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Geese  and  Feather  Prices ....  69 

Geese,  Mash  for .  437 

Geese,  Need  for  Good  Laying  127 
Germination,  Temperature  for  240 
GI  Returns  Home,  A  Farm..  671 

Gladiolus,  The .  272 

Goats  and  Their  Care.  Milk. .  602 

Goats,  Taking  Care  of .  77 

Gooseberries  Fail  to  Set .  186 

Gooseberries,  Growing .  43 

Goose  Eggs,  Hatching .  343 

Goslings,  Rearing .  131 

Government  Control — A  Round 

Table  Discussion . 467 

Government,  The  Farmer  and 

the  .  387 

Grafting  Evergreens .  4 

Grafting  Questions  on .  86 

Grafting  Results,  Good .  243 

Grafting,  Questions  on . 653 

Grafting  Wax  Formulas .  275 

Grain  Ceilings,  Correction  on  301 

Grain  Ceilngs  Increased .  431 

Grain  Feeding  for  Dairy  Cows  204 
Grain  for  Calves  and  Cows . .  667 
Grain  for  Team  at  Hard  Work  639 
Grange,  Neighbors’  Night _  515 


359,  460,  500,  564,  629  654 _ 736 

Grange  News,  Maine .  226 

Grape  Growth,  Too  Vigorous  685 

Grapes,  Growing .  45 

Grapes,  How  to  Have,  Next 

Summer  .  8 

Grapes,  Rootstocks  Improve. .  5 

(Grapes)  Vineyard  Practices 

for  1946 .  276 

Grape  Vines,  Transplanting..  278 

Grape  Vine.  Starting  a .  45 

Grass  for  the  Northeast .  180 

Grass  Silage  for  Dairy  Cows. .  115 
Green  Feeds  and  Grass  silage 

for  Poultry .  339 

Greenhouse  Shading,  Paints 

for  .  621 

Greenhouse,  Ventilating  the. .  240 
Green  Mountain  (Potato),  I 

Picked  .  749 

“Green  Thumb”  Legend, 

Whence  the .  140 

“Green  Thumb”  Legend  on 

the  .  . 323 

“Green  Thumb,”  More  on..!.  421 

Grower  Awards,  Winner  of..  780 
Guernsey  Champion,  Three- 

Year  Old  .  539 

Guernseys  Sold  Well  in  1945 . .  109 
Guernsey  “Success  Story”  A  632 


H 

Ham  and  Bacon,  Home-Cured  760 
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Hampshire  Sheep  Imported 

From  England  .  663 

Harness  Again,  Back  to  the.  .  294 

Hatchability,  Better .  33 

Hatchability,  Improving .  69 

Hatching  Chicks  on  the  Farm.  83 

Hatching  Goose  Eggs .  343 

Hawkes.  Protection  Against..  254 

Hay  Crop,  Big  Jersey .  495 

Hay  From  Seed  to  Mow .  352 

Hay  is  Good  for  Hens .  226 

Hay  on  Christmas  Day,  A 

Load  of .  779 

Hay  Prices,  Latest .  556 

Headed,  Where  Are  We? .  153 

Health  Dept.  Rule  (on  Milk 


23rd  at  Watertown .  397 

Heating  Costs,  Reducing  Home  660 

Heifer  Keeps  Aborting .  785 

Heifers,  Balanced  Ration  for..  26 

He  fer  Does  Not  Breed .  24 

Heifers,  Handling .  291 

Heifers  Need  Minerals .  363 

Heiderbergs,  An  Old  Tradition 

of  the .  725 

Hen,  Egg  Masses  in .  254 

Hen  House,  Avoid  Drafts  in  222 
Hen  House,  Building  a  Small..  378 

Hen  House,  Inside  the .  436 

Hen  House  is  Wet . 72  and  164 

Hen  House,  Routine  in  the . .  31 

Hen  House,  Wet  Litter  in....  674 
Hen  Manure.  How  to  Apply  621 

Hens,  Curd  for .  377 

Hens’  Combs,  Fungus  on .  738 

Hens,  Feed  for  Laying .  738 

Hens  Full  of  Liquid .  437 

Hens,  Give  Your,  Comfortable 

Surroundings  .  30 

Hens,  Growing  Mash  for  Lay¬ 
ing  Hens .  579 

Hens  Have  Green  Shanks....  310 

Hens,  Hay  is  Good  for .  226 

Hens,  Rye  Grain  for .  672 

Hens,  Soybeans  for .  773 

Hens  Stop  Laying .  170 

Hens  Unable  to  Walk .  165 

Hens,  Vitamin  Needs  of .  522 

Hens,  Wants  Broody .  674 

Hens,  Watering  the .  220 

Henyard  Needs  Drainage .  220 


THE  HENYARD  — 

Baby  Chicks,  Time  to  Feed  120 
Blackhead  in  Turkeys,  Ginger 


and  Milk  for .  218 

Blood  Clots .  73 

Broiler  Breed,  Best .  218 

Chick  Manure  and  Mortality  73 

Chicks  Have  Gapes .  218 

Chicks,  Milk  for. .  218 

Chicks,  Poor  Quality .  120 

Chicks,  Sulphur  for .  120 

Chickens,  Litter  for .  28 

Chickens,  Mangel  Beets  for  120 

Combs  Drying  Up .  28 

Combs  Shrivel,  When .  218 

Cross  Breeding  Chickens ....  120 
Drooping  Pit,  Building  a....  28 

Ducks,  Feeding .  218 

Ducks,  Sick .  120 

Egg  Shells,  Thin .  218 

Feed,  Milk  is  a  Good  Hen..  28 
Feed,  Pounds  of  PerlOO  Birds  28 
Floor  Space  Per  Cockerel. . .  .  218 
Game  Bird  Eggs,  Hatching  120 

Goose  Eggs.  Incubating .  120 

Hatching  Eggs,  Keeping ....  28 

Hens  Losing  Feathers .  218 

Incubating  Goose  Eggs .  120 

Layers,  Lights  for .  28 

Laying  Tests,  Points  in .  218 

Mangel  Beets  for  Chickens..  120 

Milk  for  Chicks .  218 

Milk  is  a  Good  Hen  Feed . .  28 

Pullets, Handling  Laying .  73 

Pullets,  Making,  Lay .  28 

Pullets  Pick  at  Eyes .  73 

Tunnel  Nests  for  Layers...  73 

Turkey  Poults,  Starting....  120 

Yokohama  Fowl  .  120 

Highway,  Beautify  Your .  96 

Hdlside  Farm,  From  a .  220 

Hitting  Their  Stride  (Poultry)  479 
Hog  Feeds,  Home  Grown....  64 

Hogs,  Best  Breed  of .  64 

Hogs,  Breeding .  596 

Hogs,  Breeding  Better .  456 

Hogs,  Feeds  for .  663 

Hogs  Have  Pneumonia .  114 

Hogs  Need  Protein .  727 

Hogs,  New  Breeds  of .  554 

Hogs.  Salt  for .  698 

Holland,  About  Postwar .  564 

Holland.  Thanks  From .  780 

Holstein  Activities .  300 

Holstein  Average.  Higher .  427 

Holstein  Herds.  N.  Y.  High..  117 
Holstein  Sale  Averages,  1945 . .  205 
Holsteins,  Good  Year  for. . . .  155 
Holsteins,  N.  Y.  100,000  lb...  247 

Home  Garden,  Enjoy  a .  144 

Home  Garden,  That  Did  Well  4 
Homestead.  The  Knickerbocker 

(1842-1946)  593 

Hones,  Rev.  L.  Williams 

(obituary)  .  71 

Honesty  in  Customers  Appre¬ 
ciated  .  51 

Honey  Yield,  Modern  Hives 

Boost  .  37 

Hormone,  The  “Cockerel  to 

Capon”  .  499 

Horse,  Curing  a  Kicking .  77 

Horse  Does  Not  Shed .  210 

Horse  Power,  Postwar .  20 

Horse,  Training  a  Young.  .  .  .  362 
Horses  and  Mules,  Some  Dis¬ 
ease  of .  430 

(Horses)  Back  to  the  Harness 

Again  .  294 

Horses,  Estimating  Age  of....  103 

Horses,  Moon  Blind .  62 

Horses.  Preventing  Sore 

Shoulders  on .  331 

Horseradish.  Why  Thin? .  751 

Horticultural  Booklets — List..  194 
Huckleberrying  in  the 

Shawangunks  .  448 

Hyacinths.  Daffodils  and .  182 

Hydrangea  Color,  To  Control..  749 

I 

Idaho  Potatoes .  240 

Idea,  Too  Good  an .  58 

Income  Tax  Bulletin .  224 

Income  Tax  Pamphlets  Still 

Available  .  11 

Incubator  Chicks  Under  Hen..  343 

Incubator  Temperatures .  257 

Indian  Kidnapping,  An 

688.  737,  .  754 

Inferiority  Complex,  A  case 

of  (in  Chickens) .  769 

Insulation,  Savings  With .  525 

Internat’onal  Livestock  Expo¬ 
sition  to  be  Resumed .  449 

Iron  PiDe,  Cooper  Tubing  or?  753 
Connecticut  Hills,  In  the..  172,  391 
In  Tune  With  the  Times...  101 
166,  398,  641 .  725 

J 

Jananese  Beetle,  Nature’s 

Bandit  the .  321 

Jersey  Giant  the  Largest 

(Chickens)  .  307 

Jersey  Hay  Crop,  Big .  495 


Jumbo  Egg  Weights .  674 

Junior  Farmers . 10,  55, 

104,  208.  328,  398,  514,  599, 

640,  699 .  763 

K 

Kains,  M.  G.,  (obituary)....  246 
Kale — A  Hardy,  Healthful 

Vegetable  .  392 

Karakul  Sheep .  212 

Kingbird,  The .  50 

Kudzu  in  New  York  State....  241 

L 

Lambs,  Care  of  Sheep  and 

Lambs  .  727 

Lambs,  How  to  Save .  158 

Lambs  on  the  Farm,  Ewes  and  334 

Land,  Use  Your,  Wisely .  1 

Layers,  Culling,  and  Selecting 

Cockerels  .  376 

Layers,  Feed  for .  222 

Layers,  Legume  Hay  for  In¬ 
door  .  125 

Layers,  Potato  Peelings  for..  613 

Layers,  Watching  the .  458 

Laying  Geese,  Need  for  Good  127 

Laying  Hens,  Feed  for .  738 

Laying  Hens,  Growing  Mash 

for  .  579 

Legume  Hay  for  Indoor  Layers  125 
Legumes  on  Acid  Soils, 

Growing  .  682 

Lettuce  at  Walberta  Farms, 

Growing  Head .  146 

Leucosis,  Case  of .  499 

Leverage  Requirements .  753 

Lice,  Getting  Rid  of  Chicken  305 
Lightening  Rod  Insulators.  .  .  .  246 

Lighting  the  Driveway .  684 

Lime  in  the  Floor  Litter .  170 

Lime  or  Limestone .  45 

Lincoln,  Tad.  and  His  Dad....  100 

Litter  in  Hen  House,  Wet .  674 

Litter  for  Poultry,  Built-up . .  549 
Litter,  Leaves  for  Deep .  741 


“Little  Things”  That  Build 
Poultry  Profits,  Some  of  the  308 
Livers  From  Leucosis,  Large  380 

LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  — 


Cattle,  Footrot  in .  426 

DDT  for  the  Cow  Barn ....  426 
Ewes,  Treating  Pregnancy 

Disease  in .  426 

Fat  Test,  The  Record .  426 

Hog  Cholera  Vaccination....  426 

Sheep,  Rape  for .  426 

Livestock  and  Grains,  Ceiling 

Price  Changes  on .  265 

Livestock  Goes  to  Market, 

When  .  542 

Livestock  Growing  Ration....  117 

Loan  Agency,  New  Farm .  685 

Log  Rule,  Cheating  Woodlot 
Owners  With  the  Doyle....  235 

Log  Rule.  The  Vermont .  360 

Lumber  Country,  In  the 

Adirondack  .  696 

Lumberjack’s  New  Friend 

(DDT)  .  11 

M 

Magnesium  Deficiency .  278 

Maine  Farming,  Changes  in..  148 
Manganese  Sulfate  for  Egg 

Shells  .  522 

Mangels  for  Dairy  Cows .  210 

Mangels,  Potatoes  and  Value 

of  (as  Feed) .  568.. 

Manure  Analysis,  Poultry .  88 

Manure,  How  to  Apply  Hen..  621 

Maple  Sap,  Collecting .  97 

Maple  Sugar  Time .  138 

Maple  Trees,  Pruning .  97 

Maple  Trees,  Sweeter  Sap 

From  .  194 

Mare  is  Fretful .  210 

Market  Chickens,  Selling....  342 
Markets  and  Prices,  Livestock 

63,  105,  159.  205,  265,  396 _  706 

Western  N.  Y.  Poultry  Prices  213 

Hay  Prices,  Latest .  566 

Mash  Gets  Results,  Moist 

(For  Chickens) .  769 

Massachusetts  “Chicken  of  To¬ 
morrow”  Contest .  577 

Mastitis,  Treating .  399 

Meat,  Curing  and  Smoking..  116 
Meat  on  the  Hoof  is  Not  Meat 

on  the  Table .  65 

Meat,  Storing .  783 

Meat  Strike,  Stalemate  in  the  171 

Meat,  Yellow  Wash  for .  115 

Mechanizing  Our  Poultry 

Plants  .  256 

MEETINGS  — 

Apple  Institute  Meeting....  533 
Blair  Co.,  Pa.  Centennial....  539 
Conn.  Field  Day.... 533  and  562 

Conn  Poultrymen  Meet .  169 

Farmers  Meet.  Young  Penna.  228 
Fruit  Growers  Meet  at 

Geneva  .  452 

Mass  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

in  Worcester,  Jan  7-9....  781 
Gouverneur-St.  Lawrence 

County  Fair .  573 

Hort.  Society,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  New  Jersey .  8 

Mass.  Poultrymen  Hold  Meet¬ 
ing  .  128 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week  24 
New  Jersey  Hort.  Society, 

Annual  Meeting  of .  8 

New  York  Fruit  Meetings, 

at  the  .  188 

New  York  Turkey  Association 

Meeting  July  16 .  480 

Ohio  Fruit  Growers  Meet..  240 
Ohio  Horticultural  Meeting  87 
Ohio  Orchard  Day  Aug.  15..  508 

Ohio  Orchard  Day .  560 

Potato  Club  Field  Day  Aug.  8  490 
Poultrymen  Hold  Meeting, 

Massachusetts  .  128 

Vegetable  Growers  to  Meet  7 
Vermont  Farm  Meetings....  4 

Melons,  White  Mountain .  51 

Mennonites  in  the  North 

Country  .  148 

Michigan  Fruit  Growers,  With  50 

Midwest,  Back  From  the .  33 

Milk  and  Cream  at  Home, 

Canning  .  641 


MILK  AND  DAIRY  NEWS  — 

Big  Dealers  Run  the  Show  671 
Borden’s  Charged  with  Under 


Paying  Fanners .  287 

City  Milk  Supply.  Striking  at  133 
Co-operative  Bills,  Hearing 

on  .  287 

Dealers  Must  be  Licensed 
and  Bonded.  Out-of-State..  287 
Milk  Bills  Before  New  York 

Legislature  .  171 

Milk  Bills  by  Sen.  Graves, 

New  .  227 

Dairy  Farm  Cooperation  to 

Strengthen  .  227 

Dealers  See  “Big”  Year 

Ahead  .  227 

Drivers’  Union  Closes  Up 

Small  Dairy .  227 

Milk  Monopoly,  Rough  Sled¬ 


ding  for  Big-3 .  133 

1946  Milk  Price  Review .  671 

Farm  Interests  Disregarded..  171 
State  Food  Inquiry,  Extend . .  136 
Subsidy  Approved,  Milk....  288 
Surplus.  No  Such  Thing  as..  287 
Milk  Bills  Sponsored  by  Sen. 

Graves,  Two  New .  265 

Milk  Co.  Dividends.  Larger.  .  .  789 

Milk,  Curded  or  Clotted .  26 

Milk  Dealers  and  Stooges  Try 

a  New  Swindle .  3 

Milk.  District  50  Seeks  “Cost 
of  Production”  Base  for....  639 
Milk  Licenses,  “Big-3”  Control  451 
Milk  Order  Dairymen  Oppose 

Dealer  Amendments  to .  63 

Milk  Order.  Proposed  Changes 

in  Federal .  476 

Milk  Parity,  Dairy  Co-op. 

Asks  for .  451 

Milk  Plants,  New .  397 

Milk  Prices . 27,  104,  205, 

312,  381,  431.  475,  525,  574, 

633,  706 .  757 

Milk  Referendum  Sept.  20....  603 
Milk  Rules,  Westchester  Co. 

Contests  New .  575 

Milk,  Salisbury  Centre  N.  Y. 

Grange  Takes  Action  on ...  .  427 
Milk  Shipments,  Health  Dept. 

Can  Now  Compel  Fluid .  495 

Milk  Spread.  Hearing  on  May 

23rd  at  Watertown .  397 

“Milk  Spread”  Hearings, 

More  .  434 

Milk  Subsidy  Continued, 

Wants  .  15 

Milk  Subsidy  Continued .  246 

(M'lk  Supply)  Court  Suspends 
New  Health  Dept.  Rule  on..  613 

Minerals  for  Pigs .  153 

Minerals,  Young  Stock  Need  494 

Missouri  Friends  From .  95 

Moldboard,  Welding  a .  655 

Moles  and  Their  Habits .  361 

Molt,  Throwing  Hens  Into..  343 
“Moon,  According  to  the,” 

Planting  .  322 

Moon  Blindness  in  Horses, 

Riboflavin  Prevents .  667 

Morgans,  Great  Horses,  These  618 

Morgans,  More  About .  765 

Mulch,  Sawdust  As  a .  194 

Mulching  Asparagus .  94 

Mules,  Some  Diseases  of  Horses 

and  .  430 

Muskmelons  at  Walberta  Farm  288 
Me 

McIntosh  Group  of  Apples, 

The  .  6 


N 

Nematode  Family,  The .  324 

Nematode  Quarantine,  Will  Pay 
Pay  Potato  Growers  for....  471 
NEPPCO  Business  Meeting 

and  Convention .  674 

Newcastle  Disease .  522 

Newcastle  Disease,  More  on  676 

New  England  Memorial .  154 

New  Hampshire  Poultry  Book  169 

New  Jersey  Farm  Week .  150 

New  Jersey  State  Fair  at  the  666 
New  Pasture  From  Waste  Land  651 
News  From  New  Jersey ...  .35, 

76.  130,  169,  225.  259,  311, 

344,  375,  396,  447,  480,  525, 


573.  596.  641,  656, .  720 

N.  Y.  Commission  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  of .  286 

New  York  Hereford  Sale .  372 

New  York  High  Holstein  Herds  117 
New  York  Poultry  Association 

Elects  .  118 

New  York  State,  Through....  421 
Niagara  County,  Americana 

From  .  98 

Niagara  Frontier  Growers....  264 

Northeastern  Angus  Sale . 431 

Northern  Spy  Does  Not  Bear..  353 

November,  Brown .  683 

Nut  Trees,  When  to  Graft _ 356 

O 

Oats  and  Barley,  Growing....  284 

Ohio  Notes .  102 

Old  Friend  Looks  Back,  An..  447 

Onion  Plants,  Growing .  51 

Onion  Seed,  Harvesting .  557 

Onions  and  Scallions,  Bulb....  508 
Onions  and  Sweet  Corn, 

Fertilizers  for  .  388 

Omons,  Poor  Season  for .  621 

Onions,  Spanish,  From  Seed  240 
OPA  Controls,  Dairymen  Pro¬ 
test  .  397 

OPA  Renewal,  Opposes .  254 

Orchard  Pests,  Control  of  1946  192 
Orchard  Site,  Choosing  an..  140 
Orchard  Trees,  Anti-Deer 

Spray  for .  658 

Orchard,  When  Spring  Comes 

to  the .  234 

Orchard,  No  Fruit  From  11 

Year  Old .  453 

Orchards.  Soils,  Roots  and.  ..  555 
Organic  Matter  for  the  Garden  355 
Organic  Matter  Needed  (in 

Garden)  .  51 

Orphan  Foal,  Feed  For .  494 

Otsego  County  Notes .  470 

P 

Paper.  Where  is  the .  510 

Parsnips,  Weeding  Carrots  and, 

With  Oil  Sprays .  446 

Pastoral  Parson.  ...  13,  71,  122, 

152,  220,  262,  329,  377.  425, 

469,  510,  559,  636,  656,  714....  787 
Pennsylvania  Farm  News. . .  .11, 

131,  211,  309,  338,  358,  396, 

424,  478,  500,  531,  574,  626. 

662,  701,  740 .  784 

Pasture  and  Fence  for  Sheep  757 
Pasture  From  Waste  Land  New  651 

Pasture  Profits .  318 

Pea  Vine  as  Dairy  Feed .  637 

Peach  Borer,  To  Control .  353 

Peach  Curculio .  186 

Peach  Problems .  558 

Peach  Tree,  White  Blossoms 

on  .  278 

Peaches,  Budding .  45 

Peach  Trees,  Care  of .  6 

Peach  Trees,  Pruning .  91 

Peach  Varieties,  New .  329 

Peach  Varieties,  New,  Avail¬ 
able  .  556 

Pear  Does  Not  Fruit .  97 

Peas  and  Strawberries  Growing  51 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show....  151 

Penna.  Rural  Youth  in .  277 

Penna.  State,  New  Dean  at. .  247 
Pepper  Plants  Grew  Bushy .  .  557 

Perennials,  Planning  the .  534 

Pest,  The  New — the  Long- 

Horned  Weevil .  392 

Pheasant  Eggs,  Incubating....  306 

Pigeon  Loft,  In  the .  74 

Pigeons  Regurigitate .  499 

Pigs,  Hulled  Oats  for .  210 

Pigs,  Oats  and  Barley  for....  64 

Pigs,  Partnership  in .  785 

Pigs,  Thumps  in .  26 

Pigs,  Vitamins  for .  27 

Pigs  Walk  on  Knees .  26 

Pig  Troubles,  Preventing  and 

Treating  .  250 

Pillsbury  Wheat  Awards .  76 
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Planting  “According  to  the 

Moon”  .  322 

Plow  Bottons,  Size  of .  246 

Plow,  How  About  Your  Walk¬ 
ing  Plow .  94 

Plowing,  For  Deep .  9 

Plowing  for  Various  Crops....  587 

Plowshares,  Sharpening .  354 

Plums  for  the  Home  Orchard, 

Cherries  and .  586 

Poisonous  Plants  for  Sheep....  330 

Pony  Mare,  Feeding  a .  331 

Pork,  Making,  on  Pasture....  406 

Postwar  Farm  Machinery,  Pro¬ 
gress  in .  129 

Postwar  Farming,  Further 

Thoughts  on .  34 

Potato  Borers .  388 

Potato  Combine,  Successful..  519 
Potato  Growers,  Will  Pay,  for 

Nematode  Quarantine .  471 

Potato.  Looking  for  a .  508 

Potatoes,  Bad  Flavor  in . 236 

Potatoes  and  Mangels  Value 

of  (as  Feed) .  568 

Potatoes  Are  Hollow,  When..  557 

Potatoes,  DDT  for .  393 

Potatoes  Do  Not  Cross  Fertilize  621 

Potatoes,  Fruiting .  240 

Potatoes  in  the  Northeast.  .  .  .  187 
Potatoes,  614  Bushels  to  the 

Acre  .  320 

Potatoes,  Too  Alkaline  for....  141 
Poultry  Association  Elects, 

New  York .  118 

Poultry  and  Egg  Review....  221 
Poultry  Beginners  Points  for  217 
Poultry.  Broom  Corn  Seed  for  499 

Poultry  Business  in  N.  E .  619 

Poultry  Business,  Planning 

Ahead  in  the .  442 

Poultry  Chores,  Save  Labor  on  771 
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on  .  668 

Fall,  Plant  Tulips  in  the....  606 


Farm  Safety,  Replies  on .  608 

Feed  Bag  Sewing  Reply .  477 

Flag  Day,  June  14 .  459 

Flour,  New  G  R.  Recipes .  369 

Flowering  Quince  Jelly .  571 

Food  Wasted,  Authorities 
Agree  .  570 


G 


Garden,  Blue  Flowers  in  a....  520 

Garden,  Magic  in  the .  402 

Gift,  A  Last  Moment 

(Christmas)  .  793 

Glory  Hill  1946,  Winter  at -  206 

Good  Squash  Pie .  704 

Greens  for  the  Yuletide .  768 

Grosbeaks,  Evening,  Visit  Us  432 


H 


Handicrafters  and  Gardeners 
113.  253.  369.  433,  477,  520 

571,  635  .  768 

Hen  in  the  Pot,  Put  the  Cull..  110 

HELPFUL  HINTS  —  1946 


Aluminum  . 

Candied  Orange  Peel - ... 

Hot  Vinegar  to  Clean  Paint 

Brushes  . 

It  Helps  (Curtains) . 

Modem  Custom  of  Table 

Seating  . 

Oil  Cloth . 

Old  Dutch  Cast  Irons . 

One  Fork  in  New  England 

in  1633 . 

On  Mineral  Oil . 

On  Tin  Ware . 

Safety  Note . . 

Signs  of  Egg  Freshness . 

Soil  Experts  Say . 

Home  Hints  I  Like . 

Horseshoe  Magnet  . 

House  Plants  Without  Direct 

Sunlight  . •.•••: - 

Housekeeping,  Fall — Sidelights 

on  . 

Housework,  Hours  at . 


112 

252 

702 
162 

704 

22 

66 

704 

206 

207 

68 

703 
702 
634 
570 

252 

668 

608 


ILLUSTRATIONS  —  1946 

Baby  in  Basket  (for  Con¬ 
sider  the  Health  of  Your)  368 
Discarded  Radio  Cabinet....  634 
Do  Your  Own  Reupholster¬ 
ing  . . .  HO 

Easter  Breakfast — Eggs  in  the 

Shell  .  336 

Independence  Day  Picnic 

Table .  477 

Mrs.  Edna  Gildre  (for  A  Re¬ 
markable  Rural  Talent) . . .  608 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Quinlan  (for 
Mrs.  Lucy  Weaver,  Golds¬ 
boro,  Md .  252 

All-Season  R.  T.) .  703 

National  Clothing  Achieve¬ 
ment  Contest .  162 

Picnic  Plate .  402 

Resultant  Hamper  in  Bath¬ 
room  .  634 

Rural  Talents  (Earnings) ....  432 
Rural  Talents  Put  to  Good 

Use  (Carved  Dolls) .  546 

Rural  Talents  Put  to  Good 

use  (Modeling) .  23 

Rural  Talents  Put  to  Good 

Use  (Rug)  .  206 

Rural  Talents  Put  to  Good 

Use  (Quilt)  .  296 

Soap  Bank,  for  Save  With  a  570 

Winter  Supper  Dish .  68 

Indian  Summer,  Legend  of..  702 
Infantile  Paralysis .  571 


J 


Jars,  Handy .  732 

Joel,  My  Friend .  112 

Joints — To  Glue  Loose .  668 

K 

Knead,  No  Need  to .  252 

L 

Left  to  Right,  From .  252 

Letters,  More  About .  68 

Light,  A  Neighbor’s .  702 

Little  Brown  House,  The.... 66 
161,  253,  337,  402,  459,  496, 

545.  606,  704 .  767 

M 

Magic  in  the  Garden .  402 

Maple  Sap  Run,  The . 337 

Matchboxes,  Uses  for .  112 

Meats,  Short  of... .  252 

Meats,  Still  “Stretching” .  432 

Minerals  and  Vitamins .  68 

Molasses,  Pickling  With .  570 

N 

Neatness,  The  Habit  of .  68 

Needle,  To  Sharpen  Sewing 

Machine  .  570 

Neighbor  Told  Me,  My.... 66, 

110.  459,  596 .  702 

New  Door  Knocker  Polish....  608 

New  England.  April  in .  336 

New  England  Snows,  Our....  110 
New  Year.  Recipe  for  the....  22 

Noah’s  Ark,  Always  A .  766 

O 

Old  Song  Recalled.  The .  793 

Open  Shelves,  Shade  for .  669 

Our  Page  (Boys  and  Girls) 

160,  298,  370,  454,  497,  572, 

670,  734  .  792 


Paint — What,  and  a  Good  Idea 

Can  Do .  634 

Pancake  Recipe,  Real  Old....  369 

Pickling  With  Molasses .  570 

Pie,  Cranberry .  704 

Pie,  Good  Squash .  704 

Pie-Mix,  Single  Crust .  634 

Plant  Tulips  in  the  Fall .  606 

Plantings,  Porch  Corner .  404 

POEMS  —  1946 

Now  That  Christmas  Has  Come 

and  Gone .  22 

Silence  of  Snow .  66 

The  Winter  of  Earth .  110 

The  Farm  Child  and  the 

Pheasant  .  162 

Lengthening  Days .  206 

Lines  for  the  End  of  March  252 

Opinions  Differ .  296 

In  the  Light  of  Easter .  336 

All  Newly  Clean  and  Shiny 

Too  . 368 

The  Thing  That  Mattered.  ...  402 
How  the  Birds  Got  Wings. . . .  432 
Now  That  June  Is  Here....  459 
Aboard  a  Train  on  July  4..  477 
To  a  Muscovy  Duck  and 

Her  Young .  496 

Country  Woman .  520 

Childhood  on  a  Summer’s 

Day  .  546 

Her  Scarlet  Shawl .  570 

Line  Storm  in  September. . .  606 

A  Neighbor’s  Light .  702 

Let  No  Bright  Hours  be  Lost  668 

Autumn  Sabbath .  634 

Thanksgiving  Prayer .  732 

The  Weeks  Before  Christmas  766 

Song  for  the  Season .  790 

Poinsetta  Pointers .  22 

Pomanders  for  the  Holidays..  793 
Porch  Picnic  —  Independence 

Day  .  477 

Pots  and  Pans.  Bright .  23 

Pudding,  Holiday  Steamed. ...  766 

Q 

Queries .  404 

Quince  Jelly,  (Flowering) _ 571 

R 

Raspberries.  Massachusetts - 496 

Recall?  Can  You .  732 

Recipes,  Timely .  704 

Replies  on  Farm  Safety .  608 

R.  N.-Y.  Baby  Fifth  Gener¬ 
ation  .  297 

Rural  Talents  Put  to  Good  Use: 

Models  of  News  Pulp .  23 

Hooked  Rugs .  206 

Old  Quilt  Designs .  296 

Earrings  From  Old  Buttons..  432 
Carving  Dolls  From  Wood..  546 
A  Remarkable  Rural  Talent  608 
All-Season  Rural  Talent....  703 

S 

Sacks.  Opening  Ends  of .  253 

Salad  Dressing  on  Hand .  570 

Salve  Query,  Replies  to .  162 

Sewing,  Query,  Good .  404 

Shad  in  the  Hudson  River....  369 

Shade  for  Open  Shelves .  669 

Short  Stories .  702 

Sidelights  on  Fall  House¬ 
keeping  .  668 

Single  Crust  Pie  Mix .  634 

Soap,  Making  Your  Own .  402 

Soup  Stone,  Power  of  the....  66 

Squash  Pie.  Good .  704 

Stains,  Candle  Wax .  622 

Stocking  Supply  Low? .  404 

Story  of  the  Tomato,  The....  704 
Stuffing  the  Holiday  Bird....  732 
Sunshine,  Every  Baby  Needs..  608 

T 

Thought  for  Today . 22,  66. 

110,  162,  206.  252,  297,  337, 

368.  402,  432,  459.  477.  520, 

571.  607,  635,  669,  702.  732, 

768 .  790 

“Tennessee  Notes”  Return....  496 

Tennessee  Notes .  669 

Tulips,  Plant  in  the  Fall....  606 
Turkey  Wing  Saga,  The .  22 


V 

VISITING  NURSE  —  1946 


Safe  Slumber .  22 

Eczema  .  113 

Living  with  Angina  Pectoris  207 
Hardening  of  the  Arteries..  299 

Arthritis  .  433 

Varicose  Veins .  520 

Infantile  Paralysis .  571 

About  Cancer .  607 

The  Coming  Baby .  735 

Visiting  in  the  Genesee  Valley  570 

W 

Winter  Supper  Dish .  68 

Y 

Yule  Cards,  Along,  Pass .  68 


Illustrations 


A 


Aberdeen-Angus  Bull,  Leedan- 
mere  10,  Owned  by  John  E. 
Postley,  Lee  Dan  Farms, 
Washington  Crossing.  N.  J.  666 
Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  Senator 
Dell’s  Evolution,  at  Heckett 
Oakwood  Farms,  Crawford 

County,  Pa .  139 

Aberdeen-Angus  Steer  Owned 
bv  Charles  Relyea  Jr..  4-H 
Club  Boy,  in  Hurley.  N.  Y.  604 
Airplane  Dusting  Demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Ohio  Orchard  Day..  560 
Angora  Buck,  An  Excellent, 
Pedigreed  Wailiilii.  Neddy 
Boy  Owned  by  Clara  May 
Hemenway.  Manchester  Cen¬ 


ter,  Bennington  Co.,  Vt .  530 

Angora  Rabbits,  Six  Months 
Old.  Ready  to  be  Sheared..  530 
Alpine  Goats  Owned  my  H.  L. 
Clauss,  Canandaigua,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y .  602 

Apple  Branch  on  Which  Fruit 

is  Too  Crowded .  466 

Apple  Fruit  Bud,  Cross 

Section  .  84 

Apple  Harvest,  McIntosh,  at 
Avalon  Orchards,  Bantam, 

Conn .  506 

Apple  Honey  in  Process  of 
Manufactures  by  Scientists  of 
Michigan  State  College .  199 


Apple  Orchard  of  50  Acres  of 
Fameuse  Apples  on  Farm  of 
Edward  Seymour,  Near  East 
Highgate,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt  391 
Apple  Tree,  Delicious.  De¬ 
stroyed  for  Lack  of  Pruning  181 


Page 

Apple  Tree,  Stayman,  Needing 

Pruning  .  181 

Apple  Tree  With  Trunk  Split 

for  Lack  of  Bracing .  714 

Apple  Trees,  Delicious  and 
McIntosh,  in  the  Norwin  Or¬ 
chards,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . 555 

Apples  Being  Transferred  from 

Picking  Bag  to  Crate .  506 

Apples  From  Geneva  Exp.  Sta., 
Examined  by  James  G.  Case 
of  Sodus,  H.  H.  Snavely  and 

Prof.  Richard  Wellington - 652 

Apples  Receiving  Late  Cover 
Spray  at  Wallstone  Orchards 
Owned  by  E.  J.  Graham, 
Norwich,  New  London  Co., 

Conn .  506 

Arc  Welding,  One  Method 

Used  in .  722 

Ayrshire  Calves  Which  Were 
Recently  Flown  to  Medellin, 

Columbia,  So.  America .  500 

Ayrshire  in  the  60-Head  Herd 
of  Purebreds  on  the  Lawrence 
Parks  Farm  in  Cochocton, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y . 568 


B 


Bacon  With  Good  Proportion 

of  Lean  Strips .  760 

Barn  on  G.  C.  Begent’s  Farm 
in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  With 
Ventilating  System  to  Cure 

Chopped  Hay .  725 

Barns,  Old  and  Renovated ....  102 
Barred  Rock — New  Hampshire 
Crossbred  Pullets  at  Robt. 
Bryant’s  Farm,  Cassville, 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y . 130 

Bee  Hives,  Modern,  at  Arthur 
Schultz’s  Apiaries,  Fond  du 

Lac  County,  Wise .  37 

Bees  Kept  in  Orchard  for 
Pollination  Owned  by  Grant 
Hitchings  &  Sons,  Onondaga 

County,  N.  Y .  201 

Belgian  Draft  Horses,  A  Span 
of  Mares  on  a  Southwest 
Farm  .  486 


Belgian  Horses  Out  for  Exer¬ 
cise  Led  by  Owner,  Robert 
E.  Hogan.  Albert  J.  Cum¬ 
mings  &  Ed.  F.  Cummings, 
Chateaugay,  Franklin  Co., 

New  York  .  338 

Belgian  Horses  Owned  by  Sam 
Morrison,  Briarcliff  Farms,  in 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y .  20 

Belgian  Mare,  Bonnie  Braes 
Lady,  Held  by  R.  Wands. 
Owned  by  His  Dad  C.  B. 
Wands.  Valley  Falls.  N.  Y. .  .  699 
Blackberries  Fully  Ripe,  Ready 


for  Roadside  Sale .  356 

“Blaze,”  Popular  Climbing 

Rose  .  467 

Blueberries  Which  Were 
Mulched  on  Farm  of  Bernard 
Dirksin,  Franklin  County, 

Mass .  271 

Brace  on  V-Shaped  Crotch  of 

Apple  Trees .  274 

Braced  Apple  Tree  Using  Cable 
Running  Through  Lag  Screw 

Hooks  .  714 

“Bridge  of  Flowers”  at  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Mass . 355 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey 
Held  bv  its  Owner,  Roy 
Blake.  Merrimack  Co.,  New 

Hampshire  .  169 

Bronze  Marker  on  U.  S.  High¬ 
way  Commemorating  the  Res¬ 
cue  of  Franklin  Children 

from  Indians  .  688 

Bronze  Turkeys  on  Range.  .  .  .  619 


Brooder  House.  Prefabricated 
and  Healthy  Young  Chicks..  746 
Brown  Swiss  Heifer  Calves, 
Artificially  Bred,  Owned  by 
W.  J.  Simpson  &  Son,  Ham¬ 


burg.  New  Jersey  .  108 

Brown  Swiss  Heifers  at  College 
of  Agriculture,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  New  Jersey .  778 

Brown  Swiss  Heifers  on  Farm 
of  Paul  B.  Bennetch  in 
Plainsboro  Middlesex  County, 

New  Jersey  .  291 

Brush  Burner  Used  in  Orchards 
of  E.  Stuart  Hubbard.  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  New  York . 234 

Brush  Clearing  with  Modern 

Power  Methods .  651 

Bucks  Shot  by  Kenneth  Bates, 

Bill  Winans  &  Allen  Winans 

of  Cooksburg.  NY .  27 

Buckwheat.  Four  Weeks  From 
Planting  and  Prof,  F.  J. 
Holben  of  Penna.  State 

College  Standing  in  it  .  351 

Buckwheat.  Harvested.  in 
Shock  on  the  Farm  of  Leon 
Harkness  Near  Towanda  in 
Bradford  County,  Pa . 351 


C 


Cable,  Seven-Strand  Galvan¬ 
ized  and  Lag  Screw  Hooks 


for  Bracing  Tree .  714.... 

Canned  Milk  and  Cream .  641 

Carrot  Plot  Sprayed  With  Oil 

Spray  and  Unsprayed .  446 

Catbird  . 487 

Caterpillar  Eating  Leaves .  146 


Champion  Milker,  Miss  Elsie 
Peterson,  Jefferson  County, 

N.  Y.  and  Her  Attendants..  478 
Cherry  Pickers  Gathering  Fruit  197 
Cherry  Trees  Being  Sprayed 
in  the  Munger  Orchards, 

Michigan  .  196 

Chester  Roberts,  Orange  Co.. 

N.  Y.  and  His  12-Year  Old 
Son,  James  Bringing  in 

Hay  .  573 

Chester  White  Brood  Sows  in 
Outdoor  Pen  Owned  by  Roy 
Damuth.  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  406 
Chester  Wh.  Boar  Pig  Owned 
by  Harry  G.  Shortlidge, 

Maple  Hedge  Farms.  Kelton, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa . 456 

Chester  White  Sows  Self-fed 
on  Farm  of  F.  B.  Herrick, 

Bradford  Co.,  Penna . 406 

Chick  Guard  on  Hob  and  Nob 
Farm,  W.  McGrath,  Mgr., 

Hillsborough.  N.  H .  85 

Chicks  for  Transcontinental 
Flight  Being  Inspected  by 
A.  B.  Hall  of  Hall  Bros., 
Hatchery,  Wallingford  Conn.  769 
Chicks,  Trays  of  Home 


Hatched  .  83 

Children  Singing  in  Bermuda 

Lily  Garden  .  319 

Chinese  Chestnuts  Successfully 
Grown  in  the  Northeast....  50 
Christmas  Decoration  on  Home 

in  the  Country  .  779 

Christmas  Trees  Being  Cut 
and  Drawn  from  the  Farm 

Wodlot  .  779 

Congregational  Church  at 

Brimfield,  Mass .  748 

Coniff.  Gregory,  looking  at 
Flock  of  Barred  Rocks  be¬ 
longing  to  Roger  E.  Webb, 
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Colebrook,  Conn . 707 

Contincho,  Roy,  Perched  on 
Tractor  of  His  Grandad, 
August  M.  Burkarth,  Ulster 

County,  New  York . 658 

Copeland,  Nancy,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  at  New  York  Botanical 

Garden  .  234 

Cockerel,  White  Rock,  Owned 
by  R.  E.  Bonfoey  of  Old 
Lyme,  Conn.,  awarded  Grand 
Champion  at  Madison  Sq. 

Poultry  Show .  71 

Corn  Field  on  a  Southwestern 

Farm  on  June  15  .  486 

Cover  Crops  in  Vineyard  in 

Western  New  York . 276 

Cowbird  .  487 

A  Crew  of  Five  on  Potato 
Combine  Constantly  at  Work  619 
Crossbred  Barrow  Between 
Minnesota  No.  1  and  Minne¬ 
sota  No.  2  .  554 


D 


Deep  Nests  for  Eggs  Used  by 
Max  Treiber,  Frenchtown. 

New  Jersey  .  741 

Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  of  Conn.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  on  Annual 
Field  Day,  Aug.  21,  1946...  562 
Drinking  Water,  Clean,,  Run¬ 
ning,  at  Reichardt  Duck 

Farm  in  California .  650 

Ducklings  on  Wire  Platforms  124 
Ducklings,  Two  Weeks  Old....  650 
Duroc  Jersey  Barrow,  Inter¬ 
national  Champion,  Owned 
by  Penna.  State  Collegs - 250 


E 


Edmeston  Village  in  the  Una- 
dilla  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Seen 

From  a  Distance .  596 

Eggs  in  Neat  Containers  Kept 
in  a  Refrigerated  Display 

Case  .  386 

Eggs,  Top  Quality .  386 

Elberta  Peach  Branches  With 

Fruit  Properly  Thinned . 466 

Elk,  Baby  at  Ark  Farms . 214 

Ewes,  White-faced,  Owned 
by  G.  P.  Williams,  Radmor, 

Ohio  .  334 

Ewes  &  Lambs,  Oxford  Breed¬ 
ing,  on  the  Farm  of  Harry 
Tilbury.  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  62 
Ewes  Carry  Considerable  De¬ 
laine  Blood  Used  in  Ken¬ 


wood  Mills  Breeding  Project 
Springwater,  N.  Y . 474 

F 


Farm  Machinery  in  Use  by 
Newton  Shimp  on  His 
Father’s  Farm,  Cumberland 

County,  New  Jersey .  278 

Farm  Winter  Scene  With  a 

Moral  .  285 

Fillet  Weld  Correctly  Done..  722 
Fillet  Weld,  Three-Pass,  Cor¬ 
rect  Appearance  of .  722 

Fly  Pen  for  Pigeons  at  Robin- 
wood  Farm,  Wake  County, 

North  Carolina  .  75 

4-H  Club  Boy,  Francis  Kelsey 
of  Canastota,  Madison  Co.. 

N.  Y.  with  One  of  His  Hol- 

steins  .  328 

4-H  Club,  Holstein-Friesian 
Calf  National  Champions 
Marion  Neff(  Beerston,  Dela¬ 


ware  County.  N.  Y.,  and 

Hobart  Roberts  .  640 

4-H’ers  of  Yates  County  Ac¬ 
tive  in  Broadcast  Work .  559 


4-H  Club  Winners  of  Turkey 
Poults  From  Conn.  Groups  599 
4-H  Farm  Family,  A  Model..  330 
Foxes  Trapped  by  14-Year  Old 
Wilbur  Smith  of  Melrose, 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y . 398 

Fruit.  Mulched  and  Un¬ 
mulched  .  271 

Fruit  Sprayer  on  Truck  Oper¬ 
ated  by  Alex  Smith,  Clinton - 
ville.  Conn . 234 


G 


Garden  Truck  Exhibit  at 
Potter  Co.,  Penna.  Fair....  513 
Geese  Owned  by  G.  Scheufele, 
Somerset  Co.,  New  Jersey..  119 
Grange  Leaders  in  Erie  Co., 

Pennsylvania .  359 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf  Owned  by 
Lyle  E.  Jacobson  of  Parish, 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y . 372 

Guernsey  Cow,  Caumsett  Ida, 
Owned  by  Caumsett  Farm, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 

John  S.  Clark,  Manager -  694 

H 

Harvesting  of  Beet  Crop  by 


Geneva  School  Girls  on  the 
Earl  Noble  Farm,  Seneca 
Castle,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  . .  590 
Hay  Cocked  Under  Canvas 
Covers  on  Farm  of  E.  S. 
Bringham,  Franklin  Co..  Vt. .  352 
Hereford  Bull  on  Gage  Stock 
Farm,  Delanson,  Schenectady 

County,  New  York  . 366 

Hereford  Quadruplets  Held  by 
Vinnie  Lucas  on  Arcady 
Farm,  Breckinridge  County, 

Kentucky  .  398 

Holstein  Cows  Owned  by  B.  J. 
Whipple,  Richfield  Springs, 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y .  518 

Holstein  Cow,  Purebred,  Wila- 
wana  Pearl  Belle,  Owned  by 
Oscar  Kahler  and  Son,  Big 
Flats,  Chemung  County, 

New  York  .  726 

Holstein  Heifers  Raised  by  J. 

A.  Saunders  and  Sons  in 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y . 762 

Home  in  Penna.  Equipped  to 

Save  on  Heating .  660 

Honeggers  ’  Poultry  Farm 

Laying  Houses  .  408 

Horse  “Pepper”  Ridden  by 
Beverly  Bellinger,  Fulton- 
ville.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y., 
12  Years  Old,  an  Accom¬ 
plished  equestrienne  .  362 

Horse  Thin  and  Run-down, 

Shipped  in  Poor  Condition..  426 
Hot  Water  Radiator  Brooding 
System  at  Pilch  Pity  Farm, 

Feeding  Hills,  Mass .  256 

70-Year  Grange  Member,  W. 

Dorman,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  36 
Grass  Nurseries  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  Near  Big 
Flats,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  180 
Gray  Birches  and  White  Pine 
Cut  and  Trimmed  at  Windle- 
swip  Farm  Middlesex  Co., 

Mass .  70 

Guernsey  Heifer,  4-H  Club, 
“Northerner’s  Batty”  Owned 
by  Paul  A.  Schoup,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J . .  10 

Guernsey  Heifers  on  Mixed 
Grass  Pasture  at  Sterling 
Farms  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa...  318 
Hampshire  Ram  Held  by  Owner 
Wm.  J.  Fritz  Jr.,  in  Monroe 

County,  N.  Y .  158 

Hardendorf  Bros,  of  Sharon, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Holding 

High  Producing  Jersey .  208 

Guernseys,  3-Year  Old  Owned 
by  Dr.  C.  F.  Misuin,  Wyom¬ 
ing  County,  N.  Y .  204 

Hereford  Bull,  HHF  Dovers 
Nugget  Grand  Champion  at 
1944  N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders’ 

Show  and  Sale .  139 

Hoe,  Hand  Cultivator,  Devised 

by  George  A.  Preble .  275 

Holstein  Cows  on  Farm  of 
Sheridan  Palmer,  Middle- 
burg,  Schoharie  Co.,  N  Y...  108 
Holsteins  Feeding  on  Mixed 
Pasture  on  the  Stanley  Bald¬ 
win  Farm,  Baldwinsville, 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y .  318 

Homemade  Trailer  Built  by 
John  M.  Burrows,  McLean 

County  Farm .  14 

Holstein  Cow,  Registered, 
Owned  by  R.  A.  Wakefield. 

Bedford,  Pa .  331 

Hybrid  Corn,  High  Yielding 
Through  Good  Farming....  43 


Legume  Plants  Properly  Grown 


and  Showing  Magnesium 

Deficiency  .  682 

Lettuce  Growing  on  a  Dutchess 

County,  N.  Y.  Farm .  418 

Lettuce  Seed  Being  Tested  by 

Germination  in  Dishes .  93 

Lime  Application  to  Orchard 
Soil,  Rogers  Orchards,  South¬ 
ington,  Conn .  234 

Lubrication  of  Tractor  With 
Oil  and  Grease .  747 


M 

Machinery  Shed  on  the  Ralph 
Olin  Farms  in  Chemung  Co., 

New  York  .  536 

Manure  Being  Hauled  to  Fields 
by  A.  E.  Dunn  and  Son, 
Clifford,  on  Hector  Lament's 
Farm  Near  Bordentown, 


Burlington  County,  N.  J .  426 

McIntosh  Orchard  in  Bloom  on 
Joseph  Pero’s  Farm,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn . 234 

McIntosh  Orchard  of  A.  E. 

Janzen,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y .  6 

Maple  Sap  Being  Gathered  by 

R.  S.  Wood,  Holland,  Erie 

County,  N.  Y  .  141 

Maple  Trees  Well  Spaced, 
Owned  by  J.  H.  Melendy  in 
Lamoille  County,  Vermont. .  194 
Mash  Freshly  Stirred  Up  in 

Feed  Hoppers .  222 

Massachusetts  Poultry  Winners  577 
Mass.  State  Policeman  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  Methods  of 
Registering  Each  Mass. 

Poultryman  .  507 

Meat,  Suitable  Piece,  Cured  for 

Ham  .  760 

Milk  Dealers  Knocking  Prop 
From  Under  Federal  Milk 

Pricing-Drawing  .  3 

Minnesota  No.  1  Gilt,  a  Cross 
Between  Landrace  and  Tam- 

worth  Breeds .  554 

Minnesota  No.  2  Boar  Produced 
by  Crossing  Yorkshires  with 

Two  Poland-China  Lines _  554 

Mole  .  361 

Mule  Used  by  Stanley,  Junior 
Farmer,  Near  Morrisville, 

Madison  County,  N.  Y .  55 

Morgan  Mare,  Sadwin,  Owned 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Ely,  Towns- 

hend,  Windham  Co.,  Vt .  618 

Morgan  Sire,  Mansfield  at  U.S. 
Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Middle- 

bury,  Vt .  618 

Muskmelon,  13-pound  Bender’s 


Surprise,  Grown  by  W.  Crum 
of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. . .  56 

N 

Nest  of  Barn  Swallows  Snapped 
by  George  A.  Smith,  Quarry- 

ville.  Pa .  195 

New  England  Farm  Home,  A 

Typical  .  671 

N.  Hampshire  Flock  at  Young’s 
Poultry  Farm  in  Dover,  New 

Hampshire  .  442 

Nubian  Buck  Held  by  Earl 
Harris,  at  His  Father’s  Top 
Notch  Goat  Ranch,  Fabius, 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y .  763 

Nubian  Goats  Owned  by  Miss 
Lon  McKibbin,  of  Cressbrook 
Goat  Farm,  Dutchess  Co., 
New  York  .  115 


J 


O 


Jersey  Cow,  Brampton  Aim 
Dora  Sold  by  D.  Kitchel 
Passumpsie  Vt.  (Bought  by 
Avrlawn  Farms,  Bethesda, 

Md.)  . 778 

Junior  Farmer,  Ann  Marie 
Woods,  6  years  old  Helping 
on  Her  Father’s  Farm,  near 
Dickinson  Center,  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y .  104 

K 

Stanley  M.  Kenney,  with  Pails 
of  Eggs,  at  Conewango 
Valley,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. . .  479 

Kingbird  .  487 


Knickerbocker  Homestead  Near 
Pittsford,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  593 
Ruthie  Knox,  Daughter  of 
Granville  S.  Knox,  Newing¬ 
ton,  N  H.,  Getting  the  Mail  751 

L 

Ladino  Clover  at  Wallstone 
Orchards,  Lebanon,  Conn., 
Owned  by  Ed.  J.  Graham..  489 
Laying  House,  Three  Stories 
at  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole, 

New  Hampshire .  797 

Laying  Houses  on  a  North 
Jersey  Farm  in  Essex  Co...  83 


Oat  Grass,  Tall,  on  EUi 
Paquette’s  Farm  in  Windsor 

County,  Vermont  .  180 

Oats  on  Sharon  Mauhs’  Farm 
in  Cobbleskill,  Schoharie,  Co., 

New  York  . 575 

Orphan  Pigs  Fed  by  7-Year  Old 
Ruth  Acker  on  Her  Father’s 
Farm  Near  Moscow,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County,  Pa .  494 

Ox,  Five  Years  Old,  ‘Snozola’ 
Raised  at  Wadhams’  Spruce- 
tip  Farm,  New  Hampshire..  788 
Oxen  in  the  Newton  Home¬ 
stead,  Quechee,  Vt . 210 

P 

Patsy,  A  Pet  Squirrel .  562 

Pen  of  Crossbred  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Rocks  .  28 

Pens  for  Catching  Poultry  at 
Pilch  Poultry  Farm,  Hamp¬ 
den  County,  Mass . 507 

Pens  in  Stockyards  at  Spring- 

field,  Mo.,  Empty . 542 

Pigs,  Small  Orphaned,  Raised 
With  Homemade  Foster 


Mother  and  Chicken  Brooder 
at  Old  People’s  Home  in 
Cottekill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y...  64 

Pipelines  for  Maple  Sap  in 

Connecticut  .  138 


Plums  on  Branches  .  466 

La  Pointe  Potato  Combine  in 

Operation  .  619 

Potatoes  Do  Well  in  the  Dau- 
phin-Lancaster  Section  in 

Pennsylvania  .  418 

Potatoes,  High  Quality,  on  the 
J.  B.  Stewart  Farm,  Windsor 

Connecticut  .  1 

Potatoes  Piled  Up  in  Monte¬ 
zuma  Mucklands  .  780 

Potatoes,  Seconds,  Being 

Graded  Twice  .  619 

Poultry  Feed  Hoppers  Arranged 
With  Runways  on  Farm  of 

S.  M.  Kenny  Near  Conewango 
Valley,  Chautauqua,  County 

New  York  .  746 

Poultry  House  Lined  With  In¬ 
sulating  Building  Board....  636 
Poultry  Pasture  of  Ladino 
Clover  at  Ken-La  Farms, 

Sullivan  County,  N.  H . 378 

Proper  Range  Management  for 
Poultry  on  Farm  of  Charles 
Hopkins  of  Strafford  Co., 

New  Hampshire  .  442 

Pullets  on  Range  at  the  Farm 
of  C.  Brayneel  &  Son  at  No. 
Weare,  Hillsboro  So.,  N.  H.  523 
Pumpkins  and  Squashes  Raised 
by  W.  A.  Donald,  Burling¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey  .  736 


Q 

Quebec  City  Farm  Cottages 
With  Old  World  Atmosphere  42 

R 


Rabbitry,  Outdoor,  at  N.  J. 


Experiment  Station  .  530 

Ragweed  .  533 


Raspberries,  Black,  One  of  the 
Best  Varieties  Callel  Bristol  185 
Raspberries  Growing  on  the 
Farm  of  C.  J.  Hepworth,  in 


Ulster  County  .  184 

Raspberries,  Red,  Newburg 

Variety  .  184 

Red -Eyed  Vireo  .  487 

Red-Winged  Blackbird  .  487 


Restored  Farm  of  Otto  Berdage 
in  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Illinois..  43 
Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel, 
Winner  at  Boston  Poultry 
Show,  Owned  by  Harry 
Rahm,  Barrington,  Mass,  (a 

4-H  Club  Member .  172 

Grey  Pearl,  an  Unusual  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  Rose .  183 

New  Hybrid  Yellow  Tea  Rose, 


"Fantasia”  .  183 

Pink  Bountiful,  a  New  Buff, 

Floribunda  Rose  .  183 

R.  N.-Y.  Boy  Meets  R.  N.-Y. 

Girl  .  449 

Rural  School  20,  Clinton  Co., 

N.  Y.  Showing  Gertrude 
Facteau,  Teacher  With 
Pupils  .  445 


Rye  Grass,  Domestic,  in  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y .  180 


S 


Poor  Land,  at  the  Hutchins 
Farm,  in  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  749 

Spun  Gold  Rose .  389 

Squashes,  Big  Weighing  up  to 
53  Pounds  Each  at  the  Conn. 
Experiment  Station  Farm ....  187 
Howard  Strawberry  Plants 
Growing  at  Walberta  Farms  46 
Students  at  Work  on  Elmhurst’s 
Newtown  High  School  Agri¬ 
cultural  Dept,  N.  Y.  C. . .  90 

Pair  of  Suffolks  Owned  by 
W.  Mara,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.  447 
Sun  Porches  for  Turkeys  at 
Hutchings  Turkey  Farm, 

Tolland  County,  Conn .  128 

T.  R.  Swanback  Plowing  with 
Tractor  at  Conn.  Expriment 
Sub-Station,  Windsor,  Conn.  587 
Swale  Hay  Used  on  Compost 
Heap  of  Kirby  Bros.  Farm, 
Burlington,  Chittenden  Co.. 

Vermont  .  587 

Sweet  Cherries,  Black  Tart¬ 
arian,  A  Box  of .  586 

Sweet  Cherry  Trees  Planted 
for  Beauty  as  Well  as  Fruit  586 
Sweet  Clover  Limed  and  Plow¬ 
ed  Under  as  a  Soil  Builder..  682 


T 

Taughannock  Falls  Near  Tru- 
mansburg  in  Tompkins  Co., 

New  York  .  282 

Team  in  Excellent  Condition 
on  Farm  of  Harold  Tripp, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York..  294 
Thinning  Apple  Trees  at 


Blossom  Time  .  84 

Tobacco  Growing  on  the 
Brewer  Farm,  Hartford  Co., 

Connecticut  .  1 

Tomato,  the  New  Burpee  Hy¬ 
brid,  Early,  High  Yielding..  5 

The  Tulipa  Tarda .  142 

Tractor  Dusting  Cabbage  Field 
on  Farm  of  Thos.  Dixon  & 
Sons,  No.  Syracuse,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  New  York....  509 
Tractor  on  Farm  of  Raymond 
Kelsey,  Near  McClure,  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.  and  Helper 

Ed.  Alexander  .  422 

Tractor  With  Trailer  Attach¬ 
ment  Used  by  Charles  Sharp 
and  Son,  Burlington  County 

New  Jersey  .  657 

“Tulip  Time”  Annual  Festival 

in  Holland,  Michigan .  443 

Turkeys’  Laying  Nest  at  Reid’s 
Turkey  Farm  in  Monmouth 

County,  New  Jersey .  76 

Turkey  Picking  Machine .  126 


V 

Vetch  and  Clover  Hay  Being 
Cut  by  E.  L.  Pierce  on  His 

Vermont  Farm  .  352 

Viola,  New  “The  Purple 
Heart”  .  354 


W 


Saanen  Doe  Owned  by  John 
T.  Reis,  Fayettesville,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.  .602 

Sap  Gathering  in  a  Maple 

Sugar  Orchard .  138 

Scene  Near  Whites  Store 
Church,  in  Chenango  Co., 

New  York .  525 

Senior  Herd  Sire  at  the 
Misses  Andrews’  Farm,  Sus¬ 
sex  County,  England,  Rose 
Lad  2nd  of  Maple  Lodge, 

A.  R .  632 

Shorthorn  Bull  Sire  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College .  26 

Shorthorn  Heifers  at  Conner 
Prairie  Farms,  Hamilton  Co., 

Indiana  .  139 

Shorthorn  Steers,  Well  Con¬ 
ditioned,  Owned  by  David 
A.  Harris,  on  His  Farm  Near 
Perryapolis,  Fayette  Co., 

Pennsylvania  .  730 

Shuffle  Hoe,  Homemade  Draw¬ 
ing  . 275 

Silo.  Concrete  on  W.  O’Brien’s 
Farm,  Near  Waverly,  Chemung 

County,  New  York .  204 

Silo  Made  of  Concrete  on  Ray¬ 
mond  Baker’s  Farm,  New 
Brunswick,  Middlesex  Co., 

New  Jersey  .  524 

Soil  Conservation  Using  Con¬ 
tour  Stripping  by  Edward 
L.  Kent,  in  Allegany  County 

New  York  .  715 

Soil  Heating  Electric  Cable....  57 
Soybeans  Being  Planted  by  W. 
Leedom  on  the  H.  A.  Stretch 
Farm  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa....  396 
Soybeans  Grown  With  and 

Without  Lime  Hydrate .  682 

Spruce  and  Pine  Trees,  on 


Ernest  Wadhams  on  N.  H. 

Farm  Using  Brook  for  Power  448 
Wheat,  Yorkwin,  Being  Har¬ 
vested  on  Farm  o  fK.  C. 
Livermore,  Near  Rochester, 
Monroe  County,  New  York..  270 
Wheat,  Yorkwin,  on  Farm  of 
John  Corby.  Near  Lima, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y. . .  270 

The  Wild  Tulip .  143 

William  L.  Dolley  III  of  Getz- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  with  His  Fox 

Terrier,  Butch .  490 

Wings  of  Molting  Duck .  124 

Winner  of  Conn.  “Chicken  of 
Tomorrow”  Contest,  John 

Spangenberg  .  610 

Winter  Wheat  Field  on  Farm 
of  J.  P.  Calionet  Near  Colum¬ 
bus.  Kansas  . 486 

Woodchuck-Catching  Dog,  Fritz, 
Owned  by  Dorothy  Smith, 

Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y .  532 

Woodchuck  Kiling  With  Gas 
From  Exhaust  Pipe  by  Baxter 
Cummings  and  Henry  McCrea 
Chittenden  Co.,  Vermont....  394 
Wood  Chunks  Prepared  for 
Winter  Fuel  on  Farm  of  M. 

E.  Monahan,  Lancaster,  N.  H.  716 
Wooden  Covered  Bridge,  Long¬ 
est,  Single  Span,  in  America  387 


Wood  'Thrush .  487 

Wren  and  Barn  Swallow .  487 

Y 

Yellow-Billed  Cuckoo .  487 

Yellow-Breasted  Chat .  487 

Yorkwin  Wheat  on  the  Claire 
A.  Shafer  Dairy  Farm  in 
Dansville,  Livingston  Co., 
New  York  .  575 
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By  IL  G.  M.  Jacobson 


popularity  of  several  recent 
books  on  farming  in  which  soil 
building  was  the  main  topic, 
is  convincing  proof  that  many 
farmers  are  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  sell- 
their  soil  fertility  capital  and  calling  it 
profit.  The  continued  harvesting  of  large  crops 
necessarily  means  that  large  amounts  of  plant 
food  are  also  removed  from  the  soil.  Unless 
provision  is  made  for  restoring  and  maintain¬ 
ing  soil  production,  ultimate  crop  failure 
eventually  results.  A  system  of  farming  under 
which  the  soil  becomes  better  rather  than 
poorer  should  therefore  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  Soil  depletion  is  caused  by  the 
necessary  farming  operation  of 
cultivation.  It  opens  up  the  soil 
causing  increased  biological  ac¬ 
tivity  which  in  turn  uses  up  humus 
and  liberates  soluble  plant  food, 
and  may  also  cause  more  or  less 
erosion.  Continued  loss  of  humus 
without  replacement  will  result 
in  a  progressively  poorer  soil.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  increase  or 
even  maintain  humus  in  continu¬ 
ously  cultivated  soils.  An  experi¬ 
mental  application  of  20  tons  of 
stable  manure  per  acre  each  year, 
along  with  a  Winter  cover  crop 
of  rye,  has  maintained  the  humus 
of  a  vegetable  cropped  soil  in 
central  Connecticut.  Some  increase 
of  soil  humus  was  obtained  when 
this  application  was  doubled,  and 
used  with  a  Winter  cover  crop  of 
rye.  Rye  cover  crops  alone  in  the 
same  test  failed  to  maintain  the 
original  humus  level  of  the  soil. 

These  investigations  have  been 
carried  on  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Green  manure  crops  such  as 
soybeans,  when  worked  into  the 
soil,  seem  to  increase  temporarily 
its  humus  content,  but  their  high 
percentage  of  water  offers  very 
weak  resistance  to  decaying  organ¬ 
isms,  with  the  result  that  the 
humus  disappeai's  readily.  Stable 
manures  are  partially  made  up  of 
indigestible  material  which  be¬ 
comes  mixed  with  the  matui’e 
vegetation  that  is  used  as  bedding. 

These  materials  are  more  resis¬ 
tant  to  decay  than  green  manure 
crops,  and  tend  to  accumulate  as 
soil  humus  when  supplied  annu¬ 
ally  in  sufficient  amounts.  The  use 
of  such  material  as  straw,  hay 
and  corn  stalks  would  also  supply 
a  more  decay  resistant  humus 
than  green  manure  crops,  and  thus 
be  of  help  toward  increasing  soil 
humus.  When  these  mature  plant 
l-esidues  are  incorporated  into  the 
soil,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
increase  the  fertilizer  application, 


especially  nitrogen,  .to  the  following  erop.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  plant  tesidxies  com¬ 
pete  with  crops  for  soluble,  plant  food.  They 
eventually  give  up  this'  aijiaiJjed  plant  food, 
but  usually  too  late  to  be  ol  use  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop.  Consequently,  the  plants  may 
suffer  from  malnutrition  unless  some  extra 
fertilizer  is  supplied.  The  solving  of  humus 
maintenance  in  soils  can  be  accomplished 
either  by  heavy  annual  applications  of  stable 
manure,  or  the  incorporation  of  cured  plant 
residues.  Since  manures  may  not  be  available 
in  sufficient  amounts,  the  second  best  method 
would  be  by  the  use  of  non-succulent  plant 


Tobacco  farmers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  have  found  that  soil  humus  can  be 
properly  maintained  by  the  use  of  liberal  quantities  of  organic  nitrogen  carry¬ 
ing  residues  such  as  cotton  seed  meal  and  tobacco  stems,  plus  the  use  of  cover 
crops.  This  good  field  of  tobacco  is  on  the  Brewer  Farm  in  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


This  excellent  stand  of  heavy  yielding,  high  quality  potatoes,  on  the  J.  B. 
Stewart  farm  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  is  the  result  of  a  proper  fertility  pro¬ 
gram  combined  with  the  right  kind  of  care. 


residues  for  maintaining  soil  humus.  Many 
successful  tobacco  farmers  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  maintain  their  soil  humus  by  the  use 
of  organic  nitrogen  carrying  residues  such  as 
cotton  seed  meal,  castor  pomace,  soybean  meal 
or  tobacco  stems,  and  also  a  cover  crop. 

The  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer  goes  hand  in 
hand  along  with  humus  for  the  production  of 
continued  satisfactory  crops.  The  proper  use 
of  lime  is  dependent  upon  the  crop  to  be  grown 
and  the  reaction  of  the  soil.  Such  crops  as 
potatoes  or  tobacco  do  best  on  moderately  acid 
soils.  However,  a  soil  can  be  too  acid  even 
for  potatoes  or  tobacco.  Soil  derived  from 
acidic  rocks  or  those  weathered  and  cropped 
for  a  long  time  without  liming  are  generally 
acid  and  require  lime  for  good  plant  growth. 
But  a  soil  derived  from  calcareous  rock 
(limestone)  is  usually  approximately  neutral 
in  reaction,  unless  it  has  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time.  Over-liming 
of  soils  can  be  as  detrimental  as 
under-liming.  The  chief  effect  of 
over-liming  is  the  rendering  un¬ 
available  of  iron,  boron,  and 
manganese  in  the  soil.  Deficiencies 
of  these  elements  cause  foliage 
yellowing  in  the  upper  portions* 
of  plants. 

The  proper  selection  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  complete  fertilizers 
should  be  governed  from  at  least 
three  angles,  namely,  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  contained,  the  soil,  and  the 
crop.  Complete  fertilizers  are  made 
up  with  varying  proportions  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash. 
The  nitrogen  used  is  generally 
composed  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
the  phosphorus  of  acid  phosphate, 
and  the  potash  of  muriate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  It  is  advantageous 
for  the  nitrogen  fraction  to  be 
made  up  of  one-fourth  nitrate, 
one-half  ammonia  or  urea,  and 
one-fourth  organic  nitrogen.  A 
mixture  of  these  proportions 
spreads  out  the  available  nitrogen 
over  a  longer  period  for  crop 
growth,  and  partially  prevents 
large  losses  of  the  element  by 
leaching  rains. 

Light  sandy  soils  require  heavier 
applications  of  fertilizers  than 
heavier  loam  or  silt  loam  soils. 
Crops  vary  in  their  need  for  the 
different  elements.  High  potash 
complete  fertilizers  are  best  for 
potatoes,  high  phosphate  for  grains 
and  high  nitrogen  for  leaf  crops. 

Mineral  fertilizers  now  used  are 
becoming  more  and  more  con¬ 
centrated  in  respect  to  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  increasing  concentra¬ 
tion,  other  elements  are  being 
omitted.  Convincing  data  have 
shown  that  additions  of  magnesi¬ 
um,  manganese,  boron,  copper, 
zinc,  and  other  elements  to  fertil¬ 
izer  mixtures  have  been  necessary 
in  certain  cases  to  insure  satis¬ 
factory  growth.  In  the  Northeast, 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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0/  STRONGER 
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0/  MORE 
0  DRAWBAR  PULL 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every 
Monday  evening  over  NBC. 

Copyright,  1946,  The  Firestone  Tire  Sc  Bubber  Co. 


THE  TIRES  THAT  PULL  BETTER  LONGER 


ONLY  one  tractor  tire  has  the 
patented  “Center  Bite”  tread 
design  •  • » that’s  the  Firestone  Ground 
Grip*  This  “Center  Bite**  will  give 
your  tractor  up  to  16%  more  pull  at 
the  drawbar*  That’s  because  the  triple- 
braced  bars  cross  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  traction  zone  where  the  center  of 
your  load  falls*  And  it  doesn’t  catch 
trash  and  clog  up  like  open-center 
treads* 


But  the  extra  pull  of  a  “Center  Bite’* 
Ground  Grip  tire  is  not  its  only 
advantage.  It  has  a  40%  longer  tread 
life  and  the  cord  body  is  14%  stronger* 
That  is  why  more  farmers  use  Firestone 
Ground  Grips  than  any  other  make* 

You  will  find  that  you  can  save 
time*  money  and  do  a  better  job  of 
farming  with  Firestone  Ground  Grips 
.  .  »  the  only  tires  with  the  “Center 


*Area  in  white  shows  the  “Center  Bite”  traction 
zone,  not  found  in  other  tires  because  of  Firestone's 
exclusive  patent  rights. 
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“What  Am  I  Offered?” 

Second  hand  goods  are  finding  them¬ 
selves  a  market  and  the  voice  of  the 
auctioneer  is  heard  throughout  our  land. 
Seldom  do  we  enter  the  local  store  or 
post  office  without  seeing  handbills  ad¬ 
vertising  one  or  more  sales  of  livestock, 
farm  machinery,  household  goods  or  all 
three.  And  the  goods  sell,  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  our  fathers.  We  re¬ 
cently  attended  a  hilltop  sale,  miles 
from  a  city,  and  parking  space  along 
the  highway  was  nearly  full  for  what 
seemed  a  mile. 

The  modern  auctioneer  is  an  astute 
business  man  with  a  large  tent,  a  secre¬ 
tary  to  note  down  payments  and  sales 
and  often  with  one  or  more  members 
of  his  family  to  deliver  to  buyers  in  the 
crowd  such  articles  as  may  be  carried. 
In  the  case  of  livestock  and  machinery, 
not  all  the  offerings  are  from  the  farm 
where  the  sale  is  held.  In  some  cases 
other  owners  may  bring  offerings  to 
be  entered. 

A  sale  is  a  social  event.  People  often 
attend  that  they  may  meet  others  and 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  lr  ’ 
prices  and  demands  and  perhaps  trans¬ 
act  a  bit  of  business  for  themselves  on 
the  side.  There  is  a  friendly  atmosphere 
and  a  lot  of  joking.  A  top  flight 
auctioneer  keeps  his  crowd  in  good 
humor,  though  he  himself  is  bewild¬ 
ered  by  the  rules  and  regulations  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  O.P.A.  Ceiling  prices 
pn  some  articles  may  be  expressed,  not 
in  dollars,  but  in  fractions  of  the  price 
more  than  two  years  before.  One 
auctioneer  defies  anyone  who  is  not  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  or  a  Chinese 
logician  to  figure  them  out  according 
to  the  rules. 

Recently  we  attended  an  auction, 
hoping  to  buy  one  of  the  larger  items 
of  house  furnishings.  Small  articles, 
bedding  and  light  furniture  were  put 
up  first  for  sale.  This  took  nearly  all 
the  afternoon.  We  did  buy  a  wooden 
bowl,  only  to  find  it  cracked.  But  it 
contained  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  hammer, 
knitting  needles,  sausage  seasoning  and 
other  articles,  so  we  had  no  com¬ 
plaint.  We  learned  later  that  at  night¬ 
fall  the  names  of  those  who  bid  the 
ceiling  price  on  each — stoves,  refrigera¬ 
tors  etc.— were  placed  in  a  hat  and,  as 
was  proper,  the  first  name  drawn  took 
the  article. 

The  furniture  sold  at  such  high  prices 
that  two  ladies  in  the  crowd  discussed 
the  advisibility  of  offering  their  own 
plunder,  (as  some  of  our  southern 
people  call  it)  for  sale.  Some  ridiculous 
prices  are  paid  out  of  sheer  perversity 
by  people  who  dislike  each  other  and 
hold  bidding  matches.  Someone  kept 
bidding  against  an  antique  dealer  from 
a  nearby  town.  The  price  of  the  small 
rose  bowl  soared.  The  dealer  knew  her 
glass.  Articles  from  the  5-and-10  sold 
at  doubled  prices.  The  atmosphere 
starts  folks  bidding  on  stuff  for  which 
they  have  no  use.  Later  it  is  sold  for 
a  song  or  given  away. 

Needless  to  say,  out  here  in  the 
country  there  is  small  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  a  fortune  hidden  in  old  furniture. 
But  a  well-known  auctioneer  tells  of  a 
purchaser’s  old  sofa  falling  in  two 
amidship  at  the  sale  revealing  negoti¬ 
able  securities  worth  $25,000  and  of 
finding  a  mahogany  desk,  that  sold  for 
$49,  to  be  a  genuine  Chippendale  worth 
at  least  $4,000. 

We  really  do  not  advise  taking  your 
camp  stool  and  knitting  to  a  sale,  al¬ 
though  we  have,  at  sales,  needed  the 
latter;  but  if  one  needs  an  article 
offered  and  knows  what  the  price 
should  be,  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
a  good  one  that  cannot  be  found  in 
stores.  Sales  are  fun,  even  though  most 
of  us,  as  the  sale  nears  its  end,  note 
that  the  words  of  the  auctioneer  are 
applicable  to  the  money  we  brought 
with  us — “Going,  going,  gone.”  m.  c.  s. 


Tractor  Not  a  Motor  Vehicle 

Last  Summer  while  my  tractor  was 
drawing  a  combine  along  the  highway, 
a  motorist  coming  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  hit  the  combine  and  did  quite 
a  bit  of  damage.  The  other  man’s  car 
was  also  damaged.  He  reported  the 
accident  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau 
in  Albany  because  I  soon  received  a 
letter  from  the  Bureau  asking  me 
whether  I  carried  any  automobile 
liability  insurance  on  my  Buick  car; 
and  that  if  not,  I  had  to  get  a  policy 
at  once  and  also  post  security.  I  got 
the  policy  and  advised  the  Bureau. 
Then  they  told  me  that  for  security  I 
had  to  put  up  $550  in  cash  to  cover  any 
judgment  that  the  other  man  might 
obtain  against  me.  They  said  it  was  a 
requirement  of  the  new  Safety  Re¬ 
sponsibility  Act.  $550  is  a  lot  of  money 
and  I’d  like  to  know  if  I  have  to  put 
up  this  money.  r.  e.  b. 

Since,  under  the  Vehicle  and  Traffic 
Law,  neither  a  tractor  nor  a  combine 
is  a  motor  vehicle,  we  pointed  out  this 
fact  to  the  Bureau  and  asked  them  if 
a  mistake  had  not  been  made.  We  were 
promptly  advised  that  after  a  review 
of  the  case  it  was  apparent  that  trac¬ 
tors  and  combines  were  not  covered  by 
the  law,  that  R.  E.  B.  was  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
either  to  put  up  any  security  or  obtain 
a  policy  of  liability  insurance  on  his 
automobile. 

However,  R.  E.  B.  has  decided  to  keep 
the  policy  in  force.  The  cost  is  small 
and,  as  he  says  himself,  he  feels  safer 
now  when  he  is  driving  his  car. 
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Milk  Dealers  and  Stooges  Try  New  Swindle 


ONE  of  the  most  disgraceful  exhibitions  ever 
witnessed  of  milk  dealer-farm  leader 
collusion  in  a  plot  to  wreck  New  York’s  dairy 
industry,  has  just  completed  a  parade  of  meet¬ 
ings  through  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  a  dealer’s  bill  of  goods  under  the  phoney 
disguise  of  a  producer  program.  Fortunately, 
at  this  writing,  it  looks  as  though  the  com¬ 
bination  has  overplayed  its  performance  of 
duplicity  and  is  beginning  to  bog  down  of  its 
own  weight. 

Last  October,  the  practically  defunct  Pro¬ 
ducers  Bargaining  Agency,  yet  still  subsidized 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  joined  hands  with 
the  dealer-dominated  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
aha  Crowley  Milk  Producers  in  a  petition  to 
the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  for  a  public  hearing  on  their  proposal  to 
increase  the  Class  I  price  from  the  present 
$3.70  a  cwt.  to  $4.66  from  April  through  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  to  $5.06  from  October  through- 
March.  At  the  same  time,  these  same  three  so- 
called  “producer”  groups  joined  with  the  Milk 
Dealers  Association  in  another  petition  for  a 
public  hearing  on  a  twofold  proposition:  (1) 
To  reinstate  diversion  payments  up  to  20  cents 
a  cwt.  on  milk  used  in  Class  III  (principally 
evaporated  milk);  and  (2)  To  authorize  the 
posting  and  sale  of  Class  IV  milk  (butter  and 
American  cheese)  at  prices  below  the  class 
values  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Milk  Order. 
Unlike  the  first  request  for  an  increase  ip  the 
fluid  price,  these  last  two  amendments  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  continuance  or 
elimination  of  the  milk  subsidy.. 

Meetings  Held  Throughout  State 

Because  of  the  decreasing  lack  of  genuine 
producer  interest  in  official  hearings  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Order,  it  was  arranged  that  in 
advance  of  the  usual  hearings  on  these  two 
petitions,  there  would  be  a  series  of  informal 
meetings  throughout  the  milkshed  that  could 
be  more  conveniently  attended  by  dairymen. 
Whether  this  plan  was  suggested  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  or  by  the  proponents  is  not  known, 
but  at  any  rate  the  unholy  dealer-farm  stooge 
alliance  attempted  to  take  full  advantage  of 
what  they  must  have  thought  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  “get  their  licks  in”  first. 
Very  little  publicity  was  given  to  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram;  just  enough  to  make  it  look  legal.  As 
a  result,  the  five  upstate  meetings  at  Malone, 
Albany,  Syracuse,  Elmira  and  Port  Jervis  were 
not  only  “packed”  by  the  professionals  but 
were  practically  taken  over  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  and  run  by  a  Frank  Lent,  a  Dairymen’s 
League  attorney.  At  each  meeting,  Lent  spent 
hours  explaining  his  clients’  position  and  the 
alleged  reasons  for  their  position,  and  then 
called  his  three  main  witnesses,  the  same  at  all 
the  meetings,  A.  D.  Hakes  for  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  H.  A.  Rolfe  for  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers,  and  H.  W.  Russell  for  Crowley  Pro¬ 
ducers;  each  of  whom  had  practically  the 
same  thing  to  say  each  time.  Some  scattered 
opposition  was  voiced,  but  it  was  seen  to  it 
that  not  too  much  time  was  left  for  dissenters. 

What  has  been  so  particularly  brazen  about 
the  appearances  of  these  spurious  farm  spokes¬ 
men  is  their  public  pleading  on  behalf  of  the 
big  dealers.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  content 
with  explaining  their  own  plan  for  boosting 
the  Class  I  price,  which  might  possibly  at  first 
glance  interest  some  dairymen  before  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  conse¬ 
quences  carefully.  But  in  addition,  these 
stooges  have  actually  taken  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  explain  and  attempt  to  defend  the 
dealers’  own  schemes  not  only  for  lowering 
the  farm  price  on  all  milk  going  into  evapo¬ 
rated  milk,  butter  and  American  cheese, 
which  is  admittedly  the  purpose,  but  also  for 
knocking  the  props  out  from  under  the  entire 
system  of  Federal  Order  milk  pricing,  which, 
whether  deliberately  or  not,  would  be  the 
inevitable  result.  At  no  one  of  the  upstate 
meetings  did  any  dealer  or  dealer  attorney 
(except  Lent  of  course)  assume  the  burden 
of  arguing  for  these  proposals.  Lent  and  his 
three  Charlie  McCarthys  did  all  the  work  for 
them.  Not  even  at  the  New  York  City  meet¬ 
ing  did  any  big  dealers  speak  up.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  rely  on  their  “farm  friends”  who 


went  through  their  usual  performance  for  the 
sixth  time.  Some  concern  was  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  when  17  consumer  groups  were  given 
the  floor  to  speak  out  strongly  against  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Class  I  price.  They  urged  that  if 
and  when  the  subsidy  were  removed,  the  loss 
to  dairymen  be  made  up  out  of  an  increase  to 
them  in  the  surplus  class  prices.  Independent 
dealers  were  also  heard  at  the  New  York  hear¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  the  entire  program. 

What  is  wrong  with  these  amendments  and 
why  are  dairymen  becoming  aroused  in  their 
growing  opposition  to  them? 

Bait  of  a  High  Class  I  Price 

Under  the  first  amendment,  the  average 
year-round  increase  in  the  Class  I  price  would 
be  $1.16  a  cwt.,  which  is  calculated,  with  50 
percent  of  all  the  milk  going  into  Class  I,  to 
yield  about  the  same  as  the  average  annual 
subsidy.  This  2%  cents  a  quart  increase  in  the 
farm  fluid  price  means,  and  no  one  disputes  the 
fact,  a  consumer  price  ranging  from  16  V2  cents 
a  quart  at  the  store  to  a  minimum  of  19V2  cents 
at  the  home.  Before  many  months  had  passed, 
this  three  cent  boost  of  the  retail  price  would 
reduce  consumption,  perhaps  seriously,  and  as 
a  result,  millions  of  pounds  of  milk  would  be 
forced  into  the  lower  classes  that  return  pro¬ 
ducers  less  money  and  yield  much  greater  prof¬ 
its  to  dealers.  It  would  be  far  better  for  farm 
groups  to  insist  upon  a  drastic  cut  in  distribution 
costs  that  presently  run  close  to  10  cents  a  quart 
on  home  delivered  milk.  Then,  dairymen 
could  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  milk  and 
consumers  would  be  able  to  buy  all  the  milk 
they  needed  for  their  families’  health.  The  Ives 
State  Food  Commission  has  had  plenty  of  time 
to  investigate  the  dealer  price  spread  but  so 
far  has  failed  to  do  so  on  the  excuse  that  the 
Commission  must  first  have  full  information 
and  knowledge  about  the  entire  dairy  industry 
before  going  into  any  question  of  the  spread. 
How  Mr.  Ives  attempts  to  accomplish  very 
much  even  then  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  since 
he  calls  his  Commission  a  fact-finding  body, 
not  an  investigating  body,  and  presumably 
there  is  no  intention  of  ever  exercising  any 
powers  of  subpoena  over  dealers  which  is  so 
necessary  if  the  real  truth  is  ever  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  In  view  of  this  position  taken  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Food  Commission,  it 
would  seem  to  be  very  much  in  order  for  Mr. 
O’Dwyer,  New  York’s  new  mayor,  to  consider 
an  investigation  of  his  own  into  dealers’  books 
and  records  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  City 
Department  of  Investigation.  Even  though 
such  an  inquiry  might  prove  embarrassing  in 
view  of  the  special  $5,000  gift  made  to  the 
O’Dwyer  campaign  fund  three  months  ago  by 
five  officials  of  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  it  would 
be  very  much  in  the  public  interest  and,  from 
the  political  point  of  view,  a  most  courageous 
undertaking.  It  is  clear  that  dairymen  will 


never  get  their  fair  share  of  the  consumers’ 
dollar  until  the  spread  is  reduced,  no  matter 
how  high  the  Class  I  price  may  be  pushed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  price  can  easily  be  set  at 
such  a  high  peak,  as  is  now  being  suggested, 
that  the  results  in  terms  of  blended  price 
will  be  disastrous  to  producers. 

Want  Diversion  Racket  Restored 

As  to  the  joint  “producer-dealer”  proposal 
to  reinstate  the  old  diversion  payments,  it  is 
claimed  that  there  is  no  longer  any  profit  to 
dealers  in  evaporating  milk  at  the  New  York 
price  because  of  midwest  competition.  Dairy¬ 
men  were  saddled  with  diversion  payments  for 
four  years  until  November  1942,  and  the 
scheme  cost  them  over  $13,000,000,  all  of  which 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  big  manufacturing 
dealers.  They  were  finally  discarded  as  un¬ 
necessary  and  too  subject  to  abuse.  Certainly 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  restored 
now,  especially  when  the  dealers  themselves 
refuse  to  speak  publicly  for  them.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  profits  and  losses,  then  proof  should 
be  offered  from  the  dealers’  books  to  substanti¬ 
ate  their  claim.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  will  be 
done  because  on  the  record  the  competitive 
factor  looks  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  For 
example,  the  Boston  price  for  the  comparative 
product  has  been  regularly  higher  than  the 
Class  III  price  under  the  New  York  Order;  yet 
this  amendment  would  place  a  price  on  Class 
III  milk  just  a  few  cents  above  the  butter 
price.  In  arguing  against  diversion  payments, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Young,  dairy  economist  employed 
by  the  Mutual  Cooperative  of  Independent 
Producers,  properly  points  out  that  when  diver¬ 
sion  payments  were  provided  for  in  the  Order 
between  1938  and  1942  —  “it  was  the  first  time 
that  producers  had  been  assessed  large  sums 
of  money  to  pay  for  practices  that  were  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  plant  operators 
and  about  which  most  of  the  producers  who 
were  called  upon  to  pay,  had  nothing  whatever 
to  say  about  the  way  the  milk  was  handled. 
It  was  thoroughly  wrong  in  principle  and  un¬ 
sound  in  practice.  Let  us  hope  it  is  nevei: 
again  repeated.” 

How  Auction  Plan  Would  Work 

The  third  and  final  amendment,  jointly  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  “producer-dealer”  combine — the 
posting  and  sale  at  auction  of  Class  IV  milk — - 
is  the  most  vicious  and  therefore  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  ail;  important  to  dealers  and  to 
large,  dealer-minded,  co-operative  handlers 
because  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  pile  up  huge 
profits  at  producers’  expense  on  butter  and 
cheese  sales,  by  guaranteeing  them  against  any 
loss  whatsoever  on  Class  IV  milk  during  the 
flush  period;  important  to  producers  because 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  they  would 
in  effect  tell  the  dealers,  “You  can  sell  our  milk 
for  butter  and  cheese  (Continued  on  Page  37) 


Trying  to  Knock  the  Props  Out  from  Under  Federal  Order  Milk  Pricing 


MilJt  dealers  and  their  stooge  farm  leaders  are  again  working  together  in  close  harmony  in  an  insidious 
attempt  to  forge  the  Federal  Milk  Order  into  an  even  better  dealer  tool  than  it  now  is,  so  as  to  gain  greater 

control  over  producer  and  consumer  milk  prices  than  ever  before. 
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Free  from  disease  .... 
sturdy  stocky  plants 
Grown  on  selected  soils 
absolutely  true  to  name 

We  are  the  largest  growers  and  shippers  of  Strawberry  plants  in 
U.  S.  A.  Our  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  ideal  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  well-rooted,  superior  plants.  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  grow  and  test  the 
new  Strawberry  selections  prior  to  their  introduction  to  the  general 
buying  public.  New  varieties  are  named  and  released  for  intro¬ 
duction  only  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  have 
proven  their  superiority  over  existing  sorts. 

NOTABLE  NEW  VARIETIES 

Notable  among  the  new  varieties  recently  released,  which  we  are 
now  offering,  are;  Midland,  Fairpeake  and  Suwannee.  Other 
recent  introductions,  which  have  now  become  well  known,  include 
Catskill,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Maytime,  Redstar,  Starbright  and  Temple. 


Write  For  Your  Free  Copy  Of 
Our  1946  Catalog 

offering  all  the  new  and  leading  stan¬ 
dard  varieties  of  Strawberries,  fruit 
trees,  small  fruit  plants,  garden  roots, 
hedge  plants,  roses,  flowering  shrubs, 
bulbs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  etc.  This 
beautiful  book,  with  illustrations  in 
natural  color,  gives  planting  directions 
and  other  worthwhile  information. 

Write  Today 

i  BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

■  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


VICTORY  GIANT  ASTERS- 


■HARRIS  SHEDS — 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

THIS  YEAR  LET’S  CELEBRATE! 

What  better  way  to  show  your  appreciation  of  the  return  of  peace  than 
by  beautifying  your  home  grounds  with  flowers.  Plant  these  Victory  Giant 
Asters  which  produce  large  flowers  with  shaggy  reflexed  petals.  The 
mixture  contai«s  white,  shades  of  pink  and  salmon,  blue  and  some  with 
6triped  petals.  They  bloom  earlier  than  the  other  large  flowering  asters. 
If  you  want  vegetables  and  flowers  which  have  been  selected  and  bred  for 
northern  conditions,  plant  Harris  Seeds.  They  are  grown  in  the  North, 
which  means  they  mature  earlier,  have  extra  vitality,  and  produce  high 
yields  of  superior  quality. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

•1946  CATALOG  now  Amdij 


More  Profit  From 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Our  list  includes  the  best  in  each  maturity  group  from  earliest  to  latest. 
All  are  wilt  resistant,  high  yielders  of  fine  quality,  large  ears  that  sell  fast 
at  top  prices.  Our  special  Sweet  Corn  Circular  gives  full  details  and  valu¬ 
able  planting  hints;  also  latest  news  on  ear  worm  and  borer  control.  Every 
sweet  corn  grower  should  read  this.  It  will  help  you  to  more  profit.  A 
post  card  brings  it.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  MUSCAT 
GRAPES 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters 
of  immense  size,  up  to  2  lbs. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


K 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS,  BRUISES,  GALLS 

CORONA 

ANTISEPTIC  OINTMENT 


[SOFTENING  • SOOTHING | 


01  Bx  ucClfHTTT 


uppee’s  Giant, 

WEETPEAS 

6  Favorite  “ 

Colors 

Postpaid 

Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Cream-Pink — 

largest  flowers,  exquisitely 
t,  waved  and  frilled,  most¬ 
ly  four  on  each  stem.  Grown 
bn  Burpee’s  Floradale  Farms. 
All  6  Packets  of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color,  ( value  95c)  for  only  25c! 
a  larger  planting,  6  Half-Ounces, 
each  color,  (value  $2.85)  for  $1. 

W-  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

691  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Home  Garden  That  Did  Well 

Many  people  are  saying  that  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Garden  type  of  work  is  now  un¬ 
necessary,  but  my  experience  in  this 
project  has  been  so  profitable  in  many 
ways  that  I  plan  to  continue  and  im¬ 
prove  it  as  a  bulwark  in  good  home 
making.  Our  vegetable  plot,  36x22  feet, 
is  in  a  small  Vermont  village,  where 
seasons  are  short  and  labor  scarce. 
Attempting  nothing,  therefore,  which 
one  pair  of  hands  could  not  manage  if 
we  as  our  choice  in 

1945  for  Summer  and  Fall  consumption: 
beets,  cabbages,  chard,  midget  corn, 
okra,  lima  and  wax  beans,  tomatoes, 
parsley  and  several  herbs.  Necessary 
expenses  including  labor  to  prepare 
ground,  seed,  tomato  plants  and  fertil¬ 
izer  came  to  $8.15.  My  neighbor  grew  a 
similar-sized  plot  largely  for  canning, 
and  being  able  to  do  all  his  own  work 
spent  only  a  fraction  of  that  sum;  but 
even  so,  our  garden  yielded  nearly  five 
times  its  cost.  Day-by-day  records  show 
it  supplied  519  portions  of  food,  with  a 
value  of  $38.43  at  local  current  prices 
.  Past  experience  with  various  plant- 
mgs  eased  labor  on  this  final  Victory 
garden.  So  I  shall  continue  to  choose 
varieties  of  vegetables  largely  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  for  example, 
bush  beans  (no  poles),  oak  leaf  lettuce 
(long  season) ,  and  midget  corn  (no 
hilling  up) .  I  shall  again  plant  side  by 
siqg  mutually  suitable  things  like  corn 
and  cucumbers,  and  expect  to  find  two 
corn  rows  yielding  again  240  ears,  and 
cucumbers  like  catalogue  "pictures.  I 
know  that  a  brief  daily  inspection  and 
doing  the  proper  thing  at  the  right  time 
will  control  most  pests,  and  that  such 
simple,  inexpensive  devices  as  a  hand 
weeder  on  a  long  handle  and  wire 
twists  for  tying-up  will  eliminate  much 
fatigue  and  labor. 

Another  advantage  of  the  home  vege¬ 
table  garden  is  an  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perimentation.  Here  you  may  try  out 
on  a  small  scale,  something  possibly 
more  worth  while  for  use  another  year- 
should  the  small  experiment  not  pay,  no 
harm  is  done.  Last  season  I  tried  out 
midget  tomatoes  and  tampala;  the 
former  I  shall  repeat,  the  latter  grew 
well,  but  personally  I  prefer  other 
greens.  I  also  tried  the  recommended 
scheme  of  sowing  annuals  in  part  of  a 
row  where  they  will  be  cultivated  when 
the  vegetables  are  done;  I  had  fine 
zinnias  and  marigolds  for  cutting  with 
almost  no  trouble  at  all.  I  look  for- 
ward  to  learning  further  practical 
methods  good  in  the  small  garden.  In 
short,  I  feel  that  a  priceless  skill  many 
have  gained  should  not  be  lost.  a.  m 

New  York 


Red  Raspberry  Varieties 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  red 
raspberry  that  grows  like  a  bush?  This 
kind  of  berry  has  to  be  put  down  like 
a  grape  vine,  in  order  to  multiply.  I 
would  appreciate  any  information  about 
this,  also  where  I  may  buy  it.  I  have 
a  small  garden  and  think  this  kind 
would  be  suitable  as  it  does  not  spread. 

Pennsylvania  g. 

All  red  raspberry  varieties  increase 
by  suckers.  The  purple  raspberries, 
which  are  a  good  substitute  for  the  red 
raspberry,  are  more  bushy  in  habit  than 
the  red  raspberries  and  are  increased 
by  layering  the  tips  of  the  new  shoots. 
In  late  August  or  early  September  the 
tips  are  inserted  vertically  in  loose  soil 
to  a  depth  of  four  inches.  Roots  form 
and  the  following  Spring  the  new  plants 
are  taken  up  and  reset.  Sodus  and 
Marion  are  two  good  varieties.  G.  L.  s. 

Winter-Killed  Willow  Tree 

Would  be  very  grateful  to  have  some 
knowledge  on  care  of  willow  tree.  It 
has  been  affected  with  a  sort  of  ant  that 
has  eaten  the  bark.  It  falls  completely 
off  and  has  left  the  trunk  bare  for  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  cover  the  bark  with  to 
help  it?  m.  e.  z. 

From  your  description  it  is  possible 
that  your  willow  tree  has  been  winter- 
killed.  The  ants  are  working  in  the 
dead  bark  and  outer  wood.  Scrape  off 
all  dead  bark  and  decaying  wood  and 
paint  the  dry  wood  with  any  outdoor 
paint  you  may  have  on  hand.  If  the 
tree  is  not'  completely  girdled,  it  may 
recover. 


Grafting  Evergreens 

We  have  a  large  white  pine  on  our 
front  lawn  which  has  lost  a  dozen  large 
low  limbs  in  the  last  sleet  and  snow- 
storm.  Is  it  possible  to  graft  small 
white  pine  grafts  into  it,  or  would  it 
take  some  other  evergreen?  m.  l.  l. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  graft  such  a  large 
pine  tree.  The  resin  which  would  flow 
from  the  wounds  would  strangle  the 
young  grafts  and  the  upper  branches 
would  tend -to  shade  out  the  new  grafts. 
Further,  it  is  doubtful  that  you  could 
make  other  evergreens  succeed  on  the 
white  pine. 

Vermont  Farm  Meetings 

The  dates  for  the  1946  annual 
Vermont  Union  Agricultural  Meetings 
and  Farm  Products  Show  are  Jaunary 
22,  23,  24  and  25,  inclusive  in  the 
Memorial  Auditorium  at  Burlington, 
Vermont.  This  event  has  long  been  one 
of  popular  interest  with  Vermont 
farmers.  Special  meetings  suited  to  all 
the  various  phases  of  farming  and 
marketing  will  be  held. 


WOODRUFF'S  CATALOG 


‘Ve$e&i6le  'l/wUetie* 
/tcCafcted  (<%  THIS  (^Utfuitc 


The  new  1946  vegetable  seed  catalog 
issued  by  F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.  is 
more  complete  than  ever.  New  and  im¬ 
proved  strains,  which  were  developed 
during  the  war  period,  are  all  listed. 

The  full  description  of  each  vegetable 
variety,  together  with  the  profusion  of 
illustrations,  gives  you  a  clear  idea  of  the 
growing  characteristics  of  each  vege¬ 
table.  This  information  is  based  on  our 
continuing  trials  at  Milford,  Conn.,  so 
you  may  be  sure  the  variety  has  been 
selected  for  raising  in  your  climate.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  useful 
catalog. 

WOODRUFF 

-  -  -  -  MAIL  TODAY  -  -  -  - 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  new,  1946  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 

Name . . . . 

Street  or  RPD . . . ^ . 

City  and  State  . . . . . 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS 

Buying  good  nursery  stock  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  satisfaction  and  wholesome 
goodness  so  you  want  the  best  plants 
you  can  buy. 

Kelly  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery  stock 
are  noted  for  their  vigor  and  "livability." 
Protect  your  investment  of  time  and 
money  this  year  by  planting  KELLY  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Write  today  for  our  NEW  1946  4-color 
CATALOG  listing  oil  the  best  varieties. 
It’s  FREE.  The  supply  of  good  nursery 
stock  is  limited  this  year,  so  order  early 
to  avoid  disappointment.  We  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  SATISFACTION.  FREE  PLANTING 
GUIDE  sent  with  each  order.  Our  66th 

year  Write 

KELLY  BROTHERS 
NURSERIES  INC 

31  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVIUE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  FREE  COLORED  CATALOG 


Seed  Corn 

Now  booking  orders  for  our  Quality  Seed  Corn. 


Lancaster  Sure  Crop 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
Yellow  Sweepstakes 
Ideal  Ensilage 
Golden  Queen  Ensilage 
Carlton  improved  Bed 


Viclaud  Seed  Oats 
Victory  Seed  Oats 
Manchu  Soy  Beans 
Special  Hay  Mixtures 
Timothy  Seed 
Clover  Seeds 


West  Branch  Sweepstakes  Garden  Seeds 
Eureka  Ensilage  SPECIAL  POPPING  COHN 

8-Uowed  Flint  Sweet  Corns 

ALSO  AMERICA'S  CHOICE  HYBRID  CORNS— THE 
FAMOUS  KRIZEIt  HYBRIDS  with  leading  numbers 
as  U.S.  No.  13,  U.S.  No.  35,  No.  306,  D-l,  Cornell 
29-3,  Cornell  34-53,  Ohio  C-92.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let  to —  CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  R,  PORTER’S  SIDELING,  PA. 


CHAPPED  UPS,  HANDS 
Need  KING’S 
CHAP-  WAX 

MEN,  one  application  with  this  handy  stick 
gives  soothing,  healing  protection  to  cracked 
skin  for  many  hours! 

For  a  limited  time  only,  30c  in  coin,  wrapped 
in  a  scrap  of  paper  with  your  name  and 
address,  will  bring  TWO  25c  size  CHAP- 
WAX  sticks  promptly. 

Save  by  ordering  from  manufacturer  direct. 

KING  LABS.  Cobden  Road,  PBILA.  18,  PA. 
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SEND  FOR 
YOUR  COPY 


HENDERSON'S 

SEED  CATALOG 


144  pages —  many  in  full  color.  Latest 
listings  of  the  finest  vegetables,  flowers 
,  and  supplies.  Valuable  information  to 
ifie  Ip  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  garden. 

%  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 

— t  Dept.  30-A 

V  35  Cortlandt  S*..  Hew  York  7.  N.  Y. 


Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
illustrations ;  60  in  color.  For  76 
years  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  Cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  500,000  cus¬ 
tomers  save  money  an- 
from  me,  a  grower. 

rnrr  special  trial  offer 

f*  It  P  I*  125  Seeds  of  My  New  Sensa- 
■  tion  Tomato  “King  of  the 

Earlies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yielder,  or  150  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab¬ 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c  stamp 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  5c  for 
both  special  offers.  CATALOG  FREE. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  485  ,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Eat.  1370 


net!  Write 

for  Your  Copy  of 

What,  When,  Where 
and  How  to  Plant" 


Order  Today,  exceptional  Bargains 
3  PEACH  TREES  (all  hardy  free¬ 
stone)  I  ea.  Famous  EL8ERTA; 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE,  early  yellow; 
BELLE  of  GA.,  white  flesh  0  fnr  OQe 
Planters  size,  I  to  I -1/2  ft.  0  Ior  03l» 
r4  PYRAMID  ARBOR  VITAE  best 
tall,  fast  growing,  spire-like  ever  Cl 
green,  3  yr.  pot  size,  6-8  in.  4  for  f 1 
5  Giant  Hardy  Exhibition  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  no- 
I  ea.  Red;  Pink;  White;  Yellow  and  Bronze.  5  for  «0l» 
3  Hardy  Everblooming  BUTTERFLY  BUSHES.  I  Cl 
ea.  Red,  white,  blue.  Bloom  sz.  pot  plants.  3  for  ■?* 


SPR/NCNUL  NURSER/ES-BOXi 


FINE  FRUITS 

Set  the  HOME  CARDEN 


fiPJniTIfi  Barry  Plants 
VCftHtr  3  andFrultTr.es 

Better  Varieties  for  Home  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Planting.  Bristol  Black  Rasp¬ 
berry,  highest  quality  and  most  widely 
adapted:  Marcy  Rod,  Marlon  Purple, 
largest  fruits  of  ail  Rasp.  Delicious  Blue¬ 
berries  large  as  grapes;  Thornless  Boy- 
senberrles;  Large  Red  Lake  Currants 
and  Poorman  Gooseberries.  Apricots, 
Nectarines  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Free 
Catalog  Full  of  Coltural  tips.  Send  today. 
W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  8  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Rootstocks  Improve  Grapes 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  our 
most  luscious  grapes  lack  vigor  of  vine 
and  size  of  cluster  when  grown  from 
cuttings.  Perhaps  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  where  an  optimum  climate 
prevails,  varieties  like  Winchell,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Sheridan  produce  profitably, 
but  in  other  grape  belts  they  are  puny 
and  unproductive.  The  trouble,  it 
seems,  is  that  they  have  poor  root  sys¬ 
tems.  Regardless  of  cultural  treatment, 
some  of  our  best  grapes  remain  weak 
growers. 

The  utilization  of  selected  rootstocks 
offers  a  timely  solution  to  this  problem. 
Ample  experimental  work  has  been 
done  to  reveal  that  a  change  of  roots 
will  perform  a  near  miracle  on  these 
excellent  but  weak  grapes.  Notable 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  done 
both  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  and 
at  the  Missouri  Fruit  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo„  in  the 
Ozarks. 

To  date,  Campbell’s  Early  has  shown 
the  most  improvement  in  yield  and  vine 
growth  when  grafted  on  a  better  root 
system.  The  best  stocks  have  increased 
yield  as  much  as  21  pounds  on  many 
vines  and  more  than  three  tons  an  acre. 
Surely,  here  is  evidence  of  a  magical 
key  to  greater  production. 

The  yield  of  Delaware  was  doubled 
when  this  variety  was  grown  on  select¬ 
ed  roots.  Moore’s  Early  gained  nearly 
eight  pounds  per  vine  when  bench 
grafted  on  better  roots.  Winchell,  a 
very  low  producer  in  Missouri,  yielded 
15  poungs  per  vine  on  a  new  root  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  Concord,  the  least  respon¬ 
sive  of  all  the  varieties,  increased  its 
yield  a  trifle  more  than  seven  pounds  a 
vine. 

To  get  a  true  picture  of  how  the  bet¬ 
ter  roots  stimulated  yield  of  fruit  (that 
was  the  sole  object  of  the  experiment), 
yield  was  measured  from  1939  through 
1944.  In  the  Missouri  tests,  23  differ¬ 
ent  rootstocks  were  used  at  the  outset. 
All  had  been  growing  in  the  vineyard 
for  15  years,  showing  adaptation  to  soil 
and  climate.  As  the  tests  progressed, 
all  but  three  of  the  stocks  were  dis¬ 
carded.  These  were  especially  out¬ 
standing.  They  were  U.  S.  125-1,  U.  S. 
3309  and  Constantia.  These  rootstocks 
gave  uniform  high  production.  A  heavy 
crop  one  year  was  not  followed  by  a 
light  one  the  next.  No  difference  in 
time  of  ripening  of  fruit  or  quality  was 
observed.  Clinton  and  Norton  proved 
fairly  good  rootstock  for  some  varieties. 
Winchell  did  well  on  Clinton. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  grapes 
grafted  on  selected  rootstocks  from 
nurseries  at  present  due  to  a  shortage 
of  labor.  With  the  war  over,  however,  it 
is  expected  that  nurseries  catering  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  grape  trade  will  have  graft¬ 
ed  vines  to  sell.  Practical  growers  who 
have  seen  the  straggling,  small  bunch 
of  a  variety  like  Campbell’s  completely 
transformed  into  a  huge,  compact  clus¬ 
ter  of  perfect  grapes  by  the  simple 
magic  of  a  new  root  system,  are  looking 
for  bigger  and  better  grapes  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  without  resorting  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties.  g.  t. 

Missouri. 


Rose 

White 

Lavender 

Yellow 

Scarlet 


I  Name - 


St.  or  R.  D 


Special  Offer,  for 
you  to  see  the  high  l 
quality  of  Burpee  j 
Seeds  * 


5  packets 

IQk 


Immense,  full,  deep  and  very  double  flowers 
6  in.  across  with  fine  long  stems,  wonderful 
for  bouquets.  So  easy  to  grow  you  can  sow  the 
seeds  outdoors  in  spring  when  the  soil  has 
become  warm  and  have  a  glorious  garden 
all  summer  and  fall.  The  plants  grow  3  ft.  tall 
—sturdy,  well-branched,  blooming  profusely. 
The  5  best  colors — scarlet,  lavender,  yellow, 
rose,  white — a  I5c-Pkt.  of  seeds  of  each,  all  5, 
Pkts.  postpaid  for  only  10c — Send  dime  today! 


Burpee's  PAPP 
Seed  Catalog  rllEE 

In  natural  color,  see  Burpee’s  bigger 
and  better  flowers  for  the  postwar  world. 
Giant  Ruffled  (Tetra)  Snapdragons,  Colos¬ 
sal  Alldouble  Petunias,  Sweet  Peas.  etc. 

Also  Burpee  Hybrid  Vegetables  for  great, 
cr  yield,  finer  flavor  and  disease-resistant, 
plants — originated  on  Burpee’sown 
Fordhook  Farms.  Send  postcard, ( 
coupon  below,  right  away. 


Burpee's 

Seeds 

Grow 


or 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

692  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Send  5  Pkts.  Burpee  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds 
No.  7588  ( value  75c).  Enclosed  is  10c- 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 


J  P.O.  &  State . . . - . . . 

692  Burpee  Building,  Phila.  32,  Pa.  i _ □  s^d  Bjjrp.^s  _  _  j 


— HARRIS’SKDS- 

Our  Customers  are  Enthusiastic  ! 

One  of  them  writes  us  (name  sent  on  request):  “Our 
Rutgers  tomatoes  are  simply  fine.  Your  picture  in  the 
catalog  has  nothing  on  us.  Some  clusters  had  2  to  15 
ripe  fruits  to  the  cluster.  Our  neighbors  never  saw 
anything  like  what  we  grew.  .  .the  best  we  have 
ever  eaten.’’ 

Our  seed  is  grown  in  the  North  so  produces  crops 
which  mature  early,  have  extra  vitality  and  produce 
high  yields  of  superior  quality. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  .Garden¬ 
ers’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co., Inc.,  10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

— 1946  CATALOG  iwv  Aeadij — 

N.  Y.  S.  CERTIFIED  RUTGERS  TOMATO 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Ouic/c! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

K  ft)  Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eat  and  sell  this  year. 
Send  for  thesef  ruitpiants  ready  to  bear  first 
season.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
|  Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
'  Dwarf  fruittrees;fulllineof  fruitand shade 
trees.  FREEcolor  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses, 
VS  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac- 
ySSib  V  tion  guaranteed.  W  RITE  TODAY— NOW  I 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.RY-I.NewBuffalo. Mich. 


EUROPEAN 

LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that 
provide  good  shade  quickly. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Golden  Muscat — A  delicious  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  type  grape.'  Hardy  in  the  North. 
Easy  to  grow.  Bears  huge  l%-2  lb. 
clusters.  For  complete  information  write 
now  for  free  copy  MILLER'S  GRAPE 
BOOK  &  NUItSHRY  GUIDE.  It  lists 
25  best  varieties  grapes;  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  blueberrries. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples, N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND ’BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple.  Peach. 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &.  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw¬ 
berry.  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  78  years’  produc- 
■tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

- -x^ggNsfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RI6,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


RKD  CLOVER,  ALFALFA,  ALSIlvE.  SWEET  CLO¬ 
VER,  LADINO  CLOVER,  BROME  GRASS,  TIMO¬ 
THY.  CERTIFIED  LINCOLN  SOY  BEANS,  YIC- 
LAND  SEED  OATS,  HYBRID  CORN.  Premium 
Quality  Northern  Grown  Seed — specially  cleaned  to 
eliminate  weeds  and  impurities.  Seed  production  again 
far  below  normal.  Serious  shortage  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 
Buy  direct  from  Northwestern  Ohio's  Leading  Producing 
Section  Seed  Market. 

YVrite  for  Complete  Price  List  at  Once. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  54,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


-GROW  ALBOTREA  SWEET  CLOVER- 


■  ■■'  U  nun  nuuu  i  ni-r»  «  ” 

As  a  substitute  for  Alfalfa  and  Red  Clover.  Albo- 
trea  is  a  new  shorter-growing  yellow  sweet  clover.  16c 
lb.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  on  Bromus,  mixed 
Timothy  and  Alsike  and  other  seeds. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION,  Fargo.  N.  0. 
500  Cooperating  Growers. 


Wakefield  Cabbage 

I  am  always  interested  in  your 
occasional  articles  concerning  the 
origins  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  even 
when  I  do  not  happen  to  raise  the 
species,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  to 
write  you  something  which  was  told  me 
regarding  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbage,  by  the  late  James  C.  Brill, 
who  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
seedsmen  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

He  said  that  his  great-uncle,  who  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  went  to  France  to  study  paint¬ 
ing,  having  promised  his  brother  to 
bring  back  some  seed  of  “anything  that 
looked  good.’  While  on  a  sketching  trip 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  qualities  of  an  early, 
pointed,  delicately  flavored  cabbage 
which  was  grown  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey 
Dad  Brill  could  not  tell  me  the  origin 
of  the  name  “Wakefield,’  but  he  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cabbage  j 

New  York  m.  c. 


The  new  Burpee  Hybrid  Tomato,  an 
early  midseason  hybrid  outstanding  for 
the  quality  and  rich  flavor  of  its  fruits. 
On  test,  it  has  yielded  20  per  cent  more 
than  Marglobe  or  Rutgers.  First  fruits 
are  usually  ready  in  about  70  days  after 
plants  are  set  in  the  garden. 


1946  SEED  CATALOG  NOW  READY 


A  garden  book  that  should  be  in  every 
home  where  seed  is  used.  Honest  descrip¬ 
tions,  helpful  suggestions,  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions.  Tested  Seed  of  varieties  that 
you  can  depend  on  to  produce  a 
full  crop  at  harvest  time.  Send 
today  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
1946  catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

BOX  19,  Hall,  Ontario  Co 
New  York 


nrn  D  A  CDDUDDICC  Disease  free  Newburg-. 
KLD  K.Aor  DtKlvlLO  Milton,  Marcy,  Taylor, 
Indian  Summer.  W ALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 


HAND  GARDEN  TRACTORS 

POWERFUL  MOTOR— NO  WORK  JUSTGUIDE  IT 
It  Plows  Snow  It  Mows  Lawns 
It  Does  All  Garden  Jobs 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ARNOLD  -DAIN  CORP. 

Box  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Canadian  Grown  Fruit  Trees 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Tobe’s  Treery,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario.  Canada 


Cua.3NTVAS  COVERS 

For  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets, 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FREE 

BOOKLET! 


Write  today  for  the  new  booklet 
describing  Es-Min-El,  the  soil 
mineralizer  that  makej^it  possi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  grow  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables!  Put 
minerals  and  vitafnins  into  the 
food  you  grow. 

Es-Min-El  is  now  sold  in  con¬ 
venient  5  lb.  and  100  lb.  bags. 
Write  us  today  for  the  name 
of  your  dealer. 

Write  us  today. 

TEN  NESSEE  CORPORATION 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  LOCKLAND,  OHIO 
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The  McIntosh  Group  of  Apples 


Famed  for  its  high  quality,  early 
bearing  and  general  productiveness,  the 
McIntosh  apple  has  been  much  used  as 
a  parent  in  breeding  new  varieties. 
None  of  the  McIntosh  offspring,  or  hy¬ 
brids,  are  as  yet  considered  quite  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  mother  variety.  A 
few,  however,  are  near  to  it,  such  as 
Lobo,  Macoun  and  Kendall.  What  we 
need  is  an  apple  with  all  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  McIntosh,  and  few  or  none 
of  its  defects.  We  can  say  the  same  of 
Spy  and  Baldwin.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  we  have  no  perfect  apple,  and 
we  may  never  have  one.  One  with  few 
and  unimportant  faults  is  the  goal  in 
studying  new  varieties. 

Withal,  McIntosh  stands  preeminent 
despite  some  faults.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  Lobo,  Macoun  and  Cort¬ 
land  possess  enough  good  properties  of 
tree  and  fruit  to  give  them  general 
commendation.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  we  should  anywhere  replace  McIn¬ 
tosh  with  them  in  commercial  orchards, 
but  they  may  well  supplement  it  where 
something  a  little  different  in  appear¬ 
ance,  in  season,  or  in  other  ways,  may 
meet  a  need  not  yet  well  filled. 

Some  of  the  more  important  members 
of  the  group  are  Jubilee,  which  is  a 
medium  sized,  roundish,  conic  apple. 
The  skin  is  red,  tough  and  thin,  with  a 
smooth  finish.  Spartan  is  a  light  red 
apple  heavily  splashed  with  dark  red. 
The  fruit  is  medium  to  large,  roundish 
and  slightly  oblate.  The  flesh  is  white, 
with  a  pink  tinge;  is  moderately  crisp, 
tender  and  fine  in  texture,  juicy,  sub¬ 
acid  and  pleasant  and  good  quality. 
Macoun.  This  apple  is  a  variety  of  the 
McIntosh  type,  but  is  distinct,  however, 
by  its  somewhat  darker  color,  more 
nutty  flavor,  slightly  angular  shape  and 
somewhat  later  season.  Commercially, 
Macoun  is  a  Winter  apple.  Kendall 
is  an  apple  of  the  McIntosh  type. 


but  a  trifle  too  dark  in  color  to  be  highly 
attractive.  The  flesh  is  firm,  juicy  and 
melting,  and  is  good  to  eat  soon  after 
picking  in  mid-September,  but  keeps 
several  weeks.  Lobo.  This  is  a  large, 
red,  somewhat  flattish  apple  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  type,  being  a  seedling  of  the 
standard  McIntosh.  The  apple  is  at¬ 
tractive,  is  larger  than  McIntosh,  colors 
much  earlier  and  seems  to  hang  to  the 
tree  better,  and  is  a  firm  fleshed  fruit. 
Milton.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  bright 
red  apple  which  ripens  very  closely  to 
the  time  of  McIntosh,  but  does  not  ma¬ 
ture  as  evenly.  It  is  a  McIntosh  seed¬ 
ling,  developed  by  crossing  McIntosh 
and  Yellow  Transparent.  It  is  not  as 
subject  to  scab  as  is  McIntosh,  and  is 
only  slightly  inferior  in  quality  to  it. 
Milton  is  in  a  class  by  itself  when  ripe. 
Other  varieties  are  hard  to  move  when 
Milton  can  be  had  in  succession,  and  it 
ripens  that  way.  The  picking  season 
is  long.  The  color  varies  much  on  the 
same  tree  as  does  the  size  and  season 
of  ripening,  and  thus  manifests  its  hy¬ 
brid  constitution.  The  apple  is  fine  for 
roadside  trade  and  attracts  general  at¬ 
tention  at  fruit  exhibits  because  of  its 
high  reflecting  color.  Ogden  is  another 
sweet  apple  to  come  out  of  the  McIntosh 
heritage.  It  is  a  large,  red,  handsome 
apple,  well  colored,  with  good  bloom 
and  roundish  in  shape.  The  flesh  is 
white,  often  stained  with  red;  is  tender 
and  aromatic  and  splendid  for  baking. 
Bancroft.  This  is  a  yellow  apple  washed 
with  deep  crimson.  It  is  medium  in 
size,  nearly  round  and  slightly  flattened 
and  ribbed  in  cross  section.  It  has  a 
thick  but  tender  skin.  The  flesh  is 
dull  white,  slightly  yellowish,  crisp,  ten¬ 
der  and  juicy,  and  of  good  quality.  The 
Greendale  is  a  green-skinned  apple  that 
ripens  in  early  Fall  soon  after  Lodi,  the 
latter  ripening  a  little  after  Yellow 
Transparent.  It  is  a  good  quality  apple. 


Care  of  Peach  Trees 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  peach 
trees,  and  what  to  do  about  the  peach 
tree  borer,  and  the  general  care  of  the 
trees.  f.  s. 

F'each  trees  are  generally  grown  un¬ 
der  cultivation  with  a  Winter  ground 
cover  of  Winter  rye  or  some  similar 
crop  to  conserve  the  top  soil  and  protect 
the  tree  roots.  Since  peaches  bear  fruit 
on  one  year  old  wood,  it  is  important 
that  the  trees  make  sufficient  growth 
each  year. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  prune  peaches 
more  heavily  than  you  would  apples  or 
pears.  We  find  it  advisable  to  prune 
back  one  third  to  one  half  of  each  year’s 
growth  and  in  addition,  to  prune  out 
surplus  branches  to  maintain  a  good 
tree  shape.  Peach  tree  pruning  should 
be  done  during  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  • 

A  newly  set  peach  tree  should  receive 
about  one  half  pound  of  a  complete  gar¬ 
den  fertilizer  such  as  a  5-10-5.  This 
amount  should  be  increased  each  Spring 
until  the  tree  is  five  or  six  years  old,  at 
which  time  it  should  receive  from  three 
to  five  pounds  of  this  garden  fertilizer. 
The  material  should  be  broadcast  on  top 
of  the  ground  in  the  area  out  under  the 
drip  of  the  outer  branches  during  April 
for  best  results. 

For  peach  tree  borers,  paradichloro- 
benzene  crystals  applied  in  a  narrow 
band  about  two  inches  away  from  the 
tree  trunk  during  early  September,  have 
given  excellent  control.  After  applying 
the  material,  damp  soil  is  mounded 
around  the  tree  so  that  the  gases  will 
actually  penetrate  and  kill  the  borers. 
You  should  be  able  to  obtain  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  using  this  material  when  pur¬ 
chasing  the  crystals,  if  you  care  to  use 
them  next  Fall.  Unless  you  have  too 
many  trees,  next  June  you  should  take 
a  sharp  knife  and  wire  and  actually 
worm  out  these  white  grubs  in  the  tree 
trunks  near  the  ground  level.  H.  A.  R. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . $3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm 

Mack  Jones  .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


CfilSi SPKKt }S 

6  year  old  transplanted,  healthy  trees,  v  3 
big  4  to  8  in.  size,  sent  POSTPAID.  *** 
at  planting  time— 20  for  $3.00.  Folder 
on  Forest,  Xmas  Trees,  ornamentals.  FREE. 
MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana,  Penna. 


“GRO-QUICK 


*»  ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


I*  a  month  ahead  at  neighboring  garden t> 

Soil  Heating  Cable 

for  hotbeds,  cold 
frames,  unheated 
greenhouses  plant 
benches.  Will  last 
for  years.  No  fail¬ 
ures.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Operates 
from  household  cur¬ 
rent.  Adjustable 
thermostat  has  pilot 
light. 

JUNIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  40  foot  200  watt  cable  4C  QC 

for  3  foot  x  6  foot  bed . 

SENIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  80  foot  400  watt  cable  fC  AC 

for  6  foot  x  6  foot  bed . 

Supplied  complete  with  instructions. 
Prompt  deliveries  no  priorties.  See  your 
favorite  seed  catlog,  your  seed  dealer,  or 
order  direct  Prepaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

GRO-QUICK  Chicago,  Illinois 


^EYflhOUR.  ^miTH 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNERS- 

F0RGED  ALLOY^HK^  No.  528 
STEEL  Long  handle, 

keen  "dual" 
cutting  action; 
FULL  LENGTH  23 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Ine. 

900Z  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


Witt-Resistant! 

Favorites  all  over 


RED,  WHITE, 
BLUE,  PINK, 
PURPLE 


America!  5  choicest  colors,  afull-size 
15c-Packet  of  seeds  of  each,  all  6  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  10c— to  get  ac- 
quainted.  Send  dime  today  I  “ 

_  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free-Tested, 
naranteed  Seeds;  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables, 
for  bumper  crops.  The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 

WM,  HENRY  MAULE 

225  Maule  Building.  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


BEARING-AGE 

BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready 
to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


EASY  WAY  TO  PULL  STUMPS 

jgSMake  money  for  self  and 
.''^others.  Hercules  Horse  and 
5^—  Hand  Power  pullers.  Make 

profits  clearing  land.  Writ*  quick  for 

New  Low  Prices.  HERCULES  MFC.  CO  * 
3330  29th  Street.  Centerville.  Iowa 


A.  E.  Jansen,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  in  his  McIntosh  orchard — the  first  commercial 
McIntosh  orchard  of  any  size  in  New  York  State.  (Photographed  in  1927.) 


It  is  of  large  size,  smooth  and  graceful 
in  form  and  rather  dark  red  in  analysis. 
The  fruits  color  up  well,  taking  on  a 
little  more  of  the  dark  red  pigment 
than  appears  on  the  McIntosh,  but  it  is 
not  as  dark  as  Macoun,  and  does  not 
have  as  heavy  a  bloom.  Sweet  McIn¬ 
tosh.  This  apple  is  what  the  name  im¬ 
plies.  It  is  a  sweet  variety  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  type.  In  shape  and  size,  as  well 
as  in  season  and  aroma,  it  resembles  its 
namesake.  It  is  a  large  red  Winter 
apple  of  good  quality.  Joyce.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  Fall  apples  of  recent 
origin.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  McIntosh  in  many  respects, 
as  would  be  expected,  for  it  is  a  McIn¬ 
tosh  seedling.  It  is  an  attractive  apple 
and;  does  not  disappoint  one  when  it  is 
eaten.  The  quality  is  good.  Melba  is 
an  attractive  red  dessert  apple  of  early 
season.  It  is  large.  Its  quality  is  high, 
and  it  is  excellent  to  eat  out  of  hand, 
but  in  the  orchard  it  is  highly  perish¬ 
able  and  decays  early,  but  is  nearly  per¬ 
fect  in  its  season.  In  view  of  its  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  high  quality  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  good  for  quick  local  sales 
and  for  immediate  home  use.  It  may 
well  become  a  standard  early  apple. 

Some  others  that  are  finding  favor 
are  the  Patricia;  that  is  a  small  to  me¬ 
dium  sized  red  apple  of  superb  quality. 
It  is  very  attractive  in  brilliant  red 
color  and  commanding  in  appearance. 
In  size  it  is  similar  to  Lawfam  and 
Fameuse.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
apple  for  commercial  orchards,  but  is 
an  interesting  novelty  for  home  use  and 
local  sales.  It  is  excellent  for  sauce. 
Diana.  This  is  a  seedling  of  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  type.  The  apples  have  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  lively  bright  red  color  and  a  shiny 
skin.  The  flesh  is  light  creamy  white, 
pink  near  the  core  and  just  under  the 
skin.  It  is  firm  and  juicy  and  of  good 
quality.  Sharon.  Originated  by  cross¬ 
ing  McIntosh  and  Longfield.  It  has 
some  of  the  exterior  attributes  of  the 
Spy,  but  has  the  quality  and  fine  white 
flesh  of  the  McIntosh.  Hume.  This  is 
a  dark  red  Fall  apple  of  the  McIntosh 
type.  The  fruit  is  large  and  smooth 


Stonetosh  is  a  large,  round,  oblate, 
comely  apple.  It  is  greenish-yellow  in 
ground  color,  turning  to  yellow  when 
mature,  but  of  general  pale  red  color, 
with  markings  somewhat  like  Pearmain 
and  Bethel.  Most  specimens  are  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  attractiveness  because 
of  its  dull  red  color  and  the  abundance 
of  large  russet  dots  well  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  flesh 
is  good.  Cortland  is  the  best  known 
and  most  extensively  planted  descen¬ 
dant  in  the  McIntosh  group.  It  is  a 
handsome  apple  and  of  fine  quality.  It 
is  a  firmer,  later  season  apple  than 
many  in  the  “Mac  group.”  It  is  the 
product  of  a  cross  between  Ben  Davis 
and  McIntosh  and  seems  to  attain 
higher  perfection  and  quality  near  the 
“Ben  Davis”  district,  farther  south  and 
west,  than  in  the  “Mac  district,”  but  it 
does  well  in  Northern  New  England.  It 
is  a  good  pollenizer  for  McIntosh. 

There  are  1%  million  trees  under  9 
years  of  age,  3%  million  from  9  to  18 
years  of  age  and  1  *4  million  19  years 
or  older  of  McIntosh  here  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  those  in  Canada. 
So  that  McIntosh  ranks  eighth  in  tree 
population.  A  curious  thing  is  the  lim¬ 
ited  market  for  McIntosh  in  the  South 
and  West.  It  does  not  appear  easy  to 
extend  greatly  the  McIntosh  market,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  season  and  on  account  of 
competition  with  other  good  quality  ap¬ 
ples  from  other  regions. 

The  fruit  farmer  who  selects  his  vari¬ 
eties  within  the  McIntosh  group  must 
expect  to  make  at  least  one  extra  spray¬ 
ing  to  control  scab,  and  probably  one 
preharvest  spray  to  reduce  premature 
droppings,  unless  he  has  windbreaks,  or 
a  sheltered  location.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  get  early  returns  because  the 
trees  bear  early.  There  may  be  some 
Winter  injury  once  in  a  decade.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  he  may  expect  about  25  good 
crops  from  an  orchard  with  a  life  span 
of  33  years.  Some  will  do  better.  After 
postwar  readjustments,  McIntosh  grow¬ 
ers  may  have  a  more  prosperous  period 
to  level  up  their  finances. 

M.  B.  Cummings 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers,  new  or  old. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  CO. 
160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


•  Buy  lasted  and  proved  sprayer  performance  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  complete  pest  control.  When  you 
select  a  Hardie  you  know  that  you  will  get  the  high 
pressure  necessary  for  thorough  penetration  and  the 
ample  capacity  you  must  have  for  adequate  coverage. 
Hit  and  miss  applications  cost  you  money  in  loss  of 
quality  and  yield.  Do  a  good  |ob  with  the  depend¬ 
able  Hardie.  All  models  and  sizes  are  in  production^ 
Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company 
HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Portl’Hid,  Oregon  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Responsible  local  dealers  everywhere. 


HARDIE^H 

DCP£MDABl£  SPPAPSPS 


THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS 

coMPitmr 

lOBfiiCATED 
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MALONEY 


These  are  supremely  fine  trees, 
associated  with  nature’s  finest 
fruits! 


They’re  hardy  Northern  grown, 

Six- 

disease  free,  with  strong,  heavy 
roots.  Raised  under  Maloney 
supervision. 


Symmetrically  branched;  all- 
weather  trees,  seasoned  in 
Northern  Dansville  climate. 

Write  today  for  our  big  FREE 
Catalog  showing  Summer, 
Winter  and  Autumn  varieties. 
Printed  in  natural  colors. 


FREE  Catalog  also  shows  other 

FRUITS,  SHRUBS,  BERRY 
BUSHES,  EVERGREENS,  PER¬ 
ENNIALS,  ROSES  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES. 

Remember  When  You  Buy  From 
Maloney  SATISFACTION  IS 
GUARANTEED 

MALONEY  BROS 
Co.,  Inc 

75  Circle  Road 
Dansville,  New  York 


OUR  62— YEA 


Jung’s  HYBRID  CORN 

We  specialize  in  growing  Hybrid  Corn. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  crops 
that  this  seed  will  produce.  It 
Is  very  reasonable  in  price,  yet 
of  the  highest  quality.  Grown 
under  the  supervision  ot  the 
Wisconsin  Experimental  Station. 

CERTIFIED 

VICLAND  OATS 

The  most  famous  of  all  oats,  excelling 
in  yield  and  resistance  to  rust,  smut 
and  lodging.  Has  strong  straw,  ma¬ 
tures  early  and  weighs  more  per 
bushel.  Fully  described  in  catalog. 

Prices  very  reasonable  this  year, 
rprc  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog 
■  of  bargains  in  Seeds.  Plants, 

Shrubs.  Hybrid  Corn,  Henry  Wheat 
and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for 
rare  Premium  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  J  UNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  3,  Randolph, Wis. 


RUST  and 
SMUT  PROOF;| 


GOLDEN  ROSE 
OF  CHINA 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R.  Geneva,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000 
Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  fact  our  1946  Catalog  hu 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &.  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed 

Boa  1 1  Genova 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1946 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True-to-Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

i.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-IG,  Allen,  Md. 


Subsoil  Fertility  for  Fruit 
Trees 

I  have  in  mind  a  family  orchard  that 
was  planted  in  part  in  1891  to  a  few 
apple  trees.  It  is  owned  by  Frank  Hra- 
lie  in  LeSueur  County,  Minn.  More 
trees  were  planted  thereafter.  This  or¬ 
chard  bears  fruit  very  much  larger  than 
any  other  orchards  in  this  locality. 
Bartlett  pears  are  2  pounds  each;  Red¬ 
wing  plums,  that  are  usually  a  trifle 
larger  than  lVz  inches,  are  2  up  to  2% 
inches,  and  apples  are  proportionately 
larger.  Why?  The  orchard  was  planted 
in  a  place  that  was  previously  for  many 
years  a  cattle  yard  covered  with  man¬ 
ure  all  the  time.  When  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued  as  a  cattle  yard,  it  was  left  idle 
a  few  years,  and  then  used  for  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden,  and  then  used  as  an  orchard. 
Originally  it  was  a  deciduous  timber. 
The  topsoil  was  leaf  mold,  the  subsoil 
yellow  clay.  The  manure  changed  the 
color  of  the  clay  to  blue,  as  it  would 
change  the  color  of  oak  wood.  It  is  blue 
to  a  considerable  depth,  deeper  than 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees  grow.  The  fer¬ 
tility  is  there  for  over  50  years. 

Trees  have  surface  horizontal  roots, 
slanting  roots  and  perpendicular  roots. 
The  surface  roots  gather  nutriment  for 
the  growth  of  trees.  When  it  gets  dry, 
the  trees  merely  live  on  the  moisture 
of  the  subsoil  or  clay,  but  they  do  not 
feed  the  trees  with  nutrients,  except 
possibly  with  some  minerals.  But  when 
the  deep  clay  is  fertilized,  then  even 
the  vertical  roots  gather  nutrients  for 
the  growth  of  trees  and  fruit.  Perhaps 
the  manure  changes  the  hard,  impene¬ 
trable  clay  to  make  it  more  penetrable 
to  moisture  and  also  more  retentive  of 
moisture.  This  suggests  that  holes  for 
planting  trees  should  be  made  deep  and 
broad  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  and 
partially  filled  with  manure  so  that  the 
moisture  from  the  manure  would  pen¬ 
etrate  deep  before  the  following  Spring, 
when  the  trees  are  planted.  Before 
planting,  the  manure  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  holes  and  spread  around  the 
trees  after  they  are  planted  and  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil.  The  longer  the 
manure  would  be  in  the  holes,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  would  be.  Some  of  the  manure 
should  be  left  in  the  holes.  J.  p.  v. 

While  there  may  be  some  question 
whether  deep  rooting  and  deep  feeding 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  large 
sized  fruit  mentioned  by  J.  P.  V.,  there 
is  considerable  merit  in  the  general  idea 
he  has  developed.  It  is  an  old  axiom 
that  the  tree  hole  should  be  as  large  as 
the  field.  This  really  means  that  when 
an  orchard  is  planted,  the  field  should 
be  in  good  condition,  well  fertilized 
and  well  prepared  to  receive  the  trees. 
In  this  respect,  the  early  history  of  the 
area  mentioned  by  J.  P.  V.  would  seem 
to  have  placed  the  land  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  planting.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  matter  how  large  the  tree  hole  is 
made,  a  tree  will  never  grow  well  on 
land  unsuited  to  fruit  production.  Con¬ 
versely,  a  very  small  tree  hole  is  ade¬ 
quate  on  choice  orchard  land  that  has 
been  prepared  in  advance  for  the 
orchard.  It  is  not,  then,  so  much 
the  size  of  the  hole  as  it  is  the 
general  site,  soil  condition,  drainage, 
fertility,  and  so  on.  Many  orchards 
have  been  set  directly  in  alfalfa  sod  in 
small  holes  and  have  done  well.  As  to 
size  of  fruit,  it  is  usually  associated  with 
adequate  moisture  supply' and  with  not 
too  heavy  a  crop.  The  large  size  of 
some  varieties  is  to  be  associated  with 
their  tendency  to  bear  small  crops, 
while  the  small  size  of  fruit  of  other 
varieties  is  often  associated  with  their 
tendency  to  overload. 

One  precaution,  however,  should  be 
noted.  Barnyard  manure  or  any  other 
strong  fertilizer  should  not  be  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  tree  roots.  We 
have  seen  more  than  one  orchard  that 
has  been  seriously  injured  by  placing 
the  fertilizer  too  close  to  the  trees  the 
first  years  they  are  set.  If  any  fertilizer 
is  left  in  the  tree  hole,  a  few  shovels 
of  soil  should  be  put  on  top  of  it  before 
the  tree  is  set  in  place. 


Vegetable  Growers  to  Meet 

Two  national  and  two  state  vegetable 
growers  associations  are  cooperating 
with  three  Cincinnati  vegetable  growers 
associations  to  make  the  Cincinnati 
meeting  of  vegetable  growers  February 
3,  4,  and  5  a  meeting  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  This  will  be  the  37th  annual 
convention  for  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  America.  Other  cooperat¬ 
ing  groups  include  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hot  House  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers,  the  Ohio  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Growers  Association,  the  Ohio  Hot 
House  Association,  the  Cincinnati  Pro¬ 
duce  Growers,  the  Hamilton  County 
Vegetable  Growers  and  the  Cincinnati 
Vegetable  Growers. 

The  program  theme  is  “Looking 
Ahead.”  This  includes  air  transpor¬ 
tation,  new  packaging  methods,  new 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  new  labor 
saving  techniques,  etc.,  eta  The  usual 
entertainment  features  will*  be  resumed. 

In  order  to  provide  at  equate  hotel 
facilities,  both  the  Gibson  and  the 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotels  are  being  de¬ 
signated  as  headquarters.  All  who  plan 
to  attend  these  meetings  should  request 
reservation  cards  immediately  of  H.  D. 
Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  of  America,  Horti¬ 
culture  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Harris’  King  of  the  North  Pepper 

(Frank  Criscola,  Agawam,  Mass., 
shows  the  heavy  yield  per  plant 
Jin  his  fine  crop. 


HARRIS  SKDS 

Northern  Grown  For  Vigor 

These  King  of  the  North  Peppers  de¬ 
veloped  here  in  the  North  are  the  larg¬ 
est  early  sweet  red  peppers  available. 
They  are  an  outstanding  example  of  our 
efforts  to  produce  varieties  that  are 
early  enough  to  mature  in  areas  where 
the  growing  season  is  short. 

Our  customers  tell  us  that  by  using 
Harris’  Northern  Grown  Seed  they  get 
earlier,  healthier  and  larger  crops  than 
from  seeds  grown  further  South.  Our 
Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Squash,  Cucumbers, 
Melons  and  Sweet  Corn  grown  here  at 
Moreton  Farm  are  among  the  varieties 
that  are  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

PLANT  HARRIS  SEED  THIS  YEAR 

and  see  for  yourself  why  more  and  more 
growers  have  come  to  depend  upon  our 
northern  grown,  seed. 

Send  For  Our  1946  Catalog 

If  you  grow  for  market  tend  for  oar  Market 
Gardenert'  and  Floriutt’  Price  Lift. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

8  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

1946  CATALOG  now  Amdy 
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Postpaid 
for  only 


VERY  SPECIAL— to  Make  New  Friends 
for  Maule’s  Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 
Think  of  getting  all  these  choicest  Flower  Seeds  for  only 
10c!  You’ll  have  lovely  flowers  all  summer  and  fall,  and  know 
why  so  many  say  “Maule’s  Seeds,  once  sown  always  grown.” 

You’ll  have  7  Leading  Colors  of  Giant  Zinnias,  dahlia- 
flowered,  5  in.  across — 5  Best  Colors  Maule  Giant  Asters, 
chrysanthemum-like — 4  Kinds  new  car  nation -flowered  Mari¬ 
golds — 4  Best  Colors  fragrant  Petunias  for  your  garden  and 
window  boxes— ALL  20,  in  4  big  25c-Pkts.  Send  Dime  Today! 

Be  Sure  to  Get  this  Valuable  Seed  Book 

from  the  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  has  dependable  descriptions 
and  pictures  of  all  best  Vegetables — new  early  kinds 
for  heavy  yield  and  highest  market  prices.  Finest , 

Flowers  too.  Send  postcard,  or  coupon  below. 

JwM.  HENRY  MAULE"  22 " M^uTe  Bu"ding7 Phil"  327 Pa."J 

I  I  I  Send  Dollar  Flower  Garden,  I  I  Send  Maule’s  a 

I — !  No.  4101.  Enclosed  is  10c.  I — I  Seed  Book  FREE.  ■ 

R.D.  or  St _ 1 

Kf-  S  * 

P.0.  &  State _ _ _ _ _ _ _  j 


GROW  JUNG’S  FINE  "WAYAHEAD’ 


Dept. 


Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as  early  aa 
July  4.  Regular  price  15c  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will 
send  you  a  trial 
packet  of  this 
tomato.  Giant  Carrot. 

Cream  Lettuce  and 
Earliest  Radish,  also  a 
packet  each  of  our 
Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
to  beautify  your  garden. 

Ail  6  packets  for  10c;  in 
Canada  20c.  A  Premium 
Coupon  sent  with  each 
collection,  also  our  beauti¬ 
ful  free  catalog  of  bargains 
in  Seeds.  Plants,  Hybrid 
Corn.  Vicland  Oats. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 

5,  Randolph.  Wisconsin 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's  Nsw 
Berry  Book.  Contains  realty  valuable  inf or- 
noation  on  how  to  scat  tbs  most  from  your 
berries.  Folly  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers.  5  Berry  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


InErsnomBflLnomflToi 


IVORY 

WHITE 

FRUITS 


AC  I  D 
FREE 
FLESH 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  in  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180,  PARADISE.  PA. 


POPP  1946  Garden  Catalog 
■  Illustrated  in  Color 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


U.  S.  Govt,  u&ges  home  fruit  tree  planting ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Arl  Color  Pages  . .  .  FREE 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Victory  Planting 

Specials  in  Rosts  and  Shrubs  -  ^ 


Apple 
(Trademark) 


EW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait' 
ing — now  ready  to  help  National  Health 
and  Victory.  Bred  and  Selected  to  bear 
younger.  Introduced  by  the  wizards  of 
horticulture,  Burbank  and  Stark. 

Luscious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  ex¬ 
tra  flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  get  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

EXTRA  GLORIOUS  BIG  72-PG.  CATALOG  (FREE  while 
supply  lasts)  shows  these  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  natural 
beauty.  “Expert’s-Choice”  FruitTree  Victory  Collections  now  at  2 9% 
oft' — we  stand  l/50>  of  cost  to  encourage  patriotic  planting  .. 

Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  l  ORCHARDS  CO..  Bex  BB-06. Louisiana,  Mo. 

& 


SPARE -TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $240.01  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don't  miss  chance.  Mall  Cou pon  ,VO  W! 


tree 


rnyI 

1-46. 

STARKl 

Nurseries  &  Orchards! 
BB-06,l-Ouisiana,MO.I 


Check  here  for  special 
proposition. 

Check  here  for  special  over 
proposition. 


Name 


St.  or  R.F.D. 


20-1 

I 
I 
I 


P.O. 


Check  here  If  Interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 
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ratyd  Scvttt 

that  buy  modern 


living  conveniences 

Remember,  your  dairy  barn  is  your  mint. 
By  providing  your  herd  first  with  com¬ 
fortable,  sanitary  and  convenient  Barn 
Equipment,  you  too  can  enjoy  added 
profits  through  increased  production. 

Every  item  in  Starline's  complete  Barn 
Equipment  line  is  designed  to  reduce 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  in  your 
dairy  barn. 

These  "around  the  clock”  profit-making 
items  work  for  you  day  and  night.  Your 
family  will  enjoy  planning  for  the  many 
new  post-war  products  for  the  home  that 
can  be  purchased  from  the  added  savings 
Starline  equipment  will  make  in  your 
dairy  barn. 


Dept.  D -1 9 
ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 


VewtAttyUc  THESE  "PROFIT-MAKERS"  at  your 
STARUNE  DEALER  TODAY! 

STALLS  •  STANCHIONS  •  PENS  •  BALL  DOOR  HANGERS 
WATER  BOWLS  •  ALIGNMENT  DEVICES  •  FEED  AND  LITTER 

CARRIERS  •  VENTILATORS 
HAY  CARRIERS  •  CANNON 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to 
buy  livestock.  They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  ad¬ 
vertised  here  and  that  they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small 
but  big  sales  frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make 
a  special  low  rate  of  85  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $11.90  per  inch,  for  livestock  adver¬ 
tisements  (about  seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  re¬ 
quired  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tta  Street,  New  York  City 

iiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiimiiiiimiimiiimimiiimimiiimiiiiiiiimmmiimiimimiiiimiiii 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.'N.-Y.  and  you'd  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  **  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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At  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Hort.  Society 

Attendance  at  the  three-day  annual 
session  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  at  Alantic  City  in  December,  was 
the  largest  since  pre-depression  days,  re¬ 
flecting  a  generally  good  season  just 
past,  easier  transportation,  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  fruit  and  vegetable  men 
to  find  out  what  the  postwar  period  has 
in  store  for  them. 

The  situation  for  the  apple  growers 
was  summed  up  by  Carroll  R.  Miller  of 
Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  who  is 
secretary-manager  of  the  Appalachian 
Apple  Service.  Miller  declared:  “Apple 
growers  must  be  prepared  to  deliver 
better  apples  with  higher  overhead 
costs  at  lower  market  prices.”  Not  a 
very  cheerful  outlook,  but  many  grow¬ 
ers  indicated  that  they  would  welcome 
the  challenge  to  their  business  ability 
and  ingenuity  in  cutting  cost  corners. 
They  felt  that  too-high  prices  boomer¬ 
ang  by  inducing  inexperienced  new¬ 
comers  to  go  into  apple  orcharding, 
which  eventually  means  overproduction 
with  lower  prices.  Peach  growers  felt 
the  same  way. 

An  attitude  of  give-and-take  per¬ 
vaded  the  panel  discussions,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  C.  William  Haines  of 
Masonville,  president  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  the  past  year.  He 
stated  that  farmers  want  a  fair  income 
but  urged  them  not  to  be  selfish.  C.  A. 
Collins,  fruit  and  vegetable  producer 
at  Moorestown  in  Burlington  County, 
compared  the  United  States  to  a  three- 
legged  stool,  one  of  the  legs  represent¬ 
ing  industry,  another  labor,  and  the 
third  agriculture.  “If  one  of  the  legs 
gets  too  long,  the  stool  topples  over,” 
he  declared.  “We  must  have  balanced 
purchasing  power  between  the  three 
groups.”  Collins,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  State  AAA,  said  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  service  farmers  can  render  is 
to  see  to  it  that  their  own  purchasing 
power  is  maintained. 

In  the  peach  session,  Miller  pointed 
out  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  keep  city  housewives  can¬ 
ning  at  home.  Large  crops  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  bushel  or  half-bushel 
quantities  to  a  large  proportion  of  con¬ 
sumers,  he  said,  urging  growers  to  do 
everything  possible  to  promote  con¬ 
tinued  home  canning.  He  held  out  a 
ray  of  hope  in  the  expected  big  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  home  freezing 
units  which  might  help  maintain  the 
market  for  peaches. 

Spray  schedules  and  equipment  came 
in  for  considerable  discussion  in  the 
fruit  growers’  session.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  was  the  worst  for  apple 
scab  that  New  Jersey  has  experienced 
for  a  long  time,  the  Experiment  Station 
has  added  a  ground  spray  to  their 
suggested  schedule  for  1946.  They  are 
recommending  Elgetol,  a  liquid  dinitro 
compound,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  the  same  as 
is  used  for  spraying  trees  during  the 
dormant  period.  They  suggest  using  at 
least  500  gallons  of  spray  material  to 
the  acre  for  the  ground,  applying  it  at 
the  same  time  as  the  dormant  spray. 
The  spores  of  scab  disease  over-Winter 
in  the  old  leaves  on  the  ground  and 
this  spray  will  help  materially  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  disease. 

In  a  panel  discussion  led  by  Lewis 
M.  Barton,  fruit  grower  from  Haddon- 
field  in  Camden  County,  speed  sprayers 
occupied  the  center  of  attention.  It  was 
estimated  that  50  of  these  machines  will 
be  in  operation  in  New  Jei'sey  this 
coming  season. 

L.  D.  Caracciola  of  Blue  Anchor, 
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Camden  County,  was  crowned  tomato¬ 
growing,  king  of  New  Jersey.  He  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  15.5  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes  to  the  acre  on  a  nine-acre  field 
to  top  all  other  members  of  the  Ten- 
Ton-Tomato  Club.  The  “quality”  king 
was  Mechislaw  Mason  of  Sand  Brook, 
Hunterdon  County,  who  produced  13.2 
tons  to  the  acre  which  graded  77  per 
cent  U.  S.  No.  l’s.  Both  men  were 
awarded  $100  Victory  Bonds  by  the 
N.  J.  Canners  Association.  Only  30 
growers  qualified  for  the  Ten-Ton  Club 
this  year,  compared  with  276  last  year 
and  500  in  1943.  Record-breaking  rains 
which  largely  ruined  the  early  set  of 
tomatoes  were  responsible. 

In  an  address  read  by  Newlin  Watson 
of  Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County, 
William  Ritter,  also  of  Bridgeton  and 
president  of  the  N.  J.  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  that  the  prices  that  grow¬ 
ers  get  for  their  canning  crops  next 
season  will  depend  on  decisions  being 
made  in  Washington  now.  With  subis- 
dies  definitely  out,  according  to  official 
announcement,  OPA  ceiling  prices  on 
canned  products  must  be  lifted,  he  said, 
or  prices  to  growers  will  have  to  be 
correspondingly  lower.  He  cited  toma¬ 
toes  as  an  example.  Growers  received 
$29  a  ton  for  can-house  tomatoes  in 
1945.  Of  this,  $6  was  government  sub¬ 
sidy  paid  through  the  canners.  With 
the  subsidy  definitely  ended,  the  $6  will 
have  to  be  made  up  somewhere,  either 
by  adding  it  to  the  retail  prices  or  tak¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  grower.  Ritter  said  he 
hoped  for  action  on  this  situation  not 
later  than  February  1.  The  general  ex¬ 
pectation  is  that  OPA  ceilings  will  be 
raised  sufficiently  to  permit  a  fair  price 
to  growers. 

The  insecticide  situation  was  reported 
on  by  Dr.  Bailey  B.  Pepper,  chief  of 
the  Entomology  Department  of  the 
N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Dr.  Pepper  had  some  discouraging 
things  to  say  about  DDT  because  of  its 
depressing  effect  on  the  yields  of  such 
vegetable  crops  as  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
and  acorn  squash.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  of  removing  DDT  resi¬ 
dues  from  crops  has  not  been  solved. 
“Rotenone,  pyrethrum  and  nicotine  are 
the  old  standbys  and  I  know  of  nothing 
better  at  the  present  time,”  he  said. 

Henry  Surgent,  vegetable  grower 
from  Freehold  in  Monmouth  County, 
led  a  spirited  discussion  on  the  value 
of  deep  tillage  and  plenty  of  lime  in 
improving  the  soil.  He  plows  11  inches 
deep  and  has  treated  all  his  fields  with 
five  tons  of  limestone  to  the  acre  at 
some  time  during  the  past  several 
years,  using  dolomitic  limestone  because 
soil  tests  also  showed  the  need  of 
magnesium.  More  and  more  New  Jersey 
growers  are  using  deep  tillage  to  break 
up  the  plowsole  and  permit  better 
penetration  of  water,  plant  nutrients 
and  roots  into  the  subsoil. 

Officers  of  the  N.  J.  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  coming  year  are  Lyman 
G.  Schermerhorn  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  president;  Tunis  Denise  of 
Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  vice- 
president,  and  Arthur  J.  Farley,  N.  J. 
Extension  Service,  secretary-treasurer. 
Hilyard  S.  Simpkins  of  Burlington, 
Burlington  County,  and  Ernest  S.  Race 
of  Belvidere,  Warren  County,  were 
elected  to  three-year  terms  on  the 
executive  committee,  while  Lester 
Collins  of  Moorestown,  Burlington 
County,  was  named  delegate  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Harry  F.  Hall,  who  is  now  in  Florida, 
was  given  a  citation  for  his  long  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  horticulture  in 
both  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation,  s.  h.  r. 


How  to  Have  Grapes  Next 
Summer 

With  the  exception  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  section  of  New  York  State,  I 
have  found  grapes  to  be  a  pretty  diffi¬ 
cult  crop  to  grow  in  most  places  in 
the  East.  Just  before  they  ripen,  the 
blackrot  fungus  puts  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  When  I  moved  from  New  Jersey 
and  bought  a  Connecticut  place,  there 
was  a  perfect  forest  of  old  grape  vines 
that  had  been  neglected  for  years.  My 
neighbors  to  a  man  advised  me  to  cut 
them  down  as  they  never  would  bear 
fruit.  But  an  Italian  neighbor  of  mine 
thought  differently.  He  showed  me  his 
own  vines,  all  in  splendid  condition. 
While  I  did  attempt  some  trimming,  I 
actually  hadn’t  picked  a  decent  basket 
of  grapes  in  three  years. 

Well,  this  is  what  we  did.  During  late 
November  we  did  a  complete  job  of 
dimming,  removing  fully  nine-tenths 
of  the  vines,  leaving  only  two  buds  on 
a  shoot  of  last  year’s  growth,  here  and 
there.  When  we  finished  the  job,  it 
looked  as  though  a  hurricane  had  come 
that  way.  Then  we  straightened  up 
the  old  arbors  which  fortunately  had 
iron  pipe  for  posts  and  tied  these  vines 
to  wires.  We  made  a  complete  job  of 
raking  and  burning  all  the  rubbish 
around  the  vines,  and  fortunately  as 
there  was  but  little  frost,  we  also  re¬ 
moved  the  sod.  The  whole  idea  was 
to  get  after  every  place  where  fungi 
could  find  a  hiding  place.  Then  came  the 
important  thing  without  which  all  the 
rest  of  this  work  would  have  been 
wasted.  We  made  up  a  double-strength 
spray  solution  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  did  so  thorough  a  job  of  spraying 
that  even  the  arbors  and  the  soil  re¬ 
ceived  their  share.  The  first  spraying 


was  in  late  Fall.  We  repeated  the  same 
thing  on  a  mild  day  just  before  the 
holidays.  Early  in  March  we  gave  them 
a  third  dose  because  Bordeaux  is  cheap 
and  we  were  determined  to  have  a 
crop  of  grapes.  Altogether  they  had 
seven  complete  sprayings  and  when  I 
say  complete,  I  mean  just  that.  The  last 
one  was  just  before  the  bunches  began 
to  ripen.  We  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  under  sides  of  leaves.  Bordeaux 
isn’t  a  violent  poison  like  arsenate  of 
lead  for  example,  and  it  is  easily  washed 
off  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes.  The  rains 
help  a  lot  in  that. 

Well,  what  happened?.  We  picked 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of  delicious 
grapes  from  vines  that  formerly  had 
scarcely  borne  a  basketful.  True,  the 
first  year  a  few  bunches  here  and  there 
developed  black  rot  but  they  were  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Black  rot  is  a 
stubborn  pest  ready  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  own  carelessness,  but  it 
will  finally  say  “quits”  if  you  keep 
after  it  constantly. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  until  Spring, 
Just  give  your  vines  a  thorough  trim¬ 
ming  any  time  during  the  Winter  that 
weather  permits,  and  then  spray  them 
even  if  the  spray  freezes.  It  will  do 
some  good  anyway.  But  don’t  stop  and 
call  it  a  day  with  one  or  two  sprayings. 
Keep  after  them  constantly  right  up  to 
the  time  when  they  are  ready  to  be 
harvested.  Some  varieties  of  grapes  are 
more  subject  to  this  kind  of  rot  than 
others.  Concords  seem  to  be  the  worst 
and  small  wine  grapes  the  least  affected. 
But  without  constant  and  proper  spray¬ 
ing,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  not 
succeed  with  grapes  no  matter  what 
variety  you  have.  Finally,  I  carefully 
removed  all  trimmings  and  carted  them 
far  off;  such  vines  are  hard  to  burn. 

Connecticut  c.  o.  m. 
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In  the  Connecticut  Hills 

Winter  is  here  for  sure,  even  though 
at  this  writing  the  calendar  does  not 
say  so.  We  have  had  our  first  ice  storm 
of  the  season,  and  son  Robert  went  off 
without  chains  on  his  car!  The  town 
truck,  loaded  with  sand,  has  passed  the 
house  several  times  since,  so  if  he  did 
skid  on  the  hill,  they  would  surely 
have  helped  him  and  let  us  know; 
which  I  find  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
many  of  these  mother  worries.  It’s 
comforting  to  meditate  on  how  few  of 
the  terrible  things  that  pass  through  our 
minds  actually  happen.  Only,  since  we 
skidded  down  that  hill  two  years  ago, 
zigzagging  between  the  edge  of  the 
gully  on  one  side  and  the  cliff  on  the 
other,  I  just  can’t  help  being  somewhat 
fearful  of  an  ice  storm. 

Higher  up  in  the  hills  it  is  beautiful, 
every  shrub  and  tree  covered  with 
shining  ice,  and  my  “impractical”  mind 
drinks  in  the  beauty  of  it,  forgetting 
temporarily  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  to  travelers.  As  the  wind  begins 
to  blow,  the  old  ash  tree,  every  branch 
brittle  with  ice,  begins  to  crackle  and 
sway.  Will  it  pull  through  this  time? 
Ever  since  the  1938  hurricane,  I  worry 
about  that  tree  as  if  it  were  a  child, 
for  that  night,  after  we  had  carefully 
removed  cars  and  dog  so  that  no  falling 
branches  could  harm  them,  one-half  of 
the  tree  crashed  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  completely  covering  our  cherished 
red  raspberries.  Neither  the  tree  nor  the 
raspberries  has  been  the  same  since. 

Now  Billy,  from  next  door,  comes  in 
with  the  milk  and  a  smile.  That  young¬ 
ster  is  as  good  as  a  tonic.  “Boy,  it’s 
swell  sliding!  I  start  at  the  top  of  the 
lot  and  go  clear  across  the  meadow. 
Then  Blackie  (his  dog  and  shadow) 
takes  the  rope  and  pulls  the  sled  back. 
Boy,  is  it  fun!”  Only  a  week  or  so  ago, 
he  came  in  with  the  remark,  “Gee,  I 
wish  we  could  have  some  snow.  I’m 
tired  of  Summer  all  the  time.”  He  has 
certainly  had  his  wish.  Two  years  ago 
Billy  was  trying  to  use  a  cardboard  box 
for  a  sled  but  it  just  “wasn’t  so  hot.” 
Out  in  our  back  room  there  was  a  sled 
which  daughter  Mary  had  used  and 
loved  ever  since  she  was  a  tiny  child. 
A  boy  lacked  a  sled  and  the  sled  needed 
a  rider,  so  Mary  wrote  back  from 
college,  “By  all  means  give  it  to  Billy.” 
I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  on 
that  boy’s  face.  At  first  he  could  not 
even  speak,  then  a  big  happy  sigh  and 
the  words  tumbled  out,  “Oh  boy,  that’s 
swell.  Tell  her  thanks;”  and  he  was  out 
the  door.  That  night  his  folks  had  quite 
a  time  persuading  him  it  wasn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  his  new  sled  behind  the 
kitchen  stove. 

There  are  so  many  nice  things  about 
a  stormy  day,  especially  in  the  Winter; 
for  instance,  it’s  such  a  good  time  to 
catch  up  on  numerous  odd  jobs  that 
don’t  get  done  any  other  time.  The 
trouble  is,  though,  that  there  are  al¬ 
ways  more  jobs  than  days.  And  what  a 
thrill,  when  the  temperature  slips  down, 
down,  to  bring  up  from  the  cellar 
“garden  fresh”  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  our  dinner.  I  recall  that  when 
that  corn  was  put  into  cans,  it  was  so 
hot  that  every  window  in  the  house 
was  wide  open  and  we  were  glad  to 
sit  out  on  the  doorstep  to  do  the  husk¬ 
ing.  There  are  radishes  and  lettuce  in 
the  cold  frame,  and  it  will  be  a  thrill 
to  have  them  for  Christmas  dinner. 
That  same  cold  frame  holds  300  young 
pansy  plants  too.  If  the  world  will  beat 
a  path  to  the  door  where  the  good 
mouse  trap  is,  why  not  for  extra  fine 
pansy  plants  also?  Last  week  we  had 
six  inches  of  snow,  and  for  four  days 
I  was  strong-willed  enough  not  to  peek. 
Finally,  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer 
and  shoveled  the  snow  off,  to  find  all 
the  plants  fresh  and  green;  and  we  had 
had  temperatures  down  to  12  degrees 
above  zero. 

Another  nice  thing  about  Winter — 
hidden  under  the  ice  and  snow  are  al¬ 
ways  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  Spring¬ 
time.  It  won’t  be  too  long  now  before 
we  will  be  digging  up  a  little  plot  to 
get  some  early  seeds  in.  But  there,  be¬ 
fore  I  get  started  on  the  garden  sub¬ 
ject,  I'd  better  get  down  cellar  for.  the 
corn  and  strawberries  or  Friend 
Husband  will  be  minus  dinner.  R.  h.  s. 

Connecticut 


For  Deep  Plowing 

We  have  several  magazines  come  to 
our  home  but  there  is  one  that  I  always 
peruse,  and  that’s  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  was  especially  pleased  with 
your  recent  editorial  on  deep  plow¬ 
ing  with  a  new  type  plow.  It  is  my 
experience  that  the  deeper  one  works 
the  land,  the  better  the  crops.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  my  employer  was 
sold  on  a  system  of  deep  working  of 
the  soil,  but  as  the  land  on  this  farm 
was  not  suited  to  deep  plowing,  I  found 
we  had  to  discontinue  its  use  as  it  broke 
all  the  tile  drains.  As  you  pointed  out, 
all  farms  are  not  suited  to  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  but  most  of  them  are,  and  the 
system  is  sound  when  it  does  not  bring 
to  the  surface  any  subsoil,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  new  type  plow  you 
mentioned.  I  advocate  deep  plowing 
if  a  plow  could  be  invented  that  is  de¬ 
pendable  and  that  could  be  regulated. 
One  that  loosens  up  the  subsoil  without 
bringing  it  to  the  top  would  be  ideal. 
In  time,  the  subsoil  would  become  dis¬ 
tributed  and  mixed  pretty  evenly  in 
all  the  loose  soil,  at  least  that  is  my 
observation.  I  am  for  deep  plowing. 

Beaver  County,  Pa.  t.  h. 
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No  Bridging— No  Gumming 


Free-flowing  in  the  drill!  A  Royster  ad¬ 
vantage  that  comes  from  the  use  of  the 
finest  raw  materials  and  conditioning 
agents — scientific  blending,  mixing,  curing 
and  aging  well  ahead  of  shipping  time. 
This  means  “Free-flowing  in  the  Drill  with 
Royster’s.** 


Farmers  everywhere  report  a  “big  differ¬ 
ence’*  in  their  cash  return  per  acre  where 
Royster  Fertilizer  is  used.  Corn,  Wheat, 
Pasture,  Potatoes — all  kinds  of  crops — 
give  bigger,  better  yields  when  fertilized 
with  Royster’s. 
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Six  Plant  Food  Control 


Nitrogen  Calcium  Oxide 

Phosphoric  Acid  Sulfur 

Potash  Magnesium  Oxide 

One  big  difference  is  the  “plus  value”  put 
in  Royster’s  by  chemically  controlling  the 
content  of  Calcium,  Sulfur  and  Magne¬ 
sium — plant  foods  which  most  soils  lack 
and  all  crops  need  for  healthy  growth. 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizer 


A  BIG  Difference  Here! 


A  BIG  Difference  Here  . . . 


A  BIG  Difference  Here  . . . 
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Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  4-H 
Club  members  of  the  nation  have  plant¬ 
ed  one  million  acres  in  victory  gardens, 
in  addition  to  the  more  than  a  million 
acres  cultivated  in  crop  propects,  raised 
43  million  chickens  and  nearly  three 
million  head  of  livestock,  canned  74 
million  quarts  of  food,  and  prepared  50 
million  meals.  For  this  outstanding 
record,  the  4-H  youth  of  the  nation 
were  commended  by  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Anderson,  at  their  recent 
national  meeting  in  Chicago,  who  de¬ 
clared: 

“A  job  well  done  is  but  a  better 
job  begun.  On  the  occasion  of  National 
4-H  Achievement  Week,  1945,  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effort  of  4-H  Club  members 
emerges  as  a  significant  contribution  to 
victory  on  the  food  front.  Unity  and 
loyal  devotion  to  a  common  wartime 
aim  have  brought  achievements  that 
can  be  the  basis  for  even  greater  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  future.” 


Five  New  Jersey  4-H  members  won 
national  honors  at  the  4-H  Club  Congress. 
Elwood  S.  DuBois,  18,  of  Salem,  Salem 
County,  was  the  winner  of  a  $200 
scholarship  and  trip  expenses  to  the 
Club  Congress  in  the  4-H  meat  animal 
contest.  He  has  raised  six  steers,  253 
swine  and  four  sheep  during  his  seven 
years  of  Club  work.  His  meat  produc¬ 
tion  record  has  totaled  more  than  13 
tons.  George  Miller,  20,  of  Flemington, 
Hunterdon  County,  was  presented  with 
a  college  scholarship  of  $200  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  outstanding  work  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  field  crops.  He  has  produced  nine 
acres  of  hybrid  corn  and  11  of  Cumber¬ 
land  red  clover  since  1940.  Herman 
Durr,  Jr.,  20,  of  Columbus,  Burlington 
County,  received  his  trip  to  the  Club 
Congress  for  excellent  4-H  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  work.  He  is  the  owner  of  five 
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Quinton,  Salem  County,  excelled  in 
Dress  Revue  work.  This  young  4-H 
Club  seamstress  makes  most  of  her 
clothes,  including  hats,  bags  and  other 
accessories.  Martha  Gauntt,  17,  of  Mill- 
town,  Morris  County,  was  a  delegate  on 
clothing  work.  Martha  has  made'  not 
only  most  of  her  own  clothes,  but  also 
her  younger  sister’s  during  the  past  three 
years.  Laura  Edna  VanNuys,  14,  of 
Neshanic,  Somerset  County,  has  a  can¬ 
ning  record  of  2,084  quarts  since  1942, 
and  the  honor  of  being  New  Jersey’s 
first  prize  4-H  Victory  canner  in  1943 
and  1944.  James  Mesiano,  16,  of  Rich¬ 
land,  Atlantic  County,  started  as  a  poul¬ 
try  club  member  five  years  ago  with  15 
chicks  which  he  received  as  a  gift.  To¬ 
day  he  owns  3,100  birds. 


Three  New  York  State  4-H  Club 
members  were  named  national  winners 
in  dairy  production,  victory  garden  and 
safety  contests  at  the  recent  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago.  As  winner  of  the 
national  dairy  production  contest, 
Ernest  Young,  17,  of  Cortland,  Cortland 
County,  received  all  expenses  for  his 
Chicago  trip  and  a  $200  scholarship. 
The  other  two  club  members  receiving 
national  honors  and  an  all-expense  trip 
were  George  C.  Newman,  16,  of  Rensse¬ 
laer  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County,  and 
Alice  Foss,  17,  of  South  Wales,  Erie 
County.  Ernest  attracted  attention  in 
New  York  State  earlier  this  Fall 
through  his  demonstration  of  rapid  and 
well  managed  milking  methods,  being 
selected  as  State  champion  from  among 
eight  zone  winners.  During  his  nine 
years  in  club  work,  he  has  been 
principally  concerned  with  dairy  work, 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  putting 
a  good  milking  system  into  effect  on 
his  father’s  farm.  George  values  his 
4-H  garden  projects  of  the  past  seven 
years  at  $3,947.75.  The  past  year,  he 
had  39,000  square  feet  of  garden  and 
planted  33  different  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Alice,  in  connection  with  her 


CASH  CROPS  get  starting,  growing,  staying 
power  from  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  Fertilizers.  Make  your 
land  and  labor  pay!  Use  Armour’s — it’s  reliable,  dry,  drill- 


able  and  well  balanced.  There  is  an  Armour  formula  to 
suit  your  soils  and  crops. 


soil-rebuilding  job 


it  Make  § 
EveryAcre 
Dolts 
7.  Best 


FERTILIZER  WORKS 


ACRES  IN  PASTURE 


ACRES  IN  FRUIT 


respond  to  proper  feed¬ 
ing.  Feed  your  trees  reg¬ 
ularly  with  Armour’s 
Plant  Food. 


MARGINAL  ACRES 


need  Armour’s  BIG 
CROP  too!  Fertilize  for 
earlier  grazing,  better 
milk  and  meat  production 
— more  profit! 


BIG  CROP 


Good  breeding  and  excellent  care  are  shown  by  this  prize-winning  two-year-old 
4-H  Club  Guernsey  heifer,  Northerner’s  Betty.  She  is  owned  by  Paul  A.  Schomp’ 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  and  is  being  held  by  his  sister,  Peggy. 

dairy  animals,  and  made  the  highest  winning  farm  safety  survey  work  dis- 

score  in  the  statewide  contest  for  covered  numerous  farm  and  home’  haz- 

county  judging  this  year.  Irving  Solof,  ards  and  corrected  them  with  the 

17,  of  Millville,  Cumberland  County,  cooperation  of  her  family. 

captured  a  $100  Victory  bond  and  a  trip  - 

to  the  Congress,  as  a  winner  in  the  All-expense  trips  to  Chicago  for 
Victory  Garden  contest.  He  operates  25  Connecticut  4-H  Club  members  to  at- 
acres  of  tomatoes,  peppers  and  aspara-  tend  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
gus  with  his  brother.  Newton  Shimp,  18,  were  awarded  to  Margaret  Murray’ 
of  Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County,  won  Forestville,  Hartford  County,  outstand- 
a  trip  to  the  Congress  in  the  Better  ing  State  4-H  Club  girl;  Audrey  Strick- 
Methods  Electric  Contest.  land,  Middlefield,  Middlesex  County 

Elizabeth  Robinson,  20,  of  Woods-  clothing;  Ann  P.  Staebner,  Franklin’ 
town,  Salem  County,  another  attending  canning  project;  Lucy  Ann  Crowley’ 
delegate,  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member  Stonington,  New  London  County,  foods’ 
for  eight  years.  She  helps  with  the  milk-  Charlotte  L.  Pickett,  Berlin,  Hartford 
ing  of  120  cows,  operates  three  milk-  County,  4-H  dress  revue;  Lila  P  Miller 
ing  machines,  feeds  1,000  chickens,  and  North  Coventry,  Tolland  County  farm 
drives  the  trucks  and  tractor  on  her  and  home  work;  and  Elsie  Blumenthal 
father’s  365-acre  farm.  She  raised  a  4-H  Danielson,  Windham  County,  leadership’ 
senior  baby  beef  champion  animal  in  The  boys  who  won  trips  included-’ 
1940,  won  the  4-H  dairy  demonstration  William  Connerton,  Jr.,  Mt.  Carmel 
contest  in  her  county  in  1941,  and  has  New  Haven  County,  on  dairy;  Arthur 
an  outstanding  wartime  canning  record,  A.  Cohen,  Guilford,  New  Haven  County 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  junior  and  outstanding  4-H  Club  boy;  Robert  e! 
adult  leaders’  assoociations  in  her  lo-  Larson,  Portland,  Middlesex  County" 
cality.  Kenneth  Conover,  20,  of  Skill-  poultry;  Charles  Peckham,  Newington 
man,  Somerset  County,  was  also  a  dele-  livestock,  and  Lloyd  B.  Wilhelm  of 
gate  in  leadership.  In  the  11  years  he  Granby,  gardening,  both  in  Hartford 
has  been  a  4-H  member,  he  has  County;  George  W.  Miner,  North 
carried  a  total  of  41  projects  in  chick  Stonington,  New  London  County,  farm 
raising,  flock  management,  wheat  and  work;  and  Gilbert  H.  Hescock,  also  of 
corn  production,  forestry,  and  junior  North  Stonington,  leadership. 

leadership.  He  now  raises  2,000  birds  - - 

annually  for  meat.  A  junior  leader  for  During  the  past  year,  with  nearly 
three  years,  he  is  the  present  leader  16,000  enrolled,  Maine  4-H  boys  and 
of  a  4-H  poultry  club.  Asher  N.  Schanck,  girls  produced  $679,657.24  worth  of  food 
Jr.,  19,  of  Eatontown,  Monmouth  Coun-  for  victory,  clothing  and  articles  in 
ty,  was  a  winner  on  achievement.  He  various  projects.  The  product  summary 
has  had  nine  years  of  4-H  work  and  is  is  as  follows:  91  acres  of  beans;  1,969 
now  president  of  the  State’s  Older  pigs;  209,525  pints  canned;  2,277  dairy 
Youth  Organization.  He  raised  a  steer  animals;  108,945  chicks;  405  room  im- 
that  won  a  first  prize  in  last  year’s  provements  and  articles  made  for  78 
statewide  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show,  and  remodeled  rooms;  27,718  poultry;  103 
also  showed  a  grand  champion  steer  in  acres  of  sweet  corn;  332  acres  of  po- 
1941  and  1944.  Marion  Ramp,  of  Egg  tatoes;  180  gardens;  5,877  garments 
Harbor  City,  Atlantic  County,  repre-  made  by  sewing;  673  garments  remodel- 
sented  Girl’s  Record  work.  She  has  20  ed;  74,478  meals  prepared  and  69,995 
blue  ribbons  to  her  credit  for  canning,  cooking  and  housekeeping  projects.’ 
sewing  and  gardening  exhibits  in  Several  4-H  Club  members  repre¬ 
achievement  programs,  and  has  given  sented  Maine  at  the  National  4-H  Club 
canning  demonstrations  before  audi-  Congress  in  Chicago.  They  were: 
ences  totaling  more  than  2,770  adults  Sewell  Additon  and  Ralph  Blanchard  of 
and  club  members.  Louise  Reiter,  17,  Auburn,  Androscoggin  County;  Viola 
of  Egg  Harbor  City,  Atlantic  County,  Brownell,  Hope,  Knox  County;  Esther 
is  a  worker  on  food  preparation.  In  Hoyt,  Farmingdale,  Franklin  County; 
addition  to  carrying  off  State  honors  in  Stanley  Patterson,  Limerick,  York 
canning  chicken,  Louise  has  given  30  County;  Anna  Stasinowsky,  Cumberland 
food  demonstrations  for  schools,  Granges,  Center,  Cumberland  County;  Bertha 
and  similar  organizations,  and  has  pre-  Tompson,  Standish,  Cumberland  Coun- 
pared  an  estimated  250  meals  in  the  ty;  and  June  Warren,  Dover-Foxcroft, 
past  two  years.  Marilyn  Myers,  15,  of  Piscataquis  County.  d. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

A  total  of  267  beeves,  weighing 
270,890  pounds,  sold  for  $76,292.10,  and 
10,575  pounds  of  lambs  sold  for  $2,586.71, 
to  climax  the  annual  district  4-H  Baby 
Beef  and  Lamb  Club  roundup,  show  and 
sale  at  the  Lancaster  stockyards  last 
month.  Chosen  as  grand  champion  beef 
of  this  show  was  the  1,090-pound  Angus 
steer  of  Jane  Graybill,  16,  of  Manheim, 
Lancaster  County,  which  brought  a  bid 
of  $2  a  pound.  This  calf  came  from 
Bethel  Farms  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  The 
champion  Hereford,  a  1,125-pound  ani¬ 
mal  owned  by  Elvin  Yeagly  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  was  chosen  show  Reserve 
Champion,  and  came  from  the  Buck  and 
Doe  Run  Valley  Farms,  of  Coatesville, 
Chester  County,  which  also  produced 
last  year’s  champion  animal.  Reserve 
Angus  honors  went  to  Frank  Weidman, 
Jr.,  also  of  Lancaster  County,  whose 
1,055-pound  animal  grew  from  a  calf  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Ankony  Farms,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.  “Billie,”  a  990-pound  steer,  won 
the  Shorthorn  breed  title  for  Ruth 
Rohrer,  19,  Lancaster. 


At  the  annual  Tri-County  4-H  Baby 
Beef  show  and  sale  on  December  8  and 
10  at  the  Hatfield  Fair  Grounds,  49 
Angus  steers  from  Montgomery,  Bucks 
and  Lehigh  Counties  sold  for  a  total 
of  $16,322.80  for  the  43,430  pounds  of 
choice  beef,  live  weight.  J.  Earle 
Yerkes,  Jr.,  13,  of  Doylestown,  Bucks 
County,  saw  his  1,060  pound  “Pete” 
bring  a  bid  of  $2  a  pound  after  winning 
the  show  championship  honors.  Reserve 
honor.!  went  to  Leslie  Kirk,  19,  of 
Newtown,  Bucks  County,  who  two  years 
ago  had  championship  honors  by  nos¬ 
ing  out  Yerkes.  Both  top  winners  of 
the  show,  as  well  as  last  year’s  cham¬ 
pionship  animal,  came  from  the  same 
purebred  Angus  herd  at  Badenoch 
Farms,  operated  by  P.  L.  Davidson,  of 
New  Hope  in  Bucks  County.  This  is  the 
third  year  in  a  row  that  Bucks  County 
4-H  members  won  top  honors  at  the 
tri-county  event. 


NEPA,  the  North  Eastern  Artificial 
Breeding  Co-operative,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Tunkhannock,  in  Wyoming 
County,  announced  that  the  first  calf 
under  the  new  program  arrived  October 
31,  when  a  heifer  calf  was  added  to  the 
grade  Holstein  herd  of  Hiram  Stevens 
of  Jenningsville.  The  sire  was  Piebe 
Gerben  Cremelle,  one  of  the  Holstein 
bulls  at  the  NEPA  pens.  The  members 
are  also  talking  about  the  twin  heifer 
calves  that  arrived  November  2  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  program.  The  twins,  Queen  Ona 
Aggie  and  Queen  Ona  Aggie  Echo,  are 
Holstein  purebreds,  and  their  dam  is 
Hengenvelt  Ona  Clothilde,  with  a 
record  of  16,118  pounds  of  milk  and 
557.3  pounds  butterfat  in  a  305-day 
lactation  period.  Their  sire  is  King 
Arrow  Aggie,  one  of  the  NEPA  bulls. 
The  twins  are  owned  by  B.  B.  Harding 
of  Tunkhannock. 


As  a  war  memorial  honoring  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  who  served  in 
World  War  II,  residents  of  Hughesville 
in  Lycoming  County  are  planning  ex¬ 
tensive  plantings  of  shade  trees,  land¬ 
scaping  and  general  beautification  of 
Bodine  Park,  which  is  the  borough’s 
combination  park  and  playground.  At 
a  recent  meeting,  the  residents  of  the 
town  met  to  hear  A.  O.  Rasmussen  tell 
how  the  project  could  be  mapped  out. 
Sketches  of  the  grounds  were  submit¬ 


ted  by  the  vocational  agriculture  pupils 
of  the  school,  cash  awards  being  won  by 
James  Depper,  Robert  Taylor,  and  Rex 
L.  Smith,  with  honorable  mention  to 
Albert  Rider  and  Harley  L.  Gardner. 
Community  organizations  and  service 
clubs  are  organizing  to  raise  funds  nec¬ 
essary  to  install  and  maintain  this  living 
memorial. 


William  Cupp,  freshly  released  from 
the  Army,  and  now  located  in  New 
Bloomfield,  Perry  County,  has  been 
chosen  to  direct  the  200-voice  rural 
chorus  to  sing  for  the  opening  program 
at  the  1946  State  Farm  Show.  He  has 
had  a  wide  background  of  experience  in 
handling  choral  groups,  and  the  large 
chorus,  first  of  its  kind  ever  attempted 
for  a  Farm  Show,  is  being  recruited 
through  the  county  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  associations  of  the  state,  Grange 
units,  rural  choirs  and  other  rural 
singers.  The  chorus  will  appear  in  the 
patriotic  musical  work,  “Dedication  to 
Peace,”  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  22, 
in  the  Forum  at  Harrisburg.  W.  R. 
Gordon,  extention  rural  sociologist,  is 
author  of  the  production. 


Members  of  the  Westmoreland  County 
4-H  Baby  Beef  Club  will  meet  on 
January  11  in  Irwin  to  sample  their 
own  products  at  the  annual  baby  beef 
banquet.  The  Angus  steer  fed  by 
Charles  Silvis,  Greensburg,  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  Tri-State  Show  and  Sale 
at  Pittsburgh  just  for  this  occasion. 
The  steer  is  a  native  of  Westmoreland 
County  having  come  from  the  purebred 
Angus  herd  of  James  F.  Torrance. 
N.  O.  Clayburn  and  A.  J.  Roth,  officials 
of  the  Pittsburgh  show,  will  be  guests 
at  the  dinner. 


There  are  five  central,  as  well  as  the 
thirty-five  local,  cooperative  artificial 
breeding  locals  already  operating  in 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  State. 
Within  three  years,  the  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  program  in  Pennsylvania  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  proportions  that  over 
50,000  cows  were  artifically  bred 
in  1945.  Over  75,000  cows  are  al¬ 
ready  listed  in  the  swelling  roster  of 
the  local  cooperatives,  with  several  new 
units,  each  with  over  1,500  cows,  now 
being  organized. 


Corn  borer  damage  in  Pennsylvania 
reached  an  estimated  $1,929,600  in  1945, 
or  $400,000  greater  than  in  1944. 
Most  seriously  infested  of  those  checked 
was  one  Lebanon  County  field,  where 
960  borers  were  counted  in  100  stalks. 
A  few  areas  of  the  State  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  in  corn  borer  damage  and  popu¬ 
lation,  while  others  revealed  alarming 
increases.  The  demonstrations  and  sur¬ 
veys  produced  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  resistance  against  borers  in  any  of 
the  varieties  under  observation,  although 
some  hybrids  stood  up  best. 


A  fine  turf  conference,  the  first  of 
its  kind  since  1942,  is  planned  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  18  to  20.  Anyone  interested  in 
fine  turf,  whether  from  Pennsylvania  or 
not,  is  invited  to  attend  and  participate 
in  the  discussions.  While  of  special 
interest  to  golf  course  greenkeepers,  the 
discussions  will  include  virtually  every 
type  of  turf  and  lawn,  along  with  such 
factors  as  organic  matter,  soil  fertility, 
insect  and  disease  control,  weed  control, 
with  results  of  recent  research  and 
renovation  of  golf  courses.  There  is  no 
registration  fee.  a.  h.  i. 


'T'HIS  man 
A  has  just  bought 
a  new  John  Deere  Model 
“H”  Tractor  Spreader.  He  had 
wanted  one  for  a  long  time,  but  he  had  to 
make  his  old  one  do. 


It  wasn’t  a  matter  of  having  to  be  sold  on  the  John 
Deere.  The  Model  “H”  has  been  in  the  field  on  his  neighbors’ 
farms  long  enough  so  he  could  see  the  better  work  . .  .  the  easier 
loading. . .  the  abundant  strength  for  heavy-duty  tractor  operation. 
He  knew  that  the  Model  “H”  was  one  spreader  that  wet,  slippery  - 
fields  or  feed  lots  wouldn’t  hinder.  With  the  weight  of  the  load 
balanced  for  best  ground  traction  of  tractor  and  spreader  wheels, 
he  knew  that  he  could  haul  manure  every  day  of  the  year — get  the 
maximum  return  from  every  ton  of  manure  spread  on  his  fields. 


The  time  is  not  far  off  when  thousands  of  farmers  who  have 
been  wanting  a  new  John  Deere  Spreader  will  register  the  same 
pride  of  ownership  that’s  on  this  man’s  face.  Whether  they  get  the 
Model  “H”  Tractor  Spreader,  or  the  light-running  Model  “HH” 
for  operation  with  horses,  they  will  be  sure  of  more  years  of 
low-cost  spreading  service. 


See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  full  information  on  the  money¬ 
making  line  of  John  Deere  Manure  Handling  Equipment.  Write 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  for  descriptive  folders. 


Cleaning  up  sheds  and  feed  lots  is  a  short,  easy  job  when 
you  have  this  modern  John  Deere  Manure  Loader  on  you® 
farm. 


JOHN  DEERE  MANURE 
HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 


Lumberjack’s  New  Friend 

North  Country  lumberjacks  have 
joined  the  farmer  in  becoming  one  of 
the  strong  backers  of  DDT,  the  new 
insecticide.  It  has  brought  them  com¬ 
fort  never  before  enjoyed  in  a  lumber 
camp.  Many  of  the  better  lumber 
camps  have  been  adequately  screened 
and  plentifully  festooned  with  flypaper 
streamers,  but  there  are  always  enough 
other  insects  that  escape  these  guards 
to  make  sitting  around  the  camp  any¬ 
thing  but  a  pleasure.  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  have  always  brought  a  never  ending 
succession  of  black  flies,  gnats,  punkies, 
mosquitoes,  and  deer  flies.  And,  of 
course,  these  have  often  been  aug¬ 
mented  in  many  camps  by  lice  and 
bedbugs  that  infest  the  mattresses  and 
springs  in  the  bunkhouses.  Many  dif¬ 
ferent  and  usually  odoriferous  sprays 
have  been  employed  to  try  and  gain 
some  relief  from  these  pests  but  the 
relief  was  only  temporai*y  at  best,  and 
was  largely  offset  by  the  unpleasant 
or  sickly  sweet  smell. 

A  combination  of  the  various  DDT 
preparations,  however,  is  now  being 
used  in  most  of  the  camps  to  make 
them  as  livable  as  the  average  city 
dwelling.  First,  all  bedding,  clothing 
and  personal  possessions  are  removed 
from  the  men’s  camp  or  bunkhouse  and 
the  entire  interior  is  sprayed  with  a 
DDT-whitewash  combination.  The  en¬ 
tire  inside,  including  walls,  floors,  ceil¬ 
ings,  bunkframes,  and  bedsprings,  is 
covered.  This  spraying  can  be  done 
efficiently  with  an  Indian  back-pack 
fire  pump.  Then  the  blankets  and  mat¬ 
tresses  are  taken  outside  and  thoroughly 
•sprayed  with  a  5  per  cent  DDT  so¬ 
lution.  The  window  and  door  screens 
are  also  sprayed  with  this.  After  the 
whitewash-spray  has  thoroughly  dried, 
the  bedding  is  taken  back  inside,  and 
three  to  four  months  of  insect-free  liv¬ 
ing  can  then  be  enjoyed. 

The  horse  barn  is  sprayed  in  the 


same  manner,  except  that  two  coats 
are  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  stalls. 
The  horses  are  continually  treating 
their  coats  by  their  rubbing.  It  also 
tends  to  keep  the  horses  free  of  flies 
when  they  are  outside  the  barn  working 
in  the  woods.  The  horses  stay  in  much 
better  shape  because  they  can  feed  and 
rest  without  being  continually  bothered 
by  flies. 

This  write  spray  treatment  makes  the 
interiors  treated  much  lighter  and 
pleasanter  than  before,  and  makes  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  seem  much  cleaner.  The 
only  disadvantage  is  a  slight  tendency 
for  the  white  to  rub  off  when  it  is  first 
applied,  but  the  rubbing  off  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  protective  power  of 
the  coating.  Because  of  this  tendency, 
the  bomb  type  of  spray  seems  to  be 
better  for  use  in  the  cookhouse.  This 
is  a  pint  container  of  spray  that  uses 
a  highly  compressed  substance  as  a 
carrier.  It  sprays  by  merely  opening 
a  valve  and  carrying  the  container 
about  the  room.  One  bomb  will  spray 
the  average  cookhouse  enough  times  to 
give  about  a  year’s  protection.  This 
type  spray  is  also  effective  for  spraying 
screens  and  doors.  j.  s. 

Income  Tax  Pamphlets  Still 
Available 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  prepared  a 
bulletin,  “1945  Farm  Income  Taxes,” 
available  to  all  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  on 
request.  January  15  is  the  deadline  for 
farmers  to  file  their  income  tax  decla¬ 
rations  or  if  possible,  the  final  returns. 
So  far,  we  have  mailed  out  690  of 
these  bulletins,  but  there  are  still  a 
few  left  to  those  who  want  them.  There 
is  no  charge;  we  merely  ask  that  all 
requests  be  sent  in  immediately  so  that 
the  bulletins  can  be  mailed  out  as  far 
in  advance  of  January  15  as  possible. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal 
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FERTILIZERS 
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For  Large  Yields  of  Quality  Crops 
and  Increased  Profits , 


Crop  Producing 

FERTILIZERS 


P  Every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  returns  several 
dollars  profit,  according  to  the  experience  of  millions  of 
farmers. 

To  get  the  maximum  yields  of  quality  crops,  use  Inter¬ 
national  Fertilizer,  widely  known  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years  for  its  crop-producing  power. 

International  Fertilizers  are  produced  in  a  wide  variety 
of  recommended  grades  for  all  crops.  They  are  scientifically 
prepared  from  selected  materials,  including  potash  and 
phosphate  from  International’s  own  mines.  Mechanical 
condition  and  quality  are  carefully  controlled  to  give  you 
best  results.  International  Fertilizer  is  now  more  widely 
available  to  farmers  as  a  result  of  increased  plant  capacities. 

Depend  on  Your  Fertilizer  Agent 

Fertilizer  Agents  all  over  America  have  had  outstanding 
success  in  overcoming  difficult  war-time  problems  to  help 
farmers  obtain  the  fertilizer  they  have  needed  to  produce 
large  crops  during  recent  years.  Continue  to  depend  on  them 
and  have  complete  confidence  in  their  recommendations. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  Agent  is  prepared  to  help 
you  in  the  selection  of  the  correct  grade  and  the  proper 
application  of  fertilizers  for  your  crops.  Order  early  and 
arrange  with  him  for  delivery  schedules  to  be  sure  of  having 
your  fertilizers  when  you  need  them. 


MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Plant  and  Sales  Offices:  BUFFALO  6,  NEW  YORK,  Post  Office  Box  21 

PHONE:  TAYLOR  1888 


Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

In  the  Early  Morning  of  Postwar 
Europe 

How  are  the  wounded,  liberated,  ex- 
occupied  countries  making  out?  How 
great  is  the  happiness  of  these  nations? 
What  are  the  people  thinking  and  talk¬ 
ing  about?  How  is  their  unity?  What  is 
their  blueprint  for  the  future? 

It  would  be  only  natural  for  you  to 
raise  these  questions.  You  who  have 
worked  overtime,  who  have  freely 
surrendered  many  of  your  comforts  in 
everyday  life,  who  have  volunteered  to 
shoulder  national  debts  of  unknown 
heights,  and  who  have  consecrated  a 
priceless  portion  of  your  flowering  man¬ 
hood,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
protection  in  the  Pacific,  but  also  that 
this  part  of  the  world  might  enjoy  the 
Four  Freedoms  too.  Here,  then,  follows 
a  report  of  the  early  morning  of  our  re¬ 
gained  liberty,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  conditions  from  my  seat  along 
the  highway  of  Europe’s  public  life, 
and  particularly  in  Holland. 

The  very  first  reactions  of  the  great 
day  of  liberation  are  almost  forgotten 
already.  Life  is  moving  so  fast  and  each 
day  presents  so  many  new  events  of 
vast  importance,  there  is  little  time  to 
review  the  past  or  to  cling  to  any 
memories  of  them.  Still  the  outstand¬ 
ing  event  in  the  minds  and  talk  of  the 
masses  here  is  that  the  pantry  shelves 
are  no  longer  so  absolutely  bare. 


is 


‘De  grootste  sociale  vraag 
s,  kort  gezegd,  die  van  de  maag.’ 


once  rhymed  a  wise  Dutchman,  which 
means,  “The  greatest  social  question  is, 
briefly  said,  that  of  the  stomach”;  and 
we  have  learned  that  the  masses  intone 
a  convinced  “Amen”  to  that  statement. 
Never  have  I  seen  as  much  interest  for 
the  Pope,  the  Bible,  money,  honor, 
occupation,  liberation,  the  Nazis,  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  communism,  de¬ 
mocracy,  or  for  the  Remagen  Bridge,  as 
there  has  existed  here  for  just  one 
simple  square  meal.  A  man,  letting 
the  secret  out  as  to  just  where  he  had 
obtained  that  little  loaf  of  black  rye 
bread,  has  commanded  greater  attention 
than  the  person  who  spreads  the  latest 
news  that  Mr.  Jan  Jansen  of  Main 
Street  was  fusilladed  last  night. 

Today,  these  days  are  history.  Can 
you  now  imagine  Holland’s  great  jubi¬ 
lation  at  the  departure  of  the  German 
legions  and  the  arrival  of  American  and 
Canadian  steamers  full  of  costly  wheat 
and  flour?  The  wheat  was  followed  up 
by  canned  meat,  canned  fish,  dried  eggs, 
raisins,  prunes,  a  little  coffee,  some 
tobacco,  and  even  a  bite  of  chocolate. 
Surely  we  are  lying  down  in  green 
pastures,  and  I,  as  a  self-appointed  little 
ambassador  of  the  folks  around  me,  am 
bringing  you  their  thanks  for  your 
willingness  to  accept  a  prolonged 
rationing  in  order  to  lend  greater  aid 
to  suffering  Western  Europe.  How  kind 
and  sunny  the  world  can  be  when  the 
noble  depths  of  human  souls  are  mani¬ 
fested!  The  folks  of  Erin,  God  bless  them 
too,  presented  us  with  4,000  fat  steers. 
Sweden  outdid  herself  to  give  some¬ 
thing  of  everything;  Switzerland  played 
Santa  Claus;  Spain  offered  vacation 
space  to  a  trainload  of  little  Dutch  pale¬ 
faces;  Britain  spared  on  her  own  table  to 
augment  oUr  rations;  America  and  Cana¬ 
da  helped  in  a  thousand  ways;  and  little 
friend  Denmark,  herself  stripped  by  the 
Nazis,  moved  us  Hollanders  deeply  when 
she  shipped  in  dairy  products  of  all  sorts. 
Moreover,  the  private  folks  do  not  wish 
to  leave  this  job  to  organized  aid  ex¬ 
clusively.  Each  morning,  I  see  push¬ 
carts  leaving  our  post  office,  brimful 
of  parcels  for  somebody  or  another 
from  faraway  friends  and  relations, 
mainly  from  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 

But  even  universal  charity  cannot 
erase  the  scars  made  by  the  Moloch 
Mars.  Entire  towns  and  vast  stretches 
of  cities  in  ruins,  bombed  or  shelled  by 
Germans  or  Allies  or  by  both;  the  great 
Wieringermeerpolder,  the  pride  of 
Holland,  given  back  to  the  Zuyder  Zee 
by  the  Germans;  and  the  fertile  isle  of 
Walcheren,  “The  Garden  of  Holland,” 
bombed  into  reunion,  with  the  salt 
North  Sea  by  the  British.  Last  Spring, 
America  rushed  huge  pumps  to  Holland 
and  many  of  the  lands  under  shallow 
water  were  drained  so  quickly  that  they 
bore  crops.  The  Wieringermeerpolder 
gradually  shows  its  surface  again;  it 
was  25  percent  visible  this  week. 
Walcheren  is  a  far  greater  problem, 
but  that  also  will  be  mastered.  There 
are  broken  bridges  by  the  hundreds 
with  only  the  main  ones  temporarily 
repaired.  Nearly  all  trucks  are  gone, 
bikes  -  worn  out,  and  no  tires  or  very 
tired”  tires.  Our  transportation  has 
slid  backwards  almost  a  century. 

The  “No  Man’s  Land”  of  last  Winter 
still  lies  between  Arnhem  and 
Nijmegen,  and  westward.  This  region  is 
called  the  Betuwe  (about  20  centuries 
ago,  called  “Batouwe,”  it  being  the 
homestead  of  a  Teutonic  tribe,  the 
Batavi,  one  of  the  Dutchmen’s  ancestors, 
and  in  honor  of  which  we  find  to  this 
day  the  town  name  of  Batavia  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  in  New  York  State 
and  in  Illionis).  The  Betuwe  holds  the 
cream  of  Holland’s  orchards.  It  resem¬ 
bles  the  fruit  districts  of  Germantown 
and  Red  Hook  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  if  you  leave  out  the  hills.  Today 
it  is  a  dead  waste,  mute  evidence  of 
what  inundation,  tank  battles  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  land  mines  can 
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make  of  a  prosperous  farming  section. 
An  untold  number  of  mines  have  to  be 
swept,  before  the  plow,  the  master  key 
to  rural  wealth,  can  again  be  run 
through  the  clay  bottom  of  the  Betuwe; 
and  even  then  the  Betuwe  farmer’s 
wife  will  have  more  reason  to  wait 
with  a  fearful  feeling  for  the  coming 
home  of  her  plowman  than  a  policeman’s 
wife  when  she  looks  for  the  return  of 
her  mate,  doing  a  dangerous  beat 
through  a  section  inhabited  by  rough¬ 
necks.  Hard  work,  very  hard  domestic 
work,  is  the  only  remedy  for  such  a 
wounded  land  and  you  can  leave  it  to 
the  industrious  Dutch  that  this  will  be 
carried  out.  They  figure  that  it  will 
take  seven  years  to  reconstruct  de¬ 
molished  Holland. 

But  there  are  other  war  scars,  infi- 
nitely  more  painful  than  the  physical 
destruction.  So  many  a  family  has  been 
annihilated  by  air  raids,  so  many  a 
tather  and  son  who  will  not  return 
from  the  German  camps.  True,  com¬ 
pared  with  so  many  a  nation  having 
nearly  all  her  sons  and  fathers  on  a 
war  front  for  years  and  years,  Holland 
carries  a  lighter  load;  but  even  so,  in 
all  too  many  a  Dutch  home,  hot  and 
bitter  tears  will  trickle  down  on  the 
pillow  during  sleepless  nights.  There  is 
for  example,  that  little  nearby  town  of 
Putten.  Her  entire  male  population  of 
t>20  was  led  away  as  victims  of  German 
revenge.  Only  48  have  come  home 
again.  An  entire  town  in  mourning  it 
1S  r?cord  case  of  Holland. 

All  this  makes  it  plain  that  war  has 
not  only  mortgaged  us  with  homes  in 
luin,  broken  down  transportation 
widows  orphans  and  a  multitude  of 
graves,  but  in  too  many  cases  it  also 
leaves,  us  temporarily  with  little  sense 
ot  fair  judging,  a  weakened  code  of 
morality,  and  a  Christianity  which  in 
application  is  warped  and  off  balance. 
All  Europe  has  received  her  share  of 
these  war  effects. 

Here  in  Holland  we  spent  our 
bummer  with  home-comings  and  with 
cleansing.’  First,  the  evacuated  fami¬ 
lies  returned  to  their  homes,  or  to  the 
ruins,  then  the  “divers”  popped  up,  the 
underground  came  above,  and  prompt- 
ly  made  itself  the  Dutch  S.  S„  and 
finally  the  long  trail  of  home-coming 
woi  kers  and  prisoners  from  Germany  be¬ 
gan  winding  their  way  across  the  fron- 
+l.er’  /~Yn  enthusiastic  nation  welcomed 
the  Queen  and  her  family  again.  The 
government-in-exile  came  home  too,  but 
soon  dissolved  voluntarily;  too  wide  a 
gap  between  the  nation  and  the  govern- 
new  Cabinet,  better  acquainted 
with  the  evolution  of  Dutch  thinking, 
replaced  it  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Schermerhorn  as  Prime 
Minister.  And  then,  at  long  last,  the 
splitting  disease”  came  home  also,  none 
™  worse  for  its  five-year  suppression. 
All  the  various  political  and  religious 
farm  organizations,  labor  unions,  sport¬ 
ing  clubs,  political  groups,  radio  for¬ 
mations,  etc.,  etc.,  that  Holland  used  to 
have  in  1939,  she  has  again  today.  It  was 
quite  easy  to  tear  down  the  enforced 
unity  that  existed  in  public  life 
during  the  war  years.  All  one  had 
to  do  was  say,  “It’s  Nazi,”  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  The  old 
leaders  are  tickled  pink  with  the  way 
things  are  going  now,  but  some  of  the 
younger  people  are  set  to  revolt.  The 
face  of  things  today  is  not  the  face  of 
things  to  come.  The  Dutch  Cabinet 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  Socialists. 

It  does  not  include  Communists.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  all  old  ducks 
of  1939,  was  allowed  to  gather  again 
this  past  Fall  and  concern  itself  only 
with  the  matters  put  on  the  floor  by 
the  Cabinet,  which  promises  a  public 
election  by  this  coming  Spring.  It’s 
plain  that  we  will  be  entering  upon 
new  avenues  in  statesmanship.  Plans  are 
already  being  laid  to  nationalize  the 
Nederlandsche  Bank,  some  coal  mines 
and  other  important  industries.  But 
there  is  more.  To  give  the  lazy  men 
ambition  for  work  and  to  dam  the  flood 
of  paper  money,  printed  by  our  own, 
German,  and  Allied  printers,  the 
Holland  Secretary  of  Finance,  Mr. 
Lieftinck,  surprised  us  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber  with  the  message  that  our  old  paper 
money  was  no  longer  valid  and  that  we 
could  surrender  it  for  registration  to 
the  local  banks.  Each  individual  could 
change  old  bills  into  new  ones  up  to 
10  gulden,  and  each  family  100  gulden. 

If  we  want  more  of  this  new  money, 
we  have  to  work  for  it  and  earn  it. 
Of  our  old  wealth,  25  percent  plus  1,000 
gulden  (that’s  3,500  of  every  10,000 
gulden)  we  may  use  for  payments  by 
check;  but  it  remains  a  checking  ac¬ 
count.  Banks  are  forbidden  to  cash 
checks  for  anyone.  The  remaining  75 
percent  less  1,000  gulden,  is  frozen  and 
we  have  to  wait  calmly  until  the  govern¬ 
ment  decides  what  it  wants  to  do  with 
it.  One  thing  we  know  already,  the 
black  merchant  will  be  picked  clean  - 
and  the  white  man  will  be  thrown  into 
a  heavy  Fall  molt. 

But  here  comes  one  of  the  new  ideas. 
When  discussing  the  future  of  that 
frozen  part  of  our  wealth,  Mynheer 
Lieftinck  said  “The  time  is  passed  that 
an  individual  can  do  what  he  pleases 
with  the  wealth  he  has  gathered  from 
the  nation.”  I’ve  asked  many  a  Dutch¬ 
man  whether  this  was  a  nazi  doctrine, 
pure  communism,  or  the  latest  form  of 
modern  democracy,  but  I  have  never 
gotten  back  anything  more  than  a  grin 
and  I  am  still  none  the  wiser. 

And  then  we  have  that  “cleansing”  of 
the  nation.  In  America  it  is  advertised 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


Here  we  are  in  our  first  postwar 
year  and  the  world  is  still  full  of  prob¬ 
lems;  but  at  any  rate  we’re  through 
the  worst  part.  It  is  something  like 
when  you  have  been  slipping  and  slid¬ 
ing  through  deep  mud,  you  may  still 
have  plenty  of  mud  on  your  boots,  but 
the  worst  part  of  it  is  over,  and  you 
are  glad  of  it.  Just  the  other  day,  some 
one  said  to  the  Parson,  “Well,  I’m  glad 
1945  is  about  over;  it  carried  too  much 
sorrow.”  Perhaps  it  did,  yet  there  were 
some  pleasant  things  along  the  way  too. 

There’s  one  rainy  Sunday  the  Parson 
will  long  remember.  He  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  in  a  church  about  60 
miles  from  his  home.  Between  the 
driving  rain  and  the  roads  marked 
“Slippery  when  wet,”  he  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  pleased  with  the  necessity  of  the 
trip.  However  we  soon  lost  sight  of 
these  factors  when  we  caught  sight  of 
the  church  where  we  were  to  visit.  It 
was  a  beautiful  Colonial  structure  of 
brown  sandstone.  Fortunately,  it  has 
never  been  “added  to”  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  spoil  the  Colonial  lines.  There  was 
a  goodly  congregation  in  spite  of  the 
rain,  and  we  met  several  friends  who 
had  known  us  through  this  column.  We 
were  to  be  entertained  at  dinner  that 
day  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  church 
families.  We  had  been  told  that  the 
man  of  the  house  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  illness,  but  we  weren’t  ready 
for  the  surprise  that  we  had  when  we 
entered  the  home.  Right  there  in  the 
front  room  was  the  patient’s  bed,  and 
he  gave  us  a  cheery  greeting  as  we 
crossed  the  threshold. 

The  Parson  can  remember  having 
spent  a  few  days  in  bed,  and  a  few  days 
were  enough!  Four  walls  can  lose  their 
interest  in  a  short  time.  But  here  in 
his  front  room,  the  patient  was  able  to 
see  all  the  life  that  passed  on  the  road. 
He  was  able  to  greet  visitors  when 
they  came  to  the  home,  and  a  cheery 
greeting  it  was  too.  Instead  of  being 
segregated  in  some  side  room  as  most 
sick  people  are,  he  was  right  in  the 
midst  of  all  of  the  life  of  the  home. 
People  felt  at  ease  when  they  visited 
with  him.  The  family  life  went  on  nor¬ 
mally  all  around  and  he  had  a  chance 
for  the  many  little  casual  conversations 
that  are  so  real  a  part  of  any  home. 

I  suppose  a  great  deal  of  the  feeling 
of  ease  that  we  had  was  due  to  the 
cheerful  and  hopeful  attitude  of  the 
patient.  He  said  he  would  be  out  of 
that  bed  one  of  these  days  and  I  hope 
he  will.  Still  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
just  how  much  of  his  courage  and 
hopefulness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  so  placed  that  he  is  still  a  very  vital 
part  of  all  that  goes  on  around  him. 
You  might  think  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  tend  to  make  the  whole 
house  seem  like  a  sick  room,  but 
now  I  know  it  isn’t  so.  Instead, 
it  made  the  sick  bed  seem  any¬ 
thing  but  sad  and  solemn.  If  anything 
in  the  world  can  give  a  patient  the 
morale  to  get  well,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  will  certainly  do  so. 

We  took  a  different  route  home  that 
evening  and  stopped  at  the  home  of 
friends  about  half  way  along  the  road, 
just  to  say  “hello.”  Though  it  poured 
mightily  all  the  while  we  were  at  the 
house,  when  we  went  out  to  the  car 
later,  we  found  a  gallon  of  nice  fresh 
apple  juice  on  the  running  board.  As 
I  stood  before  the  fire  at  home  that 
evening  with  a  glass  of  that  apple  juice 
in  my  hand  and  recalled  the  friends  I 
had  met  that  day,  I  knew  that  I  had 
experienced  one  of  the  bright  days  of 
the  year.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


1945  Crop  Figures 

The  final  crop  production  figures  for 
1945,  just  announced  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  are: 

(000  Omitted) 

Cron  1945  1944  ’34-’43 

Corn,  bu . 3,018,410  3,203,310  2.433,060 

Wheat,  bu. . 1  123,143  1,072,177  789,080 

Oats  bu  . 1,547,663  1,154,666  1,068,399 

Barley,  i)U.  .  263,961  278,561  273,481 

Rye  bu!  . .  26,354  25,500  41.434 

Buckwheat,  bu .  6,701  9-166  ol'cli 

Flaxseed,  bu . 36,688  23,135  21,684 

Sorghums,  bu .  95,599 

Hay  (tame)  tons  .  91,573  84,076  77,415 

Beans  (dry  edible).  15,942 

Feas  (dry  field),  100-lb  bags-  g  ^  ^ 

Soy  beans  (for  beans),  bu.  — 

191,722  190,406  86,732 

Cowpeas  (for  peas),  bu.  3,945  4,213  6,784 

Potatoes,  bu .  425,131  383.134  375,091 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  ..  66,336  71,306  67,059 

Tobacco,  lbs . 2,041,311  1,956,022  1,392.390 

Sugar  beets,  tons  .  8,638  6,755  9,644 

Hops,  lbs .  56.128  47,340  39.240 

Apples  bu .  64,400  124,(54  119,046 

Peaches,  bu.  ..........  81,578  75,963  57,201 

Pears,  bu .  33,574  31,956  28,616 

Grapes,  tons  .  2,804  2,737  2,475 

Pecans,  lbs .  132,582  140,165  97,346 


1945  yields  per  acre  for  the  various 
crops  as  compared  with  previous 


years,  are: 

Crop 

Corn  . 

All  wheat  . 

Winter  wheat  . 

All  spring  wheat  . 

Durum  Wheat  . 

Oats  . . . . 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 

Buckwheat  . 

Flaxseed  . 

Sorghums  . 

Hay  (tame),  tons  . 

Beans  (dry  edible),  lbs... 

Peas  (dry  field),  lbs . 

Soy  beans  (for  beans),  bu. 
Cowpeas  (for  peas),  bu.  .. 
Peanuts  (threshed),  lbs.  .. 

Potatoes,  bu . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

Tobacco,  lbs . 

Sugar  beets,  tons  . 

Hops,  lbs . 


1945 

1944 

*34-’4S 

33.1 

33.0 

26.8 

17.3 

18.1 

14.7 

17.6 

18.7 

15.3 

16.6 

16.9 

13.2 

17.8 

15.1 

12.1 

37.3 

29.8 

29.6 

25.9 

23.0 

22.3 

13.3 

11.4 

11.9 

16.2 

17.8 

16.9 

9.4 

8.4 

8.1 

15.1 

19.9 

13.7 

1.53 

1.41 

1.34 

864 

791 

872 

1,128 

1.273 

1,189 

17.6 

18.3 

17.6 

6.0 

5.6 

5.2 

653 

670 

728 

150.6 

131.1 

124 

94.3 

92.8 

84.2 

1,106 

1,117 

926 

12.0 

12.1 

11.9 

1,379 

1,293 

1,157 

HOW  NATURE  PLANS 

FOR  HER  OWN  VITAL  NEEDS 


World’s  only  source  of  Natural 

Nitrate  in  Chile  long  a  safeguard 

against  hunger  and  hardship 


Huge  electric  shovels— made  in  the  U.S.A.— rip  natural  nitrate  ore  from 
the  earth  in  Chile.  This  is  the  raw  “caliche”  just  as  Nature  created  it* 


PEOPLE  are  apt  to  think  of  Chilean  Nitrate 
as  a  free-flowing  nitrogen  fertilizer,  easy  to 
handle  and  distribute  on  the  farm — ideal  for 
every  need  and  especially  for  direct  application 
on  fruit,  vegetable,  and  other  high-value  crops 
where  every  safeguard  must  be  provided  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  insure  the  investment  in  high  yields 
and  top  quality. 

Behind  the  finished  product,  there  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  production  problem,  because  like  other 
natural  products,  Chilean  Nitrate  has  to  be 
mined,  refined,  and  processed  before  it  is  ready 
for  use.  This  requires  great  factories  and  power 
equipment  and  the  labor  of  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers.  Back  of  production,  however,  there  is  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  tremendous  deposits  of 
natural  nitrate  ore  themselves.  Formed  in  some 


mysterious  manner,  centuries  ago,  they  are  a 
spectacular  example  of  Nature’s  scientific  plan¬ 
ning  for  future  needs.  Through  the  ages,  this 
immense  storehouse  of  rich,  natural  fertility, 
established  high  up  in  the  vast,  rainless  desert  ot 
northern  Chile,  has  existed  to  give  assurance  ot 
freedom  from  the  menace  of  starvation  to  the 
people  of  all  countries. 

The  only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world,  Chilean 
Nitrate  combines  maximum  efficiency  with  low 
cost.  Growers  know  it  to  be  dependable,  effi¬ 
cient,  profitable;  quick,  safe  and  sure.  After  100 
years’  experience,  they  have  learned  to  depend 
upon  it — to  prefer  it  for  all  their  crops.  Just 
being  natural  seems  to  make  it  different  from 
any  other  kind. 
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Easy  to  Handle ...  Easy  to  Use 
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Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  comes  in  two  forms  — 
Champion  brand  and  Old  Style.  It  reaches  you 

CHILEAN  NITRATE 

mm 
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in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  even-weight 
bags,  for  easy  storage  and  handling. 
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DURABLE  Repairs 
made  QUICKLY 


Tou  can  repair  leaks,  cracks,  loose  parts  in 
tractors,  trucks,  autos,  farm  machines,  heating 
and  plumbing  systems,  tanks,  tools,  household 
utensils,  etc.,  easily,  lastingly  with  Smooth-On 
No.  1  iron  Repair  Cement,  Use  it  like  putty — 
no  heat  required.  Hardens  like  iron  and  holds. 
Inexpensive.  Get  it  at  your  hardware  store  in 
1%-oz.,  7-oz.  and  larger  sizes.  If  they 
haven’t  it,  write  us. 


FREE 


REPAIR 

HANDBOOK 


40  pages.  Clear,  short-cut  direc¬ 
tions  for  dozens  of  practical, 
tested  repairs.  170  diagrams.  Just 
Bend  us  a  postcard. 

SMOOTH -ON -MFC.  C0„  D«pt.  39 
570  Commmipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


‘Dott  with  SMOOTHON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dapt.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


FLEX -O- SEAL 

Portable  irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  IU. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments.  Markers.  Satis- 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK,  TERMS 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our 

FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices.  —  -  . 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  702,  Joliet  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.  ”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Here  is  a  way  to  get  your  farming  done  faster  ...  to  get  the 
jump  on  weeds  and  weather  .  .  .  with  the  same  help  and  the 
2-plow-size  implements  you  already  have.  Get  the  speed  and 
pull  .  .  .  the  comforts  and  time-saving  conveniences  ...  of  this 
Case  "SC”  full  2-plow  tractor. 

Full  2-plow  power  usually  means  14-inch  bottoms  instead  of 
12’s  .  .  .  going  steadily  a  little  faster  .  .  .  pulling  a  section  of 
harrow  behind  the  plow  or  a  roller-packer  behind  the  drilL  It 
means  full  speed  and  full  swath  more  of  the  time  with  the  com¬ 
bine,  steadier  motion  and  more  grain  saved  all  the  time.  A  full 
2-plow  tractor  lasts  longer  and  takes  less  upkeep  because  it  does 
its  work  easier,  gets  it  done  in  fewer  hours  per  year. 

Among  the  22  operating  conveniences  of  the  "SC”  are  the 
safety  seat  that  pushes  up  for  a  backstop  when  you  stand  for  a 
change  .  .  .  composition  steering  wheel — cool  in  summer,  warm 
in  winter  .  .  .  Synchronized  Steering — fast  action  when  going 
ahead,  easy  action  on  cramped  turns  .  .  .  full-swinging  drawbar 
that  shortens  turns,  locks  automatically  when  backing.  See  for 
yourself  the  things  that  count  with  farmers  who  know  tractors 
best — the  things  that  give  Case  tractors  extra  ENDURANCE  as 
well  as  economy,  capacity,  convenience. 
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Power-Controlled  Implements  are  builtin  mounted 
type  for  all  three  Case  all-purpose  tractors;  in  trailer 
type  also  for  three  orchard  models,  four  sizes  of  four- 
wheelers,  vineyard  and  truck-crop  specials.  See  your 
Case  dealer;  write  for  catalog  on  size  of  tractor  to 
fit  your  farm.  Address  Dept.  A- 71,  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Racine,  Wis. 


Advantages  of  a  Farm  Workshop 


More  and  more  it  is  becoming  neces¬ 
sary  for  farmers  to  have  their  own 
shops  for  repairing  farm  machinery  in 
order  to  save  man  hours  and  expense, 
and  many  are  recognizing  this  neces¬ 
sity.  John  M.  Burrows  of  McLean 
County,  Illinois,  who  operates  a  360- 
acre  farm  where  he  raises  corn,  soy¬ 
beans,  oats  and  hogs,  is  a  case  in  point. 

According  to  Mr.  Burrows,  the  most 
necessary  equipment  in  a  farm  shop  is 
an  electric  welding  outfit.  He  claims 
that  no  other  piece  of  equipment  can 
be  put  to  so  many  good  uses.  Back  in 
1939,  when  electricity  first  became 
available  in  his  neighborhood  he  in¬ 
stalled  a  welding  outfit  in  his  farm  shop, 
which  occupies  a  space  of  20x24  feet. 
Starting  his  shop  some  years  previously 
as  a  hobby,  and  in  order  to  do  his  own 
repair  work  during  the  long  hours  of 
Winter  when  there  was  often  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  soon  was  spending  many 
hours  working  for  himself  and  for 
others  in  the  neighborhood.  The  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Burrows  shop  includes  a 
10-inch  bench  saw,  12-inch  band  saw,  a 
7-inch  two-wheel  emery  grinder,  a 
joiner  a  sander,  a  drill  press,  an  air 
compressor  and  a  150-amp.  welder  all 
operated  electrically,  with  each  item 
having  its  individual  motor,  varying 
from  V\  to  %  h.  p.  each. 

One  of  the  favorite  productions  of 
Mr.  Burrows  consists  of  farm  trailers 
and  farm  wagons,  and  during  the  time 
he  has  had  his  welding  outfit,  he  has 
made  several  of  each.  The  materials 
used  for  their  construction  consist  of 
old  automobile  front  wheels  and  axles 
along  with  pipe  and  angle  iron  secured 
from  scrap  yards,  from  which  the 
frames  are  made.  Among  the  various 
kinds  of  trailers  built  have  been  two- 
wheel  trailers  that  are  suitable  for 
transporting  two  horses  or  cows  at  a 
time.  These  trailers  have  an  overall 
length  of  nine  feet  six  inches,  a  width 
of  four  feet  six  inches  and  a  height  of 
six  feet  eight  inches.  No  axles  are  used 
in  their  construction,  the  wheels  being 
on  spindles  attached  to  the  side  frames. 


used  bronze  paint.  You  could  hardly 
tell  that  it  had  been  fixed  and  she  was 
much  surprised  to  find  it  to  be  as  good 
as  ever.” 

In  addition  to  all  this  other  work  in 
the  shop,  during  the  past  two  years 
Mr.  Burrows  has  foiind  time  to  build 
a  barn  and  a  corn  crib  in  which  the 
shop  performed  valuable  service.  Eight 
other  farmers  in  his  area  have  since 
purchased  welders  and  are  prepared 
to  remodel  and  repair  their  machines 
and  implements.  They  have  found  that 
the  advantages  of  having  one’s  own  shop 
are  many,  because  they  can  drive  a 
machine  in  and  repair  it  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  town,  usually  at  a  great 
loss  of  time.  They  have  not  lost  more 
than  an  hour  on  any  machine  that 
breaks  down;  but  without  electricity  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  this.  Rural 
electrification  should  be  extened  to  be 
of  service  to  all  farmers.  Not  only  a 
great  amount  of  time  is  saved,  but  also 
considerable  expense.  With  an  electric 
welder,  the  greatest  advantage  from  a 
farm  shop  is  the  building  of  special  de¬ 
signs  of  machines,  implements  and 
gadgets  that  cannot  be  bought  on  the 
market.  Every  farmer  has  use  for  some 
special  machines  not  available  from 
implement  dealers  which  he  can  make 
for  himself;  he  can  remodel  purchased 
machines  or  add  conveniences  to  them 
when  desired,  and  at  a  low  cost.  Still 
more  important,  when  a  farm  shop  is 
maintained  so  that  farmers  can  repair 
their  machinery  at  the  proper  time,  the 
average  life  of  implements  can  often 
be  more  than  doubled.  This  means  a 
great  deal  to  any  farmer.  H.  L.  Spooner 


False  Reasoning  on  Wages 

For  several  weeks  we  have  been  read¬ 
ing  in  our  daily  papers  the  arguments 
of  leaders  and  friends  of  labor  unions 
about  the  necessity  of  a  30  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  wages  of  factory  workers 
and  few  days  pass  that  the  program  of 
some  radio  station  does  not  carry  an 
address  by  some  union  leader  offering 


This  sturdy,  homemade  trailer,  built  by  John  M.  Burrows,  (left)  is  put  to  many 
good  uses  on  his  McLean  County,  Illinois,  farm.  His  neighbor,  Harold  Simms, 

seems  to  see  its  advantages  too. 


There  is  a  ground  clearance  of  10  inches 
and  two  1,000-pound  horses  or  cows 
can  be  carried  in  perfect  balance. 

Two  garden  tractors  and  mowers 
have  also  been  built.  These  were  made 
by  welding  a  frame  for  the  2Vz  h.  p. 
engine  needed,  and  fittings  for  a  chain 
connection  to  the  two  wheels.  A  mow¬ 
ing  machine  with  a  30-inch  blade  can 
be  fitted  when  needed  in  front  for  mow¬ 
ing  the  lawn  or  weed  patches.  Last 
Winter  Mr.  Burrows  built  a  manure 
scoop  to  fit  the  front  end  of  a  tractor, 
and  this  past  Spring  he  welded  teeth 
to  the  scoop  so  that  it  could  be  used 
to  handle  straw.  Other  items  built  in¬ 
clude  three  air  compressors  and  two  hay 
hoists.  In  addition  to  making  all  these 
machines  and  implements,  Mr.  Burrows 
has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  re¬ 
pair  work.  “The  hardest  job  I  have 
had,”  he  says,  “was  when  a  neighbor 
broke  the  cast  steel  gear  on  the  upper 
elevator  of  his  corn  picker.  No  new 
gears  could  be  located,  but  the  machine 
lost  only  two  hours  while  I  welded  the 
old  gear.  Since  then,  the  owner  has  se¬ 
cured  a  new  gear  and  has  it  wired  to 
the  frame  of  the  machine,  but  the 
welded  gear  hasn’t  played  out  yet.” 

Many  other  emergency  jobs  come  to 
the  shop.  Among  recent  ones  was  a 
broken  gear  on  a  manure  loader  and  a 
broken  hitch  for  a  breaking  plow.  Farm 
machinery  is  not  the  only  type  of  ob¬ 
jects  fixed.  One  neighbor  had  a  set  of 
curtain  rods  that  were  to  short.  These 
were  lengthened  and  the  welding 
scarcely  showed.  Another  was  from  a 
lady  who  decided  to  cut  off  part  of  the 
lower  head  of  a  brass  bedstead,  and 
then  realized  she  had  ruined  it  by  so 
doing.  Mr.  Burrows  said  to  her,  “Bring 
it  down  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you.”  “I  fixed  it,”  he  said,  “and  then 


such  arguments.  They  all  offer  the  same 
old  argument,  that  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  will  not  mean  higher 
prices  for  goods  produced,  and  some 
offer  the  argument  that  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  for  factory  labor  will 
not  mean  any  higher  cost  to  the  farmer 
for  labor. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  when 
we  paid  higher  wages  to  our  help  we 
had  to  get  higher  prices  for  our  pro¬ 
duce  or  operate  at  a  loss.  But  the 
second  argument  is  especially  falla¬ 
cious.  There  may  be  some  limited  areas 
in  this  country  where  so  little  manu¬ 
facturing  is  done  that  a  rise  in  the  wages 
of  factory  workers  will  not  affect  farm 
wages  but  over  most  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  entire  Northeast,  any 
rise  in  factory  wages  is  quickly  re¬ 
flected  in  farm  wages.  If  the  farmer 
does  not  raise  his  pay  to  a  figure  that 
will  practically  equal  that  paid  by  the 
factory,  his  hired  man  will  quit  and 
take  a  job  in  some  factory. 

Not  only  that,  but  many  farm  boys 
and  girls,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of 
large  weekly  pay  checks,  will  seek 
factory  jobs  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
through  school.  In  far  too  many  cases 
they  will  quit  school  one  or  two  years 
sooner  than  they  normally  would  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  wages.  As 
a  result,  later  in  life  they  will  find 
themselves  poorly  equipped  to  meet  and 
solve  the  problems  that  will  arise 
sooner  or  later  in  every  life. 

It  is  charitable  to  assume  that  the 
speakers  in  making  such  a  statement 
regarding  farm  wages  were  not  in¬ 
formed  as  to  actual  farm  conditions 
but  their  statements  would  carry  more 
weight  if  before  speaking  they  made 
themselves  familiar  with  the  facts  as 
they  exist.  n.  L.  s. 
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Wants  Milk  Subsidy 
Continued 

I  don’t  very  often  write  letters  to 
anyone.  Haven’t  got  much  time,  but  I 
feel  that  I  have  to  get  some  of  this 
subsidy  matter  off  my  chest  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  scheduled  to  expire  this  Spring. 

I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  so-called  farm  organizations  acting 
as  spokesmen  for  the  milk  producers. 

When  this  subsidy  program  runs  out, 
we  are  told  the  price  of  milk  has  to 
go  up  three  cents  per  quart  for  the 
distributor  to  get  one  cent  and  the 
producer  two  cents  which  he  has  to 
have  to  keep  up  present  returns.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  continuance  or  discontinuance 
of  the  milk  subsidy  should  be  decided 
by  bona  fide  milk  producers  only;  by 
the  men  who  wholesale  market  milk  to 
distributors. 

Not  by  wealthy  breeding  establish¬ 
ments  or  retail  producers  who  get  the 
distributor’s  spread  besides  the  whole¬ 
sale  price. 

Not  by  the  farmers  who  point  out 
that  they  are  farmers  because  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  Farm  Bureau  or  the  Grange. 

Not  by  market  gardeners  or  poultry- 
men  or  potato  or  apple  growers. 

But  by  the  man  who  milks  cows  for 
a  living,  the  man  who  gets  his  milk 
check  and  passes  it  out  to  banks,  feed 
dealers  and  labor,  and  works  seven 
days  a  week  year  in  and  year  out  and 
is  never  done,  but  stops  a  little  while 
to.  eat  and  sleep. 

I  milk  150  cows  here.  I  produce  be¬ 
tween  120,000  and  150,000  pounds  of 
milk  monthly,  all  sold  by  the  can 
wholesale.  I  believe  the  milk  subsidy 
was  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  making  milk  the  universal  food. 
It  has  to  be  cheap  to  encourage  con¬ 
sumption.  Jump  the  price  three  cents, 
kill  the  subsidy,  and  surplus  will  glut 
the  market  again  and  milk  returns  will 
be  way  lower  than  now,  and  I  don’t 
know  any  dairymen  here  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  milk  for  less  than  present  prices. 

The  farm  organizations  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  lime  and  superphos¬ 
phate  handouts  as  part  of  the 
legitimate  soil  conservation  program. 
The  people  are  taxed  to  pay  for 
the  milk  subsidy  and  at  least  they  get 
cheap  milk  out  of  it.  But  the  farm 
organizations  bitterly  condemn  that.  It’s 
all  right  to  make  the  taxpayer  pay  for 
improving  the  farmers’  soil  with  cheap 
fertilizer,  but  he  shouldn’t  get  cheap 
milk  for  the  taxes  he  pays.  To  me  that 
just  doesn’t  make  sense. 

I  say,  kill  these  handouts  in  the  soil 
conservation  program,  which  is  really 
only  another  way  of  giving  the  farm¬ 
ers  something  for  nothing,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  milk  subsidy. 

How  about  asking  the  people  if  they 
want  to  pay  three  cents  per  quart  more? 
The  poorest  people  need  it  most  and 
the  price  is  still  too  high  to  use  plenti¬ 
fully.  R.  A. 

Massachusetts 


Use  Your  Land  Wisely 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
added  boron  and  magnesium  have  been 
found  beneficial  to  certain  crops  on 
some  soils.  Due  to  soil  depletion,  other 
elements  are  apt  to  be  required  in  the 
near  future  in  the  Northeast.  Their 
need  can  be  ascertained  by  use  of  the 
recent  spectrographic  analysis  now 
being  employed  by  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  experiment  stations. 

This  discussion  necessarily  involves 
land  used  for  intensive  farming  prac¬ 
tices.  Where  the  arable  land  of  a  farm 
is  in  excess  of  that  needed  for  crop 
use,  some  plan  should  be  worked  out 
involving  a  rotation  system.  Pasture, 
legume  hay,  or  green  manures  should 
all  be  included  in  the  rotation  in  order 
to  insure  soil  improvement.  Whichever 
crop  is  grown,  adequate  fertilizing 
should  also  be  considered.  Pastures  are 
generally  made  more  productive  by  the 
application  in  early  Spring  of  about 
400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  7-7-7  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  It  is  sometimes  believed 
that  legume  hays  build  up  soils,  but 
they  are  heavy  feeders  of  phosphate, 
potash  and  lime.  Unless  these  materials 
are  supplied  to  the  soil,  losses  will  re¬ 
sult,  especially  where  the  crop  is  re¬ 
moved  as  hay.  An  application  of  400 
pounds  of  an  0-20-20  fertilizer,  or  its 
equivalent,  per  acre  on  legume  hay 
land  is  usually  necessary  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Millet,  buckwheat,  sudan  grass, 
soybeans,  and  cowpeas  are  all  good 
Summer  growing  green  manure  crops, 
and  they  are  also  improved  if  fertilized 
similar  to  pastures.  After  plowing  them 
under  in  the  late  Summer,  they  should 
be  followed  by  a  Winter  cover  crop  of 
rye,  which  will  take  up  any  residue 
fertilizer  remaining  to  prevent  its  loss, 
through  leaking.  In  cases  where  the 
ground  is  to  be  used  for  early  Spring 
crops  the  next  season,  it  is  usually  best 
to  seed  oats  or  barley  instead  of  rye. 
These  crops  if  sown  in  late  August  or 
early  September,  will  usually  make 
enough  growth  even  though  they  Winter 
kill,  to  hold  the  soil  well  during  the 
Winter,  and  leave  it  in  good  shape. 

For  best  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  land  use  and  needs  of  each 
acre  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  different  crops.  The  goal  should  be 
the  best  possible  production  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  In  this 
way,  a  permanent  and  productive  farm 
program  can  be  maintained. 


mClNU-CAROLWA  CHEMICAL  C0RP0IUTJ0B 


"I  started  handling  V-C  Fertilizers 
the  year  you  were  born" 


TO  this  young  soldier,  happy  to  be  back  once 
more  with  his  family  and  friends,  the  V-C 
trademark  is  a  symbol  of  home.  Ever  since  he 
can  remember,  his  father  has  been  selling  V-C 
Fertilizers  and  more  and  more  good  farmers  in 
his  neighborhood  have  been  buying  and  using 
V-C  Fertilizers. 

For  generations,  in  many  communities  hi 
many  states,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Cor¬ 


poration  has  been  making  and  holding  friends 
.  .  .  agents  and  dealers,  like  John  Smith  &  Son 
.  .  .  and  thousands  of  good  farmers  who  try 
V-C  Fertilizers  and  then  keep  on  buying  and 
using  V-C  Fertilizers. 

Such  long-established  loyalty  among  so 
many  fine  folks  is  a  mighty  sound  endorsement 
for  V-C  Fertilizers.  It  means  that  year  after 
year  V-C  scientific  research,  V-C  practical 
farm  experience  and  V-C  manufacturing  skill 
continue  to  provide  better  and  better  V-C 
Fertilizers  for  every  crop  on  every  soil  on  every 
farm. 

It  also  means  that  when  you  buy  V-C 
Fertilizers,  you  are  getting  an  honest  and  de¬ 
pendable  product  manufactured  and  sold  by 
people  who  value  your  friendship  and  your 
confidence. 

VI  RGINIA  -  CAROLINA 
HEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Baltimore,  Md. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


c 


ule’sPansie 

v*iant  3-m.  flowers,  mixed  colors. , 

Beautifully  ruffled  and  waved. 

35c- Pkt.  10c  postpaid:  send  dime 
_  today.  Mauls’ s  Seed  Book  Free.  < 

?Witt.  Henry  Maule,  225  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 

DOUBLE  FRENCH 
LILACS 

and  other  lovely  shrubs, 
trees  and  flowering  vines. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

AEROIL  KTLorRScH 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all, 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

300,000  USERS 

Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 
Tank,  Burner  and  Hose  $20.  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$24.75.  Spray  attachment  $2.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Loads  Manure,  Grain,  Sand,  Gravel,  Earth  and 
other  bulk  materials.  Simple  and  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Loads  2  loads  per  minute;  lifts  full  load  to 
height  of  8  feet;  quickly  attached  or  detached 
without  altering  tractor;  operates  from  tractor 
seat;  assures  Clear  Vision  at  all  times_ .  .  .  saves 
tcork  of  many  men.  Your  first  cost  is  the  last 
cost.  Available  for  FARMALL  Models  "H"  and 
"M  "  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Models  "WC"  and  "RC,‘ 
OLIVER  Model  70,  JOHN  DEERE  Models  "A," 
"AN,"  "ANH,"  "B,"  "BN,"  "BNH."  Bulldozer, 
Sweeprake,  Haystacker  and  Snowplow  attachments 
available  for  all  models.  FREE  illustrated  folder 
on  request.  See  your  dealer  or  write  OTTAWA 
STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  RN1,  OTTAWA,  KAS. 


GENERATING  SETS 

DIESEL  GASOLINE 

Prompt  Shipment  from  Stock. 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 

12-12  37th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


rite 


Low-Cost  One-Gun 
POWER  SPRAYER 


*  'BEAN  Little  Giant' delivers 
7  gallons  a  minute  at  400  pounds 
pressure.  Two-cyL  BEAN  pump. 
10HN  BEAN  MFG.  CO.  • 

JJ  HQsmer  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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"WHO  SAID  I  WAS  TOO  OLD 
FOR  CALF  MANNA?’’ 

Calf  manna  was  developed  for  young  animals, 
primarily  for  calves.  At  Carnation  Milk  Farms 
where  it  was  first  fed,  they  called  it  Calf  Manna 
because  it  helped  solve  the  most  important  calf¬ 
feeding  problems  they  had  experienced  formerly. 

But  today  (according  to  the  letters  that  pour 
in)  as  much  is  fed  to  mares,  brood  sows,  herd 
sires,  and  does,  as  to  foals,  pigs,  calves,  chickens, 
lambs,  etc.  We  know  of  one  herd  sire  that  was 
still  getting  Calf  Manna  when  he  was  20  years  old. 

Can  you  imagine  a  product  so  popular  that 
it’s  fed  in  every  County  in  every  State  in  the 
United  States?  Well!  That  product  is  Calf  Manna, 
and  more  Grand  Champions,  World  Champions, 
and  Top  Sales  Animals  have  had 
Calf  Manna  than  could  possibly  be 
the  case  if  it  didn’t  get  results.' 

WHY?  HOW?  A  postcard  will  bring  you 
the  answer.  Address  nearest  office: 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-1W-1060  Stuort  Bldg. 
Seattle  1 ,  Wash. 


CALF  MANNA  DEPT.  C-1E 
Carnation  Bldg. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


CALF  MANNA 


WHAT’S  GOOD  TOR  LICE  ? 


We  know  what’s 
bad  for  lice  — 

Dr.  Hess  Pow¬ 
dered  Louse 
Killer.  It’s  a 
powder  that  you  rub  down  next  to 
the  skin  on  horses,  cows,  and  young 
stock.  It  sure  kills  lice.  Lice  are 
especially  bad  on  livestock  this  time 
of  year.  Destroy  these  blood-sucking 
pests— get  Louse  Killer  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


MILK  up  to  25%  Faster 

with  New  2-PIECE 

TEAT  CUP! 


Nothing  else  like  it.  Cleans  50% 
quicker.  Milks  faster,  cleaner, 
less  strippings.  Just  2  parts  to 
clean.  Sticks '  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Best  for  DeLaval, 
McCormiek-Deering,  Sears,  Empire, 
Universal,  Conde,  Perfection,  similar 
milkers.  NO  threads,  rings,  gadgets. 
Takes  apart,  assembles  in  an  instant, 
without  tools!  Thousands  in  daily  use. 
Kush  post-card  NOW  for  facts  of 
Guaranteed  MONEY-BACK  30  DAY 
TRIAL,  Free  amazing  Cup  Circular. 
State  name  of  milker. 

R.  E.  MAES,  133  Bear  Creek  Farm, 


Write  For 

FREE 

CIRCULAR! 

Marshall,  Mich. 


ENGINES 

DIESEL  GASOLINE 

Prompt  Shipment  from  Stock. 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 

12-12  37th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  1,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  To  take  over  and  develop 
C  AT  WCltiAF  A,  HfcJ  sales  force  t0T  silos 

iJfllJlijlllAlti  throughout  New  England. 
—  _  -  .1nn,n  Commissions  should  earn 
Wlf  A  Pw  ■  r  II  $3000  and  upwards  depend- 
w  w  ^  x  mjim*  ing  Qn  activIty  Excellent 
permanent  opportunity  with  live  established  concern. 
Write  giving  enough  details  to  justify  interview. 
BOX  2655,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNADILLA— the  only 
FOLDING  PARTITION 


Limited  Quantity — Stanchions 
and  Partitions  Now  Available — 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cow. 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position  —  never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables ;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  and 
here's  how 
you  Save 

. . .  reduces  cow  in¬ 
juries;  fits  any  stan-  > 
chion  frame;  fits  in  J 
low-ceiling  bams ;  . 

saves  work — easy  to  * 
install — no  outside  1 
help  required;  low 
first  cost. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-16,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  low- 
priced  folding  cow  Partition  and  stanchions. 

Name . . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Address 


jttaule’sSEED 

You’ll  li!^  its  clear, 
dependable  descriptions 
and  (pictures,  to  select 
the  Vegetables  for  most  successful 
crops.  Newest  early  kinds.  Finest 
flowers  too.  Send  postcard  today! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
223  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


D’A  U7  PIT  DC  Trappers  and  country  dealers.  Ship 
unit  l  GUO  yoUr  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 
is  appreciated.  Send  for  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  HIGHTST0WN.  NEW  JERSEY 


Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
that  “Old  Dutch  Cleanser”  doesn’t 
scratch*  but  if  applied  to  an  entire 
nation  with  sensitive  feelings,  instead 
of  to  pots  and  pans,  it  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  that  there  will  not  come  a  scratch 
once  in  a  while.  The  problem  was  to 
cleanse  Holland  of  all  influence  of 
national  socialism.  The  hot  patriots  and 
the  undergrounders  did  the  work.  All 
Holland  was  in  favor  of  it.  They  thought 
this  was  to  be  a  hunt  for  the  outspoken 
N.  S.  B.  workers.  But  once  this  hunt, 
fed  by  hatred  and  passion,  gathered 
momentum,  it  knew  no  limits.  It  threw 
many  an  innocent  man  into  a  Dutch 
concentration  camp,  or  ousted  him  out 
of  his  work  and  circle.  This  “cleansing” 
process  has  split  and  today  is  still 
splitting  Holland  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  the  result  that  the  nation  now 
holds  two  factions  that  are  despised  by 
the  rest.  The  N.  S.  B.  is  hated,  as  can 
easily  be  understood;  but  now  the 
underground  is  also  subjected  to  severe 
attacks  even  though  it  is  the  real  boss 
m  Holland.  These  undergrounders  may 
be  Robin  Hoods  or  Jesse  Jameses,  all 
depending  on  their  motives  for  joining 
the  resistance,  by  their  love  to  their 
own  nation,  or  by  their  hatred  of  Ger¬ 
many,  by  their  desire  to  save  or  their 
lust  to  kill.  The  motive  by  which  they 
joined,  marks  the  kind  of  wakq  they 
leave  behind.  More  and  more  the  de¬ 
cent  ones  have  resigned  from  the  under¬ 
ground.  The  balance,  now  boss  in 
Holland,  is  compared  by  some  Dutch  to 
the  German  Gestapo;  as  is  done  by  the 
Protestant  Minister  Stryder,  and  the 
Catholic  radio  priest,  Father  Henry 
de  Greve.  It’s  a  pity  for  so  many  a 
valiant  undergrounder  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  has  gotten  this  reputation.  It  is 
also  a  pity  for  Holland  that  she  reaps 
division  when  she  needs  unity  as  never 
before.  Of  the  N.  S.  B.  group,  over 
100,000  are  in  camps  and  several  of  the 
leaders  have  been  tried.  Most  of  them 
have  been  condemned  to  death.  It 
pleases  and  satisfies  every  Dutchman  to 
see  these  mean  characters  and  out¬ 
spoken  traitors  condemned  to  this 
punishment.  About  such  types  as  Max 
Blokzyl,  public  opinion  is  divided,  even 
though  he  was  the  most  dangerous  man 
to  the  Queen  and  her  London  Govern¬ 
ment.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  executions 
have  yet  taken  place. 

The  Holland  picture  is  also  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Everywhere 
there  is  division,  hot,  fanatic,  uncon¬ 
ditional.  The  Belgian  “cleansing”  even 
includes  Leopold  himself.  The  commun¬ 
ists,  socialists  and  part  of  the  liberals 
want  to  bar  his  return,  while  the 
Catholics  and  the  balance  of  the  liber¬ 
als  insist  upon  his  return.  Right  now, 
the  first  group  is  boss  in  Brussels,  but 
the  latter  commands  a  majority  in  the 
nation.  To  complete  the  misery  of 
Belgium  as  a  nation,  the  French-speak¬ 
ing  Belgians  have  now  initiated  a  final 
drive  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
Flemish-speaking  Belgium,  and  to  have 
the  city  of  Liege  as  their  capital.  Poor 
Belgium!  I  visited  there  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  had  the  impression  that  I  was 
standing  on  top  of  a  live  volcano. 

Farther  south,  in  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Austria  and  elsewhere,  the 
nations  are  warming  themselves  on  the 
question  of  communism  or  no  commu¬ 
nism.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  Hitler 
did  not  fully  understand  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  move  when  declaring 
war  on  Father  Stalin,  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  made  the  same  mistake  in 
making  him  their  friend.  Communism 
has  had  an  open  season  in  Europe  and 
is  growing  hand  over  fist;  also  here  in 
Holland.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
whenever  elections  are  held  where  the 
Red  armies  are  or  have  been,  the  people 
turn  thumbs  down  on  communism.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  doctrines  of 
Father  Stalin  are  more  alluring  than 
his  manners.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,  and  not  in  the  window 
shopping. 

There  are  some  other  non -political 
factors  at  work,  favorable  to  strife  and 
unrest.  Some  of  the  Dutch,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Dr.  Bakker  Schut  in  the  lead,  are 
working  very  hard  and  spending  huge 
sums  of  money  in  a  drive  to  annex  a 
big  slice  of  German  territory,  after  it  is 
depopulated  of  natives.  Most  of  the 
plain  folks  do  not  like  it,  fearing  that 
this  annexation  may  follow  the  steps  of 
similar  ones  in  past  history,  and  bring 
future  wars. 

Next  comes  Java.  According  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter  it  is  no  puzzle  at  all; 
just  a  case  of  freedom  from  suppression! 
According  to  some  of  the  Dutch,  it  is 
no  problem  either.  Bombers  and  tanks 
for  rebels!  Other  Dutchmen  favor  mild¬ 
er  roads,  as  was  manifested  the  other 
day  when,  after  students  of  a  Utrecht 
University  adopted  a  motion  that  the 
“rebels”  of  Indonesia  should  be  sur¬ 
passed  forthwith  and  by  any  method, 
voices  were  raised  in  protest  demand¬ 
ing  that  these  students  be  removed  at 
once  from  the  institution  because  it 
would  be  an  awful  world  if  such  young 
men  were  ever  to  become  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  These  voices  had  enough 

*5*  H*  sfc 

*  (Mr.  Bennink  has  mixed  up  his  pro¬ 
ducts  and  trade-marks  slightly  since  it 
is  Bon  Ami,  not  Dutch  Cleanser,  that 
uses  the  non-scratching  slogan.  But 
since  to  change  his  thought  would  have 
spoiled  his  very  apt  metaphor,  we  have 
let  the  copy  stand  as  written.  —  Ed.) 
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power  behind  them  to  reach  radio  and 
press.  The  plain  and  simple  people 
have  no  fixed  idea.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  issue  nor  the  circumstances. 
At  the  outset,  the  government  portrayed 
Soekarno  to  them  as  a  bandit,  a  Japan¬ 
ese  “Quisling.”  Next,  he  became 
“Engineer  Soekarno,”  while  presently 
he  is  “Doctor  Ir  Soekarno.”  The  common 
man  is  a  stranger  to  Indian  matters.  So 
am  I.  We  know  little  of  their  advance 
and  their  own  capacities.  All  I  know  is 
that  their  human  and  national  rights 
ought  to  be  as  big  as  yours  and  mine. 
It  also  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
easy  for  anyone  who  has  just  recently 
regained  his  own  freedom  to  understand 
a  demand  for  freedom  by  others 
However,  I  fear  that  if  Indonesia 
really  insists  upon  a  connection 
with  Holland  as  presently  exists  be¬ 
tween  Ireland  and  England,  the  boys  of 
Holland  and  the  weapons  of  the  Allies 
will  come  into  action  there.  The  curse 
of  the  Javanese  is  that  their  country  is 
rich.  Java  is  suspicious  that  Holland 
wants  to  continue  to  exploit  her  trea¬ 
sure  chest.  The  trading  circles  of 
Holland,  and  they  are  mighty,  want  to 
maintain  their  Java  postion  at  all  costs. 
Therefore,  they  welcome,  but  they  also 
fear ,  the  English  guns  now  booming 
over  Java. 

The  general  beginning  of  our  peace 
period  is  far  from  rosy.  The  sigh  of 
relief,  so  audible  here  last  Spring,  has 
gone  already.  The  man  in  the  street 
maintains  that  there  is  something  com¬ 
ing.  What  something?  A  final  war  be¬ 
tween  capitalism  and  communism,  a 
string  of  revolutions  in  various  coun¬ 
tries?  Many  a  person  here  nurses  the 
idea  that  the  Four  Freedoms,  the  whole 
Atlantic  Charter,  have  gone  to  the 
winds.  They  follow  Max  Blokzyl’s  habit 
in  calling  San  Francisco  “San  Fiasco  ” 
Have  they  good  reason  for  their  gloomy 
outlook?  I  hope  not.  But  that  we  stand 
at  the  threshold  of  a  universal  renaiss¬ 
ance  or  of  a  great  disillusion  is-  also  my 
belief.  Our  future  concerns  may  even 
well  be  ruled  by  the  smallest,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  the  biggest  affair  on 
our  planet.  There  is  nothing  quite  as 
small  as  a  parted  atom,  nor  have  we 
anything  larger  than  our  “Big  Three  ” 
Our  trouble  is  that  the  first  splits  with 
such  difficulty,  while  the  latter  seems 
to  break  too  easily. 


And  now  I  am  going  to  leave  you  and 
go  back  again  to  the  tall  corn.  I  am 
sorry  I  could  not  be  a  courier  of  only 
pleasant  news,  but  please  remember  it 
is  still  the  early  morning.  The  day  is 
yet  long  and  all  of  us  hope  it  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  bright.  It  will  be  just 
as  bright  or  just  as  gloomy  as  we,  the 
common  folks,  allow  it  to  be.  As  we 
proceed,  we  may  detect  that  some  of 
our  dreams  are  mere  illusions,  that  we 
cannot  free  the  world  of  fear  until  we 
have  first  banished  the  spirit  of  hatred. 
But  even  then,  it  is  better  to  deal  with 
a  naked  truth  than  to  cling  to  a  false 
dream.  Fighting  for  a  better  world,  free 
of  slavery,  tyranny  and  fear,  cannot  be 
completed  alone  by  guns  and  tanks. 
With  these  you  can  win  a  war,  but  you 
might  lose  a  peace.  The  greatest  battle 
still  lies  ahead  of  us  and  our  best 
weapons  are  our  brains  and  our  own 
nobility  of  heart.  If  we  want  to  work, 
there  are  several  jobs  waiting  for  all 
of  us.  What  a  world  we  would  have  if 
it  harbored  no  fear!  Even  Gabriel  and 
all  his  good  angels  have  so  far  failed 
to  rid  us  of  fear.  Why  not  try  to  help 
them  instead  of  hindering  them?  Why 
not  try  to  lend  every  effort  to  educat¬ 
ing  our  children  into  men  and  women 
at  peace  with  the  whole  world  and  with 
malice  toward  none?  It  might  be  worth 
thinking  over. 

As  for  me,  after  seeing  the  streams 
of  blood  and  tears  shed  for  the  benefit 
of  human  happiness,  I  lean  to  the  idea 
that  one  can  contribute  more  towards 
the  progress  of  civilization  by  using  his 
own  brain  intensely  than  by  knocking 
out  the  brains  of  -somebody  else  for  the 
same  purpose.  Herman  A.  Bennink 
Holland,  December  4,  1945 
The  End 


From  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

After  two  years  without  a  tester,  the 
Franklin  County  (N.  Y.)  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  year  of  testing  since 
early  in  the  war  period.  In  the  past 
year,  records  were  kept  on  23  herds 
totaling  about  500  cows.  Another  tester 
is  expected  for  1946,  with  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  number  of  dairies  enrolled. 
The  yearly  summary  shows  the  highest 
hqrd  in  milk  and  butterfat  to  be  owned 
by  Harlan  Spencer,  whose  10  Registered 
Holsteins  averaged  16,250  pounds  of 
milk  and  577  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow.  Spencer’s  highest  cow  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  19,660  pounds  and  his  high¬ 
est  cow  in  butterfat  produced  717 
pounds. 

After  much  discussion  and  planning, 
the  Franklin  County  Artificial  Breeding 
Association  has  been  organized  with  70 
farmers  and  approximately  900  cows 
enrolled.  The  County  is  divided  into  two 
sections  with  a  supervisor  for  each  sec¬ 
tion.  At  present,  only  the  Holstein 
breed  is  represented  in  the  Association. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  at  present 
to  line  up  the  Jersey  breeders  for  this 
artificial  breeding  program.  s.  p,  h. 

New  York 
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F rom  Our  Schools 
Come  New  Leaders 


Agriculture  looks  forward  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  tomorrow  because  its  youth  is 
being  trained  properly  today. 

Our  United  States  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  taught  scientific  agriculture  to 
millions  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  vocational 
agriculture  courses  of  nearly  10,000  rural  high 
schools.  Here  students  learn  the  improvement 
and  proper  use  of  the  soil  which  is  our  basic 
wealth;  how  to  produce  ton  litters  of  pork  in 
less  than  six  months;  the  care  and  repair  of 
farm  machinery;  and  many  other  vital  things. 

Such  studies  create  an  interest  in  research 
and  this  is  important — for  scientific  research 
is  vital  in  agriculture  and  other  industries. 
Science  has  been  back  of  the  development  of 
modern  farm  machinery;  of  cows  that  produce 


15,000  pounds  of 
milk;  hybrid 
corn;  breeds  of 
beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  capa¬ 
ble  of  converting 
feed  into  meat 
and  fiber  economically  and  speedily.  Research 
in  the  science  of  agriculture  is  a  major  national 
resource  which  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
high  standard  of  American  living. 


MEAT  BUYING  CUSTOMS 

Bostonians  like  beef  from  heavy  steers,  St. 
Louisans  prefer  beef  from  light  ones.  It  is 
of  interest  to  livestock  producers  and  meat 
packers  that  taste,  money-to-spend,  sea¬ 
sons,  beliefs  and  habits  all  affect  meat  buy¬ 
ing  customs  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Our  new  16  mm.  moving  picture 
sound  film,  animated  and  in  color,  "MEAT 
BUYING  CUSTOMS,”  explains  these  dif¬ 
ferences.  Interesting  for  lodge,  grange, 
school  or  church  shows,  and  farm  and  live¬ 
stock  meetings.  You  pay  only  transporta¬ 
tion  one  way.  Write  to  Department  128, 
Swift  &  Company,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


ALL  RIGHT' ALL  R/CHT/ 
-ONE  FOR.  HOT  AND  ONE 
FOR  COLD,  BUT  WHAT  ARE 
THE  OTHER  TWO  FOR? 


THE  EDITOR’S  COLUMN 

Several  times  in  this  space,  I  have  in¬ 
vited  producers  of  agricultural  products 
to  come  and  see  us.  As  a  result  of  this, 
we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  visitors. 
Conversations  with  these  visitors  have 
been  very  interesting  and  helpful  to  me 
and  have  brought  out  many  of  the  ideas  which  pro¬ 
ducers  have  regarding  the  livestock  and  meat  industry. 

Some  recent  conversations  indicated  that  quite  a 
number  of  producers  think  that  there  are  less  than  a 
hundred  meat  packers  in  the  United  States,  in  fact 
some  thought  there  were  as  few  as  ten.  This  idea  seems 
to  come  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  ship  their 
livestock  to  only  one  market  and  are  familiar  only 
with  the  number  of  meat  packing  plants  at  that 
market.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  interest  all  of  you  to 
know  that  there  are  more  than  3,500  meat  packers  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  there  are  upwards  of 
22,500  other  commercial  slaughterers. 

The  only  way  those  26,000  companies  and  people 
can  make  money  in  their  business  is  to  sell  meat.  And 
to  sell  meat  they  must  buy  livestock.  So  all  over  the 
country — from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Portland,  Maine, 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Canadian  border — these 
competing  livestock  buyers  are  bidding  against  each 
other  for  the  essential  material  of  their  businesses — the 
cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep  produced  by  American 
farmers  and  ranchers.  The  buyers  who  get  that 
livestock  are  the  ones  who  CM  C  •  I 

bid  the  highest  prices  in  /.  A],  ®)/rT»p  S0T\, 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


their  particular  areas. 


RD  TO  BEAT 

Who  will  be  America’s  Star  Farmer  of  1946?  He’ll 
have  to  be  good  to  beat  the  record  of  Gordon  Eich- 
horn  of  Marion  County,  Ohio,  who  won  this  top 
award  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  at  their 
1945  National  Convention  last  fall.  A  high  school 
freshman  in  1939  with  one  sow,  two  steers  and  26 
sheep,  Gordon  now  has  60  hogs,  90  sheep,  1,500 
chickens,  land  and  equipment  for  a  total  net  worth 
of  more  than  $8,300.  He  farms  his  own  land,  is  part¬ 
ner  with  hig  dad  on  186  acres,  and  rents  from  his 
neighbors  96  acres  more  on  which  he  raises  coiai, 
alfalfa,  small  grains  and  clover. 


^Ob/l  for  BEST  TETTERS 

on  "Methods  Employed  by  Meat  Packers  in  Market¬ 
ing  Meat  and  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.”  Not 
more  than  500  words. 

1st  prize,  $75 — 2nd,  $50 — 3rd,  $25 — next 
ten,  $10  each — next  thirty,  $5  each. 

Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of  ties. 

We  are  offering  these  prizes  because  we  believe  that 
livestock  producers  have  a  "business  interest”  in  our 
marketing  methods  .  .  .  and  because  we  believe  that 
your  views  will  be  of  value  to  us.  To  help  you  write 
your  contest  letters  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  the  in¬ 
formation  we  have  on  the  subject.  Write  to  F.  M. 
Simpson,  Department  128,  Swift  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  9,  Illinois. 

This  contest  starts  now,  ends  May  1,  1946.  It  is 
open  to  all. 

ift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


BRorja-rBi  SRec t'/ie  fat 

BAKED  SPARERIBS  DRESSING 

For  six  servings,  use  4  pounds  pork  spareribs.  Com¬ 
bine  1  teaspoon  salt,  4  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  Vi 
cup  diced  onion,  1  cup  chopped  apple,  and  1  cup 
water.  Pat  out  1  inch  thick  in  greased  dripping  pan. 

Wipe  spareribs.  Salt.  Place  over  bread  dressing. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  about  2  hours. 


EARLY  CHICKS  FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

By  E.  W.  CAUENBACH 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

Spring  plowing  and  chicken 
brooding  frequently  do  not 
mix.  In  order  to  assure  the 
delivery  of  good  chicks  in 
quantity  needed  and  at  the  proper  time, 
farmers  should  determine  their  needs  now.' 
Early  ordering  from  reputable  chick  pro¬ 
ducers  guarantees  two  things: 

1.  Satisfactory  delivery  of  good  chicks 

2.  Ample  time  for  their  proper  care  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  brooding  period 

The  brooder  house  should  be  rough  cleaned, 
broomed  out,  scrubbed,  disinfected,  and 
dried  before  suitable  litter  is  added  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  three  inches. 

The  brooder  stove  should  be  clean, 
thoroughly  repaired  (don’t  forget  the  chim¬ 
ney!)  and  should  be  in  operation  at  least  24 
hours  before  chicks  are  placed  in  the  brood¬ 
ing  quarters. 

Feeders  and  fountains  of  proper  size  and 
in  sufficient  number  should  be  thoroughly 
washed,  dried  and  placed  in  position. 

Chicks  should  be  placed  in  brooding 
quarters  as  soon  as  received;  also,  the 
earlier  they  are  fed,  the  better  they  will 
prosper. 


Soc/a  Bill  Sez: 

.  .  .  that  a  man  who  is  prejudiced  Is 
usually  merely  misinformed. 


, .  .  that  it’s  smart  to  live  as  though 
you  expected  to  die  tomorrow — and 
to  farm  as  though  you  expected  to 
live  forever. 


★  NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  >  AND 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years  —  and  Years 


YOURS  * 

to  Your  Life 
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That  was  a  wise  suggestion.  No  more  could  be 
expected  from  any  friendly  creditor.  Yet  since 
Mr.  Baruch  gave  this  sound  advice,  our  gov¬ 
ernment  has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $4,400,000 
to  England  for  50  years  at  two  per  cent,  with 
exemption  from  interest  for  five  years.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  default  on  an  old  debt 
yet  standing  from  the  same  debtor. 

Since  our  government  “receives  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,” 
each  citizen  is  entitled  to  full  information 
about  the  affairs  of  government.  We  believe 
that  was  the  plain  intent  of  Article  I,  section  9, 
paragraph  7  of  the  Constitution,  as  above 
quoted.  What  Mr.  Baruch  suggested  in  an  emer- 


The  Hobbs  Bill  should  be  made  law  and  the 
labor  unions  should  be  in  the  front  line  urg¬ 
ing  its  immediate  enactment.  The  most  serious 
problem  facing  unions  today  is  the  danger  of 
carrying  issues  to  excesses  or  extremes,  at 
which  point  public  approval  of  the  principle 
of  labor  organization  will  stop  and  waVer,  and 
then  possibly  may  turn  to  disgust  and  dis¬ 
approval.  Certainly  the  1942  teamsters’  union 
case,  involving  as  it  did  many  farm  truckers 
and  growers  as  the  main  victims,  did  not  set 
well  on  farmers’  chests.  Labor  should  now  be 
anxious  to  show  its  good  faith  to  agriculture 
and  get  behind  the  Hobbs  Bill. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  Nbw- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Plans  for  1946 

IN  view  of  the  W.  P.  B.’s  release  of  all  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  newsprint,  we  are 
glad  to  announce  that  many  R.  N.-Y.  features 
that  were  temporarily  discontinued  during  the 
three-year  war  emergency,  will  now  be  re¬ 
stored,  with  some  interesting  new  additions 
as  well. 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  arranging  for 
an  immediate  increase  in  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  and  for  the  use  of  heavier,  more 
durable  paper.  Publisher’s  Desk  will  again 
have  two  full  columns  beginning  in  our  next 
issue.  The  front  cover  pictures  will  return  on 
February  2  and,  as  already  ahnounced,  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Page  also  makes  its  reappear¬ 
ance  next  month.  More  space  with  new  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  devoted  to  the  Woman  and  Home 
Department  in  which  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  gratifying  reader  interest  lately. 

Now  that  we  are  returning  to  a  more  even 
keel  once  more,  we  want  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  to  all  our  friends  and  readers  for  their 
understanding  of  our  problems  during  paper 
rationing  and  for  their  co-operation  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  situation  in  the  proper  spirit.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  stakes  involved,  it  was  a  very  small 
sacrifice  for  all  of  us.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can 
in  1946  to  make  amends  for  all  our  short¬ 
comings  of  the  past  three  years. 


The  National  Debt 

THE  founders  of  our  national  system  of 
government  declared  that  “government  re¬ 
ceives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.”  They  provided  in  the  Constitution 
that  “no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time.”  We  can  recall  only  one  dispute  over  the 
payment  of  cash  claims  under  this  section,  but 
we  know  of  no  regular  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  that  has  ever  been  published 
by  the  Government  as  called  for  by  the 
Constitution.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  serious 
default  on  the  part  of  the  national  executives. 
The  default  has  become  more  and  more  seri¬ 
ous  as  the  affairs  of  government  have  increased 
and  multiplied  in  recent  years. 

General  Washington  had  a  war  debt  of 
$82,700,000  to  start  with.  In  eight  years,  he 
spent  $1,422,741  more  than  was  collected  in 
order  to  set  up  a  new  government.  Forty  years 
later,  President  Jackson  showed  a  profit  of 
$99,092,273  in  his  eight  years  of  tenure.  He 
paid  the  public  debt  in  full. 

For  1945,  expenditures  have  been  estimated 
at  $98,000,000,000  and  the  national  debt  at 
$300,000,000,000  or  more.  Our  present  annual 
interest  charge  is  about  $7,000,000,000.  Annual 
deficits  are  estimated  at  several  billions,  and 
loans,  commitments  and  gratuities  run  into 
several  billions  more. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  concern.  Recently, 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  suggested  that  the 
government  should  compile  a  concise  list  of  its 
assets  and  liabilities  add  its  commitments,  in¬ 
cluding  our  present  and  future  needs  before 
deciding  what  loans,  gifts  or  credits  it  could 
spare  for  other  nations  and,  if  any,  to  whom. 


gency  should  be  published  regularly,  at  least 
quarterly.  Most  sucessful  business  concerns 
compile  such  reports  monthly  and  annually 
in  full  detail. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Outlook 

AT  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
**  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  there  was  a 
good  general  discussion  on  the  outlook  for 
next  year’s  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  It 
was  shown  that  the  reduced  production  of 
most  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  during  1945, 
due  to  the  generally  unfavorable  season,  had 
resulted  in  a  sustained  demand  for  these  crops 
greater  than  the  available  supply.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  shown  a  large  increase  as  compared  with 
their  use  in  the  prewar  period,  demand  is 
still  in  excess  of  current  supplies,  and  this 
condition  promises  to  continue  for  at  least  an¬ 
other  year.  Frozen  supplies  ate  small  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  demand,  although  they  have  had  a  big 
increase  during  the  war  years;  this  market 
outlet  promises  well  for  the  future.  Dehy¬ 
dration  is  another  marketing  source  that  has 
expanded  from  practically  ^nothing  since  1941, 
to  a  present  annual  volume  of  about  85  million 
pounds  for  fresh  vegetables.  Crops  that  have 
been  found  to  be  especially  suited  to  this  kind 
of  processing  include  beets,  rutabagas,  carrots, 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.  Another  favor¬ 
able  factor  for  future  marketing  is  that  there 
are  only  about  25  million  cases  of  carry-over 
in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  compared 
with  the  usual  50  million  cases. 

A  motion  was  passed  in  favor  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  discontinuance  of  direct  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  cash  subsidies  to  farmers  and  grow¬ 
ers  for  soil  improvement  programs.  It  was  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  gathering  that  if 
farmers  are  ever  to  get  away  from  government 
controls  and  regimentation,  they  must  take 
positive  steps  to  free  themselves  from  cash 
payments  of  this  sort  that  necessarily  regulate 
and  dictate  their  farm  operations.  The  meet¬ 
ing  also  voted  to  ask  their  representatives  to 
oppose  Senate  Bill  882  and  House  Bill  2922, 
because  if  passed  they  will  put  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fertilizer  business  in  competition 
with  legitimate,  taxpaying  enterprises.  A 
unanimous  vote  was  cast  favoring  the  removal 
of  ceiling  prices  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables, 
for  the  reason  that  such  action,  far  from  being 
inflationary,  would  actually  help  prevent  such 
a  condition,  since  it  would  result  in  a  proper 
and  equalized  balance  between  costs  and  re¬ 
turns,  and  thus  stimulate  production  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  available  supplies. 


House  Passes  the  Hobbs  Bill 

IN  March  1942,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  shameful  decision.  In  a‘  6-1 
decision,  the  Court  held  that  unions  were 
exempt  from  prosecution  under  the  Federal 
Anti-Racketeering  Act.  Members  of  the  team¬ 
sters’  union  had  beaten  up  out-of-state  truck 
drivers  and  forced  them  to  pay  up  to  $10  a 
truck  for  the  privilege  of  being  driven  into 
New  York  City.  In  spite  of  the  admitted  vio¬ 
lence  and  extortion,  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
unions  were  immune  and  could  not  be  punished. 

The  wave  of  public  resentment  was  so  great 
when  this  ruling  was  ahnounced  that  a  bill 
was  promptly  introduced  by  Representative 
Sam  Hobbs  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  make 
labor  unions  subject  to  the  Anti-Racketeering 
Act.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  but 
killed  in  the  Senate,  and  attempts  to  revive  it 
have  been  smothered  until  now.  Last  month, 
a  similar  bill,  also  sponsored  by  Mr.  Hobbs, 
was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  voice  vote.  It 
will  come  before  the  Senate  early  this  year, 


Federal  School  Aid  Voted  Down 

HP  HE  rejection  of  the  $300,000,000  Federal 
Aid-to-Education  Bill  by  a  10-9  vote  of  the 
House  Education  Committee  in  Washington 
can  properly  be  interpreted  as  a  real  victory 
for  those  who  believe  in  local  self-government 
as  opposed  to  centralized  Federal  control. 

Commenting  favorably  on  the  Committee’s 
action,  Representative  Ralph  Gwinn  of  West-* 
Chester  County  (N.  Y.),  points  out  that  the 
States  themselves  are  in  much  better  finahcial 
condition  to  control  and  supervise  their  own 
education,  since  they  have  a  total  indebtedness 
of  $2,471,000,000  as  compared  with  a  Federal 
debt  of  over  $300,000,000,000.  Mr.  Gwinn  ex¬ 
plains  that  all  the  48  States  except  two  now 
have  surpluses  in  their  treasury  and  that  North 
Carolina,  for  exahiple,  with  an  annual  surplus 
of  $28,000,000,  would  have  received  $8,600,000 
under  the  proposed  bill  with  16  States  receiv¬ 
ing  nothing  at  all,  although  they  would  have 
provided  most  of  the  money. 

It  is  good  to  see  a  little  stiffening  of  the 
Congressional  backbone  against  the  pressure 
that  is  exerted  by  fake  blocs  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  strength  they  represent.  Although 
only  three  of  the  28  States  favored  the  Federal 
School  Aid  Bill,  the  lobby  agitating  in  favor 
of  it  was,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  one  of 
the  largest  ever  to  descend  on  Washington. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  House  Committee  recog¬ 
nized  the  pressure  for  what  it  really  was  and 
refused  to  be  bullied  or  coerced  by  a  noisy 
crowd  of  totalitarian  seekers. 


Thanks  to  Herman  Bennink 

'"THE  sixth  and  final  installment  of  Mr. 

A  Bennink’s  story  “Farming  Under  the 
Swastika”  appears  on  pages  12  and  16  of  this 
issue.  From  the  number  of  letters  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  many  of  which  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Bennink  personally  and  were  therefore  for¬ 
warded  to  him,  we  are  quite  sure  that  this 
vivid  and  accurate  war  story  was  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  by  most  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
Our  thanks,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Bennink  for  the 
time  and  thought  he  has  given  in  the  careful 
preparation  of  his  articles  and  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  has  given  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  publish  this  uncensored  account  of  Holland’s 
five  war  years  and  the  troublesome  postwar 
problems  as  seen  by  her  “men  in  the  street.” 
It  was  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege. 


“SILENT  AS  A  TOMB”  ON  MILK 

Hearty  congratulations  on  your  splendid  editorial 
outlining  how  politician  Ives  misuses  his  fiddle,  which 
is  only  typical  of  the  double-dealing  double-talk  that 
has  been  emanating  from  Albany  for  years  and  which 
has  not  been  reduced  in  the  least  under  Little  Tommy 
Dewey  Dewey  recently  made  a  Statewide  tour,  kiss¬ 
ing  babies  on  both  ends,  preparatory  to  the  1946 
campaign;  talked  in  glowing  terms  of  what  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  doing  in  forestry,  restocking  forests 
and  streams,  building  improved  highways  for  city 
motorists,  etc.,  but  was  as  silent  as  the  tomb  on 
essential  milk  and  food.  e  w  g 


Brevities 

,  “Understanding  is  a  wellspring  of  life  to  him  that 
hath  it.” — Prov.  16:22. 

On  long  Winter  evenings  the  farm  fireplace  is  the 
warm  heart  of  the  country  home.  What  wonderful 
hopes  and  dreams  have  been  built  in  the  embers  of 
its  flickering  light! 

If  during  the  Winter  a  mixture  consisting  of  one 
part  phenothiazine  and  nine  parts  salt  is  kept  avail¬ 
able  for  the  sheep  to  eat  as  desired,  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  big  help  in  keeping  them  free  from  internal 
parasites. 

Hens  in  the  laying  house  can  stand  almost  any 
condition  better  than  a  draft.  It  will  cause  them  to 
develop  colds  and  come  down  with  other  infections 
that  will  reduce  egg  production  almost  to  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point. 

The  supply  of  leather  is  still  well  below  the  amount 
needed  to  catch  up  on  our  shoe  supply.  Spare  the 
rod  and  save  the  hide  when  driving  livestock  into 
the  loading  chute  on  their  way  to  the  shambles.  A 
bruised  hide  results  in  big  wastage  in  the  tanning 
process, 
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Symbol  of  Service  to 
Postwar  Agriculture 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRUCK 


FOR  FARM  HAULING 


■YY.’YSA 


INTERNATIONA: 


THE  FARMALL  SYSTEM...  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTION 


Now  COMES  1946  and  a  full  cycle  of  the  seasons 
from  the  winter  fields  on  through  the  harvest— 
without  war.  Agriculture  enters  a  peaceful  future. 
Every  farmer  is  busy  with  his  postwar  plans. 

International  Harvester  is  free  now  to  re-equip 
the  farmer  with  trucks  and  tractors.  All  of  our 
plants  are  producing  new,  modern  working  tools 
as  fast  as  conditions  permit. 

Now  you  can  figure  a  new  International  Truck 
into  your  plans— the  handsome  light-  or  medium- 
duty  favorite  — the  famous  "all-truck”  truck, 
loaded  with  power.  It’s  only  International  that 
outfits  the  farmer  for  both  production  and  trans¬ 
portation.  International  has  built  trucks  for  nearly 
40  years  .  .  .  trucks  of  rugged  quality  .  .  .  trucks 
with  unfailing  capacity  for  harder  service.  Since 
early  1942,  when  new  trucks  went  to  war  and  old 


trucks  carried  on,  tens  of  thousands  of  food  pro¬ 
ducers  have  had  reason  to  bless  that  extra  sta¬ 
mina,  that  extra  worth  that  goes  with  the  Triple- 
Diamond  emblem. 

Now  the  factories  are  turning  them  out  for  you. 
The  new  Internationals  are  better  than  ever,  with 
many  exceptional  features  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  You’ll  find  real  economy  here  — economy  in 
lasting,  trouble-free  life. 

Bank  on  the  famous  Green  Diamond  Engine— 
exclusively  International.  Bank  on  the  truck  that’s 
quality  throughout.  See  the  International  Dealer 
or  Branch  for  your  new  truck,  or  for  maintenance 
and  service  on  any  veteran  International  that  still 
has  years  to  go. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


See  the  Harvester  Dealer  About  “Early  Bird  Service"  for  Your  Farm  Equipment 


THE  FARMALL  SYSTEM! 

"FARMALL"  is  the  most  important  word 
in  the  world  of  farm  power.  For  22  years 
newer  and  better  Farmalls  have  set  the 
pace  in  farm  production.  Now  these  fa¬ 
mous  red,  streamlined,  all-purpose  go- 
getters  are  coming  of?  the  assembly 
lines  as  fast  as  men  and  management 
can  turn  them  out. 

The  "FARMALL  SYSTEM"  is  geared  to 
'46.  Farmalls  come  in  sizes  for  every 
farmer's  need,  with  a  wonderful  line-up 
of  Farmall  equipment  for  fast,  efficient 
1-man  operation.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  supply  everybody.  To  make  sure  of 
yours  in  time  —  keep  in  close  touch  with 
your  International  Dealer. 

BUY-AND  KEEP  -VICTORY  BONDS 


LISTEN  TO  "HARVEST  OF  STARS"  EVERY  SUNDAY! 


INTERNATIONAL 


2  P.  M.  EASTERN  TIME,  YOUR  NBC  STATION 

HARVESTER 
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FOR  THE  MOST 


••.You  Need  the 

DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


• Most  Profitable  Milking  means  top  production  . .  .  sound,  healthy  udders  •  •  • 
greatest  savings  in  time  and  labor  ...  production  of  clean  milk ...  all 
lowest  cost  and  with  complete  dependability.  The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speed¬ 
way  will  get  these  results  for  you— 


And  Here's  Why ... 


UNIFORM,  REGULAR  MILKING 

Obtained  by  controlling  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  all  units  from  one  master  con¬ 
trol  by  magnetic  force.  Results  in  ab¬ 
solutely  uniform,  regular  milking 
speed  and  action  most  pleasing  to 
the  cow.  Provides  fastest  milking 
and  highest,  even  production. 

SANITARY  CONTROL 

Easy-to-wash  construction  and  ex¬ 
clusive  sanitary  control  features  re¬ 
sult  in  cleanest  milk  production. 
More  than  60%  of  U.S.  Certified  Milk 
produced  with  De  Laval  Milkers. 


SPEEDWAY  COMFORT  TEAT- CUPS 

Provide  perfect  milking  and  cow 
comfort.  Cannot  “crawl”.  Fit  all 
teats  properly.  Support  sides,  apply 
vacuum  only  to  teat  ends.  Liners  can 
be  trimmed  and  stretched  for  best 
milking  and  longer  life.  Easiest  as¬ 
sembly  and  disassembly. 

CORRECT,  UNIFORM  VACUUM 

Automatic,  non-adjustable  De  Laval 
Vacuum  Controller  maintains  cor¬ 
rect,  uniform  vacuum  for  best,  fastest 
milking.  High  vacuum  is  dangerous; 
low  vacuum  makes  for  slow  milking. 


PROFITABLE,  DEPENDABLE  MILKING 
WITH  THE  DE  LAVAL  STERLING  MILKER 

Thousands  of  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  users  are 
doing  a  clean,  fast  and  profitable  job  of  milking.  The 
famous  Sterling  Pulsator  has  only  two  moving  parts.  It 
provides  precise,  snappy  milking  action . . .  real  De  Laval- 
quality  milki  ng  at  lower  cost.  Complete  De  Laval  Sterling 
Milker  Outfits  or  single  or  double  units  for  De  Laval 
Better  Milking  on  your  present  milker  pipe  line. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS  FOR  CLEANEST  SKIMMING 


Clean  skimming  is  the  first  requirement  of  a  cream 
separator  . . .  and  since  1878  De  Laval  Separators  have 
been  the  standard  of  the  world  for  cleanest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  skimming.  In  addition  . . .  they  are  first  in  longest 
life,  easiest  turning  and  lowest  cost  per  year  of  use. 
A  size  and  style. for  every  need  and  purse.,  .hand  or 
motor  drives. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  6  CHICAGO  6  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 

165  Broadway  427  Randolph  Sb  61  Beale  St. 


Postwar  Horse  Power 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


While  horse  numbers  have  declined 
from  a  high  of  over  21,000,000  head 
since  1915  to  less  than  10,000,000  head 
at  present,  this  does  not  mean  that 
living  horse  power  is  soon  to  become 
extinct  on  American  farms.  A  high 
percentage  of  this  decrease  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  change-over  from 
driving  and  city  work  horses  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks.  Due  to  a  lack  of 
sufficient  mechanical  equipment  and 
motors,  the  present  horse  population 
has  been  used  to  its  physical  limit 
during  the  past  several  years.  Recent 
surveys  show  that  a  large  number  of 
horses  now  on  farms  are  well  past  14 
years  old,  and  that  not  enough  mares 
are  being  bred  to  provide  the  necessary 
colts  annually  required  for  replace¬ 
ments. 

Basic  Factors 

While  statistics  of  this  kind  are  of 
interest  and  value,  the  principal  basic 
factor  that  will  eventually  determine 
the  future  place  of  work  horses  is 
their  comparative  cost  per  unit  of 
work  accomplished.  For  this  considera¬ 
tion  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  such 
costs,  when  compared  with  mechanical 
horse  power,  have  always  been,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  somewhat 
relative  in  degree  and  character.  As  an 
illustration,  when  tractors  first  came  on 
the  market,  they  were  mostly  large  in 
size,  heavy  in  weight,  high  in  price, 
and  expensive  to  operate.  In  spite  of 
these  handicaps,  they  proved  to  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  when  used  on  large,  well 
drained,  fairly  level  land  areas. 

Lighter,  easier  handled  and  more 
economical  tractors  soon  followed,  that 
were  better  suited  to  small  farm 
operations.  Many  such  machines  were 
purchased,  but  surprisingly  enough, 
most  farmers  have  found  that  they 
merely  supplement  rather  than  elimin¬ 
ate  their  needs  for  horses.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  horses  and  mules  possess  a  flexi¬ 
bility  of  operation  that  gives  them  a 
decided  advantage  over  tractors.  They 
can  perform  a  more  diversified  kind  of 
service,  and  do  so  under  all  kinds  of 
adverse  weather  conditions;  especially 
true  where  short  hauls  are  involved.  One 
team  can  be  used  on  the  manure 
spreader  while  another  is  being  worked 
at  hauling  logs  from  the  woodlot.  A 
single  horse  can  be  hitched  to  a  wagon 
or  stone-boat  and  thus  worked  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  while  its  teammate  is  being 
used  to  plow  or  cultivate  the  garden. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  tractor  can  be 
used  in  only  one  place  at  a  time,  and 
often  the  job  is  too  light  for  the  power 
available.  If  the  machine  gets  stuck 
or  breaks  down,  everything  necessarily 
stops  until  the  trouble  is  corrected. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  tractor  can  and  does  fur¬ 
nish  both  belt  and  draw-bar  power.  It 
can  therefore  be  used  to  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  for  numerous  kinds  of  work 
that  horses  cannot  accomplish,  includ¬ 
ing  such  things  as  buzzing  wood,  chop¬ 
ping  hay,  and  filling  the  silo.  However, 
a  motor  can  also  be  rigged  to  perform 
many  of  these  chores,  without  the 
necessity  of  buying  a  tractor. 

It  seems  evident  then  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  considerations  in  this  ever  recurring 
problem  of  living  vs.  mechanical  horse 
power  are  those  of  suitability  and 
efficient  usage.  Numerous  surveys  have 
been  conducted  at  various  agricultural 
colleges  as  to  comparative  costs  of 
horses  and  tractors,  in  terms  of  work 
performed.  All  are  agreed  on  one  thing, 
namely,  that  the  primary  influencing 
factor  for  cost,  per  unit  of  comparable 
work,  is  the  percentage  of  maximum 
utilization  that  is  made  of  the  avail¬ 
able  horse  power,  whether  it  be  me¬ 
chanical  or  living.  If  a  tractor  plows 
an  acre  of  ground  in  one-half  the  time 
that  it  formerly  took  the  horses  on  a 
given  farm,  there  is  little  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  from  this  saving  if  the 
machine  is  then  put  away  and  the 
operator  takes  the  rest  of  the  day  off 
to  loaf  or  take  the  family  to  the  movies. 
Also,  a  figurative  replacement  of  horses 


is  of  no  practical  value  unless  it  is 
actually  accomplished;  if  the  same 
number  of  horses  are  kept  on  hand,  and 
used  just  for  odd  jobs  or  emergencies 
after  a  tractor  has  been  purchased, 
then  the  overhead  is  correspondingly 
increased. 

To  set  an  arbitrary  limit,  especially 
in  terms  of  acres,  when  a  tractor  either 
can  or  cannot  be  used  to  the  best 
economic  advantage,  is  not  practical, 
because  of  the  many  other  possible 
influencing  conditions.  A  small  acreage 
that  is  being  intensively  farmed  might 
and  probably  would  be  better  suited  to 
maximum  efficiency  for  a  light  tractor, 
than  one  where  a  large  land  area  not 
so  closely  cultivated  was  involved.  Each 
case  is  therefore  individual,  and  it  is 
only  by  making  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  all  available  horse  power,  and 
reducing  the  overhead  to  its  lowest 
point,  that  a  fair  and  impartial  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made  between  living 
and  mechanical  units.  Assuming  that 
a  farm  is  equipped  with  either  or  both 
kinds  of  horse  power  in  just  the  right 
amount  that  is  best  suited  to  its  specific 
needs,  and  that  optimum  use  is  con¬ 
tinually  made  of  each  unit,  then  the 
only  other  method  to  reduce  overhead 
is  through  efficiency  of  operation. 

Feeding  Costs 

In  spite  of  the  decline  in  total  num¬ 
bers  of  horses  and  mules,  their  com¬ 
bined  farm  value  today  is  still  more 
than  one  and  one-quarter  billion 
dollars,  which  is  about  three  t-imes  that 
of  the  present  farm  value  for  sheep. 
Therefore,  we  can  well  afford  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  all  possible 
factors  that  are  capable  of  reducing 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  using 
horses  and  mules  for  farm  work.  The 
principal  item  in  such  a  list  would  be 
cost  of  feeding.  Hudson’s  investigations 
at  the  Michigan  Station  have  shown 
that  the  cost  of  raising  draft  colts  can 
be  materially  reduced  by  utilizing  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  good  roughage  and 
pasture.  Colts  raised  under  this  system 
until  three  years  old  were  well  grown 
and  required  only  a  little  over  two 
tons  of  grain,  three  and  one-half  tons 
of  hay,  and  3,400  pounds  of  straw,  plus 
pasture.  As  three-year-olds  they  aver¬ 
aged  weighing  1,479  pounds  and  stood 
almost  16  hands  high.  Comparable  colts 
fed  liberally  on  grain  weighed  only  95 
pounds  more  as  thre-year-olds,  with 
about  the  same  height.  A  third  group 
that  received  only  a  little  over  one  ton 
of  grain,  about  the  same  amount  of  hay 
as  the  others,  slightly  more  straw,  and 
good  pasture,  weighed  an  average  of 
1,347  pounds  and  were  almost  as  high 
at  the  withers  as  the  other  groups.  The 
average  total  feed  cost  per  head  for 
raising  the  liberal  grain  fed  colts  was 
25  per  cent  more  than  the  mediqjn  grain 
fed  group,  and  41  per  cent  above  the 
cost  of  raising  the  limited  grain  fed 
colts. 

While  their  greater  weight  and  fatter 
appearance  might  have  some  commer¬ 
cial  advantage  for  the  liberal  grain  fed 
colts,  provided  they  were  to  be  sold  as 
three-year-olds,  it  would  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  significance  if  they  were  to  be 
kept  on  the  farm  and  broken  for  work. 
It  is  very  probable  that  by  the  time 
they  were  five  years  old,  under  ordin¬ 
ary  working  and  feeding  conditions, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  weight 
differences.  A  hundred  pounds  of  fat 
one  way  or  another  means  very  little 
on  a  farm  work  horse,  provided  it  is 
not  below  its  essential  working  mini¬ 
mum  In  fact,  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  expensive  things  that  can  happen 
is  to  feed  farm  work  horses  so  liberally 
that  they  get  too  fat.  When  over  fitted, 
they  are  more  subject  to  azoturia,  a 
physiologic  kidney  ailment,  and  also 
other  functional  disorders. 

Feeds  to  Use 

Idle  horses  and  mules  do  not  need 
and  should  noT  receive  any  grain.  Good 
quality  roughage  and  pasture  will  keep 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Most  farmers  have  found  that  mechanical  horse  power  supplements  rather 
than  eliminates  their  need  for  horses.  Good  teams,  such  as  these  Belgians,  fit 
well  into  the  efficient  farm  program  maintained  by  Sam  Morrison,  at  Briarcliff 

Farms  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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W  ANTED 

Contract  for  a  year  round  supply  of  Jersey  Clty-Newark 
approved  milk  from  a  cooperative  association  located  in 
Southern  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland. 
Please  state  estimated  quantity  of  maximum  and 
minimum  daily  shipments  and  also  if  plant  is  equipped 
for  disposition  of  surplus  during  the  flush  season. 
BOX  2667  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


H 

Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
OPEN  HEIFERS  $150  UP 
BRED  HEIFERS  $200  UP 
BRED  COWS  $300  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


WETHERSFIELD  FARM 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
Hampshire  Hogs 

We  have  for  sale  a  young  herd  of  28 
Angus  cows  all  under  4  years  of  age. 
Most  of  these  were  calfhood  vaccinated 
and  are  all  T.  B.  and  Bangs  clean. 
Twenty-two  have  calves  at  side.  Also 
Hampshire  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts,  and 
Fall  boar  and  sow  pigs.  Special  con¬ 
sideration  to  4-H  Club  and  FFA  members. 

Owen  R.  Boyd,  Mgr. 

AMENIA,  NEW  YORK 


EXCEPTIONAL  BLOODLINES 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Bred  Cows;  Open  Heifers 
Outstanding  Bull  Calf 

PRICED  TO  SELL,  INQUIRES  INVITED 
FARAWAY  FARM,  Cross  River,  Westchester  Co- 
New  York  George  Pearce,  Tel:  South  Salem  853 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

.  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


FOIt  SALE:  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull.  Beautifully  bred 
junior  sire.  Son  of  1943  Northeast  Champion  bull  An- 
kony  Blackbar  from  Blackbird  Barry  one  of  greatest 
hulls  of  the  breed.  Dam  from  Blackbird  line  tracing 
directly  to  Bandolier  of  Anoka  7th.  Price  $300.00 
FITZGERALD  FARM 
Stanfordville,  New  York  2291. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


HERBERT  S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•U-round  breed*!  Produce  \%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Gel  the  facts —  FREE!  Or  read  Milking 
Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  si*  months  60£,  <me  year  $1.09. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago  9, 111- 

Purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls  from  selected  dams. 

ROBERT  J.  BREW  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazor* 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


GOATS 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  5-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo. 


FERRETS 


—BID  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS  WITH  FERRETS— 
Singles  $8.00  each,  pairs  $15.00. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 

Mosser  Forests  Inc.  stTndiaSil" 


SWINE 


KMore  Profits  with 

^hampshires 


•^Better  Mothers 
is  Cheaper  Gains 


Hampshire  brood  sows  are 
the  best  of  all  mothers,  can 
be  depended  on  for  an  extra 
pig  to  each  husky  twice-a- 
year  litter.  You  save  feed, 
too,  with  market-topping  meat-type  Hampshires.  Fast 
growing,  early  maturing,  easy  feeding;  unequalled 
rustlers  and  pasture  grazers.  WRITE  TODAY  for  Free 
illustrated  booklet  about  Hampshires; 

location  of  100  bred 
Isow  sales;  addresses 
of  nearby  breeders. 


SPECIAL;  3  mo.  sub¬ 
scription  to  Hampshire 
Herdsman,  breed  mag¬ 
azine — Send  25c  to 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


SM  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  PEORIA,  ILL  1 


BRED  SOWS 

t,  MtU  Order  ! 
Sore  tires  and 
timet  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  your  bred 
sows,  ot  your  prieo 
.  .  .  o  free  service 
.  . .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  for  details. 


EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE 
SWINE  BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT 
SALE 

50  BRED  GILTS  -  50 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  26th  1946,  1  P.  M. 

Brubakers  Sale  Pavilion  4  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Midway  between  Routes  72  and  222. 

The  Tops  from  Eastern  Penna.  Breeders 
Fay  Hulick,  Auc.  J.  E.  Witter,  Sales  Mgr. 
Newmanstown,  Pennsylvania 


X3C  A  M  F*  S  EC  IRES 

Sixty  outstanding  pure  bred  Hampshire  gilts  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction  January  28,  1946  at  the  farm. 
Watch  for  more  details.  Also,  meaty  fall  boar  pigs 
available  immediately. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  Pedigreed  bred  gilts 
Sows-Fall  Boars  and  Gilts;  also-  feeder  pigs. 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES;  BERKSHIRE- CHESTER 


DUROC  CROSS 

6-8  WEEKS  $6.00  '  9-10  WEEKS  $8.00 

12  WEEKS  started  Shoats  $12.50  each.  Vaccination 
$1.00  apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  one  or  more  C.O.D. 
Check  or  Money  Order.  Chester  White  Boars  85-125 
pounds  $35.00. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.00  EACH 
„  .  8-9  WEEEKS  OLD  $6.50  EACH 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed— Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipped  C.O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 


REGISTERED  BERK  SH  IRES ,  ALL  AGES;  ALL 
TIMES.  WRITE—  EUREKA  FARMS, 

501  West  Glenaven  Avenue,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


D on  Hnrnp  Cwinn  Bred  silts,  sows-  service 
laCy*  UUI 111,  DWIUC  boars.  Fall  weaned  jJigs 
from  our  Grand  Champion  stock.  OTder  now. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Six  pedigreed  Yorkshire  Gilts  ready  to 
breed  $75.00  each.  Apply  HERMAN  COM  EGYS, 
QUEENSTOWN,  MD.  Phone;  Queenstown  2586 


BOAR  FOR  SALE 

Highest  quality  registered  Berkshire  boar  2%  years  old, 
weight  approximately  700  lbs.  An  excellent  boar  in 
his  prime  as  a  herd  boar.  Price  $350.00.  Write — 
C.  H.  LOW,  103  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — “The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


SHEEP 


r4  'TKc&u™ 

SHROPSHIRES.. 


k  WRITE  fc 


•  Tops 

guidebook 
and  breeder 
list. 


UfUY9  Shropshire*  are) 
*  •  first  to  record  ov¬ 
er  1 ,000,000  registered  sheep. 
Why?  Because  farmers  every¬ 
where  admire  this  beautiful  meat- 
woof  type.  Most  prolific  breetf. 
Easy-keepers,  hardy,  good  grazers- 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Assn. 

LAFAYETTE  33-D,  INDIANA 


20  BRED  DORSET  CROSSBRED  EWES 

Registered  Cheviot  Bred  Ewes.  M.  P.  Tait.  Farm  Suot. 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS,  Stetlersville,  Penna. 

Thrifty  Feeder  Lambs ;  400  Breeding  Ewes. 
500  Feeder  Pigs.  Delivered  earlots.  Prices  reasonable. 

EDMOND  STONE. _ CHARITON,  IOWA 

Registered  Dorset  and  Corriedale  bred  ewes,  and 
Ayrshire  heifer  calves  for  sale.  E.  L.  ROGERS, 
Stillwater  New  York.  Phone  Mechanicville  785MI. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES;  75  RAMS.  200  EWES. 
500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 

EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON.  IOWA 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  $5.00 


Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp .  4.00 

Farm  Animals 

Dorothy  C.  Hogner .  3.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  1.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  . 2.70 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 


Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Dad,  Our  RITE  WAY  Milks 

’em  All  in  Half  the  Time!” 


a,: 


%  >> 


NEW  TRANSPARENT  MILK  TUBE 

See  the  milk  flow  from  cow  to  pail ! 
.  .  .  The  new  transparent  tube  saves 
time.  Saves  steps.  Eliminates  guess¬ 
work.  Smooth  as  glass,  easier  to 
clean.  Helps  lower  milk  count. 


If  You  Milk  Six  Cows  or  More, 


Ik 


m 


You  Can  Make  Money  With  a  Rite- Way 


No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  milk  a  big  herd 
to  make  a  milking  machine  “pay  out.”  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  farmers  with  only  5  or  6  cows 
are  finding  the  Rite-Way  milker  just  as  prac¬ 
tical  as  dairy  farmers  who  milk  50  cows  or  more. 

What’s  more  they’ve  found  that  modern, 
fast  milking  with  a  Rite-Way  not  only  cuts 
chore  time,  but  also  increases  milk  production 
and  milk  checks  .  .  .  and  helps  safeguard 
delicate  udders. 


RITEWAY 

MILKER 


1 

> 


The  Rite-Way  milker  is  noted  for 
its  simplicity,  its  economical,  trouble- 
free  operation  .  .  .  and  its  gentle, 
calf-like  milking  action. 

More  than  100,000  dairy  farmers 
testify  to  the  satisfactory  results  of 
the  Rite-Way  milking  method.  Its 
economy  and  profitable  operation 
have  been  demonstrated  on  both 
large  and  small  herds.  Rite-Way 
gives  you  more  milker  for  less  money. 

See  Your  Dealer 

See  your  dealer  now!  Or  write  us 
for  his  name  and  free  copy  of  the  new 
booklet  on  Rite-Way  Fast  Milking. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  Belmont  Ave.,  Dept.  R,  Chicago  13,  III. 
Eastern  Br:  248  W.  Jefferson,  Syracuse  I,  N.  Y. 
Southwest  Br:  1 1  W.  Reno,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Southeast  Br:  587  W.  Whitehall  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Coast  Distr:  Rudiger  Lang  Co.,  Oakland  12,  Cal. 
In  Canada:  Massey-Harris  Company,  Ltd. 


MILKER 


_ HOLSTEIN S _ 

COMBINATION  DISPERSAL 

75  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  75 

Two  well-known  New  York  State  Herds 
in  heated  pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1946 

EARL  W.  LAMB,  Lisle,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Selling  his  herd  of  40  Head,  Registered 
Holsteins.  blood  tested,  nearly  all  calfhood 
vaccinated.  Bred  from  one  foundation  cow 
during  past  30  years.  D.H.I.A.  records  for 
13  years,  backed  by  proven  sires,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  10  leading  sires  in  the  Broome- 
Tioga  Artificial  Breeding  Association. 

L.  S.  PORTEOUS,  Lisbon  St.,  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.  selling  his  herd  of  35  Regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins,  blood  tested,  younger 
animals  calfhood  vaccinated.  Herd  founded 
30  years  ago.  Rich  in  Yates  Farms  great 
Posch  blood  lines,  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
ers.  A  lovely  offering  in  splendid 
condition.  Sale  will  start  at  10:00  A.M. 
An  opportunity  to  buy  from  these  two 
herds  founded  30  years  ago,  all  strict¬ 
ly  home  raised.  Come  early. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HOLD  ALL  WORLD’S  RECORDS! 


DOGS 


For  Sale  Puppies 

Collies,  Shepherds,  Shepherd-Police  crossed,  heel 
driving  instinct.  Males  $12;  females  $8.00. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 


IJUREBRED  COCKE IJ  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-E  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  &  ZIMMERMAN,  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 


FED.  ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS,  Females 

MEIER  PINEKN0LL  KENNELS 
Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


Scotties,  Rat  Terriers,  Collies,  Shepherds.  White  Col¬ 
lies,  Airedales,  Wires,  Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  ED.  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


GIVE  A  Purebred  Puppy  for  Christmas.  Registered 
Collie  puppies  on  hand.  Place  your  order  now. 

METHWOLD  FARM,  SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  bom  low  heel  strikers. 

Males  $15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.N.  Y. 


DOBERMAN-  PINSCHER  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  Regis¬ 
tered.  Five  months  old.  0.  E.  KRIEG, 

R.  D.  I,  Middleburg,  N.  Y.  Tel.  92  F  6. 


Reg.  Collies-Setters  -  Beagles  ^Us?1 fenlM™*! 


All  U.  S.  records  for  butter  fat  production  In  the 
various  ages  and  classes  are  held  by  Holsteins, 

Rand  they  also  hold  all 
milk  records.  The  nat¬ 
ural  size  and  stamina 
of  the  Holstein  cow  has 
much  to  do  with  record 
breaking  showing. 

! 

i 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

k  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  ■  Brattleboro, Vermont  «Box  3067 


REUARLE  SHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR  GILSON, 
DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOG  PUPPIES.  Leading  strains 

$25.00  up.  TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


English  Bulldog  Puppies;  purebred;  real  “sour  mugs.” 

B.  C.  TODD,  Sunset  Farm,  Fleischmanns.  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale:  Beautiful, 

MRS.  R.  L.  HARMAN, 


Pedigreed  Collie  puppies 

R.  D.  2,  Dillsburg,  Penna. 


Raise  a  GUERNSEY  BULL 
To  Raise  Your  INCOME 


To  get  top  income  over  cost  of  feed,  select  one  of 
50,000  registered  Guernsey  bulls  out  of  a  good  or 
better  cow  and  travel  the  road  to  more  profitable 
dairying.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  AMERICAN  6UERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

310  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


BULL  CALF  BORN  MARCH  1945 

Dam  has  14366  milk  800  fat  Junior  3  year  old.  Sire, 
a  grandson  of  Coronation  Levity  15252  milk  867  fat 
A,  is  from  dam  with  16241  milk  772  lbs.  fat  AA. 
Also  a  few  choice  bull  calves  of  similar  breeding  from 
dams  up  to  704  fat  A.  Complete  information  on  request. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


-TABERLEA 

Taberlea  Vanguard 


GUERNSEYS  FOR 

360019,  born  Sept.  3,  1944.  Out- 


SALE- 


standing  son  of  New  York  State  former  champion  class 
BB  cow  Reservation  Marjory  289162;  17299-milk;  893 
lbs.  fat.  Fine  individual.  Also  one  grandson  of 
Marjory.  Pedigrees. 

DR.  C.  F.  MIGNIN,  CASTILE.  NEW  YORK 


Great  Danes 

FARMHOLM, 


for  Pals  and  Protection.  $50  up. 

NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  6206 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH 

$10.  B.  FALKE,  R.  D. 


SHEPHERD  PUP.  FEMALE 

5,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


CHINCHILLAS 

Heavyweight,  four  pounds  at  seven  weeks. 
Weaned  young.  $3.  Trio  $8.50. 

CARL  EGGE,  PEARL  RIVER,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC.  NEW  YORK 


New  Zealands  Choice  Ped.  Juniors  and  does. 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


25  YOUNG  PONIES  Farm  raised:  kid  broke:  delivery 
for  Christmas :  shipped  in  crates ;  guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction;  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE.  Chariton,  Iowa. 
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Makes  light  work  out  of  all 
sweeping  jobs  —  indoors  and 
outdoors.  Compact,  yet  sturdy. 
Back  is  of  steel.  Tufts  of  water¬ 
proof  fibres  are  drawn  into  the 
block  by  hand  with  rust-proof 
wire.  Speed  Sweep  brushes 
j  outlast  ordinary  brushes  3  to  1. 


Milwaukee  Dustless 

BRUSH  COMPANY 


530  N.  22nd  St.,  Milwaukee  3.  Wis- 


To  Save  Money, 
Mix  Your  Cough 
Relief  at  Home 

So  Easy!  No  Cooking.  Quick  Relief. 

Even  if  you’re  not  interested  in  saving  good 
money,  you  surely  want  a  really  effective  relief 
for  coughs  due  to  colds.  So  try  mixing  it  your¬ 
self,  in  your  kitchen,  and  be  ready  for  a  surprise. 

It’s  so  easy  to  mix,  a  child  could  do  it.  Make 
a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar 
and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments,  until 
dissolved.  No  cooking  is  needed.  Or  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Then  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  pint — about  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  tastes  good — chil¬ 
dren  really  like  it.  It  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,  and  never  spoils. 

Put  what  you’ll  like  most  is  the  way  it  takes 
right  hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  irritation,  and  helps  clear  the  air  pas¬ 
sages.  liases  soreness,  and  let’s  you  sleep. 
You’ll  say  you’ve  never  seen  its  superior. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  ir¬ 
ritations.  Try  it,  and  if  not  really  delighted, 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4603-A,  ELMIRA,  N.y! 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Pits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
‘  Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure.”  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept. 5  -A,  N.Y.C.  24 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 

$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


AT  k  Tl  LTP  All  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
Y  K  nlXsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

Jl  il-lYi  lkjmoney  Bartlett  Tarn  mill,.  Box  7,  llmrmony,ME 

NEW  COLORFUL 
Chrysanthemum 

producing  hundreds  of 
flowers  the  first  year. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Now  That  Christmas  Has  Come  and  Gone 

Our  little  tree  that  was  so  gay 

With  gifts  and  color  on  Christmas  Day 
Stands  bare  of  tinsel  and  glistening  ball — 

Its  needles  now  are  beginning  to  fall. 

Shall  I  burn  it  to  ashes?  Goodness,  no!  , 

I  will  set  it  up  in  a  drift  of  snow; 

I’ll  hang  it  with  suet  and  crusts  of  bread, 

With  a  popcorn  string  and  an  apple  red. 

There  it  will  blossom  all  winter  long, 

For  winter  birds  with  a  winter  song. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler 

The  Turkey  Wing  Saga  Recipe  for  the  New  Year 


This  is  the  saga  of  the  turkey  wings. 
And  was  there  ever  one  like  it! 

If  you  recall,  I  wrote  about  turkey 
wings  as  fine  for  cleaning  out  corners, 
a  practice  that  has  come  down  from 
thrifty  grandmothers.  Then,  I  asked 
if  any  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
had  a  spare  turkey  wing  she  would 
like  to  send  me.  Our  Woman  and  Home 
editor  printed  the  request.  And  then 
the  surprises  began  to  come.  The 
R.  F.  D.  brought  either  a  wing  or  wings, 
or  a  letter  offering  to  send  some,  from 
Maine,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Eleven  interested  and  kind  readers  re¬ 
sponded  and  I  feel  they  are  my  friends. 

In  this  generous  collection  are  fine 
black  and  white  wings  which,  I  believe, 
are  of  the  Bronze  variety;  other  lovely 
ones  are  of  the  White  Holland.  One  day 
there  came,  from  an  island  out  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  a  pair  of  such  rare  and 
beautiful  wings,  azure  blue,  that  I 
marvelled  at  them.  Could  they  possibly 
be  turkey  wings?  If  so,  they  were  of  a 
kind  never  seen  in  these  parts. 

Some  of  these  good  people  have  since 
written  letters  that  I  shall  keep,  among 
them  the  donors  of  the  sky  blue  wings, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  It  seems  that  when 
they  read  my  request,  Mr.  C.  said:  We 
have  no  turkeys,  but  I’ll  get  some 
wings  for  her.”  Promptly  he  set  forth 
to  do  so.  Result:  In  almost  no  time, 
from  that  Atlantic  island,  came  the  box 
with — a  pair  of  blue  heron  wings.  Mrs. 
C.  further  said  that  her  husband  wanted 
she  should  tell  me  that  his  mother  -al¬ 
ways  liked  heron  wings  to  brush  off 
her  stove.  I  wrote  back:  ‘‘Never  will 
these  beautiful  wings  to  be  used  on  my 
stove.” 

You  may  wonder  what  I  shall  do 
with  so  many  wings.  Be  sure  none  of 
them  shall  waste.  Being  no  longer 
young,  quite  lame  from  arthritis,  and 
living  alone,  these  wings  will  reach  dust, 
high  and  low,  where  I  cannot  explore. 

But  to  me  the  best  value  of  these 
wings  is  that  they  represent  such  people 
as  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  rural 
friends.  mrs.  l.  s. 


Take  12  fine,  full  grown  months. 
See  that  these  are  kept  free  from  old 
memories  of  bitterness,  rancor,  hate  and 
jealousy;  cleanse  them  completely  from 
every  clinging  spite;  pick  off  all  specks 
of  pettiness  and  littleness;  in  short,  see 
that  these  months  are  freed  from  all  un¬ 
pleasant  things  of  the  past — aim  to  keep 
them  as  fresh  and  clean  as  when  they 
first  came  from  the  great  storehouse 
of  time. 

Cut  these  months  into  30  or  31  equal 
parts.  The  batch  will  keep  for  just  one 
year.  Do  ?not  attempt  to  make  up  the 
whole  batch  at  one  time,  but  prepare 
one  day  at  a  time  as  follows:  Into  each 
day  put  12  parts  of  faith,  11  of  patience, 
10  of  courage,  nine  of  work  (some 
people  omit  this  ingredient  and  so  spoil 
the  flavor  of  the  rest),  eight  of  hope, 
seven  of  fidelity,  six  of  liberality,  five 
of  kindness,  four  of  rest  (leaving  this 
out  is  like  leaving  the  oil  out  of  the 
salad),  three  of  prayer,  two  of  medi¬ 
tation,  and  one  well  selected  resolution. 

If  you  have  no  conscientious  scruples, 
put  in  about  a  teaspoon  of  good  spirits, 
a  dash  of  fun,  a  pinch  of  folly,  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  play,  and  a  heaping  cupful  of 
good  humor.  Pour  into  the  whole  love 
“ad  libitum,”  and  mix  with  vim.  Cook 
thoroughly;  garnish  with  a  few  smiles 
and  a  sprig  of  joy,  and  serve  with 
quietness,  unselfishness,  and  cheerful¬ 
ness. 

This  recipe  was  formulated  by 
Florida’s  Home  Demonstration  Clubs 
some  time  ago.  a.  c.  h. 


Thought  for  Today 

One  of  the  nicest  after-Christmas 
Stories  we  have  heard  this  year  was 
told  to  us  recently  by  M.  G.  K.,  editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  Publisher’s 
Desk.  A  family  in  New  Jersey  has 
made  a  practice  each  year  of  planting 
near  the  house  the  Christmas  tree  that 
gave  such  pleasure  indoors  during  the 
holiday  season.  Now  they  have  a  group 
of  these  Christmas  trees  thriving  out¬ 
doors,  an  enjoyable  reminder,  as  time 
goes  on,  of  happy  gatherings  in  the 
home.  p.  s. 


Crocheted  Baby  Set  in  Puffy  Stitch 


Safe  Slumber 

Babies,  babies,  babies!  Being  born, 
recently  born,  soon-to-be-born.  Some 
say  it  is  always  this  way  when  a  war  is 
waged;  that  Mother  Nature  strives  to 
replace  those  lost  in  battle.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  pictures 
from  all  over  the  world  show  their  im¬ 
portance. 

Are  there  “too  many”  children?  Find 
the  mother  who  will  admit  that  her 
particular  boy  or  girl  is  an  unneeded 
addition!  Babies  bring  love  with  them. 
The  homes  which  they  have  blessed  are 
blessed  indeed.  Parents  want  to  keep 
their  babies.  This  being  true,  a  word 
to  the  wise  should  be  sufficient.  About 
what?  Safe  slumber. 

Do  you  realize  that  for  the  past  ten 
years  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  infant  deaths  due  to  suf¬ 
focation?  The  great  majority  of  these 
lost  lives  has  occurred  during  the  first 
twelve  months  on  earth.  In  some  cities 
the  number  of  babies  smothering  to 
death  has  been  greater  than  that 
reached  by  measles,  scarlet  fever  and 
diptheria  combined!  Boy  babies  smother 
more  often  than  do  girls. 

Winter  months  mark  the  peak  of 
casualties.  With  cooler  weather,  more 
covers  are  put  over  sleeping  babies. 
“But  they’re  needed”,  you  say.  And 
you’re  right.  But— no  baby  does  need 
any  pillow!  A  firm,  straight  mattress 
is  always  best  for  an  infant. 

Moreover,  everything  which  goes  over 
the  mattress  should  be  securely  fast¬ 
ened.  Covers,  if  not  long  enough  to  be 
tucked  under  generously,  require  huge 
safety  pins  to  hold  them.  These  must 
be  out  of  the  infant’s  reach  and  of  a 
kind  which  fastens  securely  and  stays 
fastened. 

In  tucking  top  covers  well  beneath  the 
mattress,  be  sure  they  do  not  hold 
down  the  feet.  Any  form  of  restraint 
which  makes  a  baby  restless,  and  so 
causes  him  to  wriggle  or  toss  about,  is 
never  safe.  It  is  one  of  the  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  possibility  of  strangling.  This 
applies  to  both  carriage  and  crib. 

Most  deaths  due  to  smothering  occur 
in  the  morning’s  early  hours.  After  the 
2  A.  M.  feeding  a  sleepy  mother  may  be 
careless  when  she  tucks  the  infant  in¬ 
to  his  own  bed.  Or,  even  more  risky, 
is  the  habit  of  taking  the  child  into  the 
adult’s  bed  and  leaving  it  there  after 
it  has  nursed.  Many  mothers  have 
rolled  over  on  their  babies  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  cut  off  the  air  supply. 

Is  it  safe  to  let  an  infant  sleep  face 
down?  Never  at  night.  This  position 
is  permissible — and  enjoyable  too — pro¬ 
vided  the  little  one  is  where  he  or  she 
can  be  watched.  In  a  study  it  was 
found  that  68  per  cent  of  those  dying 
from  suffocation  were  face  down.  A 
noted  pediatrician  gathered  carefully  all 
the  data  referred  to  here.  We  thank 
Harold  Abramson,  M.D.,  for  giving  it  to 
us.  He  warns  against  “excessive  bun¬ 
dling”;  he  points  out  the  danger  of 
“constrictions  about  the  neck”;  he  says 
that  “sleeping  garments  with  mechanical 
closing  and  locking  devices,  which  may 
catch  directly  beneath  the  infant’s  neck, 
should  be  prohibited.” 

Mothers,  grandmothers,  guardians! 
Assure  the  babies  whom  you  love  safe 
slumber!  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Appealing?  We  agree  with  you.  So  will  any  mother  who  needs  and  enjoys 
something  practical  and  pretty  for  her  baby.  This  tiny  set,  trimmed  with  blue 
ribbon  for  a  boy,  pink  for  a  girl,  features  a  puff-like  stitch,  and  should  not  take 
ldng  to  make. 

To  obtain  leaflet  giving  full  directions  for  making  the  above,  simply  write 
for  THE  BABY  SET  and  enclose  a  3c  stamp  to  cover  mailing  costs.  If  you 
wish  to  order  both  the  leaflet  and  the  patterns  opposite,  please  use  two 
separate  sheets  of  paper,  for  office  convenience.  Address  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Woman  and  Home  Department,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Candle  Wax  Stains 

It’s  discouraging  to  find  candle  wax 
on  your  white  linens  during  the  holiday 
season.  With  proper  handling  in  most 
cases  it  can  be  removed.  Don’t  place 
candle,  wax  stains  under  a  hot  iron, 
especially  if  it  is  a  colored  stain,  as 
the  dry  heat  will  set  the  stain’s  color, 
rather  than  remove  it. 

Scrape  off  every  bit  of  wax  possible 
with  the  blunt  edge  of  a  knife.  Then 
hold  the  stain  over  a  kettle  of  steam. 
When  the  spot  has  softened,  dip  it  in 
cleansing  naptha  or  a  dependable  stain 
remover  and  rub  the  spot  lightly.  Have 
the  cleansing  fluid  at  the  room  tempera¬ 
ture  as  it  will  be  easier  to  remove  the 
stain.  If  the  candle  stain  came  from 
colored  wax,  and  a  stain  is  still  left 
after  the  cleansing  fluid  has  removed 
the  wax,  use  a  good  commercial  bleach, 
which  will  remove  the  color.  Then  wash 
as  usual.  This,  of  course,  is  for  white 
linens.  mrs.  e.  f.  m. 


Poinsettia  Pointers 

Many  of  us  receive  poinsettia  plants 
for  Christmas  gifts,  enjoy  them,  and 
then  reluctantly  toss  them  out  when 
the  bloom  is  gone.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  receive  such  a  plant,  store 
it  in  the  cellar  until  the  frost  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  ground  next  Spring. 
Then  plant  it  in  the  garden.  When  Fall 
comes  next  year  cover  it  from  frost 
and  you’ll  have  a  poinsettia  plant  of 
your  own  to  take  up,  pot  and  give  to 
someone  else,  or  to  enjoy  in  your  own 
home  in  the  Winter. 

When  you  cut  poinsettias  from  your 
bush  at  any  time,  dip  the  ends  quickly 
in  boiling  water,  then  place  in  a  vase  of 
cold  water.  This  will  insure  their  keep¬ 
ing  quite  a  long  time,  I  have  found. 

l.  p.  B. 


Paste  oil  cloth,  as  you  would  wall 
paper,  around  sink  and  pantry  shelves, 
instead  of  tacking  it. 
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This  old  Colonial  group  was  modelled  by  hand  by  a  New  Hampshire  woman 
living  on  a  hillside  village  farm.  The  story  tells  what  the  figures  are  made  of, 
and  demonstrates  the  Winter  work' and  talents  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Kuchler.  Rural 
women  of  America  in  many  places  are  likewise  developing  their  natural  gifts 
for  “making  something  out  of  nothing .” 


Two  years  ago  on  a  sunny  September 
day,  we  climbed  a  long  road  up  the 
slope  of  a  small  mountain  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  New  Hampshire  village. 
Just  below  the  top,  we  came  to  a  farm¬ 
house,  generations  old,  that  seemed 
fairly  to  cling  to  the  hillside.  ^A.  two- 
minute  walk  still  higher  brought  us  to 
a  large  hayfield  that  could  be  called 
“level,”  only  because  the  rest  of  the 
land  was  on  so  steep  a  pitch.  There  we 
talked  with  Mrs.  Kuchler  whose  farm 
this  is.  She  raises  chickens  and  ducks, 
tends  an  old-fashioned  garden  wedged 
in  between  the  back  of  the  house  and 
the  hill,  and  does  all  her  own  cooking 
and  housework  of  course.  But  she  also 
has  a  talent  for  making  something  out 
of  nothing.  That  talent  is  shown  in  the 
picture  illustrating  this  story;  modelling 
figures. 

These  figures  may  be  set  in  a  group 
such  as  you  see  here;  they  may  take  the 
form  of  tiny  prancing  ponies  for  lapel 
ornaments,  bright  colored  moulded 
fruit  and  flower  plaques  for  walls,  or 
any  number  of  ornamental  pieces  for 
the  home.  Summers,  she  turns  the 
ancient  farmhouse,  downstairs,  into  a 
gift  shop.  It  was  there  we  bought  the 
granny  and  spinning  wheel  group  now 
used  as  the  centerpiece  on  the  shelf 
over  our  own  fireplace. 

Whenever  we  have  visitors  at  home, 
we  like  to  show  them  this  group  and 
ask:  “What  do  you  suppose  it  is  made 
of?”  No  one  really  guesses;  for  the 
grandmother,  the  ladderback  chair,  the 
spinning  frame,  etc.,  the  cat  and  kitten, 
are  modelled  by  hand  from  daily  news¬ 
papers,  boiled  down  to  a  mash.  When 


the  pulp  is  the  right  consistency  and 
a  certain  glue  is  added,  Mrs.  Kuchler 
moulds  the  figures  from  her  own  de¬ 
signs,  sets  them  to  dry,  paints  them  in 
colors,  and  finishes  with  a  shellac.  The 
spinning  wheel  itself  is  cut  from  the 
lid  of  a  coffee  can;  the  spokes  are 
slender  sticks.  There  is  more  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  than  meets  the  eye,  but  it  is  her 
own  idea,  and  enterprise. 

This  past  Summer,  she  made  for  the 
lawn  of  a  Vermont  gift  shop  a  life-sized 
black  and  white  calf  of  this  same  ma¬ 
terial,  the  body  over  a  hollow  chicken 
wire  frame.  It  took  500  complete  daily 
newspapers,  and  she  wound  3,000  feet 
of  string  around  the  calf  to  hold  it  to¬ 
gether  while  the  pulp  dried.  For  this 
and  such  outdoor  things  as  decoy  ducks, 
anchored  in  a  stream,  a  waterproof 
finish  is  added. 

You  may  think  of  Edith  Wyckoff 
Kuchler  this  Winter,  wav  off  on  her 
hilltop  farmstead  where  the  snow  drifts 
deep  and  ice  storms  often  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  to  the  village.  But  she 
will  be  busy  in  the  house,  heated  by 
stoves  burning  wood,  making  new 
models  for  next  Summer’s  venture.  And 
making  the  most  of  her  talent. 

We  know  that  many  rural  women,  all 
over  the  country,  are  also  making  the 
most  of  their  heads,  hands  and  talents 
in  various  fields.  If  you  know  of  some¬ 
one  in  your  own  village,  or  on  a  near¬ 
by  farm  who  is  using  her  natural  gifts 
in  some  good  enterprise  of  her  own,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about 
her.  or  about  yourself.  Just  tell  us  about 
it  in  a  letter  to  your  Woman  and 
Home  Editor.  p.  s. 


Bright  Pots  and  Pans 

Shiny  pots  and  pans,  like  clean  win- 
dowpanes,  brighten  the  long  hours  spent 
by  the  housewife  in  her  kitchen.  But 
the  work  of  caring  for  cooking  utensils 
can  be  cut  down  by  knowing  what  is 
good,  and  what  is  bad,  for  different 
kinds  of  kitchen  ware. 

For  instance,  a  little  washing  soda 
added  to  clear  warm  water  is  good  for 
a  burnt  enamel  pan  to  soak  in.  But  the 
same  washing  soda  treatment  for  alum¬ 
inum  will  inevitably  stain  this  metal 
black.  So,  to  save  pots  and  pans,  as  well 
as  time  and  elbow  grease,  it  pays  to 
follow  a  few  simple  rules,  day  by  day. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  whether 
you  have  new  kitchen  ware,  or  whether 
it  has  been  long  in  use.  Probably  you 
have  some  of  both.  A  new  pan’s  surface, 
of  glass,  agate  or  enamel,  aluminum,  tin 
or  iron,  can  be  kept  smooth  by  using  a 
safe  soft  cleanser.  The  trouble  with 
harsh  cleansers  is  that  the  damage  is 
done  before  you  know  it.  Those  first 
almost  invisible  ridges  made  by  rough 
material  do  not  show  at  first.  When  it  is 
too  late,  you  then  find  yourself  using 
more  and  more  of  such  material  at  each 
scouring.  The  result  is  greater  work, 
and  wear  and  tear  all  round. 

Now  for  pots  and  pans  no  longer  new. 
Enamel  and  agate  surfaces  are  almost 
glassy.  If  you  have  treated  this  glazed 
coating  on  its  iron  or  steel  base,  as 
though  it  really  were  a  glass  surface, 
you  have  been  careful  not  to  drop  or 
bang  these  sauce  pans  or  coffee  pots, 
nor  to  let  them  chip  off  with  burning, 
or  crack  with  sudden  temperature 
changes.  If,  however,  food  gets  stuck  to 
the  surface,  for  whatever  reason,  never 
scrape  it  off  with  a  knife.  Instead,  soak 
it,  as  mentioned  above,  in  clear  warm 
water  to  which  a  little  washing  soda  has 
been  added.  Let  it  stand  about  fifteen 
minutes,  then  rub  with  a  soft  scouring 
powder,  and  rinse  with  hot  suds  and  hot 
clean  water.  If  canning  juices  have 
stained  white  enamel  kettles,  a  spoonful 
of  liquid  bleaching  compound  added  to 
the  soaking  water  will  help  whiten  it. 

We  all  know  that  bright  clean  things 
to  work  with  lighten  labor.  When  it 
comes  to  care  of  pots  and  pans,  as  in 
most  daily  chores,  an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 


Tiny  Tot  Outfit;  Towels 


PATTERN  4939 — Outfit  for  sis  months,  one  to  five 
years.  Includes  frock,  slip,  panties,  bonnet,  embroid¬ 
ery  transfer,  and  sunsuit.  Size  2,  frock,  only  ONE 
YARD  35  in.  !6e. 

PATTERN  7039  — fourteen  small  motifs  varied  in  de- 
sicn  and  stitchery.  Transfers  3^4x9  to  3s6%  in.  lie. 
NEW  Needlecraft  Catalog,  I5« 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  for  regular  Pattern  Book; 
directions  In  it  for  accessory  set  of  jacket,  hat  and  bag. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West 
30th  Street.  New  York  I,  N.  Y.  New  York  City  resi- 
dents  add  l°0  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24  cents). 


4939 

SIZES 
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” Starting  the  cure  at  the  bone 

MAKES  SENSE  TO  ME” 


OF  course  it  does.  It’s  in  the  bone  area  that 
meat  is  most  likely  to  develop  bone-taint, 
olf-flavor,  souring. 

So  what’s  more  reasonable  than  starting  the  cure 
in  the  bone  area,  forestalling  trouble  before  it  ever 
gets  a  chance  to  start  ...  as  you  do  with  the 
Morton  Cure. 

Morton’s  Tender-Quick  dissolved  in  water  makes 
a  fast-acting  curing  pickle.  Pumping  into  the  meat 
along  the  bones,  this  immediately  starts  the  cure 
inside  —  helps  put  your  meat  on  the  safe  side 
quickly.  Then  rub  the  outside  with  Morton’s 
Sugar-Cure.  This  sugar  curing  salt  strikes  in, 
curing  towards  the  center,  giving  your  hams, 
shoulders,  and  bacon  an  old-fashioned,  sweet 
smoke  flavor. 

Try  this  safer,  surer,  more  positive  method  this 
year  and  .  .  .  when  you  take  down  the  first  ham 
or  bacon  of  the  season’s  cure,  you’ll  agree  that 
you’ve  got  the  best-tasting  meat  you  ever  had. 
Months  later,  when  you  take  down  the  last  one, 
you’ll  say  it’s  been  the  best  keeping  as  well.  That’s 
why  each  year  more  than  a  million  farm  families 
entrust  their  season’s  meat  to  Morton’s  Tender- 
Quick  and  Morton’s  Sugar-Cure. 


FIRST.  .  . 

Dissolve  Morton’s 
Tender-Quick  in 
water  and  pump 
into  hams  and 
shoulders  along  the 
bones.  This  rich, 
fast-acting  curing- 
pickle  starts  curing 
INSIDE  .  .  .  helps  prevent  bone-taint, 
off -flavor,  under -cured  spots,  giving 
a  safer,  surer,  more  uniform  cure. 


THEN  .  .  . 

Rub  with  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Sugar- 
Cure  which 
strikes  in,  cur¬ 
ing  from  OUT* 
SIDE  toward 
the  center  .  .  . 
giving  you  a 
thorough  cure, 
long  keeping  quality,  and  the  rich, 
wood-smoke  flavor  you  like. 


Cure  meat  the  safer,  surer  MORTON  WAY 


Finest  Home-Curing  Book 
ever  published  . . .  more 
than  100  pages,  10  cents 
Postpaid. 

Over  200  pictures, 
charts,  diagrams  — 
complete  directions  on 
how  to  butcher,  cure, 
make  sausage,  Canadian 
bacon,  corned  beef,  and  other  meat 
specialties.  No  other  book  like  it! 
Send  10$f  in  coin  today. 


Distributed  In  New  York  and  New  England  States  by 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

40  WORTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


No  piece  of  farm  machinery  must  stay  in 
production  as  constantly  as  your  dairy 
cows.  Through  an  endless  cycle  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  gestation  and  calving  they  are  ever 
on  the  job.  And,  through  it  all,  your  profits 
and  their  production  depend  on  their 
physical  condition.  You  can  make  sure 
your  stock  won’t  lack  the  minerals  they 
need  for  sturdy  health,  top  production 
and  reproduction  by  daily,  year  round 
feeding  of: 


Near's 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMEN1 


All  stock — young,  dry,  milch  cows,  beef  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  poultry — need  the  essential  min¬ 
erals  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth  and  top  production 
and  reproduction.  When  you  feed  Multi-Mineral,  Vi¬ 
tamin  D-enriched  MINRALTONE  you  can  be  sure  that 
they’ll  get  them,  for  MINRALTONE  contains  1 1  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  in  recommended  quantities  and  propor¬ 
tions.  Thousands  of  successful  dairymen  have  found 
that  its  regular  feeding  yields  them  greater  profits. 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION  AND 

GROWTH  ANIMALS 


Cleaning  Casings  for  Bo¬ 
logna  and  Sausage 

Your  recipe  for  making  bologna,  in 
the  issue  of  Dec.  1,  states  that  the  in¬ 
testines  may  be  cleaned  but  it  gives 
no  information  as  how  to  do  it.  The 
novice  would  do  well  to  watch  an  ex¬ 
perienced  person  and  take  a  hand'  in 
the  work.  If  this  is  not  convenient,  a 
few  hints  may  be  useful.  The  small 
intestines  would  be  easier  handled  by 
the  beginner  than  the  large  ones.  They 
must  be  handled  while  warm.  In 
country  butchering  where  a  slaughter 
house  is  not  available,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  put  the  intestines  into  a  wash 
tub  and  carry  them  away  from  the 
house.  A  clean  grass  plot  or  a  door  to 
tip  them  onto  is  necessai’y.  Never  put 
them  on  the  snow,  as  they  will  chill 
and  then  be  impossible  to  work.  The 
loose  fat  should  be  removed  and  the 
intestines  separated.  If  you  begin  care¬ 
fully,  they  will  strip  off  at  arms’  length. 
If  they  tear,  turn  them  over  and  begin 
again  on  the  other  end.  You  will  need 
a  helper,  some  stout  twine,  dishpan, 
pail  of  water,  dipper,  wash  basin,  soap 
and  towel. 

After  separating  the  intestines,  empty 
them  by  holding  up  an  end,  and  having 
some  water  poured  into  it.  Work  this 
down  until  the  going  is  difficult.  Have 
the  helper  tie  off  the  intestine  in  two 
places,  about  six  inches  apart  and  above 
the  obstruction,  cut  the  gut  below  the 
tie  and  place  it  in  the  Washtub,  which 
should  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Allow  both  ends  to  hang  a  little  over 
the  side  to  prevent  anything  entering 
the  tub.  Cut  off  the  tied  end  and  empty 
it;  tie  again  and  repeat.  You  will  have 
breaks  and  punctures,  and  occassionally 
have  to  waste  a  few  fet  of  fouled  casing. 
Keep  the  hands  clean. 

When  all  are  emptied,  turn  them. 
Take  a  smooth  stick  about  the  size  of 
a  walking  cane.  Place  the  end  of  it  near 
the  end  of  the  gut  and  pull  it  over, 
accordion  style.  Turn  it  wrong  side  out, 
starting  at  the  first  end,  and  place  the 
piece  into  the  dishpan,  keeping  both 
ends  over  the  side  of  the  pan.  When 
all  are  turned,  they  may  be  taken  into 
a  warm  place,  under  cover.  They  may 
be  allowed  to  set  in  luke  warm  water, 
into  which  some  salt  has  been  dissolved, 
using  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  for 
each  quart  of  water.  Next,  remove  the 
lining  with  'a  wooden  scraper,  whittled 
from  soft  wood  about  six  inches  long, 
having  an  oval  notch  in  the  center 
about  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
deep.  Smooth  the  edges  and  scrape  the 
gut  gently.  To  hold  it,  scrape  a  foot  or 
two  and  wind  it  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  of  one  hand,  which  is 
held  upright,  while  scraping  with  the 
other  and  looping  it  up  about  a  yard 
at  a  time.  A  soup  plate  makes  a  good 
container  for  the  finished  casings. 

The  intestines  of  a  Spring  porker  are 
too  tender  for  bologna  but  may  be  used 
for  sausage.  In  making  sausage  a  small 
amount  of  coriander  will  add  a  pleasant 
flavor.  The  cleaned  intestines  of  a 
beef  animal  are  good  to  use  for  sausage^ 
casings.  In  my  home  town  we  used  to 
make  a  better  grade  of  bologna,  called 
pig’s  pudding,  using  the  small  beef 
casings.  The  heart,  liver,  some  pork  and 
beef  (usually  neck  pieces)  were  boiled 
tender,  ground  and  seasoned  with 
flavoring  herbs  as  desired,  filled,  cut 
into  foot  lengths,  ends  tied,  and  boiled 
again  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They 
kept  for  months.  e.  f. 


Postwar  Horse  Power 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Fbrget  Your  DOG! 


try  and  Dairy  Feeds  from  your 
BEACON  dealer  —  Remember 


BEACON  DOG  MEAL 

Beacon  Research  and  Beacon  Quality 
—  the  two  plus  values  of  Beacon 
Feeds  make  this  on  excellent  meal 
for  your  dog. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,*INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. .  N.  -  Y.  and  you  *11  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


them  in  condition  at  less  expense  and 
be  better  for  them.  They  should  also 
have  access  to  salt  at  all  times.  Some 
suggested  daily  rations  for  maintaining 
idle  horses  and  mules  weighing  between 
1,200  and  1,300  pounds  are:  timothy  hay 
9  lbs.  and  alfalfa  hay  9  lbs.;  another 
is  corn  or  grass  silage  15  lbs.,  and 
either  legume  or  timothy  hay  8  lbs. 
However,  if  timothy  is  used  alone,  also 
feed  one  pound  of  either  soy  bean  or 
linseed  meal.  Other  suitable  rations 
are:  1 — Oat  or  barley  straw  7  lbs., 
legume  hay  13  lbs.  2  —  Corn  or  cane 
stalks  12  lbs.  and  legume  hay  9  lbs. 
3 — Legume  hay  18  lbs.  4 — Timothy  or 
mixed  hay  17  lbs.  and  soy  bean  or  lin¬ 
seed  meal  one  lb.  5 — Corn  stalks  5 
lbs.,  straw  5  lbs.  and  legume  hay  12  lbs. 
When  either  straw  or  corn  stalks  are 
used,  horses  will  eat  them  better  if 
some  dilute  molasses  is  sprinkled  over 
them  at  each  feeding.  The  molasses  can 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
warm  water,  and  then  poured  on  the 
feed  from  an  old  sprinkling  can,  that 
has  had  some  large  holes  punched  in 
the  spout. 

In  the  interests  of  both  economy  and 
health,  the  amount  of  grain  fed  to  farm 
horses  and  mules  should  always  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  and  kind  of 
work  that  is  being  performed.  Over  the 
weekends  and  also  on  rainy  days,  when 
horses  are  not  being  worked,  their 
grain  ration  should  be  entirely  elimin¬ 
ated,  provided  they  are  in  good  flesh. 
However,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
give  each  work  animal  four  or  five 
quarts  of  wheat  bran,  slightly  damp¬ 
ened  and  to  which  a  tablespoon  of 
salt  has  been  added,  every  Saturday 
night.  This  practice  of  feeding  a  bran 
mash  cools  them  out,  cleans  out  their 
bowels  and  provides  some  needed 
nutrients  and  minerals.  For  horses  used 
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at  light  to  medium  work,  the  following 
daily  rations  have  been  found  to  be 
satisfactory  and  adequate:  1  —  Mixed 
hay  15  lbs.,  oats  10  lbs.  2 — Legume  hay 
15  lbs.,  corn  8  lbs.  3 — Timothy  hay  15 
lbs.,  corn  5  lbs.,  oats  5  lbs.,  linseed  or 
soy  bean  meal  one  lb.  For  hard  work 
their  daily  hay  ration  should  be  low¬ 
ered  about  two  lbs.  and  the  grain  feed 
raised  a  corresponding  amount. 

Reducing  Overhead 

Overhead  costs  of  operating  with  liv¬ 
ing  horse  power  can  also  be  reduced 
through  their  increased  efficiency  if 
they  are  wormed  twice  each  year  by 
a  competent  veterinarian.  Phenothia- 
zine  is  effective,  but  in  some  instances 
horses  manifest  a  low  tolerance  for  this 
drug.  It  is  therefore  best  to  have  it 
administered  by  a  veterinarian.  Recent 
B.  A.  I.  tests  show  that  constant  access 
to  a  phenothiazine-salt  mixture  in  the 
ratio  of  one  part  phenothiazine  to  40 
parts  salt  was  more  effective  for  horses 
than  stronger  concentrations  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine.  Because  of  its  increased 
palatability,  horses  consumed  a  larger 
total  amount  of  the  drug,  as  compared 
to  a  one  to  10  mixture.  Other  methods 
of  keeping  down  horse  costs  are  to 
breed  mares  regularly  each  year  to  a 
good  registered  stallion;  keep  only  filly 
replacements,  and  sell  off  the  mares 
when  they  are  seven  to  nine  years  old. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  to 
keep  down  tractor  costs  is  to  have  a 
regular  check-up  at  least  once  monthly 
by  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  thus  antici¬ 
pate  and  eliminate  field  breakdowns, 
and  also  save  fuel;  and  change  the  oil 
and  lubricate  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  manufacturers. 
In  the  past,  too  much  stress  has  been 
placed  on  the  increased  efficiency  of 
operations  with  motive  power  and  not 
enough  attention  given  to  their  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  During  the  postwar  period 
it  will  be  especially  important  to  con¬ 
sider  costs  of  operation  because  it  is 
probable  that  farm  products  will  be 
much  more  plentiful  and  prices  will 
therefore  decline. 


Heifer  Does  Not  Breed 

I  have  a  heifer  a  little  over  two  years 
old,  which,  after  being  bred  twice  near¬ 
ly  a  year  ago,  not  only  failed  to  have 
a  calf,  but  also  has  failed  to  come  into 
heat  since.  She  is  perfectly  normal 
otherwise  and  since  I  have  had  her,  her 
mother  and  her  grandmother  from  the 
time  they  were  calves,  I  know  that  she 
comes  from  good  stock.  Could  you 
please  tell  me  what  might  possibly  be 
causing  this  condition,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  remedy  it?  c.  k. 

Cases  of  non-breeding  are  always 
quite  a  problem  as  they  may  involve 
several  contributing  factors.  The  usual 
cause  in  cases  such  as  you  outline  are 
from  a  combination  of  mineral  and 
vitamin  deficiencies.  Frequently,  vita¬ 
min  A  is  involved.  You  might  try  feed¬ 
ing  this  heifer  liberal  amounts  of  the 
very  best  quality  alfalfa  hay  and  also 
let  her  have  access  at  all  times  to  a 
mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  iodized  stock  salt,  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate  and  ground  limestone.  It  would 
probably  be  three  or  four  months  be¬ 
fore  any  beneficial  effect  could  be  noted. 


Holstein  Lifetime  Record 

Champion  lifetime  producer  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breed  is  the  16-year- 
old  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cow, 
Essex  Suzone  April  Belle  1408871 
(V.G.)  owned  by  the  Essex  County 
Home,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey.  Since 
she  was  first  started  on  official  test  as 
a  junior  two-year-old  in  July  1931  to 
the  conclusion  of  her  latest  lactation 
in  October,  1945,  she  has  produced 
248,183  pounds  of  milk  and  8,358  pounds 
of  butterfat.  During  these  14  years  she 
has  freshened  12  times,  dropping  15 
living  calves,  including  three  pairs  of 
twins.  Her  largest  single  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  record  was  made  at  the  age 
of  10  years,  when  in  365  days  she  pro¬ 
duced  889  pounds  of  fat  from  27,179 
pounds  of  milk.  She  has  four  other 
yearly  production  records  of  more  than 
700  pounds  of  fat  each  and  three  more 
each  of  which  is  above  600  pounds. 


Angus  Sale  Averages 

One  of  the  most  successful  series  of 
auctions  in  the  history  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breed  has  just  been  concluded. 
During  the  1945  fiscal  year,  10,773  head 
of  purebred  cattle  sold  at  auction  for 
$3,793,275,  ar  average  of  $351  per  head; 
compared  with  an  average  of  $336  in 
1944  and  $415  in  1943.  The  2,433  Angus 
bulls  sold  during  the  past  year  aver¬ 
aged  $366,  compared  with  a  $346  aver¬ 
age  on  2,759  head  in  1944.  The  1945 
female  average  was  $346  on  8,340  head, 
against  a  $334  average  on  8,214  head 
in  1944. 


New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 

The  annual  meeting  for  New  Jersey 
Farmers  Week  will  be  at  Trenton  on 
January  21  to  24  inclusive.  National 
farm  policies,  production  programs,  in¬ 
sect  pest  and  animal  disease  problems, 
will  be  discussed  by  farmers  at  these 
meetings.  •  Experts  will  be  present  to 
give  talks  and  answer  questions.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  this  kind  are  always  of  interest 
and  worth  while  attending. 
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Keep  ’em  _ 
soft,  pliable, 
easy-milking 


Don’t  allow  injuries  to  udder  or 
teats  to  become  a  “bottleneck” 
of  milk  profits.  Keep  little  hurts 
little,  and  promote  rapid  heal¬ 
ing  by  using  Bag  Balm  .  .  .  the 
lanolin-loaded  ointment  that  is  just  right  for 
beneficial  massage  of  congestion.  Antiseptic- 
on-contact,  and  a  promoter  of  scarless  healing. 
Large  10-ounce  size,  back  in  pre-war  package, 
only  60*!.  All  dealers.  Send  for  free  Cow  Booklet. 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Loaded  with  LANOLIN 


They  gave  me  Spohn’s 
Compound.  Used  by 
famous  horsemen  for 
over  50  years.  Relieves 
coughs  due  to  colds  among  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  dogs,  poultry.  A  stimulating  expectorant. 
Acts  on  mucous  membranes  of  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes.  Makes  breathing  easier.  Brings  prompt  reliet. 
60c  and  $1.20  atdrug  stores  or  sent  direct— postpaid. 
Spohn  Medical  Co.  Goshen,  Ind. 


EVERBEARING 

RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic., 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  $1.00.  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

If  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  market 
for  grain  feed,  here  is  a  good  reason 
why  you  cannot  expect  lower  prices. 
The  outlook  for  feed  last  Summer  was 
much  brighter  than  it  is  now.  We  had 
an  excellent  oat  crop  and  a  tremend¬ 
ous  wheat  crop.  Corn,  however,  has 
fallen  way  below  expectations.  A  wet 
Spring  delayed  planting  and  a  very 
early  Fall  freeze  caught  the  corn  before 
it  was  fully  ripe  and  then  came  many 
weeks  of  wet  weather,  so  that  the  corn 
simply  would  not  dry  out.  Very  few 
farmers  in  the  corn  belt  cut  their  corn. 
It  has  been  hand  husked  in  the  field 
or  gathered  with  a  two-row  picker, 
but  in  either  case  the  corn  must  be 
dried  out  before  gathering  or  it  will 
mold.  The  regular  procedure  with 
properly  matured  grain  in  the  Corn 
Belt  is  to  take  it  direct  from  the  field 
to  the  sheller  and  than  to  the  elevator, 
j  Very  few  farmers  have  enough  cribs 
to  hold  their  corn  crops.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  crib  space  to  hold  the  corn 
from  a  hundred  acre  field. 

This  year  the  farmers  have  met  this 
emergency  by  making  temporary  cribs 
of  snow  fences.  Very  little  corn  is  going 
to  the  elevators  for  it  simply  will  not 
shell  from  the  wet  cobs.  I  have  had 
some  corn  in  the  crib  for  several  weeks, 
but  have  a  tough  time  trying  to  shell 
it  even  with  a  hand  sheller.  I  tried  to 
run  some  through  the  grinder  for  the 
chickens,  but  it  clogged  and  made  a 
mess  like  wet  dough.  The  cobs  are  so 
wet  they  sizzle  when  I  put  some  in  the 
stove.  This  soft  corn  is  all  right  for  feed¬ 
ing  at  home,  so  feeder  hogs  and  cattle 
are  in  big  demand  and  at  high  prices. 
That  makes  this  Winter’s  meat  outlook 
brighter,  but  the  later  feed  outlook 
darker.  I  must  say  again  that  you 
Eastern  farmers  must  grow  more  of 
your  own  grain  feed  or  produce  milk 
at  a  loss. 

The  war  made  a  big  hole  in  our 
family  gatherings  but  we  have  clung 
fast  to  all  the  old  customs,  including 
Thanksgiving  dinner  when  all  of  us 
try  to  get  together.  Then  there  is 
Christmas  Eve  gift  exchange  and  other 
family  gatherings,  like  anniversaries. 
Sometimes  the  circle  has  been  pretty 
small  and  I  grow  weary  of  being  the 
only  man  in  a  room  full  of  women. 
With  Calvin,  Kenny  and  our  son-in-law 
still  overseas  and  only  Lewis  home  but 
located  in  New  Jersey,  this  holiday  was 
better  but  still  none  too  bright;  how¬ 
ever,  we  carry  on.  One  thing  which  has 
made  the  old  home  more  inviting  is  a 
howling  blizzard  that  has  piled  the 
snow  high,  but  we  just  rolled  another 
hard  wood  chunk  in  the  stove,  and  the 
house  is  warm  and  cheery. 

I  know  now  why  those  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmers  had  such  immense  barns 
with  lots  of  storage  space  for  feed.  I 
traced  the  history  of  many  a  family  in 
this  county  and  almost  always  it  went 
back  to  either  New  York  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers  located  on  the  hilly  land 
and  built  immense  barns  with  base¬ 
ments  and  overhangs.  The  New  York¬ 
ers  located  on  the  flat  lands  and  built 
smaller  barns  with  no  basements.  This 
was  a  heavily  wooded  county,  so  the 
old  timers  hewed  beams  sometimes  80 
feet  long  for  the  framework  of  those 
big  barns.  Those  beams  were  pinned 
together  with  oak  pins  and  the  barns 
are  standing  today  straight  and  strong 
although  many  of  them  are  over  100 
years  old. 

If  you  want  an  interesting  hobby, 
delve  into  the  history  of  your  own 
community  and  you  will  find  it  rich  in 
lore  and  legend.  Long  ago,  a  band  of 
Shakers  located  near  us  and  built  what 
is  still  the  biggest  barn  in  Berrien 
County.  They  are  gone  but  that  barn 
still  stands  as  a  monument  to  their 
thrift  and  industry.  You  see,  even  barns 
can  be  a  fascinating  study,  rich  in 
community  history.  Our  women  folks 
sniff  at  the  barns  and  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  pungent  odors,  but  the 
barn  is  the  one  place  on  the  farm  where 
a  man  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys. 
At  this  time  of  year,  it  may  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  place,  warm  and  stuffed  with 
feed,  or  it  can  be  bare  and  cold.  It  all 
depends  on  whether  you  get  “the 
fitten,”  as  an  old  Missouri  farmer  once 
said.  But  the  sun  is  getting  low  and  my 
own  barn  is  calling  so  goodbye,  neigh¬ 
bor,  take  care  of  yourself.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

From  Maine  to  California  through  10 
different  States  and  to  Buenos  Aires, 
was  the  buying  spread  given  186 
Holsteins  at  the  187th  Earlville  sale. 
The  total  was  $101,084  with  a  general 
average  of  $540.  Top  of  the  sale  was 
a  daughter  of  Montvic  Lochinvar  at 
$4,000  to  Otco  Farms.  The  classified 
averages  were:  92  cows  in  milk.  $517; 
35  bred  heifers,  $582;  22  open  heifers, 
$537;  14  heifer  calves,  $491;  and  23 
bulls  $603. 

Largest  buyers  were  Otco  Farms, 
Strongsville,  Ohio,  15  for  $19,125;  Alva 
Long,  Portage,  Pa.,  10  head,  $6,215;  Max 
B.  Yasgur,  Monticello,  14  for  $5,245; 
and  Henry  Beacon,  Carmel,  9  head  for 
$3,370.  j.  r.  p. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Box  28  ^ 


25th  Anniversary  Edition  of 


Brings  You  .  . , 

The  very  latest  information  on  profitable 
dairying  with  new  sections  on  these  import¬ 
ant  subjects: 

*  NEW  FEEDING  SCHEDULES  for  milking 
cows,  dry  cows,  and  calves 

*  NEW  STYLE  GESTATION  TABLE  (includ¬ 
ing  dates  for  drying  off  cows) 

^  Selection  for  desirable  body  conformation 

Starting  cows  on  winter  feed 

^  Production  of  high  quality  hay 

^  Better  milking  methods 

^  Keeping  of  dairy  records 


HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Open  at  both  ends.  Animal  walks  In  unsuspectingly. 


Both  ends  shut.  The  animal  is  caught  unhurt. 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  “Havahart”  traps 
beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm  and  estate 
use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose  a  toe  in  these 
traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return  the  neighbor’s  cat 
or  turn  your  own  loose  unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  except  it 
opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals  can  see  all  the 
way  through  and  get  a  feeling  of  confidence. 
No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  continu¬ 
ous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken  coop 
will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  for  illustrated  price  list.  ALLCOCK 
Mfg.  Co.,  53  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security— day  and  night — at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costs  you  NOTHI  NG  I  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-riaktrialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  ConfidentiaL 
Brooks  Company,  368  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Pigs  Walk  on  Knees 

I  have  been  keeping  my  pigs  on  the 
barn  floor,  and  feeding  them  flour 
middlings;  now  they  are  beginning  to 
get  lame,  and  can’t  get  up  very  well. 
Some  of  them  are  walking  on  their 
knees.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  e.  s. 

Your  pigs  show  symptoms  of  rickets, 
caused  by  deficiencies  in  vitamin  D  and 
minerals.  Flour  middlings  are  not  a 
suitable  feed  when  used  alone  to  main¬ 
tain  brood  sows  or  to  fatten  or  grow 
pigs.  They  should  be  used  only  to 
supplement  other  feed  ingredients.  If 
used  to  the  extent  of  about  25  pounds 
with  each  75  pounds  of  yellow  corn, 
and  also  allowed  best  quality  alfalfa 
hay  in  racks,  removing  the  coarse  parts 
which  are  refused,  pigs  or  brood  sows 
will  keep  healthier  and  make  better 
gains.  It  is  also  advisable  that  the  pigs 
be  allowed  constant  access  to  a  good 
mineral  mixture.  A  suitable  one  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  parts  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
either  dicalcium  phosphate  or  steamed 
bone  meal,  and  ground  limestone. 

In  the  case  of  your  pigs  where  this 
deficiency  ailment  seems  far  advanced, 
they  should  be  given  special  treatment. 
One  of  the  most  effective  things  to  use 
is  cod.  liver  oil.  This  should  be  kept 
tightly  stoppered  in  a  cool  place  and 
fed  daily  to  the  pigs  at  the  rate  of  four, 
tablespoons  per  each  100  pounds  of 
body  weight.  It  can  be  given  on  their 
feed.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  make 
a  feed  mixture  consisting  of  75  lbs. 
ground  yellow  corn;  10  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf 
meal;  10  lbs.  flour  middlings;  and  five 
lbs.  of  either  meat  scrap,  tankage  or 
fish  meal.  If  you  have  skimmilk  avail¬ 
able,  it  would  help  to  mix  it  with  the 
suggested  feed  to  the  extent  of  making 
a  thick  slop. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Heifers 

Kindly  send  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
heifers,  ranging  in  age  from  four 
months  to  one  year  old.  I  have  avail¬ 
able  of  our  own  feed,  wheat,  corn  and 
barley,  also  good  alfalfa  hay,  mixed 
clover  hay  and  timothy,  and  corn 
stover.  How  much  of  the  grain  ration 
should  be  fed  daily  per  head  and  in 
what  proportions?  Also,  how  much  of 
the  grain  ration  should  be  fed  when 
heifers  are  on  good  pasture?  L.  p. 

Allegheny  County,  Fa. 

To  make  a  satisfactory  growing  ration 
for  heifers  from  the  feeds  you  have 
available,  I  would  suggest  300  lbs. 
wheat,  300  lbs.  corn,  300  lbs.  barley,  and 


100  lbs.  of  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal.  This  could  be  fed  with  the  hays 
you  mention,  preferably  feeding  alfalfa 
in  the  morning  and  the  mixed  hays  at 
night.  If  you  will  put  some  of  the  corn 
stover  out  in  the  barn  lot  and  allow 
them  to  pick  it  over  on  sunny  days,  it 
will  help  to  give  them  good  middles 
and  to  prevent  bloat.  If  you  allow  them 
all  the  roughage  they  will  consume, 
they  will  not  need  an  average  of  more 
than  two  or  three  quarts  of  grain  per 
head  daily.  On  good  pasture,  the  same 
amount  of  grain  would  be  sufficient. 


Curded  or  Clotted  Milk 

When  a  cow  gives  milk  that  is  clotted, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  curded,  it 
is  evidence  that  she  has  mastitis.  This 
symptom  usually  indicates  a  rather 
severe  and  chronic  condition  of  this 
ailment.  When  such  a  manifestation  be¬ 
comes  evident  it  is  always  best  to  have 
the  cow  examined  by  a  veterinarian 
and  to  follow  his  prescribed  treatment. 
In  any  case  she  should  be  stanchioned 
toward  the  end  of  the  string,  preferably 
with  a  vacant  stanchion  between  her 
and  the  other  cows.  She  should  also  be 
milked  last,  and  her  milk  should  not 
be  used  for  human  consumption  nor  fed 
to  other  livestock. 

There  are  several  remedies  sold 


commercially  that  are  satisfactory  and 
curative  in  many  such  cases.  Your 
veterinarian  would  be  the  best  one  to 
determine  which,  if  any,  of  these  seems 
to  be  especially  indicated.  We  are  re¬ 
ceiving  quite  a  few  reports  from  users 
of  the  new  drug  Penicillin  which  is 
used  as  an  injection  in  the  udder 
through  the  teat  canal  for  this  ailment. 
These  reports  are  extremely  favorable, 
and  it  appears  that  Penicillin  is  very 
effective  in  treating  both  acute  and 
chronic  mastitis.  It  is  not  expensive. 


When  to  Worm  Sheep 

What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  worm 
sheep?  How  old  should  the  young  be 
before  worming?  m.  b. 

Tolland  County,  Conn. 

Based  on  recent  reports  of  experi¬ 
mental  tests,  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
gram  for  controlling  internal  parasites 
in  sheep  and  lambs  is  to  allow  them 
constant  access  to  a  phenothiazine-salt 
mixture.  In  addition,  it  is  advisable  to 
worm  all  members  of  the  flock  before 
turning  them  on  pasture  in  the  Spring 
and  also  treating  them  for  60  days 
thereafter.  However,  if  it  cannot  be 
done  so  frequently,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  having  them  wormed  be¬ 
fore  turning  them  on  pasture  in  the 
Spring  and  when  they  are  brought 
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into  Winter  quarters  in  the  late  Fall. 
Lambs  can  be  wormed  any  time  after 
they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old. 
Phenothiazine  in  proper  dosage,  either 
as  a  single  drug,  or  in  combination  with 
others,  is  sold  commercially  by  various 
firms.  Local  drug  stores  can  order 
these  upon  request  if  they  do  not  carry 
them  in  stock.  Directions  are  on  the 
container  and  should  be  followed. 


Thumps  in  Pigs 

I  have  a  couple  of  pigs,  weight  about 
175,  that  have  what  is  commonly  called 
the  thumps.  The  sides  of  these  hogs 
in  front  of  the  flanks  and  well  up  for¬ 
ward  into  their  chests  heave.  What  can 
I  do  for  this  ailment?  j.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Thumps  in  pigs  is  a  symptom  of  an 
infestation  with  internal  parasites. 
Usually,  this  means  the  common  hog 
round-worm.  One  stage  of  this  parasite 
is  passed  in  the  lungs  and  upper  air 
passages  and  produces  the  condition 
known  as  thumps.  It  should  be  treated 
by  using  standard  anthelmintics.  There 
are  several  good  ones  on  the  market. 
One  that  has  found  considerable  favor 
is  phenothiazine  administered  internal¬ 
ly.  Directions  are  given  on  the  container 
with  this  and  other  worm  medicines. 
The  brood  sows  and  pigs  should  be  pas¬ 
tured  on  land  that  has  not  been  used 
for  one  or  two  years.  Their  pens  should 
be  thorouhgly  disinfected.  Just  before 
farrowing,  the  udder  of  the  sows  should 
be  disinfected. 


Bunch  on  Cow’s  Knee 

We  have  a  family  cow  that  has  a  large 
hard  bunch  on  her  hock  joint.  This  has 
never  bothered  her  until  the  last  couple 
of  weeks,  and  we  wonder  if  standing  in 
the  barn  would  tend  to  aggravate  this 
trouble.  Do  you  think  it  might  improve 
with  the  new  pasture  season  and  exer¬ 
cise?  I  have  noticed  these ,  bunches  on 
the  knee  joints  of  other  cows,  in  fact, 
my  neighbor’s  cow  has  one  with  a  lump 
as  large  as  one’s  head  on  the  knee  joint, 
but  it  has  never  caused  her  any  trou¬ 
ble.  What  is  the  cause  of  these  growths 
and  is  there  any  treatment  at  all? 

Ohio.  f.  D.  s. 

This  type  of  growth  is  usually 
caused  from  a  bruise  and  might  result 
in  a  bone  deposit,  but  usually  it  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  joint  water  that  has  not  been 
absorbed.  About  all  one  can  do  is  to 
apply  liniment,  rub  in  well  every  day 
and  put  the  cow  in  a  box  stall  or  on 
pasture.  However,  when  she  is  again 
put  in  the  stanchion  on  concrete,  the 
trouble  tends  to  return. 


Good  Shorthorn  bulls  sire  calves  that  find  favor  in  field  and  feed  lot.  This  one 
is  being  used  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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WHAT  MAKES 


GOOD  DAIRY  FEED  S 


GO  WRONG? 


Here’s  How  to  Take  Out  the  Kinks 
in  Feed-to-Milk  Conversion 


Buying  good,  nutritive  feed  for  your 
cows  is  one  thing.  But  it’s  only  part  of 
the  battle.  Good  feed  costs  money  .  .  . 
and  any  part  that  is  not  converted  into 
milk  or  body  maintenance  cuts  right 
into  your  net  profit. 

Barn-fed  cows  that  are  off  condition 
need  medicinal  aid  of  the  type  that  is 
planned  to  supplement  the  values  of 
modem  dairy  feeds.  Kow-Kare  is  that 
kind  of  help.  Its  medicinal-mineral- 
Vitamin  D  content  DOES  THINGS 
to  the  functions  of  digestion  and  of 
assimilation.  When  these  key 
organs  “go  to  town”  you  need 
not  worry  over  feed  loss.  Your 
feed  money  will  come  back  in 
milk  money.  Iron  for  better 
blood;  Iodine,  Calcium  and 
Phosphorus  for  mineral- 
nutritional  condition- 
ing  and  the  1700 
U.S.P.  units  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  per  feeding  (2 
tablespoonsful)  con¬ 
stitute  major  aid  at 


low  cost  for  any  dairy. 

Play  safe;  keep  your  cows  up  to  par 
by  adding  Kow-Kare  to  the  grain  for 
milking  cows,  and  before  and  after 
freshening.  Feed  dealers,  general  stores, 
druggists  have  Kow-Kare  .  .  .  $1.25 
and  65^  sizes. 


IRON  TONIC 

Add  ini 

IRON  .  .  .  CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 

AND 

/  VITAMIN  D 


FREE  Cow  Book 

Here’s  a  booklet  you  will  use 
in  solving  the  health  problems 
of  your  dairy.  Send  for  “Home 
Aids  to  Cow  Health”»today. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Vitamins  for  Pigs 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
trials  that  if  given  a  free  choice  of  es¬ 
sential  feeds,  feeder  pigs  will  balance 
their  own  ration  so  far  as  nutrients 
are  concerned.  During  the  past  decade, 
however,  the  role  of  vitamins  has  com¬ 
plicated  this  pig-feeding  problem. 
What  is  a  standard  practice  today 
may  change  in  a  few  years  as  more  is 
learned  about  vitamins. 

There  was  a  day  when  much  of  our 
pork  was  produced  from  skimmilk  and 
farm  by-products.  Now,  other  and  more 
profitable  uses  have  been  found  for 
skimmilk  and  suitable  low-priced  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  protein  substitutes 
have  been  found  largely  to  take  its 
place.  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay,  fish 
meal,  tankage  and  soybeans  now  have 
released  for  human  consumption  much 
of  the  skimmilk  formerly  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  When  pigs  have  access  to  a 
good  legume,  either  as  pasture  or  as 
hay,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  vi¬ 
tamin  deficiency.  Many  pigs  are  raised, 
however,  and  are  fed  under  conditions 
where  legumes  are  not  available. 

The  vitamins  that  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  feeding  pigs  are  A,  B,  and 
D.  A  knowledge  of  these  vitamins  and 
an  understanding  of  conditions  under 
which  deficiencies  may  occur,  and  how 
to  prevent  them  by  the  use  of  available 
feeds,  is  necessary  for  the  continued 
success  of  any  pig-feeding  program. 
Natural  feeding  source  of  vitamin  A 
is  the  carotene  contained  in  plants.  Yel¬ 
low,  orange  and  bright  green  colors 
in  plants  are  indications  of  a  high  vi¬ 
tamin  content.  One  of  the  first  tri¬ 
umphs  of  vitamin  chemistry  was  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  why  both 
yellow  carotene  and  cod  and  other  fish 
oils  can  cure  and  prevent  vitamin  A  de¬ 
ficiency.  Pigs  of  all  ages  may  suffer 
from  vitamin  A  deficiency,  but  young 
animals  are  particularly  susceptible. 
Symptoms  of  such  a  deficiency  are  night 
blindness,  paralysis,  convulsions,  la¬ 
bored  breathing,  loss  of  appetite  and  a 
staggering  gait.  These  symptoms, 
however,  do  not  occur  except  in  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  vitamin  A  deficiency, 
and  loss  in  rate  of  growth  and  in¬ 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  feeds  may  oc¬ 
cur  long  before  any  of  these  become 
evident. 

As  previously  mentioned,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  green  legume  pasture  in  the 
Summer  and  properly  cured  good  qual¬ 
ity  hay  in  the  Winter  will  prevent  or 
cure  these  vitamin  deficiencies.  Yellow 
corn  will  also  furnish  some  carotene, 
but  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  meet 
the  entire  requirements  for  growing 
pigs.  Other  feeds  that  are  good  sources 
of  carotene  are  rape,  green  grass,  either 
properly  made  grass  or  corn  silage,  yel¬ 
low  carrots,  squash  and  pumpkins. 
With  more  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
carotene  rich  feeds,  it  is  usually  n<?t 
necessary  to  use  fish  oils  in  the  pig 
ration.  .  . 

It  is  now  recognized  that  vitamin  B 
is  made  up  of  a  great  many  different 
factors,  thiamin,  riboflavin,  nicotinic 
acid,  pyridoxine  and  pantothenic  acid 
being  the  five  that  are  known  to  be  of 
some  importance  in  pig  feeding.  Pig 
rations  containing  ordinary  grain  feeds 
do  not  lack  thiamin.  However,  the 
thiamin  content  of  garbage  varies  great¬ 
ly.  Pig  feeds  known  to  be  especially 
good  sources  of  thiamin  are  mill  feeds 
and  whole  cereal  grains.  Lack  of  thia¬ 
min  in  the  ration  causes  a  decreased  ap¬ 
petite,  leg  weakness,  and  a  flabby  heart 
with  consequent  poor  circulation.  It 
is  recognized  that  the  requirement  for 
thiamin  is  very  high  both  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  lactation. 

Riboflavin  deficiency  causes  slow 
growth,  intestinal  disorders  and  a 
rough  skin.  Skimmilk  is  a  valuable 
source  of  riboflavin  but  since  this  is 
often  not  available  for  growing  pigs 
on  farms  that  primarily  produce  fluid 
milk,  other  sources  must  be  found.  Yel¬ 
low  corn  is  a  fair  source,  but  other 
grains  and  mill  feeds  are  low  in  this 
vitamin  factor.  The  riboflavin  require¬ 
ments  of  pigs  will  be  met  if  they  have 
access  to  good  green  forage  either  as 
pasture  or  as  dry  cured  legume  hay. 
Yeast  is  high  in  the  vitamin  B  com¬ 
plex  components. 

Because  of  the  widespread  losses  of 
pigs  due  to  conditions  similar  to  those 


caused  by  the  lack  of  the  nicotinic  acid 
factor  in  the  ration,  this  factor  is  of 
importance  in  pig  rations.  The  principle 
symptoms  of  nicotinic  acid  deficiency  are 
diarrhea;  lack  of  appetite;  yellow,  scab¬ 
by,  inflamed  skin,  and  loss  of  hair.  The 
symptoms  can  be  overcome  in  pigs 
either  by  the  injection  of  nicotinic  acid 
administered  by  a  veterinarian  or  by 
the  feeding  of  raw  liver.  Barley,  pea¬ 
nut  meal  and  liver  tankage  are  the 
best  known  sources  of  nicotinic  acid 
suitable  for  feeding  pigs. 

The  deficiency  of  pyridoxine  is  not 
likely  to  occur  under  farm  feeding  con¬ 
ditions,  unless  the  feed  is  subject  to 
some  unusual  treatment  such  as  the 
cooking  of  garbage.  Symptoms  of  pyri¬ 
doxine  deficiency  are  anemia  and  con¬ 
vulsions.  This  pyridoxine  factor  is 
widely  distributed  in  natural  feeds 
such  as  grains,  mill  feed  and  forage. 

Pantothenic  acid  was  first  recognized 
as  the  growth  promoting  factor  in  yeast. 
Since  there  is  little  fermenting  action 
in  the  digestive  system  of  pigs,  this 
factor  should  be  furnished  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Lack  of  it  causes  a  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  slow  growth,  loss  of  hair  and  de¬ 
generation  of  the  nerve  fibers.  Barley, 
oats,  liver  and  milk  products  are  fair 
sources  of  pantothenic  acid.  It  is  most 
deficient  in  feeds  that  have  been  heat 
treated,  such  as  tankage. 

Ascorbic  acid  or  vitamin  C  prevents 
and  cures  scurvy  in  humans.  It  is  re¬ 
ceiving  new  attention  in  animal  nutri¬ 
tion  because  of  its  demonstrated  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  reproduction  of  farm 
animals.  No  evidence  is  available  at 
present  that  will  give  us  any  prac¬ 
tical  information  in  the  relationship  of 
vitamin  C  to  the  feeding  and  breeding 
of  pigs.  Green  roughage  is  its  best 
feeding  source,  however.  Hay  is  totally 
devoid  of  this  vitamin.  At  present,  it  is 
too  expensive  to  feed  in  the  form  of 
commercial  preparations. 

The  relation  of  vitamin  D  to  bone 
formation  in  young  animals  is  now  well 
known.  Calcium  and  phosphorus,  the 
minerals  that  largely  make  up  bone, 
are  not  used  efficiently  without  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  vitamin  D  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Rickets  in  young  pigs  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  failure  of  the  growing 
bones  to  calcify  or  harden  properly. 
Bones  that  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
length,  such  as  the  long  bones  of  the 
legs  and  ribs,  are  most  likely  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  absence  of  vitamin  D  in 
the  ration.  As  the  pigs  grow  older,  the 
leg  bones  may  bend  because  of  the 
weight  ox  the  body.  Rickets  may  thus 
be  due  either  to  lack  of  vitamin  D  or  to 
inadequate  amounts  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  the  ration,  or  both.  Sun- 
cured  alfalfa  and  other  legume  hays  are 
good  sources  of  both  vitamin  D  and  j 
minerals.  Wheat  bran  and  tankage  are 
good  sources  of  phosphorus.  Pigs  that  | 
have  access  to  direct  sunshine  seldom 
lack  vitamin  D. 

A  consideration  of  the  essential 
vitamin  needs  of  growing  pigs  and 
hogs  will  result  in  increased  profits 
through  their  improved  health,  gains, 
and  production.  l.  h.  w. 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  November,  1945,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 
*  “"Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.$3.955  $.0841 


♦Lehigh  Valley  Co-op .  3.95  .084 

Hillsdale  Producers’  Co-op.  3.92  .0834 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.655  .0777 

Four  County  Creameries..  3.65  .0776 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.635  .0773 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.635  .0773 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.62  .077 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op .  3.62  .077 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.61  .0768 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.61  .0768 

Roselake  Dairies .  3.61  .0768 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.61  .0768 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op...  3.61  .0768 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.60  .0766 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.50  .0744 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Ulminlstrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.61;  Rochester 
$3.73;  Buffalo  $3.47. 

‘Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return  more 
than  $3.47,  and  48  cents  is  held  in  reserve. 

••Price  paid  at  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


On  their  first  day  of  hunting  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Kenneth  Bates  (left) 
bagged  the  eight  point,  156-pound  buck  shown  on  his  right;  Bill  Winans  is  next 
with  the  eight  point,  200 -pound  buck  he  shot;  and  his  brother  Allen  got  an 
eight  point,  147 -pound  buck.  All  are  from  Cooksburg  and  report  that  deer  were 

unusually  plentiful  this  season. 


DEADLY  ENEMY  OF  INTESTINAL 
INFECTIONS  IN  LIVESTOCK 


Sulfaguanidine  works  rapidly 
to  save  animals  and  poultry 
from  intestinal  infections.  For 
full  protection,  start  treatment 
promptly. 

When  white  scours  endangers 
your  calves,  use  Sulfaguanidine 
without  delay  for  prevention 
and  treatment. 

Most  hogs  with  uncomplicated 
acute  necro  recover  when  Sulfa¬ 
guanidine  is  used  at  the  first 
sign  of  necro.  Get  sheep  coc- 


cidiosis  quickly  under  control 
by  mixing  Sulfaguanidine  with 
the  feed. 

All  types  of  coccidiosis  in 
poultry  yield  to  Sulfaguanidine , 
even  in  large  flocks  raised  under 
crowded  conditions.  Control  is 
usually  achieved  with  little 
death  loss  or  stunting. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  please  send  us  his  name. 
Free  illustrated  booklet  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Use  KEMVITE*  (Sulfaguanidine  and  Niacin)  for  SCOUT- 
ing  pigs  and  calves  deficient  in  niacin,  one  of  the  B 
Vitamins.  The  Sulfaguanidine  in  KEMVITE  combats 
the  intestinal  infection;  the  niacin  content  corrects 
the  lack  of  this  vitamin.  *R«g.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  30,  N.  Y. 


LOUSE  KILLER 


SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK  PLUS  10% 


Here's  a  louse  powder  that  really  kills  lice — so 
completely  that  we  can  make  this  sweeping  guar¬ 
antee  of  results — and  with  3-spot  application  as  in¬ 
dicated  above;  along  spine,  between  hind  legs  and 
on  brisket.  Handy  sifter  top  can  makes  for  ease  of 
application.  For  use  on 
cattle,  horses,  mules, 
goats,  swine,  sheep  and 
poultry.  Full  directions 
on  each  can.  LOUSE- 
CHASE  does  not  lose 
strength  if  carried  from 
one  season  to  another. 

Large  farm  size  oan 
$1.00  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 


Graylawn  Farms, 
,  Dept.  R, 

Orleans,  Vt. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


1 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

\  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager, 

rHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Once  again  Kerr  birds  have 
won  top  honors — in  four  egg- 
laying  contests. 


At  Storrs,  Connecticut:  Kerr's  pen  of  New 

Hampshires  was  second-high  New  Hampshire 
pen  for  the  year — with  a  lay  of  3015  eggs, 
scoring  3196.75  points.  Pullet  No.  31-10  laid 
300  eggs  and  scored  324.25  points.  Eight  Kerr 
New  Hampshire  pullets  out  of  13  birds  laid 
more  than  250  eggs  for  the  contest  year.  That's 
mighty  good  laying! 


At  Passaic,  N.  J.:  Kerr  had  high  New  Hampshire 
pullet — bird  No.  16-2 — which  laid  272  eggs  and 
scored  292.35  points, 


At  Vineiand,  N.  J.:  Kerr  bird  Na  36-3  had  a 
lifetime  production  in  five  years  of  984  eggs — 
score  of  1071  points.  Three  hens  laid  more  than 
200  eggs  in  their  third  year  of  production.  Proof 
that  Kerr-bred  hens  have  high  egg  production 
year  after  year! 


At  Western  New  York:  One  of  Kerr's  White 
Leghorns  laid  305  eggs  and  scored  328.9  points 
during  the  contest  year.  A  lot  of  eggs! 


Every  contest  bird  was  bred  and  raised 
on  the  240-acre  Kerr  breeding  farm. 
120,000  breeders  blood-tested  an¬ 
nually  for  pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  slow 
tube  agglutination  method. 


Write  for  price-list  and  free,  practical,  helpful 
Poultry  Raisers'  Guide. 


Kerr  Chickeries 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
CONN.:  Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg,  Woodbury;  PENNA.: 
Lancaster,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19). 


38  years  of  fair  dealing  insures  your  satisfaction 


The  Henyard 

- By  T.  B.  Charles  ===== 


Making  Pullets  Lay 

We  are  only  getting  a  few  eggs  a 
day  from  our  pullets.  They  have  laying 
mash  in  front  of  them  all  the  time,  and 
they  get  some  wheat  each  afternoon. 
They  have  a  good  hen  house  including, 
of  course,  light,  air  and  sunshine.  The 
pullets  look  healthy  and  their  combs 
are  bright  red,  so  we  can’t  understand 
why  they  aren’t  laying  better.  Is  there 
anything  that  you  can  suggest?  l.  h.  t. 

You  have  provided  all  their  apparent 
needs,  but  these  birds  don’t  lay  more 
because  of  one  or  more  reasons.  They 
might  not  be  in  good  physical  condition; 
that  is,  they  may  not  carry  enough  sur¬ 
plus  weight.  If  that  is  the  case,  you 
can  only  feed  them  for  production  and 
in  due  time  they  will  lay  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  rate.  Or  it  may  be  because  of 
the  short  day.  This  can  only  be  reme¬ 
died  by  use  of  artificial  lights  to  extend 
the  daylight.  This  can  be  given  all  in 
the  morning,  starting  early  enough  so 
that  when  these  birds  go  to  roost  at 
night  they  will  have  had  about  13% 
hours  of  total  light;  or  you  can  do  as 
I  do,  use  a  dim  all-night  light.  This  will 
give  the  birds  a  longer  time  to  eat,  and 
production  should  improve  in  due  time. 

You  can  also  improve  their  total  feed 
consumption  by  giving  a  few  pounds  of 
laying  pellets  just  before  the  birds  go 
to  bed,  after  the  grain  feeding. 


Keeping  Hatching  Eggs 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  store 
turkey,  geese  and  duck  eggs  that  will 
be  hatched  in  an  incubator.  In  what 
position  should  they  be  while  stored, 
and  at  what  temperature?  How  long 
can  one  store  them?  a.  a. 

All  kinds  of  eggs  should  be  stored  in 
a  regular  egg  case  with  the  small  end 
of  the  egg  down.  This  applies,  to  any 
eggs  that  are  being  held  either  for  mar¬ 
ket  or  hatching  purposes.  Temperature 
of  storing  should  be  considerably  below 
69  °F.;  preferably  between  45*’  and 
55  3.  However,  most  people  probably  are 
forced  to  store  eggs  between  50 J  to  60° 
F.,  because  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  storage  that  will  hold  at 
this  cooler  temperature.  Preferably  eggs 
should  be  set  within  a  week.  They  can 
be  held  for  longer  periods  up  to  two 
weeks,  but  this  may  result  in  lower 
hatchability.  The  sooner  the  eggs 
can  be  set  after  being  laid,  the 
better  the  results.  If  eggs  are  stored  in 
regular  egg  cases  as  suggested,  it  is 
very  easy  to  turn  the  eggs.  Simply  nail 
a  2x4  on  the  floor  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  wall  that  the  egg  case  when 
set  at  a  45°  angle  will  rest  against  the 
block  and  up  against  the  wall.  Thus  you 
can  shift  this  case  daily  or  twice  daily, 
end  for  end,  and  turn  the  eggs  the 
same  amount  they  would  turn  in  our 
modern  incubators. 


Lights  for  Layers 

I  have  installed  lights  in  my  hen 
house,  but  the  question  is  shall  I  keep 
lights  on  all  night  or  switch  them  on 
only  early  in  the  morning  when  I  go 
to  my  cow  barn?  If  I  turn  them  off  at 
nine  or  10  o’clock  at  night,  they  can’t 
find  their  way  to  the  roosts,  and  if  I 
keep  them  on  all  night,  I  am  afraid  that 
will  be  too  annoying  to  them.  So  please 
advise  me  what  to  do.  a.  e.  b. 

It  will  not  make  much,  if  any,  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  hens  and  their  production 
as  to  whether  you  use  a  morning  light, 
say  from  3:30  A.  M.  on,  or  all-night 
lights.  If  you  use  a  morning  light,  use 
about  40  watts  per  200  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  If  you  use  an  all-night  light, 
use  about  half  this  amount  of  light.  If 
you  use  lights  late  at  night,  it  is  better 
to  install  a  dimming  device  allowing  the 
hens  about  15  minutes  before  they  are 
blacked  out.  The  hens  will  adjust 
themselves  to  any  one  of  these  methods. 
The  important  thing  is  to  follow  a  regu¬ 
lar  routine  as  to  the  method  of  light¬ 
ing,  length  of  day  and  general  manage¬ 
ment.  The  hen  is  a  very  adaptable 
creature,  and  will  soon  settle  into  a 
routine. 


Building  a  Dropping  Pit 

We  are  planning  on  building  a  laying 
house  and  do  not  understand  about  the 
dropping  pit.  How  is  it  cleaned  out, 
from  inside  or  outside?  How  removed 
and  with  what?  How  large  wire  to  use 
for  the  covering?  e.  g.  p. 

Poultry  house  dropping  pits  are  usu¬ 
ally  about  18  inches  deep.  They  may 
be  level  or  slope  from  back  to  front 
slightly  if  desired.  If  available,  1x2  in. 
welded  wire  fabric  is  the  best  thing  to 
use,  over  which  is  placed  the  roost’s 
rails  of  1x2  in.  or  2x2  in.  material.  The 
front  of  the  pit  can  be  stationary.  How¬ 
ever,  the  top,  which  is  the  roost,  should 
be  built  in  sections  small  enough  so 
they  can  be  readily  removed  for  clean¬ 
ing.  When  the  pits  are  cleaned,  they 
can  be  set  to  one  side,  or  tilted  up 
against  the  ceiling,  if  this  is  high  enough 
to  permit  a  man  to  work  in  the  pit  to 
shovel  out  the  droppings.  Many  people 
using  pits  in  deep  pens  have  them  made 
portable,  so  they  can  move  them  away 
from  the  wall  in  Summer  for  better 
ventilation. 


Milk  is  Good  Hen  Feed 

For  the  past  few  weeks  I  find  that 
occasionally  a  chicken  (young  or  old) 
gets  sick,  and  one  eye  closes  up  entire¬ 
ly.  I  would  appreciate  if  you  could  tell 
me  the  reason  for  that.  Also,  I  have  a 
lot  of  cows’  milk  left  over,  which  I’ve 
been  giving  to  my  chickens.  Could  that 
do  them  any  harm?  b.  g. 

Your  birds  probably  have  either 
coryza  or  roup,  and  there  is  no  very 
potent  remedy  for  either.  Wash  out 
their  eyes  with  boric  acid  solution,  and 
also  with  a  10  percent  solution  of 
argyrol;  it  may  help.  It  is  possible  that 
your  birds  may  be  in  a  draft  on  the 
roost  at  night,  and  this  could  be  the 
source  of  your  trouble. 

You  can  feed  your  birds  all  the  milk 
they  will  drink  without  any  harm.  Milk 
is  one  of  our  best  feeds.  However,  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  of  milk  will  make  the 
birds  more  laxative,  and  their  litter  will 
consequently  get  damp  more  quickly. 


Combs  Drying  Up 

My  pullets  that  have  been  laying 
about  two  months  are  laying  pretty 
well,  but  their  combs  are  beginning  to 
dry  up,  and  turning  a  grayish  color. 
Could  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  this? 
I  feed  them  plenty  of  mash  and  scratch 
feed.  w.  w.  n. 

Your  birds  that  show  dried  up  combs 
have  probably  started  to  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  look  them  over  care¬ 
fully,  you  will  find  that  they  are  molt¬ 
ing.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  will  be  from 
six  weeks  to  90  days  before  they  get 
back  into  satisfactory  production. 


Pounds  of  Feed  Per  100 
Birds 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  100  laying 
hens,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  right  amount  to  feed  them  per  day. 

Newport  County,  R.  I.  n.  l. 

Pounds,  of  feed  per  100  birds  daily 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  birds  and 
their  rate  of  production.  With  heavy 
breeds,  there  are  poultrymen  who  are 
able  to  feed  as  high  as  32  to  35  lbs.  of 
total  feed  per  100  birds  daily;  with  light 
breeds  this  should  be  reduced  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  weight.  If  your  birds  are 
averaging  6%  to  7  lbs.,  the  amount 
gi^en  should  be  in  the  higher  limits; 
on  the  other  hand,  birds  averaging  4% 
lbs.  as  a  breed  would  consume  about 
two-thirds  of  this  amount,  or  around 
20  to  25  lbs.  per  100  birds  per  day. 


Litter  for  Chickens 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  oat  chaff  is 
good  scratch  bedding  for  chickens. 
Pike  County,  Penna.  l.  f.  h. 

Oat  chaff,  wheat  chaff,  or  their  straws 
all  make  good  litter  for  chickens.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that 
such  bedding  is  clean  and  sweet,  and 
free  from  mold.  Moldy  litter  may  cause 
trouble. 


Photo — Hubbard  Farms,  New  Hampshire 
A  nice  pen  of  Crossbred  New  Hampshire-Rocks.  These  birds  are  hardy  and  make 

good  layers  as  well  as  meat  birds 
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REDBI RD 


All  Breeders  State  Tested 

Against  Pullorum 


Bodily  vigor  is  bred  right  into  Redbird 
Farm  Chicks.  On  our  own  farm,  we  have 
huge  laying  houses  that  would  cover  a 
city  block  filled  with  selected  blood- 
tested  breeders.  We  know  that  Redbird 
Farm  Chicks  are  bred  to  have  maximum 
livability — that  they  are  rapid  growing, 
fast  feathering,  and  early  maturing. 

98  %  Livability  First  Four  Weeks 

Guaranteed  on  Champion,  Grade-A  and 
Grade-B  Matings. 

R.  I.  REDS— Our  original  trapnested  strain, 
production-bred  over  30  years. 

NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES  —  Our  own  strain, 
bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs.  Authentic 
New  Hampshires. 

BARRED  ROCKS— 225  to  240-egg  records. 
Our  rugged  New  England  Strain  with 
good  body  weight. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  —  Selected  breeders 
from  our  own  Red  and  Rock  strains.  A 
great  broiler  cross. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Early  Order 
Discount  Offer. 

Redbird  Farm  Wrentham.  Maas. 


HUESTED’S  CHICKS 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED 

New  Hampshires  White 
Rocks  White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds  Barred 
Rocks  Crosses 

SEXED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
All  Breeders  Officially  Pullorum  Controlled 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  Price  List 

HUESTED'S  HATCHERY 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


&r. 


gr<JeUgE»orns 


Meet  today’s  demand  for  quality  eggs 
THE  BEST  with  chicks  from  our  5200  selected  breed- 
CHICKS  AT  ers.  Repeat  orders  from  commercial  farms 
Df ACAMARIF  indicate  that  here  is  livability,  size  and 
"  noi /> r c  production  ability  you  want.  Write 
r  R I C  t  a  Today  for  FREE  FOLDER. 

^Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


WRITE  TO 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  • 


BREEDING1 


REDS 


_ _ _  _  _  Old  Hen 

Especially  for  Pro-  Matings 

duction  Profits.  .  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks-— order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 

Orders  Should  Be  Placed  Now 
TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.JI  1.00  $20.00  $10.00 

U.S.R.O.P.S’d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  15.00  17.00  15.00 

Box-Red  Cross  &  R.  1.  Reds..  15.00  17.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Heavy  Assorted . .  14.00  17.00  15.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TRUTT'S  BABY  CHICKS 


NOW  Booking  orders  for  February  and  later  delivery. 
Our  N.  H.  Reds  &  Rock-Red  Cross  Chicks  are  from 
N.  H.  &  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  breeders 
and  are  practically  non -bloody.  Lay  well.  Feather  and 
grow  fast  with  good  livability.  95%  guarantee  on  sexed 
pullets.  98%  livability  on  above  Chicks  for  first  two 

"^TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


HELM'S  Bca  Line  CHICKS 


1  200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED,  “AAA’’  Chicks. 

Leading  breeds.  Hatching  now.  Can  supply  special 
broiler  chicks  weekly.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Hold  4  World  records,  U.  S.  Egg  Contests.  Free 
Catalog.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  today. 
lllinoisliatchery;B_Box^24i<i21*fi^Jl®liSi^iii!12i^ 


■■  WALCK  CHICKS  ^WEEKLY 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  _ — 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  maleB.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FRHE  CAT, 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■■•Box  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE.  PA.  m 


^ULSHFARMfCHICKfe 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Satisfaction  &  safe  ' 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  22nd  year. 

Write  for  our  new  Freo  Catalog  &  Prices. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBR00K 


FARM 


r  1946  CALENDAR  &  POULTRY  GUIDE  BOOK 

*  WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS! 


WOLF  "FARMERS'  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  ,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


LIQUIDATION  LEGHORN  BREEDERS 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm  selling  out.  One  of  the 
east’s  best  Leghorn  strains.  Were  habitual  production 
champions  when  in  R.O.P.  McLoughlin  blood  runs  in 
veins  of  some  of  country’s  top-flight  contest-winning 
hens,  though  we  won’t  claim  other  folks’  credit.  High 
percentage  of  families  without  mortality  first  laying 
year.  Also  some  sib-tested  males  and  unpedigreed 
hens.  No  pullets  or  cockerels.  No  breeder  will  sell 
his  best  except  when  liquidating.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  years  of  time  in  development  of  an  out¬ 
standing  breeding  flock.  Few  such  strains  can  be  built 
at  all,  regardless  of  time.  Here  is  a  good  one,  with 
all  its  records,  ready  for  use.  Perhaps  your  bank, 
farm  bureau,  state  college  or  farm  paper  will  help 
you  check  McLoughlin  reputation. 

MCLOUGHLIN  LEGHORN  FARM 
Chatham  Center,  New  York 


DP(TC  — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1 
u  “  for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping’* 

(new  Edition)  &  1-year  subscription.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All  Leading  Breeds. 
White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  A  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-  (1  A  100 
Red  Cross,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  #1V»UP 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%.  All  breeders 
bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Cash 
or  O.O. D.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  P*. 


bUlb/MtU  muimi+mMvmmitm 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  I0O  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. . .  $11.00  $20.00  $6.00 

U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  15.00  17.00  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds....  15.00  17.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 15.00  20.00  15.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtz- 
apple  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks ; 
also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  leghorns. 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  100%  blood- 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Freo  Books — "Care  of  your  Poultry” 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


Booking  Orders  For  Chicks 

Rocks,  Reds,  Barred  Cross,  sex  link,  pullets  and  cockerels. 

NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 


Exquisitely  ruffled  and 
fringed, richly  veined.  Glor¬ 
ious  giant  6-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink, 

Lavender,  Copper  Colors,  _  _ 

etc.,  mixed— a  26c-Packet  of  Seeds  Burpee's  Seed 
postpaid  for  just  10c—  Send  dime  today.  Catalog  FREE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  688  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila  32,  Pa. 


A. HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 

Box  ft.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


She  eats  less  tban  half 
a  pound  of  starter  mash  the 
first  two  weeks — only  a 
spoonful  a  day. 

This  tiny  bit  of  feed 
must  grow  feathers,  flesh 
and  bone;  develop  the  body 
organs  and  nourish  the 
delicate  system  on  its  way 
to  healthy  growth. 

Every  day’s  spoonful 
must  contain  every  needed 
food  factor  for  a  balanced 
diet. 


Here’s  where  the  thor¬ 
ough  “triple  mix”  method 
at  Park  &  Pollard  puts 
everything  in  every  spoon¬ 
ful. 

First  comes  the  labora¬ 
tory  controlled  formula 
with  its  20  balanced  in¬ 
gredients,  extra  vitamin 
enrichment,  growth  stim¬ 
ulating  amino  acids,  vitally 
necessary  minerals  — 
THEN — “triple  mixed”  to 
insure  high  food  value  in 
every  spoonful. 


Drop  a  card  for  your  FREE  copy  of  Raising  Pullets  for 
Egg  Production  or  the  complete  64  page  Poultry  Manual. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


For  the  36th  consecutive  year  our  valuable,  beautifully  illustrated.  24  page  GUIDE 
TO  YEAH  HOUND  POULTRY  PROFITS  with  CALENDAR  is  ottered  free  to  poultry! 
user$  everywhere.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Describes  and  illustrates  pur  various 
matings  of  lO  popular  breeds  and  tells  how  selective  and  rigid  culling  have  builti 
up  their  producing  ability.  Licensed  A.P.A.  Judge  tells  how  to  handle  your  flock* 
•o  make  real  money. 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

Remember  Early  Layers  are  Early  Payers.  Start  now  by  ordering  for  future  delivery. 

10  BREEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES  -  $7.50  and  up  per  100 

All  from  blood-tested  A.P.A.  Registered  Stock  —  also  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels. 

QUICK  DELIVERY  TO  POINTS  EAST 

Over  million  annually  shipped  east  in  overnight  shipments  to  most  points. 


NNYBROOK 


'A$ 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
AH  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  'of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  ->-res  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 


Order  Well  in  Advance 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  R.I.REDS 


WHITE  LE6H0RMS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

and  prices  today 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  With 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

The  "Cream  of  the  Crop" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.O.P.  Dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers.  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 
Rock  Red  Crosses 

Buck  Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  "How  to  Boost  Profits" 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to— 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


CAeide*'  T6££ey  Chide  i 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY  1 

Cish  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckl*. 

S.  C.  Han  ton  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns.$l  1.00  $20.00  $6.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  18.00  6.001 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  15.00  18.00  15.00 

White  Rocks  .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00  -  14.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1916  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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WENE  MS  CHICKS 


Wene 


timer  H. 


Wene’s  Annual  Early-Order  Sale  is  now 
on— and  this  year’s  savings  are  BIG!  If 
you’ve  held  back  about  owning  genuine 
U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  chicks  on  account  of 
cost,  write  today  for  prices  you  can 

now  afford  easily!  In  addition,  Wene  1946  Chicks 
bring  you  THESE  THREE  IMPROVEMENTS: 

ADVANCED  BREEDING  for  EXTRA  PROFITS 

Wene  Egg  Breeding  today  is  as  far  ahead  of  pre-war  breeding  as  the 
1946  plane  is  ahead  of  a  1939  flying  machine.  Whether  you  sell  to 
egg  auctions,  co-ops  or  other  buyers  of  fancy,  graded  eggs,  it  will 
pay  you  to  see  the  ADVANCED  EGG-BREEDING  program  for 
1946  at  Wene  Chick  Farms. _ 

ADVANCED  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Wene  is  now  a  U.S.  N. J.  Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery— giving 
you  even  more  protection  than  from  only  U.  S.  Tested  flocks.  You 
get  this  increased  HEALTH  protection  without  a  penny's  extra  cost! 

WENE’S  SUPER -X  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 

for  1946  carry  a  TREE  REPLACEMENT  Guarantee— any  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  without  a  penny  extra  charge.  Replacement 
guarantees  on  all  4  Wene  Matings — write  for  details. 


WENE  SERVICE 


Tremendous  capacity  and 
access  to  the  East’s  best  rail 
facilities  means  prompt  deliv- 
ery  of  Wene  Chicks  AS 
DESIRED  the  year  'round. 
Complete  free  advisory  serv¬ 
ice.-  Write  us  today! 


hen  breeder 

*  WH.  UGHORNS 


PULLETS  or 
chicks  from  50,000 
2_to.5-yr.-oid  HEN  BREEDERS 
(no  pullets)  laying  eggs  averaging 
25  to  30  oz.  per  doz  -shells  chalk- 
white.  25,000  U.  S.  N.  J.  CER¬ 
TIFIED  hen  breeders,  too/, 
mated  to  200-300  egg  R.O.P.  Sires. 


Specialty  CROSS  BREEDS 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  BRAM- 
ROCKS  —  exclusive  WENE 
developments  for  the  premium 
broiler,  fryer,  roaster  and  capon 
trade,  as  well  as  the  producer  of 
brown  eggs  for  select,  fancy  egg 
markets.  WENE  cross  LEG- 
HORN-MINORCAS  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive,  TOP-GRADE  WHITE 
EGG  trade.  WENE  RED-ROCKS 
for  meat  or  eggs,  crossed  from 
our  finest  matings. 


HEAVY 

BREEDS 


Wene  Super-X 
White  Rock,  New 
Hampshire,  Barred  Rock,  R.  I. 
Red,  U.  S.  N.  J.  Certified  breed¬ 
ers,  mated  with  R.O.P.  Males. 
Eggs  set  average  25-30  oz.  per 
doz.  Foremost  egg  laying  contest 
proved  blood  fines.  Other  heavy 
breed  chicks  include  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Jersey  Wh.  Giants. 


BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 


U.  S.  N.  J.  APPROVED 


In  addition  to  Wcnc’s  Money-Saving  Plan. 
Write  today  for  details  and  FREE  CATALOG. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  fl-3,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  mze.  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  UP  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for 
list  and  Folder. 


price 


IT  PAYS  .... 

*•  buy  yetir  thicks  from  a 
bread  tr.  And  It  pays  ta 
raita  Cliuctr  Leghorns, 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robf.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


DISCOUNTS 
NOW  ON 


started 


PULLETS 

■  ks.  ?,d 

4^'d  6  old  O  Rung  a  sire 

.  .1  an  " 


I!  „„ 

|N early  READY-TO-lAY 

IeGGS  IN  an  TO  60  DAYS 


FREE  CATALOG  *allls 


8  A8Y  CHICKS 


REDS:  HEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES 


Get  into  big  profits  quick  with  this  superfine  stock. 
Vibrant  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  speedy,  full 
feathering,  amazing  livability  and  high  layability. 
Weekly  hatches  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock.  Sexed 
or  ensexed  chicks.  Started  Pullets,  4,  6  or  8 
weeks  old  up  to  nearly  ready  to  lay.  Rugged,  big, 
healthy  birds  grown  under  floor  brooders.  Ready¬ 
made.  started  CAPONS;  almost  completely  brooded 
big  birds  full  of  vigor  and  amazingly  healthy.  Write 
for  LOW  prices  — big  early  order  DISCOUNTS. 
FREE  catalog— get  set  now  for  a  bigger  share  of 
;  the  profits  ahead. 


READY-MADE  AND  ALMOST 
COMPLETELY  BROODED 

6oSr  COSTLESS 

THAN  DAY  OLD  TURKEYS 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS 


>16->D  BURNSIDE  AVENUE 
1EAST  HARTFORD  8,  CONN. 


PHONE 

8-5099 


TURKEY  GROWERS 

. . .  —1  ■  1 .1  of  Turkey  Raisers’ 

Catalog  and  Handbook  is  ready.  Something  New — Sexed  Poults! 
Poults  available  beginning  in  January. 


Send  for  it  today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY  •  DeWITT  BROS.  •  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Bui*pee’s 


Amazing  New 
Flowers,  Vegetables 
In  natural  color.  Bee  new 
Burpee's  Colossal  AHdouMe 
Petunias,  Ail- Americawinner; 

Giant  Ruffled  (Tetra)  Snap¬ 
dragons;  Super  Giant  Zinnias, 
etc.  New  Hybrid  Vegetables,  for 
greater  yield,  superb  quality, 
disease-resistant  plants, 
best  Flowers.  Vegetables. 

70th  Anniversary  Issue — 

Seed  Cat¬ 
alogs  will 
be  scarce 
this  year. 

Burpee  Co^|i 
690  Burpes  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  ^ 

□  Send  Burpee’ 8  Seed  Catalog  Free,, 

i  Name 

I 

^  Address - 


S  ftitd 
postcard 
or  this 


coupon 

TODAY 


it 


ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens, 
now  available  in  America. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

For  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  electrically  heated, 
thermostatic  controlled  scalding  tanks. 

Ask  for  information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office:  303  5th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


Give  Your  Hens  Comfort¬ 
able  Surroundings 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  it 
never  pays  to  crowd  birds  in  their 
Winter  quarters,  since  the  laying  hens 
spend  most  of  their  time  indoors  during 
the  days,  and  are  dependent  on  the 
air  found  in  the  chicken  house  alone. 
In  the  Winter  months,  also  partly  be¬ 
cause  most  poultrymen  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  off  some  of  their  ventilation 
to  prevent  cold  drafts,  the  house  is 
rarely  as  well  ventilated  as  in  Summer. 

I  have  found  that  with  less  than  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  falls  off  and  mortality  is  definitely 
increased.  This  means  that  for  a  flock 
of  100  laying  hens  we  should  provide 
a  house  at  least  16x25  feet  in  size.  The 
reason  for '  providing  this  much  floor 
space  is  not,  as  one  might  imagine,  to 
give  the  hens  room  to  move  about,  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
adequate  air  space.  The  hens  must  have 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  without 
undue  drafts.  Besides  supplying  the 
necessary  fresh  air  for  the  birds,  proper 
ventilation  also  performs  an  important 
function  in  keeping  the  poultry  house 
dry  and  clean.  How  important  it  is  that 
we  provide  some  method  of  changing 
the  air  in  the  chicken  house  in  Winter 
is  more  clearly  seen  when  we  consider 
the  amount  of  air  each  hen  requires 
per  hour.  The  average  hen  requires 
about  35  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour. 
You  can’t  shut  the  windows  and  doors 
and  expect  the  hens  to  lay  well. 

The  average  farm  flock  suffers  a  lot 
during  the  Winter  months  from  drafts 
and  sudden  drop's  in  temperature.  This 
tempts  the  poultryman  to  shut  off 
ventilation  entirely,  with  corresponding 
trouble  due  to  impure  air.  This  is  not 
necessary  because  there  are  ways  of 
controlling  ventilation  without  causing 
either  drafts  or  being  stuffy  with  im¬ 
pure  conditions.  One  way  that  I  find 
good  is  by  the  use  of  a  straw  loft.  It 
consists  sinuply  of  covering  the  floor  of 
the  loft  of  the  house  with  loose  straw 
to  a  depth  of  15  to  18  inches,  and  hav¬ 
ing  small  windows  above  this  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  circulation  of  air  through  the 
straw,  because  warm  air  goes  up.  If 
there  is  no  loft,  one  can  be  constructed 
by  the  use  of  suitable  material  placed 
about  three  inches  apart,  or  by  use  of 
poles  laid  across  the  beams  as  a  loft 
floor.  Another  way  of  breaking  up 
drafts  in  long  houses  is  by  building 
cross  partitions  about  every  20  feet 
from  front  to  rear,  making  these  par¬ 
titions  solid  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  of  wire  from  there  to  the 
roof.  The  use  of  a  baffle  board  in  front 
of  each  opening,  so  placed  as  to  turn 
the  current  of  air  upward,  is  another 
way  of  improving  drafty  conditions. 
One  other,  safeguard  for  the  comfort  of 
the  flock  is  the  generous  use  of  good 
litter.  It  helps  to  keep  the  floor  warm, 
and  if  it  is  absorptive,  as  for  instance 
peat  moss,  it  aids  materially  in  keeping 
the  house  dry,  as  well  as  requiring  less 
frequent  changing.  If  peat  is  used,  a 
depth  of  three  inches  is  satisfactory  at 
the  start,  and  more  may  be  added 
during  the  Winter  until  five  inches  is 
reached.  I  use  five  to  eight  inches  of 
rye  straw.  Good  clean  litter  is  especial¬ 
ly  desirable  where  grain  is  used  as  a 
scratch  feed. 

But  having  the  layers  comfortable  is 
not  all  if  Winter  eggs  are  to  be  gotten. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  fed  and 
managed  also  makes  a  difference.  Good 
results  can  best  be  had  by  feeding  a 
good  laying  mash  that  is  kept  in 
hoppers  before  the  birds  all  the  time. 
My  experience  has  always  been  that 
best  results  are  obtained  when  all  the 
layers  have  an  equal  chance  at  the  feed 
hoppers,  and  they  do  have  this  chance 
if  there  are  enough  hoppers  to  give  one 
foot  of  feeding  space  to  every  four  lay¬ 
ers.  It  is  best  to  put  the  hoppers  in  the 
light,  that  is,  near  the  windows,  and 
placed  so  the  birds  will  not  stand  in 
their  own  light  when  eating.  The 
drinking  fountains  are  important,  too. 
At  least  one  large  waterer  or  two 
smaller  ones  should  be  in  every  20x20 
foot  space,  and  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  Winter  layers 
ought  to  be  eating  from  12  to  14  lbs. 
of  grain  per  100  birds  per  day.  When 
an  all-mash  ration  is  fed  and  the  grain 
is  not  eaten  the  way  it  should  be,  a 
moist  fleshing  mash  fed  once  a  day 
about  two  lbs.  per  100  birds  will  help 
to  keep  the  flock  in  condition. 

The  best  mash  for  stimulating  egg 
production  in  hens  of  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  breeds,  such  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  is  one  that  is  not 
too  rich  in  corn.  For  use  with  birds  of 
these  types,  I  have  had  the  best  results 
with  a  home-mixed  ration  made  up  of 
various  feeds  in  the  proportion  of  500 
lbs.  corn  meal,  350  lbs.  wheat  bran,  150 
lbs.  meat  scrap,  400  lbs.  middlings,  450 
lbs.  ground  oats,  and  150  lbs.  linseed  oil 
meal.  This  makes  up  one  ton  of  mash, 
which  should  be  turned  over  several 
times  with  a  scoop  shovel  and  mixed 
on  a  clean  floor,  to  insure  thorough 
mixing  of  the  ingredients. 

For  use  with  heavy  egg  producers, 
such  as  Leghorns,  I  find  it  best  to  in¬ 
crease  the  protein  content  of  the  mash 
feed.  I  am  getting  good  results  with 
the  following  mixture;  450  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  450  lbs.  middlings,  700  lbs.  corn 
meal,  400  lbs.  meat  scrap.  This  also 
makes  up  to  one  ton  of  feed.  Smaller 
amounts  can,  of  course,  be  mixed  keep¬ 
ing  ingredients  in  the  same  ratio.  A.  s. 
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to  folks  who  wont 
to  get  started 
^  raising  turkeys,  a 


New  Turkey  Raising  Book  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  started  in  the  "big  money”  end 
of  the  poultry  business — gives  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  equipment,  feeding  and  care. 
A  planning  service  especially  valuable  to 
to  the  small  raiser.  You  can  start  with  as 
few  as  12  or  25  poults. 

MEAT  MASTER^ 

'‘l/i&UfUjccC'' 

TURKEY  POULTS 


Genuine  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

U.  S.  Approved  —  Bloodtested. 
25,000  poults  weekly  during 
season.  Whether  you  want  to 
raise  25  or  2500  poults,  write 
for  prices,  hatching  dates  and 
72-Page  30th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log,  plus  special  Turkey.  Raising 
Guide — all  free. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  HATCHERIES 

BOXT-13,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 


WHIT? 

m 


itOCK 

BABY$4  /»  AA  PER 
CHICKS  10.UU  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

•  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


OEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS.  I 


KILL  POULTRY  tHe  EASY  WAY 


KLEEN  KILLER 

Painlessly  pierces  brain, 
cuts  arteries,  insures  per¬ 
fect  bleeding.  Replaceable 
STAINLESS  STEEL  BLADE, 
makes  Kleen  Killer  worth 
twice  as  much.  Immediate 
delivery.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Also  Kleen 
Killer  Funnels  for  broil¬ 
ers  and  fowl. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 


KLEEN-WAY  COMPANY 

Dept.  RN  Woodstock,  Illinois 


-CHICKEN, AND  TURKEY  C00PS- 

NEW— SPINDLE—  STURDY  —  LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlols  or  Less 

CHUCKROW’S 

BOX  115,.  TROY;  NEW  YORK 
Wr/le  lor  Outriplive  Circular  and  Price  List 


BIG  BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Official  Henna.  State  Bloodtested.  Extra  Quality,  Better 
Hatched,  Profit-Bred  Chicks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run. 
Top  Quality  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Can  ship 
C.  O.  D.  Mating  List,  Prices  free. 

Noll’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
heglect  this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Jbe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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PEERLESS 

Automatic 

EGG  GRADER 


$1Q95 

X  ^/Postpaid 

Quickly  pays 
for  itself — 

Graded 
Eggs 
bring 
better 
prices 

Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  au¬ 
tomatic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
accuracy. 

Note  These  Features: 

•  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate  no  intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere;  no  Elec¬ 

tric  Current  Required 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN 
afford  this  time-saving  labor-saving  money-making 
equipment.  Only  $19.95  Postpaid. 

ORDER  NOW  — LIMITED  SUPPLY 
At  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  It,  N.  Y. 


NEUHAUSER 

— •  Gooc/‘£uc/t 

CHICKS 


THE  KIND  OF  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  THIS  YEAR  Because 

They’re  200-335  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired 
U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Our  Royal  Mating  Chicks  are  backed  by  years  of  real 
egg  production  and  chick-health  improvement.  200-335 
egg  R.O.P.  sired  Chicks  in  six  breeds:  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wyandottes.  Leading  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  TJ.  S. 
Approved  Chicks  in  24  breeds  and  crossbreds.  Reason¬ 
able  farmer  prices  because  our  year  around  hatching 
helps  reduce  costs.  Hatching  Now.  Booking  orders  for 
immediate  and  future  delivery.  New  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 


MORAL  OF  THE 
SLEEPY  WATCHDOG 


What  an  appetite  that  dog  has!  But  he  couldn’t  even  watch 
his  own  weight.  Some  chicks  are  like  that  dog  —  swell  appe¬ 
tites,  but  not  much  good  to  you!  You  work  mighty  hard  for 
that  kind  of  chick. 


*Do-  'fyoct  7(/on6  fat  (fyccfo, 

*2{/<vt&  fat  fyoctf 

Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  do  not  lie  down  on  the  job!  Our  Sex- 
Linked  Hallcross  and  Barred  Hallcross  Pullets  are  the  ideal 
chicks  for  egg  production.  Carefully  mated  to  combine  the 
best  of  two  parent  strains,  their  resultant  hybrid  vigor 
makes  for  exceptional  livability.  Our  Sex-Linked  Hallcross 
Cockerels  are  the  standard  of  quality  in  many  of  the  largest 
broiler  sections  of  the  country,  being  ready  for  market  seven 
to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  straight-run  stock. 

We  also  hatch  chicks  from  the  six  pure  breeds,  all  100%. 
Pullorum-Free  by  Official  State  Tests. 

s 

UT  US  SEND  YOU.  YOUR  CATALOG  TODAY 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


u, 


Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  t? feeding— buy  Hubbard's  balanced - 
bred  New  Hampshires.  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities— outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  production  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- breds  for  heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


Routine  in  the  Hen  House 

Chickens  are  largely  creatures  of 
habit.  They  have  so  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  artificial  living  conditions  and 
cramped  quarters  that  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  natural  instinct,  which 
was  so  effective  in  promoting  the  vigor 
and  longevity  of  their  ancestors.  Thus 
they  have  become  dependent  on  man 
for  their  daily  living  requirements,  and 
are  used  to  having  the  same  attentions 
at  regular  intervals.  Anything  that 
breaks  the  rhythm  of  their  living  habits 
is  most  apt  to  disturb  the  tranquility 
of  the  flock  and  in  this  way  to  become 
injurious  to  the  vigor  and  health  of  the 
fowls. 

It  is  for  this  reason  mainly  that  a  defi¬ 
nite  schedule  of  daily  chores  in  and 
around  the  chicken  houses  and  yards  is 
so  vitally  important.  Undue  disturbance 
of  the  birds  by  the  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  apearance  of  the  poultryman 
among  them  at  irregular  intervals  is 
poor  policy,  as  it  interferes  with  their 
feeding  and  resting  habits,  and  makes 
them  jittery  and  ill  at  ease.  Just  as  a 
stranger  appearing  amidst  a  flock  will 
cause  uneasiness  and  fear,  which  often 
amounts  to  panic,  so  the  untimely  and 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  poultry- 
man  will  quite  often  cause  disturbance 
in  a  lesser  degree.  This  is  not  good  for 
the  flock,  and  in  time  will  have  very 
serious  results.  Another  reason  for 
regularity  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
flock  comes  by  way  of  dollars  and  cents, 
in  the  time  it  saves.  A  poultryman’s 
daylight  hours  are  pretty  well  taken  up 
by  all  the  many  chores  necessary 
around  the  place.  Doing  the  same  chore 
at  a  definite  time  each  day  will  often 
save  minutes  or  even  hours,  and  even 
a  little  time  saved  is  quite  worth  while, 
and  helps  put  dollars  in  the  pocketbook. 

When  hand  feeding  of  grain  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  it  is  always  well  to  feed  by  the 
clock  at  the  same  time  each  day.  If  both 
morning  and  evening  feedings  are 
given,  then  let  each  one  come  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  every  day.  Roosts  and  drop¬ 
ping  boards  should  also  be  cleaned 
regularly  at  the  same  hour;  and  eggs 
gathered  daily  at  a  regular  time.  The 
same  applies  for  cleaning  feed  hoppers 
and  drinking  fountains,  and  f<?r  replac¬ 
ing  floor  litter  and  nesting  material.  If 
artificial  lighting  is  used,  have  the 
lights  turned  on  and  off  at  uniform 
hours. 

A  schedule  can  well  be  made  out  that 
includes  regular  periodic  vaccination 
and  occasional  inoculation;  and  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  control  of  lice  and  mites 
may  likewise  be  used  at  established 
periods.  Preventive  treatment  for  sea¬ 
sonal  diseases  may  also,  be  given  at 
certain  times  throughout  the  year.  Too, 
one  may  well  have  clean-up  days  at 
regular  periods,  when  poultry  houses 
and  yards  are  cleaned  of  trash,  loose 
boards  and  other  worthless  vermin¬ 
harboring  rubbish;  and  a  day  given  to 
destroying  rats,  sparrows  and  other 
disease-carrying  vermin  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  is  very  worth  while.  Often  half 
a  day  given  to  planning  a  regular  work 
schedule  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
several  work  days  within  a  year,  as 
well  as  many  dollars  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  lost.  w.  s.  C. 


Broiler  Groups  Join  Neppco 

All  local  broiler  grower  organizations 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  have  joined  up 
with  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  (Neppco)  to  have  one 
organization  which  will  work  for  the 
growers,  and  which  will  be  known  as 
Neppco  Broiler  Growers  Division.  C.  V. 
Townsend,  Jr.,  Ocean  View,  Delaware, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Division; 
Walter  A.  Spearin,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
vice-president;  H.  F.  Williamson,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  C.  Walton  Smith, 
Bridgeville,  Delaware,  along  with  the 
officers  makes  up  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  In  addition  to  one  director  from 
each  local  organization  there  will  be 
six  directors  at  large  elected  by  the 
grower  members.  The  local  groups  and 
their  director  are  as  follows:  Del-Mar- 
Va  Broiler  Industries,  Inc.,  (C.  V. 
Townsend,  Jr.,  Ocean  View,  Del.) ;  Tri- 
County  Poultry  Association,  (L.  L. 
Colona,  Pocomoke,  Md.) ;  Talbot  County 
Poultry  Association,  (Howard  E. 
McCullough,  Easton,  Md.) ;  Caroline 
County  Poultry  Association,  (H.  H. 
Rieck,  Preston.  Md.);  Peninsula  Poultry 
Growers  Association,  (C.  Walton  Smith, 
Bridgeville,  Del.) ;  Maryland  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council,  (Walter  A.  Spearin,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.);  and  Delaware  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Assn,  (no  director  appointed 
as  yet.) 

It  is  also  believed  that  Virginia  broil¬ 
er  growers  will  affiliate  as  a  part  of  this 
over-all  organization.  Melvin  Uphoff, 
Salisbury,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee  and  will 
present  the  program  of  activities  to  the 
industry  during  the  next  month. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  voted  to 
work  toward  the  employment  of  a  full¬ 
time  worker  whose  job  it  will  be  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  quality  improve¬ 
ment,  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  market¬ 
ing  of  broilers,  to  eventually  lead  the 
industry  into  promoting  the  use  of 
broilers,  to  investigate  the  packaging  of 
broilers  for  deep-freeze  units,  to  pro¬ 
mote  further  research  on  disease  con¬ 
trol,  efficient  production,  etc.,  to  stage 
a  field  day  for  growers,  to  coordinate 
the  news  releases  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  growers,  and  to  otherwise  work  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  industry. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.” 


The  R.  A. - F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  —  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding 
that  Qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1945.  Will  prove 
profitable  for  commercial  production 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement. 
Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 
Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.D.  Box  I0I-F, 
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Watertown,  Conn. 
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Two  big  Hatcheries;  34  years’  experience:  our  own 
breeding  farm.  Hardy,  northern-bred  stock.  Wd 
ship  AIR  EXPRESS!  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  prices.  The  Miller  Hatchery,  Department  55, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  or  Madison  1,  Wisconsin. 

Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns — Warning!  Shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  mean  a  limited  supply  of  chicks,  Re¬ 
serve  your  order  now!  Largo  typo  birds  (see  page  la  in 
our  catalog)  capable  of  producing  profits  from  eggs  and 
meat.  Hanson,  Ghostley,  RATHER,  Barron  Breeding. 
Besides  thousands  of  ROP.  &  ROP7  candidate  cockerels 
purchased  past  throe  years.  Four  years  Eamesway  ser¬ 
vice,  98%to  100%  pullet  guarantee,  triple  inspected 
chicks  per  catalog.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  Free  offers  and 
discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  36  page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04K,  Holland,  Michigan 

POULTRY  HOUSES  8x8  AND  LARGER 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

CUVD  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Dachs,  Prop. 
EDWARD’S  FAKMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I-  N.  Y. 

FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
_ 348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yerk 
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RING  THE  BELL  AGAIN  ! 

For  the  5th  Time  in  7  years  our  1944- ’45 
pen  at  the  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  Laying  Test 
scored  First  High  Pen,  all  breeds,  with 
2994  eggs,  3200.15  points.  And  the  2nd 
Warren  entry  at  the  same  test  finished 
Fourth  High  Red  Pen. 

Our  achievements,  year  by  year,  are  va¬ 
ried,  but  they  show  consistency,  and  the 
steady  improvement  that  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  progress  and  stability. 

RESULTS  AT  OTHER  TESTS 
Hunterdon,  N.  J. — 1st  High  Pen  and  1st 
High  Hen,  All  Breds. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — High  Red  Pen,  and  2nd 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  also  High  Heavy- 
Breed  Average,  total  points,  egg  count 
and  egg  size. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Hen  Test — 1st  6-yr.-old 
Heavy  Breeds,  and  1st  4-yr.-old  Class. 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
16  Years  Without  A  Reactor. 

R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  R.O.P. 

Males  from  260-344  egg  dams. 
ROCK-REDS  (Barred) — Sired  by  Barred 
Rock  Males  from  famous  R.O.P.  Strain. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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Wooltop  REDS  are  a  distinctive  type — bred  for 
years  to  combine  finest  meat  qualities  of  New 
Hampshires  with  the  EGG  LAYING  qualities  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  And  all  other  profit  factors 
have  been  retained! 

Now  we  offer  —  after  years  of  rigid  selection, 
ruthless  elimination,  development  of  family  per¬ 
fection,  the  steady  unhurried  progress  towards  a 
definite  goal  —  now  we  offer  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  from 

The  Cream  of  18,000  Breeders 

Ours  is  a  private  flock,  on  our  own  farm,  under 
our  own  supervision.  We  specialize  in  one  breed 
only.  Every  breeder  without  exception  is  Mass. - 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean!  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  Wooltop  Reds  —  it  will  lead  to  a 
profitable  investment. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

EAST  PEPPERELL  7,  MASS. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARM  ENTER’ 


REDS 


LAY  MORE  EXTRA  PROFIT  EGGS 

Most  any  stock  will  lay  eggs  but  it  takes  stock 
bred  specifically  for  high  egg  production  to  give 
you  the  EXTRA  EGGS  that  result  in  that  EXTRA 
PROFIT.  ORDER  PARMENTER  REDS  TODAY. 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 
35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich 
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Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
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(Tradt-Name  Rtg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
„  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
ISPIZZERINKTUM  CHICKS  &.  HATCH¬ 
LING  EGGS  provide  the  Best  Production 
land  Profit  Insurance  for  you  in  1946. 
N.H.-U:s;  APPROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Sexed  Chicks  available  in  the  straight  breeds 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  60 _ Kingston,  New  Hampshire 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

AND  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistant  pro¬ 
duction.  Chick  circular  available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

-BEAUTIFUL  MAMMOTH  MINORCAS- 


Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  white 
eggs  delicious  meat.  Free  colored  literature. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


JgSS&L  LEGHORNS 


BEST  CHICK  BUY 
IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Our  Hen  -  Bred  Longevity  Leghorn 
Chicks — Larger  and  Stronger  than  pullet- 
bred  chicks — always  deliver  the  goods 
and  keep  on  doing  it,  all  seasons  in 
all  climates. 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  2  to  5  year- 
old  Breeders,  all  Pedigree-sired,  have 
been  our  well  known  specialty  for  many 
years.  All  our  incubator  eggs  must  weigh 
27  oz.  to  the  dozen,  and  be  pure 
chalk  white. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 

Longevity  Leghorns — Our  own  renowned 
strain  as  described  above.  Pedigree  and. 
Commercial  Matings.  Two  to  Five-year- 
old  Breeders  mated  to  cockerels  from 
225  to  289-egg  dams. 

New  Hampshires  —  5,000  hens  from  our 
large,  husky  mature  breeders.  Famous 
year-around  layers  of  big  brown  eggs. 
Ideal  strain  for  heavy  production  and 
choicest  broilers  and  roasters. 

Stern-Cross  Rock-Hamps  —  Our  special 
matings  for  Fancy  Grade  Barred  Broilers 
and  Roasters,  and  for  production  of  large 
brown  eggs.  Both  sexes  mature  early  and 
feather  rapidly,  at  low  cost  per  pound. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED 
Sexing  —  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Call,  phone,  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Prices,  and  Special  Early-Order  Dis¬ 
count  Offer. 


STERN  BROS. 


BOX  R, 

So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PHONE  770 


IIVERSIDE  CHICKS 


BETTER  1946  CHICKS! 

Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  with 
every  last-minute  scientific  improve¬ 
ment,  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
chicks,  backed  by  21  years  breeding, 
have  always  proved  profitable.  Now, 
you  can  count  on  even  better  chicks. 
But  make  your  plans  NOW.  Get  your 
order  in. 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  very  popular  with 
both  egg  producers  and  broiler  raisers.  Insure 
your  supply  by  ordering  now.  Sexed  or  straight 
run  chicks.  Even  14,000  breeders  have  a  limit — 
and  dates  are  filling  up  fast. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  4  farms. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog — and  order  your  River¬ 
side  Chicks  at  once.  *  Write 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


OR  I  C I N AL 


Do  you  want  EGG  PRODUCTION?  Or  BROILERS? 
We  have  two  special  strains — both  New  Hamp¬ 
shires — both  good  for  either  meat  or  eggs.  But 
one  strain  is  ESPECIALLY  BRED  for  EGGS— 
the  other  is  ESPECIALLY  BRED  for  broiler 
users.  Both  R.O.P.  supervised — both  super-developed 
with  all  the  good  New  Hampshire  qualities — but 
each  has  the  EDGE  on  the  other  for  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Tell  us  your  needs — we  can  help  you. 
10,000  Breeders  All  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  run  chicks — rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Our  R.O.P.  supervised  flock  is 
one  of  the  oldest  proven  production  strains  in 
the  State.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  202,  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 
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RESERVE  YOURS  NOW! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Farm 

Authorized  Reproducer 

Parmenter  Red  Chicks 

Also  both  Crosses.  B.  Rocks  and  N.  Hamps.  Maximum 
Profit,  Quality,  Ancestry.  Send  card  now  for  our  Breed¬ 
ing  chart  and  price  list.  It  doesn't  pay  to  delav  with 
Parmenters.  SO  years  the  Best. 

Bernardston,  Massachusetts 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Winter  is  the  Testing  Period 

Winter  is  the  testing  period  for  our 
Summer’s  work  of  growing  healthy, 
rugged  pullets  that  can  produce  eggs 
under  adverse  weather  conditions.  We 
are  now  well  into  cold  weather  with 
all  its  attendant  ailments  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  colds,  frozen  combs  and  wattles, 
frozen  water  pails  and  water  pipes,  to 
mention  but  a  few  of  these  seasonal 
troubles.  In  addition,  there  may  be 
damp  litter  with  resultant  dirty  eggs. 
Droppings  may  also  be  frozen  on  the 
dropping  boards,  or  even  in  the  pits  if 
the  weather  gets  cold  enough. 

Well  built  houses  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  these  problems 
that  make  Winter  production  difficult. 
If  houses  are  properly  constructed  and 
insulated,  it  should  be  possible  with 
restricted  or  slot  ventilation,  to  keep 
the  temperature  above  freezing,  except 
possibly  in  a  period  of  20  below  zero  or 
colder.  In  houses  where  the  temperature 
is  above  freezing,  the  water  problem  is 
more  easily  handled,  and  birds  will  con¬ 
sume  more  feed  than  in  cold  houses. 
Some  commercial  poultrymen  are  able, 
even  with  single  boarded  houses  and 
old  type  muslin  fronts,  to  use  constant 
flow  waterers.  At  night  the  water  is 
permitted  to  run  a  little  faster,  and 
also  during  cold  snaps.  Some  wrap 
soil-heating  cable  around  their  water 
pipes  and  float  valves,  and  thus  by 
thermostatic  control  have  solved  the 
problem  of  preventing  pipes  from  freez¬ 
ing.  This  saves  a  lot  of  the  labor  that 
is  required  to  carry  water  to  from  one 
to  five  thousand  hens. 

Heated  houses  have  not,  up  to  date, 
been  popular.  However,  over  the  past 
10  years  especially,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  tendency  to  build  better 
houses  and  to  thoroughly  insulate  them. 
If  this  is  done,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  rat-proofing.  Consult  your 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  and  also 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  Rodent 
Control  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  by  writing  to  them  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Comfortable,  rat 
proofed  poultry  houses  will,  of  course, 
go  a  long  way  towards  providing  an 
,  environment  conducive  to  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  Winter. 

Feed  intake  is  of  vital  importance. 
Not  less  than  30  lineal  feet  of  hopper 
space  should  be  provided  for  every  100 
birds.  We  have  provided  as  high  as  50 
feet  per  100  birds,  but  as  yet  cannot 
say  that  such  a  large  amount  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  your  water  supply  is  not  con¬ 
stant,  better  prbvide  water  heaters  of 
some  sort,  either  kerosene  heated  or 
preferably,  electrically  heated.  Birds 
will  drink  a  lot  more  water  if  it  is 
about  50°  Fahrenheit  rather  than  at 
33°  Fahrenheit  or  below.  Use  every 
supplementary  feeding  aid  you  can  de¬ 
vise.  Extra  feeding  of  laying  pellets  or 
moist  crumbly  mashes  will  help  to  hold 
feed  consumption  at  a  high  level.  Use 
these  one  at  a  time  and  try  and  hold 
some  special  method  in  reserve  when 
egg  laying  hits  a  slump,  and  something 
is  needed  to  get  it  back  to  where  it 
should  be.  Give  fresh  feed  daily,  and 
stir  up  the  mash  in  the  hoppers  when 
you  make  your  routine  trips  through 
the  pens.  This  will  stir  up  the  birds 
and  attract  their  attention  to  the  feed 
hoppers. 

Hens  respond  to  regularity  of  light¬ 
ing,  feeding,  and  other  routine  matters 
of  management.  Work  out  a  schedule 
that  will  save  labor  and  still  permit 
visiting  the  hen  pens  several  times 
daily.  Once  a  routine  is  established,  try 
to  carry  it  out  daily.  As  of  this  date, 
there  is  nothing  very  new  or  spectacu¬ 
lar  in  management  for  high  Winter  egg 
yields — just  plenty  of  work,  good  feed, 
good  housing,  and  “hen-sense”  manage¬ 
ment. 

Disease  will,  of  course,  cut  down 
numbers  throughout  the  year,  and  a 
careful  watch  should  be  made  to  check 
on  any  ailing  birds  to  see  what  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  trouble.  It  could  be  worm  infec¬ 
tion,  coryza,  infectious  bronchitis,  or  a 
dozen  other  conditions,  including 
Leucosis.  About  half  of  our  adult  losses 
in  this  country  are  due  to  the  Leucosis 
complex.  In  the  case  of  Leucosis,  the 
individual  becomes  inactive,  mopes 
around  and  does  not  eat  well  or  at  all, 
and  finally  in  many  cases  gets  thin. 
For  some  time  now,  I  have  been  stress¬ 
ing  the  need  to  cull  daily  any  bird 
that  is  not  up  to  par.  Most  of  these 
birds  are  in  good  flesh  at  that  time  and 
can  be  salvaged  for  meat.  If  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  pens  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  they  will  gradually  fade  away 
and  will  be  a  total  loss.  We  must,  of 
course,  he  sure  that  these  birds  that 
are  culled  out  are  in  good  physical 
condition  and  are  all  right  for  food. 
Any  questionable  birds  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning.  We  can  by  such 
judicious  culling  increase  our  egg  pro¬ 
duction  per  bird,  and  also  our  sales  of 
poultry  meat.  T.  B.  Charles 

Dubbing:  a  Rooster 

What  is  the  best  way  to  dub  a  rooster 
in  removing  its  comb  and  wattles,  so 
they  will  not  freeze?  How  can  I  stop 
the  bleeding?  c.  K. 

New  York 

The  best  way  to  dub  a  rooster  is  to 
use  a  pair  of  old  shears.  These  will 
mash  the  comb  and  wattles  and  reduce 
bleeding  to  a  minimum.  The  best  way 
to  stop  bleeding  is  to  stick  the  comb 
and  wattles  in  the  mash  hopper.  The 
fine  mash  particles  will  stop  bleeding 
better  than  anything  I  have  ever  tried. 


Poultry  Raisers! 


PICK  POULTRY  THIS  EASY, 
PROFITABLE  WAY  .... 

USE  A  PICKWICK  PICKER! 

The  famous  Pickwick  Picker  makes 
easy  work  of  poultry  picking.  Simply 
scald  the  bird  in  the  regular  way.  Then 
apply  it  to  the  rubber 
fingers  on  the  revolving 
drum.  .  .and  the  job  is 
done  in  a  matter  of 
seconds!  You  can’t  beat 
a  Pickwick  for  speed, 
efficiency  and  depend¬ 
able  performance.  A 
Pickwick  Picker  saves 
» The  name  pick-  time,  labor  and  money 

WICK  is  registered  . 

u.s.  Patent  office,  for  you  no  matter  how 
manku'iacture'dauhnder  many  birds  you  process. 
52a56  and/or0-  D-fall  Write  at  0nCe  for  ful1 

668.  details. 


A  LG  E  R 

Golden  Hamps 


9,000  SELECTED  BREED¬ 
ERS  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM 

All  culled  individually  for  vigor, 
fast-feathering,  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  supreme  meat  quality,  true 
Golden  New  Hampshire  color,  and 
Extra  Two-Way  Profits. 

Original  New  Hampshire  Type 
Bred  for  Perfection 
Mass.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Big,  robust  chicks  mature  swiftly 
for  early  egg  production  and  fancy- 
grade  market  birds.  Only  the 
^  strongest,  most  vigor- 
ous  chicks  are  ship- 

Write  today  for  large 
illustrated  catalog, 
free. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  b-v 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  0X 


Brockton  5,  Mass, 


Brir»£ 
You  Profits 

Cash  in  on  the 
money  -  making 
Possibilities  of  these  chicks, 
famous  for  fast  growth  and 
even  feathering.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  the 
best  proof  that  Mayo’s 
chicks  pay.  Reds.  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses. 
Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 

JAMES  MAYO 

Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


MASS.- 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

--  Here’s  something  different!  Year  round 

trapnesting;  with  a  flock  <2000  breeders)  small 
enough  to  insure  utmost  supervision.  We  KNOW, 
from  pedigree  records,  that  our  chicks  will  pay  you 
— ’ with  big  eggs,  big  production,  livability— you’ll 
be  surprised  at  your  extra  profits! 

20  years  as  a  breeding  farm. 

FREE  FOLDER  TELLS  STORY. 

GET  THE  FACTS.  WRITE  TODAY. 

PETERSON’S F  mm 

28  BLOSSOM  ST.  LEXINGTON.  MASS 


~  9  'HEW  ENGLAND" 


I 


Our  R.I  Reds  and  New  Hampshires  have  the  vigor 
of  New  England  raised  stock.  Place  your  order  now 
for  early  delivery  of  day-old  chicks  which  will  live 
grow  and  produce  for  you.  Write  for  free  catalog' 

C.  H.  COBURN 

BOX  55-A,  TYNGSBORO.  MASS. 


Vn 27753 


find'  Mu **t/>du/U4- 


5.000  Breeders— healthy,  Liigh  producing,  mature — 
(Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean)  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  Watch  Contests!  Free  folder  de¬ 
scribes  bulging  energy  "with  vim  and  then  sum” 
10  reasons  for  profits.  Order  your  Chicks  early. 
Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St.,  Brockton  36,  Mass. 
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BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

TURKEYS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 

5,000  Breeders,  State  Blood- 
Tested,  under  National  Turkey 
Improvement  Plan.  All  birds 
on  the  farm  were  hatched 
from  eggs  from  U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean  flocks. 

Now  taking  orders  for, 
■if  -Mk  Day-Old  and  Started 
write  Poults,  up  to  10 

for  ^  weeks  old. 

Prices  and 
Particulars. 

Visitors  Invited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.Y. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  get  early  discounts 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Whites,  and  Narrauansetts 

Vigorous  stock.  A  Clean  Hatchery-Dependable  Service 

OUR  POULTS  LIVE 

We  can  fill  large  orders,  on  time  and  to  your  satisfaction. 

WRITE  US  OR  PHONE  7737 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

SELLERSVILLE,  •  PENNSYLVANIA 


Hillpot  Quality  Turkey  Poults 

Broad  Breast  Bronze;  U.S.D.A.  Small  Whites 
and  White  Hollands.  Tube  tested;  U.S.  ap¬ 
proved.  Hatches  weekly  February  to  August. 

HILLPOT  HATCHERIES.  Fftochtown  20,  New  Jersey 


Turltey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Better  Hatchability 

Some  few  people  still  believe  that 
mongrels  or  just  any  kind  of  chickens, 
all  mixed  up  together,  will  produce 
better  results  than  purebred  birds.  This 
is  not  true.  Profit  is  much  more  certain 
from  stock  that  has  been  bred  for 
many  generations  for  improved  stand¬ 
ards  of  type  and  production.  It  pays  to 
start  with  the  finest  stock  obtainable. 
Numerous  specialty  breeders  have  spent 
many  years,  indeed  a  lifetime,  experi¬ 
menting,  testing,  trap-nesting,  and 
selecting.  In  fact,  it  is  in  this  way  that 
our  best  strains  and  different  breeds 
of  chickens  have  all  been  produced.  It 
is  our  privilege  to  start  where  these 
specialty  breeders  have  left  off,  and  we 
can  benefit  by  their  splendid  work. 

Hatchability  is  closely  linked  with 
high  egg  production.  A  heavy  laying 
hen  not  only  lays  more  eggs  than  a 
loafing  hen,  but  her  eggs  usually  hatch 
better.  Eggs  that  remain  in  the  hen’s 
internal  organs  only  24  to  27  hours  after 
they  are  fully  formed  are  more  likely 
to  hatch  than  those  retained  longer.  An 
egg’s  hatching  qualities  apparently  are 
affected  by  the  hen’s  normally  high 
body  temperature,  ranging  from  105 
degrees  to  109  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when 
they  remain  in  her  body  an  abnormal 
length  of  time.  So  it  is  better  to  buy 
extra  high  quality  chicks  if  you  intend 
to  hatch  your  own  chicks  the  following 
year,  or  sell  eggs  to  a  hatchery. 

A  vitamin  deficiency  causes  poor 
hatches  too.  To  overcome  such  a  handi¬ 
cap,  I  feed  plenty  of  cod  liver  oil,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  hens  get  some  that  hasn’t 
lost  its  potency  by  mixing  oils  from  two 
or  three  different  sources.  At  least  10 
per  cent  of  the  ration  is  made  up  of 
alfalfa  meal  to  substitute  for  green  feed, 
and  to  help  supply  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins  which  are  a  necessity  for  good 
hatches.  The  proportion  of  wheat  in  the 
grain  ration  is  also  increased  well  in 
advance  of  the  hatching  season.  The 
germ  of  wheat  is  one  of  the  richer 
bearers  of  vitamins  that  are  so  essential 
to  the  processes  of  reproduction. 

I  prefer  to  push  my  hens  in  the  Fall 
when  egg  prices  are  highest.  Letting 
them  slow  down  some,  if  eggs  are  saved 
for  hatching,  during  Winter  gives  them 
a  rest  that  also  increases  hatchability. 
Two  weeks  are  as  long  as  hatching  eggs 
should  be  saved,  although  fair  results 
may  be  obtained  by  saving  them  no 
longer  than  three  weeks.  Hatching  eggs 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  be¬ 
tween  40  and  55  degrees  Fahrenheit 
while  they  are  being  held  before  incu¬ 
bation.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
setting  eggs  as  soon  as  possible  after 
laying.  o.  c. 


*  Spray  with 

VAPO-SPRAY 

OR 

Put 

LEEMULSION 

I  n  th*  Drink 


COSTLY  COLDS 
Cut  Egg  Production  , 

The  Lee  Way:  Either  Leemulsion  just  stirred 
into  the  drinking  water,  or  Vapo-Spray 
sprayed  over  the  heads  of  the  hens.  Either 
one  is  sufficient  in  most  cases,  although  in 
severe  cases  it  is  good  to  use  both.  At  your 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed,  seed,  or  hatchery). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


USE  6  6  6 

COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID.  TABLETS,  SALVE,  NOSE  DROPS 
CAUTION  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  poults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 

It’ a  free  I  WYNGARDEN  FARMS.  A  HATCHERY. 
BOX  20,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Send  your  order  today  for  our  superior  DOMES 
STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS.  Vigorous, 
early  maturing  and  broad-breasted.  Deliveries  begin¬ 
ning  February.  Orders  mounting  fast.  To  make  reser¬ 
vations,  obtain  prices  and  dates, Phone  Washington  9. 
BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckebosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
ur  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 

from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 


BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale.  Pullorum  clean  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  Order  early. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS.  CHALFONT.  PENNA. 


—ILEAL  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS— 
lots  of  50  to  1000.  None  better.  Write  now  to — 

S.  w.  KLINE,  MIDDLECREEK.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Choice  dates  open  now  for  poults,  Broadbreasted,  Bronze. 
Narragansetts,  Whites,  Pullorum  Clean.  Breeders  for 

sale.  LOU’S  TURKEY  FARM.  WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Now  taking  orders.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White 
Holland  Turkey  Poults.  Vermont  stock  pullorum  free 
tested.  ROUND  HILL  FARM,  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 

.MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Hatches  weekly 
25-$7.00;  50-$ 1 3.50;  100-$26.00. 

NUN DA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 

MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26 -100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON.  NEW  YORK 

DUCKLINGS,  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

, - HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


fWTAIITV  rmrifQ  Leghorns.  Crosses.  State 
qUALl  1  1  vlllvIVd  pullorum  tested.  Write  for 
folder.  BALL  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Owego,  N.Y. 


BURNS'  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain ;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4500 
breeders  pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS'  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Bock-Rad, 
Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  AVERAGE 

All  birds  entered,  five  pens  or  more,  1945  contests 
256  points  per  bird,  91%  livability  on  104  pullets 
entered.  A  good  strain  to  house  in  1946;  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  too.  Catalog. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM,  R4-G,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Back  From  the  Midwest 

We  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Chicago  via  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
were  appalled  to  see  the  piles  which 
must  have  contained  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  used  automobile  tires.  We 
couldn’t  help  but  wonder  how  many 
of  them  had  been  good  tires  that  the 
government  had  forced  the  people  to 
turn  in  over  and  above  the  five  allowed 
them;  tires  that  many  farmers  and  rural 
people  needed  so  sorely  yet  have  been 
unable  to  replace.  Lying  there  exposed 
to  the  elements,  they  represent  untold 
miles  lost.  So  works  a  false  economy. 

While  we  were  in  the  Midwest,  we 
made  a  short  automobile  trip  into  the 
farm  country  out  through  Kane  County, 
Illinois.  They  say  there  is  much  soft 
corn,  but  to  Easterners  who  can  buy 
but  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  ton  of 
scratch  grain,  it  all  looked  exceedingly 
good.  Apparently,  little  was  going  *  to 
the  local  mills.  Great  loads  of  it  were 
dumped  into  feed  lots,  particularly  for 
hogs.  We  have  always  liked  the”  way 
they  pasture  hogs  in  the  Middle  West. 
Wouldn’t  it  save  a  great  deal  of  feed, 
particularly  when  hog  feed  is  so  very 
high  and  they  raise  so  little  of  their 
own,  to  have  the  Eastern  farmers  follow 
that  example?  That  could  also  apply  to 
the  farmer  who  raises  only  one  or  two 
for  his  own  butchering. 

It  was  reported  farm  land  in  that 
vicinity  sold  for  as  much  as  $450  per 
acre  the  week  before.  It  is  going  to 
take  many  good  crops  to  get  that  money 
back.  More  likely  the  people  are  less 
concerned  about  the  return  than  the 
anxiety,  at  this  uncertain  stage,  to  in¬ 
vest  their  money  in  something  tangible 
at  whatever  the  cost. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  the 
others  may  truly  be  the  bread  baskets 
of  America  (and  more  recently  the 
world) ,  but  there  is  something  they  lack 
which  calls  us  back  to  our  less  produc¬ 
tive,  rocky,  tree  covered  mountains  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  w.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania 


She’s  a  Wonderful  Bird 

The  greatest  factory  of  all  time 
Was  never  built  by  men. 

Each  day  it  works  in  a  way  sublime 
That  modest  little  hen. 

Soft  boiled,  medium  boiled,  hard 
boiled,  coddled,  poached,  scrambled, 
steamed,  buttered,  fried,  shirred,  baked, 
creole,  au  gratin,  golden  rod,  curried, 
deviled,  scotch,  nested,  pancake,  omelet, 
and  raw.  And  about  a  million  more. 

s.  K, 


Find  out  how  Pine  Top' 
R.O.P.,  Trapnest,  Pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  enables  you 
(o  get  more  eggs  and 
meat  at  less  feed  cost. 
This  book  has  shown 
thousands  of  poultry- 
raisers  how  to  increase 
poultry  income.  Get 
your  free  copy  today. 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 


Get  details  and  latest  baby  chick 
togethetwith  catalog.  Write, 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  f-S  4  Manchester. 


ck  prices  ^ 

ARMS 

,  N.  H.  1 


Now  England's  Great  R.O.P.  Farm 


■i'£dWHITE  leghorns 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Straight 
Run  chicks.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Feb.,  March  and  April.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Wed.  of 
each  week.  Send  for  your  Free  Catalog  at  once. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MAGNOLIA 

TREES 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom 
for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big, 
uniform  eggs,  both  points  that  add  to 
your  profits.  As  proof  we  cite 

THE  NEW  ALL  TIME  RECORD  PEN 

A  pen  of  Babcock  Leghorns  established 
a  new  World  Record  of  4057  eggs  for 
4336.25  points  in  51  weeks  at  the  Western 
New  York  Contest  1945.  This  is  a  312  egg 
average  with  almost  a  26  oz.  egg  weight. 
Livability  was  100%  and  12  birds  were 
laying  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Average 
body  weight  was  nearly  6Y2  lbs. 

OPEN  DATES  ON  BABCOCK'S  CHICKS 

As  this  is  written  (Nov.  19th)  we  can 
supply  you  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  Jan.  7th  to  Feb.  7th  and  after  May 
1st  until  Sept  12th.  To  save  time  send 
a  deposit  of  2c  per  chick  with  your  order 
and  let  us  know  the  date  desired,  straight 
run,  pullets  or  cockerels. 

WRITE  for  interesting  catalog  and  learn 
why  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS  are  great 
layers. 


RARrnnf  poultry  farm 

UrtDWVilV  Route  JF  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


Wayside  Fan 


R.  I.  REDS 


BUSINESS 
BRED 

Also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 
For  Broilers 

This  Is  our  20th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Satisfied  customers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  shipping  territory.  In  Official  Egg 
Laying  contests  our  birds  have  made  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  4000 
breeding  birds  Officially  Pullorum  tested  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  no  reactors  ever  found.  Orders  must  be 
placed  early.  Sexing  service  available  in  R.  I. 
Reds  only.  Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chicks 

Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are  available:  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  New 
Hampshires,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Also  these 
two  sensational  hybrids — Minorca  Leghorns  and  Austra 
Whites.  Prompt  service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  from 
Michigan's  largest  and  most  modem  hatchery. 

32  Page  Catalog  Free 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


500  PUREBRED  White  African  Guinea  hens.  Young 
birds  $5.00  per  pair.  Extra  hens  60%  of  pair  price 

R.  CAMPBELL,  JR.,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 
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Further  Thoughts  on  Post¬ 
war  Farming 

Several  excellent  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  reply  to  my  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  earlier  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  under  the  title 
“What  is  ahead  for  Farming?”  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  Messers 
Ruttkay  and  Wadhams  avoid  the  issue. 
Mr.  Haystead  puts  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  great  problems  in  the  Northeast,  the 
small,  one-family  dairy  farm  of  10  or 
a  dozen  cows.  Mr.  Smith  faces  one  main 
issue:  Does  the  national  welfare  de¬ 
mand  special  consideration  for  the  20-25 
millions  of  our  people  in  the  low  end 
of  the  economic  scale? 

There  are  two  main  points  in  which 
we  are  all  interested.  First,  farming  is 
a  business.  It  must  be  economically 
profitable  if  farming  is  to  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  vocation.  I  have  travelled  many 
miles  in  the  rural  sections  of  New 
England.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
we  have  as  many  farms  as  we  do.  Why 
should  human  beings  in  this  twentieth 
century  live  without  modern  conveni¬ 
ences?  Why  should  any  ambitious  and 
intelligent  young  person  want  to  work 
from  10  to  14  hours  or  more  a  day  for 
a  total  annual  profit  income  f  some 
hundreds  of  dollars?  It’s  van .  to  say 
that  many  of  our  farms  in  the  $1,000  or 
so  profit  income  class  get  their  fuel, 
perhaps  50  per  cent  of  their  food,  and 
a  very  low  rent  (taxes  and  mainten¬ 
ance)  by  living  on  a  farm.  But  that  is 
the  wrong  approach  to  a  wholesome 
rural  society.  A  farm  wife  wants  an 
electric  stove.  The  fact  there’s  100  acres 
of  woods  on  the  farm  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  point.  The  farmer  and  his 
family  want  all  reasonable  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  He  wants  decent  clothes, 
recreation,  and  a  chance  to  save  money 
for  the  education  of  his  children  and 
his  old  age. 

Second,  my  point  is  that  agriculture 
is  now  mo.re  important  than  just  a 
vocation  for  the  three  million  farmers 
who  produce  some  90  per  cent  of  our 
nation’s  food.  We  are  four-fifths  an 
urban  and  industrialized  society.  No 
matter  what  other  issues  are  intruded 
in  our  arguments,  that  is  the  fact.  The 
welfare  of  the  four -fifths  is  necessarily 
more  important  than  the  welfare  of 
one-fifth.  That  is  why  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  years  ahead  the  Federal 
Government  must  keep  a  hand  in 
national  agricultural  operations.  Our 
total  populace  must  be  adequately  fed, 
and  by  one  means  or  another,  the 
Federal  Government  must  assure  it.  It 
may  be  that  food  stamps  will  be  a 
feasible  program.  It  may  be  that  price 
supports  on  certain  staple  crops,  dairy 
and  poultry  products  wil  be  necessary 
to  insure  production. 

Admittedly,  this  is  new  philosophy. 
Few  thinkers  and  writers  in  the  field 
have  come  out  boldly  in  terms  of  what 
is  best  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It 
runs  contrary  to  the  beliefs  most  of  us 
have  held  for  long  years.  But  the  course 
of  history  determines  philosophies;  it  is 
not  the  other  way  round,  as  so  many 
people  believe. 

A  century  ago,  we  were  a  nation  three- 
fourths  or  so  rural.  Now  we  have  made 


At  the  N.  Y.  Poultry  Show 

The  15th  Annual  New  York  Poultry 
Show  was  held  December  5-9  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  well  attended,  and 
the  various  classes  had  numerous  en¬ 
tries  of  excellent  type  birds.  Total 
entries  were  approximately  2,600,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  158  fanciers  and  poultry 
breeders.  Friends  of  the  late  H.  R. 
Schick,  New  York  City,  prominent  for 
his  constructive  work  with  commercial 
poultry  feeds,  offered  a  trophy  in  his 
memory.  This  is  the  first  year  for  this 
award;  and  it  is  to  be  offered  annually 
for  the  winning  of  the  most  total  points 
in  all  classes,  the  winner’s  name  to  be 
engraved  on  the  trophy.  This  year  it 
was  won  by  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
Troy  Hills,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 

Another  special  feature  at  this  year’s 
show  was  a  competitive  demonstration 
by  4-H  Club  groups  from  various 
counties  in  New  Jersey,  to  show  their 
ability  and  skill  with  the  care  and 
handling  of  different  kjnds  of  poulty 
equipment.  The  work  was  under  the 
direction  of  James  W.  Gearhart,  Essex 
County  4-H  Club  leader.  The  compe¬ 
tition  was  judged  by  Dr.  Willard  C. 
Thompson,  of  the  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture.  Passaic  County  placed 
first  on  a  demonstration  given  by  Carl 
Benkindorf  and  Carl  Pannicke  of 
Clifton,  with  Mercer  County  second, 
represented  by  Donald  Allen  and 
Ernest  Gotthelf  of  Hopewell. 

The  Best  Bird  of  The  Show  was  won 
by  a  White  Wyandotte  cockerel,  owned 
by  Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville, 
New  York.  His  White  Wyandotte  young 
trio  entry  was  also  awarded  the  top 
premium  for  Best  Trio  of  The  Show. 
The  Champion  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel 
was  won  by  the  entry  of  Harry  T. 
Moore,  Whitesboro,  Oneida  County, 
New  York.  In  the  production  bred 
,  classes,  Championship  honors  went  to 
a  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  hen, 
ownSl  by  Joseph  L.  Moyer,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  County,  Penna.  The  Grand 
Champion  ribbon  and  prize  award,  off¬ 
ered  for  the  opposite  sex  of  .  the  Best 
Bird,  went  to  a  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullet,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lea 
Marsh,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  New 
London  County,  Conn.  Other  breed 


a  turn  to  the  other  way  of  life.  That 
is,  some  80  per  cent  of  our  138  millions 
make  a'  living  in  another  way  than 
farming.  Food  is  still  the  essential  of 
all  life,  and  farming  must  be  regulated 
for  the  welfare  of  the  majority. 

So  much  for  basic  philosophy.  Is 
farming  on  one-family,  smaller-acreage 
farms  doomed?  Not  if  these  farmers 
have  intelligence.  As  Mr.  Haystead 
points  out.  there  are  other  ways  of 
making  a  iiving  than  by  selling  whole 
milk  from  a  dozen  cows.  The  whole 
pattern  has  been  wrong  on  many  gener¬ 
al  Northeastern  farms.  Farmers  have 
kept  a  dozen  or  more  average  cows. 
They  have  bought  all  the  grain.  Their 
pastures  are  poor.  Their  mowing  fields 
produce  a  ton  or  so  an  acre  instead  of 
two  or  three  tons. 

The  chances  are  excellent  that  a  man 
could  make  a  fair  living  with  a  dozen 
really  good  cows,  completely  fed  on 
home-raised  feeds.  But  the  combination 
one  sees  so  often  as  described  above 
engenders  a  bare  subsistence  living 
level.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farm  fami¬ 
lies  can  make  a  decent  living  by  selling 
first  class  products  on  a  roadside  stand. 
It’s  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  millions 
of  city  consumers  will  enjoy  driving 
into  the  country  for  food  shopping.  This 
is  a  field  barely  tapped.  A  few  poultry- 
men  have  discovered  the  possibilities 
of  raising  grain  on  their  farms.  Un¬ 
counted  farmers  would  make  more 
money  if  they  sold  cream,  and  raised 
some  beef,  pork,  poultry  and  turkeys, 
with  at  least  a  part  of  the  grains  raised 
on  the  farm. 

The  intelligent  farmer  can  make 
money  in  the  years  ahead,  but  it  means 
that  the  knowledge  of  our  scientists 
must  be  used.  A  dozen  cows  that  aver¬ 
age  five  thousand  pounds  of  milk,  fed 
on  boughten  grains,  poor  pasturage,  etc. 
will  still  mean  a  harsh  life.  The 
Northeast  can  still  be  a  good  place  to 
farm,  but  it  requires  more  intelligence 
in  both  production  and  marketing  of 
farm  products.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

Massachusetts 

(Ed.  —  As  in  his  previous  article 
“What  is  Ahead  for  Farming?”,  there  is 
a  sincerity  in  Mr.  Pearson’s  statement 
of  economic  philosophy  that  must  be 
respected  by  everyone.  But  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out, 
we  cannot  agree  .with  Mr.  Pearson’s 
viewpoint;  not  because  it  is  new,  but 
because  it  is  a  philosophy  that  regards 
statismi  as  something  inevitable.  We 
are  more  optimistic  than  Mr.  Pearson. 
We  think  that  there  are  still  new 
frontiers.  We  hold  to  the  belief  that 
frontiers  need  not  be  geographical  only; 
they  can  be  scientific,  social,  economic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Pearson  him¬ 
self  points  the  way  to  a  few  new 
frontiers  in  agriculture,  none  of  which, 
if  we  understand  him  correctly,  could 
possibly  be  either  attempted  or  attained 
under  an  all-powerful  State  such  as  he 
imagines  will  have  to  guide  us  in  the 
future. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Pearson  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  make  a  distinction  between 
government  control  and  government 
supervision,  but  if  history  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  reliable  guides,  there  can 
never  be  such  a  Utopia.) 


Championship  premiums  in  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Bred  classes  were  won  by  a  Light 
Brahma  pullet,  owned  by  Charles  W. 
Gerstenberg,  Setauket,  New  York;  S.  C. 
Buff  Orpington  cock,  the  entry  of 
George  Braun,  Freeport,  New  York; 
White  Crested  Black  Polish  hen,  entry 
of  John  M.  Bullard,  New  Bedford, 
Bristol  County,  Mass.;  and  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburg  hen,  entry  of 
Charles  C.  Grau,  Tappan,  Rockland 
County,  New  York.  In  the  Bantam  class¬ 
es,  the  Champion  of  the  Show  was  won 
by  a  Modern  Black  Breasted  Red  Game 
cock,  owned  by  Harlow  H.  Morgan, 
Montclair,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 
Other  Bantam  class  •  Championships 
were  won  by  a  Black-Red  Old  English 
cock,  entry  of  David  W.  Johnson, 
Jermyn,  Lackawanna  County,  Penna., 
by  a  Black  Cochin  cock,  entry  of 
Francis  M.  Kelly,  Utica,  Oneida  County, 
New  York;  and  by  a  Black  Rose  Comb 
pullet,  entry  of  Patrick  Lione,  Stamford, 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  turkey  was  awarded  to  a  Royal 
Palm  tom,  owned  by  Elsie  M.  Hallock, 
Washington  Depot,  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.  Grand  Champion  of  the  water- 
fowls  was  won  by  an  African  Old 
gander,  owned  by  Mrs.  Cameron.  In 
the  pheasant  classes  a  Mongolian  cock 
bird,  owned  by  the  Roslyn  Game  Farm, 
Roslyn  Heights,  New  York,  won  top 
honors.  The  Grand  Champion  pigeon 
of  The  Show  went  to  a  Crested  Bald- 
head  Tumbler  Black  cock,  owned  by 
Clemens  and  Coletti,  New  York  City.  d. 


Dividing  Poultry  Profits 

Please  tell  me  what  is  a  fair  way  for 
two  persons  to  share  the  expense  and 
profit  on  handling  chicks.  One  is  to 
furnish  the  houses  and  brooding  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  is  to  pay  for  the 
chicks,  market  and  collect  for  same; 
each  to  pay  one-half  of  the  feed  bill. 

New  Jersey  B.  s. 

Assuming  that  one  person  furnishes 
the  houses  and  brooding  equipment,  all 
labor  and  fuel  for  brooding;  and  that 
the  other  person  pays  for  chicks  and 
markets  and  collects  for  same  and  that 
you  each  pay  half  the  feed  bill;  it  would 
then  seem  fair  to  divide  any  profits  on 
a  50-50  basis. 


TRAPNEST- PEDIGREE 


7  Customer  Survey  tells 
the  other  half  of  the  story 


There  are  two  sides  to  every  argument.  For  years 
we’ve  been  telling  our  side:  that  we  buy  fine  R.O.P. 
breeding  stock  to  improve  Pennsylvania  Farms 
chicks.  This  year  we  made  a  survey  of  a  number 
of  our  regular  customers,  picked  at  random,  to  see 
how  our  breeding  program  actually  worked  out  in  the 
average  laying  house.  Here’s  a  summary  of  their 
side  of  the  story. 

EGG  PRODUCTION — averaged  183.74  eggs  per  bird, 
taken  on  a  hens-housed  basis.  (And  we  counted  only 
the  eggs  sold — not  those  used  at  home.) 


1ATURITY — On  the  average,  the  pullets  started  to 
lay  at  5.41  months — -in  time  for  the  high-priced 
fall  and  winter  markets — and  they  averaged  46.05% 
production  during  the  first  two  months  of  laying. 
CULLING  AND  MORTALITY— Only  6.34%  of  the 
birds  were  lost,  through  both  culling  and  death, 
during  the  year2— 1 which  wouldn't  be  a  bad  figure 
for  mortality  alone. 

Details  of  this  customer  survey,  and  lots  of  other 
interesting  things  about  Pennsylvania  Farms 
chicks,  are  in  our  new  catalog. 


SUMMARY  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  R.O.P.  BREEDING  SIRES:  In  the  past  three  years  our  purchases  of 
pedigreed  males  from  R.O.P.  dams  and  hatching  eggs  from  R.O.P.  matings  have  amounted  to  *25,045.40. 
Here  are  the  dams’  records  behind  this  year’s  breeding  sires. 


EGGS  LAID 
IN  YEAR 


White  Leghorns  . 200  to  346 

New'  Hampshires  . 200  to  302 

White  Rocks  . 201  to  313 

Barred  Rocks  . 200  to  303 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . ..200  to  294 


AVERAGE 
EGG  WEIGHT 
(oz.  per  doz) 


AVERAGE 
BODY  WEIGHT 
(lbs.) 


25.57 

26.03 

26.31 

25.29 

26.09 


4.65 

6.40 

6.44 

6.52 

6.19 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  superior 

CROSSBREDS — Hamp-Rocks  (Sex-linked  egg  cross), 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  broiler  cross), 
Minorca-Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 


Largest 

State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  .  .  .for 
ordering  early  fsinweuUaseyou  "r 

you  book  your  order  well  in  advance,  we 
offer  a  money-saving  discount.  Details  and 
low  prices  sent  with  catalog. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for  your  copy. 
Contains  facts  on  kind  of  breeding 
that  gets  more  eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed — and  cuts  your 
costs. 


fsTATt  SUPERVIStD-DFnCIAflOOOfiSTIO  CHICKS  ft- 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

'TURKEYS, 

CHICKS 


BIG  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 

Large  White  Holland  Poults 

The  family  favorite,  U.  S.  D.  A.  A  small 
type  white  turkey.  Tube  tested — U.  S. 
Pullorum  approved..  Large,  new, 
exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Early 
iDUCKS^r  orders  advantageous. 

BABY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Crosses  and  White 
Leghorns.  Blood  tested,,  U.  S. 
approved. 

DUCKLINGS 

White  Runners  and  White  Pekins. 
Hatches  each  week. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Write  for  free 
literature  and  price  list. 

HILLPOT  HATCHERIES 

jj^  '''$*?  -'U 

i  -Box  2  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

BEACON 


Write  for 

FREE 

CATALOG 

• 

Early  Order 
Discount 


N.  J.  -U.  S. 
APPROVED 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
97%  PULLET  SEX  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 
SEXED  HEAVY  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 

R.  D.  3,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


BEACON 
SPECIALITIES 
New  Hamp. 

shire  Reds 
While 

Leghorn* 
Barred  Ply 
mouth  Rock* 
Sex-link  Cros* 
Beacon  Cross 
Barred  (Red 
Rock)  Cross 


HATCHES 

EVERY 

WEEK 


■GARRISON' 

When  crosses  are  Garrison-bred  from 
top-quality  straight  breeds  the  result 
is  superior  meat  quality  and  high  egg 
production.  Catalog  describes  seven 
straight  and  several  specialized  crosses. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

17-G  E.  Commerce  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


BRONZE.  BOURBON,  ROYAL  PALM  BREEDERS. 
ELSIE  HALLOCK,  WASHINGTON  DEPOT.  CONN. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  young  toms.  Excellent  breeding 
birds,  $15.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Passed. 

Highest  Quality  obtainable.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

e.  h.  burns,  mcdaniel,  Maryland 


HAVING  CAR  TROUBLE?  NEW,  USED  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  AUTO,  truck  parts  save  money.  Transmission 
specialists.  Describe  needs;  immediate  reply. 

VICTORY.  2930-JR,  North  Western.  Chicago  18- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


News  From  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  farmers  paid  more  for 
hay  and  several  other  types  of  feed 
stuff  during  November  in  comparison 
with  previous  months.  Alfalfa  was 
quoted  on  Nov.  15  at  $42  compared  with 
$41  the  month  previous  and  $40  a  year 
ago.  The  five-year  average  price  was 
$26.63.  Other  types  of  hay  were  like¬ 
wise  higher.  Bran  prices  remained  un¬ 
changed  but  middlings  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  five  cents  over  the  Oct.  15 
average.  Mixed  dairy  feeds  were  again 
higher  with  the  average  of  all  quo¬ 
tations  also  five  cents  above  the  Oct.  15 
average.  Laying  mash  increased  some¬ 
what  over  the  October  level  but 
scratch  grains  remained  unchanged  for 
the  first  time  in  several  months,  after  a 
rather  steady  advance  since  early 
Summer.  The  Nov.  15  egg  price  was  56 
cents  compared  with  55  cents  for  Oct. 
15  and  54  cents  for  Nov.  15  1944.  Pre¬ 
liminary  wholesale  milk  prices  were 
reported  at  $4.10  compared  with  $4.05 
for  October  15  and  $4.08  for  Nov.  15, 
1944.  White  potatoes  averaged  $1.45  per 
bushel  compared  with  $1.30  in  Oct  and 
$1.70  a  year  ago.  Apples  were  reported 
at  $4.05  compared  with  $3.70  in  Oct.  and 
$2.50  a  year  ago. 


No  more  frozen  water  pipes  and  no 
more  ice  cold  water  for  the  laying 
birds  is  what  Ben  Seigel  of  Flemington 
now  enjoys  in  his  2,000  bird  commercial 
poultry  plant.  This  was  accomplished 
by  hooking  up  the  water  system  with 
a  hot  water  boiler  heated  by  a  pot  stove 
installed  in  the  feed  room  of  his  three- 
story  building.  The  float  valves  were 
disconnected  and  a  constant  drip  sys¬ 
tem  provided  to  give  circulation,  with¬ 
out  which  the  pipes  would  still  freeze. 
The  water  drips  in  the  fountain  on  the 
top  floor  and  the  overflow  provides 
water  in  the  fountains  on  the  lower 
floors.  Mr.  Seigel  considered  the  elec¬ 
tric  soil  cable  and  electric  fountain 
heaters  but  decided  that  either  of 
these  installations  would  be  more 
costly  and  no  more  satisfactory  from 
his  point  of  view. 


Eleven  Monmouth  County  poultry- 
men  having  a  total  of  170  acres  in 
grass  ranges  on  which  they  reared 
44,500  birds  in  1945  estimate  a  total 
saving  of  $23,362.50  in  feed  during  the 
usual  150 .  days  that  the  birds  are 
customarily  on  range.  These  ranges 
gave  an  average  saving  of  14  per  cent 
on  feed  according  to  the  report  of  the 
11  poultrymen.  One  poultryman  who 
kept  accurate  expense  records  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  that  he  saved 
$3.50  per  1000  birds  per  day  with  the 
birds  on  grass  over  that  which  would 
have  been  required  had  the  birds  been 
reared  in  confinement  on  grain  and 
mash  only.  The  men  also  reported  that 
the  mature  birds  were  more  vigorous, 
more  productive,  and  in  generally 
better  health  as  a  result  of  the  range 
rearing  program. 


A  recent  10-inch  snow  fall  which 
blanketed  North  Jersey  made  snow 
plows  a  popular  item  on  farms  to  clear 
driveways  and  walks.  Several  used  the 
customary  plank  V-type  drag  plow  but 
Harrie  Copeland,  Jr.,  of  Sergeantsville 
in  Hunterdon  County,  built  an  im¬ 
proved  model  which  fits  under  the 
tractor  and  is  propelled  by  two  push- 
bars  attached  to  the  draw-bar.  He 
claims  that  it  has  the  advantage  over 
the  pull-type  of  “staying  put.”  The 
pull-type  is  inclined  to  float  from  side 
to  side  farmers  find.  He  too  prefers  the 
under  tractor  mounted  model  because 
it  makes  a  clear  track  for  the  rear  trac¬ 
tor  wheels  which  is  a  distinct  advantage 
in  using  the  rubber-tired  tractor. 


The  former  Miss  Dorothy  Van  Doren 
of  Ringoes,  who  is  now  Mrs.  George 
Housel  of  Clover  Hill,  really  came  into 
the  limelight  recently.  She  was  lecturer 
of  Riverside  Grange  at  Three  Bridges 
in  1945  and  as  such  was  awarded  high¬ 
est  National  Honors  for  putting  on  the 
best  Booster  Night  program  this  Fall 
among  2,000  competing  granges  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  With  her  lecturer’s 
scrapbook,  she  also  won  first  prize  in 
the  Hunterdon  County  competition  for 
the  best  collection  of  news  reports  of 
activities  of  her  grange.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Winter  Short  Courses  at 
Farmingdale 

Eight-week  courses  in  poultry,  gener¬ 
al  farming  and  horticulture  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  State  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
during  the  period  Jan.  7  to  Mar.  1.  They 
are  designed  for  persons  who  plan  to 
develop  and  operate  whole  or  part-time 
projects  in  practical  farming.  Enroll¬ 
ment  is  open  to  men  and  women  of  20 
years  and  older.  The  unit  courses  off¬ 
ered  are  three:  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Horticulture  (including  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growing  and  beekeeping)  and 
General  Farming  which  deals  with  crops, 
farm  management  and  the  elements 
of  livestock  and  poultry  management. 

The  courses  are  given  five  days  a 
week  and  are  practical  in  nature.  Com¬ 
plete  details  concerning  the  courses 
may  be  obtained  on  request  to  H.  B. 
Knapp,  Director,  State  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 
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only  two  mashes  to  buy,  not  three.  And 
only  one  change  of  mash  ...  at  the  end 
of  the  12th  week  when  the  pullets  begin 
getting  Larro  Egg  Mash. 

The  table  at  left  shows  clearly  how  the 
consumption  of  mash  goes  down  after 
the  12th  week.  As  they  increase  in  age 
and  size  the  birds  eat  much  more  of  the 
lower  cost  grains.  And  how  they  do 
grow  and  develop,  thanks  to  the  whole¬ 
some  high  quality  of  Larro  ingredients 
and  the  skill  with  which  General  Mills 
combines  them  into  safe,  nutritious, 
resultful  Larro  Feeds. 


Real  egg  producers  develop  from  good 
quality  chicks  that  have  been  properly 
fed  and  cared  for  .  .  .  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  something  of  themselves. 

It  is  no  less  essential  that  your  chicks 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  show  what 
they  can  really  do.  Give  them  Larro 
advantages  while  you  enjoy  Larro  sav¬ 
ings  under  the  Larro  Pullet  Plan. 

This  Larro  two-mash  program  is  fast 
gaining  favor  all  over  America.  It’s  the 
result  of  careful  poultry  nutrition  work 
carried  on  continuously  since  1923  at 
Larro  Research  Farm.  Practical-minded 
poultrymen  appreciate  its  economy  in 
labor— time— and  feed  costs.  There  are 


Start  with  Larro  .  .  .  stay  with  Larro.  Follow 
the  Larro  Program  all  the  way  from  chicks  to 
layers.  Full  particulars  are  yours,  free,  in  the 
Larro  Chick  Book.  See  your  Larro  dealer  today 
or  write  nearest  office. 


General  Mills 
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We’ve  gathered  more  than  123,300 
dozen  eggs  and  carefully  tabulated 
the  records  of  the  hens  that  laid  them 
on  the  Research  Farm.  Now  we  can 
tell  you  with  a  great  deal  of  assurance 
that  we  believe  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-min  will  be  especially  beneficial 
to  your  flock  in  winter. 

These  eggs  were  laid  in  check-pen 

Dr.' Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN 


tests — one  pen  getting  Pan-a-min,  the 
other  pen  not  getting  it.  Always  the 
Pan-a-min  birds  have  consumed  more 
feed  and  laid  more  eggs.  p 

Try  Pan-a-min — to  help  step  up 
the  feed  intake  and  the  egg  output 
of  your  flock.  Get  this  and  other  Dr. 
Hess  Products  for  both  Poultry  and 
Livestock  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

supplies  tonics  and  minerals 


COLONIAL 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  ly.  fln'nr'oved 

Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money?  Ln,'.8' W°P„  ,e° 
Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial  r<  ■■ 

Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG  I  HATCHES 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  0verl50,000  1  nil  I IV 
Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  18  years  (dam’s  I  whILI 
R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of 
ing  Contest  Pens — FIVE  IJ.S.  Grand  Champion  Pens 
Breeds  added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Grade 
Chicks  are  50%  (some  nearly  100%)  blood  out  of  R.O.P.  Hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 


Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
LOWS?  AQfi  located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
At  V  I  varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  HYBRIDS  also. 

"  I  Mm  iob  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or  card 
today_  for  _2  BIG_  FREE  CHICK  BOOKS. 


Sex-Guaranteed 

PULLETS 

•>  - 1  z,S£ 


TWO  BIG 


Book  No.  1:  New  farm-tested  poultry  book; 
latest  discoveries  reported  by  20  farm 
college  experts.  Book  No;  2:  Colonial's 
Chick  Catalog  with  pictures  in  natural  col¬ 
ors.  33  poultry-raising  articles.  Both  Freel 


DOUGLASTON-BRED'M  EANS  PROFITS 


Farm  Produces  unusual  chicks,  that  promise  steady 
for  dnmfitahi0/  ,B1CL  e88s-  f!°r  16  Feara  our  B.  I.  Beds  hare  been  bred 
h-o  results  steadily  developed  by  culling,  trapnesting,  progeny 

,'ne,  and  check-ups  in  egg  laying  contests.  (Witness  our  342  egg. 
376.(h>  hen  a  year  ago,  fourth  highest  official  record  for  all  time).  This 

tub^Jefted  for  Prrilonum  C°Unt  °°  PT°&tS  WUh  °Ur  cMcks!  AI1  breeders 

EARLY — at  present  low  prices  through  January.  You  can  count 
on  delivery  on  exact  date  promised.  Beds,  Crosses,  Sexed  or  unsexed 
Catalog  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


Mm 


ROUTE  3 
FARM  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


DOUGLASTON’S'R.I.REDStCROSSES 


Xivrzbilvtii  PLuA.  /  HEAVY 

ECC  PRODUCTION  -  PROVEN  in  CONTEST  RECORDS 


GRANDVIEW  “  EGG  BASKET”  STRAIN 
WILL  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU 

Think  of  owning  birds  that  have  the  bred-in  ability  to  lay  200  eggs  and  more 
for  you — and  be  alive  and  healthy  at  the  year’s  end.  Contest  records  prove 
Grandview  Leghorns  can  "take  it."  1943  Texas  Contest — every  bird  alive  at 
the  end— only  13  bird  pen  in  entire  contest  to  make  this  record.  The  "Egg 
Basket”  Strain  is  rich  in  imported  Tom  Barron  Blood  Plus  Hanson  World 
Kecord  winning  blood. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  originators  of  the 


GRANDVIEW 


SCHWEDLER'S  Worlds  Record 

Winning  Chicks 


20  WORLD’S  RECORDS 


■the 


VAIL  ABLE 
Year  Around 


DDT. 


with 

PYRETHRUM 


FOR  SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BREDS”  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS,  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World’s  Beeords.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  V  ET  ERANS—  Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG— 

Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


SCHWE&LERS 

HATCHERY 


Toxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


Spray  brooder 
house. 
Kills  germs. 
Helps  prevent 
disease. 


Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  red 
mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas  and  similar 
pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat¬ 
ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

FOR  COLDS— Spray  thick  mist  In  poultry  house 
several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESfERTOWH,  WO. 


More  effective  for  two  power¬ 
ful  reasons.  10%  D.D.T.  in 
powder  form  plus  pyrethrum, 
the  fastest  known  killing  agent.  Con  be  applied 

to  individual  birds,  on  roosts,  drop  boards,  etc. 
<*  , 

Destroys  lice  and  other  insects.  Send  no  money. 

Order  by  mail  C.O.D.  2  large  packages  $1.00 

plus  postage  (or  send  $1.00  we  pay  postage). 

SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  561  LAB.  BLDG., 


South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Dealers  Write  For  Special  Offer 


Grange  News 

Located  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  New  York,  the  Menands  Mar¬ 
ket  has  built  up  a  tremendous  patron¬ 
age,  and  farmers'  come  from  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  rent  the  market  stalls  and 
dispose  of  their  fresh  products.  Many 
buyers  bring  their  trucks  as  far  as  100 
miles  and  more,  because  of  the  good 
reputation  of  this  market.  The  Menands 
Market  had  its  beginning  in  a  Grange 
meeting.  Members  provided  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  and  the  full  strength  of 
Grange  influence  in  a  dozen  counties  in 
Eastern  New  York  was  thrown  into  the 
effort.  New  York  Granges  consider  this 
market  as  one  of  the  “children”  of  their 
organization,  and  with  just  pride  can 
point  to  it  as  a  significant  illustration  of 
what  properly  managed  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  can  accomplish.  Incidentally,  the 
Granges  themselves  have  gained  decid¬ 
edly  in  membership  and  strength  be¬ 
cause  of  their  participation  in  this  suc¬ 
cessful  endeavor. 


A  good  illustration  of  lifetime  loyalty 
and  service  is  supplied  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Grange  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  devotion.  Walter  Dorman,  a 


Walter  Dorman,  Ontario  County,  N.Y., 
70  years  a  Grange  member . 

member  of  Union  Grange,  received  his 
initiation  into  that  body  in  a  class  of  12 
in  May  1875,  and  he  has  just  celebrated 
the  completion  of  his  70  years  of  Grange 
membership — the  last  survivor  of  his 
class.  He  has  held  numerous  offices  in 
subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges,  is 
very  prominent  in  Grange  fire  insur¬ 
ance  activities  of  Ontario  County,  and 
for  43  years  was  an  active  director  of 
pne  of  the  largest  Grange  mutual  fire 
insurance  organizations  in  that  part  of 
the  State. 


Perhaps  the  oldest  living  Grange 
member  in  the  United  States  is  a  lady 
in  Putnam  County,  New  York,  and  a 
member  of  Putnam  Valley  Grange  for 
44  years.  She  has  recently  celebrated 
her  104th  birthday,  which  was  made  an 
occasion  for  her  to  receive  many  gifts, 
greetings  and  congratulations  from  her 
numerous  friends.  In  spite  of  her  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  this  lady,  Mrs.  Emily  F. 
Perry,  is  still  active  about  her  home 
carrying  on  many  household  duties,  at¬ 
tends  Grange  meetings  and  is  almost 
invariably  in  her  place  at  church  on 
Sunday.  She  retains  all  her  faculties 
remarkably  well,  and  is  greatly  beloved 
in  her  home  community. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Grange  has  re¬ 
corded  members  who  had  reached  the 
century  mark,  and  occasionally  a  year 
or  two  beyond  that.  In  fact,  there  are 
known  to  be  at  least  a  half  dozen  such 
patrons  now  living  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  believed  that  Mrs.  Perry  ranks 
first  as  to  age  and  Grange  affiliation. 


Another  Grange  hall  fire,  due  to  light¬ 
ning,  has  wiped  out  the  entire  property 
of  a  Vermont  unit,  Clover  Leaf  Grange 
at  Bradford  in  Orange  County.  It  marks 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  old  land¬ 
marks  of  that  locality,  the  building  hav¬ 
ing  been  used  as  the  Bradford  Town 
Hall  until  the  Grange  purchased  it  in 
1936.  Clover  Leaf  Grange  is  not  large 
in  membership  nor  strong  in  finances, 
but  these  plucky  Patrons  have  already 
taken  steps  looking  toward  the  erection 
of  a  new  home  as  soon  as  possible. 


During  the  past  year,  95  new  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  were  organized  in 
26  different  States,  and  137  new 
Juvenile  units  were  located  in 
28  States.  In  net  membership  gain, 
Washington  led  with  an  increase  of 
4,024,  New  York  was  second  with  3,498 
and  Ohio  third  with  3,195.  California 
passed  the  3,000  mark  in  gain  and  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Pennsylvania  were  also  close 
to  it,  while  six  othpr  States  gained  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  2,000. 


Scores  of  Boy  Scout  troops  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  sponsored  by  local 
Granges,  whose  members  raise  money 
to  provide  the  youngsters  with  uniforms 
and  other  equipment.  A  Grange  mem¬ 
ber  is  frequently  selected  as  Scout  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  on  many  occassions  the  entire 
troop  membership  is  invited  to  the 
Grange  hall  to  put  on  a  program,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  refreshments  and  a  general 
good  time  provided  by  the  Grange,  one 
of  its  many  worth  while  activities.  D. 


WRITE  A  CARD  TODAY 
for  Full  Information  on... 


SMITH’S 

MOTHER  NATURE 


BROODER 


PATENTED  . 

OVER 

170,000 

USERS 


-  BROODER  HOUSE 
•id  BROODER 
ALL  III  ORE  . .  . 


$4 


75 


PREPAID  for 
Plans  &  Heater 


CHICK  HARDENER  HERE 


AMAZINGLY  DIFFERENT  .  .  .  WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTION 
and  CUSTOMER  STATEMENTS  ON  PROFITS  MADE  .... 


LOWER  COST,  LESS  WORK  RAISING  CHICKS 
in  This  AMAZING  BROODING  SYSTEM 

Instead  of  buying  a  $60  brooder  house  and  a  $10 
brooder,  you  can  now  get  Smith’s  Mother  Nature 
Brooding  System,  which  is  a  brooder  house  and 
brooder  all  in  one!  All  you  pay  for  everything 
furnished  is  $4.75. 

Each  Unit  Broods  Up  to  150  Chicks 

Each  unit  broods  successfully  up  to  150  chicks  6  to  8 
weeks  on  as  little  as  one  gallon  a  week  of  kerosene. 
You  can  brood  as  many  chicks  as  you  desire  by 
having  more  than  one  unit. 

Easy  to  Clean — Safe — Sanitary 

It’s  low -cost!  Convenient!  Simple!  No  getting  up 
at  nights  to  see  if  chicks  are  warm!  Safe!  Sanitary 
— no  more  crowding  and  piling  up. 

Built  at  home  quickly,  easily  from  simple  plana 
any  15-year-old  boy  can  understand,  using  scrap 
lumber,  old  packing  cases,  or  new  lumber  if  desired. 
Plans  and  heating  system  furnished  for  just  $4.75 
postpaid.  Investigate  this  astonishing  invention  now 
— before  your  chicks  arrive! 

WRITE  TODAY  For  Full  Information 
Postcard  Will  Do 

J.  A.  SMITH  CO. 

BOX  5623-A,  2214  DOLMAN  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS  4,  MO. 
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Old  Reliable 
BLACK  LEAP  00 


KILLS 
CHICKEN - 

40  LICE  and 

Feather-Mites 


Lice  and  feather- 
mites  can  be  destroyed  quickly,  easily 
and  with  very  little  cost.  Apply  to 
roosts  according  to  directions. 

SAVES  LABOR 

Saves  time  and  saves  handling  the 
chickens.  Buy  only  in  factory-sealed 
containers  to  insure  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 


INCORPORATED  •  •  •  LOUISVILLE  2,  KENTUCKY 


FREE 


New  1946  Book 
on  Chick  Raising 

This  free  book  tells 
how  to  raise  big, 
healthy  birds  with  long  laying  life,  and  how 
you  may  save  up  to  30%  or  more  on  feed  cost. 

Gives  full  information  On  the  rearing  plan 
which  has  produced  many  World's  Record 
egg-laying  champions  In  the  National  Con¬ 
tests.  A  gold  mine  of  valuable  Information  on 
how  to  cash  in  on  the  profit  opportunity  for 
poultrymen  In  1946.  For  your  FREE  copy 
write  today  to  ■ 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.  Dept.  A-29,  Chicago  4.  III. 


Sturdy  attractive  shelters  for 
chickens  and  turkeys.  Any¬ 
one  can  assemble  in  half  an 
hour  or  disassemble  for  stor¬ 
age  over  winter.  Save  feed 
and  raise  better  pullets  out 
on  range.  Shipped  in  fiat 
sections  fully  built  and 
painted.  Weight  259  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc. 

BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

WARREN,  OHIO 


Free  literature. 

M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE. 


INVENTORY-TIME 

If  you’re  a  farsighted 
poultryman,  you’ll  take  the 
time  now  to  inventory  your 
present  supplies  and  plan  far  enough  ahead 
to  insure  getting  what  you  want  of  postwar 
products.  Our  folder  gives  variety  of  supplies 
and  choice  of  brands. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO. 

WM.  M.  LEWIS,  PROP. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Fight  Infantile  Paralysis  —  January  14-31 


How  to  Make  Money  by  Mail 

Easy  way  to  start  new  or  expand 
present  work;  opportunity  success 
operating  plan,  no  loans  needed, 
6ure  -  fire  profits;  astonishing 
FACTS,  particulars  free.  Howard 
iHouse,  Melrose  76-205,  Mass. 
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Milk  Dealers  and  Stooges  Try  New  Swindle 


for  nothing  if  it  will  help  you  make  a 
profit;  we  don’t  want  any  pay  at  all 
for  that  milk  if  you  don’t  want  to  give 
it  to  us.” 

Today,  the  butter  price  is  based  on 
the  wholesale  butter  market  quotations 
which  are  pretty  well  rigged  by  the 
big  manufacturers.  There  is,  hqwever, 
always  the  possibility  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  unfair  trade  practices,  so 
than  an  outward  appearance  of  respecta¬ 
bility  is  usually  maintained.  But  this 
amendment  would  relieve  the  dealers 
from  even  that  responsibility.  They  would 
have  to  account  to  the  Federal  Order 
pool  only  for  the  auction  price  which 
would  be  the  price  posted  under  the 
Class  IV  price,  since  no  buyer  would 
offer  more  than  the  posted  price  or,  if 
there  were  no  buyers,  the  handler  him¬ 
self  would  bid  in  the  milk  at  the  posted 
price.  This  posted  price  could  be  any¬ 
where  from  five  cents  below  the  Class 
IV  price  all  the  way  down  to  zero.  It 
is  not  very  difficult  therefore  to  imagine 
the  tons  of  milk  that  would  be  poured 
into  Class  IV  at  a  price  completely 
subject  to  dealers’  whims  over  which 
no  one  could  have  any  control. 

Monopoly  Control  of  Butter  Price 

There  is  even  more  to  the  scheme 
than  that.  This  auction  plan  permits  the 
posting  of  milk  at  a  price  “below  the 
class  value  set  forth  in  the  Order.”  This 
seems  to  assume  that  the  Federal  Order 
price  on  butter,  for  example,  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  posting.  But  no  such 
butter  price  would  exist  at  that  time. 
The  January  1946  butter  price,  to  be 
announced  February  5,  will  be  the 
average  New  York  wholesale  butter 
price  during  the  month  of  January,  as 
determined  by  butter  dealers  and,  to 
some  slight  extent,  by  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Any  price  posted  would  there¬ 
fore  be  merely  a  guess  by  country  plant 
operators  as  to  what  the  wholesale 
price  might  be  for  the  current  month. 
Obviously,  if  one  operator  posted  at  10 
cents  below  an  estimated  price  and  bid  it 
in  himself  in  the  absence  of  buyers,  an¬ 
other  operator  would  post  at  20  cents 
under  in  order  to  move  his  milk,  while 
a  third  operator  might  go  30  cents 
under,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  average 
wholesale  butter  price  would  actually 
be  based  on  the  average  of  declining 
posted  prices  during  that  month;  be¬ 
cause  in  the  flush  period  (when  this 
scheme  would  really  work  to  perfection 
for  dealers)  the  manufacturer  would 
sell  rather  than  hold  and  he  would  sell 
at  whatever  price  he  could  get,  down 
to  his  margin  of  saving  by  his  purchase 
at  the  posted  price.  All  of  which  means 
that  the  big  dealers  who  dominate  the 
surplus  outlets  would  have  full  and  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  price  of  butter 
every  month,  greater  than  ever  before. 

Would  Reduce  all  Milk  Prices 

It  follows,  as  was  stated  briefly  be¬ 
fore,  that  this  auction  plan  knocks  the 
last  remaining  prop  out  from  under  the 
Federal  Order  system  of  pricing  milk, 
because  every  class  price  under  the 
Order  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  hooked 
to  the  butter  price  and  when  the  butter 
price  falls,  as  it  must  under  the  post¬ 
ing  plan,  every  class  price  falls  with  it. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  downward 
trend  in  the  New  York  butter  price 
would  cause  a  similar  trend  in  the 
Chicago  butter  price,  and  when  that 
occurred,  the  income  of  every  dairy 
farmer  in  every  one  of  the  48  States 
would  be  adversely  affected.  From  the 
moment  this  auction  plan  went  into 
operation,  there  would  be  a  downward 
price  spiral  that  only  the  dealers  them¬ 
selves  could  stop,  and  then  only  when 
they  desired  to  do  so. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  vicious  plot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  powers  they  are  asking 
for.  So  far,  these  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties  for  irresponsible  dealer  control  and 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

domination  have  been  mentioned  by  no 
one,  but  producers  can  rest  assured  that 
the  dealers  would  not  be  bragging  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Certainly,  the  whole  setup  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  know  full  well  just 
what  they  are  shooting  for.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  posting  plan  gives  fluid  plant 
handlers  the  privilege  of  posting  “re¬ 
mainders  of  milk.”  To  the  average 
person,  “remainder”  means  something 
small;  but  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
milk  business  it  is  undoubtedly  plan¬ 
ned — since  “remainder”  is  nowhere  de¬ 
fined — to  post  large  quantities  of  milk 
in  advance  of  receipt;  conceivably  even 
a  plant’s  full  month’s  intake. 

There  is  the  further  evidence  that  the 
big  dealers  know  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  when  they  base  all  their  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  plan  on  the  assumption 
that  there  will  be  an  unmanageable 
surpluses  this  Spring.  There  probably 
will  be  the  usual  flush  of  milk,  but  there 
are  no  positive  indications  yet  that  it 
will  be  in  any  way  unmanageable.  Most 
people,  with  the  exception  of  the  Big-3 
milk  monopoly  that  has  its  own  special 
axe  to  grind,  figure  that  consumption 
will  continue  high  through  1946  and 
that  dealers  are  going  to  find  continu¬ 
ally  profitable  markets  for  all  their 
milk.  What  additional  milk  there  may 
be  this  Spring  in  excess  of  demand  can 
and  will,  as  usual,  be  made  up  into 
manufactured  products  and  held  for  the 
short  period  next  Fall.  The  bugaboo 
that  is  being  raised  by  the  schemers 
about  producers  being  locked  out  of 
plants  because  of  oversupply,  is  just  so 
much  hogwash.  There  has  never  been 
a  milk  dealer  that  we  know  of  who  has 
refused  to  take  and  manufacture  all  of 
the  so-called  surplus  milk,  so  as  to 
reap  handsome  profits  for  himself. 

In  addition,  this  auction  plan  is  a  di¬ 
rect  invitation  to  collusion  among 
country  handlers  which  would  be  hard 
to  uncover  and  when  finally  established, 
would  have  already  wrecked  producer 
prices.  The  sour  history  of  diversion 
payments  offers  sufficient  proof  of  the 
possibilities  and  extent  of  the  new 
racket  available  to  the  monopoly  under 
the  proposed  auction  setup. 

Plenty  Evidence,  of  a  “Deal” 

Aside  from  the  disgraceful  exhibition 
of  “farm  leaders”  peddling  dealers’ 
wares,  publicly  protecting  their  bosses’ 
interests  and  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  every  doubt  as  to  future  uncertain¬ 
ties,  there  is  the  further  interesting 
.  fact  that  no  large  dealer  has  raised  even 
a  feeble  protest  against  the  request  to 
raise  the  consumer  price  three  cents  a 
quart,  even  though  such  a  move  would 
curtail  consumption  and  therefore  re¬ 
duce  profits  on  fluid  sales.  The.  answer 
is  easy.  It  is  no  sacrifice  for  dealers  to 
give  up  a  few  of  their  extra  pennies  on 
fluid  milk  if  they  can  at  the  same  time 
gain  thousands  of  dollars  extra  profit 
in  manufacturing  operations.  In  other 
words,  if  there  ever  was  a  deal  between 
big  dealers  and  their  farm  stooges,  this 
is  it.  It  should  be  continually  borne  in 
mind  that  while  the  Class  I  increase  is 
dependent  on  the  removal  of  the  milk 
..subsidy,  the  diversion  payments  and 
the  auction  plan  are  not.  In  other 
words,  if  producer  approval  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  both,  then  the  first 
may  not  go  into  operation  but 
the  second  certainly  will,  and  imme¬ 
diately.  In  other  words,  producers 
might  well  be  voting  only  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  certain  reduction  of  their  own 
milk  checks.  Aside  from  all  other  angles, 
this  is  something  to  be  carefully 
weighed  because  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  present  subsidy  may  not  be 
removed  this  coming  Spring,  but  rather 
will  be  tapered  off  later  on. 

Dairymen  to  Fight  Scheme 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  dairymen 
are  beginning  to  inquire  into  these 
dealer  proposals  because  the  more  they 
look,  the  more  crookedness  they  will 


find.  It  is  reported  that  the  Farmers 
Union  will  oppose  them  at  the  hearings 
later  this  month,  as  well  as  the  new 
Mutual  Co-operative  of  Independent 
Producers.  Even  though  an  officer  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  signed  both 
petitions  for  the  amendments,  there  is 
also  a  comforting  rumor  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  that  organization  are  by  no 
means  now  unanimous  in  their  ap¬ 
proval.  This  farm  opposition  to  the 
Big-3’s  whole  program  will  continue 
to  grow  because  producers  are  recog¬ 
nizing  it  for  what  it  really  is,  the 
typical  dealer  scheme  dressed  up  in 
new  and  different  clothes,  and  more — 
the  dirtiest  milk  vswindle  ever  sought 
to  be  hung  around  the  necks  of 
dairy  farmers.  w.  f,  b. 


Modern  Hives  Boost  Honey 
Yield 

Seriously  whittling  down  the  honey 
profits  on  many  farms  is  the,  practice 
of  keeping  bees  in  an  old-fashioned  box 
hive  without  movable  frames.  Since  the 
beekeeper  cannot  remove  the  frames  to 
check  the  condition  of  the  bees  his 
losses  from  disease,  pests,  and  high 
death  rate  are  abnormally  large.  A 
backyard  apiary  can  often  be  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  liability  into  an  asset 
by  transferring  the  bees  from  the  old 
box  hives  to  modern  hives,  and  at  the 
same  time  correcting  any  deficiencies  in 
the  colony. 

To  transfer  the  bees,  remove  the  box 
hive  from  its  stand  and  replace  with  a 
modern  hive  containing  full  frames  of 
wax  foundation.  Then  turn  the  box 
hive  upside  down,  remove  the  bottom 
board,  if  any,  and  cut  off  about  six 
inches  of  the  combs.  A  flat  board  is 
next  placed  on  the  box  and  drumming 
on  the  sides  of  the  box  is  started.  When 
about  half  of  the  bees  with  the  queen 
have  clustered  on  the  flat  cover  board, 
lift  it  up  and  shake  the  bees  off  in  front 
of  the  new  hive.  The  box  hive  with  its 
remaining  bees  and  brood  is  placed  on 
top  of  the  new  hive  with  an  inner 
cover,  having  a  bee  escape,  separating 
them.  The  straggler  bees  will  have 
worked  down  through  the  bee  escape 
within  a  few  days,  and  the  brood  in 
combs  will  have  emerged  and  passed 
down  through  the  escape  within  three 
weeks.  The  box  hive  is  then  removed; 
the  old  combs  may  be  melted  up  into 
wax  and  sold  on  the  present  market  for 
about  42  cents  per  pound.  If  some  of 
the  combs  in  the  box  hive  are  good 
brood  combs,  they  may  be  salvaged  by 
cutting  them  out  and  fitting  them  into 
the  empty  frames  of  the  new  hive, 
and  can  be  held  in  place  by  winding 
twine  about  them.  In  a  few  days  the 
bees  will  have  fastened  the  comb 
securely  to  the  frame  and  gnawed 
away  the  twine. 

When  the  bees  are  being  transferred, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  check  the  condition 
of  the  queen  and  the  amount  of  feed 
at  hand.  If  the  queen  f'om  the  box 
hive  colony  is  a  poor  layer,  she  should 
be  replaced  by  ordering  a  gentle  and 
profilic  laying  queen  from  a  commercial 
queen  breeder.  Occasionally,  the  bees 
wil  be  found  raising  a  young  queen  to 
replace  an  old  queen  that  is  failing  in 
her  egg  laying.  In  this  case,  thte  queen 
cells,  resembling  peanuts,  should  not  be 
destroyed.  However  ,if  the  queen  is 
laying  well  and  numerous  queen  cells 
are  found  hanging  from  the  bottom  of 
the  combs,  they  most  likely  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  swarm.  These  “swarm  cells” 
should  be  destroyed  every  seven  days 
until  the  swarming  desire  has  sub¬ 
sided. 

Usually,  when  several  box  hives  are 
being  discarded  in  favor  of  modern 
hives,  some  weak  colonies  are  found. 
Two  weak  colonies  may  be  turned  into 
a  paying  proposition  by  uniting  them, 
leaving  the  best  queen  of  the  two  to 
head  the  united  force.  Unite  them  by 
placing  one  hive  above  the  other  with 
only  one  thickness  of  newspaper  sepa¬ 
rating  the  bees.  The  bottom  board  of 
the  upper  hive  and  the  cover  of  the 
bottom  hive,  of  course,  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  Smoke  the  bees  and  slit  a  few 
holes  in  the  paper.  In  a  day  or  two, 
the  bees  will  have  have  gnawed 
through  the  paper  and  be  peacefully 
united.  Clarence  Tontz 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SAUE:  Champion  log  cutter,  complete  with  motor. 
M.  Newman.  61-12  77th  St.,  Elmhurst.  L.  I..  N.  \. 


POWER  chain  saw  and  operators  for  hire.  A 
DesForges.  Rexford.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Old  cars,  gas,  steam,  electric.  Richard  >1. 

Holland,  870  Water  St..  Fitchburg.  Mass 


Modern  hives  such  as  these  at  Arthur  Schultz’s  apiaries  in  Fond  du  Lac  County, 
Wisconsin,  have  movable  frames  that,  permit  accurate  and  easy  inspection  of 
the  bees  in  order  to  keep  a  check  on  their  condition  and  general  health. 


WILL,  exchange  interior  decorating  ideas  for  turni- 
ture,  old  lamps,  China,  silver,  glass,  books,  jewelry, 
homemade  articles,  plants  and  farm  produce.  Anna  . 
Hall,  7  Lester  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  30  tons  baled  A  mixed  hay.  James 

Conklin,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ . 

HARDIE  sprayer,  30  gallons  per  minute  capacity.  300 

gallon  tank,  slyd  mounted,  excellent  condition. 

D.  S.  Campbell,  Route  2,  Johnstown.  X.  Y _ 

CORDE’  bags,  black,  brown,  $12  each:  no  C.O.D. 
Mrs.  Anthony  Slabowicz,  100  Cross  Road,  \  alley 

Falls,  Rhode  Island. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Two  7 Vs  K.V.A.  and  one  10  K.V.A. 

Witte  Diesel  electric  light  plants.  110/220  volts 
60  cycles  1  phase.  These  plants  are  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  will  sell  reasonable.  E.  A.  Strobino,  II 
Beach  St.,  Bethel,  Conn.  Phone  Danbury  4692 -W, 

FOR  SALE:  Fordson  tractor  on  rubber,  Detroit  mower 

and  Ferguson  plow,  Cletrac  30B  with  bulldozer. 
Clectrae  model  W  for  parts.  Stuart’s  Fruit  Farm, 
Granite  Springs,  Westchester  County;  N.  Y. 
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PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


FIRST  BREEDER  TO 
ENTER  A  COMPLETE 
6-YEAR  OLD  PEN  IN 
OFFICIAL  HEN 
CONTESTS  - 

Also  first  breeder  to  make  a  new 
World  Record  on  a  five  year  old 
complete  pen  of  old  hens  at  an 
official  contest  — -  record  made  at 
Vineland  in  1945,  12,847.85  points. 
Highest  8-year  production  average, 
all  birds  entered,  for  breeders  with 
700  birds  or  more,  over  all  breeds. 
Highest  livability  last  8  years  for 
breeders  with  700  Leghorns  or 
more  entered.  Catalog. 


IRVING  K ADDER 

BOX  lOO,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Parmenter  Strain  Reds 


My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and 
double  pedigreed  males  bought  direct 
from  Parmenter  last  March.  Also  Red- 
Rock  sex-link  and  Rock-Red  barred  cross 
chicks.  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  throughout  the  East. 

F.  d.  THOMAS,  R.F.D.-N,  Medway,  Mass. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  39. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

.CONVALESCENT  HOME:  Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
diabetic  invalids:  excellent  nursing  care:  20  miles 
from  New  York.  Beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
2195  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care :  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to-  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 
crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. _ 

AVERY'S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey;  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.60, 
10  lbs.  $3,00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah, ,N.  Y. 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $9,  not  prepaid.  No 
C.  O.  P.’s.  F.  W,  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  New  'York. 
HONEY:  12  lbs.  clover,  postpaid  $3.  No  C.  O.  D.’s. 
F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  New  York. _ 

BLACK  Walnut  Meats.  Best  grade.  Price  lb.  $1.65; 

2  lbs.  $3.25;  5  lbs.  $7.75  prepaid.  R.  L.  Hannan, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. _ , 

BUTTERNUT  Meats:  Price  lb.  $1.S0;  2  lbs.  $3.55; 

5  lbs.  $7.75.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Hannan,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  Send  invoice.  Garden  Gold  Apiaries, 
West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre¬ 
paid  3rd  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind);  10  lbs.,  $1.15  prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  Grapefruit,  $2.00; 

Tangerines,  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Ramsey, 
Pomona  Park,  Fla. _ 

INDIAN  RIVER  oranges:  Sweet,  juicy,  tree-ripened. 

From  our  groves.  Bushel  $5.00;  Navels  $5.50: 
Tangerines,  half  bushel  $3.50.  Express  prepaid.  Lee 
Howell,  Grower,  Titusville.  Florida. _ _ _ 

WHILE  IT  lasts:  Honey  from  Fall  flowers  only:  one 
5-lb.  pail  $1.25;  one  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $6.66; 
ship  by  express  collect;  no  C.  O.  D.  St.  Lawrence 
River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. _ 

PAPBRSHELL  Pecans  and  peanuts:  Delicious,  nour¬ 
ishing.  3  lb.  each  $2.75  postpaid:  10  lb.  each  $7 
express  prepaid.  Good  raw  or  roasted.  Colonial  Plant 
Farm,  Rebecca,  Ga. _ 

DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed, 
$4.35  bu:  half  $2.65  prepaid.  James  Kimber, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

INDIAN  River  Fruit,  exceptionally  good,  direct  from 
groves.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit,  $3.90;  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.10;  half 
Marsh  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.40;  oranges,  $4.60; 
Temple  oranges,  $5.10.  Half-bushels:  3t  of  foregoing 
prices.  On  single  shipments  of  over  4  bushels  to  one 
addressee,  20c  per  bushel  discount.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey;  10  lbs.  $2.90;  5  lbs.  $1.50. 

Buckwheat  10  lbs.  $2.40;  5  lbs.  $1.30,  postpaid 
third  zone.  An  excellent  Christmas  gift.  Harry  T. 
Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE  sugar  coupons,  order  5  lb.  can  dark  maple 
sugar,  only  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Jet..  Tt. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  $2.80  bushel;  grapefruit  $2.60; 

mixed  $2.70,  not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw,  1012  15th  St., 
Bradenton,  Florida. _ 

CLOVER,  wildflower  honey,  in  5  lb.  pails  $1.35; 

10-lb.  pails  $2.60.  Postpaid  second  zone.  George 
Arp,  Catsklll,  N,  Y. _ _ 

ORANGES,  tangerines,  grapefruit;  tree  ripened; 
mixed  bushel  $4  F.  O.  B.  lllsche,  Sanford,  Florida. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WANTED:  Strings  of  old  sleigh  bells  or  cow  bells. 

Write  description  and  price.  R.  F.  Mackey,  Pond 
Eddy,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Portable  35  acre  irrigation  system, 
Walter  D.  Seem,  Macungie,  Pa, _ 

COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 

Pricelist.  John  Roman.  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
WANTED:  Some  old  guns  for  trophy  room.  Give 
description  and  price.  Joseph  Marron,  Jr.,  269 
Gardener  Road,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. _ 

WANTED:  2 -wheel  trailer,  open  top.  Describe,  state 
condition,  Fendrich.  Brightwaters.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Never  used  all  steel  Amy  type  one  ton 
trailer,  new  tires.  No  reasonable  offer  refused  for 
quick  sale.  Leo  Schweitzer,  Armonk  Village  487. 
WANTED:  Wind  charger;  any  condition.  Clarence 
Wolford.  Port  Byron,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  A  spindle  for  a  flax  sparing  wheel. 

Bailey.  18  Burling  Lane.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  2,009  bags  osmunda  fern  fiber  (orchid 
peat).  Send  sample  and  price.  C.  Wranovics, 
Staten  Island  6,  New  York. _ 

OLD  ear  wanted.  Preferably  a  heavy  make  in  runnable 
condition.  Norman  Whitlock,  Sperry  ILL,  Bethany, 
Conn. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  horse  farm  wagon.  Victor  Purcell, 
High  Falls,  N,  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  American  No.  1  sawmill  with  15  H.P. 

gas  engine.  Wilfred  Layman,  R.F.D.  1,  Swan,  Lake, 
New  York. 
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CAL  &  CITE 


THE  DOUBLE-DUTY 
LIME  CREST  TWINS 


Chickens  have 
" childhood  diseases/'  too! 


And,  as  with  children,  these 
"childhood  diseases”  can  be  large* 
ly  overcome  by  proper  feeding. 

Sea  Pep  provides  the  vital  ”A” 
and  "D”  vitamins  that  chickens 
need  for  strong  bones  and  healthy 
bodies.  And,  because  it  contains 
a  natural  oil,  it  provides  them  in 


the  most  desirable  form.  Chickens 
prefer  an  oily  mash,  which  means 
greater  food  consumption  .  .  . 
faster  growth . . .  healthier  chicks. 
And,  eventually,  more  eggs  and 
greater  profits. 

Insist  on  Sea  Pep  being  used  in 
your  poultry  feeds. 


VAN  CAMP  LABORATORIES 

Division  of  Von  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.  •  Terminal  Island,  California 


W£  SAVE  YOU  MONEY, 

IT  IS  TRUE, 

FOR  OUR  SINGLE  PRODUCT 
PERFORMS  AS  TWO  I 


Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain's  snappy  chicks 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Reds, 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

GEORGE  1A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


HAVE  THE  BREEDING 
THAT  BUILDS  PROFITS 

I  Over  22  years  experience  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  Mapes  strain  for 
practical  production.  Prom  R.O.P. 
sired  —  TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 
breeders  Mapes  Hamps.  Br.  Rocks. 
Leghorns,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock 
Crosses  have  proven  ability.  Demand  is  heavy— re- 
I  serve  yours  now.  Write 

[MAPES  POULTRY  EAR^^^R|^jddJ|etown<_N|.Y. 


WE  ACT  AS  GRIT  i 
AND  MAKE  THE  SHELL- 
DOING  BOTH  JOBS 

MIGHTV  WELL. 


Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  act  as  grit- 
Supply  Calcium  for  steady  laying 


Without  calcium  a  hen  would  stop  laying  in  about 
2  weeks.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  not  only  supply 
calcium  hut  also  do  all  necessary  grinding — no  other 
grit  is  required. 

We’ll  gladly  send  free  samples  of  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals  and  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer. 
Just  drop  us  a  penny  postal  card. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK  1 


What  about  the  puzzle  contest  by  the 
Publishers’  Service  Company,  Inc.,  75 
West  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.?  Will  it  be 
as  disappointing  as  the  All-American 
and  Music  Appreciation  contests  were? 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  concern,  m.  m. 

New  York 

We  cannot  say  how  this  contest  will 
terminate.  The  previous  ones  were  in¬ 
vestigated  and  the  final  closing  speeded 
up.  It  is  the  same  concern.  The  present 
contest  is  under  review  by  the  Federal 
TradeCommission  and  while  the  company 
denies  all  allegations  against  them,  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  due  course.  The  con¬ 
test  is  offered  in  many  papers,  starting 
off  with  six  easy  rebustype  puzzles. 
Prizes  ranging  from  $10,000  to  small 
amounts  are  offered  and  contestants  must 
send  15  cents  with  each  reply  to  cover 
price  of  books,  etc.  The  company  resorts 
to  second  and  third  tie-breaking  con¬ 
tests,  and  offers  are  made  to  double  the 
prizes, '  but  additional  books  or  publi¬ 
cations  must  be  purchased.  Complaint 
is  made  that  the  representations  and 
implications  are  false  and  misleading; 
that  thousands  eligible  at  the  end  of 
the  first  contest  have  not  more  than  one 
chance  in  70  or  80  thousand  for  win¬ 
ning  a  prize  later  in  any  amount.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  have  the  final 
verdict.  Contests  are  fun,  but  to  our 
mind  they  should  have  a  definite  clos¬ 
ing  date  in  the  first  offer  and  the  result 
announced  at  the  date  fixed  and  prizes 
divided  if  necessary. 


Will  you  please  advise  me  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “A”  has  a  home  and  asks  $5,500 
for  it.  “B”  offers  $5,000.  “A”  decides  to 
split  the  difference  and  sell  it  for  $5,250 
and  .“B”  accepts  the  price. 

Meanwhile,  a  real  estate  agency 
claims  it  is  entitled  to  a  commission 
from  “A”  because  it  suggested  to  “B” 
that  he  look  at  “A’s”  place.  This  broker 
did  not  accompany  “B”,  nor  introduce 
“B”  to  “A”.  “A”  has  never  listed  his 
home  with  any  broker  and  has  not 
asked  any  broker  to  sell  it.  “A”  there¬ 
fore  refuses  to  pay  any  commission  on 
the  sale.  The  question  is,  can  the  broker 
force  “A”  to  pay  a  commission? 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  f.  k. 

On  such  facts,  “A”  does  not  owe  any 
brokerage  commission.  In  the  first 
place,  “A”  never  hired  the  real  estate 
agency  to  obtain  a  buyer  for  him,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  agency  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  the 
transaction  which  led  to  a  final  agree¬ 
ment.  Before  a  broker  can  legally  earn 
a  commission,  he  must  produce  a  buyer 
who  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  agree 
with  the  seller’s  terms.  In  this  case,  all 
that  the  broker  did  was  to  tell  “B’1  to  go 
and  look  at  “A’s”  property.  The  broker 
did  nothing  else.  He  is,  therefore,  not 
entitled  to  any  commission. 


As  administrator  of  an  estate  I  find  a 
few  things  about  which  I  would  like  ad¬ 
vice.  These  include  a  Northwestern  Life 
Insurance  policy;  some  electric  traction 
stock;  a  4/10  share  of  Dairymen’s  League 
and  stock  in  a  soap  company.  They  date 
from  1900  to  1918  and  while  I  doubt  if 
they  are  of  value,  would  like  your 
advice.  R.  h. 

N.  Y. 

The  insurance  company  referred  to 
was  placed  in  receivership  and  some 
risks  reinsured  in  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund  of  N.  Y.,  an  assessment  association 
and  changed  into  another  company, 
which  in  turn  was  liquidated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  information.  The  soap  com¬ 
pany  went  out  of  existence  and  the  trac¬ 
tion  company  had  been  out  of  business 
since  1921.  The  Dairymen’s  League  stock 
was  a  N.  J.  corporation,  but  was  largely 
in  the  nature  of  a  membership  fee.  The 
expenses  of  the  League  at  that  time 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  commission 
received  on  sales  of  milk  and  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  corporation  absorbed  in  the 
operations.  It  ceased  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  1922  and  was  later  dissolved  in 
New  Jersey,  the  expenses  of  this  disso¬ 
lution  absorbing  the  balance  of  its  as¬ 
sets.  The  stock  is  worthless  and  out  of 
existence  for  more  than  15  years.  Later 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  and  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  corporation.  We  regret 
finding  no  value  for  the  estate  in  these 
various  assets. 


The  Western  New  York  Auto  Service, 
operated  by  Phillip  and  Joseph  Simon, 
have  been  selling  “automobile  service 
agreements”  to  business  men,  charging 
$15  for  same.  The  agreement  purports 
to  straighten  parts  of  an  automobile 
that  are  damaged  in  a  collision  and  the 
owner  is  to  pay  for  materials  used.  It 
is  reported  that  one  party  who  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  these  $15  “agreements” 
found  that  it  did  not  contain  the  word 
“fenders”.  The  absence  of  this  word 
makes  an  “agreement”  seem  of  little 
value  for  a  collision  service.  It  again 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  reading  be¬ 
fore  signing  any  papers  or  making  any 
agreements. 

Two  or  three  requests  for  addresses 
and  information  have  been  received  but 
unfortunately  the  names  were  omitted 
in  two  letters  and  the  address  in  an¬ 
other  and  it  was  impossible  to  reply, 


CHAMBCBUN 

BARRED 
RCCRS 

Now  ready!  1946  booklet  on  these 
wonderful  chicks.  Tells  the  story, 
honestly,  sincerely.  Write  today. 
Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


MASS.-U.S.  CERTIFIED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Increase  your  profits  two  ways  with  one  of  America's 
oldest  breeds.  From  Bennett’s  breeding  that  pro¬ 
duced  280.79  egg  average  from  292  qualifying 
birds  in  R.O.P.  1945,  pullets  will  make  excellent 
layers.  Cockerels  will  grow  fast,  make  economical 
gains  and  develop  into  choice  broilers  for  premium 
markets.  Bennett’s  Rocks  are  in  demand  for 
crosses  so  don’t  delay — Order  Today.  Free  folder 
and  Price  List. 

Harry  S-  Bennett.  Box  R,  Ncrth  Brookfield.  Mass. 


For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Rocks  are  ideal.  Low  in 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 


Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality — bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  folder. 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
Tiie  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production. 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Rocks  you  can  depend  on  Comb3.  N.  H.-U.  8. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  egg  production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 


OLDEST 

STRAIN, 


u.s. 

R  O.P. 
A  State 
~  Supervised 

Here's  high  pro* 
ductlon  In  America's 
meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’* 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shfres,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  test*  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen.  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 
hybrids.  Minorca-Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austrn  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  These  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty,  We  also  have  all  popular  pure  bred  chicks.  Send  for 
Big  32  Page  Catalog. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Raise  your  owq  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM.  Muscatine,  lows 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M, 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

Htcj.p  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta.  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board:  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Union,  N.  J. _ . 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 

career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  AHerton  St..  Brookline  46,  Mass, 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  instit  Jlon  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay ;  work  considered  essential ;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  Stifle  School,  Wassaic.  N.  i. 
MARRIED  Farm  Couple  >tm«r  vr-wienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  neip;  modern  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished;  good  wages. 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.-Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 

ing  bouse;  attractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  good  wages;  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  BOX  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single,  interested  in  work¬ 

ing  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking: 
good  wages  and  living  conditions.  New  Jersey.  BUX 
1965,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Two  good  machine  milkers;  single  men. 

farm  raised;  experienced;  top  wages,  permanent.  New 
Jersey;  write  stating  when  available  and  how  reached 

by  telephone:  BOX  2218,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WOMEN,  29  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre- 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Mont  chore  Sanitarium, 

Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ — - 

HERDSMAN,  80  registered  Holsteins,  40  milking; 

good  calf  raiser;  approx.  $150;  8-room  house,  bath, 
electricity,  telephone,  rural  delivery;  only  reliable  man 
desired;  state  age,  family,  experLence.  references.  Als0 

single  man  for  general  farm  work.  Fruitlands  Farm, 

Valatie,  N.  Y.  - - - __ - 

WANTED:  Good  hand  and  machine  milkers;  have  good 
accommodations  for  a  married  man:  nice  cottage,  all 
conveniences.  Wood  lirook  Farms,  Mctucnen,  In.  J  -  • 

telephone  Metuehen  6-0360. _ _ _ — 

MARRIED  FARMER  with  family  capable  operating 
50-cow  North  Jersey  dairy  farm  wage-share  basis. 
BOX  2568.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED _ Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

'  central  New  Jersey ;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543.  Rural  New-Yorker  . 
W  4NTED  •  Dairy  farmer,  experienced  with  modern 
machinery  and  able  to  handle  DeLaval  milker,  house 
milk,  electric  and  good  wages.  Taylor  s  Dairy,  North 
Road.  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con- 

va'lescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.. 
Mt.  Vemon,  N.  Y. 


IURSE  tor  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vemon,  N.  Y. 


V ANTED:  Women  and  men  attendants  in  State |".st* . 

tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical  conation, 
oust  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers.  but 
ieed  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State,  ages  IS  60, 
.73  (plus  20%  emergency  increase)  per  month  and 
oom,  board  and  laundry;  eight  hour  day.  Write 
)i rector,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Housemother  for  girls  from  10  to  14. 

Protestant.  BOX  2643,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARM  Manager  and  Angus  herdsman  with  experience, 
for  registered  herd  on  a  modern,  well-equipped  farm 
m  Maryland  near  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  Eugene  B. 
Roberts.  Bowie,  Maryland. 


OOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. - 

V ANTED:  Assistant  to  superintendent  in  country  .i'!' 

stitution,  one  able  to  take  ^‘atin->alKural  N -Y 
alary  and  full  maintenance.  BOX  -b!3.  Rural  N. 


.V ANTED;  Woman  helper  in  cottage  for  girls;  no  ob 

jeetion  to  mother  with  child.  BOX  Lb09.  Rural  N.-5L 

W  ANTED :  Woman  helper  for  general  housework  and  to 

assist  nurse  in  small  infirmary  in  country  institution. 
)OX  2608.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORKING  foreman  and  regular  yearly  men  wanted 
for  large  fruit  farm.  Liberal  privileges.  Good  wages. 
>vertime  pay.  Covert  Apple  Orchards,  Interlaken,  N.  Xi 
INGLE  MEN  wanted  by  nationally  known.  Poultry 
farm.  Experience  not  required.  State  age,  height, 
•eight.  Wages  $100  per  month,  plus  board  and  room. 

IPX  A,  Redhird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. _ . 

('ANTED — Working  couple  at  Putney  School  Inn  and 
Youth  Hostel;  well  equipped  Inn  and  Hostel,  at- 
ractively  painted;  interesting  locale;  write  Mrs. 
;ebastion  Hinton,  Putney.  Vermont. 


;OOD  GENERAL  fanner  and  wife.  Man  for  general 
farming,  cattle  and  grain  raising  and  woman  for 
eneral  housework  and  cooking.  Write  to  Magnus  1  . 
ienzing.  Magnus  Beck  Brewing  Co.  Inc.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

DUPLE  wanted  for  farm  in  Somerset  County,  New 

Jersey.  Woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and  assist  with 
ousework.  Two  adults  and  three  children.  BOX  268J, 
hiral  New-Yorker. 


1ARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  good  reliable  general 
farmer  pleasant  working  conditions  and  living 
uarters.  W.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Far  Fields  Farm, 
.'ashington.  Conn. _ _ _ _ _ . 

EM  ALE:  Able-bodied  house  mother  to  guide,  train, 

and  supervise  a  group  of  girls  in  household  aetivi- 
es  in  a  correctional  school.  Excellent  living  aeeommo- 
ations,  pleasant  place  to  work.  Permanent  position, 
alary  range  $1,320-$1,800  a  year.  State  1  ersonnel 
'epartment.  State  Capitol.  Hartford.  Conn. _ _ 

iOM  AN  wanted  for  general  housework  Itl  country 

home,  near  Philadelphia.  .Separate  living  room, 
edrootn,  bath,  no  laundry,  excellent  working  eon- 
itione,  good  wages,  references  required.  C.  Davis, 
..  D.  1,  Collegeville,  Pa. _ _ 

[OUSEKEEPKR  for  pleasant  homo  in  small  mountain 

village  in  southern  Vermont.  Daughter  9  and  m "self. 

■eorgo  Myers,  Landgrove,  Vermont. _ 

ARETAKER,  children’s  camp;  room  and  board,  plus 
$25  month.  Summer  more.  Good  home.  Windsor 
-4011  or  write  Camp  Nimrod.  Livingston  Manor.  N.  Y. 

WANT  a  man  who  wants  to  learn  landscape,  garden¬ 

ing.  Small  business,  managed  by  owners.  Must  be 
mbitious,  able,  steady,  a  worker  in  sun  and  air.  Pay 
ccording  to  production.  No  liquor  or  profanity.  Tel. 
J.  3-1737  or  write  for  interview.  L.  Tuttle,  465 
lorris  Ave..  Elizabeth  3.  N.  J. 


i MEDIATE  opening  for  two  men  interested  in  cow 
testing  work.  Must  have  a  car.  Fairfield  County 
liry  Herd  Improvement  Association,  Box  9, 
mbury.  Conn.  _ _ 

ANTED:  Houseworker  in  small  private  country 

school ;  80  miles  from  New  York  City.  Man  or  woman. 
rite  BOX  2652,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

'PORTUNITY  for  mother  and  teen-age  son.  Mother 

to  cook  for  small  family,  son  to  attend  good  prepara- 
ry  school.  Write  Headmaster,  Mount  Ilonnon.  Mass. 

1WYER  —  Cross  cutters,  mill  hands,  steady  employ¬ 

ment;  48  hours  weekly.  Apply  Donatoni  Brothers, 
9  West  Main  St..  Rockaway,  N.  J. _ 

>OK -Houseworker,  references,  four  in  family;  own 

room  and  bath;  best  wages.  Write  A.  M.  Hall,  11 
itland  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ARRIBD  Man,  caro  for  and  milk  21  purebred  Swiss, 

twice  per  day,  DeLaval  milker,  everything  modern, 
jiartment,  oil  heat,  electric  range;  $150  per  month, 
•ookfield  Farm,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED— Male  and  female;  salary  $1,200  a 
year  and  up.  If  you  are  in  good  physical  health, 
write,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man  for  general  cleaning  in 

small  country  hotel  and  bar.  Pleasant  surroundings, 
good  living  conditions.  Board,  room,  laundry  and 
salary.  30  miles  from  New  York  City,  conveniently 
located.  Apply  to  Frank  Pallassino  at  Nanuet  Hotel, 
Nanuet,  N,  Y. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Groom,  sober;  room  and  board;  $100. 

Kenilworth  Riding  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  Farmer  to  furnish  half  and  share 
half  on  my  farm,  equipped  for  15  cows.  New  silo, 
running  water  in  barns,  team  of  horses  and  all  tools 
needed;  95  acres  plowable,  some  alfalfa.  Will  furnish 
seed  tor  mare.  Near  Albany;  busses  pass  door.  Must 
be  sober  and  reliable.  BOX  2658,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman,  single  preferred, 
not  of  50.  Apply  giving  references.  Connecticut  State 
School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 

COUPLE:  General  utility  man  on  small  farm  to  at¬ 
tend  vegetable  garden  and  small  number  of  chic-kerfs 
and  turkeys.  Should  be  able  to  drive  car  and  da  odd 
jobs  about  the  premises.  Wife  to  assist  in  the  house. 
Modem  cottage  on  premises,  plus  good  salary.  Perma- 
nent.  Westchester  County.  BOX  2663,  Rural  N.-Y, 

SINGLE  Herdsman  for  registered  Guernsey  herd  of 
32  head.  Excellent  working  and  living  conditions  on 
an  up-to-date  farm.  DeLaval  milker  is  used  and  some 
butter  is  made.  BOX  2662,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  Woman,  white,  who  likes  to  care  for  children; 

no  experience  necessary;  own  room,  bath,  liberal  time 
off.  Have  houseworker  with  us.  $100  per  month.  Call 
collect  Manhasset  3403,  or  write  Alla,  8  Allston 
Place,  Manhasset,  Long  Island. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  18  to  30  years  old,  to  care  for 
girl  of  6  years  and  light  housekeeping.  A  good 
home  instead  of  wages;  in  country.  Box  No.  283, 
Coudersport,  Pa. _ 

A  SAWYER  wanted,  single  or  married:  also  2  men  to 
work  on  farm.  Steady  job.  State  how  much  pay 
wanted.  Write  O.  B.  Peters,  Johnson,  Orange  Co., 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  on  large  Long 
Island  farm.  Wife  to  run  stand  in  Summer.  New  5 
room  bungalow,  all  conveniences.  Good  pay.  Must  have 
good  references  and  a  hard  worker.  Machine  operated, 
no  animals  on  farm.  BOX  2659,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Caretaker,  married  farmer,  caretaker, 
gardener  for  farm  home  on  Long  Island.  Care  of 
livestock,  daily  chores.  Wife  willing  to  do  some  work. 
State  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  2666,  R.  N.-Y. 
WANTED  couple  for  small  Stone  Ridge  estate;  woman 
to  be  good  plain  cook,  man  with  practical  farming 
experience  for  general  outside  work.  Liberal  salary, 
meals  and  comfortable  living  quarters.  Couple  may 
have  small  child,  grade  school  nearby.  Profitable  busi¬ 
ness  project  planned  in  which  man  may  share  with¬ 
out  investment.  Answer  giving  ages,  detailed  experi- 
cnee  and  references.  G.  H.  Cox,  Jr,,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  man  or  boy  as  general  helper  around  country 
home;  board  and  laundry.  Pleasant  home  surround¬ 
ings,  retarded  or  convalescent  considered.  Wiite  BOX 
2665,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married,  with  knowledge  of  poultry,  farm 
animals,  tools,  tractors,  etc.  House  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges;  wife  required  assist  during  weekends,  extra 
pay.  Write  experience,  reference.  Box  2664,  Rural  N.-Y. 
POULTRYMAN,  expert  in  poultry  raising,  for  farm 
located  up-State,  147  miles  from  New  York.  Please 
state  experience,  references  and  salary  expected.  BOX 
2671,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  for  general  housework,  plain  cooking,  not 
over  age  40.  Salary  $125  per  month,  regular  annual 
vacation  with  pay,  usual  time  off.  Responsibility  more 
desirable  than  fanciness.  Own  comfortable  room.  Two 
small  children  in  New  York  City  suburban  household. 
Do  not  apply  unless  permanent  job  wanted.  Must  en¬ 
close  recent  photo.  Interview  necessary.  E.  A.  S.,  77 
Elk  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  man  or  woman,  fond  of  children,  for  cook, 
1st  floor  work;  Morristown,  N.  J.  $30-$35  weekly. 
Telephone  Morristown  4-4041R  between  8:30  and  9:30 
A.M.  or  write  Mrs.  John  Langhorne,  R.F.D.  2, 
Morristown.  N,  J. _ 

WANTED:  For  children's  institution  in  Westchester 
County,  assistant  cottage  mother.  Plain  cooking. 
BOX  2670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  work  in  kitchen  or  pantry  in 
country  institution.  Knowledge  of  cooking  desirable. 
Box  2669,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Experienced  creamery  worker;  prefer  one 
with  knowledge  of  making  cottage  cheese  and  butter- 
milk.  BOX  266S,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  as  assistant  herdsman,  finest 
purebred  Jerseys.  Must  be  excellent  milker.  Splendid 
opportunity.  BOX  2683.  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  for  outside  work  on 
purebred  dairy  farm.  Modern  living  quarters. 
Pleasant  surroundings.  BOX  2684,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Gardener-greenhouse  man  on  Long  Island 
estate.  Wages  $120  per  month  plus  board  and  lodg- 
ing.  BOX  2681,  Rural  New-Yrorker. _ 

STEADY",  experienced  men  wanted  for  logging  opera¬ 
tion.  Adequate  housing  available.  BOX  2679, 
Rural1  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Helper  in  childrens’  cottage.  No  objection 
to  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  2673,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED:  Young  woman  to  work  with  crops  and  live¬ 
stock  on  well  equipped  New  York  farm.  Salary  and 
bonuses.  For  more  information,  write  fully  about 
yourself  to  BOX  2678,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CREAMERY"  man  for  farm  plant.  Youmans  Farms, 
New  Scotland,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  settled  person;  modem  7-room 
house;  residential  neighborhood;  own  newly  furnished 
room  and  bath;  washing  machine;  2  adults,  child  cared 
for  by  mother;  permanent  position.  Salary  $100  month. 
Write  Mrs.  I.  Kovitz,  1920  East  4th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  Y’ork. 

COOK  wanted,  family  of  five;  located  Somerset 
County.  New  Jersey.  BOX  2683,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

GENERAL  houseworker.  Family  two  adults,  one  child. 

Small  modem  country  home.  Every  convenience. 
Own  room  and  bath.  BOX  602.  East  Islip.  L.  I. 
HERDSMAN,  single,  for  90  head  of  registered 
Holsteins.  Must  be  a  reliable,  energetic,  young  man; 
who  will  take  interest  in  building  an  outstanding 
herd.  Interesting  proposition.  Excellent  board  and 
room.  40  miles  from  New  York  City.  BOX  2686, 
Rural  New-Y"orker, 

WANTED:  Girl'  or  woman  for  general  housework;  no 
obligation  to  child.  Mrs.  Ernest  Tuttle,  Mt.  Morris, 
New  York. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  plain  cooking,  small  family.  Own 
room,  bath,  $100  month.  Bert  Green,  79  Lansdowne 
Drive,  Larchmont,  N.  Yr.  30  minutes  from  N.  Y.  C. 
MEN :  High  school  graduates  to  enter  uncrowded  health 
field.  Prepare  for  registered  Nurse  Examination. 
Maintenance  and  cash  allowance  while  training.  Write 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  School  for  Nursing  for  Men, 
4101  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  4.  Penna. 

WOMAN  wanted:  Doctor’s  home.  All  modem  conveni¬ 
ences,  all  electric.  Mature  woman  preferred.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  $80  per  month  and  keep.  Christian. 
BOX  73,  Lineolndale,  Westchester.  Co.,  New  Y'ork. 
WANTED:  Married  man,  experienced  machine  milker 
and  tractor  operator,  one  mechanically  inclined.  5 
room  house,  bath  furnace,  gas  stove,  $150  per  month, 
2  quarts  milk  and  electric  lights.  Walter  Behrman, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Newton,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED:  Ambitious  farmer, to  run  Northern  Vermont 
farm  on  shares.  Guarantee  first  year  as  farm  not 
fully  developed.  Agricultural  School  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Separate  modernized  farm  house.  Mechanized 
equipment.  Give  experience,  references  first  letter. 
BOX  2691,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  crop  and  dairy  farm. 

Work  in  bam  and  have  knowledge  of  machinery. 
BOX  2692,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAIDS,  housemen  for  private  schools.  Cooks,  cook- 
generals,  waitresses;  couples.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

HOUSEWORKER,  no  experience  necessary.  New  home 
with  all  modem  conveniences.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  person.  Salary  $100 
monthly.  Phone  collect  Manhasset,  L.  I.  3314  or  write 
Mrs.  Artinian,  67  Aldershot  Lane,  Manhasset, 
Long  Island.  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  woman,  healthy,  cheerful,  for  companionable 
care  3  children  living  mountain  lake  resort;  boy 
5,  in  school,  girls,  21a  and  1 ;  no  housework,  laundry, 
cooking;  good  hours,  own  room,  $125;  exchange  full 
details  first  letter.  BOX  2696,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GENERAL  houseworker,  assist  cooking,  20  to  40, 
small  Christian  adult  family;  private  room,  bath. 
29  Montrose  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted,  to  manage  farm 
near  Cairo.  Must  understand  building  and  plumb¬ 
ing.  Good  steam  heated  house,  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone.  Salary  or  any  other  proposition.  BOX  2715, 
Rqral  New-Yorker. _ _ 

GARDNER,  houseman  for  elderly  couple;  New  Jersey. 
BOX  2700,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER  helper  country  home  near  Trenton. 

House  available.  Give  health,  ages,  including 
children.  References.  Honorably  discharged  veteran 
preferred.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work,  no  laundry,  3  in  family,  1  afternoon  off  and 
usually  Sunday  afternoon.  References  desired.  $15 
per  week.  George  Williams,  Lochland  Road  Geneva, 
New  York.  _ 

COUPLE  for  home  in  Jersey;  house,  garden,  general, 
family  of  2  adult3.  BOX  2708,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
YOUNG  Woman,  experienced  general  housework; 

clean,  honest,  capable,  for  small  family.  $125  month, 
room,  board.  Excellent  home.  References.  Mrs.  B. 
Landau,  8869  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  MAN:  for  small  farm.  Knowledge  of  poultry 
desirable  but  not  essential.  Permanent  with  good  home 
and  advancement  for  right  man  who  is  interested  in 
developing  a  farm  business.  No  milking.  Sydney  R. 
Smith,  Canaan,  New  York.  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  38,  willing  worker,  wants  employment  on  poul- 
try  farm;  references.  BOX  2650,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  A  permanent  position  on  a  dairy  farm. 
BOX  2653,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  as  working  manager 
on  small  farm  or  estate.  Reliable,  intelligent  and 
capable  full  charge.  Position  where  energy  and  ability 
is  in  keeping  with  good  salary.  Prefer  separate 
quarters.  BOX  2657,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  Handyman,  on  estate,  widower  with  2 
children.  Excellent  worker,  licensed  chauffeur,  age 
35.  BOX  2661,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Old  man  with  plenty  experience,  but 
not  much  strength  wants  charge  small  flock.  BOX 
2682,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  experienced  in  all  phases  practical 
farm  and  college  background;  married.  BOX  2672, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  27,  single,  desires  position,  secretary,  office 
manager  or  assistant.  Efficient,  experienced.  City, 
country;  drive.  BOX  2676,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
DAIRY  farm  manager,  available  January  1st.  Years 

of  experience  with  purebred  Guernseys.  College  and 
Graham  graduate.  Unconditional  references.  South¬ 
east  preferred,  but  would  go  anywhere.  BOX  2693, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED  American  lady,  not  servant  type,  capable, 
excellent  manager,  cook,  position  with  kind  people, 
particulars.  P.  S.  Post  Office,  Mahopac  Falls.  N.  Y. 

REFINED  lady  desires  position  as  housekeeper  for 
gentleman.'  Only  modem  conveniences  considered. 
BOX  2710,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  41,  married,  experienced  com¬ 
mercial  dairying,  poultry,  farming  and  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  general  farm  management  problem;  also  main¬ 
tenance  and  care  of  estate  grounds,  flower,  vegetable 
gardening  and  greenhouse  work.  Cornell  graduate. 
BOX  2704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER:  elderly,  sober,  reliable,  but  can’t  do 
any  heavy  work.  BOX  2702,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
RELIABLE  cook-housekeeper,  experienced,  excellent 
references.  Christian  adults.  Cottage.  BOX  2701, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VERY  good,  expert  .on  farm  machines  and  imple¬ 
ments.  is  looking  for  an  agency  for  Long  Island 
or  Connecticut  on  commission  basis.  BOX  2698,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

COUPLE:  Experienced  gardener,  vegetables,  flowers, 
lawn,  repairs,  general  handy;  cook,  serve,  house- 
worker.  BOX  2716,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


200  ACRE  N.  Y.  State  Alfalfa  Farm — Suitable  for 
gentleman’s  estate;  a  400-head  sheep  farm,  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  southern  Washington  County 
6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  improved  gravel  road, 
one  mile  each  way  to  blk.  top  county  roads,  30  miles 
from  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Troy.  Bennington  and  Man¬ 
chester,  Vermont.  Bus  to  consolidated  school  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  R.  F.  D.  Electricity,  telephone,  furnace,  bath¬ 
room,  two  gravity  water  systems,  concrete  floor  laundry 
room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa  meadows,  30  acres  wood  with 
pine  and  locust  plantations,  balance  plowable  improved 
pasture;  meadows  suitable  for  tractor  and  modem  ma¬ 
chinery;  fenced  throughout  with  woven  wire  for  sheep: 
fields  well  watered.  Modern  14-room  house;  hot  air 
pipe  furnace,  A-l  condition  inside  and  out.  Main  bam 
with  basement  35’x80’xl4’,  attached  shed  50’x25’xl8’, 
26  stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets;  basement  shed 
room  for  200  sheep  with  2  inside  water  tanks ;  2  stave 
silos  12’x35’  and  10’x40.  Horse  barn  2S’x40’xl8‘,  5  stalls 
and  box  stall;  hay  barn  and  tool  shed  50'x30’xl6’; 
total  hay  storage  150  tons;  com  crib  18’x40’  drive  in. 
New  concrete  milk  house  with  6-can,  built-in  insulated 
vat,  equipped  with  electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate 
or  corrugated  iron;  rodded  for  lightning;  foundations 
A-l;  all  buildings  painted  3  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools,  or 
house  furnishings.  Terms  cash,  no  agents.  Duane  G. 
Brownell,  owner  and  operator.  Phone  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
191F14. _ _ 

BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig.  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y, 

PENNA. — Berks  County  farms,  one  to  200  acres.  H. 
F.  Strunk,  35  N.  6th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. _ 

NEW  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Just  off  the  press.  Don’t  buy 
without  it.  Husted.  2488  Concourse.  New  York  City.  NY 

152-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  with  good  wood  lot,  near 

hard  road.  Mr.  Eugene  Cieply,  R.D.  1,  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ . _ 

FARMS,  Boarding  Houses,  Bungalows  Wants.  Plenty 

buyers,  no  charge  for  listing.  Arena  Farm  Agency, 
204  East  110  Street,  New  York. _ _ 

MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 

stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostxe 
Agency.  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta.  Me. _ . 

WANTED;  Good  country  store  in  New  York  State; 

Dutchess,  Columbia,  Greene,  Washington  or  Albany 
Counties.  Must  be  a  good  place.  Give  full  details  in 
first  letter.  L.  S..  190  Park  Ave.,  Roosevelt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
POULTRY  FARM  and  hatchery,  established  18  years, 
completely  equipped,  immediate  possession,  modem 
home.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  man  with  small 
capital.  Staub,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. _ , 

FOR  SALE:  Large  farm  in  central  Penna.,  350  acres, 

modern,  large  double  home,  electricity,  large  bam, 
hen  house,  pig  pens,  etc.  Write,  EESchmick,  Elmira, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WOODED  LOT  50x150,  near  golf  links;  Lakewood, 

N.  J.  Price  $450,  BOX  2622,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  PROPERTY  for  sale  in  Connecticut.  50  acres 

land,  large  spaced  dairy  with  fully  equipment  with 
modem  machinery;  daily  delivery  over  600  qts.  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail;  6  car  garage  built  with  brick  and 
cinder  blocks,  big  cinder  block  barn  for  32  head 
cattle,  3  chicken  coops.  Buildings  are  new,  3  years  old; 
4  trucks,  6  room  house.  This  place  will  be  sold  direct- 
ly  from  owner.  BOX  2637.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  WANTED:  Attractive  location  about  30  acres 

with  coops  for  1,500  hens.  Buildings  in  sound  con- 
dition.  BOX  2636.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PUREBLOODED  Jersey  model  farm;  8  miles  from 

Oneonta,  modem  2  story  home,  basement  bam,  28 
head  stock,  650  hens,  team,  all  modern  tools.  Illness 
reason.  $16,000.  Half  cash.  National  Realty  Sales 
System,  Oneonta,  N.  Y..  G.  L.  Packer,  broker. 

FOR  SALE:  30  acres,  apple  and  peach  trees,  road 

stand,  some  bearing,  no  dwelling.  Price  $15,000. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  220:  acres,  $4,500.  10  room  house,  large 

hen  house,  2-story  double  door  garage,  large  cattle 
barn,  ties;  20  can  be  made  to  tie,  more.  Hog  house, 
large  horse  bam,  other  out  buildings,  large  meadow 
watered  by  brook,  60  acres  tillable,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  mail  and  milk  pick  up  at  door,  within  walking 
distance  of  grade  and  high  school.  Price  includes 
almost  new  spreader,  wagons,  sleds,  plow’s,  weeder, 
harrows,  lots  of  harness,  roller,  two  gas  engines,  hay 
tedder,  mowing  machine,  grain  drill,  equipped  work 
shop,  discs,  saws,  etc.  This  farm  only  needs  to  be 
stocked  to  start  right  in.  Has  been  operated  by  one 
family  for  over  100  years.  Last  heir  died,  reason  for 
selling.  Lots  of  lumber  in  sheds  for  all  repairs  needed. 
Young  maple  orchard  and  plenty  of  standing  timber. 
George  Shirley,  Marshfield,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  lease,  poultry  farm  with  equip¬ 
ment,  capacity  31500  layers,  up.  Good  reference. 
Advertiser  is  practical  poultryman,  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Jack  Krinicb,  R.  D.  1,  265-B,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


50  ACRE  farm:  Near  Pine  Plains,  hard  road,  good 
7  room  house  with  all  improvements.  Nice  large  bam 
with  cow  stable  attached,  running  water,  new  silo  and 
so  forth.  Very  cheap,  $6,000.  Terms.  Samuel  Deuel, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. _ 

FOR  SALE;  Large  milk  route  and  300  acre  dairy 
farm.  Full  stocked  and  equipped.  Main  house,  3 
tenant  houses,  3  barns  and  milk  plant,  electricity  and 
water.  Chance  for  expansion.  Poor  health  reason  for 
selling.  $35,000.  Good  apartment  house  or  Florida 
property  considered.  BOX  2651,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEW  GRETNA,  New  Jersey,  small  farm,  good  house, 
bath,  electricity,  chicken  coops,  3-car  garage,  lot 
92x260  on  state  highway;  $3,500  cash  price.  Hartman, 
207  49th  St.,  Union  City,  N.  J. _ 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Five  room  house  and  %  acre  on 
black  road,  in  rural  North  Easton.  Needs  repairs. 
$800.  Will  consider  exchange  for  New  York  or  New 
Hampshire  property.  Gordon,  Five  Comers,  North 
Easton,  Mass. _ _ 

FOR  LEASE  now,  5  adjoining  farms,  Wyoming  Co., 
Penna.  Equipped  for  dairying;  a  choice  of  20-30 
or  50  cow  farm,  all  improvement  in  barns  and  homes, 
excellent  land  and  a  profitable  market  offered.  Pine 
Groves  Farms,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. _ 

WEST’S  1946  Catalogue;  hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburg, 

16,  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Very  desirable,  richly  productive  150 
acre  dairy  farm  in  business  section  on  tourist  route. 
Lovely  homestead,  suitable  for  guests  or  convalescents. 

75  tractor  worked  acres,  large  woodlot,  superb  mountain 
view,  near  lake.  A  money  making  home  investment; 
partially  equipped;  $11,000.  Carl  L.  Whitcomb, 
Winchester,  N.  H. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  low  taxes,  50 
miles  west  of  New  York  City.  Realtor:  Groendyke, 
High  Bridge,  N,  J, _ 

700  acres,  10  miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  400 
jL-fes,  level  tillage,  main  house  cost  $15,000  in  1941, 

4  other  houses,  2  modem  dairy  bams,  each  128  ft.  long, 

3  other  barns,  3  large  silos,  6  horses,  140  cows,  3 
tractors,  truck  and  all  modem  tools;  monthly  milk 
checks  around  $2,500.  Price  $110,000.  H.  P.  Van 
Order,  39  Clarke  St..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 

ONE  MAN  poultry  farm.  Excellent  laying  stock.  1,200 
heavy  type  White  Leghorns.  Dwelling  house,  all 
improvements  suitable  one  or  two  families.  Sale  price 
includes  goodwill  of  established  first  class  summer 
retail  trade.  Excellent  local  wholesale  outlets.  Priced 
right  for  sale.  George  Lurk,  Boute  1,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 
EXPERIENCED  Dairy  farmer  wishes  to  rent  a  grade 
A  dairy  farm;  can  furnish  good  references.  BOX 
2660.  Bural  New-Yorker, _ 

TO  RENT:  98  acres,  7  room  house,  barn,  chicken 
coops,  Fordson  tractor,  farm  tools;  near  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.  For  detailed  information  write  owner,  J. 
Gruskin,  60  Bell  St.,  Belleville,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Plot,  100x200  ft.  in  Mt.  Pleasant.  West- 
ehester  County.  Make  offer.  BOX  2656,  Rural  N.-Y. 
VILLAGE  Tourist  home.  Route  7,  9  bedrooms,  3  bath¬ 
rooms,  3  enclosed  porches,  some  hardwood  floors, 
stoker  heat,  2  car  garage,  nearly  furnished.  $6,300. 
Cash  $2,800.  National  Realty  Sales  System,  Oneonta, 

N.  Y.,  G,  L.  Packer,  broker. _ 

DAIRY  farm  wanted  for  rent  by  experienced  dairy- 
man.  Give  details,  BOX  2685,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  in  Pennsylvania,  woodland  or  an  aban¬ 
doned  farm,  within  50  miles  of  Stroudsburg  or 
Port  Jervis;  with  or  without  buildings.  Must  be  near 
good  road.  No  inflation  prices.  BOX  2680,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MILTON,  Dela.,  at  junction  main  highways  No.  14 
and  No.  5.  Modern  9-room  bungalow  type  home  and 
busness  property,  garage,  poultry  houses,  10,000  capa¬ 
city,  fully  equipped.  Two  acres  beautiful  lawn,  shade 
and  fruit  trees,  good  hunting  and  fishing.  Bus  service 
free  to  schools.  75  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  16 
miles  to  Behoboth  Beach.  $20,000,  convenient  terms. 
George  Collins,  Milton,  Del. _ 

WANTED:  To  buy  summer  boarding  house  in  moun¬ 
tains,  some  property  necessary.  State  price,  acreage, 
location  and  all  details;  preferably  in  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania.  BOX  2674,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Village  house  or  store;  eastern  New 
Y'ork,  Connecticut.  Johnson,  2  Foxdale,  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side.  New  York, 

STORE  and  residence,  good  shape,  $2,000.  Two  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  county  railroad  town,  $2,500.  Going 
farm,  129  acres,  hardened  face  road,  60  cow  barn, 
silo,  all  improvements,  abundant  water  supply,  $6,000, 
terms.  100  acres,  woods,  view,  along  railroad  trunk 
line;  no  buildings,  fine  view,  $3,500.  F.  E.  Drumm, 
Niverville,  Columbia  County,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Modern  equipped  dairy  farm,  104  acres, 

40  head  cattle;  price  $12,000.  Alan  Sprague, 
Andes,  N.  Y. _ 

WANT  small  farm  on  edge  of  large  town  with  water  . 

and  electricity;  not  too  far  from  New  York.  Would 
prefer  in  dairy  country  with  or  without  stock.  BOX 
2691.  Bural  New-Y"orker. _ 

BEST  140  acxe  farm  in  Central  New  York.  Excellent 
buildings,  modem  improvements,  good  location. 
Must  be  sold.  Stanchions  50  head.  Geo  Nunn.  Weeds- 
port.  New  Y'ork. _ 

365  ACRES,  best  Delaware  County  farm.  90  head  of 
cattle,  modern  24  room  slate  roof  house,  large 
porches,  bams,  silo  and  all  machinery,  tractor,  milk 
cooler  etc.  one-half  mile  to  village.  Price  $35,000. 

O.  Steiner,  Prartsville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  547, _ 

FOR  SALE:  11  acres,  medium  level  land,  5  room 
house,  on  state  road  near  village,  electricity. 
Bauer,  Seaford,  Dela.  Price  $2,700,  terms. _ 

VETERAN  wants  insurance  business.  New  York  State. 

Will  make  equitable  arrangement  with  retiring 
broker.  BOX  2690,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANT  to  rent  6  room  home  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  City;  near  school.  BOX  2714, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

100  ACRE  farm,  30  silt,  irrigation,  vegetables,  road¬ 
side  stand,  timber,  trout  pond,  7  room  bungalow, 
new  dairy  barn,  silo,  all  modem  improvements;  on 
state  highway,  near  central  school,  mile  from  milk 
plant.  E.  C.  Bradley,  Crown  Point.  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  property  wanted.  10  acres  or  up,  mostly  wooded. 

House  six  or  eight  rooms,  liveable  condition,  elec¬ 
tricity  available.  New  York  or  New  Jersey;  not  over 
75  miles  from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Not  over 
$3,000,  BOX  2712.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  home,  small  town,  improve¬ 
ments;  moderate  price;  Pennsylvania,  BOX  2711, 
Rural  New-Y"orker. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  with  muckland.  Clausen,  133-45 
37th  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. _ 

SALE:  Rowboats  24,  business  store  front  bungalow 
28x26  ft.  Cabins  furnished,  beach  front.  Delaware 
Bay,  Cape  May,  N.  J.  Clear  electric- running  water; 
well  established  boat  business  starts  in  April.  Best 
spot  on  Delaware  Bay;  highest  ground.  Price  $8,000. 
BOX  2709,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOWMAN  Orchards,  Inc.  at  Springfield.  Vermont.  A 
going  orchard  just  entering  its  period  of  highest 
productivity.  4,800  trees,  average  age  12  years,  about 
75%  McIntosh.  Modem  refrigeration  storage  building, 
fine  new  hog  bam.  necessary  equipment.  Beautiful  old 
stone  dwelling,  5  fireplaces.  Asking  $55,000.  Send 
for  descriptive  folder.  Hilda  B.  Russell,  Realtor, 
Windsor,  V ermont. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  reliable  party,  20  to  50  acres, 
pasture  or  part  of  farm  suitable  horses;  some  build¬ 
ings.  Living  quarters  if  possible.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  BOX  2699,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  450  acre  valley  farm  in  Green  Mountains; 

house,  large,  good  condition,  slate  roof,  natural 
wood  finish,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace;  tenant  house; 
bams,  large;  tillage  fertile,  mostly  flat;  sugar  orchard; 
much  timber;  Jersey  dairy;  farm  well  adapted  for 
commercial  dairy  or  estate;  price  $15,000  for  realty, 
or  will  sell  with  stock  and  tools.  Earle  Jones,  Owner, 
Waitsfield,  Vermont. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  12  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  98  miles  from  New  Yoi’k  or  Philadelphia.  Main 
'State  highway  farm.  70  acres  perfectly  level  fields. 
Brick  and  frame  house  of  8  rooms,  bath  and  electricity. 
Large  bam.  Machine  shed.  Outbuildings.  Excellent 
water  supply.  This  farm  is  in  one  of  the  best  farming 
sections  of  Penna.,  and  only  4  miles  from  the  world 
famous  Pocono  Mountain  resort  region.  Very  low  taxes. 
Also  ideal  business  location.  $11,000.  Write  for  catalog. 
Dale  H,  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg.  Penna. 
WANTED  to  buy,  successful  modern  dairy  farm, 
stocked  and  equipped.  Within  150-175  miles  New 
York  City.  Good  improved  house  and  outbuildings, 
close  to  town,  churches  and  store*.  Particulars  first 
letter.  BOX  2717.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  37. 
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Now!  Try  Baking  with  the  $1,000,000  "Secret  Blend” 

that  Gives  You  Guaranteed  Results 


Now,  for  all  your  baking  and  cooking— bread,  cakes, 
pies,  gravies— a  household  flour  that’s  blended  as 
carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour.  And  it  doesn't  cost 
you  a  cent  extra. 

We  have  spent  over  $1,000,000  to  be  sure  that  this 
marvelous,  "secret  blend”  flour  is  just  as  fine  as  it 
can  be.  Careful  control  and  testing  makes  sure  that 
every  bit  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  is  absolutely  uniform 
— never  varies  from  the  won¬ 
derful  "secret  blend”  we  have 
discovered. 

Women  say  that  this 
$1,000,000  "secret  blend” 


gives  them  the  very  finest  baking  results  they  could 
hope  for.  Bread  with  that  finer  flavor — the  lightest 
and  fluffiest  cakes — the  tenderest  pastry. 

So  sure  are  we  that  this  marvelous,  enriched  Robin 
Hood  Flour  can  do  the  same  for  you  that  every  package 
carries  a  guarantee.  If  you  don’t  get  the  finest  results 
that  any  flour  ever  gave  you,  your  grocer  is  author¬ 
ized  to  refund  your  money  plus  10%  for  your  trouble. 

Try  Robin  Hood  Flour  to 
get  these  guaranteed  results  in 
all  your  baking  and  cake  mak¬ 
ing.  Hear  your  family  say, 
"That’s  the  best  yet.” 


ALUMINUM  IS  BACK 

Every  package  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  contains  valu¬ 
able  coupons  that  can  now  be  exchanged  for  a  large 
range  of  wonderful  aluminum  ware  for  your 
kitchen.  Start  saving  these  valuable  coupons  now. 


Robin  Hood 

ENRICHED  FLOUR 
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Pioneer  Farming,  in  Old 


UEBEC  farms  of  today  give  little 
hint  to  the  casual  passersby  of 
pioneer  conditions  obtaining  at 
time  of  their  original  carving 
out  of  primeval  wilderness  by 
the  hardy  and  industrious 
French  settlers.  Yet,  when  one  views  French 
Canada’s  present  prosperous  farm  areas,  driv¬ 
ing  on  modern  asphalt  flanked  by  electric 
power  lines  carrying  light,  telephone  and  radio 
service  into  each  painstakingly  maintained  or 
restored  manor  house  or  habitant’s  white¬ 
washed  story-and-an-attic  log  cabin,  one 
catches  some  flavor  of  the  remote  day  of  the 
tallow  dip,  the  horse  and  caleche,  or  in  Winter, 
the  carriole.  Entering  into  a  rural  French 
Canadian  home  and  being  confronted  by  an 
ancient  spinning  wheel  or  a  hand  loom  for 
the  making  of  native  Quebec  textiles,  one 
realizes  more  intimately  something  of  that 
distant  day  now  happily  saved  from  oblivion 
by  an  intelligent  perpetuation  of  its  handi¬ 
crafts  and  arts. 

Digging  into  origins  of  the  modernly 
operated  farms  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Ancient  Highway,  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  City,  one  comes  upon  evidences  of 
the  strange  and  unique  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago. 
As  is  commonly  known,  original  agricultural 
settlements  of  Quebec  were  upon  the  seigneu- 
rial  system.  Grants  of  land  were  made  by 
the  French  King  to  seigneurs  who,  in  turn, 
allotted  areas  of  virgin  territory  to  tenants 
or  habitants. 

In  that  day  the  St.  Lawrence  River  was 
literally  the  country’s  main  highway.  Trans¬ 
portation  was  of  necessity  by  water.  As  now, 
property  value  depended  upon  nearness  to  or 
remoteness  from  a  main  highway.  To  satisfy 
all  comers,  the  seigneurs,  whose  land  flanked 
the  St.  Lawrence,  allotted  long  strips  of  land 
to  their  tenants,  a  narrow  end  of  each  farm 
abutting  the  river,  the  rest  stretching  back 
into  remote  wilderness.  This  system  awaited 
only  development  of  the  time  factor  to  dis¬ 
play  certain  disconcerting  results.  To  begin 
with,  every  demand  was  for  waterfront 
property;  only  long  afterward  was  there  a 
development  of  farms  back  of  these  riverside 
ones,  the  so  called  “Second  Range.” 

The  tenant  held  his  land  under  a  registered 
agreement  with  his  seigneur.  The  measure¬ 
ment  unit  was  the  “arpent,”  a  gauge  of  both 
area  and  length.  The  lineal  arpent  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  192  English  feet;  the  arpent  of  area 
contained  about  five-sixths  of  an  acre.  Land 
grants  from  seigneurs  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  A  common  river  frontage  was  five  to 
10  lineal  arpents,  with  a  depth  back  from  the 
river  of  10  to  80  arpents.  The  agreement  be¬ 
tween  seigneur  and  tenant  provided  that  in 
case  of  the  tenant’s  death,  his  farm  descended 
in  equal  parts  to  all  his  children.  This  pro¬ 
vided  the  second  problem.  Families  were  in¬ 
variably  large,  and  river  frontage  on  farms 
was  small.  Naturally  every  heir  insisted  on 
his  share  of  river  front.  The  result,  as  one  can 


By  Edward  Booth 

imagine,  finally  began  to  approach  chaos.  In 
the  King’s  original  grants  to  the  seigneurs,  it 
was  clearly  contemplated  that  the  land  should 
be  put  under  production;  but  inheriting  heirs, 
in  the  grip  of  their  “river  front”  complex, 
found  constant  travel  back  and  forth  between 
their  river  and  the  hinterland  of  their  farms 
inconvenient,  and  therefore  more  intensively 
cultivated  acres  near  the  river,  leaving  more 
remote  parts  to  run  wild.  All  buildings  were 
erected  close  to  the  river;  farther  back  the 
land  was  left  untouched.  Presently  the  river 
bank  presented  the  appearance  of  a  more  or 
less  continuous  village  all  the  way  from 
Quebec  City  to  Montreal. 

This  miscarriage  of  original  intent,  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  desii'ed  growth  of  agriculture, 
could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  The  matter  was 
finally  carried  to  the  French  King  for  a  remedy. 
“With  simple  faith  in  ...  a  royal  edict,” 
wrote  Wm.  Bennett  Munro  much  later  in  his 
“Seigneurs  of  Old  Canada,”  “the  King  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  decree  ordering  that  no 
habitant  should  thenceforth  build  house  or 
barn  on  any  land  which  did  not  have  at  least 
one  and  one-half  lineal  arpents  (about  300 
feet)  of  river  frontage.  Buildings  already  so 
erected  were  to  be  demolished.”  This  was  a 
crude  method  of  dealing  with  a  problem 
rooted  in  the  very  law  and  geography  of  the 
new  colony  and  worked  no  cure.  Only  one 
attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  those  who 
disregarded  it.  In  1748  the  Intendent  Bigot 
ordered  some  houses  at  L’Ange-Gardien  pulled 
down.  The  order  was  never  enforced. 

There  has  been  much  misleading  written 
about  conditions  of  living  in  French  Canada 
in  pioneer  days.  Faults  of  the  French  feudal¬ 
ists  system  have  been  set  forth  as  rendering 
the  Canadian  habitant  a  distinctly  unhappy 
man.  Yet  it  was  the  merit  rather  than  the 
fault  of  French  feudalism  that  came  to  the 
fore  in  Canada.  “Against  the  seigneurial 
system,”  wrote  Munro,  “no  element  of  the 
population  ever  raised,  so  far  as  records  at¬ 
test,  one  protest  during  the  period  of  French 
domination.  The  habitants,  every  shred  of 
contemporary  evidence  goes  to  prove,  were 
altogether  contented  with  terms  u£>on  which 
they  held  their  lands,  and  thought  only  of 
the  greater  freedom  from  burdens  they  en¬ 
joyed,  compared  with  friends  at  home.” 

What  then  of  the  habitant’s  daily  life?  The 
record  is  that  the  early  French  settler  was  a 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed,  and  al¬ 
together  happy  sort  of  fellow.  The  payment 
for  his  land  was  an  annual  rental,  paid  in 
money  or  produce.  A  commentator  on  the 
period  names  50  cents  an  acre  yearly  as  a 
modern  equivalent.  When  a  farm  changed 
hands  by  sale  or  by  descent  other  than  to 
direct  heirs,  a  payment  of  one-twelfth  of  its 
value  was  due  the  seigneur,  but  a  third  of 
this  amount  was  customarily  remitted. 

In  France,  only  a  seigneur  could  own  a  grist 
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mill,  wine  press,  slaughter  house,  or  even  a 
dove  cot.  Peasants  used  these  under  a  toll 
charge  that  was  not  always  properly  related 
to  quality  of  service  rendered.  In  Canada,  only 
one  such  right  was  accorded  the  seigneur,  the 
grist  mill  privilege.  One-fourteenth  of  the 
grain  milled  was  a  toll  satisfactory  to  the 
habitant  but  disputed  by  the  seigneur  as  in¬ 
adequate  to  pay  overhead  costs,  including 
wages  of  the  miller.  When  the  seigneurs  de¬ 
clined  to  build  mills,  a  decree  that  those  who 
did  not  do  so  should  lose  the  right,  produced 
the  necessary  action. 

The  habitant  gave  his  seigneur  a  stated 
number  of  free  days’  labor  each  year.  In 
France,  peasants  were  sometimes  victims  of 
exactions  running  into  weeks  of  time  on  their 
seigneurs’  farms,  while  their  own  crops  suff¬ 
ered  through  their  absence.  In  Canada,  a 
seigneur  might  demand  six  days  per  year.  He 
usually  asked  only  three,  one  each  for  plough¬ 
ing,  seedtime  and  harvest.  The  seigneur  profited 
restrictedly  because  he  had  to  supply  his 
habitant’s  food  and  tools  during  his  labor. 
The  seigneur  was  entitled  under  agreement 
ordinarily  used,  to  take  stone,  sand,  or  fire¬ 
wood,  from  any  farm  in  his  estate,  but  usually 
gave  the  farmer  something  of  equal  value  in 
return. 

The  furs  and  feathers  that  are  still  much 
sought  after  as  means  of  personal  feminine 
adornment,  were  just  as  popular  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  French  Canada.  Beaver  skins  were 
almost  as  cheap  as  native  wool  cloth — drugget 
or  etoffe  du  pays.  Men  and  women  made  liber¬ 
al  use  of  this  fine  fur  in  personal  clothing,  es¬ 
pecially  for  Sunday  wear  or  special  occasions. 
Native  wool  cloth  was  used  for  workaday 
garb.  Its  long-wearing  qualities  well  met  the 
need.  For  Winter  headwear  the  colored  toque, 
with  double  fold  of  knitted  wool  and  appended 
swinging  tassel,  supplied  picturesque  warmth. 
Coats,  often  with  a  capuchin  hood,  of  cloth  or 
skins,  confined  at  the  waist  with  gaily  colored 
wool  sashes,  numerous  thickly-knit  wool 
socks,  skinboots — bottes  sauvages — of  oil- 
tanned,  waterproof  hides,  were  included  in 
required  garb  for  warmth  and  comfort.  Mitts 
of  knitted  wool,  or  of  sheepskin  with  wool 
inside,  completed  the  ensemble.  The  water¬ 
proof  footwear  was  used  in  Summer  as  well. 
In  Summer,  children  wore  single  slip-like 
garments  of  drugget  and  went  barefoot  and 
bareheaded  much  as  now.  For  hotter  Summer 
weather  the  women  wove  or  plaited  straw  hats. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  anyone 
went  hungry.  Farms  were  soon  brought  to 
production  on  wheat  and  other  grains.  There 
was  always  maize,  the  Indian’s  corn.  Bread 
and  cakes  were  baked  in  outdoor  ovens.  There 
was  game  in  the  woods  and  fish  in  the  streams. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  appeared  and  were 
gathered  by  youngsters  of  the  family,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  blackberries,  strawberries, 
and  raspberries.  Apple  trees  were  early  in 
production  from  slips  brought  from  the  old 
homes  in  France.  Deer  meat  could  be  smoked 
and  stored  against  (Continued  on  Page  58) 


Courtesy,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Much  of  the  Old  World  atmosphere  can  still  he  seen  in  the  rural  sections  of  French  Canada.  Both  these  scenes  are  typical  of  farm  life  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans 

below  Quebec  City. 
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Bringing  Back  a  Run  Down  Farm 

The  farmer  who,  according  to  the  old  adage, 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  has  nothing  on  Otto  Berlage,  who 
has  a  254-acre  farm  near  Galena,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Berlage’s  farm  is  located  in  Jo  Daviess 
County,  in  the  extreme  Northwestern  part 
of  Illinois,  a  very  rolling  country  of  limestone 
ridges  and  intervening  valleys.  Many  of  the 
hills  are  steep.  From  the  lowest  point  to  the 
highest  limestone  ridge  on  the  Berlage  farm, 
there  is  a  rise  of  277  feet. 

The  section  around  Galena  was  first  settled 
in  1819  by  lead  miners.  Ten  years  later,  the 
mines  were  being  played  out  and  many  of 
the  miners  took  up  land  from  the  government 
and  started  farming.  At  that  time  the  large 
boats  that  plied  the  Mississippi  River  were 
able  to  also  navigate  the  Galena  River,  which 
had  a  depth  of  12  to  16  feet  at  normal  stage. 
Almost  as  soon  as  farming  began,  erosion  also 
commenced,  and  by  1850  dredg¬ 
ing  work  in  the  river  had  to  be 
started.  In  1863,  river  navigation 
ceased  entirely  because  the  river 
had  filled  with  silt  washed  down 
from  the  farm  lands.  In  1835,  the 
river  was  268  feet  wide  at  its 
narrowest  point.  Today  these 
places  are  only  50  or  60  feet  wide 
and  the  river’s  depth  is  only  two 
to  six  feet.  Thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  top-soil  have  al¬ 
most  filled  the  Galena  River  with 
silt. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  this 
section  was  a  young  man  who  took 
up  from  the  government  170  acres 
that  now  form  part  of  the  Berlage 
farm.  He  came  in  1828,  built  a 
set  of  log  buildings,  and  operated 
the  farm  without  any  thought  of 
taking  care  of  the  fertility.  By  the 
time  he  died,  the  farm  was  so  run 
down  that  the  family  could  not 
make  a  living  on  it,  and  the  story  was  often 
told  that  they  lived  almost  entirely  upon  corn 
biead.  The  land  was  producing  not  more  than 
20  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  After  this  man 
died,  the  farm  was  rented  to  various  tenants 
until  1900  when  the  log  house  burned  down. 
From  that  time  on,  the  farm  was  rented  for 
pasture  at  90  cents  an  acre  for  the  season. 
No  seeding  was  done  and  ragweed  was  the 
principal  growth.  The  old  log  buildings  finally 
lotted  away.  There  were  no  division  fences 
and  the  boundary  fences  were  also  in  bad 
shape. 

Otto  Berlage  was  a  young  man  at  the  time. 
He  had  worked  for  three  years  as  a  farm  hand 
and  then,  with  his  brother,  had  operated  a 
farm  on  shares  for  two  years.  In  this  way  he 
had  accumulated  some  livestock.  In  the  Fall 
of  1914,  he  decided  to  engage  in  farming  for 
himself.  With  but  little  capital,  he  purchased 
the  all  but  abandoned  farm  on  contract.  He 
borrowed  additional  money  to  buy  more  live¬ 
stock  and  to  build,  and  -started  his  building 
that  Fall.  In  the  Spring  of  1915  he  married  and 
started  farming  this  run  down  farm.  His  total 
production  that  first  year  was  only  70  bushels 
of  barley.  He  had  some  corn  but  this  all  froze 
and  there  wasn’t  a  forkful  of  hay.  In  spite  of 
this  discouraging  start, 

Berlage  held  on  and 
started  a  program  of 
soil  improvement.  In 
1919  he  purchased  84 
acres  more  of  unim¬ 
proved  land.  On  the 
entire  farm  there  are 
only  90  acres  that 
can  be,  or  should  be, 
plowed.  Starting  out 
in  the  early  20’s 
Berlage  began  build¬ 
ing  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  by  the  use  of 
limestone,  rock  phos¬ 
phate  and  growing 
legumes,  and  by  hand¬ 
ling  the  barnyard 
manure  so  that  practi¬ 
cally  none  of  its  value 
has  ever  been  lost. 

Each  day  that  con¬ 
ditions  permitted,  the 
manure  has  been  taken 


immediately  to  the  field  and  spread  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  principal  crops  have  always 
been  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and  legume  hay. 
The  hay  crop  is  left  for  three  to  six  years  de¬ 
pending  on  conditions,  and  receives  one  or 
two  applications  of  limestone  and  manure. 

Strip  cropping  was  started  in  1928  and  in 
1931  Berlage  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
contour  farming.  In  that  year  he  built  a  di¬ 
version  ditch  1,200  feet  long  around  one  of 
his  steepest  ridges.  This  ditch  follows  the 
contour  of  the  ridge  and  prevents  water  from 
running  down  on  to  the  cultivated  fields  and 
gullying  them  out.  The  ditch  leads  to  a  grass 
waterway  which  carries  the  water  safely 
away.  Actual  planting  of  corn  on  the  contour 
began  in  1933.  At  this  time,  some  experiments 
were  made  in  terracing  but  they  did  not  prove 
successful  since  much  of  the  land  is  too  steep 
for  this  type  of  farming. 

Let’s  sit  down  with  Otto  Berlage  and  have 
him  tell  us  in  his  own  words  just  how  he  has 


This  stand  of  vigorous  hybrid  corn  yielded  96  bushels  an  acre  last  year;  20  years 
ago,  the  average  yield  was  only  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Good  farming  did  it. 

brought  back  this  run  down  farm  to  a  state 
of  high  fertility: 

“On  some  of  our  fields  we  plow  and  plant 
on  the  contour,  and  with  much  of  it  also  in 
sti'ips.  On  others  we  plow  straight,  or  as  con¬ 
ditions  may  require.  Our  plan  is  not  to  plow 
more  than  is  necessary  and  to  keep  our 
meadows  in  good  shape.  By  our  system  we  can 
grow  as  many  bushels  of  corn  as  we  could  if 
we  planted  twice  as  many  acres  using  the  old 
methods.  Last  year  our  corn  averaged  96 
bushels  per  acre,  a  gain  of  380  per  cent  over 
what  it  raised  when  we  took  possession  of 
the  farm.  We  have  set  aside  about  20  acres  of 
land  for  permanent  timber  and  have  planted 
about  70,000  trees.  This  timber  will  furnish 
fuel  and  lumber  for  farm  use.  I  also  think  it 
will  help  to  maintain  a  higher  water  table. 

We  have  10  or  12  never  failing  springs  and 
two  streams  of  fresh  water  running  across 
the  farm.  We  raise  our  own  horses  and  have 
a  dairy  herd.  We  also  have  a  flock  of  purebred 
Hampshire  sheep,  a  flock  of  chickens  and  a 
herd  of  hogs. 

“By  our  plan  of  putting  some  of  these  old 
clay  hills  in  legumes  from  three  to  six  years 
and  following  then  with  one  season  of  pasture 
for  the  dairy  herd  and  sheep,  it  was  possible 


to  increase  the  corn  yield  on  this  land  from 
20  bushels  per  acre  to  an  average  of  over  80 
bushels  per  acre  within  the  first  10  years. 
Now  in  a  good  season,  we  average  almost  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  have  been  planting  hy¬ 
brid  corn  for  15  years,  and  it  has  certainly 
done  its  part  in  increasing  production.  It  is 
hard  to  say  exactly  how  much  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  hybrid  corn  and,  of  course,  it  varies 
from  year  to  year.  However,  I  believe  hybrid 
corn  has  increased  our  corn  yield  up  to  20 
bushels  an  acre,  possibly  even  more  at  times. 

“Under  this  system  the  farm  has  been 
changed  from  being  rented  at  90  cents  an 
acre  to  a  highly  productive  unit.  Besides 
supporting  a  family  of  four,  our  farm  now 
has  a  set  of  modern  buildings,  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  including  water  under 
pressure,  electricity,  furnace,  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem  for  cows  and  chickens  and  individual 
drinking  cups  for  horses  and  cows.  Our  farm 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  division  fences  which 
-  are  mostly  of  woven  wire.  In 
spite  of  all  the  improvements  we 
have  made,  I  do  not  think  w*e  have 
yet  reached  the  peak.  There  is 
still  much  to  learn  and  we  will 
soon  have  better  equipment  with 
which  to  do  our  work.  Although 
some  of  this  land  had  been  worn 
out  and  is  quite  rough,  I  believe 
that  with  careful  planning  and 
proper  land  use,  it  can  go  on  pro¬ 
ducing  at  a  good  rate  almost 
indefinitely. 

“From  our  experience  with  a 
much  eroded  farm,  it  seems  to  me 
that  farmers  should  give  more 
attention  to  what  is  happening  to 
our  soil.  If  we  think  anything  of 
our  children  and  of  the  people  who 
are  to  follow,  we  surely  must  do 
all  in  our  power  to  keep  the  soil 
where  it  belongs.  Indeed,  for  a 
better  living  for  ourselves,  we 
must  keep  our  soil  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility.  Soil  conservation,  improved  seed, 
and  good  farm  practices  will  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  good  living  and  abandoning  a 
farm  as  a  total  loss.  Next  to  keeping  peace 
and  harmony  among  our  people,  I  think 
saving  our  soil  is  the  most  important  problem 
we  have  today.”  -  Harry  L.  Spooner 


Proper  crop  rotation,  improved  seed  and  contour  farming  have  been  combined  to  restore  this  formerly 
run  down  254 -acre  farm  of  Otto  Berlage  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  to  a  high  state  of  productivity. 


Growing  Gooseberries 

Some  persons  try  to  propagate  gooseberries 
from  cuttings  like  willows,  and  they  usually 
have  a  failure.  Gooseberries  do  not  strike 
roots  from  cuttings  readily.  The  most  reliable 
way  is  to  bend  down  the  bush  or  a  part  of  it, 
and  then  cover  it  with  soil  so  that  only  the 
ends  of  branches  are  above  the  ground.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  Spring  before  the 
growth  starts.  Raise  it  out  of  the  ground  early 
next  Spring,  and  there  will  be  a  mass  of  roots 
on  it.  Then  divide  them  into  parts,  large  and 
small  as  their  appearance  will  suggest.  The 
larger  ones  can  be  planted  in  a  permanent 
place.  The  small  ones  should  be  planted  about 
8  to  12  inches  apart  and  left  to  grow  until  they 
get  large  enough  for  transplanting.  Intense 
cultivating  is  advisable,  and  also  some  water¬ 
ing,  if  rain  is  deficient.  Well  manured  soil,  with 

proper  drainage,  brings 
quicker  results. 

Another  way  to 
propagate  is  to  cut  off 
the  bushes  about  three 
inches  above  theground 
early  in  the  Spring  and 
they  will  make  many 
new  straight  shoots. 
When  these  make  some 
growth,  loosen  the  soil 
around  them  so  it  will 
be  like  a  large  anthill, 
and  when  the  shoots 
get  larger,  add  more 
soil,  and  they  will 
strike  roots  all  around. 
You  may  also  put  off 
adding  the  loose  soil 
to  the  following  year. 
When  they  have  the 
roots,  they  are  ready  to 
transplant  that  Spring. 
Enough  moisture  al¬ 
ways  helps.  j.  p.  v. 
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with  AUs-OwImm  FRONT-MOUNTED  ImpIttttMs 


See  the  difference  it  makes  in  planting  and  cultivating.  It’s 
a  great  feeling  to  roll  along  without  turning  or  twisting  to 
look  behind. 

Allis-Chalmers  tractor  implements  are  ahead  of  the  driver’s 
seat ,  where  you  can  watch  the  action  without  taking  your 
eye  off  the  row.  That  means  more  accurate  planting  and 
cultivating,  with  precision  placement  of  fertilizer  in  either 
or  both  operations. 

Knowing  you’re  on  the  row,  steering  true,  puts  your 
mind  at  ease,  too.  Look  ahead  to  bigger  yields  and  Better 
Living  .  .  .  the  Allis-Chalmers  way. 
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Hear  The  NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR 
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EVERY  SATURDAY  Consult  Your  Newspaper  for  time  and  Station 


SELF-GREASING  MODEL  C  TRACTOR 

utitA 

HYDRAULIC  LIFT 

/itfSA 

DUAL  DEPTH  CONTROL 


It’s  true~a  tractor  that  greases  itself!  Seated  Reser¬ 
voir  bearings  keep  tractor  automatically  greased. 
Hydraulic  finger-touch  control  is  last  word  in  im¬ 
plement  operation.  DUAL  DEPTH  CONTROL 
accurately  gauges  depth  of  right  and  left  gangs. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Growing  Grapes 

Please  tell  me  which  is  the  best 
grape  for  jelly  and  how  will  I  grow 
and  trim  them?  w.  r.  k. 

Presumably  you  are  interested  in 
growing  a  few  grapes  for  jelly,  in 
which  case  I  would  suggest  the  Concord 
grape  as  very  desirable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

A  site  that  is  slightly  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land  should  be  selected  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  air  drainage  and  thus  avoid 
injury  by  late  Spring  or  early  Fall 
freezes.  Black  rot  and  mildew  are  hard 
to  control  on  gi'apes  in  low  areas  be¬ 
cause  of  dampness.  The  soil  should  be 
moderately  light,  deep,  loose  and  well 
drained,  and  should  contain  plenty  of 
organic  matter.  Two  or  three  year  old 
grape  vines  of  the  best  grade  should  be 
satisfactory  because  they  should  bear 
fruit  a  year  or  two  after  planting. 

Young  plants  should  be  set  in  early 
Spring  while  the  ground  is  moist.  Be 
sure  that  the  soil  is  packed  firmly 
around  the  roots.  The  planting  distance 
for  most  grape  varieties  is  eight  feet 
apart.  A  trellis  of  some  sort  must  be 
made  available  for  the  grape  vine  the 
third  year  after  planting. 

Pruning  is  an  important  annual  prac¬ 
tice  and  should  be  done  in  late  Febru¬ 
ary  or  early  March  before  the  buds  be¬ 
come  swollen;  otherwise,  these  swollen 
buds  will  be  broken  off  during  the  prun¬ 
ing  operations. 

The  best  clusters  of  grapes  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  shoots  growing  out  from 
strong  one-year-old  canes;  so  leave 
healthy  canes  of  the  past  season’s 
growth  when  pruning.  It  is  important 
that  sufficient  annual  pruning  be  done 
to  encourage  strong  growth. 

Annual  fertilizing  is  important  for 
satisfactory  grape  production.  A  Spring 
application  of  one-half  to  three-fourths 
pound  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer  per  plant, 
depending  on  cane  growth,  should  be 
satisfactory.  Too  much  nitrogen  will 
cause  rank  cane  growth  and  reduce 
fruit  production.  If  soil  fertility  is  low 
and  the  cane  growth  is  weak,  increase 
the  foregoing  fertilizer  application  or 
use  from  one  and  one-half  to  three 
pounds  of  a  7-7-7  fertilizer  for  each 
mature  plant.  Thorough  cultivation 
should  be  started  early  in  the  Spring 
and  continued  until  early  July.  Cane 
growth  should  practically  cease  by  late 
July.  H.  A.  R. 


Fertilizing-  Young-  Fruit  Trees 

I  have  planted  young  trees  of  apple, 
pear,  plum,  sweet  cherry,  peach,  apri¬ 
cot,  nectarine,  pecan  and  walnut.  I 
want  to  give  them  an  application  of 
chemical  fertilizer  because  the  soil  is 
of  poor  quality  and  because  I  want  to 
grow  them  fast.  What  kind  and  how 
much  should  I  use?  f.  b. 

As  a  rule,  well  grown  nursery  stock 
does  not  respond  overly  well  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  commercial  fertilizer  the  first 
year  the  trees  are  set.  In  fact,  we 
have  seen  many  young  trees  which  have 
been  severely  burned  or  killed  by  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizers  in  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  and  too  close  to  the  trees.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  to  secure  good  rsery 
stock,  get  it  planted  early  in  a  desirable 
location,  keep  the  trees  either  clean  cul¬ 
tivated  or  mulched  and  keep  them  free 
from  disease  or  inset  attack  or  anything 
else  that  might  check  them. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  to  apply  fer¬ 
tilizer  carefully,  you  might  try  some 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  applied  in  water 
two  or  three  times  this  Summer. 

There  are  a  number  of  commercial 
materials  on  the  market  which  you  can 
get  from  your  garden  supply  house  and 
which  may  be  used  at  the  recommended 
strength.  Several  carry  the  notation  to 
use  one  teaspoon  to  one  quart  of  water. 
Apply  this  in  a  circle  about  a  foot  from 
the  tree.  You  might  make  applications 
at  three  to  four  week  intervals. 


Planting  Raspberry  Varieties 
Together 

Can  I  plant  several  varieties  of  red, 
black  and  purple  raspberries  in  the 
same  patch?  I  have  heard  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  disease  in  so  doing.  c.  a.  a. 

New  York. 

General  recommendations  say  that 
red  raspberries  should  not  be  planted 
immediately  adjacent  to  black  raspber¬ 
ries  and  purple  raspberries.  The  mo¬ 
saic  disease  in  the  red  raspberry  may 
spread  to  the  others.  The  red  raspberry 
carries  a  mosaic  which  is  easily  masked 
and  may  spread  rapidly  to  the  others 
before  it  is  detected. 

Nevertheless,  with  some  precautions 
it  is  possible  to  plant  these  berries  close 
together.  The  varieties  Marcy,  Milton 
and  Indian  Summer  are  free  from  mo¬ 
saic  when  secured  from  inspected 
sources.  If  the  plantings  are  kept 
rogued,  there  is  no  danger  of  infection 
spreading  to  nearby  blacks.  Also,  the 
Sodus  and  Marion  are  relatively  safe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lathan  rasp¬ 
berry  is  very  likely  to  bring  mosaic  into 
a  planting  of  blacks,  and  the  Columbian 
purple  is  100  per  cent  mosaic. 

Generally  speaking,  if  there  is  room, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  the  plantings  a 
little  distance  apart. 


White  Pine  Blister  Rust 

Are  currant  bushes  destructive  to 
pine  trees?  I  have  a  number  of  young 
pine  trees  of  which  I  am  very  proud. 
Two  years  ago,  I  planted  several  currant 
bushes  which  did  very  well,  until  last 
Summer  I  noticed  the  leaves  were  get¬ 
ting  brown  spots  on  them.  I  am  told 
that  the  brown  spots  are  a  disease  that 
will  eventually  destroy  my  pine  trees. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  this  statement? 

New  York.  p.  u. 

Your  friend  evidently  refers  to  the 
white  pine  blister  rust  which  attacks 
both  currants  and  gooseberries  and  also 
the  white  pine.  It  is  one  of  those  alter¬ 
nate  host  diseases  which  spends  part  of 
its  life  on  one  plant  and  part  on  an¬ 
other.  In  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  white  pine  is  more  valuable  than 
currants  and  gooseberries,  the  proced¬ 
ure  is  to  remove  the  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries,  and  by  this  step  the  source  of 
infection  to  the  white  pine  is  removed. 
Likewise,  if  white  pines  are  removed 
from  areas  that  produce  currants  and  ! 
gooseberries,  they  in  turn  will  not  be  j 
infected  by  the  disease. 

If  you  are  particularly  choice  about 
the  white  pines  that  you  have — and  pro-  j 
viding  they  are  white  pines — it.  might 
be  a  good  plan  not  to  grow  currants  and 
gooseberries  in  immediate  proximity  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  keep 
the  pine  trees  in  good  vigor  and  if  you 
spray  the  currants  and  gooseberries, 
you  should  be  able  to  grow  both  of  ! 
them  to  reasonable  satisfaction. 


Starting-  a  Grape  Vine 

I  am  interested  in  information  about 
starting  new  grape  vines  from  our  j 
nice  thrifty  vine  of  the  Delaware  va-  j 
riety.  I  don’t  think  it  can  be  Concord 
as  the  grapes  are  not  as  deeply  colored 
as  commercial  Concord  grapes.  This 
grape  vine  has  been  bearing  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  What  time  of  year  can 
new  vines  best  be  started  and  what 
about  fertilizing?  mrs.  c.  e.  h. 

Vermont 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  cut  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  grape  canes  so  that  there 
are  three  buds  on  each  section.  These 
pieces  of  cane  should  be  placed  in  an 
upright  position  in  moist  sand  and 
stored  in  a  cool  dark  room  during  the 
Winter  months.  Such  canes  will  usually 
form  roots  at  the  base  so  that  they  can 
be  transplanted  into  a  garden  this  com¬ 
ing  Spring.  They  should  be  carefully 
grown  the  first  year  or  two  in  good  soil 
without  competition  from  weeds  and 
should  be  fertilized  like  any  garden 
crop.  After  two  years  in  the  nursery 
row,  they  can  be  transplanted.  I  would 
suggest  that  one-half  pound  of  a  5-10-5 
garden  fertilizer  be  tried  out  for 
use  as  a  Spring  application  the  first  year 
after  transplanting;  this  amount  being 
increased  slightly  each  year  to  en¬ 
courage  satisfactory  growth..  H.  a.  r. 


Budding  Peaches 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
on  grafting  peach  ^rees?  I  have  tried 
grafting  peach  trees  by  the  Cleft  me¬ 
thod  but  with  no  success,  although  I 
have  had  fair  success  using  this  method 
on  apples  and  pears.  Can  you  tell  me 
why  this  method  does  not  work  with 
peach  trees?  I  have  some  one-year  seed¬ 
ling  peach  trees  that  I  want  to  graft; 
do  you  think  I  would  have  better  luck 
trying  to  bud  them?  When  could  this 
be  done?  c.  c. 

Virginia 

Certainly  we  would  recommend  bud¬ 
ding  in  preference  to  grafting  ,on 
peaches.  You  have  probably  already 
noticed  from  your  experience  that 
there  is  a  gummy  substance  showing 
on  open  wounds  on  peach  trees.  This 
gummy  condition  is  o.ne  of  the  main 
reasons  why  peaches  are  not  adapted 
to  grafting.  Budding  on  one  year  wood 
is  considered  most  satisfactory  for 
peach  propagation.  This  budding  is 
best  done  during  mid  or  late  Summer. 

H.  A.  R. 


Lime  or  Limestone? 

Is  lime  beneficial  to  nursery  stock 
and  if  so,  which  is  best,  hydrated  lime 
or  pulverized  limestone?  f.  l.  w. 

New  York 

Hydrated  lime  is  quicker  acting  than 
ground  limestone.  Therefore,  if  your 
nursery  soil  needs  lime,  I  expect  that 
the  hydrated  lime  would  give  quicker 
results.  Hydrated  lime  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  but  ordinarily  you  need  to  apply 
twice  as  much  ground  limestone  as  you 
would  hydrated  lime  for  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  H.  A.  R. 


Bridge  Grafting- 

The  hogs  have  eaten  the  bark  of 
the  apple  trees.  What  can  I  do  to  save 
them?  f.  a.  e. 

Maine. 

You  can  help  the  trees  by  bridging  the 
injured  portion  with  dormant  scions; 
what  is  called  bridge  grafting.  Be  sure 
to  use  scion  wood  that  is  strictly  dor¬ 
mant.  Flatten  the  scion  wood  at  both 
ends  and  insert  it  under  the  bark  above 
and  below  the  injury.  Tack  the  ends 
in  place  and  cover  with  grafting  wax. 


Street  or  RFD- 


City  and  State 


WOODRUFF’S 

1946  Seed  Annual 


brings  yon  a  selection  of  vegetable  varieties 
tested  for  successful  growing  in  your 
climate.  All  varieties  listed,  including  the 
new  and  improved  strains,  have  been  tested 
at  our  Milford  Proving  Grounds. 

This  new,  profusely  illustrated  seed  catalog 
contains  complete  descriptions  of  growing 
characteristics  and  planting  methods  in  this 
climate.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


-  -  -  *  MAIL  TODAY  -  .  -  • 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  new,  1946  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 
F^ame . . . . . 


WOODRUFF 


Buying  good  nursery  stock  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  satisfaction  and  wholesome 
goodness  so  you  want  the  best  plants 
you  can  buy. 

Kelly  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery  stock 
are  noted  for  their  vigor  and  "livability." 
Protect  your  investment  of  time  and 
money  this  year  by  planting  KELLY  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Write  today  for  our  NEW  1946  4-color 
CATALOG  listing  all  the  best  varieties. 
It’s  FREE.  The  supply  of  good  nursery 
stock  is  limited  this  year,  so  order  early 
to  avoid  disappointment.  We  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  SATISFACTION.  FREE  PLANTING 
GUIDE  sent  with  each  order.  Our  66th 


year  Write 


KELLY  BROTHERS 
NURSERIES  INC. 


32  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  FREE  COLORED  CATALOG 


MS 

•  Wo  erow  14  million  trees  a  vear.  Writo  .J* 


We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 

Mosser  Forests  Inc  st0?k--  price  list- 


Indiana,  Penna. 


BE  WISE! 

BUY  YOUR 
SEED  NOW 


High  quality,  adapted 
strains  of  many  im¬ 
portant  seed  items  are  in 
i  very  short  supply.  The  wise 
farmer  will  cover  his  seed 
needs  fully  without  delay. 
Send  for  prices  and  free 
copy  of  our  famous 

GROWMORE  MANUAL. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  M.lf. 

Established  1895 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Formers 


■I 


Maule's 

4  SEEDS 

For  you  to  see  the  high  quality  of  Maule’s 
tested,  guaranteed  seeds,  send  for  these 

5  lOc-Packets— the  best  vegetables— all 
postpaid  for  the  price  of  one.  You’ll  get  a 
full-size  Pkt.  of  each—  MarglobeTomato, 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet,  Earliest  Scarlet 
Radish,  Golden  Rod  Carrot, Grand 
Ida  Lettuce— Send  10c 
Maule  Seed  Book 

FREE  —  accurate 
descriptions,  all 
best  flowers  and 
Vegetables. 


r 
\ 
l 
I 
I 
I 
I 

|  Name - 

I 

^4 ddreet . . 


I 

Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32, Pa.  I 

□  Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  5  packets  ■ 
Veg.  Seeds  No.  3200,  postpaid  jj 

I 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  MCDONALD  RED  RHU¬ 
BARB,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEWYORK 

Located  In  the  center  el  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
el  Niagara  County  ter  the  past  3S  Years. 


NEW  TENDER  SWEETEST  CORN 


SENECA  CHIEF:  A  new  hybrid  sweet  com 
that  combines  all  the  qualities  that  you 
want  in  a  mid-season  yellow  Com. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  A  full  list  of  high 
quality  farm  and  garden  seeds  at 
reasonable  prices. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

BOX  20,  Hall,  Ontario  Co 
New  York 


-ISc  Packeta.COne  each;  Hearts 
of  France  Red,  Snowball  White  and 
Blue  Gem.  Gorgeous  Blooms  5  in.  across, 
2H  in.  thick,  on  long,  stately  stems.  Seed 
10c  Today  for  these  Gorgeous  Asters  and  Copy  of 
my  Big  Seed,  Plant  and  Nursery  Cat-  ITD|rF 
alog  or  send  Postal  for  Catalog  Only,  m  IlCt 

.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Rockford,8  Ul. 


For  Sale:  Wisconsin  Certified  Hybrid  Seed  Corn,  vari¬ 
ous  maturities.  New  Wisconsin  Certified  high  yield¬ 
ing  Henry  Spring  Wheat.  Certified  Vicland  Oats. 
Wholesale  or  retail.  Stuart  P.  Niere,  Watertown,  Wis. 


■HARRIS  SHDS- 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

Want  Something  Different? 

Your  garden  will  be  the  envy  of  all  who  see  it  if  you  plant 
Royalty  Petunias.  The  large  wavy  flowers  show  enchanting 
combinations  of  velvety  purple  and  white,  no  two  alike. 
Plant  a  border  of  Royalty  combined  with  our  Snowstorm 
and  Purple  Prince. 

Royalty  was  bred  by  us  in  the  North  because  we  know 
that  plants  from  northern  grown  seed  are  early,  vigorous 
and  produce  excellent  yields  of  superior  quality. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists'  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11.N.Y. 

- 1946  CATALOG  now  /imdij - — 


Ibc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


. . .  choose  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

nd  grow  better  corn ...  get  bigger  yields 


A  big  crop  of  full-kerneled  corn  is  never  an  accident  when  you  plant  FUNK  G 
Hybrids.  It’s  the  "pay  off”  on  careful  breeding  .  .  .  breeding  that  gives  these 
G  Hybrids  the  "extra  reserves”  so  necessary  to  withstand  bad  weather,  tempera¬ 
ture  extremes  and  other  adverse  factors.  And  it’s  the  result,  too,  of  Hoffman’s 
important  preproving  program.  Extensive,  thorough,  accurate,  matched  by  no 
other  effort,  this  constant  field  testing  determines  in  advance  the  facts  that; 
(assure  you  the  right  hybrid  for  husking  and  silage. 


That’s  why  thousands  of  farmers  in  this  area  plant  Funk  G  Hybrids  year  after 
•year.  And  that’s  why  you,  too,  should  decide  on  Funk  G  Hybrids  right  now* 
You’ll  find  them  particularly  suited  to  your  local  climate  and  soil  conditions. 


Get  the  full  story  about  Funk  G  Hybrids  today.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of 
fcw  new  Hybrid  Corn  booklet. 


Box  31S 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

LandisviHe  (Lancaster  County),  Pentia. 


ASSOCIATE  GROWERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  O 


funkRhybrids 


GOLDEN  MUSCAT 
GRAPES 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters 
of  immense  size,  up  to  2  lbs. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


RED  CLOVER,  ALFALFA,  ALSIKE,  SWEET  CLO¬ 
VER,  LADING  CLOVER,  BROME  GRASS,  TIMO¬ 
THY,  CERTIFIED  LINCOLN  SOY  BEANS,  VIC- 
LAND  SEED  OATS,  HYBRID  CORN.  Premium 
Quality  Northern  Grown  Seed — specially  cleaned  to 
eliminate  weeds  and  Impurities.  Seed  production  again 
far  below  normal.  Serious  shortage  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 
Buy  direct  from  Northwestern  Ohio's  Leading  Producing 
Section  Seed  Market. 

Write  for  Complete  Price  List  at  Once. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  54,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Hardy  Canadian  Grown  Fruit  Trees 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Tobe’s  Treery,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario,  Canada 


Acid  Indigestion 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  th« 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief-* 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  In  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


Burpee’s 
Seeds 
Growl 

For  all  best 
flowers  and 
vegetables, 
write  today 
for 


Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose,  Lavender, 
White  and  Cream-Pink — 

irgest  flowers,  exquisitely 
waved  and  frilled,  most- 
four  on  each  stem.  Grown 
s  Floradale  Farms, 
of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color,  ( value  95c)  for  only  25c! 
For  a  larger  planting,  6  Half-Ounces, 
1  of  each  color,  ( value  $2.35)  for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

691  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


For  Sale:  Gas  Power  Circular  And  Chain  Saws 

For  felling  trees  and  cutting  them  up.  Circular  saws  for 
back  of  tractor  using  tractor  engine  for  same  purpose. 
Cordwood  saw  outfit  for  front  end  of  tractor.  Poultry 
pickers.  Paints  for  all  purposes. 

H.  E.  ANDERSON 

21  Maple  Street,  Telephone  340  Danielson,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Harris’  Perfected 

Strain  Snowball 
Cauliflower 


HARRIS  SKDS 


NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 


1946  CATALOG  now  AmcUj 


As  new  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  introduced  they  are 
thoroughly  tested  under  northern  conditions  on  Moreton  Farm  before  we 
offer  them  for  sale.  They  must  meet  our  high  standards  of  superior 
quality,  early  maturity,  extra  vitality  and  large  yields. 

That’s  why  each  year  more  successful  growers  everywhere  are  rely¬ 
ing  upon  Harris'  Northern  Grown  Seed. 


//you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners ”  and 
Florist  s’  Price  List. 


January  19,  1946 

Strawberries  at  Walberta  Farm 


Although  we  have  been  growing 
strawberries  for  50  years,  we  can 
record  but  a  single  failure.  One  season, 
along  about  1900  when  we  were  in 
Indiana,  we  had  three  or  four  nights 
of  continuous  heavy  frost.  The  field, 
mostly  in  pistillate  or  imperfect  flower¬ 
ing  varieties,  was  in  full  bloom  at  the 
time  and  the  pollenizers  were  top 
bloomers  with  exposed  flowers.  We  re¬ 
member  there  were  flag  warnings  out 
(it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  weather 
bureau),  and  we  had  worked  hard  the 
day  before  to  cover  over  the  rows  with 
wheat  straw  mulch  so  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  might  be  protected.  The  straw 
had  to  remain  on  for  several  days  and 
when  it  could  be  removed,  the  period 
of  pollenization  had  passed.  From  this 
plot  of  an  acre  or  so,  we  picked  only  a 
few  misshappen  specimens. 

That  was  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Crescent  variety,  and  also  Glen  Mary, 
Brandywine  and  Haverland.  Old  timers 
will  all  remember  them.  Strawberries, 
like  people  and  fashions,  have  their 
day  and  pass  on.  A  sort  will  be  intro¬ 
duced,  possibly  be  quite  successful  in 
all  kinds  of  soil  and  conditions  for  many 
years,  and  then  begin  to  fail,  we  know 
not  why,  only  to  be  supplanted  by  an¬ 
other  variety.  Such  was  the  history  of 
Sharpless,  to  be  followed  down  the 
years  by  Crescent,  Warfield,  Senator 
Dunlap  and  now,  the  Howard  or 
Premier.  Countless  other  sorts,  with 
their  faults  of  poor  plant  making,  or 
shy  bearing  or  disease,  have  come  in 
between,  but  these  five  pretty  well 
cover  the  history  of  the  past  60  years. 
Probably  Howard  has  lasted  a  bit 
longer  than  some  of  the  others,  and  we 
have  yet  to  find  anything  to  quite  re¬ 
place  it.  We  know  of  few  crops  that 
will  better  repay  the  gardener  in  sure 
and  ready  money  than  this  queen  of 


mulch  from  them  a  little  earlier  than 
from  the  bearing  bed,  dig  the  plants 
before  the  new  foliage  has  developed, 
and  carefully  “heel-in”  near  the  field 
intended  for  setting.  We  want  the 
plants  right  on  the  job  to  set  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  permits,  and  we 
put  this  task  right  up  at  the  top  on 
our  priority  list.  Fall  plowing  generally 
gives  the  earliest  opportunity  for  Spring 
setting,  the  ground  being  disked, 
planked  and  rolled  in  early  Spring  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry  enough.  Usually  how¬ 
ever,  we  like  to  turn  under  a  mat  of 
early  Fall  sowed  rye.  We  get  the  plants 
set  early  before  they  have  exhausted 
their  energy  of  the  roots  in  developing 
foliage,  so  that  they  may  become  firmly 
established  in  cool  weather.  Thus  we 
get  a  better  stand,  start  off  quicker  and 
their  runners  develop  earlier.  The  straw¬ 
berry  is  really  a  cold  weather  plant  and 
no  harm  will  result  should  freezing 
occur  after  the  plants  are  set.  With 
strong  plants  and  suitable  soil,  early 
setting  gets  us  far  on  the  way  to  success. 

Strawberries  are  not  too  particular  as 
to  site.  Our  growing  beds  are  on  the 
flat,  gravelly  soil  near  the  Sound  and 
we  remove  the  mulch  as  late  as  possible 
to  hold  back  the  buds.  This  is  done 
when  the  new  growth  starts  to  push  up 
under  the  mulch,  the  leaves  showing 
white  beneath  the  covering.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  leaving  it  on  later.  We 
want  the  leaves  developed  and  well 
spread  to  protect  the  coming  bloom 
and  a  week’s  delay  in  removing  the 
mulch  makes  only  a  day’s  difference  in 
ripening.  We  do  not  want  a  sweet  soil 
or  one  poorly  drained.  Some  varieties 
do  better  on  a  light  loam  rather  than  a 
heavy  clay,  but  they  do  require  a 
fairly  fertile  soil,  and  above  all,  one 
filled  with  humus  or  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  straw¬ 


These  Howard  strawberry  plants  were  set  early  last  Spring  at  Walberta 
Farms.  They  therefore  had  a  chance  to  become  firmly  established  during 
the  cool  weather,  resulting  in  stronger  plants  and  ,heavier  yields. 


berries.  Yet,  for  three  years  past, 
strawberries  have  been  almost  unob¬ 
tainable  in  our  retail  markets.  When 
found,  they  sold  at  extremely  high 
prices.  Several  reasons  have  been  given 
for  this  scarcity;  migration  of  labor 
from  the  growing  areas  of  the  South, 
and  two  years  of  very  dry  weather  all 
over  the  country,  resulting  in  a  poor 
stand  of  plants  and  a  double  value  on 
the  plants  used  for  setting,  all  making 
for  a  short  acreage.  Problems  in  the 
Northern  states  included  little  labor 
for  setting  and  cultivation,  the  avail¬ 
able  help  seeming  to  have  a  great  aver¬ 
sion  to  “stoop”  labor,  which  has  seemed 
quite  necessary  in  the  growing  of  the 
crop.  The  great  spread  allowed  by  the 
OPA  between  the  grower  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  drove  most  of  the  available  supply 
of  berries  into  the  black  market.  Many 
growers  could  not  secure  field  labor  and 
hesitated  to  pay  the  price  asked  for 
plants  and  packages.  They  abandoned 
berries  entirely  and  devoted  their 
efforts  to  growing  crops  better  adapted 
to  machine  cultivation  and  harvesting. 

In  spite  of  all  these  conditions,  we 
kept  our  usual  acreage  here  at  Wal¬ 
berta  Farms,  as  well  as  our  good  local 
markets,  and  a  strong  demand  compen¬ 
sated  us  for  the  many  problems  en¬ 
countered.  We  did  try  to  develop  some 
economies  in  planting  and  production 
and  know  that  we  have  found  some 
short  cuts  that  may  well  be  carried 
over  into  times  of  peace,  so  I  am  glad 
to  pass  these  economies  along. 

Sometimes  we  found  if  advisable  to 
buy  plants  rather  than  dig  from  our 
own  beds;  the  expense  of  our  labor  and 
loss  of  the  fruit  from  the  plants  dug 
justifying  this  practice.  When  we 
order  from  the  South,  we  asked  that 
the  plants  be  shipped  in  March,  and  if 
they  arrived  before  our  ground  was 
ready,  they  were  placed  in  cold  storage 
where  they  would  hold  readily  for 
several  weeks  at  32  to  35  degrees.  When 
we  use  our  own  plants,  vat  lift  the 


berry  roots  are  contained  in  the  top 
eight  inches  of  soil  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  berry  is  plain  water.  This  moisture 
must  be  taken  up  quickly  by  the  plant, 
and  a  humus-filled  soil  retains  moisture 
better  so  that  it  is  made  more  available. 
Plow  down  a  heavy  crop  of  early  Fall 
rye  when  it  is  knee  high,  then  sow 
broadcast  a  seeding  of  inoculated  soy 
beans;  and  when  they  are  frosted,  disk 
in  another  crop  of  rye.  This,  chopped 
in  and  turned  under  in  early  Spring, 
should  make  a  field  ready  to  produce 
berries.  If  a  good  coating  of  manure 
has  also  been  spread  on  either  or  both 
stands  of  the  growing  rye,  so  much  the 
better  because  strawberries  must  have 
lots  of  humus. 

A  plow  has  recently  been  put  on  the 
market  that  has  an  attachment  that  runs 
below  the  bottom  of  the  conventional 
plow  furrow,  thus  loosening  up  the 
subsoil  but  not  bringing  it  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  We  hope  to  try  one  soon  because 
we  are  quite  certain  that  the  use  of 
something  of  this  kind  will  give  us  a 
deeper  feeding  and  moisture  bed,  and 
break  up  the  hard  plow  sole  caused 
by  constant  running  at  the  same  depth. 
If  we  consider  the  natural  deep  root¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  strawberry  plant,  we 
shall  more  readily  comprehend  the  need 
for  a  deep  soil  tillage.  It  has  been 
shown  that  about  65  per  cent  of  their 
rooting  system  is  found  in  the  top  six 
inches  of  soil,  17  per  cent  in  the  next 
six  to  10  inch  layer,  10  per  cent  in  the 
lower  eight  inch  depth,  and  the  rest  be¬ 
low  this,  in  favorable  soils.  Thus,  the  more 
we  can  encourage  deep  rooting  of  this 
supposedly  shallow  rooting  plant,  the 
greater  reservoir  of  moisture  and  fer¬ 
tility  will  be  tapped,  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  crop  yield.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  need  of  a  constant 
gradual  deepening  of  the  top  soil,  and 
the  necessity  of  loosening  up  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  subsoil  so  that  the  roots 
may  more  readily  penetrate  to  these 
lower  depths. 
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Before  plowing,  we  disk  the  rye 
thoroughly  into  the  soil  and  after  turn¬ 
ing,  the  top  is  worked  over  several 
times  to  make  it  as  fine  and  compact 
as  possible,  planking  and  rolling  to 
finish  the  job.  We  mark  out  the  field  in 
five-foot  rows  the  long  way,  at  the 
same  time  drilling  in  a  gcrt>d,  complete 
fertilizer  in  a  wide  band.  The  plot  is 
then  marked  out  every  18  inches  across, 
the  tractor  teeth  for  marking  set  very 
shallow.  Every  third  row  is  occupied  by 
the  tractor  tread  the  first  season,  and 
this  later  serves  as  a  picking  path  the 
next  year  of  harvest.  We  use  a  gang 
of  seven  in  setting  about  three  acres  a 
day.  Two  setters,  with  a  dropper  be¬ 
tween  and  one  just  ahead,  each  take 
a  double  row  the  short  way  of  the  field 
and  another  man  keeps  the  two  gangs 
supplied  with  plants  in  buckets  partially 
filled  with  water.  In  this  way  the  damp, 
hairy  rootlets  can  make  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil  and  do  not  show  that 
they  have  been  moved;  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  dry  out  before  set¬ 
ting.  Trowels  are  used,  being  careful 
that  the  plants  are  not  set  too  deep 
or  too  shallow  and  on  the  exact  check 
mark.  An  error  in  setting  just  ahead 
or  back  of  the  mark  and  the  opposite 
on  the  return  trip  makes  a  difficult  jog 
for  the  tractor  operator  when  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  long  way.  The  setter  bends 
from  the  hips;  to  bend  from  the  knees 
or  “hunker  down,”  makes  a  slow  tire¬ 
some  job.  Each  setter  should  step  on 
or  behind  each  plant  as  he  steps  for¬ 
ward  to  firm  them  in  the  soil. 

Since  practically  all  of  our  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  berry  field  is  done  with  a 
seven  foot  wide  tractor  cultivator,  this 
gives  us  the  plants  set  in  such  order 
that  they  may  be  readily  tended.  Most 
of  the  tilling  is  done  the  five  foot  way, 
even  after  the  plants  have  started  to 
run  somewhat.Early  in  the  season  we 


Wild  Flowers  in  Otsego  Co. 

I  have  clipped  for  my  scrapbook  the 
law  relative  to  the  protection  of  wild 
flowers,  which  was  published  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  some  time  ago. 
Although  I  have  lived  in  New  York  for 
a  number  of  years  and  am  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  wild  plants,  I  knew  nothing 
of  this  law  before.  I  believe  it  should 
be  given  greater  publicity,  perhaps 
posted  in  our  woodlands. 

Here  in  southern  Otsego  County,  the 
streams  and  wooded  hills  make  a 
nature  lover’s  paradise.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  trailing  arbutus  is 
neither  rare  nor  vanishing.  It  grows 
abundantly  throughout  pastures  and 
woodlots,  and  even  along  the  roadsides. 
On  the  slopes  of  Crumhorn  Mountain 
we  own  a  farm  that  was  more  or  less 
abandoned  for  some  years.  All  along 
the  line  fence  in  the  upper  pasture, 
where  there  is  heavy  hemlock  shade, 
arbutus  carpets  the  ground  in  thick 
mats,  its  blossoms  large,  long-stemmed, 
and  deep  pink  in  April.  Where  a  high- 
tension  line  crosses  the  property,  and 
the  brush  is  cut  regularly,  these 
plants  are  also  plentiful  and  attain  a 
rank  growth.  Near  the  brook,  in  a 
lower  pasture,  there  are  mossy  hum¬ 
mocks  Covered  thickly  with  arbutus. 
Here  the  soil  is  thin,  the  flowers  small 
and  white.  Two  years  ago  heavy  snow 
lay  long  upon  the  ground,  winter  kill¬ 
ing  much  of  the  vegetation  on  these 
hummocks,  but  during  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  a 
considerable  new  growth  of  arbutus 
leaves,  so  I  feel  sure  that  Nature  will 
restore  them.  The  flowers  are  so  com¬ 
mon  hereabouts  that  I’m  afraid  no  one 
sees  the  need  of  protecting  them.  They 
are  picked  freely,  but  people  do 
honestly  appreciate  them.  I  never  see 
them  plucked  and  discarded  as  many 
other  flowers  are. 

When  we  purchased  our  hill  farm,  we 
had  no  idea  of  getting,  a  wild  life  pre¬ 
serve.  We  simply  needed  additional 
pasture  and  nay  land  for  a  dairy  herd 
that  was  outgrowing  the  home  farm  in 
the  valley.  We  called  the  place  Swift- 
wind  because  it  had  been  for  three  gen¬ 
erations  in  the  Swift  family  and  be¬ 
cause  the  wind  swept  across  it  with 
mad  fury.  We  were  soon  to  discover 
that  the  woods,  fields,  and  buildings 
were  thickly  populated  with  wild 
things,  including  weasels  and  wood¬ 
chucks,  upon  which  I  shall  not  dwell. 
There  was  no  house.  Swallows  had 
taken  possession  of  the  old  barns.  In 
a  dilapidated  hop  kiln  robins  and 
phoebes  nested  side  by  side.  Bobo¬ 
links  and  meadow  larks  filled  the  or¬ 
chard  with  wild,  sweet  music.  Their 
nests  were  deep  in  the  grass  where 
wild  strawberries  grow. 

Ordinarily  I  do  not  care  for  pick¬ 
ing  wild  berries,  but  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful  at  Swiftwind,  and  I  have  been  richly 
rewarded  for  all  the  work  I  have  done 
there.  What  can  compare  with  the 
flavor  of  sun-ripened  strawberries? 
Once,  as  I  gathered  currants,  a  purple 
finch  sat  nearby  in  a  dead  tree,  and 
while  he  watched  me  I  also  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  him.  Then  there 
was  the  day  when,  scratched  and  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  raspberry  hedge,  I  caught  a 
brief  glimpse  of  sunlight  on  a  gros¬ 
beak’s  breast  that  made  the  whole  day 
beautiful.  Song  sparrows  are  always 
a  delight,  but  none  sing  so  sweetly  as 
the  one  that  serenades  me  from  a 
willow  thicket  as  I  pick  huckleberries 
in  the  farthest  pasture.  Blackberries 
grow  near  the  woods,  where  I  am  often 
startled  by  the  flight  of  ruffed  grouse. 
What  a  feast  these  birds  had  when  we 


use  ordinary  cultivator  teeth,  later  re¬ 
placing  them  with  sweeps  or  “duck- 
feet”  for  shallower  stirring.  We  cul¬ 
tivate  the  wide  way  more  frequently 
because  it  is  faster,  eight  acres  a  day. 
But  after  two  or  three  runners  from 
each  plant  are  starting  to  root,  we  must 
abandon  the  wide  way  to  let  these  first 
runners  root  straight  in  the  cross  rows. 
This  brings  us  up  to  about  June  1st. 
Then  after  a  couple  more  cross  culti¬ 
vations  and  maybe  a  little  work  with 
the  scuffle  hoes,  we  take  out  the  center 
teeth  and  cultivate  only  the  wheel 
tracks.  The  first  nodes  of  the  earliest 
set  runners  may  have  to  be  weighted 
down  straight  in  the  line  of  row,  as 
they  may  have  become  “blind”  from 
long  disturbance.  As  we  quit  cultivating 
between  the  twin  rows,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  do  some  hand  hoeing, 
possibly  two  or  three  times,  and  we 
then  toss  the  later  starting  runners 
between  these  rows.  We  do  not  set  them 
and  see  only  that  they  do  not  bunch 
up  too  much.  With  a  fast  foreman,  six 
men  can  go  over  three  acres  in  two 
days. 

By  this  time,  the  twin  rows  are  each 
on  a  slight  ridge  and  the  loose  runners 
trail  naturally  into  the  hollow  between. 
By  the  first  of  September,  we  have  a 
well  filled  row  20  to  24  inches  wide. 
There  may  not  be  so  many  plants  in 
the  center  depression  as  in  the  original 
rows,  but  at  fruiting  time  the  berries 
droop  over  the  ridges  and  are  readily 
seen.  In  this  way  both  air  and  sun¬ 
light  can  get  in,  giving  color  and  ven¬ 
tilation  to  the  crop.  A  natural  division 
in  the  row  is  also  afforded  the  picker 
coming  down  the  path,  permitting 
gathering  a  half  row  on  each  side,  and 
the  path  is  wide  enough  so  that  the  har¬ 
vester  need  not  kneel  on  the  outer 
clusters.  Walter  A.  Withrow 
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threshed  buckwheat  in  the  field.  It 
was  at  Swiftwind  on  a  bright  August 
morning,  while  searching  for  a  fresh 
cow,  that  I  came  upon  a  flock  of  black- 
throated  blue  warblers  in  an  oak  tree. 
It  was  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen 
these  birds.  I  became  so  engrossed  in 
their  peculiar  calls  and  antics  that  I 
nearly  forgot  my  errand,  although  the 
cow  and  her  calf  were  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away. 

I  got  a  bit  off  my  subject,  as  I’m  apt 
to  do  when  describing  the  beautiful 
things  Nature  has  given  us  here.  To 
return  to  the  wild  flowers,  Swiftwind 
puts  on  one  of  its  prettiest  shows  about 
Memorial  Day,  when  the  pink  azaleas 
bloom.  Pinxters,  they  are  called  locally. 
They  grow  among  the  oaks  and  maples 
on  the  very  crest  of  this  ridge  we  call 
Crumhorn.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  they  light  the  woods  with  their 
rosy  bloom.  Some  of  the  flowers  have 
a  spicy  fragrance,  but  it  is  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  the  white  azalea,  which 
I  have  tried  to  transplant  from  New 
England.  We  walk  along  an  old  road, 
reveling  in  the  beauty  about  us.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  see  a  pink  lady’s  slipper. 
They  are  not  uncommon  in  Otsego 
County,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  Only  once  have  I  seen  the  yellow 
lady’s  slipper.  A  neighbor’s  boy 
brought  me  one  a  few  years  ago.  He 
would  not  tell  me  where  he  found  it, 
and  I  hope  he  has  not  told  anyone  else. 
Last  Spring  I  was  given  some  Dutch¬ 
man’s  breeches.  Although  I  had  seen 
these  delicate  flowers  only  once  before, 
in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  I 
was  told  that  they  grow  abundantly 
here  on  South  Hill.  Pink-veined  wood» 
sorrel  is  another  plant  that  I  learned 
to  know  in  the  Berkshires  and  have 
been  pleased  to  find  along  a  woods 
road  under  thick  pines  at  Swiftwind. 
Trilliums,  red,  white  and  painted, 
grow  everywhere  in  our  woods.  The 
fields  are  studded  with  violets.  I  make 
no  effort  to  identify  them.  They  are 
white,  yellow,  and  all  shades  of  blue 
and  purple.  I  am  particularly  fond  of 
a  long-spurred  lavender  one  that 
grows  along  the  path  to  the  spring 
house.  In  the  Swiftwind  meadows  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  purple 
fringed  orchis.  Cardinal  flowers  and 
bee-balm  brighten  the  summer  land¬ 
scape.  Later,  there  are  asters  and 
goldenrod,  very  common,  always  beau¬ 
tiful.  Since  childhood  I  have  loved 
these  lines: 

“Asters  by  the  brobkside 
Make  asters  in  the  brook.” 

The  Swiftwind  brook  is  full  of  asters. 
And  when  even  these  late  friends  are 
done,  what  a  joy  to  come  upon  the 
yellow  bloom  of  witch  hazel  among 
the  Autumn  leaves. 

In  Winter,  Swiftwind  is  a  spotless 
expanse  of  snow,  divided  by  fence  rows 
and  a  think  black  ribbon  of  brook. 
The  beauty  of  the  hemlocks  is  inten¬ 
sified  by  their  white  setting.  When 
the  wind  swirls  the  snow  around  the 
buildings  and  gathers  it  into  drifts, 
shoulder  high,  I  am  glad  we  live  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But  when 
the  wind  is  still  and  the  sun  shines,  or 
when  the  snow  is  falling  softly,  then 
I  yearn  to  build  a  house  there  with  a 
big  open  fireplace  where  we  may  pop 
corn,  read  books,  or  dream  the  Win¬ 
ter  away.  Although  cows  and  crops 
do  not  seriously  interfere  with  wild 
life,  I  fear  the  civilizing  influence  of 
home-building  might  not  encourage  its 
propagation.  And  now  that  building 
plans  must  be  deferred  until  conditions 
are  better,  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  wild  charm  of  Swiftwind  unspoiled. 

R.  H.  E. 


Dibble’s  1946  Catalog  is  ready  for  you!  It  contains  our  famous 
analysis  of  Farm  Seed  Facts  for  1946 — discusses  the  clover  and 
alfalfa  shortage — tells  how  you  can  profit  with  ANY  Dibble  seed. 
No  one  can  foretell  what  1946  holds  for  agriculture — but  REGARD¬ 
LESS  of  weather  conditions,  or  shortages,  or  surpluses,  you  will  get 
BETTER  results  by  using  Dibble  Seeds.  They  are  the  HIGHEST 
QUALITY  that  money  can  buy. 

Select  your  Seeds  Early — Order  Early — for  Early  Delivery! 

Our  catalog,  with  Farm  Seed  Facts,  is  ready.  Your  name  and  address 
on  a  lc  postal  will  bring  this — book  bv  return  mail.  Write  Box  B. 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SEE DGROWER •  Honeoye Fa l|s •  N-Y- 


GOLDEN  ACRE  CABBAGE 


—HARRISSKDS- 

Golden  Acre  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  early  cabbage 
With  breeding  and  selection  we  have  made  our  strain  The 
Best  Early  Cabbage.  The  attractive  round  heads  ripen  very 
early  and  the  plants  are  dwarf  and  compact  so  they  may 
be  set  close  together. 

We  have  also  produced  special  strains  of  Tomatoes — Sweet 
Corn  —  Cucumbers  —  Squash  —  Peppers — Melons  which  are 
superior  in  quality  and 

Northern  Grown  for  Vigor 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 

I  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

- 1946  CATALOG  now  /irndif — 


SEND 
FOR 
YOUR 
COPY 

NOW! 

HENDERSON’S 

1946 

SEED  CATALOG 

VEGETABLES  .  FLOWERS  •  SUPPLIES] 

144  Pages  —  many  in  full  color.  Latest  | 
listings  of  the  finest  varieties  of  both 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Valuable, 
down-to-earth  information  to  help 
you  get  the  most  out  of  your  garden. 
Make  sure  you  get  Henderson's  se¬ 
lected,  tested  seeds  —  send  for  your 
free  copy  of  our  catalog  now. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  7,  N.Y.  Dept.  30-A 


Seed.  Corn 

Now  booking  orders  for  our  Quality  Seed  Corn. 


Lancaster  Sure  Crop 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
Yellow  Sweepstakes 
Ideal  Ensilage 
Golden  Queen  Ensilage 
Carlton  Improved  Bed 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes 
Eureka  Ensilage 
8 -Bowed  Flint 


Viol  and  Seed  Oats 
Victory  Seed  Oats 
Manchu  Soy  Beans 
Special  Hay  Mixtures 
Timothy  Seed 
Clover  Seeds 
Garden  Seeds 

SPECIAL  POPPING  COBN 
Sweet  Corns 

ALSO  AMERICA’S  CHOICE  HYBRID  CORNS— THE 
FAMOUS  IvRIZEB  HYBB1DS  with  leading  numbers 
as  U.S.  No.  13,  U. S.  No.  35,  No.  306,  0-1,  Cornell 
29-3,  Cornell  34-53,  Ohio  C-92.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let  to—  CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  R, 
PORTER’S  SIDELING,  PENNA. 
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5  year  old  transplanted,  healthy  trees,  $  Q 
big  4  to  8  in.  size,  sent  POSTPAID. 
at  planting  time — 20  for  $3.00.  Polder 
on  Forest,  Xmas  Trees,  ornamentals.  FREE. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana,  Penna. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's  New 
Berry  Book.  Containe  reallr  valuablo infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  rour 
berries.  Full,  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 

FREE^TfETODAY.^  mMM' 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  M“d. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 
„„  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1946 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  ’'True-to-Name" 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-46,  Allen,  Md. 


rprr  1946  Garden  Catalog 
■  E  C  Illustrated  in  Color 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

The  best  place  to  get  the  best  seed  of  Span- 
cross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 
Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS.  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  AZALEAS 

Coral  Bells,  Pink,  5-6  in.  across . 3  for  $1.00 

Hinodegari,  Bed,  5-6  in  across . 3  for  1.00 

Also  Globe  Arborvltia,  12-15  in.  bushy.... 2  for  1.00 
Cash.  Please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper  time. 

GREEN  ACRE  NURSERIES,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


KED  KAdrOE.KKlC.0  Milton.  Marcy.  Taylor! 
Indian  Summer.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


ALFALFA  SEED 


I 


Ask  about  our  hardy  high  quality  productive  strains  of  alfalfa 
seed.  Supplies  are  limited.  Write  today  for  Free  catalog. 


I Jfoffman  FARM  SEEDS' Box  31 B  iANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 
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Guar.  33.5°/o  Nitrogen 

A  100-lb.  bog  of  NITRAPRILLS  is  equal  in 
nitrogen  content  to  200  lbs.  of  ordinary 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  In  side-  or  top-dressing, 
NITRAPRILLS  gives  twice  the  strength,  re¬ 
quires  only  half  the  work!  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  says:  "The  improved  ammonium 
nitrate  fertilizers  are  probably  the  lowest 
cost  sources  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  on  the 
market"  (Bulletin  AW  1-81-Jan.  1944),  and 
many  state  experiment  stations  have  proved 
their  value  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  pasture, 
fruit  and  truck  crops. 


Reduce  Your  Costs 

Free-flowing  NITRAPRILLS  reduces  your 
cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen  by  suppying  both 
nitrate  nitrogen  and  ammonia  nitrogen  — 
it's  guaranteed  33.5%  nitrogen.  Buy  now 
in  convenient  100-lb.  bags  of  asphalt  lami¬ 
nated  5-ply  Kraft  paper.  Good  dealers 
everywhere  recommend  NITRAPRILLS,  good 
farmers  use  it! 


Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by 

ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON 

COMPANY 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

’IMPORTERS  EXPORTERS  BROKERS 


ATTACHES 
TO  TRACTOR 

***  30  MIN  l  h£aVY  JOBS  ARE  LIGHT,  »Iow  jobs 

fire  quick  with  a  Sargent  Hydraulic  Loader  on  your  tract 
tor.  Load*  .manure,  grain,  lumber,  cement,  etc.  Dig* 
(ditches,  pulls  posts,  excavates.  Hundreds  of  odd  jobs. 
Also  BULLDOZER  and  HAY  SWEEP  attachments. 


Makes  your  tractor  a  power-house  on  wheels.  Built  for 
lifetime  service.  Send  for  FREE  Giant  Sire  Illustrated 
Folder.  McGRATH  MFG.  CO.,  N4  1  4680  Leavenworth 
St.,  Omaha  6,  Nebraska. 


LOWTHER  SAW 

The  New  One-Man 
Portable  Power  Saw 

Stwulr/  *  Sa&y  to  Itee 

Fells  Trees  •  Bucks  Logs 
Cuts  Brush  •  Trims  limbs 

Write  for  FREE  Circular  C 

RICHARD  EAMES  &  CO. 

51  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Culture 

In  my  experience  with  coniferous 
evergreens,  I  have  formed  a  partial¬ 
ity  to  an  eastward  slope  as  the  most 
favorable  site  for  the  nursery.  And, 
the  soil  should  be  a  friable  loam, 
rather  than  a  clayey  one;  I  favor  a 
sandy  subsoil.  Evergreens  are  very 
adaptable  to  any  soil  in  their  mature 
years,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
planting  them,  a  soil  that  admits  of 
ease  in  securing  the  roots  intact  is  my 
ideal. 

The  land,  after  being  top-dressed 
with  well  rotted  cow  manure  and 
plowed  and  harrowed  well,  is  marked 
by  a  three  foot  marker.  The  seedling 
trees  are  set  12  to  15  inches  apart.  The 
Conservation  Departments  of  some 
States  give  away,  or  sell  for  a  small 
sum,  thousands  of  lusty  little  trees.  Or 
if  you  do  not  start  the  evergreens  de¬ 
sired  from  seed  (which  is  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess),  you  may  secure  them  from  deal¬ 
ers  in  seedling  trees. 

Although  the  watchful  waiting  may 
seem  slow,  each  year  a  nursery  of  trees 
more  than  doubles  in  market  value. 
The  common  red  cedar,  for  instance, 
may  be  worth  but  a  few  cents  when 
set  in  the  nursery.  At  three  feet  high 
its  value  may  be  $1.50  and  at  each 


From  the  time  evergreens  are  set  in 
their  permanent  location  a  watchful 
care  must  be  given  them.  In  the  case 
of  kinds  like  Arborvitae  and  American 
Yew,  they  must  never  be  allowed, 
through  lack  of  moisture,  to  change 
color.  Once  browned  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  back  to  normalcy.  This  ap¬ 
plies,  too,  to  inroads  of  red  spider  and 
other  pests. 

In  early  Spring  the  permanently 
placed  specimens  of  coniferous  ever¬ 
greens  should  have  an  application  to 
the  near-base  soil  of  some  suitable 
fertilizer.  Well  rotted  cof  manure  is 
my  preference.  Next  to  this  is  bone 
meal  and  my  third  choice  would  be 
sheep  manure.  This  Spring  dressing 
should  encircle  the  tree  with  a  radius 
of  18  inches  kept  free  of  all  vegetation. 

There  are  conifers  that  need  no 
pruning.  One  of  the  beautiful  sights 
of  lower  Florida  is  the  Caribbean  pine 
in  the  late  Winter  when  the  young 
symmetrical  trees  are  putting  forth 
their  new  growth  —  “candles,”  as  a 
Florida  poetess  has  defined  them.  Sure¬ 
ly  this  and  all  true  pine  trees  need  not 
be  pruned!  But  there  is  an  exception  in 
one  tree  bearing  the  name  “pine,” 
which  is  a  misnomer,  namely  the 
Australian  pine.  This  plumey-topped 
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birthday  it  will  range  higher  and  higher 
in  value  until  at  eight  feet  it  will  be 
quite  valuable. 

While  in  the  nursery  during  the 
growing  season  the  cultivator  and  hoe 
must  be  kept  busy,  as  the  soil  requires 
them.  A  top-dressing  of  bone  meal  is 
very  advantageous.  And  where  the 
nursery  soil  lacks  retention  of  moisture, 
and  watering  is  inconvenient,  a  mulch 
of  peat  moss  or  other  suitable  material 
helps  wonderfully.  In  their  younger 
years  it  is  best  to  give  them  protection 
with  straw  when  the  ground  freezes  in 
the  Fall.  The  particular  worth  of  this 
mulch  is  to  prevent  the  heaving  out  of 
the  little  trees  during  the  Winter  and 
early  Spring. 

The  smaller  trees  can  be  shifted  to 
immediate  locations  when  the  nursery 
soil  has  been  well  soaked,  artificially 
or  through  rain.  When  quite  small  there 
is  a  type  of  two-blade  posthole  digger 
which  makes  an  ideal  transplanter. 

When  the  trees  are  of  a  size  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  be  burlapped,  this  routine 
work  must  be  adopted:  Dig  the  hole 
that  is  to  receive  the  tree,  considerably 
larger  than  the  burlapped  ball.  Set  the 
tree  so  that  it  will  be  a  few  inches 
lower  than  the  nursery  level.  Have  a 
hose  or  bucket  of  water  at  hand  and, 
as  the  top  soil  is  filled  in,  soak  with 
water;  when  the  soil  is  at  a  level  of 
a  foot  from  the  top,  cut  burlap  so  that 
it  lies  back  on  the  soil  around  the  ball. 
Complete  the  filling  in  process  and  after 
it  is  firmed  at  ground  level  scatter  loose 
earth  or  sifted  coal  ashes  on  top. 


tree  could  be  very  advantageously 
clipped,  as  ordinarily  it  has  a  very 
shambling  habit. 

Of  course  in  the  planting  of  this  and 
other  evergreens,  there  should  be  a 
vision  of  how  the  planting  will  appear 
years  later  and  plan  the  home  grounds 
accordingly. 

The  Japanese  Yew  is  a  conifer  that 
experts  advise  us  not  to  prune.  All 
other  kinds  in  the  North  should  be 
clipped  in  the  Spring,  anytime  to 
June  1. 

The  most  insidious  pest  of  the  ever¬ 
greens  is  red  spider.  On  isolated  speci¬ 
mens  one  method  of  eradication  is  to 
cap  the  tree  or  bush  with  a  paper  bag 
and  introduce  a  spoonful  of  cyanide  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  sack. 

Aside  from  the  red  spider  bugaboo 
of  the  nursery,  two  sprayings  of  a  com¬ 
bined  insecticide  and  fungicide  will 
take  care  of  all  other  deterrents.  To 
each  gallon  of  water  add  15  tablespoons 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  together  with  two 
teaspoons  of  Black  Leaf  40.  Spray  once 
in  May  or  June  and  again  in  July  or 
August.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  some 
radio-garden  commentators,  I  believe 
in  prevention  and  would  advise  this 
spraying  even  if  no  enemies  are  seen. 

Conifers  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
have  had  a  great  propagating  impetus 
throughout  the  country.  More  and  more 
are  being  planted.  People  have  come 
to  realize  that  evergreens  have  a  year- 
round  appeal — a  beautiful  foil  for  the 
garden  and  the  home  at  every  season. 

Michigan  V.  R.  Ferrine 


Now  New  Low-Cost  Way  to  In¬ 
crease  Meat  and  Dairy  Products 

►  Creating  a  sensation  all  over  the  country,  is  a 
Hammer  Mill  specially  designed  to  give  the  full 
benefits  of  mixed  ground  feed  at  a  new  low  cost. 
Talk  about  smooth  grinding  speed  and  power!  The 
patented  hammers  of  this  new  Harvey  Red  Hed 
Hammer  Mill  speed  at  3  miles  a  minute,  striking 
80  to  280  feed-smashing,  12-ton  blows  a  second. 

All -Aluminum  Collector  Assembly 

Harvey,  for  the  first  time  in  Hammer  Mill  history, 
offers  a  complete  collector  assembly  unit  of  non¬ 
sparking,  rust-proof  aluminum.  The  hammers  run 
smoothly  on  Timken  bearings,  the  screen  areas 
are  plenty  large  to  protect  against  clogging,  no 
matter  how  fast  you  ram  in  cob  corn,  roughage, 
bundle  sorghum  or  other  feed. 

See  the  Harvey  Dealer  and  Mail  Coupon 

See  your  dealer  — see  what  the  Harvey  Red  Hed 
Hammer  Mill  is— know  what 
it  does  to  help  you  get  the 
most  possible  earnings  from 
your  farm.  And  while  it’s  on 
your  mind,  fill  out  coupon— 
a  pencil  will  do. 

FOR  FULL  FACTS  — MAIL  COUPON 

Harvey  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  143,  Racine,  Wis.  | 

Please  send  me  full  description  of  your  Red  Hed 
Hammer  Mills,  showing  how  Flywheel  Momen-  J 

I  turn,  patented  hammers  and  other  mechanical 
I  improvements  grind  feed  faster  and  increase  ■ 

I  earnings.  I 

I  Name _ 

I  Address _ 

Town - R.F.D - State _  | 

My  dealer’s  name  is _  | 

I  Address _ _  _  I 

I  I  am  farming _ acres  * 

I  For  facts  about  New  Corn  Sheller,  check  here--  I 
L _ I 


EVERBEARING 

RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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Make  sure 
the  answer  is  "YES" 


Farm  animals,  like  humans,  require 
Iodine  —  a  very  little,  it  is  true,  but 
that  little  is  vital.  Supplementary 
Iodine  in  the  rations  is  a  protection 
against  goiter  and  related  troubles. 
The  importance  of  Iodine  in  nutri¬ 
tion  is  so  well  established  that  most 
formula  feeds  contain  it.  Iodine, 
probably  is  in  the  feeds  you  buy  .ife* 
but  it  pays  to  make  sure.  ’ 

IODINE  EDUCATION AL  BUREAUrinc. 

x  221  North  la  Salle  Street,  Chicago  1,  lll.f 
120  8roadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

I  have  requests  concerning  varieties 
and  cultural  methods  of  berries.  I  have 
written  about  this  before,  but  there 
are  always  new  readers  who  want  the 
information.  When  the  pioneers  came 
to  America,  they  found  wild  berries 
growing  everywhere.  Early  nurserymen 
selected  the  best  of  these  and  began  to 
improve  them.  In  the  meantime,  English 
nurserymen  were  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  later  plants  were  imported  to 
America.  That  is  why  we  have  two  dis¬ 
tinct  strains  of  raspberries,  those  de¬ 
rived  from  the  English  importations  and 
those  from  our  American  stock.  The 
English  strain  has  a  hump  on  the  white 
core  which  makes  it  impossible  to  pick 
the  berry  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  These 
berries  may  be  grown  only  for  home 
use  and  local  markets  as  they  are  too 
soft  for  shipping.  The  Cuthbert,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  Newburgh  and  a  new  variety 
put  out  by  the  Geneva  Station  all  have 
this  hump  on  the  core.  The  American 
strain  does  not  have  this  hump,  so  the 
berries  may  be  picked  before  they  are 
fully  ripe  and  thus  may  be  shipped  long 
distances.  The  King,  Chief,  Latham, 
and  Viking  are  of  the  American  strain. 

Red  raspberries  should  be  set  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows  six 
feet  apart  for  garden  and  10  feet  apart 
for  field.  Free  cultivation  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  and  the  rows  must  be  kept  free 
of  grass  or  weeds.  Black  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  dewberries  must  be 
grown  in  hills,  so  set  them  five  feet 
apart  in  the  rows  and  the  rows  eight 
feet  apart  for  garden  and  10  feet  apart 
for  field.  In  setting  black  raspberries, 
be  very  careful  not  to  injure  the  white 
tips  among  the  roots  for  they  are  the 
ones  which  make  the  new  plant.  All 
these  berries  have  the  same  bearing 
habits,  they  grow  new  canes  each  year, 
these  canes  bear  the  second  year  and 
then  die  so  they  must  be  removed  as 
soon  as  picking  is  over. 

Strawberries  should  be  set  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows  and  the  rows  four 
feet  apart.  They  must  be  cultivated  and 
hoed  frequently.  A  patch  of  caneberries 
may  last  for  20  years  if  well  cared  for, 
but  strawberries  are  no  good  after  the 
third  year. 

Now  for  some  ramblings.  Many 
people  look  upon  a  congressman  as  a 
superman,  but  he  is  far  from  being  that. 
In  fact,  I  sometimes  think  there  are  less 
brains  in  Washington  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  Ask  the  soldier 
boy  who  has  come  home  what  he  thinks 
of  Washington  and  “brass  hats,”  and 
you  will  get  an  earful.  This  will  be  an 
election  year,  so  be  sure  to  contact 
your  candidates  for  Congress  and  look 
them  over  carefully.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  common  ordinary 
fellows  they  really  are.  Those  fancy 
speeches  they  mail  out  to  you  are  often 
written  by  paid  ghost  writers,  and  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  spoken  in  Congress.  If 
you  wish  to  find  men  who  are  really 
capable  of  serious  thinking  about 
matters  of  national  importance,  just 
join  a  group  of  farmers  sitting  around 
a  stove  in  a  country  store.  By  the  way, 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  country  store¬ 
keeper.  The  Missus  goes  to  town  once 
a  week  and  comes  home  complaining 
that  she  is  unable  to  get  many  articles 
at  the  big  chain  stores.  Then  she  goes 
to  a  little  country  store  a  couple  of 
miles  away,  and  there  she  finds  such 
hard-to-get  things  as  soap,  washing 
powder,  butter,  salad  dressing,  canned 
things  and  lard.  That  seems  to  be  true 
of  all  the  country  stores  around  here. 

With  soldiers  coming  home  by  the 
millions,  it  seems  tough  that  Kenny  and 
Calvin  must  still  remain  over  there. 
Neither  one  is  in  the  army  of  occu¬ 
pation,  yet  there  they  stay.  I  have  been 
doing  my  usual  job  of  shoveling  tons 
of  snow  nearly  every  day.  So  far  this 
has  been  a  very  hard  Winter. 

By  the  way,  did  you  get  a  30  per 
cent  increase  in  your  income  and  how 
did  you  enjoy  your  paid  vacation?  If 
you  are  hungry  for  chicken,  come  on 
over  for  we  still  have  23  fat  young 
roosters  which  we  are  unable  to  sell 
at  any  price.  A  neighbor  took  some  of 
his  to  town  and  was  offered  two 
cents  a  pound  but  the  food  shops  in 
town  have  skinny  chickens  at  38  cents 
a  pound,  and  just  try  to  buy  a  sack 
of  scratch  feed  or  mash  and  note  what 
you  have  to  pay.  How  things  get  that 
way  is  a  mystery  to  me.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Sage  as  a  Farm  Product 

With  most  of  our  sage  being  no 
longer  imported  from  Europe,  the  price 
of  native  grown  sage  has  increased  to  a 
point  where  its  cultivation  has  been 
highly  profitable.  Among  those  who 
have  found  it  so  is  C.  E.  Wildon  of  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  who  has  been  growing 
an  acre  of  sage  for  the  last  three  years. 
While  most  growers  prefer  a  sandy 
loam  soil,  the  type  of  soil  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  so  much  as  good  drainage.  The  lo¬ 
cation  for  a  sage  planting  should  be  a 
well  drained  one.  Mr.  Wildon’s  plant¬ 
ing  is  on  a  heavy  clay  loam  soal,  and  it 
has  yielded  an  exceptionally  fine  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  product. 

His  land  where  he  is  growing  sage 
had  been  in  cultivation  for  some  time. 
He  plowed  it  in  the  Spring  to  a  depth 
of  five  inches.  A  high  phosphate  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used  because  that  element 
was  lacking  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Wildon  rec¬ 
ommends  that  fertilizer  for  this  crop. 


if  it  is  to  be  grown  over  a  period  of 
years,  should  be  broadcast  in  liberal 
amounts,  that  is,  a  minimum  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  per  acre.  He  has  grown 
sage  from  seeds  sown  directly  in  the 
field,  from  plants  grown  from  seed,  and 
from  plants  rooted  from  cuttings.  If 
the  sage  is  grown  by  direct  seeding,  the 
land  should  be  free  from  weeds. 

Rows  are  planted  three  to  three  and  a. 
half  feet  apart.  This,  of  course,  should 
depend  upon  the  cultivating  equipment. 
In  the  row,  the  plants  can  stand  as  close 
as  15  inches  apart,  although,  after  the 
second  year,  a  little  further  spacing 
might  be  better.  When  seed  is  sown  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  field,  it  can  be  sown  as 
early  as  the  land  is  ready  in  the  Spring. 
If  plants  are  used,  these  may  be  set  in 
this  climate  (Michigan)  any  time  the 
ground  is  ready  after  about  the  first  of 
May.  Mr.  Wildon  has  planted  as  late 
as  the  last  of  July.  Thinning  can  be 
done  any  time  after  two  months  from 
planting.  Generally,  germination  of  the 
seeds  is  around  50  per  cent. 

The  cultivation  should  be  enough  to 
keep  the  weeds  down.  On  plots  where 
the  seed  was  sown  early,  directly  in  the 
field,  a  light  cutting  was  made  the  first 
year.  The  amount  obtained  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  growth  made.  Mr. 
Wildon’s  first  yield  was  from  200  to  500 
pounds,  possibly  more  per  acre. 

He  uses  no  special  equipment  for  har¬ 
vesting.  Large  knives  have  been  used, 
cutting  into  bushel  baskets.  So  far  as 
can  be  seen,  the  plants  can  be  continued 
into  production  for  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  After  the  first  year,  from 
one  to  three  cuttings  can  be  made 
through  the  growing  season.  Drying  of 
the  crop  must  be  done  in  the  shade  at 
relatively  low  temperatures.  Sun  dry¬ 
ing  and  high  temperatures  cause  exces¬ 
sive  loss  of  the  important  volatile  oils. 
The  drying  takes  from  five  to  30  days, 
depending  upon  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  sage  can  be  marketed  as  soon  as 
it  is  dry  or  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
A  good  yield  per  acre  should  run  from 
1,000  to  3,000  pounds,  depending  upon 
weather  conditions.  Last  year  he  cut 
about  1,000  dry  pounds  from  an  acre. 
Wildon  has  received  anywhere  from  65 
cents  to  $1.10  a  pound.  With  the 
end  of  the  European  war  and  the 
return  of  European  countries  to  nor¬ 
mal  peacetime  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
probability  is  that  the  price  of  the  crop 
will  drop  10  per  cent  or  less  under  the 
present  price.  Just  how  soon  the  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  will  be  resumed,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  However,  as  the 
sage  has  to  be  planted  but  once  to  last 
over  a  period  of  years,  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  it  might  be  as  profitable  to 
grow  as  many  other  staple  crops  even 
with  the  return  of  European  competi¬ 
tion.  H.  L.  S. 


Feeding  the  Birds. 

As  the  extreme  cold  weather  settles 
down  upon  us,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  families  feed  the  birds.  It 
requires  very  little  effort  and  expense 
on  our  part,  and  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  betwen  -  life  and  death  to  our 
feathered  friends.  During  a  recent  cold, 
blinding  snow  storm,  I  watched  the 
birds  as  they  made  repeated  trips  to  my 
feed  station.  They  paid  little  attention 
to  the  storm,  and  it  was  practically  dark 
when  the  last  one  left  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  The  thought  came  to  me,  how 
nice  it  would  be  if  every  invalid  and 
shut-in  person  could  have  a  bird  feed¬ 
ing  station.  It  would  help  to  pass  away 
the  long  hours  anff  perhaps  inspire  a 
new  hobby. 

A  station  need  not  be  fancy.  The  birds 
care  little  for  looks,  it  is  the  food  they 
want.  The  station  can  be  small  or  large, 
according  to  one’s  idea.  The  place  of 
erection  is  up  to  the  individual;  it  can 
be  mounted  on  a  post,  hung  under  a 
porch,  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  placed  in  front  of  a  window,  or 
even  as  a  last  resort,  food  can  just  be 
scattered  on  the  snow.  I  do  not  favor 
this  latter  method,  however  as  too  much 
food  is  wasted  and  the  birds  are  in  too 
much  danger  from  cats.  After  trying 
different  methods  of  feeding,  I  have 
definitely  settled  on  the  window  type 
station.  I  can  keep  track  of  their  feed 
better,  and  most  of  all  I  enjoy  watch¬ 
ing  them.  The  station  is  in  front  of  my 
east  kitchen  window.  It  takes  in  the  full 
width  of  the  window.  The  base  board 
is  13  inches  wide,  and  on  the  east  and 
south  edge  of  this  I  have  tacked  a 
quarter-inch  square  ledge,  just  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  birds  from  kicking  the  feed 
off.  The  window  forms  the  back,  and 
the  north  end  is  closed  by  a  thin  board. 
Into  this  are  driven  two  or  three  small 
nails,  on  which  doughnuts  and  suet  are 
tied.  This  board  also  serves  as  a  wind¬ 
break.  The  station  has  a  slanting  roof. 
This  carries  the  water  away  from  the 
window.  It  is  held  to  the  house  with  a 
metal  bracket.  There  is  a  grape  arbor 
at  the  south  end  of  the  station  which 
makes  a  natural  and  convenient  cover 
for  the  birds.  Here  they  watch  for  a 
chance  to  eat  and  dive  into  the  thickest 
part  if  they  see  an  enemy,  or  get 
driven  away  by  larger  birds. 

It  is  amazing  how  birds  of  even  the 
same  species  quarrel;  also  amazing  how 
much  food  a  small  flock  will  devour  in 
a  day.  The  kind  of  food  fed  may  vary 
in  certain  sections.  Here  we  feed  them 
doughnuts,  suet,  bread  crumbs,  un¬ 
cooked  rolled  oats  and  seeds.  Peanut 
butter,  nut  meats  and  raisins  are 
relished  by  some.  Offer  them  some  kind 
of  a  tasty  menu  anyway,  and  you  won’t 
regret  it.  M.  a.  s. 


PCX  ACM  MTU 
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Gagnier  Brothers,  (Hu¬ 
bert,  left,  and  Edgar,  right), 
well-known  N.  Y.  State 
Seed  Growers,  of  Churu- 
busco,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y., 
whose  1945  crop,  grown 
with  Agrico,  averaged 
423bu.of  excellent  quality 
seed  potatoes  per  acrel 


"WE  GOT  423  BU.  PER  ACRE  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 
SEED  POTATOES  WITH  AGRICO," 


— say  Hubert  and  Edgar  Gagnier,  of  Churubusco,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WE  have  been  using  AGRICO  for  the  past  3  years,”  write 
Gagnier  Brothers,  ‘‘and  last  season  decided  to  make  a 
side-by-side  test,  using  Agrico  alongside  another  fertilizer  of 
the  same  analysis.  We  supervised  the  digging,  measuring  and 
weighing  of  this  test.  Where  Agrico  was  used  we  got  423  bu.  per 
acre  of  excellent  quality  seed  potatoes.  Agrico  produced  IV/2  bu. 
MORE  V .  S.  No.  l's  per  acre  than  the  other  fertilizer. 

“We  have  over  40,000  bu.  of  quality  potatoes  to  be  sold  for  seed 
in  1946.  To  make  sure  of  having  Agrico  for  next  season,  we 
have  already  taken  in  one  carload.” 


"Agrico  Cost  Me  Less,  but  Gave  Me  527.83  More  Carrots  Per  Acre" 

“In  1945  I  used  Agrico  for  Truck  on  my  can-house 
carrots,  alongside  a  fertilizer  costing  over  $14.  more 
per  ton  than  Agrico,”  writes  William  S.  Newman, 
of  Langhorne,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  “The  carrots  were  all 
planted  the  same  day,  same  seed,  same  application, 

1500  lbs.  per  acre.  All  season,  the  Agrico  carrots 
seemed  bigger  and  stood  in  better. 

“At  digging  time  I  got  the  Agrico  carrots  out  first 
and  hauled  them  to  the  can-house.  Then  I  dug 
the  carrots  grown  with  the  other  fertilizer.  Using  can-house  figures,  I 
found  that  Agrico  had  produced  1988  lbs .  MORE  carrots  per  acre.  At  $28. 
per  ton  for  carrots,  Agrico  gave  me  $27.83  MORE  CASH  per  acre,  and 
adding  the  $13.04  per  acre  extra  cost  of  the  other  fertilizer,  Agrico  paid 
me  $40.87  more  profit  per  acre,  or  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  Agrico. 
You  have  to  try  things  to  learn  .  .  .  I’ll  stick  to  Agrico!” 


WILLIAM  S.  NEWMAN 
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Km  AGRICO  18%  NORMAL 

THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Good  reasons,  these,  for  using  Agrico  on  your  own  crops  in  1946.  See 
your  A.  A.  C.  Dealer  and  order  Agrico  now  .  .  .  ’’It’ll  pay  you  well!” 

Agrico  is  Manufactured  Only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 
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your  truck 
yourself 

•  A  skid  or  a  snowdrift  can  rob 
you  of  your  car  for  keeps.  That’s 
why  thousands  of  wise  farmers 
use  WEED  TIRE  CHAINS. 

weed  tire  chains  prevent 
many  skid  accidents — save  ex¬ 
pensive  repairs,  loss  of  car  or 
truck,  and  injury  or  worse.  And 
wise  drivers  know  that  chains 
keep  trucks  moving  when  snow 
stops  chain-less  vehicles. 

Don’t  get  stuck  .  .  .  keep  your 
car  and  truck  rolling!  When 
wheels  spin  in  snow  or  on  ice,  the 
heat  quickly  damages  tires. 

For  tire  chain  repairs  or  new 
weed  chains,  see  your  dealer  or 
service  station! 

when  tires  slip  — 
Weed  Chains  grip 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

With  Michigan  Fruit  Growers 


“Five  hundred  at  the  banquet  and  300 
turned  away”  is  a  measure  of  the  75th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Grand 
Rapids  last  month,  dominated  by  confi¬ 
dent  and  aggressive  youth.  This  feeling 
of  youth  and  aggressiveness  is  not 
something  that  has  just  happened;  it 
is  the  product  of  three  generations  of 
fruit  growers  who  have  come  to  believe 
that  here  in  Michigan  are  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  climate,  diversity,  variety, 
and  market  outlets,  which  are  hard  to 
beat.  Further,  the  fruit  areas  are  so 
concentrated  in  special  localities  as  to 
be  dominant  there,  with  the  result  that 
a  tax  for  apple  promotion  points  the 
way  for  similar  promotion  of  other 
fruits.  A  modern  blueberry  industry 
has  passed  the  half  million  dollar  mark. 
Cherry  production  is  exceeded  by  no 
other  State.  Peach  production  is  high. 
Small  fruits,  grapes,  pears,  plums, 
apples,  and  a  general  line  of  vegetables 
serve  to  broaden  this  base.  Canning 
and  freezing  enterprises  are  working 
hand  in  hand  with  producers.  Coopera¬ 
tive  fruit  plants  are  “going”  concerns. 
The  diversity  of  horticultural  crops 
coupled  with  superb  outlets,  both  fresh 
and  processed,  tell  the  story. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  tribute 
by  President  Ransom  Braman  to  the 
men  in  uniform  who  had  held  the  line 
during  four  long  years,  and  it  ended 
three  days  later  with  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  novel  machines  and  devices 
perfected  by  ingenious  growers  in  their 
fight  to  produce  for  the  fighting  man  in 
the  face  of  serious  labor  shortages. 
Quite  naturally,  DDT  commanded  its 
full  share  of  attention.  This  material 
was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  new  compounds  for  insect  control. 
Not  only  was  codling  moth  controlled 
effectively  in  dozens  of  orchards,  but 
tarnish  plant  bug,  leaf  hopper,  and 
green  aphis  as  well.  Some  growers  felt 
that  they  had  not  seen  ‘normal”  apple 
foliage  until  DDT  appeared.  Not  only 
were  serious  pests  controlled,  but  the 
color  and  the  finish  of  the  fruit  were  so 
superior  as  to  make  fruit  from  sprayed 
trees  appear  like  new,  improved  varie¬ 
ties.  Potato  growers  agreed  that  with 
the  control  of  leaf  hopper,  potato  plants 
looked  anything  but  typical,  and  all 
for  the  better.  The  control  of  leaf 
hopper  on  plums  brought  about  free¬ 
dom  from  foliage  troubles  that  was 
phenomenal,  and  presaged  the  return 
of  the  plum.  The  Oriental  peach  moth 
on  quince  and  peaches  was  excellently 
controlled,  and  both  leaf  hopper  and 
berry  moth  were  controlled  on  grapes. 
But  to  offset  the  marvels  of  DDT  in  the 
control  of  some  insects  was  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  effective  against 
curculio,  red  spider,  red  mite  and 
scale.  Further,  it  destroys  the  parasites 
which  prey  on  the  Oriental  fruit  moth, 
and  its  effect  on  bees  needed  for  pollin¬ 
ation  is  nothing  about  which  to  feel 
comfortable.  Where  Oriental  fruit  moth 
is  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  it  was 
deemed  good  advice  to  go  slowly  in  the 
use  of  DDT  for  fear  of  upsetting  the 
natural  balance  of  parasite  control.  In 
fact,  through  the  entire  discussion  of 
DDT  ran  the  unpredictable  possibility 
of  upsetting  the  balance  in  nature,  so 
that  indiscriminate  use  of  DDT  should 
be  frowned  upon. 

A  hurried  glance  at  western  fruit 
production  by  Stanley  Johnston  of 
South  Haven  and  Russell  Everts  of 
Metamora,  told  of  general  freedom 
from  fungous  disease  on  the  West 
Coast  but  the  seriousness  of  virus  dis¬ 
eases  there.  It  was  agreed  that  it  was 
largely  the  personality  and  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  men  of  the  West  which  had 
made  it  what  it  is,  as  much  as  any 
natural  advantage.  Spray  coverage  was 
said  to  be  more  complete  on  the  West 
Coast  than  anything  eastern  growers 
have  understood.  It  was  agreed  that 
western  growers  may  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  har¬ 
vested  but  that  the  advantage  is  lost 
after  that.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
goal  in  Michigan  should  be  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  doing  well  what  can  be 
done  well. 

Warning  that  the  outlook  for  peaches 
in  Michigan  was  not  too  bright  if  old 
methods  of  marketing  are  not  replaced 
by  new  ones,  Max  Smith  of  the  Mill- 
burg  Growers’  Exchange,  pointed  out 
that  in  1944  the  peach  deal  was  worth 
seven  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
dollars.  He  suggested  that  the  future 
for  fresh  fruit  demanded  the  following 
improvements:  Ventilated  shipping  con¬ 
tainers  and  pre-cooling,  more  long 
hauls  by  refrigerator  trucks,  longer  rail 
hauls,  development  of  air  transport, 
improvement  in  quality  of  shipment, 
better  control  of  brown  rot  in  peaches, 
pre-packaging,  extension  of  advertising 
to  new  areas,  and  -  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  Processing  in  the  future  calls  for 
more  contracts  with  processors,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  frozen-slice  and  puree 
market.  In  general,  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  more  careful  picking  and 
the  ideal  of  picking  the  fruit  when  it 
is  exactly  hard  ripe. 

Of  course,  virus  problems  of  peaches 
and  cherries  are  sobering  to  Michigan 
growers.  To  control  the  situation,  C.  A. 
Boyer  of  Lansing  told  of  the  State 
Eradication  Program  which  called  for 
removal  of  diseased  and  neglected  fruit 
trees.  Out  of  15,000,000  trees  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  4,000,000  were  said  to  be  classed  as 
neglected.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been 


removed,  but  thousands  more  are 
scheduled  for  action.  Five  thousand 
acres  of  grapes  have  been  removed, 
and  2,000  more  are  to  be  removed.  The 
figures  show  330,000  acres  of  fruit  in 
Michigan — 4,000,000  peach  trees,  6,000,- 
000  apple  trees,  2,500,000  cherry  trees, 
1,000,000  pear  trees  and  26,000  acres  of 
grapes.  It  was  agreed  that  Michigan 
laws  would  protect  commercial  acre¬ 
age  so  far  as  funds  permitted.  Certified 
virus-free  budwood  is  being  supplied 
to  Michigan  nurserymen,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  Michigan  growers 
secure  their  trees  from  nurserymen 
who  understood  this  problem  and  its 
importance  to  Michigan  fruit  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  importance  of  processors  to  the 
Michigan  fruit  industry  was  indicated 
by  figures  presented  by  Dr.  Roy  Mar¬ 
shall  of  Michigan  State  College,  show¬ 
ing  that  one-third  of  the  1944  apple 
crop  had  been  processed.  One  and 
three-quarter  million  bushels  went  into 
vinegar,  one  and  one-half  million 
bushels  into  apple  juice,  one-third 
million  bushels  into  sauce  and  baby 
food,  273,000  bushels  into  frozen  slices, 
and  184,000  bushels  into  apple  butter. 

The  freezing  industry  of  the  nation 
was  said  to  be  now  worth  $200,000,000. 
In  1925,  there  were  12,000,000  pounds  of 
frozen  horticultural  products.  By  1935 
this  had  increased  to  77,000,000.  Frozen 
products  caught  the  public  eye  in  1937, 
so  that  in  1944  the  total  was  280,000,000 
pounds.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
fresh  fruits  was  given  at  250  pounds,  of 
which  two-thirds  were  citrus.  Canned 
fruits  amounted  to  35  pounds  per  capita, 
and  frozen  fruits  amounted  to  1.7 
pounds. 

Commercial  processors  reported  that 
the  freezing  of  apples  depends  upon  a 
guaranteed  and  established  supply  of 
fruit;  it  could  not  exist  on  a  surplus. 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Wagener, 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin  and  Stark  were 
recommended  varieties.  Whereas  Michi¬ 
gan  has  pioneered  with  apple  juice  so 
that  in  1940  it  produced  54  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  pack,  New  York  State  has 
come  rapidly  to  the  front  until 
Michigan’s  production  now  represents 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  pack.  In  general, 
it  was  said,  Canada  has  done  much 
better  with  apple  juice  than  has  the 
United  States. 

For  sauce,  the  preferred  varieties 
were  said  to  be  Hubbardston,  McIntosh, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Stark,  York, 
Northern  Spy,  Grimes,  Wagener,  Sutton 
and  Baldwin.  An  excellent  blend  for 
sauce  was  said  to  be  made  from  Hub¬ 
bardston,  Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  Baldwin.  Undesired  va¬ 
rieties  for  sauce  production  were  given 
as  Snow,  Shiawassee,  Mann,  Ben  Davis, 
King  David,  Delicious,  Jonathan  and 
Bellflower. 

Inquiries  about  the  future  of  apple 
honey  indicated  that  5,000  gallons  of 
juice  a  day  at  12  cents  a  gallon  are 
required  to  keep  a  plant  in  production 
at  a  profit.  It  was  questioned  whether 
apple  honey  could  compete  with  corn 
syrup,  though  perhaps  with  maple 
syrup.  Apple  essence  was  considered  to 
have  a  more  likely  future.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  30,000  gallons  of  apple 
essence  could  be  salvaged  from  the 
one  and  three-quarter  million  bushels 
of  Michigan  apples  which  go  into 
vinegar  alone. 

There  were  40  speakers,  many  of 
them  growers,  on  the  program.  E.  J. 
Rasmussen  of  Michigan  State  College 
showed  motion  pictures  of  airplane  and 
helicopter  dusting,  and  of  the  operation 
of  the  fog  machine  for  applying  pre¬ 
harvest  chemicals.  Don  Barden  of 
South  Haven  showed  motion  pictures 
of  his  Myers  spray  outfit  with  78 
nozzles  which  put  on  40,000  gallons  of 
spray  in  three  and  one-half  days;  20 
to  30  tanks  in  an  eight-hour  day.  Ray¬ 
mond  Grimm  of  Plymouth  showed 
pictures  of  his  home-devised  melon 
setter,  a  tremendous  labor  saver.  James 
Tharr  of .  Decatur  told  of  making  a 
leveler  from  four-inch  channel  iron, 
10x14  feet;  and  Dave  Friday  of  Hart¬ 
ford  showed  pictures  of  the  Seaman 
Tiller  whereby  he  was  able  to  set 
strawberry  plants  directly  behind  the 
machine  as  the  land  was  prepared  in 
one  operation.  Keith  Barons  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  discussed  modern 
chemical  weed  control.  Herbert  Naf- 
ziger  of  Benton  Harbor  and  E.  J. 
Robinette  of  Grand  Rapids  reviewed  the 
season  of  1945.  Erwin  Klenk  of  Sparta, 
Elmer  Morse  of  Shelby,  W.  G.  Mawby 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  George  Friday 
of  Coloma  told  of  experiences  with 
DDT.  Russell  Kelty  of  Michigan  State 
College  gave  the  beekeepers’  point  of 
view  in  pollination,  and  H.  B.  Tukey 
of  Michigan  State  College  spoke  on 
“Horticultural  Engineering.”  Carl  Bitt¬ 
ner  of  Ohio  discussed  apple  butter;  Sam 
Cohodus  of  Menominee,  apple  juice; 
G.  L.  Rollins  of  Hart,  canned  apples; 
and  Pat  Pettit  of  Traverse  City,  frozen 
apple  products.  Dr.  R.  M.  Smock  of 
Cornell  University  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  storage  of  apples,  and  Dr.  Don 
Cation  and  Dr.  Ray  Hutson  of  Michigan 
State  College  handled  matters  on 
disease  and  insect  control.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Michigan  State  College,  Dr. 
John  Hannah,  provided  a  statesmanlike 
address  at  the  banquet,  which  decried 
idle  talk  on  war,  called  for  human 
understanding,  and  pointed  out  that 
growers  must  support  a  vigorous  re- 
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search  program  if  they  are  to  stay  in 
business.  Director  V.  R.  Gardner  of 
Michigan  State  College  and  Harry 
Lurkins  of  Benton  Harbor  received 
tokens  of  appreciation  for  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  the  horticultural  indus¬ 
try.  All  in  all  it  was  a  meeting  that 
will  be  long  remembered  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  diamond  jubilee  meet¬ 
ing  but  also  because  it  was  so  packed 
with  friendliness,  enthusiasm,  agressive- 
ness,  and  youth. 

Officers  and  directors  re-elected  for 
1946  were:  Ransom  H.  Braman,  Green¬ 
ville,  pres.;  George  Farley,  Albion,  vice- 
pres.;  H.  D.  Hootman,  East  Lansing, 
secy.;  James  A.  Richards,  Eau  Claire, 
treas.;  and  Executive  Committee  mem¬ 
bers,  Nichols  A.  Fox,  Shelby;  Don  B. 
Button,  Farmington;  Lloyd  A.  Spencer, 
South  Haven;  David  H.  Murray,  Tra¬ 
verse  City;  and  Herbert  Nafziger, 
Benton  Harbor.  H.  B.  Tukey 


The  Kingbird 

“Tyrannus  tyrannus”  is  not  always 
the  tyrant  which  his  zoological  name 
doubly  implies.  “Who  is  this  tyrant,” 
you  ask?  “Neither  a  Hitler  nor  a  Musso¬ 
lini,  nor  a  Caesar  of  old;  but  only  a 
humble  little  Summer  visitor  to  my 
farm  whom  we  all  know  and  most  of 
us  admire — our  feathered  friend,  the 
kingbird.” 

The  kingbird  is  of  the  fly  catcher 
group.  Some  call  'him  the  bee-martin 
because  he  will  often  catch  and  eat 
honey  bees.  However,  his  good  points 
more  than  compensate  for  this  objec¬ 
tionable  habit.  Personally  I  am  fond  of 
the  kingbird,  and  I  will  say  he  is  most 
properly  named.  I  have  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  him  all  of  my  life.  He  is  a 
fighter  all  the  way.  He  will  tackle  any¬ 
thing  covered  with  feathers  and  in 
addition  come  out  on  top.  Woe  to  any 
hawk,  crow,  blue  jay,  and  others  who 
venture  too  close  to  his  young  or  nest. 
Such  an  intruder  is  in  for  one  grand 
assault.  For  a  small  bird  he  certainly 
carries  a  powerful  punch  and  heaps  of 
courage,  but  I  have  not  found  him  to 
be  a  tyrant. 

I  am  going  to  relate  an  incident  which 
to  me  stamps  him  a  gentleman  as  well 
as  a  respecter  of  the  home  and  family 
of  others.  My  pair  of  kingbirds  come 
to  my  farm  in  Plymouth  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  early  in  May,  and  have  their 
nest  ready  by  early  June,  It  is  nearly 
always  well  towards  the  top  of  an  apple 
tree,  a  pear  tree  or  a  low  elm  tree. 
Being  a  champion  fighter  and  defender, 
the  nest  is  quite  exposed,  easily  seen 
but  well  made.  Four  eggs  are  laid,  and 
three  or  four  young  hatch  and  soon 
grow  to  maturity.  At  the  most  critical 
time  the  nest  is  well  watched  and 
guarded,  and  if  any  bird  knowingly  or 
otherwise  gets  too  close,  he  gets  away 
quick,  minus  some  of  his  feathers.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  pair  of  robins  and  a 
pair  of  kingbirds  in  some  way  got  their 
signs  crossed.  Both  made  nests  close 
together,  the  kingbird’s  six  feet  above 
the  robin’s.  No  doubt  both  were  quite 
surprised,  but  as  chivalrous  souls,  both 
parents  were  permitted  to  rear  the 
young  without  molestation  from  each 
other.  More  than  once  I  saw  father 
kingbird  dart  at  the  approaching  robin, 
only  to  turn  aside  when  he  saw  it  was 
one  of  his  neighbors  with  food  for  its 
young.  This  was  certainly  a  very  graci¬ 
ous  act,  whe  one  knows  the  nature  of 
tyrannus  tyrannus.  As  I  watched  this 
good  neighbor  act,  my  respect  for  birds 
grew,  and  I  have  often  wondered  if 
we  humans  might  not  profit  by  their 
example. 

Even  the  powerful  hawk  seldom  gets 
near  enough  to  maraud  and  plunder.  If 
perchance  a  hawk  lights  on  a  distant 
tree,  tyrannus  will  hover  in  midair  be¬ 
tween  the  hawk  and  his  nest  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  on  guard.  If  a  marauder 
makes  the  slightest  move  towards  the 
nest,  he  is  immediately  attacked  with 
great  vigor  and  driven  off.  Some¬ 
times  the  kingbird’s  courage  and 
self  confidence  are  his  undoing.  Often 
when  I  see  his  crushed  body  on  the 
highway,  there  is  but  one  answer — he 
hasn’t  learned  to  fear  the  automobile. 
He  will,  I  hope,  in  time  at  great  cost 
and  pain.  But  who  are  we  to  criticize; 
are  we  any  wiser?  E.  a.  w. 


The  Chinese  chestnut  tree  produces 
nuts  such  as  these.  Selected  trees 
have  been  propagated  and  are  now 
being  successfully  grown  in  the 
Northeast.  Some  of  them  are  thirty 
years  old  and  have  remained  sound 
and  healthy. 
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MALONEY 


MALONEY’S  SWEET  and 
SOUR  CHERRY  TREES  are  all 
inspected  for  TRUENESS  to 
name. 


You  get  EXACTLY  what  you 
order! 

These  famous  MALONEY 
CHERRY  TREES  are  BIG 
Cropper  Varieties  that  bear 
YOUNG  and  EVERY  year. 

Like  all  Maloney  trees,  they  are 
Northern  grown  and  will  with¬ 
stand  extreme  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Raised  under  Maloney 
supervision. 

Write  today  for  our  big  Spring 
Catalog,  printed  in  Natural  Col¬ 
ors;  it  is  FREE.  It  describes 
best  types  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
BERRY  BUSHES,  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  PER¬ 
ENNIALS  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 


Remember  When  You  Buy  From 
Maloney  SATISFACTION  IS 
GUARANTEED 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  /  *©• 

76  Circle  Road  /« 
Dansville,  New  York  /  Co/ 


Jung’s  HYBRID  CORN 

We  specialize  In  growing  Hybrid  Corn. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  crops 
that  this  seed  will  produce.  It 
Is  very  reasonable  in  price,  yet 
of  the  highest  quality.  Grown 
under  the  supervision  ot  the 
Wisconsin  Experimental  Station. 

CERTIFIED 

VICLAND  OATS 


The  most  famous  of  all  oats,  excelling 
In  yield  and  resistance  to  rust,  smut 
and  lodging.  Has  strong  straw,  ma¬ 
tures  early  and  weighs  more  per 
bushel.  Fully  described  In  catalog. 

Prices  very  reasonable  this  year. 

I? DEC  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog 
i  iikh  0f  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants, 

Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn,  Henry  Wheat 
and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  RUST  and 
rare  Premium  In  each  catalog.  smut  PROOF, |_ 

J.  W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm 3,  Randolph, Wis. 


GOLDEN  ROSE 
OF  CHINA 


and  other  beautiful  roses. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


CARNATIONS 

From  Seed  •  •  •  SPECIAL  OFFER 
100  SEED,  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  10c 

Send  10  cents  Today  for  this  Special 
Offer  and  I  will  include  my  1“^  1"  F* 

76th  Annual  Seed  and  |<||  k  k 
Nursery  Catalog  absolutely  I  I1LI. 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN, Box  487, Rockford, III. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Organic  Matter  Needed 

We  have  a  sandy  top  soil  garden, 
which  until  two  years  ago  has  been  a 
great  potato  and  vegetable  grower.  For 
two  years  now  it  has  baked  very  hard 
about  three  inches  below  the  surface, 
so  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  the  veg¬ 
etables  to  grow  to  any  size.  Have  used 
goat  manure  for  the  past  three  years 
very  lightly.  Could  it  be  that  that  is 
causing  the  trouble?  What  should  we 
get  that  will  stop  this,  and  how  much 
should  be  used?  Will  we  put  it  on  in 
the  Fall  or  Spring  and  plow  it  under? 
Some  say  “Just  drag  it.”  We  know  you 
will  advise  us  rightly.  A  small  part  of 
the  garden  is  shaded  part  of  the  day. 
What  will  grow  there  the  best? 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  d  .e.  m. 

Your  soil  will  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  liberal  quantities  of  organic 
matter,  which  may  come  from  any  kind 
of  stable  manure,  peat  moss,  leaf  mold 
or  compost  matter  from  garden  refuse. 
It  is  preferable  to  add  this  in  the  Fall 
and  plow  it  under,  provided  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  partially  decomposed.  If  there 
is  much  coarse  straw,  then  it  could  be 
spread  on  top  of  the  soil  after  it  is 
plowed  and  the  coarse  matter  raked  oif 
in  the  Spring  before  plowing. 

There  is  nothing  about  goat  manure 
that  would  produce  the  condition  that 
you  describe.  In  fact,  if  used  in  mod¬ 
eration,  it  should  be  helpful  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  condition,  especially  if  it  is 
mixed  with  bedding  material.  Your  soil 
may  also  be  benefited  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime  applied  in  the  Fall,  50 
pounds  ground  limestone  per  1000 
square  feet.  One  of  the  best  vegetables 
to  grow  in  partial  shade  is  the  tomato. 
While  they  will  not  produce  as  heavily 
as  in  full  sunlight,  the  fruits  are  usually 
freer  from  cracking  and  produce  well 
throughout  the  season. 


Growing  Peas  and  Strawberries 

I  would  like  a  little  information  on 
how  to  grow  peas  on  a  small  scale. 
Have  been  planting  Thomas  Laxton  and 
Telephone  varieties.  Can  you  name 
better  kinds  for  size  of  pods  and  pro¬ 
duction?  Also  give  the  best  commercial 
fertilizer  to  use,  and  how  best  to  ap¬ 
ply  it,  and  lime?  My  ground  is  a 
sandy  loam.  Have  a  bag  of  Victory  fer¬ 
tilizer  3-8-7.  About  3  rows  of  straw¬ 
berries  were  carried  over.  Would  it  be 
a  good  idea  to  sow  the  fertilizer  on  the 
strawberries,  say  about  March?  j.  t. 

Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

In  our  location,  the  medium  and  late 
varieties  of  peas  such  as  Thomas  Lax- 
ton  and  Telephone  are  not  usually  as 
satisfactory  as  the  early  varieties.  I 
would  recommend  World’s  Record  and 
Laxton’s  Progress.  The  Victory  Garden 
fertilizer  that  you  have  is  excellent  to 
use  for  peas.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
be  applied  in  a  furrow  about  3  inches 
to  one  side  of  the  furrow  in  which  you 
drop  the  seed.  Apply  at  the  rate  of 
30  pounds  per  thousand  square  feet. 
Peas  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
either  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of 
April.  They  should  be  planted  in  a 
shallow  furrow  not  over  one  inch  deep 
and  covered  with  not  more  than  one- 
half  inch  of  soil. 

If  strawberry  plants  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  growth,  they  should  not  be  fer- 
i  tilized  before  fruiting.  However,  if 
J  the  leaves  are  light  green  in  color  about 
j  the  time  the  first  blossoms  open,  a  light 
j  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  poul¬ 
try  manure  might  be  beneficial. 


Honesty  in  Customers 
Appreciated 

I  am  very  thankful  that  I  am  a 
resident  of  the  little  village  of  Hankins, 
New  York.  It  is  midway  between  Port 
Jervis  and  Binghamton  in  Sullivan 
County.  I  feel  very  grateful  toward  my 
honest  neighbors  and  all  those  who 
stop  at  my  place  and  patronize  my 
little  business. 

For  the  past  four  years  since  my  wife 
passed  away,  I  have  been  living  in  a 
little  bungalow,  with  an  open  porch 
full  length,  right  on  the  highway.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  I  have  home  grown 
vegetables  and  fresh  eggs  on  display, 
with  a  large  sign  facing  east  and  west, 
reading:  “Home  Grown  Fresh  Picked 
Vegetables  for  Sale  Here.  Everything 
is  Priced.  Help  Yourself  and  Leave 
Money  in  Cigar  Box  Near  the  Door.” 
A  pair  of  scales,  paper  bags,  and  baskets 
for  measuring  and  weighing  are  kept 
near  the  money  box, 

I  am  all  alone  and  words  cannot  ex¬ 
press  my  feelings  of  gratitude  toward 
everyone  for  their  honesty.  My  business 
is  not  big  enough  to  hire  anyone  to  stay 
at  my  stand.  My  doors  are  never  locked. 
During  cold  weather  I  have  from  five 
to  25  dozen  eggs,  packed  in  cartons, 
pullet,  medium  and  large.  Each  size  is 
priced  and  placed  on  my  living  room 
table,  with  the  money  box  near  them. 
There  is  a  sign  on  my  front  door  read¬ 
ing:  “Walk  Right  in  and  Help  Yourself.” 

I  have  about  400  chickens,  some  pigs 
and  three  horses;  these  are  located 
about  one-tenth  of  a  mile  from  my 
bungalow  and  I  also  work  seven  or  eight 
different  gardens,  scattered  from  one 
end  of  the  village  to  the  other,  mostly 


Beetles  and  Bean  Seed 

Last  year,  in  my  Victory  garden,  I 
raised  bush  and  pole  beans.  I  have 
enough  seed  for  this  year  that  I  saved 
from  last  year’s  crop.  I  plan  to  move  to 
Columbia  County  this  Spring.  Here, 
in  Westchester  County,  we  have  been 
troubled  a  lot  by  Japanese  and  Mexi¬ 
can  beetles,  and  I  understand  that  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  so  far,  has  been  im¬ 
mune  from  beetles.  Would  it  be  right 
for  me  to  use  my  bean  seed  there?  Is 
it  better  to  shell  the  seed  or  leave  it  in 
the  shell  till  you  are  ready  to  use  the 
seed?  r.  E. 

Since  neither  the  Japanese  beetle  nor 
Mexican  bean  beetles  are  carried  in  the 
seed,  it  would  be  quite  all  right  to  use 
your  seed  in  a  new  location.  Hov/ever, 
since  these  beetles  may  soon  spread  to 
any  location  where  they  are  now  absent, 
you  should  be  prepared  to  control  them 
by  dusting  or  spraying  with  cryolite  or 
rotenone.  The  beans  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  pods  as  soon  as  possible  to 
prevent  damage  from  the  bean  weevil. 
By  mixing  the  seed  with  dry  powdered 
lime,  either  builders’  lime  or  ground 
limestone,  you  can  prevent  damage  if 
the  eggs  have  not  already  been  laid  on 
the  seeds.  Use  enough  lime  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  seeds.  When  the 
beans  are  used  for  eating  or  for  seed, 
the  lime  can  be  sifted  out  and  used 
again.  Your  thoughtfulness  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  most  commendable.  If  every  one 
exercised  similar  consideration,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  orchard  and  garden  pests  would 
be  greatly  facilitated. 


Growing  Onion  Plants 

Would  you  please  advise  me  as  to 
Bermuda  and  other  onion  plants? 

Ohio.  m.  s. 

Onions  can  be  grown  either  from 
seed  or  sets,  planting  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
Soil  for  onions  should  be  high  in  fertil¬ 
ity  and  well  limed  in  previous  years. 
It  should  also  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  weed  seeds,  since  this  crop  does 
not  shade  the  ground  and  must  be  weed¬ 
ed  by  hand.  The  usual  fertilizer  is  a 
formula  high  in  phosphorus  and  potash 
such  as  4-9-7  or  4-10-10  used  at  the  rate 
of  700  to  1200  pounds  per  acre  with 
manure  and  1200  to  2000  pounds  with¬ 
out  manure.  If  you  use  sets,  be  sure  to 
obtain  the  Ebenezer  type  which  will 
produce  mature  bulbs  without  going  to 
seed.  These  sets  come  singly  and  not 
in  clumps.  You  must  be  thinking  of 
the  multiplier  onions  which  are  used 
only  for  scallions.  When  the  tops  be¬ 
gin  to  fall  over,  they  should  all  be 
pushed  fiat  on  the  ground,  using  a 
broom  or  the  back  side  of  a  rake. 

Plants  may  be  started  in  a  hotbed  or 
greenhouse  in  February  or  early  March, 
or  Southern  grown  plants  purchased. 
On  especially  good  onion  soil,  a  crop 
may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  directly 
in  the  field,  but  this  must  be  done  in 
March  or  early  April. 


“Chitting”  Potatoes 


'Early  strains  to  help  you 
make  the  early  markets  with 
their  better  prices  have 
been  developed  by  the 
Asgrow  Breeding  Stations. 

Ask  about  our  broccoli, 
shown  above,  beet  (Asgrow  Wonder), 
cucumber  (Marketer),  carrot  (Nancy), 
tomato  (Scarlet  Dawn),  our  sweet  corn 
hybrids  and  other  items  famous  for  yield 
and  quality. 


Good  crops  grow 
only  from  good  seeds. 

Sold  at  local  stores 


ASGROW  SEEDS 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Cfif/^/ 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sell  this  year. 
Send  for  these  fruitplants  ready  to  bear  first 
"  season.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
..  .Ji  Dwarf  fruit  trees  ;full  line  of  fruitandshade 
-73  trees.  FREE  color  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses, 
fS  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
1  early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WRITE  TODAY— NOW! 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  DeptRY-1.NewBuffalo.Mich. 


EUROPEAN 

LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that 


If  I  remember  right,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  when  we  sprouted  potatoes,  that 
is,  taking  the  sprouts  off  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year,  we  called  it  “chitting’  them 
I  told  a  party  the  other  day  I  would 
chit  her  potatoes  and  she  said:  “What 
is  that?”  Since  then  I  have  spoken  to 
several  old  people  about  it  and  they 
say  they  never  heard  of  it.  Am  I  mis¬ 
taken  about  this?  m.  s. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  word  “chit”  as  used  in  connection 
with  removing  the  sprouts  from  pota¬ 
toes  is  a  perfectly  good  word,  and  is 
listed  as  a  colloquial  expression  in 
Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


donated  by  my  neighbors  to  use  free. 
In  these  I  spend  several  hours  every 
day  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  plant¬ 
ing,  hoeing  and  pulling  weeds;  and  also 
caring  for  my  baby  chicks  and  other 
livestock.  I  spend  very  little  time  at  my 
stand,  only  long  enough  to  keep  it 
stocked  up  with  fresh  vegetables  and 
eggs.  I  have  a  good  memory,  and  when 
anything  has  been  taken  away,  I  can 
tell  by  the  money  box.  But  I  have  been 
treated  honestly  during  the  past  four 
years.  I  only  lost  one  bushel  of  potatoes, 
one  bushel  of  cabbage,  a  few  eggs  and 
a  few  dimes;  plus  a  few  dollars  trusted 
out.  But  O.  K.,  the  Lord  loves  a  cheer¬ 
ful  loser  as  well  as  a  cheerful  giver. 

New  York  c.  a.  v. 


provide  good  shade  quickly. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Golden  Muscat — A  delicious  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  type  grape.  Hardy  in  the  North. 
Easy  to  grow.  Bears  huge  l%-2  lb. 
clusters.  For  complete  information  write 
now  for  free  copy  MILLER’S  GRAPE 
BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE.  It  lists 
25  best  varieties  grapes:  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  blueberrrles. 

I.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples, N.Y. 


Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as  early  aa 
July  4.  Regular  price  15c  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  >ve  will 
send  you  a  trial 
packet  of  this 
tomato.  Giant  Carrot. 

Cream  Lettuce  and 
Earliest  Radish,  also  a 
packet  each  of  our 
Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
to  beautify  your  garden. 

All  6  packets  for  10c:  in 
Canada  20c.  A  Premium 
Coupon  sent  with  each 
collection,  also  our  beauti¬ 
ful  free  catalog  of  bargains 
in  Seeds.  Plants.  Hybrid 
Corn,  Vicland  Oats. 

_  J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  5.  Randolph.  Wisconsin 


White  Mountain  Melons 

The  White  Mountain  watermelon  is 
a  small  variety  that  has  been  recently 
developed  at  the  New  Hampshire  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  It  is  well  suited  to 
the  Northeast,  and  was  produced  by 
using  selective  crosses  between  Russian 
and  Japanese  varieties.  The  resultant 
cross-bred  melon  matures  in  about  65 
days,  and  has  a  delicious  red  meat.  They 
are  inclined  to  be  quite  seedy,  with  a 
thin,  brittle  rind  that  is  whitish  under¬ 
neath.  The  vines  are  vigorous,  and  grow 
well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  They  do 
not  need  any  special  watering,  and  will 
average  producing  from  two  to  three 
melons  on  each  vine. 


The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 
will  hold  its  114th  Annual  Meeting  on 
Wednesday,  January  23,  in  the  State 
Office  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FINE  FRUITS 

S3,  M  tke  HOME  CARDEN 


CCARFFS 

fcw  Better  Varieties 


Berry  Plants 
and  Fruit  Trees 

Better  Varieties  for  Home  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Planting.  Bristol  Black  Rasp¬ 
berry,  highest  quality  and  most  widely 
i  adapted:  Marcy  Red,  Marion  Purple, 
largest  fruits  of  all  Rasp.  Delicious  Blue¬ 
berries  large  as  grapes;  Thornless  Boy- 
senberrles;  Large  Red  Lake  Currants 
and  Poorman  Gooseberries.  Apricots, 
Nectarines  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Free 
Catalog  Full  of  Cultural  tips.  Send  today. 
W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  |  8  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


GARDENERS!  GET  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE 


BOOK 


Amazing  Values 


H>  Spires  V.  H. 

Bridal  Wreath  I2MS"  I 


f  ’T-Ytot  \ 


Roses,  Evergreens,  Frvit  Trees,  Hardy 
flowers,  Belbs,  Shade  Trees,  Qeality  Gearaateed 

caTms/SPMNG  Hill  NURSERIES  Dept 94.  Tipp  City.  &  j 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Yes,  Grange  Silos  are  available  .  .  .  NOW.  The  pro¬ 
duction  line  is  moving  ...  to  bring  you  GRANGE 
Concrete  Stave  and  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silos. 

Grange’s  30  years  of  Silo  experience  bring  you 
exclusive  construction  features.  Modern  features  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  your  work,  lower  your  costs  and 
1-e-n-g-t-h-e-n  the  life  of  your  silo.  Every  Grange 
Silo  is  guaranteed! 

Place  your  order  NOW  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 

Silo  when  you  want  it. 
This  Coupon  or  a  post 
Please  put  me  on  your  priority  ■  card  mailed  TODAY 
Silo  list  without  any  obligation  to  !  will  assure  your  place 
me  in  any  way.  *  on  our  priority  list. 

NAME .  I  GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

ADDRESS .  i  Re<*  Creek' 


GRANGE... 


^Toc* 


,U*G 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1946  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla . 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una - 
dilla.  An  investment  notv  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


°fHOItll  voua  CALVES 

x . . — — - \  T 


WITH 

Dr.  Naylors 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Requires  only  one  appli¬ 
cation  over  horn  button. 
No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4 -ox.  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
$1.00  at  dealers  or  bv 
mail  Postpaid 


H.  W.  NAYLOB  CO.,  MOBBIS.N.Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  To  take  over  and  develop 

ot  a  t  i  a  m  \  at  sales  force  for  SILOS 
SALiIjijMArM  throughout  New  England. 

___  _  _  , ,  — .  ,  , ,  Commissions  should  earn 

\%T  A  JVTfLli  $5000  and  upwards  depend- 

ww  jng  on  activity.  Excellent 

permanent  opportunity  with  live  established  concern. 
Write  giving  enough  details  to  justify  interview. 
BOX  2655,  Care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


HAND  GARDEN  TRACTORS 

POWERFUL  MOTOR— NOWORK  JUSTGUIDE  IT 
It  Plows  Snow  It  Mows  Lawns 
It  Does  All  Garden  Jobs 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ARNOLD  -  DAIN  CORP. 

Box  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


fe  Pansies 

li 


.......  flowers,  mixed  colors. , 

Beautifully  ruffled  and  waved. 

30c- PM.  lOe  postpaid- send  dime 
today.  _  Maule’ »  Seed  Book  Fret. 

»  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  226  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlla.  32,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


TREAT 

MASTITIS 


ORDER  NOW 


Complete  Kit  *7,6° 


Easy  to  use 
Treats  several  Cows 
Restores  milk  flow 
Saves  money 

Don’t  let  mastitis  (garget)  run  wild  in  your 
herd  to  rob  you  of  milk  profits!  Treat  cows 
promptly  by  injecting  Ward’s  Sulphol  (won¬ 
der-working  sulfanilimide  in  mineral  oil)  into 
infected  quarters.  Quick  .  .  .  simple  .  .  .  and 
effective.  Ward’s  complete  kit  contains  two 
bottles  (500  c.c.)  of  Sulphol,  one  steel  veteri¬ 
nary  syringe,  one  rustless  steel  teat  tube  and 
one  needle.  Prompt  treatment  is  most  effective! 
Have  this  kit  on  hand  for  treatment  the  in¬ 
stant  mastitis  strikes!  Just  one  cow  hack  in 
production  pays  for  whole  kit  many  times 
over.  Send  your  order  today! 

Refills  of  Sulphol  .  .  .  regular  size  bottle 
$2.00 — Two  foi  $3.50.  Order  from  this  ad. 

|  WARD’S  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Box  528 H  ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA 

J  I  am  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $7  50 
|  for  which  send  me  Ward’s  Complete  Mastitis 
j  Control  Kit  described  above. 

Name . 


Rural  Route . 

Post  Office . 

My  dealer's  name  is 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

SPECIAL  WINTER  PRICES 

Valuable  properties  are  slow  and  costly  to 
replace  now.  Stop  lightning  fires  before  it’s 
too  late.  Install  an  Electra  Protection  System; 
better  than  99%  efficient.  Special  terms.  Saves 
on  insurance  in  most  states.  Write 
for  name  of  local  representative. 


CCfrfc  Protection  Co.  Inc. 

DEPT.  R.  II  NO.  PEARL  ST..  ALBANY  7.  N.  Y. 

Dealerships  for  Those  With  Facilities 


0Lj7»umoe  muu 


\  Ht* 

turn i*  uoat/uc 

NEW — Gasoline  Generator  Seta — 2.5  KW,  110V,  I 
phase  60  cycle,  with  6.5  HP  engine.  Complete^  tools 
anil  repair  parts.  Sacrifice.  ALSO  5-10-25  KW 
Gasoline  or  Diesel-Export  Packed. 

SPRAYED  INSULATION,  INC., 

78  Hawthorne  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Montclair  2-6121-2 

CA.KTVA.8  COVERS 

For  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets, 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Areh  St.,  Phil*.,  P». 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

In  upstate  New  York  where  Winters 
are  long  and  severe  cold  lingers  well 
into  March,  the  wintering  of  our  farm 
animals  is  more  of  a  problem  than  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Uusally  we 
start  feeding  hay  about  November  1, 
but  if  the  weather  is  warm,  even 
though  the  fields  are  bare,  it  is  often 
a  temptation  to  leave  the  sheep  on  the 
hills.  This,  however,  isn’t  alwgys  sound 
judgment  even  though  it  does  help  to 
stretch  the  hay  mow  considerably.  I 
have  noticed  within  recent  years  the 
better  Spring  condition  of  most  farm 
animals,  especially  the  sheep.  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  this — better  care 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  require¬ 
ments.  Most  of  us  have  learned  the 
hard  way,  but  these  days  with  so  much 
available  from  our  research  and  farm 
bulletins,  the  young  farmer  or  stock 
keeper  has  at  his  command  what  we 
older  ones  had  to  learn  first  hand. 

The  farm  flocks  in  upper  New  York 
are  usually  small,  but  this  does  not 
mean  they  require  less  care  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size.  There  will  be  many 
changes  within  the  next  year  when 
the  boys  are  home  and  we  are  getting 
back  to  normal.  Many  are  already  con¬ 
sidering  sheep,  although  personally 
I  would  say  to  them,  “If  I  were  you, 
I’d  go  to  a  sheep  country  where  the 
climate  and  other  factors  favor  pro¬ 
duction  more  than  they  do  here.”  But 
the  fact  is  that  these  boys  want  to  get 
home,  to  the  place  from  which  they 
started,  and  where  they  want  to  end, 
so  let  us  help  them  all  we  can. 

The  types  of  sheep  we  find  on  our 
Northern  farms  today  are  improved 
types  from  the  various  breeds  which 
they  represent.  The  old-fashioned  long' 
legged,  bare  bellied  ewe  has  gone  with 
the  Texas  long-horn,  and  has  been  re¬ 
placed  with  better  types.  Hampshires 
and  their  various  crosses  now  seem  to 
find  favor  in  the  North  Country  more 
than  the  fine-wools,  which  were  bred 
to  world  fame  by  our  neighbors  over 
the  Vermont  border;  although  of  late 
one  occasionally  finds  a  fine  wool  ram 
among  our  flocks. 

Regardless  of  breed,  all  of  them  re¬ 
quire  much  the  same  treatment.  When 
ours  go  in  the  barns  in  the  Fall,  the 
first  step  is  to  give  each  animal  a  dose 
of  worm  medicine.  The  new  drug 
phenothiazine  already  has  revolution¬ 
ized  the  sheep  industry;  not  only  on 
the  western  ranges,  but  with  every 
small  farm  flock  upon  which  it  has 
been  or  will  be  used.  In  other  years  we 
had  tried  various  concoctions  with  vary¬ 
ing  success  because  we  had  nothing 
better. 

Another  dose  in  the  Spring  after  the 
lambs  have  come  and  before  the  ewes 
go  to  pasture,  has  proven  highly  effec¬ 
tive  and  satisfactory.  Directions  come 
on  the  container  and  should  be  followed. 
If  sheep  are  run  on  low  ground  or  in 
old  pastures,  the  likelihood  of  re¬ 
infestation  is  greater  and  therefore  may 
call  for  a  third  dosing. 

In  handling  the  ewes  through  the 
long  Winters,  one  soon  comes  to  know 
them  individually  even  though  there 
are  many.  Most  of  ours  have  a  name, 
foolish  perhaps,  but  I  couldn’t  ever  call 
a  sheep  just  a  grunt,  and  they  know 
their  names  and  appear  to  like  them. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  compete  with 
the  Westerner  who  runs  his  sheep  on 
range  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  we  still  can  produce  lambs 
and  wool  at  a  profit  even  though  we 
are  forced  to  feed  them  about  six 
months.  How  can  we  do  this? 

I  have  found  it  can  be  done  by  start¬ 
ing  with  a  top  grade  ewe  of  whatever 
breed  suits  our  fancy;  or  we  may  say, 
the  type  of  ewe  that  produces  the  best 
lamb  for  our  purpose.  Then  by  the 
continued  use  of  better  medium-wool 
or  mutton  type  sires,  we  can  raise  the 
standard  of  each  lamb  born.  I  prefer  to 
use  registered  Hampshire  and  South- 
down  rams,  and  then  select  the  best 
and  earliest  maturing  ewe  lambs  to  be 
held  as  future  breeders.  It  pays  well  to 
keep  them  free  from  both  internal  and 
external  parasites,  and  to  feed  them 
properly  yet  economically  during  the 
long  Winter. 

When  the  flock  comes  in  off  the 
pasture  in  November,  they  should  all 
he  safely  bred.  The  proper  time  for 
your  lambs  is  according  to  your  market 
requirements.  Study  your  local  market 
first  and  find  out  what  they  want 
near  your  home  and  when  they  want 
it.  This  saves  shipping  expenses,  and 
also  dressing  those  shipped  as  hot 
house  lambs,  since  most  of  us  prefer  to 
sell  on  foot. 

Good  upland  hay  will  carry  the  flock 
along  until  about  the  first  of  the  year, 
when  grain  must  be  added  to  keep  them 
in  good  flesh.  It  is  poor  economy  to  let 
this  be  delayed  until  some  of  the  ewes 
start  losing  weight,  as  they  may  be 
getting  heavy  with  lamb.  One  pound  of 
mixed  grain  daily  per  ewe,  and  all  the 
bright  upland  hay  they  will  consume 
should  be  sufficient  until  the  lambs 
arrive.  See  that  there’s  plenty  of  room 
at  the  feed  racks  for  grain  as  well  as 
for  hay;  and  above  all,  don’t  invite 
crowding.  Go  over  the  flock  very  often 
and  feel  their  udders.  Often  there  are 
a  few  that  have  been  bred  earlier  than 
you  think.  Pregnant  ewes  will  show 
udder  development  a  month  or  more 
before  the  lambs  come  and  this  puts 
you  on  guard  as  to  when  to  expect  them 
to  drop  their  lambs.  Clip  away  from 
the  udders  all  loose  wool  that  may 
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hinder  the  new  born  lamb  from  finding 
the  nipple.  Also  clip  around  the  tail  if 
the  ewe  has  become  soiled. 

Mineral  mixtures  are  all  important 
and  must  be  kept  before  the  flock  at 
all  times.  We  have  found  it  impossible 
to  buy  either  ground  limestone  or  bone 
meal  the  last  two  years,  so  were  forced 
to  go  without  it,  ad  we  noticed  the 
reaction  amazingly.  A  ewe  must  have 
minerals  to  build  a  frame  for  her  baby, 
otherwise  it  will  be  weak  in  its  legs 
and  small  in  structure.  From  now  on, 
it  should  be  easier  to  find  suitable 
mineral  to  use. 

Clip  the  wool  from  the  faces  of  long 
wooled  ewes.  This  is  a  great  handicap 
often  overlooked  by  sheepmen.  A  wool 
blind  ewe  may  not  find  her  lamb,  and 
surely  she  is  always  wild  and  running 
into  things  because  she  cannot  find  her 
way.  Young  ewes  with  first  lambs  may 
need  more  nursing  than  old  ones,  so 
they  should  be  handled  gently.  See  that 
lambs  get  the  first  milk  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cause  their  bowels  to  function 
properly.  If  a  lamb  appears  to  be  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  about  nursing,  hold  the 
mother  and  see  that  the  gum  has  left 
the  mouth  of  the  teat.  If  it  is  still  there, 
squeeze  it  out  gently  so  that  the  milk 
flows  easily.  These  are  rare  cases  but 
they  sometimes  happen,  and  if  neglect¬ 
ed,  the  ewe  may  lose  her  udder  and  her 
lamb  may  die. 

Always  keep  salt  in  a  covered  box 
handy  where  all  members  of  the  flock 
can  find  it.  Don’t  neglect  watering; 
while  sheep  often  may  not  appear 
thirsty  watch  them  carefully  and  you 
will  find  at  some  time  during  the  day 
they  will  drink,  even  in  cold  weather. 
Make  sure  there  are  no  narrow  doors 
through  which  the  flock  may  rush  when 
the  barn  doors  are  opened  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Except  when  lambing,  they  do  not 
want,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  be 
kept  in  a  warm  shed  or  barn.  Our 
flock  occupies  a  closed  shed  all  Winter, 
and  are  shut  in  at  night,  but  allowed 
outdoors  every  day  regardless  of  the 
weather,  excepting  during  rainstorms 
when  they  are  watered  inside. 

Well  bred  and  well  handled  sheep  are 
really  profitable  even  in  Northern  New 
York  where  we  are  forced  to  feed  them 
six  months  out  of  the  year. 

New  York  Willet  Randall 


Book  Note 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Economy 
— Theodore  W.  Schultz.  This  recently 
published  book  offers  comprehensive 
statistical  data,  numerous  tables  and 
charts  to  confirm  and  support  the  dis¬ 
cussions  presented.  It  is  rather  dry 
reading,  but  the  author  makes  a  good 
case  for  his  principal  objective  which 
is  that  business  and  agriculture  are 
necessarily  interdependent.  The  author 
contends  and  presents  much  evidence 
to  show  that  the  basic  causes  of  the 
farm  problem — the  low  earnings  of  most 
farm  people  and  the  great  instability 
of  income  from  farming — are  not  within 
agriculture  but  elsewhere  in  our  econ¬ 
omy.  In  this  study,  these  causes  and 
their  consequences  are  analyzed  and 
offered  in  a  manner  that  gives  a  good 
picture  of  all  the  factors  related  to 
the  economics  of  farming.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  general  parts  consist¬ 
ing  of:  1 — Prospective  Conditions  Af¬ 
fecting  Agriculture;  2 — Fundamentals 
of  the  Agricultural  Problem;  3  — 
Governmental  Programs  and  Controls; 
and  4 — Problems  in  Agricultural  Policy. 

In  the  part  concerning  agricultural 
policies,  various  plans  and  programs 
are  discussed,  as  concerned  with  em¬ 
ployment,  land  tenure,  production  ad¬ 
justments,  and  price  policies.  However, 
the  author  fails  to  mention  that  the 
use  of  any  of  these  various  systems,  as 
outlined  under  government  control, 
regardless  of  any  possible  benefit, 
would  inevitably  mean  a  continuance 
and  extension  of  bureaucratic  regula¬ 
tion  with  an  ever-increasing  centralized 
agriculture  and  business.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.75  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


Boron  for  the  Soil 

Please  tell  me  what  boron  is  used 
for  on  the  land,  and  how  to  use  it? 

New  York  J.  h. 

Boron  is  one  of  the  consituents  of 
soils  that  is  essential  to  the  proper 
growth  and  function  of  plants.  Borax, 
which  contains  boron,  is  applied  to 
soils  in  which  certain  crops  have  shown 
injuries  that  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  due  to  boron  deficiency.  Boron 
deficiency  symptoms  are  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  soils  of  high  alkalinity. 
Beets  often  respond  to  applications  of 
boron.  Internal  black  spots,  cankers, 
and  twisted  leaves  are  symptoms  of 
boron  deficiency  in  beets.  Browning 
and  discoloration  of  cauliflower  heads, 
drouth  spot  of  apples,  cracked  stem  of 
celery,  and  water  core  of  turnips  are 
other  injuries  from  a  deficency  of 
boron.  The  rate  of  application  varies 
with  the  crop,  and  expert  advice  should 
be  sought  before  using  borax  on  any 
crop,  since  an  overdose  will  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  plants.  One  should 
not  apply  borax  unless  there  is  definite 
evidence  that  it  is  needed.  G.  l.  s. 
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EVERY  FARM  NEEDS 


THIS 


FERTILIZER 

DISTRIBUTOR 


Announcing  I 

the  NEW 

1946 

STAHMER 

fertilizer 

DISTRIBUTOR 


Widespread  interest  is  being 
shown  by  farmers  and  deal¬ 
ers  alike  throughout  the 
country  in  STAHMER’S 
achievement . . .  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  modern,  sturdy, 
workmanlike  distributor  at 
a  moderate  cost. 

Use  of  commercial  fertilizer 
has  become  more  important 
each  year  where  crop  produc¬ 
tion  is  being  increased.  A 
good  all-purpose  fertilizer 
distributor  will  be  a  real 
economy  and  convenience. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE,  illustrated 
folder  today.  Before  you  buy  a 
Distributor,  it  will  pay  you  to 
know  all  the  advantages  of  the 
NEW  STAHMER  All-Purpose  Fer? 
tilizer  Distributor. 

STAHMER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

135  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  *  *  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


Converting  a  Generator 

Since  the  installations  of  electric  high 
lines,  quite  a  number  of  32  volt  genera¬ 
tors  are  on  the  market  for  about  noth¬ 
ing.  Can  these  generators  be  converted 
into  electric  welding  outfits?  If  so,  what 
changes  have  to  be  made  if  any?  If  the 
attached  gasoline  motor  is  not  strong 
enough,  could  it  be  separated  and  the 
generator  run  on  a  car  motor  or  power 
take-off  from  a  tractor?  h.  c.  m. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Most  32  volt  generators  on  the  market 
are  of  between  600  watt  and  lj.500  watt 
capacities,  or  have  a  charging  rate  of 
from  15  to  30  amperes.  The  suitable 
gasoline  engines  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  either  separately,  or  as  an  at¬ 
tachment,  are  of  the  correct  power  to 
operate  these  generators.  If  a  stronger 
engine  is  used,  there  is  great  danger  of 
burning  out  the  wiring  in  the  generator 
if  more  then  the  rated  number  of  watts 
is  developed. 

32  volt  D.C.  arc  welders  are  available 
through  mail  order  catalogues.  Some 
such  device  as  this  is  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  32  volt  generator  to 
regulate  the  heat  requirements  for 
welding  various  materials.  You  can  use 
such  an  arc  welder  with  a  32  volt 
battery  plant,  or  if  you  want  a  portable 
outfit,  you  can  use  it  with  six  automo¬ 
bile  batteries  connected  in  series.  The 
latter  will  give  six  hours  of  inter¬ 
mittent  welding  from  one  charging  of 
the  batteries.  In  order  to  weld  steel 
up  to  three-eight  inch  in  thickness,  70 
to  100  amperes  would  be  necessary; 
therefore,  storage  batteries  would  be 
needed  for  welding  that  requires  more 
than  30  amperes.  So,  instead  of  buying 
a  32  volt  generator  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  batteries,  I  would  buy  a  six 
battery  capacity  charger  operated  with 
115  volt  alternating  current  if  that  is 
available. 

The  above  outfit  can  use  up  to  one- 
fourth  inch  electrodes  and  arc  welding 
can  be  done  on  sheet  metal  up  to  three- 
eight  inch  maximum  thickness.  With 
the  use  of  an  electric  arc  twin  torch, 
you  can  also  do  flame  welding  and 
brazing.  At  the  present  time,  the  arc 
welder  and  carbon  torches  described 
above  with  all  the  necessary  accessories 
will  cost  approximately  $100.  On  top  of 
this  there  will  be  the  cost  of  batteries 
and  generator  or  battery  charger. 


Removing  a  Fly  Wheel 

I’m  in  a  pinch.  I'm  living  in  the 
Stormville  Mountains  snowred  in.  I  have 
trouble  with  my  car  and  have  to  do 
my  own  repairs.  How  can  I  get  a  fly 
wheel  off  from  a  Nash  Lafayette,  model 
1936,  in  order  to  put  a  new  timing  chain 
on  because  the  car  is  out  of  time?  I 
tried  everything  but  the  wheel  wouldn’t 


Driving  Home  from  the 
South 

In  October  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  a  3,000  mile 
automobile  trip  through  13  states.  Of 
special  interest  to  me  was  the  con¬ 
dition  and  appearance  of  the  farm  land 
and  farm  management  in  the  several 
sections  through  which  we  passed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  trends  are 
the  prevalence  of  green  Winter  crops 
or  cover  crops  and  of  clovers  like 
Ladino  along  the  Eastern  Shore  and  in 
Virginia.  Either  grazing  livestock  or  a 
cowpea  hay  crop  are  used  following 
tobacco  in  North  Carolina.  The  natural 
cover  crop  is  crabgrass  that  grows 
naturally  in  cornfields  throughout  the 
South.  It  may  well  be  that  crabgrass  is 
the  most  valuable  wild  plant  in  the 
South,  for  it  automatically  provides  a 
heavy  growth  of  vegetation  that  can  be 
used  for  hay,  for  grazing  and  especially 
for  humus;  and  the  loss  of  humus  in  the 
South  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
Northeast.  The  South  is  especially 
suited  to  disk  culture,  as  there  are  no 
stones  except  in  rare  cases.  Gang  disk 
plows  called  tillers  and  large  disk 
harrows  and  ridgers  have  largely  dis¬ 
placed  the  standard  turn  plow.  Tho¬ 
rough  mixing  of  suitable  cover  crops 
throughout  the  top  soil  is  bringing 
greater  crop  yields. 

The  outstanding  features  of  farming 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  the  Winter  crops  of 
wheat,  rye,  rye-grass,  and  sweet  clover 
used  in  the  cornfields.  We  saw  splendid 
olue  grass  and  clover  pastures,  especially 
on  the  high  hills,  but  there  is  very  little 
evidence  of  the  newer  techniques  of 
strip  farming  and  contour  plowing.  The 
comparatively  few  examples  of  serious 
erosions  in  these  sections  were  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  poor  farm  management 
rather  than  to  unavoidable  soil  loss. 
There  was,  however,  plenty  of  evidence 
that  good  intelligent  farm  management 
as  practised  by  many  farmers  can 
maintain  and  improve  the  soil  without 
government  subsidies  if  the  prices  of 
farm  products  are  in  line  with  labor 
costs.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  are 
great  areas  of  the  South  that  have  deep 
soil,  rich  in  natural  fertility  that  re¬ 
quire  only  good  management  to  restore 
their  humus  content.  With  paying 
prices  for  their  crops,  these  farmers 
can  produce  food  and  clothing  for  a 
much  greater  population. 

Improved  livestock  is  much  more  in 


come  off.  Maybe  you  will  be  able  to 
help  me  out  as  there  are  many  Nash 
places  in  the  city.  h.  p. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  get  the  fan  drive  pulley 
off  the  front  of  the  crankshaft,  you 
must  first  remove  the  stud  for  the  hand 
crank  connection.  This  turns  off  with 
a  wrench.  The  pulley,  or  fly  wheel,  is 
now  held  by  a  key.  The  appropriate 
way  to  pull  the  wheel  is  with  a  wheel 
puller.  If  there  is  no  wheel  puller 
available,  you  might  try  to  pry  it  off. 
First,  turn  the  keyway  to  the  bottom, 
then  with  someone  to  assist  you,  pry 
against  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fly 
wheel.  As  the  keyway  side  is  the  side 
of  greatest  resistance,  tapping  the 
lower  prybar  with  a  hammer  may  be 
necessary.  The  prybars  should  be  used 
carefully  or  a  broken  pulley  will  re¬ 
sult.  If  you  are  unable  to  move  the  fly¬ 
wheel,  or  pulley,  with  prybars,  I  would 
drill  the  pulley  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
crankshaft  and  tap  the  holes  with  a 
half-inch  tap.  Then,  with  a  piece  of  flat 
steel  bar  one-half  inch  thick,  I  would 
make  a  puller  that  would  anchor  to 
these  holes  and  pres  the  pulley  off  by 
screwing  a  stud  against  the  end  of  the 
crankshaft. 


Well  Water  Is  Discolored 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  give  me 
some  advice  about  a  Well  that  I  have 
driven  on  my  property  in  New  Jersey. 
I  used  a  114  inch  well  point  and  located 
water  at  29  feet.  The  water  is  about 
13  feet  in  the  pipe  but  after  pumping 
for  a  few  days  with  a  hand-pump,  the 
water  is  still  brown  and  not  fit  for 
any  use,  although  when  I  use  a  regular 
motor  driven  suction  pump,  I  get  nice 
clear  water. 

I  also  would  like  to  know  where  I 
should  go  to  have  a  test  made  of  the 
water  and  how  much  water  I  should 
submit  for  this.  p.  u. 

New  York 

There  is  not  sufficient  information  at 
hand  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
colored  water.  Old  hand  pumps  are  fre¬ 
quently  full  of  rust.  If  the  discoloration 
is  from  mud  or  pollution,  the  motor 
driven  pump  will  undoubtedly  pump 
the  discolored  water  faster  than  it 
flows  into  the  well  and  quickly  dis¬ 
charge  any  accumulation  of  discolored 
water. 

Public  authorities  are  unlikely  to  test 
water  unless  there  is  suspicion  that  it 
is  the  cause  of  disease.  I  would  take 
a  quart  bottle  and  stopper,  boil  both 
20  minutes  or  until  sterile,  then  fill 
with  water  from  the  pump  avoiding 
outside  contamination  of  bottle  and 
stopper.  Send  this  sample  to  a  private 
laboratory  recommended  by  either  a 
doctor  or  pharmacist.  The  sample 
should  preferably  be  packed  in  ice  and 
should  reach  the  laboratory  within 
eight  hours.  w  m.  f 


evidence  than  on  my  last  trip  made 
nine  years  ago.  In  Florida  the  piney- 
wood  herds  of  Spanish  origin  and 
varied  dairy  stock  mixtures  are  now 
frequently  headed  by  great  whitish, 
hump-backed  Brahman  bulls.  These 
herds  are  beginning  to  show  the  effects 
of  this  new  blood,  introduced  to  bring 
increased  resistance  to  heat  and  fevers 
which  often  prevent  full  growth  and 
production  with  our  temperate  zone 
breeds.  The  dairy  farms  of  the  South 
feature  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  such 
breeds  rather  than  Holstein;  while 
white-faced  cattle  with  white  back¬ 
bones  and  Angus  type  beef  cattle  pre¬ 
dominate  all  through  the  South. 

Ohio  is  a  pork  paradise,  with  all 
colors  and  mixtures  the  style  in  pigs 
There  is  promise  of  good  bacon,  hams 
and  shoulders  when  their  soft  corn  has 
been  turned  into  pork.  There  is  much 
late  Fall  plowing  of  sod  on  the  great 
hills  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  The 
furrows  are  left  to  be  harrowed  in  the 
Spring  for  earlier  planting. 

The  absence  of  horses  and  mules  on 
most  farms  is  noticeable  compared  with 
a  few  years  back.  For  instance,  a 
Florida  potato  and  cabbage  farm  of  200 
acres  keeps  only  two  mules,  just  for 
cabbage  harvest  and  corn  picking,  and 
manages  with  six  aged  men  when  it 
formerly  used  14  mules.  The  lack  of 
animal  manure  is  therefore  being  felt, 
although  beef  and  breeding  stock  and 
purchased  poultry  manure  are  used  to 
some  extent  to  make  up  the  loss  due  to 
the  change  from  mule  to  tractor  and 
truck. 

A  study  of  Southern  trees,  both 
ornamental  and  in  woodland,  gives  an 
indication  of  the  type  and  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  yellow  and  slash  pines 
thrive  where  rich  clays  are  near  the 
surface  while  the  stunted  Jack  pines 
and  scrub  oaks  exist  in  deep  sand  or 
on  hardpan  that  is  unfit  for  farming. 
The  live  and  water  oaks  are  superb 
in  the  localities  where  pecans  grow 
best,  while  the  prevalence  of  elms  in¬ 
dicates  shallow,  wet  soils  unfit  for 
deep-rooted  forest  or  orchard  trees. 

There  is  much  of  importance  and 
interest  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  vary¬ 
ing  landscapes  if  one  is  interested  in 
the  activities  of  rural  people  and  the 
growth  of  native  grasses,  flowers,  and 
trees.  Ours  is  truly  a  great  country. 
The  open  road  always  beckons.  I  won¬ 
der  where  and  when  it  will  next  lead 
us  through  the  moving  picture  of  real 
life  and  living.  e.  s.  h. 
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Seal  Leaks,  Cracks 

SMOorH-On  .T 

SURELY..CHEAPLY 

. 

Every  owner  of  farm  machinery,  tractor,  truck, 
auto  .  .  .  every  home  owner  NEEDS  this  quick, 
handy  repair  maker  —  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
Repair  Cement.  Easy  to  use.  Apply  it  like  putty 
— no  heat  needed.  Hardens  and  lasts  like  iron. 
Stops  leaks,  seals  cracks,  tightens  loose  parts. 
Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  on  hand  for  emergencies. 
Get  it  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  larger  size  at  your 
hardware  store.  Or  write  us  if  they  haven't  it. 

REPAIR  core 
HANDBOOK  TIlEX 

Shows  you  how  to  make  dozens  of 
practical,  tested,  durable  metal 
repairs.  40  pages.  170  diagrams. 

Send  us  postcard  today. 

SMOOTH- ON -MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 

570  Commnnipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


£)a  it  wttfi  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


W.  Atlee 


Amazing  New 
Flowers.  Vegetables 
In  natural  color,  see  new 
Burpee’s  Colossal  AIModUe 
Petunias,  All- America  winner; 
Giant  Ruffled  (Tetra)  Snap¬ 
dragons;  Super  Giant  Zinnias, 
etc.  New  Hybrid  Vegetables, for 
greater  yield,  superb  quality, 
disease-resistant  plants.  AH 
best  Flowers,  Vegetables., 
70thAnniversaryIssue — - 
Seed  Cat¬ 
alogs  will 
be  scarce 
this  year. 


Send 
postcard 
or  this 


coupon 

TODAY 


Burpee  Co.^p|,:: 

Burpee  _  Building 


-  690 

I  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

I  □  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free. 
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FOR  FORAGE  AND  GRAIN 

Elevotes  groin  —  silage  — 
chopped  hay  or  straw — shelled 
corn.  Saves  bagging  cost  and 
heavy  lugging.  Ends  scooping 
and  pitchfork  work.  Small  trac¬ 
tor  ample  power.  NEW  CY¬ 
CLONE  DUST-TRAP  ATTACH¬ 
MENT  mounts  on  granary  roof 
like  cupola  ventilator.  ,  Avail¬ 
able  for  old  blowers  too.  t 

CO. 

—  *  «  win  JI.|  monitowot,  Wis. 


NEW  COLORFUL 
Chrysanthemum 

producing  hundreds  of 
flowers  the  first  year. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  AOO  f % 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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Here  is  a  20'-wide  steel  building,  avail¬ 
able  in  various  lengths  to  meet  your 
needs,  that  gives  you  steel  construction  at 
its  best.  The  sturdy,  adaptable  “Quonset 
20”  is  fire-safe,  rot-proof,  sag-proof,  ter¬ 
mite-proof  and  age-resistant  —  “better 
from  the  ground  up”— yet  it  costs  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  building  of  comparable 
size. 

We  ask  you  to  inspect  the  “Quonset  20” 
foot  by  foot  and  feature  by  feature,  and 
see  how  much  more  value  it  offers  for 
the  money.  The  interior  is  clear-span, 
permitting  full  use  of  every  inch  of 
space.  The  framing  is  sturdy,  efficient 
Stran-Steel  arch-rib  construction  —  uni¬ 
form  in  quality  and  strength  —  with  its 
patented  nailing  groove  that  permits  ex¬ 


terior  covering  and  interior  fixtures  to 
be  nailed  directly  to  the  framing  mem¬ 
bers,  simply  and  permanently.  The  siding 
and  roofing  are  high-quality  sheet  steel, 
proof  against  wind,  weather,  fire  and  dry- 
rot  .  .  .  easy  and  economical  to  maintain. 

Safeguard  your  farm  profits  and  property 
with  these  stronger,  longer-lasting,  fire- 
safe  buildings.  Tested  and  proved  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  military  “Quonsets” 
produced  by  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  armed  forces,  the  “Quonset 
20,”  the  larger  “Quonset  40”  and  the 
“Quonset  24”  are  available  now  to  meet 
your  building  requirements.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  see  your  nearest 
Stran-Steel  “Quonset”  dealer,  or  write 
us  direct. 


Same  quality  features  of  construction  and 
material  in  a  40'-wide  Stran-Steel  arch-rib 
building.  Length  to  meet  requirements— 40', 
60',  80',  100',  etc.  Free-rolling  12'xl2'  door, 
four  windows  and  ventilating  louvers  in  each 
end-panel  —  additional  windows  in  sides  if 
desired.  Fire-safe,  sturdy,  adaptable  to  many 


uses. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


QuovtoeC  ^ 


An  ideal  building  for  implement,  auto,  truck 
or  farm  produce  storage.  24'  wide  by  any 
length,  in  extensions  of  12',  the  “Quonset  24’' 
is  available  with  or  without  front  sliding  doors 
or  solid  front  panels.  Walk-door  and  windows 
for  end-panels,  as  well  as  solid  steel  interior 
partitions  for  any  12'  section,  are  also  available. 
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JUNIOR  FARMERS 


For  the  first  time  on  record  a  4-H 
Club  boy  has  studied  a  project  from  an 
airplane.  He  is  Rodney  Sellen,  16,  of 
Homer,  who  wrote  a  new  chapter  in 
4-H  history  by  taking  a  three  hour 
trip  over  Central  and  Southern  New 
York  to  observe  both  soil  erosion  and 
conservation  practices.  The  trip  came 
as  a  reward  for  winning  the  State  soil 
conservation  contest  last  year.  Four-H 
officials  hope  to  make  this  an  annual 
event  for  members  excelling  in  con¬ 
servation  projects,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  teach  soil-saving  practices  and 
methods,  as  well  as  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  soil  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Accompanying  Rodney  on  the  trip  were 
David  B.  Fales,  assistant  State  4-H 
leader;  Robert  Blatchley,  Cortland 
County  4-H  Agent;  and  Hugh  Wilson, 
Extension  soil  conservationist.  The  air¬ 
plane  made  a  loop  around  Cortland 
County  so  the  group  could  see  the 
general  topography,  amount  of  plowed 
land,  extent  of  erosion  and  the  pattern 
of  streams  and  drainage  ways;  then  west 
to  see  erosion  control  measures  in 
Tompkins  County,  and  next  over 
Schuyler  and  Northern  Steuben,  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  and  back  to  Cortland  over 
the  Finger  Lakes  to  see  how  vineyards 
are  concentrated  around  lakes  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  gullying,  and  conservation 
measures  in  the  fruit  areas. 

From  a  field  of  16  competitors,  Paul 
Moody,  18,  of  Hamden,  Delaware 
County,  has  been  selected  as  New 
York’s  first  champion  4-H  Jersey  club 
member.  With  the  honor  went  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  of  the  New  York  State 
Jersey  Breeders’  Association,  held  dur¬ 
ing  December.  The  winner  also  received 
a  plaque  as  the  State  award,  while  all 
competitors  received  certificates.  Paul 
started  4-H  work  in  1936  by  selecting 


worthy  war  activities  was  the  collection 
of  milkweed  pods  for  life-saving  jack¬ 
ets.  Out  of  175,984  bushels  collected  in 
the  State,  county  4-H  Club  agents 
-supervised  the  collection  of  107,375  bags 
by  32,813  members. 


Four  4-H  livestock  boys  have  intro¬ 
duced  Corriedales  to  Massachusetts 
farms  for  the  first  time.  The  Corriedale 
is  a  medium  wool  breed  of  sheep  de¬ 
veloped  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  excels  in  both  quality  of  wool  and 
mutton.  They  were  able  to  introduce 
this  breed  to  Massachusetts  through  the 
cooperation  of  Maurice  Karker  of 
Ankorage  Farms,  in  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 
Clifford  Mudge  and  Gordon  Osborne  of 
Hanover,  Plymouth  County;  Howard 
Maxey  of  Foxboro,  Norfolk  County;  and 
Thomas  Porter,  Jr.,  of  Swansea,  Bristol 
County,  were  the  boys  that  received  a 
bred  Corridale  ewe  at  no  expense,  but 
each  boy  must  return  a  ewe  lamb  to 
Mr.  Karker  as  his  part  of  the  contract. 
This  lamb  can  be  returned  following 
the  1946  fairs.  Sheep  club  work  in 
Massachusetts  expanded  a  great  deal 
during  the  war.  Now  that  it  has  taken 
hold,  it  should  be  still  further  extended. 


The  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
national  organization  of  farm  boys 
studying  vocational  agriculture  in  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools,  recently  held  their 
annual  convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Due  to  travel  conditions  and 
crowded  hotels,  the  attendance  was 
limited  to  250,  in  contrast  with  the  8,000 
members  who  have  attended  previous 
conventions  of  this  organization.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  convention  was  the  National 
Public  Speaking  Contest,  in  which 
David  Elk,  Eden,  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
won  first.  His  subject  was  “Postwar 
Rural  Education.” 

The  following  national  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1945-46:  J.  Glyndon 
Stuff,  Dixon,  Illinois,  president;  Sher¬ 
man  C.  Beard,  Gerrardstown,  West 


mule  solves  his  transportation  problem.  He 
and  when  not  attending  school  helps  his  father 
Morrisville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


Stanley  Pratt  finds  the  farm 
is  active  in  Junior  Project  work, 
on  their  farm  near 

a  foundation  Jersey  calf.  Today  he  owns 
a  herd  of  14  registered  Jersey  cattle, 
seven  of  which  trace  to  his  first  two 
4-H  heifers.  He  keeps  records  and  re¬ 
ports  that  his  first  heifer  made  7,970 
pounds  of  milk  and  431.2  pounds  of  fat 
as  a  six-year-old  cow.  His  milking  herd 
at  present  consists  of  six  cows.  Among 
other  top  ranking  young  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  who  entered  the  1945  contest  were 
Francis  Jennings,  East  Durham,  Greene 
County;  Dean  Highston  ,  Stanley, 
Ontario  County;  Donald  Gladstone, 
Little  Britain,  Orange  County;  Robert 
Savage,  Dexter,  Jefferson  County;  and 
Edward  Luchsinger,  Syracuse,  Onon¬ 
daga  County.  .  ... 

New  York  State  youths  used  their 
gardening  talents  to  win  a  regional 
championship  and,  other  major  awards 
for  efficient  production  and  marketing 
in  the  fifth  anual  scholarship  contest  of 
the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  attracted  en¬ 
tries  from  46  states.  The  top  regional 
award  of  $200  went  to  Joyce  Seelye,  15, 
of  Wolcott,  Wayne  County,  who  was 
named  Northeastern  reginal  champion 
by  the  association  officials  during  the 
junior  growers’  11th  annual  convention 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Six  sectional 
scholarships  of  $100  were  awarded  J. 
Roger  Barber,  20,  of  Middlebury, 
Schoharie  County;  Betty  Sharpe,  18,  of 
Hamburg,  Erie  County;  Shirley  G. 
McElwain,  16,  of  Fort  Covington, 
Franklin  County;  George  H.  Bull,  Jr., 
19,  of  Homer,  Cortland  County:  Roger 
Gleason,  19,  of  Groton,  Tompkins 
County;  and  Leander  Glover,  Jr.,  20, 
of  Cutchogue,  Suffolk  County.  Andrew 
Majek,  21,  of  West  Town  and  Alice 
Tarbell,  18,  of  North  Bangor,  Franklin 
County,  were  also  named  scholarship 
winners  of  $25  Victory  bonds. 

During  the  past  year,  40,321  New 
York  club  members  carried  on  home 
garden  projects  to  help  increase  the 
nation’s  food  supply,  and  more  than 
10,500  worked  to  relieve  the  farm  labor 
shortage.  Thousands  of  4-H  boys  and 
girls  contributed  to  victory  by  raising 
meat,  dairy  animals  and  crops;  preserv¬ 
ing  and  storing  food;  conserving  cloth¬ 
ing;  selling  and  buying  war  bonds;  col¬ 
lecting  scrap;  and  donating  time  and 
money  to  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
other  relief  agencies.  One  of  their 


Virginia,  vice-president;  Virgil  Getto, 
Fallon,  Nevada,  student  secretary; Dowell 
J.  Howard,  Winchester,  Virginia,  treas¬ 
urer;  A.  W.  Tenney,  Washington,  D.  C., 
executive  secretary;  and  W.  T.  Spanton, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  adviser.  '  r.  w.  d. 


Business  Bits 

An  up-to-date  96-page  book  entitled, 
“Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,” 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant  health  department  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City.  It  covers  in  plain  language  the 
common  diseases  and  ailments,  and  their 
cause,  symptoms  and  treatments,  of 
farm  animals  and  poultry.  This  publi¬ 
cation  has  been  made  available  to  far¬ 
mers  through  the  retail  drug  stores  of 
the  country.  The  next  time  you  are  in 
town,  ask  your  druggist  for  a  copy. 


Of  particular  interest  to  some  17,- 
000,000  users  of  heating  stoves  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  new  smokeless  heating  unit. 
This  so-called  “bungalow  furnace”  is 
only  three  feet  high  and  two  feet  square, 
capable  of  comfortably  heating  a  four 
or  five-room  dwelling.  It  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  a  comparatively  low  cost  as 
soon  as  certain  materials  are  released  | 
for  civilian  use,  which  is  expected  to 
be  soon.  Information  and  literature  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Institute,  60  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Oil  Company  has  just 
released  for  free  distribution  to  the 
farm  trade  a  booklet  “Farm  Manual 
and  Almanack”  that  contains  much  use¬ 
ful  information.  There  are  tables  for 
crop  planting  dates  and  rates,  tractor 
capacities,  silo  capacity  and  feed 
weights  and  measures;  and  simple  hints 
on  the  care  of  tractors,  implements, 
trucks  and  automobiles.  There  are  also 
articles  on  milking  methods,  soil  con¬ 
servation,  pasture  feeds,  DDT,  farm 
fencing  and  painting,  and  the  care  of 
chicks  in  the  brooder  house  and  of 
pullets  on  range.  Farmers  generally 
will  find  this  booklet  interesting  and 
helpful.  It  can  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  writing  to  American  Oil 
Company,  Dept.  R,  American  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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"  We  have  used  our  EMPIRE  for  over  20  years  and  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  way  it  milks.  We  think  EMPIRE  is  the  greatest 
time  saver  of  any  machine  we  have.” — M.  B.  Walker  &  Son  (Ft.). 


EMPIRE  Milkers  in  use  continuously 
for  15,  20,  even  30  years  ...  a  record  that 
proves  EMPIRE’S  leadership. 

Exclusive  features  of  the  EMPIRE 
Milker  assure  normal,  comfortable  milk¬ 
ing.  Its  patented  teat-cup  imitates  the 
natural  sucking  action  of  a  calf. 


EMPIRE  milks  uniformly,  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  quickly  pays  for  itself  by 
milking  faster  with  less  help.  Write  for 
details  to  EMPIRE  Milking  Machine 
Company ,  West  Chester ,  Penna. 


6  can  coaler 
Other  capacities,  2  to  27  Cans 


Threa  morning  eons 
□  dded(6 in  all). Water 
level  AUTOMATI¬ 
CALLY  ADJUSTED. 
All  milk  cooled  in 
one  hour  or  lie**. 

Diagrams  show  the  exclusive  ESCO  "NT-  AG-RA’* 
automatic  "water -fall”  principle  of  cooling.  Icy» 
bath  level  maintained  np  on  necks  of  cant— 
above  the  milk. 


Cro&rv 


. . .  Even  with  only 
one  can  in  place  the 
icy  cold  water  U 
ABOVE  THE  MILK 
LEVEL  in  the  can. 


3  can*  of  night  milk. 
Water  i«  above  milk 
level  in  all  cant  .  . . 
milk  will  be  cooled 
to  BELOW  50°  IN 
AN  HOUR. 


« 


Increase  your  milk  profits  with  an  ESCO, 
the  original  patented  milk  cooler. 

See  in  the  diagrams  how  the  ESCO 
"NI-AG-RA”  keeps  an  icy  water  bath 
up  on  the  necks  of  all  cans.  All  milk,  to 


the  very  top,  is  properly  cooled.  Auto¬ 
matic.  No  valves  to  turn. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  testify  ESCO 
is  a  sure  money-maker.  Write  for  details. 
Esco  Cabinet  Company ,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


ESCO  Farm  Freezers  have 
separate  freezing  compartment 
and  real  storage  capacity — big 
enough  to  hold  most  of  a  year’s 
supply  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
Built  to  save  you  time  and 
money — by  a  company  that 
has  specialized  in  farm  refrig¬ 
eration  for  almost  two  decades. 
Write  for  Booklet.  ESCO  Cab¬ 
inet  Company ,  West  Chester , 
Penna. 


Prevent  Gun  Rust 

with  HOPPE’S  No  9 

Shoot  those  pests  and  rodents  to  your 
heart’s  content  but  don’t  neglect  your 
gun.  Remove  all  powder, 
primer,  lead  and  metal  foul¬ 
ing  —  and  protect  it  from 
rust  —  with  Hoppe’s  No  9. 
Your  dealer  sells  it  or  send 
us  10c  for  trial  size.  And 
send  for  our  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide.”  Its  FREE  upon  post 
card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33,  Pa. 


When  you  sprite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  OR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
‘‘Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure.”  Send 
only  ?1.9S  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 

_  MAN  OR  WOMAN  30-DAY  TRIAL 

ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-AA,  N.Y.C.  24 


DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

AEROIL  KTeo°RcH 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all. 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

300.000  USERS 

Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 
Tank,  Burner  and  Hose  $20.  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$24.75.  Spray  attachment  $2.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FKEE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QU AKERTOWN,  PA. 
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1.  SAVE  LABOR 

Grow  your  crop  on  fewer  acres.  Produce  better  pasture) 
on  which  livestock  can  be  turned  earlier  and  kept^ng^ 
er.  Prevent  lodging  of  small  grain  and  corn  and  make 
other  crops  easier  to  harvest. 

2 .  INCREASE  YIELDS 

Thicken  and  strengthen  the  stand  per  acre.  Enable  crops' 
to  better  withstand  diseases  and  unfavorable  weather? 
Make  grain  heavier  and  fruit  larger  and  juicier. 


3.  IMPROVE  QUALITY 


4.  PREVENT  SOIL  DEPLETION 

Maintain  reserves  of  plant  food  in  the  soil/Produce^ 
good  growth  of  nitrogen-producing  legumes.  Balance 
the  crop’s  use  of  other  plant  foods. 

I  See  your  official  agricultural  adviser  about  the  use  of  potash  on  your  soils ^ 

■  Write  us  for  free  information  and  literature  on  the  practical  fertilization  of  crops. 


Grow  root  crops  that  are  more  marketable  in  shape  and 
size.  Increase  the  feed  value  of  forage  crops.  Improve 
the  carrying  and  keeping  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables? 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Mtfflbcr  Companies:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Potash  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


( 

CALAD 

Strikingly  veined  and  a 
variegated, in  gorgeous 
reds.greensand whites. 

No  two  alike.  Unique  as 
house  plants;  effective 
in  garden  shade.  Start  early.  Order 
NO  W.  3  Bulbs  25c;  15  for  $1,  postpaid, 
s  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalog  Free. 

.  At  lee  Burpee  Co. 

§  194  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.) 


BEARING-AGE 

BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready 
to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  SALE  ON  ARMY  SADDLES,  Recondi¬ 
tioned  guaranteed  perfect.  $15.00  New  Bridle.  $3.50; 
both  for  $17.95.  Hurry  Circular  sent  free. 

NAT  SCHAFLEH,  Dept.  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  V. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  3946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


aOTO-ETr* 

TRADE  MARK  * 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE 

POWER  GARDENER 


TAKES  BACKACHE  OUT  OF 
SMALL  ACREAGE  FARMS, 
GARDENS,  GROUNDS 

ROTO-ETTE  turns  back¬ 
breaking,  time  -  consuming 
tasks  into  simple  chores. 
Lightweight,  compact, 
quiet-running,  easily  con¬ 
trolled.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  use  it  effortlessly. 
Completely  mechanizes  the 
hard  jobs;  tills,  cultivates, 
mows,  plows  snow. 

Uses  Rototillage,  revolving 
tine  principle;  makes  5  to 
6-inch  deep,  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  seed-bed  ready  for 
planting,  in  one  operation. 
Unsurpassed  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  or  power  mowing. 
Hauls  triple  barrow  loads 
lip  20%  grade.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

ROTOTILLER,  INC., Troy,  N.Y.,  Dept.P 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
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January  19,  1946 


Grange  News 

The  Grange  platform  for  1946,  as 
outlined  at  its  recent  national  session 
in  Kansas  City,  is  covered  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles  which,  after  a  discussion, 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

Farmers’  equitable  share  of  the  national 
income  must  be  secured  through  a  modern¬ 
ized  parity,  to  be  obtained  through  fair 
market  prices  rather  than  by  subsidies. 
Support  prices  may  be  justified  where  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  cost  of  production.  Both 
marketing  and  purchasing  cooperative  farm¬ 
er  organizations  must  be  encouraged  as  the 
first  reliance  for  adjusting  and  stabilizing 
marketings.  A  Surplus  Commodity  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  established  by  Congress,  to 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  “stock  of 
remedies”  for  emergency  action  in  meeting 
the  occasional  surpluses  inevitable  in  an 
economy  of  balanced  abundance.  The 
Marketing  Agreements  Act  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  producers  of  commodities 
who  can  use  it  to  advantage,  and  in  assuring 
consumers  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.  Marketing  quotas,  when  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  in  a 
referendum,  should  be  provided  for  in  order 
to  prevent  surpluses  from  creating  market 
gluts;  and  be  supported  by  a  two-price 
system  domestically  for  diverting  excessive 
supplies  to  inferior  uses.  A  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  for  exports  should  be  adopted,  to  be 
accompanied  by  international  commodity 
agreements  that  assure  American  farmers  a 
fair  share  of  world  markets  at  stable  prices. 

Conservation  of  the  nation’s  basic  natural 
wealth  of  soil  and  timber  must  be  promoted 
through  sound  soil  building,  water  conserva¬ 
tion  and  fire  prevention  programs.  Federal 
and  state  guidance  and  assistance  should  be 
available  in  the  development  of  sound,  long- 
range  readjustment  programs  for  problem 
areas.  Research  in  the  sciences  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  processing  should  be  greatly  am¬ 
plified,  in  order  to  promote  discovery  of  new 
and  expanded  uses  of  farm  products;  and 
to  improve  marketing  and  distribution.  A 
Federal  Office  of  Nutrition  should  be  set 
up  to  cooperate  with  the  state,  local  and 
private  agencies  in  promoting  improved 
diets,  through  research  and  education;  with 
widest  publicity  given  to  such  findings  as 
an  important  step  toward  improved 
national  health. 

At  this  meeting,  the  National  Grange 
also  voted  in  favor  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  farm  organi¬ 
zation  of  various  nations  throughout 
the  world,  and  support  of  the  United 
Nations’  Organization  and  of  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  (FAO). 
Other  motions  favorably  voted  on  in¬ 
cluded:  Placing  authority  over  the 
atomic  bomb  in  the  hands  of  an  inter¬ 
national  body  under  direction  of  the 
United  Nations;  fulfillment  of  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  assist  war-torn  Europe  in 
re-establishing  itself;  aiding  war  veter¬ 
ans  in  relocating  on  farms  where  they 
shall  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess;  and  national  preparedness  through 
school  training  and  an  adequate  stand¬ 
ing  volunteer  army.  In  addition  the 
Grange  favors:  Maintenance  of  free 
competition  among  all  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation;  removal  of  price  controls  as 
rapidly  as  supplies  meet  demands 
sufficiently  to  assure  reasonable  prices; 
a  modernized  parity  formula  to  include 
labor  costs,  which  will  remain  constant¬ 
ly  current;  farmer-owned  production 
and  marketing  cooperatives;  a  sound 
Farm  Credit  System,  under  an  inde¬ 
pendent  bi-partisan  Farm  Credit  Board; 
balancing  the  Federal  budget;  elimin¬ 
ation  of  needless  government  bureaus; 
extension  of  social  security  to  include 
farmers  and  farm  workers;  enactment 
of  the  Hobbs  Bill  or  similar  legislation 
to  prevent  labor  racketeering;  wider 
research  in  methods  of  growing  and 
distributing  farm  crops;  extension  of 
rural  electrification  as  rapidly  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  financing;  support  of 
the  Extension  Service,  but  maintained 
entirely  by  public  funds,  and  its  benefits 
available  to  all  farmers,  without  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  group  or  organization; 
continued  operations  of  synthetic 
rubber  plants,  through  private  owner¬ 
ship  as  soon  as  possible;  expansion  of 
the  Blue  Cross  hospitalization  service, 
and  increase  in  group  health  insurance 
protection;  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
clean  up  objectionable  moving  pictures; 
effective  national  survey  on  causes  of 
crime  and  delinquency;  adoption  of 
practical  methods  to  curb  the  liquor 
traffic;  Federal  statute  making  Standard 
Time  mandatory  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States;  further  development  of 
Federal  crop  insurance;  early  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway; 
continuation  of  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 


gram;  appointment  of  a  road  committee 
in  every  subordinate  grange;  and  in¬ 
creased  advocacy  of  farm-to-market 
roads;  audit  of  government  corporations 
by  the  comptroller  general;  taxing  un¬ 
earned  income  at  a  higher  rate  than 
earned  income;  and  closing  avenues  of 
escape  for  inheritance  and  gift  taxes. 

Opposition  was  voted  against  the 
following:  Peacetime  military  con¬ 

scription  and  continued  conscription 
of  irreplaceable  farm  workers;  removal 
of  immigration  restrictions;  subsidies 
in  lieu  of  fair  prices;  Federal  encroach¬ 
ment  on  state  and  local  rights  on  water 
control;  inflationary  price  increases; 
enactment  of  proposed  revision  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Act  to  establish  horizontal 
wage  levels  and  arbitrary  wage  mini- 
mums;  sale  of  liquor  to  minors;  radio 
liquor  advertising,  and  sale  of  liquor 
and  beer  in  all  military  camps;  con¬ 
tinuance  of  wartime  excess  profit  taxes; 
Federal  control  of  education;  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  tobacco  quota  program; 
Federal  control  and  regimentation  of 
scientific  research;  double  taxation  of 
the  same  income  by  the  same  taxing 
units;  taxing  patronage  dividends;  un¬ 
warranted  increase  in  parcel  post 
rates;  and  a  five-day  marketing  week 
at  terminal  markets  for  perishables. 


The  way  that  local  Granges  step  into 
emergencies  and  render  helpful  assis¬ 
tance  has  had  significant  illustration 
at  Thetford  in  Orange  County,  Vermont. 
A  serious  fire  recently  wiped  out  two 
main  buildings  of  Thetford  Academy, 
leaving  100  students  with  no  assembly 
hall  or  classrooms,  and  making  the 
problem  of  continuing  the  school  a  very 
serious  one.  On  the  day  following  the 
fire,  Eclipse  Grange  called  a  special 
meeting  and  voted  to  turn  over  the 
entire  Grange  hall  facilities  for  the  use 
of  the  school.  The  offer  was  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  and  in  just  one  week’s  time 
after  the  fire,  the  school  program  had 
been  resumed  in  normal  fashion.  Thet¬ 
ford  Academy  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  useful  rural  schools  of  its  kind  in 
the  Green  Mountain  State,  and  by  its 
prompt  and  generous  action  the  Grange 
has  averted  what  would  have  been  a 
community  calamity  if  the  school  had 
been  obliged  to  close  for  lack  of 
quarters. 


The  importance  of  the  Juvenile 
branch  of  Grange  work  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  frequent  reports  come  in 
of  Grange  buildings  being  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  these  boys  and  girls.  Up  to  a 
dozen  years  ago,  no  strictly  Juvenile 
Grange  halls  had  been  built  in  the 
United  States,  but  there  now  are  sev¬ 
eral  of  them.  During  the  past  few  years, 
several  Granges  in  different  states  have 
built  additions  to  their  own  halls,  en¬ 
tirely  for  juvenile  uses.  It  is  becoming 
quite  a  common  custom  for  Juvenile 
meetings  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as 
those  *of  the  parent  Grange,  thereby 
greatly  contributing  to  family  conveni¬ 
ence.  Juvenile  membership  limits  are 
from  5  to  16  years,  and  there  are  now 
approximately  75,000  boys  and  girls  in 
the  United  States  enrolled  in  about  1700 
Juvenile  units. 


A  fine  example  of  practical  com¬ 
munity  service  comes  from  Arlington 
Grange,  a  unit  in  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  around  Boston,  Mass.  During  the 
year,  the  Grange  has  made  gifts  to  the 
Cushing  General  Hospital  of  an  up-to- 
date  wheel  chair,  several  knitted 
afghans,  as  well  as  magazines,  scrap 
books  and  various  other  articles  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patients.  Grange  gifts  to 
hospitals  are  among  the  most  numerous 
of  community  service  projects,  and  not 
infrequently  a  group  of  Grange  mem¬ 
bers  pay  hospital  visits,  provide  musical 
programs  and  stage  skits  and  other 
entertainment  features.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  where  servicemen  are  con¬ 
valescing. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  last  month  in 
Rochester,  Henry  D.  Sherwood,  Pine 
Plains,  Dutchess  County,  was  re-elected 
State  Master  for  a  two-year  term.  He 
had  been  previously  elected  Overseer 
of  the  National  Grange. 


Growing  large  muskmelons  similar  to  this  13-pound  Bender’s  Surprise  melon  is 
no  accident  with  William  Crum  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  He  has  found,  they 
can  he  produced  regularly  each  year  if  proper  cultural  methods  are  followed. 
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Dealers,  manufacturers 
and  users  of  gasoline  pow¬ 
ered  farm  equipment  the 
world  over  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  pays  to  pow¬ 
er  with  Briggs  &  Stratton 
4-cycle,  air-cooled  engines. 
Over  two  and  one  quarter 
million  of  these  engines 
have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  deliver  depend¬ 
able  power  under  all  oper¬ 
ating  conditions.  Specify 
Briggs  &  Stratton  engines 
and  be  assured  of  the '  'right 
power"  for  your  equipment. 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wis.,  U  S  A. 


Briggs  &Stratton 


Soil-heating  electric  cable  is  spaced  as  shown  from  10  to  24  inches  apart. 
It  is  then  covered  with  top  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches. 


unusually  high  quality  on  the  market 
far  ahead  of  their  competitors,  who  use 
soil  and  sun  only  to  produce  their 
crops. 

The  success  of  vegetable  and  flower 
growing  depends  largely  on  the  ability 
of  the  grower  to  raise  and  mature  fresh 
produce  at  a  season  when  it  will  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  prices.  Under  average 
weather  conditions,  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  most  of 
Europe  have  limited  seasons;  while 
most  of  the  consuming  public  live  in 
districts  where  Winter  stops  plant 
growth  for  months  on  end.  Under  most 
conditions,  the  greatest  demand  and 
highest  prices  prevail  for  vegetables 
during  Fall,  Winter  and  early  Spring 
months,  because  the  northeru  climate 
is  too  cold  or  too  wet  to  produce  crops 
under  Nature’s  plan.  Thus,  science,  by 
providing  a  method  of  warming  the 
soil  by  electric  current,  inside  hotbeds 
or  greenhouses,  provides  a  year-round 
continuous  crop  prdouction,  revolution¬ 
izing  the  methods  of  plant  growth. 

As  with  so  many  great  inventions, 
the  discovery  that  electricity  would 
stimulate  greater  plant  growth  was 
made  almost  by  accident.  In  Norway, 
an  observant  farmer  noticed  that  vege¬ 
tation  near  an  overloaded  underground 
electric  cable  was  more  abundant  and 
further  advanced  than  that  farther 
away  from  the  influence  of  electric 
current.  This  caused  experiments  to  be 
held,  with  the  result  that  equipment 
was  perfected  to  fiass  electricity 
through  the  soil,  and  maintain  an  even 
temperature,  with  the  result  that  a 
practical  application  of  this  unique 
method  soon  became  widely  used. 

A  prominent  horticulturist,  assisted  by 
electrical  engineers,  has  devised  a  meth¬ 
od  which  permits  success  in  this  ultra¬ 
modern  raising  of  crops.  Original  ex¬ 
periments  were  carried  out  in  special 
hotbeds,  and  the  plants  grown  in  these 
were  transplanted  in  ordinary  garden 
plots.  This  was  successful,  but  later  ex¬ 
periments  demonstrated  that  it  would 
pay  to  electrically  treat  larger  outdoor 
areas,  even  during  the  growing  season. 
Celery  plants  raised  in  soil  warmed  by 
electric  current  are  about  twice  as  large 
as  those  produced  in  ground  heated  by 
the  sun  and  air.  In  fact,  the  stalks 
from  the  electric  garden  are  ready  for 
market  from  three  weeks  to  a  month 
earlier  than  the  stalks  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  usual  natural  methods. 


bulb  either  in  the  soil  or  partly  out. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  soil  or  the 
air  drops  below  a  certain  point,  the 
thermostat  automatically  switches  on 
the  current  imthe  control  box  and  the 
cables  start  to  pour  electric  curent  into 
the  soil.  In  lettuce  and  celery  beds  the 
instruments  are  set  for  62  degrees, 
w-hile  the  cucumbers  are  raised  at  80 
degrees.  This  installation  in  outdoor 
beds  makes  it  possible  to  deliver  crops 
to  market  a  full  month  earlier  in  the 
Spring,  and  also  prolongs  the  maturing 
season  a  month  later  in  the  Fall.  By 
adding  these  two  months  to  his  grow¬ 
ing  season,  Boudrias’  income  has  been 
about  doubled  due  to  the  increased 
prices  received  during  the  off  season. 

Electric  gardening  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  the  home  gardener, 
thousands  of  whom  are  now  using  it 
with  profit.  Electric  equipment  may  be 
installed  in  the  hotbed  already  in  use, 
or  one  may  build  a  new  outfit.  One 
home  gardener  built  a  small  greenhouse 
of  ordinary  sash  as  an  extension  of  his 
basement,  augmenting  the  heat  from 
the  house  heating  plant  by  using  the 
hotbed  electric  equipment  in  the  tray 
where  the  plants  are  grown  so  that  in 
severest  weather  the  heat  would  be 
adequate  to  the  need.  Small  gowers  and 
gardeners  are  offered  a  convenient  way 
of  using  electric  soil-heating,  in  a  new 
kit  type  that  has  been  perfected.  The 
electric  cable  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hotbed,  in  parallel  lines  about 
seven  inches  apart,  and  warms  the  soil 
uniformly.  There  is  no  need  for  special 
wiring  or  installation  expense  in  order 
to  use  this  outfit.  The  kit  is  ready  to 
plug  into  any  outlet,  after  which  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  adjust  the  knob  to 
the  desired  temperature  setting  and 
then  let  the  automatic  control  function. 
The  new  soil-heating  kit  is  complete, 
portable,  automatic,  and  consists  of  60 
feet  of  cable,  for  use  in  beds  of  36 
square  feet  or  less,  and  a  thermostat. 
Thousands  of  soil  heating  equipments, 
such  as  this,  are  now  in  use  on  large 
market  gardens  and  commercial  nur¬ 
series.  Advantages  of  the  use  of  the 
cable  include  greater  protection  from 
cold,  maintenance  of  ideal  plant  tem¬ 
peratures,  positive  control  of  plant 
growth,  clean  and  agreeable  working 
conditions,  most  vigorous  plant  growth, 
and  saving  in  time  and  care,  saving  in 
labor,  faster  stimulation  of  growth,  and 
lower  cost  of  operation.  Earle  W.  Gage 
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"PREFERRED  POWER” 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  GARDEN  TOOLS  WITH 
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COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Does  away  with  slow,  back-breaking  spading. 

Ideal  equipment  for  vegetable  garden' 

Improved  all  steel  Gardening  Outfit 

plows  5''  deep,  marks,  hills  and  l4. 

...  ,  .  in,  ..  -^Cultivator  and 

cultivates  rows  12  to  36  wide.  . 

,  //  many  other  prac 

Fast,  efficient,  easy  to^use.  (ico,  a(tachments. 

Destroys  all  weeds. 


Patented 


Thousands  of 
satisfied  users 


^Material  and  workmanship  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  information. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  Y_ Ballston  Spa,  New  York 
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HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  wilt  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

JMaule's 

You’ll  like  its  clear, 
dependable  descriptions 
and  ^pictures,  to  select 
the  Vegetables  for  most  successful 
crops.  Newest  early  kinds.  Finest 
flowers  too.  Send  postcard  today! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
223  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


DOUBLE  FRENCH 
LILACS 

and  other  lovely  shrubs, 
trees  and  flowering  vines. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Electrified  Farming 

The  same  magic-working  electric 
current  used  to  light  your  lamp  or 
operate  your  radio  can  also  be  used 
to  speed  up  plant  growth,  and  thus 
make  flower  and  vegetable  growing 
more  profitable.  This  season,  a  large 
number  of  lot  farmers  and  commercial 
growers  wil  use  electricity  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  crops.  As  this  revolution  ip 
plant  production  takes  place,  it  will 
further  widen  the  season  of  fresh 
vegetables  on  our  tables.  Electrically- 
warmed  hotbeds  are  producing  cabbages 
ready  for  transplanting  in  nine  days, 
lettuce  that  breaks  through  the  soil  in 
three  days,  and  geraniums  that  take 
but  half  as  long  to  root  with  practically 
no  loss  of  slips.  An  Oregon  florist  was 
able  to  root  95  per  cent  of  his  plants  in 
15  days,  compared  with  40  per  cent  in 
three  months,  using  electric  warming 
cables  in  the  soil  instead  of  old- 
fashioned  methods. 

The  soil  in  which  crops  are  grown  is 
artifically  warmed  by  wires  passing 
through  the  earth,  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface,  or  by  use  of  radiant  lamps 
shining  from  above.  The  heat  imparted 
to  the  soil  by  this  means  is  automatic¬ 
ally  regulated  and  speeds  up  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  crops,  since  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  depend  on  the  warming  rays  of 
the  sun  to  provide  warmth,  especially  in 
the  season  when  the  sun  is  coolest. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  Golden 
State,  where  the  radiant  warmth  of 
the  sun  is  widely  advertised,  electric 
farming  is  growing  apace,  since  there 
are  many  districts  which,  due  to  altitude 
and  distance  from  the  sea,  cannot  de¬ 
pend  on  Nature  to  produce  crops  in  the 
fertile  soil.  As  a  result,  the  new  artifici¬ 
al  method  of  controlled  crop  production 
is  very  popular.  The  Capitpla  garden¬ 
ers  are  thus  able  to  place  tomatoes  of 


In  one  of  the  large  outdoor  plots  on  a 
test  farm  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  I  have  seen  two  plots  of  celery 
growing;  one,  the  usual  way,  is  only 
half  as  tdll  and  vigorous  as  that  which 
is  warmed  by  electricity.  These  are  the 
largest  plots  of  outdoor  electrically- 
treated  soil  in  America,  and  results  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  plan  is  worthy  of  more 
general  adoption.  The  cost  of  installing 
the  soil-heating  units  and  of  electric 
curent  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
profits  to  be  made  by  securing  crops 
earlier,  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  sea¬ 
son,  which  bring  higher  prices. 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada  is  in  the 
heart  of  Winterland,  yet  near  this 
metropolis  is  another  of  the  larger  out¬ 
door  electric  gardens,  operated  by  Paul 
Boudrias,  a  French-Canadian,  operating 
more  than  100  electrically  heated  beds, 
each  6x12  feet  in  size,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  early  vegetable  crops.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  have  these  artifically-warmed 
frames  been  that  it  is  contemplated  to 
increase  this  in  number  in  order  to 
meet  increased  demand  for  high-priced 
early  crops.  The  electric  current  is 
turned  on  about  the  first  of  February, 
with  leittuce  being  their  first  crop. 
During  the  first  week  in  March,  this  is 
transplanted  and  cucumber  seed  plant¬ 
ed,  which  jjn  turn  is  transplanted  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  ready.  Celery, 
started  in  electrically-warmed  hotbeds, 
is  transplanted  the  first  week  in  April 
to  outdoor  electric  beds,  and  is  ready 
in  time  for  the  early  Summer  market. 

The  application  of  electricity  on  the 
Boudrias  garden  is  interesting.  A  single 
resistance  cable,  lead  covered,  is  laid 
in  the  ground  about  six  inches  below 
the  surface  and  spaced  10  to  24  inches 
apart,  depending  on  the  type  of  plant 
to  be  warmed.  In  different  parts  of  the 
garden  there  are  thermostats  with  the 


l VIDE  RANGE  OF  MODELS 
MANY  ADVANCED  FEATURES 

Investigate  Myers  Row  Crop  Sprayers 
—  see  why  today's  improved  Silver 
Clouds  are  better  qualified  than  ever 
for  leadership  in  performance  and 
reliability.  Bigger  capacities,  higher  pressures  and  many  out¬ 
standing  features  for  quicker,  better  spraying  are  offered  by 
this  famous  line  of  power  sprayers. 

For  every  spraying  need  look  to  Myers  for  the  just-right  type 
and  size  of  sprayer  for  your  job.  See  your  Myers  dealer  now. 
He's  equipped  to  supply  replacement  parts  and  give  you 
experienced  service  for  any  sprayer  in  the  complete  Myers 
line.  Mail  coupon  for  new  Myers  Power  Sprayer  booklet. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
Dept.  D-96  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  your  new  Power  Sprayer  booklet. 


Do  It 

with  a  MYERS  SPRAYER  ! 


NAME _ 

|  COUNTY. 
I  TOWN _ 


_ RFD. 

.STATE _ 
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Now’s  a  good  time  to  rout  rust 
with  GULF  NO-RUST  NO.  1 


IN  EXHAUSTIVE  TESTS  with  the  Weatherometer  machine,  4  other  rust  pre¬ 
ventive  compounds  broke  down  and  failed  to  protect  after  exposures  of  1  to 
24  days.  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  was  still  protecting  bright  metal  parts  when 
these  tests  were  discontinued  after  25  days  .  .  .  equal  to  more  than  200 


days  of  outdoor  exposure. 

RUST  forms  on  brightly  polished  sur¬ 
faces  of  your  farm  machinery  even 
though  you’ve  put  it  in  the  barn  or 
shed  for  the  winter. 

So  now,  while  you’re  not  so  busy, 
brush  GULF  NO-RUST  NO.  1  on 
moldboards,  cultivator  shovels,  harrow 
discs,  and  all  bright  parts,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  thoroughly  from  rust  dam¬ 
age.  One  coating  of  GULF  NO-RUST 
NO.  1,  applied  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  rust,  will  keep  them  shiny 


SLACK-SEASON  REMINDERI  Electric  motors 
don’t  need  much  oil,  but  they  should  have 
an  oil  made  especially  for  the  purpose. 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil  is  made  to  give 
smooth,  long-lasting  lubrication  to  bear¬ 
ings  of  small  electric  motors  ...  on  milking 
machines,  pumps,  milk  coolers;  also  on 
refrigerators,  sewing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  other  household  appliances. 
Treat  yours  to  a  thorough  lubrication  nowl 


and  sharp  until  you  take  them  to  the 
fields  next  spring. 

GULF’S  NO- RUST  NO.  1  is  long-last¬ 
ing,  easy  to  apply.  It  goes  on  smoothly 
and  easily  with  a  stiff  paint  brush.  And 
it  doesn’t  drip  on  barn  floors  to  make 
a  mess. 

GET  GULF  NO-RUST  NO.  1  today. 
Spend  a  few  minutes  going  over  your 
farm  machinery  now.  Save  money  and 
make  your  equipment  last  longer. 


GULF  PENETRATING  OIL  is  a  big  help  when 
you’re  working  over  farm  machinery, 
putting  it  in  shape  for  the  busy  season. 
This  oil,  which  contains  graphite,  goes 
right  in  to  loosen  rusted  nuts  or  bolts  so 
that  they  come  off  easily  and  quickly.  Fine 
for  stopping  squeaks,  too,  in  automobile 
springs,  rusty  locks  and  hinges.  Keep  a 
can  on  hand.  You’ll  find  plenty  of  use  for 
it  around  the  farm. 


Pioneer  Farming  in  Old 
Quebec 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 
periods  of  difficult  or  thin  hunting. 
Fish  might  be  treated  the  same  way. 
The  fare  was  simple  but  nourishing. 
Peas  and  beans  took  an  important 
place  in  the  diet.  Tea  and  coffee  were 
to  be  had  at  a  price  but  there  was 
plenty  of  milk.  Cognac  was  a  prized 
item;  wines  costly  and  hard  to  come 
by.  But  a  native  beer  was  largely,  and 
sometimes  unfortunately,  used. 

It  should  not  be  presumed  that  the 
habitant’s  well-fed  state  was  due  to 
the  superiority  of  his  agricultural 
practices.  Catalogne  remarked  that  if 
the  soil  of  France  were  cultivated  like 
farms  of  Canada,  three-fourths  of  the 
population  would  starve.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  the  habitant’s  de¬ 
fections  as  a  scientific  agriculturist. 
One  was  perhaps  temperamental.  Fresh 
from  regimented  and  restricted  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  old  land,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  the  heady  freedom  of 
life  in  the  New  France,  some  factors  of 
industry  and  application  went  by  the 
board.  There  was  no  need  for  the  con¬ 
centrated  working  on  the  virgin  sur¬ 
face  of  this  new  land.  For  years,  fer¬ 
tilization  of  the  land  was  rare.  Stubble 
was  burned  off  before  ploughing  and 
that  was  about  all.  Immediate  need 
for  crop  rotation  was  not  apparent. 
Fields  were  left  fallow  and  allowed  to 
become  weed  infested.  Ploughing  was 
poor  and  infrequent,  the  implements 
used  being  of  low  grade  and  only  partly 
efficient,  many  of  them  the  handicrafts 
of  habitants  themselves.  Whatever  in¬ 
tensive  work  was  done,  was  on  small 
farms  adjacent  to  the  river.  Farther 
back,  farm  layouts  were  left  for 
pasturing  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Yet 
wheat  was  grown,  also  oats,  rye,  and 
barley.  Maize  was  produced  in  great 
quantities;  as  were  cabbages,  pumpkins 
and  melons  of  various  sorts.  Meadows 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  were  very 
fertile,  producing  fodder  in  abundance. 
Wild  hay  was  had  for  the  cutting,  con¬ 
tributing  to  development  of  the  horse 
breeding  industry,  which  was  a  favorite 
hobby  of  the  habitants,  to  a  man,  great 
horse  lovers. 

Women  worked  in  the  fields  with  the 
men  on  occasion.  Extra  labor  was  not 
easy  to  find.  Farm  products  were  carted 
to  market  on  a  rude  two-wheeled  con¬ 
trivance  as  occasion  required.  For 
Summer  pleasure  driving,  there  was 
the  caleche  with  its  seat  high  in  the 
air,  and  in  Winter  the  carriole,  with  its 
blanketed  back  set  high  against  the 
biting  wind.  Both  vehicles  are  familiar 
in  Quebec  to  this  day. 

There  have  been  many  articles 
written  under  the  general  heading  “The 
Manor  Houses  of  Quebec,”  giving  the 
idea  that  in  some  sense  these  were 
structures  apart  from  the  general  run 
of  residences  in  pioneer  days.  Actually, 
the  manor  house  was  not  necessarily 
very  different  from  the  abodes  of  the 
farm  tenants.  It  was,  however,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  seigneur  and  consequently 
the  social  centre  of  the  seigneury,  but 
in  most  cases  is  was  by  no  means  a 
mansion.  Built  of  rough-hewn  timber 
or  local  stone,  it  was  usually  of  good 
size  and  frequently  comfortably  fitted 
with  furniture  brought  from  France. 
There  were  commonly  three  or  four 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  large 
attic  above.  The  habitants’  homes 
were  of  timber  or  stone,  so  well  con¬ 
structed  that  many  of  them  still  endure. 
With  marked  regularity  they  were 
whitewashed  each  Spring,  a  custom  still 
widely  observed.  Of  one  story  and  an 
attic,  such  a  house  usually  presented 
also  an  addition  built  on  in  lean-to 
fashion  at  the  back.  Inside,  a  gaily 
colored  rug  or  carpet  frequently  cov¬ 
ered  the  living-room  floor,  a  spinning 
wheel  or  a  hand  loom  occupied  a  corner, 
and  a  large  fireplace  and  cooking  equip¬ 
ment  were  prominent  at  one  side.  Up¬ 
stairs  was  used  as  a  sleeping  place  for 
the  children  of  the  family,  with 
windows  tightly  battened  down  in 
Winter  against  the  penetrating  blasts 
that  swept  the  nearby  river. 

The  French  Canadian  seigneur  was 
not  of  a  much  privileged  class,  and 
there  was  no  great  gulf  fixed  between 
him  and  his  habitants.  Quite  often  the 
Canadian  seigneur  lived  and  worked 
largely  as  did  his  tenants.  His  house 
was  little  better,  his  food  and  clothing 
much  the  same  as  theirs.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  habitant,  sufficiently  industri¬ 
ous  to  save  some  money,  might  himself 
become  a  seigneur  one  day.  But  in  this 
he  in  no  way  changed  his  mode  of 
living.  It  is  significant  of  the  mem- 
tality  of  the  time  that  the  honor  meant 
much  to  the  individual  though  it  pro¬ 
jected  no  reflection  in  improved  con¬ 
ditions  social  or  otherwise.  “There  were 
some  of  course,”  wrote  Munro,  “who 
took  their  social  rank  with  much  seri¬ 
ousness,  and  proved  ready  to  pay  out 
good  money  for  letters-patent  giving 
them  minor  titles  of  nobility,  but  the 
possession  of  an  empty  title,  acquired 
by  purchase  or  through  the  influence 
of  official  friends  at  Quebec,  did  not 
make  much  impression  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people.  The  first  citizens  in  the 
hearts  of  the  community  were  the  men 
of  personal  courage,  talent,  and  wordly 
virtues.”  I 

Contemplating  this  primitive  system 
of  land  allotment  as  outlined  herein, 
modern  day  readers  will  likely  ask  a 
rather  natural  question:  “What  finally 
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happened  to  this  system  of  land  owning, 
and  what  is  the  situation  today  in 
Quebec?” 

It  is  plain  that,  his  land  granted  and 
his  agreement  signed,  the  habitant  be¬ 
came  owner  of  his  own  farm,  subject 
only  to  the  faithful  payment,  when 
and  as  provided,  of  the  seigneurial 
rental  and  observance  of  the  other 
seigneurial  “rights”  in  perpetuity.  At 
his  death,  it  descended  equally  to  his 
immediate  offspring.  But  living,  he 
could  dispose  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
it,  subject  to  a  transfer  fee  in  money  or 
kind  to  the  seigneur,  and  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  payment  to  the  seigneur  by  the 
new  occupant  of  the  suitable  seigneurial 
rights  and  rental. 

And  here  occurs  a  somewhat  amus¬ 
ing  sidelight.  The  method  of  land 
measuring  consisted  merely  in  driving 
in  a  stake,  measuring  off  nominally  the 
distance  it  was  desired  to  establish  as 
included  in  the  transferred  land,  driv¬ 
ing  another  stake,  and  so  on  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  or  irregular  pattern  until  the  two 
persons  concerned  were  agreed.  Oddly 
enough  (perhaps  it  could  have  happened 
nowhere  but  among  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians)  in  only  the  rarest  instances  to 
this  day  has  this  rough  and  ready  land 
measurement  ever  been  challenged. 
Everybody  simply  accepted  it.  One 
must  know  the  French  Canadians  at 
first  hand  to  understand  that.  In  any 
case,  so  it  is.  • 

Years  continued  to  roll  by,  and  the 
various  seigneurial  “rights”  on  Quebec 
farm  lands  continued  to  be  recognized 
and  the  rates  paid;  though  at  last  these 
persisting  exactions  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  largely  as  so  many  “nuisance” 
charges  against  outright  land  owner¬ 
ship.  Odd  difficulties,  complications  of 
unexpected  sorts,  arose  over  the  system, 
but  until  only  recently  the  system  con¬ 
tinued  in  operation,  seigneur  succeed¬ 
ing  seigneur,  each  collecting  his  right 
and  playing  the  paternal  and  benevo¬ 
lent  overlord  to  his  people.  The  first 
concerted  attempt  at  abolishment  of 
seigneurial  rights  was  made  100  years 
or  so  ago,  with  the  result  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  whole  system  dis¬ 
appeared  at  that  time.  Again,  just  a 
few  years  ago,  the  government  made 
an  attempt  to  clear  up  the  surviving 
modern  picture  of  the  seigneurial  sys¬ 
tem.  Financial  arrangements  were  off¬ 
ered  whereby  all  seigneurs  surviving 
the  march  of  the  years  might,  not  un- 
profitably  to  themselves,  finally  forego 
their  land-rental  rights  and  other 
privileges  and  permit  the  land  occu¬ 
pants  to  exercise  final  unmodified 
ownership.  For  the  most  part  the  re¬ 
maining  rights  were  relinquished.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  there  could  be 
no  compulsion  exercised.  The  grants 
from  the  old  French  King  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  British  as  by  the  French, 
as  still  valid  and  binding.  This  effort 
toward  entire  abolition  of  the  seign¬ 
eurial  system  in  Quebec  continues,  with 
the  likelihood  that  its  persisting  rem¬ 
nants  will  in  a  few  years  at  most  be 
entirely  disposed  of. 


Too  Good  an  Idea 

A  farmer  had  accumulated  a  nice 
pile  of  wood  which  had  been  cut  in 
lengths  suitable  for  putting  in  his 
furnace  for  Fall  and  Spring  use.  One 
morning  he  noticed  that  some  of  the 
wood  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  boring  a  few 
holes  in  the  sticks  and  filling  them 
with  gunpowder,  marking  them  so  that 
he  could  identify  them  and  not  use 
them  in  his  furnace.  One  morning  a 
little  after  this,  he  noticed  a  neighbor 
running  out  of  his  house  and  was  later 
advised  that  in  some  unaccountable 
way  there  had  been  an  explosion  in 
the  furnace  which  blew  the  top  of  it 
off.  It  was  in  that  way  he  found  out 
who  was  stealing  his  wood  and  the 
neighbor  learned  that  it  was  inadvis¬ 
able  to  help  himself  to  another  man’s 
woodpile.  e.  n. 

This  method  of  catching  thieves  is 
probably  effective  but,  just  like  fixing 
a  loaded  shotgun  for  the  hen  house 
door,  it  may  sometimes  be  too  effective. 
We  knew  a  man  once  who  killed  his 
own  son  when  the  latter  opened  the  hen 
house  door,  after  coming  home  late 
one  night. 

The  trouble  with  these  smartly  con¬ 
ceived  plans  is  that  they  sometimes 
backfire  badly. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . $3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm 

Mack  Jones  . 3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  . 2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . .  2.48 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl  . 1.00 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


. . .  GULF’S  60-PAGE  FARM-TRACTOR  GUIDE 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today  for  this  complete  handbook 
on  tractor  care  and  maintenance.  Prepared  by  experts,  it  tells 
you  how  to  keep  your  tractor  in  shape,  make  it  do  more  for  you. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids, 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Farm  Tractor  Guide: 


Nam*. 


Address. 


FARM  AIDS 


City. 


.State. 


I  have  a. 


.tractor. 
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BUY  AT  THE 
SIGN  OF  THE 

RED  STEER 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Nutrition  is  our  business  .  .  .  and  yours 


Strip  cropping  on  slopes  controls 
erosion,  prevents  gullying,  and  holds 
moisture  and  plant  foods  in  the  soil. 


REPORT  BETTER  YIELDS 
ON  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 

Two  Pennsylvania  farmers,  H.  E. 
Slater  and  J.  Pringle,  both  of  Stone- 
boro,  Penn.,  report  increased  yields 
as  a  result  of  using  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizer  on  their  1945  crops. 

Mr.  Slater’s  1945  corn  crop  was 
one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  had  in 
years  of  farming,  yielding  him  115 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Slater  used 
300  lbs.  of  Red  Steer  3-12-6  fertilizer 
per  acre  and  is  well  pleased  with  the 
results  obtained. 

"We  have  just  finished  husking 
this  corn.  It  ran  115  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  am  glad  to  be  in  a  position 
to  report  a  very  good  corn  crop  this 
year.  I  can  recommend  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  for  corn  and  I  will 
continue  to  use  it  on  all  my  crops,” 
Mr.  Slater  declares. 

52  Bushel  Wheat  Yield 

That  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  helps  the 
soil  to  boost  wheat  yields  just  as  it 
did  Mr.  Slater’s  corn  was  demon¬ 
strated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pringle. 

"Last  fall  I  used  300  lbs.  of  Red 
Steer  3-12-6  fertilizer  per  acre  on  my 
wheat.  At  harvest  time  it  ran  down 
the  spout  at  52  bushels  of  very  good 
wheat  per  acre.  This  yield  was  well 
above  the  average  for  my  county.  I 
give  Red  Steer  credit  for  this  good 
yield,”  Mr.  Pringle  states. 

"I  have  been  using  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  for  several  years,  with 
very  good  results  on  all  crops.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  to  use  the  same 
fertilizer  in  the  future.  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  all  crops,”  he  concludes. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  SPREADS 


Sorry,  not  even  RED  STEER  could 
make  such  corn.  But  RED  STEER 
can  and  does  give  your  soil  the  ex¬ 
tra  crop-making  elements  it  needs 
to  produce  bigger,  better  paying 
yields — no  matter  what  your  crop. 

RED  STEER  is  a  top-quality 
plant  food — it’s  double-mixed,  free- 
flowing.  Noiv  is  the  time  to  order 
RED  STEER  from  your  local  Au¬ 
thorized  Swift  Agent. 


RED  STEER 

A  champ  on  all  counts 

Proved  Formulas 
Properly  Cured 
Double-Mixed 
Free -Flo  wing 
Right  Analysis 


Swift  &  Company 
is  a  business  close¬ 
ly  linked  with  the 
soil  of  America. 
Most  of  our  raw 
materials  come 
directly  from  the 
land.  And  only  as 

John  Holmes,  President  long  aS  the  land 

Swift  v  Company  remains  fertile 
will  our  business  prosper. 

Because  we  play  a  large  part  in 
the  conversion  of  soil  fertility  into 
food,  fiber  and  other  products  use¬ 
ful  to  man,  we  are  deeply  conscious 
of  a  responsibility  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  soil  fertility  used  up 
-  each  year.  For  over  half  a  century 
we  have  been  manufacturing  and 
selling  plant  food.  Our  policy  has 
always  been  to  sell  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  fair  price.  We  conduct,  and 
sponsor,  scientific  research  to  im¬ 
prove  plant  food  and  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  of  proper  uses  of  plant 
and  crop  foods.  Recently  we 
established  a  new  laboratory  at 
Hammond,  Indiana,  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  such  research. 


Soil  Conservation  Vital 


Swift  &  Company  believes  that 
soil  conservation  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  future  progress  and 
prosperity  of  America.  Topsoil  and 
fertility  that  erode  and  wash  away 
to  sea  are  a  dreadful  and  perma¬ 
nent  loss  to  our  nation. 

The  purpose  of  this  page  is  to 
report  developments  that  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  soil  conservation 
work,  in  better  land  management 
and  in  more  profitable  farming. 
Questions  on  these  subjects  will  be 
gladly  answered  by  your  local  Au¬ 
thorized  Swift  Agent.  He  keeps 
informed  about  the  successful, 
modern  crop  feeding  practices. 
He’ll  gladly  discuss  your  soil  fer¬ 
tility  problems  with  you. 

Let  us  work  together  to  keep 
America’s  soil  fertile. 


President,  Swift  &  Company 


Almost  half  the  6,000,000  farms  in 
America  are  in  soil  conservation 
districts,  according  to  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  reports.  This  de¬ 
velopment  has  brought  about  a 
phenomenal  change  in  American 
agriculture  in  the  short  space  of  8 
years.  The  first  district  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  North  Carolina  in  1937.  The 
swing  to  soil  conservation  practices 
was  slow  at  first,  but  as  demonstra¬ 
tion  after  demonstration  proved  its 


value  the  idea  grew  into  a  national 
movement  with  amazing  rapidity. 

Living  up  to  the  slogan,  "Of  the 
farmers,  by  the  farmers,  for  the 
farmers,”  soil  conservation  distr'cts 
are  directed  by  landowners  elected 
in  each  district.  The  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  offers  technical  help 
and  assists  in  planning,  but  the 
actual  program  of  any  district  is 
managed  and  put  into  practice  by 
the  farmers  themselves. 


FERTILIZER  REDUCES 
PLANT  DISEASES 

Well-nourished  plants  receiving  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  have  greater  resistance 
to  disease,  according  to  recent  tests 
made  at  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  Results 
proved  there  is  a  definite  interrela¬ 
tionship  between  soil  fertility  and 
plant  diseases  in  vegetable  production. 

Less  Root  Rot 

Experiments  on  peas  grown  for  seed 
revealed  that  where  no  fertilizer  had 
been  applied  14%  more  of  the  plants 
were  found  to  have  root  rot  than 
where  the  plants  were  fed  with  600 
pounds  of  fertilizer.  Plants  in  the 
fertilized  plot  had  better  developed 
roots  and  sturdier  stems. 

Other  tests  were  made  with  un¬ 
treated  and  disease- treated  seed  peas 
planted  in  soil  receiving  different  fer¬ 
tilizer  treatments.  These  experiments 
proved  that  the  largest  benefits  from 
disease-treatment  were  always  ob¬ 
tained  on  fertile  soil.  Full  benefits 
from  the  fertilizers  were  realized  only 
when  the  seed  was  treated. 


Side  dwvtUtfy 


Increasing  the  organic  matter  in 
soil  increases  its  moisture-holding 
capacity. 

•  •  • 

Druggist:  "Most  girls  like  this 
brand  of  lipstick,  Miss  Jones.” 

Miss  Jones:  "But  I  want  the  kind 
men  like.” 

•  •  • 

Pasture  treated  with  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  give  a  longer  grazing 
period  as  well  as  more  nourishing 
grass  and  more  of  it. 


AMERICAS  PROSPERITY 
SPRIN6S  FROM  FERTILE  SOIL 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Scrambled  Eggs  and  Butter 

WHAT  we  hope  is  to  be  the  quick  and 
final  chapter  in  the  government’s  foolish 
and  harmful  pricing  policy  on  eggs,  has  just 
been  announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson.  There  is  to  be  an  average  floor 
price  of  29  cents  a  dozen  to  be  placed  under 
the  egg  market.  Meanwhile,  the  ceiling  prices 
have  been  reduced  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three 
cents  a  week  since  the  first  of  the  month  and 
will  continue  downward  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  a  week  until  the  first  part  of  March, 
when  the  low  point  is  reached  and  where 
the  price  will  remain  for  three  full  months. 

As  soon  as  the  government  set-aside  orders 
on  poultry  meat  were  cancelled  last  August, 
it  was  realized  that  adjustments  should  be 
made  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  a  price  squeeze 
on  poultrymen,  and  it  was  urged  that  price 
ceilings  be  then  discontinued  so  as  to  permit 
a  slight  premium  on  eggs  until  the  period  of 
heavy  marketings  began.  Matters  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  drift  along,  however,  and  even  after 
meat  rationing  was  ended  in  November  and 
many  meat  birds  were  converted  into  egg  lay¬ 
ers,  nothing  was  done.  When  the  issue  finally 
had  to  be  faced  early  this  month,  the  weak 
alternative  of  a  price  support  program  was 
put  into  effect.  Although  a  similar  plan  failed 
in  operation  two  years  ago,  it  is  being  tried 
again  with  the  political  eye  still  focused  on 
consumer  votes,  and  the  political  voice  still 
preaching  against  inflation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  could  be  more  inflationary  in 
result  than  this  egg  support  program.  It  will 
cost  us  250  million  dollars  this  year,  which 
means  that  much  more  extra  currency  in 
circulation.  That  in  turn  means  an  upward 
sweep  in  the  inflation  spiral. 

The  muddle  in  butter  is  even  worse.  As  a 
result  of  the  trade  ceiling  price  of  butter  with 
no  corresponding  control  on  butterfat  or  on 
its  end  products,  butter  production  is  45  per 
cent  below  the  10-year  average  because  it 
has  become  an  unprofitable  item  to  manu¬ 
facture.  At  the  present  time,  the  wholesale 
ceiling  price  of  butter  is  46  cents  a  pound,  while 
butterfat,  the  principal  constituent  of  butter, 
runs  as  high  as  $1.00  a  pound.  The 
OPA  has  been  fighting  for  a  price  ceil¬ 
ing  on  butterfat,  while  the  Agriculture 
Department  wants  an  increase  in  the  ceiling 
price  on  butter.  Secretary  Anderson  has  just 
recommended  a  retail  butter  price  increase  of 
six  cents  a  pound  each  month  for  three  months, 
beginning  February  1;  18  cents  in  all,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  a  60  to  70  cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk  made  into  butter. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  tighten  the  controls  and 
reduce  the  ceiling  prices  on  cream,  ice  cream 
mixes  and  other  fat  products. 

As  in  the  case  of  eggs,  this  too  is  a  weak- 
kneed  approach  to  a  food  crisis  that  demands 
courage  and  forthrightness.  The  butter  ceil¬ 
ing  should  be  removed  entirely  so  that  we  can 
obtain  the  production  commensurate  with  our 
present  consumption  needs.  Of  course,  the 
price  will  rise  immediately  and  perhaps  for  a 
time  precipitately,  but  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  would  bring  about  the  proper  balance 
in  short  order. 

The  reluctance  of  the  government  and  poli¬ 
ticians  to  face  this  entire  food  price  problem 
fairly  and  squarely  is  not  doing  the  country’s 
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agriculture  or  economy  any  good.  There  are 
admittedly  some  consumers  whose  income  has 
either  been  reduced  in  the  recent  postwar 
months,  or  at  least  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
inflationary  trend;  and  these  consumers  might 
find  it  difficult  to  budget  against  food  price 
increases.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
other  consumers,  and  they  seem  to  be  in  the 
majority,  who  are  still  able  to  spend  money 
wildly  and  lavishly  on  continuous  amusements 
and  on  cheap  and  over-valued  trinkets  and 
gadgets  with  no  thought  of  the  price.  It  would 
be  much  better  and  much  healthier  if  some 
of  this  excess  cash  purchasing  power  were 
siphoned  off  in  the  consumption  of  food.  As 
for  those*  who  might  have  budget  difficulties, 
recent  experience  shows  that  those  difficulties 
are  with  them  right  now  in  the  form  of  black 
markets,  with  the  result  that  they  can  neither 
pay  the  price  asked  nor  obtain  the  necessary 
food.  A  removal  of  ceilings  would  quickly 
supply  the  latter  deficiency,  and  with  the  in¬ 
creased  production  that  follows,  the  correct 
price  balance  as  governed  by  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  would  gradually  return. 


Gov .  Dewey’s  Annual  Message 

GOVERNOR  Dewey’s  annual  message  to  the 
State  Legislature  is,  as  it  should  be,  a 
report  on  the  State’s  business  and  current 
affairs,  with  recommendations  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  report  ex¬ 
presses  satisfaction  in  the  steps  already  taken 
to  ease  the  acute  housing  shortage;  in  the 
accumulation  of  an  estimated  surplus  of 
$485,000,000  in  the  State  Treasury  to  be  used 
for  postwar  reconstruction  of  highways,  grade 
crossings,  canals,  conservation  projects,  State 
institutions  and  buildings;  a  debt  reduction 
of  $108,000,000,  from  $496,000,000  to  $388,- 
000,000;  together  with  requests  for  a  reduction 
in  income  taxes,  an  increase  in  State  aid, 
additional  compensation  to  State  employees, 
and  aid  to  returning  veterans. 

As  for  agriculture,  Mr.  Dewey  makes  no 
full  report,  takes  no  credit  for  special  achieve¬ 
ments,  nor  offers  any  specific  recommendations. 
Instead,  he  says: 

“There,  are  a  great  many  steps  which  should 
be  taken  by  the  State  to  strengthen  our  agri¬ 
culture  and  since  this  is  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance  I  shall  address  a  special 
message  to  your  Honorable  Bodies  shortly, 
with  a  program  of  specific  recommendations.” 

Just  what  this  means  or  will  lead  to,  no 
one  can  yet  say.  But  that  a  great  many  steps 
are  necessary  to  strengthen  the  State’s  agri¬ 
culture,  will  certainly  not  be  disputed  by 
anyone.  Indeed,  it  is  unfortunate  that  some 
of  these  necessary  steps,  particularly  as  they 
affect  the  great  dairy  industry,  have  not  al¬ 
ready  been  taken,  for  there  has  been  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  reform  in  that  field  for  many 
years,  and  Albany,  whether  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Republicans  or  Democrats,  has  been 
well  aware  of  it.  Last  year,  the  Governor^ 
finally  recognized  this  need  when  he  recom¬ 
mended  a  legislative  survey  of  the  whole  food 
situation  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  fast, 
efficient  and  honest  marketing  system  for  the 
handling  of  fresh  food.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
this  request,  the  Ives  Food  Commission  was 
set  up  and  began  functioning  last  July  with 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  A  temporary  re¬ 
port  is  expected  from  this  Commission  on 
February  1  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Dewey 
plans  to  wait  for  this  report  before  he  delivers 
his  “special  message”  on  agriculture  “with  a 
program  of  specific  recommendations.” 

Farmers,  and  especially  dairy  farmers,  will 
await  this  message  with  interest,  although 
those  who  have  followed  the  Commission’s 
procedure  and  activities  to  date,  do  not  believe 
that  much  will  be  forthcoming  that  can  be 
of  aid  in  really  coming  to  grips  with  the  milk 
problem.  Regardless  of  the  Commission’s 
sincerity  of  motive  and  wholesome  statement 
of  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  how  the 
real  evils  and  scandals  in  the  milk  business 
can  be  brought  to  light  without  full  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  subpoena  available  to  any 
legislative  body.  This  Commission  is,  by  its 
own  declarations,  a  fact-finding,  not  an  in¬ 
vestigating,  body.  Such  a  self-imposed  limita¬ 
tion  on  their  own  powers  does  not  lend  to 
confidence  in  the  results  to  be  achieved. 

Nor  has  this  vulnerable  point  escaped  the 
eye  of  the  Democrats.  In  a  statewide  radio 
address  two  weeks  ago,  Paul  Fitzpatrick, 
State  Democratic  Chairman,  stated: 


January  19,  1946 

“There  must  be  no  sacrificing  of  the  farmer 
or  the  consumer  for  the  profits  of  the  milk 
companies.  *****  The  Republicans  have  de¬ 
feated  every  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  the 
inequity  of  the  price  spread  between  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  and  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer.  We  urge  an  immediate 
and  thorough  milk  investigation  by  the 
Legislature.” 

1946  is  an  election  year  in  New  York  State 
and  it  is  evident  that  both  parties  are  already 
playing  for  everyone’s  vote.  It  is  a  time  when 
pressure  groups  are  particularly  active  and 
when  politicians  are  particularly  sensitive  and 
anxious  to  please.  All  the  more  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  why  dairymen  who,  more  than  any  other 
group,  are  in  real  need  of  honest  legislative 
assistance,  should  make  their  desires  known 
to  the  Legislature.  All  that  is  necessary  are 
two  penny  postcards  addressed  to  their  senator 
and  assemblyman. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Dewey’s  special 
message  on  agriculture  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 


Squeeze  the  Water  Out  of  Spraying 

THE  heavy  weight  of  water  and  the  heavy 
and  expensive  equipment  used  in  spraying 
modern  orchards  are  terrific  charges  against 
the  cost  of  production.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
today  witnessing  the  first  serious  change  in 
thought  away  from  this  time-honored  method 
of  applying  spray  materials  in  water.  Perhaps 
we  are  beginning  to  squeeze  the  water  out 
of  spraying. 

Of  course,  water  has  been  used  as  a  carrier 
for  spray  materials  because  it  was  a  universal, 
inexpensive  material  and  non-toxic  to  plants. 
A  carrier  was  needed  in  order  to  spread  the 
materials  evenly  in  dilute  form  over  fruit  and 
foliage.  Even  when  dusts  are  used,  a  carrier 
is  required;  that  is,  if  arsenate  of  lead  is  used 
in  a  dust,  the  mixture  that  is  applied  may  be 
10  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  90  pounds 
of  some  inert  material,  as  talc  or  lime.  Here 
again,  the  idea  is  to  get  even  and  dilute  distri¬ 
bution.  The  trouble  with  dusting  is  that  a  dust 
drifts  so  far,  it  does  not  adhere  overly  well 
and  it  cannot  be  well  controlled.  Dusting  offers 
the  great  advantage,  however,  of  light  equip¬ 
ment  and  rapid  coverage.  More  recently,  the 
use  of  airplanes  has  brought  dusting  to  the 
front.  On  vegetables  and  on  concentrated 
areas  where  the  dust  can  be  deposited  down¬ 
wards  from  a  low  altitude,  it  has  done  well. 

Now  come  still  other  devices,  such  as  the 
machine  which  combines  dust  with  a  small 
amount  of  water,  blown  onto  the  tree  by  a 
blast  of  air.  Then  there  are  the  machines 
which  use  a  non-toxic  oil  as  the  spray  carrier 
and  which  generate  a  fog  or  mist  of  finely 
divided  particles  which  blanket  the  tree  or 
plant.  Hormone  materials  for  the  prevention 
of  premature  apple  drop  have  been  applied 
successfully  in  this  way.  One  pound  of  oil  mist 
is  equivalent  to  125  pounds  of  water  spray. 
This  represents  a  very  large  reduction  in 
weight  of  equipment  and  materials. 

It  may  be  that  fog  or  mist  applications  will 
be  lighter  and  more  frequent.  Maybe  they  will ' 
not  work  at  all,  but  if  necessity  demands,  and 
if  enough  brains  and  energy  are  put  on  the 
task  of  “squeezing  the  water  out  of  spraying,” 
the  job  will  sooner  or  later  be  done. 


Brevities 

“Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil;  He  presfirveth 
the  soul  of  His  saints;  He  delivereth  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  wicked.” — Psa.  97: 10. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  are  just  as  pleased  as  we 
are  with  the  return  of  our  front  cover  picture,  one 
issue  earlier  than  originally  planned. 

Good  quality  alfalfa  hay  should  be  kept  before  pigs 
and  brood  sows  in  slatted  racks  during  the  Winter.  It 
will  help  greatly  to  keep  them  healthy  by  providing 
considerable  amounts  of  needed  vitamins  and  minerals. 

If  a  dusting  powder,  containing  five  per  cent  DDT, 
is  applied  every  three  or  four  weeks  along  the  backs 
of  cattle  from  now  until  Spring,  it  will  prevent  and 
kill  most  of  the  external  skin  parasites  that  commonly 
infest  them. 

If  some  water  filled  containers  are  kept  in  the  root 
cellar,  they  will  serve  as  good  temperature  indicators. 
When  a  thin  coating  of  ice  starts  to  form  on  their 
surface,  it  is  about  as  much  cold  as  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  take. 

There  are  about  5,219,000  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
United  States,  approximately  one  hive  for  each  250 
acres  of  land.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  available  nectar 
is  now  collected.  Five  times  as  many  bees  could  be 
kept  without  overstocking. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  ducks  raised  in  the  United 
States  are  produced  in  New  York  State.  Commercial 
duck  raising  is  a  highly  specialized  business,  and  is 
practiced  extensively  on  Long  Island.  Conditions 
there  are  especially  well  suited  to  this  enterprise. 
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“Listen,  Mary,  I  get  a  little  discouraged,  too,  but  the  time  we  spend  now  finding  a  good 
farm  will  make  the  long  years  ahead  of  us  just  that  much  easier.  You  and  J  were  raised  on 
farms.  Both  of  us  know  that  it’s  not  easy  to  pay  for  a  good  farm.  We  certainly  don’t  want 
to  break  our  hearts  and  our  backs  trying  to  pay  for  a  poor  one. 

“So — we’ve  got  to  find  a  good  farm  at  a  reasonable  price.  That’s  out  first  job  ....  then, 
we’ll  have  to  borrow  some  money  to  help  us  buy  it.  That’s  why  I  stopped  in  at  the  farm 
loan  association  office — it’s  the  cooperative  through  which  you  get  a  Land  Bank  loan.  And, 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  a  Land  Bank  loan’s  the  answer.  We  can  pay  it  off  in  small  install¬ 
ments  over  twenty  to  thirty-three  years — they  can  never  call  the  loan  as  long  as  we  meet 
the  installments — and  we  can  pay  off  the  whole  thing  any  time  we  want  to. 

“When  we’ve  found  a  place,  the  fellow  at  the  association  told  me  they’d  be  mighty  glad 
to  talk  it  over  with  us  and  try  and  help  us  finance  it.  Getting  started  for  ourselves  is  pretty 

serious  business . we  don’t  want  to  get  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  We’ll  need  all  the 

advice  we  can  get.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  farm  financed  by  folks  who  know  what 
farming’s  all  about  is  the  right  start  toward  the  security  and  contentment  w’e  both  want. 
Let’s  not  settle  for  anything  less.” 


We  ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  new 
booklet  that  gives  the  whole  story  on 
Land  Bank  loans— interest  rates,  terms, 
etc.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  a  copy 
at  no  cost  or  obligation  together  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  nearest  you. 


Dept.  R-l  P.  O.  Box  411 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Please  send  the  booklet  to: 


Name _ 

Mail  Address 

County _ _ 

State _ _ 


The  Cooperative  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 

Of  The  Northeast 

SERVING  FARMERS  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 
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It  takes  VIGOR  to 
do  either  job  well 

The  key  to  high  milk  yield  . . .  and  the 
key  to  healthy  calves  is  the  same. 
Vigorous  digestion  and  assimilation 
at  all  times  is  the  one  requirement  in 
every  cow  if  she  is  to  complete  her 
“ cycle”  and  get  the  most  for  her 
owner  out  of  the  money  spent  for  feed 
and  care. 

Digestion  and  assimilation  are  the 
functions  that  are  habitually  put  to 
unnatural  strain,  under  present-day 
pressure  for  high  production.  An  im¬ 
portant  percentage  of  dairy  cows  do 
“break  down”  under  the  combined 
strain  of  forcing  for  yield  and  the 
ordeal  of  freshening.  Kow-Kare  is  de¬ 
signed  to  step  in  and  relieve  this 
strain  ...  by  promoting  full  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  expensive  feed,  and  pro¬ 
viding  help  in  fortifying  the  produc¬ 
tive  organs  against  over-strain.  Kow- 
Kare  supplies  Iron,  the  great  blood 
tonic,  Iodine,  needed  quantities  of 
Calcium  and  Phosphorus,  and  at  least 
1700  U.S.P.  units  of  Vitamin  D  per 
feeding  of  two  tablespoonfuls.  With 
this  conditioning  program  you  are 
helping  your  cows  where  help  counts 
most .  .  .  you  are  fighting  trouble  be¬ 
fore  it  happens.  Ask  your  feed,  drug 
or  general  store  for  Kow-Kare. 


$1.25 
AND  65£ 
SIZES 


mi 


FREE  Cow  Book 

Send  for  your  copy  of 
"Home  Aids  to  Cow 
Health.”  It  helps  you 
meet  scores  of  the  day -by¬ 
day  problems  of  dairy 
operation  and  cow  health. 


ww,  m  m 

.JJf 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.;  Inc. 

Dept.  9/  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Available  for  Farmall 
Models  H  and  M.  Allis- 
Chalmers  WC  and  RC, 
Oliver  70,  John  Deere  A. 
AN,  ANH.  B,  BN,  BNH  ; 
Minneapolis-Moline  RTU, 
ZTU  and  UTU;  Massey. 
Harris  101  JR.  and  SR. 

loads  MANURE,  GRAIN,  SAND,  GRAVEL, 
EARTH  and  Other  Bulk  Materials 

Simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Loads  2  loads 
per  minute;  lifts  full  load  to  height  of  8  feet; 
quickly  attached  or  detached  without  altering 
tractor;  operates  from  tractor  seat;  assures 
Clear  Vision  at  all  times  .  .  .  saves  work  of 
many  men.  Your  first  cost  is  the  last  cost. 

Bulldozer,  Sweeprake,  Hay- 
stacker  and  Snowplow  attach-  ST  [T  jjT 
ments  available  for  all  models. 

See  your  Dealer  or  write  Illustrated 

OTTAWA  STEEL  PRODUCTS  reauesK* 

Dept.  RN2,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


*One  of  the  many 
Shvantages  connect¬ 
ed  with  keeping  a 
farm  flock  of  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  is  that 
most  of  the  chores 

concerning  their  care  and  management 
come  during  the  Winter  and  eai'ly 
Spring,  when  other  work  is  not  so 
urgent.  They  therefore  fit  well  into  the 
farm  program,  and  year  in  and  year 
out  are  a  reliable  source  of  additional 
.income.  Due  principally  to  a  lack  of 
labor,  sheep  numbers  have  declined 
sharply  during  the  past  two  years;  con¬ 
sequently  the  price  outlook  for  sheep, 
lambs  and  wool  appears  favorable  for 
some  time  to  come.  In  order  to  produce 
good,  strong,  healthy  lambs,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  pregnant  ewes  be  properly 
fed  in  sufficient  amounts.  Because  sheep 
are  noted  as  weed  eaters  when  on 
pasture,  does  not  mean  that  poor 
quality,  coarse,  weedy  hay  during  the 
Winter  is  all  they  need  to  keep  them 
in  good  breeding  condition. 

Pregnancy  Disease 


Various  tests  conducted  at  different 
experiment  stations  are  in  agreement 
that  early  cut  timothy  hay  is  much 
superior  for  feeding  to  pregnant  ewes, 
to  that  harvested  after  the  blossoms 
have  fallen  and  the  heads  have  ripened. 
In  addition  to  its  better  nutritive  value, 
the  early  cut  hay  is  also  more  palatable. 
When  late  cut  timothy  or  other  poor 
quality  hay  is  used  as  their  sole  rough- 
age,  the  fleece  of  pregnant  ewes  makes 
a  poor  growth  and  becomes  dry  and 
weakened.  On  this  kind  of  feed  they 
will  do  a  good  deal  of  rubbing  and 
consequently,  because  of  the  general 
inferior  condition  of  their  skin  and 


Healthy  Ewes  for  Healthy  Lambs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

fore  they  are  due  to  lamb.  If  no  grain 
is  fed,  then  the  ground  limestone  should 
also  be  scattered  over  the  molasses  on 
their  roughage.  In  addition,  the  ewes 
should  have  access  at  all  times  to 
iodized  stock  salt,  and  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  salt,  one  part;  ground 
limestone,  two  parts;  and  di-calcium 
phosphate,  one  part,  by  weight. 

Stiff  Lamb  Disease 

The  time  to  prevent  stiff  lamb  dis¬ 
ease  is  during  the  period  of  a  ewe’s 
pregnancy,  rather  than  attempt  to  treat 
the  lambs,  or  waiting  until  the  ailment 
has  become  manifest.  The  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  practical  investigations  con¬ 
cerning  this  disease,  conducted  by 
Willman  and  Morrison  at  the  New  York 
Station,  show  that  when  pregnant  ewes 
were  fed  a  wintering  ration  consisting 
of  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay,  corn 
silage,  and  a  concentrate  mixture  of 
two  parts  oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran,* 
by  weight,  no  stiff  lambs  occurred 
during  a  10-year  period,  involving  167 
ewes  and  205  lambs.  On  the  other 
hand  when  ewes,  in  many  cases  the 
same  individuals,  were  wintered  on  a 
ration  of  alfalfa  hay  and  a  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  of  three  parts  each  of 
oats  and  barley  and  four  parts  cull 
beans,  a  total  of  79  lambs  developed 
stiff  lamb  disease  out  of  298  yeaned 
by  235  ewes.  The  incorporation-  of 
wheat  bran  in  the  latter  ration  lowered 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  very  ma¬ 
terially.  It  wa^  also  demonstrated  that 


Oxford  breeding  ewes  and  their  lambs  get  regular  exercise  and  adequate  feed 
on  the  farm  of  Harry  Tilbury  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  If  sheep  are  fed  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  quarters,  they  will  go  to  the  feeding  grounds  even  when  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground.  However,  pregnant  ewes  should  not  be  required  to 

struggle  through  deep  drifts. 


fleece  fibers,  they  will  lose  some  valu¬ 
able  wool. 

When  pregnant  ewes  are  maintained 
on  poor  quality  hay  alone,  they  usually 
suffer  from  constipation,  and  often  de¬ 
velop  other  troubles  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  One  common  nutritional  ail¬ 
ment  associated  with  improper  feeding 
and  inferior  roughage  is  a  condition 
known  as  pregnancy  disease.  Investi¬ 
gations  have  shown  that  it  is  caused  by 
a  deficiency  and  improper  ratio  of 
minerals,  vitamins  and  nutrients.  When 
either  poor  quality  timothy  hay  or 
coarse  roughage,  such  as  cornstalks  and 
straw,  are  used  exclusively  to  feed 
pregnant  ewes  during  the  Winter,  this 
disease  frequently  occurs.  It  usually 
manifests  itself  during  the  last  month 
of  pregnancy,  and  is  more  common 
when  a  ewe  is  carrying  twins  or  triplets. 
An  affected  ewe  usually  grinds  her 
teeth  and  mopes  around,  often  standing 
with  her  head  in  a  corner;  she  is  dull, 
weak,  lacks  appetite,  urinates  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  first 
symptoms  are  noticed,  goes  down  and 
usually  dies. 

Treatment  is  of  little  use.  However, 
this  disease  can  be  prevented  by  exer¬ 
cise  and  feeding  good  quality  legume 
hay,  and  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
pound,  daily,  of  a  suitable  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  A  good  grain  mixture  for  feeding 
to  pregnant  ewes  is  one  consisting  of 
two  parts  whole  oats,  one  part  wheat 
bran,  and  one  part  linseed  meal,  by 
weight.  If  only  poor  quality  roughage 
can  be  had,  then  it  is  advisable  to  mix 
six  pounds  of  ground  limestone  with 
each  94  pounds  of  the  feed  mixture 
suggested.  If  this  mixture  is  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  per  head,  daily, 
each  ewe  would  consume  approximate¬ 
ly  one-half  ounce  of  ground  limestone. 
This  would  be  enough  to  meet  her 
physiologic  needs  for  calcium,  a  lack 
of  which  may  predispose  ewes  to  an 
attack  of  pregnancy  disease.  Another 
preventive  to  use  when  ewes  are  being 
cept  entirely  on  poor  quality  roughage, 
is  to  feed  about  one-half  pint  or  more 
of  molasses  daily,  sprinkled  over  their 
hay,  cornstalks  or  straw.  This  should  be 
started  not  less  than  two  months  be- 


when  ewes  are  fed  rations  that  pre¬ 
dispose  to  the  trouble,  the  disease  may 
be  prevented  by  the  feeding  of  from 
one-third  to  one-half  pound  of  wheat 
germ  meal  daily  per  head  to  them  for 
about  one  week  before  they  are  due  to 
lamb,  and  also  during  the  time  that 
their  lambs  are  nursing.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
visable  that  lambs  be  allowed  access 
to  wheat  germ  meal  in  creeps  if  this 
disease  has  been  occurring.  The  tests 
are  being  continued,  some  are  with 
mixed  tocopherols  and  alphatocopherol 
which  have  been  found  to  possess  defi¬ 
nite  value  as  curative  agents,  when  in¬ 
jected  subcutaneously.  The  experiments 
indicate  that  a  lack  of  vitamin  E  is  a 
probable  contributing  factor  in  causing 
stiff  lamb  disease. 

This  disease  usually  appears  when 
the  lambs  are  between  two  and  seven 
weeks  old.  It  is  common  for  an  on¬ 
slaught  to  appear  shortly  after  they 
have  been  exercising  unduly,  or  have 
been  driven  either  to  or  from  pasture. 
The  affected  lambs  appear  to  be  wholly 
or  partially  paralyzed,  most  of  them 
soon  die,  and  any  that  live  are  seldom 
much  good  afterward.  This  ailment  is 
also  nutritional  in  its  origin  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  infectious  or  “catching.”  A 
post-mortem  examination  will  disclose 
characteristic  whitish  lesions  in  the 
muscle  substance. 

Prolapse  and  Eversion 

It  is  best  not  to  handle  pregnant 
ewes  any  more  than  is  necessary,  but 
within  a  day  or  two  after  they  have 
dropped  their  lambs,  it  is  a  desirable 
practice  to  set  them  on  their  rumps 
and  examine  their  udders,  genital 
organs  and  feet.  If  the  ewes  have  not 
been  allowed  to  exercise  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  during  their  winter 
pregnancy  period,  and  if  they  also 
were  not  properly  fed  and  have  become 
either  too  fat  or  unduly  thin,  they  are 
liable  to  develop  a  condition  known  as 
prolapse  and  eversion  of  the  genital 
organs.  This  can  occur  before,  but  is 
more  common  following  lambing,  and 
when  it  exists,  the  uterus  and  part  of 
the  vagina  will  protrude.  If  the  ewe 
has  had  difficulty  during  delivery  or 


been  delayed  too 
long  in  the  act  of 
delivering  her 
young,  she  is  also 
more  prone  to  de¬ 
velop  this  trouble. 

When  the  organs  have  been  pro¬ 
truding  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time,  they  may  have  become  fouled, 
contaminated  and  enlarged.  If  cinders 
or  manure  are  adhering  to  the  uterus 
it  is  necessary  that  these  materials  be 
entirely  removed,  and  the  parts  proper¬ 
ly  treated  before  replacing  them,  or 
tetanus  may  later  develop  with  prob¬ 
able  fatal  results.  If  the  ewe  is  a  valu¬ 
able  breeding  animal,  it  is  a  good  pre¬ 
caution  to  have  a  veterinarian  adminis¬ 
ter  •  the  required  dosage  of  tetanus 
'antitoxin.  In  cleansing  the  parts  no 
strong  or  irritating  disinfectant  should 
be  used,  because  it  will  cause  straining 
and  eversion  may  again  occur. 

If  the  services  of  a  veterinarian  are 
not  available,  the  parts  should  be 
cleansed  by  bathing  them  with  a 
physiologic  salt  solution,  using  boiled 
water  that  has  been  allowed  to  cool 
down  to  a  comfortably  warm  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  proper  strength  for  this  is  to 
add  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  fine 
salt  to  a  quart  of  the  boiled  water 
Some  of  the  boiled  water  should  also 
be  chilled  down  until  it  is  almost  at 
freezing  point  and  this  sprayed  gener¬ 
ously  over  the  parts,  after  which 
common  granulated  sugar  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  protrusions  to  further 
assist  their  shrinkage.  The  organs 
should  then  be  gently  replaced,  assisted 
by  holding  the  ewe  elevated  by  her 
hind  legs,  and  using  an  easy  pressure 
from  rear  to  front  along  the  vaginal 
passage.  A  truss,  covering  the  genital 
organs,  can  be  made  with  sterile  gauze, 
and  held  in  place  with  cord  attach¬ 
ments  brought  forward,  under,  and 
over  the  legs,  and  then  tied  around  the 
body,  and  also  in  front  of  the  brisket. 

Moon  Blind  Horses 

The  disease  of  horses  commonly 
known  as  moon  blindness  affects  only 
horses,  mules  and  asses,  and  is  more 
common  with  horses.  Its  medical  name 
is  periodic  ophthalmia.  It  has  been 
identified  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
ancient  writings  record  it  existing  as 
far  back  as  the  fourth  century.  How¬ 
ever,  little  more  is  known  about  its 
cause  and  treatment  today  than  in  those 
times.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  an  old  superstition  attributes 
it  to  letting  horses  out  in  the  pasture 
continuously  and  the  moon’s  rays  caus¬ 
ing  their  eyes  to  become  cloudy,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  later  resulted  in  blind¬ 
ness.  Even  today  the  exact  cause  is 
not  known,  but  records  show  that  it  is 
much  more  prevalent  where  horses  are 
pastured  on  low,  wet  ground  and  where 
the  humidity  is  high.  In  areas  of  high 
altitude  it  is  not  nearly  so  common. 

Wolf  teeth  may  be  present  in  a  horse 
afflicted  with  moon  blindness,  but  in 
no  way  are  they  a  causative  factor. 
These  teeth  are  small  rudimentary 
teeth  erupting  in  the  gum  area  be¬ 
tween  the  incisors  and  the  molars.  They 
sometimes  cause  irritation,  and  it  is 
best  to  have  them  pulled.  They  are  not 
of  any  known  significance. 

An  important  factor  concerning  the 
possible  control  of  moon  blindness  is 
that  it  is  apparently  inherited,  or  at 
least  the  tendency  to  contract  it  is  in¬ 
herited.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  prior  to  1880  it  was  very  pre¬ 
valent  in  England,  but  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Government  Comrqis- 
sion,  which  did  not  permit  the  use  for 
breeding  purposes  of  sires  with  any 
eye  trouble,  it  has  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  in  those  areas  where  this  rule 
is  enforced.  The  disease  is  found, 
though,  in  varying  percentages  in  al¬ 
most  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  United  States  it  is  estimated  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  our  horses  and 
mules  are  so  affected.  The  ailment 
manifests  itself  by  the  outside  surface 
of  the  eye  becoming  cloudy  and  show¬ 
ing  a  bluish  white  appearance  during 
the  active  stage.  Within  about  a  week 
it  usually  tends  to  clear  up  and  the  eye 
will  appear  normal.  It  may  remain 
normal-looking  for  varying  lengths  of 
time,  from  a  few  weeks  to  several 
months,  before  another  attack  occurs, 
and  then  it  will  usually  clear  up  again 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  These 
recurring  attacks  continue  with  varying 
frequency,  from  a  period  of  several 
months  to  years,  until  the  animal 
eventually  goes  blind.  When  this  final 
stage  is  reached,  the  eye  will  be  clear 
but  present  a  chalk-like  appearance. 

As  to  treatment,  a  good  many  horse¬ 
men  have  found  from  experience  that 
it  is  of  little  avail.  However,  from  a 
humanitarian  standpoint,  cold  water 
applications  are  of  some  benefit  in  re¬ 
ducing  inflammation,  as  is  also  the  use 
of  a  few  droys  of  a  10  per  cent  argyrol 
solution  in  the  eye  at  intervals  of  two 
to  three  days.  Another  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  is  to  allow  the  horse  to  rest  in 
a  dark,  well  ventilated  box  stall.  The 
most  important  thing  to  remember  for 
control,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  not 
to  breed  mares  or  stallions  afflicted 
with  this  disease  in  order  to  avoid  per¬ 
petuating  it.  R.  w.  D. 
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WALSH  HARNESS  IS  BACK! 

Famous  long-life  No-Buckle  Harness  again  available 
in  all  styles.  Also,  all-leather  "form  fitting"  Flexible- 
Adjustable  Collars.  Get  a  new  WALSH — most  widely 
known  for  its  good  leather,  full  strength,  exclusive  long- 
wear  features.  RAVE  at  present  low  ceiling  prices.  Write 
WALSH  HARNESS  CO..  Dept.  15.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


W  ANT  E  p 

Contract  for  a  year  round  supply  of  Jersey  City-Newark 
approved  milk  from  a  cooperative  association  located  in 
Southern  New  York  State,  I’ennsylvania  or  Maryland. 
Please  state  estimated  quantity  of  maximum  and 
minimum  daily  shipments  and  also  if  plant  is  equipped 
for  disposition  of  surplus  during  the  flush  season. 
BOX  2667  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


^WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
OPEN  HEIFERS  $150  UP 
BRED  HEIFERS  $200  UP 
BRED  COWS  $300  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ^ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SAFE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


ANGUS  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

AT  RED  BARN  FARM,  SY B E RTSV I LLE,  PENNA. 

Six  bred  heifers  from  $225.00  to  $250.00.  Two  bulls 
ready  for  heavy  service  $200.00  and  $250.00.  A  bull. 
Revolution  Monoc  10th,  $400.00.  All  cattle  from  ex¬ 
cellent  blood  lines.  Herd  TB  and  Bangs  accredited. 

F.  H.  &  G.  B.  LUBRECHT,  Owners 
428  West  Maple  Street,  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angut  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 


DOGS 


Two  litters  of  A.  K.  C.  Saint  Bernards;  2  litters 
of  purebred  English  Shepherds;  3  litters  of  Collie- 
Shepherds  2  litters  of  Shepherd-Saint  Bernard.  Puppy 
plan  or  terms. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK  Tel:  36 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  &  ZIMMERMAN,  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 


Tr**I?REBRED  COCKE  If  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL  Ron-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


Scotties,  Rat  Terriers,  Collies,  Shepherds,  White  Col¬ 
lies,  Airedales,  Wires,  Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  ED.  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  Regis¬ 
tered.  Five  months  old.  0.  E.  KRIEG, 

R.  D.  I,  Middleburg,  N.  Y.  Tel.  92  F  6. 


GIVE  A  Purebred  Puppy  for  Christmas.  Registered 
Collie  puppies  on  hand.  Place  your  order  now. 

METHWOLD  FARM,  SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE:  SEVEN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  Parents 
excellent  cow  dogs.  Males  $10.00;  females  $5.00. 
MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT,  Box  13,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  FirmSc.olH*itin?/s.00N.i,Yl 
Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeK.lb  Junction,  N.Y. 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOG  PUPPIES.  Leading  strains 

$25.00  up.  TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Great  Danes  for  Pals  and  Protection.  $50  up. 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  6206 


Registered  long  eared  Rlack-Tan  Fox  and  Coonhound 

Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 


Selling  at  sacrifice  very  good  cow  and  watch  dog,  gen¬ 
uine  heeler.  $35.  Norman  Frey,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


20  BRED  DORSET  CROSSBRED  EWES 


Registered  Cheviot  Bred  Ewes.  M.  P.  Tait,  Farm  Supt. 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS,  Stetlersville,  Penna. 


Registered  Dorset  and  Corriedale  bred  ewes,  and 
Ayrshire  heifer  calves  for  sale.  E.  L.  ROGERS, 
Stillwater  New  York.  Phone  Mechanicville  785MI. 


FERRETS 


— RID  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS  WITH  FEBRETS- 
Singles  $8.00  each,  pairs  $15.00. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Livestock  Markets  &  Prices 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

CHICAGO 

Cattle  —  Active  market  in  fed  steers  and 
yearlings  and  yearling  heifers,  25  to  50  cents 
higher.  Cows  strong,  to  25  cents  higher; 
bulls  and  vealers  scarce,  firm.  Bulk  of  steers, 
$15.50  to  $18.00.  About  40  loads,  $18.00;  two 
loads  of  900-lb.  choice  heifers,  $18.00;  bulk 
of  heifers,  $13.50  to  $17.00;  most  beef  cows, 
$9.00  to  $12.00,  cutters,  $8.25,  down;  heavy 
sausage  bulls,  $13.00;  beef  bulls  up  to  $14.00; 
vealers  up  to  $15.50. 

Hogs  —  Most  active  on  heavyweights;  all 
good  and  choice  180-300  lb.  hogs,  $14.85,  OPA 
Chicago  ceiling  price;  sows  mostly,  $13.85 
to  $14.00.  Complete  clearance. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Bids  steady  and  slight¬ 
ly  lower.  Two  loads  good  and  choice,  fed, 
wooled  Western  lambs,  $14.85;  a  few  good 
to  choice  Natives,  $14.50  to  $14.85;  medium 
to  good  lambs,  $13.00  to  $14.00;  a  load  of 
choice,  fed,  Western  ewes,  $7.25;  two  loads 
of  Dakota  ewes,  $7.25;  a  load  of  Montana 
aged  bucks,  $6.50. 

BUFFALO 

Cattle  —  Market  generally  slow.  One  load 
of  medium  cattle  sold  at  $15.75.  Cow  and 
bull  market  steady.  A  few  fancy  beef  cows 
sold  up  to  $12.75.  Fat  cows,  $10.00  to  $11.00; 
medium  fat  cows,  $9,00  to  $10.00;  cutters, 
$8.00  to  $8.50;  weighty  canners,  $6.00  to  $7.75; 
light  thin  canners,  $5.00  to  $6.00.  Dairy 
heifers,  $10.00  to  $10.75;  fat  heifers,  $11.25 
to  $12.50,  with  a  few  of  the  best  up  to  $13.00 
Lightweight  bulls,  $.7.00  to  $8.50;  medium- 
weights,  $8.75  to  $10.00;  heavyweights,  $11.00 
to  $12.00,  with  a  few  fancy  ones,  $12.25. 

Calves  —  Calf  market  steady  at  OPA  ceil¬ 
ing  price  of  $18.40  for  the  top  grade;  medi¬ 
ums,  $16.00  to  $17.50;  culls,  $14.00  to  $15.00; 
little  light  bobs,  $8.00  to  $10.00. 

Hogs  —  Hog  market  active  at  the  OPA 
ceiling  price  of  $15.25  for  all  smooth  hogs, 
and  $14.50  for  most  good  sows. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Good  lambs  active. 
Best  car  lambs,  $15.85;  mediums,  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  culls,  $11.00  to  $12.00.  Sheep  steady, 
bulk  sold  from  $5.50  to  $6.50,  with  a  few 
up  to  $7.00.  Light  common  sheep  sold  down 
to  $3.00, 

PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $6.75 
to  $18.00;  medium  to  good,  1200  to  1300  lbs., 
$14.50  to  $15.75;  tidy  steers,  1050  to  1150  lbs., 
$16.00  to  $17.25;  fair,  900  to  1100  lbs.,  $12.00 
to  $15.50;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $9.50  to 
$11.00;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $7.00  to 
$13.50;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $5.00  to 
$12.00;  heifers,  700  to  1100  lbs.,  $7.00  to  $14.50. 

Hogs  —  Market  steady.  Heavy  hogs,  325  to 
400  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $15.20;  best,  160  to  300  lbs., 
$15.15  to  $15.20;  pigs,  $14.50  to  $15.15;  common 
to  good  roughs,  $12.50  to  $14.45;  stags,  $9.50 
to  $13.00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Market  steady.  Culls 
to  choice  lambs,  $8.00  to  $15.75;  prime 
wethers,  $7.50  to  $8.00;  good,  mixed 
wethers,  $6.00  to  $7.00;  fair,  mixed  ewes, 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  cull  and  common  ewes,  $3.00 
to  $4.00. 

Calves  —  Supply  light.  Market  steady. 
Veal  calves,  $17.00  to  $18.40;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $5.50  to  $15.50. 

JERSEY  CITY 

Cattle  —  Few  loads  of  good  to  choice 
steers,  1000  to  1150  lbs.,  mostly  sold  for 
$18.50;  odd  lot,  medium  steers,  $14.00;  all 
to  small  killers.  Cow  trade  rather  slow, 
barely  steady;  few  heavy  cows  up  to  $13.00; 
most  common  to  medium  beef  cows,  $9.75  to 
$12.00;  bulk  of  canner  and  cutter  cows, 
$7.75  to  $9.50;  lightweights  around  $7.00. 

Bulls  —  Fully  steady;  light  and  medium 
weight  sausage  kinds,  $9.50  to  $12.00;  best 
of  heavyweight  bulls  up  to  $13.50. 

Calves  —  Good  to  choice  vealers,  steady, 
$18.60;  a  few  fat  slaughter  calves,  250  lbs., 
sold  for  $17.00;  common  to  medium,  300  to 
350  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $15.00. 

Hogs  —  Finished  barrows  and  gilts  quoted, 
$15.30.  Light  receipts. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Lambs  unchanged; 
good  to  choice,  80  lbs.,  fed.  Westerns.  $17.00; 
mixture  medium  to  choice,  70  to  90  lbs., 
$16.00  to  $16.50,  mostly  $16.20;  common  kinds, 
$12.00  to  $13.00. 


Dairymen  Oppose  Dealer 
Amendments  to  Milk  Order 

Directors  of  the  Mutual  Co-operative 
of  Independent  Milk  Producers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  group’s  manager.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Young,  had  a  conference  ih 
Albany  on  January  8  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  Independent  Milk  Market¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  a  dealers’  association  in  New 
York  City.  The  proposals  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Federal  Order  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  following  general 
principles  met  with  favor  from  both 
groups: 

1.  The  producers  should  receive  a 
price  for  milk  sufficient  to  compensate 
them  for  cost  of  production. 

2.  Any  reduction  in  subsidies  should 
not  be  reflected  entirely  in  increases 
to  the  price  of  fluid  milk  to  consumers; 
the  manufacturing  classes  should  have 
their  share  of  the  burden. 

3.  The  Order  should  be  amended  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  supply  of 
all  the  fluid  milk  required  by  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  marketing  area  at  all 
times,  and  the  Market  Administrator 
should  be  given  authority  to  implement 
this. 

4.  The  proposals  designed  to  restore 
the  vicious  diversion  differential  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  posting  and  auction  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  even  worse,  should  be 
vigorously  opposed. 


HEARINGS  SET  FOR  JAN.  17  to  22 

The  hearings  on  the  dealer-proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Milk  Order 
are,  as  we  go  to  press,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  January  17-18 
at  the  St.  George  Hotel  in  Brooklyn; 
Monday,  January  21,  at  the  South 
Junior  High  School  in  Watertown;  and 
beginning  Tuesday,  January  22  at 
the  Onondaga  Hotel  in  Syracuse,  until 
closing. 


Dutchess  County,  New  York,  is  one 
of  the  leading  counties  in  the  United 
States  in  importance  as  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeding  center.  The  quality  and 
merit  of  black  cattle  raised  by  these 
progressive  farmers  have  become  world 
famous.  Community  breeding  of  live¬ 
stock  helps  everyone. 


BDCC|  New  1946  Farm  Seeds  Catalog!  Be- 
fore  you  buy  any  seeds  —  alfalfa, 
clover,  oats,  ladino,  com,  soy  beans  and  others- — 
send  for  this  new  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts 
Book.  Filled  with  information  that  will  help  you 
get  better  farm  crops.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc,  Box  3IC,  Landisville,  Penna. 


SWINE 


Northeastern 
Duroc  Breeders  Sale 


40  Bred  Gilts 


Saturday,  Jan.  26, 1946 

1:00  P.  M. 

Coliseum  Trenton  Fair  Grounds 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

These  gilts  have  been  consigned  by 
breeders  from  Delaware,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  Each  of  these  gilts 
have  been  sired  by  Nationally  known 
boars,  and  are  bred  to  outstanding 
boars  to  assure  litters  of  size  and 
quality. 

For  Catalogue  Write 

George  W.  Van  Der  Noot,  Secretary  New 
Jersey  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Charles  Edgerton,  President  Morris- 
v« lie.  Pa. 


Hampshire  Purebred  Sow  Sale 

Monday,  January  28,  1946 
1:00  P.  M. 

Robertson  Farms,  York,  Penna. 
60  SELECTED  GILTS  60 

All  bred  at  Robertson  Farms,  line  bred  from  most 
popular  national  blood  lines.  The  easy  feeding  kind. 
Many  gMts  in  this  sale  from  Registry  of  Merit 
Sows  and  bred  to  the  great  boar  Glory  Bound 
Again  333403.  All  double  treated  and  blood 
tested.  If  you  can’t  attend  sale  yourself,  send  mail 
bids  to  fieldmen,  E.  M.  HiARSCH  or  GLENN 
BUTLER  in  care  of  ROBERTSON  FARMS 
Write  For  Catalogue 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNA. 


EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE 
SWINE  BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT 
SALE 

50  BRED  GILTS  50 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  26th  1946,  1  P.  M. 

Brubakers  Sale  Favilion  4  miles  south  of  Lancaster.  Pa. 
Midway  between  Routes  72  and  222. 

The  Tops  from  Eastern  Penna.  Breeders 
Fay  Hulick,  Auc.  J.  E.  Witter,  Sales  Mgr. 
Newmanstown,  Pennsylvania 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester  Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester  Hamp¬ 
shire  Cross. 

30  lb.  pigs  $9.;  40  lb.  pigs  $11.;  50  lb.  pigs  $14. 
Inoculation  75«.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.00  EACH 
8-9  WEEEKS  OLD  $6.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipped  C.O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 


Spotted  Poland-Chinas  Pigs  10oidek* 

A.  S.  WELDON,  R.  D.  4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 


Don  nnrno  Cu/ino  Bred  Kilts,  smvs-  service 
nCy,  DUI  UL  ■ytVllIc  boars.  Fall  weaned  pigs 
from  our  Grand  Champion  stock.  Order  now. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS.  Morrisville,  Pa. 


DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reason er  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  ALL  AGES;  ALL 
TIMES.  WRITE—  EUREKA  FARMS, 

501  West  Glenaven  Avenue,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE:  Six  pedigreed  Yorkshire  Gilts  ready  to 
breed  $75.00  each.  Apply  HERMAN  COM  EG YS, 
QUEENSTOWN.  MD.  Phone:  Queenstown  2586 


•  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BOAR  • 

Well  marked — good  breeder  for  sale.  3  years  old  $75. 
F.  &  F.  STOCK  FARM.  BROWNVILLE.  MAINE 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  —  BIG  TYPE.  REASONABLE. 

R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


New  Zealands  Choice  Ped.  Juniors  and  does. 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Several  teams  of  work  horses  for  sale;  also  Belgian 
show  stock  of  Champion  blood-lines  available.  Write 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 
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AMAZING  2-piece 


TEAT  CUP 
Ready! 


MILKS  up  to 
25%  FASTER 

Cleans  50%  quicker 


Send  today  for  FREE  Circular 
picturing  my  Patented,  2-piece 
Teat  Cup.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Read  how  it  milks  up  to  25% 
faster,  cleaner,  better,  with  less 
strippings.  See  why  it  sticks  on 
better  to  any  size  or  shape  teat. 
See  how  it  takes  apart  and  as¬ 
sembles  in  an  instant — cleans  at 
least  _50%  quicker.  Note  there 
are  NO  threads,  NO  rings,  NO 
nipples!  No  assembly  tools 
needed.  Just  2  pieces, — the  1- 
piece  dent-proof  ’’lifetime” 
shell,  the  1-piece  rubber  infla¬ 
tion.  So  simple,  so  sanitary,  so 
practical,  so  much  better  that 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers  use 
my  cups  exclusively.  But  FIRST 
— every  one  of  those  farmers  tried 
my  cups  30  days  on  his  own 
milker  BEFORE  deciding  to 
KEEP  them.  I  offer  you  the 
same  unusual  MONEY -BACK 
30  DAYS  MILKING  TRIAL. 
But  I  ask  you  first  to  find  out 
all  the  facts.  Do  not  send  money. 
Just  send  the  Coupon  below!  If 
you  have  a  DeLaval,  Me  Cor- 
miek-Deering,  Sears,  Empire, 
Universal,  Conde.  Hinman,  Per¬ 
fection  or  similar  standard  ma¬ 
chine,  write  NOW  for  complete 
FREE  details.  Please  state 
name  of  milker. 


CLEANING  BRUSH  NOW- 

INCLUDED 

with  cups  —  if  you  hurry! 


ROBERT  E.  MAES 

133-A  Bear  Crack  Farm 
Marshall,  Mich. 

MAIL  COUPON 
for  FREE  details 


•  Robert  E.  Maes 

J  133-A  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 

I  Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation,  your  FREE  I 
I  CIRCULAR  describing  your  Patented  2 -Piece  Teat  | 
Cup,  also  details  of  your  Guaranteed  Money-Back  ■ 
J  30  Day  Milking  Trail.  g 

|  Name  . . . . . .  | 


J  Address  . . 

J  Name  of  Milker  used: 


I 

I 

“4 


SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm"  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions  < 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•Uyouj«4  breed?  Produce  42  milk  tad  hero 
greatest  salvage  vetue  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Ge*  the  (icts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking  _ 

Short  flora  JouraaL  Tnal  subscription  sic  months  60* ,  one  year  JLQQ. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Are.,  U.S.  lards.  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  HI. 
HOLSTEIN S 


THRIVE  ON  ROUGHAGE 

Because  of  their  greater  feed  capacity,  Holatein 
cows  are  able  to  consume  larger  amounts  of  cheap 

*  home-grown  roughage 
and  thus  make  greater 
profit  for  their  owners. 

The  easy  keeping  Hol¬ 
stein  Is  favored  by  the 
men  who  figure  costs. 

' 

: 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

<-  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  •  Box  3067 


AYRSHIRES 


For  (P/iactlail  Purposes 


Thers's  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  sowell  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

Write  for  literature  and  hit  of  breeders 
near  you  with  nock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

CHEDCO  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  Chedco  Jupiter  358738  dropped 
November  6,  1944.  A  highly  bred  Levity  bull  sired 
by  Chedco  Coronation.  King  241118  and  out  of  a 
Chedco  Coronation  King  daughter  with  an  AR 
record.  Excellent  individual.  • 

PRICED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 
Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test  Certificate  No.  20 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

F.  H.  SMITH,  Farm  Manager 


-BULL  CALVES  BORN  APRIL  1945- 

From  dams  with  high  production  records  on  10  months 
twice  a  day  machine  milking  sired  by  Antietam  Bright 
Lad,  son  of  Larigwater  Vagabond  —  Bright  Lad’s 
Frances  Rose  738  fat  AA  and  from  cow  families  with 
consistently  good  production  for  generations.  Com¬ 
plete  information  on  request.  i 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  19,  1946 


PRE-FAB 
GABLE  KIT 


In  a  few  hours,  on  your  own  farm,  even  with  inexperienced 
help  you  can  build  the  famous  12  ft.  Rilco  Brooder  House. 
All  the  hard  work  is  done  at  the  factory.  Simple  directions 
show  how  to  lay  floor  on  skids,  fasten  the  gable  ends  and 
intermediate  rafters  to  floor.  With  the  strong,  accurate 
Rilco  framing  in  position,  the  remaining  work  is  a  matter 
gi  simple  nailing  and  painting. 

SEE  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER  soon  and  order  your 
Rilco  Pre-fab  Gable  Kit.  Write  for  Free  Folder. 

RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

■1  I  »  •  “  A  WEYERHAEUSER  INSTITUTION 

225  CONYNGH AM  AVENUE  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


free 

FOLDER! 


DAIRYMAN 

pfr  •  m  Should  Have 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
AND 

SPECIALTIES 


tv  n 


a  Copy  of  Our 

CATALOG 

sent  on  C  D  fp  p 

request  I  fv  C  C 
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ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens, 
now  available  in  America. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


—GUARANTEED  CYLINDER  TEETH  I2e  EACH— 

For  Advance-Rumely,  Aultman-Taylor,  Avery,  Baker, 
Case,  Greyhound,  Goodison,  Huber,  Keck-Gonnerman, 
McCormick- Deering,  Minneapolis,  Nichols -Shepard, 
Kacine,  Bussell,  Twin  City,  Woods.  Tempered  for 
long  wear.  Perfect  fit.  Catalog  Free. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


Magical  in  keeping  udders  and  teats  soft  and 
pliable — a  medicated  protection  against  cracks 
and  chaps  and  a  dependable  healing  aid  for 
cuts,  scratches,  bruises  that  “just  happen”  in 
many  dairies.  For  beneficial  massage,  Bag 
Balm  is  firm  in  texture,  economical  to  use  be¬ 
cause  it  spreads  right  and  stays  on.  Again  in 
the  handy  pre-war  tin,  10  ounces  still  60*  at 
farm  suppliers  and  druggists.  Write  now  for 
free  Cow  Health  manual. 

*“*  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inert 
\Dept,.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont ' 
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Loaded  with  LANOLIN 


“666 


COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID,  TABLETS,  SALVE.  NOSE  DKOPS 
CAUTION  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


. .  Send  f/&i  UiU  netu  SEED  CATALOG 
<uid  FARM  FACTS  BOOK: 


IF  YOU  PLANT. . .  alfalfa  . . .  oats  . . . 

ALSIKE . . .  BARLEY. . .  CLOVER . . .  CORN  . . .  LADINO 
.  .  .  POTATOES  .  .  .  SOY  BEANS  ...  RYE  GRASS 
.  .  .  SUDAN  .  .  .  TIMOTHY.  .  .  PASTURE  GRASSES 


This  is  the  most  amazing  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm 
Facts  book  we  ever  produced.  It’s  filled  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  help  you  grow  better  farm  crops— 
information  that  can  help  you  save  both  time  and 
money.  Write  today  for  your  copy.  It's  FREE  for 
the  asking/ 

^Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  31  LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  Courtly)  PENNA. 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Bloat  in  Cattle 

I  had  a  nice  yearling  heifer;  at  night 
she  was  all  right,  and  the  next  morning 
she  couldn’t  get  up.  She  bloated  up  and 
died.  Also  I  have  some  more  that  don’t 
have  very  good  appetites,  and  seem  to 
be  more  or  less  constipated.  What  can 
I  do  for  them?  e.  f. 

Some  animals  are  more  susceptible  to 
bloat  than  others  and  investigations  by 
experiment  stations  indicate  that  this 
may  be  an  inherited  weakness  that  is 
more  common  with  certain  family 
strains.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
attack  in  the  heifer  mentioned  was 
very  sudden,  resulting  in  her  death, 
would  tend  to  indicate  that  some 
sudden  change  in  the  feeding  system 
might  have  been  used,  although  you 
do  not  so  state.  The  fact  that  they  all 
are  somewhat  “off-feed”  and  out  of 
condition,  might  also  and  probably  is 
a  contributing  factor  so  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  it  induced  the  acute  bloating  con¬ 
dition  mentioned.  If  you  would  feed 
the  heifers  about  one  pound,  daily  per 
head,  of  linseed  oil  meal,  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  improve  their  general  body 
condition  and  this  could  possibly  act 
as  a  preventive.  You  do  not  state  what 
kind  of  hay  you  are  using,  but  if  you 
feed  timothy  in  the  morning,  and  a 
legume  hay  at  night,  it,  is  better  than 
feeding  only  one  kind  of  hay.  Some  corn 
stalks  on  which  about  one  quart  of 
molasses  has  been  poured,  would  also  be 
beneficial  as  a  daily  feed  to  prevent 
bloat.  t 

We  have  had  several  reports  from 
farmers  stating  they  had  obtained  ex¬ 
cellent  results  by  giving  a  drench  of 
one  quart  of  mineral  oil,  in  cases  of 
acute  bloat  in  cattle.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  pour  the  oil  down  the  animal’s 
throat  very  slowly,  using  a  long  necked 
bottle,  and  not  have  the  head  too  high 
because  it  might  get  on  the  lungs  and 
produce  serious  results. 


Figuring  Silo  Capacity 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  arrive  at 
the  number  of  tons  of  corn  silage  in 
a  16x30  feet  silo?  It  is  about  half  full. 
What  should  it  sell  for  per  ton?  j.  b. 

Every  year  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  Winter,  we  get  quite  a  few  in¬ 
quiries  about  silo  capacities.  Unless 
reference  can  be  made  to  a  computed 
table,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
following  rule.  The  square  of  the  radius 
(one-half  the  diameter)  x  3.1416  x 
height  equals  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  a  silo.  While  the  weight  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  corn  silage  will  vary  some  with 
the  depth  of  silage,  its  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  when  ensiled  and  the  amount  of 
water  used,  the  average  weight  is  about 
35  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  top  half 
of  a  30  to  40  foot  silo,  when  filled,  will 
average  a  little  over  30  pounds  and  the 
lower  half  about  40  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  Applying  the  rule  to  the  silo  you 
mention  would  give  a  capacity  of  a 
little  over  105  tons.  After  allowing  for 
settling  and  some  wastage  and  spoilage, 
it  would  probably  average  about  104 
tons  for  feeding  of  which  approximately 
55  tons  would  be  present  in  the  lower 
half  of  this  silo. 


Coughing  Cattle 

I  have  a  three  months  old  calf  which 
I  recently  purchased.  This  calf  seems 
to  coygh  a  lot.  She  has  a  warm  stable 
and  good  feed.  The  hay  is  our  best  and 
her  milk  and  water  are  always  warmed. 
She  seemed  to  cough  when  we  got  her 
at  the  age  of  two  weeks.  Is  this  merely 
a  cold  or  is  it  something  permanent? 
We  have  an  older  cow  on  the  farm  who 
also  coughs  a  lot.  K.  f. 

When  cattle  cough  considerably,  it  is 
a  symptom  of  some  kind  of  irritation 
existing  either  in  the  lungs  or  air 
passages,  in  which  case  it  is  known  as 
a  primary  cough;  or  it  may  also  be 
caused  by  an  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  or  other  internal  organs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  nervous  system  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In 


I  such  cases  it  is  known  as  a  secondary 
cough.  There  are  many  variations  and 
types  of  coughs,  and  the  only  person 
competent  to  properly  diagnose  them  in 
animals  is  a  veterinarian. 

Some  of  the  variations  that  indicate 
different  causative  factors  are  a  dry 
cough,  which  might  be  induced  by  a 
local  irritation;  a  moist  cough,  which 
would  be  in  connection  with  some 
nasal  discharge,  would  indicate  a  res¬ 
piratory  infection.  The  character  of  the 
cough,  then,  is  an  important  symptom. 
You  should  have  your  veterinarian 
make  an  examination  and  follow  pre¬ 
scribed  treatment  as  indicated.  It  is 
also  important  to  make  sure  that  the 
animals  are  not  subject  to  a  draft.  Even 
though  a  stable  is  warm,  sometimes 
drafts  will  induce  a  coughing  condition 
that  may  become  chronic. 


Oats  and  Barley  For  Pigs 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  mixture  of  oats 
and  barley  would  be  a  good  substitute 
for  corn  in  the  feeding  of  pigs?  b.  d. 

Oats  is  not  a  very  good  fattening  feed 
for  pigs  because  it  is  too  high  in  fiber. 
It  is  best  to  have  it  ground  if  it  is  to 
be  used.  However,  it  can  form  part  or 
all  of  the  grain  feed  for  sows,  boars  and 
gilts.  If  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  barley, 
it  would  be  best  to  grind  both  the  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats,  and  then  thoroughly  mix 
them,  using  about  two  parts  of  barley 
to  one  part  oats.  To  each  100  lbs.  of 
this  mixture,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
add  10  lbs.  of  protein  supplement  such 
as  fish  meal,  tankage,  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal.  If  none  of  these  are 
available,  ground  alfalfa  could  be  added 
to  the  extent  of  10  lbs.  The  protein  sup¬ 
plement  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  in 
with  the  feeds  mentioned.  For  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs,  barley  alone  is  a  satisfactory 
grain  feed  if  supplemented  as  suggested 
for  the  mixture  just  discussed. 

The  hogs  should  be  kept  on  pasture 
in  Summer  and  have  access  to  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  through  the 
Winter.  They  should  also  be  allowed 
constant  access  to  a  good  mineral  mix¬ 
ture.  One  that  is  satisfactory  consists  of 
equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone,  and  steamed  bone  meal,  or 
if  preferred,  a  commercial  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  used.  If  bone  meal  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
dicalcium  phosphate,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  steamed  bone  meal. 


Best  Breed  of  Hogs 

We  have  been  having  an  argument 
about  what  breed  of  hogs  is  the  best 
and  most  profitable  for  a  farmer  to 
raise,  the  Chester  Whites  or  the  Duroc 
Jersey?  ;w.  H.  d. 

There  is  no  best  breed  of  livestock 
and  this  applies  to  hogs  as  well  as  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses.  The  most  important 
consideration  .with  any  of  the  well  es¬ 
tablished  breeds  is  the  strain.  This  is 
especially  true  with  the  lard  breeds  of 
hogs,  among  which  are  the  Chester 
Whites  and  Duroc  Jerseys.  These  two 
breeds  are  approximately  the  same  for 
maturity,  size  and  prolificness,  at  least 
for  the  better  strains  within  the  breeds. 


Home  Grown  Hog  Feeds 

I  would  like  you  to  advise  me  about 
the  following:  I  want  to  fatten  some 
shotes.  Have  wheat  and  corn,  also  a 
quantity  of  cull  soybeans,  all  to  be 
ground  in  a  hammer  mill.  Kindly  ad¬ 
vise  proportions  you  think  would  be 
satisfactory.  The  beans  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  morning  glory  seed  in  them,  pos¬ 
sibly  15  or  20%.  Would  you  advise  try¬ 
ing  to  separate  these?  a.  g.  c. 

In  making  a  feed  mixture  from  the 
feeds  you  have  on  hand,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  450  pounds  of  corn,  450 
pounds  of  wheat,  and  100  pounds  cull 
soybeans.  No  doubt  some  of  these 
morning  glory  seed  may  later  germin¬ 
ate,  but  if  the  pig  manure  produced 
from  this  feed  is  allowed  to  heat  in  a 
large  pile,  this  would  kill  the  seeds.  The 
hammer  mill  would  also  kill  some,  r.w.d. 


A  homemade  foster  mother  and  a  chicken  brooder  were  successfully  used  to 
raise  this  good  Utter  of  orphan  pigs  at  the  Old  Peoples’  Home  in  Cottekill, 

Ulster  County,  New  York. 
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Meat  on  the  Hoof  is  not 
Meat  on  the  Table 

The  recent  reinstatement  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  set-aside  order  for  military 
requirements  of  30  per  cent  for  good 
and  choice  grades  of  beef  will  substanti¬ 
ally  decrease  the  already  small  supplies 
of  these  grades  available  for  civilian 
consumption.  The  members  of  our 
armed  forces  should  have  plenty  of 
good  quality  beef,  but  the  short  sighted 
policy  of  continuing  price  ceilings  on 
liveweigbt  cattle  and  hogs,  combined 
with  this  order,  wil  result  in  increased 
black  market  activity,  especially  in  the 
better  quality  meats. 

Meat  on  the  hoof  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  meat  on  the  table.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs 
on  farms  and  ranches,  but  it  takes  lots 
of  grain  to  make  good  meat.  With  the 
exception  of  soft  corn,  our  grain  supply 
is  not  plentiful,  and  it  does  not  pay  to 
buy  feed  to  fatten  livestock  at  present 
prices.  This  year’s  unusually  large 
supply  of  soft  corn  will  soon  be  gone, 
and  steers  on  this  feed  will  start  roll¬ 
ing  to  market.  This  movement  has  in 
fact  already  started.  Beef  on  the  hoof 
needs  to  be  fed  grain  for  more  than 
90  days  to  grade  as  good  to  choice 
when  in  carcass  form.  There  will  there¬ 
fore  be  a  shortage  of  these  grades  of 
beef  as  soon  as  the  soft  corn  feed 
supplies  stop  arriving,  which  will  be 
in  about  60  days  or  less. 

Hog  receipts  at  terminal  markets 
have  been  large  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  but  these  are  now  dropping  off, 
as  most  of  last  year’s  Spring  pigs  have 
been  slaughtered.  The  Fall  pig  crop 
is  estimated  at  slightly  over  35,000,000 
head,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  12 
per  cent  over  the  1944  crop.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  available  supply  of  soft 
corn  begins  to  hit  the  bottom  of  the 
crib,  most  hogmen  will  reduce  their 
grain  feeding  operations,  and  just  use 
enough  grain  to  carry  their  shotes  along 
until  the  next  pasture  season  arrives. 
Immedite  pork  supplies  are  still  fairly 
plentiful,  but  unless  liveweight  price 
ceilings  on  hogs  are  removed  or  in¬ 
creased  considerably,  fattening  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  much  curtailed,  with  a 
resultant  decrease  of  pork  and  pork 
products.  This  will  start  to  become 
evident  during  the  late  Winter. 

Nor  is  the  lamb  feeding  situation 
favorable  for  the  continued  receipt  of 
good  slaughter  supplies  of  well  finished 
lambs,  especially  during  March  and 
April.  Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  into 
the  Corn  Belt  States  during  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  decreased  about  25 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  season’s  commitments.  Due  to  a 
lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  in  the  Great 
Plains  region  last  Fall  the  wheat 
pastures  made  a  poor  growth,  with  the 
result  that  a  sharp  reduction  was  made 
in  the  number  of  feeder  lambs  used  in 
this  area.  In  spite  of  the  substantial 
fat  lamb  subsidy  allowed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  lack  of  home  grown  grain 
on  most  farms  is  now  forcing  these 
partially  fat  lambs  from  the  wheat 
grazing  sections  onto  the  market,  and 
there  are  few  feeder  buyers.  They  are 
consequently  being  slaughtered  about 
one  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  at 
lighter  weights  with  a  poorer  finish. 
Therefore,  while  present  slaughter  fat 
lamb  supplies  are  fairly  good,  there 
will  be  a  later  shortage,  during  the 
early  Spring,  especially  before  Spring 
lambs  begin  to  arrive  in  any  appreci¬ 
able  numbers. 

In  summary,  the  general  outlook  for 
meat  on  the  table  during  the  late 
Spring  and  Summer  is  that  while  there 
is  plenty  of  meat  on  the  hoof,  it  will 
not  be  fattened  in  any  appreciable 
numbers  at  least  until  next  year's  corn 
crop,  and  perhaps  not  then,  because 
ceiling  prices  are  unfavorable  for  live¬ 
stock  fattening  operations.  We  are  not 
going  to  really  suffer,  but  the  prospect 
for  obtaining  meat  of  good  quality  at 
ceiling  prices  is  not  good,  and  it  will 
not  improve  until  proper  adjustments 
are  made,  or  better  yet,  price  ceilings 
are  removed.  R.  w.  d. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

Farm  Animals 

Dorothy  C.  Hogner  .  3.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Geo.  H.  Conn  . . . .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  1.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  Conde’  Milker  has  been 
designed  tor  fast  clean  milking. 
First  the  pulsator  was  designed 
with  patented  poppet-type  valves. 
These  valves  give  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  action  than  is  found  on 
other  milking  machines.  Special 
inflations  and  air  tubes  were  then 
designed  to  give  best  results  with 
this  type  pulsator. 

When  you  use  the  Conde’  Milker 


with  the  proper  Conde'  inflations 
and  air  tubes,  you  are  sure  of  fast 
clean  milking  and  keeping  your 
dairy  with  good  healthy  udders. 
Conde’  inflations  are  made  in  two 
types:  The  tapered  glove-type  in¬ 
flation  and  the  #10  with  straight 
side  wall.  Conde’  dealers  are  well 
qualified  to  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  right  type  of  inflation  for  your 
dairy. 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MILKING  EQUIPMENT 


@onda  Milkincj  Machine  @o.  <Jnc. 

£  h  '  *  H  *  i  l  l' .  A/  a  w  1/  o  A  k 


FREE 

TO 

HORSE 

OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices 
for  saddlery?  Write 
for  FREE  Catalog  that 
has  saved  real  money 
for  thousands  of 
horsemen.  Describes 
over  4  0  0  popular 
items  of  English  and 
American  "tack.”  I  ship  sad¬ 
dlery  on  approval.  Write  today. 
Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.F229, 112 
W.  North  Ave,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 


MAGNOLIA 

TREES 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom 
for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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,,,  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor 
5ULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write: 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

%5s\  torge  plcg.  $1.00 
Small  pkg.  .50 
■jp.,.  \  MAILED  POSTPAID 

H.W.  NAYLOR 

Or.  ol  Veterinary 


WAC*0ABtf  vttmuAkt  PRODUCTS  ***  .tcicumi*.: 
catty  wmo  umooi  uuur  cowmen* 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYS  or 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  .your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you.  all  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 

DA WNW00D  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


MICO  protects  your  herd  against  a  deficiency  of 
calcium  and  the  six  essential  trace  mineral  ele¬ 
ments:  iodine,  manganese,  iron ,  copper,  cohalt,  and 
zinc.  Because  of  its  mineral-rich  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  base,  MICO  also  provides  other  impor¬ 
tant  trace  minerals  used  in  the  cow’s  body. 


Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  MICO  or  write 
us.  Our  new  folder  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M,  Newton,  New  Jersey 
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Some  of  Burpee’s  1946  Flower  Novelties 


Left :  A  new  early  flowering  Sweet  Pea  called  “Waves,”  with  unusually  large  flowers  and  an  overall  color  of  mid- 
blue.  Center:  The  first  giant  all-double  petunia  with  many  flowers  over  five  inches  across  and  in  colors  ranging  from 
salmony  pink  through  rose-pink  to  a  rich  mauve;  recommended  for  beds,  borders,  window  boxes  and  cutting. 
Right:  Giant  Ruffled  Snapdragons,  ,2  to  2Vz  inches  deep  and  13A  to  214  inches  wide,  in  shades  and  variations  of 
orange,  yellow,  orchid,  crimson,  pink  and  rose;  spikes  averaging  2%  feet  in  height  and  with  base  branching  to  assure 

long-stemmed  flowers  for  cutting. 


The  Silence  of  Snow 


A  city’s  Winter  is  a  cell 
In  which  the  ever  lonely  dwell. 

But  country  Winter  knows  the  peace 
Of  drifted  snow  when  all  sounds  cease; 

And  has  the  power  of  making  whole 
The  battle-broken  human  soul. 

— Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Mother  Was  an  Artist  in  the  Kitchen 


The  Little  Brown  House 

A  recent  poem  about  making  a  crazy 
quilt  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  Woman 
and  Home  page  (by  Fern  Berry,  De¬ 
cember  1  issue),  and  without  doubt  it 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  many  a 
reader’s  heart.  Now  that  we  can  settle 
down  to  Winter  fireside  industries,  I 
want  to  make  a  crazy  quilt  of  wool,  a 
silk  patchwork  pillow,  and  a  wool 
cushion  for  our  old  splint  bottom 
kitchen  chair. 

Last  year  I  made  a  silk  crazy  quilt. 
Such  work  and  knitting  will  be  a  satis¬ 
fying,  restful  thing  to  do  after  the  busjr 
days  of  making  holiday  evergreen 
wreathes.  I  did  270  of  them  this  year, 
and  from  the  smallest  twigs  made  a  few 
added  balsam  pillows.  Handiwork  keeps 
life  from  being  monotonous  for  me,  and 
handmade  wear  is  much  better  and 
warmer  than  machine  wear.  Speaking 
of  warm  clothing  brings  to  mind  that 
I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  pair  of  lamb- 
lined  Winter  shoes,  only  to  find  that 
the  kind  I  wanted  were  made  with  high 
heels.  Here’s  hoping  that  some  manu¬ 
facturer  will  produce  some  again  with 
sensible  heels. 

Now  that  January  is  here,  rabbits  and 
foxes  will  be  hunted.  Our  local  hunt¬ 
ers  did  not  put  much  time  on  deer 
hunting  in  December  as  many  of  them, 
roofers,  carpenters  and  all  sorts  of 
handymen;  were  in  demand  for  their 
crafts;  no  strikers  or  shirkers  in  our 
neighborhood.  This  month  the  birds 
must  be  fed  if  we  want  their  company. 
We  heard  of  only  one  hen  pheasant 
being  seen  nearby.  Probably  not 
enough  small  grain  is  raised  here  to 
let  pheasants  increase. 

By  the  time  this  is  in  print,  the  new 
catalogs  will  be  favorite  and  exciting 
reading.  We  shall  adhere  to  our  plan 
of  raising  dependable  food  and  vege¬ 
tables,  as  there  will  be  little  surplus 
with  the  calls  from  destitute  countries. 

Won’t  someone  who  has  raised  sweet 
potatoes  here  in  southern  Vermont,  or 
New  Hampshire,  please  tell  us  how 
they  cared  for  the  tubers  and  started 
the  plants  for  Spring  setting?  A  friend 
bought  plants,  and  the  tubers  did  not 
make  good  size;  she  sent  four  of  them 
to  me  and  I  am  anxious  to  succeed. 
For  while  the  hands  are  busy  with 
yarns  and  scraps,  the  head  can  be 
planning  for  a  wonderful  garden  in 
the .  new  year. 

Another  friend  sent  me  a  few  pepper 
seeds  her  nephew  obtained  in  Naples, 
Italy.  She  got  a  peck  from  five  plants. 
They  are  a  large,  very  hot  pepper. 
I  shared  some  of  my  seeds  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  got  a  peck  from  two  plants. 
The  recommended  secret  for  good  yield 
is  chicken  manure  as  fertilizer.  An¬ 
other  secret  learned  from  a  friend  is  a 
“tea,”  made  from  the  same  fertilizer,  to 
produce  geraniums  that  grow  profusely. 

There  was  good  news  for  us  from 
Karl  who  on  December  5th  sent  the 
message:  “Arrived  safely;  expect  to  see 
you  soon.”  Every  time  the  door  opened, 
my  heart  skipped  a  beat,  at  the  thought 
of  his  coming  home  at  last  from 
Germany.  Errol  was  then  preparing  for 
a  weekend  in  Tokyo  to  a  attend  a  rodeo 
with  others  in  his  barracks.  He  told  of 
being  treated  to  persimmons  and  boiled 
rice.  We  hope  many  a  home  was  made 
happy  by  the  return  of  loved  ones  from 
far  away.  Mother  Bee 


Dressier  Than  a  Sweater 

Something  attractive  and  useful  to 
replace  a  sweater  is  the  new  idea  for 
Winter —  this  jacket  to  wear  with  a  wool 
skirt,  or  outdoors  under  a  coat.  Only 
%  yards  of  warm  material  is  needed; 
contrasting  strips  added.  Here  is  a  fine 
way  to  make  good  parts  of  old  coats, 
or  heavy  dresses,  into  a  dressy,  practi¬ 


cal  garment.  The  strips  can  be  of  felt 
or  woolen  goods. 

To  obtain  leaflet  giving  full  directions 
for  making  the  above,  simply  write  for 
NEW  JACKET  and  enclose  a  3c  stamp 
to  cover  mailing  costs.  If  you  wish  to 
order  both  the  leaflet  and  the  patterns 
on  page  68,  please  use  two  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  for  office  convenience. 
Address  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Woman  and  Home  Department,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


When  I  was  five,  40  years  ago,  I 
learned  what  it  was  to  grow  fond  of 
country  cooking.  For  Mother  was  an 
artist  with  pots  and  pans,  and  the 
family  Sunday  dinner  was  begun  on 
Fridays. 

Even  then,  I  watched  for  the  thick 
yellow  cream  to  rise  in  the  stone  crock, 
stored  in  the  milk  house  cooled  by 
spring  water,  and  for  what  came  out 
of  Mother’s  oven  on  Saturdays.  I  liked 
the  fresh  crusty  home-baked  bread, 
spread  with  our  own  butter,  and  with 
jam  put  up  from  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  small  sweet  strawberries 
that  grew  wild  on  the  hill.  I  liked 
comb  honey  too,  and  the  big  round 
sugar  cookies  and  moist  brown  molasses 
cookies,  kept  in  two-gallon  crocks  on 
the  cellar  shelf. 

Father  farmed  60  of  our  100  acres 
(the  rest  he  pastured)  and  he  raised 
plenty  of  good  food,  selling  the  sur¬ 
plus.  But  mostly  we  ate  the  products 
of  the  farm,  and  made  our  money 
from  young  teams  that  Father  reared 
from  colts  and  broke  to  work.  With 
everything  for  our  table  from  pink 
slices  of  home-cured  ham  to  guinea 
fowl,  the  family  could  not  have 
imagined  what  red  points  would  some 
day  mean. 

It  was  on  Friday  nights  that  Mother 
set  a  big  batch  of  yeast  for  the  next 
day’s  baking.  She  used  a  huge,  heavy 
tin  dishpan  to  mix  the  bread  dough  in. 
It  was  fragrant,  alive,  light  and  tender; 
the  crust  was  always  just  right.  Out  of 
that  big  tin  came  loaves,  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  all  the  sweet  buns  and 
cinnamon  rolls  we  could  eat. 

Then  there  was  the  butter.  The  old 
barrel  churn  was  filled  to  the  first  hoop 
with  rich  cream.  My  sister  and  I  took 
turns  at  butter  making;  that  was  our 
job.  In  Winter,  the  cream  came  up 
from  the  cellar  and  was  churned  in 
the  kitchen.  But  in  Summer,  we  were 
summoned  from  the  creek  where  we 
were  either  fishing,  wading  or  swim¬ 
ming;  or  gathering  blue  clay  for  mak¬ 
ing  marbles  or  clay  dishes.  The  churn 
was  waiting  for  us  on  the  back  porch, 
shaded  by  woodbine;  even  in  hot 
Michigan  weather  it  seemed  cool  in 
that  spot.  There  we  turned  the  barrel 
churn  until  the  plunking  sound  inside 
told  us  the  butter  had  come.  Then  we 
called  to  tell  Mother  and  away  we  raced 
back  to  the  creek,  while  she  made  big 
rolls  of  golden  butter  for  the  weekend, 

Meat  for  Sunday  dinner  often  came 
from  ornery  hens,  guineas,  or  a  big 
gander  that  showed  signs  of  being  cross, 
as  well  as  a  couple  of  ducks  that  were 
bound  to  wander  too  far  up-creek.  In 
reserve,  there  was  salt  pork,  canned 
beef,  hams,  bacon  and  eggs.  One  par¬ 
ticular  big  green  bowl  on  the  table 
always  held  cottage  cheese;  it  must 
have  held  a  gallon!  That  was  also  some¬ 
thing  that  Mother  knew  how  to  make; 
she  added  cream  to  it.  I  have  never 


found  since  such  cheese  in  any  market. 
Perhaps  the  coolness  of  the  spring 
house,  or  the  cellar  temperature,  had 
something  to  do  with  its  success. 

Another  specialty  was  big  plates  of 
potato  salad,  made  with  a  dressing  of 
heavy  sweet  cream,  prepared  mustard, 
a  bit  of  vinegar  and  some  sugar.  I  can 
never  forget  our  Beauty  Hebron  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  others  that  were  a  rose-red, 
white-skinned.  Vegetables  were  served 
according  to  season,  from  pieplant  in 
the  Spring  to  green  Hubbard  squash,  so 
hard  and  knotty  it  took  a  hatchet  to 
break  one.  Canned  fresh  peas  and  beans 
etc.,  were  Winter  dishes.  Relishes  and 
pickles  filled  up  the  chinks,  and  dessert 
found  us  all  still  eating;  pies  of  apple, 
pumpkin  or  canned  berries,  not  to  say 
the  ever  present  cookies  and  fried 
cakes,  golden  and  delicious. 

You  may  think  our  Mother  was  over¬ 
worked.  She  did  work  hard.  But  she 
loved  to  cook  ad  to  get  good  hearty 
meals  for  family  and  visitors.  No  artist 
could  have  taken  greater  pains  in  her 
work,  or  pride  in  what  was  created 
from  her  skill.  That  too  is  one  reason 
why  I,  at  45,  now  realize  I  was  destined 
early  to  be  a  bit  more  than  what  is 
known  as  stylishly  stout!  mrs.  f.  b. 


All  Right  in  the  End 

I  often  think,  when  I  hear  of  others’ 
troubles,  that  every  life  has  its  sadness. 
Somehow,  what  seems  to  be  so  great  a 
burden  in  our  own  life  would  likely 
seem  to  some  one  else  much  easier  to 
bear  than  is  their  burden.  To  strive  to 
be  contented  wherever  our  lot  in  life 
is  cast,  and  to  look  on  the  bright  side, 
will  often  cause  one’s  trouble  to  vanish 
like  mist  before  the  morning  sun.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  surest  way  to  discover  our 
blessings  is  to  go  around  and  call  on 
other  folks.  I  found  long  ago  that  there 
is  no  place  where  we  shall  not  find 
some  problem  we  would  not  want  for 
our  own. 

When  it  comes  to  fretting,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  decide  that  you  might 
just  as  well  put  your  mind  on  life’s 
sunshine  as  on  its  storms.  Try  saying  to 
yourself,  and  keep  on  saying  it:  “Don’t 
worry,  everything  will  come  out  all 
right  in  the  end.”  Give  yourself  time 
to  see  it  work  out. 

Especially,  don’t  forget  a  certain 
worrier  who  finally  declared:  “I  am 
an  old  man  with  many  troubles,  most  of 
which  never  happened.”  mrs.  c.  a.  u. 


Old  Dutch  cast  iron  ovens,  and  heavy 
frying  pans  or  spiders,  that  have  been 
put  away  perhaps,  and  are  now  rusted, 
will  respond  to  good  scrubbing,  but  the 
worst  rust  spots  can  have  kerosene 
poured  on,  allowing  it  to  stay  on  a  few 
minutes.  Then  wash  thoroughly  with 
hot  soda  and  a  stiff  brush,  drying  every 
inch.  Drying  and  polishing  are  the  best 
guards  against  iron  rust. 


Power  of  the  Soup  Stone 

Sometimes  an  old  tale  of  days  gone 
by  can  have  a  meaning  that  applies  to 
life  in  any  place  in  any  age.  I  often 
think  of  the  following  story  in  these 
days  when  so  much  is  unsettled,  and  we 
need  to  find  a  solution  for  many  prob¬ 
lems. 

There  was  once  a  stranger  who  came 
into  a  village  and  exhibited  something 
which  he  called  the  soup  stone.  His' 
claims  for  the  plain  brown  stone  were 
extravagant.  “By  dropping  it  into  a  big 
kettle  of  water  I  can  make  soup  enough 
to  feed  all  the  people,”  he  announced. 

The  villagers  challenged  him  to  prove 
his  claims.  “Very  well,”  he  agreed. 
Then  turning  to  several  by-standers  he 
said:  “Run  quickly  and  get  the  biggest 
kettle  the  town  affords!”  Others  he  sent 
to  get  plenty  of  water  to  put  into  the 
kettle;  to  bring  soup  bones  from  the 
butcher;  to  fetch  whatever  vegetables 
could  be  found.  Finally  he  called: 
“Bring  dry  wood  to  start  the  fire.” 

When  the  kettle  arrived  he  dropped 
in  his  soup  stone  with  gestures  of  magic 
saying,  “The  soup  stone  has  marvellous 
powers.  You  shall  soon  see  for  your¬ 
self.  Hurry  now,  put  in  the  water,  build 
the  fire,  throw  in  the  soup  bones  and 
the  vegetables  so  that  no  time  shall  be 
lost.”  The  villagers  did  as  he  said,  and 
soon  a  great  kettle  of  savory  soup  was 
ready  to  serve  to  all.  “Behold  the  power 
of  the  soup  stone!”  exclaimed  the 
stranger. 

“But  it  didn’t  make  the  soup.  We 
did,”  protested  a  skeptic.  “We  brought 
the  ingredients  together;  we  lighted  the 
fire.  Your  old  soup  stone  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.” 

“Oh,  yes  it  did,”  smiled  the  stranger 
knowingly.  “It  made  you  work  together. 
You  had  no  soup  before;  now  you  have 
plenty  for  all.”  A.  c.  H. 


Thought  for  Today 

Making  an  exception  to  the  rule 
seems  a  good  thing  to  do,  now  and 
then. 

The  rule  we  have  in1  mind  is  that  our 
Woman  and  Home  Pages  usually  have 
articles  written  by  the  womenfolk 
alone.  Nevertheless  the  following  query 
comes  from  one  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  men 
readers.  Since  it  can  be  answered  best 
by  some  of  our  experienced  rural 
housekeepers,  we  have  decided  to  pass 
along  Mr.  E.  G.  Van  R’s  appeal  to  you. 
He  writes: 

“We  have  had  a  receipt  for  a  salve 
to  cure  cracked  fingers.  But  since  my 
wife  died,  two  years  ago,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  it.  I  wish  that  if  any 
readers  of  your  excellent  paper  have 
this  receipt  they  would  let  me  have  it. 
The  salve  contains  rosin,  beeswax, 
mutton  tallow  and  another  ingredient, 
I  think.  Yet  I  don’t  know  the  propor¬ 
tions.  If  you  can  help  me  in  any  way, 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
E.  G.  Van  R.” 

Receipts  for  this  salve,  sent  to  your 
Woman  and  Home  Editor,  will  be 
mailed  to  this  Upstate  New  Yorker. 
Perhaps  some  interesting  letters  will 
come  with  them,  to  make  a  timely  story 
to  print  here,  now  that  Winter  is  again 
busy  at  his  annual  finger  cracking.  It 
just  happens  that  Mr.  Van  R  lives  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  Region!  p.  s. 


My  Neighbor  Told  Me 

To  make  a  vegetable  soup,  in  the 
broth  left  from  boiling  a  smoked 
shoulder. 


To  store  curtains,  without  starching 
them.  Starch  attracts  insects  and  tends 
to  weaken  the  fabric. 


To  try  the  following  for  a  light  fluffy 
meringue  that  will  stand  up:  Add  bak¬ 
ing  soda  (half  the  size  of  a  pea  bean) 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  cold  water  to 
every  two  whites  of  eggs.  m.  b. 
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Now!  An  All-Purpose  Flour 

LEADED  AS  CAREFUUV  AS 
THE  FINEST  CAKE  FLOOR 


Try  Robin  Hood  Flour  for  bread 
that  tastes  best — looks  best. 


For  all  your  Baking  Use  the  $1,000,000 
“Secret  Blend”  that  Gives  You  Guaranteed  Results 


Just  think  of  it — a  household  flour  that’s 
blended  as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour. 
And  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent  extra.  Now,  use 
this  wonderful  Robin  Hood  all-purpose  flour 
for  all  your  baking— breads,  cakes,  pies 
. — and  get  guaranteed  results. 

We  have  spent  over  $1,000,000  to  be  sure 
that  this  marvelous,  "secret  blend"  flour  is 
just  as  fine  as  it  can  be.  Careful  control  and 
testing  makes  sure  that  every  bit  of  Robin 
Hood  Flour  is  absolutely  uniform — never 
varies  from  the  wonderful  "secret  blend”  we 
have  discovered. 

Women  say  that  this  $1,000,000  "secret 
blend"  gives  them  the  very  finest  baking  re¬ 


sults  they  could  hope  for.  Bread  with  that 
finer  flavor — the  lightest  and  fluffiest  cakes 
— the  tenderest  pastry. 

So  sure  are  we  that  this  marvelous, 
Robin  Hood  Enriched  Flour  can  do  the  same 
for  you  that  every  package  carries  a  guar¬ 
antee.  If  you  don’t  get  the  finest  results  that 
any  flour  ever  gave  you,  your  grocer  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  refund  your  money  plus  10%  for 
your  trouble. 

Try  this  wonderful  Robin  Hood  Enriched 
Flour  for  all  your  baking.  See  what  wonder¬ 
ful  bread  and  cakes  you  make  when  you  use 
the  all-pur  pose  flour  that’s  blended  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  finest  cake  flour. 


ALUMINUM  IS  BACK 

Every  package  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  contains 
valuable  coupons  that  can  now  be  exchanged  for  a 
large  range  of  wonderful  aluminum  ware  for  your 
kitchen.  Start  saving  these  valuable  coupons  now. 


Robin  Hood 

ENRICHED  FLOUR 
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Special  Offer,  for 
you  to  see  the  high 


r  quality  of  Burpee  M  \ 

Seeds 

Immense,  full,  deep  and  very  double  flowers 
6  in.  across  with  fine  long  stems,  wonderful' 
for  bouquets.  So  easy  to  grow  you  can  sowthe 
seeds  outdoors  in  spring  when  the  soil  has 
become  warm  and  have  a  glorious  garden 
all  summer  and  fall.  The  plants  grow  3  ft.  tall 
—sturdy,  well-branched,  blooming  profusely.' 
The  5  best  colors — scarlet,  lavender,  yellow, 
rose,  white — a  I5c-Pkt.  of  seeds  of  each,  all  5N 
Pkts.  postpaid for  only  1  Oc — Send ditn  e  today P 

l  Burpee's 

%  Seed  Catalog 


f  Rose 
White 
lavender 
Yellow 
_  Scarlet 


In  natural  color,  see  Burpee’s  big-gory 
and  better  flowers  for  the  postwar  world., 
Giant  Ruffled  (Tetra)  Snapdragons.  Colos- 
>  sal  Alldouble  Petunias,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

Also  Burpee  H y  brid  Vegetables  for  great,1 
jjj  er  yield,  finer  flavor  and  disease-resistant.] 
A  plants — originated  on  Burpee’s  own  v- 
£3  Fordhook  Farms.  Send  postcard, 

M  coupon  below,  right  away, 

'  Burpee’s  W 

Seeds  Jmmw 
Grow 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

693  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa 

Send  6  Pkts.  Burpee  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds 
No.  7588  (.value  75c).  Enclosed  is  10c. 


ante 


5 PACKETS 


To  Get  Better 


Cough  Syrup,  Mix 
It  at  Home 

So  Easy!  No  Cooking.  Real  Saving. 

To  get  quick  relief  from  coughs  due  to  colds, 
you  should  make  sure  by  mixing  your  own 
cough  syrup  at  home,  it’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
you  know  it’s  pure  and  good,  it  needs  no  cook¬ 
ing  and  it’s  so  easy  to  make  that  a  child  could 
do  it. 

From  your  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex. 
Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  enough 
plain  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint.  To  make  syrup, 
stir  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup 
of  water  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  Or 
you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  if 
desired.  The  full  pint  thus  made  should  last  a 
family  a  long  time,  and  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money. 
It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its  pleasant 
taste. 

And  for  quick  results,  you’ve  never  seen  its 
superior.  It  seems  to  take  hold  instantly,  loosen¬ 
ing  the  phlegm,  soothing  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  and  helping  to  clear  the  air  passages. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 


Whether  you’ve  building  or  re¬ 
furbishing,  consider  Penn  Wall 
paper  colors.  Modern  patterns, 
high  quality.  Large  sample  book 
available  free.  Low  prices:  post¬ 
age  prepaid.  _ 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 

Dept.  98,  Kmgl 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  toiiliiB 


WALL  PAPER  I 


Big 

FREE 

Catalog 


! 
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Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  NewYorkState. 
It  Is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  Industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  In  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  Intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  In  the  New  York  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
Information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1 %  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street*  New  York  City 


Authentic  U.  S.  Navy  ship’s  bell  of 
cast  steel,  painted  bronze  to  Navy 
specifications.  10"  tall, 
weight  approx.  15  lbs. 

Ideal  for  farm,  entrance 
or  decorative  piece 


F.  0.  8. 
WASH..D.C. 

PARKER-WHELEN  CO.,  INC. 

Dept  N1  827  14th  St.H.W.,  Wash.  5,0.  C. 


EVBEREARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Need  More  Money? 

A  new  service  for  family  farmers: 
Highly  successful  farmer-writer-business  man 
will  build  a  master  plan  for  you  to  follow 
to  greater  farm  profits.  Stamp  appreciated 
for  details.  No  obligation. 

J.  ALFRED  DINSMORE,  MARLBOROUGH.  MASS. 


YARN 

Circle  Yarn  Co., 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Knitting  Worsteds,  Heathers,  Baby 
Yams,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selec¬ 
tions.  All  Yarns  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

2334-K-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


O  TT  |  V  350  beautiful  floral  prints:  Pattern 
*  Book:  Instructions;  and  Potholder; 
PIFFITC  all  for  $1.50.  Send  25c  for  large 
*  *  v*  a_i  J  packet  of  samples.  No  C.  O.  D.  a. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh,  1206  Monroe,  Wichita  Falls  (9),  Tex. 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers,  new  or  old. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  CO. 
160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


RAW  FURS  Trappers  and  country  dealers.  Ship 
■ n  ”  t  u  n  u  your  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 
is  appreciated.  Send  for  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


V  A  l>  \TP  All  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  H  K  IVNsamplea  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  T&tlLlUmoney.  Bartlett  lara  DSUu, Bex  1,  Har*uo7,»IM 


Woman  and  Home 


Winter  Supper  Dish 

v 


Ring  Mold  serving  aids  appetite  for 
leftovers. 

A  Meat  and  Noodle  Ring  makes  a 
good  cold  weather  supper  dish.  Use  left 
over  meats  following  your  favorite 
meat  loaf  recipe.  Then  fill  a  ring  mold 
with  the  above,  putting  noodles  in  the 
center.  Noodles  may  be  cooked  sepa¬ 
rately  and  added  before  serving,  or 
they  may  be  partly  cooked  and  then 
baked  with  the  ring.  Invert  the  ring 
mold  when  out  of  the  oven  onto  a  hot 
plate  and  serve  with  a  meat  gravy  you 
may  have  on  hand,  or  with  a  cream  or 
tomato  sauce.  A  little  cheese  sprinkled 
over  the  noodles  toward  the  end  of  the 
baking,  and  a  dash  of  paprika,  add  to 
the  flavor. 


Vitamins  and  Minerals 

Cabbage  is  a  vegetable  that  might 
well  be  served  often.  You  avail  your¬ 
selves  of  its  excellent  vitamins  and 
mineral  salts  very  inexpensively.  There 
are  the  salads  containing  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  and  it  is  really  most  appetizing 
with  meat  and  vegetables  of  whatever 
kind  any  day. 

Here  is  one  of  my  special  cabbage 
recipes.  Cut  a  firm  head  into  small 
■pieces;  boil  until  tender  in  fresh 
water;  drain  well  and  chop  the  cabbage 
even  finer  in  a  bowl  or  dish.  Beat  one 
egg  well  and  stir  into  a  large  cup  of 
rich  milk  or  cream  that  contains  2 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  this  into 
the  cabbage,  turn  into  a  baking  pan 
and  bake  at  moderate  heat  for  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Creamed  cabbage  is  an  old  but  al¬ 
ways  reliable  cabbage  dish  which  has 
never  been  dubbed  unfriendly  to  di¬ 
gestions,  even  to  weak  ones  in  our 
family.  Select  a  small,  tender,  crisp 
head.  Crisp  it  in  cold  water,  then  shred 
it  very  finely  and  start  it  to  cooking  in 
just  enough  water  to  cover.  Cook  for 
20  minutes.  Then  add  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  heaping 
tablespoon  of  butter,  and  a  scant  half¬ 
cup  of  rich  sweet  cream.  Let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  but  do  not  boil.  Dish  and 
serve  it  while  piping  hot. 

Did  you  ever  try  boiling  cabbage  for 
some  five  minutes  in  water  to  which  a 
little  soda  has  been  added,  then  drain¬ 
ing  and  proceeding  to  cook  in  the  usual 
way?  Try  it.  G.  s. 


Pass  Yule  Cards  Along 

^  By  this  time,  you  may  be  wondering 
just  what  to  do  with  your  Christmas 
cards.  You  hate  to  throw  them  away, 
yet  they  take  up  room  if  kept,  and 
often  go  to  waste  in  the  end. 

For  years,  I  had  mine  stored  in  a 
closet  until  every  shelf  was  full  of 
boxes.  Then  I  decided  to  find  a  good 
use  for  them.  Those  who  take  care  of 
sick  and  shut-in  children,  in  hospitals 
or  institutions,  have  discovered  that 
small  folk  love  to  look  at  cards  and 
play  with  them.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  a  child  what  season  the  cards  are 
for;  it’s  the  bright  colors  and  happy 
pictures  they  like.  So  now  I  send  my 
Christmas  cards  each  year  to  a  nearbjr 
children’s  institution.  The  nurses  say 
these  cards  help  the  little  patients  to 
while  away  endless  hours;  this  helps 
the  nurses  too.  Cards  can  be  sent  in 
bulk,  or  already  made  into  scrapbooks. 
Mine  for  1945  are  now  boxed  ready  to 
mail;  I  know  they  will  be  warmly 
welcomed.  It  costs  only  a  few  cents  to 
send  your  cards  to  a  local  orphans’ 
home,  or  hospital.  mrs.  h.  e.  c. 


Darning  Program 

I  have  no  time  Summers  to  do  much 
mending,  so  I  pack  my  stockings  into 
a  bag  or  box  and  leave  them  for  the 
Winter  months,  when  I  am  confined  to 
the  house.  I  have  on  hand  12  mended 
pairs,  so  I  will  have  plenty  for  the  com¬ 
ing  months.  The  large  holes  I  trim  on 
the  edges,  then  cut  out  a  patch  from 
one  used  pair  of  stockings  I  have  set 
aside,  to  mend  the  remainder  with. 
This  patch  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
hole.  Now,  with  darning  cotton,  I  sew 
the  patch  into  the  hole,  not  on  top  of 
the  stocking.  Result:  a  very  neatly 
mended,  durable  stocking,  mrs.  a.  b,  k. 


The  Habit  of  Neatness 

The  time  to  teach  any  little  girl  neat¬ 
ness  is  when  she  is  quite  small.  We 
can’t  expect  girls  to  grow  up  to  be 
orderly  housekeepers  when  they  have 
been  careless  with  their  own  things  and 
their  own  rooms  all  their  younger  lives 
Many  a  heartache  for  both  mother  and 
daughter  in  later  life,  as  well  as  now, 
will  be  saved  if  the  habit  of  neatness  is 
begun  early.  And  neatness  is  a  habit, 
isn’t  it? 

Commence  by  showing  her  how  to 
keep  her  closet  and  drawers  in  order. 
Arrange  hooks  and  hangers  low  enough 
so  she  may  reach  them  easily.  Let  her 
know  she  is  to  change  to  play  clothes 
when  she  comes  home  from  school  or 
Sunday  school.  Have  a  box  or  a  shelf, 
all  her  own,  for  her  playthings.  I  know 
a  little  miss  of  six  who  washes  out  her 
own  socks  and  underwear  and  she  does 
a  creditable  job  of  it  too.  These  do  not 
need  ironing.  Get  her  a  good  hair  brush 
and  teach  her  the  importance  of  brush¬ 
ing  her  hair  every  day.  She  will  be 
much  more  interested  in  keeping  clean 
if  you  provide  her  with  wash  cloths  and 
towels  that  are  a  special  color,  or  are 
marked  with  her  initial. 

The  special  thing  about  letting  a  child 
have  a  place  for  her  belongings  is  that 
she  can  see  the  difference  when  they 
are  well  kept  or  scattered.  It  is  not 
hard  for  her  to  learn  when  she  is  at 
home  before  school  years  begin.  That  is 
the  time  when  habits  start,  and  neatness 
will  help  her  all  her  life.  b.  c. 


More  About  Letters 

Some  time  ago  Mrs.  G.  E.  R.  wrote 
an  interesting  account  of  keeping  up 
her  correspondence  by  the  use  of  postal 
cards.  My  method  is  a  little  different, 
but  also  saves  time. 

I  keep  a  diary,  and  from  that  I  write 
a  newsletter  of  farm  and  family  hap¬ 
penings.  Using  the  family  typewriter,  I 
make  three  copies  at  once,  two  carbons. 
One  copy  goes  to  our  son  overseas,  an¬ 
other  goes  to  my  mother  three  hundred 
miles  from  us,  and  the  third  is  sent  to 
some  close  friend  or  relative  to  whom 
I  happen  to  be  writing  at  that  time.  My 
mother  is  able  to  share  her  letter  with 
many  other  relatives.  Of  course,  a  short 
personal  note  goes  with  each  newsletter. 

I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  There  are  scores  of  interesting 
things  to  write  about  on  the  farm. 

R.  H.  E. 


Safety  note:  If  you  need  to  adjust 
machinery,  be  sure  to  turn  off  the 
power  before  you  touch  it.  Fixing  run¬ 
ning  equipment  causes  thousands  of 
accidents  each  year  on  the  farm. 


N ew  Sewing  to  Good  Purpose 


4508 

SIZES 

112-20 

<30*43 


PATTERN  4508 — A  good,  all-purpose  shirtwaist  frock. 
Note  range  In  size.  Sizes  12-20;  30-48.  Size  36,  3% 
yds.  35-in.  fabric.  16c. 


PATTERN  7278 — Outwork  designs  make  plain  linens 
into  treasured  pieces.  Transfer  Of  14  motifs,  2x2  to 
4x15  inches;  stitches,  lie. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  for  New  Needlecraft  Catalog. 

PATTERN  BOOK,  with  free  directions  for  accessory 
set,  15c.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street.  New  York  I,  N.  Y.  New  York  City 
residents  ada  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24c). 
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•  Quality  eggs  bring  top  market 
prices.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are 
BRED  to  lay  generous-size  eggs — 
early  and  often.  They  pay  their  way 
with  a  greater  lay. 

This  ‘'egg-ability”  is  the  result 
of  a  38-year-old  breeding  program. 
240-acre  breeding  farm.  120,000 
breeders  blood-tested  every  year  for 
B.W.D.  (pullorum)  by  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  live  delivery.  Advance 
orders  receive  special  discount. 

Free  Poultry  Raisers’ 

Guide  and  list  of  prices 
will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest  ...  or  .call  at 
your  local  branch  office. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dun- 
more.  (Dept.  19J 

19  RAILROAD  >AVE„  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


PEERLESS 

Automatic 

EGG  GRADER 


$1Q.95 

JL  %J  Postpaid 

Quickly  pays 
for  itself— 
Graded 
Eggs 
bring 
better 
prices 


Now,  any  floek  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  au¬ 
tomatic  Ebb  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
accuracy. 

Note  These  Features: 

•  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate  no  intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere:  no  Elec¬ 

tric  Current  Required 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN 
afford  this  time-saving  labor-savinfl  money-makinB 
equipment.  Only  $19.95  Postpaid. 

ORDER  NOW  — LIMITED  SUPPLY 
At  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


You  Prolits 

Cash  in  on  the 
money  -  making 
possibilities  of  these  chicks. 
Famous  for  fast  growth  and 
even  feathering.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  the 
best  proof  that  Mayo's 
chicks  pay.  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
Rhode  Island  Reds  250  to  330 
Egg  Foundation.  Also  N.  Hampshires  and 
Crosses.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 

JAMES  MAYO 

Boxboro,  Mass. 


R, 


Box 


f  M)  B  "HEW  ENGLAND'' 

Cckvm  QcAa 


I 


Free  catalog  tells  you  why  our  B.I.  Reds  and  New 
llampshires  are  money-makers.  Our  day-old  chicks 
are  famous  for  livability,  even  feathering  and  fast 
growth  Place  your  order  now  for  early  delivery.  Free 
catalog  C.  H.  COBURN 

any  M.A.  TY N  GS B 0  R O, 


MASS. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
psres  2  000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL’ POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Improving  Hatchability 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  season 
when,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done, 
we  will  have  to  select  our  breeding 
birds.  There  is,  of  course,  the  need  to 
grade  them  and  use  only  the  best  for 
reproducing  our  next  year’s  pullets 
and  breeding  cockerels.  Many  poultry- 
men  follow  the  practice  of  grading  their 
birds  at  housing  time  in  the  Fall,  so 
that  the  normal  culling  up  to  hatching 
time  will  have  eliminated  the  undesir¬ 
able  birds  from  the  breeding  pens.  If 
this  grading  or  selection  of  birds  was 
not  done  last  Fall,  it  will  pay  to  handle 
our  birds  and  remove  those  that  are 
undesirable  for  breeding  purposes. 

Inheritance  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of 
high  hatchability.  However,  unless  we 
are  pedigree  breeding,  we  are  not  able 
to  check  on  family  performance,  but 
must  rely  on  the  general  improvement 
of  our  birds  by  mass  selection.  This  can 
be  done  and  one  outstanding  example 
is  the  high  hatchability  records  of  New 
Hampshires  as  a  breed.  Unseen  or 
internal  characters,  that  can  be  further 
checked  by  progeny  testing,  include 
viability,  rate  of  laying  or  intensity, 
persistense  of  production,  non-broodi- 
ness  and  hatchability.  Thus  if  you  are 
starting  out  on  a  breeding  program,  it 
is  well  worthwhile  to  secure  stock 
from  either  a  breed  or  strain  that  has 
high  hatchability,  as  this  will  save  you 
years  of  breeding  work.  The  plain 
economics  of  this  is  that  as  you  secure 
a  greater  percentage  of  hatch,  the 
chicks  cost  less,  and  in  the  future 
competition  for  sale  of  chicks  this  is 
a  highly  important  factor.  You  can  well 
afford  to  pay  a  premium  for  hatching 
eggs  or  chicks  from  a  high  hatching 
strain  of  birds,  if  you  plan  to  reproduce 
from  these  birds  as  adults. 

Hatchability,  however,  can  also  be 
improved  some  by  selection  of  birds  for 
physical  condition  and  apparent  vigor. 
Any  specimen  indicating  a  tendency  for 
weakness  or  disease  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  from  the  breeding  pen.  Good 
body  weight  is  essential.  Birds  thin,  or 
out  of  condition  to  any  degree,  will 
surely  not  produce  eggs  that  will  hatch 
at  a  high  rate.  Birds  with  frosted  combs 
are  pretty  apt  to  produce  eggs  of  low 
hatching  power.  Thus,  it  is  imperative 
that  housing  conditions  be  such  that 
breeders  are  -  comfortable  and  are  not 
liable  to  become  chilled.  Males  with 
frozen  combs  and  wattles  may  be  use¬ 
less  in  a  pen  for  a  month.  Thus,  one 
good  freeze-up  can  ruin  our  hatching 
program  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Males  are  gallant  and  if  crowded 
may  not  eat  enough  feed.  It  may  be 
wise  therefore  to  provide  some  special 
feeders  for  them;  such  feeders  should 
be  placed  on  the  wall  at  a  height  that 
only  the  males  can  eat  from.  This 
procedure  will  help  to  maintain  their 
bodyweight. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Our  heaviest  snowfall  this  Winter 
was  one  that  bent  the  evergreens  al¬ 
most  to  the  ground,  put  electric  lines 
out  of  commission  and  made  an  Eskimo 
igloo  out  of  the  car  parked  by  the 
back  door.  And,  as  we  looked  out  of 
the  south  windows,  our  usual  lovely 
view  of  Cayuga  Lake  was  completely 
shut  out  by  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
that  had  become  heavily  laden  with 
snow.  The  pheasants  fly  only  a  short 
distance  at  a  time,  as  they  come  over 
from  the  sumac  thicket  for  corn,  be¬ 
cause  their  long  tails  are  too  heavy 
with  the  partly  frozen  snow  that  clings 
to  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  small  animals 
who  store  food  at  all  are  always  busi¬ 
est  before  a  storm.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
chipmunks  and  red  squirrels  worked 
for  several  days  carrying  corn  and 
stealing  tidbits  from  the  birds’  feeding 
boxes.  Today  we  wanted  the  elbow  of 
conductor  pipe  that  had  been  laid  under 
the  front  porch.  We  found  it  a  chip¬ 
munk’s  pantry;  out  tumbled  11  cherry 
pits,  two  peach  pits,  about  a  cup  of 
wheat  and  three  acorns. 

Finger  Lake  water  levels  are  above 
normal  and  late  last  month  some 
streams  were  still  unfrozen  and  rush¬ 
ing.  It  is  strange  to  hear  within  the 
living  room  the  sound  of  waves  crash¬ 
ing  down  there  at  the  base  of  the  30 
foot  bank,  when  usually  the  shore  line 
is  some  50  feet  away  at  this  time  and 
the  waves  are  sounding  like  faraway 
surf.  Peter,  the  tame  gull,  seems  to 
like  the  high  water  and  swims  right 
up  to  the  boathouse  when  someone 
calls  him  and  throws  left-over  griddle 
cakes  out  to  him.  This  is  usually  the 
time  when  new  piers  can  be  built  and 
repair  work  done  on  shoreline  property, 
but  the  high  water  now  px-events  this. 
Nevertheless,  a  high  lake  level  means 
a  clean  beach  of  finest  gravel  later. 

Now  the  driftwood  fire  crackles  and 
gives  off  a  pungent  smoke  we  like, 
water -worn  knots  of  old  hemlock, 
wave-washed  cedar  roots,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  the  South  wind  has  brought 
to  the  ever-narrowing  strip  of  shore, 
fill  the  wood  basket.  This  morning  the 
ashes  were“caked.”  We’ve  heard  that 
in  log-cabin  days  this  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sign  of  a  thaw;  also  when  the  fire 
“sang  a  song”  in  the  chimney. 

The  firelight  is  on  a  yellow  bowl  of 
popped  corn,  and  on  the  spread  pages  of 
the  new  seed  catalogs.  It’s  time  to  check 
the  garden  lists,  and  oh,  the  enthusiasm 
that  goes  into  the  making  of  these  fire¬ 
side  gardens.  e-  r-  h- 


Breeding  birds  that  become  infested 
with  either  lice  or  mites  are  sure  to  go 
out  of  condition  and  give  poor  hatch¬ 
ing  results.  Consequently  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  check  on  this  problem 
regularly,  and  if  lice  or  mites  are 
found  apply  a  suitable  treatment  at 
once. 

The  ratio  of  males  to  females  is 
equally  important.  It  is  impossible  to 
suggest  a  number  which  will  give  best 
results  under  all  conditions.  However, 
in  general,  for  pullets  allow  one  male 
to  16  females  for  the  American  breeds, 
and  one  male  to  20  females  for  the 
Mediterranean  breeds.  Too  many 
cockerels  will  cause  interference  in 
mating  and  thus  lower  fertility.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  watch  the  mating  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  pens  and  make  the  needed 
adjustments  according  to  breeding  re¬ 
sults.  Usually  it  is  better  to  put  in  a 
new  unit  of  males  that  are  accustomed 
to  each  other,  rather  than  to  add  extra 
males.  Many  times,  the  new  males  are 
“ganged-up  on”  by  the  males  already 
in  the  pen,  and  they  may  have  to  lick 
the  whole  pen  in  order  to  live.  Once 
a  gang  of  males  has  fought  it  out  and 
established  their  order  of  leadership, 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  fighting 
and  interference  in  each  group. 

Males  that  are  underweight,  or  out 
of  condition,  may  produce  reasonably 
good  fertility  for  a  time,  but  will  soon 
go  to  pieces  and  give  low  fertility.  One 
out-of-condition  male  in  a  pen  can 
easily  reduce  fertility  and  hatchablity 
by  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Many 
poultrymen  find  it  advisable  to  have 
one  or  more  spare  “sets  of  males”  to 
rotate  so  that  each  group  can  be  given 
a  rest  period.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  where  hatching  is  done  over  a 
prolonged  period.  Well  matured  pullets 
and  cockerels  will  give  the  best  results 
in  per  cent  hatch  of  total  eggs  set. 
Yearling  hens  and  old  cock  birds  will 
give  lower  fertility  and  hatchability  by 
about  10  per  cent  as  a  rule.  Immature 
males  and  females  will  also  give  poor 
results.  Males  should  be  mated  with 
layers  in  the  pens  about  two  weeks 
before  the  eggs  are  needed  for  hatch¬ 
ing;  and  it  is  also  desirable  to  have 
the  birds  laying  at  a  good  rate  when 
mated. 

Shell  texture  has  little  if  any  effect  on 
hatchability.  However,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  discard  all  eggs  of  poor 
shell  texture,  poorly  shaped  eggs  and 
excessively  large  ones.  Select  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  that  are  of  uniform  size,  good 
shell  texture,  and  of  the  proper  market 
size,  namely  between  23  to  26  ounces 
per  dozen.  Last,  but  not  least,  use  a 
good  feed  designed  to  produce  high 
production  and  high  hatchablity.  A 
ration  may  be  designed  for  high  egg 
production  and  still  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  hen  for  hatching 
results.  T.  B.  Charles 


Geese  and  Feather  Prices 

We  have  nine  geese  that  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  I  do  not  know  what  breed 
they  are.  They  have  long  plume-like 
feathers  that  drag  on  the  ground; 
everybody  admires  them  so  much. 
Would  you  please  tell  me  what  breed 
they  are,  and  what  would  be  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  allowed  for  them?  Also,  we 
have  had  these  geese  five  years  and 
never  got  any  feathers  from  them; 
they  shed  them  all  over  the  road  and 
farm.  But,  I  do  not  know  the  proper 
time  to  pick  them,  or  how  to  pick  them. 
I  would  like  some  feathers  for  pillows, 
but  am  afraid  I  would  injure  them,  not 
knowing  how.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
just  when  to  pick  them?  How  much 
should  I  get  for  feathers?  F.  f. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  geese  are  probably  Sebastopol. 
Under  O.P.A.  ceiling  prices  geese  are 
selling  in  your  area  for  33  cents  per 
pound,  alive.  Geese  should  be  picked 
about  the  normal  time  they  start  to 
moult  or  slightly  before.  Pick  off  a 
portion  of  the  feathers  all  over  the 
body  so  as  not  to  leave  the  bird’s  body 
bare  in  any  one  place.  You  can,  no 
doubt,  locate  a  local  outlet  for  your 
feathers.  The  price  per  pound  is  very 
variable,  but  they  should  bring  at 
least  50  cents  per  pound  if  clean  and 
well  sorted.  This  applies  to  body  and 
fluff  feathers. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card . $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  . . . .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  O.  Stuart .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  . . . .  1.25 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 


REDBIRD 


All  Breeders  State  Tested 

Against  Pullorum 


Bodily  vigor  is  bred  right  into  Redbird 
Farm  Chicks.  On  our  own  farm,  we  have 
huge  laying  houses  that  would  cover  a 
city  block  filled  with  selected  blood- 
tested  breeders.  We  know  that  Redbird 
Farm  Chicks  are  bred  to  have  maximum 
livability — that  they  are  rapid  growing, 
fast  feathering,  and  early  maturing. 

98  %  Livability  First  Four  Weeks 

Guaranteed  on  Champion,  Grade-A  and 
Grade-B  Matings. 

Ft.  I.  REDS — Our  original  trapnested  strain, 
production-bred  over  30  years. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Our  own  strain, 
bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs.  Authentic 
New  Hampshires. 

BARRED  ROCKS— 225  to  240-egg  records. 
Our  rugged  New  England  Strain  with 
good  body  weight. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  —  Selected  breeders 
from  our  own  Red  and  Rock  strains.  A 
great  broiler  cross. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Early  Order 
Discount  Offer. 

Redbird  Farm  Wrentham.  Mass. 


NEUHAUSER 

"Good-luck" 


CHICKS 


THE  KIND  OF  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  THIS  YEAR  Because 

They’re  200-335  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired 
U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Our  Royal  Mating  Chicks  are  backed  by  years  of  real 
egg  production  and  chick-health  improvement.  200-335 
egg  R.O.P.  sired  Chicks  in  six  breeds:  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Leghorns,  ,  Reds, 
Wyandottes.  Leading  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  U.  S. 
Approved  Chicks  in  24  breeds  and  crossbreds.  Reason¬ 
able  farmer  prices  because  our  year  around  hatching 
helps  reduce  costs.  Hatching  Now.  Booking  orders  for 
immediate  and  future  delivery.  New  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


ALGER 

Golden  Hamps 


9,000  SELECTED  BREED¬ 
ERS  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM 

All  culled  individually  for  vigor, 
fast-feathering,  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  supreme  meat  quality,  true 
Golden  New  Hampshire  color,  and 
Extra  Two-Way  Profits. 

Original  New  Hampshire  Type 
Bred  for  Perfection 
Mass.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Big,  robust  chicks  mature  swiftly 
for  early  egg  production  and  fancy - 
grade  market  birds.  Only  the 
^  fjj  ^  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks  are  ship- 
ed. 

Write  today  for  large 
illustrated  catalog, 

ALGERFARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

TU<5s'patkOfTE'  Box  3*  Brockton  5,  Moss. 


MASS.- 
U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Here’s  something  different!  Year  round 
trapnesting;  with  a  flock  (2000  breeders)  small 
enough  to  insure  utmost  supervision.  We  KNOW, 
from  pedigree  records,  that  our  chicks  will  pay  you 
— with  big  eggs,  big  production,  livability — you’ll 
be  surprised  at  *your  extra  profits! 

20  years  as  a  breeding  farm, 

FREE  FOLDER  TELLS  STORY. 

GET  THE  FACTS.  WRITE  TODAY. 

PETERSON’S  Trm 

28  BLOSSOM  ST.  LEXINGTON.  MASS, 
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Forest  Farming 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  term  “forest 
farming”  will  come  to  mean  much  more 
than  it  does  right  now.  In  the  Winter, 
we  can  “farm”  our  woodlots  with  pro¬ 
fit.  For  about  half  a  century  now,  the 
state  colleges  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  plugging  the  idea  that 
timber  can  be  a  profitable  product  on 
the  general  farm. 

The  history  of  our  handling  of  this 
vital  resource  is  not  one  of  which  we 
can  be  too  proud.  In  1607  when  the 
English  landed  at  Jamestown,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  822  million  acres,  or  43  per 
cent  of  our  total  area,  were  covered 
with  woods.  In  1944,  there  were  about 
615  million  acres  of  timber.  Of  this 
total,  435  million  acres  are  privately 
owned,  180  are  publicly  owned.  We 
have  national  forests,  state  forests,  and 
community  forests.  All  of  which  is  a 
good  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
with  some  20,000  incorporated  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  it  is  ridiculous 
that  we  have  only  about  3,000  community 
forests. 

However,  a  start  has  been  made  with 
public  ownership.  Now,  the  big  problem 
is  to  make  sound  forest  farming  a  part 
of  the  regular  schedule  on  our  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  general  farms  that  have 
woodlots.  There  are  some  important 
points  for  the  average  farmer  to  con¬ 
sider. 

First,  the  mature  trees  should  be  cut 
when  they  are  “ripe.”  It  does  no  good 
(and  it  costs  money)  to  let  the  trees 
go  too  long.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
the  timber  will  be  used,  provided  it 
serves  a  profitable  use.  Recently  there 
has  been  an  excellent  market  for  fire¬ 
place  wood,  as  well  as  pulp.  Many 
trees  that  have  gone  by  their  prime 
are  still  valuable  for  firewood.  There’s 
a  brisk  demand  for  boards  and  dimen¬ 
sion  stuff,  both  hard  and  soft  wood. 
Many  farmers  plan  to  get  out  some 
lumber  for  home  use  each  year.  If  you 
need  lumber  for  building,  repairing, 
making  wagons,  or  hay  carts,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  keep  enough  ahead  so 
you  11  always  have  dry  lumber  on  hand. 
All  this  should  come  from  mature  trees. 
Trees  that  have  not  reached  maturity 
are  still  making  money  for  you  as  they 
grow.  J 

Second,  most  farm  woodlots  need 
thinning  and  some  pruning.  Let’s 
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suppose  you  have  a  typical  mixed 
stand:  white  pine,  hemlock,  maple, 
beech,  and  oak.  Mixed  in  with  this, 
there  is  probably  plenty  of  gray 
birches,  alders,  black  cherries,  stunted 
oaks,  etc.  The  sensible  thing,  first  of 
all,  is  to  get  rid  of  these  “weeds”  and 
use  them  for  fuel.  Stunted  oaks  (some¬ 
times  called  pasture  oaks)  may  make 
fence  posts.  (I’ve  used  pasture  oak 
posts  with  success;  after  they  are  dry, 
let  them  soak  in  creosote  for  a  spell) . 
After  this  type  of  growth  is  removed, 
and  after  the  mature  trees  have  been 
harvested,  there  is  usually  another  job; 
thinning  and  pruning. 

There’s  no  sense  in  letting  trees 
grow  too  closely.  There  isn’t  food 
enough,  and  too  much  shade  prevents 
the  growth  of  small  trees  for  the  har¬ 
vest  years  hence.  The  other  side  of  the 
picture  is  that  if  the  trees  are  too  iso¬ 
lated,  they  grow  bushy  and  full  of 
limbs.  On  the  writer’s  farm,  one  big 
problem  is  with  the  white  pines.  They 
come  in  too  thick.  After  some  of  the 
trees  are  eliminated,  we  make  it  a 
practice  to  cut  off  lower  limbs  so  that 
the  future  first  cut  will  be  clean.  With 
a  small  hand  axe  or  hatchet,  one  can 
prune  a  surprising  number  of  trees  in 
a  few  days. 

According  to  the  census,  the  average 
area  of  woodland  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  is  27  acres,  about  18  per  cent 
of  the  average  farm  acreage.  Probably 
considerably  more  than  the  18  per  cent 
average  could  be  more  profitably  used 
for  growing  timber  than  what  it  is  used 
for  now.  There  are  some  50,000,000  acres 
of  land  that  are  rated  sub-marginal  in 
our  country.  You  know  the  types: 
gullies,  rocky  spots,  thin-soil  upland 
strips;  places  in  the  pasture  that  don’t 
grow  enough  grass  to  put  in  your  hat. 

As  we  learn  to  use  our  land  as  the 
Creator  intended,  we  will  raise  trees 
on  these  marginal  spots.  No  matter  how 
discouraging  the  place  looks  to  you,  the 
chances  are  that  some  kind  of  tree 
will  grow  there.  Most  farms  in  the 
Northeast,  observation  shows,  have 
spots  where  trees  should  be  planted. 
The  trees  can  be  purchased  from  the 
state  nurseries  at  a  very  low  cost.  If 
you  want  to  study  up  a  bit  on  this 
subject,  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  its  excellent  bulletin 
“Forest  Farming”  No.  1794.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Cutting _  out  gray  birches  and  trimming  white  pines,  at  Windleswip  Farm  in 

Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts. 


A  Teacher  Replies 

I,  a  teacher  of  primary  children  for 
a  number  of  years,  wish  to  voice  a 
reply  to  N.  K.  W.’s  letter  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  15  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Out  of  pity  for  the  teachers  being  un¬ 
justly  condemned  as  negligent  by  those 
seemingly  prejudiced  for  some  reason, 
I  wish  to  let  them  know  my  reactions 
to  N.  K.  W.’s  statements.  I  say  “pre¬ 
judiced,”  for  usually  when  one  has  so 
strong  a  grievance,  they  have  been 
stepped  on  in  some  way.  Perhaps 
Johnny  didn’t  receive  all  A’s,  or  he 
wasn’t  given  the  lead  in  the  play,  or 
even  closer,  perhaps  one’s  desires  were 
not  accepted  by  other  members  of  the 
board. 

Back  in  the  “good  old  days”  which 
were  referred  to  as  ideal  conditions,  the 
teacher  taught  “Readin’,  Ritin’  and 
’Rithmetic,”  and  this  was  all  done  to 
the  tune  of  the  hickory  stick.  Remem¬ 
ber?  At  the  close  of  the  school,  the 
teacher’s  work  was  complete  and  the 
bringing  up  of  the  child  was  well  taken 
care  of  at  home. 

Now  let  us  look  at  today’s  teacher 
who  has  as  many  bosses  as  there  are 
parents,  plus  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent.  In  the  classroom  she 
teaches  a  score  of  subjects  hitherto  un¬ 
heard  of.  More  than  likely,  her  group 
of  small  children  is  a  group  much  too 
young  to  be  attending  school,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  desire  of  mother  to  get 
them  off  her  hands  so  she  can  accom¬ 
plish  her  daily  plans,  many  children 
are  started  off  to  school  at  the  tender 
age  of  five.  In  case  mother  wants  to 
attend  the  bridge  club  or  other  social 
function,  she  decides  it  would  be  a 
perfect  day  for  baby  brother  to  visit 
school,  so  off  he  goes.  Teacher  is  left 
with  at  least  25  youngsters,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  are  unable  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  any  great  extent.  She  dresses 
them  for  outdoors,  she  undresses  them 
for  indoors;  she  cleans  up  after  un¬ 


trained  children  and  tries  to  train  them; 
she  is  asked  to  serve  hot  lunches,  which 
of  course  she  must  prepare  and  serve. 

Children  must  go  outdoors  and  play 
on  good  days  and  at  free  periods  they 
need  the  activity.  The  child  does  not 
need  close  supervision  at  this  time  if 
he  has  some  sound  bringing  up  and 
home  training  from  his  parents.  No 
sane  teacher  would  keep  a  synall  child 
outdoors  in  bad  weather  for  any  length 
of  time  unless  the  child  was  so  obnoxi¬ 
ous  he  could  not  be  tolerated  inside.  If 
the  teacher  does  do  this  sort  of  thing 
without  sound  reason  I  should  say  “fire 
her.”  as  she  is  not  suitable  anyway,  and 
stop  complaining. 

Now,  may  I  ask  N.  K.  W.  “Did  you 
ever  let  your  boys  play  out  in  damp 
weather?  Have  they  always  been 
sheltered  from  wind  and  storm?”  If 
so,  you  are  an  amazing  person  and  the 
only  one  of  your  kind  in  the  world. 
Facts  and  statistics  show  a  great  decline 
in  child  death  rates,  so  evidently  teacher 
can’t  be  doing  too  badly  as  she  has  the 
children  nine  months  out  of  the  year. 

As  to  the  economic  situation,  the 
teacher  must  have  college  training  and 
that  costs  money.  In  most  States  she  is 
required  to  attend  Summer  sessions  at 
least  every  two  years.  She  is  severely 
criticized  if  not  well  dressed  at  all 
times  and  not  willing  to  contribute  to 
all  social  functions.  Very  little,  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  has  been  done  in  the 
legislature  for  the  teacher’s  economic 
situation,  and  the  pay  has  not  been 
increased  in  the  past  four  years  in 
order  to  meet  the  rising  economic 
standards  brought  on  by  the  war.  How 
many  of  you  also  forget  that  teacher 
is  paid  for  only  nine  months  of  the 
year? 

I  think  it  very  unfair  to  take  a  single 
case  and  condemn  all  teachers  from 
those  circumstances.  I  really  believe 
we  are  finding  as  much  love  in  teachers 
as  in  parents,  for  we  are  constantly 


being  confronted  with  horrible  murders 
of  children  by  parents,  but  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  teacher  accused  of  murder.  I 
think  the  teacher  would  be  more 
tempted  to  murder  the  parent.  J.  m.  m. 

Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  credit  for  being  first  on  record 
with  1946  prices  for  purebred  Holsteins 
was  earned  at  the  188th  R.  Austin 
Backus  Earlville  sale  as  folows:  50 
cows  averaged  $310;  16  bulls,  all  ages, 
averaged  $190;  15  bred  heifers  averaged 
$237;  9  open  heifers  -averaged  $95;  4 
three-month  old  heifers  averaged  $115; 
24  orphan  heifers  averaged  $51.  The 
offering  was  from  46  herds,  and  48 
buyers  made  new  homes  for  them. 
Eight  animals  sold  above  $400. 

The  largest  buyer  was  Malmate 
Brothers,  Ashley  Falls,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  seven  head,  $2,245;  next 
largest,  Julius  Westheimer,  Middle- 
burgh,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  10 
head,  $1,770.  -  J.  r.  p. 
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R.  I.  REDS— R.O.P.  and  U.S.  CERTIFIED 
Production  bred,  trapnested,  contest 
proven.  Headed  by  R.O.P.  Males  from 
dams  210-331  egg  records. 

U.  S.  APPROVED 

BARRED  ROCKS— ROCK  'N'  RED  CROSS. 
Fast  growth,  feathering,  vigor — broiler  or 
layer  profits.  98%  liv.  2  wks.  guar.  U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  Hatches  weekly. 

Expert  Sexing.  Catalog,  price 
list,  FREE. 

Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
Canal  Rd.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistant  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  79. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

CLEAN,  quiet  home  in  country  for  couple  or  single 

person.  Excellent  German-American  cooking.  Health¬ 
ful,  high  altitude.  Write  E.  Mildenberger,  It.  I).  1, 
Sussex,  N.  J.  _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

WILDFLOWEIt  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 

third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 

crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


January  19,  1946 

AVERY’S  Golden  VVildflower  Honey;  contains  no  buck- 
whoat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.60, 
10  lbs.  $3,00,  prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre- 
paid  3rd  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind);  10  lbs.,  $1.15  prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y.  _ 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  Grapefruit,  $2.00; 

Tangerines.  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Ramsey, 
Pomona  Park,  Fla. _ 

INDIAN  River  Fruit,  exceptionally  good,  direct  from 

groves.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit,  $3.90;  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.10;  half 
Marsh  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.40;  oranges,  $4.60; 
Temple  oranges,  $5.10.  Half-bushels:  %  of  foregoing 
prices.  On  single  shipments  of  over  4  bushels  tc  one 
addressee,  20c  per  bushel  discount.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

INDIAN  RIVER  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  tree-ripened. 

From  our  groves.  Bushel.  $5.00;  Navels  $5.50. 
Tangerines,  half-bushel  $3.50.  Express  prepaid. 
Lee  Howell,  Grower,  Titusville,  Florida. _ 

TREE  Ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed,  $2.90 

bushel,  not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw,  1012  15th  St., 
Bradenton.  Florida.  _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $2.90;  5  lbs.  $1.50,’ 

postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

WHILE  it  lasts,  honey  from  Fall  flowers  only;  1 

5-lb.  pail  $1.25  ;  1  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $6.66; 
ship  by  express  collect;  no  C.O.D..  St.  Lawrence  River 
Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  crop  hickorynut  meats.  Seived  and  hand  picked. 

Found  $1.85;  2  lbs.  $3.65;  5  lbs.  $8.75  prepaid. 
R.  L.  Harman.  Dillsburg,  Pa. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE:  Portable  35  acre  irrigation  system, 
Walter  D.  Seem,  Macungie,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED:  2,000  bags  osmunda  fern  fiber  (orchid 

peat).  Send  sample  and  price.  C.  Wranovics, 
Staten  Island  6,  New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  American  No.  1  sawmill  with  15  H.P. 

gas  engine.  Wilfred  Layman,  R.F.D.  1,  Swan  Lake, 
New  York, _ _ _ 

POWER  chain  saw  and  operators  for  hire.  A 

DesForges,  Rexford,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Old  cars,  gas,  steam,  electric.  Richard  M. 

Holland,  870  Water  St..  Fitchburg,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor,  sickle  bar,  hotbed  sash, 

outboard  motor.  Neubeck,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Real  old  license  plates,  old  auto  maga- 

zines;  also  old  automobile.  Anthony  Shupienus, 
Newport.  N.  J, _ 

WANTED:  Pony  buggies,  also  viceroy.  Will  do  some 

repairing.  Claude  Bishop.  East  Amherst.  N,  Y. 

HEAVY  bob  sled,  excellent  condition.  Write  for 

particulars,  Foster  Brothers.  Sagaponack,  N.  Y. 

32  V  OLT,  1,000  watt  aircharger,  450  ampere  batteries. 

Delco  gas  charger  and  accessories.  In  good  condition, 
used  3  years.  Write  for  particulars.  Donald  Peters, 
R.  D.  ■  No,  3.  Myerstown,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Old  guns  and  pistols  for  trophy  room. 

Give  description  and  price.  Joseph  Matron,  Jr., 
260  Gardner  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. _ 

TRACTOR  Wanted,  John  Deere  model  h.  Farm  all 

model  A,  or  Allis  Chalmers  model  B.  Bingmann. 
South  Harbor  Road,  Southhold,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25; 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  till  May 
10th;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

BARGAIN :  Incubator  capacity  3,500  eggs ;  kerosene  or 

gas  for  sale,  good  condition.  Frttzen,  Hierl  Poultry 
Farm,  Rahway  Rd..  Plainfield.  N.  J, _ 

WANTED:  Side  rake  and  closed  deck  loader.  R. 

Sidney  Smith,  Catskill,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Mower  attachment  for  Fordson  tractor. 

Joseph  Julkerskl,  Hurleyrille,  N.  Y, _ 

BOYS  bicycle,  chllds  rocking  horse,  camera,  electric 

shaver,  32-40  rifle.  All  excellent  condition.  Sell  or 
trade.  Simms,  Warwick,  N,  Y. _ 

HAND  KNIT  infants  sweaters,  shoulderettes.  Red 

Riding  hoods,  soakers,  pussy  bootees.  Write  for 
price  list,  Mrs.  H,  Carl  Brown,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

HAY  and  straw  for  sale.  Delivered  by  truck.  Satisfac¬ 

tion  guaranteed.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Small  horse  harness  wagon,  plow,  moving 

machine,  Fred  Beck,  Stanhope,  N.  J _ 

WANTED:  Small  garden  tractor,  Graveley  preferred, 

attachments,  describe  condition  fully.  BOX  2761, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Iron  Age  power  take  off  potato  digger 
excellent  condition.  Or  will  trade  for  power  off 
corn  harvester.  John  Mistark,  Pine  Grove,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 


CRAINE  Korok  is  everywhere  acclaimed 
the  most  handsome,  durable  and  trouble- 
free  masonry  silo  ever  designed. 

Korok  tile  staves  form  a  permanent  feed  stor¬ 
age  plant  that’s  acid,  rust  and  rot  proof!  Mois¬ 
ture  tight!  Perfectly  insulated  for  frost-resist¬ 
ance.  Smoother  inner  walls  eliminate  silage 
air  pockets.  Find  out  about  availabilities  now! 

Craine’s  extensive  manufacture  of  both  wood  and 
masonry  silos  assures  you  of  wider  choice  and 
quicker  delivery. 

<Ttcee<Told.et  £et.a,1*he  facts  °un 

Craine  Korok  —  the 
greatest  advancement  ever  made  in  silo 
construction!  Write  now. 

CRAINE,  INC.  126  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  - 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  illustrated  " 
folder  on  Craine  Korok  silos. 

NAME . . .  | 

ADDRESS . .  | 
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The  "Old  Reliable"  Seed  House 


VERY  SPECIAL— to  Make  New  Friends 
for  Maule's  Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 
Think  of  getting  all  these  choicest  flower  seeds  for  only 
10c!  You’ll  have  7  leading  Colors  of  Giant  Zinnias,  dahlia- 
flowered,  6  in.  across — 5  Best  Colors  Maule  Giant  Asters, 
chrysanthemum-like — 4  Best  Kinds  carnation-flow¬ 
ered  Marigolds — 4  Best  Colors  fragrant  Petu¬ 
nias  for  your  garden  and  window  boxes— ALL  20 
£  postpaid,  in  4  big  26c-Pkts.,  for  loads  of  lovely 
flowers  all  summer  and  fall.  Send  Dime  Today! 


Maule’s  Seed 
Book  FREE 

Dependable  descrip¬ 
tions  and  pictures  of 
best  Vegetables  for 
bumper  crops,  new¬ 
est  early  kinds.  Fin¬ 
est  flowers  too.  Send 
postcard,  or  coupon. 


I  Wm.  Henry  Maule  227  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa 

|  Send  Dollar  Flower  Garden 


n! 

I _ I  No.  4101.  Enclosed  is  10c. 


Send  Maule’s 
Seed  Book  FREE. 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Awards  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show 

Birds  of  a  feather  and  all  kinds  of 
feathers  got  together  at  the  annual 
Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show 
in  New  York  City,  December  28  to 
January  1.  This  year’s  exposition  of 
poultry,  waterfowl,  pigeons,  turkeys, 
and  pheasants  was  noteworthy  not  only 
for  the  large  number  of  entries  shown, 
but  also  for  their  individual  excellence. 
There  were  a  total  of  6,000  entries  in 
the  poultry  and  waterfowl  classes,  plus 
1,850  nigeon  entries,  from  38  states  and 
Canada. 

The  show  was  well  arranged  and 
capably  managed  by  Charles  N.  Bur- 
master,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y.  Judges  in 


This  White  Rock  Cockerel,  owned,  by 

R.  E.  Bonfoey  of  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  was 
named  Grand,  Champion  in  the  Large 
Class  at  the  recent  Madison  Square 

Garden  Poultry  Show. 

the  various  classes  were  Herbert  G. 
Comstock,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.;  Marcus  L. 
Davidson,  Bath,  Pa.;  Arthur  J.  Gies, 
Newton,  Conn.;  Herschel  D.  Herster, 
Niantic,  Conn.;  Fred  Huyler,  Gladstone, 
N.  J.;  John  C.  Kriner,  Stetlersville,  Pa.; 
Fred  W.  Ott,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.;  Ben  F. 
Ricketts,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  George 
Robertson,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Harold 
Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass.;  Maurice 
Wallace,  Iroquois,  Canada;  George 
Murman,  Jr.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  and  Lee 

S.  Crandall,  New  York  City.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  show, 
some  of  the  entry  birds  were  shipped 
by  airplane.  Twenty-eight  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  owned  and  exhibted  by 
J.  C.  Feldmann  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
came  in  this  manner.  These  birds  ar¬ 
rived  in  top  condition  and  won  numer¬ 
ous  premiums. 

A  special  feature  of  the  show  that 
attracted  much  interest  and  favorable 
comment  was  an  exhibit  featured  as 
“Breeds  of  the  Allies,”  in  which 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


It  has  been  our  custom  for  a  long 
time  to  have  a  moment  of  silent  prayer 
during  the  Sunday  service  at  our 
church.  During  this  moment,  each 
person  in  the  church  is  asked  to  offer 
a  prayer  for  the  lads  of  our  community 
who  are  away  from  home  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country.  Now  and  then, 
one  of  them  would  be  at  the  church 
service.  Sometime  later,  the  Parson 
was  almost  certain  to  receive  a  letter 
from  some  far  off  corner  of  the  world, 
telling  how  the  idea  of  the  people  at 
home  praying  for  him  was  making  one 
service  man  less  lonely.  Some  of  them 
even  calculated  the  difference  in  time 
between  their  stations  and  home,  and 
tried  to  set  aside  those  few  moments 
to  be  with  us  in  spirit.  One  man  sent 
the  Parson  a  copy  of  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  written  from  a  sailor’s  point  of 
view.  It  was  beautifully  done.  I  suppose 
we  might  logically  have  ended  that 
custom  of  silent  prayer  when  VJ  Day 
came  along;  but  we  did  not  because  too 
many  of  the  lads  were  still  away  from 
home.  Now  others  are  away,  and  we 
want  to  still  fdel  that  tie  with  with 
them  too. 

.You  will  remember  that  the  Parson 
wrote  something  of  this  when  he  $poke 
of  the  joy  that  some  of  us  had  in  greet¬ 
ing  the  young  folks  who  arrived  home 
for  Christmas.  Within  a  few  days  after 
that  column  appeared  in  print,  several 
nice  letters  arrived  from  people  in 
various  states.  The  Parson  has  had 
many  letters  from  readers  of  this 
column.  To  date,  in  spite  of  being  busy 
he  has  been  able  to  answer  every  one, 
though  he  has  often  thought,  “What 
would  I  ever  do  if  everyone  who  reads 
this  were  to  write  to  me?” 

Speaking  of  being  busy  reminds  me 
that  I  must  get  at  the  task  of  appointing 
committees  for  our  regular  monthly 
cafeteria  suppers  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  These  suppers  have  been  a 
custom  in  our  church  for  some  time. 
They  are  scheduled,  as  a  rule,  for  each 
month  except  the  Summer  months. 
They  are  not  served  for  profit,  but 
rather  as  a  social  affair,  to  give  our 
people  a  chance  to  get  together  in¬ 


superior  speciments  of  breeds  that 
originated  in  eight  different  nations 
were  placed  on  display.  The  nations 
and  the  kinds  of  poultry  representing 
them  were:  United  States,  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock;  England,  Buff  Orpington; 
Russia,  Orlogg;  Canada,  Chanticleer; 
France,  Houdan;  Australia,  Black  Aus- 
tralorp;  Holland,  Hamburg;  and  China, 
White  Cochin. 

A  White  Rock  cockerel,  owned  by 
R.  E.  Bonfoey,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  was 
awarded  the  coverted  honor  of  Grand 
Champion  solid  colored  bird  of  the 
show  in  the  Large  poultry  classes.  In 
the  Bantam  classes,  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pionship  honors  went  to  Sylvester  Zell, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  for  his  Bantam 
Black  Cochin  hen.  Other  champion¬ 
ship  awards  in  the  Large  bird,  water- 
fowl  and  turkey  classes  included:  Parti 
Colored  of  the  show,  Light  Brahma 
pullet,  owned  by  Elmer  Benson,  Whit¬ 
man,  Mass.;  Waterfowl,  Young  Rouen 
duck,  owned  by  Sterling  &  Son,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.;  Turkey,  Bronze  tom, 
owned  by  May  Doner  Eager,  Rodman, 
N.  Y.;  Cochins,  owned  by  Mort  Cooper, 
Lansdale,  Pa.;  Mediterranean  class, 
White  Leghorn  pullet,  Single  Comb, 
owned  by  Pioneer  Farms,  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.;  English  class,  Dark  Cornish  cock, 
owned  by  W.  S.  Pichens,  New  Castle, 
Ind.;  All  Other  Classes,  Light  Brahma 
pullet,  owned  by  Elmer  Benson.  The 
Bantam  Championships  were:  Parti 
Colored,  Silver  Duckwing  cockerel, 
owned  by  I.  V.  Van  Arsdale,  Montclair, 
N.  J.;  Solid  Colored,  Black  Cochin  hen, 
owned  by  Sylvester  Zell;  Old  English, 
Black  Red  Old  English  cockerel,  owned 
by  Hedley  Bray,  Fitchburg,  Mass.; 
Clean  Legged,  Columbian  Wyandotte 
hen,  owned  by  Joseph  A.  Roach,  Whit¬ 
man,  Mass.;  Feathered  Legged,  Black 
Cochin  hen,  owned  by  Sylvester  Zell. 
In  the  American  Poultry  Association 
special  award  division,  the  Champion 
for  the  American  classes  was  won  by  a 
Rose  Comb  Red  cock,  owned  by  J.  W. 
Sirqmons,  Geneva,  Ohio.  The  Grand 
Champion  Large  Trio  of  the  Show  was 
awarded  to  a  group  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  owned  by  Pioneer 
Farms.  The  Pigeon  Championships  were 
as  follows:  Magpies,  Frank  Hahn, 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.;  Ice,  J.  N.  High, 
Reistertown,  Md.;  Oriental  Frills,  W.  F. 
Meyer,  Cranford,  N.  J.;  Tumblers,  W. 
F.  Meyer;  Modena,  South  Side  Bantam 
Yards,  Easton.  Pa.;  Turbits,  J.  Kelley, 
Oak  Hill,  Ill.;  Hungarian,  C.  J.  Ebersole, 
Maugansille,  Md.;  Rollors,  F.  P.  Catri, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Dragoons,  J.  G. 
Anderson,  W.  Medway,  Mass.;  Kings, 
A.  M.  McGregor,  St.  Albans,  N.  Y.; 
Owls,  F.  Bechtold,  Caldwell,  N.  J.;  and 
Jacobins,  J.  Raubacher,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

The  directors  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show  have  discontinued 
the  classification  known  as  Best  Bird 
of  the  Show.  This  is  a  desirable  change, 
because  the  awarding  of  such  a  premi¬ 
um  is  entirely  meaningless,  due  to  the 
great  diversity  and  utility  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  and  breeds.  For  the  same 
reason  no  award  was  made  for  the 
Best  Pigeon  of  the  Show.  r.  d. 


formally  of  an  evening  and  come  to 
know  each  other  better,  so  that  they 
can  worship  together  with  a  greater 
sense  of  fellowship.  In  appointing  the 
committees,  we  never  ask:  “Who  works 
well  with  whom?”  There  isn’t  room  in 
the  church  for  cliques  and  we  purposely 
cross  all  lines  of  distinction  in  appoint¬ 
ing  the  various  committees.  The  people 
seem  to  like  it  that  way.  The  menus 
will  be  simple  and  the  cost  very  reason¬ 
able.  Each  woman  will  serve  on  a 
committee  only  once  in  the  year.  One 
month  will  be  the  men’s  turn  to  serve 
supper  if  things  go  according  to  plan. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  arrange 
the  same  system  we  had  last  year,  or 
not.  That  was  a  dandy.  One  of  the  men 
who  is  an  especially  good  hand  at  it, 
made  beef  stew.  Perhaps  beef  stew 
doesn’t  sound  like  anything  special,  but 
that  particular  beef  stew  established  a 
reputation  that  has  had  all  of  our 
people  waiting  for  another  supper  just 
like  it.  Of  course  the  men  went  be¬ 
yond  what  they  really  had  to  do  be¬ 
cause  they  were  determined  to  show 
the  women  fqlks  that  they  could  do  an 
extra  fine  job.  They  decorated  the 
dining  room,  put  center  pieces  on  the 
tables,  and  generally  put  on  great  style, 
getting  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  it. 
Yes,  we  will  really  have  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  the  men  equally  well 
organized  for  that  project  again. 

Rev  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
New  Jersey 


Rev.  L.  William  Hones 

Rev.  L.  William  Hones  died  after  a 
brief  illness  on  December  24  at  the 
age  of  81.  He  had  been  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Roscoe,  Sullivan 
County,  New  York,  for  25  years  He 
graduated  from  the  Bloomfield  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Bloomfield.  New 
Jersey,  in  1890  and  was  ordained  the 
same  year.  His  first  pastorate  was  at 
Ravenswood,  Long  Island. 

Dr.  Hones  became  not  only  a  success¬ 
ful  and  beloved  pastor  in  Roscoe,  but 
also  a  useful  and  popular  citizen  in 
Sullivan  County.  He  served  as  super¬ 
visor  of  his  township  on  the  county 
board.  He  owned  gnd  edited  the 
Sullivan  County  Review  for  some  years, 
and  had  been  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Press  Association. 
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Large  While  Holland  Poults 


BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  TURKEY  POINTS 


HILLPOT  HATCHERIES 

Box  2  Frenchtown,  New  jersey 


The  family  favorite,  U.  S.  D.  A.  A  small 
type  white  turkey.  Tube  tested — U.  S. 
Pullorum  approved.  Large,  new, 
exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Early 
orders  advantageous. 

BABY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Crosses  and  White 
Leghorns.  Blood  tested,  U.  S. 
approved. 

DUCKLINGS 

White  Runners  and  White  Pekins. 
Hatches  each  week. 


Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Write  for  free 
literature  and  price  list. 


Herrick  Semi-Scalders 

Electrically  Heated — Thermostatically  Controlled 
HOLDS  TEMPERATURE  WITHIN  ONE  DEGREE 
Insulated  With  Mineral  Wool 

Stops  heat  loss.  Saves  time  and  work  Poultry  Picking. 

Sizes  29  to  100  gallons  at  $80  to  $267.50. 

Ask  about  Copper  Lined  Tanks.  Many  in  use  over  12  years. 

ANSELM  FRANKEL,  Box  6G,  GREENFIELD.  MASS. 


N.J.  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Tested  Flocks 
5  Popular  Breeds  2  Crosses 
Write  for  Folder  and  Price  List 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  INC. 
Box  41-N,  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


s 
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BIG  BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Official  Penna.  State  Bloodtested.  Extra  Quality,  Better 
Hatched,  Proflt-Bred  Chicks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run 
Top  Quality  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Can  ship 
C.  O.  D.  Mating  List.  Prices  free. 

Noll’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


^  JUNIATA 
cHK  LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100. 

Our  31st  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  I’NSENEI),  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
$20  and  $22  per  10ft. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BURN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Day  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Repro¬ 
duced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex-Link 
Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500  breeders 
pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  delivery  dates. 
Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  Tel.  Wrentham  358 


with  Dr.  Salsbury's 

REN-O-SAL 

Easy  to  Use 
Drinking  Water 
Medicine 


A  new  kind  of  drinking 
water  medicine!  Dr. 

Salsbury ’s  Ren-O-Sal  helps 
your  chicks  to  faster  growth,  earlier  weight  de¬ 
velopment,  quicker  maturity ,  earlier  egg  produc¬ 
tion  as  shown  by  tests  at  the  Dr.  Salsbury 
Research  Farm.  Thousands  praise  it.  Easy 
to  use:  Safe  in  any  waterer— even  metal.  So, 
give  your  chicks  Ren-O-Sal,  in  the  drinking 
water,  right  at  the  start.  Use  it  regularly. 
Also  prevents  spread  of  cecal  ( bloody )  cocci- 
diosis.  Use  it  at  the  first  sign  of  an  outbreak 
according  to  directions  on  the  package. 

When  you  get  your  chicks,  ask  for  genuine  Dr. 
Salsbury  j  Ren-O-Sal,  in  economy  size  package. . 
At  hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Naiion-wid e  Poultry  Service 

• 

• 

Double  -Purpose 
*  •  DRINKING  WATER#  • 
MEDICINE 

(1)  Stimulates  GROWTH 

(2)  Prevents 

CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns — Warning!  Shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  mean  a  limited  supply  of  chicks.  Re¬ 
serve  your  order  now!  Large  type  birds  (see  page  15  in 
our  catalog)  capable  of  producing  profits  from  eggs  and 
meat.  Hanson,  Ghostley,  KAUDER,  Barron  Breeding. 
Besides  thousands  of  ROP.  &  HOP.  candidate  cockerels 
purchased  past  three  years.  Four  years  Eamesway  ser¬ 
vice,  98%to  100%  pullet  guarantee,  triple  inspected 
chicks  per  catalog.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  Free  offers  and 
discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  36  page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04K,  Holland,  Michigan 


atciierles;  34  years’  experience:  our  own 
farm.  Hardy,  northern-bred  stock.  We 
EXPRESS!  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  prices.  The  Miller  Hatchery,  Department  55, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  or  Madison  1,  Wisconsin. 


QUALITY  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire  Reds.  All  breeds 
Straight  Run  or  Sexed.  Breeders  Bloodtested  and  culled. 
Carefully  selected  for  heavy  weight  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  flock  average.  Shipments  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  week.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our  FREE 
illustrated  catalog  and  prices  describing  our  stock 
and  Hatchery. 

McALISTERV  I LLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


J^lULSHFARMfCHICKiL 


a 


■  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  A 
Blood  Tested.  Satisfaction  &  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  22nd  year. 

Write  for  our  new  Free  Catalog  A  Prices 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  I 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

ruggged  white  leghorns 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Straight 
Run  chicks.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Feb.,  March  and  April.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Wed.  of 
each  week.  Send  for  your  Free  Catalog  at  once. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  _  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Booking  Orders  For  Chicks 

Rocks,  Reds,  Barred  Cross,  sex  link,  pullets  and  cockerels. 

NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 


CHICKS  $10.00-100  C.  O.  D. 

From  Blood-tested  Breeders.  As  hatched.  New  Hamp- 
shijes.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Roek-Hampshire 
Cross.  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

25-$3.00;  50-$5.50 ;  100-$I0.08. 

Write  for  prices  on  started  Chicks. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R-7.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


^  TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


™  V 1 J  O  U1U-I.U  V1X11JL  tuaicj  i  a  uui  i*.  U.  I  .  liens 

Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls.  $3-100 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  breeders.  Write 

ALSON  VAN  WAGNER,  Box  R,  Hyde  Park.  N. 


500  PT'REBRED  White  African  Guinea  hens.  Young 
birds  $5.00  per  pair.  Extra  hens  60%  of  pair  price. 

R.  CAMPBELL,  JR..  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

We  specialize  in  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  poults  from  blood  tested 
select  breeders.  Write  for  literature 
and  price  list. 

Raymond  F.  Bradley,  Southington,  Conn. 


POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND  WHITE 
HOLLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Vnder  National  Improvement  Plan 

Straight  Breeds  and  Cross — Pullorum  Tested 

Sexed  if  desired.  Fast  growth  for  those  who 
seek  the  best.  Thousands  weekly.  Wholesale  and 
retail.  Immediate  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &.  HATCHERIES 
MT.  AIRY,  MD.  PHONE  116 


GUY’S  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND 
WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Now  supplying  some  of  the  largest  grow'ers  in 
Michigan  and  nearby  states.  Hatched  from  real 
quality  -  supervised  tube  tested  Michigan,  flocks. 
Poults  exclusively.  Send  for  free  turkey  catalog. 

GUY’S  ALL-TURKEY  HATCHERY 
Box  37,  1050  Parkhurst  Ave.  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


There  are  two  sides  to  every  argument.  For  years 
we've  been  telling  our  side:  that  we  buy  fine  R.O.P. 
breeding  stock  to  improve  Pennsylvania  Farms 
chicks.  This  year  we  made  a  survey  of  a  number 
of  our  regular  customers,  picked  at  random,  to  see 
how  our  breeding  program  actually  worked  out  in  the 
average  laying  house.  Here's  a  summary  of  their 
side  of  the  story. 

EGG  PRODUCTION — averaged  183.74  eggs  per  bird, 
taken  on  a  hens-housed  basis.  (And  we  counted  only 
the  eggs  sold — not  those  used  at  home.) 

SUMMARY  OF  THIS  YEAR’S  R.O.P.  BREEDING 


MATURITY — On  the  average,  the  pullets  started  to 
lay  at  5.41  months  —  in  time  for  the  high-priced 
fall  and  winter  markets — and  they  averaged  46.05% 
production  during  the  first  two  months  of  laying. 
CURLING  AND  MORTALITY— Only  6.34%  of  the 
birds  were  lost,  through  both  culling  and  death, 
during  the  year — which  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  figure 
for  mortality  alone. 

Details  of  this  customer  survey,  and  lots  of  other 
interesting  things  about  Pennsylvania  Farms 
chicks,  are.  in  our  new  catalog. 


Hatching  and  Breeding 
Turkeys 

In  the  old  days  most  turkeys  were 
raised  on  luck.  When  mysterious  dis¬ 
ease  got  into  the  flock  and  caused  dis¬ 
astrous  losses,  the  breeder  digested  his 
deficit  as  best  he  could  and  laboriously 
built  up  his  brood  stock  again,  or  else 
he  quit,  convinced  that  turkey  raising 
was  a  losing  game.  He  was  right.  If 
turkeys  are  raised  blindly,  in  the  hope 
that  everything  will  come  out  all  right, 
it  usually  does  not.  There  is  no  depend¬ 
able  profit  in  hit-and-miss  turkey  rais¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  science.  If  it  be  approached 
from  this  angle,  and  the  basic  rules  be 
learned  and  observed,  then  there  are 
few  businesses  which  repay,  dollar  for 
dollar,  so  generously  as  it  does. 

It  is  of  course  essential  to  start  with 
good  foundation  stock,  because  success 
depends  largely  on  heredity.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  Just  one  will 
serve  to  illustrate.  Fowl  typhoid,  be¬ 
sides  being  contagious,  is  transmitted 
through  the  eggs.  There  alone  you  have 
the  potential  difference  between  profit 
and  a  total  loss.  Egg  shells  are  porous; 
suppose  a  careless  breeder  has  used 
fly  spray  or  other  poisonous  compounds 
around  his  setting  eggs,  and  this  has 
fallen  on  them.  Yes,  you  have  guessed 
it,  the  fertility  has  been  killed.  If  you 
have  bought  such  eggs  for  hatching, 
your  money  has  been  thrown  away. 
That  is  why  you  should  deal  only  with 
thoroughly  reliable  breeders  if  you  are 
planning  to  make  your  start  from  eggs. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  know  your 
source  of  supply  if  you  start  with  poults 
or  mature  birds.  There  are  too  many 
risks  for  anyone  to  take  a  chance.  The 
beginner  should  start  with  Spring 
poults.  This  stock  should  be  fattened 
for  Fall  sale,  but  if  selection  of  foun¬ 
dation  breeding  stock  is  to  be  made,  such 
birds  should  be  segregated  before  the 
actual  intensive  market-fattening  period 
starts.  Here  are  some  things  to  look  for 
in  choosing  breeding  stock.  Pick  the 
maturest  birds.  Swift  maturity  means 
added  cash.  Well-developed  beards  in 
male  birds  indicate  virility.  They  should 
have  large,  well-shaped  heads  and  short 
beaks.  Note  their  legs;  they  should  be 
sturdy;  their  carriage  alert  and  proud. 
The  breastbone  should  measure  seven 
to  seven  and  one-half  inches  long.;  their 
frame  wide  and  well  developed.  Select 
and  save  birds  of  this  type  and  you 
are  off  to  a  good  start. 

Drafts  are  death  to  poults.  All  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  from  above,  and  the 
brooder  house  itself  should  sit  well  out 
in  the  sunlight,  which  will  help  to 
keep  it  disease-free.  The  average  hover 
accommodates  around  100  poults.  Never 
crowd  too  many  poults  into  a  brooder. 
Start  your  brooding  heat  at  98  to  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit  at  the  center  of  the 
hover.  Poults,  being  individual  in 
temperament,  will  pick  the  heat  they 
like  best.  Nevertheless,  a  burlap  apron 
should  be  placed  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  hover  to  guard  against  any  of  them 
straying  into  cold  corners.  Heat  is 
reduced  gradually  as  the  poults  grow 
older. 

Correct  perching  is  an  important 
feature  of  turkey  raising  that  is  often 
neglected.  Unless  discouraged  from  it, 
a  poult  will  perch  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  balances  itself  on  the  breastbone, 
because  they  are  built  that  way.  This 
bone  is  soft  in  young  birds,  and  when 
continuously  rested  on  becomes  bent. 
That  throws  them  out  of  first  class 
when  marketed  and  the  producer  loses 
several  cents  on  every  pound  of  meat. 
So  perch  birds  properly.  The  best 
method  is  to  use  low  horizontal  racks 
of  one  by  three,  surfaced  and  laid  flat. 
This  forces  the  poults  to  spread  their 
toes,  thus  balancing  automatically,  and 
does  not  let  them  rest  on  their  breast¬ 
bones.  This  care  is  necessary  for  just 
a  few  weeks. 

Do  not  keep  breeding  stock  with 
birds  to  be  fattened  for  market.  Early 
October  is  the  best  time  to  start  fatten¬ 
ing,  because  by  then  the  frames  of 
early  Spring  birds  have  reached  their 
full  growth.  Keep  plenty  of  feed  and 
green  stuff  available;  it  should  be  given 
several  times  a  day,  rather  than  all  at 
once.  Hens  gain  about  two  and  one-half 
pounds  per  month  and  young  toms 
about  five  pounds.  By  Christmas  time 
the  flock,  fattened,  should  average  about 
17  pounds  each.  c.  a.  u. 

New  Jersey 


Poultry  Labor  Savers 

We  try  to  save  ourselves  all  the  extra 
labor  that  we  can  and  in  saving  labor, 
one  saves  time  of  course.  One  way  we 
have  found  to  save  labor  and  time  is 
to  partition  off  a  corner  of  the  poultry 
house  where  we  keep  poultry  feeds, 
hundred  pound  sacks  of  oyster  shell  and 
such  equipment  as  is  frequently  used 
in  the  poultry  house.  We  keep  the 
feeds  in  big  50-gallon  kerosene  drums; 
that  is,  they  once  were  kerosene  drums. 
These  are  kept  covered.  We  mix  our 
feeds  in  the  poultry  house.  You  have  to 
keep  watch  though  that  no  mold  de¬ 
velops  from  the  hot  humid  atmosphere 
in  the  poultry  house,  so  it  is  best  to 
keep  only  a  few  days’  supply  on  hand; 
and  of  course,  this  section  must  be  so 
the  chickens  can’t  get  to  it.  Here  on 
shelves  we  also  store  poultry  equipment 
and  remedies,  including  the  big  poultry 
spraying  equipment  and  all  such.  This 
means  that  filling  the  feeders  and  putting 
the  grit  in  the  feeder  reserved  for  that 
purpose  does  not  mean  a  lot  of  extra 
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trips.  We  grind  much  of  our  own  feeds, 
and  haul  them  directly  to  the  poultry 
house,  thus  eliminating  an  extra  trip 
later  on. 

We  haul  water  to  the  laying  houses 
in  or  on  a  two-wheeled  pushcart, 
using  10-gallon  cans  from  our  local 
creamery.  When  it  is  feasible  to  haul 
very  much,  we  use  the  car.  We  think 
it’s  easier  on  the  car  than  it  is  on  us; 
in  any  case,  we  don’t  carry  the  water 
by  hand.  If  we  owned  our  own  place, 
we’d  try  to  pipe  the  water. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  store  straw  for 
litter  and  nests  in  the  laying  houses,  be¬ 
cause  it  invites  mice,  rats  and  mold, 
but  we  haul  the  straw  to  the  laying 
house  in  the  trailer  using  the  car,  and 
it  saves  time  and  labor.  Our  nests  are 
fixed  so  that  they  are  removable  and 
every  so  often  we  remove  them  and 
haul  them  to  the  straw  stack,  filling  them 
with  the  straw  and  fixing  nice  nesting 
material.  Sometimes  straw  is  taken  to 
the  laying  house  in  gunny  sacks. 

Doing  your  own  grinding  not  only 
saves  money  on  poultry  feed  but  when 
community  purchases  and  grinding  are 
done  together,  it  means  that  more  of 
you  can  mix  feeds  in  quantity  and  do 
it  in  less  time  with  less  labor  and  at 
cheaper  costs. 

Maybe  you  are  using  too  small  poul¬ 
try  fountains.  We  like  to  use  the  10- 
gallon  size,  with  kerosene  lamps  built 
in  under  the  platform.  We  keep  these 
lighted  during  cold  days,  and  in  this 
way  never  have  the  extra  labor  of 
cleaning  out  frozen  fountains,  or  of 
warming  water  every  morning  and 
laboriously  carrying  it  to  the  laying 
house.  It’s  ready  as  soon  as  the  hens 
come  from  the  roosts  in  early  morning. 
These  heated  fountains  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  many  times  over.  Since  we  use 
a  type  that  requires  quite  a  high  plat¬ 
form  and  the  lamp  is  well  up,  and  since 
we  also  use  a  wire  platform  under  the 
fountains  at  all  times  for  sanitary  rea¬ 
sons,  we  do  not  feel  there  is  much 
danger  from  fire.  If  you  feel  there  is  a 
hazard  in  your  laying  house,  you  might 
try  suspending  the  fountains  from  the 
rafters  overhead  at  a  proper  height  for 
drinking.  You’ll  have  to  use  strong- 
wire  for  this,  but  it  will  do  away  with 
the  danger  of  upsetting  the  fountains. 

Nothing  has  saved  quite  as  much 
work  for  us  as  using  dropping  pits.  We 
use  roosting  racks  about  18  inches  above 
the  floor,  with  poultry  netting  tightly 
stretched  under  them.  The  roosting 
racks  are  constructed  so  that  they  can 
be  lifted  at  the  bottom  and  hooked  to 
the  ceiling  for  easier  cleaning.  There  is 
poultry  netting  in  front  too,  so  that 
hens  can’t  get  at  the  manure.  Then, 
when  litter  is  cleaned  out,  droppings 
can  also  be  removed.  Some  poultrymen 
do  not  remove  droppings  much  ‘more 
often  than  twice  a  year. 

We  put  jump  boards  in  front  of  the 
nests,  so  that  at  night  when  the  last 
eggs  are  gathered,  the  jump  boards 
fold  up  and  can  be  locked  in  place. 
This  keeps  hens  from  roosting  in  the 
nests  and  helps  to  keep  them  clean; 
thus  they  don’t  need  to  have  fresh 
nesting  material  so  often.  A  coop  for 
broody  hens  is  built  on  top  of  the  tier 
of  nests,  and  thus  it  is  very  easy  to 
catch  hens  that  want  to  set  and  place 
them  in  a  broody-coop.  It  saves  the 
time  and  labor  of  taking  them  some¬ 
where  else,  and  they  can  be  caught  the 
first  night.  Feed  and  water  will  also 
be  handier  for  them.  I  nail  tin  cans  to 
the  outside  of  the  coop  for  broody  hens 
and  keep  it  filled  for  them  with  feed 
and  water.  We  also  use  this  broody - 
coop  to  shut  up  the  hens  when  we 
plan  to  dress  a  bunch  the  next  day  for 
the  freezer  locker,  or  for  canning 
chicken.  Of  course,  no  feed  is  given  to 
these  birds.  This  makes  their  crops 
empty  and  they  are  easier  to  dress;  it 
also  saves  feed.  A  catching  hook  is  kept 
on  a  nail  just  inside  the  chicken  house 
door,  so  we  don’t  have  to  look  for  it 
every  time  we  want  to  catch  a  chicken. 

We  keep  some  mash  feeders  on  the 
roosting  rack  to  encourage  hens  to  eat 
and  lay  more,  but  for  the  feeders  which 
we  use  on  the  ground,  we  prefer  V- 
shaped  feed  troughs  that  stand  on  legs, 
with  perches  alongside  for  the  hens. 
These  have  a  reel  over  the  top  whiph 
keeps  the  hens  from  getting  into  the 
trough  or  roosting  on  it.  We  make  them 
ourselves  from  a  pattern  we  got  from 
our  State  extension  service.  We  feel 
these  feeders  save  us  money,  and  since 
they’re  quite  sanitary,  they  save  us 
work  and  trouble,  and  also  feed.  It  is 
Pa  mighty  pretty  sight  to  see  rows  of 
laying  hens  strung  along  on  each  side, 
eating  away  for  all  they're  worth,  b.  p. 


Hen  House  Is  Wet 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
my  hen  house.  It  is  wet  all  the  time. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  keep 
it  dry?  I  put  two  ventilators  in  the 
roof,  and  still  it  is  wet.  i.  w. 

Hen  house  dampness  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  Winter  problems.  It  may 
be  due  to  a  cold  floor,  a  cold  house, 
too  much  air  moving  through  the  house, 
too  many  birds  for  the  floor  space,  and 
many  other  things.  Your  ventilators 
help  to  give  you  a  cold  damp  pen.  Try 
closing  the  ventilators  and  using  your 
front  windows  for  ventilation,  and  try 
to  close  up  the  house  so  it  will  be  about 
10  degrees  warmer  inside  than  out. 
This  may  mean  insulating  the  roof  and 
side  walls  and  back  wall  of  your  house. 
If  you  could  put  in  some  heat,  it  would 
be  easy  to  keep  the  pen  dry. 


SIRES:  In  the  past  three  years  our  purchases  of 
pedigreed  males  from  R.O.P.  dams  and  hatching  eggs  from  R.O.P.  matings  have  amounted  to  $25,045.40. 
Here  are  the  dams’  records  behind  this  year's  breeding  sires. 


EGGS  LAID 
IN  YEAR 

White  Leghorns  . 200  to  346 

New  Hampshires  . 200  to  302 

White  Rocks  . 201  to  313 

Barred  Rocks  . 200  to  303 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 200  to  294 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  superior  — 

CROSSBREDS — Hamp-Rocks  (Sex-linked  egg  cross), 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  broiler  cross). 
Minorca-Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 


AVERAGE 
EGG  WEIGHT 
(oz.  per  doz) 
25.57 
26.03 
26.31 
25.29 
26.09 


AVERAGE 
BODY  WEIGHT 
(lbs.) 

4.65 

6.40 

6.44 

6.52 

6.19 


Largest 

State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ...  for 

„  ___iw  Since  it  helps  us 

ordering  early  as  vvell  as  /ou  if 

you  book  your  order  well  in  advance,  we 
offer  a  money-saving  discount.  Details  and 
low  prices  sent  with  catalog- 


FARMS  HATCtttSX 


STATE  SUPERVISED-OFFICIALBLOCD-TESTID  CHICKS  I 


FREE  CATALOG 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for  your  copy. 
Contains  facts  on  kind  of  breeding 
(hat  gets  more  eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed — and  cuts  your 
costs. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa.  gL 


PARKS 


OLDEST 

STRAIN 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 


U.S. 
R.O.P. 
A  Statt 
Supervised 

Hore*s  high  pro^ 
d  action  In  America's 
bsst  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catatoo  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


HAVE  THE  BREEDING 
THAT  BUILDS  PROFITS 

Over  22  years  experience  in  de- 
’  veloping  the  “Mapes  strain  for 
practical  production.  From  R.O.P. 
sired  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 
breeders  Mapes  Hamps,  Br.  Bocks, 
,  Leghorns,  Bock-Red  and  Red-Rock 

|  Crosses  have  proven  ability.  Demand  is  heavy — re- 
1  serve  yours  now.  Write 

IMAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  R.  Middletown,  N.V. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Rocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


LW 

Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
r  quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  eatalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Rocks,  “Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


% 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


-BEAUTIFUL  MAMMOTH  MINORCAS- 


Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  white 
eggs  delicious  meat.  Free  colored  literature. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO.  INDIANA 

Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine.  Iowa 


SCHWEGLERS  Worlds  Record 

Winnincj  Chicks 


20  WORLD’S  RECORDS 


the 


VA/LABLE 

YearArounc 


FOR  SCHWEGLER’S  “TH  0  R-O-B  R  EDS”  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS,  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World's  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  VETERANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG— 

Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred"  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


SCHWEGLERS 

HATCHERY 


WHIT*4tOO( 

|  BABYS-J  /*  AA  PER 
CHICKS  lO.UV  100 


\ 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

»  OKPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED 
BORAS 

Now  ready!  1946  booklet  on  these 
wonderful  chicks.  Tells  the  story, 
honestly,  sincerely.  Write  today. 
Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction.  Good  Meat. 

_  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


5,500  Vt.-U 


cain  anas 

Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain's  snappy  chicks 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Reds, 

Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 

Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  egg  production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


lhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


73 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE' 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

TURKEYS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 

5,000  Breeders,  State  Blood- 
Tested,  under  National  Turkey 
Improvement '  Plan.  All  birds 
on  the  farm  were  hatched 
from  eggs  from  U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean  flocks. 

Now  taking  orders  for, 
«.>  Day-Old  and  Started 

rvrtie  Poults,  up  to  10 

for  weeks  old. 

Prices  and 
Particulars. 

Visitors  Invited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.Y. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  get  early  discounts 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


QUALITY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Whites,  and  Narragansetts 

Vigorous  stock.  A  Clean  Hatchery-Dependable  Service 

OUR  POULTS  LIVE 

We  can  fill  large  orders,  on  time  and  to  your  satisfaction. 

WRITE  US  OR  PHONE  7737 

HIGHLAND  FARM 


SELLERSVILLE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Passed. 

Highest  Quality  obtainable.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

E.  H.  BURNS.  McOANIEL,  MARYLAND 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  poults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 
It’s  free!  WYNGARDEN  FARMS,  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  20.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckebosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 

from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale.  Pullorum  clean  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  Order  early. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


—REAL  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS— 
lots  of  50  to  1000.  None  better.  Write  now  to— 

S.  W  KLINE.  MIDDLECREEK.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Choice  dates  open  now  for  poults.  Broadbreasted,  Bronze, 
Narragansetts,  Whites,  Pullorum  Clean.  Breeders  for 

sale.  LOU’S  TURKEY  FARM,  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Now  taking  orders.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White 
Holland  Turkey  Poults.  Vermont  stock  pullorum  free 
tested.  ROUND  HILL  FARM,  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 


DUCKS 


BRONZE,  BOURBON,  ROYAL  PALM  BREEDERS. 
ELSIE  HALLOCK,  WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN. 

WHITE  PEKINS  AND 
WHITE  RUNNERS 

Hatches  every  week.  Get  price  list. 

HIM  POT  HATCHERIES,  Frenchlown  200,  N.J. 
WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  Baby  ducklings. 

Now  booking  orders  for  1946  season.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Hatches  weekly 
25-$7.00 ;  50  $ 1 3.50 ;  100-$26.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  Profits. 

Moadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM.  WILSON.  NEW  YORK 


Tunnel  Nests  for  Layers 

Please  send  me  some  information 
about  the  so-called  tunnel  nest  for 
layers.  w.  f.  h. 

Windsor  County,  Vermont 

The  nests  you  mention  are  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  old  New  Hampshire  nests 
of  that  type.  This  nest  was  about  two 
feet  wide,  length  as  desired,  with  a 
sloping  top  about  one  foot  high  in  front 
and  two  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the 
rear.  Part  of  the  top  is  hinged  to  use 
for  picking  up  eggs  and  putting  in 
litter.  The  original  nests  as  used  by 
many  New  Hampshire  poultrymen 
have  entrances  or  exits  at  each  end 
near  the  rear  of  the  nests.  A  jump 
board  is  provided  at  each  end  for  the 
hen  to  use  in  getting  into  the  nest.  You 
will  need  to  provide  a  board  high 
enough  at  each  entrance  to  keep  the 
litter  and  eggs  in  the  nests.  The  Massa 
chusetts  Experiment  Station  recently 
made  one  change  in  this  type  of  nest, 
by  putting  an  entrance  and  exit  in  the 
center  of  the  front;  thus,  it  is  claimed 
there  is  less  breakage.  This  idea  is  well 
worth  trying  out.  „ 

Blood  Clots 

Though  all  our  pullets  seem  lively 
and  healthy,  we  found  a  round  tiny 
egg  yesterday,  filled  with  blood-tinted 
egg-white  around  a  blood  clot,  shaped 
like  a  big  lima  bean  covered  with  a 
membrane.  Could  you  explain  what 
seems  to  be  wrong?  m.  c. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Blood  clots  in  eggs  are  very  common, 
and  you  do  not  need  to  worry  as 
to  the  health  of  your  birds.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  all  eggs  sold  at  retail 
should  be  candled  to  remove  all  blood 
clots  or  meat  spots. 

What  happens  is  that,  as  the  egg  yolk 
is  being  passed  out  of  the  sac  in  which 
it  develops,  a  blood  vessel  is  ruptured 
and  some  blood  passes  along  into  the 
[oviduct  and  is  included  in  the  egg. 
Sometimes  adding  some  extra  cod  liver 
oil  to  the  ration  will  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blood  clots.  However,  if  you 
are  using  a  ready-mixed  feed,  you 
better  check  with  your  feed  dealer  be¬ 
fore  making  any  changes  in  your 
feeding. 

Chick  Manure  and  Mortality 

I  recently  went  into  the  broiler  rais¬ 
ing  business  and  would  like  to  make 
some  inquiries.  My  chicks  are  being 
raised  entirely  in  batteries;  therefore 
the  droppings  are  extremely  clean.  Is 
there  a  demand  for  this  fertilizer?  If 
so,  what  is  the  usual  selling  price?,  I 
would  also  like  to  know  what  the 
general  mortality  rate  in  baby  chicks 
should  be  per  hundred.  v.  c.  d. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Clean  poultry  droppings  are  now 
worth  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton.  You 
should  contact  some  truck  crop  pro¬ 
ducers  who  desire  such  fertilizer.  The 
mortality  rate  in  chicks  is  quite  vari¬ 
able.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  it  is  about  25  to  30  per  cent  up 
until  housing  time.  However,  disease 
free,  rugged  chicks  should  live  much 
better  than  such  an  average.  You  should 
not  lose  over  8  to  10  per  cent  to  24 
weeks  of  age;  but  much  of  the  mortality 
;may  occur  in  the  first  two  weeks. 
Mortality  to  10  to  12  weeks  should  not 
exceed  6  to  8  per  cent  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  radically  wro'ng. 

Handling  Laying  Pullets 

Please  tell  me  how  to  feed  and  handle 
my  laying  pullets,  that  are  beginning 
to  drop  off  some  in  egg  production. 

New  York  j.  l.  b. 

The  best  method  of  feeding  these  new 
pullets  is  to  purchase  a  ready  mixed 
all-mash  feed;  and  keep  it  before  them 
all  the  time  in  a  hopper.  In  addition, 
you  will  need  to  provide  a  small  hopper 
of  oyster  shell  so  that  it  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  available;  also,  use  a  suitable 
water  container,  and  if  possible,  a 
water  heater  to  keep  the  water  from 
freezing  in  severe  weather.  If  you  have 
electric  lights  use  a  15-watt  light  in 
the  center  of  their  pen,  and  give  the 
birds  all  night  light,  from  dark  to 
dawn.  You  will  then  be  able  to  get 
much  better  winter  production  from 
these  birds. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chicks 

Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are  available:  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New 
Hampshires,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Wyandotte*.  Also  these 
two  sensational  hybrids — Minorca  Leghorns  and  Austra 
Whites.  Prompt  service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  from 
Michigan's  largest  and  most  modern-  hatchery. 

32  Page  Catalog  Free 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


INGLESIDE CHICKS 

N  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satiifaction. 
INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Crosses.  Free  folder. 


Live.  lay.  pay  Leghorns, 


BALL  HATCHERY. 


BOX  Y,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


-CHICKEN  ,  AND  TURKEY  COOPS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY  — LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlols  ot  Less 

CHECKROW’S 

BOX  MS,  TROY;  NEW  YORK 
Write  for  Dtwriptive  Circular  and  Frier  list 


Pullets  Pick  at  Eyes 

I  have  come  across  an  unusual  thing. 
Some  of  my  chickens  have  started  pick¬ 
ing  at  the  others’  eyes.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  causes  this  and  a  remedy  for 
it?  They  are  healthy  pullets,  and  I 
would  like  to  check  this.  j.  k. 

Eye  picking  is  rather  unusual,  al¬ 
though  it  does  occur  occasionally.  I 
would  suggest  a  change  in  management 
to  keep  these  birds  busier,  so  they  will 
not  have  time  for  cannibalism.  It  is  also 
possible  that  there  may  be  feed  or  other 
material  that  is  getting  around  the  eyes 
of  these  birds  which  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  others,  and  starts  pick¬ 
ing.  I  would  suggest  a  careful  check-up 
on  this  and  also  a  change  of  feeding, 
or  other  management  practices  to  keep 
these  birds  more  completely  occupied  all 
day.  You  might  also  try  feeding  some 
extra  protein  such  as  condensed  milk, 
or  a  hopper  of  meat  scrap. 


WENE 


mm 


COST  LESS  With  Advanced 
EXTRA-PROFIT  BREEDING 


If  you  have  held  back  about  owning  genuine  U.  S.  R.O.P. 
Sired  Chicks  on  account  of  expense,  mail  coupon  below  for 
prices  that  everyone  today  can  easily  afford.  More  than  that— * 
Wene  Egg  Breeding  today  is  a  new,  advanced  breeding  that  is 
as  far  ahead  of  pre-war  breeding  as  the  1946  plane  is  ahead 
of  a  1939  flying  machine. 


SPECIAL  FLOCKS  BRED 
for  EVERY  PURPOSE 


HEN  BREEDER  R.  0.  P.  SIRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLET  S  or  chicks  from  50,000 
2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS 
(no  pullets)  laying  eggs  averaging 
25  to  30  oz.  per  doz. — shells  chalk-white.  25,000 
U.  S.  N.J.  CERTIFIED  hen  breeders,  100% 
mated  to  200-300  egg  R.O.P.  Sires. 

EAST’S  LARGEST 
PRODUCER  OF 
SPECIALTY  CROSS  BREEDS 

Sex-Link  PULLETS  are  phenomenal  layers. 
WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  B RAM-ROCKS— ex¬ 
clusive  WENE  developments  for  the  premium 
broiler,  fryer,  roaster  and  capon  trade  as  well  as  the 
producer  of  brown  eggs  for  select,  fancy  egg  mar¬ 
kets.  WENE  cross  LEGHORN-MINORCAS 
for  the  exclusive,  TOP-GRADE  WHITE  EGG 
trade.  WENE  RED-ROCKS  for  meat  or  eggs, 
crossed  from  our  finest  matings. 

R.  0.  P.  SIRED  HEAVY  BREEDS 

Wene  Super-X  White 
Rock,  New  Hampshire, 

Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red, 

U.  S.  N.  J.  Certified 
breeders,  mated  with 
R.O.P.  Males.  Eggs  set 
average  25-30  oz.  per  doz. 

Foremost  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  proved  blood  lines. 

Other  heavy  breed  chicks 
include  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Jersey  Wh.  Giants, 


NOW  READY  for  POSTWAR  SALE- 
READ  REPORTS  from  CUSTOMERS 
WHO  HAVE  ALREADY  MADE  TESTS 

Mrs.  Herman  J.  Neu,  Prattsburg,  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
N.  Y.,  writes:  “We  have  pur-  money  received,  saying  he  would 
chased  Wene  Chicks  several  con-  not  believe  it  if  I  had  not  been 
secutive  years.  This  year,  200  able  to  show  him  the  records.’’ 
Wene  Wyan-Rocks  brought  us  Roland  F.  Ross,  New  York  State: 
8186.65  at  3  months.  The  eggs  “Pullets  laid  very  well— planning 
from  last  year’s  pullets  have  been  Jo  carry  them  another  winter- 
graded  by  request  of  our  egg  average  of  206  eggs  per  bird, 
buyer  (Kalter-Wagner,  Inc.,  New 

vt  y  l.  p '  \  pn  1  r\r  a  due  to  W2L  E§gs  LARGE)  uni"1 

FVTV  A  r^r  <SADE  ^  form  in  color  md  shape.” 
EXTRA  LARGE.  We  made  w 

application  to  Federal  Land  Bank  setts;  .<when  1  place  a  brood  of¬ 
fer  a  farm  loan  this  summer  and  Wene  chicks  [n  my  brooder 
were  asked  “gross  amount  received  house  I  am  positive  of  good 
from  poultry  in  1944.”  The  agent  results  md  profits.” 

THESE  PEOPLE  KNOW  WHAT  THEY’RE 
GOING  TO  GET.  BACK  FOR  THEIR  MONEY 

Why  are  Wene  Chicks  paying  such  unusual  profits  as  above?  Here’s 
the  answer:  As  one  of  the  founders  of  America’s  first  egg  auction, 
Elmer  Wene  was  one  of  America’s  pioneers  to  breed  for  the  man  sell¬ 
ing  GRADED  EGGS.  As  manager  of  a  famous  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  Elmer  Wene  was  able  to  choose  from  the  cream  of  over  100 
leading  egg  strains  in  10  different  breeds.  He  has  worked  with  the 
East’s  foremost  egg  and  broiler  farmers,  supplying  the  exclusive 
Atlantic  City,  New  York  md  New  England  markets  over  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  All  of  this  experience  has  been  crowded  into  Wene  flocks  plus 
new  breeding  lessons  learned  during  the  War.  The  result:  An 
ADVANCED  CHICKEN  for  people  who  want  1946-style  breeding. 


Let  Me  Save  You  Money  on  Chicks 
that  Leading  Eastern  Poultrymen  Choose  First 


UC 

•w- JERSEY 
APPROVED 

D.S.  PULLORUM 
TESTED 
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VAST  FACILITIES  ONE  OF  AMERICA’S 
LARGEST  PLANTS  ASSURE  REAL  SERVICE. 

With  hatches  every  week  year  ground,  and 
tremendous  production  (hatching  capacity 
1,800,000  eggs),  Wene  chicks  offer  you  depend¬ 
able  service  and  exceptionally  low  prices  for 
quality.  Access  to  best  rail  facilities  means 
SPEEDY  100%  delivery  of  chicks  anywhere  in  the 
East— -Maine  to  Florida,  New  Jersey  to  Ohio— 
and  in  wonderful  condition.  Write  us  today! 


WENE  (HICK  FARMS 


BOX  A-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


According  to  all  published  evidence,  more  Eastern  Egg 
Auction  and  Co-op  members  raise  Wene  chicks  than 
any  other  kind.  Experienced  poultrymen  know  —  when 
the  going  is  hardest,  egg  auction  members  make  the 
HIGHEST  PROFITS.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  how  you  can  benefit  by  this  breeding  —  even 
with  a  small  backyard  Sock. 


SAVE  HEAVILY  on  1946  CHICKS 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON  TODAY  I 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  8u  A-3,  Vineland,  N.  i.  i 

I’d  like  to  know  mote  about  your  ADVANCED 
BREEDING.  Without  obligation  to  me,  send  your  a 
MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  on  CHICKS  and 
FREE  CATALOG.  | 

Name . I 

Address.... . . . J 

I 


DOUGLASTON-BRED'M EANS  PROFITS 


Douglaston  Manor  Farm  produces  unusual  chicks,  that  promise  steady 

for'  t£ki°  BKf,  essf-  J°r  l6  Pears  our  B.  I.  Beds  have  been  bred 
hrQ  results  steadily  developed  by  culling,  trapnesting,  progeny 

and  check'uPS  in  egg  laying  contests.  (Witness  our  342  egg.  < 
dib.U5  hen  a  year  ago,  fourth  highest  official  record  for  all  time).  This 

tubf'tefted  forypuHorumn  ^  °“  Pr°fitS  With  0ur  cMcks!  A11  breeders 

onW^^34BLY—at.  p,resent  low  pr!ces  through  January.  You  can  count 
on  delivery  on  exact  date  promised.  Beds,  Crosses,  Sexed  or  unsexed. 
Catalog  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


Mm 


ROUTE  3 


DOUGLASTON  niS'R.I.REDS&CROSSES 


Now  Zeeland  Hatchery  Turkey  Poults  Are  Guaranteed 

The  Zeeland  Hatchery  now  protects  you  with  this  complete  4 
point  guarantee. 

1.  Guaranteed  100%  Live  Arrival 

2.  Guaranteed  Livability  for  10  days 

3.  Guaranteed  delivery  within  1  week  of  date  promised 

4.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  description 
This  is  your  insurance — Your  protection — Be  sure  to  get  all  the 
details  before  you  order  Poults — No  other  hatchery  makes  this 
guarantee! 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  — WHITE  HOLLAN  DS  —  B0U  RBON  BEDS 

Special  Early  Order  Discounts  now  in  effect.  Special  low  prices  on  February  and 
March  Poults.  Our  Big  24  Page  Turkey  Catalog  and  Guide  is  free— 

Send  for  the  1946  Edition  today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Dewitt  Bros.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


\  IIUONZE  TURKEYS 


BROAD  BREASTED 

200,000  finest  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  “Insured’’! 
poults  available  this  season.  1945  "Dutch  Boy" 1 
turkey  customers  report  enthusiastic  claims  of  fast.’ 
growth  and  consumer  praise.  Janssen’s  "Dutch 
Boy”  poults  are  insured  from  time  you  get  them 
to  October  31,  1946. 


Oe  CATALOG 


UNSSEN’S  TURKEY  FAROOXH  UmFoiigaR! 


'i 
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ST he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  iy,  1946 


t  1946  CALENDAR  &  POULTRY  GUIDE  BOOK 
WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS! 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  ud  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  PAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  -  .  *  *  *  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  br«ed»r.  y°UAnS"  it  pays"  t* 
list  and  Folder.  raiae  Clauser  Leghorn*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  breeding— buy  Hubbard’s  balanced - 
bred  New  Hampshires.  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities— outstanch 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  production  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day- old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross  breds  for- heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


JFor  the  36th  consecutive  year  our  valuable,  beautifully  illustrated,  24  page  GUIDE 
TO  YEAR  ROUND  POULTRY  PROFITS  with  CALENDAR  is  offered  free  to  poultry! 
users  everywhere.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Describes  and  illustrates  our  various 
matings  of  10  popular  breeds  and  tells  how  selective  and  rigid  culling  have  built! 
up  their  producing  ability.  Licensed  A.P.A.  Judge  tells  how  to  handle  your  flock1 
to  make  real  money. 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

Remember  Early  Layers  are  Early  Payers.  Start  now  by  ordering  for  future  delivery. 

10  BREEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES  -  $7.50  and  up  per  100 

All  from  blood-tested  A.P.A.  Registered  Stock  —  also  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels. 

QUICK  DELIVERY  TO  POINTS  EAST  - 

Over  million  annually  shipped  east  ti>  overnight  shipments  to  most  points. 


WALCK  CHICKS 


THOUSANDS 
WEEKLY 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■■Box  R  •  •  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Bed. 
Red -Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


Will pay  tfou  100 ^1! 

for  a  chance  to  prove  they  can 
make  MORE  MONEY  for  YOU! 

★  Over  a  million  dollars  invested  to  produce 
finer  chicks  tor  you  can't  be  shown  in  this 
small  ad.  That’B  why  we  want  you  to  have 
COLONIAL'S  CATALOG.  Then  you  can  see 
why,  for  16  consecutive  years,  in  order  to  make 
highest  possible  profits,  more  people  have  raised 
Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other  kind. 

Just  Mail  Penny  Post  Card  with  your  name  and  address 

and  to  repay  you  100  for  1,  Colonial  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  our  New  Book — priced  SI — entitled 
"More  Money  From  Chickens."  You  also  receive 
COLONIAL’S  FREE  FOUR-COLOR  CHICK 
CATALOG — containing  112  pictures,  chock-full  of 
practical  hints  to  every  poultry  ral3er.  Sent  with 
COLONIAL'S  CUT-PRICE  CHICK  OFFER  on 
all  popular  purebreeds  and  crossbreeds.  U.  S. 
Approved.  Pullorum  Tested.  SEXED.  If  desired. 
Get  all  this!  BOTH  BOOKS  FREE1  Write  Today  for 
Yours — Penny  Card  Will  Do  I 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 

Marlon,  Ohio 


_ :  Colonial's  100-for-l  Poultry  Profit  ■ 

book.  Tells  how  to  put  most  flesh  on  your  ■ 
birds,  yet  save  20%  to  30%  feed  cost  other-  ■ 
wise  wasted.  Sweeps  away  old  superstitions  ■ 
and  ideas  on  how  to  tell  best  layers  —  shows  • 
real  SCIENTIFIC  way  —  easy  for  anyone  to  B 
use.  These  and  many  other  practical,  simple  B 
discoveries  you  can  turn  into  cash  savings  and  U 
profits  are  explained  clearly.  Get  this  book  • 
Free  in  addition  to  Colonial’s  Big  Four-  § 
Color  Chick  Catalog.  Write  Now. 


■  mSi 


WOLF  "FARMERS'  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  dept  s  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


FREE-BIG  72  PAGE  CATALOG 


Turkey  Poults,  Poultry  Equipment,  Electrical  Appliances, 
Lawn  Mowers,  hundreds  of  other  ‘'hard-to-get”  items 

My  biggest  catalog  in  30  years.  You’ll  find 
every  page  crammed  with  interesting  in¬ 
formation  and  merchandise  you’ve  waited 
years  to  buy.  A  book  for  the  whole  family. 
A  .complete  farm  and  home  supply  store  in 
your  armchair.  Our  big  30th  Anniversary 
issue  is  the  most  unusual  published  by  any 
hatchery,  anywhere — Horace  L.  Campbell, 

GET  CHICK  FACTS  AND  PRICE5 

Catalog  describes  our  famous  Vitamizing  pro¬ 
cess.  Details  on  our  Baby  Chick  Replacement  In¬ 
surance  Policy  and  other  "big  profit”  features 
of  the  Big  Boy  Chick  Raising  Plan.  Sent  FREE. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HATCHERIES 
BOX  D-l,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Starting  Baby  Chicks 

If  you  are  going  into  the  chicken 
business,  and  are  building  a  new 
brooder  house,  then  make  it  20  feet 
square.  Building  operations  will  need 
to  be  started  before  long,  because  it 
will  soon  be  time  to  order  chicks.  Be 
sure  to  insulate  your  brooder  house 
by  packing  straw  in  the  walls.  You 
can  then  put  in  any  number  of  chicks 
up  to  1,000,  or  even  as  many  as  1,500 
for  a  while  until  the  cockerels  are 
ready  to  go  to  market.  With  such  a 
house  you  will  know  the  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  feeling  that  you  are  getting 
a  real  return  for  your  labor.  It  costs 
very  little  more  time  or  labor  to  care 
for  that  many  chicks  in  that  kind  of  a 
house,  than  it  does  to  care  for  100  or 
200  in  a  box-type  brooder  house.  Many 
growing  pullets  suffer  in  the  Summer 
because  as  they  grow  they  are  too 
crowded  in  a  small  brooder  house. 
When  hot  weather  comes,  they  are 
often  in  a  pitiful  condition  from  being 
crowded  in  stuffy  brooder  houses. 

With  an  insulated  brooder  house,  a 
thermometer  is  not  necessary.  Have  the 
house  and  brooder  stove  warm  enough 
so  that  there  is  always  a  space  around 
near  the  brooder  stove  where  it  is  too 
warm  for  the  chicks  to  stay.  When 
you  go  out  to  the  brooder  house  to  see 
if  the  chicks  are  all  right  glance  in 
quietly  before  disturbing  them  and  see 
if  you  have  any  little  clear  space 
around  the  stove  where  the  chicks  do 
not  care  to  stay  because  it  is  just  a 
little  too  warm  for  them.  If  you  have 
it,  you  will  have  the  right  temperature. 

I  always  use  a  draft  shield  which  is 
made  from  cardboard  about  12  inches 
wide  and  long  enough  to  go  around  the 
brooder  wherever  needed.  In  cold 
weather  the  hot  air  around  the  brooder 
stove  moves  up  and  the  cool  air  from 
the  walls  comes  in  along  the  floor  to 
take  its  place.  This  movement  of  the 
air  goes  on  in  any  brooder  house  when¬ 
ever  the  brooder  is  running.  So  by 
using  a  draft  shield  and  overlapping  the 
ends,  I  can  draw  the  chicks  in  close  to 
the  brooder,  or  if  desired  it  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  back  several  feet  away  from  the 
brooder.  When  chicks  are  a  couple  of 
weeks  old  and  begin  to  jump  over  the 
draft  shield,  then  it  can  be  taken  down 
and  stored  away  for  another  year  if 
still  in  good  shape. 

Be  sure  to  provide  enough  feeders 
and  waterers.  A  tragic  number  of  chicks 
are  lost  each  year  for  lack  of  enough 
feeders.  Chicks  are  like  babies.  At  first 
they  don’t  know  how  to  crowd  in  and 
get  their  feed.  Even  if  some  of  the 
feeders  are  not  occupied,  they  may 
wander  around  and  fail  to  find  the  feed. 
Brooder  chicks  have  no  mother  hen  to 
call  them  and  teach  them  to  eat.  Often 
when  you  see  a  bunch  of  baby  chicks 
four  or  five  days  old — some  that  are 
poor  little  runts  and  others  that  are 
nice  chicks — people  might  blame  the 
hatchery  or  the  feed  but  the  truth  is 
that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  chicks 
have  been  starved  by  not  having 
enough  feeders.  They  may  have  had 
enough  feed  but  not  enough  feeding 
space  which  causes  some  of  them  to 
get  crowded  away  by  others  and  die 
after  about  a  week.  Two  drinking 
fountains  to  every  100  chicks  is  about 
right.  As  to  feeders,  a  little,  flat,  two- 
foot  feeder  is  good  for  about  35  to  40 
chicks.  After  the  chicks  are  several 
weeks  old,  you  can  use  fewer  and  larger 
feeders.  Figure  the  number  of  feeders 
you  need  and  order  them  in  advance. 

Feed  should  not  be  spread  on  papers 
or  boards.  Chicks  walk  through  it, 
dirty  it  up  with  droppings,  and  their 
feed  gets  a  lot  of  filth  in  it  which  gets 
into  their  little  crops.  This  may  spread 
disease  from  any  sick  chicks  right  from 
the  start.  The  feed  wasted  in  this  way 
will  buy  several  feeders.  A  few  inex¬ 
pensive  feeders  will  cost  a  lot  less  than 
a  bunch  of  sick  chicks  and  wasted  feed. 

Be  sure  to  buy  a  good  starter  and 
keep  it  in  front  of  the  chicks  right  from 
the  start.  You  cannot  feed  them  too 
early  or  too  much.  A  baby  chick  will  not 
eat  much  the  first  day,  but  after  that 
he  will  eat  a  great  deal,  and  if  he  has 
the  right  feed  will  begin  to  grow  at 
an  amazing  rate.  Always  keep  the 
feeders  filled,  and  keep  the  feed  fresh 
and  clean. 

I  always  use  plenty  of  good  deep 
litter  for  my  baby  chicks.  I  find  peat 
moss  very  good  because  it  takes  up 
moisture  and  stays  clean  longer  than 
most  litters.  It  can  be  stirred  up  and 
used  for  at  least  six  weeks  before  being 
removed.  Oyster  shell  should  also  be 
kept  before  chicks  right  from  the  start. 
Scratch  grain  may  be  fed  at  about  two 
weeks  of  age.  Of  course,  grit  should  be 
fed  from  the  start  too.  Sour  milk  is  good 
for  chicks  regardless  of  what  other 
feed  they  have  and  sweet  milk  is  good 
for  chicks  too.  Alfalfa  is  good  for 
chicks  at  any  time.  o.  a.  c. 


Using’  Aluminum  Paint 

Can  I  use  aluminum  paint  on  my 
water  container  and  on  the  starter 
battery  without  hurting  the  chickens? 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  M.  v. 

Aluminum  paint  is  all  right  to  use 
in  painting  waterers.  We  have  used  it 
for  years  with  no  ill  effect.  This  paint 
would  also  be  satisfactory  for  paint¬ 
ing  the  battery  brooder,  including  the 
feeders  and  waterers. 
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,More  lAnd  Better  Chicks 

low  mortality,  less  work 
and  worry,  no  fuss  nor  fans,  low 
current  cost.  Get  free  folder  at 
dealers  or  write  today. 

JBE  NATiONAL  IDEAL  CO. 
»I4  E.  Summit,  Toledo, 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo.  Iowa 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckle. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  14.00  20.00  14.00 
Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  16.00  22.00  10.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)  18.00  26.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  18.00  12.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRICE  ae 
all  our  breoders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  AH  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  R.  2,  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 
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95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1946  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  $22.00  $4.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Black  Minorcas .  14.00  24.00  6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  16.00  14.00 

White  Rocks .  15.00  16.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red  Rock  Cross..  16.00  26.00  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  no  sex,  guar.,  $12.00-100.  We  have  been 
satisfying  a  steady  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for 
years.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister  A  Son,  Owners,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 
35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  ail  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and 
double  pedigreed  males  bought  direct 
from  Parmenter  last  March.  Also  Red- 
Kock  sex-link  and  Rock-Red  barred  cross 
chicks.  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  throughout  the  East. 
p-  THOMAS,  R.F.D.-N,  Medway,  Mass. 


Iteav-  //utufa/x/LeJ- 


ar!?,  henlthy,  high  producing,  mature— 

(Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean)  Bred  20  years  for 
™®ftt  an.f  ,efEs.  Watch  Contests!  Free  foldei  de. 
scribes  bulging  energy  “with  vim  and  then  sum", 
10  leasons  for  profits.  Order  your  Chicks  early, 
Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St..  Brockton  36,  Mass 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DM^WASE  u.  s,  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

...„Write  Particulars  6 

ALLEN  $  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 


Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 


NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory, 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  yout  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself.  I 


for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer. 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS 


Edw.  Dachs,  Prop. 
7.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


K.KAKAUK  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 


Box  20, 


Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


F 


ANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc,,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yerfc 
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In  the  Pigeon  Loft 

With  no  price  ceilings  on  squabs 
since  March  1942,  their  natural  demand^ 
plus  a  lean  poultry  and  meat  supply, 
has  carried  them  to  an  all-time  top 
price  during  the  past  12  months.  The 
forecast  is  for  equally  high  prices  for 
at  least  another  year.  However  with 
feed  scarce  and  at  the  ceiling,  and  with 
labor  uncertain  and  inexperienced,  it 
is  apparent  to  the  squab  raiser  that  to 
make  the  most  on  his  investment  he 
should  be  constantly  trouble-shooting 
in  the  lofts.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  continued  high  production  by 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
weeding  out  of  unthrifty  and  slow  pro¬ 
ducing  stock.  In  the  days  ahead,  the 
marginal  producer  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  eliminated  because  he  is 
generally  one  who  has  not  kept  records 
of  any  kind. 

Let’s  see  what  should  be  looked  for 
in  the  average  loft  of  500  pairs  of  utility 
squabbing  pigeons.  In  the  first  place,  a 
man  must  know  his  birds.  He  will 
understand  that  pigeons  have  person¬ 
alities  and  that  few  are  ever  exactly 
alike.  When  going  through  his  breeding 
pens,  the  record  sheet  should  be  avail¬ 
able,  so  that  it  can  be  referred  to 
constantly.  For  instance,  the  trouble¬ 
shooter  finds  that  certain  pairs  in  a 
typical  30-pair  pen,  according  to  his 
records,  lay  eggs  regularly,  but  the  eggs 
either  fail  to  hatch  or  the  young  are 
hatched  so  weak  they  die  within  the 
first  few .  days  after  birth.  Before  he 
would  chop  their  heads  off  or  cull  them 
out  in  some  other  way,  he  would  check 
on  the  appearance  of  the  nests  belong- 
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The  fly  pen  for  pigeons  should  he 
roomy,  with  perches  not  less  than  12 
inches  wide  to  permit  exercise  and 
enough  room  for  mating.  These  White 
Kings  are  well  housed  at  Rohinwood 
Farm,  Wake  County,  North  Carolina. 

ing  to  these  apparent  failures.  He  might 
discover  that  every  one  of  these  pairs 
failed  to  build  its  own  nest  with  the 
straw  or  other  material  provided,  and 
which  is  kept  in  a  covered  receptacle 
readily  available  to  all  the  birds  in  the 
pen.  At  this  point,  he  begins  to  think 
about  previous  trouble  in  this  respect. 
He  realizes  that  if  a  sitting  bird  has 
two  eggs  under  her  on  bare  boards, 
they  are  liable  to  roll  to  one  side  or 
corner  of  the  nest,  whenever  the  parent 
bird  leaves  the  nest  for  food  or  water, 
or  because  it  was  frightened  off  by 
mice  or  the  attendant,  or  for  some 
other  reason.  If  there  were  enough 
suitable  nesting  materials  used,  this 
would  not  happen.  When  it  does  occur, 
the  bird  often  fails  to  roll  the  egg  back 
in  place  with  its  beak,  and  sits  half  a 
day  or  longer  on  just  one  egg.  The 
next  day  or  perhaps  only  a  few  hours 
later,  the  truant  egg  is  again  rolled  back 
where  it  belongs.  This  goes  on  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  hatching  period  of  17  days.  As 
a  result,  one  or  both  of  the  eggs  be¬ 
come  so  chilled  in  this  “lost  and  found” 
process,  they  either  fail  to  hatch  or  if 
the  young  does  manage  to  pip  its  way 
out,  it  dies  within  a  few  days  or  hours. 

It  is  also  noted  by  the  trouble-shooter 
that  each  parent  taking  its  turn  upon 
the  hatching  eggs,  acts  in  a  different 
manner  toward  them.  Sometimes  the 
cock  is  lax  in  his  manner.  He  will 
ignore  the  egg  which  has  rolled  into  a 
corner  and  accepts  the  fact  that  he  is 
only  going  to  have  one  egg  to  worry 
about.  When  the  hen  returns  for  her 
longer  stint  on  the  nest,  she  will  note 
the  absence  of  the  second  egg  and  roll 
it  back  into  its  proper  place.  In  cold 
weather  it  is  certain  that  this  second 
egg  is  not  going  to  hatch.  The  next  day 
the  eggs  might  have  their  roles  re¬ 
versed  and  as  a  consequence,  the  hatch¬ 
ing  process  is  a  complete  failure. 

Therefore  the  trouble-shooter  know¬ 
ing  his  birds,  does  not  cull  this  pair 
until  further  trial  convinces  him  of 
their  unfitness.  Instead,  he  builds  a 
nest  for  these  seemingly  lazy  or  care¬ 
less  pairs,  by  rounding  out  a  handful 
of  straw  in  the  nest  box  and  placing 
the  eggs  in  the  hollow.  Then  he  watches 
to  see  if  the  new  nest  has  been  accepted 
by  the  birds.  Generally,  they  do  so 
without  question,  although  the  changed 
appearance  leaves  them  a  bit  undecided 
whether  this  new  creation  is  really 
theirs  or  if  they  are  trespassing  on  a 
neighbor.  It  is  also  well  for  the  trouble¬ 
shooter  to  note  if  other  birds  in  the 
pen  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  fresh 
straw  in  this  nest  that  has  been  made 
and  boldly  fly  over  and  commence 
stealing  it  out,  a  straw  at  a  time.  The 
situation  may  even  provoke  a  fight, 
eggs  getting  cracked  or  one  of  the 
battlers’  wing  feathers  being  broken.  At 
this  point,  the  trouble-shooter  must  call 


upon  his  memory  to  peg  the  different 
characters  in  the  pen.  There  are  thieves 
and  pugnacious  fellows  on  probation  in 
nearly  every  pen.  However,  with 
squabs  at  a  premium  and  replacement 
costs  for  another  breeding  pair  saved, 
plus  the  time  and  effort  to  raise  a 
young  pair  to  breeding  age,  this  nest¬ 
building  for  lazy  or  ignorant  pairs  is 
well  worthwhile.  It  takes  but  a  minute 
to  place  a  handful  of  nesting  material 
in  a  nestbox. 

Compare  this  with  the  thoughtless 
culling  by  one  who  does  not  know  how 
to  go  about  trouble-shooting.  He  imme¬ 
diately  blames  the  backward  pairs  as 
being  infertile  and  gets  rid  of  them  in 
pigeon  pie.  The  chances  are  that  the 
birds  are  not  infertile  but  need  only 
to  be  taught  the  use  of  nesting  material. 
A  few  lessons  like  this  and  they  will 
make  their  own  nest  and  their  eggs  will 
begin  hatching  like  the  other  workers’ 
in  the  pen.  In  other  words,  when  a 
trouble-shooter  sees  eggs  in  a  bare 
nest,  he  does  something  constructive 
about  it.  He  does  not  entirely  blame 
the  birds  and  call  them  by  extra  fancy 
names. 

From  this  point  on,  the  trouble-shoot¬ 
er’s  records  will  disclose  the  fertility  of 
these  same  backward  pairs.  He  checks 
closely  for  hatchability,  and  if  he  finds 
he  still  must  cull  them,  he  knows  he 
has  at  least  given  them  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  good  producers,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  aim  of  all  trouble-shooting. 

If  we  follow  these  same  pairs  who 
have  a  poor  record  of  hatchability  be¬ 
cause  of  chilled  eggs,  we  may  learn 
something  else  of  value.  We  may  find, 
for  instance,  that  these  particular  pairs 
are  in  the  habit  of  billing  and  treading 
on  a  certain  perch.  The  perch  may  be 
in  their  fly  pen  and  perhaps  is  only  six 
inches  wide  and  is  so  placed  that  it  is 
flush  with  the  wire  sides.  Such  a  perch 
is  an  improper  one,  no  matter  where 
it  may  be  located  in  the  pen.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  far  too  narrow.  A 
perch  should  be  a  full  12  inches  wide 
in  order  to  allow  the  cock  ample  room 
while  he  is  treading.  Also,  without 
space  for  a  flapping  of  wings,  mating  is 
cut  down  enormously.  If  the  perch  is 
flush  with  the  wire,  it  will  prevent  the 
cock  bird  from  a  proper  tread.  Such 
things,  of  course,  reduce  hatchability. 
We  dare  say  there  never  was  a  pigeon 
loft  built  that  has  too  many  adequate 
perches  conveniently  placed;  yet  they 
are  just  as  much  an  asset  as  good  clean 
feed  and  water. 

Still  another  detail  that  a  trouble¬ 
shooter  should  watch  for  when  check¬ 
ing  on  the  hatchability  of  his  birds’ 
eggs,  is  whether  the  sitting  birds  are 
so  annoyed  and  pestered  with  feather 
lice  or  pigeon  mites,  that  egg-sitting 
is  almost  an  impossibility  for  them.  A 
casual  glance  at  the  nest  is  not  enough. 
The  parent  birds  must  be  caught  and 
examined.  The  nesting  material  may 
appear  free  from  mites  but  if  they  are 
present,  they  may  be  found  hiding  in 
the  cracks,  only  coming  out  at  night 
to  attack.  In  some  cases,  mites  will  bite 
and  suck  and  gnaw  the  birds  until  the 
pigeon  actually  becomes  anemic  and  so 
run  down  it  cannot  produce.  Periodic 
examination  of  birds  and  loft,  plus 
preventive  spraying  with  a  good  disin¬ 
fectant,  will  again  save  the  earnest 
trouble-shooter  from  being  forced  to 
cull  birds  that  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  would  be  money-makers. 

Sodium  fluoride  powder,  a  pinch  dusted 
into  the  feathers  along  the  bird’s  back, 
is  a  good  louse  and  mite  killer.  And,  of 
course,  DDT  which  is  now  available  is 
highly  effective.  Daily  baths  will  also 
minimize  any  danger  of  pigeons  be¬ 
coming  mangy  or  plastered  with  annoy¬ 
ing  feather  lice. 

The  practice  of  catching  birds  show¬ 
ing  the  slightest  symptoms  of  being  ill 
or  out  of  sorts,  although  they  are  still 
busy  at  housekeeping,  is  an  excellent 
practice.  The  purpose  is  to  detect,  be¬ 
fore  the  disease  or  malady  spreads 
through  the  flock,  any  indication  that 
the  birds  may  be  suffering  from  para¬ 
typhoid.  This  disease  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  serious  one  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  of  all  affecting 
pigeons.  One  of  the  positive  external 
symptoms  of  paratyphoid  is  a  wing 
lump  or  boil.  A  bird  is  hardly  likely 
to  have  these  paratyphoid  fever  swell¬ 
ings  or  lumps  unless  actually  affected 
with  it.  Many  pigeons,  however,  can 
become  carriers  of  this  disease  and 
never  show  any  external  symptom.  This 
is  especially  true  when  they  have  been 
well  cared  for  and  their  feed  has  been 
high  in  protein  nutriment.  Occasionally, 
a  bird  builds  up  an  immunity  to  para¬ 
typhoid  and  will  show  no  positive  re¬ 
action  even  if  tested.  Months  later,  it 
might  break  down  with  it  and  also  give 
it  to  any  number  of  the  flock,  as  it 
is  highly  infectious.  The  only  true 
method  of  determining  the  presence  of 
the  disease  is,  after  the  fears  have 
been  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  wing 
lumps,  a  laboratory  test  made  by  a 
veterinarian  or  bacteriologist  in  the 
poultry  department  of  your  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Although  there  is  little 
scientific  knowledge  available  the 
theory  is  that  paratyphoid  spreads 
through  the  droppings  which  contamin¬ 
ate  the  food,  grit  and  water.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  disease  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  egg,  as  ovarian 
infections  have  been  found.  Successful 
squab  production,  just  as  with  all 
poultry,  requires  skill  and  constant 
attention  to  all  essential  details.  j.  r. 
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We’ll  be  happy  to  send  you 
'  our  new  free  Poultry  Manual 


Do  YOU  KNOW  the  3 
basic  steps  to  increased 
poultry  profits?  Are  you 
up-to-date  on  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  in¬ 
come?  How  to  do  it  better 
— easier? 


BE  A  SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRYMAN.  Here¬ 
in  one  complete  guidebook 
to  profits — you  will  find 
the  secrets  of  success  with 
chickens.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today. 


DISCOUNTS 
NOW  ON 


BABY  CHICKS 


Get  into  big  profits  quick  with  this  superfine  stock. 
Vibrant  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  speedy,  full 
feathering,  amazing  livability  and  high  layability. 
Weekly  hatches  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock.  Sexed 
or  unsexed  chicks.  Started  Pullets,  4,  6  or  8 


big  birds  full  of  vigor  and  amazingly  healthy.  Write 
for  LOW  prices  —  big  early  order  DISCOUNTS. 
FREE  catalog— get  set  now  for  a  bigger  share  of 
the  profits  ahead. 

CONNECTICUT  VHUY  FIRMS 


REDS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES 


(STARTED 


READY'MADE'AND  almost 
}  COMPLETELY BROODED 

6  oSr  COST  LESS 

THAN  DAY  OLD  TURKEYS 


YtS-lO  BURNSIDE  AVENUE 
EAST  HARTFORD  S,  CONN. 


PHONE 

8-5098 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  Old  Hen 

especially  for  Pro-  *| War  Matings 

duction  Profits.  .Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 

Orders  Should  Be  Placed  Now 
TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


FINE  CHICK*  for  LEH 


Pedigree-Sired  by  males  from  200-300 
Official  Egg  Record  R.O.P.  Hens.  U.  S. 
Approved.  Pullorum  Tested.  Tour  favorite 
purebred  from  famous  laying  strains. 
Saxed,  if  desired.  Hybrids.  Prompt  serv¬ 
ice.  CATALOG  FREE!  LONE  ELM 
HATCHERY,  Box  III,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtz- 
apple  Strain  White  Bocks,  Bishop’s  Barred  Rooks; 
alsc  Buff  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  100%  blood- 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Free  Books— "Care  of  your  Poultry” 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103.  Nevada,  Ohio 
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UNNYBROOR 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE!  •  R.t.REDS 
WHITE  1E6H0RNS*  WHITE  ROCKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


A. HOWARD  FIN  CAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  "How  to  Boost  Profits" 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  With 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

The  "Cream  of  tHe  Crop" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.O.P.  Dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers.  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshire* 
Barred  Rocks 
Rock  Red  Crosses 

Buck  Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


--V  OFQUftUTr-aUHOK  CCD 
JiMurmoEiL  Bmnm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  SL  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns .. .  911.00  920.00  $8.00 

U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  15.00  17.00  15.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross,  B.  I.  Beds _  15.00  17.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R,  McAUSTER V I LLE.  PA. 


HUESTED’S  CHICKS 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks.  White  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
All  Breeders  Officially  Pullorum  Controlled 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 
HUESTED’S  HATCHERY,  GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


NOW  Booking  orders  for  February  and  later  delivery. 
Our  N.  H.  Reds  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  Chicks  are  from 
N.  II.  &  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  breeders 
and  are  practically  non-broody.  Lay  well.  Feather  and 
grow  fast  with  good  livability.  95%  guarantee  on  sexed 
pullets.  98%  livability  on  above  Chicks  for  first  two 
weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

109%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PI.TS.  CKLS. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  1).  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $20.00  910.00 

U.S. R.O.P. S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  15.00  17.00  15.00 

Rox-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds..  15.00  17.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  14.00  17.00  15.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All  Leading  Breeds. 
White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  &.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-  *10  100 
Red  Cross,  Barred  &.  White  Rocks.  <$■*/■  UP 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%.  All  breeders 
bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


News  from  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  commercial  hatcheries 
produced  850,000  chicks  during  Novem¬ 
ber  1945  compared  with  333,000  during 
the  same  month  of  1945  and  331,000  as 
the  five-year  average.  During  the  first 
11  months  of  1945,  the  total  production 
was  36,070,000  compared  with  27,337,000 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  This 
year’s  production  is  the  largest  of 
record  and  already  surpasses  a  previous 
high  of  1943  by  1,273,000  chicks.  The 
demand  for  broiler  chicks  continued  to 
decline  during  the  month  of  Nomember 
but  at  a  slower  rate  than  earlier  in 
the  Fall.  The  relatively  tight  feed  situ¬ 
ation,  together  with  the  uncertain 
quality  of  some  feed  stuffs,  is  giving  the 
commercial  poultryman  serious  concern. 
On  the  basis  of  booking,  the  outlook  for 
the  beginning  of  1946  hatching  season 
looks  encouraging  at  this  time.  Most 
hatcheries  report  larger  bookings  for 
the  earlier  months  of  1946  than  a  year 
ago  when  hatching  operations  were 
rather  slow  in  ‘  getting  underway.  The 
national  output  of  chicks  by  commercial 
hatcheries  for  November  was  20  per 
cent  larger  than  the  output  a  year  ago. 


Combines  are  common  sights  during 
the  Summer  harvest  period  on  both  the 
large  grain  belt  farms  and  on  the  small 
eastern  farms,  but  a  combine  to  harvest 
the  potato  crop  is  really  a  novelty. 
C.  Lawrence  Dey,  of  Princeton  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  J.,  has  been  working'  on  one 
for  the  past  couple  of  Winters  and  this 
Summer  had  one  that  really  worked. 
It  is  a  two-row  digger  operated  with 
the  tractor  power  take-off  and  a 
grader  and  sorting  table  operates  above 
the  digger  and  the  sacking  operations 
are  finished  on  platforms  on  the  sides 
of  the  tractor.  The  platform  also  ac¬ 
commodates  35  completed  sacks  which 
are  transferred  to  trucks  at  the  end  of 
the  field.  The  potatoes  travel  from  the 
digger  to  the  sorting  table  and  grader 
over  specially  designed  belts.  The  whole 
equipment  is  about  22  feet  long  and 
cost  approximately  $1,500.  With  the 
aid  of  six  to  10  people  riding  the  ma¬ 
chine,  a  half  acre  of  potatoes  are  dug, 
graded,  sacked,  weighed  and  the  sacks 
sowed  up  in  an  hour.  Mr.  Dey  claims 
that  this  machine  cuts  the  cost  of  har¬ 
vesting  and  grading  potatoes  more  than 
half  and  what  is  more  helps  get  around 
a  very  difficult  labor  shortage. 


A  bill  which  will  enourage  the 
vaccination  of  calves  at  State  expense 
is  about  to  be  introduced  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  special  committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Dairy  Council  which  has  been 
working  on  the  bill.  Lloyd  Wescott  of 
Clinton,  a  member  of  this  committee, 
reported  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  early  in  January  that  the 
proposed  measure,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  make  it  possible  for  dairymen  to 
have  their  calves  vaccinated  at  State 
expense  against  this  disease  which  is 
the  most  serious  affecting  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  State.  It  does  not  take 
the  place  of  the  already  existing  plans 
for  Bang’s  control  through  blood  testing 
with  the  State  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  but  it  is  aimed  to  build  up 
immunity  in  herds  by  a  more  universal 
practice  of  vaccinating  the  calves  on  at 
least  a  twiee-a-year  basis.  Many  of  the 
State’s  dairymen  have  followed  the 
vaccination  program  for  several  years 
and  are  thoroughly  sold  on  its  effective¬ 
ness. 


John  Wengryn  of  Somei'ville  was 
awarded  a  purebred  hejfer  by  the  N.  J. 
Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  held  in 
Trenton  last  month  for  an  unusual 
record  as  the  outstanding  4-H  Guernsey 
Dairy  Club  member  in  the  State.  The 
young  man,  who  was  selected  from  a 
group  consisting  of  two  nominees  from 
each  dairy  county  in  the  State,  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  12-weeks  dairy  short 
course  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  during  the  early  Winter 
and  has  ben  in  4-H  Dairy  project  work 
for  eight  years.  His  herd,  which  began 
with  a  single  calf  in  1938,  now  com¬ 
prises  a  dozen  splendid  Guernsey  ani¬ 


mals.  He  represented  New  Jersey  at 
the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  last  year  as  the  State  Dairy 
Champion.  In  1941  he  went  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  as  a  member  of  the 
state  champion  dairy  judging  team. 


The  Farmers’  Cooperative  Livestock 
Auction  Market,  which  has  successfully 
been  operated  for  several  years  at 
Hackettstown  for  the  sale  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  for  slaughter,  will  take  on  the  sale 
of  eggs  and  poultry  for  member  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  locality  between  March  15 
and  April  15  according  to  the  recent 
announcement  of  Auction  Master  Ralph 
S.  Bowers  of  Hope.  This  action  was 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  a 
result  of  the  requests  of  local  poultry- 
men  for  a  nearby  marketing  service.  It 
is  expected  that  poultry  and  eggs  will  be 
sold  on  Wednesdays.  The  livestock  sale 
will  continue  on  Tuesdays.  The 
Hackettstown  Co-op  had  considered 
the  expansion  into  the  poultry  field 
when  O.P.A.  ceilings  were  placed  on 
poultry  and  eggs.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  price  controls  will  be  lifted  by 
Spring. 


The  first  edition  of  1,000  copies  of 
“Rural  Hunterdon”  was  sold  out  in 
less  than  two  months  after  it  came  from 
the  printer.  The  book  is  an  agricultural 
history  of  a  New  Jersey  County 
(Hunterdon)  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  New  Jersey.  It  was  published  by  the 
Rutgers  University  Press  and  the 
Hunterdon  County  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  written  by  Hubert  G.  Schmidt 
on  a  Fellowship  provided  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  Rutgers  University. 
It  takes  the  reader  from  the  early 
1700’s  when  the  first  settlers  came  into 
its  untouched  wilderness  up  through 
the  years  to  the  present  time  and  de¬ 
scribes  in  a  very  readable  form  the 
people  and  their  rural  activities  in  the 
social  and  economic  fields. 


Mason  Brothers  of  Sand  Brook, 
Huntei'don  County,  recently  purchased 
a  20x116  foot  recreation  barrack  at  the 
Newark  Airport  for  $150  as  surplus 
government  property  and  converted  it 
in  to  a  32x48  heifer  barn.  These  folks 
bought  it  on  bid  last  Fall,  dismantled 
it,  hauled  it  home  and  erected  it  on  a 
foundation  which  they  installed  with 
their  own  labor.  It  made  10  truck  loads 
of  lumber  estimated  at  about  8,000 
board  feet  excluding  the  2x6’s.  It  has 
made  a  very  satisfactory  farm  building 
at  a  reasonable  cost  with  farm  labor 
available  at  this  time  of  year  and  what 
is  most  important,  gave  them  a  source 
of  lumber  which  was  not  available  as 
new  -stock. 


Rutgers  completed  its  40th  annual 
farm  short  course  in  agriculture  late  in 
December  when  125  men  and  women 
were  awarded  certificates  for  success¬ 
fully  completing  the  courses.  The 
courses  covered  the  subject  of  dairying, 
fruit  growing,  vegetable  production, 
animal  husbandry  and  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry.  The  demand  has  been  so  great 
for  dairy,  poultry  and  animal  husbandry 
that  these  courses  are  being  repeated 
again  for  a  10-week  period  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Winter.  Many  of  New 
Jersey’s  leading  farmers  and  many  of 
those  active  in  farm  organization  work 
are  the  product  of  Rutgers  Short 
Courses  of  the  past.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Pillsbury  Wheat  Awards 

The  Pillsbury  Wheat  Contest  is  open 
to  farmers  of  most  States  who  grew 
wheat  in  1945.  Originally  started  in 
1941,  this  competition  is  designed  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  production  of 
quality  wheat.  Entry  must  be  by  one 
peck  samples.  In  New  York  State  all 
samples  should  be  delivered  to  the 
State  Committee  at  Cornell  University 
nofijater  than  March  5.  There  are  State 
and  National  awards.  Full  information 
regarding  the  contest  can  be  had  by 
directing  inquiry  to  the  Department  of 
Plant  Breeding,  Cornell  University, 
IthciCci  Y 

In  1944,  the  New  York  State  awards 
were  made  to  Appleton  Bros.,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  and  to  Jones  &  Wilson,  Hall. 


Turkeys  need  a  roomy  nest  for  laying;  this  one  has  proven  to  he  adequate  and 
satisfactory  when  used  at  Reid’s  Turkey  Farm  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 


Find  out  how  Pine  Top’s 
R.O.P.,  Trapnest,  Pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  enables  you 
to  get  more  eggs  and 
meat  at  less  feed  cost. 
This  book  has  shown 
thousands  of  poultry- 
raisers  how  to  increase 
poultry  income.  Get 
your  free  copy  today. 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 


Get  details  and  latest  baby 
together  with  catalog.  Write, 


PINE  TOP 

Box  F-5 


POULTRY 

Manchester, 


chick  prices  ^ 

FARMS 

ter,  N.  H.  { 


New  England's  Great  R.O.P.  Farm 


mKi  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big, 
uniform  eggs,  both  points  that  add  to 
your  profits.  As  proof  we  cite 

THE  NEW  ALL  TIME  RECORD  PEN 

A  pen  of  Babcock  Leghorns  established 
a  new  World  Record  of  4057  eggs  for 
4336.25  points  in  51  weeks  at  the  Western 
New  York  Contest  1945.  This  is  a  312  egg 
average  with  almost  a  26  oz.  egg  weight. 
Livability  was  100%  and  12  birds  were 
laying  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Average 
body  weight  was  nearly  6>/2  lbs. 

OPEN  DATES  ON  BABCOCK’S  CHICKS 

As  this  is  written  (Nov.  19th)  we  can 
supply  you  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  Jan.  7th  to  Feb.  7th  and  after  May 
1st  until  Sept  12th.  To  save  time  send 
a  deposit  of  2c  per  chick  with  your  order 
and  let  us  know  the  date  desired,  straight 
run,  pullets  or  cockerels. 

WRITE  for  interesting  catalog  and  learn 
why  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS  are  great 
layers. 


RARfOrV  POULTRY  FARM 
V  rV  Roule  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL:  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


Get  the  facts  about  fiuality  chicks  from  one  of  the 
original  sources  of  the  breod.  Also  Barred  Cross 
chicks.  Write  for  Prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

HAYES  FARM,  BOX  R,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


NACES  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHOBNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

N.  H.  &  K.  I.  Beds .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  20.00  16.00 

Assorted  \ .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 
hybrids.  Minorca-Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  These  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty.  We  also  have  all  popular  pure  bred  chicks.  Send  for 
Big  32  Page  Catalog. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 
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Taking  Care  of  Goats 

Because  my  herd  of  goats  is  not  large, 
it  is  possible  to  more  closely  observe 
all  their  habits,  wants  and  require¬ 
ments.  Goats  are  very  fussy  at  times 
about  their  rations,  especially  the  gram 
feeds,  and  for  that  reason  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  sour  the  goats  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  feed  by  over  feeding.  They  also 
like  to  have  their  feed  changed  occa¬ 
sionally.  Two  or  more  goats  kept  to¬ 
gether  will  be  easier  to  satisfy  with 
their  meals  than  if  there  is  only  one, 
because  they  like  company.  Although 
the  goat  seems  to  eat  all  the  time  when 
on  pasture,  actually  they  eat  very  little, 
and  only  munch  much  of  the  time  on 
different  bits  of  grass,  weeds,  leaves 
and  bark  according  to  their  whims  or 
tastes.  This  fact  teaches  one  that  the 
goat  relishes  variety  in  its  feed. 
Commercial  goat  feed  is  obtainable  for 
those  who  have  no  pasture  or  grow 
little  or  no  feed,  and  these  commercial 
rations  in  order  to  satisfy  and  do  the 
most  good  should  be  changed  by  the 
addition  of  other  things  that  will  add 
variety. 

When  first  I  put  goats  on  my  farm, 
the  most  choice  hay  was  cut  and  stored 
for  them,  and  the  rough  hay  contain¬ 
ing  some  weeds  fed  to  other  stock  or 
used  for  poultry  litter.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  the  goats  showed  me  my  mis¬ 
take,  for  one  day  they  were  tried  on 
the  rough  hay  that  contained  not  only 
weeds  but  dried  tree  leaves  and  small 
brush,  and  they  went  for  it  like  no¬ 
body’s  business.  Thereafter  we  cut  the 
wild  neglected  meadows  for  goat  hay 
and  both  owner  and  goats  were  pleased 
with  the  results.  Goats  like  salt  and  re¬ 
quire  much  of  it,  thus  one  of  those 
blocks  of  stock  salt  should  be  fastened 
to  a  post  in  the  goat  pasture  or  yard, 
so  as  to  keep  it  off  the  ground.  Feed 
that  falls  on  the  ground  or  floor  that 
the  goats  trample  on  is  seldom  eaten. 
They  are  more  fussy  about  that  than 
most  anything  else.  Many  folks  that 
have  gotten  rid  of  their  goats  did  so 
mostly  because  of  the  feeding  problem, 
but  this  issue  is  simple  when  solved. 
Table  offings  such  as  waste  bread,  cakes, 
vegetable  peels  and  other  such  are  ex¬ 
cellent  tidbits  for  the  milk  goat  and 
also  the  billie. 

Instead  of  mowing  my  lawn,  a  couple 
of  goat  kids  do  the  job  for  me,  but 
they  must  be  kept  away  from  any  trees 
and  shrubs  one  wants  preserved,  for 
it  does  not  take  long  for  them  to  kill 
every  small  tree  and  shrub  within 
reacli  by  barking  them  and  clipping  off 
the  live  shoots,  thus  bleeding  them  to 
death.  A  five  acre  brush  lot  on  my 
land,  that  was  a  jungle  a  couple  of 
years  back,  is  now  a  cleared  field  after 
four  of  my  goats  were  given  free  range 
in  it.  A  temporary  stock  fence,  with  12 
inch  apart  stay  wires,  was  stretched 
about  this  field  using  trees  for  fence 
posts.  The  jungle  is  really  down  and 
out,  for  every  shrub  is  as  dead  as  a 
door-knob,  something  that  hand  clear¬ 
ing  would  not  accomplish  in  many 
years;  thus  a  useless  lot  furnished 
forage  and  became  valuable  at  no  cost. 

Besides  their  nutritious  milk  and 
cheese,  goats  furnish  desirable  fertilizer 
for  the  garden  and  fields.  We  store  our 
goat  droppings  in  two  lots;  that,  from 
their  houses  in  one  lot  for  use  in  the 
garden,  and  that  from  the  barn  lot 
that  may  contain  weed  and  other 
obnoxious  seeds,  in  another-  for  field 
fertilizing.  When  gathered  dry,  the 
droppings  can  be  bagged  and  stored 
without  rotting  or  burning  the  burlap 
bags.  Poultry  and  goat  droppings,  mixed 
together  fifty-fifty,  make  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  gardens,  and  the  addition 
of  hard  wood  ashes  enriches  it  still 
more.  It  can  be  used  for  tog  dressing 
crops  as  well  as  worked  into  the  soil. 
In  the  Fall  of  the  year  when  the  land  is 
covered  with  dried  weeds  that  have 
seed  pods  that  will  sprout  weeds  next 
Spring,  turning  the  goats  loose  in  the 
lots  on  pleasant  days  will  get  rid  of 
much  of  this  weed  problem.  Goats  will 
live  and  thrive  on  land  where  other 
animals  would  starve  but  of  course, 
when  best  results  in  milk  production 
is  the  objective  then  good  feed  and 
care,  including  housing,  pay  dividends. 
Ripe  acorns  are  relished  by  goats  and 
a  feed  of  grain  now  and  again  perks  up 
an  appetite  when  nanny  gets  stubborn 
about  her  meals. 

Some  goats  will  give  milk  for  a 
longer  period  than  others,  and  such 
animals,  although  not  such  heavy  milk¬ 
ers,  are  the  most  valuable  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Good  breeding  has  much 
to  do  with  the  worth  of  a  goat,  and  the 
care  and  growing  of  the  kids  into  ma¬ 
turity  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for 
even  a  well  bred  animal  unless  well 
grown  may  turn  out  to  be  a  poor  pro¬ 
ducer.  When  nanny  freshens,  her  kids 
should  be  allowed  to  nurse  a  couple 
of  days  at  will,  but  every  night  she 
should  be  stripped  by  hand.  It’s  not 
much  of  a  job  to  teach  the  kids  to  drink 
fresh  drawn  milk  from  a  pail  or  pan. 
When  the  milk  clears  and  becomes 
chalk  white,  it  is  ready  for  market  and 
use,  which  is  only  a  few  days  after  she 
freshens.  Above  everything  else,  goats 
need  well  sheltered  quarters  to  kid 
in  during  the  cold  months,  and  will  ap¬ 
preciate  soft  sleeping  comforts  all  the 
time  both  Winter  and  Summer.  The 
goats  seem  to  pair  up  and  generally  are 
found  together  in  the  same  quarters 
each  night.  These  quarters  are  used 
only  after  the  pasture  season  ends. 


When  kidding  time  comes,  each  pen  is 
furnished  with  clean  bedding  and  litter 
and  as  the  younsters  arrive,  they  are 
taken  care  of  to  see  they  do  not  get 
chilled  and  get  pneumonia,  which  is 
fatal.  Goats  can  stand  a  lot  of  cold 
during  the  day  but  at  night  when  non¬ 
active  they  need  well  sheltered 
quarters. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  tell 
about  an  excellent  goat  feed  that  can 
often  be  gotten  at  a  low  cost,  and  one 
the  goats  don’t  seem  to  get  tired  of. 
It’s  the  waste  from  pop-corn  poppers, 
consisting  of  vegetable  oils,  salt  and 
unpopped  corn.  I  discovered  this  once 
when  I  brought  some  home  from  a 
carnival.  However  this  salty  feed  would 
not  do  for  chickens,  you  know,  because 
salt  in  large  quantities  sickens  them. 

Connecticut  D.  C. 


Curing  a  Kicking  Horse 

The  general  belief  that  a  horse  goes 
“bad”  is  far  from  the  truth.  There  was 
never  a  “bad”  horse  and  there  never 
will  be,  regardless,  of  whether  it  be 
a  saddle  or  work  horse.  There  isn’t  a 
habit  that  any  horse  will  take  on  that 
cannot  be  turned  into  a  good  one.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  cases  on  record  of 
horses  that  have  badly  injured  persons 
and  wrecked  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment,  they  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned  for  their  escapades  without 
stopping  to  realize  that  perhaps  these 
animals  were  accidentally  taught  or 
confused  into  these  actions. 

In  young  horses  bad  habits  are  more 
easily  changed  than  in  a  horse  that  has 
learned  its  strength.  If  some  bad  habit 
learned  in  early  years  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  animal's  mind,  it  will 
no  doubt  remember  it  each  time  some¬ 
thing  happens  that  has  even  the  slight¬ 
est  resemblance  to  the  former  incident. 
Many  times,  in  the  cases  of  kickers  and 
biters,  the  habit  will  become  worse  as 
time  goes  on.  I  have  seen  many  good, 
honest  horses  sent  off  for  dog  meat, 
which  with  a  little  effort  could  have 
made  willing,  trustworthy  animals. 

A  horse  never  does  anything  with¬ 
out  a  reason.  Something  causes  the 
wrong  action.  More  times  than  not,  a 
horse  will  gladly  do  as  you  wish  him  [ 
to  if  you  can  only  make  him  under¬ 
stand  what  you  want.  I  have  a  horse 
that  will  stick  his  head  in  a  corner 
if  given  just  a  dirty  look  when  he  is 
doing  something  wrong.  Take  the 
kicker  as  an  example.  To  me  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  horse  that 
will  kick  at  anything,  including  a  per¬ 
son,  dog  or  another  horse.  Although 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  habits  a  horse 
can  have,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  habits 
changed.  There  are  many  ways  to 
handle  this  situation.  The  general  idea 
is  to  cause  the  horse  some  sort  of  un¬ 
pleasantness  when  he  does  kick;  or  if 
you  have  the  time,  train  the  horse  that 
his  hind  end  is  something  to  be  kept 
away  from  you,  and  his  head  something 
to  keep  toward  you.  To  treat  a  kicker, 
take  the  horse  out  in  back  of  the  barn 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  no 
other  horses  to  attract  his  attention. 
Be  sure  your  halter  and  lead  rope  are 
strong.  I  use  a  good  fitting  rope  halter 
with  a  12  foot  long  five-eighths  di¬ 
ameter  lead  rope.  Stand  on  the  left 
side  of  the  horse’s  head  facing  his  head. 
Pass  the  coil  of  lead  rope  under  his 
neck  and  over  the  top  of  his  head  and 
down  through  the  loop  between  the 
under  side  of  his  head,  and  then 
through  the  rope  that  passes  up  around 
the  right  side  of  his  neck.  Now  you 
have  a  half  hitch  around  the  animal’s 
neck.  Next  place  a  half  hitch  around 
the  horse’s  lower  jaw.  This  rig  is  called 
a  guy-line  rig.  Hold  the  lead  line  in 
the  left  hand  and  face  the  rear  of  the 
horse.  With  a  long  carriage  whip  held  in 
the  right  hand  about  hip  height,  rub 
the  whip  along  the  side  and  over  the 
rump  of  the  animal.  When  you  get  to 
the  hind  leg,  he  will  no  doubt  kick  at 
the  whip.  Just  as  fast  as  he  kicks  at 
the  whip,  strike  him  across  the  ankle 
sharply.  Do  not  swing  the  whip  with 
the  arm.  Use  the  wrist  only.  There  is 
one  thing  you  must  remember.  This  is 
to  be  a  test  of  your  brain  against  the 
animal’s  brawn,  not  your  brawn  against 
his  brawn.  When  you  have  spent  10 
minutes  on  the  left  side  of  the  horse, 
move  around  to  the  right  side.  When 
you  get  on  the  off  side,  merely  change 
hands;  place  the  lead  line  in  the  right 
hand  and  the  whip  in  the  left  hand.  Be 
sure  and  hold  the  line  close  enough 
to  the  halter  so  the  horse  cannot  wheel 
about  and  kick  you.  Stand  to  one  side 
so  he  cannot  strike  you  with  the  front 
feet.  A  horse  will  not  strike  with  his 
front  feet  unless  he  already  has  the 
habit  of  being  a  striker.  If  he  is  a 
striker,  use  the  same  treatment  on  his 
front  ankles.  In  treating  a  striker,  cross 
tie  him  first,  and  stand  just  out  of  his 
reach  where  you  will  not  have  to  jump 
back  out  of  his  way,  giving  him  the 
satisfaction  that  he  made  you  move  and 
thus  show  fear.  This  or  any  other  treat¬ 
ment  takes  time.  A  very  bad  case  can 
be  straightened  out  in  two  or  three 
sessions  of  15  or  20  minutes  each.  But, 
never  work  on  a  horse  more  than  20 
minutes  a  day.  The  routine  gets 
monotonous  and  boring  to  him,  and  if 
continued  too  long  he  becomes  inatten¬ 
tive.  T.  s. 

New  York 
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The  old-fashioned,  inefficient 
barn  is  a  time-waster.  It  forces 
you  to  do  your  chores  "the 
hard  way”  —  not  the  easy 
Jamesway.  Make  your  barn 
as  modern  as  your  tractor. 
Here’s  how  .  .  . 


See  how  Jamesway 


Barn  Equipment  saves  time  and 


multiplies  farming  profits 

t  You’re  missing  something  if  you  step  from  1946  to 
1910  the  moment  you  walk  into  your  barn!  With 
modern,  efficient  Jamesway  "Chore  Savers”  you 
can  do  in  your  bam  what  modern  machinery  has 
done  in  the  field  .  .  .  cut  work  hours  in  half,  end 
drudgery,  increase  production  and  profits. 

The  complete  Jamesway  line  of  "Chore  Savers”  is  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  new  Jamesway  Farm  Building  Book. 
You’ll  want  a  copy  before  you  make  any  plans  for  building 
or  remodeling  and  equipping  a  barn,  poultry  house,  hog 
house,  or  any  other  farm  building. 

It’s  easy  to  modernize  the  Jamesway.  You  can  do  it  grad¬ 
ually  at  surprisingly  little  cost.  Your  local  Jamesway  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  work  out  a  plan.  See  him  today. 
For  farm  building  book,  write  to  department  RN-196. 


Lack  of  exercise,  dry  feed,  no  succu¬ 
lent  pasture — this  time  of  year  cows 
tend  to  develop  clogged  systems.  A 
cow  or  two  off  feed  plays  hob  with 
milk  checks. 

In  the  Research  Farm  work  with 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  the  Tonic 
cows  always  have  better  production 
records.  One  of  the  significant  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  is  that  the  Tonic  cows 


seldom  go  off  feed  and  off  production. 

Stock  Tonic  provides  tonics  that 
stimulate  appetite.  This  is  especially 
important  right  now.  It  also  supplies 
essential  minerals  and  vitamin  D, 
the  sunshine  vitamin. 

Try  Stock  Tonic  in  your  herd  and 
there’s  no  time  like  the  present.  Get 
this  and  other  Dr.  Hess  Products  for 
Livestock  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Dr.  Hess  STOCK  TONIC-— tonics,  minerals,  vitamin  D 
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JgSB&L  LEGHORNS 


BEST  CHICK  BUY 
IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Our  Hen  -  Bred  Longevity  Leghorn 
Chicks — Larger  and  Stronger  than  pullet- 
bred  chicks — always  deliver  the  goods 
and  keep  on  doing  it,  all  seasons  in 
all  climates. 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  2  to  5  year- 
old  Breeders,  all  Pedigree-sired,  have 
been  our  well  known  specialty  for  many 
years.  All  our  incubator  eggs  must  weigh 
27  oz.  to  the  dozen,  and  be  pure 
chalk  white. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 

Longevity  Leghorns — Our  own  renowned 
strain  as  described  above.  Pedigree  and 
Commercial  Matings.  Two  to  Five-year- 
old  Breeders  mated  to  cockerels  from 
225  to  289-egg  dams. 

New  Hampshires  —  5,000  hens  from  our 
large,  husky  mature  breeders.  Famous 
year-around  layers  of  big  brown  eggs. 
Ideal  strain  for  heavy  production  and 
choicest  broilers  and  roasters. 

Stern-Cross  Rock-Hamps  —  Our  special 
matings  for  Fancy  Grade  Barred  Broilers 
and  Roasters,  and  for  production  of  large 
brown  eggs.  Both  sexes  mature  early  and 
feather  rapidly,  at  low  cost  per  pound. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED 
Sexing  —  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Call,  phone,  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Prices,  and  Special  Early-Order  Dis¬ 
count  Offer, 

STERN  BROS.  *  rU.  j. 

PHONE  770 


IIVERSIDE  CHICKS 


BETTER  1946  CHICKS! 

Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  with 
every  last-minute  scientific  improve¬ 
ment,  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
chicks,  backed  by  21  years  breeding, 
have  always  proved  profitable.  Now, 
you  can  count  on  even  better  chicks. 
But  make  your  plans  NOW.  Get  your 
order  in. 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  very  popular  with 
both  egg  producers  and  broiler  raisers.  Insure 
your  supply  by  ordering  now.  Sexed  or  straight 
run  chicks.  Even  14.000  breeders  have  a  limit — 
and  dates  are  filling  up  fast. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  4  farms. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog — and  order  your  River¬ 
side  Chicks  at  once.  Write 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 
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RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  oi 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


ORICINAL 


Ho  you  want  EGG  PRODUCTION ?  Or  BROILERS? 
We  have  two  special  strains — both  New  Hamp¬ 
shires — both  good  for  either  meat  or  eggs.  But 
one  strain  is  ESPECIALLY  BRED  for  EGGS— 
the  other  is  ESPECIALLY  BRED  for  broiler 
users.  Both  R.O.P.  supervised — both  super-developed 
with  all  the  good  New  Hampshire  qualities— but 
each  has  the  EDGE  on  the  other  for  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Tell  us  your  needs — we  can  help  you. 
10,000  Breeders  All  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  run  chicks — rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Our  R.O.P.  supervised  flock  is 
one  of  the  oldest  proven  production  strains  in 
the  State.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  202.  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 


^ xgu  (Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 

jWfcz. *:  r  new  hampshires 

JsBfcfT  BARRED  ROCKS 

f  Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 

L  -HOHsPIZZERINKTUM  CHICKS  &.  HATCH- 
'  VlNG  EGGS  provide  the  Best  Production 
and  Profit  Insurance  for  you  in  1946. 

n7hV-IL&  APPROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Sexed  Chicks  available  in  the  straight  breeds 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices. 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  60  Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  Publisher’s  Desk  Editor  wishes 
its  readers  and  friends  a  Happy  New 
Year,  with  enough  prosperity  to  make 
the  farm  problems  easier.  To  the  wish 
is  added  a  caution  to  keep  open  a  wary 
eye  to  detect  the  earmarks  of  schemes, 
and  an  inquiring  mind  to  ward  off  the 
unscrupulous  schemers  who  are  after 
your  hard-earned  dollars. 

No  offer  presented  to  you  is  import¬ 
ant  enough  to  decide  offhand,  especi¬ 
ally  if  cash  is  demanded.  The  time  to 
stop,  look,  listen,  and  think  is  before 
you  sign  on  a  dotted  line  or  put  your 
hand  int6  your  pocket  for  cash.  Also, 
sincere  thanks  to  the  many  kind  friends 
for  the  cards  and  cordial  messages  of 
greetings  that  have  reached  this  Desk. 


The  Shupita  Company  of  Branch, 
Wisconsin,  state  in  their  advertisement 
that  in  return  for  a  purchase  of 
ginseng  seed  they  will  guarantee  to 
buy  back  my  crop.  This  requires  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
but  it  is  claimed  it  would  return  enor¬ 
mous  profits.  If  their  claims  are  true 
we  poor  farmers  should  quit  our  labors 
and  start  raising  ginseng.  Will  they 
actually  buy  the  entire  crop  at  stated 
prices  and  are  they  reliable  in-  every 
way?  MRS.  d.  M. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  a 
company  by  this  name.  Ginseng  was 
grown  some  years  back  in  this  section 
of  Wisconsin  to  a  limited  extent  but 
it  is  said  the  industry  has  pretty  well 
passed  out  of  existence.  There  is  an 
uncertainty  as  to  _  the  market,  and 
war  conditions  seriously  affected  the 
price  and  demand  and  there  is  practically 
no  demand  at  present.  Exchange  rates 
made  the  industry  rather  unprofitable. 
It  requires  seven  years  to  produce  a 
crop  of  ginseng  when  started  from 
seed  and  much  can  happen  in  seven 
years  to  affect  both  the  crop  and  the 
market.  Disease  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  production  and  the  profits 
in  the  enterprise  are  reduced  material¬ 
ly.  One  party  in  ginseng  culture,  after 
five  years,  sold  his  crops  for  what  the 
plants  cost.  There  is  a  great  risk  in  any 
buy  back  proposition,  which  this  is, 
and  in  the  last  analysis  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  company  could  or 
would  buy  the  whole  crop.  If  market 
conditions  were  against  them,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not.  In  all  our  experience 
with  buy  back  schemes,  the  promoter 
is  the  only  one  who  made  anything  out 
of  them,  and  often  he  went  broke  hav¬ 
ing  only  his  fertile  brain  left  with 
which  to  start  another  scheme. 

Ted  Steele,  leader  of  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast,  owes  my  son  and  me  $696  for 
laboratory  animals.  He  personally 
called  us  out  of  bed  at  midnight 
begging  us  to  ship  all  the  white  mice 
we  possibly  could.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  get  a  dime  from  him  and  he 
pays  no  attention  to  demands.  When 
we  stopped  shipping  because  he  had 
not  paid,  he  wired  us  to  discontinue 
shipments.  You  have  helped  us  in  the 
past.  Can  you  help  us  now?  .  ,H.  B.  s. 

Missouri 

We  have  had  many  complaints  against 
Ted  Steele  Fur  Rabbitries,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y.  He  did  not  reply  to  our  letters, 
but  has  settled  some  of  the  accounts. 
We  have  no  record  at  this  writing  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  above  bill.  We 
are  advised  that  Steele  rented  property 
on  two  occasions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  and  departed  in 
three  months,  leaving  many  unpaid 
bills.  He  is  said  to  have  rented  a  place 
in  Pennsylvania,  stayed  three  weeks, 
and  again  moved,  leaving  debts  behind 
him.  He  then  went  to  California  and 
was  reported  to  have  been  doing  some 
broadcasting.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
any  tangible  property.  The  record  does 
not  stimulate  confidence  and  we  could 
not  recommend  him  for  the  shipments 
of  our  readers,  even  though  some  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  made. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  help  in  the  matter  of  my 
complaint  against  a  mail  order  house. 
Being  busy  with  farm  work  I  neglected 
to  advise  you  of  the  adjustment.  Please 
accept  my  apology  for  my  negligence. 
It  is  just  wonderful  the  way  you 
handled  the  matter  and  I  hope  it  will 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  them  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  second  time  this  experience 
happened  to  me  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  with  some  of  my  neighbors. 
Your  paper  has  been  a  big  help  in  many 
ways  and  could  not  think  of  being 
without  it.  R.  J.  w. 

New  York 

This  claim  covered  an  unreasonable 
delay  in  filling  an  order  and  no  reply 
to  inquiries.  Having  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  two  years  before  our  reader 
was  quite  discouraged.  We  were  glad 
to  get  it  out  of  the  red  tape  and  routine 
and  cleared  up  the  matter.  Allowing  for 
the  wartime  delays  and  lack  of  experi¬ 
enced  help  it  still  was  an  unduly  long 
time  to  hold  up  an  order.  We  all  had 
somewhat  the  same  experience,  but  re¬ 
plying  to  letters  at  least  shows  a  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  a  customer,  whereas 
prolonged  silence  adds  to  the  feeling 
of  neglect. 


I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for 
your  help.  Efforts  of  mine  seemed  to 
meet  with  no  success,  although  I  ex¬ 
hausted  every  possibility  before  apply¬ 
ing  to  you  for  assistance.  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  accomplishes  miracles  in  more 
ways  than  giving  its  subscribers  ex¬ 
cellent  agricultural  news  and  wise  ad¬ 
vice.  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
which  I  know  is  all  your  paper  accepts 
for  its  broad  service  to  subscribers. 

Massachusetts.  l.  h.  l. 

We  appreciate  this  commendation. 
Our  aim  is  to  have  every  item  in  the 
paper  dependable  and  of  help  to  our 
readers.  When  we  can  lend  our  aid  in 
a  matter  that  troubles  our  readers,  we 
do  so  gladly  and  freely.  In  this  case  a 
subscription  matter  with  a  reputable 
publication  seemed  to  be  unduly  de¬ 
layed  and  complicated,  and  we  were 
successful  in  straightening  it  out. 


James  T.  Delaney  is  reported  to  be 
falsely  representing  himself  as  a  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company  and  the  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  He  is  said  to  be 
calling  on  investors  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  who  own  royalty  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company 
and  is  persuading  them  to  exchange 
their  holdings  for  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  same  company,  plus  cer¬ 
tain  cash  amounts.  The  two  companies 
repudiate  Delaney  and  his  claims. 
They  have  not  authorized  him  to  make 
any  exchanges  or  solicitations  for  them. 
It  is  also  said  Delaney  collected  $1,200 
cash  from  one  investor  and  $400  from 
another.  Look  askance  at  any  such 
proposition  and  insist  upon  time  to 
make  inquiries  of  a  responsible  bank 
or  other  authority  before  committing 
yourself. 


I  sent  Williams  Farm,  Ravenna, 
Nebraska,  $5.00  for  White  Rock  eggs. 
They  sent  17  and  I  got  one  live  chick, 
one  dead  in  the  shell  and  not  a  germ 
in  the  others.  I  wrote  them  but  never 
heard  from  them.  I  wonder  if  any 
others  had  a  similar  experience.  I  have 
charged  it  to  experience,  but  his 
methods  and  stock  make  me  suspicious. 
The  season  is  about  to  begin  again  and 
I  would  not  like  to  see  others  get 
such  a  deal.  a.  t.  l. 

Massachusetts 

Williams  Farm  never  answered  any 
of  our  requests  for  adjustment  or  ex¬ 
planation.  We  use  this  experience  to 
urge  our  readers  to  order  from  respon¬ 
sible  concerns.  When  a  dealer  is  as  in¬ 
different  as  this  to  his  customers’  com¬ 
plaints,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
further  business. 


Thank  you  so  much  for  your  very 
helpful  letter.  I  did  not  realize  that 
you  answered  directly  or  I  would  at 
least  have  sent  postage.  You  must  have 
a  terrific  stamp  bill.  We  are  devoted  to 
your  paper,  and,  when  we  return  to 
Vermont,  we  know  that  you  will  be 
one  of  our  main  props.  P.  c.  b. 

New  York 

Our  stamp  bill  is  rather  large,  but 
it  is  part  of  our  service  to  our  readers 
to  give  any  information  or  help  we 
can.  These  days  we  must  ask  indulg¬ 
ence  if  we  are  a  little  slow  in  replying. 
The  mails  are  heavy,  and  it  takes  time 
to  gather  information  in  order  to  give 
accurate  replies.  If  the  delay  is  un¬ 
usual,  write  us  again  for  mail  does  mis¬ 
carry  and  sometimes  a  writer  forgets 
to  sign  a  letter  or  give  his  name.  How¬ 
ever,  we  aim  to  be  prompt,  and  letters 
such  as  the  above  are  very  helpful. 


Your  follow-up  letter  finally  got  re¬ 
sults,  which  shows  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  re¬ 
spected  and  is  due  for  lots  of  credit. 
In  1898  I  joined  the  gold  rush  to 
Klondike,  Alaska.  My  uncle  mailed  me 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I  have  been  getting 
it  through  all  these  years,  so  you  see 
we  are  old  time  friends.  Many  thanks 
for  getting  results  and  a  Happy  New 
Year.  G.  D. 

New  Jersey 

This  adjustment  was  delayed  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits  and  we  are  grati¬ 
fied  to  have  been  of  assistance.  It  is 
always  an  inspiration  to  know  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  held  its  place  with  our  old 
friends.  The  paper  goes  to  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  many 
foreign  countries,  and  to  all  our  friends 
we  offer  our  services.  We  like  to  hear 
from  these  old  timers. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about 
buying  seeds  so  we  can  be  sure  to  get 
good  ones.  Some  concerns  offer  five-cent 
packets.  Are  they  good  seeds  to  buy? 

New  York  I.  J.  m. 

Seeds  should  be  purchased  from  the 
best  and  most  responsible  dealers.  Such 
dealers  would  replace  seeds  if  they  did 
not  develop  properly,  if  the  cause  were 
something  for  which  the  dealers  were 
responsible.  All  seeds  must  be  tested 
for  germination  and  the  result  of  the 
test  must  be  printed  on  the  outside  of 
the  package  whatever  the  price.  Make 
sure  it  is  on  the  package  you  buy. 


WARREN  REDS 
RING  THE  BELL  AGAIN  ! 

For  the  5th  Time  in  7  years  our  1944- ’45 
pen  at  the  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  Laying  Test 
scored  First  High  Pen,  all  breeds,  with 
2994  eggs,  3200.15  points.  And  the  2nd 
Warren  entry  at  the  same  test  finished 
Fourth  High  Red  Pen. 

Our  achievements,  year  by  year,  are  va¬ 
ried,  but  they  show  consistency,  and  the 
steady  improvement  that  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  progress  and  stability. 

RESULTS  AT  OTHER  TESTS 
Hunterdon,  N.  J.— 1st  High  Pen  and  1st 
High  Hen,  All  Breds. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — High  Red  Pen,  and  2nd 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  also  High  Heavy- 
Breed  Average,  total  points,  egg  count 
and  egg  size. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Hen  Test— 1st  6-yr.-old 
Heavy  Breeds,  and  1st  4-yr.-old  Class. 


MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
16  Years  Without  A  Reactor. 

R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  R.O.P. 

Males  from  260-344  egg  dams. 
ROCK-REDS  (Barred) — Sired  by  Barred 
Rock  Males  from  famous  R.O.P.  Strain. 
SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List 


R.O.P. 


I  .  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


XXJPW  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


E 


Wooltop  Farm  REDS  are  a  distinctive  type — bred 
for  years  to  combine  finest  meat  qualities  of  New 
Hampshires  with  the  EGG  LAYING  qualities  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  And  all  other  profit  factors 
have  been  retained  I 

i 

Now  we  offer  —  after  years  of  rigid  selection, 
ruthless  elimination,  development  of  family  per¬ 
fection,  the  steady  unhurried  progress  towards  a 
definite  goal  —  now  we  offer  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  from 

The  Cream  of  18,000  Breeders 

Ours  is  a  private  flock,  on  our  own  farm,  under 
our  own  supervision.  We  specialise  in  one  breed 
only.  Every  breeder  without  exception  is  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean!  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  Wooltop  Farm  Reds — it  will  lead  to  a 
profitable  investment. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog.  It's  FREE. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
EAST  PEPPERELL  7,  MASS. 


—•Wayside  Farm 

bubsr'endess  R.  I.  REDS 

Also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 
For  Broilers 

Tliis  is  our  20th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Satisfied  customers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  shipping  territory.  In  Official  Egg 
Laying  contests  our  birds  have  made  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  4000 
breeding  birds  Officially  Pullorum  tested  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  no  reactors  ever  found.  Orders  must  be 
placed  early.  Sexing  service  available  in  R.  I. 
Reds  only.  Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


by  poultrymen  who 
want  money-making  qualities  in 
their  stock.  Bred  for  Hardy  Vigor, 
Stamina  and  High  Egg  Production. 
Send  for  folder  and  order  early. 
ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 
—  Gonic,  New  Hampshire.  Tel.  328-R. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


Mm 

II  ’O  NEW  ^ 

JYIUI 

JL  0 HAMPSHIRES, 

Product  of  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  fo* 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  R.  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Farm 

Authorized  Reproducer 

Parmenter  Red  Chicks 

Also  both  Crosses,  B.  Rocks  and  N.  Hamps.  Maximum 
Profit,  Quality,  Ancestry.  Send  card  now  for  our  Breed¬ 
ing  chart  and  price  list.  It  doesn't  pay  to  delay  with 
Parmenters.  30  years  tile  Best. 

Bemardston,  Massachusetts 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  fbr  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  o!  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 

to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Union,  N,  J. _ . 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 

F,  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  _ _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Ailerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted,  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential ;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older. 


v u.viivin ,  years  ur  ™»,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteiiore  Sanitarium, 

Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. - _ - 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
'Vjn  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural — New-._ ~ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  pe%le  Avb  " 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ _ - — 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave..  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ — _ — — — 

WANTED:  Women  and  men  attendants  in  State 

tution  for  mental  defectives ;  good  physical  condition , 
must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but 
need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State;  ages  18-60; 
$73  (plus  20%  emergency  increase)  per  month  and 
room  board  and  laundry;  eight  hour  day.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village.  Thiells.  N.  Y._ - — 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. - . - 

WANTED— Working  couple  at  Putney  School  Inn  and 
Youth  Hostel;  well  equipped  Inn  and  Hostel,  at 
tractiv?lyH  pointed';  interesting  locale;  write  Mrs. 
Sehastion  Hinton,  Putney,  \  ermont. - 

WANTED*  Ilouseworker  Hi  small  private  country 

school U 80  miles  from  New  York  City.  Man  or  woman. 
Write  BOX  2652,  Rural  New-Yorker.  - . 

MARRIED  Man,  care  for  and  milk  21  purebred  Swiss, 

twice  per  *  day,  DeLaval  milker,  everything  modern. 
Apartment,  oil  heat,  electric  range;  *150  pcr  month* 

Brookfield  Farm,  Allentown.  N.  J. - - - — - 

aiMr.T.w  Herdsman  for  registered  Guernsey  herd  or 
9'’  head  Excellent  working  and  living  conditions  on 
an  up  W-dafe  farm.  DeLaval  milker  is  used  and  some 
M  “made.  BOX  2662,  Rural  New-Vorkert - 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  on  large  L°nK 
Island  farm.  Wife  to  run  stand  in  Summer.  New  5 
room  bungalow,  all  conveniences.  Good  pay.  Must  have 
g^od  references  and  a  hard  worker.  Machine  operated, 
on  farm.  BOX  2659,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married,  with  knowledge  of  poultry,  farm 
animals  tools,  tractors,  etc.  House  and  usual  pnyi- 
leges-  wife  required  assist  during  weekends,  extra 
pay.  Write  experience,  reference.  Box  -6b4,  Rural  N.-Y, 
WANTED:  For  children’s  institution  in  Westchester 
County,  assistant  cottage  mother.  1  lain  cooking. 

BOX  2670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _  . , 

WANTED:  Woman  to  work  in  kitchen  or  pantry  in 
"country  institution.  Knowledge  of  cooking  desirable. 

Box  2669,  Rural  New-Yorker. - - - . 

WANTED:  Experienced  creamery  worker;  Prefer  one 
with  knowledge  of  making  cottage  cheese  and  butter¬ 
milk  BOX  2668,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ — . 

WANTED:  Helper  in  children cottage.  No  objection 
to  mother  with  a  child,  BOX  -673,  Rural — £<. — 
WANTED:  Young  woman  to  work  with  crops  and  live- 
stciek  on  well  equipped  New  York  farm.  Salary  and 

bonuses  For  more  information,  write  fully  about 

vourself  to  BOX  2678,  Rural  New-Yorker.  - - . 

EXPERIENCED  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work/ nolaundry,  3  in  family.  1  afternoon  off  and 
usually  Sunday  afternoon.  References  desired.  $15 
p«  week  George  Williams,  Lochland  Road  Geneva, 

N  ew  York.  _ _ — - - 

utltl’ENTER:  Supervise  and  work  with  teen-age  boys. 

Farm  schooi  near  Ithaca.  Year  round.  Salary  and 
maintenance.  George  Junior  Republic,  175  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York. _  ... - — - - 

NURSEMAID:  Care  of  2  Sir)sagedl  and  4  years, 
in  Scarsdale;  own  room  and  bath.  BOX  -740, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ — - 

W\NTED;  Truck  drivers  and  tractor  drivers,  8\£&<iy, 
reliable  men;  good  wages.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 

Farms,  Inc„  Union.  New  Jersey.  - _ — 

aivmvMAN  single,  reliable,  with  drivers  license  for 
Hl^ry  ^u'ckinone’poultry  farm  $80  monthly,  room 
and  board:  steady  job.  Ludwig  Voss,  Box  90,  R.  D. 

No.  2,  Matawan,  N.  J.  _ _ _ . 

HOUSEKEEPER,  neat,  motherly,  plain  meals;  family 
of  six-  light  household  duties;  permanent.  $15 
weekly  New  York  City  winters.  BOX  2728,  Rural 
N  ew  -Y  orker. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

RELIABLE  couple  for  home  in  Westchester.  House- 

worker-cook,  and  gardener-handyman.  Congenial 

home,  children  in  family.  State  salary  expected.  BOX 

2730,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ . - 

WOMAN  for  general  housework,  plain  cooking,  not 
VV  over  ace  40.  Salary  $125  per  month,  regular  annual 
vacation  with  pay,  usual  time  off.  Responsibility  more 
desirable  than  fanciness.  Own  comfortable  room.  Two 
small  children  in  New  York  City  suburban  household. 
Do  not  apply  unless  permanent  job  wanted.  Must  en¬ 
close  recent  photo.  Interview  necessary.  E.  A.  b..  77 

Elk  Avenue,  New  Rochelle.  N.  i.  _ _ _ . 

GENERAL  Ilouseworker  wanted:  10-room  house,  no 
cooking,  little  laundry,  $75  monthly  with  room, 
board.  Write  Lazow,  946  East  9th  St.,  Brooklyn  30, 
New  York. 


BUTCHER,  good  opportunity  for  all  around  slaughter 
house  man;  steady  employment.  Write  Skyer,  New¬ 
burgh  ,  New  York. 


HOUSKWORKK.il  to  take  full  charge  of  small  house. 

Plain  cooking  for  five  adults;  own  room  with  bath. 
No  laundry,  simple  housework;  $100.  Kenilworth 
Riding  Club,  Kenilworth  Road,  Rye,  N.  x. 


i’AUILY  with  writing  mother  will  pay  $125  monthly 
for  efficient,  willing  cook-houseworker,  sleep  in: 
ither  full-time  help  on  hand  for  children.  Call 
dount  Kiseo  6419^ 


WANTED-  A  good  milker,  man  to  do  barn  work  and 
feeding  of  calves.  Good  living  conditions.  Reply  to 
p  II.  Smith,  Chedco  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. _ , 

WANTED:  A  competent  man  to  do  outside  work  on 

a  farm.  Must  be  ahle  to  drive  CTawler  and  other 
type  tractors.  State  experience.  Good  living  conditions. 
Reply  to  F.  H.  Smith,  Chedco  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  work  into  small  fruit  and  nursery 
business.  House  available.  Lawrence  Dougherty, 
Durham,  N.  H. 


FARM  MANAGER:  Want  man  who  is  experienced  in 
raising  crops  and  handling  machinery.  Must  know 
registered  Guernsey  and  producing  Goldeip  Guernsey 
milk.  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey;  March  1st, 
ROX  2731,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  motherless  home,  2  girls,  8  and  10 
years  of  age.  Modern  conveniences;  no  objection  to 
,oung  child.  Write  full  details  in  first  letter.  Country, 
lear  Cape  May,  N.  J.  BOX  2733,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couple,  man  to  be  practical  farmer  on 
dairy  farm  and  woman  to  cook  for  few  farm  em- 
iloyes-  must  be  sober,  reliable  couple;  good  wages. 
Write ’Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 

rIOUSBWORKBR:  Cooking  and  downstairs;  small 

house  in  Scarsdale;  own  room  and  bath.  BOX  2739, 
Sural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Efficient  and  dependable  married  man  of 
good  habits  for  general  work  on  a  dairy  farm. 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle.  Good  house  and  top 
wages.  Position  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and 
schools.  Wife  occasional  part  time  help.  R.  W.  Howell, 
North  Branch.  N.  J.  Telephone  Somerville  177. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer-herdsman,  single,  reliable,  who 
likes  to  work  with  good  purebred  Holsteins.  If 
interested  in  quality  farm  job  write  full  details,  salary 
desired  and  date  available.  BOX  2737,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED:  Manager  for  25  cow  dairy  farm,  reliable, 
experienced,  steady  man,  preferably  some  family 
help.  Good  wages  or  profit  sharing,  nice  tenant  house. 
Permanent  excellent  position  for  right  man.  BOX 
2738,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER  Cook  for  3  in  family,  for  country 
home  40  miles  from  New  York.  Good  salary.  Will 
consider  woman  with  school  child.  Phone  collect  even- 
ings  Yorktown  Heights  515. _ 

WANTED :  Handyman,  caretaker,  married  or  single, 
for  small  farm  and  country  home.  Modem  house,  all 
improvements  for  living  quarters.  Permanent  pleasant 
position.  Write  to  Dr.  Joseph  Felton,  Lebanon,  New 
Jersey.  State  age,  experience,  references,  salary  desired. 

WOMAN,  reliable,  for  housework,  telephone,  in  doc¬ 
tor’s  family,  adults;  suburb  of  Hartford,  Conn.; 
good  home,  good  wages.  All  particulars  to  Doctor’s 
wife.  BOX  2744,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RESPONSIBLE  housekeeper  who  wants  good  home 
with  considerate  Christian  family,  hour  from  city. 
References  required.  Must  be  fond  of  children;  $100 
per  month.  BOX  2734,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWO  young  women  as  cook  and  waitress.  Little  previ¬ 
ous  experience  required  if  applicants  are  intelligent 
and  willing  to  learn.  $80  each  per  month;  advancement 
if  work  satisfactory;  separate  rooms  and  bath  well 
heated  on  second  floor;  good  board;  one  day  off 
each  week;  church  opportunities.  Two  adults  three 
children  in,  family  and  children's  nurse.  Write  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Darlington,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y,  Tel  5924. 
MAN,  young  or  old,  care  for  poultry  and  small  garden. 
Who  is  more  interested  in  home  and  permanency 
than  immediate  high  wages.  Profit  sharing  if  desired. 
BOX  2747,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER:  Supervise  cottage  of  8  teen-age 
girls.  Farm  school  near  Ithaca.  George  Junior 
Republic,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  woman  who  wishes  a  change  of 
suroundings.  Over  28  years  of  age.  Do  housework 
and  cooking  for  dentists’  family.  Board  and  good 
salary.  Own  room  and  bath.  Considerate  treatment. 
Time  off  for  own  activities.  Send  snapshot  and  write 
qualifications.  Address,  Mrs.  John  S.  Murphy,  1 
Park  Lane,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

FARMER:  Modem  dairyman,  also  experienced  with 
crop  machinery,  $150  monthly  to  start,,  plus  board 
for  single  man;  modern  living  quarters  and  liberal 
food  privileges  for  married  man  with  small  family. 
Opportunity  for  capable,  conscientious  worker  looking 
for  permanency  and  advancement.  Jack  Yellen, 
Springville,  N.  Y. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  woman,  able  to  drive  car  for  light 
household  duties  in  good  country  home.  Small  family, 
one  child.  Call  collect  Danbury  2497-14  or  write 
de  Young,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  family,  good  character, 
on  irrigated  vegetable  farm  on  Long  Island.  Full 
time  work  for  3  or  4  workers,  only  those  able  and 
willing  to  work  full  yearly  basis  need  apply.  Modern, 
heat,  electricity,  bath,  furnished  bungalow,  salary 
monthly.  Please  state  age,  experience,  salary  ex- 
pected,  etc,  in  first  letter.  BOX  2754,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED :  Poultryman  for  up-to-date  chicken  farm; 

2,200  layers,  modem  house,  top  wages,  best  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Apply  or  call  collect  Pennington  New 
Jersey  124.  Pennington  Dairy  Farms,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

ATTRACTIVE  opportunity  in  Westchester  private 
home  for  mother  and  daughter  two  sisters  or 
friends,  preferably  middleaged;  cooking,  general 
housework,  no  laundry,  separate  two  rooms  and  bath; 
references  required.  BOX  2756,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN  and  wife  with  or  without  child,  attrac¬ 
tive  Westchester  private  home,  general  housework, 
school-driving,  no  laundry,  separate  two  rooms  and 
bath;  references  required.  BOX  2757,  Rural  N.-Y. 

INTELLIGENT  woman  wanted  for  country  home,  good 
wages,  heavy  cleaning  done,  laundry  sent  out,  4 
adults,  on  bus  line,  good  plain  cooking,  permanent 
position  to  be  taken  immediately,  comfortable  room 
and  bath,  please  write  letter  or  phone  P.  M.  Barrows, 
Stamford,.  Conn.  4-3500. 

SINGLE  Citizens  as  farm  hands  on  Institution  farm. 

No  milking.  $960  with  board,  room  and  laundry. 
48  hours  week,  holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L. 
Whitney,  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass.  **’  . _ _ 

WANTED:  Couple  for  small  dairy  farm  in  North 
Eastern  Connecticut.  Man  must  be  good  general 
farmer  and  experienced  in  feeding  and  care  of  cattle 
Surge  milker.  Wife  to  work  in  house.  Small,  modem 
cottage,  fuel,  etc.  Good  working  conditions  and  hours. 
State  wages  and  experience  in  first  letter.  BOX  2741, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  or  couple  for  small  specialized  farm,  only  one 
of  its  kind,  interesting  work,  very  good  pay  for  right 
party.  Give  references  and  full  details.  BOX  2752, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  wanted  to  work  poultry  and  fruit  farm  on 
shares.  BOX  364,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  couple  or  houseman  wanted; 

3  adults,  modern  kitchen;  good  helps  apartment, 
must  be  good  plain  cook.  State  salary  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Apply  Mrs.  George  Borthwiek,  Hamildean, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Sleep  in,  plain  home,  apartment, 
1  schoolboy,  1  2-year  old.  No  heavy  laundry;  good 
salary.  BOX  2773,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  who  likes  responsibility  for  92  acre  New 
Jersey  farm,  65  miles  from  New  York.  Want  man 
interested  in  poultry,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  capable  with 
field  work.  Good  salary,  percentage,  modern  house, 
privileges.  A  permanent  job  on  growing  farm  for 
ambitious,  married  man.  State  experience,  references. 
BOX  2767,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

TWO  practical  farmers,  married,  for  adjoining  New 
Jersey  farms.  Need  responsible  men,  skilled  in 
field  work,  interested  in  animals  and  poultry.  One 
man  to  help  manage  milking  herd  of  25.  Man  on 
second  farm  to  handle  poultry,  beef  cattle,  hogs. 
Separate  house  for  each  family.  Good  wages  and 
living  conditions.  State  experience,  references.  Fritsehe 
Bros.,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  or  call  Bryant  9-8220, 
New  York  City. _ 

OLDER  farm  couple,  on  western  New  Jersey  farm, 
to  handle  routine  chores  and  help  owner  with 
maintenance  of  buildings  and  equipment.  Small  beef 
herd,  500  layers,  a  few  hogs.  Small  amount  of 
milking,  no  heavy  field  work.  Comfortable  modern 
house,  good  wages,  privileges.  A  good  place  for  an 
older  man  and  wife  who  like  farming  but  can’t  take 
heavy  work,  BOX  2771,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Man  work  on  poultry  farm.  $75  month, 
board,  laundry.  Drive  car.  BOX  235,  Sayvilie,  Long 
Island.  Tel.  764-J. 

MARRIED  man  wanted:  Dairy  and  general  farming, 
top  wages,  modem  house,  privileges.  Roy  M.  Hall, 
Rlngoes,  N,  J.  Telephone  Flemington  344-W. _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted:  Dairy  and  general  farming. 

Good  hoard,  room,  bath.  Top  wages.  Roy  M.  Hall. 
Ringoes,  N.  J.  Telephone  Flemington  344-W. _ 

GOOD  home  and  wages  in  refined  Protestant  home 
for  young  woman  18-35,  willing  to  do  housework 
and  plain  cooking.  Smsll  house,  modem  equipment, 
pleasant  surroundings.  "Write  for  details  to:  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Heck,  9  Lenox  Place,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm,  southern  Connecticut.  Live  in  and  board 
owner  State  wages  expected  and  your  qualifications. 
Personal  interview  if  possible.  BOX  2768,  Rural  N.-Y, 
SINGLE  man.  dairy  and  general  farm  work;  machine 
milking.  References  and  wages  expected  first  letter. 
Frank  L.  Magill,  R.  IX  2,  Doylestown,  Pa. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Sundays  off,  no  washing;  own 
room,  radio,  $80.  $100  up  month.  Mrs.  Blank,  135-07 
227th  St.,  Laurelton  13,  Queens.  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  accredited  Guernsey  farm. 

Comfortable  house,  2  bed  rooms,  bath,  living  room, 
kitchen.  Machine  milking  20  cows,  on  test.  Modern 
buildings.  Liberal  wages,  farm  products  supplied. 
Position  available  February  1.  Phone  or  write  Daniel 
McKeon,  Ridgefield,  Conn  , 726. _ 

WANTED:  Nurse  for  institutional  work.  $110  per  month 
Kruger’s  Convalescent  Home,  379  Webster  Ave., 
New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Refined  middleaged  lady  for  light  house¬ 
work  and  take  care  of  elderly  lady  or  high  school 
girl  wishing  good  home  and  go  to  high  school;  please 
state  age  and  wages.  P,  O,  ROX  176.  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

STEADY  experienced  men  wanted  for  logging  opera¬ 
tion.  Adequate  housing  awailahle.  ®OX  2765, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  country  place  In  the  Berkshires, 
all  year  round.  Alan  must  be  combination  farmer 
and  handyman;  woman  housekeeper  and  cook.  Location 
is  18  miles  from  Winsted,  Conn,  railroad  station  and 
nearest  moving  picture  house.  Good  pay,  pleasant 
surroundings  offered  to  the  right  party.  Reply  please 
giving  age  and  previous  experience.  BOX  2762, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OPPORTUNITY ;  Dairy  farmer  with  own  help,  operate 
fully  equipped  and  modernized  35  cow  farm.  Electri¬ 
city,  telephone,  inside  bath  room.  Treat  cattle  and 
machinery  as  if  his  own.  State  salary,  size  of  family. 
Would  consider  shares.  BOX  2766,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  farmer  manager,  in  full  charge, 
350  acre  farm  and  large  herd  Brown  Swiss  cattle 
to  farm,  take  care  of  herd  keep  records,  break,  buy 
and  sell  to  improve  herd,  oversee  men,  in  fact  take  full 
charge  tenant  house;  ideal  location,  U.  S.  highway  17, 
5  miles  East  Coming  N.  Y,  Experience  and  reference 
necessary.  Tel.  Coming  2180M2  or  write  James  E. 
Strates,  R.  D.  No,  1,  Coming,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  Nurse,  housekeeper,  help  mother  care  for  3 
months  old  triplets.  No  other  children  in  family. 
No  heavy  cleaning  or  washing.  Good  home.  $100 
month  and  board.  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dicke,  11  Wood- 
view  Rd.,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  Hemp.  6326R. 

PUREBRED  Guernsey  certified  dairy  farm  is  losing 
2  good  men  in  Draft.  Must  replace  with  2,  single, 
clean,  sober,  reliable  dairy  barn  and  farm  men. 
Must  be  good  full  hand  milkers,  interested  in  good 
position.  All  modern  conditions  $125  per  month,  best 
room  and  board.  Write  Maple  Lane  Farm  Inc., 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  houseworker,  pleasant  conditions,  private 
home,  agreeable  with  children.  Write  Airs  T.  B. 
Husband,  Darien.  Conn. _ 

DAIRY  farmer  can  you  operate  a  30  cow  farm  with. 

your  own  family  help.  Completely  modernized.  Tele¬ 
phone  electricity.  State  salary,  number  in  family. 
References.  BOX  2770,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farmer  and  family  operate  Colum¬ 

bia  County,  New  York  farm  on  shares.  Aleehanized 
equipment,  modern  barns  and  house,  purebred  herd. 
Full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  2775,  Rural  N.-Y. 

AIEN;  High  school  graduates  to  enter  uncrowded  health 
field.  Prepare  for  registered  Nurse  Examination. 
Alaintenance  and  cash  allowance  while  training.  Write 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  School  for  Nursing  for  Men, 
4401  Alarket  St.,  Philadelphia,  4,  Penna. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AGRONOAIIST,  25,  desires  position  in  soil  and  water 
conservation,  land  management,  highway  planning. 
$2,400,  BOX  2725,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  Wanted:  Experienced  creamery  man. 

licensed  tester,  butter  and  cheese  maker,  also  good 
ice  cream  mix  man.  Available  after  January  15.  Write 
BOX  2727,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-GARDENER,  age  40,  wants  position ; 

good  reference.  BOX  2729,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Job  operating  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 

or  will  consider  small  dairy  farm  where  one  man 
can  handle  most  of  work.  Desire  to  locate  in  southern 
Connecticut  or  southeastern  New  York.  V.  F.  Long, 
Aliddletown,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  nurse,  excellent  cook,  widow,  catho¬ 

lic,  German-American ;  honest,  very  kind,  efficient, 
refind,  wishes  engagement  for  Spring  for  permanent 
position  in  motherless  or  fatherless  home  preferred, 
on  a  gentlemans  farm,  Americans  or  German-Ameri- 
eans.  Expected  salary  not  under  $150  a  month.  Write 
details.  BOX  2726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  working  managers,  poultry,  single.  Five  years 

varied  experience  broilers,  layers,  breeding.  Want 
connection  large  broiler  opertor;  top  salary  or  salary 
percentage.  Available  immediately.  BOX  2735,  R.N.-Y. 

FARAI  Alanager,  middleaged,  life  time  experience, 

thorough  knowledge  of  dairy  cattle,  and  other  live¬ 
stock.  Can  operate  and  repair  machinery,  rotation  of 
crops.  Modern  living  conditions,  salary  $175  a  month; 
prefer  New  Jersey.  BOX  2742,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AIARRIED  Alan,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branch¬ 

es  of  modern  dairy  farming,  wants  work.  State  wages, 
particulars.  BOX  2743,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VBRAIONT  man  wants  light  chores  on  small  farm  or 

village  place.  BOX  2745,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POSITION  wanted  on  vegetable  farm  by  single  man, 

age  37,  20  years  experience  in  vegetable  farming, 
understands  repair  and  maintenance  of  tractor  and 
farm  machinery,  also  experienced  in  packing  and 
marketing  vegetables.  BOX  2748,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SERVICEAIAN’S  wife,  35,  with  2  children,  2  and.  4, 

desires  housekeeper's  position.  Competent,  trust- 
worthy.  BOX  2750.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  gardener,  age  57,  wife,  son  11. 

Greenhouse  experience,  capable  taking  full  charge, 
A-l  life-time  refemnee,  seeking  permanent  position 
on  estate.  State  salary,  etc.  James  A.  Breeman,  Broad- 
land  Farms.  R  D.  No.  5,  Elkton,  Aid, 

YOUNG  man  wants  work,  country  farm  experience. 

BOX  2763,  Burai  New-Yorker. 

FABAI  manager  with  the  experience,  energy  and  execu¬ 

tive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enterprise,  open 
for  engagement.  Life  experience  handling  purebred 
dairy  cattle  and  modem  farming  operations.  Capable, 
efficient,  have  initiative,  unquestionable  integrity; 
married,  no  family.  BOX  2759,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A1AN  46.  single,  dependable,  intelligent,  handy,  varied. 

experience,  seeks  country  employment.  References. 
BOX  2772,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  51  acres,  6  room  house,  bank  bam  and 
out  buildings  good,  2  streams,  good  pasture,  good 
farm  land,  electricity.  Phone  at  door,  on  paved  road, 
3  miles  from  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  West  Minister 
College.  Join)  J.  Blyler,  Cheswold,  Del.,  owner. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig.  Attorney.  Afton,  N.  Y. 
NEW  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Just  off  the  press.  Don’t  buy 
without  it.  Husted,  2488  Concourse,  New  York  City,  NY 
FARMS,  Boarding  Houses,  Bungalows  Wants.  Plenty 
buyers,  no  charge  for  listing.  Arena  Farm  Agency, 
204  East  110  Street.  New  York. _ _ 

A1AINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency,  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta.  Ale. _ 

DAIRY  PROPERTY"  for  sale  in  Connecticut.  59  acres 
land,  large  spaced  dairy  with  fully  equipment  with 
modem  machinery;  daily  delivery  over  600  qts.  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail;  6  car  garage  built  with  brick  and 
cinder  blocks,  big  cinder  block  barn  for  32  head 
cattle,  3  chicken  coops.  Buildings  are  new,  3  years  old; 
4  trucks,  6  room  house.  This  place  will  be  sold  direct- 
ly  from  owner.  BOX  2637,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  WANTED:  Attractive  location  about  30  acres 
with  coops  for  1,500  hens.  Buildings  in  sound  con- 
dition,  BOX  2636,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  30  acres,  apple  and  peach  trees,  road 
stand,  some  bearing,  no  dwelling.  Price  $15,000. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WEST’S  1946  Catalogue;  hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburg, 
16,  Penna. _ 

ONE  AIAN  poultry  farm.  Excellent  laying  stock.  1,200 
heavy  type  White  Leghorns.  Dwelling  house,  all 
improvements  suitable  one  or  two  families.  Sale  price 
includes  goodwill  of  established  first  class  summer 
retail  trade.  Excellent  local  wholesale  outlets.  Priced 
right  for  sale.  George  Lurk,  Route  1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

VETERAN  wants  insurance  business.  New  York  State. 

Will  make  equitable  arrangement  with  retiring 
broker.  BOX  2690,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  home,  small  town,  improve¬ 
ments;  moderate  price;  Pennsylvania.  BOX  2711, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  12  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  98  miles  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Main 
State  highway  farm.  70  acres  perfectly  level  fields. 
Brick  and  frame  house  of  8  rooms,  bath  and  electricity. 
Large  bam.  Alachine  shed.  Outbuildings.  Excellent 
water  supply.  This  farm  is  in  one  of  the  best  farming 
sections  of  Penna.,  and  only  4  miles  from  the  world 
famous  Pocono  Mountain  resort  region.  Very  low  taxes. 
Also  ideal  business  location.  $11,000.  Write  for  catalog. 
Dale  H.  Learn.  Realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  Very  desirable,  richly  productive  150 
acre  dairy  farm  in  business  section  on  tourist  route. 
Lovely  homestead  suitable  for  guests  or  convalescents. 
75  tractor  worked  acres,  large  wood  lot,  superb  moun¬ 
tain  view,  near  lake,  bam  40x100,  modemly  equipped. 
A  money-making  home  investment.  $11,000.  Carl  L. 
Whitcomb.  Winchester,  N,  H, _ 

FARAI  PLOTS:  7  is  acres  wooded  $325.  Also  2% 
acres  $225.  Others  1%  to  25  acres.  Suitable  for 
poultry,  gardening.  Easy  terms.  SaFranek.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  with  good  buildings,  excellent 
water  supply,  springs  preferred,  wood  lot,  on  high¬ 
way  at  least  400  yards  from  nearest  dwelling,  ad¬ 
jacent  fair  sized  town.  Desirable  location  western 
Connecticut  or  Alassachusetts,  southern  Vermont,  West¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  Need  not  be  modern. 
Up  to  $1,500.  Give  complete  particulars  first  letter. 
BOX  2732,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

A  AIODBL  farm.  Pureblooded  Jersey  farm,  state  road, 

8  miles  Oneonta,  modem  2  story  regular  city  home, 
large  basement  barn.  28  head  pureblood  Jerseys,  800 
laying  hens,  team,  milking  machine,  electric  cooler, 
etc.  Large  income,  illness.  $16,000.  $6,509  cash. 

National  Realty  Sales  System,  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
G.  L.  Packer,  broker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  109  acre  farm  located  on  good  route  close 

to  stores,  schools,  churches  and  milk  plants.  Land 
in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Adapted  to  cash  crops 
as  well  as  dairy  and  poultry.  Very  modern  12  room 
house,  bath,  furnace,  electricity.  32x70  modern  base¬ 
ment  bam  25  ties  with  water  cups,  silo,  2  Bx.  stalls, 
2  horse  stalls.  Tool  house,  poultry  house  capacity  509 
stock  consists  of  13  very  fine  milking  cows,  5  young 
stock,  2  horses,  450  young  hens  laying  about  70%. 
Farm  will  carry  25  cows.  A  good  set  of  farm  tools. 
Owner  would  consider  trade  for  larger  farm  or  will 
sell  at  a  low  price  for  quick  sale.  $8,500  takes  every¬ 
thing.  Alust  have  $3,500  to  pay  down.  For  more 
information  call,  write  or  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher, 
Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York. 


ful  operation.  Alodern  brooder  and  laying  houses, 
including  best  equipment.  Alodern  home  on  premises, 
oil  heat,  all  up-to-date  facilities.  Good  profit  for 
man  who  knows  business.  $4,000  needed  to  buy 
present  livestock,  balance  easy  terms.  Hunt’s  Farms, 
R.  F,  D.  No,  1,  Cape  Alay  Court  House,  N.  J. 

HEART  of  Ohio,  rich  dairy  and  stock  farms.  Springs, 

streams,  woods,  good  roads,  schools,  markets.  Con- 
venient  eities.  Free  list.  Cring,  Alt,  Gilead,  Ohio, 

FOR  SALE:  150  acre  dairy  farm,  river  bottom  land, 

completely  equipped,  with  or  without  33  registered 
Holstein  cattle.  On  state  highway,  edge  of  village, 
near  creamery,  Schoharie  County.  BOX  2736,  R.  N.-Y. 

32  ACRE  poultry  and  general  farm,  good  road,  near 

town,  capacity  2,000  layers,  automatic  water, 
concrete  floors,  2  story  barn,  8  room  house,  impove- 
ments,  buildings  sound  condition;  1,500  layers;  equip¬ 
ment  complete.  $10,500;  commuting.  A,  Berokrant, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. _ 

FARAI  Wanted:  150  or  more  cultivated  acres  with 

lake  on  the  property.  Alust  be  on  paved  road,  electric 
light  and  telephone  line.  Southern  New  York  pre- 
ferred,  Eugene  Funk,  28  Park  Pi.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 

WANTED:  Country  store  business  or  gas  station; 

send  full  details.  BOX  533,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE:  Large  home,  two  garages,  cabins,  28 

acres  in  Dutchess  county.  Details  available  to 
interested  parties.  Owner  BOX  2746,  Rural  N.-Y. 

600  ACRE  river  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped;  $80,000. 

1,400  acre  stock  farm;  $50,000.  260  acre  stock  farm; 
10  room  brick  house;  $17,000.  400  acre  stock  and 
grain  farm;  8  room  brick  house;  $20,000.  125  acre 
farm,  near  Charlottesville ;  8  room  modem  house,  2 
baths;  $15,000.  100  acre  farm;  8  room  modem  rock 
house;  1  tenant  house;  $15,000.  50  acre  farm;  6  room 
brick  house;  $12,000.  J.  D.  Addington,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Virginia. _ 

SAIITHTOWN,  Long  Island,  New  York,  147.404 
$500  per  acre.  All  the  buildings  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Known  as  River  Farm  Nurseries.  Full  de¬ 
scription  upon  request.  H.  G.  Avidan,  Realtors,  111 
West  Sunrise  Highway,  Freeport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7211. 

FOR  SALE;  10  acres,  level,  all  fenced,  %  mile  city 

limits,  7  rooms,  electricity,  bath,  barn  30x50,  poul¬ 
try  houses,  etc.  Fordson  tractor,  plows,  make  ideal 
or  poultry  farm.  $3,000  or  sell  furnished  for 
$4,000  cash,  Ashton,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Titusville,  Penna. 

WANTED  to  rent,  medium  sized  farm,  equipped, 

stocked,  or  share  basis.  Please  state  when  available. 
BOX  2749.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  700  acre  farm,  450  tillable,  rich,  level 

soil.  Timber,  electricity,  close  to  big  town,  good 
roads,  including  100  cows,  70  young  stock,  7  horses, 
every  kind  of  farm  machinery,  good  income;  price 
includes  3  sets  of  farm  buildings.  $40,000,  terms. 
H.  Burnham,  Delhi,  New  York, _ 

34  ACRES,  poultry,  fruit;  New  Jersey,  30  miles 

New  York.  Good  commuting.  1,500  layer  capacity, 
all  equipment,  electricity  and  water  in  buildings,  new 
9™®™  house,  hot  water  heat,  large  fireplace ;  asking 
$15, 000.  Beynon,  143  Charles  Ave.,  Staten  Island  2, 
N.  Y,  Phone  Gib,  2-2495. _ * 

FOR  SALE:  38  aero  farm  and  milk  route.  Located  in 

one  of  the  best  town  in  Chenango  County.  Very 
modem  milk  plant.  Selling  700  quarts  milk  per  d*ay. 
Costing  7  cents  per  quart.  Well  built  7  room  dwell¬ 
ing,  bath,  furnace,  electricity,  2  ear  garage,  poultry 
house.  50x64  modern  bam,  17  ties,  silo,  bx.  stalls. 

a  miIk  house  Plus  milk  plant.  Stock  con- 

sists  -0  very  fine  milk  cows,  5  young  stock,  bull. 
Modem  set  of  tools,  milking  machine,  %  -ton  VS 
J  ’  most  every  t00i  to  operate  with  ease.  Ill 

health  forces  sale.  Priced  very  low.  Alust  have  $10,000 
to  pay  down  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  For  more 
information  call,  write  or  wire  Seth  T.  Wheat,  11 
Evens  St.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  agent  for  J.  D. 
Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  Norwich,  N,  Y. 

^"'tJR  _  RENT :  Chicken  and  general  farm  near  New 

Paltz.  Brooder,  laying  houses,  bam,  good  house. 
running  water.  BOX  2755,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

0J?E  paiint'  turkey  farms  in  South.  Specializ- 

x  ’Y"- Holland  hatching  eggs.  Besides  turkeys 
5\^fketed,  Railway  Express  C.O.I).  receipts  show  over 
$10,000  worth  eggs  shipped  1945,  averaging  $30 
hundred.  Entire  1946  production  (approximately  $16,000) 
already  sold  with  many  orders  refused  Owner  re- 
tiring.  Will  sell  responsible  party  and  render  all 
possible  assistance,  operating  incubators,  etc.  until 
July  1st.  Price  $20,000,  half  cash.  Includes  230  acre 
farm,  foreman  s  house,  furnished,  farm  buildings,  all 
tools,  equipment,  etc.  Poultry,  livestock,  optional, 
extra.  Foreman  willing  to  remain.  Orlando  20  miles. 
Address  owner,  BOX  895,  Orlando,  Florida.  Note,  if 
purchaser  desires  operate  farm  as  paying  hobby, 
owners  beautiful  colonial  residence  mile  from  farm 
available,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  at  reasonable 
price.  Residence  overlooks  beautiful  lake,  1,000  ft. 
lake  frontage.  4  bedrooms,  2  baths,  shower,  lavatory, 
heated. _ 

GENERAL  store,  gas  station,  11  room  modem  house, 

real  estate,  stock,  $17,500.  3^2  acres,  7  room  modern 

Clermont  P°N 11 Y  hou3es’  *4-700-  Stanley  Panek, 

260  ACRE  Washington  County,  New  York  sheep  and 

tfiiiry  farm,  an  ideal  tractor  farm.  Will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle  or  600  sheep.  2  houses,  main  house 
has  bath,  telephone  and  electricity.  Bam  room  for 
200  tons  hay.  Alain  buildings  painted,  all  have  slate 
roots.  Gravity  spring  water  supply.  Wonderful  location 
for  a  gentleman’s  estate.  Price  $14,000.  Earle  A. 
Howard.  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  country  general  grocery  store  and 

home;  write  Roy  Baily,  R.  3.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

DAIRV  farm  wanted  for  rent  by  experienced  dairy- 
man.  Give  details.  BOX  2760,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Farm:  dairy,  general;  $3,000  down.  Stocked 

and  equipped  for  immediate  income.  Give  everv 
complete  detail.  BOX  2751,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  SALE:  130  acre  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equip- 

ped;  southern  Connecticut.  Route  1,000  quarts. 

oov"of,r"r"lty(,  gooJ  opportunity  for  right  party. 
BOX  27b9,  Rural  Ngw-Yorkbr. 

149  ACRES  for  $3,500  cash,  12  acres  blueberries; 

housing  for  1.000  hens,  9  room  house,  3  story  bam  - 
timber,  spring  water,  electricity,  telephone.  Furniture 
and  machnery.  P.  O.  BOX  467,  Afton  N  Y 
Telephone  3473. _ 

VERY  productive  240  acre  farm,  now  keeping  over 

70  cattle,  good  pastures,  fine  water,  improved  gravel 
road,  electricity,  school  bus.  telephone,  mail  delivery. 
Very  good  house,  accommodates  two  families.  Hot 
water  heating  system,  bathrooms,  sun  porches.  Good 
bam,  new  4  car  garage,  tool  house,  hen  house,  10 
good  brooder  houses,  $10,000  terms.  Frank  Gratsinger. 
owner.  Unadiila,  N,  Y.  _  & 

WANTED:  Small  place,  east  of  Hudson  River,  75 

miles  from  New  York  City.  J.  AI.  Pulver,  2084 
Bronx  Park  Bast,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINUER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

MAN  wants  room  and  board  on  farm.  State  full  par¬ 

ticulars,  and  monthly  rate.  BOX  2758,  Rural  N.-Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  70. 


Willy  s'  ALL-YEAR,  ALLPURPOSE  VEHICLE  PAYS  OFF  IN  MORE  WORK 


x  -;x  ‘ 


SUMMER — Pulling  both  baler  and  wagon,  the 
“Jeep”  shows  the  power  of  its  Willys  60  h.p. 
“Jeep”  Engine  with  4-wheel  drive.  Operating 
in  “low-low,”  the  “Jeep”  is  moving  a  total  load, 
including  its  own  weight,  of  better  than  8  tons. 


BHH 


WINTER — The  Universal  “Jeep”  has  the 
power  and  traction  to  clear  the  roads  with 
a  special  snow-plow  attached  to  the  front. 
One  more  job  for  the  versatile  “Jeep,” 
the  vehicle  that  works  the  year  ’round. 


HARVEST -TIME  —  The  “Jeep”  with  power 
take-off  at  the  rear  furnishes  up  to  30  h.p. 
at  the  pulley  to  operate  threshers,  feed 
mills  and  other  belt-driven  equipment. 


SPRING  AND  FALL— For  field  work,  the  “Jeep” 
has  tractor  speeds  of  2  to  7  m.p.h.,  and 
continuous  draw-bar  pull  of  1200  lbs. 
with  reserve  for  extra  loads.  Power  take¬ 
off-  operates  power  implements. 


ALL  YEAR — The  “Jeep”  has  6  speeds  for¬ 
ward,  2  reverse — an  operating  range  for 
almost  any  farm  task.  You  have  4-wheel- 
drive  for  heavy  pulls,  2-wheel  drive  for 
swift  highway  hauling. 


WINTER— Your  “Jeep”  works  as  a  tractor 
pulling  a  manure  spreader... then,  changed 
into  2-wheel  drive,  it  has  truck  speed  to 
hurry  up  trips  between  the  field  and  the 
barnyard.  The  “Jeep”  is  a  time-saver. 


SUMMER — Put  in  the  removable  passenger 
seats  and  use  your  “Jeep”  as  a  handy, 
economical  runabout,  easy  to  drive,  with 
road  speed  to  60.  You  use  a  “Jeep” 
around  the  clock  the  year  ’round. 


THE  ’JEEP'  IS  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  GREAT  1946  LINE  FROM  WILLYS-OVERLAND  MOTORS,  TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 


See  The  Universal  “Jeep”  at  Your  Willys  Dealer  Now 


h  oj^ 
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A  one-minute  demonstration  of 


Better  Farming  by  the 


On&efMAA/Yad/atiZapec?.  .  . 

with  the  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  the  tractor 
automatically  changes  its  weight  to  suit  the  jab 


One  advantage  of  the  Ferguson  System 
that  interests  every  farmer  is  the  way  the 
tractor  automatically  adjusts  its  weight 
to  fit  the  work. 

For  example,  instead  of  using  heavy 
built-in  weight,  the  Ferguson  System 
provides  traction  by  carrying  the  plow  as 
well  as  simply  pulling  it.  Thus  the  imple¬ 
ment’s  weight,  its  downward  suck,  and 
the  weight  of  soil  on  the  plow  bottoms 
all  transfer  weight  to  the  tractor’s  rear 
wheels — as  indicated  by  the  curved 
arrows  in  the  above  picture. 


At  the  same  time,  through  the  Ferguson 
System  of  3-point  linkage,  a  strong, 
forward-slanting  thrust  is  exerted  that 
holds  the  front  wheels  down,  too — as 
shown  by  the  long  arrow.  Heavy  going 
merely  increases  these  natural  forces, 
adjusting  the  traction  to  suit  the  job, 
instantly  and  automatically. 

The  other  pictures  show  a  few  more 
of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Ferguson 
System  that  we  would  like  to  demon¬ 
strate  for  you.  Ten  minutes  behind  the 
wheel  will  convince  you  that  the  Ferguson 
System  turned  the  tractor  into  a  Farming 
Machine.  By  saving  time  ahd  strength, 
it  makes  possible  more  farming  .  .  .  and 
Better  Living,  too. 

Ask  your  friendly  FERGUSON  DEALER 
for  a  demonstration  on  your  farm 


THREE  OTHER  IMPORTANT  ADVANTAGES 


Finger  tip  leveling  crank  on  tractor  tilts  or  levels  im¬ 
plements.  Replaces  heavy  levers.  With  the  Ferguson 
System,  you  can  level  or  tilt  implements  in  motion. 


2  Harrow  discs  are  angled  or  straightened  while  moving. 
With  the  Ferguson  System,  hydraulic  finger  tip  control 
■  adjusts  angle  of  discs  at  will,  without  stopping. 


Safety  starter  won’t  operate  with  tractor  in  gear.  No 
danger  of  a  crash  start  with  the  Ferguson  System.  Pre¬ 
vents  damage  or  injury. 


DETROIT, 


MARRY  FERGUSON, 


1  Ni  C 


*  $ 


MICHIGAN 
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On  this  New  Jersey  farm  in  Essex  County,  the  poultry  flock  is  comfortably  located,  with  access  to  plenty  of  good  range.  The  long  laying  houses  provide  plenty  of 

room  with  adequate  ventilation.  y  J 


ANY  a  farm  has  found,  during 
the  war  period  through  which 
we  just  have  passed,  that  the 
poultry  flock  can  be  made  to 
be  a  good  earner  of  steady 
income.  Egg  production  is  a 
daily  proposition;  and,  from  time  to  time, 
broilers,  roasting  chickens,  and  maybe  turkeys, 
add  further  products  which  the  public  is  ever 
ready  to  consume.  In  the  postwar  economy  on 
the  farm  there  will  be  a  continuing  place  for 
the  well-bred  poultry  flock.  The  early  Spring 
season  is  the  time  when  the  flock  for  the 
coming  year  must  be  planned  and  started. 
The  chick  season  is  the  new  starting  point, 
and  1946’s  chicks  should  be  the  best  quality 
chicks  yet  produced.  The  days  of  hatching 
farm-produced  eggs  under  hens  have  passed. 
Farm  chicks  are  now  largely  produced  in 
modern,  artificial  incubators,  most 
of  them  electrically  heated  and 
controlled.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  speed,  economy,  and  efficiency. 

Chick  Costs 

An  important  item  in  the 
economy  of  this  year’s  replace¬ 
ment  layers  is  “the  cost  of  the 
chick  when  placed  under  the 
brooder.”  Several  things  enter  into 
the  determination  of  this  original 
chick  cost.  These  include  such 
items  as  the  actual  cost  of  an  egg 
placed  in  the  incubator,  which  on 
the  average  farm  is  now  about  two 
cents.  That  egg  would  sell  as  a 
food  egg  for  about  four  cents,  and 
for  hatching  purposes  about  seven 
cents.  But  on  the  home  farm  it 
actually  represents  a  real  cost  of 
not  more  than  about  two  cents. 

If  all  eggs  selected  for  incubation 
are  fertile,  this  original  egg  cost 
becomes  automatically  the  egg  cost 
per  chick;  but  infertility  makes 
each  chick  hatched  cost  whatever 
the  infertile  eggs  cost  in  addition.  Therefore, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  as  high  fer¬ 
tility  as  may  be  possible.  Also,  the  percent  of 
hatchability  of  fertile  eggs  set  affects  the 
actual  cost  of  each  chick  hatched.  The  cost  of 
incubator  operation  on  the  farm  adds  another 
item  of  chick  cost,  but  this  should  not  exceed 
one  cent  per  chick.  The  total  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  chick  under  average  farm  conditions  may 
thus  be  kept  down  to  about  five  cents  per 
chick  hatched  and  placed  beneath  the  brooder. 

Management  Points 

In  an  effort  to  do  this,  the  following  manage¬ 
ment  points  are  suggested:  Mate  the  hens  now, 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  allowing  one 
strong,  vigorous,  active  male  bird  for  every 
10  breeder  hens.  Keep  the  breeding  flocks  by 
themselves,  in  relatively  small  unit  flocks,  not 
exceeding  100  hens  per  flock.  Feed  a  special 
breeder  mash,  rich  in  proteins,  vitamins,  miner¬ 
als.  Gather  the  eggs  thrice  daily  so  as  to  prevent 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

any  losses  due  to  chilling  or  freezing  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Gather  these  eggs  with  clean  hands 
in  clean  baskets,  and  store  them  in  a  clean 
place,  where  the  temperature  is  not  above  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  nor  below  about  45  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Do  not  hold  hatching  eggs 
for  more  than  two  weeks  before  incubating. 
Candle  all  hatching  eggs,  removing  any  blood 
spots  detected,  for  this  defect  is  probably  an 
inherited  weakness.  Sort  the  eggs  for  size  and 
weight,  and  set  only  eggs  weighing  from  24  to 
28  ounces  per  dozen.  It  never  pays  to  set  just 
any  eggs  gathered;  hatching  eggs  should  be 
very  rigidly  inspected  and  selected  and  should 
be  the  type  of  eggs  one  wants  next  season’s 
hens  to  lay.  Notable  improvement  in  quality 
of  table  eggs  from  next  Fall’s  pullets  will  be 


reflected  from  extra  care  given  to  the  quality 
of  hatching  eggs  incubated  this  Spring.  And, 
of  course,  all  hatching  eggs  should  be  produced 
from  pullorum-free  stock,  if  at  all  possible; 
this  may  mean  having  breeder  hens  tested  for 
the  presence  of  this  disease  in  the  flock. 

Incubation  Fundamentals 

Incubators  are  not  home-made  affairs; 
commercial  makes  are  employed,  each  of 
which  differs  from  the  other,  so  that  the  in¬ 
structions  issued  by  the  manufacturer  must 
be  followed  in  each  case.  There  are,  however, 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  artificial 
incubator  operation  which  underlie  all  makes. 
There  are  four  essential  factors  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  incubation  of  hens’  eggs.  Temperature 
is  the  first  “must.”  The  optimum  temperature 
for  the  development  of  the  fertile  egg  is  ap¬ 
proximately  103  degrees  Fahrenheit.  However, 
in  different  machines  the  mechanism  is  such 
that  the  thermometer  reading  may  be  some¬ 


thing  other  than  103  degrees  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  optimum  in  the  interior  where  the 
egg  germs  are.  Follow  directions  that  come 
with  the  machine  used.  The  thermometer  must 
be  accurate;  and  it  should  be  tested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  against  a  known  reli¬ 
able  thermometer.  A  thermometer  which  regis¬ 
ters  wrongly  may  spoil  hundreds  of  other¬ 
wise  fine  eggs.  Keep  a  record  of  thermometer 
readings  throughout  each  hatch,  and  see  to 
it  that  the  mechanism,  thermostat,  or  other 
gadget,  which  regulates  temperature  source  is 
accurate  and  in  perfect  operation.  Since  most 
modern  incubators  are  electric,  this  control 
device  is  a  thermostat  which  checks  the 
current  used.  Look  at  the  wafer  or  other  con¬ 
trol  device  and  see  that  it  remains  in  excellent 
working  order.  It  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
at  all  times.  Ventilation  is  the  second  “must.” 

The  eggs  need  fresh  air,  that  is 
oxygen,  constantly  during  the  • 
three  weeks  of  their  embryonic 
development,  because  there  are 
gases  given  off  from  the  develop¬ 
ing  embryos  which  must  be  dis¬ 
persed.  Each  make  of  machine 
takes  care  of  this  ventilation  need 
differently.  Again,  follow  specific 
rules  carefully.  The  air  within  an 
incubator  should  be  clean  and 
pure  at  all  times.  Moisture  is  a 
third  factor.  Eggs  surrounded  by 
a  temperature  such  as  103  degrees 
Fahrenheit  will  evaporate  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  through  the 
shells  rapidly.  This  is  controlled  by 
the  amount  of  moisture  added  as 
the  hatch  progresses.  Again,  follow 
rules;  but  an  overly  dry  air  in 
the  incubator  chamber  may  retard 
a  good  hatch,  or  ruin  it.  Each  incu¬ 
bator  has  its  own  device  for 
furnishing  needed  moisture.  Look 
it  up  for  your  machine.  Changing 
the  position  of  eggs  during  the 
hatching  period  is  all-important. 
Approximately,  eggs  should  be  slightly 
changed  in  position  at  least  four  times  during 
each  24  hours;  but  the  type  of  machine  dictates 
just  how  and  when  this  is  done.  The  eggs 
should  be  turned  just  enough  so  that  the  de¬ 
veloping  embryo  is  placed  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  position,  and  each  part  thus  brought  under 
different  surrounding  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  moisture,  and  fresh  air.  These  are  the 
fundamentals  of  artificial  incubation,  and  not 
one  of  them  can  be  disregarded  for  a  moment. 

Much  of  the  success  of  farm  operation  of  an 
incubator  depends  upon  where  it  is  located 
and  operated.  The  incubator  is  a  relatively 
expensive  piece  of  equipment,  and  it  is  season¬ 
al  for  use.  It  must  be  kept  in  perfect  condition 
and  stored  carefully  throughout  the  year, 
whether  in  operation  or  not.  It  must  be  kept 
spotlessly  clean  and  free  of  all  encumbrances 
and  imperfections.  Every  part  must  always  be 
free  to  operate  naturally.  The  incubator  should 
be  located  in  a  (Continued  on  Page  128) 


Trays  of  home  hatched  chicks,  from  selected  breeder  hens,  are  a  welcome  sight 
on  any  farm  in  the  late  Winter  and  early  Spring.  These  chicks,  from  Pullorum- 

free  stock,  are  of  the  best  quality. 
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How  Should  Apple  Trees 

be  Managed  in  1946? 


By  H.  B,  Tukey 


THE  Spring  of  1945  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  in  Eastern  fruit  circles  as  “the  most 
unusual”  since  1895,  when  similar  conditions 
prevailed,  characterized  by  long  bloom,  poor 


yet  the  number  of  fruit  buds  encountered  is 
little  short  of  phenomenal.  McIntosh  branches 
have  been  examined  which  have  shown  blos¬ 
som  buds  on  spurs  which  bore  fruit  in  1944, 


set  of  fruit,  scab  and  brown  rot,  and  generally  on  spurs  which  blossomed  but  did  not  set  fruit 


poor  fruit  crops.  But  this  is  all  now  a  matter 
of  history.  What  is  the  outlook  for  1946? 
How  should  trees  be  handled  which  have  gone 
through  the  unusual  conditions  of  1945? 

First  of  all,  there  is  every  prospect  for  a 
heavy  bloom  on  trees  which  did  not  carry 
fruit  in  1945.  It  is  well  known  that  trees  tend 
to  become  biennial  in  bearing  habits,  that  is, 
they  tend  to  bear  a  heavy  crop  one  year,  and 
a  light  one  the  next.  This  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  some 
varieties  than  others.  Wealthy  is 
a  notorious  biennial  bearer,  and 
may  produce  heavily  one  year  and 
absolutely  nothing  the  next. 

Yellow  Newtown  and  Northern 
Spy  are  much  in  the  same  class, 
and  Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening 
are  not  far  behind.  On  the  other 
hand,  McIntosh  has  the  characters 
which  make  for  annual  produc¬ 
tion.  To  be  sure,  McIntosh  may 
bear  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two 
or  even  three  to  one  in  successive 
years,  but  it  nevertheless  tends 
to  produce  some  apples  in  succes¬ 
sive  years.  In  fact,  some  growers 
are  able  to  get  nearly  regular 
cropping  from  McIntosh. 

The  reason  for  these  differences 
in  varieties  seems  to  be  associated 
with  the  habit  of  blossoming  and 
the  proportion  of  blossoms  which 
set  as  fruit.  Wealthy  and  Northern 
Spy  tend  to  set  very  heavy  crops 
in  the  “on  years,”  whereas 
McIntosh  sets  relatively  lightly. 

It  is  common  observation  that 
McIntosh  trees  may  have  a  heavy  bloom  but 
that  the  first  observation  of  set  may  be  dis¬ 
appointing,  only  to  be  followed  by  late  Summer 
reports  that  the  fruit  was  well  scattered 
through  the  trees  and  was  sizing  well.  It  is 
this  light  setting  of  McIntosh  which  makes  it 
an  annual  bearer.  Still  further,  it  is  well  known 
that  if  the  blossoms  are  picked  off  from  a 
heavily  blossoming  tree,  no  fruit  will  set,  but 
the  tree  will  blossom  again  the  next  year.  In 
fact,  Robert  Manning  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
demonstrated  this  with  Baldwin  apples  over 
100  years  ago;  by  taking  the  blossoms  off  of 
some  trees  and  not  of 
others,  he  was  able  to 
secure  fruit  from  some 
in  one  year  and  others 
the  next.  The  same 
principle  can  be  used  on 
separate  parts  of  heavily 
blooming  trees,  so  that 
one  part  bears  fruit  one 
year  and  another  part 
the  next;  thus  always 
having  some  fruit  o:  the 
tree. 

This  is  the  condition 
that  apple  growers  face 
in  1946,  due  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  blossoms  to  set 
in  1945,  just  as  though 
they  had  picked  the  blos¬ 
soms  off  by  hand.  Ac¬ 
tual  microscopic  examin¬ 
ation  of  buds  in  vigorous, 
healthy  trees  shows  this 
to  be  exactly  so.  The 
writer  has  examined 
hundreds  of  buds  of 
Wealthy,  Baldwin,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Northern  Spy, 

Grimes,  Jonathan,  Deli¬ 
cious,  Red  Astrachan, 
and  R.  I.  Greening.  To  be 
sure,  trees  vary  here  and 
there,  and  varieties  vary. 


in  1945,  on  spurs  formed  in  1945,  and  even  on 
terminals.  Wealthy  branches  have  been  found 
which  are  in  just  the  same  condition  except 
that  the  lateral  buds  on  last  year’s  growth  are 
also  blossom  buds!  At  this  date  it  looks  like 
a  big  bloom  on  vigorous,  healthy  trees  in  1946. 

On  the  other  hand,  scab  was  severe  in  very 
many  Eastern  orchards  in  1945.  Examination 
of  buds  on  such  trees  shows  varied  conditions. 


Hand  sections  of  fruit  buds  and  leaf  buds  as  seen  under  a  hand  lens  after  being 
split  lengthwise  with  a  razor  blade.  Left,  Figure  2 A,  fruit  bud,  with  a  pointed 
pith  region  ( cross  hatched )  and  flower  buds.  Right,  Figure  2B,  leaf  bud,  with  a 
rounded  pith  region  (cross  hatched )  and  leaves. 

Sometimes  flower  buds  are  found,  and  many 
of  these  appear  not  only  weak  but  also  with 
brown  areas  of  injured  tissue.  More  often  the 
buds  on  trees  which  were  defoliated  early 
(June),  are  leaf  buds  rather  than  fruit  buds. 

Many  branches  from  such  trees  have  been 
examined  and  do  not  show  a  single  fruit  bud. 

If  defoliation  occurred  late  (August),  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  some  fruit  buds  are 
present,  but  whether  they  are  too  weak  to 
set  fruit  or  not,  is  a  question. 

If  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  a  heavy 
set  from  healthy  trees  with  heavy  bloom,  the 


Thinning  trees  at  blossom  time;  once  only  an  ex  periment  but  now  one  of  the  new  methods  of  fruit 

thinning,  using  poles  for  peaches  and  sprays  for  apples. 


results  may  be  a  large  crop  of  small  apples  in 
1946,  and  a  light  crop  in  1947.  In  this  respect, 
the  severe  attack  of  scab  in  1945  may  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  in  that  it  may  postpone 
the  bearing  of  some  trees  until  1947.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  days  between  now  and  next 
Fall,  and  anything  can  happen.  Winter  injury 
may  kill  buds,  frost  may  come  again,  bees  may 
fail,  the  set  may  be  poor,  and  the  crop  may 
be  light,  but  these  are  items  no  one  can  pre¬ 
dict.  What  we  do  know  is  that  many  trees 
are  full  of  blossom  buds.  What  should  we 
do  about  it? 

First  of  all,  every  grower  should  examine 
the  trees  in  his  orchard  and  determine  their 
condition.  With  a  sharp  razor  blade  and  a 
magnifying  glass,  he  can  slit  a  few  dormant 
buds  lengthwise  and  actually  see  which  buds 
are  fruit  buds  and  which  are  not.  The  pith 
portion  of  a  fruit  bud  has  a  pointed  or  angular 
outline  as  shown  in  Figure  2A,  whereas  in  a 
leaf  bud  the  outline  is  rounded.  If  the  examin¬ 
ation  is  postponed  until  after  the  rest  period 
is  broken,  usually  by  mid-February,  a  few 
branches  placed  indoors  for  forc¬ 
ing  will  tell  the  story  equally  well. 
Some  growers  have  an  uncanny 
ability  to  tell  fruit  buds  from  leaf 
buds  just  by  looking  at  their 
general  appearance  but  there  are 
10  growers  who  think  they  can  do 
this  to  every  one  who  really  can. 
It  is  not  so  certain  or  so  easy  as 
it  looks.  The  razor  blade  method 
and  the  forcing  method  are  sure. 

He  should  see  what  kind  of 
growth  the  trees  have  made,  that 
is,  whether  the  growth  is  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  stocky 
and  “fat,”  or  whether  it  is  short, 
thin,  and  weak  looking.  He  should 
recall  whether  the  trees  were  de¬ 
foliated  by  scab  or  whether  the 
leaves  were  kept  on  the  trees  by 
good  spraying.  If  the  general 
vigor  is  good  and  the  blossom  bud 
load  is  heavy,  then  he  should 
approach  the  problem  realistically, 
and  think  of  ways  either  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fruit  blossoms,  re¬ 
duce  the  set,  thin  the  fruit,  or  any 
combination  of  all  three.  Trees  in 
such  condition  offer  opportunity 
to  do  some  badly  needed  pruning.  It  is  a  good 
chance  to  thin  off  excess  blossoms,  just  as  is 
commonly  done  with  peach  trees.  Shaded  and 
weak  wood  may  be  removed  to  advantage, 
and  leaders  may  be  cut  back  to  outside  lateral 
branches.  Wealthy,  in  particular,  can  stand 
heavy  detail  pruning. 

Next,  the  effect  of  Fall  applications  and  early 
Spring  applications  of  nitrogen  is  to  cause 
blossoms  to  stick  as  fruit.  Accordingly,  nitro¬ 
gen  applications  may  be  properly  delayed  until 
immediately  after  full  bloom;  or  the  amount 
applied  early  may  be  split,  half  being  applied 

after  bloom.  This  will 
still  provide  the  nitrogen 
for  foliage  and  tone  of 
the  tree,  but  it  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  set  of 
blossoms. 

The  third  consider¬ 
ation,  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  is  the  possibility 
of  thinning  the  blossoms 
with  caustic  sprays  or 
with  poles.  Elgetol  is  the 
material  which  has  been 
most  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  used  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  and  is 
applied  about  48  hours 
after  full  bloom.  No 
general  recommendations 
can  be  made  here.  Suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  proper 
timing  and  the  right  con¬ 
centration  for  the  vigor 
of  the  tree.  Anyone  who 
contemplates  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  had  best  seek  the 
advice  of  his  county 
agent  or  local  fruit 
specialist,  and  talk  with 
fruit  growers  who  have 
used  the  method  success- 
continued  on  Page  86) 
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Brooding  and  Rearing  in  1946 


By  T.  B.  Charles 


RECONVERSION  to  postwar  needs  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  facing  every  poultryman.  How  many 
chicks  should  I  brood?  How  many  lots  should 
I  start?  Should  I  raise  some  extra  lots  for 
broilers?  These,  and  many  other  questions, 
must  be  answered  correctly  if  we  expect  to 
continue  in  the  poultry  business,  and  supply 
our  local  and  national  markets.  Our  export 
market  may  be  of  direct  help  in  answering 
this  problem  for  1946  but  it  may  not  produce 
an  answer  until  too  late  to  be  an  aid  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  current  operations.  It  is  obvious  that 
unless  we  can  maintain  full  employment  and 
good  wages,  buying  power  will* decline  and 
food  needs  as  well  as  prices  decline. 

You,  as  a  poultryman,  are  faced  with  two 
main  problems:  First,  what  percent  cutback, 
if  any,  can  you  make  and  assist  in  recon¬ 
version,  and  still  stay  in  business?  Second,  is 
your  present  operation  carried  on  at  the  most 
efficient  level?  We  are  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  that  as  soon  as  price  control  and 
parity  support  price  are  scheduled  to  end  (two 
years  from  January  1  after  end  of  emergency) 
and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates 
again,  the  most  efficient  operators  are  the  ones 
that  will  survive.  In  other  words,  in  the  post- 


much  better  chance  of  living  and  growing  up 
to  become  money  makers,  than  chicks  from 
untested  or  questionable  parentage.  Now,  as 
never  before,  we  need  to  get  quality  conscious, 
starting  with  the  baby  chicks. 

The  brooding  equipment  needs  to  be  checked 
over  to  see  that  it  is  ready  to  provide  as  near 
ideal  brooding  conditions  as  possible.  It  is  this 
extra  care  and  attention  that  pays  off  in  quality 
.  pullets  at  housing  time.  Chicks  need  a  com¬ 
fortable  house,  and  a  dependable  brooding 
unit.  Regardless  of  the  source  of  heat,  the 
brooder  should  be  carefully  serviced  and  put 
in  condition  before  the  start  of  the  brooding 
season.  Don’t  guess  that  it  will  work;  try  it 
out  ahead  of  time.  Provide  adequate  space  for 
the  chicks.  Allow  one-half  square  foot  per 
chick  up  to  six  weeks,  and  increase  this  to 
one  square  foot  from  six  to  12  weeks.  If  chicks 
are  to  be  grown  in  confinement,  allow  more 
space  per  chick  after  six  weeks;  it  will  help 
to  prevent  picking  and  cannibalism.  Part  of 
good  management  is  the  use  of  sanitary  water- 


selecting  one  of  the  good  commercial  feeds 
and  following  the  feeding  and  management 
directions  of  the  manufacturer. 

A  disease  control  and  prevention  program 
should  also  be  established.  Two  primary  con¬ 
trols  should  be  planned.  First,  grow  all  chicks 
for  the  first  two  to  four  weeks'  in  quarantine 
away  from  the  old  birds.  This  means  that  the 
person  taking  care  of  the  growing  stock  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  birds.  This 
will  help  to  control  Leucosis,  and  possible 
losses  from  bronchitis.  Second,  establish  a 
definite  plan  for  the  control  of  coccidiosis. 
When  you  notice  the  first  symptom  of  acute 
coccidiosis,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  ruffled 
feathers  and  a  droopy  appearance,  even  before 
bloody  droppings  start  to  show,  place  the 
chicks  on  a  mash  containing  one-half  pound 
of  sulfaguanidine  per  100  pounds  of  mash, 
and  feed  this  for  three  to  four  days;  then 
place  them  back  on  the  regular  ration,  and 
later  repeat  the  treatment  if  necessary.  An¬ 
other  method  of  using  this  medicated  feeding 
that  is  proving  to  be  very  satisfactory,  is  to 
feed  the  one-half  of  one  percent  sulfaguanidine 
mash  the  balance  of  the  day  you  notice  trouble 
and  also  all  of  the  next  day;  then  skip  three 
days  and  feed  the  medicated  mash  one  day; 
skip  three  days  more  and  then  feed  the  sulfa¬ 
guanidine  mash  again  one  day.  This  method 


ers  and  feeders.  At  least  three  sets  of  feeders 

are  desirable  so  that  as  chicks  grow  older  the  allows  the  chicks  to  build  up  an  immunity*  to 
larger  feeders  can  be  substituted.  This  will  the  infection,  whereas  the  three-day  feeding- 
save  feed  and  provide  more  sanitary  con-  period  does  not  allow  this  process  to  operate 
war  period  of  about  two  or  three  years  hence,  ditions,  especially  if  the  feeders  are  so  con-  as  well  in  building  up  immunity  to  coccidial 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  that  we  operate  structed  that  the  chickens  cannot  contaminate  infection.  However,  the  initial  three  or  four 
efficiently,  and  also  that  we  produce  high  the  feed.  Feeding  can  be  greatly  simplified  by  day  medicated  feeding  may  stop  losses  quicker. 

In  combating  acute  coccidiosis, 
success  depends  largely  on  your 
ability  to  detect  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  If  you  cannot  detect 
this  trouble  in  its  early  stage,  then 
you  are  in  for  considerable  grief. 

Prevention  of  overcrowding, 
chilling  and  overheating  will  aid 
greatly  in  reducing  losses  and  the 
net  result  will  be  a  more  uniform 
growth.  Overcrowding  will  result 
in  poor  feathering,  slow  growth 
and  a  lack  of  unifomity.  Over¬ 
crowding  produces  greater  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  brooding  area, 
and  thus  makes  outbreaks  of  cocci¬ 
diosis  more  probable.  Cannibalism 
is  certainly  more  likely  to  cause 
trouble  when  chicks  are  too 
crowded.  Chilling  very  frequently 
happens  when  the  brooder  stove 
goes  out,  afid  fails  to  furnish  the 
needed  heat.  Chicks  can  be  just 
as  readily  chilled  if  too  much 
ventilation  is  provided  and  a  draft 
of  cold  air  hits  them,  even  though 
the  (Continued  on  Page  125) 


quality  products.  It  is  consequently 
on  these  factoi’s  that  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  the  following  brooding  and 
rearing  program  for  1946. 

We  will  need  high  quality 
disease-free  stock  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  efficiently.  It  is  just  plain 
human  nature  to  look  for  bargains. 
That  is  all  right,  because  no  one 
can  be  blamed  for  being  interested 
in  saving  one  cent  or  more  per 
chick.  The  difficulty  is  that  this  is 
usually  poor  economy  in  the  end. 
When  buying  chicks,  it  pays  to 
check  up  and  find  out  how  well 
their  parents  developed  and  also 
how  many  large  size  eggs  they  laid. 
At  what  age  will  your  chicks  start 
to  lay?  Will  they  make  good 
growth,  feather  uniformly,  and 
develop  early  into  high  quality 
broilers?  These  factors,  I  maintain, 
are  more  important  than  whether 
or  not  you  save  one  cent,  or  pay 
10  cents  more  per  chick.  Chicks 
that  are  from  pullorum  passed  or 
pullorum  clean  breeders,  have  a 


A  chick  guard  like  this  prevents  the  chicks  from,  straying ,  and  keeps  them  close 
to  the  protection  of  their  brooder.  This  unit  is  part  of  the  large  poultry  plant 
at  Hob  and  Nob  Farm,  W.  Megrath,  Mgr.,  in  Hillsboro  County,  N.  H. 


Modern  Methods  with  Turkeys 

By  G.  T.  Klein 

With  turkey  numbers  now  exceeding  pre¬ 
war  production  by  40  percent,  the  days  are 
approaching  when  they  will  have  to  be  “sold.” 
Lower  prices  will  mean  smaller  profits,  and 
little  will  be  left  after  feed  and  other  costs 
are  paid  unless  corners  are  cut  all  along  the 
line.  The  turkey  breeder  and  px-oducer  of 
poults  has  several  problems  confronting  him. 
There  is  that  all  important  question  of  the 
broad-breasted  feature,  and  its  association 
with  low  hatchability.  There  is  that  question 
of  the  size  of  the  turkey  and  that  voice  call¬ 
ing  for  the  family  size  small  birds.  Then  there 
is  the  further,  very  vital  question  of  disease 
control,  particularly  pullorum  and  para¬ 
typhoid.  It  most  likely  means  a  compromise  if 
these  and  other  good  points  are  to  be  com¬ 
bined  in  a  single  bird. 

The  broad-breasted  turkey  possesses  a 
character  which  will  breed  fairly  true,  once 
it  is  established.  At  present,  this  character  is 
best  established  in  some  of  the  strains  of  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  but  it  is  also  present  to  some 
degree  in  all  turkey  breeds  and  in  most  strains. 
The  broad-breasted  feature  is  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  some  of  the  strains  of  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  that  all  growers  could  have  it  in  their 
birds,  were  it  not  for  some  problems  which 
accompany  it.  The  strains  carrying  it  in  the 
most  highly  developed  form  are  extremely 
large  in  size,  far  beyond  the  family  size  bird 


in  weight.  This  type  of  bird  is  an  extremely 
short  legged  one  and  is  heavy  in  the  breast.  It 
is  physically  handicapped  in  mating  and  its 
fertility  runs  so  low  in  many  strains  that  some 
breeders  have  had  only  40  to  50  percent 
hatches  for  an  entire  season.  Egg  production 
too  is  low  in  most  of  these  strains,  and  broodi¬ 
ness  is  high.  This  undesirable  combination 
gives  a  small  production  of  poults  to  the 
breeder,  and  consequently  a  high  production 
cost. 

I  believe  we  will  see  a  trend  to  a  smaller 
bird  carrying  some  degree  of  the  broad¬ 
breasted  feature,  but,  to  be  profitable  and 
popular,  it  must  also  be  without  the  low  fer¬ 
tility  and  low  production  features.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  breast  width  can  be  obtained  rather 
rapidly  by  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing. 
Certain  families  will  give  offspring  that  aver¬ 
age  better  in  breast  width  than  others.  These 
birds  will  to  a  greater  degree  transmit  the 
broad-breasted  feature  more  readily  than 
others.  If  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
families  are  later  used  in  the  breeding  pens, 
the  progress  in  improving  type  or  any  other 
characters  will  be  rapid.  Turkey  growers  re¬ 
port  that  better  fertility  with  broad-breasted 
birds  has  been  attained  by  watching  carefully 
the  action  of  the  toms  which  are  select  _"^r 
breeder^.  If  they  are  not  able  to  make  a  siui. 
cessful  mating,  the  birds  are  of  little  value 
in  a  breeding  flock.  Toms  may  be  good  breeders 
at  the  start  of  the  season,  but  may  later  be¬ 
come  too  heavy  in  the  breast  to  make  a  success¬ 


ful  mating.  Such  birds  had  best  be  sold  on 
the  market  because  their  value  as  breeders 
is  nil. 

Disease  investigators  have  shown  that 
pullorum  disease  is  a  serious  menace  in  rais¬ 
ing  turkeys.  They  have  established  that  blood 
testing  for  this  disease  is  highly  desirable,  in 
fact  an  absolute  necessity.  They  have  also  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  tube  agglutination  test  is 
the  best  method  for  ridding  a  turkey  flock  of 
carriers  of  pullorum.  These  investigators  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  far  superior  to  the  whole  blood 
or  so  called  rapid  method. 

Para-typhoid,  another  o.  the  bacterial  in¬ 
fections,  is  even  a  more  serious  threat  to 
turkey  production  than  pullorum.  It  is  more 
serious  because  there  is  no  reliable  method  for 
testing  the  breeders  and  removing  the  carriers. 
Selling  for  market  of  entire  flocks  of  breeders 
carrying  this  disease  and  starting  anew  with 
clean  stock  is  the  easiest  method  of  getting  rid 
of  this  infection  in  most  cases. 

Though  many  incubators  of  the  forced  air 
type  are  used  for  incubating  turkey  eggs,  the 
hatches  from  them  are  no  better  than  from 
the  old  style  still  air  machine.  Personally  I 
would  take  my  chances  on  the  old  style  ma¬ 
chine,  because  for  hatching  turkey  eggs  this 
type  has  not  been  excelled.  Turkey  poults  can 
be  satisfactorily  brooded  with  either  coal,  oil, 
electric,  gas,  wood,  and  hot  water  brooders! 
Good  poults  to  start  with  are  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  exact  brooding  methods  used.  A 
few  brooding  items  (Continued  on  Page  128) 
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For  More  Com  Per  Acre 


FREE! 

Rohrer’s  1946 
Seed  Annual 

Complete  line 
of  farm  and 
garden  seeds. 


ORDER  FROM  ROHRER  NOW!  We  have 

the  DeKalb  variety  adapted  for  your  soil, 
climate  and  growing  season  that  assures  you 
maximum  yield.  DeKalb  grows  sturdy  stalks, 
produces  easy  husking  corn  with  deep  kernels 
and  less  cob,  resists  draught  and  blight. 


L. 

P.  1 

L. 

DAUDETD  SL  DDA  smoketown  1 

ifunncil  <X  DllUiy  Lancaster  Co.,  PA.  ^ 

-HARRIS  SUDS 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

If  you  want  a  good  yield  of  Early  Sweet  Corn  that  has 
large*  ears  of  fine  quality  borne  on  vigorous,  wilt-resistant 
plants,  Harris’  North  Star  hybrid  is  the  one  you  should  plant. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  vegetables  and  flowers  which 
we  grow  here  in  the  North  to  insure  their  being  best 
adapted  to  northern  conditions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  8 row  foT  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists 9  Price  List . 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  Co.,  Inc.,  15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1946  CATALOG  now  Arndij  — 


Harris’  North  Star  Sweet  Corn 


DEIU-Snoui  BALL'TOIMO 


IVORY 

WHITE 

FRUITS 


ACID 

FREE 

FLESH 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  in  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180,  PARADISE.  PA. 


For  flower  garden,  vegetables,  lawn 
grass  or  bulk  field  seeds,  you  can 
DEPEND  on  PAGE'S  QUALITY 
SEEDS— STANDARD  since  1896.  Best 
proven  varieties — in  packets  or  bulk. 

Insist  on  PAGE  QUALITY.  Ask  your  dealer— or 

11  U6'  THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 

P.  0.  Box  B.  Greene,  New  York 

WRITE  TODAY  —  NEW  FARM  SEED  CATALOG! 

Bigger,  better  than  ever.  Every  fanner  should  have 
a  copy.  This  new  1946  catalog  and  FARM  1  At  rs 
book  contains  important  inform ati mi  that  will  help 
you  grow  better  crops,  make  more  money.  It  s  EREL. 
Write  today.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.. 

BOX  32C,  LANDISVILLE,  PENN, A. 


Renew  Your  Subscription  At 

THIS  SPECIAL  RATE 

$200  For  7  Years 

Thousands  of  readers  who  plan  to  keep  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  family  for  many  years 
to  come  are  taking  advantage  of  this  special  rate: 
only  $2  for  7  years. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  special  rate 
yourself?  Just  clip  your  name-and-address  label 
from  the  bottom  of  the  back  page  or  use  the  handy 
coupon  below.  Send  bill,  money  order,  check,  stamps 
or  coin,  whichever  is  most  convenient.  Will  you 
write  us  today? 

Regular  Rates:  50c  a  year 

$1  for  3  years 
Special  Rate:  $2  for  7  years 

Name  . 

h .  jb * .  .... ......................... .Box  ....................... 

Town  . State . . . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


How  Should  Apple  Trees  be 
Managed  in  1946? 

(Continued  from  Page  84) 

fully.  It  does,  however,  offer  very  real 
possibilities  with  varieties  which  spur 
up  heavily. 

As  for  thinning  blossoms  by  hand,  one 
method  is  to  break  off  entire  spur 
clusters  instead  of  individual  blossoms. 
This  is  faster  than  thinning  individual 
flowers. 

Finally  there  is  the  possibility  of 
waiting  until  the  fruit  has  set,  then 
thinning  it.  Probably  most  fruit  will  be 
handled  in  this  way.  The  rule  is  to 
thin  as  early  as  the  fruit  can  be  seen 
to  advantage  and  to  thin  enough.  The 
error  is  usually  on  the  side  of  thinning 
not  sufficiently.  Spacing  four  to  eight 
inches  apart  has  been  given  as  a  general 
rule,  but  this  will  vary  with  the  variety 
and  condition  of  the  tree.  And  if  one 
branch  of  the  tree  has  a  light  crop, 
some  other  branch  can  be  left  with  a 
heavier  load.  At  all  events,  with  a  heavy 
crop,  some  system  must  be  worked  out 
if  size  is  to  be  obtained  at  harvest  time. 

The  weak  tree,  which  has  been  de¬ 
foliated  by  scab,  offers  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  If  defoliation  occurred  early,  it  is 
likely  that  fruit  buds  are  few  and 
weak.  If  defoliation  occurred  late 
(August),  it  is  likely  that  fruit  buds 
are  present,  but  weak.  It  would  seem 
good  sense  to  think  first  of  all  of  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  source  of  scab  infection,  as 
by  good  ground  spraying  with  Elgetol, 
and  of  planning  a  vigorous,  early  spray 
program  to  combat  scab  in  1946.  Since 
such  trees  are  low  in  reserve  carbohy¬ 
drates,  the  practice  should  be  such  as 
to  build  a  vigorous  leaf  surface.  This 
means  making  some  large  cuts  in  the 
tops  of  dense  trees  in  order  to  remove 
umbrellas  that  shade,  and  so  let  the 
light  in,  though  this  step  must  be 
measured  against  the  removal  of  possible 
future  bearing  wood.  It  means  taking 
out  weak,  shaded  wood,  and  removing 
wood  that  is  out  of  reach.  Whether  to 
apply  nitrogen  to  such  trees  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  might  seem  good  practice  from 
the  standpoint  of  obtaining  a  strong 
foliage  with  which  to  accumulate  reserve 
materials  in  the  tree;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  result  in  water  sprouts 
and  sucker  growth.  By  next  year  this 
time,  we  will  all  know  a  lot  more  .of 
what  should  have  been  done!  This  is 
unfortunately  the  case,  but  it  would 
seem  a  reasonable  guess  to  hold  back  a 
little  on  pitrogen  on  such  trees  and  to 
put  the  emphasis  on  pruning  and  on 
scab  control. 

And  so,  the  grower  must  weigh  the 
facts  and  plan  his  season’s  activities. 
He  must  prepare  to  move  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  another  as  the  season  progresses. 
But  it  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  to 
have  thought  over  the  possibilities  that 
have  been  here  suggested  and  to  be 
ready  to  act  as  circumstances  and  his 
judgment  indicate. 


February  2,  1946 

’WOODRUfF’S 


*l/arUeUe& 
/ieCafcted  U  THIS 


The  new  1946  vegetable  seed  Catalog 
issued  by  F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.  is 
more  complete  than  ever.  New  and  im¬ 
proved  strains,  which  were  developed 
during  the  war  period,  are  all  listed. 

The  full  description  of  each  vegetable 
variety,  together  with  the  profusion  of 
illustrations,  gives  you  a  clear  idea  of  the 
growing  characteristics  of  each  vege¬ 
table.  This  information  is  based  on  our 
continuing  trials  at  Milford,  Conn.,  so 
you  may  be  sure  the  variety  has  been 
selected  for  raising  in  your  climate.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  useful 
catalog. 

W00DRUFJ 

*  -  -  -  MAIL  TODAY  -  *  -  * 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  new,  1946  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 

Name . . . . 

Street  or  RFD . . . ik. 

City  and  State  . . . 


Questions  on  Grafting 

I  would  appreciate  information  on 
these  questions:  J.  G.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Q.  On  wild  apple  trees  here  grafted 
with  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Greening, 
King,  Rambo,  Red  Astrachan,  Winesap 
and  Maiden  Blush  scions,  what  number 
of  years  will  need  to  elapse  before  they 
will  bear?  A.  Three  years  for  Red 
Astrachan;  other  varieties  four  to  six 
years. 

Q.  Will  these  trees  cleft-grafted  about 
two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground  de¬ 
velop  into  good,  strong  trees?  A.  Yes, 
but  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  whip-gralt 
on  branches  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  18 
inches  or  two  feet  out  from  the  main 
trunk. 

Q.  Is  the  fruit  as  good  in  quality  as 
trees  developed  from  nursery  stock?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  These  grafted  trees  are  now  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  meadow  and  growing  on 
sod.  Would  it  help  to  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  them?  A.  Cultivating  will  help; 
also,  you  can  help  by  mulching  the  trees 
and  using  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in 
early  Spring. 

Q.  In  the  grafting  process,  should  the 
bud  on  the  scion  be  treated  with  graft¬ 
ing  wax  as  well  as  the  cleft  where  the 
scion  is  joined  to  the  stock?  A.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cover  the  bud  with  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  although  some  plant  propaga¬ 
tors  do  this.  h.  b.  T. 


|  Be  Wise! 

BUY  YOUR 
SEED  NOW 


High  quality,  adapted 
strains  of  many  im¬ 
portant  seed  items  are  in 
i  very  short  supply.  The  wise 
farmer  will  cover  his  seed 
needs  fully  without  delay. 
Send  for  prices  and  free 
copy  of  our  famous 
GROWMORE  MANUAL. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y. 

Established  1895 


SEEDS 

The  Choice  of  Progrettive  Farmert 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 
Auchter  and  Knapp  .  $5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler  . 3.50 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains .  3.50 

Growing  Trees  and  Small  Fruits, 
Auchter  and  Knapp .  2.75 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

E.  P.  Felt  .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Jung’s  HYBRID  CORN 

We  specialize  in  growing  Hybrid  Corn 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  crops 
that  this  seed  will  produce,  it 
is  very  reasonable  in  price,  yet 
ol  the  highest  quality.  Grown 
under  the  supervision  ol  the 
Wisconsin  Experimental  Station. 

CERTIFIED 

VICLAND  OATS 

The  most  famous  of  all  oats,  excelling 
In  yield  and  resistance  to  rust,  smut 
and  lodging.  Has  strong  straw,  ma¬ 
tures  early  and  weighs  more  per 
bushel.  Fully  described  in  catalog. 

Prices  very  reasonable  this  year, 
rnrr  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog 
•  IlCC  of  bargains  In  Reeds,  Plants, 

Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn,  Henry  Wheat  Sw 

and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  BUST  and 
rare  Premium  in  each  catalog.  SMUT  PR00F;| _ 

J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm 3,  Randolph, Wis. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

BIG  1946  CATALOG 


Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
(650  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  76 
’years  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  Cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  600,000  cus-^ 

_  _  tomers  save  money  an- , 

nually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower./ 

rnrr  special  trial  offer! 

►  K  I*  ►  126  Seeds  of  My  New  Sensa- ' 

■  ■  *■■■■  tion  Tomato  ‘’King  of  the 
Earlies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yielder,  or  160  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab¬ 
bage,  average  weight  6  ibs.  Send  8c  stamp  , 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  6c  for  , 
both  special  offers.  CATALOG  FREE. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN' 

BOX  488,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Eat.  mo 
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MALONEY’S  PEAR  TREES  are 
famous  throughout  the  nation. 
They  are  sturdy,  strong  rooted 
trees,  raised  under  Maloney  su¬ 
pervision,  and  all  inspected  for 
trueness  to  name. 


These  fine  PEAR  TREES  are 
Northern  grown  and  will  with¬ 
stand  conditions  frequently  de¬ 
structive  to  other  trees. 

Our  big  new  Catalog  shows  all 
best  varieties,  illustrated  in 
natural  colors.  This  valuable 
Catalog  is  FREE. 


Included  in  its  many  pages  are 
other  FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPES, 
BERRY  BUSHES,  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  EVERGREENS  and 
PERENNIALS. 

Write  today  for  this  big  FREE 
Catalog;  and  remember,  when 
you  order  from  Maloney,  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION  IS  GUARANTEED. 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  / 


77  Circle  Road 
Dansville,  New  York /CoV  ^ 


OUR  62- YEA 


FREEf  Write 

for  Your  Copy  of 

What,  When,  Where 
and  Howto  Plant' 


Order  Today,  Exceptional  Bargains 

"  3  PEACH  TREES  (all  hardy  free¬ 

stone)  I  ea.  famous  ELBERTA; 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE,  early  yellow; 
BELLE  of  G  A.,  white  flesh  0  0Q« 

Planters  size,  I  to  I  -1/2  ft.  « Tor  0»Ju 
r4  PYRAMID  ARBOR  VITAE  best 
tall,  fast  growing,  spire-like  ever  Cl 
green,  3  yr.  pot  size,  6-8  in.  4  for 
6  Giant  Hardy  Exhibition  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  no, 
I  ea.  Red;  Pink;  White;  Yellow  and  Bronze*  5  for 
3  Hardy  Everblooming  BUTTERFLY  BUSHES,  I  Cl 
ea.  Red,  white,  blue.  Bloom  sz.  pot  plants.  3  for 


SPMNGHUL  NURSERIES  -  BOX i 


”  MTunwinn 


Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as  early  as 
July  4.  Regular  price  15c  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  win 
send  you  a  trial 
packet  or  this 
tomato.  Giant  Carrot, 

Cream  Lettuce  and 
Earliest  Radish,  also  a 
packet  each  of  our 
Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
to  beautify  your  garden. 

All  6  packets  for  10c;  in 
Canada  20c.  A  Premium 
Coupon  sent  with  each 
collection,  also  our  beauti¬ 
ful  free  catalog  of  bargains 
in  Seeds.  Plants,  Hybrid 
Corn,  Vicland  Oass. 

_  J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  5s  Randolph.  Wisconsin 


FINE  FRUITS 

fat  tke  HOME  GARDEN 


CCARFF’S  .£££«££, 

hB  Better  Varieties  for  Home  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Planting;.  Bristol  Black  Rasp¬ 
berry,  highest  quality  and  most  widely 
adapted;  Mercy  Red,  Marlon  Purple, 
largest  fruits  of  all  Rasp.  Delicious  Blue¬ 
berries  large  as  grapes;  Thornless  Boy- 
Senberries;  Large  Rod  Lake  Currants 
and  Posrman  Gooseberries.  Apricots, 
Nsctarlnes  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Free 
Catalog  Full  of  Cultural  tips.  Send  today. 
W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  28  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Planning  the  Garden 

The  seed  catalogue  is  at  hand  and 
one  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  make 
garden  plans  for  another  year.  We  all 
have  old  tried-and-true  varieties,  which 
cannot  be  replaced  by  the  newer  sorts, 
but  we  always  want  to  get  some  of  the 
new  things  too.  It  pays,  though,  to  go 
slow  on  the  expensive  new  things; 
better  let  the  seedsmen  test  them  and 
if  they  prove  of  value,  they  will  come 
down  in  price  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  Icicle  radish  is  one  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  which  succeeds  where  other  fail. 
It  is  of  good  size  and  shapely  form,  and 
when  properly  grown,  sure  to  be  crisp 
and  rrpld  in  flavor.  For  a  larger  kind 
which  remains  tender  through  mid¬ 
summer,  the  White  Strassburg  is  the 
old  kind  on  which  our  grandmothers 
depended,  and  it  is  still  a  favorite. 
Black  Luxury  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  Winter  use.  Black  Seeded  Simpson 
is  a  standard  leaf  lettuce  that  is  good. 
Iceberg  is  a  favorite  of  the  heading 
variety  which  also  gives  good  results. 
The  Jersey  Wakefield  is  a  fine  early 
variety  of  cabbage,  with  conical  shaped 
solid  heads.  But,  for  the  main  crop  we 
have  found  the  Latg  Flat  Dutch,  an 
old  type,  is  one  of  the  very  best.  It  is 
mammoth  in  size,  a  sure  header,  and 
kraut  lovers  cling  to  it  as  the  very 
best.  In  dry  seasons  it  manages  to 
weather  through,  and  when  the  Fall 
rains  do  come,  it  gets  there  with  a  vim. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  ear  worm, 
try  the  Lincoln  sweet  corn.  It  is  of 
large  growth,  ears  eight  or  nine  inches 
long  on  stalks  six  feet  high.  Its  great 
advantage  is  the  thick  husks,  which 
make  it  resistant  against  the  entrance 
of  worms.  It  is  one  of  the  hybrids,  so 
you  need  not  bother  to  save  your  own 
seed.  It  is  cheaper  and  better  to  let  the 
commercial  seedsmen  do  the  extra 
fertilizing  and  seed  raising. 

Perhaps  in  no  variety  of  vegetables 
is  the  choice  more  dependent  upon 
individual  taste  than  with*  muskmelons. 
There  is  the  questiton  of  color,  quick 
maturing,  and  flavor.  If  the  season  is 
short,  then  Lake  Champlain  is  a  favo¬ 
rite.  For  high  quality,  Hale’s  Best  is 
deliciously  sweet  and  with  an  inviting 
orange-salmon  colored  flesh;  it  is  hard 
to  beat.  And  when  you  get  a  kind 
which  is  suited  to  your  own  climate  and 
suits  your  own  taste,  just  stick  to  it. 

The  American  Wonder  or  Nott’s 
Excelsior  will  prove  a  first  class  early 
pea;  both  good  yielders  and  of  good 
flavor.  We  think  that  the  Champion 
of  England  variety  is  the  very  best  late 
pea.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder  of  exception¬ 
al  flavor.  Sometimes  a  dealer  does 
not  seem  to  know  it,  and  in  that  case 
the  Telephone  is  perhaps  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  Early  Pimento  Pepper  is  the 
sweetest  tasting  early  pepper.  The  fruits 
are  of  uniform  size,  shapely  and  smooth. 
They  are  pendent  and  heart-shaped, 
and  especially  fine  for  canning.  It  is  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  old  pimento, 
but  has  very  thick  walls. 

The  Acorn  or  Table  Queen  is  an 
early  squash  that  is  easily  raised.  For 
quality,  also  try  the  Buttercup,  equally 
dry  and  mealy  as  the  Hubbard,  and  of 
much  quicker  growth.  Some  object  to 
its  irregular  shape,  but  just  try  it  once 
and  you  will  forget  this. 

There  are  so  many  good  red  tomatoes. 
As  a  standard  sort,  none  is  better  than 
the  Marglobe.  We  also  like  the  Jubilee 
for  variety;  it  is  golden  yellow  in  color. 
Some  say  there  is  no  yellow  tomato 
worthy  of  the  name,  but  without  doubt. 
Jubilee  is  the  best  of  the  yellows.  We 
think  it  the  equal  in  flavor  of  the  best  Red 
sorts,  but  not  every  one  agrees  with  us. 
However,  it  is  worth  trying  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  combination  for  salads.  b.  l.  p. 

Awards  to  Two  New  York 
“Century  Farms” 

Two  farms  in  New  York  State,  each 
more  than  100  years  old  and  still  re¬ 
maining  in  the  original  families,  re¬ 
ceived  “century  farm”  citations  from 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  at  the 
114th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  held  last 
month  in  Albany. 

One  award  was  presented  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Jayne  for  the  Jayne 
farm  in  Kelloggsville,  Cayuga  County. 
The  Jaynes  are  the  present  occupants 
of  the  farm  and  descendants  of  Jotham 
Jayne  who  received  a  warrant  to  the 
land  as  a  reward  for  his  military 
service  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Jotham  Jayne  took  possession  of  the 
land  in  1790  when  most  of  Cayuga 
County  was  a  wilderness. 

The  second  citation  was  awarded  to 
Stafford  Manor  Farm  in  Whallonsburg, 
Essex  County.  Miss  Ruth  Stafford  is 
the  present  occupant  of  Stafford 
Manor.  Her  forbear,  Richard  Stafford, 
cleared  the  land  about  1809  and  built 
the  present  Stafford  Manor*  house  in 
1824. 


Ohio  Horticultural  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  on  February  6  and  7  in  Cincinnati. 
A  meeting  of  exceptional  interest  and 
value  has  been  planned.  The  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
cieties  will  also  attend  this  meeting, 
and  cooperatively  interest  their  fruit 
growers  to  attend.  Timely  topics  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  production  and  marketing 
of  fruits  and  small  fruits  will  be 
featured. 


Be  SURE  the  seeds  you  buy  for  1946  are  accli¬ 
mated  for  northeastern  conditions. 

On  a  coast  to  coast  basis,  there’s  plenty  of  most 
seeds.  But  due  to  1945  rainy  conditions,  there’s 
a  SHORTAGE  of  real  hardy  northern 
grown  seed  suited  to  your  needs! 
Dibble’s  supply  is  ALL  NORTHERN 
GROWN  —  the  kind  you  MUST  have 
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for  best  results! 

ORDER  EARLY. 
ALFALFA  —  GRASS  SEED- 
CORN  —  SOY  BEANS— 
CLOVER  —  BARLEY- 
OATS  —  SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  Today  for  Catalog 
and  Prices. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 


f\v 


Seed grower 
lBOX  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER'HoneoyeFalls-N-V- 


Thomas  Laxton  Peas 


— HARRIS  SEEDS— 

BEST  FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS 

Best  for  Home  Gardeners 

If  you  live  where  the  seasons  are  short,  you  want  seeds  that 
produce  sturdy,  vigorous,  early  crops  of  superior  quality. 

Harris  Seeds  are  grown  in  the  North  and  are  bred  for  the 
qualities  that  make  them  Best  for  the  North.  That’s  why  more 
and  more  Home  and  Market  Gardeners  are  buying  Harris  Seeds. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners'  and 
Florist  s’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  Co.,  Inc.,  16  Moreton  Form,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

- 1946  CATALOG  now  Aeadij  — 


SEND 
FOR 
YOUR 
COPY 

NOW! 

HENDERSON’S 

1946 

SEED  CATALOG 

VEGETABLES  *  FLOWERS  •  SUPPLIES] 

144  Pages  —  many  in  full  color.  Latest! 
listings  of  the  finest  varieties  of  both 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Valuable, 
down-to-earth  information  to  help 
you  getthe  mostoutof  yourgarden. 
Make  sure  you  get  Henderson’s  se¬ 
lected,  tested  seeds  —  send  for  your 
free  copy  of  our  catalog  now. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  7,  N.  Y.  Dept.  30- f, 


CHESTNUT 


BUY  BEARING 

F  BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade-Beauty — Fun 

Son  cl  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  oa 
over  28  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut  trees 
for  over  49  years. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Grow  at  Home  —  Cultivated  blueberries  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  A  few  bushes  will  grow  plenty 
for  Dessert,  Pies  and  Canning.  Write  today 
tor  FREE  Circular  and  prices. 

Sunny  Ridae,  435  New  St,  Swarthmora,  Pa, 


EARLY  GARDENERS!  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY. 

Use  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce;  also  hardy  Tomatoes,  Broccoli.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Pepper,  Potato,  etc.  Free  1946  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  QmcM 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

(f)  Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sell  this  year. 
'■Cyxfyi  Send  for  thesef  ruitplants  ready  to  bear  first 
season.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
I  Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
JYJ  Owarffruittrees;fulllineof  fruitandshade 
trees.  FREE  color  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses, 
yS  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
sAi  early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac- 

'  Hon  guaranteed.  W  RITE  TODAY— NOW! 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.RY-2.NewBuffalo.Mich. 


Postpaid 
for  onfy 


VERY  SPECIAL — to  Make  New  Friends 
for  Maule’s  Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 
Think  of  getting  all  these  choicest  Flower  Seeds  for  only 
10c!  You’ll  have  lovely  flowers  all  summer  and  fall,  and  know 
why  so  many  say  “Maule’s  Seeds,  once  sown  always  grown.” 

You’ll  have  7  Leading  Colors  of  Giant,  Zinnias,  dahlia- 
flowered,  5  in.  across— 5  Best  Colors  Maule  Giant  Asters, 
chrysanthemum-like — 4  Kinds  new  carnation-flowered  Mari¬ 
golds— 4  Best  Colors  fragrant  Petunias  for  your  garden  and 
window  boxes— ALL  20,  in  4  big  25c-Pkts.  Send  Dime  Today! 

Be  Sure  to  Got  this  Valuable  Seed  Book 

from  the  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  has  dependable  descriptions 
and  pictures  of  all  best  Vegetables — new  early  kinds 
for  heavy  yield  and  highest  market  prices.  Finest  t 
Flowers  too.  Send  postcard,  or  coupon  below. 

[wm.  henry  Saule"  "2" STpVT 


□  Send  Dollar  Flower  Garden. 
No.  4101.  Enclosed  is  10c. 

Name _ _ 

R.D.  or  St _ _ _ 

P.0.  &  State 


Send  Maule’s 
Seed  Book  FREE. 


«  Male  . . . 
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Investigate  today!  Mail  Coupon! 

This  year,  when  labor  is  hard  to 
get,  plant  a  corn  that  requires  less 
cultivating — that  is  easier  to  husk. 
Plant  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 

These  amazing  hybrids  offer  you 
many  outstanding  advantages  over 
old-fashioned  varieties:  early  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  deep,  strong  roots, 
better  standability,  resistance  to 
blight,  disease,  and  most  insects, 
wide  leaves  for  better  silage,  more 
shelled  corn  per  ear  and  increased 
yield  per  acre. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  today.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  for  interesting 
booklet  and  FREE  copy  of  handy 
Corn  Data  Notebook. 

FUNK  C  HYBRIDS 


FREE 


VALUABLE  CORN  BOOKLET 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Bos  32-S  Landisville,  Penna. 

Please  send  full  facts  on  Funk  G  Hybrids 
together  with  Free  Corn  Data  Notebook. 

NtWt  - ..... 

AdArtxt  , , ,  -i  , .... _ _ _ 

Town _ _ _ _ _ _ State,  r. . 


—  BEAUTIFUL  FRENCH  LILACS  — 

DOUBLE  LARGE  FLOWERS:  Pink,  Blue,  White, 
3-4  ft.  3  for  $5.00;  guaranteed  to  bloom,  or  money 
back.  Cash  please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper 
time.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Free. 

Green  Acre  Nurseries,  Fulton  St.,  Hicksville,  L.I..N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Mapleview,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants,  Grown  in  late-frost  belt.  State  certi¬ 
fied.  Hardy,  disease  resistant,  vigorous.  Write  for  prices. 

Order  early.  Verdmont  Gardens,  Proetorsville,  Vt. 


BIBLE  CONCORDANCE  —  Center  Reference  —  Red 
Letter  516x7  %  Imitation  Leather.  Postpaid  $3.25 
or  send  for  circular.  NORTON  SALES 

Box  273,  -  Cape  May  Court  House,  N,  J. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  Industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  New  York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Buying  good  nursery  stock  is  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  satisfaction  and  wholesome 
goodness  so  you  want  the  best  plants 
you  can  buy. 


Kelly  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery  stock 
ore  noted  for  their  vigor  and  "livability." 
Protect  your  investment  of  time  and 
money  this  year  by  planting  KELLY  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Write  today  for  our  NEW  1946  4-color 
CATALOG  listing  all  the  best  varieties. 
It’s  FREE.  The  supply  of  good  nursery 
stock  is  limited  this  year,  so  order  early 
to  avoid  disappointment.  We  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  SATISFACTION.  FREE  PLANTING 
GUIDE  sent  with  each  order  Our  66th 


*”'■  Write 


KELLY  BROTHERS 
NURSERIES  INC. 


33  MARIE  ST.,  DANSVIL1E,  N.  Y. 

FOR  FREE  COLORED  CATALOG 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mall  you  our 

1946  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for  our  1946 
Catalogue,  a  posteaxd  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of  leading 
varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer 
Seeds  of  the  highest  type  and  germination.  Our 
plants  are  field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

Selected  Strains  of  Tomato  Seed 

New  Jersey  State  Certified  BUTGERS,  the  heaviest 
yielding  and  best  Tomato  for  all-around  use. 

Pkg.,  10c;  0z„  45c;  •/„  Lb.,  $1.35;  Lb.,  $4.50. 

VALIANT,  the  best  early  variety,  Pkg.,  10c ; 
0z.,  55c;  i/4  lb.,  $1.65;  Lb.  $5.50. 

0R01 LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedmen  for  42  years  —  Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


Seed.  Corn 

Now  booking  orders  for  our  Quality  Seed  Com. 
Lancaster  Sure  Crop  Vicland  Seed  Oats 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  Victory  Seed  Oats 

Yellow  Sweepstakes  Manchu  Soy  Beans 

Ideal  Ensilage  Special  Hay  Mixtures 

Golden  Queen  Ensilage  Timothy  Seed 

Carlton  Improved  Bed  Clover  Seeds 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes  Garden  Seeds 
Eureka  Ensilage  SPECIAL  POPPING  CORN 

8-Rowed  Flint  Sweet  Corns 

ALSO  AMERICA’S  CHOICE  HYBRID  CORN &— THE 
FAMOUS  KR1ZER  HYBRIDS  with  leading  numbers 
as  U.S.  No.  13,  U.S.  No.  35,  No.  306,  D-l,  Cornell 
29-3,  Cornell  34-53,  Ohio  C-92.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let  to—  CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  R, 
PORTER’S  SIDELING,  PENNA. 


EUROPEAN 

LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that 
provide  good  shade  quickly. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Golden  Muscat — A  delicious  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  type  grape.  Hardy  in  the  North. 
Easy  to  grow.  Bears  huge  l%-2  lb. 
clusters.  For  complete  information  write 
now  for  free  copy  MILLER'S  GRAPE 
BOOK  &  NURSEHY  GUIDE.  It  lists 
25  best  varieties  grapes;  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  blueberrries.  - 

1.  E.  MIRER  NURSERIES,  Boi  R,  Naples, N.Y. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

The  best  place  to  get  the  best  seed  of  Span- 
cross,  Marcross,  Carmolcross,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 
Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


0**XMASmii 

*  We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write 


for  epecial  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 

Musser  Forests  Inc.  Indiana.1' perink 


\rir>|  A  Kin  flATC  State  tested.  Purity  &  germ. 
VlLLiAl’ILA  \Jt Hu  guaranteed.  Cleaned  &  length 
graded.  $1.25  bu.  bagged.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wis. 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 

SEEDS  -  PLANTS  •  TREES 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
TOBE'S  TREERY — NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE,  CANADA 


More  Profit  From 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Our  list  includes  the  best  in  each  maturity  group  from  earliest  to  latest. 
All  are  wilt  resistant,  high  yielders  of  fine  quality,  large  ears  that  sell  fast 
at  top  prices.  Our  special  Sweet  Corn  Circular  gives  full  details  and  valu¬ 
able  planting  hints;  also  latest  news  on  ear  worm  and  borer  control.  Every 
sweet  corn  grower  should  read  this.  It  will  help  you  to  more  profit.  A 
post  card  brings  it.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Cucumbers  Shriveled  Up 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  matter 
with  my  cucumbers  last  season?  It  has 
been  my  habit  to  plant  a  row  clear 
across  the  garden,  thinning  them  out 
to  the  proper  distance  after  they  start. 
Some  years  ago,  I  got  bumper  crops, 
but  now  after  the  plants  got  well 
started,  there  was  a  spot  near  the 
south  end  of  the  row  where  the  plants 
wilted  and  died  much  sooner  than  they 
should.  This  past  season  the  plants 
commenced  to  shrivel  up  and  die  when 
a  little  more  than  half  grown,  and  I 
got  only  about  one-third  of  a  crop. 
Cucumbers  are  mightly  niee,  and  I  hate 
to  give  them  up.  What  would  you  advise 
to  combat  the  trouble?  f.  l.  h. 

Cucumbers  are  subject  to  a  number 
of  diseases  that  may  be  carried  over 
in  the  soil  and  in  garden  refuse.  The 
young  plants  may  become  innoculated 
through  the  cucumber  beetle  which 
usually  attacks  them  when  they  are 
first  above  ground.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  grow  the  plants  in  a  new 
location;  if  possible,  in  a  soil  that  is 
well  fertilized  with  manure  or  compost 
and  wood  ashes.  This  could  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
good  garden  fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5 
formula.  Also,  try  planting  at  several 
different  times  beginning  the  latter  part 
of  May,  again  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  last  planting  about  the  first  of 
July.  Sometimes  these  later  plantings 
escape  the  disease  that  destroys  the 
early  plants. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  cover  the 
young  plants  either  with  wire  screen¬ 
ing  or  cheese  cloth  to  keep  insects 
away  from  them.  Keep  these  protectors 
on  as  long  as  .possible;  after  that  spray 
with  a  rotenone  and  bordeaux  mixture 
at  weekly  intervals  until  the  fruit  is 
well  set.  The  China  variety  is  some¬ 
what  more  resistant  to  disease  than 
other  varieties,  and  also  has  excellent 
quality.  The  Burpee  Hybrid  cucumber 
is  also  worth  trying. 


Evidence  of  Bean  Weevil 

Why  do  beans  that  I  raise  in  the 
garden  develop  dark  spots  on  them,  and 
when  they  are  soaked  a  few  minutes 
the  pulp  is  all  soft?  What  can  I  do  to 
prevent  this?  If  I  leave  them  in  a  warm 
place  they  get  full  of  bugs  and  holes. 

Worcester  County,  Mass.  w.  a.  l. 

Dark  spots  on  the  surface  of  beans 


February  2,  1946 

after  soaking  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  bean  weevil.  The  eggs  of  this  insect 
are  laid  on  the  beans  in  the  field. 
Beans  should  be  thrashed  just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  harvesting  and  treated 
with  carbon  disulphide,  by  placing  the 
seeds  in  a  tight  container  with  one 
pound  of  the  liquid  for  each  100  cubic 
feet  of  space  inside  the  container.  This 
material  is  highly  explosive  and  should 
be  used  outside  the  building  and  away 
from  fire.  Small  amounts  of  beans  may 
be  heated  in  an  oven  for  one  hour  at 
a  temperature  between  120  degrees  and 
150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Another  method 
is  to  place  the  seeds  in  a  glass  or 
metal  jar  with  an  equal  amount  of 
dry  powdered  lime  or  cement,  well 
shaken  together.  When  the  beans  are 
used,  the  powder  can  be  sifted  off  and 
used  again.  If  the  seeds  are  thoroughly 
washed,  there  will  be  no  detrimental 
effect  from  this  material.  After  drying 
thoroughly,  the  beans  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible. 


Gas  Refuse  as  Fertilizer 

I  have  access  to  a  large  quantity  of 
refuse  from  the  manufacture  of  acety¬ 
lene  gas.  This  material  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  water.  Please  advise  if  it 
would  be  useful  on  farm  land  and  gar¬ 
den  soil.  p.  m.  A. 

The  refuse  from  acetylene  gas  is  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  is  excellent  material 
to  correct  acid  soils.  It  may  be  applied 
either  wet  or  allowed  to  dry.  When 
used  in  a  dry  condition,  it  should  be 
worked  over  to  break  up  any  lumps 
that  may  have  formed.  The  rate  of  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  30  to  50  pounds  of 
dry  material  per  1000  square  feet.  One 
application  every  five  years  is  usually 
enough  for  either  garden  or  field  crops. 


Poultry  Manure  Analysis 

What  should  I  add  to  poultry  manure 
to  make  it  a  well  balanced  fertilizer? 

Massachusetts.  a.  w.  g. 

Poultry  manure  has  the  following 
average  analysis:  56  per  cent  water, 
1.63  per  cent  nitrogen,  1.54  per  cent 
P205  and  .85  K20.  When  reduced  to 
about  10  per  cent  moisture,  this  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  2-2-1  formula.  Most  garden 
fertilizers  have  formulas  in  the  ratio 
1-2-1.  Therefore,  you  would  need  to 
add  both  phosphorous  and  potash  to 
poultry  manure  to  make  it  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer.  You  will  also  need  to 
add  some  material  as  a  conditioner  to 
keep  this  manure  in  good  mechanical 
condition  and  free  from  objectionable 
odors. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Here  in  the  Lake  Country,  we  can 
always  count  upon  having  at  least  one 
day  in  February  when,  after  a  three- 
day  blow  of  North  wind,  we  awake 
one  morning  to  hear  the  South  wind 
coming  down  Cayuga  Lake  with  a  roar. 
Old-timers  say  it  is  the  North  wind 
coming  back.  There  is  no  other  cold 
like  it.  In  the  early  morning  the  lake 
is  completely  veiled  by  frost  clouds 
that  roll  inland  with  the  gale.  Motorists 
drive  slowly  along  the  lake-edge  with 
fog  lamps  barely  penetrating  the  frozen 
vapor.  As  the  wind  rises,  so  does  the 
sun,  and  by  nine  oclock  we  look  out 
upon  a  veritable  fairyland.  Even  the 
sumac  seeds  wear  fascinators  of  frost- 
white  lace,  and  it  is  worth  a  shiver  or 
two  to  walk  out  into  the  beauty  of  such 
a  morning,  for  one  must  observe  quickly 
the  details  of  the  scene,  as  the  sun 
seems  to  wave  a  magic  wand  and  lo, 
the  twigs  are  black  again,  the  rocks 
gray-blue,  the  frost  clouds  only  wisps 
of  gray  veils  low  over  the  waves. 

It  is  really  warm  by  noon  and  just 
the  right  kind  of  day  we’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  to  put  up  some  new  bird  houses 
built  in  early  Winter.  The  houses  in¬ 
tended  for  nuthatches,  woodpeckers  or 
any  year-round  birds  should  be  in 
position  by  Washington’s  birthday.  We 
think  this  is  the  right  date  for  often 
in  this  month  we’ve  noticed  pairs  of 
nuthatches  especially,  looking  over  the 
possible  home  sites.  We  remember  a 
little  tragedy  at  this  time,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  us,  of  last  season.  “Nosey,” 
our  tamest  nuthatch,  and  his  mate  chose 
the  old,  hollow  shagbark  hickory  on  the 
lake  bank  for  a  home.  Day  after  day 
we  saw  them  carrying  bits  of  bark 
(they  seemed  to  prefer  that  from  the 
ironwoods),  and  finally  the  rabbit  hair 
they  always  use  to  line  their  nest.  Days 
passed  and  then  we  discovered  one 
morning  that  “Topsy,”  a  friendly  gray 
squirrel,  was  very  busy  cleaning  house 
in  that  same  hickory  tree.  It  had  been 
her  home  last  year,  we  knew.  Nothing 
remained  of  the  nuthatches’  carefully 
constructed  nest,  though  the  birds  had 
tried  to  camouflage  their  doorway  by 
biting  off  small  ironwood  and  maple 
branches  and  dragging  them  part  way 
into  the  tree.  Just  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nuthatch  went,  we  never  knew  but 
they  were  not  seen  after  that  morning 
until  much  lafer  in  the  Summer,  when 
they  brought  four  plump  and  wobbly 
youngsters  to  the  feeding  trays.  Young 
nuthatches  are  very  interesting  to 
watch  and  most  Comic  in  behavior. 

In  a  small  cupboard  in  the  store  room 
we  keep  ice  cream  containers  that  have 
been  washed  and  saved.  These  are 
labeled  “Goldfinch,”  "Redstart,”  “Ori¬ 
ole,”  and  so  on.  Into  them  throughout 
the  year  we  put  bits  of  nesting  ma¬ 


terial  suitable  for  each  bird.  From  the 
house  it  may  be  brightly  colored  string, 
cotton,  or  feathers;  outdoors,  something 
gathered  from  a  walk  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  a  strip  of  bark  from 
an  old  dead  limb  of  basswood,  a  dry 
milkweed  stalk  and  the  empty  pods  the 
vireo  and  redstart  like  so  well,  when 
cut  in  thin  strips,  for  weaving  their  cup¬ 
like  nests;  or  horse  hair  for  the  oriole 
and  chipping  sparrow.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  large  box  of  vari-colored  spools  of 
cotton  was  left  in  front  of  an  open 
window  and  soaked  by  a  sudden  shower. 
Some  of  it  was  saved,  and  some  dried 
and  put  away  for  the  birds.  Last  year 
an  oriole  chose  the  Lombardy  poplar 
by  the .  back  porch  again,  so  we  gave 
her  altogether  one  ball  of  No.  30 
crochet  cotton  cut  in  12  inch  lengths. 
The  color  was  apple  green.  We  wanted 
that  nest  at  the  season’s  end  to  add  to 
our  collection,,  but  there  it  was  high 
in  the  poplar  ahd  it  is  still  there  de¬ 
fying  wintry  gales  and  now  almost 
dilapidated.  We  watched  Mrs.  Oriole 
with  binoculars  as  she  carefully  and 
cleverly  crocheted  that  cradle  of  green. 
Just  when  we’d  think  she  would  not 
be  back  'to  the  gate  by  the  drive  for 
more,  where  we  would  hang  the 
threads,  we  would  hear  her  high,  plain¬ 
tive  call.  Lastly  the  cradle  was  lined, 
as  always,  with  bits  of  thumb-sized 
pieces  of  wool.  Another  oriole  used 
white  cotton  thread,  and  people  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  drive  under  the  elm 
branches  would  look  up  and  then  stop 
and  look  again,  so  like  a  snowball  was 
that  nest  amidst  the  green. 

Now  we  will  prepare  a  quick  but 
festive  feast  for  our  first  supper  to  be 
eaten  while  daylight  lasts.  So  grand  to 
be  living  again  by  suntimg.  Perhaps 
we’ll  move  the  table  to  a  different 
window.  Fresh  rolls  not  long  from  the 
oven,  and  is  there  anything  that  seems 
more  homelike  than  the  fragrance  of 
fresh-baked  bread?  Another  jar  will  be 
opened  of  those  big,  yellow  halves  of 
the  late  home  canned  Crawford  peaches. 
From  choice  and  not  necessity,  is  the 
syrup  thin.  Just  sweet  enough  to  en¬ 
rich  that  delicious  flavor,  and  yet  not 
spoil  the  fresh  taste  of  the  fruit.  So 
soon  the  day  is  done.  Gone  the  setting 
sun,  leaving  a  coppery  afterglow,  and 
so  quickly  the  stars  appear.  We  look 
across  the  room,  out  of  the  East  win¬ 
dows  over  Cayuga’s  waters,  and  there 
above  the  farther  shore  the  lights  of 
farm  homes  are  appearing  like  gold 
buttons  upon  the  breast  of  the  hills. 

New  York  e.  r.  h. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 
GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 

roots,  McDonald  red  rhu¬ 
barb,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  ol  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  tor  the  past  35  Years. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000 
I  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees 
I  etc.,  in  fact  our  1946  Catalog  ha* 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &.  Lawn 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed 

'Box  11  Geneva 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple.  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw¬ 
berry.  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  78  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 
•~w#isfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R26,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


’LUS  T  <5,  T  SEED  DIGEST 

•Sweel  Pea,  Orchid  Flow' red 
Spencer  Mixed 
•Baby's  Breath,  Annua], 
London  Market 
•Letluce,  Leaf,  Grand  Rapids 
•Radish,  Crisp,  French  Brkfst. 
PLUS  TAT  SEED  DIGEST 
Finest.  Digest  of  Early  Northern  Improved 
Canadian  and  American  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
Cli^Ad. — Mail  with  your  name  and  address.  |  3 


GRAND 
FORKS, ND. 


F3 


SEEDS 


Certified  New  York  State  Grown  Seed  Corn 

Cornell  Hybrid  29-3  and  29-5  for  the  silo; 
Cornell  Hybrid  34-53  and  35-5  for  husking. 
Our  Certified  seed  is  grown  in  New  York  State 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  on  your 
farm.  Robson  Seed  Corn  produces 
larger  and  better  crops.  Write  today 
for  1946  Farm  and  Garden  Seed 
Catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

BOX  21,  Hall,  Ontario  Co. 

New  York 


GOLDEN  MUSCAT 
GRAPES 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters 
of  immense  size,  up  to  2  lbs. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

kKD  CLOVER,  ALFALFA,  ALSIKE,  SWEET  CLO¬ 
VER,  LADINO  CLOVER,  BROME  GRASS.  TIMO¬ 
THY,  CERTIFIED  LINCOLN  SOY  BEANS,  VIC- 
LAND  SEED  OATS,  HYBRID  CORN.  Premium 
Quality  .Northern  Grown  Seed — specially  cleaned  to 
eliminate  weeds  and  impurities.  Seed  production  again 
tar  below  normal.  Serious  shortage  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 
Buy  direct  from  Northwestern  Ohio's  Leading  Producing 
Section  Seed  Market. 

....  f°r„  c°iilpleLe  Prlce  List  at  O^e. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  54,  ARCHBOLO,  OHIO 

For  Sale:  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees. 
Superior  strain*  young  bearing  large  size  nuts: 
stock  carefully  dug.  Well  rooted.  Ask  for  prices. 

A.  TOMS  NURSERY.  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 
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AUSTRIAN 

PINE 


}1 


32  FOR  $2  POSTPAID 

Austrian  Pine,  3  year  transplanted  6  to  10  Inches 
taU  —  only  $1  postpaid.  32  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain;  40  Evergreens  S3  postpaid;  all  4 
year  transplanted  4'  to  IV  tall.  Ten  each  American 

^nba°nr1iita^R/^rPiUel  Plue-  White  Spruce, 

all  40  for  S3.  (West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c). 
f  re®  Illustrated  price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  RN-216,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


;urpeeTs 

Cal 


%OVIiD» 

25* 


Strikingly  veined  and 
variegated.in  gorgeous  ABWLB5 
reds,  greens  and  whites.  wmm  *■ 
No  two  alike.  Unique  as 
house  plants;  effective 
in  garden  shade.  Start  early.  Order 
,  NOW.  3  Bulbs 25c;  15  for  $1,  postpaid. 
,  B  urpee’s  Seed  and  Bulb  Cat  a  log  Free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

694  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Snap  Method  of  Harvesting 
Asparagus 

There  may  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  but  there  are  certainly  nety  ways 
of  doing  the  same  old  thing,  and  one  of 
these  is  the  Michigan  snap  method  of 
harvesting  asparagus,  which  consists  in 
simply  snapping  the  asparagus  stalks 
rather  than  cutting  them:  just  the 
sort  of  thing  that  everybody  at  one 
time  or  another  has  done  in  the  home 
garden  when  he  has  been  in  a  hurry. 
The  important  point  about  it,  however, 
is  that  it  is  being  considered  for  large- 
scale  commercial  use,  and  that  its  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  industry  could  have  far- 
reaching  effect. 

In  the  usual  method  of  harvesting 
asparagus  for  canning,  the  stalks  are 
cut  with  a  knife.  When  the  asparagus 
reaches  the  cannery,  it  is  carried  along 
on  a  belt,  from  which  the  workers  in 
the  factory  pick  up  the  stalks  and  bend 
them  until  they  snap.  They  snap  at 
the  point  above  which  no  tough  fibers 
occur.  The  top  portion  is  canned  and 
the  basal  portion,  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  stalk,  is  discarded  as  waste.  In 
fact,  the  amount  of  waste  is  so  great 
that  studies  have  been  made  and  chem¬ 
ical  analyses  have  been  run  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  work  out  some  use  for  it.  A  re¬ 
cent  article  discusses  an  asparagus 
juice  concentrate  for  use  in  culturing 
microorganisms,  and  describes  presses, 
digesters,  storages  and  evaporators  for 
carrying  on  the  work. 

This  waste  is  ordinarily  not  trucked 
back  to  the  field  on  which  it  grew.  The 
snap  method  of  harvest  would  leave  it 
in  the  field  to  disintegrate  and  return 
again  to  the  soil.  In  practicing  this 
snap  method,  which  has  been  studied 
and  developed  by  Keith  Barrons  of  the 
Michigan  State  College  for  three  sea¬ 
sons,  the  harvester  grasps  the  stalk  of 
asparagus  between  the  thumb  and  next 
two  fingers  and  bends  it  downward.  It 
breaks  at  about  the  same  point  that  it 
would  later  break  when  snapped  in  the 
cannery.  One-inch  sections  were  made 
just  above  and  below  the  break  of  a 
number  of  spears.  It  was  found  that 
almost  invariably  the  part  just  above 
the  break  was  tender  and  the  part  just 
below  was  tough. 

Naturally,  there  are  some  questions 
raised,  such  as  the  effect  of  this  type  of 
harvest  on  the  asparagus  bed.  Plots 
were  laid  out  by  Mr.  Barrows  in  1944 
to  compare  the  yields  from  both  cut 
and  snapped  beds,  and  approximately 
the  same  yields  were  obtained  in  terms 
of  cans  per  plot.  The  stalks  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  snapped  plots  shriveled 
and  decayed.  No  feathering-out  oc¬ 
curred  below  the  breaks.  Now,  in  1945, 
it  seems  that  the  yields  from  snapped 
beds  may  be  greater  than  from  cut  beds. 

Obviously,  the  method  is  a  great  la¬ 
bor  saver  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
cannery.  A  harvester  using  the  snap 
method  can  snap  with  one  hand  while 
carrying  a  basket  with  the  other.  From 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  normal  har¬ 
vest  time  can  be  saved.  An  even 
greater  amount  of  labor  is  saved  in  the 
canning  factory,  and,  further,  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  cleaner  and  requires  less  wash¬ 
ing.  Transportation  and  the  disposal 
of  butts  are  both  factors  in  favor  of 
snap  harvesting. 

It  is  possible  that  during  warm 
weather  snapped  asparagus  might  de¬ 
velop  fiber  and  toughness  after  har¬ 
vest,  especially  if  there  is  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  the  crop  to  the  cannery.  More  rapid 
handling  and  cooling  of  the  crop 
would  not  only  offset  this  tendency  but 
would  also  improve  quality.  If  the 
stalk  is  grasped  too  low,  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  some  of  the  tough  portion  of 
the  stalk  to  be  included  in  the  top.  If 
thorough  instructions  are  followed  and 
there  is  proper  supervision,  this  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  taken  care  of.  However,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  agree  upon  some 
standard  of  quality,  otherwise  some 
one  might  make  it  a  practice  of  snap¬ 
ping  low  in  order  to  gain  additional 
weight,  hoping  to  get  the  higher  price 
that  snapped  asparagus  should  bring. 
Any  asparagus  not  properly  snapped 
would  have  to  be  rejected,  and  rigid 
supervision  and  testing  of  quality 
would  have  to  be  practiced,  otherwise 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  process 
would  be  lost. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  slightly 
greater  loss  of  moisture  from  snapped 
stalks  than  from  cut  stalks,  but  if  the 
packages  are  stacked  in  the  shade  im¬ 
mediately  upon  harvest  and  are  covered 
the  loss  of  moisture  is  not  great.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  would  probably  need 
to  be  some  special  attention  paid  to 
rapid  handling  and  cooling  of  snapped 
asparagus  if  the  full  advantages  of  the 
method  are  to  be  obtained.  It  is 
thought  that  with  all  the  savings  that 
will  result  from  snapping  asparagus,  a- 
canner  could  afford  to  pay  twice  as 
much  for  the  raw  product.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cost  might  lead  to  a  lower  price 
to  consumers  and  might  place  aspara¬ 
gus  in  competition  with  some  of  the 
other  popular  processed  vegetables.  If 
this  should  occur,  it  might  mean  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  acreage  of  aspar¬ 
agus  and  lead  to  important  changes  in 
the  industry.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  asparagus  freezes  very  well  and  is 
one  of  the  crops  that  is  coming  ahead 
rapidly  in  frozen  lines.  h.  b.  tukey. 


MYERS  makes  the 

SPWKER 


The  famous  Myers  line  of 
row  crop  sprayers  contains  many  types  and  sizes,  including  models 
designed  for  special  uses.  It’s  a  line  developed  over  a  long  period 
of  years  to  meet  every  requirement  of  row  crop  growers,  large  and 
small.  Models  powered  by  gasoline  engine,  or. take-off  from  tractor. 
Adjustable  booms  of  many  types.  Vertical  or  horizontal  pump§ 
with  a  wide  range  of  capacities  and  pressures. 

Many  new  and  improved  features  are  built  into  Myers  Silver  Cloud 
Sprayers  and  other  models  in  the  extensive  line  of  Myers  Power 
Sprayers  for  row  crops  and  orchards.  They’re  all  Myers-built,  not 
assembled  sprayers.  They’re  known  everywhere  for  efficient,  de¬ 
pendable  performance.  See  your  Myers  dealer.  He’s  equipped  to 
service  your  sprayer  properly  and  supply  repair  and  replacement 
parts  when  needed.  r— 

jh 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Dept.  D97  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  your  new  Power  Sprayer  booklet. 


NAME. 


RFD. 


-STATE. 


1946  Garden  Catalog 
Illustrated  in  Color 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and.  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


“Ttctv  SEED  CATALOG  k  t 

FARM  FACTS  BOOK.' 

Every  farmer  who  plants  alfalfa,  clover, 
oats,  Iadino,  corn,  potatoes  or  other  farm 
crops  will  find  this  new  book  extremely 
valuable.  It  is  filled  with  informationTo 
help  you  grow  better  crops  and  make 
more  money.Write  today  for  your  FREE 
copy.  Address  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 
Landisvilie,  Penna.,  Box  32. 


<rHoffma  n 

**  FARM  SEEDS 


For  Sale:  Wisconsin  Certified  Hybrid  Seed  Corn,  vari¬ 
ous  maturities.  New  Wisconsin  Certified  high  vield- 
Jllf  Henry  Spring  Wheat.  Certified  Vicland  Oats. 
Wholesale  or  retail.  Stuart  P.  Niere,  Watertown,  Wis. 

RED  RASPBERRIES  R& 

Indian  Summer.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn! 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  ALLEN’S  BERRY  B00I 

|  VT  m  describes  best  earlj 
medium.  late  and  everbeariiii 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  bi 
luscious  berries  for  home  an< 
mai£,et-  ,.Copy  Free.  Write  Today 
W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md 


^rS^STRAWBERRIE! 


£  very  Grower  should  hare  Raynors  Ne 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Info 
mation  on  how  to  Ret  the  meet  from  yot 
berries.  Fully  describes  Domett,  Falrfi 

fSw«?"w*imL*TOD?Y.d*rd  “ 

rRaywr  Brother!,  5  Berry  St.,  Sa&bmy,  Mi 

TRAWBERRY  PLANT] 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  194 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leadin 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True-to-Name‘ 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar 
anteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-26,  Allen,  Md 


BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  AZALEA 

Coral  Bells,  Pink,  5-6  in.  across . 3  for  Jl.f 

Hinodegari.  Red,  5-6  in  across .  3  for  Id 

Also  Globe  Arborvitia,  12-15  in.  bushy _ 2  for  l.*C 

Cash.  Please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper  timi 

GflEEN  ACRE  NURSERIES,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


SPRUCl}?. 

5  year  old  transplanted,  healthy  trees,  4  3  ‘ 
big  4  to  8  in.  size,  sent  POSTPAID.  **• 
at  planting  time— 20  for  $3.00.  Folder 
?.n..£2rest'  Xmas  Trees,  ornamentals.  FREE. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana.  Penna. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


FREE!  1946  color  catalog  of  hard) 
field  grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuci 
Beet.  Broccoli,  Tomato,  Potato,  Egi 
plant.  Pepper  plants.  SPECIA 
OFFER!  100  frost  proof  cabbai 
plants  and  200  frost  proof  oni( 
plants,  postpaid,  for  only  $l.0i 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Ordi 
nnwt  Give  shipping  date. 


PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  898,  Albany,  Gi 


—GUARANTEED  CYLINDER  TEETH  I2e  EACH 

For  Advance-Rumely,  Aultraan-Taylor.  Avery.  Bake 
Case,  Greyhound.  Goodiaon,  Huber,  Keck-Gonnerma 
MeOormick-Deering,  Minneapolis.  Niehols-Shepar 
Racine.  Russell,  Twin  City.  Woods.  Tempered  f 
long  wear.  Perfect  fit.  Catalog  Free. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR.  ILUNOI 
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W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


On  a  City  School  Farm 


The  agricultural  department  of  New¬ 
town  High  School,  Elmhurst,  Queens, 
boasting  the  only  school  farm  in  New 
York  City  and  the  largest  enrollment 
in  the  State,  completed  another  success¬ 
ful  year  last  Fall  despite  wartime 
handicaps  of  inadequate  equipment. 
According  to  the  report  of  Alfred  S. 
Roberts,  principal,  the  350  agricultural 
students  planted,  cultivated,  harvested 
and  packed  a  crop  of  2,684  pounds  of 
tomatoes,  5,800  pounds  of  carrots  and 
8,612  pounds  of  string  beans,  besides 
incidental  eggs,  poultry,  orchard,  and 
home  garden  produce.  Most  of  the 
vegetables  were  sold  at  market  price, 
less  haulage  costs,  to  child  caring 
institutions  of  the  city.  A  total  of 
$27,308.58  was  earned  by  161  of  these 
students  placed  on  private  farms,  for 
their  labor  during  last  Summer.  Others 
worked  without  pay  for  relatives  on 
their  farms,  and  the  freshmen  worked 
at  the  school  farm,  on  Kissena  Boule¬ 
vard,  Flushing,  adjoining  the  Queens 
College  campus. 

These  boys  are  a  mature  group  and 
the  farm  school  is  known  as  Annex  No. 
4  of  Newtown  High  School.  They  know 
what  they  want  and  have  already  be¬ 
gun  their  life  work.  In  addition  to  their 
Summer  farming,  60  per  cent  of  them 
are  also  earning  money  during  the 
school  year.  The  farm  buildings  at 
Annex  No.  4  include  poultry  and 
brooder  houses,  a  piggery,  a  greenhouse, 
barn,  tool  sheds,  poison  and  insecticide 
houses,  cold  frames  and  a  root  and 
cold  storage  cellar.  The  cold  frames 
were  built  by  the  students  and  now 
harbor  lettuce  plants  several  inches 
high.  The  greenhouse  was  built  by  the 
sheet  metal  class  of  Newtown  High,  and 
provides  study  in  the  care  of  flowers, 
propagating  and  transplanting  of  seed, 
and  evergreen  landscaping.  The  50-acre 
school  farm  has  24  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation,  10  in  roadways,  buildings  and 
borderlands,  and  16  in  woodland,  vine¬ 
yards  and  orchards,  where  spraying, 
pruning  and  general  care  of  fruit  trees 
is  taught.  A  course  in  livestock  and 
poultry  includes  the  breeding  and  care 
of  guinea  hens,  rabbits,  turkeys, 
pheasants,  ducks  and  chickens.  Special 
attention  is  given  the  two  horses,  Rock 
and  Tom,  favorites  at  the  farm.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  boys  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  two  new  tractors 
and  up-to-date  machinery  that  are  on 
order.  For  training,  every  boy  is  re¬ 
quired  to  care  for  seeds  and  seedlings 
by  hand,  and  they  are  also  instructed 
in  modern  methods  of  farming. 

Students  attend  this  farm  school  from 
all  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 
They  take  the  regular  required  courses 
in  science,  history,  mathematics  and 
English,  and  may  elect  languages,  but 
they  must  also  have  four  years  of  agri¬ 
culture,  in  addition  to  the  four  Summers 
of  supervised  farm  practice,  for  which. 


seven  points  of  credit  are  given.  Gradu¬ 
ates  are  admitted  to  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  and  similar  institutions. 
A  Regents  diploma  is  required  of  the 
four  year  graduates,  who  enter  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
or  other  universities. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  was  made  during  the  past  four 
Summers  in  the  10  day  intensive  train¬ 
ing  courses  given  at  the  Newtown  farm 
annex  to  thousands  of  New  York  boys 
from  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  They 
were  taught  to  drive  horses  and  trac¬ 
tors  and  to  do  general  farm  work,  and 
were  of  much  value  to  the  State  and 
nation  in  their  contribution  to  farm 
labor  and  conservation  of  crops.  At 
the  suggestion  of  John  M.  Baker,  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  at  Newtown  High, 
and  supervisor  of  the  agricultural 
course,  the  following  pledge  was  taken 
by  all  the  boys  who  enrolled  in  this 
emergency  farm  aid:  “We,  the  boys 
representing  many  of  the  New  York 
City  high  schools,  do  hereby  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  serve  at  the  various  farms  on 
which  we  are  or  to  which  we  may  be 
assigned,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to 
remain  upon  the  farm  to  which  we 
are  assigned  unless  removed  by  our 
supervisor,  to  conduct  ourselves  as 
gentlemen  at  all  times,  and  through  our 
labors  and  efforts  to  bring  honor  and 
food  to  our  city,  state  and  country.” 

These  Summer  assignments  took  these 
young  farmers  into  distant  and  varied 
fields.  William  Cobb  of  Maspeth 
traveled  during  the  past  Summer  by 
tramp  steamer  to  South  America,  and 
worked  on  a  coffee  plantation  in  Rio 
de  Janiero.  Robert  Kashuk,  Brooklyn, 
spent  three  months  on  an  Angora  goat 


farm  in  the  mountains  near  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Robert  Daisomont  of 
the  Bronx  lived  in  a  forest  ranger’s 
tent  in  Pierce,  Idaho,  from  last  May  to 
October,  on  the  lookout  for  forest  fires, 
fighting  fires  and  destroying  currant 
and  gooseberry  plants  that  were  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  white  pines 

Meredith  Lehman,  Jackson  Heights,  is 
president  of  the  Agriculture  Club  which 
meets  weekly  during  the  school  term  for 
consideration  of  subjects  of  particular 
interest  to  the  group.  The  club  also  pre¬ 
pares  an  annual  assembly  program  to 
inform  the  student  body  of  their 
Summer  experiences  in  practical  farm¬ 
ing.  Meredith’S  own  story  tops  them 
all:  “Last  year,  I  worked  from  May  15 
until  September  on  a  dairy  farm  in 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  Six  of  us  took 
eight  days  off  to  hunt  mountain  lions 
in  Northern  Quebec.  We  had  two 
English  setters  who  picked  up  the 
scent  from  a  dead  deer  that  the  lions 
had  covered  with  leaves.  I  bagged  a 
120  pounder  myself  and  have  the  pelt 
hanging  on  my  bedroom  wall  to  prove 
it.  I’m  still  planing  to  follow  agriculture 
as  a  career,  however.” 

For  counsel,  guidance,  placement  and 
general  farming  encouragement,  the 
agricultural  stuents  look  to  Robert  P. 
Armstrong,  who  is  Senior  Grade  Ad¬ 
viser  of  the  department.  In  such  a 
capacity,  Mr.  Armstrong  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  his  spare  time  to  the  welfare  of 
the  boys.  The  Regents  examinations  in 
vocational  agriculture  give  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  what  the  high  school 
farmers  are  taught.  Questions  are  asked 
in  farm  economics,  mathematics,  capon- 
izing,  manure  spreading,  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  diseases,  farm  shop,  building  main¬ 
tenance,  plowing  and  numerous  other 
specialized  fields.  Newtown  High  School 
is  thus  making  a  valuable  contribution 
toward  improved  citizenship  and  help¬ 
ful  farm  methods.  F.  w.  B. 


Last  year,  students  in  the  agricultural  department  of  Elmhurst’s  Newtown  High 
School  in  New  York  City,  planted,  cultivated,  harvested  and  packed  an  excellent 
crop  of  vegetables,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  eggs,  poultry,  orchard  and 
other  produce  on  the  school’s  50  acre  farm.  These  boys  are  industriously  bending 
their  backs  and  hardening  their  hands  while  learning  by  doing. 


Disease  Resistant  V egetables 

“Disease  resistant,”  as  applied  to  the 
inherent  character  of  vegetable  and 
farm  crops,  is  the  “big  word”  in  a  world¬ 
wide  planned  program  of  crop  improve¬ 
ment.  It  can  well  be  emphasized  that 
research,  investigation  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  vegetable  crop  improvement 
can  no  longer  be  left  to  sporadic  and 
capricious  individual  initiative,  regard¬ 
less  of  however  brilliant  it  might  be. 
This  matter  of  breeding  disease  resis¬ 
tant  varieties  of  vegetables  typifies  the 
cooperative  nature  of  crop  improve¬ 
ment  in  which  the  entomologists,  plant 
pathologists,  and  plant  breeders  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  large  and  small  seed 
houses,  and  individual  gardeners  of 
every  rank  and  station  can  and  must 
have  a  part. 

To  the  market  gardener  and  canner, 
plant  disease  is  something  far  more 
than  exasperating  disappointment;  to 
them,  blight  and  wilt  may  mean  financial 
disaster.  While  there  are  chemical 
means  of  combating  plant  diseases, 
namely  sprays,  dusts,  soil  and  seed 
treatment,  and  plant  sterilization,  such 
measures  are  on  the  whole  less  effec¬ 
tive  against  bacterial  plant  diseases 
than  they  are  against  visible  insect 
pests,  and  they  are  relatively  far  more 
expensive.  Further,  against  some  kinds 
of  plant  diseases  there  are  no  effective 
chemical  measures.  By  far  the  best 
means  of  plant  disease  control  and 
elimination  are  biological;  this  involves 
the  breeding  of  immune  or  resistant 
tpyes,  and  certainly  from  the  growers’ 
standpoint  that  is  the  most  economical. 

As  might  reasonably  be  expected  with 
the  long  growing  season  and  semi- 
tropical  climate,  the  crops  of  Florida 
and  California  have  been  particularly 
susceptible  to  disease  infection,  and 
the  experiment  stations  of  these  States 
have  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
resistant  strains.  From  Florida  we  now 
have  several  varieties  of  watermelons 
that  possess  practical  immunity  to 
fusarium  wilt.  These  include  the  Black- 
lee  variety  which  still  tops  the  list  of 
resistant  melons  of  commercial  value. 
Extensive  work  is  also  in  progress  in 
Florida  with  a  breeding  program  to 
develop  a  desirable  commercial  type 
of  cantaloupe  and  of  a  cucumber  that 
will  be  a  resistant  to  downy  mildew 
disease,  which  is  the  most  serious  and 


destructive  disease  of  these  two  truck 
crops. 

California  is  a  close  competitor  for 
honors  in  the  development  of  disease 
resistant  cucurbits  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  a  wilt  resistant  type  of  the  extra - 
sweet  Klondike  watermelon,  and  sever¬ 
al  mildew  disease  resistant  types  of 
muskmelons  or  cantaloupe  that  have 
saved  the  vast  Imperial  Valley  melon 
industry  from  extinction.  These  are 
largely  of  the  Hale’s  Best  type,  such  as 
Hale’s  No.  44,  and  some  other  powdery 
mildew  resistant  varieties  are  now 
known  merely  by  number,  as  Resistant 
No.  D-2,  Resistant  No.  5,  No.  8,  and 
No.  55,  having  different  qualities  of  size, 
season  of  maturity,  and  adaptation  to 
soil  types.  Also,  there  are  some  other 
disease  resistant  muskmelons,  Rock 
O’Honey,  to  mention  but  one  of  the 
best,  cataloged  by  western  seedsmen. 
Of  course,  achievement  in  the  breeding 
of  resistant  melons  has  not  been  limited 
to  western  territory  nor  to  these  two 
relatively  tropical  states.  Both  Texas 
and  Iowa  have  brought  resistant  water¬ 
melons,  and  the  Vegetable  Breeding 
Laboratory  at  Charlestown,  South 
Carolina,  is  publicizing  the  wilt  resis¬ 
tant  Dove  variety,  also  known  as 
Garrison,  Coker,  Dude  Creek,  and  other 
synonyms,  long  locally  noted  for  its 
superior  flavor.  Three  high  quality 
disease  resistant  muskmelons  are  of 
Eastern  and  Northern  origin:  Purdue 
44,  resistant  to  Alternia  leaf  spot; 
Iroquois,  developed  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  resistant  to  fusar¬ 
ium  wilt;  and  Golden  Gopher,  a  wilt 
resistant  variety  from  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station. 

The  production  of  bacterial  wilt  and 
downy  mildew  resistant  vareties  of 
cucumbers  of  commercial  value  has 
been  a  difficult  undertaking  and  there 
is  still  much:  to  be  accomplished.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Oriental  varieties,  Japanese 
climbing,  China,  and  Mandarin  show 
some  disease  resistance,  but  are  not 
particularly  heavy  bearers,  nor,  good 
commercial  types.  The  Shamrock  va¬ 
riety  is  offered  as  mosaic  resistant,  but 
it  is  not  resistant  to  other  cucumber 
diseases.  It  may  be  that  this  problem 
will  find  its  solution  in  the  production 
of  the  hybrid  cucumber,  some  of  which 
have  high  resistance  to  bacterial  wilt, 
mosaic,  and  downy  mildew.  Destruc¬ 
tive  insects,  rather  than  bacterial  dis¬ 


ease,  have  been  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  other  vine  crops, 
pumpkins  and  squashes,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  resistant  varieties  has  not 
been  entirely  neglected  and  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  has  recently 
brought  out  a  mosaic  resistant  Summer 
squash. 

In  economic  and  commercial  value, 
the  work  in  the  development  of  self- 
protecting  tomato  varieties  holds  first 
place,  and  it  is  an  activity  shared  by 
plant  breeders  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Disease  resistant  tomato  va¬ 
rieties  include:  Rutgers,  Burpee  Hybrid, 
Sugar,  Marbon,  Norton  Resistant  Stone, 
Globelle,  with  the  climbing  varieties, 
Trip-L-Crop,  Skylinex,  S.  &  W.  Climb¬ 
ing,  Pan-America,  highly  resistant  to 
fusarium  wilt;  Essay,  a  new  resistant 
from  University  of  Tennessee;  Break 
O’Day  and  Marglobe,  listed  as  resistant 
to  both  wilt  and  nail  head  rust;  and 
a  new  wilt  resistant  variety,  Garden 
State. 

In  some  localities  it  is  impossible  to 
grow  cabbage  other  than  the  yellows 
disease  resistant  strains,  and  these  are 
now  available  in  all  the  commercial 
types,  including  a  red  or  purple  variety. 
A  recent  addition  here  is  the  Jersey 
Queen,  a  superior  resistant  selection 
from  Jersey  Wakefield.  The  stalk  and 
leaf  crops,  celery  and  spinach,  also  now 
come  in  varieties  that  i*esist  disease  and 
produce  crops  in  infected  soils.  Cornell 
19  is  a  new  main  crop  celery  for  both 
muck  and  upland  and  is  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  fusarium  wilt  or  yellows. 
Cornell  9  is  described  as  somewhat  less 
resistant,  but  stands  hot  dry  weather 
better.  Michigan  Golden  is  another 
celery  variety  also  regarded  as  highly 
wilt  resistant.  Two  varieties  of 'blight 
resistant  spinach  have  been  developed 
at  the  Virginia  Truck  Crop  Experiment 
Station.  These  are  now  offered  under 
the  names,  Old  Dominion  and  Virginia 
Blight  Resistant. 

Of  our  major  farm  crop  vegetables, 
the  potato,  some  disease  resistant  varie¬ 
ties  are  available.  We  have  the  Sebago, 
to  some  degree  resistant  to  scab  and 
late  blight,  and  also  the  new  Menomi¬ 
nee,  introduced  by  the  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  reported  to  be  highly 
resistant  to  scab  and  moderately  to 
late  blight.  Cornell  is  working  on  the 
development  of  blight  resistant  potatoes 
by  means  of  crosses  of  our  domestic 
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potatoes  on  a  small  wild  species  im¬ 
ported  from  Mexico,  but  these  produc¬ 
tions  will  probably  not  be  commer¬ 
cially  available  for  a  year  or  two,  as 
but  20  bushels  of  Empire,  one  of  their 
top  selections,  were  available  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  1945. 

As  might  be  expected,  Wisconsin, 
center  of  the  pea  canning  industry, 
leads  but  does  not  have  a  monopoly  in 
the  production  of  disease  resistant  pea 
varieties.  Possibly  outstanding  here  is 
the  new  Delwiche  Commando  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
vThis  is  a  sweet,  wrinkled  seed,  mid¬ 
season  variety  resistant  to  common  pea 
wilt  and  to  the  near-wilt  disease, 
virtually  one  hundred  per  cent.  Com¬ 
mercial  stocks  of  Commando  will  in 
all  probability  not  be  available  before 
1947.  Resistant  pea  varieties  now  on 
the  market  include:  Asgrow  No.  60, 
Teton,  Wilt-resistant  Alaska,  Wyoming 
Wonder,  Montana  Monarch,  Wisconsin 
Early  Harvest,  resistant  to  fusarium 
wilt,  and  Morse’s  60  which  is  given  the 
additional  credit  of  being  to  some  de¬ 
gree  resistant  to  mosaic.  Further,  all 
the  sugar  or  edible-pod  peas,  the  kind 
that  are  eaten  stringbean  fashion,  are 
classed  as  being  wilt  resistant. 

Results  in  the  production  of  disease 
resistant  garden  and  field  beans  of  all 
kinds  have  not  as  yet  been  anything  to 
get  enthusiastic  about,  but  promising 
investigation  and  plant  breeding  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  several  public 
and  private  commercial  agencies.  There 
has  been  for  some  time  some  field  bean 
varieties  more  or  less  resistant  to 
blight  and  anthracnose,  and  many  of 
our  popular  garden  bush  and  pole  beans 
are  now  cataloged  as  a  pod-rust  resis¬ 
tant  type.  Possibly  the  most  valuable 
contribution  here  is  that  of  the  Virginia 
Experiment  Station  with  the  Virginia 
Victory  pole  bean  varieties  that  are 
highly  rust  resistant,  heavy  bearers, 
and  of  better  quality  than  the  well 
known  Kentucky  Wonder.  The  writer 
is  attempting  to  develop  a  rust  free 
selection  of  the  French  Saint  Fiacre 
pole  bean  to  be  used  as  an  easy- 
threshing  white  seed  baking  bean  for 
companion  or  inter-cropping  with  corn 
or  grain  sorghum. 

Among  green  pod  bush  beans  the  new 
Florida  Belle  adds  to  its  disease  re¬ 
sistant  quality  that  of  uniform  maturity 
of  the  crop  and  the  ability  to  produce 
abundantly  in  muck  land  where  other 
bean  varieties  fail.  Also  Red  Hidatsa 
Indian  bean  resists  bacterial  blight. 

The  problem  of  finding  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  self-protective  against  wilt 
or  Stewart’s  disease  has  been  largely 
solved  through  the  development  of  the 
hybrid  varieties.  All  these  are  described 
as  wilt  resistant:  Sencross,  Marcross, 
Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  and  Lee,  the  two 
latter  also  credited  with  being  drouth 
and  heat  resistant.  Spancross,  besides 
being  wilt  resistant,  can  also  withstand 
colder  weather  than  some  varieties  and 
has  given  good  germination  when 
planted  as  early  as  late  April  in  south¬ 
ern  Connecticut.  Of  course  this  list  of 
wilt  resistant  hybrid  sweet  corn  varie¬ 
ties  is  far  from  conclusive  and  many 
others  -  possess  this  desirable  quality. 
But  the  time  has  come  to  point  out 
most  plainly  that  the  word  “hybrid” 
does  not  of  itself  indicate  disease  resist¬ 
ance,  and  never  insect  resistance,  in 
a  corn  variety.  Some  hybrid  corn  va¬ 
rieties  are  wilt  resistant;  others  are  not. 
To  the  latter  class  belong  some  of  the 
very  best  and  most  productive  varie¬ 
ties  under  favorable  conditions,  in 
disease  free  territory,  such  as  Northern 
Cross  Hybrid.  A  like  warning  applies 
to  the  choice  of  other  vegetables. 

The  word  “resistant”  is  often  loosely 
used  and  it  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  plant  is  necessarily  self-  pro¬ 
tected  against  all  plant  diseases;  it  may 
be  resistant  or  immune  to  one  and  be 
susceptible  to  another.  A.  P.  Whallon 


Dithane  for  Celery  Blight 

Dithane,  a  new  organic  fungicide 
developed  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  and  mar¬ 
keted  for  the  first  time  in  1944.  has 
given  excellent  results  in  recent  ex¬ 
periments  for  control  of  early  blight 
of  celery.  Dithane  has  proven  to  be 
superior  to  the  former  standard  con¬ 
trol  material,  Bordeaux  mixture.  A 
combination  of  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  Dithane,  one  pound  of  zinc  sulphate, 
and  one-half  pound  of  lime  in  100 
gallons  of  water  gave  control  equivalent 
to  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and 
two  pounds  of  lime  (Bordeaux  mixture) 
in  100  gallons  of  water.  However,  the 
present  cost  of  Dithane  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  Bordeaux.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  ftas  the  disadvantage  of 
leaving  an  unpleasant  appearing  resi¬ 
due  that  runs  down  the  stalks  and  dis¬ 
colors  the  heart  of  the  celery  plant, 
while  Dithane  leaves  no  visible  residue. 
Also,  Bordeaux  often  injures  celery, 
giving  the  leaves  a  yellow,  mottled 
appearance.  This  injury  does  not  occur 
when  Dithane  is  used. 

It  has  been  found  that  frequency  of 
spraying  also  has  much  to  do  with  the 
control  of  early  blight.  Weekly  Dithane 
sprays,  at  the  concentration  mentioned, 
produced  good  control  results.  In  the 
Connecticut  tests,  Bordeaux,  at  the 
4-2-100  concentration,  gave  similar  re¬ 
sults,  when  applied  weekly.  Bi-weekly 
applications  of  Dithane  left  10  per  cent 
disease,  while  Bordeaux,  put  on  twice 
a  week,  left  20  per  cent.  When  no  spray 
was  applied,  50  per  cent  disease  resulted. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Transplanting  Evergreens 


Works  Better  Here 


Free-flowing  in  the  drill!  A  Royster  ad¬ 
vantage  that  comes  from  the  use  of  the 
finest  raw  materials  and  conditioning 
agents — scientific  blending,  mixing,  curing 
and  aging  well  ahead  of  shipping  time. 
This  means  “Free-flowing  in  the  Drill 
with  Royster’s.” 


More  Value  Here 


Nitrogen  Calcium  Oxide 

Phosphoric  Acid  Sulfur 

Potash  Magnesium  Oxide 

Royster’s  gives  “plus  values”  because,  in 

addition  to  regular  plant  foods,  it  contains 
chemically  controlled  amounts  of  Calcium, 
Sulfur  and  Magnesium — plant  foods  which 
most  soils  lack  and  all  crops  need  for 
healthy  growth. 


F.  $.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizer 


Will  you  kindly  give  me  details  about 
transplanting  arborvitae?  p.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  ever¬ 
greens  is  either  in  early  Spring  before 
growth  starts  or  in  late  August,  when 
growth  has  ceased.  Many  nurserymen 
are  inclined  to  prefer  the  late  August 
season  even  to  early  Spring.  The  point 
is  that  the  late  August  planting  per¬ 
mits  the  trees  to  become  established 
in  the  ground  before  Winter.  The  argu¬ 
ment  against  spring  planting  is  that  an 
early  Spring  hot  spell  may  injure  the 
evergreens  before  they  can  become  es¬ 
tablished. 

Wet  peat  moss  applied  in  the  tree 
hole  at  the  time. of  moving  and  applied 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  the 
tree  is  very  helpful.  If  the  soil  is  dry, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  water  the  plant  in 
place;  otherwise  this  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  sections  of  severe  winter  cold, 
it  may  be  worthwhile  to  protect  the 
plant  against  strong  winds.  A  screen 
of  burlap  or  some  other  protective  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  helpful. 

Cutting*  Back  Raspberry  Canes 

We  are  subscribers  to  your  paper  and 
would  like  a  little  information.  In  the 
Fall  of  1944  we  set  out  some  Latham 
and  Indian  Summer  raspberries;  of 
course  we  had  plenty  of  rain  this  past 
Summer  and  these  plants  grew  quite 
tall.  I  nipped  the  tips  and  still  they 
grew  fast.  Should  I  have  cut  these 
plants  back  and  how  much?  J.  h. 
New  York 

Raspberry  canes  which  grew  last  year 
should  be  cut  back  this  Spring  before 
they  start  •  growth,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  cane  being  removed.  The  weaker 
shoots  may  be  cut  out  entirely  so  that 
those  which  remain  to  fruit  are  spaced 
about  six  inches  apart.  The  tips  of  the 
shoots  which  grew  this  year  should  not 
be  nipped  as  the  branches  which  are 
stimulated  are  sometimes  winter  in¬ 
jured.  g.  l.  s. 

Trimming  Apple  Trees 

What  is  your  opinion  of  trimming 
apple  trees  so  low  that  they  resemble 
mushrooms?  E.  R.  b. 

New  York. 

No  good  fruit  grower  likes  to  have  to 
prune  an  apple  tree  in  the  way  that 
has  been  described.  There  are  situa¬ 
tions  however,  when  it  becomes  almost 
necessary.  Trees  that  are  tall  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pick,  and  the  cost  of  spraying 
and  general  handling  is  prohibitive.  It 
then  becomes  a  question  whether  to  cut 
the  orchard  down  or  to  resort  to  some 
other  herioc  treatment.  In  facing  this 
situation  some  growers  have  found  it 
best,  especially  with  flat  growing  varie¬ 
ties  like  Rhode  Island  Greening,  to 
trim  to  outside  lateral  branches  and  so 
maintain  a  low  top.  The  new  thought 
in  fruit  production  is  to  keep  young 
trees  coming  along  and  to  take  bearing 
orchards  out  before  they  are  too  big 
and  too  old. 


Pruning  Peach  Trees 

I  have  several  peach  trees  that  have 
just  begun  bearing.  Should  these  trees 
be  trimmed  much,  if  any?  Ours  were 
full  of  foliage  this  year.  Many  of  them 
do  not  ripen  as  fast  as  those  that  get 
the  sunshine,  especially  those  inside  of 
branches.  j.  f.  e. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  advisable  to  prune  peaches  every 
year  in  order  that  the  new  growth  will 
not  be  too  far  from  the  main  trunk. 
We  normally  follow  a  practice  of  head¬ 
ing  back  on  peaches  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  previous  season’s  growth, 
which  is  quite  the  opposite  from  the 
normal  pruning  practice  for  apples. 

H.  A.  R. 


Is  the  Black  Walnut  Toxic? 

Is  it  true  that  the  roots  of  the  black 
walnut  are  toxic  to  plants?  G.  D.  H. 

New  York. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  ihdividuals 
that  the  black  walnut  is  toxic  to  other 
plants.  Other  individuals  claim  that 
there  is  no  toxic  property,  but  that  it 
is  simply  a  case  of  the  black  walnut 
being  a  heavy  feeder  and  taking  the 
nutrients  and  moisture  from  a  large 
area  around  it.  In  any  event,  you  will 
find  that  plants  do  not  do  well  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  black  walnut  and 
should  be  grown  out  beyond  the  spread 
of  the  branches  and  well  away  from  the 
tree. 


Propagating  the  Fig 

I  would  like  some  information  on 
black  fig  trees.  I  have  two  small  ones 
at  present  and  I  would  like  to  start  two 
more.  How  would  I  go  about  cutting 
branches  and  rooting  them?  c.  n. 

New  York. 

The  fig  is  commonly  propagated  by 
hardwood  cuttings  much  as  the  grape 
is  propagated.  Cuttings  are  made  about 
nine  inches  long  and  usually  with  a 
terminal  bud.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  the 
ground  in  the  Spring  or  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  early  Spring  with  the  top  just 
above  the  ground. 


More  Money  Here 


*  m 


Typical  Royster  Results 

Farmers  the  country  over  report  more 
profits  per  acre  when  Royster  Fertilizer 
is  used.  That’s  only  natural  because  for 
more  than  60  years,  on  crops  of  all  kinds, 
Royster’s  has  meant  bigger,  better  yields. 
It’s  a  real  money-maker! 
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Don’t  miss  my 

New  Catalog— it’s  the  largest  of 
any  in  more  than  three  years,  and  offers 
you  more!  I  have  all  the  most  popular 

styles  of  field  and  stock  fence,  poultry  fencing, 

gates  and  posts  back  in  production.  They're 
ready  for  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  to 
Jim  Brown  customers  who  order  NOW. 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  BIG  VALUES 

No  matter  what  your  needs,  get  Jim  Brown’s 
Catalog  .  .  .  see  how  much  you  can  buy,  how 
much  you  can  save  at  my  prices!  This  New 
Book  lists  much  hard-to-get  merchandise; 
fine  selections  of  Household  Goods,  Kitchen 
Ranges,  Paints,  Roofing,  Dairy  and  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment,  Separators,  Poultry  Supplies,  Nursery  Stock, 
Cultivators,  Sprayers,  Garden  and  Farm  Tools, 
Electric  Fencers,  Shoes,  Clothing  .  .  . 

FREIGHT  OR  POSTAGE  PREPAID 
You  don’t  have  to  figure  Freight  or  Parcel  Post 
Rates,  or  guess  about  weights  or  distances  when 
you  buy  from  me,  because  prices  quoted  in  my 
catalog  are  DELIVERED  PRICES,  as  fully 
explained.  Buying  from  Jim  Brown’s  Catalog 
is  the  easiest,  most  satisfactory,  money-sav- 
ingest  way  to  shop  by  mail  that  you  ever 
heard  of!  Mail  the  Coupon  Right  Now  .  ,  . 
you’ll  be  glad  that  you  did! 
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lleveland  14,  Ohio 

, 

tear  Jim:  Send  me  a  copy  a#  yovr  New  Moil  Order  Catalog  and 
pal  me  an  your  Mailing  List  far  1946. 
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Every  Item  in  My 
Catalog  is  Backed  By 
My  MONEY- BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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BIG  CROP 


ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Seed  Testing 

For  the  last  two  years,  official  seed 
testing  has  been  of  greater  importance 
than  ever  before.  During  the  early 
nineteen  hundreds,  farmers  found  that 
many  of  their  purchased  seeds  didn’t 
germinate  well,  or  were  full  of  all  kinds 
of  weeds  and  foreign  grasses.  To  rem¬ 
edy  these  conditions,  a  number  of 
States  began  to  pass  seed  laws.  These 
first  laws  were  very  simple.  They  were 
designed  to  let  farmers  know  just  what 
they  were  buying,  to  protect  them 
against  weeds,  loss  of  crop  through 
weak  and  worthless  seed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  dealers  against  un¬ 
scrupulous  sellers  of  seeds. 

In  1939  the  Federal  Government  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  States  pass  laws 
conforming  with  the  new  Federal  Seed 
Act.  Most  of  the  States  followed  these 
recommendations.  Under  the  revised 
law,  vegetable  seeds  as  well  as  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds  were  to  be  tested.  The  sec¬ 
ond  new  provision  was  that  seeds  must 
be  tested  within  nine  months  of  the 
time  they  are  offered  for  sale.  Up  to 
this  time,  dealers  had  been  keeping  seed 
from  year  to  year,  selling  them  under 
old  labels.  According  to  the  present 
law,  if  seeds  are  held  over,  they  must 
be  retested.  A  third  provision  was  that 
in  addition  to  giving  the  percentage  by 
weight  of  all  weed  seeds,  including 
those  known  as  noxious  weeds,  the  name 
and  number  per  unit  of  each  kind  of 
secondary  noxious  weeds,  the  name  and 
number  per  unit  of  each  kind  of  second¬ 
ary  noxious  weed  seed  must  be  stated 
on  the  label.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  agri¬ 
cultural  seed  containing  any  primary 
noxious  weeds  (subject  to  a  small  tol¬ 
erance).  The  primary  noxious  weeds 
for  New  Hampshire  were  fixed  as  Can¬ 
ada  thistle,  field  bindweed  and  quack- 
grass,  the  secondary  noxious  weeds  as 
dodder  and  crabgrass.  Most  of  the 
Northeastern  States  now  have  revised 
seed  laws  generally  similar  to  that  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Under  the  new  law,  agricultural  seeds 


must  also  show  the  name  of  the  seed, 
the  lot  number,  the  origin  if  known,  of 
red  clover,  alfalfa  and  field  corn  (ex¬ 
cept  hybrid  corn) ,  the  percentages  of  all 
weeds,  the  name  and  number  of  sec¬ 
ondary  noxious  weeds,  percentages  of 
other  agricultural  seeds,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  inert  matter.  For  each  named 
seed,  the  packages  must  be  labeled  with 
the  percentage  of  germination  exclusive 
of  hard  seed,  percentages  of  hard  seed, 
and  the  month  and  year  in  which  the 
test  was  made.  For  vegetable  seed,  the 
germination  is  based  on  a  table  of  stan¬ 
dards.  For  example,  the  germination 
standard  for  carrots  is  55  per  cent,  while 
the  standard  for  cucumbers  and  beans 
is  80.  So,  if  a  packet  of  carrots  is  la¬ 
beled  simply  with  the  name  and  the 
calendar  month  and  year  when  tested 
for  germination  it  implies  that  the  seed 
germinated  55  or  better;  while  if  the 
label  on  a  packet  of  cucumbers  gives 
simply  the,  kind  and  date  tested,  it  im¬ 
plies  that  the  seed  germinated  80  per 
cent  or  better.  But  if  those  cucumbers 
germinate  70  per  cent,  for  instance,  the 
law  requires  that  the  figure  for  ger¬ 
mination,  70  per  cent,  must  be  stated 
on  the  label,  and  also  the  words  “Be¬ 
low  standard.” 

Due  to  a  shortage  of  alfalfa  seed,  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  unadapted  seed 
has  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  Argentine.  Northeastern 
farmers  and  commercial  growers  should 
be  on  the  lookout  for  such  seed.  It  can 
be  readily  identified  by  a  red  stain 
which  is  used  on  10  per  cent  of  the 
seed.  Experimental  results  show  that 
when  this  and  other  unadapted  varieties 
of  alfalfa  seed  are  planted  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Virginia,  they  are  very 
likely  to  winter  kill.  The  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station  has  found  that  Grimm, 
Variegated  and  Northern  Grown  Com¬ 
mon  are  the  varieties  best  suited  to 
their  section,  and  in  general,  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  of  the  Northeastern  States. 
Look  for  the  germination  figures  given 
on  all  purchased  seeds.  They  are  put 
there  for  your  protection.  D.  s.  x.  J 


University  of  New  Hampshire  News  Photo. 
Lettuce  seed  is  tested  by  letting  it  germinate  under  favorable  conditions  in 
Petri  dishes.  Germination  is  determined  by  the  development  of  a  good  root  sys¬ 
tem,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  fine  fuzz.  Note  the  roots  without  fuzz  in  the 
center  dish.  The  percentage  of  germination  among  these  seeds  is  low. 


Why  I  Favor  Rural  Schools 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
various  articles  in  your  paper  on  the 
rural  school.  My  reason  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  are  all  for  the  rural  school.  I 
started  in  a  rural  school  and  later 
moved  to  a  small  city  and  there  was 
no  difficult}’’  experienced  by  me  in 
keeping  up  with  my  class.  In  fact,  all 
my  teachers  urged  me  to  jump  a  class. 
For  some  reason  I  never  jumped  and 
have  always  been  glad  that  I  didn’t. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  in  the 
fundamentals  of  life  it  is  best  to  make 
haste  slowly.  This  is  especially  true  in 
mental  training.  One  might  gain  a  year 
or  two  but  at  the  cost  of  missing  some 
basic  principle.  Then  there  is  this  other 
fact.  In  speaking  to  a  graduating  class 
a  few  years  ago,  President  Compton  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  said  somewhat  as  follows: 
“Gentlemen,  if  we  have  not  trained 
you  how  to  think,  we  have  failed.” 
Here,  in  a  simple  sentence,  is  stated 
the  purpose  of  all  teaching.  Why  not 
begin  that  training  when  the  child 
starts  in  school?  Again,  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  often  told  his  classes:  “It 
is  better  not  to  know  so  much  than 
to  know  so  many  things  that  are  not 
so.” 

Some  of  your  articles  have  laid 
stress  on  the  three  R’s,  and  rightly  so. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  we  in¬ 
clude  all  that  goes  with  each  “R.”  First, 
reading,  spelling,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
diction,  the  ability  to  read  well  and 
with  meaning,  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics.  Second,  writing,  to  write  clear¬ 
ly  and  be  able  to  express  our  thoughts 
clearly  so  that  another  can  understand. 
Third,  arithmetic,  the  science  of  num¬ 
bers,  addition,  subtraction,  multipli¬ 
cation,  division,  square  and  cube  root, 


ratio,  simple  and  inverse,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  all  other  sidelines.  If  a 
student  knows  and  understands  all  of 
the  foregoing,  he  will  need  all  of  the 
time  up  to  high  school.  So  many  many 
students  can  get  a  passing  rank  in 
school  but  so  few  remember  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  even  a  year  after 
graduating.  How  few  students  can  do 
square  root  and  cube  root!  It  is  of  little 
avail  to  say  that  the  teacher  is  at  fault. 
No  student  can  fairly  give  such  an  ex¬ 
cuse.  The  fault  is  all  his  and  his  alone. 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  very  little  school¬ 
ing,  yet  he  was  a  highly  educated  man. 

When  a  student  enters  high  school, 
then  and  not  until  then  will  he  be 
ready  for  studies  which  tend  to  train 
him  for  his  later  life  work.  Also,  then 
and  not  until  then,  can  the  schools  af¬ 
ford  an  instructor  capable  of  teaching 
these  various  studies.  All  the  time  spent 
in  training  the  students  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  three  R’s  will  be  time 
well  spent.  He  will  be  ready  to  take  up 
his  new  subjects  without  going  back 
and  learning  principles  that  should  be 
already  his.  Failures  of  students  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  99 
percent  the  students’  own  fault.  You 
can  train  a  parrot  to  talk  but  you  can¬ 
not  teach  him  how  to  think. 

The  rural  school  is  the  best  place  for 
the  young  child.  He  is  nearer  home,  the 
classes  are  smaller  so  that  the  teacher 
can  give  more  time  to  each  student.  In 
large  classes  the  slower,  backward  stu¬ 
dents  are  the  great  losers.  They  need 
more  of  the  teacher’s  time  and  she 
hasn’t  the  time  to  give  to  them.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  rural  schools  are  practically 
free  of  that  bane  of  all  civic  life,  poli¬ 
tics.  Too  often  the  large  schools  are 
ruled  by  politics  and  the  teachers  are 
hired  because  they  have  paid  the  price. 

Maine  g.  a,  p,  j 


YOUR  FARM  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
ARMOUR'S  BIG  CROP! 


ORDER  NOW 
DON'T  DELAY 


by  fertilizing  your  cash  crops  with  Armour’s 
BIG  CROP  Fertilizer!  Tobacco,  cotton, 
corn,  vegetables,  wheat  and  other  small 
grains — all  need  the  quick,  balanced  feed- 
ing  you  will  get  from  Armour’s.  The  proper 
analyses  for  your  soil,  well  aged,  dry,  and 
drillable,  are  available  from  your  nearby 
Armour  Agent.  Order  now! 


PLAN  FOR  TOMORROW  PLAN  FOR  NEXT  SEASON 


PLAN  FOR  TODAY 


by  applying  Armour’s  BIG 
CROP  Fertilizer  on  pastures 
and  haylands.  Better  animal 
health  and  growth,  more  milk 
and  meat,  extra  weeks  of 
grazing,  make  complete  pas* 
ture  fertilization  pay. 


too,  with  a  sound  program  of 
soil  conservation.  Rotate 
crops,  terrace  sloping  fields 
and  plant  in  contour  strips. 
Use  Armour’s  BIG  CROP 
to  help  legumes  get  a  good 
start  and  reinforce  their  soil¬ 
building  work. 


Late  orders  may  be  delayed.  Don't 
take  a  chance.  Place  your  order  at 
once  with  a  nearby  Armour  Agent. 


Armour!* 
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Have  Yon  Been 
Wanting  More 
Power  ? 


Thi^ 


c“* 


\ 


A  RE  you  weary  of  the  work  and  worry  it  takes  to  get 
JLX.  along  with  '"almost  enough”  power?  Then  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  limitations  of  smaller  tractors  and  step  up  into  the 
3-plow  class  with  this  Case  "DC.”  In  plowing,  disking,  drill¬ 
ing  and  all  heavy  jobs  it  takes  only  two  days  where  a  smaller 
tractor  takes  at  least  three,  thus  saving  one-third  of  the  labor 
cost.  It  pulls  a  combine  or  com  picker  big  enough  and  fast 
enough  to  hustle  your  harvest  ahead  of  bad  weather. 

Synchronized  Steering,  toe-touch  turning  brakes  and 
compact  construction  make  the  "DC”  handy  for  haying  and 
cultivating.  Its  fuel-saving  fourth  gear  handles  light  work 
at  low  engine  speed.  Doing  all  its  work  easier  and  quicker 
lengthens  tractor  life,  cuts  down  the  cost  per  acre. 

Compared  with  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  builds  it  or 
operates  it,  the  "DC”  is  surprisingly  moderate  in  price.  With 
farm  wages  high  and  interest  rates  low  it  is  more  than  ever 
a  good  investment,  more  valuable  as  protection  against  bad 
weather  and  help  shortage.  Like  all  Case  tractors,  the  "DC” 
is  built  for  extra  ENDURANCE.  For  power  to  see  you 
through  the  long  pull  ahead  with  lower  yearly  costs  for  labor, 
upkeep,  and  ownership,  see  your  Case  dealer  now. 


Power-Controlled  Implements  are  built  in 
mounted  type  for  the  “DC”  and  two  smaller  Case 
all-purpose  tractors.  For  them,  the  three  orchard 
models,  four  standard  four-wheelers,  also  vine¬ 
yard  and  truck-crop  specials,  there  are  power- 
controlled  plows,  disk  harrows,  drills,  precision 
planters.  Write  for  catalog  on  tractor  size  to  fit 
your  farm.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-71,  Racine,  Wis. 


How  About  Your  Walking  Plow? 


Some  farmers  spend  considerable  time 
following  a  walking  plow,  and  others, 
even  though  they  own  a  tractor,  find 
the  walking  plow  an  indispensable  item 
of  farm  equipment.  The  job  can  be  a 
pleasure  or  a  back-breaking,  arm-sore 
task  depending  not  only  on  topography, 
soil,  and  stone  conditions,  but  also  on 
the  plow  and  the  team,  (the  driver 
being  an  important  part  of  the  team) 
even  under  ideal  land  conditions  if  they 
are  not  “tuned-up”  for  the  work.  Any 
farmer  who  likes  his  vocation  will 
agree  that  when  a  man  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  well  trained  team,  a  good 
walking  plow,  and  a  stone  free  soil  to 
turn,  there  isn’t  a  more  enjoyable  job 
on  the  farm.  Unfortunately,  all  these 
conditions  do  not  frequently  exist  to¬ 
gether  on  the  majority  of  New  York 
farms.  The  condition  of  the  plow,  how¬ 
ever,  can  easily  be  corrected.  It  is 
probable  that  90  per  cent  of  the  walk¬ 
ing  plows  on  farms  are  not  in  proper 
condition,  or  else  are  improperly 
hitched. 

The  following  questions  should  be 
easy  for  the  experienced  plowman.  If 
your  walking  plow  doesn’t  perform 
well,  perhaps  a  study  of  these  questions 
and  answers  will  help  you  in  solving 
the  difficulty.  How  many  can  you 
answer  without  looking? 

1.  A  plow  bottom  in  good  condition 
has  three-point  bearing.  What  are 
these  points? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  “land  suction” 
and  how  is  it  caused? 

3.  How  long  should  two-horse  even- 
ers  be  for  a  12-inch  moldboard  plow; 
for  a  14-inch  moldboard  plow? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  beam 
wheel  on  the  walking  plow? 

5.  What  are  two  methods  by  which 
one  regulates  the  depth  of  cut? 

6.  How  can  one  tell  if  a  walking 
plow  or  a  sulky  plow  has  been  designed 
for  two  or  three  horses? 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  clevis  on  the  walking  plow? 

8.  If  the  walking  plow  is  equipped 
with  the  correct  length  of  evener  and 
is  properly  balanced,  what  would 
cause  the  plow  to  cut  too  narrow  a 
furrow  slice? 

9.  How  can  one  ascertain  that  a  frog 
is  sprung? 

10.  How  can  one  determine  whether 
or  not  the  beam  of  a  walking  plow  is 
sprung? 

Here  are  the  answers: 

1.  The  point  of  the  share,  the  heel 
of  the  landslide,  and  the  point  on  the 
wing  of  the  share  will  support  the  plow 
on  a  level  surface  and  provide  “bottom 


suction.”  If  these  points  are  worn  down 
the  plow  will  not  penetrate  easily. 

2.  The  point  of  the  share  is  pointed 
slightly  toward  the  furrow  wall  caus¬ 
ing  the  plow  to  hold  into  the  land,  or 
gives  it  “land  suction,”  to  offset  the 
pressure  against  the  moldboard. 

3.  Two-horse  eveners  for  a  12-inch 
plow  should  be  33  inches  long,  and  for 
two  horses  on  a  14-inch  plow  the  even¬ 
ers  should  be  38  inches  in  length. 

4.  The  beam  wheel  should  not  be 
used  to  regulate  the  depth  of  plowing, 
but  is  set  after  the  plow  is  cutting  the 
correct  furrow  slice  so  as  to  prevent 
the  plow  from  sinking  ip  wet  or  soft 
spots  in  the  field. 

5.  The  depth  of  cut  is  regulated 
either  by  adjustment  of  the  vertical 
clevis,  or  by  adjusting  the  length  of 
traces,  or  both. 

6.  The  beams  on  a  plow  bottom  de¬ 
signed  for  two  horses  is  parallel  to  the 
landside  while  the  beam  designed  for 
three  horses  is  not  parallel  but  is 
“landed,”  that  is  to  say  it  is  bent  to¬ 
ward  the  land  so  that  the  landside  edge 
of  the  beam  is  directly  over  the  land- 
side  edge  of  the  plow  point.  Some 
plows  are  equipped  with  a  wedge  to 
change  a  beam  from  the  two  horse 
position  to  the  three  horse  position. 

7.  The  horizontal  clevis  provides 
adjustment  to  correct  the  tendency  of 
the  plow  to  tip  one  way  or  the  other 
as  a  result  of  wear  at  the  point  or 
wing  of  the  share. 

8.  The  horses  are  walking  too  close 
together.  Adjust  the  reins. 

9.  Remove  the  old  share.  Tighten  all 
bolts  in  the  plow  bottom.  Clean  the 
dirt  from  the  frog  and  moldboard  and 
attach  a  new  share.  If  the  new  share 
does  not  fit  snugly  against  the  mold- 
board  leaving  a  gap  at  one  end  or  the 
other,  then  the  frog  is  sprung. 

10.  First  check  for  and  replace  any 
sprung  frog.  Place  the  plow  on  a  level 
floor.  The  distance  from  the  floor  to  the 
underside  of  the  front  end  of  the  beam 
should  be  approximately  15  inches  and 
not  more  than  16  inches  for  any  walk¬ 
ing  plow.  If  more  than  16  inches  the 
beam  has  been  bent  upward  and  should 
be  corrected  for  satisfactory  plowing. 
If  a  beam  has  been  sprung  upward  it 
has  most  likely  been  sprung  sidewise 
also.  To  check  this,  place  a  straight¬ 
edge  vertically  against  the  landside  of 
the  beam  directly  over  the  point  of  the 
share.  On  a  two-horse  plow  the  straight¬ 
edge  should  meet  the  share  one-half 
inch  from  the  landside  of  the  point  of 
the  share;  on  a  three-horse  beam  the 
straightedge  should  be  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  point  of  the  share,  w.  M.  F. 


Mulching  Asparagus 

In  reading  the  reply  you  gave  in 
your  Nov.  3  issue  to  B.  A.’s  inquiry 
regarding  asparagus  bed,  I  was  very 
much  interested  to  see  what  you  had 
to  say  regarding  growing  asparagus 
under  a  mulch.  I  had  heard  vaguely  of 
this  practice  but  have  never  seen  it  in 
actual  operation.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  correct  method  is  to  put  a  heavy 
mulch  on  the  bed  after  one  has  stopped 
cutting  the  asparagus  in  the  early 
Summer,  and  that  the  mulch  is  to  re¬ 
main  there  until  early  the  following 
Spring  before  growth  starts?  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  should  be  a  wonderful  assis¬ 
tance  in  keeping  down  the  weeds.  What 
depth  of  mulch  do  you  recommend? 
And  am  I  correct  when  I  gather  from 
your  article  that  the  stems  should  be 
at  least  one  foot  high  before  the  mulch 
is  applied  after  cutting  has  stopped? 
Also,  can  you  let  me  know  about  how 
many  years  an  asparagus  bed  should 
last?  Some  people  say  it  should  last 
indefinitely,  others  say  15  to  20  years. 
My  beds  are  getting  to  be  about  20 
years  and  I  find  the  asparagus  grows 
very  thin  although  I  fertilize  with 
manure,  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash.  I 
have  been  told  the  original  plants  have 
passed  out  and  I  am  getting  growth 
from  young  offshoots  of  old  plants,  that 
are  too  crowded 'to  do  well.  v.  j.  m. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Asparaus  may  be  mulched  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  but  is  most  convenient¬ 
ly  put  on  during  the  Winter,  after  the 
tops  are  removed.  The  tops  may  be  cut 
as  soon  as  they  are  killed  by  frost  and 
used  for  part  of  the  mulching,  but  due 
to  seeds,  which  will  sprout  and  grow, 
it  is  usually  better  to  use  these  stalks 
elsewhere.  In  my  own  garden  I  have 
used  leaves  raked  from  the  lawn,  put¬ 
ting  these  on  evenly  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches  and  renewing  them  at 
least  every  two  years.  Before  growth 
starts  in  the  early  Spring,  the  mulch 
should  be  pushed  to  one  side  directly 
above  the  plants  in  order  that  the  soil 
may  warm  up  and  early  growth  stimu¬ 
lated.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  start¬ 
ing  freely,  the  material  is  pulled  back 
in  order  to  prevent  weed  growth.  My 
bed  has  been  limed  with  75  pounds  of 
groud  limestone  per  1000  square  feet 
about  every  five  years  and  fertilized 
each  year  with  35  pounds  per  1000 
square  feet  of  a  5-10-10  formula,  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  end  of  the  cutting  season. 
This  planting  is  now  over  20  years  old 
and  is  still  producing  satisfactorily.  The 
shoots  are  somewhat  smaller  than  they 
were  during  the  first  10-year  period, 
but  the  quality  seems  to  be  equally 
good. 


Almost  any  kind  of  plant  material 
may  be  used  for  a  mulch.  Coarse,  strawy 
manure  would  be  the  best  if  available. 
Peat  moss  and  weed  clippings  are  also 
satisfactory.  A  few  weeds  will  work 
their  way  through  this  mulch  and  should 
be  pulled  out.  .  D.  F.  J. 


Dairymen  Against  Subsidy 

The  letter  from  R.  A.  on  page  15  of 
the  January  5  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  from  someone  who  would 
be  a  rare  individual  in  our  area — a 
farmer  who  favors  the  milk  subsidy. 

As  an  emergency  war  measure,  the 
milk  subsidy  served  a  useful  purpose 
but  in  normal  times  it  is  economically 
unsound  for  an  industry  to  pay  taxes 
in  order  to  increase  its  income  while 
the  consumer  is  taxed  for  part  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  same  commodity. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  milk  subsidy 
amounts  to.  The  producer  deceives  him¬ 
self  in  thinking  he  is  getting  a  higher 
price  while  the  consumer  deceives  him¬ 
self  in  thinking  the  price  he  is  paying 
has  not  been  raised. 

If  the  price  of  milk  will  be  too  high, 
why  not  see  where  savings  could  be 
made  by  eliminating  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  such  as  from  five  to 
25  delivery  vehicles  covering  the  same 
area.  Ways  might  also  be  found  to  de¬ 
crease  feed  and  labor  costs. 

With  the  present  high  purchasing 
power,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
people  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  slight 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk  which 
in  any  case  would  only  amount  to  a 
few  cents  a  week.  This  increase  would 
be  less  if  paid  directly  than  if  paid  in 
taxes  with  administration  costs  and 
interest  added  to  it.  It  also  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  would  be  felt  less  now 
than  if  paid  in  taxes  later  when  in¬ 
comes  and  purchasing  power  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  lower.  In  the  case  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  or  needy  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  price  for  milk,  provision 
has  always  been  made  to  help  them  at 
public  expense,  and  certain  charitable 
organizations  also  assume  some  of  this 
kind  of  relief. 

The  so  called  lime  and  superphos¬ 
phate  “handouts”  have  a  far  deeper 
significance  than  “something  for  noth¬ 
ing.”  It  is  not  realized  by  most  people 
that  only  a  few  inches  of  topsoil  stand 
between  our  present  civilization  and 
destruction.  If  the  government  spends 
some  money  for  soil  conservation,  it  is 
well  spent  because  ill  advised  depletion 
of  topsoil  by  careless  or  ignorant  people 
is  a  more  potent  threat  to  civilization 
than  even  the  atomic  bomb.  w.  G.  P. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 
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Ideas  on  “ Democracy  at  Work 


I  have  been  following  with  much 
interest  the  articles  of  Mr.  Pearson  and 
others  on  the  future  of  farming.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  express  a  few  opinions  on 
whether  or  not  the  government  “should 
keep  a  hand  in  national  agricultural 
operations”  and  “should  insure  that 
the  people  are  well  fed”  as  Mr. 
Pearson  puts  it. 

Too  many  folks  emphasize  the  easy 
advantages  of  government  aid  and  do 
not  consider  the  hard  disadvantages.  In 
the  first  place,  the  moral  effect  is  bad. 
Such  folks  lose  their  own  enterprise 
and  initiative  and  are  willing  to  let  the 
Government  take  care  of  them  in  toto. 
Nowadays,  if  any  good  movement  or 
change  is  to  be  initiated,  the  answer  is 
invariably,  “Let  the  Government  do 
it.”  There  are  always  strings  attached 
to  government  aid;  in  the  end  it  means 
that  your  life  will  be  more  and  more 
regimented.  They  are  even  asking  G.  I. 
widows  now  how  they  are  spending 
their  insurance  checks.  Then  too,  why 
should  you  be  paid  for  something  you 
should  do  for  yourself  to  further  your 
own  private  enterprise?  Friends  have 
flaunted  government  aid  checks  in  my 
face,  saying  “What  a  dope  you  are  not 
to  take  payments  for  putting  fertilizers 
on  your  land.”  I  would  not  do  it  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  principle 
involved.  A  very  dear  friend  and  inci¬ 
dentally  a  man  highly  regarded  in  his 
little  community  takes  his  checks  and 
says  “I  pay  for  them  in  taxes;  if  I 
don’t  take  it,  someone  else  will  get  it.” 
That  is  a  nice  philosophy  to  run  a 
farming  community  on. 

Of  course,  government  doles  do  not 
stop  there.  All  these  new  bureaus  and 
departments  mean  more  and  more 
government  employees  and  more  taxes. 
It  means  more  pork-barrel  appropria¬ 
tions  to  keep  the  dominant  political 
party  in  power.  The  whole  setup  is  bad 
under  our  patronage  system  because 
political  affiliation  is  the  basis  of  selec¬ 
tion,  not  ability  and  integrity.  But 
worst  of  all,  after  you  once  get  them 
in,  how  are  you  going  to  get  them  out? 
Witness  the  present  spectacle  of  our 
3,500,000  government  employees.  How 
fast  are  these  being  demobilized?  Most 
of  them,  especially  their  bosses,  are 
conjuring  up  all  kinds  of  new  projects 
and  excuses  to  show  how  important 
they  are  and  that  the  government 
would  fold  up  without  them.  And  re¬ 
member,  all  these  people  mean  votes 
at  election  time. 

No,  this  kind  of  humbug  does  not 
help  the  farmer.  It  does  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  in  the  long  run.  And  don’t  forget 
that  it  is  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
to  totalitarianism  and  a  regimented 
economy.  Well,  if*  the  people  want  that 
sort  of  thing,  let  them  have  it.  They  had 
a  little  taste  of  it  during  the  war  and 
they  kicked  like  steers.  I  say  if  they 
want  this  “government  aid  business” 
to  go  to  its  logical  conclusion,  let  them 
by  all  means  do  so  with  their  eyes  open. 

Now  all  thinking  people  want  to  let 
the  farmer  have  his  share.  A  lot  of 
them  got  it  in  the  last  four  years.  We 
all  want  the  people  to  be  well  fed,  but 
I  deny  emphatically  that  you  can  do 
it  by  letting  the  government  run  the 
show.  Rather  than  help  (?)  farmers 
with  cash  and  the  various  kinds  of 
bonuses  and  subsidies  (which  for  the 
most  part  the  farmer  has  to  pay  back 
in  taxes  threefold) ,  the  various  units 
of  government  should  create  conditions 
that  will  aid  the  farmer  to  help  him¬ 
self.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  the  local 
and  state  governments  do  it.  They  now 
have  large  accumulations  of  money  in 
their  treasuries  and  also  their  debts 
are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
national  debt.  In  other  words,  they  have 
the  money  and  they  can  afford  to  do  it. 

I  say,  let  the  States  create  favorable 
conditions  by  an  intensive  and  well- 
organized  educational  campaign.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  mentioned  in  his  articles 
the  many  desirable  farm  practices 
which  will  mean  a  better  farm  economy. 
Why  not  let  the  agricultural  colleges 
with  the  extension  departments  bring 
these  to  the  farmers  that  need  them? 
Of  course,  they  are  doing  that  work 
now,  but  why  not  double  or  treble  the 
appropriations  for  this  sort  of  thing? 
Show  the  farmer  how  to  do  it  on  his 
own  land.  Let  the  State,  and  the 
national  government  also,  subsidize  as 
heavily  as  they  want  to  this  extension 
service  in  all  lines  of  rural  economy. 
Further  aid  to  agricultural  research  is 
also  imperative.  Through  the  agricult¬ 
ural  colleges,  let  them  glorify  rural 
living  to  attempt  to  keep  farm  children 
on  farms.  We  are  largely  educating 
for  city  life  which  means  largely  earn¬ 
ing  more  money  to  buy  more  things. 

In  the  meantime,  the  really  worthwhile 
things  of  life  are  forgotten.  Children 
in  high  schools  are  taught  directly  or 
indirectly  that  all  that  matters  is  men, 
machines,  and  money,  when  actually 
the  land  of  our  rural  areas  produces  all 
this  wealth.  Our  emphasis  is  not  on  the 
fundamentals.  The  cure  for  this  is  edu¬ 
cation  along  the  right  lines. 

There  are  of  course  a  lot  of  other 
ways  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
the  lower  one-third.  Let  the  govern¬ 
ment  stop  competing  with  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  put  its  own  house  in  order. 
Maybe  we  are  running  down  the  road 
hog-wild  to  help  put  out  the  fire  in  a 
house  three  miles  away,  when  our  own 
house  is  burning.  Let  us  stop  spending 
and  loaning  and  donating  money  out 


of  an  empty  treasury.  Let  us  encourage 
roadside  marketing  and  cooperatives. 
The  decentralization  of  industry  would 
certainly  bring  more  and  steady  income 
to  small  communities  where  farm  folks 
and  farm-garden-home  units  can  have 
one  foot  on  the  land  and  one  in  industry. 

Finally,  our  rural  economy  is  running 
on  only  one  half  the  number  of  its 
cylinders.  As  long  as  we  neglect  our 
forest  land,  which  in  New  York  makes 
up  about  one-half  of  the  State’s  area, 
we  are  very  much  like  the  farmer  who 
farms  only  one-half  of  his  tillable  land 
or  like  the  business  man  who  runs 
only  one-half  of  his  machinery  in  his 
mill  or  factory.  When  you  restore  your 
potential  forest  lands,  you  are  putting 
men  to  work  and  you  are  inducing 
new  industries  to  come  to  the  State. 
Furthermore,  you  are  producing  wealth, 
reducing  taxes,  and  making  the  rural 
areas  better  places  in  which  to  live. 
New  York  can  furnish  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  wood  required  by  its  wood¬ 


using  industries  and  has  to  go  to  other 
States  and  pay  high  prices  and  high 
freight  rates  to  get  what  wood  it  needs. 
Thus  our  wood-using  industries,  once 
the  greatest  of  any  State,  have  shown 
a  steady  decline  in  the  last  30  years  and 
the  rural  population  has  moved  towards 
the  big  cities.  Forestry  can  gradually 
stop  this  exodus,  rehabilitate  the  farms 
and  villages,  and  rebuild  and  revitalize 
the  rural  economy  if  the  state  authori¬ 
ties  will  lead  the  way.  The  situation  is 
similar  in  many  other  States. 

The  way  to  get  desirable  things  done 
is  to  let  your  chosen  representatives  in 
the  state  capitol  know  it  and  follow  him 
up  until  you  get  results.  That  is  demo¬ 
cracy  at  work.  r.  h.  d.  b. 

From  Missouri  Friends 

My  wife  and  myself  are  among  your 
most  enthusiastic  readers.  Just  now  we 
are  back  in  the  school  room  after  20 
years  as  farmers.  We  do  enjoy  every 
issue  of  the  paper  —  L.  B.  Reber, 
Pastoral  Parson,  Willet  Randall,  and  we 
are  particularly  strong  for  Publisher’s 
Desk. 


How  big 
is  your  farm? 

SOME  FARMS  are  smaller  than  a  city 
block.  Others  cover  most  of  a  county. 
The  average  U.  S.  farm  is  174  acres.  But 
land  measurements  are  only  one  factor  in 
determining  the  size  of  a  farm.  A  farm  is 
as  big  as  its  power  to  produce. 

By  increasing  your  farm’s  power  to  pro¬ 
duce,  V-C  Fertilizer  makes  your  farm  a 
bigger  and  better  farm  in  yields  and  profits . 

Another  man  may  own  two  to  three 
times  as  many  acres  as  you  own.  But,  if 
his  acres  are  poorly-fertilized  scrub  acres 
and  your  acres  are  good  land,  well-fertil¬ 
ized  with  V-C  Fertilizer,  your  farm  is  as 
big  as  his  in  yields  and  your  farm  is  a  big¬ 
ger  farm  in  profits. 

His  costs  of  production  are  much  greater 
than  yours,  because  he  has  to  prepare, 
plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  much  more 
land  than  you  do  to  get  the  same  yield. 
V-C  Fertilizer  adds  extra  yields  of  better 
quality  crops  to  your  farm,  without  the 
work,  worry  and  expense  of  extra  land. 

V-C  Fertilizer  is  your  best  investment. 
It  hedpw  iifiL^Jiour  of  your  work  and  each 
acre  of  your  land  return  a  richer  harvest. 
You  will  never  know  how  really  big  your 
farm  is  in  yields  and  profits ,  until  you  try 
using  plenty  of  V-C  Fertilizer— the  leader 
in  the  field  since  1895. 


VfRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  H.  J.  -  Baltimore,  Md.  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Our  Ozark  section  must  be  somewhat 
like  New  England  in  many  ways.  Land 
is  somewhat  thin  and  grain  crops  are 
too  hard  on  most  of  it.  We  ought  to 
keep  most  of  it  in  grass.  Lespedeza  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  We  are  too  far  north  for  Bermuda 
grass  and  the  land  is  too  thin  for  Blue- 
grass.  Dairying  and  broiler  raising  are 
our  principal  livestock  projects.  Also, 
we  grow  some  mighty  good  apples  and 
strawberries.  Blackberries  take  pastures 
if  not  mowed  or  eaten  by  goats  or 
sheep.  Tomatoes  are  a  great  crop  too. 

Missouri  w.  r.  c. 


Good  Books  for  the  Home 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  the  Home, 

Kenneth  Post  .  $2.00 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

.  Frederick  W.  Fabian,  Ph.D .  1.50 

Nutrition  Simplified, 

A.  Bradley— W.  B.  Loggans _  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1%  Sales 
Tax.) 
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^(SeemT^to'tne  you’d  rather  keep  your  feet  dry 
unth  B.  F.  Goodrich  farm  footwear !” 

(And  that’s  a  fact!  In  any  kind  of  farm  foot¬ 
wear  by  B.  F.  Goodrich, vast  rubber  research 
(assures  you  of  economical  protection  and  long 
(wear.  You  can  always  tell  a  good  buy  when 
(you  see  the  name  B.  F.  Goodrich! 


■ 


B.F  Goodrich 


Styles  for^every  need  throughout  the  year) 


EVJ 


ER  S 


EES 


i 


i 


There's  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  »o  «t 
1  every  farm.  Well  balanced  two-wheel  1 
models  lor  boih  large  and  small  trac¬ 
tors.  A  superb  four-wheel  model  lor 
either  team  ©*  tractor.  Ask  your  NEW 
IDEA  dealer  about 
these  nigged,  light 
draft,  large  capacity 
machines.  Or  write  di¬ 
rect  for  free  circulars. 


Pay  You  Two  Ways  With 

Every  Load 


Each  time  you  go  aiield 
with  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader,  you  earn  double  pay  lor 
the  trip.  First  you  are  certain  to 
collect  the  full  dollars-and-cents 
fertility  value  of  the  manure 
through  the  thorough  shredding, 
fine  pulverizing  and  even  distribu¬ 
tion  for  which  NEW  IDEA  stands 
unexcelled.  And  in  addition,  you 
draw  extra  dividends  in  time,  effort 
and  money  saved  by  the  speedy, 
smooth,  trouble-proof  performance 
and  the  high  standards  of  con¬ 
struction  which  give  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders  their  outstanding  reputa¬ 
tion.  Men  who  own  one  will  tell 
you  that  for  lowest  operating  ex¬ 
pense  and  exceptional  longtime 
durability,  you  simply  cannot  beat 
a  NEW  IDEA. 


LIME  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 

With  this  Inexpensive  attachment,  a 
NEW  IDEA  Spreader  becomes  two 
machines  in  one.  Close-to-ground 
delivery  secures  excellent  distribution 
of  agricultural  lime  with  a  minimum 
of  onnoying  dust  ond  waste. 


NEW  IDEA  Inc.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Factories:  COLDWATER,  OHIO— SANDWICH,  Ill. 


Beautify  Your  Highway 

We  cannot  all  build  singing  towers  as 
Bok  did,  but  each  of  us  can  follow  the 
exhortation  of  Bok’s  mother  to  leave 
the  world  more  beautiful  than  we 
found  it. 

Now,  while  the  road  builders  are  tak¬ 
ing  pride  in  caring  for  the  trees  along 
their  line  of  improvement,  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  to  introduce  other  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  Why 
not  .fill  in  the  space  left  by  a  dead  ma¬ 
ple  with  a  tulip  tree,  almost  as  easily 
and  as  quickly  grown?  Shapely  and 
with  unusual  foliage,  this  tree  is  free 
from  insect  pests  and  is  especially  at¬ 
tractive  when  lodaed  with  its  large,  tu¬ 
lip-shaped  flowers  in  early  Summer. 
Native  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  the 
Middle  West  and  a  member  of  the  mag- 
noha  family,  its  silvery  seed  clusters 
linger  through  the  Winter  and  provide 
choice  morsels  for  birds.  Best  of  all 
ornamental  trees  is  our  native  flowering 
dogwood.  We  know  one  wooded  ravine 
which  becomes  a  veritable  fairyland 
when  covered  in  Spring  with  snow- 
white  dogwood  blossoms.  In  Autumn, 
when  laden  with  its  scarlet  fruit,  the 
foliage  is  tinged  with  rose  deepening 
finally  to  crimson.  Birds  soon  denude 
it  of  the  bright  berries,  but  gray  buds 
which  cling  through  the  Winter  give 
promise  of  the  flowery  array  to  come 
again.  The  red-berried  elder,  blossom¬ 
ing  in  May,  is  a  blaze  of  color  with  its 
ripening  fruit  in  midsummer.  Then, 
too,  the  creamy  flower  masses  of  its 
cousin,  the  common  elderberry,  are  at 
their  best.  Its  dark  fruit,  “the  poor 
man’s  berry”  (it  seldom  fails  when  all 
others  may  be  blighted)  is  a  joy  to  the 
housewife  for  pies  and  jellies  and  the 
birds’  dessert. 

Many  early  Spring  flowers  are  ad¬ 
mirable  for  roadside  planting  and  eas¬ 
ily  established,  increasing  by  root  and 
seed  from  year  to  year.  Notable  among 
the  bulbous  ones  are  the  Spring  beauty 
and  trout  lily,  both  of  which  may  be 
transplanted  when  in  full  bloom,  though 
just  before  or  after  blooming  is  prefer¬ 
able.  Bloodroot,  wild  phlox,  the  great 
white  or  snow  trillium,  and  violets  may 
be  coaxed  into  bloom  along  almost 
every  fence  row.  The  mandrake  grows 
well  in  sun  or  shade,  while  the  foam 
flower,  admirable  in  full  bloom,  lends 
its  foliage  as  excellent  ground  cover  all 
season.  Bellflowers  also  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  roadside  use;  their  fernlike 
leaves  remain  i  n  good  condition 
throughout  the  Summer.  Larger  and 
showier  is  false  Solomon’s  seal,  now 
more  properly  known  as  Solomon’s 
plume;  its  feathery  flowers  and  clusters 
of  wine-colored  berries  are  effective  in 
any  wild  planting.  Rue  anemone  is  not 
showy,  but  it  thrives  beside  the  shaded 
road  and  the  finely  cut  foliage  adds  de¬ 
sign  for  weeks  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen.  Wood  betony  is  recommended 
for  similar  places.  Then  there  is  wild 
columbine,  deserving  a  corner  by  itself, 
where  no  other  colors  clash  with  its  pe¬ 
culiar  tone  combination  and  where  bees 
and  hummingbirds  may  revel  undis¬ 
turbed. 

For  plants  that  rise  to  the  fence  tops, 
try  black  cohosh;  also  evening  primrose, 
lovely  at  twilight,  when  the  opening 
flowers  emit  their  faint  fragrance  and 
call  forth  the  rosy  tinted  night-flying 
moth.  Moist  places  invite  Joe  Pye 
weed,  tall  blue  lobelia,  and  cardinal 
flower;  the  turtle-head  may  be  planted 
where  a  small  brook  crosses  the  road. 
Some  of  the  goldenrods  may  prove  too 
rampant,  but  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  slender  wreath  goldenrod.  All 
wild  asters  are  good;  the  New  England 
aster,  with  long  purple  rays  set  around 
a  large  yellow  center,  increases  from 
seed  into  a  thriving  colony  and  seems 
to  choose  the  roadside  garden  as  though 
liking  to  be  where  people  will  see  and 
admire  it.  Native  vines  draping  them¬ 
selves  over  ugly  spots  should  not  be 
forgotten.  One  of  the  most  charming 
roadside  views  we  ever  saw  owed  its 
beauty  to  the  bitter-sweet  and  virgins 
bower,  which  almost  covered  an  old 
stump  fence.  Virginia  creeper,  robust 
in  growth  and  a  blaze  of  color  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  races  with  the  sumacs  for  brxl- 
lisncCa 

All  of  the  above  may  be  transplanted 
preferably  in  early  Spring  or  late  Au¬ 
tumn.  Select  plants  which  usually  grow 
in  such  locations  as  you  hav2_±)  offer. 
If  each  family  ’  --  stretch 

of  roadside  w  Native  growth,  how 
rich  a  heritage  ;t  would  leave  as  an  in¬ 
spiration.  L  p* 

Pennsylvania. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Machinery,  - 

A.  A.  Stone . . . 

Shop  work  on  the  Farm 

Mack  Jones  .  d  UU 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  . 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  . 2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.ou 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 2.48 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . LoU 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl  . -• 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


CUT  OUT,  TAKE  TO  YOUR  DEALER 

\JdSSBi  I  L 


fiETSRESULTS 

•  Farmers  inoculate  legumes  with 
NITRAGIN  for  faster  growth,  bigger 
yields,  for  richer  feed  and  better  pas¬ 
tures.  Because  farmers  know  from  ex¬ 
perience,  they  have  faith  in  NITRA¬ 
GIN.  Inoculate  all  alfalfa,  clover, 
soybeans,  lespedeza  with  NITRAGIN, 
the  oldest  and  most  widely  used  inocu- 
lant.  It  costs  so  little  and  helps  so  much 
to  assure  better  crops  and  to  save  soil 
fertility.  Use  this  as  a  reminder — have 
your  dealer  select  the  correct  NITRA¬ 
GIN  culture  for  your  legume  planting. 

FREE  booklets  tell  how  to  grow  better  cash, 

feed,  and  soil-building  crops.  Write  today. 

THE  NITRAGIN  C0..3785K.  Baotb  $1,  Milwaukee  II,  WIs. 


CUT  OUT.  TAKE  TO  YOUR  DEALER 


WELD  IT  YOURSELF! 

SAVE  TIME -SAVE  MONEY 

with  the  Portable 

McUjiC  WcUlA  fi 

WELDER  P 


Do  your  own  welding  and 
brazing — any  metal,  iron, 
steel,  bronze,  brass,  aluminum, 
etc.  Just  plug  in  on  any  110-V, 

60-cycle  AC  line  and  make  many  repairs  that 
now  cause  you  inconvenience,  delay,  expense. 
Do  electric  flame  torch  and  metallic  arc 
welding,  brazing,  soldering,  all  with  this  one 
complete  outfit.  Heavy-duty  transformer, 
polarized  outlet  plug,  electrode  holders,  braz¬ 
ing  rods,  fluxes,  extra  carbon  electrodes, 
welding  helmet,  easy  instruction  manual. 
Quickly  pays  for  itself  in  savings.  Sold  by 
hardware  dealers  and  automotive  jobbers. 

For  Descriptive  Folder  address: 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc., 

General  Sales  Agent 

Dept.  C,  105  Duane  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


MADE  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


*  MOWS  •  PLOWS  •  HARROWS 
DISCS  •  SEEDS  •  CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES  •  SPRAYS  •  HAULS 

The  Gravely  ALONE 
solves  every  major  up¬ 
keep  problem  of  the 
<ountry  home  or 
♦moll  form. 

Writ,  for 
♦REE  CATALOG 

GRAVELY 

MOTOR  PLOW  A  CULT.  CO. 

Box  22*  »  h 

DUNBAR,  W.  VA.  JH  7 


rnmmwp. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Ten.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 
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Collecting  Maple  Sap 

I  did  not  have  the  equipment  needed 
for  collecting  maple  sap  last  year,  so 
I  gathered  some  two  gallon  oil  cans 
and  cut  out  the  tops.  In  order  to  do 
this,  I  used  tin  cutting  shears  and  an 
old-fashioned  can  opener,  and  then 
hammered  their  edges  down  so  that 
there  was  a  smooth,  stiff  rim  all  around. 
Then  I  made  some  small  holes,  high 
up  on  each  side,  and  inserted  a  wire  for 
a  hang-up  hook.  I  washed -them  out' 
well  with  gasoline,  and  followed  this 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  finally 
scalded  them  thoroughly.  They  made 
good,  serviceable  buckets.  The  next 
thing  I  needed  was  spouts  to  use  in 
the  trees.  If  you  can’t  get  metal  ones, 
find  some  pith  elder,  and  cut  it  up  in 
about  four  inch  lengths,  and  whittle 
one  end  so  that  it  will  fit  a  one-half 
inch  hole.  The  pith  can  be  punched  out 
with  a  small  rod,  a  spike  nail,  or  a 
heavy  wire.  Some  heavy  wire  should  be 
bent  around  the  outside  end,  to  make 
a  hook  for  the  bucket;  and  there  you 
have  a  very  good  spout. 

A  seven  or  eight  inch  tree  will  stand 
one  bucket,  but  don’t  bore  the  hole  over 
one  and  one-half  inches  deep  in  these 
small  trees.  Large  trees  will  take  a  two- 
inch  hole,  and  can  take  from  two  to 
four  buckets.  You  should  take  four 
years  to  get  entirely  around  the  tree, 
and  space  the  places  that  are  tapped 
accordingly.  You  should  make  each  new 
tap  lower  on  the  tree  than  the  last 
one,  because  the  wood  above  an  old 
tap  is  not  as  alive  as  that  lower  down. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a 
sugar  bush,  so  in  later  years  if  I  did 
not  get  at  least  one  day  in  a  sugar 
bush,  the  whole  year  had  something 
lacking.  My  grandfather  made  the  first 
evaporator  pan  in  the  Adirondacks. 
When  he  first  started  using  his  evapo¬ 
rator  pans,  he  put  in  a  large  number 
and  saw  to  it  that  the  sap  crossed  them 
15  times;  but  he  found  that  he  had  to 
take  out  part  of  them,  as  the  sap  was 
sugaring  off  in  the  last  pan,  even  with 
a  full  stream  being  used  from  an  old- 
fashioned  spigot. 

Now,  as  to  testing  the  syrup,  I  take 
a  small  dipper  and  fill  it  about  half  full 
of  the  boiled  sap  when  it  begins  to 
thicken  well.  Then  I  pour  this  thick 
sap  back  and  next  turn  the  dipper  up¬ 
side  down  and  count  the  number  of 
places  where  the  drops  form  and  fall 
off.  It  is  pretty  good  syrup  when  it 
forms  drops  from  about  eight  places 
around  the  edge  of  the  dipper.  This  is 
so  because  thinner  sap,  or  syrup  as  it 
is  now  becoming,  will  run  or  flow  more 
freely  and  drop  off  the  dipper  in 
numerous  places;  if  it  only  drops  off  in 
two  or  three  or  up  to,  say  six  places, 
it  is  getting  too  thick. 

There  is  no  other  work  on  the  farm 
that  is  as  enjoyable  or  as  profitable  for 
the  time  it  takes  as  maple  sugaring. 
One  year,  not  long  ago,  I  had  to  wear 
snow  shoes  to  get  around  to  the  trees 
to  do  the  tapping,  and  I  gathered  my 
first  run  of  sap  also  on  snow  shoes.  I 
may  have  to  do  this  again  this  year, 
but  I  like  to  do  it  anyway.  d.  g.  w. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Pear  Does  Not  Fruit 

I  have  a  pear  tree  that  blossoms  but 
has  no  fruit.  Its  foliage  is  green  and 
healthy.  mrs.  j.  r. 

Pennsylvania 

Young  pear  trees  often  bloom  and 
then  do  not  set  fruit.  If  the  tree  in 
question  has  been  set  eight  years  or 
more  and  is  in  a  healthy  growing  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  possible  that  your  problem 
may  be  lack  of  pollination  or  frosting 
during  the  bloom.  For  satisfactory  pol¬ 
lination  it  is  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  variety  of  pear  blooming  at 
the  same  time. 

A  bouquet  of  pear  bloom  from  an¬ 
other  variety,  placed  in  a  pail  of  water 
and  hung  in  your  pear  tree  while  it  is 
in  bloom  next  Spring,  might  insure 
satisfactory  cross  pollination.  If  this 
proves  to  be  helpful,  you  might  graft 
one  of  the  branches  from  another  variety, 
or  plant  another  tree  wihin  150  feet  of 
the  tree  in  question. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  there 
has  been  considerable  frost  injury  dur¬ 
ing  the  pear  bloom  here  in  the  North¬ 
east.  H.  A.  R. 


Pruning  Maple  Trees 

In  reply  to  a  question  on  the  time 
to  prune  maple  trees,  may  I  suggest 
that  the  pruning  of  a  maple  tree  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  should  never  be 
done  in  March.  The  sap  is  going  up 
the  trees  at  that  time,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  any  paint 
stick.  I  have  about  200  sugar  maples 
and  never  trim  them  until  they  are 
well  out  in  leaf.  If  you  will  cut  a  small 
limb  and  hang  a  pail  under  it  the  first 
sunny  day  will  prove  how  much  life 
is  being  drained  from  the  tree.  Tapping 
a  tree  is  not  injurious  if  done  right. 

New  Jersey.  M.  p.  d. 


Planting  a  Dogwood  Tree 

When  is  a  good  time  to  transplant 
dogwood  trees,  that  are  3  to  5  years  old? 

New  York.  a.  j.  w. 

The  flowering  dogwood  should  be 
moved  in  early  Spring  as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked. 


Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  supplies  immediately 
available  nitrogen  for  hungry  crops 


Regardless  of  the  weather,  natural  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  always  supplies  immediately  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  for  hungry  crops.  When  used  as  a 
fast-acting  side-  or  top-dressing,  it  does  your  job 
quickly,  surely,  profitably.  A  century  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  has  established  its  diversified 
usefulness  and  dependability. 

Growers  have  found  it  ideal  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  crops,  especially  high  value  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  where  every  safeguard  must  be 
provided  to  insure  and  protect  the  investment 
in  high  yield  and  top  quality.  Its  superb  me¬ 
chanical  condition  insures  a  smooth,  even  flow 


in  any  fertilizer  distributor,  and  its  productive 
efficiency  assures  maximum  economy  and  profit¬ 
able  returns.  , 

Growers  who  have  used  it  longest  know  best 
how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  obtained  in 
rich,  natural  fertilizers.  They  prefer  Natural 
Nitrate  for  all  their  crops  because,  in  addition  to 
nitrate  and  sodium,  it  contains  small  amounts 
of  34  other  elements — iodine,  boron,  magnesium, 
copper,  zinc,  iron,  manganese — many  of  which 
are  vital  to  healthy  plant  growth.  Growers  know 
that  just  being  natural  makes  it  different  from 
any  other  kind. 
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Eosy  to  Handle . . .  Easy  to  Use 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  comes  in  two  forms  — 
Champion  brand  and  Old  Style.  It  reaches  you 
in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  even-weight 
bags,  for  easy  storage  and  handling. 
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CHILEAN  NITRATE 

CARA 

SODA 
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GRO-QUICK 


»»  ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


fl  mouth  ahead  of  neighboring  garden* 


Soil  Heating  Cable 


c»i  nc 

for  hotbet^Y** 
frames,  unheated 
gi'eenhouses  plant 
benches.  Will  last 
for  years.  No  fail¬ 
ures.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Operates 
from  household  cur¬ 
rent.  Adjustable 
thermostat  has  pilot 
light. 


JUNIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  40  foot  200  watt  cable  CC  QC 
for  3  foot  x  6  foot  bed . vJ.OJ 

SENIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  80  foot  400  watt  cable  CC  nC 
for  6  foot  x  6  foot  bed . «pO.“j 

Supplied  complete  with  instructions. 
Prompt  deliveries  no  priorties.  See  your 
favorite  seed  catlog,  your  seed  dealer,  or 
order  direct  Prepaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

364  West  Huron  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


GRO-QUICK 


MARKET  GROWERS  FLORISTS 
NURSERYMEN 

PECKY  CYPRESS 

TIDE  water  red  gulf  cypress 

Now  Available  For  Immediate  Shipment 
While  It  Lasts 

PECKY  CYPRESS. — Tide  Water  Red  Gulf  Perky 
Cypress  .  .  .  rough  sawn,  full  thickness,  suitable 
tor  greenhouse  benches.  Even  widths:  6  in.;  $  in.; 
10  in.;  and  12  in.  Even  Lengths:  6  ft.;  S  ft.; 
10  ft. ;  12  ft. ;  14  ft. ;  and  16  ft.  All  shipments  in 
ramdom  selections  from  these  widths  and  lengths. 
Better  than  60%  of  the  material  Is  8  ft.,  12  ft 
and  16  ft. 

Prices  are  P.  O.  B.  Irvington,  New  York,  loaded  on 
freight  car  or  your  truck.  Shipments  will  be  made 
Horn  our  plant  at  Irvington,  New  York. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  quantity  you  require  .  .  . 
ask  for  samples  of  the  materials. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  COMPANY 

IRVINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


BEARING-AGE 

BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready 
to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening1'  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  ta  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


When  you  xvrite  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  Nexv-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  Square 

deal.  ’  *  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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She’s  looking  for  potash  because  it  takes  potash  to  make 
succulent  legume  pastures  high  in  minerals— the  kind 
that  livestock  prefer.  Clovers  and  all  other  legumes  are 
heavy  feeders  on  potash.  When  seeding  or  top-dressing 
legumes  for  hay,  pasture,  or  cover  crops,  make  sure  that 
there  is  enough  potash  in  your  soil  and  fertilizer  to 
balance  the  other  plant  foods  and  insure  heavy  growth 
of  high  feeding  value.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
fertility  of  your  soil,  consult  your  official  agricultural 
adviser  regarding  soil  tests  and  proper  fertilization. 
Write  us  for  free  information  and  literature . 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 


1135  Sixteenth  St.,  N,W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Member  Companies:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation  H 
Potash  Company  of  America  •  United  Stales  Potash  Company  v 

means 
Won  Crops 

b.  - 

f 

THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAt 

V  POTA 

SH 

5 Packets 


RED,  WHITE, 
BLUE,  RINK, 

1  Favorites  all  over  I  .  -- 

America!  B  cholceal  colors,  afoll-Bize 
16c- Packet  of  seeds  of  each,  all  6  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  10c— to  get  ac- 
jg— '  quainted.  Send  dime  today  I  _ 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free-Tested, 

crfieranteed  seeds;  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables, 
bumper  crops.  The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House. 

WMr  HENRY  MAULE  ' 

225  M»ule  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


DOUBLE  FRENCH 
LILACS 

and  other  lovely  shrubs, 
trees  and  flowering  vines. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

CANVAS  COVER.8 

For  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets, 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phils..  Pa. 


Today  Hardie  is  building  moro 
sprayers  than  *vsr  boforo  to 
moot  tho  demand  from  growers 
for  tested  and  proved  spraying 
equipment.  Huge  Hardie  V-6 
pumps  were  selected  for  the 
world's  biggest  spray  job  (name 
on  request).  The  same  advan¬ 
tages  are  enjoyed  by  all  Hardie 
owners  because  every  Hardie 
pump  regardless  of  size  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  design,  operating  prin¬ 
ciple,  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  All  models  and  sizes  are 
in  production.  Write  for  Catolog. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company 
HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 
Portland,  Oregon  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  Hardie  V-6  Pump 
—80  gal.  per  minute 
at  1000  lb.  pressure 


HARUt- 


THE 

ONLY  SPRAYER 
THAT  IS  COMPLETELY 

DE  PEND  ABLEtSPR  AYERS  LUBRICATE* 


Americana  from  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y. 

Volumes  of  unique  Americana  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Historical  Society  last  Fall  when  on 
October  14  a  disastrous  fire  virtually 
destroyed  the  Cataract  House,  Niagara 
Falls’  oldest  hotel,  which  had  been 
sheltering  visitors  to  the  Falls  since 
1810.  Yes,  even  longer  than  that,  for 
there  was  a  one-room  log  tavern  al¬ 
ready  on  the  site,  when  in  that  year 
18  year  old  Parkhurst  Whitney  arrived 
in  Manchester,  as  the  settlement  on 
the  American  side  of  he  Falls  wTas  at 
first  called,  and  set  up  hotel  keeping 
in  this  log  “Eagle  Tavern.”  Whitney 
was  a  native  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
and  his  wife  was  kin  to  the  colonial 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts. 
Since  1820,  the  registers  of  the  hotel 
provide  a  continuous  record  of  the  great 
and  the  humble  who  have  travelled 
that  way.  These  are  the  volumes  which 
the  Historical  Society  will  preserve. 

The  world  of  the  white  man  had  its 
first  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Falls  through  Champlain’s  book  “Les 
Sauvages,”  published  in  1604,  in  which 
he  reported  what  he  had  been  told  by 
the  Indians.  The  first  white  man  who 
actually  saw  the  wonder  was  another 
Frenchman,  Father  Louis  Hennepin, 
a  Franciscan  missionary,  who  published 
a  description  of  the  wonder  in  1684  in 
his  book  “Description  de  La  Louisiane,” 
and  the  first  picture  of  it  in  a  later 
book  in  1704. 

In  1812  the  American  settlement  of 
Manchester  and  the  first  Eagle  Tavern 
were  burned  by  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  British.  In  his  unpublished  diary, 
Parkhurst  Whitney  describes  vividly 
the  terror  and  excitement  that  reigned 
when  a  messenger  on  horseback  dashed 
up  just  at  noon  to  warn  the  settlers  ofx 
the  Indians'  approach.  Dinners  were 
left  untouched  on  the  tables;  bread 
baking  in  the  brick  ovens  was  taken 
out  and,  with  a  few  other  possessions, 
was  thrown  into  wagons  as  the  people 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives  while 
the  Indians  burned  their  homes.  When 
the  town  was  rebuilt,  a  new  and  larger 
Eagle  Hotel  took  the  place  of  the  old 
Eagle  Tavern.  Again  enlarged  and  re¬ 
built  in  1835,  it  was  then  rechristened 
“The  Cataract  House.”  Whitney  and 
his  sons  continued  to  own  and  conduct 
the  hotel  until  1853,  when  it  passed  into 
other  hands.  The  registers  of  the  old 
Eagle  Hotel  and  the  Cataract  House 
begin  with  the  year  1820,  and  on  their 
pages,  one  finds  the  signatures  of  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States,  foreign 
royalty,  nobility  and  statesmen,  literary 
personages,  as  well  as  those  of  plain 
John  Q.  Publics  down  through  all  the 
years.  The  United  States  presidents 
were  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Millard  Fillmore, 
Grover  Cleveland,  William  McKinley 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  On  July  24, 
1857,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  family 
visited  the  Falls.  The  entry  on  the  hotel 
register  in  Lincoln’s  handwriting  reads: 
“A.  Lincoln  and  family,  Springfield,  Ill.” 
Lincoln’s  party  consisted  of  his  wife, 
and  three  sons,  Robert,  aged  14,  Willie, 
seven  and  Tad,  four.  Lincoln  was  just 
beginning  his  campaign  for  the  United 
States  senatorship  from  Illinios  and 
was  not  elected  president  until  three 
years  later. 

Edward  VII  of  England  when  Prince 
of  Wales  visited  the  hotel  with  his 
entourage.  So  did  Li  Hung  Chang, 
Elder  Statesman  and  Viceroy  of  China 
when  he  visited  the  United  States. 
Charles  Dickens  and  Mark  Twain  are 
two  of  the  famous  men  of  letters  who 
were  at  the  hotel.  However,  according 
to  Whitney’s  dairy,  Charles  Dickens 
stopped  only  briefly  on  his  way  to  the 
Canadian  side  and  did  not  register. 
In  1830,  the  aristocracy  of  the  Southern 
States  was  represented  by  such  old 
Baltimore  names  as  Donaldson,  Carroll 
and  Howard,  and  by  the  distinguished 
Fitzhugh  family  of  Virginia.  Slave 
quarters  for  the  servants  of  these  visi¬ 
tors  were  provided  in  the  basement  of 
the  hotel. 

The  Indians  came  there  too.  On  No¬ 
vember  19,  1828,  we  find  “Black  Wolf, 
Chief  of  the  Senecas.”  Missionaries  to 
the  Indians  came  also.  An  entry  reads: 
“Sept.  1843.  Rev.  I.  I.  Taylor,  wife  and 
26  children  and  six  servants.  Will 
preach  next  Sunday  at  the  Indian 
village.” 

The  earlier  volumes  are  full  of  human 
as  well  as  historical  interest.  Then  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the 
traveller  to  add  to  the  record,  along 
with  his  name  and  residence,  bits  of 
highly  personal  information,  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Falls,  his  business  in 
the  neighborhood,  his  political  opinions, 
or  even  just  his  opinion  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  entry.  Sometimes  serious,  some¬ 
times  humorous  or  sarcastic,  often  sad 
and  melancholy,  they  are  always  in¬ 
tensely  human. 

The  disappointed  in  love,  as  well  as 
happy  honeymooning  couples,  have  both 
been  remarkably  frank  in-  recording 
their  sentiments.  The  melancholy  and 
despairing  cry  of  one  unhappy  lover 
seems  to  hint  that  he  had  come  to  end 
his  troubles  in  a  watery  grave:  His 
entry  on  Sept.  25,  1828  reads  like  the 
fiction  that  was  later  published  in  the 
pages  of  Godey’s  “Ladies  Book:  ”  “Alas, 
could  I  give  up  this  restless  feeling  and 
blot  out  all  memory  of  the  Past,  all 
this  useless  love  that  only  teaches  me 
to  be  a  wreck,  oh,  I  would  do  it  gladly, 
and  would  kneel  down  and  bless  God 
who  granted  me  the  power,  for  I  am 


weary  of  this  trouble  life the 
rest  of  the  page  is  torn  off.  Close  by  is 
this  record  of  happier  lovers:  “Dan 
Kelly,  Dan  MacIntyre,  Albert  Harris, 
Washington  Auld,  John  Cameron,  John 
Burris,  six  Ladies — from  Black  Rock — 
a  Marriage  Party.”  Below  this  entry, 
some  cynic  signing  himself  simply 
“Bachelor”  has  written:  “Six  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  devils.” 

Describing  the  difficulties  of  early 
travel,  records  such  as  this  have  histori¬ 
cal  interest:  “I.  Carpenter,  of  New  York, 
arrived  here  on  4th  of  October  by  stage 
from  Syracuse.  The  first  three  days  by 
steamboat  and  canal.”  And  this:  “Sept, 
14,  1828.  A.  J.  Douglas,  a  citizen  of  no 
place  warns  you  against  old-time  gtage 
drivers.” 

Observations  on  the  weather  are  fre¬ 
quent.  “John  Flanghurst  of  New  York, 
was  here  March  9,  1827.  The  only 
boarder  here.  Cold  as  charity.”  “John 
C.  Milburn,  Robert  L.  Duane,  Robert 
Steele  of  New  York,  11  Feb.  1827.  Snow 
on  Goat  Island,  six  feet  one  inch.  Left 
for  Rochester  on  the  21st.”  Politics  are 
often  mentioned.  One  visitor  subscribes 
himself  as  “a  despiser  of  Van  Buren  and 
all  his  works.” 

“May  15,  1832,  William  Morgan, 

(lately  arrived  from  the  Turkish 
Army).”  Below  this,  in  another  hand 
is  written,  “Keep  clear  of  the  Ma¬ 
sons”;  and  in  a  third  hand:  “Whoever 
will  apprehend  William  Morgan  will 
receive  $5,000  reward,  being  an  es¬ 
caped  felon.”  This  entry,  like  many 
others  in  the  early  volumes,  refers  to 
the  anti-Masonic  excitement  which 
agitated  many  minds  at  the  time  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  anti-Masonic  political 
party  was  formed.  The  party  held  a 
national  convention  in  1831  at  which 
most  of  the  free  states  were  represent¬ 
ed.  William  Wirt  of  Maryland  was 
nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  subsequent  national  elec¬ 
tions,  the  anti-Masonic  Party  ticket 
was  soundly  defeated  in  all  states  ex¬ 
cept  Vermont.  There  the  party  re¬ 
mained  in  power  for  several  years.  The 
cause  of  it  all  was  one  William  Morgan, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  who  lived  in 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  In  1826,  Morgan  was 
reported  to  be  about  to  publish  a  book 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Masonic 
Order  of  which  he  Was  a  member. 
Morgan  disappeared  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  kidnapped  by  some 
Masons  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  book.  He  was  subsequently  traced, 
so  it  is  said,  to  Fort  Niagara  where  the 
trail  was  lost  and  it  was  believed  by 
some  that  he  was  drowned  in  Lake 
Ontario.  Later  there  were  reports  of 
his  having  been  seen  in  Smyrna  and 
other  parts  of  the  Far  East  (hence  the 
reference  to  the  Turkish  Army).  The 
mystery  of  Morgan’s  disappearance  has 
never  been  solved. 

They  are  all  there,  the  saints  and  the 
sinners;  the  great  and  the  near-great; 
the  high  and  the  humble;  the  despair¬ 
ing  and  the  happy;  the  philosopher  and 
the  cynic;  the  curious  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Their  wise-cracks  and  their  wis¬ 
dom,  interspersed  with  bits  of  history 
and  the  weather,  present,  in  these  old 
hotel  registers,  a  panorama  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  early  America. 

Vermont  e.  s. 


Wants  Shackles  Removed 

It  is  my  opinion  that  those  who  shed 
crocodile  tears  for  the  poor  farmer  or 
rural  dweller  who  works  for  a  paltry 
few  hundred  dollars  a  year,  would  like 
to  see  these  poor  people  shackled  by 
government  control  and  their  liberty 
tossed  to  the  winds. 

Now  I,  being  one  of  those  poor  rural 
dwellers,  think  I  can  speak  for  myself 
as  well  as  thousands  of  others,  that 
that  which  we  receive  from  our 
communion  with  nature  is  infinitely 
greater  than  these  mourners  or  planners 
are  able  to  visualize.  We  wish  to  be  left 
alone  in  our  way  of  life.  Of  course 
we  want  the  better  things  in  life,  the 
same  as  other  people,  but  we  don’t  want 
them  handed  to  us  on  a  gold  platter 
in  exchange  for  our  right  to  a  free  life. 
The  planners  have  had  their  day  and 
their  day  has  had  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
rupt  everything.  It  is  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  only  through  more  direct 
marketing,  thus  eliminating  some  of 
the  middle  profits,  and  reduced  costs  of 
production,  can  the  average  small 
farmer  benefit  his  position. 

I  think  that  in  the  very  near  future 
you  will  see  a  very  definite  upswing  in 
modern  conveniences  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  well  as  more  orderly  market¬ 
ing  through  the  farmer’s  own  organi¬ 
zation.  This,  in  turn,  will  bring  with 
it,  I  am  sure,  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  rural  folk,  in  spite  of  our 
centralized  planners  who  then  will  try 
to  take  all  the  credit.  R.  e.  c. 


Making  Garlic  “Head” 

For  several  years  I  have  planted  garlic 
in  my  garden,  and  I  never  had  any  to 
head,  although  I  planted  them  early, 
and  dug  them  in  the  Fall.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  let 
me  know  what  I  should  do  in  order  to 
make  them  head.  mrs.  e.  f.  r. 

By  “heading”  I  assume  that  you  mean 
the  production  of  bulbs  at  the  base  of 
the  plant  which  is  the  edible  part.  The 
cloves  of  garlic  should  be  planted  in 
the  early  Spring.  Separate  the  cloves 
and  set  them  in  rows  24  inches  apart, 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  cover 
about  two  inches  deep.  The  tops  are 
not  used.  You  may  have  planted  yours 
too  close. 
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Prepare  your  cows 
for  a  Big 


,lN  recent  tests  on  a  large  dairy  herd,  a  two-man 
team  machine-milked  54  cows  in  an  hour.  That’s 
just  about  a  cow  a  minute.  They  were  using  the 
new  correct  milking  method  which  often  cuts  milk¬ 
ing  time  in  half.  Time  and  labor  are  saved,  more 
milk  is  obtained,  herd  profits  are  increased,  and 
the  danger  of  mastitis  is  lessened.  The  new  method 
can  be  used  on  herds  of  any  size,  whether  machine 
or  hand-milked. 

To  prepare  your  cows  for  a  quick  letdown  of 
milk,  first  massage  the  udder  vigorously  for  20 
seconds  with  a  very  warm  cloth  (130°  F.),  wrung 
out  of  a  chlorine  (250  parts  per  million)  solution. 
Second,  draw  two  or  three  streams 'from  each 
quarter  into  a  strip  cup — which  removes  milk  of 
high  bacterial  count  and  permits  inspection  for 
abnormal  milk  indicating  mastitis.  These  two 
steps  stimulate  the  cow’s  milk  glands  and  cause 
her  to  let  down  in  about  40  seconds.  Milking 
should  be  started  within  a  minute  after  udder 
massage  and  finished  within  four  minutes,  in¬ 
cluding  brief  stripping  either  by  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  good  practice  to  sterilize  teat  cups  in 
a  chlorine  solution  after  each  cow  is  milked. 

Most  cows  respond  to  this  correct  milking 
method.  Giving  heifers  an  occasional  udder  mas¬ 
sage  before  they  freshen  helps  develop  them  into 
fast  milkers.  In  the  case  of  cows  not  previously 
trained  for  fast  milking,  most  of  them  will  re¬ 
spond  to  faster  milking  if  milking  time  is  short¬ 
ened  gradually  to  from  three  to  four  minutes. 

An  excellent  illustrated  circular  which  gives 
full  details  on  this  method  of  milking  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Or  inquiries  may  be  made 
to  your  County  Agent  or  nearest  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 


$400  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

Write  us  a  letter  (not  over  500  words),  on  "Meth¬ 
ods  Employed  by  Meat  Packers  in  Marketing 
Meats,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Butter,  and  Cheese.” 

For  the  best  letter  we  will  give  prizes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  $75;  Second,  $50;  Third,  $25;  Next 
ten,  $10;  Next  thirty,  $5.  Duplicate  prizes  in 
case  of  ties.  Contest  closes  May  1,  1946.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  booklets  giving  information  on 
marketing  methods.  Address  Letter  Contest, 
Department  128,  Swift  &  Company,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


THE  EDITOR’S  COLUMN 

Profits  Mean  Progress 

If  someone  offered  you  a  deal 
which  gave  you  a  chance  to 
make  about  1%  of  the  price 
your  steers,  hogs,  or  lambs  sell 
for,  we  doubt  if  you’d  get  very  enthused  about 
it.  The  profit  margin  would  be  too  small  — 
about  35fl  on  a  $35  hog,  or  only  $35  profit  on 
100  hogs. 

Swift  &  Company  makes  thousands  of  such 
very  low-profit  deals  every  day  in  the  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1945,  for  instance,  we  came 
out  with  a  profit  of  only  9/10  of  a  cent  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  sales  on  our  total  volume. 

The  meat  packing  industry  is  highly  compet¬ 
itive,  and  many  of  its  products  are  very  perish¬ 
able.  But  like  you,  or  any  other  able  business¬ 
man,  we  want  to  make  more  profit  than  that 
9/10  of  1%  on  our  business.  Profits  mean  prog¬ 
ress,  and  in  order  to  progress,  everyone — pro¬ 
ducers  and  meat  packers  alike — must  receive 
more  than  barely  enough  to  meet  expenses. 

Producers  of  livestock  and  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  got  75f  of  each  dollar  we  received  from  the 
sale  of  all  our  products,  including  hides,  wool, 
and  all  by-products.  You  may  well  ask,  "Where 
did  the  remaining  25 £  of  that  dollar  go?”  The 
answer  is:  12.3*f  went  to  all  plant  and  office  em¬ 
ployes  who  prepare  and  market  these  farm  and 
ranch  products;  transportation  took  another  2e; 
supplies  (fuel,  barrels,  boxes,  salt,  sugar,  etc.) 
cost  5. 1C  taxes  1.41;  other  necessary  expenses 
3.3C  And  that  left  just  9/10  of  a  cent  out  of  the 
average  sales  dollar  for  the  development  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  business  and  as  a  return  to  the 
people  who  have  in¬ 
vested  their  savings  C  M  C  •  I 

in  Swift  &  Company.  '  1  •  1  fYiP 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


yon. 


WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT..  .The  successful 

farmer  is  a  businessman  who  works  his  land  to 
produce  a  fair  return  on  invested  capital.  The 
capital  which  he  uses  comes  from  accumulated 
savings  of  his  own,  or  the  savings  of  others  that 
he  has  borrowed  from  a  bank  or  elsewhere. 

He  invests  those  savings  in  land,  buildings, 
machinery,  seed,  livestock  and  in  other  things 
necessary  for  himself  and  his  family  to  produce 
crops  and  to  live. 

When  he  figures  out  his  results  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  he,  like  all  other  businessmen,  measures' 
his  success  by  the  returns  he  makes  on  his  sav¬ 
ings  and  the  borrowed  savings.  Failures  in  farm¬ 
ing,  like  failures  in  other  businesses,  are  due  to 
operations  that,  over  a  period  of  years,  fail  to 
average  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested — 
with  the  result  that  the  savings  are  either  with¬ 
drawn  or  lost. 


Soda  Bill  Sex: 

.  .  .  that  agriculture  is  about  like 
farming,  only  in  farming  you  do  it. 


When  the  Going  ist  Tough 

We  Turn  to  Fundamentals 

by  Professor  A.  E.  Darlout ,  Oklahoma  A.  A  M. 

Professor  Darlow  is  at  present  at  Shrivenham  American  University  in 
England,  helping  to  rehabilitate  the  agriculture  of  war-torn  Europe. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  production  was  cer¬ 
tainly  impressed  on  the  average  Briton  during  the  war.  Food  and 
food  production  for  fighting  men  and  working  women  were  items  of 
first  importance.  The  English  farmer  did  a  marvelous  job  of  increas¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  production. 

Many  have  thought  that  all  the  effort  was  on  crop  production. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  Despite  the  need  for  all  the  human  food  it  was 
possible  to  produce,  the  farmers  and  breeders  of  Britain  have  main¬ 
tained  their  herds  and  flocks.  There  were  some  shifts  and  changes  in 
livestock  production  but  the  importance  of  livestock  to  agriculture 
and  the  importance  of  livestock  production  to  human  welfare  were 
never  more  fully  realized. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  us  all.  It  isn’t  theory,  but  fact  brought  into 
sharpest  focus  in  a  people’s  fight  for  existence — that  nothing  is  more 
important  to  a  nation's  economy  than  her  agriculture ,  and  nothing  is 
more  necessary  to  good  agriculture  than  a  balanced  livestock  program. 


MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT  FOR  WINTER  FEEDING  CATTLE 

It  has  long  been  known  that  minerals  are  necessary  for 
the  health  of  animals  and  even  for  life  itself.  Those  min¬ 
erals  most  likely  to  be  lacking  in  winter  feeds  are  calcium 
or  lime,  phosphorus,  and  common  salt.  Many  of  the 

roughages  fed  to  cattle  may  be 
short  in  minerals  or  grown  on 
soils  of  low  fertility.  When  cat¬ 
tle  are  fed  such  feeds  they  must 
be  supplied  with  a  mineral  sup¬ 
plement  containing  salt,  lime 
and  phosphorus.  Also  valuable 
in  this  mineral  supplement  are 
small  quantities  of  other  so- 
called  "trace  elements”  such  as 
cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  cop¬ 
per  and  iodine.  Although  only 
small  amounts  of  these  latter 
minerals  are  needed,  each  plays 
a  part  in  building  a  strong, 
healthy  animal. 


.  .  .  that  the  hardest  thing  to  learn 
about  farming  is  getting  up  at  5  a.m. 


*  tsiCaif/uz  fal  * 

HUNTER’S  STYLE  DINNER 

Yield;  8  Servings 

1  large  bunch  celery  1  cup  canned  mushroom* 

(about  1  pound)  7  ounce  package  spaghetti 

3  large  onions (about  2  cups  cooked  or  canned 

2  Vl  pounds)  tomatoes 

%  cup  lard  2  cups  cooked  or  canned 

2'/i  pounds  fresh  pork  lima  beans 

shoulder  1  tablespoon  salt 

Cut  up  celery  and  onions.  Fry  in  half  of  the  lard  until  trans¬ 
parent,  in  a  heavy  iron  pan.  Cut  up  the  pork  into  small 
pieces.  Brown  well  in  remaining  lard.  Cover  and  cook  over 
low  heat  for  30  minutes.  Cook  spaghetti  in  2  quarts  boiling 
salted  water  15  to  20  minutes.  Drain.  Add  tomatoes,  lima 
beans,  mushrooms,  browned  pork,  onions  and  celery.  Season 
well.  Cook  over  low  heat  or  in  a  slow  oven  (325°  F.)  for 
30  minutes. 

V  NO TEs  This  is  excellent  when  warmed  over  f 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Union  Stock  Yards 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


-OUR  CITY  COUSIN- 


time  cousin  from  the  city 

STOPPED  TO  PET  THE  PRETTY  KITTY.. 
WHAT  A  PITY  I 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS  *  * 

Right  Eg.  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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ORCHARD  SPRAYERS 

A  Size  and  Type  for  Every  Need 

MODERN  *  EFFICIENT  *  ECONOMICAL 
Case  and  economy  of  operation  ,  .  .  com¬ 
plete  penetration  and  coverage  of  foliage  are 
assured  when  you  use  Farquhar  Iron  Age 
Sprayers  and  spraying  equipment. 

7  pump  sizes  .  .  .'  the  right  pump  for  your 
eprayer. 

6  to  40  gallons  per  minute  capacities  meet  all 
your  needs. 

500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  pressure 
range  .  «  .  the  exact  and  constant  pressure 
you  require. 

Bugged  construction  for  years  of  trouble-free 
operation. 

Simplicity  of  design  for  easy  lubrication  and 
maintenance. 

Streamlined  .  .  .  permits  easy  passage  in 
rows  .  .  .  eliminates  twig  breakage  loss. 


40J2£ant  ttie^JRON  AGE 


Write  tor  complete 
information  and 
catalog  today. 


ROW  CROP  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYERS  •  AUTOMATIC  AND  ASSISTED  FEED  POTATO  PLANTERS 
VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  DUSTERS  TRANSPLANTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 


] 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

856  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 


3419  OUBE  ST..  V0RB.  PENNSYLVANIA 

10E6LER  L  LADD,  104-106  TERRACE  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 
JOHN  BACON  COMPANY,  GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


IB 


WEETPJSS 

Epectaf/l 

6  Favorite^ 

Colors 

Postpaid 

Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Cream-Pink — 

^  largest  flowers,  exquisitely 
jfc.  waved  and  frilled,  most¬ 
ly  four  on  each  stem.  Grown 
Burpee’s  Floradale  Farms. 

All  6  Packets  of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color,  ( value  95c )  for  only  25c! 
For  a  larger  planting,  6  Half-Ounces, 

1  of  each  color,  ( value  $2.35)  for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

691  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

NEW  COLORFUL 
Chrysanthemum 

producing  hundreds  of 
flowers  the  first  year. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


EASY  WAY  TO  PULL  STUMPS 

[Make  money  for  self  and 
;others.  Hercules  Horse  and 
.  fci^Hand  Power  pullers.  Make 

profits  clearing  land.  Write  quick  for 
New  Low  Prices.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
3330  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


FENCING  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con 
trollers.  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE.  _ 

arnold-dain  corporation 

Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


LADINO 

“Fills  the  milk  pail.”  Let  us  tell  you 
about  this  amazing  pasture  clover. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

A. H. Hoffman,  Inc., Box  32B, Landisville,  Pa. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  who 
enjoy  meeting  people.  Sell  subscriptions 
in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time 
basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


FLEX -O-SEXL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williomstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.*  Chicago*  32*  1 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makeslumber,  Bel  saw  Models  ,, 

ties  Bhinarles  n  1 0A1 4 , 20,24  ft. Bawl  ntf 

crates,  lath 
studding 
Aiding 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


’lnlO.14,20.24  ft.sawins^*^  _ 
lengths.  Patented  Mechanical 
Feed*  accurate  Bet  works  and 

— ~1ve  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousand* 

-Qi,  used  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  forlt- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREB 
booklet, 4 ‘ How  To  Make  Lumber’  and  Catalog 
v£  Woodworking  Equipment. 

-  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
Oept.  1S29-H  3542  Main  Street,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 

ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 

These  ate  brand  new-not  shopworn,  full  refund  if  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with  bit  and 
reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95.  v 

NAT  SCHAFLER.  Dept.  R.  WEST  COPAKE.  N.  Y. 


HAVING  CAR  TROUBLE  ?  NEW,  USED  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  AUTO,  truck  parts  save  money.  Transmission 
specialists.  Describe  needs;  immediate  reply. 

VICTORY,  2930-JR,  North  Western,  Chicago  -  18. 


ree 


ESsention^AX 
(l*ff  MlNerol 
Elements 


JZ  V 

V  COMO 


BOOKLET 


FREE 

BOOKLET! 

Write  today  for  the  new  booklet 
describing  Es-Min-El,  the  soil 
mineralizer  that  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  grow  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables!  Put 
minerals  and  vitainins  into  the 
food  you  grow  by  using 
Es-Min-El. 

Es-Min-El  is  now  sold  in  con¬ 
venient  5  lb.  and  100  lb.  bags. 
Write  us  today  for  the  name 
of  your  dealer. 

Write  us  today. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


Tad  Lincoln  and  His  Dad 

Another  approaching  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  birthday  calls  to 
mind  his  beautiful  friendship  with  his 
younger  son,  Tad.  No  biography  of 
Lincoln  is  complete  that  does  not  tell 
something  about  his  close  attachment 
to  Tad.  After  another  son,  Willie,  died 
the  father  and  Tad  became  almost  in¬ 
separable.  High  ranking  Army  officers 
noticed  this  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  Civil  War.  Even  when  General 
Grant  came  to  the  White  House  to 
confer  with  the  President,  Tad  was 
allowed  into  the  room  and  stood  gravely 
by  while  the  two  men  talked.  Some- 
i  times  the  little  boy  took  unusual  liber- 
I  ties.  Solemn-faced  Cabinet  officers 
never  forgot  the  time  when  he  broke 
into  one  of  their  meetings  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln.  Christmas  was  close  at 
hand,  and  Tad  had  somehow  learned 
that  a  turkey,  that  had  become  one  of 
his  beloved  pets,  was  to  be  killed  for 
the  holiday  dinner.  He  pleaded  the  big 
bird’s  cause  so  earnestly  that  his  father 
laughingly  granted  a  reprieve  from  the 
slated  execution,  and  Tad  was  over¬ 
joyed. 

There  were  frequent  occasions  when 
Tad  brought  cases  of  distress  to  the 
attention  of  the  President.  The  boy 
would  go  about  the  hall  asking  callers 
what  they  wanted,  and  if  he  came 
upon  somebody  like  a  soldier  in  trouble 
who  captured  his  childish  sympathies, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  such  a  per¬ 
son  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  directly 
into  his  father’s  presence.  He  had  an 
important  part  in  relieving  the  heavy 
load  that  rested  upon  his  parent’s 
shoulders.  Nearly  every  day  Lincoln 
would  have  at  least  one  romp  with  the 
youngster.  Sometimes  the  game  was 
"Blindman’s  Buff.”  On  other  occasions 
important  visitors  were  astonished  to 
see  the  President  run  through  the 
rooms  and  hall  with  Tad  mounted  on 
his  broad  shoulders.  When  the  two 
played  horse  on  the  White  House  floor, 
father  and  son  alternated  as  drivers. 

Lincoln  had  a  regular  habit  of  giving 
time  to  his  son.  When  the  work  of 
the  day  was  about  over  and  he  had  a 
brief  interval  before  he  entered  upon 
his  evening  duties,  the  President  would 
call  Tad.  Often  they  would  pass  the 
time  quietly,  looking  through  books  of 
engravings  together,  or  the  kindly 
father  would  help  the  boy  to  round  up 
his  scattered  playthings.  Drooping  with 
weariness,  the  child  would  at  last  fall 
asleep,  and  then  the  father  would  be 
seen  carrying  his  little  boy  tenderly 
across  the  hall  to  bed. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  heart  was  often 
wrung  by  the  sorrows  and  cruelties  of 
the  war.  He  alone  seemed  to  feel  how 
terrible  were  certain  punishments  which 
grim-faced  military  men  took  quite 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  One  day  in  Summer 
an  important  officer  came  to  call  on  him 
at  the  White  House.  The  visitor  was 
shown  into  the  President’s  office,  and 
there  he  found,  not  only  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  Tad  busy  poking  pins  intq  a  wall 
map,  and  laying  out  a  campaign  such 
as  no  war  strategist  could  have  ever 
conceived.  The  wind  was  blowing  from 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  and 
suddenly  it  brought  the  sound  of  a 
musketry  volley.  The  noise  seemed  to 
distress  the  President  greatly.  He  rose 
and  walked  across  the  room  and  stood 
gazing  at  the  Virginia  hills  with  his 
arm  about  Tad’s  shoulders.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  came  back 
to  his  chair.  The  sight  of  them  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  President’s 
caller,  no  less  than  what  Lincoln  said. 
“This  is  the  day,”  he  explained,  “when 
they  shoot  those  poor  hoys  who  have 
deserted.  I  often  wonder  whether  I 
have  used  my  pardoning  power  as  much 
as  I  should.  Some  officers  complain 
that  I  am  using  it  so  freely  that  I  am 
demoralizing  the  army  and  destroying 
all  dicipline.”  At  this  point  Tad  came 
to  his  father’s  knee.  “But  Tad  here,” 
added  the  President,  throwing  an  arm 
about  the  boy,  “tells  me  I  am  doing 
right,  and  his  advice  is  usually  pretty 

good.”  „ 

Small  wonder  that  the  officer  never 
forgot  that  call  upon  this  great 
American  who  loved  all  little  children, 
and  whose  heart  beat  for  all  humanity. 

New  York  V.  e. 
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shook  them  until  their  teeth  rattled, 
then  plunked  them  into  their  seats  so 
hard  that  the  windows  rattled,  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  sermon.  The  whisper  and 
giggle  club  thereupon  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  right  there.  Today  a  peach  orchard 
is  growing  where  once  stood  that  church. 

A  mile  farther  was  once  another 
strong  church  which  had  a  resident 
pastor,  and  a  fine  choir  led  by  an  old 
farmer,  and  here  is  another  story.  The 
chou-  leader  had  a  consumptive  wife 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  shrew.  Every 
time  I  met  him,  I  would  ask  him  how 
his  wife  was,  and  he  would  reply  that 
she  was  poorly  and  would  not  last 
much  longer.  That  went  on  for  10  years, 
then  she  died  and  straightway  Joe 
married  a  girl  of  20.  Less  than  a  year 
later  she  presented  him  with  a  son, 
but  the  shock  was  too  much  for  poor 
old  Joe,  so  he  died  and  the  church 
died  with  him. 

I  know  another  fine  church  of  brick 
which  once  had  a  big  membership. 
There  was  a  clause  in  the  deed  which 
stated  that  if  the  church  was  ever 
abandoned,  ownership  would  revert 
to  the  man  who  donated  the  site.  It 
did  revert,  so  he  is  using  it  for  a  pack- 
ing  house.  The  pulpit  still  stood  at  one 
end,  but  the  main  floor  was  occupied 
by  bins  and  tables  where  men  were 
sorting  and  packing  apples.  It  seemed  a 
sacrilege  that  a  building  once  dedicated 
to  God  should  be  used  for  such  work. 
As  I  looked  at  a  stained  glass  window 
which  showed  our  Lord  as  a  shepherd 
carrying  a  lamb  which  had  strayed 
from  the  fold,  I  thought  of  that  old  Bible 
story  when  Jesus  took  a  whip  and 
chased  the  peddlers  out  of  the  temple. 
How  those  old  shylocks  must  have 
scrambled  as  that  whip  cracked! 

My  ramble  took  me  many  miles,  but 
always  it  was  the  same  story.  Many  of 
the  rural  churches  have  vanished  com¬ 
pletely,  and  all  from  the  same  cause. 
They  all  died  from  “automobilitis.” 
When  cars  became  common,  farm  folks 
said  that  they  could  attend  city  churches 
but  instead  they  usually  went  joy  riding 
to  amusement  parks  or  roadside  taverns, 
and  the  home  churches  died. 

Read  the  inspiring  story  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  _  of  Peter  Cartwright,  and  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  blazed  the  path 
of  civilization  and  often,  died  under 
the  hideous  torture  of  merciless  sav¬ 
ages.  Read  the  story  of  your  own 
community  and  note  this.  Your  pioneers 
built  rude  cabins  of  logs  first,  but  the 
very  next  thing  they  did  was  to  build 
a  church  and  schoolhouse.  They  en¬ 
dured  teirible  hardships  and  awful 
dangers  from  savages,  yet  they  not  only 
survived  but  actually  became  prosper¬ 
ous  and  eventually  handed  down  to 
all  of  us  a  veritable  paradise,  and  they 
did  all  this  because  they  were  devout 
and  maintained  the  churches  which  we 
have  allowed  to  die.  Yes,  I  know  that 
times  have  changed,  but  Christ  and  his 
marvelous  doctrines  are  changeless. 
They  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
when  first  spoken,  and  a  nation  that 
lets  its  churches  die  is  on  the  down¬ 
ward  path.  Germany  discovered  that 
and  what  an  awakening  it  was! 

Calvin  has  always  been  a  good 
soldier  with  no  complaints,  but  after 
a  year  of  hard  training  here  and  two 
years  over  there,  he  wants  to  come 
home.  Kenny  feels  that  he  did  his  share 
when  he  fought  with  his  outfit  njile 
after  mile  across  Germany.  Now  he  is 
bitter  about  being  kept  over  there 
when  camps  in  this  country  are  jammed 
with  soldiers  who  have  never  seen 
service.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  that 
riddle  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Rhode  Island.  He  says  that 
if  I  ever  wish  to  find  brains,  there  is 
one  place  where  I  will  never  find  any, 
and  that  place  is  Washington.  I  am  not 
so  sure  about  that,  but  I  do  know  we 
want  our  boys  to  come  home. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

We  are  going  to  hit  the  trail  to  see 
what  has  been  happening  to  our  rural 
churches.  Less  than  a  mile  away,  there 
stood  a  fine  church  with  a  l-esident 
pastor  and  a  big  congregation;  and 
here  is  a  story  about  that  church.  Two 
miles  the  other  way  is  the  river  where 
once  many  steamers  carried  passengers 
and  freight.  Those  rivermen  were  tough 
but  the  toughest  was  “Stormy”  Davis. 
He  could  lick  his  weight  in  wild  cats 
and  carry  a  barrel  of  flour  under  each 
arm.  “Stormy”  got  converted,  became  a 
preacher,  and  was  sent  to  that  church. 
There  was  a  gay  crowd  of  young  folks, 
who  sat  in  the  rear,  whispering  and 
giggling.  Well,  “Stormy”  began  to 
preach  with  such  fiery  eloquence  that 
he  lifted  folks  half  way  to  the  plains 
of  Abraham  but  the  louder  he  preached, 
the  louder  grew  the  noise  m  the  rear, 
Finally  he  stopped,  strode  to  the  rear, 
grabbed  two  young  men  by  the  collar, 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson..., . $5.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  .  3.50 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  E.  L.  D. 
Seymour;  new  edition;  (cloth 
bound)  .  4.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean  . .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Edward  J.  Farrington  .  1.50 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post  . .  2.00 

Herbs, 

Helen  N.  Webster  .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

.  Paul  Work  .  1.25 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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NITRAPRILLS 

Guar .  33.5%  Nitrogen 


A  100-lb.  bag  of  NITRAPRILLS  is  equal  in 
nitrogen  content  to  200  lbs.  of  ordinary 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  In  side-  or  top-dressing, 
NITRAPRILLS  gives  twice  the  strength,  re¬ 
quires  only  half  the  work!  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  says:  "The  improved  ammonium 
nitrate  fertilizers  are  probably  the  lowest 
cost  sources  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  on  the 
market"  (Bulletin  AW  1-81  -Jan.  1944),  and 
many  state  experiment  stations  have  proved 
their  value  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  pasture, 
fruit  and  truck  crops. 

Reduce  Your  Costs 

Free-flowing  NITRAPRILLS  reduces  your 
cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen  by  suppying  both 
nitrate  nitrogen  and  ammonia  nitrogen  — 
it's  guaranteed  33.5%  nitrogen.  Buy  now 
in  convenient  100-lb.  bags  of  asphalt  lami¬ 
nated  5-ply  Kraft  paper.  Good  dealers 
everywhere  recommend  NITRAPRILLS,  good 
farmers  use  it! 


Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON 

COMPANY 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

IMPORTERS  EXPORTERS  BROKERS 


^GYmOVR.  ^miTH 


PROFESSIONAL 


PRUNERS- 

FORGED  AUO 
STEEL 


No.  528 


Long  handle, 
keen  "dual" 
cutting  action; 
FULL  LENGTH  28 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
900Z  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 

—  ■■■■  i.iibST  ■ 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night— at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costs  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Bookon  Rupture,  no-rUk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  368  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


In  Tune  with  the  Times 

John  Wigsten  of  Elmira  has  workec 
out  a  novel  system  for  unloading  the 
hay  off  his  truck,  so  that  there  is  no 
delay  at  the  barn  for  the  truck  while 
the  hay  is  being  hauled  into  the  mow 
with  a  hay  fork.  Near  the  back  end  of 
the  hay  rack,  two  pins  have  been  set 
about  one  foot  in  from  the  corner  of 
the  rack.  On  these  pins  a  rope  is  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  so 
that  the  rope  slips  off  the  pins  easily. 
The  ropes  are  then  attached  to  these 
pins  and  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the 
hay  rack  to  the  truck  cab  in  front  anc 
the  ends  of  the  ropes  are  thrown  into 
the  cab  of  the  truck.  After  the  truck 
is  loaded  with  hay  by  means  of  a  hay 
loader,  the  load  is  hauled  to  the  barn 
and  backed  in  on  the  barn  floor.  The 
ends  of  the  ropes  are  then  thrown  up 
over  the  load  of  hay  and  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  barn,  so  that  the  truck 
can  be  driven  off  the  barn  floor  and 
the  load  of  hay  easily  rolls  off  the 
truck  into  the  middle  of  the  barn  floor 
where  it  can  be  elevated  into  the  hay 
mow  by  means  of  the  fork.  With  two 
men  in  the  barn  and  two  men  in  the 
hay  field,  Mr.  Wigsten  found  this 
new  method  was  an  efficient  way  of 
handling  the  hay  operations. 


Leman  Smith  of  Pine  City  has  had 
10  years’  experience  with  trying  out 
different  programs  for  pasture  improve¬ 
ment,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  im¬ 
prove  pasturing  on  his  hill  farm  is  to 
plow  the  ground  and  then  reseed  it. 
Most  of  his  pasture  can  be  plowed,  and 
he  finds  that  a  satisfactory  practice  is 
to  grow  a  crop  of  buckwheat,  follow 
this  with  a  crop  of  oats  the  next  year, 
and  the  next  year  Reseed  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  timothy  eight  lbs., 
Kentucky  bluegrass  six  lbs.,  alfalfa 
four  lbs.,  medium  red  clover  two  lbs., 
alsike  clovgr  one  lb.,  and  Ladino  clover 
one  lb.,  per  acre,  along  with  the  oats. 
The  new  seeding  pasture  then  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  six  to  eight  inches  high 
in  the  Spring,  before  the  cows  are 
turned  into  it. 

On  some  occasions  he  has  used 
manure  in  this  pasture  rotation,  and  in 
that  ease  he  preferred  to  manure  the 
land  in  preparation  for  oats.  He  does 
not  advise  the  use  of  manure  on  new 
seeding  or  on  permanent  pasture  sod. 
For  10  years,  purebred  Holstein  bulls 
have  been  used  on  the  Smith  farm  and 
the  herd  now  produces  an  average  of 
eight  cans  of  milk  per  day  the  year 
around.  Cows  freshen  all  months  in  the 
year.  Every  cow  on  the  farm  was  bred 
and  raised  on  the  farm. 


The  Decker  Brothers,  Charles  and 
Abraham,  of  Wellsburg,  own  and 
operate  a  20-cow  purebred  Holstein 
dairy  farm  about  one  mile  down  the 
river  from  the  village.  Much  pf  their 
pasture  is  on  a  hill  south  of  the  river 
valley.  It  is  not  very  good  pasture 
most  Summers,  and  as  a  result  they 
find  it  necessary  to  feed  green  fodder 
or  hay  during  part  of  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son.  In  order  to  make  it  easier  to 
handle  this  fodder,  the  Deckers  have 
recently  built  a  hay  rack  that  will  ac¬ 
commodate  20  cows  feeding  at  one  time. 
This  hay  rack  was  built  on  a  dry  spot 
in  the  corner  of  the  pasture  .near  the 
barn,  from  material  salvaged  from  an 
old  stave  silo  which  had  been  blown 
down  by  a  wind  storm.  During  the  early 
part  of  last  Summer,  the  fodder  was 
furnished  from  new  seeding  meadows 
on  the  river  flats  and  hauled  each  day 
from  the  hay  field  to  the  pasture. 
During  most  of  the  pasture  season,  how¬ 
ever,  dry  hay  was  furnished.  It  is  their 
plan  to  provide  the  dairy  cows  with 
either  hay  or  green  fodder  in  this  feed 
rack  whenever  they  will  eat  it.  They 
believe  that  the  more  nutrients  a  dairy 
cow  is  able  to  get  from  fodder,  the 
less  nutrients  will  have  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  form  of  store  bought  feed. 


Several  years  ago,  Alonzo  Curran  of 
Gillett,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  built  two 
rubber  tired  trailers  to  haul  behind  his 
tractor.  These  are  two-wheeled  trailers, 
and  the  hay  rack,  built  on  the  rubber 
wheels,  is  12  feet  long  and  7%  feet 
wide.  The  wheels  are  set  just  inside  the 
frame  of  the  hay  rack  on  each  side  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  wheels 
is  over  six  feet,  considerably  more  than 
the  ordinary  width  between  treads.  The 
trailers  are  built  so  that  the  bottor^of 
the  rack  is  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  trailer  wheels  are  set  into  the  rack 
about  four  inches,  and  of  course,  cov¬ 
ered  with  guards.  Mr.  Curran  savs 
that  on  occasions  he  has  pressed  loads 
of  hay  direct  from  these  trailers,  and 
that  some  of  the  largest  loads  have 
weighed  2.800  pounds.  He  says  that  he 
normally  hauls  more  than  one  ton  of 
hay  per  load  on  each  of  the  trailers. 
By  means  of  these,  Jhe  is  able  to  bring 
two  loads  of  hay  to  the  barn  on  each 
trip.  The  wide  tread  helps  in  making 
them  safe  tp  run  on  stony  hillsides. 

Ed  Courtright,  North  Chemu/  g,  N.  Y„ 
has  purchased  very  little  grass  seed  for 
his  farm  during  the  past  12  years.  Since 
1933  he  has  threshed  several  crops  of 
clover  and  timothy  seed  on  his  farm, 
and  has  seldom  found  it  necessary  to 
buy  any  grass  seed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  has  sold  considerable  of  this  grass 
seed  to  his  neighbors,  and  this  has  more 
than  offset  any  purchases  he  has  made 
since  he  started  harvesting  his  own. 

New  York  l.  h.  w. 


A  Million  Children 

The  school  taxes  paid  by  railroads  enable  more  than 
a  million  children  to  go  to  school.  In  many  rural  areas 
they  constitute  half  of  all  the  school  funds. 

And  this  aid  to  education  is  only  one  of  many  ways 
in  which  the  public  benefits  by  railroad  taxes.  For  these 
are  real  taxes — general  taxes  on  railroad-owned  property 
which  go  toward  the  support  of  public  health,  public 
safety,  national  defense,  maintenance  of  the  courts, 
and  all  other  government  activities  and  services. 

No  part  of  railroad  taxes  goes  for  building  and  up¬ 
keep  of  railroad  tracks.  The  railroads  do  that  them¬ 
selves  and,  in  addition,  pay  taxes  on  their  tracks  and 
other  property,  thus  helping  to  build  and  maintain  the 
highways,  airways,  and  waterways  used  by  other  forms 
of  commercial  transportation  which  compete  with  the 
railroads  for  traffic. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  railroads  that  they 
not  only  pay  their  own  way  as  transportation  com¬ 
panies  but  also  are  able  to  help  in  the  education  of 
American  boys  and  girls  each  year. 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


USE  6  6  6 

COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID,  TABLETS,  SALVE.  NOSE  DKOPS 
CAUTION  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 
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Planet  Jr. 


Power  Equipment 

m 


To  the  question,  "How  can  I  do 
better  work?”  the  answer  is,  "See 
what  Planet  Jr.  has.” 

Whether  for  the  home  garden  or 
the  huge  commercial  operation, 
there  you  will  find  Planet  Jr.,  with 
75  years  specializing  on  planting 
and  tillage  tools. 

Not  alone  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Trac¬ 
tors  and  Attachments,  but  Planet 
Jr.  Tillage,  Fertilizing  and  Culti¬ 
vating  equipment  for  general  pur¬ 
pose  tractors. 


Why  not  write  now  for  both 
Planet  Jr.  Catalogs — Tractor  and 
Implement? 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3477  N.  5th  Street,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
4  75  years  making  your  work  easier 


Planet  Jr. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 


Maule’s  Se 

M.  All  6  lOc-Packets  of  seeds  for  p: 
of  one,  to  try— Golden  Rod  Carrot, 
Marglobo  Tomato,  Detroit  Dark  Rod 
Boot,  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce,  Earli¬ 
est  Scarlet  Radish— Send  10c Today! 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE: 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds 
for  most  profitable  crops 
—flowers  and  vegetables. 
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Wm.  Henry  Maule 
i  \Maule  Bids.,  Philadelphia  32. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP 


Open  a!  both  end*.  Animal  walk*  in  unsuspectingly. 


Can't  harm  children,  pets, 
birds  or  poultry 


Both  ends  shut.  The  animal 

CHILDREN  have  lost  fingers,  dogs  and 
cats  have  had  their  paws  crushed,  in 
old-fashioned  spring  and  box  traps.  Until 
now  there  has  been  no  safe  and  sure  way 
to  avoid  these  dangers. 

But  now,  an  amazing  new,  all-metal, 
long-lasting,  galvanized  trap— called  the 
Havahart— will  catch  rats,  squirrels,  and 
other  vermin  without  fail . .  .  yet  it  can’t 
hurt  children,  pets,  poultry  or  birds. 
Domestic  animals  if  caught,  can  be  turned 


loose  unharmed. 

The  humane  Havahart  has  no  springs 
to  rust  or  break— so  simple— a  child  can 
set  it.  It  is  open  at  both  ends.  This 
gives  the  animal  complete  confidence.  He 
marches  straight  in  to  get  the  bait — both 
ends  close  and  he’s  caught.  t 

A  Havahart  set  near  your  chicken 
coops  will  quickly  pay  for  itself.  MONEY 
BACK,  if  you  are  not  pleased. 


Send  for  FREE  booklet  “NEW  IDEAS  IN  TRAPPING” 


*  ALLCOCK  MFG.  CO.,  . 

»  54  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

*  Please  send  free  booklet  “Trapping  With  Hava- 

»  hart"  written  by  Wilford  E.  Sanderson. *  * 

■  i 

Name  . , 


Address 

City  . . , 


.State 


Restoring  Old  Barns 


A  new  method  of  restoring  weather¬ 
worn  farm  buildings  to  serviceable 
condition  has  been  adopted  with  out¬ 
standing  success  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  It  consists  in  re -siding  old 
structures  of  any  type,  particularly  big 
barns,  with  large  sheets  of  asbestos 
cement  board.  Each  sheet  is  4x8  feet 
and  thus  a  total  area  of  nearly  32 
square  feet  is  covered  by  a  single  sheet 
(there  is  some  overlapping  at  horizon¬ 
tal  joints).  The  chief  advantages  are 
economy,  fire  protection  and  perma¬ 
nence.  Cold,  drafty  barns  are  made 
weatherproof  and  usable  again  for 
housing  crops  and  animals.  Because  the 
asbestos  cement  board  is  practically 
wearproof,  a  barn  thus  properly 
treated  should  require  no  further  siding 
care.  This  development  is  particularly 
timely  because  sieve-like  buildings  that 
admit  wind,  rain  and  snow  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  on  millions  of  American 
farms.  Many  of  these  barns  are  60  or 
more  years  old.  Covered  with  asbestos 
cement  board,  they  can  have  a  useful 
life  for  another  generation  or  two. 
Despite  their  age,  a  high  percentage  of 
barns  has  been  found  to  have  good 
framing,  a  tribute  to  their  sturdy  con¬ 
struction.  Many,  too,  have  good  founda¬ 
tions.  Wherever  their  frameworks  and 
foundations  are  sound,  or  can  be  made 
so  at  a  reasonable  expense,  restoration 
by  the  application  of  asbestos  cement 
sheets  recommends  itself  as  good  pro¬ 
cedure. 

While  application  of  asbestos  sheets 
to  the  exterior  of  old  barns  is  compara¬ 
tively  new,  the  material  has  proven 
its  lasting  qualities  through  years  of 
use  in  various  kinds  of  other  building 
construction.  Asbestos  board  will  not 
rot  or  rust;  it  is  rat-proof  and  will  re¬ 
sist  storms  for  the  life  of  any  building 
without  wearing  out.  There  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  maintenance  cost.  Another  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  is  that  asbestos 
board  cannot  burn  and  thus  provides 
excellent  fire  protection.  It  is  easy  to 
handle  and  work  with  ordinary  tools, 
and  can  be  scored  and  broken  off  to 
size.  In  planning  an  asbestos  re-siding 
job,  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
it  is  completed,  it  will  be  permanent. 
Therefore,  the  foundation  should  be 
repaired  and  the  framework  straight¬ 
ened  and  braced  so  that  the  building 
will  last  for  years  to  come  without 
further  attention.  If  the  existing  siding 
is  attached  vertically  and  has  battens 
over  the  joints,  these  battens  should  be 
removed.  If  the  siding  is  horizontal 
“German,”  patent,  novelty,  drop  or 
bevel  siding,  most  likely  no  filler  or 
furring  strips  will  be  necessary.  If  the 
existing  siding  is  of  one  inch  boards, 
overlapping  or  other  rough  construc¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
beveled  filler  strips  to  level  up  the 
surface.  Only  in  very  special  cases  will 


it  be  necessary  to  apply  1x3  horizontal 
and  vertical  nailing  strips  on  24  inch 
centers,  over  the  old  siding.  The  point 
is,  no  siding  should  be  applied  over  a 
base  full  of  excessively  large  voids,  or 
until  these  voids  are  filled  in,  and  a 
reasonably  smooth  and  level  surface 
is  provided. 

When  eaves  are  boxed  in,  bore  one 
vent  hole  about  three-eights  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  through  the  asbestos  board 
boxing  in  each  space  between  rafters. 
When  applied  over  old  wood  sheathing 
or  siding,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  asbestos  sheets  are  applied 
with  the  long  dimension  horizontal  or 
vertical.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  some 
sheets  shorter  than  standard  length, 
the  job  generally  looks  better  if  the 
short  sheets  are  applied  in  the  top 
course  under  the  eaves.  The  best  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  make  a  simple  outline  sketch 
of  each  side  of  the  barn.  Locate  each 
sheet  of  asbestos  board  in  its  proper 
place  on  this  sketch.  This  will  aid  in 
ordering  the  correct  number  of  sheets, 
battens  and  corner  and  trim  strips.  The 
sheets  come  in  a  standard  size  of  4x8 
feet  and  the  batten  strips  are  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  either  2,  3  or  4  inches  wide, 
and  8  feet  long.  A  one-fourth  inch 
thickness  is  generally  recommended  for 
barn  siding,  although  the  three- 
sixteenth  inch  thick  board  has  been 
often  used  with  satisfactory  results. _ 

Application  of  the  sheets  may  begin 
either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
building.  It  is  generally  recommended, 
however,  that  it  be  started  at  the  top. 
Succeeding  courses  of  sheets  coming 
down  the  side  of  the  barn  can  be  slid 
up  under  the  course  above,  since  the 
nails  in  the  upper  course  are  placed 
high  enough  to  accommodate  the  lap 
and  can  be  left  a  little  loose  until  the 
lower  course  is  in  place.  Horizontal 
joints  should  be  made  by  lapping  the 
upper  sheets  over  the  lower  sheets  by 
at  least  two  inches.  The  nails  are  not 
driven  through  the  lap,  but  in  the 
upper  sheet  about  one  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  under  sheet.  A  space  of 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  should  be 
left  between  vertical  joints.  A  continu¬ 
ous  rope  of  asphalt  plastic  cement  is 
applied  over  the  nail  heads  and  in  the 
joint  between  the  sheets  thus  providing 
a  bedding  for  the  battens.  The  joints 
then  are  covered  with  batten  strips  of 
asbestos  board  three  inches  wide.  The 
battens  are  held  in  place  with  a  single 
row  of  nails  driven  so  that  they  enter 
the  joints  between  the  sheets  under 
the  "battens,  but  not  through  both 
batten  and  sheets.  This  allows  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  and  movement 
in  the  building.  Hardened,  galvanized 
nails  long  enough  to  fasten  securely 
into  sound  framework  should  always 
be  used.  Flat-head  nails  are  used  under 
batten  strips  and  lead-headed  galvan¬ 


“  The  Old  and  the  New  ” 


Restoring  weatherbeaten  barns  to  good  condition  by  re-siding  them  with  large 
sheets  of  asbestos  cement  board  is  a  new  technique  that  is  rapidly  gaining  favor. 
These  two  pictures  are  of  the  same  barn,  the  one  below  being  taken  after  the 
barn  had  been  straightened  and  covered  with  4x8  foot  asbestos  boards.  The  new 

siding  is  fireproof  and  permanent. 


ized  nails  in  all  exposed  places.  Nails 
should  be  driven  through  each  sheet 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  and  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart.  Good,  weathertight  corn¬ 
ers  can  be  made  by  first  applying  a 
12  inch  width  of  asphalt  felt  or  roll 
roofing,  bent  around  the  corner  and 
bedded  in  asphalt  plastic  cement.  An¬ 
other  buttering  of  plastic  cement  is 
applied  at  the  corner  before  the  siding 
sheets  are  nailed  on.  The  corner  then 
is  finished  with  six-inch  strips  of  as¬ 
bestos  cement  board  with  the  edges 
overlapping.  The  asphalt  plastic  cement 
should  be  put  on  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  thick  and  not  over  two  inches 
wide. 

If  doors  and  window  openings  are 
trimmed,  the  asbestos  cement  board 
either  is  butted  against  the  trim  or 
the  trim  is  removed  and  the  sheets 
run  up  to  the  edge  of  the  opening. 
Windows  can  be  retrimmed  with  the 
old  material  or  with  asbestos  cement 
strips.  Door  openings  may  be  trimmed 
with  asbestos  cement  board  and  pro¬ 
tected  part  way  up  with  lumber.  All 
openings  are  flashed  all  the  way  around 
with  a  six-inch  width  of  asphalt  felt  or 
rolled  roofing  before  the  asbestos  board 
is  applied  and  bedded  in  asphalt  plastic 
cement.  The  under  side  of  eaves  or 
soffits  and  the  facia  board  at  the  edge 
of  the  eaves  can  be  enclosed  with  as¬ 
bestos  board.  This  boxing  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  painting  or  repairing 
this  part  of  the  building  at  any  time 
in  the  future. 

When  a  barn  is  covered  with  asbestos 
siding,  hundreds  of  old  cracks  and  air 
leaks  have  been  walled  up.  The  barn 
generally  will  be  much  tighter  than  it 
ever  was  before  and  very  much  warmer. 
Therefore,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
ridge  ventilators  or  the  barn  ventilat¬ 
ing  system  is  in  good  working  order  and 
that  it  will  move  enough  air  out  of  the 
barn  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
excess  moisture  inside  the  barn.  If  con¬ 
densation  occurs,  it  is  a  sign  of  lack 
of  sufficient  insulation,  lack  of  proper 
ventilation,  or  both. 


Ohio  Notes 

The  superiority  of  Summer  butter 
over  that  made  in  Winter  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  development  made  by  dairy  re¬ 
search  workers  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  According  to  their 
results,  Vitamin  A  is  fully  one-third 
higher  in  Summer  butter.  This  vitamin, 
of  course,  has  among  other  good  offices, 
the  most  important  one  of  developing 
and  maintaining  good  eyesight;  likewise 
it  is  very  helpful  in  warding  off  the 
common  cold.  Those  people  who  have 
access  to  food  lockers  may  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  these  findings  to 
store  Summer  butter  for  Winter  use. 
Some  of  the  beneficent  effects  of 
Summer  sunshine  thus  may  be  carried 
over  for  our  Winter  tables.  A  valuable 
additional  finding  is  the  fact  that  butter 
loses  little  of  its  original  Vitamin  A 
potency  while  in  storage  at  zero  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  for  as  long  as  12 
months. 

Milk  in  all  forms,  butter,  cheese  and 
ice  cream,  supplies  about  one-third  of 
the  daily  allowance  of  Vitamin  A 
recommended  by  nutrition  workers.  A 
study  of  the  seasonal  potency  of  butter 
in  Ohio  shows  that  the  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  varies  considerably  from  one  sea¬ 
son  to  another  and  even  from  month 
to  month.  Roughages  are  the  only  feeds 
that  supply  carotene  (provitamin  A) 
to  the  cow;  therefore,  the  kind  of  rough- 
age  consumed  determines  the  amount 
of  Vitamin  A  in  the  dairy  product.  The 
lowest  values  are  obtained  during  the 
Winter  months  and  the  highest  through 
May  to  November. 


A  13-month  calendar  which  seems  to 
remove  all  the  objections  to  a  change 
in  calendars  is  being  advocated  by  a 
farmer  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  This 
new  Universal  Calendar  is  set  on  the 
basis  of  13  months  of  28  days  in  each 
month,  with  the  365th  day  of  the  year 
kept  separate  from  the  days  of  the 
months,  and  with  the  extra  day  in  leap 
year  placed  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
The  inventor  suggests  that  the  365th 
day  be  called  “Old-Year-Day”  and  that 
it  be  observed  as  a  world  holiday.  He 
suggests  also  that  the  extra  day  at  the 
end  of  leap  year  be  called  “Universal 
Day”  and  that  it  too  be  observed  as  a 
world  holiday.  He  proposes  that  the  new 
month  in  the  year  be  called  “Liberty” 
month  and  be  placed  as  the  13th  month 
in  the  year.  This  new  calendar  is  said 
not  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  different  sects  all  over  the 
earth,  which  has  been  the  main  stumb¬ 
ling-block  heretofore  in  proposed  new 
calendars. 

■  Fruit  in  Ohio  was  very  short  this 
season  because  of  the  early  killing 
frosts.  A  large  proportion  of  the  apples 
that  did  develop  in  Northern  Ohio 
carried  a  curious  rust.  Most  of  the 
apples  were  very  small  or  deformed. 
These  defects,  Ohio  horticulturists  say, 
are  the  result  of  the  killing  frosts 
during  the  blossoming  season.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  unopened  apple  buds 
that  survived  were  thus  marked  and 
stunted.  Oddly,  the  peaches  were  able 
to  withstand  more  cold  than  the  apples 
last  Soring.  This  was  because  the  peach 
carries  a  heavier  “shuck”  than  the 
apple,  and  the  freeze  came  at  a  time 
when  the  shuck  happened  to  be  in  its 
most  protective  period.  c.  w.  e. 
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Estimating  Age  of  Horses 

The  general  appearance  of  a  horse 
serves  as  a  partial  guide  in  estimating 
its  age.  If  it  shows  deep,  sunken  cav¬ 
ities  over  the  eyes,  known  as  the  su- 
pra-orbital  cavity,  it  usually  indicates 
advanced  years,  that  is,  12  to  14  or  over. 
In  younger  horses,  this  cavity  is  only 
slightly  depressed,  and  in  well  condi¬ 
tioned  young  horses  up  to  five  years,  is 
almost  flush  with  the  head.  Condition 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  be¬ 
cause  a  fat  horse  that  is  carrying  con¬ 
siderable  age  will  appear  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  a  younger  animal  that  is 
in  a  thin,  run-down  condition.  An  old 
horse  has  a  tendency  to  have  the  neck 
bones  show  up  more  prominently.  It 
will  also  move  with  a  stiffer  and  more 
stilted  action,  especially  at  the  trot. 
Bone  and  other  unsoundnesses  are  more 
common  on  horses  that  are  past  nine  or 
10  years  old. 

The  shape  and  wear  of  the  teeth,  es¬ 
pecially  the  incisor  or  front  teeth,  af¬ 
ford  the  most  reliable  guide  in  deter¬ 
mining  a  horse’s  age.  After  nine  years 
of  age,  the  back  teeth,  known  as  the 
molars  and  pre-molars,  wear  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  sharp  edge  is  formed  on 
the  outside  of  these  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  also  on  the  inside  of  the  ones  in 
the  lower  jaw.  This  may  develop  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  pain,  and 
thus  interfere  with  proper  eating  and 
digestion.  When  such  a  condition  oc¬ 
curs,  a  veterinarian  should  be  called  in 
and  the  teeth  filed  off.  This  operation 
is  known  as  floating.  If  the  teeth  have 
been  floated,  the  outer  edges  have  a 
flat  feel. 

The  incisors  come  in  as  permanent 
teeth  in  pairs  simultaneously  for  both  | 
upper  and  lower  jaws.  The  permanent 
teeth  are  much  larger  and  darker  than 
the  colt,  or  temporary  teeth.  The 
front  and  first  pairs  come  in  at  from 
two  and  one-half  to  three  years;  next 
pair  one  on  each  side,  top  and  bottom, 
before  four  years,  and  the  last  pairs  at 
about  five  years.  The  canines,  one  on 
each  side,  above  and  below,  are  located 
between  the  front  and  back  teeth.  They 
erupt  on  the  gelding  and  stallion  as  per¬ 
manents  at  about  five  years.  Mares  oc¬ 
casionally  have  canines,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  for  them  to  do  so,  as  it  may 
indicate  a  shy  breeding  condition. 

The  shape  of  the  surface  of  the  in¬ 
cisors  does  not  vary  to  any  marked  de-  j 
gree,  except  as  influenced  by  age,  nor 
can  it  be  altered  by  artificial  means.  At 
five  yeai*s  old,  a  horse’s  incisor  teeth  are 
somewhat  oval  shaped,  extending  from 
side  to  side;  at  nine  years  they  tend  to 
become  almost  round  on  the  surface, 
and  from  this  age  they  become  increas¬ 
ingly  oval  shaped  from  front  to  rear. 

The  so-called  cups  are  made  by  the 
hollow  cavity  extending  down  into  the 
center  of  each  incisor  tooth.  At  six 
years  of  age,  the  center  pair,  in  the 
lower  jaw  only,  show  more  wear  than 
the  others.  At  seven  years  the  next 
adjacent  pair  show  some  wear;  and  at 
eight  the  last  pair  in  the  lower  jaw 
show  wear.  The  three  pairs  of  incisors 
in  the  upper  jaw,  show  wear  appreci¬ 
ably,  one  year  apart,  from  this  point 
on.  Thus,  at  11  years,  the  horse  is  prac¬ 
tically  smooth  mouthed. 

When  driving  horses  were  used  ex¬ 
tensively  and  good  ones  sold  for  high 
prices,  a  reprehensible  practice  called 
“Bishoping”  was  sometimes  indulged  in. 
This  consisted  in  drilling  holes  in  the 
incisor  teeth  to  make  them  appear  to 
belong  to  a  young  horse.  Therefore,  it 
is  important  to  know  and  evaluate  the 
surface  shape  of  the  teeth  as  well  as  to 
examine  the  cups. 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  way 
the  teeth  wear,  depending  on  the  feed 
and  care  of  the  horse.  A  colt  that  has 
been  fed  little  or  no  grain  will  be 
slower  in  developing,  and  consequently 
later  in  manifesting  its  teeth  indica¬ 
tions.  An  overshot  or  undershot  jaw 
will  also  result  in  imperfect  or  abnor¬ 
mal  wear.  The  angle  of  the  teeth  rel¬ 
ative  to  slope  and  position  must,  there¬ 
fore,  also  be  studied.  Young  horses 
have  a  more  perpendicular  angle  to 
their  teeth.  The  relation  of  the  gum 
line  to  the  teeth  should  be  examined. 
In  older  horses  past  12,  the  gums  are 
more  receded.  As  the  horse  gets  over 
14  the  teeth  become  more  yellow  in 
color.  If  all  of  these  various  indica¬ 
tions  are  considered,  studied  and  com¬ 
pared,  they  will  form  a  reliable  basis 
for  estimating  the  age  of  a  horse.  It 
is  only  by  carefully  examining  and  com¬ 
paring  the  mouths  of  many  horses  that 
one  can  become  expert  in  this  practice. 


Soybeans  and  Soft  Pork 

If  whole  soybeans  are  fed  to  the 
extent  of  much  above  19  percent  of 
the  total  hog  ration,  they  will  probably 
produce  soft  pork.  Also,  they  are  not 
needed  in  quantities  above  10  percent 
to  provide  sufficient  protein.  A  mixture 
of  90  pounds  of  ground  oats  and  10 
pounds  of  soybeans  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  breed  sows,  boai’S  and  gilts. 
However,  oats  are  too  high  in  fiber 
to  be  efficient  for  fattening  hogs.  Corn 
or  barley  are  more  economical  and 
satisfactory.  They  can  be  fed  in  varying 
mixtures  or  separate  in  the  ratio  of  90 
pounds  of  grain  and  10  pounds  of  soy¬ 
beans.  If  soft  pork  results  from  the 
feeding  of  too  large  amounts  of  soybeans, 
it  is  very  undesirable.  It  will  liquify  at 
ordinary  room  temperature  and  also 
does  not  keep  well. 


These  men  were  sold  their  first  John  Deere  on 
features  they  thought  a  farm  tractor  should  have.  But 
they  enthusiastically  bought  their  second  .  .  .  third  .  .  . 
fourth  .  .  .  even  fifth  John  Deere  on  first-hand  knoivl - 
edge  of  its  performance  in  the  field! 


JOHN  DEERE  TRAC 

NOT  one  of  them  carries  an  order  blank — not  one 
is  on  the  John  Deere  payroll.  But  their  enthusiasm 
has  been  responsible  for  many  a  sale.  They  are  typical 
of  the  “steady  customers’*  for  John  Deere  Two-Cyl¬ 
inder  Tractors  . . .  and  there  are  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them. 


Mjdel  “B" 
2-plow  size. 
Seven  types. 


John  Deere 


Moline ,  Illinois 


Model  “GM" 
3-plow  size. 


Model  "A" 
2-3-plow  size. 
Seven  types. 


Model  "H” ' 
1 -2-plow  size. 
Two  types. 


Model  “D” 
3-4-plow  size. 


If  you’re  in  need  of  a  tractor,  check  up  on  the  out¬ 
standing  advantages  of  economy  in  operation  and  up¬ 
keep  of  the  John  Deere  .  .  .  the  simplicity  for  more  de¬ 
pendable  performance  . . .  the  easier,  on-the-farm  main¬ 
tenance  .  .  .  the  ease  of  handling  .  .  .  the  durability  for 
longer  life  which  John  Deere  tivo-cylinder  engine  de - 
sign  gives  you. 

John  Deere  Tractors  are  rolling  off  the  assembly 
lines  in  twenty  up-to-the-minute  models  and  six  power 
sizes — for  every  farm  .  .  .  every  crop  .  .  .  every  pocket- 
book.  If  you  cannot  get  one  immediately,  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  the  type  and  size  that  fits  your  needs  will 
be  available.  Get  in  touch  with  your  John  Deere  dealer 
today. 


Dec.  7,  1945 

“At  present  we  have  13  John 
Deere  tractors  including  all 
sizes.  Some  are  10  years  old  and 
are  still  ^oing  strong.” 

M.  A.  Sanborn 
Dover-Foscroft,  Mo. 


Nov.  23,  1945 

"Last  year  /  used  two  John 
Deere  Model  "B"  tractors,  and  a 
Model  "A".  By  working  in 
shifts,  I  kept  these  three  frac- 
tors  running  virtually  night  and 
day  from  Spring  until  late  Fall." 

Claude  A.  Goodrich 

Epping,  N.  H. 

★  ★  ★ 

Nov.  27,  1945 

“I  bought  a  Model  “B”  trac¬ 
tor  about  four  years  ago,  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  my  brother 
who  has  had  his  Model  “B” 
since  1938.  Both  of  these  trac¬ 
tors  work  every  day  in  the  year.” 


Romeo  Charleboise 
Vergennes,  Vermont 


Oct.  23,  1945 

"I  can  conscientiously  recom • 
mend  your  tractors  and  equip - 
men  f  to  anyone.  If  I  had  not 
had  my  two  John  Deere  trac~ 
tors,  I  could  not  have  attained 
the  peak  of  production  I  reached 
during  the  past  few  years." 

R.  H.  George 
Bradford,  Pa. 

★  ★  ★ 

June  26,  1945 

"I  purchased  my  first  John 
Deere  tractor  Model  “B”  in  1937 
and  in  1942  my  second  Model 
"B”  equipped  with  lights  and 
starter.” 

David  Symonds 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

★  ★  ★ 

June  25,  194S 

"We  bought  our  first  John 
Deere  tractor,  a  Model  "B"  In 
1938.  It  is  still  in  fine  working 
condition  after  six  years.  In 

1943  we  bought  a  John  Deere 

Model  "A"  for  general  purpose 
Work." 

Arthur  L.  Stett 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 
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HIGH  GRADE  To  take  over  and  develop 

ft  rcif  A  HI  sales  force  for  SILOS 
,>/ll  .r.NIVl  f\  IY  throughout  New  England. 

___  _  Commissions  should  earn 

lA/  A  |U '  I '  |i’  II  $5000  and  upwards  depend- 

ww  r11  ^  ■*  a~r  ing  on  activity.  Excellent 

permanent  opportunity  with  live  established  concern. 
Write  giving  enough  details  to  justify  interview. 
BOX  2655,  Care  Bural  New-Yorker. 


LIFE  BEGINS  WITH  CALF  MANNA 

When  Calf  Manna  comes  rolling  through  the  gate,  life 
begins  on  the  farm.  If  it’s  the  first  time  (for  Calf  Manna 
makes  thousands  of  new  friends  every  year),  you  will  discover 
the  farmer  anticipating  results  such  as  his  neighbor  has  been 
getting — feeding  it  to  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  chickens,  etc. 

If  it’s  the  tenth  time,  or  the  hundredth  (for  Calf  Manna 
holds  its  friends  year  after  year),  you  will  discover  even 
Rover,  the  dog,  and  Tom,  the  cat,  eyeing  the  big  white  bag 
with  the  red  circle,  for  these  sweet  -  smelling,  shiny -brown 
pellets  appeal  to  every  animal  and  fowl  on  the  farm. 

Farmers,  breeders,  feeders  in  every  county  in  every  state 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  —  more  and  more  all  the  time—- turn  to  Calf 
Manna  for  results. 

For  a  three-cent  stamp  you  can  find  out 
what  it  does  and  why  . . .  and  how 

Tell  us  in  which  type  of  livestock  you  are 
interested.  Follow  that  inspiration  —  Write 
today. 

Address  nearest  office: 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY  CALF  MANNA  DEPT.  C-2E 
Dept.  C-2W-J  060  Stuorf  Bldg.  Cornofion  Bldg. 

Seattle  1,  Wc»h.  Oconomowot,  Wi*. 


CALF  MANNA 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to 
buy  livestock.  They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  ad¬ 
vertised  here  and  that  they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  m 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small 
but  big  sales  frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make 
a  special  low  rate  of  85  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $11.90  per  inch,  for  livestock  adver¬ 
tisements  (about  seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  re¬ 
quired  from  ail  new  advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tli  Street,  New  York  City 


EXCLUSIVE 

FEATURES 

account  for  the  superior 
performance  of 

ANDERSON 

MILKERS 


•  Anderson  Milkers  are  equipped  with  the 
best  milk  claw  we  know  how  to  build.  It  is 
more  expensive  to  make  but  it  pays  dividends 
through  its  superior  performance.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  easy,  thorough  cleaning  and  meets 
all  Health  Department  requirements.  The 
Anderson  claw  has  no  curves  or  obstructions. 
To  clean,  just  run  a  brush  straight  through  all 
milk  passages. 

The  claw  is  large  enough,  and  tube  connec¬ 
tions  are  placed  far  enough  apart,  so  that  teat 
cups  hang  in  a  natural  position  even  on  cows 
with  large  udders.  Air  leakage  is  prevented, 
and  the  cups  stay  on  and  milk  better. 

Anderson  Milkers  milk  faster,  more  uni¬ 
formly,  and  better.  Easily  operated.  See  your 
Anderson  dealer  or  write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation. 


ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  INC 

JAMESTOWN,  N  .  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  MILKER  MANUFACTURERS  IN  BUSINESS  TODAY 


Junior  Farmers 


The  East  Harpswell  Humming  Bees 
4-H  Club  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine, 
has  organized  and  elected  its  officers 
for  1946.  The  leader  is  Lubelle  Darling, 
and  the  officers:  pres.  Mary  Dunning; 
vice-pres.  Kenneth  Toothaker;  sec. 
Edith  Toothaker;  treas.  Maxine  Dunn¬ 
ing;  chee.r  leader,  Harmon  Toothaker; 
song  leader,  Fay  Matthews;  and  color 
bearer,  Fred  Toothaker.  Bolster’s  Mills 
Blue  Eagles  4-H  Club  elected  the 
following  officers  at  a  recent  meeting 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Seilonen,  the  leader:  pres.  Mary 
Knightly;  vice-pres.  Robert  Roderick; 
sec.  Gordon  Allard;  treas.  John  Seil¬ 
onen;  color  bearer.  Kermit  Allard.  Just 
Us  Girls  Club  of  Bridgeton  report  the 
following  elections:  pres.  Kathleen 
Leighton;  vice-pres.  Joyce  Whitehouse; 
treas.  Marrolyn  Thompson;  sec.  Louise 
Brooks;  cheer  leader,  Frumina  Ross. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Pendexter  leads  this  group, 
assisted  by  Lena  Bradley.  Steep  Falls 
Victors  Club  have  reported  two  meet¬ 
ings  held  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  at  their  first  meeting: 
pres.  Patty  Bourgeois;  vice-pres.  Nola 
Skillings;  sec.  Ellen  Chaplin;  treas. 
Gwendolyn  Norton;  cheer  leaders, 
Alberta  Harmon  and  Annie  Skillings; 
color  bearer,  Betty  Hodgton. 


“Feet  First  and  Last”  is  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  health  slogan  for  1946.  Feet 
are  important  to  health,  appearance, 
and  as  a  means  of  transportation.  Foot 
troubles  can  be  felt  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  they  start  at  a  very  age. 
Feet  are  partly  responsible  for  many 
accidents,  such  as  running  in  front  of 
cars,  dashing  down  the  stairs,  falling 
over  carelessly  placed  toys,  slipping  on 
small  rugs.  How  to  prevent  these  acci¬ 
dents  would  make  good  topics  for  4-H 


Council  activities,  let  the  Council  help 
him  more;  if  4-H’ers’  parents  would 
take  a  greater  interest  in  4-H,  the 
members  themselves  would  take  a 
greater  interest;  if  the  leaders,  parents, 
members  and  agents  would  cooperate 
more  fully,  it  would  be  better  for 
everyone  concerned. 

Albert  Hoefer,  State  4-H  Club  leader, 
spoke  briefly  to  the  delegates  on,  “A 
Dare  and  a  Challenge.”  Mr.  Hoefer 
dared  the  delegates  to  find  out  why 
4-H  Club  members  drop  out  when  they 
reach  the  ages  ranging  from  13-16 
years,  and  he  challenged  the  older 
Council  members  to  give  to  the  younger 
members  what  they  themselves  had 
received  through  4-H  training. 

A  reception  sponsored  by  the 
Chenango  County  Clearing  House  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  all  local  and  some  State 
rural  organizations  participating,  was 
recently  held  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Case.  This  was 
given  in  honor  of  his  25th  anniversary 
as  4-H  Club  leader  of  Chenango  County. 
During  this  period  he  has  developed 
this  work  to  where  it  has  become  noted, 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  counties  for 
successful  4-H  projects  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  America. 

The  4-H  Club  regular  membership 
in  Jefferson  County  for  1945  increased 
to  2,053,  a  gain  of  51  per  cent  over  the 
regular  members  in  1944.  Community 
4-H  Clubs  for  the  year  increased  to  135 
in  number  compared  to  98  clubs  in  1944, 
an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  There  were 
also  251  “victory”  members  enrolled  to 
make  a  total  membership  in  the  county 
of  2,304,  which  makes  Jefferson  the 
leading  county  in  the  State  in  regular 
membership  and  sixth  in  total  member¬ 
ship.  Wilbur  Pope  of  Smithville,  was 
selected  as  State  4-H  leadership  win¬ 
ner,  and  Donald  Turnbull,  State  boys’ 


Ann  Marie  Woods,  although  only  six  years  old.  helps  take  care  of  the  cliickeiis 
at  her  father’ s  farm  near  Dickinson  Center  in  Franklin  County ,  New  York . 


club  meetings.  Other  topics  might  in¬ 
clude  making  footprints  of  bare  feet, 
to  show  imperfections;  talks  on  select¬ 
ing  shoes  and  socks,  demonstrations  on 
bathing  feet,  cutting  toe  nails  and  keep¬ 
ing  shoes  in  repair.  A  hike  and  a  trip 
to  a  shoe  factory  will  also  help  create 
more  interest  in  foot  health. 

Records  of  Massachusetts  cattle  sales 
list  many  former  and  present  4-H  club 
membei’S  as  consignors,  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  value  of  this  training.  There 
were  approximately  550  dairy  club 
members  enrolled  in  the  State  this  past 
year.  At  the  last  Massachusetts  Jersey 
Sale  held  at  Northampton  Fairgrounds, 
nine  4-H  animals  were  sold.  From  this 
number,  three  topped  their  respective 
classes,  two  placed  second,  and  one 
third.  An  animal  consigned  by  Craig 
Fletcher  of  Lanesboro,  Berkshire 
County,  topped  the  4-H  animals  at  $610, 
and  those  of  Rhetta  Fletcher  and  Faith 
Clapp  of  Leeds,  Hampshire  County, 
sold  at  $550  each.  At  the  1945  New 
England  Holstein  sale,  also  held  at  the 
same  place,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
Massachusetts  consignors  were  former 
4-H  members.  Among  these  were 
Gordon  Cook,  junior  partner  of  J.,G. 
Cook  and  Son  of  Amherst,  Hampshire 
County;  Preston  Davenport,  junior 
partner  of  W.  J.  Davenport  and  Son, 
Shelburne  Falls.  Franklin  County;  B. 
W  Flint  of  East  Mansfield,  Bristol 
County;  Steven  Sena  of  East  Hampton, 
Hampshire  County;  and  Osborn  C.  West 
also  of  Hadley,  Hampshire  County,  a 
junior  partner  of  E.  P.  and  O.  C.  West. 


The  New  York  State  4-H  Club 
ouncil  was  recently  held  in  Syracuse, 
here  were  various  discussion  groups  in 
hich  the  following  topics  were  dis- 
issed:  “How  May  We  Expand  Our 
H  Club  Council  Program  to  Meet  the 
eeds  of  Clubs  and  Club  Members? 
Does  the  Present  4-H  Program  Meet 
,e  Needs  of  Older  Youth?”  “How  Can 
ore  Leadership  Training  Be  Fostered 
i  Our  Council  Program?”  “How  Can 
re  Strengthen  the  Relationship  Be¬ 
tween  Member,  Parent,  Leader  and 

Some  of  the  main  points  brought  out 
ere:  Give  more  Council  members 
-eater  responsibility;  don’t  let  the 
lub  Agent  have  the  whole  say  about 


achievement  winner,  both  of  whom  at¬ 
tended  the  last  National  Congress  at 
Chicago  held  recently. 

Onondaga  County  Holstein  boy  cham¬ 
pion,  Robert  Hill,  Elbridge,  was  a  New 
York  State  member  that  placed  in  the 
“Excellent”  group;  and  County  Hol¬ 
stein  girl  champion,  Jean  Pendergast, 
Borodino,  placed  in  the  State  Award  of 
Merit  group.  Cash  awards  were  $5.00 
and  $3.00  respectively,  and  Bob  also 
received  a  junior  membership  in  the 
State  association.  In  the  1945  Swine 
Feeding  and  Management  Contest, 
James  Gram,  Fabius,  was  the  winner. 
He  received  a  $5.00  cash  award.  Lewis 
Duffy,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  won  a  $2.00  award 
of  Merit  in  the  Sheep  Farm  Flock, 
Feeding  and  Management  Contest. 
Florence  Hawkins,  Marietta,  and  Allen 
Gaines,  Fabius,  received  $1.00  awards 
in  the  Dairy  Record  Keeping  Contest. 
Edward  Luchsinger,  Onondaga  Hill,  was 
the  Onondaga  County  champion  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate  at  the  last  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  annual  meeting.  D. 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  December  1945  are 
as  follows: 

•  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  Inc.. $4. 07  $.0844 


Sbawangunk  Co-op.  Inc...  4.01  .0853 

tConsumer-Farmer- Co-op. .  3.985  .0848 

*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op .  3.89  .0827 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc...,  3.685  .0784 

Four  County  Creameries...  3.68  .0782 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.665  .0779 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.665  .0779 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op....  3.64  .0774 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.^ .  3.63  .0772 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  3.63  .0772 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.63  .0772 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.595  .0765 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.58  .0762 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.58  .0762 

Roselake  Dairies .  3.535  .0752 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.53  .0751 


These  are  basic  prices.  Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the  actual 
return  Is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Administrator's  prices  are:  New  York  $3.64; 
Koehester,  $3.70;  Buffalo,  $3.70. 

'Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return  more 
than  $3.47  and  42  cents  is  held  in  reserve, 
f Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
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Water  -  Powered  Generator 

I  have  a  camp  on  which  I  have  a  65- 
pound  pressure  on  three-fourth  inch 
water  pipe,  gravity  fed.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  in 
which  the  water  could  be  used  to 
generate  electric  power.  Whatever 
suggestion  you  may  have  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  If  you  think  that 
this  method  would  not  work,  please 
advise.  a.  b. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

The  impulse  type  of  water  wheels, 
commonly  called  water  motors,  has 
been  operated  by  water  piped  by 
gravity  from  creeks  or  springs  to  satis¬ 
factorily  operate  small  electric  genera¬ 
tors  and  battery  home  lighting  plants. 
A  water  motor  consists  of  a  rotor 
carrying  specially  designed  buskets  on 
its  circumference.  It  will  operate  on  a 
small  amount  of  water  under  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  head.  The  water  is 
supplied  to  the  impulse  wheel  through 
a  special  form  of  nozzle. 

A  three-fourth  inch  pipe  with  65 
pounds  static  head  would  supply  but  a 
fraction  of  one  horsepower,  and  would 
not  be  a  practical  source  of  electric 
power  for  a  camp.  However,  if  the 
source  of  water  is  adequate  at  all  times, 
a  larger  pipe  line  might  be  installed  to 
power  a  small  installation  very 
cheaply. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  one 
or  more  manufacturing  companies  for 
literature  on  developing  small  water 
powers.  Before  they  can  advise  you 
concerning  their  products,  they  would 
have  to  know  the  following: 

(a)  Total  head  or  fall  between  source 
of  water  and  proposed  site  of  water 
motor;  (b)  amount  of  water  available 
at  source  in  gallons  per  minute;  (c)  is 
stream  flow  constant,  if  not  give  mini¬ 
mum  flow;  (d)  length  of  pipe  required; 
(e)  what  equipment  will  use  the  elec¬ 
tric  power;  and  (f)  the  maximum  watt¬ 
age  that  will  be  used  at  any  one  time. 

Cyclone  Seeder  for  Buckwheat 

I  have  a  Cyclone  Seeder  and  wish  to 
use  it  for  broadcasting  buckwheat.  I 
would  like  to  know  in  what  position 
to  set  the  lever  to  sow  50  pounds  per 
acre.  c.  e.  f. 

Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 

The  Cyclone  Seed  Sower  is  carried  by 
a  shoulder  strap.  The  seed  is  scattered 
by  vanes  on  a  distributor  wheel  which 
is  turned  by  hand-crank  through  a  high 
gear  ratio.  The  speed  of  the  distributor 
wheel  will  scatter  heavy  seeds  such  as 
wheat  or  rye  over  a  swath  of  30  or 
more  feet  depending  on  how  fast  the 
hand  crank  is  turned. 

Varieties  of  buckwheat  vary  in  size 
and  weight  of  kernels;  therefore  it  is 
possible  to  give  only  approximate  di¬ 
rections  for  setting  the  seeder.  I  would 
suggest  that  No.  5  notch  or  about  the 
same  as  for  rye  would  be  about  right. 
The  setting  should  be  varied  depending 
on  the  width  of  swath,  the  walking 
speed,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  seed 
feeds  out  of  the  knapsack.  One  Should 
always  check  the  seeding  rate  by'  de¬ 
termining  how  far  the  seed  scatters; 
subtract  one  yard  as  you  will  probably 
need  to  overlap  the  next  swath.  This 
will  give  you  the  width  of  the  swath. 
Then  pace  off  the  length  of  swath  re¬ 
quired  for  one-fourth  acre.  If  you  want 
50  pounds  to  the  acre,  a  little  over  12 
pounds  should  be  used  to  cover  the 
above  area.  To  obtain  good  results  with 
this  seeder,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
knapsack  at  least  three-fourths  full  of 
seed  at  all  times,  walk  steadily  in  a 
straight  line,  overlap  each  swath,  and 
turn  the  crank  at  a  regular  speed.  Al¬ 
ways  start  the  crank  before  opening 
the  seedgate  and  close  the  seedgate  be¬ 
fore  stopping  the  crank.  This  last  is 
particularly  important  with  small  grass 
seeds. 


Conserve  Feed  Supplies 

During  1945,  about  123  billion  pounds 
of  milk  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  slightly  over  26  million  cows, 
an  average  production  of  4,800  pounds 
,  per  cow.  About  19  million  tons  of  grain 
were  required  to  produce  that  amount 
of  milk.  For  1946,  the  tentative  milk 
goal  is  120.5  billion  pounds,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  about 
650,000.  fower  cows  milked  this  year 
than  in  1945.  Domestic  supplies  of 
feeds  are  not  as  great  as  in  1945,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  on  many 
farms  to  practice  conservation  of  all 
available  supplies. 

Dairy  cattle  consume  large  quantities 
of  roughage,  as  well  as  concentrates. 
Extension  of  the  pasture  feeding  season 
by  sowing  late  grasses  such  as  Sudan, 
and  improving  the  quality  of  the  hay 
fed  with  early  cuttings,  will  result  in 
reducing  somewhat  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  various  classes  of  livestock  for 
the  available  feed.  The  maximum  use  of 
these  high  quality  roughages  will  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  lower  protein  grain 
mixtures,  to  the  extent  that  the  protein 
content  need  not  be  more  than  16  per 
cent. 


Livestock  Markets  &  Prices 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

Market  receipts  are  averaging  only  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  per  cent  of  normal  due  to 
the  meat  industry  strike.  Small  slaughterers 
and  packers  that  have  come  to  an  agreement 
with  labor,  and  order  buyers  handled  re¬ 
ceipts  and  cleared  the  markets.  This  meat 
went  to  hospitals,  public  institutions  and 
the  sick,  with  the  armed  forces  taking  any 
remainder. 

CHICAGO 

Cattle  —  Demand  broad  and  market  active. 
Choice  fed  steers  and  yearlings,  including 
yearling  heifers,  steady,  $18.00  paid  for  strict¬ 
ly  choice  kinds.  Fifty  loads  of  choice  •steers 
brought  $18.00,  Chicago  ceiling.  Mixed  to 
good  heifers,  $16.50  to  $17.60;  bulk  of  lower 
grades  of  slaughter  steers,  $15.50  to  $17.90. 
Cows  and  bulls  steady  and  scarce.  Fat  cows 
that  were  beefy  and  weighty  sold  for  $14.50: 
bulk,  $10.00  to  $12.50;  cutters,  $8.75  down- 
weighty  sausage  bulls,  $13.75;  good  and 
choice  vealers  brought  $15.00  to  $15.50. 

Hogs  —  Active  and  steady  at  the  Chicago 
ceiling  price  of  $14.85  for  best  grades  of 
barrows  and  gilts  weighing  over  180  lbs. 
Sows  brought  $14.10,  ceiling  price.  Complete 
clearance,  with  many  unfilled  orders. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Generally  steady  with 
a  top  of  $15.25,  paid  for  one  load  of  strictly 
good  and  choice  98-lb.  Colorado  fed  lambs; 
bulk  of  good  and  choice  fed  wooled  Westerns 
averaging  up  to  117  lbs.,  $15.00  to  $15.10;  a 
few  good  to  choice  Natives,  $14.75  to  $15.30; 
choice  108-lb.  Summer  shorn  fed  lambs, 
fr4-50tv.  Native  slaughter  ewes,  $7.50  down. 
No  offerings  in  other  classes  and  grades, 
except  for  some  scattering  Native  slaughter 
sales. 

BUFFALO 

Cattle  —  The  steer  market  was  very  active 
and  fully  25  cents  higher.  A  top  of  $17.75 
was  paid  for  a  bunch  of  white-faced  steers, 
averaging  close  to  950  lbs.  Several  other 
loads  of  white-faced  steers  weighing  from 
850  to  1,000  lbs.,  were  sold  from  $17.00  to 
$17.50.  The  bulk  of  the  fed  cattle  brought 
from  $15.75  to  $16.50.  Only  a  few  head  of 
poor  grade  steers  sold  as  low  as  $14.00.  Cow 
and  bull  market  strong  and  active.  A  few 
fancy  beef  cows  sold  up  to  $14.00;  fat  cows, 
$10.50  to  $11.50;  cutters,  $8.00  to  $9.00; 
weighty  canners.  $7.00  to  $8.00;  light,  thin 
canners,  $5.00  to  $6.00.  A  few  fat  dairy 
heifers  sold  up  to  $14.00;  with  quite  a  few 
selling  at  $11.00  to  $13.50;  medium  heifers, 
$9.50  to  $10.25.  A  few  fancy  bulls  up  to 
$13.25;  heavyweights.  $12.00  to  $13.00; 
mediumweight  bulls,  $10.50  to  $12  00;  light¬ 
weights,  $9.00  to  $10.00;  a  few  thin  bulls 
sold  for  $7.00. 

Calves  —  The  calf  market  opened  strong. 
Good  calves  sold  at  the  Buffalo  ceiling  price 
of  $18.40;  mediums,  $17.50,  down;  culls, 
$15.00,  down;  light,  common  calves,  $12.00, 
down. 

Hogs  —  The  hog  market  was  active  at 
ceiling  prices,  with  $15.25  being  paid  for 
handy  weight  hogs;  most  sows,  $14.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Lamb  market  steady, 
with  good  lambs  booked  at  $15.25  to  $15.75; 
mediums.  $13.50  to  $14.50;  culls,  $11.50  to 
$12.50;  light,  common  lambs  lower.  Sheep 
steady,  bulk  of  good  sheep,  $6.50  to  $7.25; 
mediums,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  cull  ewes,  $3.00 
to  $4.00. 

PITTSBURGH 


Digging  a  Well  In  Clay 

I  wish  to  have  a  water  well  in  a 
field  of  heavy  clay.  I  will  use  a  hand 
pump.  Having  dug  four  feet,  I  find  the 
ground  too  hard  to  dig  further.  The 
water  level  is  20  feet  below  surface  all 
over  this  area.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  drive  a 
well  point  or  to  use  an  augur;  also 
where  to  buy  the  item  recommended? 

New  York  A.  n. 

Your  success  in  using  a  well  point 
will  depend  on  the  chances  of  striking 
an  underlying  rock.  Personally  I  would 
prefer  to  lose  two  or  three  well  points 
rather  than  have  to  use  an  augur  in 
hard  ground.  Well  points  are  available 
at  most  stores  that  sell  plumbing  ma¬ 
terials,  or  from  mail  order  catalogues. 
They  are  available  in  two  typfes,  the 
regular  type  for  sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
and  the  washer  type  for  heavy  gravel 
or  rocky  soil.  I  would  recommend  the 
latter  type  in  your  situation.  In  addition 
to  the  well  point,  you  will  need  four 
lengths  of  five  foot  drive  pipe,  three 
couplings  and  a  drive  cap. 

To  drive  a  well  point  with  a  maul, 
one  must  be  rather  expert  at  striking 
the  drive  cap,  because  if  one  pulls  his 
blows  the  least  bit.  the  well  point  will 
not  enter  vertically.  It  is  easier  to  rig 
a  pile  driver  head  with  2x4’s,  using  a 
block  of  hard  wood  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter  and  four  or  five  feet  long 
for  the  weight.  Then  with  rope  and 
pulley,  one  can  easily  drive  a  point 
in  very  hard  ground.  w.  M.  F. 


Cattle  —  Good  demand,  market  strong  on 
fit,  JLra?es-  G°°d  to  choice,  dry  fed  steers, 
$16.75  to  $18.00;  good,  fat  steers,  $16.00  to 
$16.50;  medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs., 
$14.50  to  $15.75;  tidy,  1,050  to  1,150  lbs., 
$16.00  to  $17.50;  fair,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $12.00 
to  $15.50;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $9  50 
I0  Common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $7.00 

i°  Common  to  good  fat  cows,  $5.00 

S,i2-0„0-  Heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.00 
to  $i5.00. 

Calves  —  Supply  light,  market  steady. 
Veal  calves,  $17.00  to  $18.40;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $5.50  to  $15.00. 

Hogs  —  Receipts  light,  market  steady. 
Heavy  hogs,  325  to  400  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $15.20; 
best.  $15.20;  good,  120  to  150  lbs.,  $15.00; 
pigs,  as  to  quality.  $14.65  to  $15.15;  common 

i°  f?,°lroughs'  $12-50  to  $14.00;  stags,  $9.50 
to  $ld,00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Market  steady  to 
strong.  Prime  wethers,  $7.00  to  $7.50;  good 
mixed,  $6.00  to  $6.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
L.enn  eP’  $4.50  to  $5.25;  culls  and  common, 
!  Larnibs,  culls  to  choice,  $8.00 

10  $16.00, 

JERSEY  CITY 

Cattle —  Strong  to  higher;  good  to  low 

S18>5f|e’to5«iR°fin1'1r'0  lb"  stfeTs  ,and  >'earlings, 
$18.50  \o  $18.60.  Cows  and  bulls  scarce  and 

active,  averaging  25  cents  higher;  few 
common  to  medium  cows,  $10.25  to  $12  50- 
bulk  canner  and  cutter  cows.  $8.00  to  $9.75 : 
fl£Ltand  mediumweight  sausage  bulls,  $10  25 
to  $13.00;  weighty  bulls,  $13.75. 

Calves  Market  unevenly  and  erratically 
higher,  some  sales  up  $1.00.  A  few  medium 
l°oc£oice;-vealer?-  weighing  around  120  lbs., 
$18  60  ceiling  price;  medium  to  good  vealers 
?hld  |11\ul^t+r  fflves,  weighing  up  to  350 
lbs..  $15.50  to  $18.00;  common.  $13.50. 

mmted  steady,  light  re- 
ceipts,  $15.50  down,  paid  for  finished  barrows 
and  gilts. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Market  averaged  25 
cents  higher  Medium  to  choice  lambs.  75 
tc!L  ,  ?16-50>  going  to  small  killers: 

odd-lot  cull  lambs,  $10.00;  cull  ewes,  $4.00. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  COWS’  UDDERS 

FULL  MILKING  AND  TROUBLE  FREE 


No  matter  how  well  you  feed  or  how 
smartly  you  operate  your  dairy,  trou¬ 
ble  at  the  point  of  production  .  .  .  the 
udder  and  teats  .  .  .  can  spoil  every¬ 
thing.  Any  sore,  chap,  cut  or  injury 
makes  the  milking  hard,  causes  the 
cow  to  hold  up  the  milk,  lowers  the 
yield.  Use  Bag  Balm,  the  lanolin- 
loaded  ointment  that’s  antiseptic-on- 
contact  to  keep  udder  and  teats  soft 
and  pliable.  Besides  promoting  rapid 
healing  of  tender  udder  tissues,  Bag 
Balm  is  very  economical  .  .  .  spreads 
right  and  stays  on  long  enough  to  be 


FREE  COW  BOOK.  Send  for  your  copy  of 
“Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health.”  It  helps  you 
meet  scores  of  the  day-by-day  problems  of 
dairy  operation  and  cow  health. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


effective.  Just  the  proper  texture  to 
contribute  to  proper  massage  of  Caked 
Bag  and  non-contagious  congestion. 
Put  Bag  Balm  on  guard;  accept  no 
substitute.  Big  10-oz.  package  only 
60^  at  feed  dealers,  general  stores, 
druggists. 


{ANTISEPTIC 
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All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool'  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazina 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 
Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25e  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &.  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldfl.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

■n  and 

Fishing 


Interesting  .  .  .  valuable  to  every  livestock 
feeder.  Contains  a  wealth  of  factual  material  .  .  .  special  informa¬ 
tion  on  feeding  pigs,  lambs,  colts,  kids  and  rabbits.  Complete  score 
card  for  judging  dairy  breeds  .  .  .  illustrates  how  to  fit  a  calf  for 
show.  Feeders,  4H  and  FFA  members — get  your  FREE  copy  now. 


Blatchford’s 

CALF  MANUAL 

and  Guide  to  Raising 
all  Young  Stock 


Please  send  me  FREE  Blatchford’s  Calf  Manual. 


|  I  raise  (No.  of)  Dairy 

|  Pigs - Horses _ 

|  Rabbits _ 

I 


Cows. 


.Lambs. 


.  Beef  Cattle- 
_ Goats_ 


R 


NAME. 


I 

|  TOWN. 

I 


_  STATE. 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Poultry  Outlook 

GOALS  for  the  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry  during  1946  have  now  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  They  call  for  a 
15  per  cent  reduction  in  eggs  and  a  17  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  on  farms.  The  consumption  of  poultry 
meat,  exclusive  of  turkeys,  is  estimated  to 
drop  slightly  due  to  the  greater  availabilty 
of  other  foods,  and  commercial  broiler  pro¬ 
ducers  are  already  estimating  a  30  per  cent 
decline  in  the  sale  of  their  birds  this  year. 
As  a  result,  the  sale  of  heavy  chicks  dropped 
materially  last  month. 

It  is,  however,  not  possible  as  yet  to  make 
any  full-year  observations  on  poultry  pros¬ 
pects.  The  countrywide  situation  is  too  un¬ 
certain  and  disturbed.  No  matter  how  soon 
the  strikes  may  be  settled,  it  is  a  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage  earners  have 
already  sacrificed  millions  of  dollars  in  wages, 
which  means  that  for  some  time  to  come  at 
least,  their  buying  habits  will  be  conservative 
and  they  may  not  be  inclined  to  pay  premium 
prices.  In  addition,  feed  manufacturers  have 
now  been  ordered  to  lower  the  use  of  protein 
meals  in  poultry  feeds,  after  April  30,  to 
not  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  amount  used 
last  year.  This  will  further  aggravate  the  un¬ 
certainty. 

It  is  therefore  largely  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  how  many  birds  and  eggs  should 
be  produced  throughout  1946.  Certainly,  the 
small  home  and  farm  flocks  will  be  just  as 
popular  and  important  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  It  is  the  commercial  poultryman 
who  is  faced  with  the  real  problem  of  gauging 
his  supply  to  meet  future  demand.  Emphasis 
should  therefore  be  placed  primarily  on 
quality  of  product.  Even  in  the  depression 
years  of  the  30’s,  the  quality  product  was  al¬ 
ways  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  market.  It 
would  be  well  to  keep  that  in  mind  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  1946. 


Past  as  a  Guide  to  Future 

WHEN  Washington  had  served  eight  years 
as  our  first  president,  he  refused  a  third 
term  and  advised  that  the  tenure  for  the 
presidency  be  limited  for  the  future  to  two 
terms  of  four  years  each.  He  cautioned  against 
the  tendency  to  regard  the  success  of  a 
political  party  as  more  important  than  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  its  citizens.  He 
told  of  the  hardships,  pain,  and  bloodshed 
caused  by  leaders  who  incite  the  people  to 
war,  and  pictured  with  prophetic  foresight 
the  possibilities  of  prosperity  and  comfort  for 
the  people  of  America  if  they  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  a  life  of  industry  and  peace  at  home, 
and  a  policy  of  non-interference  with  the 
conflicts  of  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

We  followed  Washington’s  policy  and  ad¬ 
vice,  with  one  slight  exception  in  the  case 
of  Mexico,  for  130  years.  But  we  broke  the 
tradition  in  Wilson’s  second  term,  to  which 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  on  a  pledge  of 
non-aggression.  In  World  War  II,  under 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  we  threw  the  non¬ 
aggression  policy  out  of  the  window,  and 
took  on  a  foremost  position  in  a  real  world 
war  for  which  we  had  made  no  preparation. 
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Germany  and  Japan  were  fully  prepared  for 
the  conflict.  Russia  was  actually  an  ally  of 
Germany;  Japan  had  made  headway  against 
China;  Italy  took  sides  with  Germany;  London 
was  harassed  by  enemy  air  raids.  The 
Japanese  surprised  us  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
conquered  the  Philippines.  Our  Atlantic  ship¬ 
ping  suffered  from  German  submarines. 

Suddenly,  we  were  galvanized  into  action. 
Our  factories  began  to  turn  out  war  materials. 
Our  ships,  tanks  and  guns  sought  the  enemy 
on  the  sea,  on  land  and  in  the  air.  Our  boys 
invaded  Africa,  Italy  and  Normandy.  They 
recaptured  France,  and  drove  into  Germany, 
and  with  the  Russians,  captured  Berlin. 
MacArthur  cleaned  up  the  South  Pacific 
islands.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  Philippines 
as  he  had  promised.  Since  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render,  he  has  been  the  ruler  of  Japan. 

We  are  glad  to  tell  this  story  because,  while 
it  is  known  to  all  of  us,  the  boys  on  the  ships, 
and  in  the  air  and  on  the  battle  fields  de¬ 
serve  that  their  services  be  acknowledged. 
Their  officers,  also,  did  a  splendid  job,  as  did 
the  nurses  and  WACs  who  were  a  comfort 
to  the  sick  and  injured,  and  performed  valiant 
service.  At  home,  the  men  in  the  shops  and 
factories  performed-  miracles  of  production, 
while  farmers,  despite  age  or  infirmity,  did 
a  job  of  supreme  merit.  Left  by  their  sons 
and  former  helpers,  the  farmers  tightened 
their  belts  and  kept  up  or  increased  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  farms,  even  with  ailing  tools 
which  could  not  be  replaced.  Nor  can  we  for¬ 
get  the  mothers,  who,  inspired  with  the 
thought  of  their  own  sons,  devoted  their  fail¬ 
ing  strength  to  the  production  of  the  farms 
that  their  labor  might  help  relieve  the  hunger 
of  their  sons  and  comrades. 

This  story  is  familiar  to  most  of  us.  It  is 
told  now  because  we  believe  we  are  at  a  cli¬ 
max  in  the  history  of  America.  As  a  nation 
we  have  existed  157  years.  For  one  half  of 
that  time,  our  progress  was  good.  For  the 
past  75  years,  we  have  made  great  strides. 
We  have  been  victorious  in  two  terrible  wars 
which  under  Washington’s  inspiration  and 
policy  we  might  well  have  avoided. 

If  we  review  our  errors  of  the  recent  past, 
in  the  light  of  our  ideals  and  success  as  a 
young  nation,  it  may  well  be  a  fruitful 
example  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  We  intend  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  this  ambition  in  a  few  follow¬ 
ing  issues.  J.  J.  d. 

Spend  All  and  Do  Nothing 

THE  spend-all,  do-nothing  policy  that  has 
been  followed  by  President  Truman  in  the 
past  few  weeks  is  particularly  discouraging 
to  those  who  want  to  put  the  nation  back 
on  an  even  peacetime  keel  geared  to  confi¬ 
dence  and  prosperity. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
urges  that  wages  be  increased  and  that  price 
ceilings  be  retained.  He  says  that  we  must 
guard  against  inflation  and  that  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it.  To  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  he  could  not  have  evolved  a  better  plan 
to  deliberately  encourage  inflation.  How  can  he 
expect  to  keep  the  lid  on  a  pot  of  boiling  water 
when  he  continues  to  throw  more  kind¬ 
ling  on  the  fire  at  the  same  time?  Then, 
as  though  he  has  some  doubts  about  the 
success  of  his  wage-price  spiral  bringing 
inflationary  results,  Mr.  Truman  goes  still 
further  and  presents  a  budget  that  calls  for 
government  expenditures  of  36  billion  dollars, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  outlay  of  the 
last  peacetime  year  under  the  extravagant 
Roosevelt  administration. 

Equally  disappointing  is  the  President’s  do- 
nothing  policy  on  the  strike  front.  With  the 
one  hand  he  has  called  conferences  and  ap¬ 
pointed  fact-finding  boards  and  mediators, 
but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  settlement.  That 
is  to  be  expected  because  with  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Truman  has  given  the  union  leaders  all 
the  aid,  comfort  and  encouragement  they  need 
to  insist  upon  higher  wages.  As  a  result,  an 
impasse  has  been  reached,  over  a  million  and 
a  half  workers  are  on  strike  at  a  loss  to  them¬ 
selves  of  $13,500,000  a  day  in  wages,  and  pro¬ 
duction  has  stopped  completely. 

We  have  talked  with  several  union  men  in 
the  past  few  weeks  and  they  are,  to  a  man, 
opposed  to  this  outbreak  of  strikes.  They  real- 
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ize  that  they  are  the  real  losers  and  they 
know  that  the  public  reaction  against  unions 
is  increasing  every  day  because  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  leadership.  These  men  want  to  go  back 
to  work,  but  their  bosses  won’t  let  them.  Labor 
organization  has  proven  its  worth  in  the  past 
two  decades,  and  the  gains  it  has  achieved 
should  not  be  imperiled  now  by  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  self-seekers.  The  administration 
in  Washington  can  clean  up  this  situation 
if  they  will  stop  playing  politics  and 
bargaining  for  votes  with  labor  demagogues, 
and  listen  to  the  rank  and  file  worker.  Legis¬ 
lation  can  be  enacted  to  make  unions  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  acts,  as  are  all  other  persons 
and  corporations.  Legislation  can  also  be  en¬ 
acted  to  insure  the  election  of  qualified  and 
honest  men  as  union  heads  who  will  put 
national  welfare  first  and  bury  their  own 
selfish  ambitions. 


Strike  in  the  Meat  Industry 

WITH  a  nationwide  meat  strike  in  full 
swing,  as  we  go  to  press,  the  immediate 
outlook  for  livestock  farmers’  markets  and 
consumers’  meat  supplies  is  bad.  Approxi¬ 
mately  a  quarter  of  a  million  packing  house 
workers  have  stopped  work,  and  labor  leaders 
announced  that  the  strike  is  completely  effec¬ 
tive.  The  unions  demand  pay  increases  rang¬ 
ing  from  15  to  20  V2  cents  an  hour.  The  pack¬ 
ing  companies  say  that  they  cannot  pay  any 
such  increase  without  drastic  boosts  in 
consumer  prices.  Swift  and  Company  claims 
that  if  the  unions’  demands  were  recognized, 
it  would  add  $26,500,000  to  their  yearly  pay¬ 
roll.  As  a  result,  the  strike  was  called,  and 
during  the  first  week  receipts  of  cattle  and 
calves  declined  75  per  cent. 

With  neither  side  yielding,  the  government 
has  stepped  in  and  seized  the  plants;  a  subsidy 
program  being  instituted  to  meet  the  strikers’ 
wage  demands  without  raising  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Just  how  this  seizure  will  affect  imme¬ 
diate  meat  supplies  and  how  long  the  govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  hold  the  plants,  is  not  known 
at  the  present  time.  No  one,  however,  seems 
to  like  this  proposal  except  possibly  some  of 
the  centralized  planners  in  Washington.  The 
President  has  also  gone  through  the  motions 
of  appointing  a  fact  finding  board  which  will 
hold  hearings  and  make  a  report  about  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
ducer  or  consumer  representative  on  the  board. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  chief  losers 
in  this  strike  will  be  the  livestock  farmers 
in  the  Midwest  and  the  dairymen  and  poultry 
raisers  here  in  the  Northeast;  the  livestock 
men  because  the  strike  is  forcing  them  to  hold 
and  continue  feeding  their  stock  that  are  now 
ready  to  be  marketed;  and  the  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  because  the  feed  that  they  need 
for  their  herds  and  flocks  will  be  held  in  the 
West  for  feeding  purposes. 

Increased  wages  and  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
duction  point  the  quickest  and  most  certain 
road  to  inflation,  and  government  seizure  will 
only  aggravate  this  situation.  The  best  way  to 
prevent  the  present  crisis  from  becoming  a 
national  disaster  is  to  remove  government 
price  controls  and  for  labor  to  get  back  on  the 
job,  thus  permitting  a  normal  flow  of  products 
to  the  market  under  the  free  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 


GROUNDHOG  DAY 

Do  you  believe  the  old  superstition  about  the 
groundhog  and  his  shadow?  If  so,  you’re  not  alone, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  small  hibernator  is  no  more 
capable  of  correctly  determining  the  end  of  Winter 
than  you  are.  Like  the  black  cat  which  is  supposed 
to  be  an  ill  omen,  and  the  dragon  fly  which  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  fondness  for  piercing  human  ears,  the 
groundhog  is  the  victim  of  a  lot  of  false  publicity. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  originally  the  hedgehog, 
and  not  the  groundhog,  to  whom  the  reputation  of 
being  able  to  date  the  return  of  Spring  belonged. 
The  old  country  people  held  a  deep  rooted  con¬ 
viction  that  if  the  hedgehog  yawningly  emerged 
from  his  wintery  bed  to  greet  a  cloudy  world  on 
February  2,  Spring  was  near  at  hand.  If,  however, 
he  could  see  his  own  shadow  on  the  sunny  ground, 
this  was  a  sure  sign  of  six  more  weeks  of  Winter, 
and  the  hedgehog  would  return  to  his  retreat. 

When  the  colonists  came  to  America,  they 
brought  this  curious  belief  along,  but  not  the  hedge¬ 
hog.  Therefore,  they  bequeathed  the  weather-gauging 
abilities  to  a  somewhat  similar  animal — the  ground¬ 
hog,  and  the  superstition  has  clung  so  firmly  that 
we  know  February  2  as  “Groundhog  Day.” 

Statisticians  once  kept  a  20  year  record  of  the 
weather  conditions  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  six  weeks 
beginning  February  2.  The  disillusioning  conclusion 
was  that  the  groundhog  is  no  prophet  at  all.  He  is 
simply  a  sleepy  fellow  who  wakes  up  when  his  nap 
is  over,  and  his  return  to  activity  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  weather.  1.  m.  p. 
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■  An  old  and  honored  name. 

■  A  115-year  record  in  American  agriculture  and 
industry.  A  pioneer  history  that  began  with 
Cyrus  McCormick  and  the  Invention  of  the  Reaper 
in  1831. 

■  A  new  symbol  of  resolution  and  purpose— the 
red  letter  "I"  on  the  black  letter  "H". 

■  A  renewed  determination  to  build  products  of 
lasting  quality— to  build  machines  that  are  es¬ 
sential  in  the  American  plan  to  make  a  better 
America. 

These  things  are  International  Harvester. 
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Good  Listening  l 


'Harvest  of  Stars"  Every  Sunday ,  NBC  Network 
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The  products  that  Haryjfeter  builds  in  its 
twenty-one  manufacturingr/plants  —  the  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Tractors  /nd  Equipment,  the 
International  Trucks,  the  International  Indus¬ 
trial  Tractors  and  Engines— are  working  today 
in  every  community /n  the  land. 

And  to  us  the  inaportant  fact  is  not  that  we 
build  them,  but  /nat  their  millions  of  owners 
speak  highly  of  them.  Not  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  dealers/sell  them,  but  that,  on  the  job, 
they  serve  mst  about  everybody,  everywhere. 


On  the  farm  and  in  the  city  they  serve  you,  the i 
rea  ier  of  these  words . 

I  larvester  has  seen  America  grow— has  helped 
immeasurably  in  its  development.  Harvester 
will  help  in  greater  measure  in  the  new  era 
thar  lies  ahead  for  agriculture  and  industry, 
Count  on  International  Harvester  and  the 
International  Dealers  who  sell  and  service  "IH'’ 
prqducts  from  coast  to  coast. 

International  Harvester  Company 

18C  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Here’s  A  Picture  of  the  One  I  Bought 


I  TOOK  A 
"HARD-BOILED” 
LOOK  AT  COMBIMES 


TAKE  a  good  look  at  a  Massey- 
Harris  Clipper  Combine  yourself. 
It’s  the  kind  of  combine  you’d  like  to 
have  on  your  farm. 

Notice  the  big,  60-inch  6-bat  reel  .  .  . 
the  full  6-foot  cut  .  .  .  the  easy  incline 
of  the  canvas  for  uniform,  unbunched 
flow  of  grain  to  the  separator. 

Follow  the  grain  through  the  5-foot 
rasp  bar  cylinder  that  rubs  out  the 
grain  in  a  natural  easy  way.  Check  the 
straight-through  separation  with  clean¬ 
ing  capacity  of  combines  twice  the  size. 


The  result  is  cleaner  separation  of  more 
than  110  different  crops  . . .  more  grain 
in  the  grain  tank  .  .  ,  more  money  in 
your  pocket. 

Massey-Harris  builds  into  its  combines 
the  "know-how”  of  more  than  40  years 
.  .  .  "know-how”  that  developed  the 
rasp-bar  cylinder  . . .  "straight-through” 
separation  .  .  .  self-propelled  combines 
as  early  as  1937. 

Talk  to  your  dealer  about  a  Massey- 
Harris  Combine  now.  For  full  details 
by  mail,  write  to  The  Massey-Harris 
Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  Dept  40. 


HE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 


Generic  I  Office*:'  R  a  ct  n  e , W  i scon  s  in 


HARVEST  PROVED  ON  MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 


MORE  GRAIN  IN  THE  GRAIN  TANK 


Full-width,  straight-through 
separation  means  a  thin, 
uniform  flow  of  straw- — no 
jamming — and  more  grain 
in  the  grain  tank. 


A  SIZE  FOR  YOUR  FARM 


In  addition  to  the  6-  and  7-foot 
tractor  -  drawn  Clippers,  Massey- 
Harris  builds  Self-Propelled  Com¬ 
bines  in  7-,  12-,  and  14-foot  sizes. 


;  yea 

3945  gave  added  proof  of  the 
value  of  straight-through  sep¬ 
aration  as  pioneered  by  Mas¬ 
sey-Harris.  The  Harvest  Brig¬ 
ade  of  Massey-Harris  Self- 
Propelled  Combines,  harvest¬ 
ed  over  4,000,000  acres  of 
grain  .  .  .  performance  un¬ 
matched  in  the  entire  history 
of  harvesting. 


There’s  o  Massey-Harris  Dealer  near  you.  In  New  York: 


Alexander — Wiktois  Garage 
Amsterdam — Giuffre  Bros. 

Atlanta — Steuben  Farm  Supply 

Auburn — Ray  Myers 

Bath — Heckman  Lumber  Co. 

Boston — Carl  Emerling  4  Son 
Canandaigua — Don  J.  Howard 
Central  Bridge — J.  &  P.  Impl.  Co. 
Cherry  Creek — Cherry  Creek 
Motor  Sales 

Clinton — George  K.  Marsh 
Clockville — Myron  Smith 
Cochocton — C.  E.  Canfield 
Cohoes — Emerick  Farm  Equip  Co. 
Collins — Collins  Service  Agency 
Copake — Richard  Dunning 
Coudersport — Easton  Fee  Chev.  Co. 
DeRuyter — H.  W.  Cook 


Deerfield  Street — John  Ackley 
Flemington — Burkett  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 


Harrington — John  Andrews 
Laurel — Gertha  Waller 


Ellenville — David  Harkavy 
Fillmore — L.  L.  Babbitt 
Fort  Plain — Byron  Roof’s  Sons 
Franklinville— -C.  A.  Phillips  4  Son 
Korseheads — Horseheads  Tractor 
4  Implement  Co. 

Hyde  Park — John  Gauthier 
Huntington,  L.  I . — Farm  Equip.  Inc. 
LeRoy— Bickford  Bros. 

Liverpool — Viel  Bros. 

Malone — R.  S.  Spencer 
Marcelius — Nightingale  Mills 
Massena — Fournia  Motor  Sales 
Milgrove — Harry  Choate 
Naples— C.  W.  Guile 
Nassau — Henry  Tator 
Norwich — Ryan  Motors 
Oneonta — H.  E.  Pierce  Roof.  4  Sup.1 

In  New  Jersey: 

Hightstown — Hights  Repair  Shop 
Neshanic — J.  S.  Covert 

In  Delaware: 

Newark — Newark  Farm  4 
Home  Supply 

In  Massachusetts: 


Owego — Jesse  Hunt 
Peru— Morrow  Bros. 

Phoenix — Carl  Morehouse 
Piffard — C.  A.  Parnell 
Ransomville — W.  R.  Peterson 
Richfield  Springs — Ostrander 
Hardware  4  Implement  Co. 
Spencerport — Fisher  Bros. 
Strykersville — J.  W.  Simons 
Trumansburg — G.  C.  Marquort 
Truthville — Joseph  B.  O’Donnell 
Unadilla — >W.  Earl  Winger 
Verona — Frank  Haider 
Waterloo — Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 
Waterport — Richard  S.  Shepard 
Watertown — Northern  Impl.  Co. 
Weedsporf— Otis  Joroteimm 


Pemberton — J.  G.  Montgomery  4  Co. 
Wickatunk — Conover  Brothers 


Townsend — Ralph  G.  Fades 


Natick — Robinson  Farm  Mach.  Co. 
N.  Brookfield — P.  A.  Benjamin 

Kent — E.  W.  Bull  4  Son 


Sunderland — Roman  R.  Skibiski 

In  Connecticut: 

Willlmantic — Dublin  Tractor  Co. 

In  Vermont: 


Williamstown — Wilson  Williams 

Woodbury — Carl  4  Walt,  Inc. 


Brandon — Elmore  Motors 
Middleburg — Persons  4  Foster  Bros. 


Montgomery  Center— Northern 
Auto  Service 


Orleans — H.  J.  Caron 
St.  Albans— D.  W.  Kelley 


Vitamin  Needs  of  Dairy  Calves 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


The  method,  amount  and  manner  of 
feeding  a  dairy  calf  for  the  first  few 
days  of  its  life  will  largely  determine 
whether  it  will  later  develop  properly 
or  always  be  somewhat  below  par. 
After  a  calf  is  four  or  five  weeks  old, 
it  may  receive  the  best  of  care  and 
feed,  but  this  will  seldom  compensate 
for  previous  neglect,  especially  as  it 
may  pertain  to  nutritional  deficiencies. 
The  incidence  of  calf  mortality  is  much 
higher  during  the  first  three  weeks  than 
in  later  life.  The  ailments  that  cause 
these  losses  are  no  respecters  of  either 
individuals  or  barns.  It  often  happens 
that  a  high  death  loss  for  calves  will 
occur  in  the  most  modern  and  sanitary 
buildings,  where  apparently  the  care 
and  housing  conditions  were  especially 
favorable  for  health.  Certainly,  a  well 
built  and  properly  equipped  calf  barn 
is  both  beneficial  and  desirable,  but  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for 
proper  and  adequate  nutrition. 

Colostrum  Needed 

A  study  of  recent  research  concern¬ 
ing  the  vitamin  needs  and  requirements 
of  dairy  calves  shows  that  the  most 
important  influencing  factor,  as  related 
to  their  providing  disease  resistance 
and  health  influence,  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  colostrum  for  the  first  48 
hours  following  birth.  The  vitamin 
content  of  this  first  drawn  milk,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  anti-infective  Vitamin 
A,  usually  varies  considerably,  depen¬ 
dent  largely  on  the  kind  and,  quality 
of  roughage  fed  to  the  cow.  Poor  quality 
roughage  contains  very  little;  however, 
its  immunizing  properties  against  early 
infections  are  more  constant.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  laxative,  and  also  carries 
proteins  in  their  most  beneficial  form. 
Colostrum  contains  about  17  per  cent 
of  the  essential  blood  protein  globulin, 
while  normal  cow’s  milk  has  practically 
none.  The  significance  and  healthful 
influence  of  pure  proteins  is  just  be- 
gining  to  be  more  appreciated  and 
understood.  They  are  unquestionably 
destined  to  play  increasingly  important 
roles  in  feeding  the  new-born  and  ailing. 

If  it  has  been  necessary  to  pre-milk 
a  female  prior  to  delivery  of  her  calf, 
a  veterinarian  should  be  called  to  draw 
a  pint  or  slightly  more  of  her  blood 
from  the  jugular  vein.  This  should  be 
immediately  mixed  with  her  milk  and 
fed  to  the  calf  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days.  Thus  naturally  fortified 
against  early  infectious  ailments,  the 
need  for  supplemental  vitamins  will 
largely  be  contingent  on  the  kind  and 
manner  of  subsequent  feeding.  The 
basic  consideration  involved  in  all  nu¬ 
trition  is  the  important  fact  that  the 
comparative  value  of  any  nutrient, 
whether  it  be  a  carbohydrate,  fat  or 
protein,  as  well  as  the  various  vitamins 
and  minerals,  is  dependent  entirely  on 
the  animal’s  need  for  it.  Therefore, 
experimental  tests  that  have  not  taken 
this  into  consideration,  have  little  or 
no  application  as  related  to  common 
practical  feeding  conditions  on  the 
farm. 

Correcting  Deficiencies 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
in  many  instances  vitamin  deficiencies 
do  exist  and  should  be  corrected,  it 
must  also  be  recognized  that  the  “shot¬ 
gun”  administration  of  vitamin  pills, 
capsules  and  tablets  is  no  “cure-all”  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  calf- 
hood  ailments.  Intestinal  upsets  that 
are  manifested  in  excessively  loose 


bowels,  commonly  referred  to  as  scours, 
are  by  far  the  most  common  trouble 
that  affects  calves.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  calf  scours  can  be  caused 
by  infectious  bacteria,  virus  organisms, 
internal  parasites,  improper  nutrition, 
or  inadequate  care  and  housing.  All  or 
any  one  of  these  factors  may  be  in¬ 
volved. 

In  any  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  only 
adequate  corrective  method  is  to  find 
and  remove  the  cause.  If  the  disturbance 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  germ  that 
produces  the  so-called  white  or  in¬ 
fectious  scours,  which  usually  occurs 
before  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  then 
vitamin  dosage  of  any  kind  -will  give 
little  or  no  relief.  However,  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  sulfaguanidine, 
which  should  be  given  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  veterinarian,  has  proven 
to  be  of  great  benefit  in  such  cases. 
Reliable  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  vitamin  preparations  do  not  and 
never  have  claimed  that  their  products 
will  cure  diseases  caused  by  infections 
with  pathogenic  organisms,  but,  numer¬ 
ous  tests  conducted  at  various  state 
experiment  stations,  as  well  as  those 
by  some  commercial  establishments, 
show  that  where  vitamin  deficiencies  do 
exist,  as  may  frequently  be  the  case, 
their  use  in  proper  dosage  is  beneficial 
for  improving  health,  with  its  result¬ 
ant  increased  disease  resistance. 

Minerals  and  Vitamins 

It  can  never  be  too  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  administration  of 
vitamin  preparations  cannot  overcome 
the  bad  effects  of  poor  housing  and 
feding  conditions,  although  they  may 
be  of  some  help.  The  possible  influence 
and  importance  of  suitable  and  needed 
minerals  in  maintaining  calf  health  and 
thrift  must  also  be  noted  and  followed. 
If  sufficient  calcium  and  phosphorus  are 
not  available,  then  the  administration 
of  Vitamin  D,  regardless  of  amounts 
used,  will  not  prevent  abnormal  bone 
development.  It  is  always  a  good  plan 
to  allow  calves,  and  also  all  other  live¬ 
stock,  constant  access  to  a  good  mineral 
mixture;  there  are  many  of  these  sold 
commercially  that  are  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  A  good  home  mixed  prepara¬ 
tion  is  one  composed  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  either  steamed  bone 
meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate,  and 
ground  limestone. 

*  No  investigations  have  yet  established 
optimum  amounts  that  should  be  used 
for  the  various  vitamins.  It  is  improb¬ 
able  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  do 
so  as  far  as  practical  livestock  feeding 
is  concerned,  because  of  the  exceedingly 
variable  vitamin  content  of  feeds  that 
may  be  available  for  use,  as  well  as 
other  possible  influencing  factors.  As 
an  illustration,  if  weather  permits  and 
calves  are  allowed  in  direct  sunlight 
for  20  minutes  or  more  daily,  the  need 
for  giving  them  extra  amounts  of 
Vitamin  D  will  be  correspondingly  de¬ 
creased. 

In  discussing  this  important  subject 
of  vitamin  requirements  with  several 
leading  investigators,  I  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  a  much  higher  in¬ 
cidence  of  sub-clinical  cases  of  rickets 
now  prevailing  with  dairy  calves  than 
is  generally  realized  or  recognized.  The 
best  quality  hay  and  silage  is  only  fair 
to  good  for  Vitamin  D  content,  and 
direct  sunlight  during  the  Winter  is 
usually  a  negligible  factor  for  calves 
on  most  Northeastern  farms;  and  whole 


Cows  know  when  it  is  feeding  time.  These  Holsteins  on  the  Sheridan  Palmer 
farm  Middleburg,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  want  someone  to  open  that  gate 

and  let  them  get  at  their  silage. 


Dairy  calves  that  receive  colostrum  and  are  regularly  fed  proper  arid  adequate 
rations  do  not  need  extra  vitamins.  These  well  grown,  thrifty  Brown  Swiss  heifer 
waives  were  artifically  bred.  They  are  owned  by  W.  J.  Simpson  &  Son  {Harry) 
of  Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  and  are  allowed  in  the  sunlight  when  weather  per¬ 
mits.  They  also  get  good  pasture  in  the  Summer  and  top  quality  hay  and  gram 
during  the  Winter.  They  have  never  had  a  sick  day  in  their  lives. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


\WASHINCTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


w 

Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  AO  Times 
OPEN  HEIFERS  $200  UP 
BRED  HEIFERS  $250  UP 
BRED  COWS  $300  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col- 
lego  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-\%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  aa  "on  the  farm’’  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months,  50c;  X  year.  $1.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept. 

Chicago  9,  Illinois 


RN-51 


Milking  Shorthorns  —  Registered  bull  calves  4  mos. 
highgrade  calf,  $75.  0.  Hendrickson,  Cohleskill,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


SAVE  BARN  ROOM 

It  8  big  strong  cows  produce  as  much  milk  as  5 
•mall  producers,  you  have  2  extra  stalls  for  more 

*00^8,  That’s  the  Hoi- 
stela  story  In  a  nut 
shell — ’  ‘  Heavy  produc¬ 
tion  —  Least  expense.  ’ ' 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

I 

! 


ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

m  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  «Box  3067 


FREE 


189th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Heated  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

WED.,  FEBRUARY  6,  1946 
125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative,  many  calfhood  vacci¬ 
nated,  mastitis  charts,  all  treated  against  ship¬ 
ping  fever.  _  _  _ 

Complete  Dispersal  of  PROF.  HOWARD  W. 
RILEY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  herd  of  25  head  including 
the  richly  bred  herd  sire  by  Cornell  Pride  16th 
from  a  651  lb.  fat  record  2  X  dam.  Herd 
classified,  DHIA  records  for  several  years. 
Consignments  from  40  leading  New  York  State 
herds.  25  direct  from  Canada.  100  Fresh  and 
Close  springers.  America’s  oldest  established 
Holstein  market  place  where  you  can  buy  with 
absolute  confidence  and  for  less  money  than 
you  can  privately.  Trucks  available. 

Sale  starts  at  19:00  A.  M.,  hot  dinner. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Holstein  Consignment  Sale 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9 

In  heated  sale  quarters,  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN 
FARM.  1  mile  east  of  WARWICK,  4  miles  north 
of  N.  J.  State  line.  50  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Mostly  fresh  and  close  springers,  a  splendid  offering 
of  profitable  productive  animals.  5  ready  for  service 
bulls,  some  bred  and  open  heifers,  and  heifer  calves. 
All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  treated 
against  shipping  fever.  A  high  class  sale  held  in 
a  beautiful  setting,  starting  at  12:30  P.  M. 

Bring  your  friends  and  come. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s:'llZZm°V  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


milk  is  also  just  fair  for  this  vitamin, 
while  grain  and  green  feeds  are  al¬ 
most  if  not  entirely  devoid  of  it;  con¬ 
sequently  its  supplemental  use  for 
calves  will  usually  prove  to  be  definite¬ 
ly  beneficial.  The  investigations  of 
Bechdel  and  his  co-workers  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  necessity  for  minimum 
amounts  of  Vitamin  D  to  promote  well 
being  and  prevent  rickets  in  dairy 
calves.  Their  results  show  that  the  daily 
use  of  approximately  300  U.  S.  P.  units 
of  Vitamin  D  from  birth  to  seven 
months  of  age  was  necessary  to  have 
dairy  calves  grow  properly. 

Calf  Weights 

From  a  normal  birth  weight  of  about 
90  pounds,  a  Holstein  calf  should  weigh 
approximately  250  pounds  when  it  is  four 
months  old,  and  about  365  pounds  at 
six  months.  When  one  year  old,  its 
weight  should  be  near  650  pounds,  and 
at  18  months  860  pounds.  The  lighter 
breeds  average  approximatetly  22  per 
cent  less.  A  heart  girth  of  26  inches  nor¬ 
mally  indicates  a  weight  of  about  80 
pounds;  40  inches,  200  pounds;  48  inches, 
354  pounds;  50  inches,  394  pounds;  60 
inches,  637  pounds;  and  66  inches,  835 
nounds.  Weight  is  not  the  only  guide 
that  indicates  a  well  grown  calf,  but 
with  a  properly  fed  individual  it  is 
fairly  reliable. 

Vitamin  Dosage 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  either 
colostrum  or  fresh  blood  to  use  as 
suggested,  then  the  administration  of 
supplemental  vitamins  would  be  indi¬ 
cated.  This  was  shown  by  the  studies 
of  Phillips  at  the  Wisconsin  Station, 
where  the  internal  administration  of 
Niacin  and  Vitamin  A  proved  to  be 
helpful  in  the  control  of  scours,  when 
calves  had  not  been  fed  colostrum  or 
fresh  blood.  When  calves  were  allowed 
colostrum  and  then  fed  good  quality 
feeds  in  usual  amounts  at  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station,  no  need  for 
using  extra  vitamins  was  found  and 
their  check  tests  now  in  progress  have 
further  confirmed  these  findings.  The 
need  for  using  Vitamin  C  during  the  first 
10  days  of  a  calf’s  life  may  vary  with 
several  factors,  including  possibly  the 
amount  of  green  feed  the  dam  is  con¬ 
suming;  later  life  needs  are  still  not 
determined,  but  for  ruminants,  if  re¬ 
quired,  it  should  be  given  as  an  injec¬ 
tion  under  the  skin,  because  when  eaten 
it  becomes  lost  in  the  paunch. 

In  order  to  have  some  relative  guide 
when  purchasing  vitamin  preparations, 
if  needed  to  fortify  calf  rations,  a  re¬ 
view  of  all  available  experimental  data 
on  this  subject  shows  that  the  average 
daily  amounts  now  suggested  by  scien¬ 
tific  investigators  include,  in  terms  of 
U.  S.  P.  units,  5,000  for  Vitamin  A;  500 
for  Vitamin  D;  50  mg,  of  Niacin;  and 
250  mg.  of  Vitamin  C  (first  10  days 
only). 

Use  Good  Feeds 

Recent  tests  conducted  at  the 
Minnesota  Station  show  that  there  is 
no  known  substitute  for  butterfat  to 
raise  healthy  and  good  gaining  dairy 
calves.  It  does  not  require  large 
amounts  of  whole  milk  to  supply  all 
the  butterfat  needed  to  grow  a  calf 
well,  provided  it  is  also  fed  calf  meal 
or  pellets,  grain,  and  good  quality 
roughage  as  needed.  In  fact,  probably 
more  cases  of  non-infectious  calf  scours 
are  produced  by  overfeeding  whole 
milk  than  from  any  other  single  cause. 
The  best  amount  of  whole  milk  to  feed 
is  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
calf’s  body  weight.  By  the  end  of  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  week,  the  whole  milk 
can  be  gradually  discontinued,  and 
should  be  compensated  for  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  good  commercial  calf 
meal  or  pellets,  plus  allowing  some  top 
quality  mixed  hay.  After  a  calf  is  eat¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four  quarts  each  day 
of  the  starter  meal  or  pellets,  it  should 
be  limited  to  about  that  amount,  in 
order  to  induce  a  greater  roughage 
consumption,  and  then  gradually  changed 
over  to  a  good  fitting  and  growing 
ration.  One  growing  mixture  that  farm¬ 
ers  report  having  obtained  excellent 
results  from  consists  of  300  pounds  ground 
yellow  corn,  300  pounds  ground  oats, 
300  pounds  wheat  bran,  and  100  pounds 
of  either  linseed  or  soy  bean  oil  meal. 
Good  feed,  in  adequate  amounts,  plus 
attention  and  care  to  details,  all  com¬ 
bined  with  sanitation,  will  result  in  well 
grown,  healthy  calves,  and  will  also 
save  doctor  bills. 


Guernseys  Sold  Well  in  1945 


HEREFORDS 


•HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE* 

Six  bull  calves,  six  months  to  one  year  old.  Sired  by 
A.  F.  Seth  Domino  A.  and  Real  Prince  D.  75th  out  of 
top  dams  of  herd.  Real  top  herd  bull  prospects.  Herd 
T  B  and  Bangs  approved.  Price  each  $250.  Contact— 
Myndert  Pangburn,  ANCHORAGE  FARM  SOUTH, 
Warnerville,  New  York  Phone:  Cobleskill  I0FI4 


JERSEYS 


Two  Beautiful  Jerseys  —  Blondeville  Gauntlet  No. 
1186364  dropped  2/8/38  April  freshening.  Glenhelder 
Betty  No.  1464665  dropped  4/8/44  open;  both  $400. 
G.  8.  BECKWITH,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type — Best  ef  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
66  Center  Street,  •  Brandon,  Varment 


A  report  from  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  Peterboro,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  shows  that  the  strong  demand 
for  Guernseys  during  1945  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  more  animals  at  public 
auction  than  ever  before  during  a 
similar  period  of  time.  It  was  a  seller’s 
market  with  dairymen  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  good  individuals  of  this 
noted  breed  of  Island  cattle.  A  total  of 
8,348  head  went  under  the  auctioneers’ 
hammers  in  162  sales  and  brought 
$3,375,513.50,  or  an  average  price  of 
$404.35  per  head.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$45.63  over  the  previous  year,  and  is 
the  highest  average  price  paid  for 
Guernseys  for  23  years;  25  more  public 
Guernsey  sales  were  held  in  1945  than 
during  1944,  with  a  total  of  1,337  more 
animals  consigned.  Compared  with  1943, 
there  was  an  increase  of  65  sales,  with 
3,700  more  animals  being  sold. 


W  ANTED 

Contract  for  a  year  round  supply  of  Jersey  City-Newark 
approved  milk  from  a  cooperative  association  located  in 
Southern  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland. 
Please  state  estimated  quantity  of  maximum  and 
minimum  daily  shipments  and  also  if  plant  is  equipped 
for  disposition  of  surplus  during  the  flush  season. 
BOX  2667  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RABBITS 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

ST0NEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON,  N.  J 


GUERNSEYS 


UNUSUAL  GUERNSEY  OFFER 

We  have  decided  to  re-build  our  herd  along  new 
blood  lines;  consequently,  we  are  offering  our  entire 
herd  of  about  90  head,  for  buyers  to  pick  from. 
Every  animal  is  priced. 

50  milkers,  7  bred  heifers,  balance  in  yearlings 
and  calves.  Mostly  May-Royal  breeding. 

Fresh  cows  and  close-up  springers  at  reasonable 
prices.  Many  have  A.  R.  records. 

HEALTH:  Entire  herd  vaccinated  and  negative  to 
blood  test.  T.  B.  Accredited.  Mastitis  tested. 
Don’t  forget  the  ENTIRE  HERD  is  offered. 

FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARM 

Litchfield,  Conn.  Arthur  H.  May,  Mgr. 


Raise  a  GUERNSEY  BULL 
To  Raise  Your  INCOME 


To  get  top  Income  over  cost  of  fe£d,  select  one  of 
50,000  registered  Guernsey  bulls  out  of  a  good  or 
better  cow  and  travel  the  road  to  more  profitable 
dairying.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

310  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

SONS  OF  FOREMOST  PEACEMAKER 

79  AR  daughter,  including  World’s  Champion  with 
1013.1  fat  at  3  years  and  Class  leader  with  874  at 
3%  years,  from  dams  with  records  up  to  774  fat  CC 
carrying  75%  same  blood  as  World’s  Champion  with 
1109  fat  at  4  years.  Consistently  good  production  for 
generations.  Complete  information  on  request. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

DOGS 

DALMATIANS 

Puppies  and  grown  stock  for  sale,  F.  D.  S.  B. 
Registered.  GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  312,  SAU GERTIES,  N.  Y. 

Two  Utters  of  A.  K.  C.  Saint  Bernards;  2  litters 
of  purebred  English  Shepherds;  3  litters  of  Collie- 
Shepherds  2  litters  of  Shepherd -Saint  Bernard.  Puppy 
plan  or  terms. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK  Tel:  36 

PEDIGREED  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Excellent  strain.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS, 
NOXON  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y, 

Collie  pups.  Shepherds,  Airedales,  Spaniels,  Terriers, 
Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spitz,  Coach,  Pointers, 
Setters,  Police,  trained  dogs.  Reasonable,  guaranteed. 

EDMOND  STONE,  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  &.  ZIMMERMAN,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

'  'IPREBRED  COCKER  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
JC.  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ,  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS 


From  heel  driving  parents.  Males  $15;  females  $10. 

FAYRE  FARM,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

Bluetick  Coonbred  Female  makes  a  dandy  brood  bitch; 
7  months  old  $35.  Foxhound  female  4  months  old  $  5. 

GATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 

Males  $15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.N.  Y. 


ANGORA  RARRIT^Cwnplete  dispersal  ten 

/\IxvlV/f\/*  nnUUI  1 D  head  heavy  woolers  from 
1  pedigreed  stack.  $35.00  including  wire  hatches. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIVING,  5UFFERN,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
Y0U  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters.  Bantams,  Pigeons.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10c. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Whites;  choice  breeding 
stock.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Big  type.  6  wks.  $1.50.  Money 
back  guarantee.  B.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 

French  Angoras:  A  few  ped.  juniors  ready  to  breed  ia 
Spring,  $5  ea.  Sr.  breeders  $8.  Gahtan,  Otisville,  N.Y. 

and  Blu8  Foj  Rabbits,  $12  each. 
HENDRICKSON  .  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE:  PURE  BREED  TOGGBNBURG  GOATS 
Sickness  makes  me  part  with  my  stock.  No  reasonable 
l'!nL,Jefised-  „  T066ENBURG,  GOAT  FARM. 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Sayviile,  Long  Island,  New  York 

MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro- 

naVnv  rnTlh  10  magazine  25e. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  ColumLia,  Mo. 

GRADE  MILK  GOATfc,  freshen  February  18  to 

March  16.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.00  EACH 
„  .  ..  8-9  WEEEKS  OLD  $6.50  EACH 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed— Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipped  C*O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 


II  A.  3VT  p»  s  H  x  FC  E  S 

Purebred  fall  boars  from  Registry  of  Merit  or  proven 
production  dams.  Two  yearling  boars  and  four  bred 
sows.  All  double  treated. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  Pedigreed  bred  gilts 
a  ^  Boars  and  Gilts:  also  feeder  pigs. 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADotf  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


Rpfl.  Dnrni*  Swinp  Bre(J  gHts,  SOWS,  service 
HCJJ.  1MJI  UL  awilie  boars.  Fall  weaned  pigs 
from  our  Grand  Champion  stock.  Order  now. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa, 


DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


ady  to  bree<J-  Papers  furnished. 

KENNETH  PRETTYMAN,  HOUSTON,  DELAWARE 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

„  Fall  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Ketton,  Chester  Co„  Penna. 


HEREFORD  H06S — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  111. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  Fall  Shoals 

A,llK.  &  Sept,  farrowed.  Good  blood  lines.  Also  a  bred 
gilt.  LAUREN  D,  COUCH,  CASTILE,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  ALL  AGES;  ALL 
TIMES.  WRITE—  EUREKA  FARMS, 

50 1  West  Glenaven  Avenue,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

POLAND  CHINA  AND  WHITE  CHESTER  PIGS 
from  big  type,  fast  growing  stock;  these  pigs  have 
made  exceptionally  good  growth  for  their  age,  6-8 

weeks  old  $12.50  each,  10  weeks  old  $15  each. 
CEDAR  FARM,  H  5,  WESTMINISTER,  MD. 


Reg.  CoIIies-Setters-Beagles  plTms^Hartin^Tvl 
Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
Shepherd  Pups  «uTP.hDfK«ib  jv^aon^T 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOG  PUPPIES.  Leading  strains 

$25.00  up.  TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful,  Pedigreed  Collie  puppies 

MRS.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  R.  D.  2,  Dillsburg,  Penna. 


For  Sale  — 10  Pedigreed  Scotch  Collies  and  English 
Shepherds,  $10  &  $12.  A.  E.  Stickles,  Smithport,  Pa, 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  READY.  BEAUTIES. 

H.  S.  TILBURY  -  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY  AT  ONCE:  Carload  30  to  35 
Shetland,  Welsh  ponies.  Will  pay  the  price  for 
good  ones.  Also  3  or  4  dozen  new  pony  saddles. 

PAINES  STOCK  FARM 

FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS,  TEL.  433 


Several  teams  of  work  horses  for  sale:  also  Belgian 
show  stock  of  Champion  blood-lines  available.  Write 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  SUFFOLK  one  to  three  year  old  ewes  bred 
to  champion  rams  for  March  and  April  lambs. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


CRAINE  Triple-Wall  silos  retain  the  “pasture 
value”  of  your  forage  crops  better  with 
3-wall  construction. 

Triple-Wall  silo  offers  you  the  tightest,  warmest 
wood  silo  construction  known.  Sifafelt  insulation 
makes  it  air-tight,  acid-resistant  and  helps  protect 
against  freezing.  Outer  continuous  Crainelox 
wood  spiralling  binds  it  into  a  tower  of  strength 
and  dependability.  Silos  are  still  scarce.  Inquire 
now  as  to  availability.  i 

Craine’s  extensive  manufacture  of  both 
wood  and  masonry  silos  assures  you 
of  wider  choice  and  quicker  delivery. 

_  .  |  I  Write  for  complete  informa- 

(vZhH  Fr©6  Folder  ti-?n  o»CraineTriple-WalJ 

p  8  ■  vv  ■  siLos.  ••  Send  coupon  now! 


CRAINE,  INC.  216  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  illustrated 
folder  on  Craine  Triple-Wall  silos. 


NAME 


a  Permanent  Pasture 


INSTALL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Little  Toy  Dog 


Nothing  pleases  a  child  or  baby  as 
much  as  an  animal  to  cuddle.  This 
cute  toy  dog,  with  his  long  ears  and 
comically  solemn  face,  is  just  the  thing 
to  make  the  small  folk  happy.  Stuffed 
with  wadding  or  clean  rags,  left  over 
pieces  can  be  used  for  the  body  of 
plain  or  figured  flannel,  cotton  prints, 
seersuckers,  or  good  parts  of  your  old 
gingham  aprons.  A  gingham  dog  made 
now  would  go  with  a  calico  cat  we 
hope  to  offer  later  on.  Eyes  can  be  of 
felt,  wool  cloth  or  buttons. 

To  obtain  leaflet  giving  full  directions 
for  making  the  above,  simply  write  for 
THE  LITTLE  TOY  DOG  and  enclose 
a  three  cent  stamp  for  mailing  costs. 
If  you  order  this  leaflet,  as  well  as  the 
regular  patterns  on  page  112,  please  use 
two  separate  sheets  of  paper  for  office 
convenience.  Address  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Woman  and  Home  Dept,,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  England  Snows 

Today  is  the  kind  of  Winter  day 
that  I  like  best.  Snow  has  been  falling 
all  night,  and  the  pines  and  hemlocks 
are  beautiful  with  their  frosting. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old-fashioned, 
glass  paper  weight,  the  kind  that  had 
a  tiny  house.  When  you  shook  the 
weight  a  little,  a  miniature  snow  storm 
would  start.  Perhaps  that  is  what  1 
love  about  a  snow  storm;  it  creates  a 
world  of  your  own  where  all  is  peace¬ 
ful  and  not  quite  real.  A  few  minutes 
ago,  I  went  out  to  sweep  off  the  porch 
and  steps.  The  flakes  were  of  lacy 
patterns,  and  again  I  was  taken  back 
to  my  childhood,  when  snowflakes 
seemed  to  make  a  fairyland. 

Back  in  the  house,  I  came  to  toast  my 
feet  by  the  fire  for  a  few  moments, 
and  to  read  “ Snowbound ”  from  my 
grandmother’s  beloved  ** Whittier’s 
Poems.”  Grandma  has  been  gone  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  this 
book  is  one  of  my  cherished  posses¬ 
sions.  The  pages  are  yellow  and  brittle 
with  time.  I  handle  it  carefully.  Grand¬ 
ma  read  it  so  much  that  she  finally  had 
to  mend  the  binding  with  stout  black 
linen  thread.  She  often  used  to  tuck 
poems  and  news  clippings  in  these 
pages:  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
and  pressed  leaves  from  her  favorite 
houseplants.  They  are  still  here.  Also 
a  bookmark  in  needlepoint  inscribed 
“Sweet  May.” 

There  are  two  skills  which  I  wish 
Grandma  could  have  handed  down  to 
me,  her  delicate  spidery  handwriting, 
a  lost  art  nowadays,  and  her  ability  to 
make  pies.  Fifteen  pies  were  an  average 
turnout  for  the  week,  for  Grandfather 
had  to  have  his  pie  at  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper.  In  addition  to  pie,  there 
were  bread,  cake,  cookies  and  dough¬ 
nuts  to  be  baked.  Those  dear  old 
wasp-waist  girls  were  certainly  by  no 
means  delicate  when  it  came  to  food. 

Our  young  son  asked  me  today  if  we 
had  matches  when  I  was  young,  or  if 
we  had  to  light  the  fire  with  flint.  I 
realize  that  I  am  no  longer  a  “spring 
chicken”  but  wonder,  a  bit  ruefully  I 
must  confess,  just  how  old  he  does  think 
I  am!  Probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
75  or  80.  Well,  I  never  thought  of  my 
mother  as  being  young  either,  and  she 
was  only  in  her  early  30’s  when  I 
first  remember  her. 

Mother  was  a  very  nice  and  necessary 
person  in  my  young  life.  It  was  she 
who  combed  my  hair  and  tied  big  bows 
on  my  curls,  and  crocheted  yards  and 
yards  of  lace  to  sew  on  my  muslin 
petticoats,  and  my  “other  things.”  Now 
I  know,  Mother,  that  you  weren’t  really 
old  at  all  then. 

But  Winters  come  and  go,  and  as  I 
look  out  to  the  big  ash  tree,  in  all  this 
New  England  storm,  the  chickadees  are 
cheerful  in  the  cold,  coming  to  eat  the 
suet  we  put  out  for  them.  E.  s.  b. 

Massachusetts 


Do  Your  Own  Reupholstering 


Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.  Mrs.  C.  could  no  longer  endure  the  look  of  her  shabby  velour  divan,  yet  the  cost  of 
having  it  reupholstered  was  entirely  too  high.  She  therefore  did  the  job  herself.  Selecting  a  beige  cotton  tapestry,  stout 
and  figured  in  green  and  rose,  she  first  pinned  everything  carefully,  marked  outlines  in  chalk,  and  cut  no  piece  until 
she  was  thus  sure  of  her  pattern.  The  divan  took  12  Yz  yards  of  36  inch  goods  for  this  highly  satisfactory  result. 


Once  the  divan  was  finished,  Mrs.  C  followed  suit  with  her  two  dingy  chairs,  one  in  plain  blue  denim,  the  other  in 
harmonizing  striped  and  figured  material,  both  strong.  Nine  yards  was  enough  for  both  chairs.  Twenty-five  yards  of 
cotton  cording  and  six  spools  of  thread  were  used  for  the  three  pieces  of  furniture.  In  each  case  the  back  was  done 
first,  next  the  arms,  then  the  remaining  parts,  with  pillows  last.  The  living  room  now  has  a  new  and  attractive 

appearance.  —  Louise  Price  Bell  n 
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The  Winter  of  Earth 

If  the  Winter  of  life  is  half  as  fair 
As  the  Winter  of  earth,  I  shall  not  care; 

For  the  workaday  seasons  are  Summer  and  Spring 
But  I  rest  in  the  peace  that  Winter  may  bring. 

I  have  loved  the  snowdrifts  on  blossoming  trees. 
The  meadows  of  daisies  white  in  the  breeze; 

But  what  of  a  world  in  ermine  dressed. 

With  diamonds  and  crystals  agleam  on  her  breast? 

Time  speeds,  life  spends,  and  finds  delight 
In  the  rosy  morn,  the  noonday  and  night: 

Seedtime  and  harvest  must  ever  end, 

Then  Winter  comes  as  a  welcome  friend. 

— Florence  A.  Hayes 


Put  the  Cull  Hen  in  the  Pot 


A  cull  hen,  if  it  is  healthy,  makes  an 
ideal  stew  hen.  This  year  especially,  it 
pays  to  cull  hens  closely,  and  because 
they  often  do  not  bring  a  profit  on  the 
market,  many  a  coarse  fat  hen  finds  its 
way  to  our  home  table.  Following  are 
some  of  our  favorite  recipes  for  serving 
it  as  a  delicious  dish. 

Chicken  and  Noodles:  Dress  and 'cut 
up  a  stewing  hen.  Cover  with  cold 
water,  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  then  simmer  until  the 
meat  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  ready  to 
fall  from  the  bone.  Simmering  pro¬ 
duces  far  more  flavor  and  tenderness. 

For  the  noodles,  beat  two  eggs,  add 
a  generous  pinch  of  salt,  and  beat 
again.  Add  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough  which  can  be  rolled  out  thin 
with  a  rolling  pin  on  a  lightly  floured 
board.  When  this  is  done,  and  dough 
has  dried  a  while,  cut  in  strips  about 
three  inches  wide.  Place  one  strip  on 
another,  and  cut  the  whole  pile  into 
thin  egg  noodles  about  three  inches 
long.  We  like  short  lengths.  Remove 
chicken  from  broth,  and  drop  noodles  in 
the  boiling  broth.  Cook  for  10  minutes. 
Serve  hot. 

Quick  Egg  Noodles:  A  quicker  egg 
noodle,  which  does  not  require  any  dry¬ 
ing,  is  also  delicious.  Beat  one  or  two 
eggs  with  a  little  salt  until  foamy. 
Blend  with  two  tablespoons  flour  per 
egg.  Pour  this  mixture  in  a  thin  steady 
stream  into  the  simmering  broth,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Cook  two  minutes. 
Serve  at  once. 

Pressed  Chicken:  We  like  pressed 
chicken  very  much.  Stew  the  chicken, 
until  meat  is  about  ready  to  fall  from 
the  bones.  Remove  the  meat  from  the 


broth,  add  to  the  broth  a  bay  leaf  (if 
you  like  that  flavor),  and  about  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  celery  seed.  Boil  broth  10 
minutes  and  then  strain.  Meanwhile, 
soften  one  tablespoon  unflavored  gela¬ 
tin  in  two  tablespoons  water.  Make 
this  proportion  for  each  pint  of  broth. 
Stir  into  broth  until  dissolved. 

Now  take  chicken  meat  from  bones 
and  shred  it.  Combine  the  meat  and 
broth,  and  season  well  with  salt  and 
pepper,  perhaps  a  little  celery  salt. 
Pour  into  mold  and  weight  down.  Chill 
until  firm.  Serves  about  eight  people. 
Grand  for  school  lunches. 

Chicken  With  Dumplings:  Cover  a 
cull  chicken  with  boiling  water,  after 
dressing  and  cutting  up.  Add  a  teaspoon 
salt  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper. 
Cover  and  simmer  slowly  until  meat  is 
tender.  Prepare  the  dumpling  dough 
meanwhile  and  drop  it  by  teaspoons 
into  boiling  broth,  dipping  teaspoon  into 
broth  each  time,  so  dumpling  dough 
drops  easily  from  spoon.  Cover  closely 
and  boil  10  minutes  without  lifting  the 
lid.  .  . 

You  can  make  good  dumplings  with¬ 
out  an  egg,  but  our  family  likes  egg 
dumplings  with  stewed  chicken.  Beat 
one  egg  until  light,  and  sift  two  cups 
flour,  measure,  and  sift  with  four  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  two  tablespoons 
shortening  (I  often  use  cream),  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  and  milk  enough  to  make 
a  thick  drop  batter.  Drop  by  teaspoons 
as  directed  in  recipe  above.  They’re 
light,  flavorful  and  so  good! 

We  have  many  hearty  meals  from 
our  cull  hens.  Creamed  chicken  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  add  variety  with  left 
overs.  mrs.  b.  p. 


February  2,  1946 

Thought  for  Today 

Thoughts  for  today  crowd  thick  and 
fast.  For  this  early  February  number  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  always 
have  a  special  meaning  for  me:  it  was 
just  a  year  ago  that  we  first  had  the 
privilege  of  editing  your  Woman  and 
Home  page.  Through  all  the  many 
things  that  come  to  mind,  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  demands  a  place  in  this  small 
column  in  this  issue.  That  is  to  thank 
you  for  making  these  12  months  the 
happiest  we  have  known  in  our  14 
years  of  being  out  in  the  world,  as  the 
saying  goes. 

It  is  your  response  in  letters  and 
contributions  that  has  made  this  possi¬ 
ble.  Some  readers  have  written  two 
or  three  pages  telling  of  things  in 
Woman  and  Home  that  they  like  and 
look  for;  many  have  sent  a  cordial 
paragraph  from  time  to  time  expressing 
interest  of  long  standing,  or  a  new  and 
growing  one;  now  and  again  a  woman 
has  added  a  brief  message  to  a  pattern 
order.  Every  word  has  beeq  taken  to 
heart. 

We  have  found  there  is  no  better 
recipe  for  saying  thank  you  than  to  give 
extra  measure  in  return.  We  shall  strive 
therefore,  with  added  zeal  and  zest 
to  make  Woman  and  Home  pages  merit 
in  the  new  year  the  generous  loyalty 
and  belief  already  expressed  by  readers 
and  writers,  one  and  all. 

Indeed,  we  are  proud  of  our  New 
Year’s  gift  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  itself:  our  name  included  among 
those  of  the  staff  on  the  editorial  page 
of  'this  fine  paper,  now  in  its  96th 
year.  p.  s. 


Eggs  in  Quick  Meals 

Being  a  farmer’s  wife,  I  naturally 
have  to  use  as  many  short  cuts  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  is  to  use  eggs  as  follows: 

Scrambled  Eggs,  Beef  and  Cheese. — 
One-half  cup  dried  beef,  one  cup  to¬ 
matoes,  one-quarter  cup  grated  cheese, 
paprika,  three  eggs,  pepper,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter.  Chop  beef,  heat  over 
hot  water.  Heat  tomatoes.  Add  cheese, 
butter,  seasonings,  well  beaten  eggs 
and  later  beef.  Cook  until  eggs  are 
creamy  but  not  dry.  Serve  very  hot 
on  buttered  toast.  mrs.  e.  s. 


My  Neighbor  Told  Me 

To  make  a  dark  closet  lighter,  paint 
the  walls  white,  and  the  woodwork  a 
pastel  shade. 

To  add  one  teaspoonful  of  glycerine 
to  the  water  in  which  washable  leather 
gloves  are  washed.  It  helps  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition. 

To  dry  woolen  shawls  and  scarfs  be¬ 
tween  towels  thus  preventing  them 
from  stretching  out  of  shape,  as  hang¬ 
ing  them  up  would  do.  m.  b. 
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Try  Robin  Hood  Flour  for  bread 
that  tastes  best — /oo/cs  best. 


Now!  Get  Tenderest  Pastry  with  the  $1 ,000,000 
"Secret  Blend”  that  Gives  Guaranteed  Results 


Just  think  of  it — a  household  flour  that’s  blended 
as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour.  And  it  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  cent  extra — no  more  than  other  all-pur¬ 
pose  flours.  Now,  you  can  use  Robin  Hood  Flour 
for  all  your  baking — bread,  cakes,  pies — and  get 
guaranteed  results. 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  to  be  sure  that 
this  marvelous,  '’secret  blend”  flour  is  just  as  fine  as 
it  can  be.  Careful  control  and  testing  make  sure 
that  Robin  Hood  Flour  never  varies  from  the  won¬ 
derful  "secret  blend”  we  have 
discovered. 

Women  say  that  this 
$1,000,000  "secret  blend” 
gives  them  the  very  finest 


baking  results  they  could  hope  for.  Bread  with  that 
finer  flavor— the  lightest  and  fluffiest  cakes — the 
tenderest  pastry. 

So  sure  are  we  that  this  marvelous  Robin  Hood 
Enriched  Flour  can  do  the  same  for  you  that  every 
package  carries  a  guarantee.  If  you  don’t  get  the 
finest  results  that  any  flour  ever  gave  you,  your 
grocer  is  authorized  to  refund  your  money  plus  10% 
for  your  trouble. 

Try  Robin  Hood  Flour  for  all  your  baking.  See 

what  wonderful  bread,  cakes 
and  pastry  you  make  when 
you  use  the  all-purpose  flour 
that’s  blended  as  carefully  as 
the  finest  cake  flour. 


ALUMINUM  IS  BACK 

Every  package  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  contains  valu¬ 
able  coupons  that  can  now  be  exchanged  for  a  large 
range  of  wonderful  aluminum  ware  for  your 
kitchen.  Start  saving  these  valuable  coupons  now. 


Robin  Hood 

ENRICHED  FLOUR 
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YOU  MAY  NOT  REALIZE 
IT.  Few  people  do.  The  territory 
served  by  New  York  Central . . . 
the  most  highly  industrialized  re¬ 
gion  in  America ...  is  also  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  favored  farming  area. 

This  new  booklet  tells  why.  It 
shows  the  leading  milk,  livestock, 
fruit  and  vegetable  counties.  It 
lists  special  crops  that  find  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  here.  It  maps 
this  territory’s  many  major  mar¬ 


kets  .  .  .  nearby  markets  that 
mean  shorter  hauls,  lower 
shipping  costs,  and  a  cash  in¬ 
come  per  acre  that  tops  the  U.  S. 
average  by  75% ! 

If  you’re";  hunting  a  farm,  or 
already  farming  here,  this  new, 
fact-packed  booklet  belongs  on 
your  reading  list.  Ask  Agricul¬ 
tural  Relations  Department, 
New  York  Central*  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  your  free  copy. 
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Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

'  When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
ot  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 
quentor  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


CLOTHESPINS 

STRONG-HARDWOOD 

100  POSH"  AID  $1.00 

SEND  $1.00  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

THE  EMMONS  CO.,  East  Hartland,  Conn. 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers,  new  or  old. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  CO. 
160  7TH  STREET.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


—WANTED  OLD  DOLLS;  45  YEARS  AND  OVER— 
Will  buy  entire  collections. 

ELIZABETH  2EN0RINI 

326  Winthrop  Road,  West  Englewood.  New  Jersey 


Don’t  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  build  a  homel  Buy  It  direct  from  our 
mill  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  ma¬ 
terials — lumber  eut-to-flt,  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass, 
hardware,  nails,  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price — no  ex¬ 
tra  charges.  We  pay  the  freight.  Plans  furnished — also 
complete  building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  custom¬ 
ers  write  us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%,  compared 
with  builders’  prices.  Easy  terms — monthly  payments. 

C Handsome  Big  IT1  Q  17  17 
iTALOGUE  F  IV  E.  E. 

ores  wonderful  homes  in  colors  at  mon  ey¬ 
ing  prices.  Designs  to  suit  every  one. 
Write  for  your  catalogue  today. 
EWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2  Lafayette  Ave,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR,  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
“Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet  I 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure."  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-B,  N.Y.C.  24 


Woman  and  Home 


My  Friend  Joel 

Joel  is  77  and  I  am  13  but  we  are 
very  good  friends. 

Six  years  ago  when  we  moved  on  a 
farm,  we  met  this  fine  old  man  who 
lives  in  a  little  house  across  the  road. 
He  is  a  retired  farmer.  We  were  green¬ 
horns  (the  greenest  thing  on  the  farm, 
Dad  said)  and  Joel  helped  us  get 
started.  I  think  he  had  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  it  for  his  eyes  are  always  twinkling 
when  he  visits  our  place.  But  he  never 
laughs  at  us.  I  only  saw  him  laugh 
once,  and  that  was  when  Dad  was 
learning  to  cultivate  with  the  horse. 
,  One  day  Dad  planted  some  corn. 
Joel  sat  across  the  road  smoking  a  little 
pipe,  and  he  watched  and  watched 
every  move  we  made.  The  corn  was 
supposed  to  be  three  feet  apart,  and 
after  we  got  started  Dad  let  me  take 
the  planter.  I  could  see  Joel  smiling 
when  I  tried  to  take  a  pace,  stick  the 
planter  in  the  ground,  let  the  grain 
down,  and  open  it,  all  at  the  same 
time.  When  we  were  done  I  went  over 
to  visit  with  Joel,  and  the  first  thing 
he  told  me  was  that  I  had  27  plantings 
in  the  first  row,  26  in  the  second,  and 
29  in  the  third,  and  my  paces  were 
more  than  three  feet.  He  had  counted. 

Dad  often  borrows  some  of  Joel’s  old 
tools,  some  he  made  himself,  and  they 
always  seem  to  work  better.  But  Joel 
never  borrows  any  of  Dad’s.  The  first 
thing  he  does  with  Dad’s  tools  is  to 
run  his  finger  over  the  edge.  “They 
wouldn’t  cut  butter,”  he  says. 

Last  Winter  Dad  tried  to  get  Joel  to 
go  hunting  with  him  but  he  said  no, 
he  had  tried  it  once,  when  a  neighbor 
took  him  fox  hunting  on  a  Winter’s 
day.  He  took  Joel  way  over  the  hills 
and  walked  him  over  most  of  the 
county,  Joel  said,  and  they  had  had 
nothing  to  eat.  When  he  got  home  late, 
and  cross  I  guess,  his  wife  asked  Joel 
if  he  was  hungry,  and  he  said:  “Well, 
I  had  a  few  leaves  and  twigs  around 
noon.” 

Joel  now  lives  alone  in  his  warm 
little  house,  and  everything  he  cooks 
smells  so  good.  It  makes  Mother  mad 
when  I  come  home  and  say  how  good 
Joel’s  pork  and  beans  were.  Mother 
says  if  she  cooked  them  that  way  I 
wouldn’t  touch  them. 

We  like  to  see  Joel’s  little  kerosene 
lamp  go  on  when  it  gets  dark,  and  see 
the  red  glow  of  his  parlor  stove 
through  the  window  on  a  cold  Winter’s 
night.  Sometimes  I  go  over  and  play 
Horse  and  Pepper  with  him,  or  we  play 
his  old  phonograph.  Then  he  always 
tells  me  how  he  once  won  first  prize 
at  a  Square  Dance  with  the  country 
school  teacher.  e.  e. 


Uses  for  Matchboxes 

How  many  times  we  throw  away 
things  that  might  be  used.  Take,  for 
example,  the  sliding  boxes  that  kitchen 
matches  come  in. 

One  use  for  them  is  a  safety  spot 
for  discarded  razor  blades:  I  cut  a 
large  slit  into  the  top  of  the  matchbox 
and  always  keep  it  in  the  bathroom 
closet  handy  for  the  men  to  drop  blades 
into,  and  thus  place  them  out  of 
harm’s  way.  Two  other  boxes  I  use  for 
button  banks,  made  in  the  same  way, 
easy  to  drop  buttons  into.  These  I  keep 
in  the  sewing  machine  drawer,  one  for 
colored  buttons;  the  other  for  under¬ 
wear  buttons.  This  saves  time  in  hunt¬ 
ing. 

I  have  made  several  little  bureaus 
out  of  matchboxes.  Paste  two  or  three 
together,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Cover 
the  surfaces  with  wide  ribbon,  or  pretty 
wallpaper  leftovers.  Then  on  the  face 
of  each  little  drawer,  sew  a  large  bead 
as  a  drawer  pull.  I  keep  the  top  drawer 
for  special  buttons;  the  middle  for 
snappers,  hooks  and  eyes;  the  bottom 
one  for  needles,  pins  and  a  spool  or 
two  of  darning  cotton.  I  can  carry  this 
little  bureau  all  over  the  house  with  me 
when  I  mend,  and  it  does  not  upset  like 
a  workbasket.  A  small  .  scissors  and 
thimble  can  be  stored  also. 

Such  bureaus  help  children  to  have 
a  place  for  their  own  things,  such  as 
crayons,  erasers,  pen  points,  etc.  It  is 
fun  for  them  to  make  them,  and  they 
take  the  place  of  desk  pigeon  holes. 
Recently  I  made  such  a  pigeon  hole 
substitute  for  a  friend  who  does  a  good 
deal  of  writing.  The  three  sections, 
covered  with  sprigged  oilcloth,  held 
rubber  bands,  labels,  scotch  tape  and  a 
good  lead  and  ink  eraser.  mrs.  f.  v. 


For  Feeding  the  Birds 

The  best  container  that  I  have  found 
for  suet  is  an  old  soap  shaker,  such  as 
we  put  scraps  of  soap  into,  for  making 
suds  in  the  dishpan.  The  shaker’s  holes 
are  large  enough  for  the  birds’  beaks, 
and  the  heavy  wire  material  is  protec¬ 
tion  against  cats. 

Just  fill  the  shaker  with  suet  and 
hang  it  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
in  an  arbor.  Then  watch  the  Winter 
birds  come  daily.  mrs.  a.  c.  w. 


Aluminum  (which  would  be  blackened 
by  washing  soda,  or  any  harsh  soap  or 
alkali)  can  have  the  water  “rim”  line 
removed  largely  by  rubbing  with  a 
piece  of  cut  lemon.  Other  stains  and 
darkening  of  the  metal  take  daily  safe 
cleansing  for  best  results. 


Announcing  Our  Larger  Pattern  Corner 


PATTERN  9287 — All-round  apron  to  fit  you  and  your  dally  needs.  Only  two  pieces,  plus  gay  flower  pot  applique, 
in  small  to  extra  large  sizes.  Small  (14-16);  medium  (18-20);  large  (40-42);  extrai  large  (44-46).  Medium 
1%  yards.  35  in.  16c. 

PATTERN  7320 — Bright  motifs  on  your  kitchen  towels  to  make  dish-drying  a  pleasure.  The  figures  are 
embrodered  to  look  like  applique.  Easy  to  do,  fun  to  own  or  to  make  as  gifts.  Transfer  of  six  motifs 
averaging  6x8%  in.  lie. 

PATTERN  9402 — Child’s  frock,  good  for  all  Summer,  with  harmonizing  cape  for  cool  days.  Sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8.  10.  Size  6  in  frock,  1%  yds.  35  in.;  in  cape,  1%  yds.  54  in.  16c. 

PATTERN  7408 — Dress  up  your  chairs  with  this  lovely  new  pineapple  crochet  basket  filled  with  daisies. 
Pattern  has  instructions;  stitches,  lie. 

NEW  SPRING  PATTERN  BOOK — With  directions  in  it  for  a  bag-on-belt  novelty.  Complete  15c.  And  have 
you  seen  our  NEW  N’EEDLECRAFT  CATALOG?  15c  also. 

Send  all  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y.  Residents  of  New 
York  City  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24c). 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Eczema 

When  many  of  our  readers  were  in¬ 
fants  a  skin  eruption  called  eczema 
was  quite  common.  It  not  only  existed 
but  persisted.  One  cure,  then  another, 
was  tried  with  more  or  less  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  disease.  Today 
scientists  recognize  eczema  not  as  a 
disorder  by  itself  but  as  the  outward  sign 
of  inward  trouble.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  symptom  calling  for  investigation 
which  eventually  should  reveal  the 
cause. 

Eczema  is  now  accepted  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  allergy  or  hypersensitivity 
of  some  sort.  Babies  may  get  it  from 
certain  cereals,  fruits  or  other  foods. 
It  may  be  caused  by  something  in  the 
atmosphere,  dust,  hayseeds,  pollen,  or 
the  like;  or  even  by  a  mother’s  perfume, 
face  powder  or  lip  stick.  It  may  be  due 
to  dander  from  a  horse,  hair  from  a 
rabbit,  cat  or  dog.  Nor  does  it  always 
come  in  infancy.  A  person  may  live 
many  years,  then  all  of  a  sudden  break 
out  in  a  rash  which  will  be  traced  to 
a  sensitivity.  One  young  woman  had 
to  give  up  the  use  of  nail  polish,  for 
instance.  When  she  did  she  became 
cured. 

When  a  baby  begins  to  break  out 
from  any  reason  at  all,  the  parents 
should  not  try  to  treat  the  condition 
merely  locally.  If  they  do,  even  if  it 
does  become  better  for  a  time,  it  will 
return  again.  Instead  they  should  take 
the  child  at  once  to  a  physician  who 
knows  about  skin  diseases.  If  nothing 
contagious  is  shown,  then  it  probably  is 
eczema,  sometimes  called  salt  rheum. 

Eczma  may  be  one  of  any  number  of 
different  types  depending  upon  its 
cause.  It  is  aggravated  by  removal  of 
the  scabs  that  form;  therefore,  any  salve 
that  relieves  the  itching  will  reduce 
the  temptation  to  scratch.  This  fact 
frequently  makes  it  appear  that  an 
ointment  or  lotion  is  healing  to  the 
condition.  The  truth  is  that  permanent 
healing  can  only  take  place  from  the 
inside  (not  the  outside)  of  the  body. 

Heredity  plays  a  real  role  in  this 
skin  trouble.  »If  some  relative  of  a 
person  had  at  any  time  either  eczema, 
hay  fever  or  asthma,  the  present 
generation  may  develop  the  skin  erup¬ 
tion  either  in  infancy,  during  child¬ 
hood  or  in  later  life.  Some  babies  are 
born  with  eczema!  Nursing  infants  may 
get  it  from  a  mother’s  breast  milk. 
Small  children  are  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  elements  which  may  cause  trouble. 
Horse  serum,  used  in  infections  which 
protect  against  diphtheria,  may  bring 
on  eczema.  Eggs  may  cause  an  allergy. 
Milk  may  have  to  be  boiled  to  render 
it  harmless.  Chicken  feathers  may  bring 
out  an  eruption.  * 

Bright,  quick,  alert,  responsive  and 
very  active  people  are  more  apt  to  be¬ 
come  victims  than  are  those  who  are 
lethargic.  Once  eczema  appears,  lotions 
and  salves  may  be  used  to  allay  the 
itching  and  aching  of  the  skin.  Never¬ 
theless  steps  should  promptly  be  taken 
toward  an  up-to-date  physician’s  office 
for  only  discovery  and  removal  of  the 
cause  can  possibly  insure  no  return. 

It  is  true  that  many  people  troubled 
with  eczema  during  early  childhood  do 
“outgrow”  the  condition.  Why?  Ap¬ 
parently  their  systems  build  up  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  cause,  and  after  several 
years  immunity  is  acquired.  It  seems 
too  bad,  however,  to  let  a  child  suffer 
needlessly  when  help  is  at  hand  through 
a  modern  doctor.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  have  a  fancy  for  the  chiffon  or  lace 
fans  of  our  grandmother’s  day,  also  the 
ornate  combs.  I  know  some  of  these 
are  valuable  but  I  am  not  a  dealer,  and 
you  may  be  glad  to  exchange  such 
things,  not  wanted  by  you,  for  my  new 
silk  or  cotton  pieces  suitable  for  rugs 
and  quilts.  I  would  be  happy  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  anyone  about  above  items. 

New  York  mrs.  a.  j.  s. 


I  collect  old  dishes  and  would  like 
to  correspond  with  others  about  them. 
Pennsylvania  _  *mr.  b.  o. 


Collecting  all  kinds  of  embroidery 
and  novelties  to  make  for  church 
bazaars,  also  small  inexpensive  gifts  to 
make  for  shut-ins,  is  my  hobby  for 
spare  time  work.  Anyone  with  ideas, 
please  write  me.  mrs.  i.  m. 

New  Jersey 


I  would  like  to  trade  for  bulbs.  I  will 
send  beautiful  amaryllis  with  large 
salmon  flower,  house  or  outdoor  plants, 
in  exchange  for  yellow  or  white  jon¬ 
quil  bulbs,  or  mums  of  any  color.  Let 
us  write  before  exchanging. 

Connecticut  ’  mrs.  e.  s. 


Note  to  Handicrafters  and  Gardeners: 
It  will  help  your  Woman  and  Home 
Department  if  all  exchange  items  are  sent 
direct  to  correspondents.  We  are  glad 
to  forward  letters,  but  if  packages  come 
to  this  office  first,  and  are  then  for¬ 
warded,  they  suffer  in  added  handling 
through  the  mail.  So  please  get  name 
and  address  of  your  correspondent  first, 
through  this  column,  and  simplify  things 
all  round.  Thank  you. —  Woman  and 
Home  Editor.  » 


We  ARE  shifting  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  high 
gear  on  our  $100,000,000  program  to  provide 
more  and  better  farm  telephone  service. 

Farm  telephones  are  now  being  installed  and 
service  improvements  are  being  made  at  an 
increasing  pace. 

Of  course,  it’s  a  big  job  and  can’t  be  done  over¬ 
night.  There  are  places  where  switchboards 
must  be  installed  or  enlarged,  and  sometimes 
new  buildings  put  up.  In  other  places  miles  of 
new  lines  must  be  built  before  service  can  be 
provided. 

But  we  are  on  our  way  to  give  telephone  service 
to  all  who  want  it,  and  to  improve  it  as  fast  as 
vve  can. 


Try  Making  Cough 
Syrup  at  Home. 
Quick  Relief 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

No  matter  what  you  usually  use  for  coughs 
due  to  colds,  you’ll  be  more  than  surprised 
when  you  make  up  this  simple  home  mixture 
and  give  it  a  trial.  You’ll  wonder  why  you  nev¬ 
er  used  it  before.  It  certainly  does  the  work 
in  a  hurry. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments, 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  is  needed — its  no 
trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  if  desired. 

Get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of  Pinex 
Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  up  with  your 
syrup.  1  his  makes  a  full  pint — a  family  supply 
— and  gives  you  about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  tastes  line,  and  never  spoils. 
Children  love  it. 

And  for  quick  action,  you’ve  never  seen  its 
superior.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  eases  the  soreness,  makes 
breathing  easier  and  lets  you  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  famous  reli¬ 
able  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 


Book  Bargains:  Build  Your  Own  Library.  35c 

New  and  used.  Free  Catalog.  Novels,  Westerns.  A 
teries.  Miscellaneous.  Bookland  RN,  College  Point,  I* 


Big 

FREE 

Catalog 


Put  color  in  your  home  with  I 
Penn  Wall  papers.  Original 
patterns,  high  quality  paper.  Free  I 
catalog  with  large  samples.  The 

prexfS'd  3re  ^ow’  the  postage  | 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 

Dept.  98, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  CROCHET  i 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Saeques,  Bootees,  Bootee  Sets  etc. 
Enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or 
are  interested  write  us. 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER  INC. 

248  W.  Washinton  St.,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


350  beautiful  floral  prints;  Pattern 
Book;  Instructions;  and  Fotholder: 
all  for  $1.50.  Send  25e  for  large 
_.  packet  of  samples.  No  C.  O.  D.  s. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh,  1206  Monroe,  Wichita  Falls  (9),  Tex. 


V  A  D\TCAU  W0°L2-3-4-p]y. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  UK  111  samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  1  11  h*  lUinoney.  Bartlett  Tan.  Bilu.ilai  7,  tUra.ouj.31H 


QUILT 

PIECES 


finest  Rubber  H&jL 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
Chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 

*2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
*1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R-  MURPHY 

Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FULL 

SILOS  have  room  for •• 

HmtN  HuNGem 


Don’t  take  chances  with  the  health  and  productivity  of 
your  dairy  cows  and  other  livestock.  Help  keep  them  in 
prime  physical  condition,  year  round,  by  following  the 
NEAR’S  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  mineral 
feedings.  It’s  a  time-tested  proven  program  —  followed 
by  thousands  of  successful  dairymen  —  and  is  your  best 
insurance  against:  — 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER"  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

NEAR’S  MinRaltone,  fed  regularly,  protects  livestock 
against  "Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  supplies  11  vitally 
needed  mineral  elements  and  Vitamin  D,  often  lacking 
in  even  the  finest  appearing  homegrown  and  prepared 
feeds.  When  you  feed  MinRaltone  regularly  you  safe¬ 
guard  all  your  stock  —  young,  dry,  milch  cows,  beef  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  poultry  —  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  "Hidden  Hunger”,  caused  by  lack  of  essential 
minerals  in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  literature  about  minerals  and  the  MinRal¬ 
tone  Plan  of  supplementary  stock  feeding. 

©  1946  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

Ne°rs  UlNRALTOyt 

/m1NRALT0N£\  1  V  *  With  VITAMIN  O  ^ 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION  AND 

GROWTH  ANIMALS 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens, 
now  available  in  America. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Need  More  Money? 

A  new  service  for  family  farmers: 
Highly  successful  farmer-writer-business  man 
will  build  a  master  plan  for  you  to  follow 
to  greater  farm  profits.  Stamp  appreciated 
for  details.  No  obligation. 

J.  ALFRED  DINSMORE,  MARLBOROUGH,  MASS. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  SHKMS 

NEW  2500  watt,  110  V,  60  cy.,  1  phase,  with 
6.5  HP  engine  and  take-off  for  charging  32 
volt  batteries.  Circular  free.  Act  quickly. 

M.  t.  KESTIN  CO.,  225  Lafayette  St„  New  York  12 


MUSKRATS 

In  good  demand.  Ship  your  raw  furs,  you  will 
receive  highest  market  price.  Prices  quoted. 

BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  West  29th  St.,  -  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS  r&Vdmt&mee 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  .  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CLl  AIM  c  Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 
I*  #■%  I  I"  w  Write  for  circular.  Give  sizes. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


NEW  TEAT  CUP  READY 


Unit  Milks  op  t.  25%  FAST¬ 
ER  CLEANS 50%  QUICKER! 

Nothing  like  it.  Maes  Patented 
Teat  Cup  milks  faster,  cleaner, 
less  strippings.  Sticks  on  better 
any  size,  shape  teat.  Style  B 
especially  for  Del, aval  machines. 

Style  A  best  for  McCormick- 
Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Univer¬ 
sal,  Hinman,  similar  milkers. 

Just  2  parts:  1-piece  "lifetime"  shell,  1-piece  rubber 
inflation.  No  threads,  rings,  nipples,  gadgets  —  no 
assembly  tools  needed!  Thousands  used  daily.  Endorsed 
by  nation’s  profit-wise  dairymen.  Rush  post-card  NOW 
for  facts  of  Guaranteed  MONET-BACK  30  DAY'  TRIAL, 
Free  revealing  Cup  Circulars.  State  name  of  milker. 
R.  E.  MAES,  133-B  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Cleaning  Brush 

NOW 

INCLUDED 

with  cups — if  you 
hurry! 


TOMBSTONES 


£9S? 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale'1 
Monuments,  Markers.  Satis-  e.cw 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  TERMS  I 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  1 

FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  703,  Joliet,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


From  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Last  month,  several  Jersey  breeders, 
with  the  thought  of  an  organization  of 
Franklin  County  Jersey  Breeders,  met 
in  the  Extension  Service  office  at 
Malone.  After  surveying  the  situation, 
the  “Franklin  County  Jersey  Club”  was 
officially  organized.  Dairymen  present 
represented  herds  ranging  from  the 
smaller  20  cow  dairies  to  the  larger  of 
125  cows.  The  largest  herd  is  owned 
by  F.  M.  Aldrich  of  North  Bangor. 
His  partner  in  business  is  Floyd  Tar- 
bell,  also  of  North  Bangor,  who  owns 
about  135  cows.  A  survey  of  the  county 
shows  about  20  or  more  Jersey  dairies, 
totaling  an  estimated  450  to  500  Jerseys, 
besides  those  scattered  in  mixed  and 
small  herds. 

Officers  elected  were:  Edwin  Collins, 
veteran  Jersey  breeder  of  Malone,  presi¬ 
dent;  Phillip  Hastings,  of  Brushton, 
vice-president;  and  Edwin  Orton,  of 
North  Bangor,  secretary.  No  dairy  herd 
improvement  work  is  now  in  operation 
in  the  county  due  to  the  recent  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  armed  services  of  the 
D.  H.  I.  A.  supervisor;  but  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  continue  the  work  in 
the  present  association  and  possibly  add 
another  one  as  soon  as  a  supervisor 
can  be  obtained.  Breeders  present  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  and  need  of  an¬ 
other  association  for  those  who  have 
been  on  the  waiting  list  since  the  war. 

Following  a  discussion  on  artificial 
breeding,  the  Jersey  breeders  voted  to 
make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  getting  a  sufficient  sign-up,  to 
obtain  the  artificial  breeding  work  in 
their  herds.  Each  one  present  agreed  to 
contact  the  other  Jersey  breeders  in 
his  territory  who  were  not  present 
and  report  the  results  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  the  forepart  of 
February.  s.  P.  H. 

New  York 


Wright  Loses  Libel  Suit 

A  Federal  Court  jury  has  returned 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  Farm  Journal  in 
the  libel  suit  brought  against  that 
publication  by  Archie  Wright,  President 
Northeastern  Division,  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union,  for  $100,000  damages. 

The  libel  complained  of  consisted  of 
statements  in  an  article  in  the  October, 
1944  issue  of  Farm  Journal  to  the  effect 
that  Archie  Wright  “was  also  a  fore¬ 
most  member  of  the  Communist  party” 
and  that  “In  1936,  he  made  a  speech 
at  the  party’s  convention  in  St.  Nicholas 
Arena,  New  York  City,  on  the  work 
he  was  doing  among  the  farmers.” 
Wright  promptly  brought  suit  alleging 
that  the  statements  were  false  and 
therefore  libelous.  Farm  Journal  claim¬ 
ed,  first,  that  the  statements  were  not 
libelous  and  second,  that  even  if  they 
were,  they  were  true.  After  a  four-day 
trial  beginning  January  14,  Judge  John 
Coxe  left  it  to  the  jury  to  decide  both 
these  issues  raised  by  the  defendant 
Farm  Journal.  After  only  a  short  de¬ 
liberation,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant.  It  was  not  explained, 
however,  whether  the  jury’s  verdict 
meant  that  calling  a  person  a  communist 
was  not  libelous  even  though  the  person 
was  not  a  communist,  or’  whether  it 
was  libelous  and  that  Farm  Journal  had 
proved  its  case  that  Wright  was  actually 
a  communist.  It  is  reported  that  Wright 
is  contemplating  an  appeal  from  the 
adverse  decision. 

Lawrence  Ormiston  of  Watertown  and 
Meyer  Parodneck  of  New  York  City 
represented  the  plaintiff;  David  Paine 
of  Satterlee  and  Warfield,  also  of  New 
York  City,  was  the .  attorney  for  the 
defendant. 


Corn  Silage  for  Cows 

I  would  like  a  little  information 
about  corn  silage.  First,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  corn  silage  is  harmful  to 
cows.  If  it  is  not,  is  it  all  right  to  feed 
twice  a  day?  What  kind  of  grain  should 
be  fed  with  silage?  m.  h. 

Sussex  County,  Delaware 

Corn  silage  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  economical  succulent  roughages 
that  can  be  used  for  cows.  It  is  usually 
fed  in  the  ratio  of  three  lbs.  of  silage 
to  one  lb.  of  hay  for  each  100  lbs.  that 
the  cow  weighs.  In  other  words,  a  1000 
lb.  cow  should  receive  daily  10  lbs.  of 
hay  and  30  lbs.  of  silage.  If  this  is 
divided  and  fed  twice  a  day,  it  is  suit¬ 
able  and  satisfactory.  It  should  be  fed 
at  the  rate  of  five  lbs.  of  hay  and  15 
lbs.  of  silage  at  a  feeding.  If  the  hay 
feed  is  a  good  legume,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  feed  a  grain  mixture  con¬ 
taining  over  16  percent  protein.  If  the 
hay  is  Timothy,  it  would  be  best  to 
feed  a  20  to  24  percent  protein  grain 
ration. 


Hogs  Have  Pneumonia 

I  have  some  shotes  and  I  think  they 
have  hog  pneumonia  or  perhaps  a 
slight  attack  of  it.  Several  years  ago, 
I  had  the  same  trouble,  and  I  wrote 
you  for  advice  and  you  sent  me  a 
recipe  that  saved  every  pig.  r.  e.  t. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  new  drug,  sold  commerci¬ 
ally,  called  sulfaguanidine,  which  can  be 
bought  at  any  drug  store.  It  is  very 
effective  when  used  as  an  internal 
medicine  in  treating  cases  of  hog 
pneumonia.  Your  druggist  can  give  you 
directions  about  dosage,  and  it  can  be 
given  in  a  milk  slop. 


Retirement  Income  Will 
Look  Good  to  Jimmy ,  Too 

:  :  :  just  as  good  to  your  son  :  :  :  or 
daughter  ...  as  it  does  to  you.  And  so 
Farmers  and  Traders  offers  retirement 
income  plans  for  children  of  10  or 
over.  They  can  have  the  assurance 
of  an  income  at  retirement  age  and 
also  the  benefit  of  sound  insurance 
protection  from  now  until  that  time. 

In  what  more  practical,  enduring 
way  can  you  make  their  future  secure? 
Send  coupon  today. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Founded  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

- COU PON - 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1 ,  N.  Y.  R.g 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement 
Plan.  Please  send  details  for  age . 


NAME- . — 


STREET . - . — . . - . - . - 

CITY . . . . -...'....STATE. . — 


jlf aide's - 

You’ll  like  its  clear, 
dependable  descriptions 
and  !  pictures,  to  select 
the  Vegetables  for  most  successful 
crops.  Newest  early  kinds.  Finest 
flowers  too.  Send  postcard  today  I 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
223  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


LOUSE  KILLER 


SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK  PLUS  10% 


I9USE- CHASE 


Here's  a  louse  powder  that  really  kills  lice — so 
completely  that  we  can  make  this  sweeping  guar¬ 
antee  of  results — and  with  3-spot  application  as 
indicated  above;  along  spine,  between  hind  legs 
and  on  brisket.  Handy  sifter  top^ 
can  makes  for  ease  of  applica¬ 
tion.  For  use  on  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  goats, swine,  sheep  and  1 
poultry.  Full  directions  on 
each  can.  LOUSE-CHASE 
does  not  lose  strength  if 
carried  from  one  season 
to  another.  Large  farm 
size  can  $1.00  postpaid 
if  dealer  Is  not  supplied. 


Graylawn  Farms, 
Inc.,  Dept.  R 
Orleans,  Vt. 
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T«iUCH  JOBS  EASY 

L  SARGENT 


ATTACHES 
TO  TRACTOR 

,M  30  MIN  !  h£aVy  JOBS  ARE  LIGHT,  slow  jots 
«re  quick  with  a  Sargent  Hydraulic  Loader  on  your  trac¬ 
tor.  Loads  manure,  grain,  lumber,  cement,  etc.  Digs 
ditches,  pulls  posts,  excavates.  Hundreds  of  odd  jobs. 
Also  BULLDOZER  and  HAY  SWEEP  attachments. 
Makes  your  tractor  a  power-house  on  wheels.  Built  for 
lifetime  service.  Send  for  FREE  Giant  Size  Illustrated 
Folder.  McGRATH  MFG.  CO.,  N42  4680  Leavenworth 
St.,  Omaha  6,  Nebraska. 


Leaking  auto  or  tractor  radiators, 
boilers,  piping,  tanks,  pails — thick 
metal  or  thin  — are  made  water-tight 
with  Smooth-On  No.  I  Iron  Repair 
Cement,  easily,  quickly,  inexpensively. 
Used  like  putty,  hardens  like  metal, 
assures  lasting  results.  Used  by  re¬ 
pair  men  for  50  years.  1%  oz.,  7  oz. 
and  larger  containers.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware  store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

rnrr  Repair 
r  KEL  Handbook 

170  diagrams,  clear  directions  for 
dozens  of  ingenious,  practical  repairs. 
40  pages.  Write  today. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 
570  Communipaw  Are.,  Jeisey  City  4.  H.  J. 


loads  Manure,  Grain,  Sand,  Gravel,  Earth  and 
other  bulk  materials.  Simple  and  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Loads  2  loads  per  minute;  lifts  full  load  to 
height  of  8  feet;  quickly  attached  or  detached 
without  altering  tractor;  operates  from  tractor 
seat;  assures  Clear  Vision  at  all  times  •  •  •  saves 
• cork  of  many  men.  Your  first  tost  is  the  last 
cost.  Available  for  FARMALL  Models  "H"  and 
"M,"  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Models  "WC"  and  "RC," 
OLIVER  Model  70,  JOHN  DEERE  Models  "A," 
"AN,"  "ANH,"  "B,"  "BN,"  "BNH."  Bulldozer, 
Sweeprake,  Haystacker  and  Snowplow  attachments 
available  for  all  models.  FREE  illustrated  folder 
on  reguest.  See  your  dealer  or  write  OTTAWA 
STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  RN3, OTTAWA,  KAS. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens,  2. — - 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles" 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  D. — - 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — • 
The  Feeds.  11. — -The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12.— Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13,  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Soles  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


r  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .*  : 


SoitwM  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Grass  Silage  for  Dairy  Cows 

Grass  silage  can  be  fed  as  either  a 
substitute  for  or  in  addition  to  the 
regular  corn  silage  ration.  It  may  be 
used  either  with  or  without  hay.  Most 
dairymen  prefer  to  feed  it  as  part  or 
all  of  the  succulent  ration,  and  also 
use  some  good  quality  hay  with  it.  The 
preference  for  ratios  and  amounts  is  to 
use  one  pound  of  good  quality  hay  and 
three  pounds  of  grass  silage  for  each 
100  pounds  the  cow  weighs.  A  1200- 
pound  cow  on  such  a  ration  would 
therefore  receive  12  pounds  of  hay  and 
36  pounds  of  grass  silage.  Where  it  is 
fed  to  replace  either  part  or  all  of  the 
corn  silage,  it  can  be  substituted  at  the 
rate  of  pound  for  pound.  If  it  is  used 
as  the  only  roughage  ration,  it  can  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six  pounds 
for  each  100  pounds  the  cow  weighs.  A 
1200-pound  cow  receiving  grass  silage 
alone  will  consume  up  to  60  pounds 
per  day. 

It  is  always  advisable,  with  any 
feed,  to  start  the  cows  on  it  gradually, 
when  making  a  change  in  their  feeding 
program.  When  grass  silage  forms  all 
or  most  of  the  roughage  ration,  it  some¬ 
times  produces  an  excessive  laxative 
condition.  This  can  be  overcome  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  grass  silage  fed 
and  substituting  some  form  of  coarse 
roughage.  If  a  coarse  roughage  is  used, 
cornstalks  or  straw  are  both  good.  Some 
farmers  who  have  been  feeding  grass 
silage  for  several  Winters,  prefer  to  use 
some  of  the  coarse  roughages  mentioned 
with  it,  even  if  they  have  good  quality- 
hay  available.  Their  cows  seem  to  like 
some  coarse  roughage,  and  it  also  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  them  from  bloating. 

When  curing  and  ensiling  the  hay 
crops,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
allow  them  to  wilt  some  in  the  swath, 
prior  to  putting  them  in  the  silo.  In 
this  way,  their  water  content  is  reduced 
to  about  65  per  cent.  However,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  them  to  spoil  or  be¬ 
come  moldy  in  the  silo.  This  can  be 
overcome  by  wetting  down  the  silage  at 
the  time  it  is  ensiled,  making  sure  it 
is  well  packed  especially  around  the 
edges.  With  alfalfa  and  the  legumes, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  about  50  pounds 
of  molasses  with  each  ton  of  ensiled 
material,  mixed  with  it  as  it  is  put 
into  the  silo. 


Yellow  Wash  for  Meat 

A  solution  known  as  yellow  wash, 
when  properly  prepared  and  used,  is 
effective  in  helping  to  preserve  meat 
and  in  keeping  it  from  becoming  moldy. 
The  formula  for  making  it  consists  of 
three  pounds  of  barium  sulfate,  one 
ounce  of  dry  glue,  one  and  one-fourth 
ounces  of  chrome  yellow,  and  six 
ounces  of  flour.  This  is  sufficient  for  use 
with  100  pounds  of  hams,  shoulders  or 
bacon  pieces. 

In  preparing  the  mixture,  the  flour 
should  first  be  mixed  gradually  with 
water,  stirring  thoroughly  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  lumping.  Mix  the  chrome 
yellow  with  one  quart  of  water  in  a 
separate  container  and  then  add  the 
glue  to  this.  Pour  both  of  these  into  the 
flour  and  water  solution.  After  the 
flour  has  been  mixed  to  form  a  paste, 
add  about  one  gallon  of  water  to  thin 
it.  Place  the  mixture  of  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  mentioned  on  the  stove,  and  bring 
them  to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  Next, 
add  the  barium  sulfate  slowly  while 
stirring.  It  is  best  to  make  this  prepa¬ 
ration  about  24  hours  before  it  is  to 
be  used.  The  meat  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied  should  first  be  wrapped  in 
paper  and  clean  muslin  cloth,  and  then 
the  outside  of  this  coated  well  with  the 
wash,  which  should  be  stirred  often 
while  using  and  applied  with  a  clean 
paint  brush.  This  wash  used  in  the 
manner  mentioned  has  proven  to  be 
very  satisfactory  in  preventing  mold. 


Goats  are  good  grazers  and  like  to 
browse  on  brash.  However,  dairy  goats 
in  production  should  be  regularly  fed 
on  suitable  grain  mixtures,  in  order  to 
produce  well.  Miss  Lou  MacKibbin,  of 
Cressbrook  Goat  Farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  owns  these  Nubians. 


MAGNETIC  SPEEDWAY 


Essential  to  Best  Milking  Results 


Good  udder  health  is  necessary  to  best  milking  results... 
and  the  uniform,  fast  and  gentle  action  of  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  helps  maintain  soundr 
healthy  udders.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is 
used  with  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Method  of  Fast 
Milking.  This  is  another  very  important  reason  for 
the  outstanding  success  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  in  providing  top  milking  results.  Talk  with 
your  De  Laval  dealer. 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ARE 
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Production  of  new  De  Laval  Separators  is  being 
stepped  up  rapidly  as  men  and  machines,  which 
during  the  war  produced  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Centrifugal  Oil  Purifiers  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Maritime 
Commission  and  war  plants,  are  again  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators. 
Yes...De  Laval  Separators  are  back  from  war.  See 
your  De  Laval  Dealer  about  your  new  clean-skim¬ 
ming,  long-lasting,  money  making  De  Laval. 


/ 


DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY  MILKING  TRUCK 


The  De  Laval  Speedway  Milking  Truck  will 
enable  you  to  obtain  the  utmost  efficiency,  con¬ 
venience  and  good  results  from  your  De  Laval 
Fast  Milking  program.  Sold  complete  with  four 
white  enamel  pails  and  De  Laval  Strip  Cup. 
Ruggedly  built  .  .  .  finished  in  durable  white 
enamel  .  .  .  and  equipped  with  strong  rubber- 
tired  wheels.  It’s  a  must  for  best  milking.  See 
your  De  Laval  Dealer. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  6 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO  6  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 

427  Randolph  Si.  61  Beale  St. 
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A  DOUBLE-BARRELED 
FEEDING  PROGRAM 

If  you  work  on  the  theory  that 
good  feed  is  all  a  cow  needs  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  to  capacity,  and  to  raise 
a  healthy  calf  .  .  .  you  are  missing 
one  of  the  big  bets  of  dairying. 
The  fact  is  no  cow  is  any  better 
than  her  digestive-assimilative  ca¬ 
pacity.  And  cows  really  take  a 
“heavy  beating”  during  periods  of 
feeding  heavy  grain  and  roughage 
...  a  beating  that  often  depletes 
their  capacity  to  convert  good 
feed  without  disastrous  waste. 

Kow-Kare  is  designed  to  supple¬ 
ment  good  feed.  Its 
medicinal  -  mineral  - 
vitamin  properties 
are  planned  as  a 
promoter  of  vigor  in 
key  functions  of  di¬ 
gestion,  assimilation 
and  reproduction. 

At  all 
farm 
supply 
stores 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Booklet 

Our  free  treatise,  “Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health,” 
tells  many  of  the  simple  methods  you  can  provide 
for  yourself  in  keeping  your  dairy  trouble-free 
under  normal  conditions.  Write  for  it. 


Just  as  you  try  to  raise  your  own 
“resistance”  in  order  to  throw  off 
minor  ills,  so  you  can  aid  your 
cows  to  produce  profitably  and 
avoid  health  breakdowns. 

Kow-Kare  is  rich  in  Iron,  the 
great  blood  tonic,  carries  sufficient 
Iodine  to  counteract  prevalent 
Iodine-deficiency,  supplies  impor¬ 
tant  additions  of  Calcium  and 
Phosphorus  .  .  .  and  adds  at  least 
1700  U.S.P.  units  of  Vitamin  D 
per  feeding  of  two  tablespoonfuls. 
These  values,  added  to  good  grain 
and  roughage,  make  your  feeding 
procedure  complete  . . .  help  many 
a  cow  to  avoid  feed-loss  and  pro¬ 
mote  greater  stamina  for  the  strain 
of  freshening. 

Play  safe;  spend  a  few  cents  per 
day  to  coax  more 
dollars  out  of  your 
net  dairy  income  . . . 
condition  with  Kow- 
Kare.  At  drug,  feed 
and  general  stores; 
$1.25  and  65^  sizes. 


IRON  TONIC 


IRON  .  .  .  CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 

AND 

VITAMIN  D 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Depf.  9,  Lyndonville,  VI. 


NEW — Gasoline  Generator  Sets — 2.5  KW,  llOV,  1 
phase  60  cycle,  with  6.5  HP  engine.  Complete  tools 
and  repair  parts.  Sacrifice.  AESO  5-10-25  KW 
Gasoline  or  Diesel-Export  Packed. 

SPRAYED  INSULATION,  INC., 

78  Hawthorne  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Montclair  2-6121-2 


EE!  MASTITI 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


pi ■ 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
Strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
— sent  on  request 
-|  Kansas  City  IS, Mo. 


•  The  active  agents  m 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles,  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F 


MAM-O-LAC 


Formerly 

Strepto-Loc 


(TYROTHRICIN  ) 


WHAT’S  GOOD  TOR  LICE  ? 


We  know  what’s 
bad  for  lice  — 

Dr.  Hess  Pow¬ 
dered  Louse 
Killer.  It’s  a 
powder  that  you  rub  down  next  to 
the  skin  on  horses,  cows,  and  young 
stock.  It  sure  kills  lice.  Lice  are 
especially  bad  on  livestock  this  time 
of  year.  Destroy  these  blood-sucking 
pests— get  Louse  Killer  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big.  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  C®., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


Cow  Mange 

Mange  on  cows  is  commonly  called 
barn  itch.  It  has  been  increasing  in  its 
occurrence  during  the  past  two  years, 
possibly  due  to  more  crowded  barn 
conditions  and  the  labor  shortage.  It  is 
caused  by  a  small  external  parasite 
which  passes  its  entire  life  cycle  on  the 
body  of  its  host.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
eradicate  because  the  mites  burrow 
under  the  outer  skin  layer.  These  para¬ 
sites  usually  start,  when  they  first  in¬ 
fest  the  animal,  on  areas  where  the 
skin  is  soft  and  where  there  is  the 
least  hair.  From  these  areas,  such  as 
the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  along  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  and  brisket  and 
around  the  tail-head,  they  gradually 
spread,  unless  controlled,  to  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

This  ailment  which  is  technically 
known  as  sarcoptic  scab  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  readily  from  one  animal  to  an¬ 
other  and  also  to  the  human  by  direct 
contact.  As  animals  scratch  or  contact 
barn  surfaces,  they  may  rub  off  part 
of  the  skin  containing  the  parasite  and 
also  rub  against  other  animals  thus 
spreading  the  trouble.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  barn  containing  in¬ 
fested  animals  be  disinfected  with  some 
standard  disinfectant  in  proper  solution 
such  as  chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  or 
creosote.  Follow  direction  on  their  con¬ 
tainers.  It  is  necessary  that  the  animals 
be  either  dipped  or  all  sections  of  the 
body  well  covered  with  a  preparation 
which  will  penetrate  and  kill  these 
pests.  The  applications  or  dippings 
should  be  at  intervals  of  one  week  for 
a  total  of  four  or  five  aplications.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  most  effective 
materials  for  this  purpose  are  either 
lime-sulphur  or  a  nicotine  preparation. 
These  can  be  purchased  in  commercial 
form  at  most  drug  stores,  dairy  supply 
houses  or  hardware  stores.  Directions 
are  on  the  container  and  these  should 
be  closely  followed. 


SULFA  -  GU AN  - 1  -  D INE 

DEADLY  ENEMY  OF  INTESTINAL 
INFECTIONS  IN  LIVESTOCK 

Sulfaguanidine  works  rapidly  to  save  ani¬ 
mals  and  poultryfrom  intestinal  infections. 
For  full  protection^  tart  treatmentpromptly. 

When  white  scours  endangers  your  calves, 
use  Sulfaguanidine  without  delay  for 
prevention  and  treatment.  Most  hogs  with 
uncomplicated  acute  necro  recover  when 
Sulfaguanidine  is  used  at  the  first  sign  of 
necro.  Get  sheep  coccidiosis  quickly  under 
control  by  mixing  Sulfaguanidine  with  the 
feed. 

All  types  of  coccidiosis  in  poultry  yield 
to  Sulfaguanidine,  even  in  large  flocks 
raised  under  crowded  conditions.  Control 
is  usually  achieved  with  little  death  loss  or 
stunting. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  please 
send  us  his  name.  Free  illustrated  booklet 
on  request. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.Y. 


Calf  Rickets 

During  early  Spring,  calves  may  often 
manifest  definite  symptoms  of  rickets, 
as  shown  by  a  roached  back,  swollen 
joints,  lameness,  harsh,  rough  coat, 
bowed  legs  and  loss  of  appetite.  For 
every  case  that  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  show  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms, 
there  are  many  more  non-visible  or 
sub-clinical  cases.  Rickets  are  pro¬ 
duced  when  animals  do  not  receive  suf¬ 
ficient  and  regular  amounts  of  calcium, 
phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D.  Young 
growing  calves  are  especially  suscepti¬ 
ble  this  time  of  year,  because  the  hay 
now  fed  is  often  of  poor  quality  and 
they  are  not  getting  enough  direct  sun¬ 
shine,  or  other  sources  of  the  needed 
sunshine  vitamin. 

Practically  all  commercial  calf  meals, 
pellets  and  growing  rations  contain 
enough  minerals  to  meet  growth  re¬ 
quirements.  If  the  grain  mixture  is 
home-made,  it  is  advisable  to  add  1  per 
cent  each  of  ground  limestone,  dical¬ 
cium  phosphate  and  salt.  Steamed  bone 
meal  cap  be  substituted  for  dicalcium 
phosphate  if  desired.  Vitamin  D  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  rays  of  direct  sunlight.  Sun- 
cured  legume  hay  is  also  a  good  source. 
Green  growing  legumes  and  grasses,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  totally  devoid  of  this 
vitamin.  If  one-half  pound  of  irradi¬ 
ated  yeast  is  first  mixed  with  some  filler, 
such  as  wheat  middlings  or  bran,  and 
this  is  added  to  each  ton  of  concen¬ 
trate  feed,  it  will  supply  enough  Vita¬ 
min  D  to  meet  the  growing  calves’ 
needs.  Other  Vitamin  D  concentrate 
preparations,  such  as  the  fish  liver  oils, 
can  be  used  to  fortify  the  feed,  or  as  a 
treatment  when  rickets  is  present. 
These  should  be  fed  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  potencies,  according  to 
the  label  on  the  container,  so  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  daily  400  U.  S.  P.  units  per  each  100 
pounds  of  body  weight. 


Curing  and  Smoking  Meat 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  and 
formulas  for  curing  pork.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  commonly  used  is  a 
standard  formula,  the  so-called  8-3-3, 
which  consists  of  eight  pounds  of  salt, 
three  pounds  of  sugar  and  three  ounces 
of  saltpeter  dissolved  in  four  gallons 
of  water.  This  will  make  what  is  known 
as  an  85  degree  pickle  and  is  a  good 
strength  to  use  for  farm  curing. 

The  length  of  time  for  curing  hams, 
shoulders  and  bacon  pieces  in  this 
strength  pickle  cure  is  nine  days  per 
inch  of  thickness,  measured  through 
the  thickest  part  of  the  cut.  If  the 
bacon  pieces  or  small  pieces  such  as 
the  shoulders  are  put  on  top,  they  can 
be  taken  out  first,  because  they  qre 
not  as  thick  as  the  ham  pieces.  Most 
shoulders  would  average  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  thickness  which  would 
require  27  days  or  more  in  the  pickle. 

Concerning  smoking,  it  requires 
about  40  continuous  hours  to  smoke 
meat  to  a  desirable  color  and  taste, 
provided  that  the  temperature  of  the 
smokehouse  is  100  degrees  to  120  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  We  like  this  tempera¬ 
ture  and  time  better  than  a  higher 
temperature  with  a  shorter  smoke  or 
a  lower  temperature  that  requires 
longer  smoking.  It  is  advisable  to  trim 
the  outer  covering  from  smoked  meat 
before  it  is  cooked.  When  smoking 
meat,  only  hardwood  should  be  used; 
however,  corn  cobs  also  make  a  suit¬ 
able  fuel  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
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/  Because  he  needs  a  fast  -  killing 
chlorine  solution  to  rinse  all  milk 
utensils  —  to  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  —  to  help  prevent  sour 
milk  —  to  meet  standards  set  by 


QUICK  FACTS  About  LO-BAX 

A  FAST  KILLER  of  bacteria,  dissolves  QUICKLY 
in  water.  Makes  CLEAR  dairy  rinse  solutions. 
Contains  50%  available  chlorine.  DEPENDABLE 
—Retains  its  full  strength.  ECONOMICAL  and 
EASY  to  handle.  Write  lor  free  literature. 


THE  MATHIES0N  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inr.i 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  ‘JNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Cl 


CORONA 


V  rite  today 

Always  use  rich,  antiseptic  Corona  lor  minor 
thin  injuries,  galls,  chaps,  cracks  —  massage,  hoof 
dressing.  A  soothing,  softening  healing-help. 
For  homo  use,  also.  At  deoleo  or  postpaid,  I  os.  com  75c, 

CORONA  MfG.  CO.  Boi  I7C2  KENTON.  OHIO 


ointment 


GOLDEN  ROSE 
OF  CHINA 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  B.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

.  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Livestock  Growing  Ration 

Can  you  please  send  me  the  formula 
for  a  grain  mixture  that  I  can  mix 
myself,  and  which  I  can  feed  to  young 
calves,  and  possibly  other  young  farm 
animals  such  as  lambs  and  pigs  to 
make  them  develop  and  grow  fast?  I 
would  like  to  have  their  growing  grain 
ration  to  consist  of  crushed  or  rolled 
oats,  wheat  bran  or  wheat  middlings, 
oil  meal  and  possibly  some  soybean 
meal;  some  minerals  such  as  steamed 
bone  meal  and  salt;  and  any  other  in¬ 
gredients  that  are  needed.  a.  e.  h. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

In  addition  to  the  feeds  mentioned, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  use  ground  corn 
or  ground  barley,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
It  would  be  best  not  to  use  any  of  the 
high  fiber  grains  such  as  oats  or  wheat 
bran  in  the  pig  ration.  One  that  would 
be  suitable  for  calves  or  lambs,  using 
the  feeds  you  mention,  would  con¬ 
sist  of  barley,  300  lbs.;  crushed  or 
rolled  oats,  300  lbs.;  wheat  bran  or 
wheat  middlings,  300  lbs.;  and  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal,  100  lbs. 
This  would  be  satisfactory  if  a  legume 
hay  was  being  fed  such  as  alfalfa.  If 
Timothy  or  mixed  hay  was  being  used, 
then  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase 
the  oil  meal  up  to  200  pounds  and  de¬ 
crease  proportionately  the  other  feeds 
by  corresponding  amounts.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  would  be  advisable  to  mix 
in  with  them  five  lbs.  of  iodized  stock 
salt,  five  lbs.  of  dicalcium  phosphate 
and  five  lbs.  of  steamed  bone  meal.  For 
pigs  that  are  to  be  fattened,  use  the 
following  mixture;  ground  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley,  500  lbs.;  wheat  middlings,  300  lbs.;  and 
oil  meal,  100  lbs.,  also  mixing  in  miner¬ 
als  as  previously  mentioned.  These 
should  be  mixed  thoroughly  turning 
them  over  two  or  three  times  with  a 
scoop  shovel  on  a  clean  floor. 


Fox  Farms  Burglarized 

The  New  York  State  Police,  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Investigation,  reports  as 
follows: 

During  the  night  of  December  29,  1945, 
the  Silver  Fox  Farms  of  Mrs.  Earl 
Begent,  Alder  Creek,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Barnes,  Glenfield, 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  were  burglarized 
and  a  total  of  41  silver  foxes  were 
stolen.  Mrs.  Begent  reported  the  loss 
of  33  silver  foxes  from  her  farm  and 
stated  the  animals  were  all  breeders, 
21  of  them  being  last  Spring  pups. 
Seven  were  white  face  animals,  valued 
at  $100  each.  The  other  26  were  pure 
silvers,  valued  at  approximately  $75 
each.  The  owner  said  they  would  aver¬ 
age  about  15  pounds  each  and  claims 
that  each  pelt  is  valued  at  about  $30. 
One  animal  had  the  white  tip  of  tail 
chewed  off. 

Mrs.  Barnes  reported  the  loss  of  eight 
silver  foxes  from  her  farm  on  the  same 
night,  and  she  valued  them  at  $50  each. 
The  foxes  were  taken  from  their  pens 
and  evidence  indicates  that  they  were 
clubbed  to  death  at  the  scene  of  theft. 
Furs  may  bear  bloodstains.  The  pelts 
may  also  reveal  bruise  marks  and 
bloodclots  on  inner  side. 

In  the  event  that  any  information  is 
secured  by  anyone  as  to  persons  at¬ 
tempting  to  dispose  of  any  quantity  of 
silver  fox  pelts,  they  should  report 
it  at  once  to  Inspector  E.  J.  Doody,  N.  Y. 
State  Police,  District  D,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  High  Holstein  Herds 

Six  New  York  State  Holstein  herds 
have  recently  completed  a  year  of 
official  testing,  with  an  average  butter- 
fat  production*  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  nation’s  average  dairy  cow. 

The  herds  and  their  records  are: 
Charles  H.  Riley  and  Sons,  Sennett, 
Cayuga  County,  11  cows  averaged  424 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  12,229  pounds 
of  milk  in  321  days,  on  two  milkings 
daily;  Arling  Cobb,  Whiltesville,  Alle¬ 
gany  County.  23  cows  averaged  419 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  12,027  pounds 
of  milk  in  318  days,  with  19  cows 
milked  twice  daily  and  the  remainder 
three  times  daily;  Lewis  Gay,  Warsaw, 
Wyoming  County,  seven  cows  averaged 
405  pounds  of  butterfat  and  11,106 
pounds  of  milk  in  295  days,  on  two 
milkings  daily;  Howard  W.  Riley, 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  14  cows 
averaged  403  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
10,961  pounds  of  milk  in  303  days,  on 
two  milkings  daily;  Frank  A  Gifford, 
Valley  Falls,  Rensselaer  County,  24 
cows  averaged  392  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  12,503  pounds  of  milk  in  302  days, 
on  two  milkings  daily;  and  L.  W.  Irish, 
Valatie,  Columbia  County,  36  cows 
averaged  386  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
11,011  pounds  of  milk  in  320  days,  on 
two  milkings  daily. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp . 4.00 

Farm  Animals 

Dorothy  C.  Hogner  .  3.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  1.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Scilcs  Tax  ) 

For  Sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WRONG^ 
TRACK  REDUCES 


'vYOUR  PROPITS 


Genera 


1,1,1  DEVOTED  to  the  s  LiiiTfs iTlflM 

smkl end  POULTRY  NUTRfTIQji 


ONLY  General  Mills  OFFERS  YOU  HerdVCheck 


Herd  Check  is  the  keystone  of  the 
Larro  Dairy  Plan.  It  was  developed 
at  Larro  Research  Farm  on  the  basis 
that  cows  will  do  their  best  when 
fed  and  managed  as  individuals  .  .  . 
not  as  groups.  And  it  has  proved  out 
in  hundreds  of  cases  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Herd  Check  furnishes  a  "picture 
audit”  of  each  cow  ...  a  graphic 
record  that  helps  shape  the  feeding 
program  for  the  small  herd  owner 
as  well  as  the  large  herd  owner. 

If  any  of  your  cows  have  the  ability 
to  make  more  milk,  a  Herd  Check 
will  point  out  certain  possible  im¬ 


provements  in  feeding  or  of  man-  • 
agement.  Invariably,  the  records  of 
such  cases  show  improvement  in 
milk  flow  for  each  cow  handled  the 
Larro  way. 

General  Mills  will  gladly  help  you 
apply  the  Larro  Dairy  Plan  to  your 
herd  ...  no  matter  how  many  cows 
you  have.  If  your  aim  is  for  better 
dairy  operations,  then  start  off  with 
the  Larro  Herd  Check.  Write 
nearest  office  for  full  information 
and  for  the  necessary  "tools”  to  con¬ 
duct  a  Herd  Check.  Ask  your 
Larro  dealer  for  the  free  Larro  Dairy 
Book,  and  for  Four  Simple  Steps  to 
Better  Dairy  Feeding. 


General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 


Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2) — SAN  FRANCISCO  (61-CHICAGO  (4) 


*  Herd  v*  Check  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Mills,  Inc, 
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/  Customer  Survey  tells 
the  other  half  of  the  story 


There  are  two  sides  to  even'  argument.  For  years 
we’ve  been  telling  our  side:  that  we  buy  fine  R.O.!\ 
breeding  stock  to  improve  Pennsylvania  Farms 
ohioks.  This  year  we  made  a  survey  of  a  number 
of  our  regular  customers,  picked  at  random,  to  see 
how  our  breeding  program  actually  worked  out  in  the 
average  laying  house.  Here's  a  summary  of  their 
side  of  the  story. 

EGG  PRODUCTION — averaged  183.74  eggs  per  bird, 
taken  on  a  hens-housed  basis.  (And  we  counted  only 
the  eggs  sold — not  those  used  at  home.) 


MATURITY — On  the  average,  the  pullets  started  to 
lay  at  5.41  months  —  in  time  for  the  high-priced 
fall  and  winter  markets — and  they  averaged  46.05%. 
production  during  the  first  two  months  of  laying. 
CULLING  AND  MORTALITY— Only  6.34%  of  the 
birds  were  lost,  through  both  culling  and  death, 
during  the  year — which  wouldn't  be  a  bad  figure 
for  mortality  alone. 

Details  of  this  customer  survey,  and  lots  of  other 
interesting  things  about  Pennsylvania  Farms 
chicks,  are  in  our  now  catalog. 


SUMMARY  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  R.O.P.  BREEDING  SIRES:  In  the  past  three  years  our  purchases  of 
pedigreed  males  from  R.O.P.  dams  and  hatching  eggs  from  R.O.P.  matings  have  amounted  to  $25,045.40. 
Here  are  the  dams’  records  behind  this  year’s  breeding  sires. 

EGGS  LAID  AVERAGE  AVERAGE 

IN  YEAR  EGG  WEIGHT  BODY  WEIGHT 

(oz.  per  doz)  (lbs.) 


White  Leghorns  . 200  to  346  25.57  4  65 

New  Hampshires  . 200  to  302  26  03  6  40 

White  Rocks  . 201  to  313  26.31  6  44 

Barred  Bocks  . 200  to  303  25.29  6  52 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 200  to  294  26  09  6  19 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  superior 

CROSSBREDS— Hamp -Rocks  (Sex-linked  egg  cross), 
Roek-Hamps  (barred  broiler  cross), 
Minorca-Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 


Largest 

State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc., 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ...  for 

_ Since  it  helps  us 

ordering  early  as  weii  as  you  u 

J’ou  book  your  order  well  in  advance,  we 
offer  a  money-saving  discount.  Details  and 
low  prices  sent  with  catalog. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for  your  copy. 
Contains  facts  on  kind  of  breeding 
that  gets  more  eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed — and  cuts  your 
costs. 

Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


DOUOlASTON'KK'R.I.REbSsCROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  rigid  progeny  breed¬ 
ing,  and  Contest  work, 
means  high  production, 
larger  body,  egg  size  (wit¬ 
ness  our  342  egg,  376.05 
pt.  hen,  year  ago).  16 
yrs.  breeding.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Straight  run 
or  sexed;  we  deliver  exact 


FREE  CATALOG 


MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

date  promised. 

Amazing  healthy  chicks 
from  proven  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs.  Our  famous 
R.  I.  Reds  crossed  with 
best  of  Barred  Bock  males. 
Tube  tested  for  Pullorum 
— Straight-run  or  sexed. 
We  deliver  as  promised. 


C/vm£&c  Chioc  j 

w 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckl». 

S.  C.  Hanlon  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $12.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns. .  11.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.&  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 11.00  — —  — — 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  adrertiiement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1946  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlistervitlc,  Pa. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 

Orders  Should  Be  Placed  Now 
TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Holtz- 
apple  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks; 
also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minoreas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  100%  blood- 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Free  Books— "Care  of  your  Poultry" 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103.  Nevada,  Ohio 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PABMENTER  REDS— RED  ROCKS— BARRED  CROSS 
Our  30th  year 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  S.  WILLIAMS.  BOX  M,  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 

White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering, .  Profitable  egg  production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M-  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


BEAUTIFUL  MAMMOTH  MINORCAS 

Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snow 
white  eggs  and  delicious  meat. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURU8USC0,  INDIANA 


sim 


R.  I.  REDS— R.O.P.  and  TJ.S.  CERTIFIED 
Production  bred,  trapnested,  contest 
proven.  Headed  by  R.O.P.  Males  from 
dams  210-331  egg  records. 

U.  S.  APPROVED 

BARRED  ROCKS— ROCK  ’N’  RED  CROSS. 


Fast  growth,  feathering,  vigor — broiler  or 
layer  profits.  98%  liv.  2  wks.  guar.  U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  Hatches  weekly. 

Expert  Sexing.  Catalog,  price 
list>  FREE- 

Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
Canal  Rd.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


BfiyzcUna 

DAD  0 


Caster’s  Parraenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  eonsistant  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Beds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


EVERBEARING 

RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


STARTED  1 


DISCOUNTS 
NOW  ON 


BABY  CHICKS 


REDS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES 


PULLETS 

Oi 


ndFARLY  READY.TO.lAY 

[*^130TO  60  DAYS 


FREE  CATALOG 


TELLS 

ALL 


Get  into  big  profits  quick  with  this  superfine  stock. 

Vibrant  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  speedy,  full 
feathering,  amazing  livability  and  high  layability. 

Weekly  hatches  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock.  Sexed 
or  unsexed  chicks.  Started  Pullets,  4,  6  or  8  , 
weeks  old  up  to  nearly  ready  to  lay.  Rugged,  big, 
healthy  birds  grown  under  floor  brooders.  Ready¬ 
made  Btarted  CAPONS;  almost  completely  brooded 
big  birds  full  of  vigor  and  amazingly  healthy.  Write 
for  LOW  prices  —  big  early  order  DISCOUNTS. 

FREE  catalog— get  set  now  for  a  bigger  share  of 
I  the  profits  ahead.  _ 

•  CONNECTICUT  V«UE»  FARMS,  Inc. 


STARTED 
ktt 


READYIWADFAND 'ALMOST 
)COMPtETElY  BLOODED 

'COST  LESS 

THAN  DAY  OLD  TURKEYS 


6  WKS. 
OLD 


PHONE 

S-S098 


Those  First  Three  Weeks 

The  first  three  weeks  of  brooding  are 
the  most  toying.  It  is  during  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  that  the  heaviest  losses  of 
baby  chicks  usually  occur.  Then,  too, 
it  is  at  that  time  that  one  commonly 
has  the  most  brooding  troubles  to  fight. 
And  as  the  chicks  are  then  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  develop,  careful  and  constant 
attention  must  be  given  all  details 
connected  with  brooding  operations. 

Some  things  can  be  done  to  lessen 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  these  first 
three  weeks,  and  to  make  this  period 
one  of  less  anxiety.  The  first  of  these 
is  to  procure  good  chicks  from  a  reli¬ 
able  hatchery.  One  may  have  to  pay 
more  for  them,  but  they  are  worth  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  chicks  that  may  have 
disease  tendencies  or  vital  weaknesses 
which  have  been  inherited  from  poor 
parental  stock.  Chicks  frtim  poor  stock 
are  dear  at  any  price.  Correct  feeding 
will  go  a  long  way  in  preventing 
trouble  from  disease  and  poor  develop¬ 
ment.  These  things,  good  chicks,  proper 
care ’and  correct  feeding,  are  the  main 
essentials  of  good  brooding. 

Chicks  should  be  put  in  a  clean  brood¬ 
er  house  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from 
the  hatchery.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  they  do  not  become 
chilled.  Give  each  chick  a  drink  of 
lukewarm  water  as  it  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  carrier  case  to  the 
brooder  house  floor  beneath  the  hover. 
Any  chicks  that  show  deformity,  weak¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  vigor  should  be  killed 
at  this  time,  and  removed  at  once  from 
the  presence  of  the  other  chicks.  Feed 
the  chicks  immediately.  Allow  one  pile 
of  feed  to  each  20  chicks,  removing  it 
at  the  end  of  15  or  20  minutes.  Repeat 
the  feeding  operations  every  four  hours 
throughout  the  day,  seeing  that  the 
water  fountains  are  kept  well  filled  at 
ad  times.  Keep  the  water  slightly  warm 
for  the  first  24  hours,  after  which  it 
may  be  given  cool,  but  never  cold. 
Be  sure  to  check  for  floor  drafts,  which 
may  be  prevented  by  placing  burlap 
sacking  or  heavy  paper  on  the  wire 
fence  about  the  brooder  stove  or  by 
regulating  the  ventilating  system  that 
supplies  fresh  air  to  the  brooder  room. 

One  cause  for  the  high  mortality  rate 
of  young  chicks  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  brooding  is  the  tendency  of 
chick  raisers  to  endeavor  to  raise  too 
many  chicks  in  a  given  space.  Over¬ 
crowding  is  one  very  fruitful  cause  of 
high  chick  losses  during  this  crucial 
period  in  chick  development.  Quick, 
vigorous  growth  demands  great  activi¬ 
ty;  and  activity  requires  plenty  of  space. 
Growing  chicks,  therefore,  should  have 
an  abundance  of  space  at  all  times, 
and  particularly  during  their  period  of 
early  growth.  Never  put  more  than 
250  chicks  in  a  10x12  foot  brooding 
room;  and  this  space  should  be  in¬ 
creased  as  the  chicks  grow.  Nor  should 
the  chicks  be  crowded  at  the  feed 
hoppers,  for  this  results  in  underfeeding 
which  quickly  affects  health  and  vigor. 
Have  at  least  15  running  feet  of  hopper 
space  for  every  hundred  chicks,  in¬ 
creasing  the  space  frequently,  as  chick 
growth  demands.  More  or  larger  water 
fountains  should  be  added  as  the  chicks 
develop.  Crowding  here  is  but  little 
less  damaging  than  crowding  at  the 
feed  hoppers. 

Renew  the  litter  regularly  as  needed. 
W-iden  the  circle  fence  during  the  day¬ 
time,  but  contract  it  again  at  night,  re¬ 
moving  it  entirely  after  the  chicks 
become  accustomed  to  gathering  near 
the  source  of  heat  at  roosting  time. 
Prevent  the  chicks  from  crowding  at 
the  corners  of  the  brooding  room  by 
placing  pieces  of  wire  netting  or  high 
nieces  of  cardboard  across  such  places. 
Begin  feeding  fresh  green  stuff  on  the 
eighth  day,  such  as  lettuce,  cabbage  or 
if  possible,  fine,  tender,  green  grass. 

Watch  for  these  frequent  troubles 
during  the  first  weeks  of  brooding:  1  — 
Chilling,  caused  by  irregular  tempera¬ 
tures  or  low  temperatures.  Chicks  will 
look  ruffled  and  unthrifty,  often  stand¬ 
ing  around  drawn  up  and  showing 
no  inclination  for  activity.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  such  chicks  will  develop 
diarrhea.  2  —  Overheating,  which  is  in 
every  way  as  bad  as  chilling,  and  pro¬ 
duces  practically  the  same  effects  and 
symptoms  in  the  chicks.  3  —  Improper 
ventilation,  which  will  produce  floor 
drafts,  causing  variation  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  4  —  Colds  and  pneumonia,  often 
produced  by  infection  carried  from 
other  poultry  or  by  germs  originating 
in  damp  and  moldy  litter.  5  —  Pullorum 
disease,  usually  transmitted  from 
diseased  parent  stock.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  purchase  chicks  only  from  reliable 
sources. 

If  these  general  principles  are  ob¬ 
served,  much  of  the  trials  and  troubles 
of  those  first  three  weeks  of  brooding 
may  be  avoided.  Walter  S.  Chansler 


N.  Y.  Poultry  Assn.  Elects 

Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Association  have  elected  Austin 
W.  Carpenter  as  President  and  Kenneth 
E.  Bowles  as  Vice  President  for  1946. 
The  directors  are:  District  1 — Lois 
Elmes,  A.  O.  Schilling,  Leslie  E. 
Powers;  District  _  2  —  Walter  Van 
Wiggerin,  Monroe  K.  Babcock,  Archie 
Turner;  District  3 — Chas.  N.  Burmaster, 
Edward  A.  Barlow,  Harry  L.  Hill; 
District  4  —  Lyle  S.  Paddock,  Alice  A. 
Roberts,  J.  H.  Fraking;  and  District  5 — 
Elwin  S.  Bentley,  I.  Brooks  Clarke, 
Jerome  Gates. 


.95 

Postpaid 


NATIONAL  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


Quickly  pays 
for  itself— 
Graded 
Eggs 
bring 
better 
prices 


Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  au¬ 
tomatic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
accuracy. 

Note  These  Features: 


•  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate  no  intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere;  no  Elec¬ 

tric  Current  Required 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN 
afford  this  time-saving  labor-saving  money-making 
equipment.  Only  $19.95  Postpaid. 

ORDER  NOW  — LIMITED  SUPPLY 
At  your  dealer  or  direct  frdm 


NEUHAUSER 


Gooe/-luc/z 


CHICKS 


THE  KIND  OF  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  THIS  YEAR  Because 


They’re  200-335  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired 
U.5.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Our  Royal  Mating  Chicks  are  backed  by  years  of  real 
egg  production  and  chick-health  improvement.  200-335 
egg  R.O.P.  sired  Chicks  in  six  breeds:  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Beds, 
Wyandottes.  Leading  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  U.  S. 
Approved  Chicks  in  24  breeds  and  crossbreds.  Reason¬ 
able  farmer  prices  because  our  year  around  hatching 
helps  reduce  costs.  Hatching  Now.  Booking  orders  for 
immediate  and  future  delivery.  New  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  Now  York 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


SCHWEGLER'S  Worlds  Record 


Winning  Chicks 


20  WORLD’S  RECORDS 


t 


the 


VAIL  ABLE 
Year  Aroun* 


:d! 


FOR  SCHWEGLER'S  “THOR-O-BREDS”  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS,  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  6tock  that 
has  made  us  20  World's  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  209 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  VETERANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG— 

Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 


5CHWEGLERS 

HATCHERY 


Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


Dependable  For  Over  33  Years 

N.J.  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Tested  FlocKT 
5  Popular  Breeds  —  2  Hamp  Crosses 

Write  for  Folder  and  Price  List 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  INC. 
Box  41-N,  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


Rp'C'f1  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $9065 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  A  7 


Sturdy  attractive  shelters  for 
chickens  and  turkeys.  Any¬ 
one  can  assemble  in  half  an 
hour  or  disassemble  for  stor¬ 
age  over  winter.  Save  feed 
and  raise  better  pullets  out 
on  range.  Shipped  in  flat 

_  sections  fully  built  and 

painted.  Weight  250  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc. 
Free  literature.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.  WARREN,  OHIO 


POULTRY  RANGE 

Overcome  feed  shortages.  Special  range 
grass  mixtures  provide  cheapest  poultry 
feed,  high  in  protein  and  vitamins. 
Write  for  catalog, 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  320,  landlivillt,  Pa. 
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Egg  Laying  Test  Record 

Through  the  medium  of  the  egg  lay¬ 
ing  tests,  we  have  the  best  information 
available  on  what  can  be  expected  in 
the  line  of  egg  production  from  well 
bred  fowls,  not  only  for  a  particular 
year  but  also  over  a  series  of  years. 
For  instance,  at  the  Passaic  County, 
New  Jersey,  test  this  past  year,  the 
average  production  of  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  entered  was  209.3  eggs  per  bird, 
while  23  years  ago  at  the  Vineland 
test,  the  production  of  White  Leghorns 
on  the  same  basis  was  165.1  eggs.  This 
is  an  increase  of  44.2  eggs  in  the  annual 
production  of  these  test  Leghorns  over 
the  period  mentioned,  and  emphasizes  the 
need  of  the  present-day  poultryman  for 
stock  of  a  higher  caliber  than  he  might 
have  needed  some  years  past.  The 
source  of  such  stock  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  prime  concern  and  it  is  here 
that  the  egg  laying  tests  serve  a  unique 
purpose.  They  not  only  set  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  production  over  the  years,  but 
also  indicate  where  the  best  stock  can 
be  found. 

Another  feature  of  the  egg  laying 
test  records  is  to  point  out  the  economic 
advantages  of  having  poultry  that  can 
lay  well  throughout  the  year.  In  New 
Jersey  there  is  a  special  project  that 
measures  the  results  in  returns  over 
feed  cost.  The  best  pen  in  this  project 
last  year  returned  $5.73  per  bird  en¬ 
tered  over  the  cost  of  the  feed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poorest  pen  returned 
only  $2.51  over  cost  of  feed.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  $3.22,  was  due  to  factors  inherent 
in  the  birds  before  they  were  sent  to 
the  laying  test,  as  after  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  identical  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Breeding,  as  well  as  conditions 
in  rearing,  had  some  bearing  on  the 
results  obtained.  The  important  point 
is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  high  laying 
test  pens  represent  stock  of  real  eco¬ 
nomic  worth  and  those  who  produce 
such  stock  are  deserving  of  proper 
recognition. 

In  the  laying  tests  operating  under 
the  rules  of  the  Council  of  American 
Official  Egg  Laying  Tests,  the  standard 
of  measurement  is  based  on  points  that 
are  dependent  upon  both  the  number 
and  size  of  eggs  produced.  Economic 
returns  in  different  areas  of  the  country 
would  not  be  comparable,  but  by  the 
use  of  this  system  of  points  the  record 
of  a  pen  in  Maine  can  be  fairly  com¬ 
pared  with  one  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Florida,  or  any  other  State.  On 
the  basis  of  points  the  leading  pen  in  all 
the  egg  laying  tests  of  the  past  year 
was  an  entry  of  White  Leghorns  in 
the  Western  New  York  test  from  the 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm  in  Tompkins 
County,  New  York.  Its  record  was 
4336.25  points.  Its  nearest  competitor 
in  that  test  was  an  entry  of  White 
Leghorns  form  Guy  A.  Leader  of  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  score  of 
4120.50  points.  High  pens  in  the  other 
tests  of  the  Northeast  also  made  some 
very  creditable  records.  The  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  owned  by  J.  J.  Warren  of 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts  won 
the  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey, 
test  and  also  the  New  York  State  test 
at  Farmingdale,  with  respective  scores 
of  3512  and  3200  points.  Entries  of  the 
same  breed  also  won  the  Rhode  Island 
and  Maine  tests,  the  former  being  a 
pen  belonging  to  Robert  C.  Cobb  of 
Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  latter  a  pen  owned  by  the  Harco 
Orchards  of  Bristol  County,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Respective  scores  were  3770  and 
3826  points. 

White  Leghorns  owned  by  the  Fore¬ 
man  Poultry  Farm  of  Kent  County, 
Michigan,  won  the  Pennsylvania  test 
with  4152  points  to  its  credit,  and  an¬ 
other  White  Leghorn  pen  from  the 
same  source  won  the  Passaic  County 
test  with  a  score  of  3722  points.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  won  the  Storrs, 
Connecticut,  test  with  a  record  of  3741 
points.  They  were  entered  by  the  Dry- 
den  Poultry  Farm  of  California.  Win¬ 


ning  pens  apparently  may  be  of  any 
one  of  the  various  breeds,  and  from 
almost  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  suggests  the  extreme  versatility 
of  chickens  when  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  egg  production.  They  are  not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  where  they  are  bred.  All 
they  need  is  a  chance  to  lay  and  if  the 
breeding  is  right,  satisfactory  egg  pro¬ 
duction  will  result. 

Among  the  individual  birds,  highest 
honors  during  the  past  year,  among  the 
Northeastern  tests,  went  to  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  entered  by  Harco  Orchards 
in  the  Western  New  York  test.  Her 
record  was  376.20  points  and  343  eggs. 
Two  others  among  the  leading  birds 
also  produced  343  eggs  but  had  slightly 
lower  point  scores,  based  on  the  weight 
of  eggs  laid.  One  of  these,  a  R.  I.  Red 
owned  by  George  B.  Treadwell  of 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  was 
high  at  the  Maine  test  with  372.25 
points  and  the  other  a  White  Leghorn, 
belonging  to  the  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
ranked  first  at  the  Pennsylvania  test 
with  368.80  points.  A  Barred 
Rock,  one  of  the  Dryden  Poultry  Farm 
entries,  topped  all  others  at  Storrs  with 
357.85  points  and  327  eggs.  These  high 
individuals  represent  the  acme  of  per¬ 
fection  in  poultry  breeding  and  it  is 
only  by  having  more  of  this  kind  that 
averages  can  be  raised,  with  type  and 
egg  laying  ability  both  being  improved. 

Another  feature  of  laying  test  records 
is  the  publication  annually  of  the  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  past  three  years.  This  is 
done  to  stress  the  importance  of  having 
good  stock  consistently  every  year.  In 
addition  the  three-year  averages  are 
made  up  from  all  the  pens  entered  by 
the  respective  poultrymen,  and  not 
just  their  highest  pens  which  may  not 
really  be  representative  of  their  flocks 
as  a  whole.  For  the  three-year  period 
ending  September  22,  1945,  the  highest 
average  was  obtained  by  R.  I.  Reds 
entered  by  the  Harco  Orchards,  their 
record  being  270.2  points  and  252.3  eggs 
per  bird.  Harco  Orchards  also  were 
high  in  Barred  Rocks  with  a  production 
of  266.2  points  and  254.9  eggs  per  bird. 
Highest  White  Leghorns  produced  265.0 
points  and  253.6  eggs  each,  and  were 
entered  by  C.  T.  Darby  of  Somerset 
County,  New  Jersey.  H.  S.  and  M.  E. 
Twichell  carried  off  the  honors  in  the 
New  Hampshire  breed  with  a  three- 
year  average  of  245.7  points  and  234.9 
eggs  per  bird. 

A  review  of  these  records  emphasizes 
again  the  value  of  the  egg  laying  tests 
in  establishing  standards  of  production. 
These  tests  in  the  past  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  encouraging  breeders  to 
exceed  established  records,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  continue  to  perform  that  service  in 
the  future.  .  C.  S.  Platt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  O.  Stuart .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  white  breeds  of  geese  are  preferred  by  processors  of  their  skins,  feathers 
and  down,  which  are  used  for  various  commercial  purposes.  In  such  an  operation 
the  geese  are  killed,  their  feathers  then  plucked,  skin  next  removed,  with  the 
down  left  on.  The  carcass  is  used  for  food.  This  large  flock,  mostly  Embdens, 
will  furnish  material  to  be  used  as  goose  doion  powder  puffs  and  fancy  trimmings. 

They  are  owned  by  G.  Scheufele  of  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey. 
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M  t-lVE. 
produce 


This  year .  .  .  get  back  to 


BREEDING  VALUES# 


'  Select 

HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Know  what  it  means  to  be  sure !  Sure  of  breeding!  Sure  of  chicks  that 
live,  grow  fast,  produce!  Sure  of  a  2-way  profit  year— with  more 
eggs,  more  meat! 

Choose  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires— "profit-bred”  through  an  8- 
point  Balanced  Breeding  Program.  Get  chicks  with  not  one  but  many 
money-making  characteristics ! 

Every  Hubbard  chick  is  backed  by  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross-breds 
for  heavy-meated  broilers.  Write  for  catalog. 


Hubbard  Farms 


BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster ,  Pa. 


CATALOG 
SEND  FOR 
YOURS 


Now  Zeeland  Hatchery  Turkey  Poults  Are  Guaranteed 

The  Zeeland  Hatchery  now  protects  you  with  this  complete  4 
point  guarantee. 

1.  Guaranteed  100%  ffive  Arrival 

2.  Guaranteed  Livability  for  10  days 

3.  Guaranteed  delivery  within  1  week  of  date  pi'omised 

4.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  description 
This  is  your  insurance — Your  protection — Be  sure  to  get  all  the 
details  before  you  order  Poults — No  other  hatchery  makes  this 
guarantee ! 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  — WHITE  HOLLAN  DS  —  BOU  RBON  REDS  /  *«w 

Special  Early  Order  Discounts  now  in  effect.  Special  low  prices  on  February  and  A  ^ 

March  Poults.  Our  Big  24  Page  Turkey  Catalog  and  Guide  is  free — '  *~-  , 
Send  for  the  1946  Edition  today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Dewitt  Bros.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


“CAPON” 

ELECTRIC  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket 

do  it.  No  cutting,  tearing,  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Geo.  Beuoy,  No.22  Cedar  Vale,  Kans. 
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GREATEST  SA  V/NGS  NOW 

WENE*™  CHICKS 


If  you  have  held  back  about  owning 
genuine  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks  on 
account  of  expense,  write  today  for 
|  prices  you  can  easily  afford.  More 
than  that — Wene  Egg  Breeding  today 
is  new,  advanced  breeding'that  is  as  far 
ahead  of  pre-war  breeding  as  the  1946 
plane  is  ahead  of  a  1939  flying  machine. 

REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEES 

on  all  4  Wene  Matings — write  for  details.  So  vigorous  and 
strong  are  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks  of  our  Super-X  Mating 
that  we  guarantee  to  replace  any  losses  first  14  days  without 
extra  charge.  Profits  are  highest  on  BIG,  top-market-price 
eggs  like  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  Having 
such  eggs  to  sell  in  1946  will  be  more  important  than  ever! 

FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  EASTERN 
EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  own  the 
same  chickens  that  more  Eastern  Co-Op 
and  Egg  Auction  Members  choose  above 
any  others.  These  egg  farmers  sell  to  the 
Eastern  markets  paying  the  HIGHEST 
EGG  PRICES.  They  make  more  egg 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  chicken 
raiser.  They  demand  more  egg  breeding. 

They  pick  WENE  CHICKS  above  any 
for  laying  TOP  PRICE  EGGS. 

BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 

on  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLET 
and  MALE  CHICKS,  Day-Old,  Pure¬ 
bred  or  Crossbred. 


UP  NEW  JERSEY 
•  3*  APPROVED 


BLOODTESTED. 
HATCHES  YEAR 
AROUND. 

Prompt  service. 

Capacity 
1,800,000  Eggs. 


FREE 


My  Book  Written 
from  25  Years 
Experience 


Guides  beginners  away  from  mis¬ 
takes:  gives  experienced  chicken 
raisers  the  benefit  of  my  many 
years’  experience  as  Egg  Laying 
Contest  Manager— a  guide  for 
all.  FREE  I  Send  a  penny 
postcard  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  B-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


EAST’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER 
OF  HEN  BREEDER 
R.O.P.  SIRED 
White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Wene  produces  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
50,000  2-to-5-year-old  HEN  BREEDERS 
(no  pullets) — laying  eggs  averaging  25  to  30 
ounces  per  dozen — shells  chalk-white.  25,000 
U.S.  N.J.  certified  HEN  BREEDERS.  All 
headed  by  Official  200  to  300  Egg  R.O.P. 
Sires — more  such  birds  than  any  other  plant 
in  New  Jersey.  Every  record  OFFICIAL 
R.O.P. — not  a  private  home  record. 

More  Heavy  Breed  Females 
Mated  to  R.O.P.  Sires 

than  any  other  New  Jersey  plant.  THOU¬ 
SANDS  OF  BIG  WHITE  ROCK,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  BARRED  ROCK,  R.  I. 
Reds,  U.  S.  N.  J.  Certified  Breeders,  mated 
with  R.O.P.  males.  Eggs  set  from  these 
matings  average  25  to  30  ounces  per  dozen. 
Other  heavy  breed  chicks  available  In  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Giants. 

East’s  Largest  Producer 
of  Specialty  Crossbreeds 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS.  BRAM-ROCKS— 
exclusive  WENE  Developments.  WENE- 
.  cross  LEGHORN-MINORCAS  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive.  TOP-GRADE  WHITE  EGG  trade. 
WENE  RED-ROCKS  for  meat  or  eggs. 


BIG  BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Official  1‘enna.  State  Bloodtested.  Extra  Quality,  Better 
Hatched,  Profit-Bred  Chicks.  Scxed  or  Straight  Bun. 
Top  Quality  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Can  ship 
C.  O.  D.  Mating  List.  Prices  free. 

Noll’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  K ieinf eltersvi He,  Pa. 


GST: 


GROUGHORNS 


t  u  t  n  r  c  T  Big  bir<*s  las4ng  lots  of  premium  eggs 
THfc  BEST  is  the  reason  why  Grouten  Leghorns  are 
CHICKS  AT  in  demand  by  commercial  producers. 
REASONABLE  k°wei'  feed  e°sts,  save  labor  and  make 
......  more  profits  with  chicks  from  our 

r  K I L  t  a  5,200  selected  breeders. 

|  Lea  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


WRITE  TO 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Codarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns — Warning!  Shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  mean  a  limited  supply  of  chicks.  Re¬ 
serve  your  order  now!  Large  type  birds  (see  page  15  in 
our  catalog)  capable  of  producing  profits  from  eggs  and 
meat.  Hanson,  Ghostley,  KAUDER,  Barron  Breeding. 
Besides  thousands  of  ROP.  &  ROP.  candidate  cockerels 
purchased  past  three  years.  Four  y^ars  Eamesway  ser¬ 
vice,  98%to  100%  pullet  guarantee,  triple  inspected 
chicks  per  catalog.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  Free  offers  and 
discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  36  page  catalog.  _ 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  1 1 04 K,  Holland,  Michigan 


QUALITY  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire  Reds.  All  breeds 
Straight  Run  or  Sexed.  Breeders  Bloodtested  and  culled. 
Carefully  selected  for  heavy  weight  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  flock  average.  Shipments  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  week.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our  FREE 
illustrated  catalog  and  prices  describing  our  stock 
and  Hatchery. 

McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 


ragged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Straight 
Run  chicks.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Feb.,  March  and  April.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Wed.  of 
each  week.  Send  for  your  Free  Catalog  at  once. 

C  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS  & g 


COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100. 

Our  31st  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
-  $20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


The  Zeeland'  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chicks 

Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are  available:  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New 
Hampshires,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Also  these 
two  sensational  hybrids — Minorca  Leghorns  and  Austra 
Whites.  Prompt  service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  from 
Michigan’s  largest  and  most  modem  hatchery. 

32  Page  Catalog  Free 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

bkooxsde  First,  second  and  fourth  high 

- hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 

the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 

I  Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 


Hatches  every  Mon.  A  Thurs.  160  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Park's  Strain  Bar.  Rocks .  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  dl.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.001 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Increase  Profits  with 

- BISHOP’S 

U.  S,  Certified  Leghorns 

28  year’s  breeding  for  commercial  egg  production — 
big,  heavy  producers.  Write  for  facts. 

BISHOP  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Batcfieries;  34  years’  experience:  our  own 
breeding  farm.  Hardy,  northern-bred  stock.  We 
ship  AIR  EXPRESS!  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  prices.  The  Miller  Hatchery,  Department  55, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  or  Madison  1,  Wisconsin. 


J#*ULSH  FARM!  CHICKJL 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Satisfaction  &  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  22nd  year. 

_  Write  for  our  new  Free  Catalog  &  Prices. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


I  We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens 
Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls.  $3-100 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  $10.00-100  C.  O.  D. 

From  Blood-tested  Breeders.  As  hatched.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock -Hampshire 
Cross,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

2D-$3.00 ;  50-$5.50;  100-$l0.00. 

Write  for  prices  on  started  Chicks. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R-7,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


- VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS - 

From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  breeders.  Write 

ALSON  VAN  WAGNERi  Box  R,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 

. -  By  T.  B.  Charles  = 


Starting  Turkey  Poults 

We  have  ordered  turkey  poults  lor 
delivery  in  March  and  would  like  some 
information  as  to  starting  them.  R.  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

Turkey  poults  need  about  the  same 
heat  and  general  management  as 
chicks.  They  need  access  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  95  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
also  access  to  a  cooler  area  outside  the 
hover.  Heat  can  be  reduced  gradually, 
but  keep  the  poults  comfortable  and 
warm  enough  so  they  don’t  crowd  or 
huddle  together  at  night.  Use  a 
circle  of  wire  netting,  cardboard  or 
metal  about  two  to  three  feet  from 
the  hover,  and  do  all  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  in  this  area.  Increase  the  size  of  this 
area  as  the  poults  can  make  use  of  it. 

Use  any  good  commercial  turkey 
starting  ration,  and  follow  directions  of 
the  dealer  or  manufacturer.  Poults  are 
cather  indifferent  at  the  start  and  don’t 
seem  to  care  much  about  feed.  They 
do  not  have  the  “pep  and  go”  of  a  baby 
chick;  so  spend  more  time  with  them 
at  the  start  to  get  them  to  eat.  We  start 
many  of  ours  in  a  battery  brooder  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  avoid  much  of 
the  early  mortality.  If  this  is  done,  you 
will  need  to  treat  these  poults  as  day 
olds  when  you  put  them  on  the  floor 
and  proceed  as  you  would  from  the 
start,  as  they  won’t  know  where  they 
are,  and  will  be  a  problem.  Most 
turkeys  are  started  on  an  all  mash 
starting  ration,  and  at  eight  to  10 
weeks  changed  to  a  developer,  but 
follow  the  suggestions  of  your  feed 
manufacturer. 

Poults  should  have  water  from  the 
start.  Some  use  skimmilk  as  part  of 
their  liquid  diet.  While  liquid  milk  is 
a  fine  feed,  it  will  give  you  a  wetter 
pen  and  will  require  more  frequent 
cleaning. 


Poor  Quality  Chicks 

We  have  a  problem.  We  purchased 
500  chicks  and  paid  more  than  we 
usually  do.  The  chicks  were  bad;  my 
wife  and  I  spent  every  night  with  them 
for  two  weeks  working  in  relays.  There 
was  no  diarrhea  present,  but  they  would 
not  eat  as  they  should,  and  would 
stand  still  and  drop  over  dead;  some 
got  paralysis  and  some  swollen  eyes. 
We  cull  them  out  when  this  happens. 
All  told,  we  lost  375.  Out  of  this  batch, 
we  found  one  today  that  seemed  to 
have  some  kind  of  bloat;  all  its  skin 
on  its  legs,  body  and  head  was  blown 
up  away  from  the  body  to  about  twice 
its  size.  We  never  had  this  experience 
before.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is 
caused  by?  j.  w. 

Maryland 

It  is  apparent  that  you  got  a  batch 
of  poor  quality  chicks,  and  your  losses 
were  due  to  that  fact.  This  is  evidenced 
as  your  other  batch  of  chicks  came 
along  O.K.  The  paralysis  you  mention 
might  indicate  rickets  or  epidemic 
tremors.  If  the  latter,  chicks  would 
show  paralysis,  or  ataxia,  at  about  15 
to  16  days  of  age  and  on,  with  a  tremb¬ 
ling  of  the  head  or  tail.  The  chick  that 
was,  all  blown  up  simply  had  a  rupture 
of  the  abdominal  muscle  allowing  the 
air  from  the  air  sacs  to  come  out  under 
the  skin  and  inflate  the  chick.  This  is 
not  common,  but  I  have  observed  it 
many  times.  It  is  just  an  individual 
problem  and  has  no  relation  to  any  dis¬ 
ease.  It  always  pays  to  get  good  chicks 
from  a  reliable  hatchery. 


Cross  Breeding  Chickens 

I  have  Barred  Rocks  and  my  neigh¬ 
bor  has  New  Hampshires.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  cross  these  two  breeds 
and  what  kind  of  chickens  would  we 
Set?  c.  e.  s. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

When  barred  males  are  crossed  on 
red  females,  they  will  produce  all 
barred  offspring.  A  more  popular  cross 
is  to  mate  Rhode  Island  Red  males 
to  New  Hampshire  females  in  order 
to  obtain  sex-linked  cross  bred  chicks. 
The  females  from  this  cross  are  black 
with  gold  neck  hackles,  and  the 
cockerels  are  barred.  Both  of  these 
crosses  have  been  popular,  and  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  these  sex- 
linked,  black  pullets  are  less  broody 
than  others.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  with  certain  selected  strains,  this 
might  not  be  the  case. 


Incubating  Goose  Eggs 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  there 
should  be  anything  extra  done  to  goose 
eggs  that  are  going  to  be  set  in  an 
incubator?  I  understand  they  should 
have  a  lot  of  dampness.  j.  c.  c. 

Maryland 

Goose  eggs  are  hard  to  hatch  in  an 
incubator.  We  have  had  reasonable 
success  by  using  the  same  methods  as 
for  chicks,  except  to  sprinkle  them 
every  two  or  three  days  with  tepid 
water,  after  15  days.  If  your  incubator 
is  a  still  air  machine,  hold  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  102  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  eggs 
(this  is  about  one  degree  less  than  for 
chickens).  Turn  the  egg  at  least  twice 
daily,  and  preferably  four  times. 


Time  to  Feed  Baby  Chicks 

How  should  I  have  to  feed  broilers 
to  make  them  fatten  up  in  12  weeks? 
Some  say  don’t  feed  baby  chicks  for 
the  first  three  days  and  on  the  fourth 
day  feed  them  three  times  a  day,  using 
a  flushing  mash.  What  is  the  mixture 
for  flushing  mash,  and  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  this  system?  h.  k. 

New  York 

The  evidence  is  all  for  feeding  chicks 
as  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the 
brooder.  They  may  be  24,  36,  48,  or 
even  72  hours  old  if  shipped.  The  thing 
to  remember  is  that  many  chicks  hatch 
out  on  the  20th  day  of  incubation,  and 
the  hatch,  if  good,  will  be  through  at  the 
end  of  21  days;  thus  some  chicks  are 
already  24  to  36  hours  old  when  taken 
from  the  incubator,  and  will  be  in  need 
of  feed  and  water  as  soon  as  they  are 
placed  in  the  brooder.  The  chicks  that 
hatched  later  will  not  be  in  need  of 
feed,  and  will  not  eat  much  for  the 
first  24  hours  in  the  brooder  if  taken 
directly  from  the  incubator  ta  the 
brooder.  If,  however,  these  chicks  are 
shipped  for  24  to  48  hours  by  parcel 
post  or  express,  they  will  all  need  feed 
as  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the 
brooder.  Many  feed  fine  chick  grain 
as  well  as  mash  for  the  first  three  days 
to  help  avoid  pasting  up.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  using  a  flushing  mash  on 
day  old  chicks.  They  need  good  feed 
rather  than  a  physic. 


Mangel  Beets  for  Chickens 

Are  mangel  beets  good  to  feed  to 
chickens?  If  so,  how  should  they  be 

fS  AT  T  J-  W. 

New  Jersey 

Mangel  beets  have  been  fed  to 
chickens  for  many  years.  Lately  they 
have  not  been  as  widely  used  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  development  of 
the  poultry  business,  because  of  im¬ 
proved  feeds.  While  they  can  be  quite 
readily  grown,  they  are  hard  to  store 
and  involve  a  lot  of  labor  to  grow 
handle,  store  and  feed.  Their  feeding 
value  is  low,  but  they  may  be  used  as 
a  succulent  feed.  They  can  be  cut  in 
half,  stuck  on  a  nail,  or  hung  down  in 
the  pen  and  let  the  birds  help  them¬ 
selves.  Do  not  feed  over  five  pounds 
per  100  birds  daily  to  adults  and  a 
proportional  amount  to  chickens  from 
six  weeks  up.  Personally,  I  have  not 
seen  a  commercial  poultryman  bother¬ 
ing  to  raise  and  feed  mangel  beets  for 
a  number  of  years.  They  can  be  used 
to  help  stimulate  appetite  with  heavy 
layers,  and  thus  may  have  a  special 


Sulphur  for  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  use 
for  young  chicks  in  the  danger  stage 
between  six  and  eight  weeks  old.  to 
keep  them  free  from  disease.  Is  flowers 
of  sulphur  good  to  prevent  acute  cocci- 
diosis  in  growing  chicks?  l.  v. 

Vermont 

Flowers  of  sulphur  is  frequently  used 
with  good  results  for  the  prevention  of 
acute  coccidiosis  in  growing  chicks  It 
is  recommended  to  be  fed  at  a  five  per 
cent  level.  Mix  five  pounds  with  95 
pounds  of  regular  mash,  and  use  this 
as  the  only  feed.  However,  unless  chicks 
have  access  to  direct  sunhine,  feed  this 
mash  for  about  four  days  and  then  feed 
the  regular  mash  for  four  days,  with¬ 
out  the  sulphur. 


Yokohama  Fowl 

Will  you  describe  the  Yokohama  fowl 
giving  class,  size  and  color?  b.  j.  d.’ 

Oneida  County  N.  Y. 

The  Yokohama  fowl  has  been  domesti¬ 
cated  in  Japan  for  several  hundred 
years.  It  is  reported  to  have  been 
known  in  Korea  before  A.  D.  1000. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  white 
originally  called  the  Yokohama,  and  the 
colored,  called  Phoenix.  Some  birds 
have  sometimes  developed  feathers  15 
to  20  feet  in  length.  Except  for  this 
difference  in  feather  length,  these  birds 
are  similar  in  general  type  to  Leghorns 
and  are  near  their  size. 


Sick  Ducks 

Some  of  my  ducks  are  sick  and  have 
lost  the  use  of  their  legs.  How  can  I 
doctor  them?  e.  d. 

Elk  County,  Pa. 

Sick  ducks  are  difficult  to  doctor,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  far  advanced 
with  an  ailment,  such  as  yours.  If  they 
are  still  eating,  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  give  them  large  doses  of  fortified  cod 
liver  oil  and  vitamin  B*  on  their  feed. 
Dosage  is  stated  on  the  containers. 


Hatching:  Game  Bird  Eg:gs 

How  long  does  it  take  to  hatch  the 
more  common  game  bird  eggs? 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  d.  j.  b. 

The  average  length  of  incubation 
period  is  as  follows:  Pheasants  23  to  25 
days;  quail  23  to  24  days;  partridge  24 
days;  wild  duck  (Mallard)  23  to  29 
days;  swan  35  to  40  days;  and  wild 
goose  28  to  30  days. 
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UNNYBROOK 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE*  •  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  II6H0RMS'  WHITE  ROCKS  J 

BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FIN  CAR,  Owner. 

Box  ft.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chick'; 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
:ong  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  “How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  With 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

The  "Cream  of  the  Crop" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.O.P.  Dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers.  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 
Rock  Red  Crosses 

Buck  Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


GraybiU's  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Chicks  front  Large  Type  White  Leghorns 


OUR  QUALITY  AND 
BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 
YOU  -‘BETTER  CHICKS” 

NO  EGGS  BOUGHT 

It.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALL  MATING 
PRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 
Write  Today- 

).  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  McAtisterville,  Pa. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 

hybrids.  Minorca -Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  These  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty.  We  also  have  all  popular  pure  bred  chicks.  Send  for 
Big  32  Page  Catalog. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


[ 


—  WALCK  CHICKS  “ 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
3ox  R  -  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA.aa 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  8.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED8  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Mattern^s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


INGLES1DE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS:  Two,  four  and  six  week  old  Hanson  White 
Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Farm  raised.  Also  Minorca  Leg¬ 
horns.  TURKEYS:  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  genuine 
beefy  type.  Also  Baby  Chicks.  Catalogue  free. 

BGfe  HATCHERY,  Route  2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


QUALITY  CHICKS'  SS.uiSSt 

BALL  HATCHERY,  BOX  Y,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


Give  the  Chicks  a  Break 

We  always  try  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  save  as  many  chicks  as  possible. 
We  plan  things  so  that  everything 
is  taken  care  of  before  the  day  the 
baby  chicks  are  to  arrive.  Of  course, 
this  includes  a  thorough  cleaning  of 
the  brooder  house,  the  brooder  stove 
and  everything  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  chicks.  First,  we  clean  it  as 
well  as  we  can  with  a  broom  and  then 
use  a  solution  of  a  pint  of  concentrated 
lye  in  20  gallons  of  boiling  water  |  This 
seems  to  help  to  remove  dried  dirt 
and  droppings  and  kills  parasites  and 
eggs.  We  always  clean  the  brooder  stove 
and  equipment  thoroughly  also,  and 
make  sure  the  brooder  is  in  good 
working  order.  If  it  needs  repair  parts, 
they  are  ordered  for  enough  in  advance 
to  be  on  hand  when  we  need  them. 

Be  sure  and  wash  up  the  windows 
in  the  brooder  house  so  as  to  let  in 
all  possible  sunshine.  We  always  wash 
the  windows  quite  often;  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  they  become  dirty. 
We  start  up  the  brooder  stove  about 
two  days  before  the  chicks  are  to  ar¬ 
rive  to  make  sure  that  it  is  working 
properly  gnd  that  we  can  control  the 
temperature.  This  also  warms  and  dries 
out  the  brooder  house  so  that  it  is  in 
excellent  shape  to  receive  the  chicks. 

Last  year  we  installed  hail  screen  on 
the  floor  of  the  brooder  house.  We 
feel  that  just  one  year’s  use  has  paid 
us  well,  for  it  keeps  the  filth  from  being 
tracked  by  the  chicks’  feet  into  feeders 
and  waterers,  and  chick  droppings  and 
filth  go  through  the  screening  onto  the 
ground  underneath;  thus  the  daily 
cleaning  out  of  the  brooder  house, 
which  is  so  burdensome,  is  avoided. 
We  got  enough  extra  screening  to 
fasten  in  the  corners  of  the  brooder 
house.  We  fasten  it  rounded  and  fairly 
high,  so  the  chicks  cannot  crowd  into 
the  corners,  and  smother  each  other. 

We  usually  fence  in  the  chicks  near 
the  source  of  the  heat  for  the  first  few 
days,  using  a  cardboard  hover  or  shield. 
Sometimes,  particularly  when  one  is 
just  starting  out  to  learn  about  chicks, 
it  is  a  great  worry  to  know  if  they  are 
warm  enough,  or  too  warm;  even  using 
a  thermometer.  But  vre  soon  learned 
that  if  they  were  cold,  they  huddled 
together,  and  made  little  sounds  of 
distress,  cheeping  stridently;  while  if 
they  were  too  warm,  they  were  sleepy 
and  inactive.  If  cortlfortable,  they  were 
always  eating,  drinking,  dashing  about 
and  chirping  with  cheerfulness. 

With  our  Leghorn  chicks,  we  put  in 
low  roosts  when  they  are  about  two 
weeks  old.  We  use  laths  for  roosts, 
slanting  them  a  little.  Of  course,  all  the 
chicks  won’t  go  to  roost.  It’s  a  slow 
process  but  it  helps  to  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing  and  lets  them  develop  better. 

Any  ailing  chicks  are  always  removed 
at  once,  killed  and  burned.  We  are 
always  very  careful  to  see  that  there 
are  plenty  of  feeders  kept  half  full  of 
feed  in  the  poultry  house.  We  try  not 
to  fill  the  feeders  too  full  as  there  is 
more  waste  that  way.  We  would  rather 
replenish  them  more  often;  besides  the 
chicks  seem  to  relish  frequent  fresh 
feed.  We  use  a  commercial  starter  and 
don’t  try  to  get  a  bargain  feed,  but 
select  a  good  starter  and  give  them  all 
they’ll  eat.  Since  we  have  plenty  of 
sour  milk,  we  use  it  from  the  start, 
but  we  don’t  let  it  stand  in  pails,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  spoil  and  be  bad  for  them. 
We  pour  the  separated  milk  in  a  10 
gallon  stone  crock  and  keep  the  crock 
covered,  and  of  course,  wash  the  crock 
frequently.  We  learned  this  the  hard 
way  when  we  lost  chicks  after  giving 
them  sour  milk  which  had  stood  in  a 
pail.  We  use  two  quart  glass  jars  to 
feed  the  sour  milk  in,  with  the  glass 
fountain  bottom.  Thus  there  is  no 
chance  for  poisoning  to  develop,  and 
the  jars  and  fountain  bottoms  are  easy 
to  wash  and  keep  clean. 

We  start  the  chicks  with  one  quart 
glass  jar  fountains  for  water  but  re¬ 
place  them,  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  with  2%  gallon  chick 
fountains  which  do  not  need  to  be  filled 
so  often.  We  hold  no  faith  with  patent 
medicines  which  are  put  in  drinking 
water  to  make  it  germ  free.  Just  what 
effect  this  colored  water  can  have  I 
don’t  know.  We  think  it’s  like  pouring 
water  down  a  rat  hole.  Sanitary  mea¬ 
sures  and  decent,  regular  care  will  do 
far  more  to  save  your  chicks.  It  will 
save  plenty  of  good  hard  cash,  too. 

Overcrowding  of  small  chicks  often 
causes  cannibalism,  as  do  incomplete 
rations,  so  we  watch  both  these  factors 
carefully,  and  have  had  no  cannibalism 
among  small  chicks. 

As  the  chicks  get  older,  it  is  necessary 
to  move  some  of  the  water  fountains 
outside.  We  always  try  to  have  the 
brooder  on  clean  ground  and  in  the 
shade,  and  we  put  the  waterers  on 
screen  or  slat  covered  platforms  out¬ 
side.  This  keeps  the  chicks  out  of  the 
water.  It  also  keens  the  filth  out  and 
is  much  more  sanitary.  We  follow  the 
same  practice  with  outdoor  feeders 
which  have  a  cap  over  the  top  to  pre¬ 
vent  feed  from  becoming  wet  in  rainy 
weather.  If  you  don’t  have  trees,  you 
can  make  some  shade  by  putting  up 
boards  or  skeleton  frames  and  putting 
on  brush,  straw  or  burlap  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  Try  to  put  them  in 
a  well  drained  spot,  so  that  puddles 
don’t  form  in  rainy  season.  If  they  do, 
be  sure  to  drain  them  away  and  don’t 
allow  chicks  to  drink  from  them.  b.  p. 


A  GALLON  OF  GAS 
AND  FIVE  QUARTS  OF  OIL! 


Some  mileage!  Burns  as  much  oil  as  gas.  Some  chicks  are 
like  this  jalopy  —  takes  a  lot  to  keep  them  going,  and  they 
don’t  go  far  at  that.  Never  get  to  town  that  way!  You  work 
mighty  hard  for  that  kind  of  chick. 


70<n&  fat  'Tf&tct 

. *7&ecf  024/o't&  fat  tyeu  f 

Hall  Brothers'Chicks  work  for  you  and  profitably  too!  —  for 
we  know  the  history  of  all  the  chicks  we  sell.  We  know  the 
strains,  flock  records,  housing  and  feeding  conditions  of  all 
our  hatching  egg  producers,  for  only  in  this  way  can  we  as¬ 
sure  our  customers  of  getting  stock  that  will  make  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction  Extra  Profitable. 


If  you  cater  to  a  brown  egg  market  our  Sex-Linked  Hall- 
cross  or  Barred  Hallcross  Pullets  will  give  you  excellent  egg 
production.  If  you  prefer  pure-breeds  our  Rhode  Island  Reds 
or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  will  prove  as  profitable  for  you, 
os  they  have  for  our  many  satisfied  customers. 


We  also  hatch  purebred  New  Hampshire,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  ail 
from  100%  Pullorum-Free  stock,  by  Official  State  Tests. 


LET  U$  SEND  YOU  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big, 
uniform  eggs,  both  points  that  add  to 
your  profits.  As  proof  we  cite 

THE  NEW  ALL  TIME  RECORD  PEN 

A  pen  of  Babcock  Leghorns  established 
a  new  World  Record  of  4057  eggs  for 
4336.25  points  in  51  weeks  at  the  Western 
New  York  Contest  1945.  This  is  a  312  egg 
average  with  almost  a  26  oz.  egg  weight. 
Livability  was  100%  and  12  birds  were 
laying  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Average 
body  weight  was  5V2  lbs. 

OPEN  DATES  ON  BABCOCK’S  CHICKS 
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TRAIL’S  END  LABORATORY 
BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Save  yourself  that  up  hill  climb.  Start  on  the 
top  by  buying  Trail’s  End  superior  chicks.  Largo 
healthy  vigorous,  blood  tested  chicks  from  extra 
large  high  egg  blooded  breeders.  Years  of  un¬ 
equalled  blood  lines  used  in.  our  breeding  program. 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  R.  I.  Reds.  A  flood  of  testimonials  for  years 
we  believe  is  really  the  best  proof  of  results. 
OUR  LOW  PRICES  WILL 
SURPRISE  YOU 

Please  write  for  free  record  of  results,  true  facts,  very 
low  prices.  SEXED  OR  AS  HATCHED  CHICKS. 


As  this  is  written  (Dec.  20th)  we  can 
supply  you  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
after  May  1st  and  until  Sept  12th.  To 
save  time  send  a  deposit  of  2c  per  chick 
with  your  order  and  let  us  know  the  date 
desired,  straight  run,  pullets  or  cockerels. 

WRITE  for  interesting  catalog  and  learn 
why  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS  are  great 
layers. 


RARrnrV  poultry  farm 

UMDV,  VV<  IX  Roulc  3Ft  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Highest  Quality  Tom 
Barron  Leghorns.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

TOM  BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Cockerels  . $3  95  per  100,  and  up 

Chicks  . $7.95  per  100,  and  up 

TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM 

GORDONSVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


HELMS  Egg-line  CHICKS 


200-339  EGG  B.  0.  P.  SIRED,  •‘AAA”  Chicks. 

Leading  breeds.  Hatching  now.  Can  supply  special 
broiler  chicks  weekly.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Hold  4  World  records,  TJ.  S.  Egg  Contests.  Free 
Catalog.  Seasonable  prices.  Write  today, 

Illinois  Hatchery.  Box  124.  Metropolis,  Illinois 
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J  POULTRY  and  LIVESTOCK 

PROFIT  COALS 

.  What's  ahead  in 

PROFIT  WJ/S  shownVelow*!  .  .  as  do  ^sands  of 
'gZ  advantage  of  WAYNE  “Full  Strength"  FEEDS. 


GOAL  for  CHICKS:  Well-devel- 

oped  profit  pullets,  of  good 
breedingbuilt  to  lay  50ormore 
eggs  first  3  months  — 180  to 
200  eggs  the  first  laying  year. 


GOAL  for  POULTS:  4Va  pounds 
or  better  at  8  to  10  weeks, 
finishing  rapidly  into  chunky, 
well*meated  No.  1  birds  at 
market  time... at  low  feed  cost. 


GOAL  for  PIGS:  8  or  better  per 
litter,  reaching  40  lbs.  at  8 
weeks  — gaining  steadily  to 
market  weight  of  200  pounds 
or  more  in  6  months  or  less. 


GOAL  for  CALVES:  Thrifty; 

and  smooth  at  four  months; 
"dry  fed”  at  saving  of 
1,000  lbs.  milk  per  calf 
over  old  milk  method. 


Get  a  HEADSTART  with 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  111.,  Service  Offices:  Ft  Wayne,  Ind. 


Tune  in— hear  ace  farm  interviewer  MED  MAXWELL  calling  on  interesting  people  of  Rural 
|  America.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  on  these  and  other  leading  farm  radio  stations: 
r  Station  Dial  No.  Time  Station  Dial  No.  Time 

i  WGR.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  550  12:45  Noon  WSBA,  York,  Pa.  900  11:45  A.M. 

KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1020  6:45  A.M.  WFIN,  Findlay.  Ohio  1330  12:45  Noon 

W0W0,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  1190  6:30  A.M. 


WAYNE 


"FULL  STRENGTH"  FEEDS 


WAYNE  is  the  only  feed  carrying  the  "IQ" 
Seal.  Triple  tests  for  "Ingredient  Quality" 
assure  "FULL  STRENGTH”  sources  of  vitamins 
and  other  vital  nutrients  for  your  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  .  ,  .  help  you  make  your  PROFIT 
GOALS.  Start  TODAY  on  the  WAYNE  WAY! 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  Paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Freo 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  In  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Ill  n  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
HI  Mr  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

rite  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 
x  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


4619 


roosts  ac« 
cording  to 
directions. 

Heat  from 
perching 
chickens 
causes  fumes 
to  rise,  which 
kill  the  lice. 

Easy  to 
with  Cap 
Brush  found  in  eacn  small  bottle  paeVagw. 

No  Handling  of  ChfcfcMS  -  San  Ttao-San  Labor 


WANTED:  BROWN  &  WHITE  EGGS 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Write  to — 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  NEW  YORK 
SHIP  to  Edward’s  Farms,  Long  Island  City  Depot,  N.Y. 


Black  Leaf  40  is  sold  at  drug,  seed  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores  and  many  other  places.  Quick, 
easy,  economical.  Buy  only  in  factory-sealed 
containers  to  insure  full  strength, 

TOBACCO  BY  PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP, 


!  ANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED  see  LOUISVILLE  2,  KENTUCKY 


Look  for  the  Leaf  on,  the  Package 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Amino  Acids  in  Poultry 
Feeds 

To  the  casual  reader,  the  mention  of 
the  words  “amino  acids”  (pronounced 
ah-meen-oh)  may  seem  rather  weird 
and  out  of  place  in  a  poultry  article, 
but  this  writer  predicts  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  farmers  and  feed 
purchasers  will  be  greatly  concerned 
with  those  words  and  the  term  “pro¬ 
tein,”  as  it  has  been  commonly  used 
in  the  past,  will  fade  into  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Amino  acids  are  the  building  blocks 
from  which  proteins  are  made.  They 
are  organic  compounds  containing  ni¬ 
trogen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  oxygen, 
some  of  them  carrying  sulphur  and 
some  phosphorous  in  addition.  A  protein 
molecule  is  made  up  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  amino  acids  combined 
with  each  other.  They  can  be  compared 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
the  combination  of  these  letters  which 
are  put  together  to  make  words  and 
sentences.  There  are  but  22  known 
amino  acids.  Of  these,  10  are  classified 
as  indispensable;  that  is,  these  10  must 
be  provided  in  definite  amounts  in 
the  diet.  These  10  so  called  indispens¬ 
able  amino  acids  are  known  as: 
arginine,  histidine,  isoleucine,  leucine, 
lysine,  methionine,  phenylalanine, 
threonine,  tryptophane  and  baline. 

For  the  chick,  however,  there  is  also 
needed  an  amino  acid,  listed  in  the  so 
called  dispensable  (not  required  in  the 
diet)  group,  known  as  glycine.  It  must 
likewise  have  a  place  in  the  indispens¬ 
able  group,  since  chicks  cannot  synthe¬ 
size  (build)  it  fast  enough  in  their 
bodies  to  make  early,  rapid  growth. 
Work  with  amino  acids  has  been  done 
mainly  with  the  white  rat,  as  the  ex¬ 
perimental  animal,  for  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind  as  the  primary  object 
in  view,  the  rat  whose  internal  mechan¬ 
ism  is  not  too  dissimilar  to  that  of  man, 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  feasible  ex¬ 
perimental  animal  to  work  with.  Thus 
the  amino  acids  listed  in  the  indispens¬ 
able  group  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  rat  and  hence  man,  but  work  done 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  C.  A.  Elwelyn  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Dr. 
H.  T.  Almquist  of  the  University  of 
California  clearly  shows  that  the  10 
indispensable  acids  plus  glycine  must 
be  furnished  in  the  diet  for  chicks. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  complicated 
and  critical  requirements  of  chicks,  we 
actually  need  give  particular  attention 
in  practical  rations  for  chicks  only  to 
glycine,  arginine,  lysine,  methionine, 
cystine,  and  trytophane;  as  all  other 
indispensible  amino  acids  may  either 
be  readily  synthesized  in  the  body  or 
are  present  in  the  normal  diet  in  ample 
quantities  to  prevent  deficiencies. 

Simply 'and  briefly  stated,  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  proteins  is  merely  the  process 
involving  the  breakdown  into  the  amino 
acids,  of  which  the  protein  is  composed, 
so  that  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
blood  and  transported  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  there  to  be  recom¬ 
bined  to  form  muscle  or  the  numerous 
types  of  other  tissue  proteins,  such  as 
liver,  lung,  heart,  and  bone  tissue,  to 
mention  just  a  few,  and  additionally  in 
the  case  of  the  laying  hen,  egg  proteins. 
Any  one  amino  acid  in  excess  of  the 
necessary  amount  to  produce  a  specific 
tissue  or  product  loses  its  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent,  and  its  residue  is  converted  to 
an  energy  source  in  the  form  of  a 
carbohydrate  or  fat.  The  nitrogen  is 
eliminated  as  a  part  of  the  urates. 

Until  recently,  the  protein  require¬ 
ments  and  the  protein  qualities  have 
been  determined  by  the  process  of  trial 
and  error,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
proteins  of  animal  sources,  meat  scraps, 
fish  meal,  dried  milk  products  and  liver 
meal  have  invariably  excelled  in  value. 
Since  the  war,  however,  amino  acid 
analyses  of  practically  all  feedstuffs 
have  appeared,  and  we  know  now  the 
reasons  for  the  better  performance 
record  of  animal  source  proteins  over 
vegetable  source  proteins.  We  know 
too  that  properly  processed  soybean 
oil  meal,  a  rich  source  of  plant  protein, 
is  an  excellent  source  of  the  essential 
amino  acids  and  nearly  the  equal  of 
meat  and  fish  in  this  respect.  But  soy¬ 
bean  proteins  are  deficient  in  methio¬ 
nine,  and  thus  a  complete  protein  can¬ 
not  be  built  into  a  ration  unless  the 
soybean  meal  is  supplemented  with 
some  source  of  animal  protein  or  a 
substance  rich  in  this  particular  amino 
acid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prior  to 
1940,  nutritionists  deemed  it  necessary 
to  use  rather  excessive  quantities  of 
animal  source  feedstuffs,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  use  10  to  15  per  cent  meat 
scrap,  five  to  10  per  cent  fish  meal  and 
at  least  five  per  cent  of  a  dried  milk 
product.  The  war  stimulated  research; 
animal  protein  became  a  scarce  article, 
and  something  had  to  be  done  to  con¬ 
serve  its  use.  It  has  now  been  learned 
that  much  lower  levels  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  can  be  used  when  it  is  properly 
fortified  with  members  of  the  vitamin 
B  complex.  Research  work  of  this 
this  nature  gave  the  answer  to  why  it 
had  always  been  necessary  to  use  such 
extravagant  quantities  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  sources.  We  now  know  that  such 
products  were  rich  sources  of  the  vita¬ 
min  B  complex  group,  particularly 
riboflavin. 

So,  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  economy  in  the  use  of  pro¬ 
tein  substances,  and  much  more  will 
be  made  when  a  greater  knowledge  of 


the  amino  acids  and  animal  require¬ 
ments  for  them  is  at  hand.  Present  in¬ 
formation  at  least  enables  one  to  evalu¬ 
ate  feedstuff  proteins  with  respect  to 
their  ability  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  chick.  Work  in  some  laboratories 
is  now  being  done  in  attempts  to  learn 
the  requirements  of  the  poult,  growing 
bird,  layer  and  breeder  hens.  New  and 
improved  information  will  surely  come 
in  the  near  future  and  will  enable  one 
to  use  specific  feedstuffs  more  efficiently 
and  one  can  anticipate  the  question, 
“What  is  the  amino  acid  count,”  rather 
than  “What  is  the  total  protein  in  a 
specific  bag  of  feed?”  L.  N.  Gilmore 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


Long  awaited  improvements  seem  to 
be  going  ahead  at  a  fair  pace  in  our 
neighborhood  lately.  Recently  the 
Parson  did  his  typing  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  hammers  of  carpenters 
working  on  the  house  of  his  next  door 
neighbor.  Now  his  turn  has  come  and 
he  works  to  the  tune  of  hammers 
drumming  on  his  own  house.  The 
asbestos  shingles  which  they  are  put¬ 
ting  on  the  house,  and  the  oP  burner 
which  was  installed  recent1  ,  should 
insure  a  much  greater  degree  of  com¬ 
fort  at  the  parsonage  when  the  March 
winds  blow. 

The  tempo  of  things  in  general  seems 
to  have  increased  considerably  since 
our  son  came  home.  Yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  the  front  porch  of  the  parsonage 
overflowed  with  young  lads  visiting 
with  one  of  the  neighborhood  boys  who 
is  home  on  furlough  from  the  Army. 
Judging  by  snatches  of  conservation 
that  we  could  not  help  but  hear,  the 
things  that  amuse  and  confuse  the  new¬ 
ly  inducted  soldier  have  not  changed 
much  in  a  generation.  Last  evening  the 
parsonage  living  room  canw  back  to  its 
former  popularity,  as  several  of  the 
neighborhood  lads  gathered  for  a  few 
hours  of  fun.  One  of  them  had  some¬ 
how  gotten  hold  of  several  pieces  of 
“rubber  candy”  and  had  to  slip  it  into 
the  candy  dish  with  the  bona  fide  pro¬ 
duct.  There  was  much  guffawing,  of 
course,  when  one  unsuspecting  lad  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  eat  it.  Frequently  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  boys  will ‘tele¬ 
phone  during  the  course  of  such  an 
evening,  to  suggest  that  we  send  him 
home  if  he  becomes  a  nuisance. 
Nuisance?  Twenty,  and  more,  years 
ago,  the  Parson  became  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  having  several  neighborhood 
lads  about  the  house,  either  reading  or 
working  on  some  club  project  in  the 
cellar.  It  is  true  that  the  club  projects 
were  sometimes  rather  hard  on  chisels, 
saws  and  planes.,  but  they  paid  off 
well  in  friendship  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  In  those  days  the  sight  of  a 
youngster  crawling  through  a  cellar 
window  at  the  parsonage  was  no  sign 
that  the  house  was  to  be  robbed.  It 
only  meant  that  some  youngster  was 
determined  to  get  to  work  on  his  pro¬ 
ject  whether  the  Parson  was  at  home 
or  not. 

There  is  always  a  good  prospect  of 
things  getting  boisterous  sooner  or  later, 
when  a  group  of  young ,  folk  get  to¬ 
gether.  If  they  have  a  program  to  pre¬ 
pare,  there  is  so  much  fooling  and  play¬ 
ing  around  to  be  gotten  out  of  their 
systems,  that  success  for  the  program 
seems  like  an  impossible  dream.  At 
times  like  these,  we  could  wish  they 
were  more  settled.  Still,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  when  the  day  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  arrives,  things  go  beautifully  and 
we  are  glad  they  are  what  they  are. 

Just  now  they  are  discussing  a  pro¬ 
jected  trip.  It  rather  looks  as  though 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  bus  trip  to 
New  York  City  where  they  would  like 
to  visit  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  about 
half  a  dozen  other  places  of  interest. 
Obviously  it  cannot  be  all  of  them,  for 
their  plans  are  extensive  enough  to 
last  for  a  week. 

It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  for  those  of 
us  who  decided  upon  our  life’s  work 
early,  to  understand  why  so  many  in 
their  late  teens  have  not  yet  settled 
down  seriously.  We  are  apt  to  blame 
it  all  on  a  lack  of  earnestness  on  their 
part.  It  might  be  easier  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  them  if  we  were  to  remember 
that  they  are  largely  the  product  of 
a  strange  era — unemployment,  then  war, 
and  a  much  talked-of  new  age.  After 
all,  to  many  of  us  of  an  older  genera¬ 
tion,  the  world  was  a  much  smalle. 
place.  Because  there  was  not  so  wide 
a  field  from  which  to  choose,  there  was 
less  confusion  in  our  minds.  Some 
followed  what  their  fathers  did,  while 
others  made  their  choice  from  a  fairly 
narrow  field  of  acquaintance.  The  fact 
is  that  opportunities  may  not  even  now 
be  so  varied  as  our  young  people  have 
been  led  to  think.  Our  son,  who  has 
been  on  a  daily  job  hunt  lately,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that,  along  with  the 
fact  that  wages  offered  are  not  what 
they  were  even  a  year  ago.  It  may  be 
that  we,  who  have  been  through  these 
things  before,  do  not  expect  them  to 
be;  but  it  is  hard  for  young  people 
to  “go  backward”  as  they  call  it.  Some¬ 
how  they  will  have  to  find  their  way 
through  it.  The  G.  I.  specialized  train¬ 
ing  may  help  some;  and  the  others  will 
have  to  get  through  somehow.  By  that 
time,  their  boisterous  spirits  will  have 
changed  to  a  more  directed  zest  with 
which  to  meet  all  of  life. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
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SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.Y.  and  Affiliates:  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas;  General  Petroleum  Carp,  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles 


Now  one  Amazing  New  Oil  protects 
Truck,  Tractor,  Car  Engines!* .  • 


Mobiloil 


Makes  Farm  Engines  Cleaner,  Perform  Better,  Last  Longer! 


./A.  ,  *  .  :>  "  .  .  ' 

L-L-a—-   '  


Keep  Parts  Mobiloil  Clean  and  Save  Money  I 


Reduce  engine -wrecking  wear!  free — conserves  power  .  .  .  pro- 

New  Mobiloil  resists  exces-  tects  hard-alloy  bearings  against 
sive  thinning,  provides  full-bodied  ’  corrosion. 

protection!  New  Mobiloil  is  made  from  se- 

In  your  Mobiloil  Clean  engine —  lected  lubricating  stocks — for  easy 

all  working  parts  are  free  to  func-  starting  at  all  temperatures,  full 
tion  efficiently  and  reliably.  protection  at  all  speeds. 

Free-flowing  New  Mobiloil  starts  New  Mobiloil  resists  formation 

of  dangerous  oil  oxidation  prod- 


lacquer,”  “hot” 


to  flow  when  the  engine  starts— 
starts  protecting  instantly.  ucts— “varnish,” 

Get  more  from  fuel  power!  .  .  .  sludge! 

New  Mobiloil  acts  to  keep  rings  It's  the  Finest  Mobiloil  Ever  Made! 


Tune  in  "Information  Please,"  Monday  Evenings,  9:30  E.S.T.,  NBC 


'  *' 


HR 


•-  •< 


■  .  *V..  ,V:-' 


After  exactly  similar  operation  in  a  popular 
make  car  engine,  photo  at  left  shows  bearing 
kept  Mobiloil  Clean  .  .  .  Photo  at  right  what 
happened  with  “just  oil.” 
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Poultry  Raisers! 


PICK  YOUR  POULTRY 


the  Easy  Way  . . . . 


with  a 

PICKWICK  PICKER! 


Poultry  raisers  everywhere 
are  buying  Pickwick  Poul¬ 
try  Pickers  and  dressing 
poultry  at  a  real  profit. 
With  a  Pickwick,  you  re¬ 
duce  the  picking  time  of  a 
fowl  from  minutes  to 
seconds.  And  you  do  the 
job  easily.  Hand-picking  is 
slow,  disagreeable,  costly.  A 
Pickwick  Picker  saves 
enough  in  a  few  months  to 
pay  for  itself.  Remember, 
Pickwick  Pickers  are  sold 
on  a  money-back  guarantee! 


The  name  PICK¬ 
WICK  is  registered 
U.S.  Patent  Office. 
Pickwick  machines 
manufactured  under 
patents  No.  2,302, 
525  and/or  D  - 135, 
668. 


Write  at  Once  for  Details 


218  Third  Street  NE 


Carbola-ddt 

INSECT-KILLING  AND  GERM-KILLING 
WHITE  POWDER  PAINT 

DON’T  LET  THOSE  CHICKS  DIEI 

Now  is  the  time  to  paint  and  disinfect  your 
poultry  houses,  before  you  put  in  chicks  for  the 
season,  using  the  old  reliable  Carbola,  which 
destroys  disease  germs  such  as  diphtheria,  roup, 
cholera,  that  take  so  many  chicks  in  untreated 
brooders  and  poultrv  houses.  Simply  mix  Carbola 
DDT  in  water  and  brush  or  spray  on  walls  and 
other  surfaces.  Dust  floors,  dropping  boards, 
nests  with  dry  powder  to  kill  germs  and  to  keep 
down  ammonia.  Rub  powder  into  feathers  to 
destroy  lice.  Used  by  agricultural  colleges 
hatcheries  and  thousands  of  farmers. 

KILLS  FLIES  AND  GERMS  IN  BARNS 

In  the  2%  DDT  now  contained  in  Carbola  you 
have  a  guaranteed  FLY  KILLER  that  remains 
active  for  months  when  applied  as  a  paint  in  cow 
barns  and  other  buildings.  In  addition  you  get 
the  germ-killing  disinfection,  which  prevents 
Bangs  disease,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 
Dries  white;  meets  Board  of  Health  requirements. 
One  or  two  easy  paintings  a  year  do  the  job. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  about 
the  economical  50  lb.  bag 
I  lb.  25*!,  5  lb.  80*!,  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  Ib.I$3.00, 
50  lb.  $5.50 

Write  for  handy  egg  record  chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
established  to  16 
Natural  Bridge  101  N.  V* 


KILL  POULTRY  tie  EASY  WAY 


USE  KLEEN  KILLER  for  in¬ 
stant,  painless  killing.  KLEEN 
KILLER  is  completely  corro¬ 
sion-proofed.  Replaceable  temper¬ 
ed  stainless  steel  blade  pierces 
brain,  cuts  arteries,  insures  a 
well-bled  carcass.  Saves  labor. 
Complete  outfit  only  $4.40  postpaid, 
includes  Kleen-Killer  and  two 
Kleen-Killing  Funnels.  Separate¬ 
ly  Kleen-Killer  $2.00  postpaid. 
Funnel  (3  lbs.)  $1.42  each  F.O.B. 
Order  direct.  Immediate  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


KLEEN-WAY  COMPANY  •  Popt.RN  »  Woodstock.  III. 


UJRRI1CR  ZtmffiSts 


Raise  More  And  Better  Chicks 
With  low  mortality,  less  work 
and  worry,  no  fuss  nor  fans,  low 
current  cost.  Get  free  folder  at 
dealers  or  write  today. 

THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO., 
914  E.  Summit,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Toxite 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control 
coccidiosis. 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places .  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  eprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS— Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  in  closed  house  several 
times  a  day.  Aak  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BDXU  CHESTERTOWN.'MD. 


MAG  NO  Li  A 
TREES 

with  flower  buds  to  Tbloom 
for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


DCErC  — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1 
for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping" 
(new  Edition)  &  1-year  Subscription.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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Management  on  the 

The  comrpercial  duck  growing  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Northeastern  States  is 
confined  to  a  relatively  small  number 
of  farms  each  producing  large  numbers 
of  Pekin  ducks  for  market.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  farms  where  a  few 
ducks  are  grown  for  home  use  or  for 
market.  As  with  other  classes  of  farm 
poultry,  during  recent  years  there  have 
been  changes  in  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment,  feeding  and  breeding  which  have 
improved  the  efficiency  of  operations 
on  the  commercial  duck  farms.  There 
are  a  number  of  practices  of  these 
growers  which  might  well  be  followed 
by  those  with  only  small  farm  flocks 
of  ducks. 

Ducklings  grow  rapidly,  and  on 
commercial  farms  are  fed  to  stimulate 
rapid  growth  and  fattening.  The  duck¬ 
lings  are  heavy  eaters  and  are  marketed 
immediately  when  they  have  reached 
the  desired  weight.  Under  present  sys¬ 
tems  of  management,  practically  all 
Eastern  commercial  duck  farms  supply 
feed  in  pellet  form,  if  not  entirely,  at 
least  during  part  of  the  growing  period. 
This  system  of  feeding  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
feed,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  sani¬ 
tation  is  more  preferable  than  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  wet  mash.  The  ducks  are  usually 
ready  for  market  about  one  week 
earlier  under  this  system.  Ducklings 
grow  and  eat  more  rapidly  during 
cooler  Spring  weather  than  during  hot 
Summer  weather,  and  their  market  age 
will  vary  from  58  to  68  days,  largely 
depending  upon  weather  conditions. 
About  25  pounds  of  feed  are  required 
to  produce  a  market  duck,  although 
this  may  be  as  low  as  22%  pounds 
under  ideal  conditions  with  no  losses. 

Ducklings  are  started  easily  under 
any  of  the  standard  types  of  brooders 
commonly  used  for  chickens.  A  temp¬ 
erature  of  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  under 
the  hover  during  the  first  week,  and 
a  gradual  lowering  at  the  rate  of  five 
degrees  per  week  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week,  is  recommended.  After 
this  time,  no  brooder  heat  is  needed 
except  under  conditions  of  severe  cold 
weather.  Growing  ducklings  need 
plenty  of  fresh  clean  water,  but  only 
for  drinking  and  for  washing  out  their 
oills.  The  watering  pan,  automatic  or 
otherwise,  should  be  set  on  a  wire 
platform  and  drainage  supplied  for 
spilled  water.  Heavy  feeding  and  a 
lack  of  exercise  may  result  in  growth 
of  ducks  having  weak  leg  muscles. 
After  the  second  day,  the  feeders  and 
water  dishes  should  be  moved  some 
distance  apart,  thus  forcing  the  duck¬ 
lings  to  take  some  exercise. 

Returns  from  feathers  are  an  im¬ 
portant  item  and  may  be  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  in  a  duck  grow¬ 
ing  business.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  commercial  duck  growing  operation 
should  be  started  without  first  making 
plans  for  the  handling  of  feathers.  If 
ducks  are  sold  live,  a  market  which 
does  not  save  feathers  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  top  prices.  From  three  to  four 
ounces  of  feathers  may  be  expected 
from  one  market  duck. 

For  economical  production  of  market 
ducks,  birds  should  be  fed  heavily  to 
maintain  continuous  rapid  growth,  but 
this  does  not  hold  true  for  ducks  that 
are  to  be  held  for  breeders.  The  first 
selection  of  these  birds  should  take 
place  before  the  heavy  fattening  period 
begins  at  seven  weeks.  Ducklings  are 
excellent  foragers  and  if  allowed  on 
good  pasture  with  supplemental  feed¬ 
ing,  will  develop  into  well  muscled, 
strong,  active  birds.  Allowing  such 
birds  access  to  feeders  containing  a 
growing  ration  for  about  one-half  hour, 
twice  daily,  will  supply  all  the  feed 
required.  If  pasture  is  not  available, 
the  birds  will  secure  enough  exercise 
and  remain  in  good  condition  if  con¬ 
fined  to  large  runs  with  a  fresh  water 
stream  at  one  end. 

While  feed  consumption  of  growing 
breeders  may  vary,  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  based  bn  its  feed  consumption  of 
one  group,  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
of  300  prospective  breeders  up  to  the 
age  of  29  weeks  will  be  of  interest.  At 
this  time  they  were  placed  in  breeder 
pens  and  had  an  average  body  weight 
of  7.8  pounds.  An  average  total  of  75% 


Modern  Duck  Farm 


pounds  of  feed  per  duck  was  required. 
This,  included  3.75  pounds  of  duck 
starter,  12.75  pounds  of  grower  feed, 
47.5  pounds  of  breeder  developer  feed 
and  11.5  pounds  of  whole  grain. 

Trapnesting  or  careful  pedigree 
breeding  is  not  practiced  on  commercial 
duck  farms,  but  some  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  by  many 
growers  through  careful  hand  selection, 
and  several  distinct  strains  of  birds 
have  been  developed. 

As  with  other  classes  of  laying  fowl, 
profit  from  a  flock  of  duck  breeders 
depends  largely  upon  the  number  of 
eggs  produced.  In  the  Northeastern 
States,  Pekin  duck  eggs  usually  are 
saved  for  hatching  from  December  15 
to  August  31.  During  this  period,  some 
high  rates  of  production  are  secured  but 
the  average  production  on  most  com¬ 
mercial  farms  is  from  125  to  130  eggs 
per  breeder.  Pekin  ducks  can  be  se¬ 
lected  at  the  end  of  the  laying  year  on 
the  basis  of  their  production  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  methods  are  essentially 
those  followed  in  the  selecting  of 
chickens  for  egg  production.  One  grow¬ 
er  who  has  been  selecting  adult  breed¬ 
ers,  largely  on  this  basis,  for  a  number 
of  years,  reported  a  high  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  183  eggs  per  bird  during 
the  8%  months  period  ending  August 
31,  1945. 

During  egg  production,  the  yellow 
pigment  gradually  bleaches  from  the 
beak  and  shanks.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  beak  and  shanks  of  the  high 
producer  will  be  creamy  white  in  color, 
and  areas  of  brown  or  black  pigment 
frequently  show  up  in  the  beak.  The 
pubic  bones  will  be  close  together  in 
the  non-layer  and  in  the  layer  will  be 
spread  apart,  thin  and  flexible.  Due  to 
the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  keel 
to  the  pubic  bones,  the  abdomen  will 
be  full  in  all  ducks  in  good  condition. 
However,  the  duck  which  has  been  out 
of  production  for  some  time  may  carry 
a  lot  of  hard  fat  in  the  abdomen.  As 
with  chickens,  most  ducks  go  out  of 
production  during  their  molt,  and  ducks 
which  have  completed  molting  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  have  not  laid  so 
well  as  ducks  which  have  not  molted 
or  are  just  starting.  In  addition  to  the 
characteristics  which  indicate  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  factors  which  indicate  good 
market  type  such  as  comparative 
length  and  width  of  keel,  width  of 
back  and  depth  of  body,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  select 
laying  ducks  at  the  end  of  the  laying 
season  on  the  basis  of  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction  characteristics.  The  following 
good  results  were  obtained  by  one 
poultryman  with  experience  in  culling 
chickens,  but  very  little  experience  with 
ducks.  Production  during  the  previous 
week  from  184  ducks  had  been  at  the 
rate  of  35  per  cent.  After  culling,  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  55  per  cent  was  secured 
from  80  layers  and  only  15  per  cent 
from  104  culled  non-layers,  during  the 
following  week. 

When  ducks  are  laying  heavily,  they 
will  consume  feed  at  a  high  rate.  In 
general,  laying  ducks  will  consume 
sufficient  feed  if  their  feeders  contain¬ 
ing  breeder  ration,  in  pellet  form  and 
whole  grain,  are  left  open  for  one  hour 
in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the 
late  evening.  The  following  figures 
were  secured  from  records  of  one  group 
of  200  breeders  during  a  38-week 
period  from  December  8  to  August  31. 
Production  averaged  158  eggs  per  bird, 
and  egg  weight  averaged  3.25  ounces; 
thus  each  produced  slightly  over  32 
pounds  of  eggs.  During  this  time,  each 
bird  consumed  95  pounds  of  breeder 
feed  and  50  pounds  of  whole  grain 
mixture,  or  a  total  of  145  pounds.  The 
peak  of  egg  production  was  maintained 
by  these  birds  during  March,  April 
and  May,  when  a  production 
average  of  74  per  cent  was  obtained. 
Forty  of  the  ducks  were  weighed  at 
two-week  intervals.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  laying  season,  these  birds  aver¬ 
aged  7.85  pounds  each,  and  gradually 
increased  in  weight  until  a  peak  of  8.2 
pounds  was  reached  in  March.  Feed 
consumption  was  also  highest  during 
March.  Egg  production  was 
slightly  higher  in  April  than  March, 
but  there  was  a  slight  loss  in  body 


The  waterer  should  he  placed  on  a  wire  platform  and  drainage  supplied  for 
spilled  water.  Ducklings  require  plenty  of  clean  fresh  water  for  drinking  and 

washing  out  their  hills.  « 


February  2,  1946 

weight  which  gradually  continued  until 
a  low  of  7.2  pounds  was  reached  August 
1.  During  April,  when  23.6  eggs  were 
produced  per  bird,  9.6  pounds  of  feed 
were  consumed  for  each  dozen  eggs 
produced,  and  during  the  month  of 
August  when  production  was  11.4  eggs 
per  bird,  18.6  pounds  of  feed  were  re¬ 
quired  for  each  dozen  eggs. 

A  constant  supply  of  fresh  drinking 
water  is  of  importance  for  laying  birds. 
This  is  demonstrated  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  secured  from  one  pen  of  50  layers 


The  duck  on  the  left  has  an  entire  new 
coat  of  feathers  and  has  not  laid  for 
several  weeks.  The  wing  molt  is 
partially  completed  and  molt  of  body 
feathers  has  just  started  in  bird  on  the 
right.  This  duck ■  was  still  laying. 

which  were  left  without  water  for  one 
day  only,  when  their  water  line  was 
frozen.  These  birds  also  had  access  to 
outdoor  pens  where  there  was  plenty 
of  snow.  Production  dropped  within 
two  days  from  35  eggs  to  14  eggs,  and 
did  not  again  reach  the  higher  level 
until  three  weeks  later.  During  the 
same  period,  another  similar  group  of 
birds  maintained  egg  production  at 
the  higher  rate  throughout  this  three- 
week  period.  J.  C.  Scholes 
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Our  Cover  Page 

The  young  turkeys  on  wire  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  this  week’s 
cover  page  belonged  to  Frank  M. 
Corwin,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  In  the 
upper  right  hand  corner,  is  pictured 
a  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  owned  by 
J.  J.  Warren,  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
that  won  last  year’s  Hunterdon  County 
Egg  Laying  Test  with  a  score  of  3,512 
points.  The  Pekin  ducks,  middle  left, 
were  photographed  on  the  Michael 
Shubert  farm,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 
The  proud  geese  parading  across  the 
bottom  of  the  page  also  hail  from 
Long  Island.  They  belong  to  Edwin  D. 
Price  of  Wantagh. 

The  fortunate  owner  of  the  four 
cartons  of  baby  chicks  is  not  known. 
Credit  for  this  photograph,  and  also 
for  the  turkey  and  duck  pictures,  to 
Ewing  Galloway,  New  York;  credit  to 
Roy  A.  Edling  for  the  geese  picture. 


Business  Bits 

Gun  rust  is  one  of  those  insidious  and 
ever  present  evils  that  can  speedily 
start  any  firearm  upon  the  road  to 
ruin  before  the  owner  of  the  gun  ever 
suspects  its  presence  or  cause.  In  fact, 
gun  rust,  although  it  can  occur  in  any 
gun  at  any  time,  is  particularly  offen¬ 
sive  during  the  suddenly  changing 
weather  conditions  and  temperatures  of 
Winter.  Proper  gun  protection  is,  or 
should  be,  mightily  important  to  every 
man  who  owns  a  firearm  of  any  style 
or  kind. 

Frank  C.  Hoppe,  a  gun  expert  and  one 
of  the  country’s  crack  shots,  has  written 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  book¬ 
let  on  the  cleaning,  care  and  protection 
of  guns,  that  covers  the  topic  clearly 
and  concisely.  This  is  a  booklet  that 
every  one  who  owns  a  gun  should  be 
interested  in  reading.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  by  dropping  a  postcard  re¬ 
quest  to  Frank  C.  Hoppe.  2334  North 
8th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 


Farm  ponds  and  their  construction 
are  receiving  so  much  attention  in 
n\any  sections  of  the  country,  that  J.  I. 
Case  Company  of  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
has  recently  published  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Build  a  Pond.”  This  has  been 
carefully  and  accurately  prepared,  and 
is  suitably  illustrated.  By  following  the 
easily  understood  directions  given,  a 
farm  pond  can  be  built  largely  through 
the  use  of  home  equipment.  In  observ¬ 
ing  farm  ponds  all  over  the  country, 
one  cannot  help  being  impressed  that 
they  are  frequently  poorly  and  im¬ 
properly  constructed,  and  thus  many 
of  their  benefits  are  lost.  The  booklet 
mentioned  can  be  obtained  without 
cost,  from  J.  I.  Case  Company. 


In  these  days  of  dwindling  poultry 
profits,  it  becomes  necessary  more  than 
ever  to  constantly  practice  the  correct 
methods  of  production  for  both  meat 
and  eggs.  Park  &  Pollard  Company  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
prepared  a  66-page  book  called  “More 
Money  With  Poultry,”  that  is  well 
worth  getting.  It  covers  all  phases  of 
the  business,  including  feeding,  housing, 
care  and  poultry  diseases.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  at  no  charge,  by  writing  to  the 
company  at  either  of  the  addresses 
given. 
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Brooding  and  Rearing 

(Continued  from  Page  85) 
temperature  may  appear  to  be  correct. 
Overheating  is  just  as  detrimental  to 
the  well  being  of  a  growing  chick  as 
chilling.  It  results  in  crowding  to  get 
away  from  excess  heat,  poor  feathering 
and  thus  possible  cannibalism. 

Crowding,  chilling  and  overheating, 
or  a  combination  of  all  three,  some¬ 
times  puts  growing  chicks  in  a  condition 
making  them  readily  susceptible  to 
coccidiosis.  Chicks  brooded  under  ideal 
conditions,  of  course,  may  have  either 
acute  or  chronic  coccidiosis,  but  they 
are  usually  in  better  physical  condition 
to  withstand  such  trouble. 

Separate  the  sexes,  if  possible,  at 
six  weeks  of  age.  This  permits  culling 
out  the  slow  growing  and  poor  feather¬ 
ing  birds.  Any  of  these  birds  that  you 
plan  to  keep  for  laying  or  breeders  can 
also  be  sorted  out  at  this  time.  Six 
weeks  is  an  ideal  time  to  segregate  all 
poorly  feathered  birds  and  see  that 
they  are  later  sold  for  meat.  Many 
poultrymen  sort  chicks  as  day-olds, 
again  at  two  weeks,  as  well  as  six 
weeks,  for  rapid,  complete  feathering. 

Ranging  Pullets 

Certainly  the  hardest  part  of  our  re¬ 
placement  job  is  over  when  the  pullets 
and  breeding  cockerels  are  placed  on 
range  at  eight  to  16  weeks  of  age.  The 
age  we  can  put  them  on  range  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  time  of  hatch, 
and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
coming  Spring.  Sometimes  we  grow 
out-of-season  pullets  that  never  can  be 
put  on  range.  Some  poultrymen  rear 
all  their  birds  in  confinement.  However, 
under  average  conditions,  feed  can  be 
saved  and  better  pullets  grown  if  they 
are  placed  on  range  by  the  time  they 
are  12  to  14  weeks  of  age.  Summer 
shelters  have  gained  widespread 
popularity  for  handling  growing  stock 
on  range.  If  birds  are  put  out  early  in 
the  Spring,  bags  or  heavy  paper  can  be 
put  around  the  shelters  until  the 
weather  warms  up. 

If  we  did  the  work  last  Fall  that  was 
needed,  we  will  have  everything  ready 
to  put  the  pullets  out  at  the  proper  time. 
If  pullets  outgrow  their  quarters  and 
become  overcrowded,  then  feather  pick¬ 
ing  and  cannibalism  will  surely  result. 
If  this  happens,  many  of  the  birds  are 
liable  to  come  back  into  the  laying 
houses  in  the  Fall  without  tails. 

A  good  grass  range  such  as  alfalfa, 
clover  or  ladino,  will  often  result  in  a 
saving  of  10  to  15  percent  of  the  feed 
cost,  when  growing  pullets.  A  good  sod 
nrovides  ideal  growing  conditions,  and 
it  is  also  very  sanitary;  but  take  the 
birds  off  it  in  the  Fall  early  enough  so 
that  the  sod  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
a  good  start  again  before  freezing 
weather.  The  number  of  birds  that  it 
is  best  to  use  per  acre  will  depend  on 
the  condition  of  the  grass  cover.  Use 
just  enough  birds  to  prevent  over- 
grazing  and  killing  the  sod.  Some  ranges 
I  have  seen  could  carry  as  high  as  1,000 
to  1,500  birds  per  acre,  but  usually  not 
over  500  should  be  permitted;  some 
poor  ranges  will  not  carry  over  250 
to  300  per  acre. 


Legume  Hay  for  Indoor 
Layers  , 

Feeding  hay  to  chickens  is  an  old 
idea  that  is  coming  into  practice  again, 
with  ample  experimental  evidence  to 
indicate  its  importance  for  increased 
egg  production,  and  as  the  best  of  all 
preventives  for  feather  picking  and 
cannibalism. 

In  a  recent  report  on  this  matter, 
D.  C.  Kennard  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  mentions  that  15  to  20  years 
ago  much  emphasis  was  put  upon  the 
feeding  of  succulent  green  feed  to  lay¬ 
ers.  Then  came  the  feeding  of  alfalfa 
hay  as  a  substitute  for  green  feed, 
followed  later  by  the  use  of  alfalfa  meal 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  mash.  Since 
then,  it  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  the  alfalfa  meal  would  take  the 
place  of  the  hay  or  green  feed.  How¬ 
ever,  during  this  period  poultrymen 
have  experienced  increasing  trouble 
from  feather  picking  and  cannibalism 
among  layers. 

The  importance  of  green  feed  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  layers 
on  a  good  range  help  themselves  to  all 
kinds  of  extraneous  and  roughage  ma¬ 
terial  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  subject 
to  feather  picking  and  cannibalism.  On 
the  other  hand  layers  confined  indoors 
are  denied  this  kind  of  feed  and  often 
resort  to  feather  picking.  It  seems 
therefore  that  the  feeding  of  legume 
hay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  ration, 
satisfies  some  craving  and  need  for 
roughage,  and  also  gives  the  birds 
something  to  pick  at. 

By  high-quality  legume  hay  is  meant 
leafy,  green-colored  hay  which  was  cut 
while  it  was  rather  immature,  and 
while  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
green,  leafy  material.  Hay  should  be 
cured  without  exposure  to  rain  and 
with  as  little  bleaching  as  possible;  also, 
it  must  not  be  subjected  to  sweating 
or  heating  after  it  is  baled  or  stored. 
Either  high-quality  clover,  soybean,  or 
alfalfa  can  be  used  to  about  the  same 
advantage  for  feeding  poultry.  The  hay 
may  be  fed  in  wall  racks  or  in  a  shallow 
box  daily  in  the  morning  in  such  an 
amount  that  it  will  allow  the  birds  to 
clean  up  the  edible  part  during  the  day. 
The  amount  of  hay  required  will  usu¬ 
ally  range  between  five  and  seven 
pounds  per  layer  per  year. 


Your  Beacon  Service  Representative  offers 
you  advice  and  consultation  on  the  problems 
you  must  solve  to  run  your  plant  in  a 
business-like  wayl  Users  of  Beacon  Feeds  find 
that  the  double  values  —  Beacon  Feeds  plus 
Beacon  Service  enable  them  to  keep  abreast 
of  current  scientific  knowledge  and  practice. 

★  ★  ★ 

Material  shortages  have  so  seriously 
cut  our  feed  production  that  we  can¬ 
not  meet  the  heavy  demand.  Those  of 
you  who  are  able  to  secure  Beacon 
Feeds  from  your  dealer  can  be  sure 
that  these  feeds  will  be  of  true  Beacon 
quality.  We  stand  on  the  proposition 
that  sacrificing  quality  in  order  to 
ship  a  greater  tonnage  would  be  of 
no  real  service  to  our  customers. 


On  a  New  York  State  poultry  farm  Bea¬ 
con  Representative  demonstrates  how  to  de-beak  birds 
with  the  electric  debeaker. 


★ 

★ 


In  this  photo,  Beacon  Service  Representative  instructs  on  prepar¬ 
ation  for  testing  birds  for  Pullorum  disease.  Owner  of  these  New 
Jersey  birds  says:  “The  assistance  and  guidance  we’ve  received 
from  Beacon  Service  is  something  that  money  could  not  buy 
for  us.” 

Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  will  this  year  be  used  on  the 
17th  generation  of  baby  chicks.  With  only  water  and  grit  added, 
it’s  a  complete  feeding  program  for  the  critical  first  6  weeks! 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 
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100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns.. 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns. 

Barred  &  White  Rooks . 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Beds. . 

New  Hampshire  Reds . . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R.  McA LISTER V I LLE,  PA. 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$2.00 

.  12.00 

22.00 

3.00 

.  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

10.00 

TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


NOW  Booking  orders  for  February  and  later  delivery. 
Our  N.  H.  Beds  &  Boek-Red  Cross  Chicks  are  from 
N.  H.  &  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  breeders 
and  are  practically  non-broody.  Lay  well.  Feather  and 
grow  fast  with  good  livability.  95%  guarantee  on  sexed 
pullets.  98%  livability  on  above  Chicks  for  first  two 
weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


HUESTED’S  CHICKS 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED 
New  Hampshires.  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
All  Breeders  Officially  Pullorum  Controlled 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 
HUESTED’S  HATCHERY,  GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


- BEAUTIFUL  MAMMOTH  MINORCAS - 

Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  white 
eggs.  delicious  meat.  Free  colored  literature. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


BPUmCMDHEirS  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Postpaid  1001  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Roek-Red  Cross .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexing 
guaranteed  95%.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN  S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St 

Cash  or  COD.  BWD.  Tested  Stock 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns$l 
U.S.R.O.P.S’d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg. 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks.. 

Rox-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds.... 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00 

Heavy  Assorted... .  12.00 

Cat.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  I  personally  do  all  sexing. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


t.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

1 1.00 

$20.00 

$  2.00 

12.00 

22.00 

3.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 

10.00 

12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . ...$10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  14-00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  16.00  19.00  15.00 

Assorted  .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

A  E  R  O  I  L  KTeoroRCH 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all, 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

300,000  USERS 

Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 
Tank,  Burner  and  Hose  $20.  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$24.75.  Spray  attachment  $2.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


MAKE  MONEY  BY  MAIL 

Easy  way  to  start  new  or  expand 
present  work;  opportunity  success 
operating  plan,  no  loans  needed, 
sure  -  fire  profits;  astonishing 
FACTS,  particulars  free.  Howard 
House,  Melrose  76-205,  Mass. 
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Bread  Making  at  Sprucetip 
Farm 

Considerable  interest  was  stirred  up 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  last 
year  by  the  passage  of  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  unenriched 
flour,  bread  or  rolls  within  the 
State,  the  act  to  go  into  effect  six 
months  after  enactment.  Because 
this  is  a  subject  in  which  we  are 
unusually  interested,  my  husband  at¬ 
tended  the  hearing  on  this  bill,  and  was 
more  or  less  instrumental  in  getting  an 
amendment  tacked  on  exempting  whole 
wheat  products.  It  was  stated  at  the 
hearing  that  bread  made  from  whole 
wheat  could  not  be  popularized.  “Peo¬ 
ple  simply  will  not  eat  it.”  This  might 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  whole 
wheat  flour  containing  the  germ  grows 
rancid  rapidly.  However,  any  flour 
which  does  not  contain  the  germ  has 
lost  half  its  charm. 

Most  of  us  buy  and  use  enriched 
flour,  but  many  do  not  realize  just  what 
the  process  of  enrichment  is.  Briefly,  it 
might  be  stated  as  follows:  The  outer 
layers  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  contain  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  vitamins  and  minerals. 
These  together  with  the  germ  are  re¬ 
moved  during  the  milling  process  of 
flour  making  and  fed  to  livestock,  while 
most  commercial  flour  is  made  of  the 
starchy  center  of  the  wheat  kernel, 
which  keeps  well.  Because  this  is  ob¬ 
viously  robbing  mankind  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  livestock,  scientists  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  replace  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
thus  removed  from  the  flour  by  the  use 
of  synthetics;  that  is,  pure  chemicals 
not  obtained  by  plant  growth.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  I  feel  that  not  enough  re¬ 
search  has  been  done  along  this  line  to 
justify  (if  such  a  thing  is  ever  justi¬ 
fied)  passing  a  law  to  make  this  syn¬ 
thetic  enrichment  process  obligatory. 
Some  of  these  synthetics  are  obtained 
in  close  association  with  harmful  chem¬ 
icals,  as  in  petroleum  products.  More¬ 
over,  careless  refining,  done  commer¬ 
cially  might,  we  feel,  make  the  result¬ 
ing  synthetics  positively  harmful.  One 
hates  to  be  on  the  negative  side  of  every 
proposition,  but  the  over-advertising  of 
enthusiasts  seems  to  drive  some  of  us 
to  a  negative  point  of  view  on  life  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  a  sensible  balance. 

For  15  years,  as  a  part  of  our  Live- 
at-Home  program  on  Sprucetip  Farm, 
we  have  experimented  with  the  raising 
and  processing  of  wheat,  using  the 
primitive  cradle,  flail,  hand  mill  meth¬ 
od.  Our  first  wheat  patch  was  a  small 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  a  quart  of  a 
seed  wheat  recommended  for  sowing  in 
the  Northeast  was  planted  by  hand  in 
rows.  A  year  later  we  drilled  in  our 
seed  wheat  with  a  small  hand  seeder. 
By  these  methods  we  obtained  enough 
wheat  to  sow  a  larger  piece.  Not  sat¬ 
isfied  to  wait  until  we  had  proved  that 
it  was  practical  to  raise  our  own  wheat 
for  flour  making,  we  bought,  from  a 
mail  order  house,  a  small  hand  mill  with 
conical  burrs,  and,  from  a  local  milling  ! 
company,  10  bushels  of  a  hard  red  mill-  | 
ing  wheat  raised  in  the  West.  Stormy  | 
days  when  work  outside  was  difficult,  j 
my  husband  experimented  with  making 
this  wheat  into  flour,  using  a  system  of 
screens  made  by  himself  out  of  win¬ 
dow  screening  to  separate  the  coarsely 
ground  from  the  finely  ground  meal. 
The  coarse  was  then  ground  and  resift¬ 
ed.  Finally,  a  mixture  of  the  two  sift¬ 
ings  became  the  flour  with  which  I  be¬ 
gan  experimenting  in  an  effort  to  make 
really  good  whole  wheat  bread.  The 
bread  which  resulted  was  voted  the  best 
we  had  ever  eaten.  The  whole  kernel 
of  wheat,  including  the  germ,  was,  of 
course,  used  in  this  bread.  It  had  a 
rich,  nutlike  flavor.  While  it  was  not 
as  light  as  baker’s  bread,  and  the  crust 
was  always  a  trifle  hard,  the  bread  it-* 
self,  when  fresh,  was  soft,  crumbly, 


fragrant  and  filling.  One  slice  was  as 
nourishing  as  several  slices  of  white 
bread. 

Finding  the  hard  red  milling  wheat 
the  most  satisfactory  for  bread  making, 
we  sowed  a  piece  of  it  the  coming  year. 
Apparently  it  was  a  blend,  for  two  va¬ 
rieties  came  up,  one  bearded  and  one 
beardless.  The  two  flourished  side  by 
side,  however,  and  it  was  flour  from 
this  wheat  mixed  with  rye  flour,  also 
raised  at  Sprucetip,  that  made  the 
loaves  of  bread  which  we  took  to  the 
local  Grange  Fair  in  October,  1934.  One 
loaf  of  bread,  along  with  sheaves  of 
wheat  and  rye,  were  exhibited.  Another 
loaf  was  sliced,  buttered  and  cut  into 
inch  squares,  which  the  public  was  in¬ 
vited  to  sample.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  verdict! 

The  next  year,  for  a  local  July  Fourth 
picnic,  we  made  sandwiches  of  this  kind 
of  home  grown,  home  baked  bread. 
Every  one  seemed  pleased  with  the 
bread.  However,  a  minister’s  wife 
whose  Summer  home  was  not  far  from 
our  farm  remarked,  “How  can  you  ex¬ 
pect  people  to  produce  bread  by  this 
laborious  process  when  they  can  have 
it  delivered  to  their  doors  for  11  cents  a 
loaf?”  We  didn’t  expect  that.  The 
minister’s  wife  was  apparently  going  by 
the  axiom  that  bread  is  bread,  but  for 
us,  this  was  not  so.  How  could  we 
convey  to  her  the  thrill  it  gave  us  to 
produce,  by  our  own  labor,  from  soil  of 
our  own  owning,  that  which  had  become 
for  us  the  very  staff  of  life?  This  bread 
could  not  be  compared  to  commercial 
bread,  already  maligned  by  us  as  two- 
thirds  air  and  one-third  cotton  batting. 
This  was  solid  nourishment,  as  sustain¬ 
ing  as  meat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
it  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  animal 
protein  such  as  milk,  our  bread  con¬ 
tained  a  goodly  amount  of  protein. 

We  call  it  Bread  Everybody  Likes.  The 
recipe  is:  3  quarts  of  lukewarm,  whole 
milk,  1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  the 
above,  1  quart  of  bran  (ordinary  stock 
feed),  1  quart  of  freshly  ground  whole 
wheat  flour  (including  germ),  1  pint 
of  freshly  Aground  rye  flour  (including 
germ) ,  1  pint  of  freshly  ground  parched 
sweet  corn.  To  these  add  commercial 
flour  enough  to  thicken  to  a  consistency 
for  kneading  (for  the  mechanical  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  the  coarser  flours  to¬ 
gether)  . 

Mix  the  bread  in  a  bread  mixer  or 
dish  pgn.  Let  rise  in  a  warm  place; 
shape  into  loaves.  Let  loaves  rise  15 
minutes  in  a  warm  place.  Put  them 
into  a  hot  oven;  bake  10  minutes  to 
brown;  reduce  the  heat  and  bake  about 
an  hour  longer.  If  the  loaf  has  pulled 
away  from  the  pan  and  is  well  crusted 
on  sides  and  bottom,  the  bread  is  done. 
Remove  from  the  pans,  grease  with 
tasty  fat  to  soften  the  crust,  and  cool. 
This  recipe  will  make  five  loaves  of 
bread;  each  loaf  will  contain  about  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  solid  nourish¬ 
ment.  NELLIE  K.  WADHAMS. 


Coil’s  New  Hampshires 

FOR  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Plenty  of  Stamina  behind  the  cream 
of  inheritance.  Most  outstanding 
qualities:  Fast  uniform  feathering 
and  growth.  Built  for  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  extra  large  eggs. 

N.  Hamps.,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses 
100%  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  Cir. 

COLL  S  POULTRY  FARM 

East  Jaffrey,  Box  10,  N.  H. 


A  mechanical  turkey  picking  machine,  with  its  numerous  rubber  fingers,  can 
pick  a  turkey  clean  in  about  one-fifth  the  time  required  to  do  it  by  hand.  It  is 
also  suitable  for  defeathering  all  other  kinds  of  fowl.  Even  the  pin  feathers  are 
removed;  however,  large  heavy  tail  feathers  need  to  be  hand  pulled. 


New  York’s  Largest 
Producer  of 
BABY  CHICKSV- 

Over  4  Million  Produced  In 
1945 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED 
LEGHORNS 

PULLETS  or  Straight  Run 
TURKEY  POULTS 

Complete  Information  on  Request. 


KETAY’S  HATCHERY,  Huntington  Station,  L.  I. 


TURKEYS 

Balanced  Bronze  jPoults 
$75  Per  Hundred 

10%  Down  Will  Book  Your  Order 

Send  For  Free  Folder 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

NORTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Taunton  3262 


ROCKS 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Lower  feed  costs  and  increase  your  profits  by 
filling  your  laying  pen  with  Bennett’s  high  pro¬ 
duction  layers.  Highest  egg  production  average  for 
qualifying  H.O.P.  birds  (1944)  of  any  B.O.P. 
breeder  in  United  States  280.79  eggs.  Big 
eggs  25.93  oz.  and  big  birds  6.24  lbs. 

Orders  coming  in  early.  We’re  sold  out  for 
February  and  March.  Place  your  order  now  for 
April  and  May  delivery.  Write  Today  for  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  prices. 

Harry  S.  Bennett,  Box  R.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Meadowbrook  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  —  White  Hollands  — 
Bourbon  Reds 

Poults  of  the  finest  breeding,  three  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  strains — 100%  bloodtested  by  tube  method. 
Get  our  low  prices  and  catalog.  Mail  card  NOW. 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  18,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


I 

■ 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID'  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 


JOSEPH 


I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
CRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


WAMBiRim 


BARRED 

BOCKS 

Did  you  get  our  1946  booklet  on 
these  wonderful  chicks?  An  hon¬ 
est,  sincere  story.  Write  today! 
Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability.  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction.  Good  Meat. 


.5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Rocks  are  ideal.  Low  in 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 


Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality — bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 


write  for  folder. 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


brewers  LEGHORNS 


TESTED 
FOR  B.W.D. 


Also  Hybrids,  Sexing,  Barred  Rocks, 
N.  H.  Reds.  95%  Sex  Guaranteed 


POULTRY  FARM 
and  HATCHERY 


COCHECTON,  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Highest  Quality  White  Leghorns, 
also  N.H.  Beds  and  White  Rocks.  Write  for  Literature 
and  prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Mass.  U.S.  R.O.P. 
Mass.  U.S.  Certified 
Pullorum  Clean.  All  chicks 
from  our  own  Breeders  and 
sired  by  R.O.P.  males  with 
dam’s  records  from  300  to  340 
eggs.  Pedigree  bred  and  progeny- 
tested  for  Highest  Production  of 
Large  Eggs  —  Livability  —  Rapid 
Growth.  Reds  and  Barred  Crosses. 
Write  for  information.  Order  early. 

RALPH  H.  HALL 

Brimfield,  Massachusetts 


PARKS 


Barred 


rocks 

world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN 


U.S. 
R.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America’s 
beet  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1946  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  $22.00  $4.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Black  Minorcas . .  14.00  24.00  6.00 

Barred  Bocks .  14.00  18.00  14.00 

White  Bocks .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Bed  Bock  Cross..  16.00  20.00  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  no  sex,  guar.,  $12.00-100.  We  have  been 
satisfying  a  steady  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for 
years.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister  &  Son,  Owners,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Bocks,  "Bainbow"  Beds.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  BOX  400.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird  —  High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Bocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


CAIN  CH 

Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain's  snappy  chicks 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  B.  I.  Beds, 
Bed-Bock  and  Bock-Bed  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
IO0  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Tfesh'V  Hid  Phir>Izc  New  Hampshire  and 
Day  UlU  UlllUiS  Barred  Bock  Cross. 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved.  Pullorum  clean. 

HARWOOD  LINDSEY,  SANDY  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
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to  folks  who  want 
to  get  started 
^ raising  turkeys,  a 


New  Turkey  Raisins  Book  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  started  in  the  "big  money”  end 
of  the  poultry  business — gives  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  equipment,  feeding  and  care. 
A  planning  service  especially  valuable  to 
to  the  small  raiser.  You  can  start  with  as 
few  as  12  or  25  poults. 

MEAT  MASTER  ^ 

TURKEY  POULTS 


Genuine  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

U.  S.  Approved  —  Bloodtested. 
2 5,000  poults  weekly  during 
season.  Whether  you  want  to 
raise  25  or  2500  poults,  write 
for  prices,  hatching  dates  and 
72-Page  30th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log,  plus  special  Turkey  Raising 
Guide — all  free. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HATCHERIES 

*0X1-13,  SPRINGFIELD,  IUINOIS. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  get  early  discounts 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

We  specialize  in  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  poults  from  blood  tested 
select  breeders.  Write  for  literature 
and  price  list. 

Raymond  F.  Bradley,  Southington,  Conn. 


POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND  WHITE 
HOLLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Under  National  Improvement  Plan 
Straight  Breeds  and  Cross — Pullorum  Tested 
Sexed  if  desired.  Fast  growth  for  those  who 
seek  the  best.  Thousands  weekly.  Wholesale  and 
retail.  Immediate  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 
BECK’S.  .TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCH  ER I ES 
MT. 


AIRY,  MD. 


PHONE  116 


Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckebosch  and 
Janes  Bar  Nothing  Ranch  Poults. 

Hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to  us 
from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order 
yours  now  from  — 

C.  LUKAS,  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS 
TURKEY  HATCHERY, 

BOX  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


GUY’S  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND 
WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Now  supplying  some  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Michigan  and  nearby  states.  Hatched  from  real 
quality  -  supervised  tube  tested  Michigan  flock*. 
Poults  exclusively.  Send  for  free  turkey  catalog 

GUY’S  ALL-TURKEY  HATCHERY 
Box  37,  1050  Parkhurst  Ave.  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Hillpot  Quality  Turkey  Poults 

Broad  Breast  Bronze;  U.S.D.A.  Small  Whites 
and  White  Hollands.  Tube  tested;  U.S.  ap¬ 
proved.  Hatches  weekly  February  to  August. 

HILLPOT  HATCHERIES,  Frenchtown  20,  New  Jersey 


Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Passed. 

Highest  Quality  obtainable.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

e.  h.  burns,  McDaniel,  Maryland 


Send  your  order  today  for  our  superior 

DOMES  STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Vigorous,  early  maturing  and  broad-breasted.  Deliveries 
beginning  February.  Orders  mounting  fast.  To  make 
reservations,  obtain  prices  and  dates  Phone  Washington 
9.  BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM,  Washington,  NJ. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze™™' 

Brtd  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  ai 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  Whi 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Kaisers  Boo 
It’s  free!  WYNGARDEN  FARMS.  &  HATCHER 
BOX  20,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGA 


BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale.  Pullorum  clean  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  Order  early, 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


Need  for  Good  Laying  Geese 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  goose 
breeders  to  make  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  poultry  industry  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  strain  of  heavy  laying  geese.  The 
goose  is  a  heavy  feeder,  long  lived  and 
exceedingly  strong  and  healthy.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  them  lay  only  about  as 
many  eggs  as  the  wild  jungle  fowl  from 
which  our  domestic  chickens  have 
evolved.  Where  would  the  poultry 
business  of  today  be  if  the  egg  laying 
tendency  in  chickens  had  not  been 
tremendously  developed  by  selective 
breeding  for  this  desirable  characteris¬ 
tic?  The  10  or  15  eggs  of  the  wild 
jungle  hen  have  been  increased  to  a 
flock  average  of  200  eggs  in  good  farm 
flocks,  with  occasional  high  records  of 
350  eggs  and  over.  This  shows  what 
may  be  accomplished  when  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  scientific  breeding  are  used,  and 
then  combined  with  proper  feeding  and 
management  practices.  Without  this  in¬ 
creased  egg  laying  habit,  the  chicken 
business  would  be  just  about  where  the 
goose  business  is  today.  And  just  be¬ 
cause  geese  do  not  lay  eggs  enough, 
one  has  to  keep  too  many  breeders  to 
produce  sufficient  eggs  to  carry  on 
the  business;  whether  it  be  a  hatchery, 
meat  production,  or  a  commercial  egg 
business. 

Why  shouldn’t  the  eggs  of  geese  be 
produced  for  food  and  sold  on  the 
market  regularly?  In  flavor  and  in  rich¬ 
ness  they  are  as  good  as  hens’  eggs,  and 
some  will  say  superior.  I  am  one  of 
these  who  says  so;  and  one  goose  egg  is 
just  about  right  for  a  good  breakfast, 
or  if  you  are  light  eaters,  it  wilj  serve 
two  people.  A  goose  egg  contains  about 
the  same  amount  of  food  as  four  hens’ 
eggs,  and  so  to  me  it  is  exactly  suitable. 
If  you  never  tried  a  goose  egg,  do  so 
before  you  start  to  argue  this  question. 
Unlike  duck  eggs,  they  have  no  flavor 
which  distinguishes  them  from  hens’ 
eggs,  nor  is  the  white  tough  or  rubbery; 
in  fact,  a  goose  egg  is  as  delicate  and 
delicious  as  any  egg  can  be. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  practicing  the 
same  methods  of  trapnesting  and 
recording,  to  greatly  increase  the 
annual  egg  production  from  geese.  It 
would  also  be  much  quicker  to  ac¬ 
complish,  as  we  have  all  the  data 
learned  by  our  experience  with  chick¬ 
ens  to  profit  by.  The  principles  of 
breeding  involved  are  the  same.  I  like 
to  think  what  might  be  developed  from 
geese  in  the  way  of  a  business  in  eggs 
for  food.  Geese,  due  to  their  grazing 
habits,  can  be  raised  and  kept  more 
economically  than  any  other  kind  of 
fowl.  Under  proper  conditions  of  graz¬ 
ing,  90  percent  of  their  feed  can  be 
raised  in  the  form  of  forage  crops, 
planted  in  succession  so  they  can  be 
turned  on  the  fields  in  rotation.  This 
includes  such  crops  as  rye,  oats,  rape, 
Ladino  clover,  sudan  grass,  swiss  chard, 
turnips,  soy  beans,  and  various  kinds  of 
grass.  When  harvested  by  a  flock  of 
hungry  geese,  even  the  labor  involved 
in  such  an  operation  is  eliminated. 
Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  eggs  from  the  commercial  hen 
flock  where  all  feed  must  be  bought 
and  most  of  it  expensive  grain,  and 
the  cost  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  goose. 
Of  course,  the  market  for  goose  eggs 
would  have  to  be  pioneered,  but  with 
such  a  good  product,  this  should  not  be 
difficult. 

With  geese,  there  is  is  practically  no 
disease  problem.  However,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  new  ills  might  develop  with  new 
high  production  and  heavy  feeding  for 
more  eggs,  just  as  there  have  been  in 
hens.  But  the  goose  is  a  sturdier, 
stronger  bird  than  the  chicken  and  so 
we  will  not  borrow  trouble  on  that 
score.  Also,  its  high  forage  consumption 
tends  to  keep  them  healthy.  Labor 
would  be  cut  down  tremendously  from 
that  required  for  the  commercial  hen 
flock.  Raising  the  forage  crops  would 
require  a  minimum  amount  of  labor, 
which  is  so  scarce  and  expensive  today. 
Either  horse  or  tractor  power  can  be 
used  for  breaking  and  preparing  the 
ground  and  harrowing  in  the  seed,  and 
the  work  is  done  until  harvesting  time; 
via  the  geese.  Water  would  be  a  problem 
just  as  with  chickens,  but  no  more  so. 
All  that  geese  require  is  enough  good, 
fresh  water  to  drink,  the  same  as 
chickens.  Housing  for  geese  is  also  far 
less  expensive  than  for  chickens.  Cold 
bothers  them  not  at  all,  so  the  housing 
reqired  is  much  less  expensive.  Open 
front  houses  in  any  climate  are  ade¬ 
quate  protection  for  them,  and  so  here 
again  there  would  be  a  saving  in  pro¬ 
ducing  market  eggs  from  geese. 

Think  over  this  piatter  of  goose  eggs 
for  food  because  there  are  possibili¬ 
ties  that  should  and  will  be  developed. 
Someone  is  going  to  make  a  name  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  poultry 
industry  by  developing  the  egg  laying 
habit  in  geese,  and  then  a  year-round 
market  which  will  make  it  profitable 
to  produce  goose  eggs  for  the  table. 
It  can  be  done.  Besides,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  have  a  high 
market  value  as  meat  birds.  Now  don’t 
rush  out  and  buy  a  flock  of  geese  and 
expect  to  start  right  into  the  commer¬ 
cial  goose  egg  business.  It  will  take 
years  to  develop  the  kind  that  will 
lay  enough  eggs  to  make  it  pav,  and 
it  will  also  take  time  to  develop  the 
goose  egg  market.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  poultry  business, 
and  some  one  is  going  to  make  it  come 
true.  p.  i. 
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DOUBLE  DIAMOND 
23stap7ex 


You  ll  be  hearing  more  and  more  about  Amino 
Acids.  They're  the  latest  development  in  scientific 
nutrition. 

In  23*  Starter,  Double  Diamond  has  solved  the  vital 
problem  of  supplying  both  high  quality  protein  and 
the  wide  variety  of  Amino  Acids  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  profitable  growth  of  poultry  It  is  these 
Amino  Acids  in  23*  Starter  that  help  produce  rapid 
growth,  vigor  and  quick  feathering  in  chicks. 

The  most  advanced  knowledge  and  research  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  this  improved  Double  Diamond 
formula  — and  because  it  is  produced  in  the  great  new 
''model  mill”  utilizing  the  very  latest  equipment, 
Double  Diamond  23*  Starter  assures  the  accurate  bal¬ 
ance  and  consistency  needed  to  obtain  maximum  re¬ 
sults. 

Discover  for  yourself-now-how  Double  Diamond  23* 
Starter,  in  conjunction  with  Double  Diamond's  scien¬ 
tific  feeding  and  management  program  can  put  extra 
profits  in  poultry.  To  give  your  chicks  a  head  start  — 
feed  them  the  Double  Diamond  way  . . . 


DAILEY  MILLS,  INC.,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Quality  Feeds  for  Over  35  Years 


More  prolein:  23%  -{-  grealer  variety  —  Amino  Acids 


■TURKEY  POULTS* 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze . 75c  ea. 

White  Holland .  85c  ea. 

Mixed  (my  choice) . 70c 

100%  live  delivery.  C.O.D.  plus  Postage. 
Lots  of  50  to  1000.  Best  quality  since  1919. 
Hatches  weekly.  Order  now. 

■S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa.* 


-x-virHLey  moults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highe 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAN 


Now  taking  orders.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  MT 
Holland  Turkey  Poults.  Vermont  stock  pullorum  f 

tested.  ROUND  HILL  FARM,  WOODBRIDGE,  COS 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL:  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


DUCKLINGS 
AND  CHICKS 


Also  Turkey  Poults.  Fine 
breeding.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  Profit.  Sent  free.  THE 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY, 
Box  35,  LaRue,  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS 

Twenty  thousand  weekly,  from  Pennsylvania’s  largest 
Duck  breeder.  Mammoth  Pekin,  White  Runners, 
Colored  Rouens.  Catalog.  Also  Chicks. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Penna. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Hatching  eggs.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50, 
thirty  $8.00,  fifty  $12.50,  24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


-CHICKEN  AND  TURKEY  C00PS- 

NEW— SPINDLE  —  STURDY  —  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlols  oi  Less 

CHUCKROW’S 


BOX  )  15,  TROY.  NEW  YORK 
Wrile  lor  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List 


M  ISS  I D  A  CH  UmPblEY,^  DRAPE  I 


HENS - 

Approved. 

VIRGINIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Hatches  weekly 
25-$7.00:  50-$t3.50:  100-$26.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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IN  THE  GIZZARD  WE 
GRIND  THE  FEED, 
WE  ALSO  SUPPLY  THE 
CALCIUM  NEED 


GRINDING  FEED  AND 
BUILDING  SHELL - 
WE  HELP  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
HENS  LAY  WELL 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Save  money... use  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
both  as  grit  and  as  a  source  of  Calcium 


Don’t  take  chances  on  production  slumps  that  might 
be  caused  by  a  calcium  deficiency.  Calcium  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  if  the  supply  is  eliminated,  a  hen  will 
stop  laying  in  about  two  weeks.  Feed  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals  —  the  product  that  so  many  poul- 
trymeu  feed  both  as  grit  and  as  a  source  of  calcium. 
Doing  the  job  of  both  grit  and  shell,  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
Crystals  give  you  more  for  your  money. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  the  name  of  your 
nearby  dealer. 


.Ay-;  vV-, 

- K:hi . 'y/ 


M 


Write  for 

FREE 

CATALOG 

• 

"Early  Order 
Discount 


N.  J.  -U.  S. 

APPROVED 


/T  PAY'S  TO  BUY 

BEACON 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
97%  PULLET  SEX  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 
SEXED  HEAVY  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 

R.  D.  3,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


BEACON 
SPECIALITIES 
New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds 
White 

Leghorns 
Barred  Ply 
mouth  Rocks 
Sex-link  Cross 
Beacon  Cross 
Barred  (Red 
Rock)  Cross 


HATCHES 
•  EVERY 
WEEK 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  ud  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  *  1  ^ 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


t»  buy  y»ur  thltkt  tr*m  • 
breed #r.  And  it  pay*  to 
raise  Clauter  Lefhern*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM.  Robt.  L.  Clauser.  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


COLONIAL 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  |7:  V,rM  ■ 

Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  moneyT  I  "PPrOVefl 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  moneyT 
Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  150,000 
Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  18  years  (dam’s 


[ 


HATCHES 

DAILY 


R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Official  Egg  Lay- 
mg  Contest  Pens — FIVE  U.S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in  Five 
Breeds  added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial ’s  Best  Egg  Grade 
Chicks  are  50%  (some  nearly  100%)  blood  out  of  R.O.P.  Hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
. .  —  1  fhas  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  HYBRIDS  also. 

Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or  card 

|  />AI  1°  J|yi  f°r  ||Unr>  n wK  ■■  ^pouitry-raisiD«  articles.  Both  F 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohi 


TWO  BIG  BOOK 

Book  No.  1 :  New  farm-tested  poultry  boc 
latest  discoveries  reported  by  20  fai 
college  experts.  Book  No.  2:  Colonia 
Chick  Catalog  with  pictures  in  natural  ci 
ore,  33  poultry-raising  articles.  Both  Fr« 


Modern  Methods  With 
Turkeys 

(Continued  from  Page  85) 
which  should  be  observed  are:  Start 
with  comparatively  small  broods,  150 
to  200  poults  in  a  unit;  cover  the  litter 
with  burlap  or  paper  for  three  or  four 
days  to  prevent  litter  eating;  start  the 
poults  on  grain  and  grit  for  two  or 
three  days;  feed  the  poults  a  starter 
mash  that  is  high  in  protein;  and  main¬ 
tain  a  temperature  high  enough  to  be 
certain  that^the  poults  are  comfortable. 

There  is  ‘not  much  room  for  com¬ 
promise  when  we  speak  of  sunporches 
vs.  no  sunporches  for  starting  poults, 
because  it  has  been  proven  that  sun- 
poi’ches  are  best.  The  only  possible  ex¬ 
ception  that  occurs  to  me  is  where 
brooder  houses  are  large  enough  for 
starting  the  poults  in  confinement  for 
the  first  eight  weeks,  and  then  moving 
them  to  range.  It  serves  no  good  pur¬ 
pose  to  get  poults  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  they  are  eight  to  10  weeks  old.  The 
question  of  sunporches  vs.  range  is  a 
debatable  one.  For  the  grower  with  but 
limited  range  or  for  the  grower  too 
busy  to  give  his  birds  the  supervision 
and  care  they  need  on  range,  the  sun- 
porch  will  give  better  birds  with  lower 
losses.  But  sunporch  rearing  is  more 
expensive.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  that  must  be  invested 
in  porches,  and  the  feed  costs  are  high¬ 
er,  and  while  losses  from  blackhead 
are  likely  to  be  higher  on  range,  the 
trouble  from  enlarged  hocks  and  in¬ 
fections  on  the  bottom  of  the  feet  is 
lower  with  range  birds.  To  me  it  seems 
impossible  to  say  which  is  best  for  all 
conditions.  Personally,  I  prefer  sun- 
porch  rearing  up  to  about  10  weeks 
and  range  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period,  with  rotation  of  the  range  every 
four  weeks  if  the  land  is  available. 
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enough  so  that  they  are  possible  to 
clean.  There  are  a  few  items  which  if 
followed  in  sunporch  construction  and 
management,  seem  to  result  in  better 
turkeys.  These  include:  Use  iy4  inch 
square  wooden  strips  spaced  1%  inches 
apart  for  the  sunporch  floor;  allow 
about  two  square  feet  of  suqporch  and 
brooder  house  space  to  the  bird  up  to 
10  or  12  weeks;  feed  heavy  on  whole 
oats  and  green  feed;  use  turkey  bits 
or  hog  rings  upon  the  first  indication 
of  feather  picking;  and  if  joint  or  foot 
infection  develops,  get  the  birds  off 
the  porch. 

Husbandry  methods  have  developed 
faster  than  marketing  and  turkey  pro¬ 
motional  work.  Yet  it  will  be  along 
better  public  relations  and  improved 
marketing  methods  that  extra  dollars 
will  come  to  growers  in  the  years  ahead. 
Among  the  items  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  extra  important  for  the  Northeastern 
grower,  I  would  list  these:  Market  as 
many  of  the  birds  as  possible  at  retail, 
and  plan  for  a  fair  percentage  of  family 
size  birds,  to  dress  under  14  pounds. 
Improve  the  farm  dressing  operations 
so  that  birds  can  be  properly  chilled, 
at  the  time  of  killing.  Off-flavored 
birds  are  largely  the  result  of  failure  to 
chill  properly.  Produce  top  quality 
birds.  Start  the  marketing  program  on 
heavy  toms  .early  in  the  season.  Sell 
as  many  as  possible  to  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants  and  to  stores  in  advance  of  the 
regular  season.  Develop  the  half  turkey 
program  for  moving  the  heavy  toms. 
Keep  an  eye  open  for  special  sales 
possibilities  such  as  smoked  turkeys, 
pastes,  spreads,  gifts  for  industrial  con¬ 
cerns,  mail  and  express  orders,  canned 
turkey  and  other  methods  that  offer 
individual  opportunity. 

Other  things  being  equal,  we  find  that 
on  the  average  it  is  good  economy  to 
plan  on  hatching  about  25  percent  of 
the  season’s  chicks  early,  that  is,  in 


Sun  porches  are  helpful  in  successful  turkey  production.  This  good  double-deck 
turkey  brooder  house  with  spacious  sun  porches  is  one  of  the  utiits  at  Hutchings 
Turkey  Farm  in  Tolland  County,  Connecticut.  It  has  a  capacity  for  5,000  birds. 


Hatching  Chicks  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  83) 
room  which  is  preferably  quite  even 
in  tempei’ature,  day  and  night;  about 
50  degrees  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  is 
best,  without  drafts.  The  air  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  room  should  be  fairly  moist, 
which  can  be  kept  so  by  use  of  water 
pans  placed  here  and  there.  This  room 
should  be  well  lighted,  so  that  every 
operation  can  be  seen  clearly  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  of  easy  and  free 
operation  of  all  parts  and  all  operations, 
such  as  handling  the  egg  or  chick  trays 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  hatch. 

It  is  essential  that  a  day-by-day 
record  of  each  hatch  be  kept.  A  good 
hatch  will  only  result  from  the  use  of 
carefully  selected  eggs  produced  by 
strong,  vigorous  stock,  and  by  regular 
day-by-day  correct  operation  of  the 
machine.  After  it  starts,  the  hatch 
should  come  off  within  about  12  hours. 
The  chicks  should  be  left  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  until  they  are  about  24  hours 
old,  when  they  should  be  well  dried  off 
and  fluffed  out,  be  up  on  their  feet,  and 
ready  to  go. 

After  the  Hatch 

In  hatching,  chicks  scatter  egg  shells 
all  over  the  hatching  trays,  and  bits 
of  egg  content,  blood,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  in  evidence.  Some  of  their 
down  dries  and  gets  into  the  air,  settling 
everywhere  within  the  chamber.  So 
as  soon  as  the  chicks  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  trays,  counted,  and 
transferred  to  the  brooders,  the  whole 
incubator  is  due  for  .a  periodic  clean¬ 
ing.  Open  up  the  machine  and  let  it 
air  out  thoroughly  while  its  parts  are 
being  cleaned.  Brush  out  the  entire 
interior  with  a  stiff  brush,  or  perhaps 
use  the  electric  vacuum  cleaner,  re¬ 
moving  all  bits  of  shell  and  down. 
Scrub  the  trays,  both  egg  and  chick 
trays,  with  a  five  percent  disinfectant 
solution,  and  let  them  dry  slowly.  Then 
return  all  parts,  shut  up  the  machine, 
and  get  the  temperature  back  up  to 
normal,  and  see  that  it’  is  holding 
safely.  Even  when  eggs  are  set  each 
week,  it  is  always  possible  to  make 
the  individual  hatching  trays  and  the 
hatching  compartments  sanitary  and 
clean  as  each  hatch  is  removed. 

Balance  Between  Hatches 

There  are  dozens  of  plans  for  build¬ 
ing  sunporches  and  I  believe  the  choice 
of  a  plan  should  vary  with  the  size  of 
operations.  The  porches  must  be  high 


late  January  or  throughout  February, 
then  50  percent  in  March  and  April, 
and  the  remaining  25  percent  in  late 
April  or  May.  This  brings  these  pullets 
into  laying  maturity  along  through  the 
Fall  from  August  to  November,  makes 
possible  a  gradual  preparation  of  laying 
house  space  for  oncoming  layers  in  the 
Fall.  It  eases  the  Spring  work,  too. 

Massachusetts  Poultrymen 
Hold  Annual  Meeting 

George  B.  Treadwell,  of  Spencer,  . 
Mass.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Poultry 
Associations  to  succeed  John  B.  Randall, 
of  Ludlow,  who  retired  after  holding 
office  for  two  years.  J.  V.  N.  Stults,  of 
Franklin,  was  elected  vice-presidnt  and 
Harold  N.  Caldwell,  of  Littleton,  was 
named  as  delegate  to  New  England 
Poultry  and  Egg  Institute. 

.  In  summarizing  the  industry’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  1945,  President  Randall  reported 
that  the  poultry  industry  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  added  an  estimated  $69,300,000 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State  in  1945;  near¬ 
ly  one-half  of  the  State’s  agricultural 
income  of  $150,000,000.  Market  eggs 
contributed  a  total  of  $36,000,000, 
chickens  and  broilers  $18,000,000, 
turkeys  and  ducks  $3,300,000  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  chicks  $12,000,000. 

Hobart  Creighton,  head  of  the  poultry 
section  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  announced  intentions  of 
his  department  to  buy  only  dried  eggs 
in  the  support  program  for  1946.  He 
assured  Massachusetts  producers  that 
there  would  be  few,  if  any,  shell  eggs 
to  be  dumped  on  their  markets.  Creigh¬ 
ton  pictured  the  feed  situation  as  seri¬ 
ous  and  likely  to  get  worse.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  feed  shortage  might  well 
bring  about  the  reduction  in  poultry  and 
eggs  that  1946  goals  call  for.  He  urged 
poultrymen  to  express  to  his  office  and 
to  Congress  their  thoughts  on  the  length 
of  time  that  support  of  egg  prices 
should  continue.  He  pointed  out  that 
under  the  existing  law  it  would  be 
continued  about  three  years. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Roekel,  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College,  warned  poultrymen 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  unusual  res¬ 
piratory  and  nervous  disorders.  He 
predicted  that  Newcastle  disease  will 
likely  spread  rapidly  over  the  country. 

It  cannot  be  diagnosed  except  by  the 
most  careful  laboratory  techniquje. 

G.  T.  Klein  showed  a  new  movie 
‘'Commercial  P'oultry  Raising”  just  re¬ 
leased  by  Massachusetts  State  College. 
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Progress  in  Postwar2  Farm  Machinery 


The  man  who  made  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  has 
nothing  on  farm  implement  manu¬ 
facturers.  Throughout  the  war,  when 
the  young  men  were  taken  from  the 
farms  for  military  service,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  farms,  even  big  ones, 
were  much  reduced  in  their  man  power 
operation.  Because  most  farming  im¬ 
plements  used  were  impossible  to 
operate  with  one  man,  much  food  was 
lost.  This  situation  was  a  cue  to  im¬ 
plement  manufacturers  to  construct 
machines  which  could  be  operated  by 
one  man,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
work  that  one  man  could  do,  and  also 
cutting  the  cost  of  labor.  While  short¬ 
age  of  materials  kept  the  manufact¬ 
urers  from  placing  these  implements  on 
the  market  during  the  war,  they  spent 
considerable  time  experimenting,  with 
the  result  that  new  time  and  labor  sav¬ 
ing  implements  are  now  ready  for 
production,  as  soon  as  the  materials 
situation  will  allow.  Some  of  these  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  this  Spring 
in  limited  numbers.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  manpower  shortage  on  farms 
from  now  on  should  not  be  the  prob¬ 
lem  it  has  been  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  new  self-propelled  combines,  and 
the  forage  harvesters,  cut-off  corn  har¬ 
vesters,  hay  choppers,  and  hay  balers 
are  outstanding  examples  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  one-man  operation 
with  faster  and  more  efficient  methods 
of  harvesting.  Tractor-operated  general 
purpose  loaders  and  bale  loaders  re¬ 
duce  the  labor  and  time  necessary  in 
loading  most  any  item  on'  the  farm, 
and  make  this  work  much  easier  to 
perform.  A  baby  tractor  will  make  it 
possible  to  effect  lower  operative 
costs  and  thereby  mechanize  small 
farms.  A  new  and  improved  plow  for 
deep  plowing,  and  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments  for  plows  and  cultivators,  will 
also  play  their  part  in  this  program  of 
higher  yields  and  lower  production 
costs. 

A  few  self-propelled  combines  have 
been  in  use  for  two  or  three  years 
and  wherever  used,  have  proved  their 
worth.  They  cut  and  thresh  all  small 
grain  crops.  Three  manufacturers  will 
have  them  on  the  market  this  Spring. 
While  the  different  models  vary  much 
in  appearance,  they  all  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  One  is  a  7-foot  model, 
to  which  was  adapted  the  “clipper” 
principle  of  a  former  tractor-drawn  com¬ 
bine.  Another  combine,  now  in  limited 
production,  has  a  12-foot  cut;  while 
still  a  third  has  a  9-foot  and  a  12-foot 
size.  In  all  these  machines,  the  driver 
has  a  comfortable  seat  and  a  front  view 
while  driving.  All  have  variable  speeds 
from  less  than  a  mile  to  several  miles 
per  hour,  to  adapt  themselves  to  differ¬ 
ent  topographies,  different  densities  of 
growth,  and  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop  without  affecting  the  speed  of  the 
threshing  mechanism. 

In  no  place  perhaps,  has  shortage  of 
help  been  more  apparent  than  in  silage 
cutting  and  filling.  One  manufacturer 
announced  a  limited  number  of  power 
take-off  operated,  field  forage  harvest¬ 
ers  designed  to  cut  and  chop  all  row 
crops  grown  for  silage.  Also  ready  for 
manufacture  in  1946  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  is  a  pick-up  attachment,  which  will 
broaden  the  use  of  these  machines  to 
green  and  cured  grass  or  legume  crops 
and  straw  after  these  have  been  cut 
and  windrowed.  This  machine  dispenses 
with  the  need  for  lifting  and  loading 
heavy  green  bundles  of  row  crops  and 
later  feeding  them  into  a  stationary  silo 
filler.  The  chopped  material  delivered 
by  this  machine  into  a  wagon  drawn 
at  the  side  or  rear  need  only  be  dumped 
into  a  pit  or  blown  into  an  upright 
silo. 

In  addition  to  the  new  implements 
for  corn  silage  harvesting,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  also  produced  many  im¬ 
plements  in  corn  harvesters  for  the 
mature  crop.  One  is  a  new  two-row 
harvester  which  snaps  the  ears  from  the 
standing  stalks,  husks,  and  delivers 
them  to  a  trailed  wagon.  This  machine 
handles  a  light  crop  or  a  heavy  one, 
standing  or  storm-tangled,  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons  and  wet.  While  it  takes  two  rows 
at  a  time,  it  is  light  enough  to  be  used 
either  on  mucky  bottom  lands  or  on 
slippery  hillsides.  Another  new  corn 
harvester  not  only  snaps  and  husks  the 
ears  and  delivers  them  to  the  trailing 
wagon,  but  also  cuts  the  stalks,  shreds 
them,  and  delivers  them  to  the  ground 
as  the  outfit  moves  through  the  field. 
Besides  reducing  the  loss  of  both 
shelled  corn  and  ear  corn  over  previ¬ 
ous  methods,  the  shredding  of  the 
stalks  eliminates  95  per  cent  of  the  corn 
borers  and  facilitates  the  plowing  under 
of  the  stalks  to  provide  more  humus 
for  the  soil.  If  desired  the  shredded 
stalks  may  be  raked  up  for  use  as  bed¬ 
ding  or  roughage  feed  for  livestock. 

Two  manufacturers  have  ready  for 
limited  production  hay-chopping  ma¬ 
chines  to  be  attached  to  tractors.  One 
of  these  picks  up  green  or  cured  hay 
from  the  windrow,  chops  it,  and  de¬ 
livers  it  to  the  wagon  or  hay  rack.  The 
chopped  cured  hay  can  then  be  de¬ 
livered  to  he  mow  with  a  blower,  or 
the  chopped  green  hay  can  be  quickly 
processed  for  grass  silage.  With  proper 
timing,  chopping  hay  in  the  field  offers 
many  feeding  and  storing  advantages. 
The  other  machine  is  a  combination  of 
mowing  machine  and  chopper.  A  heavy- 
duty,  four-foot  sickle  cuts  the  green 


hay  close  to  the  ground,  chops  the  hay 
in  any  desired  length  from  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  to  three  inches,  and  delivers 
it  to  the  trailing  wagon.  The  machine 
has  a  pick-up  attachment  which  picks 
up  windrowed  hay  and  chops  it.  It  will 
also  pick  up  straw  from  combined  fields 
and,  if  desired,  deliver  it  unchopped  to 
the  wagon. 

A  boon  to  farmers  are  the  new, 
farm-size  hay  balers  now  in  produc¬ 
tion  by  several  manufacturers.  All  of 
these  are  attached  to  tractors  and  are 
operated  by  one  man.  Some  make  the 
standard  shape  bale  while  others  make 
a  round  bale,  by  flattening  down  the 
windrow,  picking  it  up  like  a  carpet, 
and  winding  it  into  roll  bales. 

Several  manufacturers  have  de¬ 
veloped  general  purpose  loaders,  which 
receive  their  power  from  tractors  to 
which  they  are  attached.  One  of  these 
is  adapted  for  loading  hay,  straw  and 
manure  by  means  of  tines.  A  tine  cover 
adapts  the  loader  for  use  as  a  scoop. 
Another  machine  is  a  combination  of 
tines  and  scoop.  This  adapts  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  use  as  a  loader  for  manure, 
dirt,  sand,  cobs,  ashes,  cinders,  or 
gravel,  and  in  addition  for  a  wide  range 
of  other  work,  including  filling  ditches, 
digging  basements,  filling  holes,  remov¬ 
ing  snow  and  ice,  lifting  rocks,  pulling 
fence  posts,  changing  hay  racks  and 
wagon  boxes,  and  removing  dead  ani¬ 
mals,  small  buildings  and  feed  bunks. 
There  is  also  a  new  type  of  self- 
powered  bale  loader  designed  to  be 
drawn  by  any  tractor  or  truck.  A  speci¬ 
ally  designed  steering  bar  in  front  of 
the  loader  straightens  bales,  so  that  the 
loader  can  pick  them  up,  regardless  of 
how  bales  are  lying  in  the  field.  It  loads 
72  bales  in  approximately  14  minutes 
and  saves  the  time  of  four  men. 

An  important  development  of  one 
large  company  is  a  baby  tractor.  It 
weighs  only  1,050  pounds,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  for  about  the  price  of  a 
good  team  of  horses.  These  will  be  in 
commercial  production  soon.  Designed 
to  provide  the  advantages  of  power 
farming  for  small  acreages  commen¬ 
surate  in  economy  with  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  large-scale  farmers,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  small  acreage  farming  in  many 
years.  A  complete  line  of  quick-attached 
tools  adapts  this  tractor  to  work  with 
field  and  garden  crops. 

Not  all  the  improvements  in  post¬ 
war  implements  have  to  do  with  har¬ 
vesting  hay  and  grain  crops.  One 
corporation  has  developed  a  new  plow 
which  will  enable  farmers  to  rejuvenate 
their  land,  protect  it  against  erosion 
and  increase  production  with  the  same, 
or  less,  manpower  and  effort.  The  new 
feature  consists  of  additional  cutters 
extending  below  and  behind  as  well 
as  to  one  side  of  the  plow  base.  The 
side  cutters  adjust  to  normal  depth. 
The  lower  ones  widen  and  deepen  the 
furrow  and  crumble  the  hardpan  which 
is  not  usually  reached  by  the  conven¬ 
tional  plow,  mixing  it  slightly  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  top  soil.  Soil 
drained  of  fertility  and  packed  by  years 
of  plowing  can  thus  be  restored  to  pro¬ 
ductive  use  through  care  and  proper 
crop  rotation. 

One  of  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  for  postwar  farming  is  touch  con¬ 
trol  of  some  implements.  It  is  built 
right  into  the  tractor  and  permits  the 
operator  to  raise  or  lower  implements 
with  ease  and  precision,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  tractor  is  in  motion. 
Other  postwar  developments  include 
plows  and  cultivators  equipped  with 
fertilizer  hoppers  and  feed  lines.  Per¬ 
haps  this  year  a  machine  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  that  will  not  only  pick  and 
husk  the  corn,  but  also  shell  it  in  the 
field  and  deliver  it  to  a  trailing  wagon 
which  will  take  it  to  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  crib  more  like  an  elevator 
than  the  conventional  crib  for  ear  corn. 

From  all  the  new  developments  in 
farm  implements,  either  accomplished 
or  under  way,  it  is  not  only  entirely 
possible,  but  probable,  that  postwar 
farming  can  be  largely  a  one-man 
operation.  Except  for  very  large  farmers, 
who  own  duplicate  sets  of  equipment, 
and  perhaps  for  smaller  operators  dur¬ 
ing  certain  busy  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  new  one-man  implements  will 
help  to  eliminate  the  risk  due  to  short¬ 
age  and  uncertainty  of  help  from  post¬ 
war  farming,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  production  and  deci'ease  costs 
of  operation.  h.  l.  s. 

Feeding  Capons  and 
Roosters 

I  would  like  to  know  at  what  age  to 
stop  feeding  growing  mash  to  my 
roosters  and  capons.  Have  been  told 
that  after  ‘  12  weeks  scratch  feed  is 
sufficient.  c.  r.  w. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Capons  and  roosters  should  be  kept 
on  a  good  growing  mash  until  well 
grown  late  in  the  Summer.  If  you  are 
feeding  a  so-called  complete  ration,  no 
grain  is  needed  until  about  six  weeks 
before  they  are  to  be  finished  and 
dressed  off.  If  you  are  feeding  a  mash 
designed  to  be  fed  with  grain,  you 
should  feed  both  mash  and  grain  after 
10  to  12  weeks  right  through  to  the 
finish. 


Spray  with 

VAPO-SPRAY 

OR 

Put 

LEEMULSION 

i  n  the  Drink 


COSTLY  COLDS 
Cut  Egg  Production 

The  Lee  Way:  Either  Leemulsion  just  stirred 
into  the  drinking  water,  or  Vapo-Spray 
sprayed  over  the  heads  of  the  hens.  Either 
one  is  sufficient  in  most  cases,  although  in 
severe  cases  it  is  good  to  use  both.  At  your 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed,  seed,  or  hatchery). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


mi 


New  1946  Book 
on  Chick  Raising 

This  free  book  tells 
how  to  raise  big, 
healthy  birds  with  long  laying  life,  and  how 
you  may  save  up  to  30%  or  more  on  feed  cost. 

Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing  plan 
which  has  produced  many  World’s  Record 
egg-laying  champions  in  the  National  Con¬ 
tests.  A  gold  mine  of  valuable  information  on 
how  to  cash  in  on  the  profit  opportunity  for 
poultrymen  in  1946.  For  your  FREE  copy 
write  today  to 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.  Dept.  8-29  Chicago  4,  III. 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  $1.00.  $2.50  and  $4410. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  And 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 


LEGHORN  HATCHINGESGGS 

“Pure  White  Eggs  and  Lots  of  ‘Em” 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  8,  iTrumansburg,  N.Y. 


HUGHES  FOUNDATION 
BREEDING  FARM  CHICKS 

AUTHORIZED  REPRODUCER 

PARMENTER  REDS 

Also  —  Both  Crosses.  B.  Rooks  and  N.  Hampshires 

Maximum  Profit  Quality  Stock 

Send  card  now  for  our  Breeding  Chart  and  price 
list.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  delay  with 

PARMENTERS 

30  YEARS  THE  BEST 

BERNARDSTON,  MASS. 


Find  out  how  Pine  Top’s  i 
R.O.P.,  Trapnest,  Pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  enables  you 
to  get  more  eggs  and 
meat  at  less  feed  cost. 
This  book  has  shown 
thousands  of  poultry- 
raisers  how  to  increase 
poultry  income.  Get 
your  free  copy  today. 


DON’T  DELAY — Send  postcard  now  for  catalog  and 
price  list  on  Vine  Top  Chicks.  Also  Sexed  Chicks  and 
Cross-Breds.  No  obligation.  Write — 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 


Box  F-5  Manchester,  N.  H. 


New  England's  Great  R.O.P.  Farm 


IVERSIHE  CHICKS 


NEW  CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today  —  it’s  FREE  —  tells  the 
whole  story,  mostly  in  pictures. 
Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  with 
every  last-minute  scientific  improve¬ 
ment,  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
chicks,  backed  by  21  years  breeding, 
have  always  proved  profitable.  Now, 
you  can  count  on  even  better  chicks. 
But  make  your  plans  NOW,  Get  your 
order  in. 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  very  popular  with 
both  egg  producers  and  broiler  raisers.  Insure 
your  supply  by  ordering  now.  Sexed  or  straight 
run  chicks.  Even  14,000  breeders  have  a  limit — 
and  dates  are  filling  up  fast. 

14.000  N.H.-U.S.  Putlorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  4  farms. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Order  early.  Write 

Leo  BerardS,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  SoHem,  INI.  H. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


H  I  LLPOT 
QUALITY 


BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Whites, 
White  Hollands. 

Tube  Tested,  U.  S.  Approved. 

One  of  the  greatest  Eastern  Turkey  Producers. 
Hatches  weekly — February  to  August.  Free 
literature. 

HILLPOT  H ATCHRIES 

Box  1,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE' 
ALSO  WHITE  HOLLAND 

TURKEYS 

S.000  N.  Y.  -U.  S.  Approved 
PULIORUM  PASSED  BREEDERS 

All  birds  on  the  farm  were 
t  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean  flocks.  All 
breeding  operations  are 
conducted  under  the  National , 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan, 
k  Day- Old  Poults  available  , 
..  for  early  delivery. 

Started  Poults,  up, 
for  to  10  weeks; 

New  Cat  a-  ^^^^grown  to  your , 
log  and  Price*.  order. 

Visitor*  Invited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,N.Y. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

Day  Old  and  Started  Chicks 
Contest  Winners  —  Pioneer  Strain 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Big  Type 
White  Leghorns,  5  to  7  lbs.  Also  White 
Rocks-Barred  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds-Sex 
Link,  etc.  Poultry  Equipment  and  Brooder 
Stoves.  Special  Discount  for  Discharged 
Veterans.  Electric  Brooders — 500  Watt — 
Automatic— 40"  Sq.  Price  $7.95.  It’s  only 
$6.95  with  order  for  100  Chicks.  Free 
Folder  on  Request.  Write  today. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  104-2A  LANSDALE,  PENNA. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Whites,  and  Narragansetts 

Vigorous  stock.  A  Clean  Hatchery-Dependable  Service 

OUR  POULTS  LIVE 

We  can  fill  large  orders,  on  time  and  to  your  satisfaction. 

WRITE  US  OR  PHONE  7737 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

SELLERSVILLE, _ - _ PENNSYLVANIA 

BRONZE,  BOURBON,  ROYAL  PALM  BREEDERS. 
ELSIE  HALLOCK,  WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN. 

Northwestern  B.  B.  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults. 

Meadowibrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS:  Mammoth  Pekin,  White  Runners, 
Colored  Rouens,  Catalog  free.  Also  Baby  Chicks. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Penna. 

'ALL  CROSSED  UP1 

Garrison  crosses  five  straight  breeds  to  pro¬ 
duce  superior  layers  and  equally  superior  meat 
duality.  Our  catalog  describes  seven  '  straight 
and  several  specialized  crosses.  See  also  the 
unusual  size  of  Garrison  Leghorns  that  makes 
them  stand  up  to  heavy  production. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

17-G  E.  Commerce  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


I 


PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


HIGHEST  OFFICIAL 
PEN  RECORD 
EVER  MADE 

World  Record  5- Year  Pen 
Vineland  1945 
12,847  points 
AN  UNBEATEN  TEAM 
Highest  Leghorn  Production 

All  Birds  Entered  _ 

265.37  Points  Per  Bird 

Kauder  Leghorns  are  your  most 
efficient  buy  in  1945.  Soundest 
proof  of  the  value  of  Kauder’s 
Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires 
is  the  fact  that  many  hundreds  of 
poultrymen  and  hatcherymen  re¬ 
turn  to  Kauder  for  chicks  or 
breeding  stock  year  after  year. 
Catalog 


IRVING  KAUDER 

BOX  lOO.  NEW  PAITZ,  NEW  YORK 


\ 


Northeastern  Has  It 

If  there  is  anything  you 
need  in  the  way  of  poultry 
supplies,  you  can  be  sure 
Northeastern  Supply  Company  has  it.  See 
our  catalog  for  full,  extensive  line;  we 
fill  orders  promptly.  In  an  emergency  phone 
Ipswich  46;  ask  for  Bill  Lewis. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

WM.  M.  LEWIS.  PRES. 

LARGEST  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  EAST 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


FARMf  CHICK 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns.  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Mil.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e  A  Mat’s  15.00  25.00  4.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Anconas..  11.00 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rooks....  15.00 
New  Hampsh’s  &  Roek-Red  Cross  15.00 
Spec.  Reds  &  B.  Rocks,  Grade  A.  18.00 

H.  Assorted,  when  available .  9.00 

Sexlng  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  25th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


22.00  4.00 

18.00  15.00 

18.00  15.00 

25.00  15.00 

15.00  8.00 


COLD  SPRINGS  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

White  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds— Red  Rock  and  Rock 
Red  Cross.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Cockerels  $9.50  per  100.  Get  our  prices 
on  straight  run  and  pullet  chicks. 

COLD  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
Gervin  K.  Schaeffer,  Owner  VALOIS,  NEW  YORK 


BRIEF 

Irhe  story  of  Nedlar  Hamps  is  the  highest 
|8-year  R.O.P.  production  average  for  the/ 

■breed.  Nedlar  baby  chicks  are  good  for  M 
1  flock  replacement;  grow  into 
Imeaty  broilers;  high  egg  quali- 
Ity.  Some  sex-linked  and  Barred 
ICrosses.  U.  S.  Certified;  U.  S. 

IPullorum  Clean.  Catalog. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 

|Box  F,  Nedlar  Farm,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM 

Holser’s  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns  had  highest  aver¬ 
age  production  for  all  Leghorns  entered  five  pen*  or 
more  in  1945  contests.  256  poirtts  per  bird.  A  good 
strain  for  livability,  too.  Catalog. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM,  R4-G,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


XT 


New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Rock-Hamp. 
Crosses  16  weeks  old.  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8  weeks. 
Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds.  $1.60  each  Express 
Prepaid.  Booking  orders  now  for  February,  March 
and  April  delivery. 

C.  C.  LEE,  BOX  R.  OAKMONT,  PA. 

CHICKS  THATSATISFY 

Reds,  Rocks,  Barred  Cross,  Sex  link,  pullets,  cockerels. 

NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

sexed  lie;  New  Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds,  and  Rocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  12c;  White  Leghorn  Pullets  20c; 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  .03c.  Orders  less  than  100 
add  ,01c  per  chick.  Order  Now. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Golden  Pheasants,  Males  and  Females 
Carefully  bred  for  color,  just 
now  coming  into  full  feather. 

Victor  M.  Calderon,  Puritan  Road,  Rye,  New  York 

White  and  Silver  Ring  Pigeons,  mated  couples.  $4.00. 
GAHTAN  -  OTISVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


GEESE  AVAILABLE 

WHITE  CHINA  BUFF 

BROWN  CHINA  EMBDEN 

TOULOUSE  AFRICAN 

ALSO  WHITE  CALL  DUCKS 

GUINEAS 

PEARL  VIOLET 

WHITE  LAVENDER 

PURPLE  DIAMOND 

Inquiries  Solicited 

8  ROD  STOCK  FARM,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 


News  from  New  Jersey 

The  Red  and  Grey  Fox  is  becoming 
so  numerous  in  North  Jersey  that 
poultrymen  are  finding  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pullets  on  range  is  a  hazard¬ 
ous  venture.  Last  Spring  some  poultry- 
men  in  the  Three  Bridges  area  reported 
that  they  no  longer  could  rear  their 
birds  on  open  range  but  had  to  resort 
to  confinement  rearing.  The  Hunterdon 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  is  en¬ 
couraging  township  governing  bodies  to 
supplement  the  $3.00  county  bounty 
with  a  $2.00  payment.  Two  townships, 
West  Amwell  and  Delaware,  did  this 
last  year  and  found  it  added  interest 
to  the  trapping  and  hunting  of  foxes. 
William  Lauderdale,  Township  Clerk 
for  West  Amwell,  hoped  that  the  in¬ 
creased  incentive  would  not  only  make 
it  a  safer  venture  to  rear  pullets  on 
range,  but  that  it  might  make  for  a  little 
better  rabbit  and  pheasant  hunting  for 
the  sportsman.  Local  sportsmen  claim 
that  the  shortage  of  birds  in  particular 
this  past  Fall  has  been  due  to  the  big 
increase  in  the  fox  population.  Figures 
show  that  fox  bounties  during  the  past 
two  years  have  almost  doubled. 


Bronze  Progressive  Breeders’  Regis¬ 
try  tablets  were  presented  by  the 
National  Holstein  Association  to  the 
Essex  County  Hospital  dairy,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mark  H.  Keeney  the  herds¬ 
man,  and  to  the  Thomas  H.  Benton 
farm  near  Blairstown  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Holstein 
Association  recently  at  New  Brunswick 
for  meeting  certain  standards  in  de¬ 
veloping  topnotch  Holstein  herds.  Eigh¬ 
teen  1,000  pound  life-time  milk  pro¬ 
duction  certificates  were  presented  by 
the  National  Association  at  the  state 
organization’s  annual  meeting.  The 
Essex  County  hospital  herd  led  with 
seven  and  Blossom  Hill  Farm,  Lebanon, 
received  four;  this  was  for  life-time 
records  of  production  made  in  the 
Holstein  Association’s  official  herd  test 
program.  Hobart  M.  Roberts  of  Sussex 
County  was  presented  a  Holstein  calf 
by  the  association  as  the  outstanding 
4-H  Dairy  Club  member  in  the  state. 
Second  place  awards  of  $25  War  Bonds 
were  made  to  Barbara  S.  Schick  of 
Hunterdon  County  and  John  Irving 
Stryker,  Jr.  of  Somerset  County. 


The  Campbell  Soup  Company  is 
interested  in  quite  an  increase  in 
tomato  acreage,  growers  were  told  by 
a  company  representative  at  a  meeting 
of  producers  in  the  Hunterdon  County 
section  recently.  As  encouragement  the 
company  offered  growers  its  coopera¬ 
tion  in  locating  pickers  and  promised 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  es- 
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tablish  a  receiving  station  at  Fleming- 
ton  to  lighten  the  60  mile  haul  to  the 
company’s  plant  at  Camden.  John 
Corsaylo,  one  of  the  company’s  growers 
near  Lambertville,  expressed  the  feeling 
of  several  of  the  company’s  north 
Jersey  growers  by  stating  that  he  would 
increase  his  acreage  from  25  to  35  if 
a  nearby  receiving  station  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  company  is  attempting  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  growers 
to  provide  itinerant  pickers  providing 
the  grower  furnishes  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  on  the  farm.  The  picking  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  the  big  headaches  which 
growers  shy  away  from. 


Poultrymen  are  concerned  about  the 
coal  outlook  for  brooding  chicks.  Deal¬ 
ers  have  told  many  that  the  prospects 
for  coal  of  any  size  are  not  good  and 
particularly  the  size  used  in  brooder 
stoves.  A  few  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  their  brood¬ 
ing  requirements  last  Summer,  but 
those  whe  were  not  seem  to  be  getting 
little  assurance  that  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  time  for  the  early  broods. 
There  is  no  government  agency  to  take 
care  of  brooding  priorities  this  year, 
a  factor  which  helped  to  overcome  the 
shortage  a  year  ago.  Poultrymen  attend¬ 
ing  the  outlook  forum  at  Flemington  on 
January  18  were  told  that  feed  might 
be  a  problem  during  the  coming  year. 
Prof  Clarence  P'latt  urged  poultrymen 
to  make  maximum  use  of  poultry 
ranges  and  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  saving  up  to  40  per  cent  in  pullet 
rearing  feed  costs  through  the  use  of 
good  ranges.  He  also  advised  poultry- 
men  to  cull  non-layers  in  March  as  a 
feed  conservation  measure. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
voted  three  to  one  against  compulsory 
military  training  following  an  open 
discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
question  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
committee.  The  pros  were  lead  by  A.  K. 
Schanze,  a  county  resident  who  had 
seen  service  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I,  and  the  cons  by  Waldo  McNutt, 
President  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Farmers’  Union  who  has  a  farm  near 
Frenehtown.  Several  members  of  the 
committee  took  part  in  discussing  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  30  representative  farmers 
from  all  parts  of  the  county. 


September  1945  milk  production  was 
2.6  per  cent  ahead  of  September  1944 
and  4.7  per  cent  above  September  1943 
Fluid  milk  sales  during  last  September 
were  4.5  per  cent  ahead  of  September 
a  ytear  ago  and  10.6  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  corresponding  month  in  1943. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Countryman’s  Journal 

On  a  nation-wide  scale  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  gradual  evolvement 
of  a  new-type  rural  center,  and  the 
total  picture  as  we  approach  the  mid¬ 
mark  of  the  twentieth  century  is  one 
of  encouragement.  Country  life  for  farm 
families  will  grow  richer  and  more 
worthwhile,  if  the  nation’s  economic 
level  allows  farmers  to  earn  a  decent 
income.  The  pattern  that  is  gradually 
but  inevitably  emerging  has  one  basic 
trend.  The  small  village  and  rural 
centers  are  growing  smaller;  the  places 
of  1,000  population  or  more  are  not 
holding  their  own,  but  show  a  tendency 
to  grow  larger.  A  recent  survey  shows 
that  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  towns 
with  less  than  1,000  have  been  steadily 
losing  ground  since  1900.  In  1,000-5,000 
population  centers,  not  only  have  fewer 
places  lost  people,  but  where  a  loss  has 
occurred,  the  rate  of  decrease  has 
definitely  slowed  since  1930.  Retail  busi¬ 
ness  surveys  show  that  the  loss  of 
business  places  is  much  less  in  towns  of 
over  1,000  than  in  the  places  of  less 
than  that  figure. 

Those  of  us  who  are  middle-aged  and 
older  have  lived  through  a  changing 
pattern  of  rural  life.  It  was  just  about 
a  half  century  ago  that  the  horseless 
carriage  made  its  first  appearance  on 
the  scene,  and  it’s  just  about  a  full 
generation  now  since  mechanical  trans¬ 
portation  began  to  change  our  business, 
social  and  recreational  affairs.  I  shall 
always  remember  a  debate  in  a  little 
Grange  Hall  in  a  small  southern  New 
Hampshire  town  about  the  year  1910. 
After  a  spirited  exchange  of  views  on 
the  horse  versus  the  automobile,  a  good 
solid  citizen  of  the  town  clinched  the 
affair  and  summed  up  the  opinion  of 
the  majority.  “How  can  the  automobile 
ever  become  important?”  he  asked. 
“We  all  have  horses  and  we’ll  always 
have  them.  Perhaps  automobiles  will  be 
playthings  of  the  millionaires,  but 
they’ll  never  serve  any  useful  purpose 
for  the  average  man.”  But  now  the 
plain  fact  is  that  mechanical  transpor¬ 
tation  allows  farm  families  to  go  to 
the  larger  towns  where  more  services 
and  goods  are  available.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  trend  on  a  nation-wide 
basis  is  for  recreational,  educational, 
business  and  religious  opportunities  to 
center  themselves  in  larger  places. 
There  are  many  who  honestly  believe 
the  one-fioom  rural  school  is  the  best 
education  for  country  -boys  and  girls, 
but  I  believe  they  are  fighting  the  tides 
of  a  new  era. 

Time  was,  a  century  and  more  ago, 
when  villages  and  small  towns  more 
or  less  “growed  up”  about  a  day’s 


“team  haul”  from  each  other,  with  farm¬ 
steads  built  on  the  farm  lands,  often 
widely  separated  from  neighbors. 

The  writer  has  studied  the  situation 
in  the  Northeast  for  some  20  years  and 
one  fact  stands  out,  and  that  is  that  the 
towns  of  1,500  to  5,000,  and  especially 
those  above  the  25,00  population  mark, 
offer  many  of  the  services  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  larger  places.  Gone  forever  is 
the  day  when  farm  families  hitch  up 
the  horse  to  the  democrat  and  drive 
two,  three  or  four  miles  to  do  the 
Saturday  trading  at  a  cross-road  village. 
Farmers  demand,  and  rightfully,  the 
services  and  opportunities  of  larger 
places;  and  physically  it  is  easier  to 
drive  10  or  15  miles  in  a  car  ■  than  it 
used  to  be  to  go  with  a  horse  a  mile 
or  two. 

Are  we  going  to  lose  by  the  new 
situation?  I  think  quite  the  opposite. 
Modern  science  is  going  to  make  farm 
life  more  attractive  and  satisfying  than 
ever.  Electric  power  is  a  major  factor. 
If  we  insist  on  less  but  better  quality 
poultry  and  livestock  fed  largely  on 
home-raised  grains  and  grasses,  income 
can  be  maintained.  In  the  Northeast 
we  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
sell  specialty  products  at  roadside 
'stands.  '  H.  s.  p. 


Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire  crossbred 
pullets  at  Robert  Bryant's  jarm,  near 
Cassville,  in  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
are  good  layers  and  also  make  excellent 
meat  birds. 
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Rearing  Goslings 

The  growing  interest  in  goose  breed¬ 
ing  prompts  me  to  tell  you  more  about 
them,  especially  the  rearing  of  goslings. 

Large  numbers  of  geese  are  produced 
in  this  country  every  year  and  find 
their  way  to  the  city  markets  at  the 
approach  of  the  holiday  season.  The 
majority  of  them  come  from  small 
flocks  located  largely  on  Western  farms 
where  grain  is  cheap  and  the  geese 
are  a  sideline,  often  cared  for  by  the 
women  folk.  There  are  few  commer¬ 
cial  flocks  where  large  numbers  are 
raised,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
there  should  not  be,  since  here  appears 
to  be  a  field  not  being  overdone  and 
the  demand  is  growing. 

On  most  farms  there  is  a  place  where 
geese  can  be  kept  at  a  profit,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  extensive  de¬ 
mand  that  has  sprung  up  recently.  To 
be  successful  with  these  birds,  we  must 
first  understand  their  requirements.  The 
time  to  start  a  small  flock  of  breeders 
is  in  the  Fall  or  at  least  not  later  than 
November,  so  that  they  have  time  to 
settle  down  and  feel  at  home  before 
egg  laying  starts.  Geese  will  do  well 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  where 
they  can  be  supplied  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  green  feed  in  some  form, 
whether  grass,  fodder  corn,  clover, 
alfalfa,  or  a  mixture  of  the  common 
grasses  found  everywhere.  The  green 
feed  is  almost  wholly  the  main  diet  of 
geese  after  egg  laying  has  ceased  until 
Winter  comes.  They  are  the  cheapest 
of  all  birds  to  raise  on  this  account, 
because  they  do  not  require  expensive 
feed  like  laying  hens  or  chicks  to  keep 
them  growing. 

The  sorry  part  of  goose  raising  is 
principally  in  the  fact  that  goose  eggs 
are  hard  to  hatch;  that  is,  the  percent¬ 
age  is  far  lower  than  with  either 
turkeys,  hens  or  ducks.  For  some  un¬ 
known  reason  these  big  eggs  often  fail 
to  hatch  even  though  their  fertility  is 
high.  Sometimes  the  goslings  die  in 
the  shell  just  prior  to  pipping.  This 
has  often  been  attributed  to  thunder 
through  the  Spring  months.  Whether 
or  not  there’s  anything  to  this,  I  can¬ 
not  say;  but  I  do  know  that  often  the 
goose  herself  fails  to  get  a  good  hatch, 
and  artificial  incubation  appears  never 
to  reach  a  high  percentage.  We  might 
as  well  know  these  things  in  advance 
because  we  shall  certainly  learn  them 
later  on.  But  because  of  this,  there  is 
no  reason  why  geese  are  not  quite  as 
profitable  as  other  fowl  for  the  farm. 

One  common  cause  of  poor  hatches  is 
in  setting  large  overgrown  geese,  which 
usually  break  many  of  their  eggs  the 
first  few  days  they  are  incubating, 
thereby  daubing  up  the  nest  and  usually 
spoiling  the  remainder  of  the  clutch. 
A  12  pound  goose  is  heavy  enough  to 
use  as  a  setter,  and  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  this  when  selecting  geese  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Then  too,  the  large  females  that 
weigh  20  pounds  or  over  often  break 
down  behind  when  about  half  way 


through  the  laying  season.  The  Toulouse 
and  Embdens,  largest  of  all  the  breeds, 
are  most  susceptible  to  this  trouble. 
The  Chinese,  and  their  crosses  with  the 
large  breeds,  have,  at  least  for  us,  given 
highly  satisfactory  results,  both  as  to 
the  number  of  eggs  produced  and  the 
numbers  of  goslings  hatched.  Our  best 
hatches  have  come  through  the  use  of 
white  Muscovy  ducks  and  we  use  them 
mostly  in  place  of  geese  for  incubating 
goose  eggs.  The  white  Chinese  being 
smaller  are  probably  as  dependable  as 
any  where  one  desires  to  let  the  goose 
have  the  eggs,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  geese  laying  at  least  for  a 
second  clutch  and  hatch  the  eggs  either 
under  hens  or  the  Muscovies. 

When  the  goslings  appear,  we  take 
them  away  from  whatever  hatches  them 
and  put  them  in  a  brooder  where  an 
electric  light  bulb  is  suspended  in  a 
tin  can  wrapped  in  wire  to  prevent  con¬ 
tact  with  excessive  heat.  Plenty  of  green 
grass  chopped  fine  and  a  dish  of  grow- 
in  mash,  together  with  a  shallow  pan 
of  water,  is  quite  sufficient  for  them 
until  well  started.  Goslings  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  intelligent  in  many  ways,  and 
love  the  hand  that  feeds  them;  but 
they  are  subject  to  panic  and  stampede 
and  often  injure  themselves  by  doing 
things'  that  a  chicken  would  never 
dream  about.  They  love  contact  with 
mother  earth,  and  do  not  like  wire 
floors,  and  since  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  ills  of  chicks  and  turkeys,  they 
can  be  raised  year  after  year  upon  the 
same  ground  where  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  the  former. 

Keep  your  goslings  well  under  cover 
until  they  are  more  than  half  feathered, 
because  they  are  just  as  likely  to  huddle 
together  through  a  drenching  rain  in 
some  far  corner  of  the  open  pen  as 
they  are  to  go  inside.  But  once  they 
are  completely  feathered,  they  stand 
any  amount  of  wetting  and  like  it. 
Since  goslings  usually  are  hatched 
through  May  and  June,  they  do  not 
require  heat  as  long  as  other  poultry, 
and  it  is  our  custom  to  turn  off  the 
lights  in  the  daytime  unless  it  is  a 
chilly  day,  when  they  are  left  on.  Gos¬ 
lings  will  grow  faster,  feather  quicker 
and  grow  larger,  if  they  do  not  have 
grass  to  pick  from  the  field,  but  where 
it  is  cut  fresh  for  them  and  given  in 
wire  hoppers  so  they  cannot  tread  on 
and  soil  it.  In  this  way  they  eat  more, 
because  they  appear  to  be  always 
hungry.  We  use  a  feed  cutter  for  the 
green  feed  cutting  it  into  inch  lengths; 
wet  it,  mix  through  it  a  small  quantity 
of  growing  or  starting  mash,  and  give 
it  to  them  fresh  three  times  daily  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched  until  fully 
feathered,  when  they  are  turned  on 
the  stubble  to  remain  until  they  are 
taken  up  for  the  breeding  pens  or 
shipped  to  others  for  that  purpose. 
Care  and  attention  to  these  details  will 
result  in  raising  a  high  percentage  of 
healthy  geese  that  will  be  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Willet  Randall 

New  York 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Commercial  truck  crops  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  during  1945  showed  a  total  value 
of  $10,705,000  for  12  leading  crops,  a 
gain  of  24  per  cent  over  1944,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  1945  acreage  was  six 
per  cent  lower  than  the  previous  year. 
Figures  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  showed  32.520  acres  last  year 
compared  to  34,550  in  1944.  Acreage 
devoted  to  celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce, 
Fall  spinach  and  tomatoes  were  above 
1944  for  the  same  crops.  However,  the 
gross  value  of  Pennsylvania-grown 
strawberries  was  $1,364,000,  a  drop  of 
27  per  cent  from  the  previous  year.  The 
strawberry  crop  was  grown  on  3,100 
acres,  which  was  41  per  cent  below  the 
1944  acreage.  All  vegetables  showed 
better  production  totals  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  with  the  exception  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  beets,  carrots,  cucumbers,  sweet 
corn  and  tomatoes,  attributed  to  the 
wet  season,  labor  shortages  and  frosts. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  gross  returns  per 
acre  for  all  vegetables  except  Danish 
cabbage,  Fall  spinach  and  strawberries 
were  higher  in  1945  than  in  1944. 


That  DDT  has  a  definite  use  for 
potato  growers  was  shown  in  results  of 
the  33  demonstrations  recently  con¬ 
ducted  in  several  counties.  Each  of  the 
test  plots  showed  an  increase  in  yield 
compared  to  the  use  of  the  usual  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides.  The  increases 
averaged  74  bushels  per  acre  over  the 
usual  Bordeaux  sprays  alone.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  five  applications  of  DDT  was 
made,  mixed  with  the  Bordeaux,  on 
eight  varieties,  Bliss  Triumph,  Russet 
Rural,  Menominee,  White  Rural,  Katah- 
din,  Cobbler,  Sebago  and  Sequoia.  The 
highest  increase  with  the  DDT-Bor- 
deaux  spray  was  the  168  bushels  per 
acre  boost  on  the  Dunn  farm  in  Butler 
County;  while  use  of  DDT  dust  alone 
showed  an  increase  of  172  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  Weaver  farm  in  Lancaster 
County 


Five  war  veterans  were  among  the 
13  men  who  completed  the  special  short 
course  for  technicians  in  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  at  Penn  State,  last  month.  One 
was  a  veterinarian,  and  the  other  12 
have  already  been  assigned  to  local  or 
central  co-ops  throughout  the  State  to 
meet  increasing  demands  in  this  field. 
In  the  class  were:  E.  J.  Botts,  Con- 


shocken;  George  W.  Cole,  Clarion;  Karl 
F.  Curie,  Slippery  Rock;  Jack  C.  Douth- 
itt,  Darlington;  Hazen  Ebersole,  New 
Enterprise;  Homer  T.  Gabel,  Newport; 
Richard  A.  Howe,  Ulysses;  Orval 
Kaufman,  Somerst;  Merle  E.  Miller, 
Bedford;  John  A.  Nale,  Milroy;  Paul  L. 
Pierce,  Reynoldsville;  Floyd  Shook, 
Pen  Argyl,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Swartz, 
Philadelphia. 


The  West  Penn  Artificial  Breeding 
Co-op.,  with  headquarters  at  Clarion, 
now  has  over  30,000  cows  on  its 
rosters,  with  3,302  dairymen  enrolled 
in  the  16  local  co-ops.  George  W. 
Thompson  is  general  manager  of  the 
central  co-op.  A  new  local,  with  offices 
at  Tyi-one,  has  been  organized  and 
starts  service  February  1,  with  Orval 
A.  Kaufman,  Somerset,  as  technician.  A 
new  bull  barn  will  be  used  to  house 
32  animals,  and  is  now  under  roof  at 
Clarion,  thus  giving  the  co-op.  total 
accommodations  for  60  bulls.  At  present, 
there  are  34  bulls  on  hand,  16  Guern¬ 
seys,  12  Holsteins,  and  six  Jerseys.  The 
central  co-op.  will  hold  its  first  annual 
meeting  in  March. 


Considerable  interest  in  research  at 
Penn  State  in  crops  for  canning  and 
freezing  was  shown  in  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Field- 
men’s  Conference,  held  at  the  college 
January  29-31.  Mechanical  pickers  and 
harvesters,  soil  improvement,  disease 
and  insect  control,  new  varieties,  and 
emphasis  on  better  quality  products 
featured  the  discussions.  Luther  K. 
Bowman,  of  Newville,  Cumberland 
County,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association,  presided  as  toast¬ 
master  for  the  banquet  program. 


On  February  8,  farmers  of  Clearfield 
County  will  rally  at  the  county  seat  for 
an  all-day  agronomy  program.  Erosion 
control,  small  grain  varieties,  hybrid 
corn  for  grain  and  silage,  quality 
pastures  and  hay,  and  grass  silage  will 
be  among  the  topics  discussed. 


Pennsylvania  now  has  a  total  of 
178,399  farms  according  to  the  1945 
census.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
5.5  per  cent  over  the  169.027  farms 
listed  in  the  1940  census.  A  total  of 
9,372  new  farms  came  into  existence 
during  the  war  period. 

Pennsylvania  A.  h.  i 


YOU  can  raise  better  chicks  if  you  get  balanced  food 
value  in  every  cropful  they  eat.  Chicks  eat  so  little  that 
every  spoonful  must  contain  all  20  ingredients.  It  takes 
a  complete  formula — and  THOROUGH  mixing. 

The  20  ingredients  of  Park  &  Pollard  Chick  Starter 
arc  the  result  of  laboratory,  and  biological  testing  for 
superior  results.  A  modern  milling  development — 
“triple  mix” — puts  every  ingredient  in  every  spoonful. 

With  20  balanced  ingredients,  you  can  expect  superior 
feeding  results.  Your  Park  &  Pollard  dealer  can  help  you 
raise  better  chicks. 


J*  Drop  a  card  for  your  free  copy  of 
"  our  new  64  page  Poultry  Manual 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


MLvnbi  IHtti  PU.i'L.  /  HEAVY 
EGG  PRODUCTION  -  PROVEN  in  CONTEST  RECORDS 


GRANDVIEW  “  EGG  BASKET”  STRAIN 
WILL  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU 

Think  of  owning  birds  that  have  the  bred-in  ability  to  lay  200  eggs  and  more 
for  you — and  be  alive  and  healthy  at  the  year’s  end.  Contest  records  prore 
Grandview  Leghorns  can  “take  it.”  1943  Texas  Contest — every  bird  alive  at 
the  end — only  13  bird  pen  in  entire  contest  to  make  this  record.  Tire  “Egg 
Basket”  Strain  is  rich  in  imported  Tom  Barron  Blood  Plus  Hanson  World 
Record  winning  blood.  __ 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  feSfe , 


GRANDVIEW 


!  1946  CALENDAR  &  POULTRY  GUIDE  BOOK 

1  WOLF  “FARMERS'  FRIEND”  CHICKS! 


TO  YEAR  ROUND  POULTRY  PROFITS  with  CALENDAR  is  offered  free  to  poultry! 
users  eveiywhere.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Describes  and  illustrates  our  various 
matings  of  10  popular  breeds  and  tells  how  selective  and  rigid  culling  have  built) 
up  their  producing  ability.  Licensed  A.P.A.  Judge  tells  how  to  handle  your  flock* 
ro  make  real  money. 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

Remember  Early  Layers  are  Early  Payers.  Start  now  by  ordering  for  future  delivery. 

10  BREEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES  -  $7.50  and  up  per  100 

All  from  blood-tested  A.P.A.  Registered  Stock  —  also  sexod  pullets  or  cockerels 

QUICK  DELIVERY  TO  POINTS  EAST 

Over  million  annually  shipped  east  in  overnight  shipments  to  most  points. 


WOLF  "FARMERS'  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  ocpt  s  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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No  one  knows  what 
we  women  go  through! 


Yes,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chickens’’  is  closely  akin  to  the 
care  and  feeding  of  children. 

An  important  factor  is  correct 
diet . . .  "from  brooder  to  broiler.” 
Vitamin  deficiency  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  in  chickens  as  in  children  .  .  . 
a  sufficiency  of  "A”  and  "D”  re¬ 


duces  chick  mortality  and  assures 
proper  growth.  And,  because  Sea 
Pep  contains  a  natural  oil,  it  pro¬ 
vides  these  vital  vitamins  in  the 
best  way. 

An  oily  mash  is  better  liked.  It 
reduces  the  dust  and  prevents  loss 
in  sifting  from  your  bag. 


VAN  CAMP  LABORATORIES 

Division  of  Van  Comp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.  •  Terminal  Island,  California 


SEE  PEP 


'4”  and  "O” 
fe*oin6 
OILS  Of 

oualiyy 


Brin<J  You  Profits 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  poultryman>  who  has  spent  the  past  12  years  in  de¬ 
veloping  production-bred  stock.  Mayo's  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  a  background  of 
good  breeding  and  management  and  are  sired  by  R.O.P.  Red  cockerels  of  250- 
330  eggs  per  bird  foundation. 

Also  high  producing  New  Hampshires  and  Crosses.  You  will  find  a  new 
source  of  profits  in  Mayo’s  vigorous  chicks.  They  are  famous  for  livability,  fast 
growth,  even  feathering  and  early  maturity.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog  telling 
the  true  story  of  Mayo's  stock.  Mass.  (U.  S.)  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO,  Box  R,  BOXBORO,  MASS. 


LEMENTS  FARMS  / 

uirirc /  1  , 

irilvllkj  jkaAd&e  (fafy J 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  fhemselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  —  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.?  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding 
that  qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1945.  Will  prove 
profitable  for  commercial  production 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement. 

Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.O.  Box  101 -F,  Watertown,  Conn. 

THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


Mfll 

II ’O  NEW  ^ 

JYlUl 

JL  O HAMPSHIRE^ 

standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  old  Hen 

Especially  for  Pro-  T«f*Kr  Matings 

duction  Profits.  Ikm^  .Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Bax  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL 


fleets 


Do  you  want  EGG  PRODUCTION ?  Or  BROILERS? 
We  have  two  special  strains — both  New  Hamp¬ 
shires — both  good  for  cither  meat  or  eggs.  But 
one  strain  is  ESPECIALLY  BRED  for  EGGS— 
the  other  is  ESPECIALLY  BRED  for  broiler 
users.  Roth  R.O.P.  supervised — both  super -developed 
with  all  the  good  New  Hampshire  qualities — but 
each  has  the  EDGE  on  the  other  for  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Tell  us  your  needs — we  can  help  you. 
10,000  Breeders  All  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  run  chicks — rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Our  R.O.P.  supervised  flock  is 
one  of  the  oldest  proven  production  strains  in 
the  State.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  202,  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
%ll°of  SPIZZERINKTUM 

% 


{Tradt-Name  B*g.  V.  S.  Pat  Off). 

ALL  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 
And  In  Foreign  Countries 

Poultrymen  have  built  High  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Fancy  Market  Flocks 
ion  pure  SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundations, 
and  they  maintain  them  at  a  steady, 
_  normal  high  level  through  annual  replace¬ 
ments  from  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS. 

N.  Hamps.,  Barred  Rocks,  Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
N.H.  -  U.S.  APPROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Sexing  Available  in  Straight  Breeds 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARMENTER': 

em 


Order  NOW  for  April  and  May  [Delivery 

Don’t  wait  to  place  your  order  for  chicks.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  Parmenter  Reds  is  still  great  and  to 
avoid  disappointment  order  now.  Chicks  started  in 
April  and  May  are  easier  to  raise,  lay  through  the 
winter  without  a  rest  and  make  extremely  profit¬ 
able  birds. 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Raising  Broilers  for  Market 

Broiler  raising  was  never  seriously 
considered  by  small  farmers,  until  the 
commercial  hatcheries,  ■with  many 
chicks  coming  off  suddenly,  often  found 
that  sales  were  slow.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  forced  to  care  for  the  chicks  until 
buyers  were  found.  This  gave  them 
what  became  known  as  started  chicks, 
and  in  many  instances  automatically 
placed  the  hatcheryman  in  the  broiler 
business.  In  the  past  several  years, 
more  interest  has  been  given  to  this 
branch  of  the  business  because  the 
demand  has  been  good,  and  there  are 
great  possibilities  in  it  for  the  producer, 
both  small  and  large. 

Because  of  high  beef  and  pork  prices, 
there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for 
fryers  and  roasters.  Now  the  market 
is  already  established,  so  it  appears  safe 
to  s.tart  production  on  an  orderly  busi¬ 
ness-like  basis.  First  carefully  investi¬ 
gate  the  market  near  you.  The  beginner 
should  start  small  and  grow  into  the 
project,  and  not  jump  into  .the  game  on 
a  large  scale  until  he  knows  what  he 
is  doing,  and  sales  justify  expansion. 
Experience  and  volume  sometimes  come 
slowly.  You  will  soon  find  that  certain 
breeds  of  chicks  are  preferred.  The 
White  Rock  seems  to  be  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  with  our  market  in  New  Jersey, 
and  they  often  bring  a  premium  over 
other  varieties.  Reds,  crossbreeds,  and 
color  varieties  of  Rocks  also  make  good 
market  broilers.  The  last  few  years, 
there  has  been  a  great  interest  in  the 
New  Hampshires.  These  fast  growing, 
well  meated  fowls  answer  all  broiler  re¬ 
quirements,  and  are  also  good  egg 
layers.  But  whatever  breed  you  buy,  be 
sure  the  chicks  are  from  healthy  stock, 
possessing  meat  characteristics.  The 
main  idea  is  to  produce  a  young  chicken 
that  is  quickly  grown,  well  meated,  and 
deliciously  flavored.  Make  the  consumer 
want  more  poultry  meat. 

Other  essentials  of  broiler  raising,  in 
addition  to  good  chicks,  are  good 
management  and  good  feed.  After  the 
chicks  arrive,  your  main  problems  are 
to  keep  them  alive  and  healthy,  grow¬ 
ing  fast,  and  to  get  them  ready  for 
market  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Management  is  highly  important  for 
strict  sanitation  must  be  practiced  in 
order  to  prevent  disease.  If  you  follow 
a  “grow  only  healthy  chick  plan,”  many 
dangers  can  be  avoided.  This  includes 
hatching  or  buying  chicks  early;  raising 
them  on  clean  fresh  range;  feeding 
balanced  rations;  brooding  each  hatch 
separately;  removing  cockerels  early; 
and  maintaining  roomy,  sanitary  quart¬ 
ers.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to 
sanitation,  brooding  and  feeding.  There 
are  two  methods  of  brooding  chicks 
for  broilers.  The  new  grower  usually 
follows  the  conventional  method  oji 
brooder  house  and  range;  the  larger 
producer  favors  confinement  or  the 
battery  system  because  of  convenience, 
compactness  and  labor  saving.  But 
whatever  the  method,  see  that  the 
chicks  are  comfortable,  not  over¬ 
crowded,  and  well  fed.  It  is  easy  to 
raise  quick-growing,  well-fleshed  broil¬ 
ers  with  properly  balanced  growing 
rations.  The  feed  must  be  palatable  and 
digestible.  There  should  be  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fats  for  heat  and  energy; 
proteins  of  right  quality  for  *’ ^ay- 
growth  and  feathering;  fiber  for  bulk; 
minerals  for  digestion  and  bone  growth; 
and  vitamins  for  health  and  growth. 
These  things  come  from  ground  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  and  other  cereals;  also 
milk,  meat,  fish  and  soybean  meal,  cod- 
liver  oil,  yeast,  alfalfa,  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  iodine  in  proper  amounts 
are  needed.  Many  commercial  mashes 
meet  these  requirements,  and  many 
prepare  special  feeds  for  broilers,  in¬ 
cluding  all-mash  rations  for  battery 
feeding.  When  properly  balanced  ra¬ 
tions  are  used,  it  is  surprising  just 
how  little  feed  is  required  to  produce 
a  two  pound  broiler.  The  amounts  vary 
up  to  six  pounds  per  bird  for  the  first 
eight  weeks.  If  chicks  grow  well  and 
are  ready  for  market  at  eight  weeks, 
quite  a  saving  can  be  had  on  their 
feed.  Consumption  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  weeks  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  two  pounds,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  feed  required  for  the  first  eight 
weeks. 

Proper  feed  shortens  the  feeding 
time  needed.  In  other  words,  five 
pounds  of  feed  is  a  fair  average  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  pounds  of  broiler  meat.  If 
the  feed  cost  is  four  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  chicks  cost  eight  cents  each, 
the  broiler  would  represent  an  outlay 
of  28  cents.  Early  broiler  prices  are 
seldom  under  30  cents  per  pound,  so 
that  with  a  60  cent  return  there  would 
be  left  at  least  half  the  selling  price 
to  cover  overhead  costs,  labor  and  some 
profit.  Of  course,  variance  in  feed  or 
chick  prices  will  make  a  difference  one 
way  or  the  other.  Management  is  a  big 
job  in  connection  with  feeding.  The 
chicks  not  only  require  a  properly 
balanced  growing  feed,  but  must  have 
enough  to  maintain  quick,  uniform 
growth.  Mash  hoppers  should  be  con¬ 
veniently  placed  to  give  the  chicks 
room  and  not  be  crowded  away.  Doling 
out  feed  never  will  grow  a  two  pound 
broiler  in  eight  or  even  10  weeks.  Just 
remember  that  a  two  pound  chick  is 
32  times  heavier  than  a  day-old  chick, 
and  when  this  growth  is  obtained  in  two 
months,  it  is  really  remarkable. 

Some  producers  are  so  fortunately 
situated  as  to  local  markets  that  they 
can  make  money  on  broilers,  as  in  my 
case,  all  year  round.  a.  s. 


JSH32&-  LEGHORNS 
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Hen -Bred  Longevity  Leghorns 

For  Heavy  Production  Of 
Big  White  Eggs 

For  a  permanent,  paying  pro¬ 
duction  flock;  hardy,  prolific,  and 
enduring;  start  now  with  Longevity 
Leghorn  Hen-Bred  Chicks — Fam¬ 
ous  for  steady  production  at  all 
seasons  and  in  all  climates. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 
LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS  —  Ma¬ 
ture  Hen  Breeders,  2  to  5  years 
old,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels, 
from  225-289  egg  dams.  All  eggs 
set  must  be  chalk  white,  averag¬ 
ing  27  oz.  to  the  dozen. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Ken  Chick 
Matings  from  5,000  Selected  Breed¬ 
ers  with  a  high  percentage  of 
mature  birds.  Top-Notch  Quality 
for  Broilers,  Roasters,’  and  Big 
Brown  Eggs. 

STERN-CROSS  ROCK-HAMPS— 

For  prime  Barred  Broilers,  and 
Early  Layers  of  Large  Brown 
Eggs,  continuing  through  the 
season. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED 
Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Call,  phone  or  write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 

STERN  BR0S.s..Si 

PHONE  770 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
RED. ROCK  CROSS 


Mapes  chicks  have  profit- 
making  ability,  because 
they  have  the  vigor  to  live,  the 
breeding  for  high  production  of  quality 
eggs  and  meat. 

ALL  BREEDERS  R.O.P.  SIRED  AND  N.Y. 
-U.  S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 

Here  s  your  chance  to  get  chicks  of  proved  com¬ 
mercial  quality.  They’re  in  great  demand — so  re¬ 
serve  yours  Now.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

MAPES  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R(  *  Middletown,  N.  Y 


BATTLES 


5,000  Breeders — healthy,  high  producing,  mature — 
(Mass. -IT.  S.  Pullorum  Clean)  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  Watch  Contests!  Free  folder  de¬ 
scribes  bulging  energy  “with  vim  and  then  sum”. 
10  reasons  for  profits.  Order  your  Chicks  early. 
Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St..  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
N.  Y.  U.  $.  Approved  and  Fwltorum  Clean 
Family  Tatting  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON.  BOX  R.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


£)  >  "NEW  ENGLAND" 
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B.I.  Beds  and  New  Hampshires — also  Crosses — with 
all  the  vigor  of  New  England  raised  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  pay.  Famous  for  fast 
growth,  even  feathering  and  egg  production.  Free 

catalog.  C.  H.  COBURN 

BOX  55-A.  TYNGSBORO,  MASS. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD.  MASS. 

BURN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Day  Old  Bed  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Repro¬ 
duced  frojn  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex-Idnk 
Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500  breeders 
pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  delivery  dates. 
Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  Tel.  Wrentham  358 

MINORCA-  LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich 
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Milk  and  Dairy  News 


ROUGH  SLEDDING  FOR  BIG-3 
MILK  MONOPOLY 

The  Big-3  Milk  Monopoly  has  had 
some  rough  sledding  during  the  past 
month  in  trying  to  sell  its  new  postwar 
program  to  dairymen,  consumers,  and 
government  officials.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  development  has  been  the  aroused 
hostility  of  farmers  to  this  big  dealer 
scheme.  Now  that  they  have  had  a 
few  weeks  to  think  through  the  details 
and  talk  it  over  among  themselves,  they 
do  not  want  any  part  of  the  proposed 
Federal  Order  amendments.  What  has 
got  them  puzzled  and  pretty  mad  too, 
is  the  fact  that  while  labor  is  asking 
for  higher  wages  and  industry  is  asking 
for  higher  prices,  their  own  so-called 
spokesmen  are  coming  out  publicly  and 
sponsoring  a  program  that  will  guaran¬ 
tee  lower  prices  to  dairymen  and  bigger 
profits  to  dealers.  From  that  point  for¬ 
ward,  it  does  not  take  too  much  think¬ 
ing  to  judge  these  men  for  what  they 
actually  are  —  dealer  stooges. 

Originally,  three  groups  petitioned 
for  these  amendments,  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  (acting  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League) ,  Eastern  Milk  Producers,  and 
Crowley  Producers.  It  is  now  disclosed 
that  the  Crowley  Board  of  Directors 
never  authorized  its  officers  to  sign  a 
joint  petition  with  the  dealers  and  the 
Board  has  therefore  voted  to  oppose 
this  program  at  the  hearings.  The 
Farmers  Union  has  announced  its 
opposition  and  has  filed  a  counter  pro¬ 
posal  to  increase  the  lower  class  prices 
except  during  April,  May  and  June. 
The  Mutual  Co-operative  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Producers  is  likewise  opposed. 

At  the  first  hearing  in  New  York  City 
last  month,  organized  consumer  groups 
registered  their  unanimous  opposition  j 
to  any  consumer  price  increase  in  fluid  j 
milk.  Small  dealers,  through  their 
spokesman,  Independent  Milk  Market¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  testified  that  because  of  their 
inability  to  obtain  any  commitments 
for  milk  delivered  beginning  April  1, 
they  did  not  believe  there  would  be 
any  excessive  surplus  of  milk.  The  hear¬ 
ings  were  continued  in  Watertown  and 
Syracuse  the  following  week. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  indicated  that  the  milk 
subsidy  will  be  continued  after  June  30. 
If  that  is  done,  one  of  the  main  props 
for  this  entire  dealer-stooge  scheme 
collapses. 


EXTEND  STATE  FOOD  INQUIRY 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  life  of  the  State  Food 
Commission  for  another  year  beginning 
February  1.  Strong  opposition  to  this 
extension  was  voiced  in  the  Assembly 
by  Assemblymen  Daniel  Flynn,  New 
York  City,  and  Frank  Emma,  Utica. 
Since  no  report  has  yet  been  filed 
covering  the  Commission’s  inquiry  to 
date,  Mr.  Flynn  argued  that  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  there  was  no  reason  for 
the  Legislature  to  vote  away  another 
$50,000  of  the  taxpayers’  money  before 
anyone  knew  how  wisely  or  how  well 
the  first  $50,000  had  been  used.  He  also 
charged  that  the  extension  was  a  politi¬ 
cal  move  to  stifle  any  criticism  of  the 
milk  racket  in  the  election  campaign 
this  coming  Fall.  Lined  up  in  the 
Senate  in  criticism  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  inquiry  has  been  handled 
to  date,  were  Senator  Vincent  Corrou, 
Utica,  Senator  Fred  Young,  Lowville, 
and  Senator  Arthur  Wachtel,  New  York. 

Mr,  Flynn  has  joined  with  Senator 
Wachtel  in  introducing  a  resolution  to 
investigate  the  milk  price  spread.  This 
had  been  previously  urged,  by  Assem¬ 
blyman  Emma  last  year,  by  Assembly- 
man  Daniels  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
in  1944,  and  by  Mr.  Flynn  in  prior 
years.  It  is  reported  that  the  sponsors 
will  press  for  the  adoption  of  their 
resolution  in  spite  of  the  Food 
Commission’s  inquiry,  on  the  ground 
that  the  milk  business  needs  a  special 
and  speedy  investigation  of  its  own. 


STRIKING  AT  CITY  MILK  SUPPLY 

I  am  enclosing  a  report  about  the 
city  milk  supply  as  published  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  This  is  a  very 
serious  matter  and  of  more  importance 
than  subways  or  housing  projects;  it 
means  depriving  children  of  their  food 
by  a  greedy  crowd,  and  under  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  paid  to  guard 
our  food  supply. 

Why  should  the  city  be  deprived  of 
milk  when  so  many  States  want  to  sell 
milk  here,  and  their  supply  is  from 
sources  inspected  by  state  and  federal 
officials?  Jersey  City  gets  its  supply 
at  a  lower  price  than  New  York,  and 
they  don’t  have  trouble  about  a  short¬ 
age  of  milk  or  cream.  So  open  the 
door  for  all,  or  bring  back  “Loose  Milk” 
again. 

It  seems  that  dairies  are  pestered 
by  silly  rules  and  the  operators  are  not 
free  agents  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  but  must  submit  plans,  ma¬ 
terial  and  equipment  for  approval  to 
amateurs  at  an  office  desk,  who  are 
not  builders,  architects  or  plan  examin¬ 
ers  but  use  this  as  a  sort  of  control  and 
try  to  look  wise.  Farmers  are  also 
harassed  and  must  have  their  milk  at 
the  creamery  before  nine  o’clock  and 


go  through  some  terrific  mental  and 
financial  labor  pains  in  order  to  com¬ 
ply  with  some  silly  picayune  regulation. 

The  result  is  that  no  one  wants  to 
ship  to  New  York  if  they  can  sell  any 
place  else,  and  any  one  wanting  to 
ship  milk  here  is  given  the  run  around 
between  the  state  and  city  for  a  license 
and  permit. 

Even  a  veteran  cannot  go  into  the 
milk  business,  as  they  claim  he  would 
be  taking  customers  from  some  other 
dealer.  This  seems  worse  than  the 
“Closed  Shop,”  when  a  man  cannot  go 
in  business  in  his  own  city. 

Perhaps  a  checkup  on  our  food 
bureau  and  those  to  blame  for  these 
conditions  is  needed.  This  is  the  largest 
bureau  in  the  health  department  having 
control  of  the  entire  city  food  supply. 
It  has  not  had  a  “director”  in  nearly 
20  years  while  small  bureaus  have 
directors  and  a  highly  paid  staff,  but 
the  most  important  bureau  has  low 
grade  inspectors  as  acting  directors. 
Civil  service  in  the  food  bureau  is  a 
joke  as  those  who  fail  in  a  promotion 
examination  still  remain  over  those 
who  made  the  list  and  a  second  grader 
who  failed  is  bossing  a  man  one  and 
two  grades  higher  than  him  and  rating 
his  efficiency.  Even  some  of  those 
fellows  don’t  live  in  the  city  in  spite 
of  the  Lyons  law  but  come  and  go 
daily  to  their  country  homes. 

We  hope  the  new  administration  will 
correct  conditions.  A  Public  Servant 

[Ed.  —  We  are  advised  that  the 
original  of  this  letter  was  delivered 
to  Mayor  O’Dwyer.] 


Delicious  Tree  Ripened 

ORANGES  &  GRAPEFRUIT 

Rushed  to  You  by  Fast  Express  the 
Day  they  are  picked  to  reach  You 
while  still  fresh  and  luscious. 


MIXED  BASKETS 
Bushel  $4.95 
Half  Bushel  $2.85 
EXPRESS  PREPAID 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

MAIL  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO 

ROBERT  L.  NEWMAN  CO. 

Haines  City,  Florida 

REFERENCE:  STATE  BANK  OF  HAINES  CITY 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
F.rrha-  e  will  be  found  on  page  135. 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED  to  buy  a  small  farm,  house  8  or  10  rooms, 
some  improvements,  near  edge  of  town  and  bus  line. 
Edward  Weyell,  36  Jactoon  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

OLD  AGE  and  no  help  in  the  family,  I  must  sell 
my  valuable  dairy  business,  pasteurizing  plant  with 
all  equipment,  34  cows,  2  horses,  milking  machine 
and  new  tractor  and  all  farm  machinery,  3  trucks, 
bottles  and  retail  route  which  brings  close  to  $1,300 
a  month,  but  could  be  increased  to  double  the  amount. 
No.  1  buildings  with  electricity  and  water.  A  130 
acre  farm  which  is  leased  from  township  for  $50  a 
month.  Best  ground,  long  lease;  quarter  mile  from 
town  and  Pennsylvania  station,  12  miles  from  Newark. 
come  and  see  Wesosky  Dairy,  Iselin,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  Small  farm  to  rent  or  buy,  with  improve¬ 
ments,  New  York  State.  Frank  Jakob,  87-29  126th 
St.,  Richmond  Hilt,  L.  I..  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm,  to  buy  or  rent  in  New  Jersey.  Suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  by  private  party.  BOX  2808, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  low  taxes,  50 
miles  west  of  New  York  City.  Realtor:  Groendyke, 
High  Bridge,  N.  J.  


FOR  SALE:  Modern  equipped  dairy  farm,  104  acres, 
28  head  cattle;  price  $11,000.  Alan  Sprague,  Andes, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  To  lease  with  option,  equipped  poultry 
and  fruit;  main  road  preferred;  particulars.  P.  O. 
ROX  203,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. _ 

98  ACRES,  six  room  house,  30  head  stock,  terms  ar- 
ranged,  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southmington,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Rent  or  lease,  large  dairy  or  grazing  farm, 

central  New  York;  by  thoroughly  experienced,  reli- 
able  party.  BOX  2815,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F ARM,  80  acres.  45  tillable,  balance  pasture  and 

woods,  12  acres  grapes,  some  fruit,  main  highway, 
overlooking  Lake  Erie,  2  miles  Westfield,  choice  lo¬ 
cation;  good  white  painted  six  room  house  in  maple 
setting,  gas,  electricity,  telephone,  hot  and  cold  water. 
Barn  40x40,  poultry  house,  garage;  if  taken  soon  will 
include  laying  hens,  cow.  Ford  A  tractor,  etc.  $7,000, 
$5,000  down,  possession  60  days.  George  Mitchell, 
Westfield,  N.  Y.  Phone  401 -W. 


WANTED:  House,  lake  nearby,  trees;  not  over  50 

miles  from  New  York  City;  $2,000.  H.  Wenthen, 
508  East  79th  St.,  New  York"  City. 


WANTED  Vicinity  Monroe,  small  property,  6  to  8 

room  house,  conveniences,  good  road,  some  acreage. 
BOX  2S13,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. :  For  sale  or  rent,  dairy  and 

chicken  farm,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Orange 
County,  excellent  location.  60  miles  from  New  York. 
127  acres  best  spil,  2  modern  dwellings,  modem  barn 
with  all  improvements,  stanchions  for  55  cows.  Kurt 
Simon.  52(1  West  218th  St..  New  York  34,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  About  10  acres  with  or  without  buildings 

fertile  land,  good  road,  state  particulars  and  price. 
BOX  2821,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


264  acre  dairy  farm;  100  acres  level  tractor  land  cuts 
more  than  100  tons  timothy  and  clover  2  large  base¬ 
ment  barns,  poor  7  room  house,  hard  road,  electricity 
very  fertile  excellent  potato  land  $4,750.  Owner  dead 
some  less  for  cash  to  settle  estate  located  27  miles 
north  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  United  Real  Estate, 
Triangle,  N,  Y.  For  appointment  phone  Greene  47Y4. 


GOOD  going  dairy  farm  in  western  Connecticut,  of 

120  acres,  80  a  smooth  meadows,  balance  pasture 
and  woodland.  New  70  foot  modern  barn,  32  head 
stock,  pair  horses,  8  room  house;  on  hard  finish 
road,  15  minutes  to  town  with  good  schools,  stores, 
churches,  etc.  Price  $20,000,  half  cash.  BOX  2870, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


200  ACRE  New  York  State  alfalfa  farm.  Suitable  for 
gentleman's  estate.  A  400  head  sheep  farm,  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  southern  Washington 
County,  6  miles  west  of  Cambridge  on  improved 
gravel  road,  1  mile  each  way  to  black  top  county  roads, 
30  miles  from  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Troy,  Bennington 
and  Manchester  Vermont.  Bus  to  consolidated  school 
at  Cambridge,  R.  F.  D.  electricity,  telephone,  furnace, 
bathroom,  2  gravity  water  systems,  concrete  floor 
laundry  room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa  meadows,  30  acres 
wood  with  pine  and  locust  plantations,  balance  plowable 
improved  pasture.  Meadows  suitable  for  tractor  and 
modern  machinery.  Fenced  throughout  with  woven 
wire  for  sheep.  Fields  well  watered.  Modern  14  room 
house.  Hot  air  pipe  furnace  A-l  condition  inside  and 
out.  Main  barn  with  basement  35x80x14  feet,  attached 
shed  50x25x18  feet,  26  stanchions,  17  with  water 
buckets.  Basement  shed  room  for  200  sheep  with  2 
inside  water  tanks.  Two  stave  silos  12x35  feet  .and 
10x40  feet.  Horse  barn  28x40x18  feet,  5  stalls  and 
box  stall.  Hay  barn  and  tool  shed  50x30x16  feet. 
Total  hay  storage  150  tons.  Corn  crib  18x40  feet  drive 
in.  New  concrete  milk  house  with  6  can  built  in 
insulated  vat  equipped  with  electric  cooler.  All  main 
roofs  slate  or  corrugated  iron.  Roded  for  lightning. 
Foundations  A-l  all  buildings  painted  3  coats  1942. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without 
stock,  tools  or  house  furnishings.  Terms  cash ;  no 
agents.  Selling  on  account  of  health.  Immediate 
possession  if  desired.  A  fertile  and  productive  farm 
is  one  of  safest  •  and  most  conservative  investments. 
Duane  G.  Brownell  owner  and  operator  for  33  years. 
Phone  Cambridge  191  F  14. 


WANTED:  Kent  farm,  reasonable,  Pennsylvania  or 

New  Jersey,  within  120  miles  New  York  City; 
suitable  poultry,  small  stock.  Particulars  first  letter. 
Scheuttig,  2248  Webster  Ave.,  Bronx  57,  New  York 


GAS  STATION,-Roadstand-Farm ;  24  acres;  New  York 

concrete  highway;  7  acres  fruit;  vineyard;  12  year 
home  7  rooms,  bath,  overlooking  lake;  3  pumps,  etc.; 
tractor;  fine  line  farm  equipment;  terrific  buy  $7,000. 
Write  about  B5602  QE.  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers, 
Pittsburgh,  16,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Poultry  farm,  25  acres,  excellent  location. 

Heated  water  poultry  house,  brooders,  shelters; 
modem  house,  macadam;  near  town;  terms.  BOX  2832, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  modern  stocked  equip¬ 

ped  dairy  farm,  30  mile  radius  Albany.  Will  pay 
$3,000  down,  balance  one-third  milk  check  plus  five 
percent  interest.  Give  full  particulars  first  letter. 
BOX  2830,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


363  ACRE  farm  in  the  Catskill  Mts.,  beautiful  view, 

creek,  on  macadam  road,  woodland,  125  acres  plow 
land;  10  room  house  partly  renovated,  new  roof  and 
some  hard  wood  flooring;  16  stanchion  cement  bam, 
electricity  in  barn,  for  (uv*;;;  sale,  14  cows,  young 
team  horses,  harness,  tractor,  milking  machine  mis¬ 
cellaneous  machinery  included  for  $7,500  cash.  Farm 
can  easily  be  divided  as  another  6  room  house  in 
need  of  repair  is  on  farm.  Owner  E.  Franzen,  Route  2, 
Giiboa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  50  acre  state  road  farm,  a  dandy  foi 
$3,800,  easy  terms;  write  owner  for  description, 
H.  E.  Wailing,  3  Taft  Ave.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  A  dairy  farm  with  a  small  herd,  abou 

60  or  70  acres  land,  an  improved  house  of  6  o 
more  rooms.  Located  in  South-East  L’lster  County 
East  Orange  County,  South  Dutchess  County  or  Putmai 
County.  Give  price  and  particulars.  S.  F.  Gould 
60  Riggs  Ave.,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  12  room,  2  family  house  in  Catskills.  Al! 

modem  improvements,  fireplace,  located  by  highway, 
-4  mile  from  town,  2  acres  land,  fruit  trees,  barn, 
garage  and  chicken  house.  Price  $5,000.  BOX  2840, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


51  ACRE  productive  farm  for  sale.  Tractor  land,  worn 
lot,  house  and  barn,  plenty  of  good  water.  On  hari 
dirt  road,  pleasant  surroundings,  %  mile  from  im 
proved  road.  Bert  Tefft  and  Son,  Greenwich,  N.  Y 


FARMS,  boarding  houses,  bungalows,  wants.  Plenty 

buyers;  no  charge  for  listing.  Arena  Farm  Agency, 
204  East  110th  St.,  New  York. 


F  OR  SALE :  130  acre  dairy  farm  fully  equippec 

with  all  tools  including  tractor,  45  cows,  2  horses 
modem  house,  8  rooms  and  bath.  Priced  for  quiet 
sale.  Perk  Zwart,  Walllkiil,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1369. 


216  ACRES,  Greene  Comity  dairy  and  crop  farm.  170 

acres  tractor  tillage;  10  room  house,  1  or  2  family, 
bath,  electricity,  telephone.  7  room  tenant  house. 
oO  cow  dairy  barn„  drinking  buckets,  4  unit  milking 
machine;  other  bam  40x70  for  hay  and  young  stock, 
2  poultry  houses,  2  graneries,  400  bearing  fruit  trees, 
100  acres  of  improved,  rotated  pasture;  70  acres  alfalfa 
and  clover  meadows.  Complete  line  of  modem  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  Farmall  tractor.  Price  complete 
$15,000  or  will  sell  farm  alone;  good  terms.  Jerry 
Bush,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Rent  boarding  kennel  with  large  bam  fo: 

horse  stable,  small  acreage;  modern  house,  withii 
100  miles  New  York.  BOX  2853,  Rural  New-Yorker 


MODERN  poultry  farm,  5  acres  near  Vineland,  New 

Jersey,  2,200  layer  capacity,  brooder  houses,  all 
metal  equipped,  5  room  bungalow  all  conveniences. 
$7,200,  terms  if  desired.  Mrs.  Meibergen,  Box  51, 
Milmay,  N.  J. _ 

200  ACRE  highly  productive  farm  for  sale.  150  acres 

tillable  rest  good  wood  and  pasture.  Tractor  land, 
never  failing  water,  electricity,  lightning  'rods,  slate 
roots,  modern  garage,  good  fences,  dwelling  and 
barns.  On  hard  dirt  road  !4  mile  from  improved  road. 
Pleasant  surroundings,  price  reasonable.  Bert  Tefft 
and  Son,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


OCEAN  County  Main  Street  village  home,  6  rooms, 
bathroom,  enclosed  sunporeh,  all  conveniences,  garage, 
chicken  coops,  lot  36x153.  Price  $4,000.  Milio,  Main 
St.,  West  Creek,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  consider  buying,  small  farm,  with* 

miles  Manhattan,  pleasant  surroundings, 
available  about  May  1.  Desire  garden,  fruit,  milk 
ior  family  also  1 1 1 1 1  o  hay  and  grain  if  equipment 
available.  Size,  condition  of  buildings  important. 
Furnish  detailed  description  please.  BOX  2860, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  RENT  April  1st,  140  acre  dairy  and  chicken 

iarm  under  cultivation,  adjoining  village;  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  main  highway  near  Albany;  equipped 
modem  machinery  including  tractor;  125  acres  pro¬ 
ductive  level  land,  15  acres  woodland;  alfalfa,  clover, 
timothy  hay;  maintain  50  head  or  more  stock;  grade 
A  cow  barn;  35  steel  stanchions,  drinking  bowls,  8 
box  stalls;  2  milk  houses,  milking  machine;  bam  for 
dry  cattle;  2  silos,  corn  crib;  3  everlasting  springs; 
10  room  house  good  condition,  partly  furnished;  city 
conveniences,  electricity  throughout  all  buildings;  bus 
accommodations;  2  poultry  houses,  horse  stable,  half 
mile  track  for  training  horses.  Real  opportunity  for 
ambitious  farmer  willing  to  work  and  save  money, 
enjoy  nice  home,  highest  wholesale  price  for  milk. 
Rent  $75  per  month,  or  mi  percentage  basis.  Negoti¬ 
ate  now.  Only  reliable  man  need  apply.  State  ex- 
perience,  telephone  number,  BOX  2855,  Rural  N.-Y. 

READ  poultry  farm.  12  acres.  Ideal  location,  edge 

village  Phoenix,  N.  Y.  Unequalled  outlet  all  pro¬ 
ducts  Syracuse.  Gross  income  1945,  $13,450.  Good 
buildings,  well  arranged,  fully  equipped,  running 
water,  stocked  2,006  Leghorn  layers.  Early  brooding 
capacity  4,000  chicks,  colony  range  houses,  1,600 
pullets.  Pleasant  7  room  home,  bath,  hot  water  heat. 
Owner  alone,  getting  old.  Investment  over  $26,000; 
selling  for  $16,000,  $10,000  cash,  balance  mortgage. 
Discount  all  cash.  Unusual  opportunity,  family  man 
wanting  established  paying  poultry  business,  near 
good  city.  Possession  by  February  15.  BOX  2865, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED;  Retail  milk  route,  complete  with  necessary 

equipment,  selling  from  800  to  2,000  quarts  daily. 
BOX  2858,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  to  rent  furnished  house,  3  bedrooms;  near 

village,  secluded,  improvements.  BOX  2856,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farm  land,  rent,  lease,  or  purhase.  No 

war  inflation  prices  for  hog-poultry  ranch.  Must  be 
reasonable,  location,  description,  price,  etc.  BOX 
2879,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  couple  want  rent  house  year  round,  little 

land  improvement,  near  village,  less  150  miles ; 
reasonable  rent.  Meil,  560  Fox  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Going  apple  orchard  or  combination  fruit 

and  dairy  farm  bordering  lake  or  having  active, 
never-failing  stream;  must  have  two  houses;  will  pay 
all  cash;  kindly  state  full  particulars.  BOX  2S7S, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ACREAGES  -<  homes,  farms,  suitable  stock  ranches.' 

600  acres,  '*T>  atre  lake :  tourist  home,  gas-cabin 
station  sites;  20  room  boarding  hotel,  stable,  hennery, 
2  acres,  $11,000.  Feed  business,  furniture  factory. 
Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Gohleskjll, 
Schoharie  County  Eastern  New  York, _ 

FOR  SADE:  165  acres,  stock,  machinery,  basement 

barn,  7  room  house,  complete  water  system,  silo, 
50  acres  woods,  electricity,  mail,  school,  milk  routes ; 
$10,000  cash.  Bare  farm  $5,500  cash.  Post  Office  Box 
Afton,  N.  Y.  915.  Telephone  Afton  3472. 
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167  ACRES,  15..  miles  from  Binghamton,  $9,0000; 

macadam  road,  good  level  land,  3  horses,  26  cattle, 
all  tools,  7  room  house,  electric  lights,  barn  50x80. 
308  acres,  edge  of  big  town,  25  miles  from  Bingham¬ 
ton,  200  acres  tillable,  good  buildings,  running  water 
to  all  buildings,  2  family  12  room  house,  bath 
furnace,  electric  lights,  90  foot  modem  dairy  barn, 
100  foot  stock  bam  for  50  head,  silo,  3  horses,  40 
cattle,  fully  equipped,  tractor,  milker,  cooler,  thresher; 

$16,000.  H.  P.  Van  Order,  39  Clarke  St.  Binghamton, 

New  York.  _ 

SIX  room  cottage,  modernized,  running  water,  steam 

heat,  2  acres  of  land,  garage,  chicken  coop.  Owner 
transferred.  Located  7  miles  north  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
A.  K  6904  56th  Ave.,  Maspeth,  N.  Y. 

F. ABM  for  sale:  115  years  in  same  family.  Known 

for  oO  years  as  Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  farm,  special¬ 
izing  in  sheep.  300  acres,  250  tillable,  50  acres 
woods  and  timber,  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Beans, 
corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  clover  seed.  On  improved 
hard  county  road,  school  bus,  churches  and  milk 
route.  Two  complete  sets  of  farm  buildings,  main 

and  30x76  both  hip  roof,  running  water 
both  bams ,  electricity,  hard  wood  floors,  telephone 
in  both  houses,  furnaces,  two  hog  houses,  poultry 
nouses*.  3  tool  sheds,  2  work  shops,  5  good  young 
horses  with  harness.  12x34  silo,  ideal  dairy  outfit: 
4  young  Guernsey  cows,  new  Farmall  4-H  tractor, 
long  lmt  of  farm  equipment.  See  this  outfit,  can  be 
bought  with  or  without.  Buildings  insured  for  $11,050. 

G.  D.  &  B.  S.  Townsend,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

130  ACRE  general  farm,  bordering  creek,  nice  build- 

mgs,  well  farmed  for  50  years;  desirable  location. 
Brice  $15,000;  possession  now.  F.  E.  Drtimm  Niver- 
vilie,  Columbia  County.  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  ease  kept  confidential. _ 

CONVALESCENT  Home:  Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 

diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care,  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable,  BOX 
2195,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MOTHERS  care  for  children,  babies  and  up  to  7 
years  old;  rates  on  request.  Booking  for  Summer 
season  now;  licensed.  El-Flora  Child  Haven,  North- 
field,  N.  J. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 

crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y.  _ 

AVERY'S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey;  contains  no  buck¬ 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.60, 
10  ibs.  $3,00,  prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

PURE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre- 

paid  3rd  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind) ;  Iff  lbs.,  $1.15  prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  Grapefruit,  $2.00; 

Tangerines,  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Ramsey, 
Pomona  Park,  Fla.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  5  lb.  cab  dark  strong  flavored  maple 

sugar.  $3,25,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Jet.,  Vermont, 

FOR  SALE:  Hickory  nut  meats  at  $1.25  lb.  prepaid. 

Post  Office  money  orders  only.  Dorothy  Ripple,  R. 
No,  1,  Box  47,  Accord,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE  Ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed,  $2.90 

bushel.  Not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw,  1012  15th  St., 
Bradenton,  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  Home  canned  chicken  with  bone,  best 

grade  fowl  used,  6  jars  $13;  12  jars  $24.  2  lbs. 
net.  R.  Pryce,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. _ 

DELICIOUS  Sun-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed 

$4.35  bushel;  half  $2.65  prepaid.  James  Kimber, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

INDIAN  RIYER  oranges:  Sweet,  juicy,  tree-ripened. 

From  our  groves.  Bushel  $5.00;  Navels  $5.50; 
Tangerines,  half  bushel  $3.50.  Express  prepaid.  Leo 
Howell,  Grower,  Titusville.  Florida.  _ 

FANCY  fresh  eggs  and  dressed  poultry,  direct  from 

farm  to  you  by  mail.  Write  what  you  want. 
Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

INDIAN  River  fruit,  exceptionally  good,  direct  from 

groves.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit,  $3.90;  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.10;  half 
Marsh  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.40;  oranges,  $4.60; 
Temple  oranges,  $5.10.  Half-bushels:  %  of  foregoing 
prices.  On  single  shipments  of  over  4  bushels  to  one 
addressee,  20c  per  bushel  discount.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
abasso,  Florida, _  > 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $2.90;  5  lbs.  $1.50," 

postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POWER  chain  saw  and  operators  for  hire.  A. 

DesForges,  Rexford,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Old  ears,  gas,  steam,  electric.  Richard  M. 

Holland,  870  Water  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Pony  buggies,  also  viceroy.  Will  do  some 

repairing.  Claude  Bishop.  East  Amherst,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Old  guns  and  pistols  for  trophy  room. 

Give  description  and  price.  Joseph  Marron,  Jr., 
260  Gardner  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25; 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  till  May 
10th;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N,  J, 

HAND  KNIT  infants  sweaters,  shoulderettes.  Red 

Riding  hoods,  soakers,  pussy  bootees.  Write  for 
price  list,  Mrs.  H.  Carl  Brown,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

HAY  and  straw  for  sale.  Delivered  by  truck.  Satisfae- 

tion  guaranteed.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Fordson  tractor,  steel  wheels;  also  1,  2 

or  3  drum  hoist.  BOX  2806.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Used  tractor  of  a  late  model  with  possible 

pulley  lift  and  power  take  off,  in  good  condition. 
Write  BOX  2864,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Well  drilling  machine,  new  or  used. 

Specify  type  and  price.  Bell  Plumbing  Company, 
Yaphank,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  F-20  tractor  1938  model  on  rubber,  good 

condition,  state  price.  Henry  Baird,  Hollowville, 
New  York, _ 

COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets 

Price  list,  John  Roman,  531  W.  1st  St..  Hazeiton,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  30  tons  baled  A-l  mixed  hay.  James 

Conklin.  Riehmondville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  2  wheel  garden  tractor,  about  5  horse¬ 

power  with  reverse.  A.  Schmand,  172-11  83rd 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. _ 

QUICK  Sale:  complete  pony  and  goat  ride.  1  Welsh  and 

1  Shetland  pony  with  harness  and  saddles.  1  Welsh 
driving  pony  with  harness  and  wagon;  2  Nubian  driving 
goats,  harness  and  wagon.  1  tent  (14ft.xl4ft.)  tent  pole, 
sidewalls  and  stakes.  Contact  Al.  Gowans,  21  Poningo 
St.,  Port  Chester,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Garden  tractors.  Standard  twin  and  Vik- 

ing  twin,  5  horsepower  snow  plow ;  all  garden  tools ; 
one  is  combination  riding  or  walking,  other  walking 
model.  G.  B.  Scott,  Wilbur  Blvd.,  R.  No.  2,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N,  Y,  Phone  306-J. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  good  work  horse  6  years  old,  single 

and  double  harness,  sulky  plow  and  walking  plow 
like  new.  MeCormiek-Deering  milking  machine,  3 
single  units  complete.  Richard  Sylstra,  Wychoff  Ave., 
Wychoff,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED :  Portable  iron-barred  partitions  for  young 

stock  pens.  P.  O.  BOX  41,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Tracks  for  Cletrac  30B,  year  1929  thru' 

1931  or  complete  tractor.  State  price  and  condition. 
BOX  2848,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  5  to  7  ton  tractor  or  Bulldozer.  Give  make, 
age,  condition  and  price.  BOX  2849,  Rural  N.  - Y. 

ONE  7S  Rex  concrete  mixer,  equipped  with  pneumatic 

wheels  and  Hauek  heater  with  fuel  tank  for  mix¬ 
ing  heated  concrete,  capacity  7  cubic  feet.  Mixer 
and  equipment  are  in  good  condition.  Edcan  Labora- 
tones.  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel.  Norwalk  6-9005. 

WANTED:  Tractor  and  implements  for  muckland. 

Clausen.  133-45  37th  Ave.  Flushing,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Dry  field  corn,  shelled  or  on  cob  in  large 

quantities.  Also  10-15  tons  of  oats.  Mahrapo  Farms. 
Mahwah,  N.  J, _ 

CLAM-SHELL  bucket  wanted,  also  Dipper  stick  for 

,  B  ! 3  Speedcrane,  state  size,  price  and  condition. 
J.  R.  Nelson.  Croton -on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


SURVEYORS  instrument  wanted,  complete  with  tri¬ 

pod  or  just  level  would  do.  State  make,  condition 
and  price.  J.  R.  Nelson,  Croton-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


usea.  r-rree  $300. 
New  York  City. 


u.  Garret,  19  west  135th  St., 
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<Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  2,  1946 


B.W.D.  in  my  family!  I  come 
from  blood-tested  breeders.  A 
mighty  important  reason  why  we 
Kerr  Chicks  live,  grow  and  produce 
— to  step  up  your  poultry  profits.” 

Every  breeder  that  supplies  eggs 
for  the  big  Kerr  incubators  is  blood- 
tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  (pul- 
lorum)  by  slow  tube  agglutination 
method.  This  means  120,000  care¬ 
ful  tests  every  year.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  38  years  of  fair 
dealings  assure  your  satisfaction. 

Order  your  chicks 
early  for  special  advance 
order  discount.  Write  or 
call  for  price  list  and 
free,  helpful  Poultry 
Raisers’  Guide. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dun- 
more.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


For  30,000  WARREN  RED  CHICKS 

This  Massachusetts  award  is  a  coveted 
honor,  conferred  entirely  on  tried  and 
true  merit.  For  fifteen  years  the  Warren 
Reds  have  won  it,  and  for  fifteen  years 
they  have  made  good,  in  breeding  and 
production,  under  various  flock  managers 
all  over  the  State. 


Laying  Contests  of  1944-45 


Farmingdale,  N.  Y. — 5th  Time  in  7  Years, 
1st  High  Pen  All  breeds;  4th  Red  Pen. 

Hunterdon,  N.  J _ 1st  High  Pen,  and 

First  High  Hen,  All  Breeds. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — 1st  Red  Pen,  and  2nd  High 
Pen,  All  Breeds;  Highest  Heavy  Breed 
Average. 

Vineland  Hen  Test— 1st  6-year-old  Heavy 
Breeds,  and  1st  4-year-old  class. 
Mass.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
16  Years  Without  A  Reactor 


R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK  REDS  (Barred)  sired  by  Barred 
Rock  males  of  R.  O.  P.  strain. 

Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed  _ 
Write  for^  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASS.- 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

r  Here’s  something  different!  Year  round 

trapnesting;  with  a  flock  (2000  breeders)  small 
enough  to  Insure  utmost  supervision.  We  KNOW, 
from  pedigree  records,  that  our  chicks  will  pay  you 
— with  big  eggs,  big  production,  livability — you’ll 
be  surprised  at  your  extra  profits!  - 
20  years  as  a  breeding  farm. 

FREE  FOLDER  TELLS  STORY. 

GET  THE  FACTS.  WRITE  TODAY. 


PETERSON’S 

28  BLOSSOM  ST.  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


POULTRY 

FARM 


Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  K 
double  pedigreed  males  bought  direct  ■ 
from  Parmenter  last  March.  Also  Red- 
Rock  sex-link  and  Rock-Red  barred  cross 
chicks.  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satis-  ■ 
fled  customers  throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.F.D.-N.  Medway,  Mass. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Each  year  we  take  a  little  pride  in 
giving  a  picture  of  what  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  year  in  the 
way  of  helping  our  readers  with  infor¬ 
mation,  straightening  out  difficulties 
and  in  getting  payment  of  accounts 
that  were  delayed  or  neglected.  Many 
of  these  would  have  been  adjusted 
eventually;  some  were  pigeonholed  and 
wrapped  in  red  tape,  but  we  venture 
to  say  our  work  speeded  up  settlement 
by  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  concern  involved,  or  the  wish  to 
avoid  undue  publicity  had  a  good  effect. 
We  have  been  glad  to  help  in  any  way 
possible.  There  are  complaints  that  just 
cannot  be  settled.  Both  -  parties  feel 
aggrieved  and  will  not  concede  in  any 
degree  to  the  other.  Personal,  local 
matters  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust, 
although  we  are  glad  to  give  our  candid 
opinion.  In  many  such  cases  a  friendly, 
frank  talk,  perhaps  with  a  disinterested 
party  to  act  as  arbitrator,  clears  up 
difficulties  and  avoids  a  law  suit.  What¬ 
ever  the  matter  is  that  troubles  you; 
if  there  is  information  we  can  give  you 
or  get  for  you,  come  to  us  and  we 
promise  our  best  effort.  We  realize  it 
is  not  mannerly,  so  to  speak,  to  “blow 
our  own  horn,”  still  we  feel  this  annual 
record  is  of  interest  to  our  readers, 
and  we  admit  a  feeling  of  pride  in  it. 
Last  year  .we  answered  some  30,000 
letters.  This  year  we  lost  track  of  the 
number,  but  it  was  in  excess  of  that 
figure.  We  received  986  claims  for 
collection  amounting  to  $27,998.80.  We 
collected  1,064  amounting  to  $26,526.24. 
The  record  from  1910  to  1945  inclusive 
is  as  follows; 


1910 

400 

claims 

collected  $9,665.45 

1911 

539 

C< 

Cfc 

12,110.63 

1912 

550 

(( 

CC 

10,026.51 

1913 

743 

(( 

CC 

10,112.91 

1914 

800 

(( 

CC 

10,665.50 

1915 

921 

(C 

CC 

13,021.12 

1916 

1,192 

cc 

CC 

18,131.54 

1917 

1.630 

<6 

CC 

23,961.21 

1918 

2,232 

CC 

CC 

37,425.54 

1919 

2,596 

<1 

CC 

44,684.29 

1920 

2.493 

Cl 

CC 

45,592.74 

1921 

1.584 

CC 

4C 

45,804.23 

1922 

1.479 

CC 

CC 

62,549.60 

1923 

2,246 

CC 

CC 

79,138.91 

1924 

1,588 

<c 

4C 

52,753.39 

1925 

1,436 

41 

Cf 

56,323.09 

1926 

1,613 

«C 

CC 

45,864.59 

1927 

1.450 

41 

4C 

52,520.94 

1928 

1,046 

CC 

CC 

47,159.59 

1929 

1,459 

46 

CC 

49,554.01 

1930 

1,148 

CC 

CC 

41,128.04 

1931 

1,064 

CC 

CC 

57,065.68 

1932 

1.240 

4C 

<• 

38,141.49 

1933 

1,080 

CC 

CC 

39,791.83 

1934 

1,153 

(C 

CC 

28,985.83 

1935 

1.184 

«C 

CC 

39,452.15 

1936 

1.093 

41 

CC 

21,650.54 

1937 

1,008 

CC 

Cl 

20,714.48 

1938 

1,098 

«* 

CC 

22,347.45 

1939 

911 

M 

CC 

23,568.07 

1940 

820 

Cl 

CC 

22,996.65 

1941 

2,202 

CC 

«• 

35,876.36 

1942 

1,104 

CC 

CC 

29.563.29 

1943 

1,434 

CC 

CC 

36,164.72 

1944 

1,058 

41 

CC 

24,370.67 

1945 

1,064 

CC 

ti 

26,526.24 

Total 

46,652 

CC 

CC 

1,235.409.28 

We  have  referred  many  times  to  the 
activities  of  the  three  Pike  Brothers, 
operating  Sunnyside  Gardens  nursery  in 
St.  Charles,  Ill.  We  have  had  hundreds 
of  complaints.  The  brothers  were 
charged  with  mail  fraud  and  in  the 
trial  witnesses  testified  that  they  did 
not  receive  any  of  the  premiums  after 
mailing  their  dimes  for  surprise  pack¬ 
ages  of  seeds.  Those  receiving  seeds 
testified  that  they  failed  to  grow.  It  is 
said  more  than  a  million  flower  lovers 
were  defrauded  throughout  the  country 
and  $300,000  was  lost.  The  brothers 
denied  the  fraud  charges  and  claimed 
lack  of  help  prevented  filling  orders. 
The  jury,  however  convicted  two 
brothers,  Ernest  and  Silas  and  acquitted 
Charles,  the  third  brother. 

Ray  C.  Wilcox,  a  prominent  long¬ 
time  dealer  in  fine  honey,  writes  us 
that  he  is  obliged  to  abandon  most  of 
his  mail  order  business  because  of  the 
inability  to  get  help  and  failing  health, 
resulting  from  overwork.  His  son,  who 
was  his  only  trained  man,  has  been 
in  the  Navy  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  correspondence.  He 
has  tried  to  maintain  the  bees  and  pro¬ 
duction  work  as  most  important  and 
he  has  been  compelled  to  sell  his  honey 
at  wholesale.  He  expresses  regret  for 
the  disappointment  of  his  former 
customers,  but  cannot  help  it  at  this 
time.  He  has  always  maintained  a  high 
standard  in  his  honey  trade. 

I  received  a  check  in  full  and  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  wonderful  ser¬ 
vice  without  which  I  would  never  have 
received  a  penny.  You  can  bet  your 
life  all  our  neighbors  are  hearing 
about  your  swell  magazine  and  the 
service  you  gave  us.  c.  s. 

New  York 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  help  our  readers 
and  when  the  result  brings  us  such  an 
enthusiastic  letter  we  feel  more  than 
repaid. 


Since  you  are  always  getting  brick¬ 
bats,  and  not  bouquets,  I  thought  1 
would  let  you  know  the  treatment  1 
received  from  one  of  your  advertisers. 
I  had  been  trying  to  get  baby  chicks, 
without  success,  all  Summer.  I  finally 
wrote  one  of  your  advertisers  inquiring 
whether  I  could  get  chicks  soon.  In 
short  order  I  received  210  of  the  nicest 
chicks  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  I 
really  had  not  expected  them  for 
months.  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
other  advertisements  I  have  seen  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  have  always  been 
completely  satisfied.  e.  w.  s. 

We  appreciate  this  bouquet.  We  use 
great  care  in  accepting  advertising  for 
our  columns  and  for  this  reason  are 
able  to  guarantee  the  advertisers.  The 
.result  is  generally  satisfactory.  There 
are  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion 
and  the  poultry  business  is  one  in  which 
disputes  seem  to  be  inevitable  because, 
mainly,  the  buyer  and  seller  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye  and  so  much  can  happen 
that  is  unexpected  and  inexplainable. 
Each  season  we  receive  dozens  of  com¬ 
plaints  that  chicks  are  not  as  expected, 
they  are  of  mixed  breeds,  died  in 
transit  or  looked  older  than  was  de¬ 
sired,  etc.  The  shipping  season  is  at 
hand  now  and  we  urge  our  readers  to 
send  their  orders  to  reputable  hatch¬ 
eries.  It  is  the  usual  custom  for  all 
such  hatcheries  to  guarantee  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  and  readily  make 
good  for  any  chicks  that  are  dead  upon 
arrival.  The  loss  must  be  substantiated. 
Hatcheries,  however,  refuse  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  chicks  that  die 
after  they  reach  the  customer.  They 
maintain  that  they  have  no  control 
after  the  chicks  reach  the  customer 
and  die  because  of  mismanagement, 
neglect,  or  a  failure  to  provide  suitable 
conditions  for  the  chicks.  They  claim 
it  is  unfair  to  ask  them  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  chicks  that  die  under 
some  one  else’s  management  and  care. 
Hatcheries  do  not  as  a  rule  guarantee 
that  started  chicks,  capons  or  pullets 
will  live.  They  usually  guarantee  safe 
delivery,  but  do  not  assume  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  the  birds  will  live. 
Chicks  may  get  chilled  in  transit  or  be 
overheated  or  suffer  some  abuse  that 
lowers  their  vitality.  In  the  same  mail 
we  may  receive  a  complaint  of  great 
mortality  in  a  chick  shipment  and  an¬ 
other  letter  reports  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  chicks  purchased  from  the 
same  hatchery.  If  we  receive  a  number 
of  complaints  about  any  one  hatchery, 
we  decide  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  quality  of  chicks  that 
particular  hatchery  is  selling.  We  re¬ 
ceive  dozens  of  reports  of  losses  of 
various  kinds  each  year  and  we  find 
it  practically  impossible  to  secure  any 
adjustment  of  these  complaints  beyond 
what  is  actually  covered  in  the  guaran¬ 
tee.  Your  protection  is  in  buying  from 
reliable  hatcheries. 

In  one  of  your  issues  you  referred 
to  a  Florida  land  sale.  We  had  received 
circulars  about  the  same  thing  but  we 
like  to  see  what  we  are  going  to  buy. 
We  went  South  for  the  Winter  and  for 
our  own  information  looked  over  the 
proposition  referred  to.  There  is  plenty 
of  land,  but  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  any  settlement  of  any  kind.  It  is  just 
wild  land.  It  would  take  a  young  man 
with  lots  of  energy  to  tackle  it  and  it 
will  take  quite  a  few  years  to  realize 
anything  out  of  it.  We  just  had  to  look 
to  satisfy  ourselves  and  thought  you 
would  like  to  know  you  were  right  in 
what  you  said.  The  same  people  were 
selling  Texas  land  in  the  same  way, 
and  when  they  began  to  speak  of  oil 
under  the  property,  we  made  some  in¬ 
quiries  and  no  one  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  them.  We  have  seen  a  great 
deal  and  learned  a  lot.  One  thing 
should  be  written  in  large  letters; 
“Don’t  buy  until  you  can  see  and  in¬ 
vestigate.”  L.  K.  E. 

New  York 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  opinion 
confirmed  by  an  eye  witness  and  per¬ 
sonal  inspection.  Long  distance  buying 
and  investment  is  not  recommended  at 
any,  time.  We  thank  L.  K.  E.  for  his 
interest  in  making  the  investigation  and 
writing  us  the  result. 

When  I  read  letters  in  Publisher’s 
Desk,  I  think  farmers  are  the  easiest 
suckers  of  any  class.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
a  lack  of  knowledge  or  because  money 
comes  in  so  slowly  with  hard  work,  they 
believe  and  grab  at  frauds.  I  have 
dropped  more  good  money  than  I  like 
to  admit.  In  cattle  deals  money  slipped 
out  of  my  hands  before  I  fully  realized 
my  loss  in  making  the  deal.  They  stated 
their  offer  was  fair  and  immediately 
asked  a  prospective  buyer  nearly  four 
times  what  they  paid  me.  Stocks  too  are 
elusive  and  riches  take  wings,  especi¬ 
ally  when  one  speculates  in  stocks. 

Pennsylvania  m.  J.  m. 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  people  who 
make  foolish  bargains — the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  has  been  sold  to  city  people 
many  times.  Farmers,  however,  have 
more  confidence  in  human  nature  and 
being  close  to  nature  are  apt  to  take 
representations  at  face  value.  That  is 
why  we*  hope  our  readers  will  make 
note  of  the  earmarks  of  schemes  and 
protect  themselves. 


REDBIRD 


PROFITS  in  6  MONTHS 
from  Prolific  Pullets 


“I’m  sending  you  another  order  for  those 
wonderful  Grade-A  Chicks.  Two  years 
ago,  I  got  1,000  of  them.  The  pullets  were 
in  better  than  75%  production  at  six 
months  of  age.  They  went  up  to  better 
than  90%  in  the  coldest  weather.” — 
Earl  Hornberger,  Reinholds,  Penna. 
Many  other  customers  report  Redbird  Farm 
strain  pullets  in  50%  or  better  produc¬ 
tion  of  standard-size  eggs  at  six  months. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks  on 

Champ,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
All  Breeders  STATE-Blood-Tested 

R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain,  bred  over 
30  years  for  profit  factors.  Official  high 
record  of  334  eggs  in  year. 

NEW  H  AMPSH I  RES— Our  own  strain,  de¬ 
veloped  from  authentic  New  Hampshire 
stock.  Brad  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 225  to  240-egg  records. 
Our  hardy  New  England  strain  with 
good  body  weight. 

ROCK  -RED  CROSS  —  Selected  breeders 
from  our  own  Rock  and  Red  strains. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 

Redbird  Farm  Wrentham.  Mass. 


Wooltop  Farm  BEDS  are  a  distinctive  type — bred 
tor  years  to  combine  finest  meat  qualities  of  New 
Hampshires  with  the  EGG  LAYING  qualities  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  And  all  other  profit  factors 
have  been  retained! 

Now  we  offer  —  after  years  of  rigid  selection, 
ruthless  elimination,  development  of  family  per¬ 
fection,  the  steady  unhurried  progress  towards  a 
definite  goal  —  now  we  offer  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  from 

The  Cream  of  18,000  Breeders 

Ours  is  a  private  flock,  on  our  own  farm,  under 
our  own  supervision.  We  specialize  in  one  breed 
only.  Every  breeder  without  exception  is  Mass.- 
TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean!  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  Wooltop  Farm  Reds — it  will  lead  to  a 
profitable  investmeut. 

All  Chicks  Are  Hatched  From  Eggs  Produced  On 
Our  Own  Farm. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

EAST  PEPPERELL  7,  MASS. 


a  LG  E  R 

Golden  Hamps 


Prepare  For  The  Future 

Dressing  plants  all  over  the  country 
have  recognized  that  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  make  the  best  broiler  chicks. 
They  dress  clean  with  broad 
breasts,  yellow  skin  and  no  black 
pin  feathers. 

“Golden  Hamps”  are  tops  for  they 
are  light-colored,  fast-feathering, 
short-shanked  and  blocky-bodied 
money-makers  with  the  stamina 
to  live  and  grow. 

Send  for  our  big  il¬ 
lustrated  Free  Catalog 
and  learn  about  our 
genuine  dual  purpose 
New  Hampshires. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

Trade-Mark  Reg.  Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Wayside  Farm - 


BUSINESS 

BRED 


R.  I.  REDS 

and  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

This  is  our  20th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  Profitable  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Satisfied  customers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  shipping  territory.  In  Official 
Egg-Laying  contests  our  birds  have  made 
records  up  to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg 
mark.  4,000  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own  farm. 
Sexing  service  available  in  both  Reds  and 
Crossbreds.  Illustrated  circular  and  price 
list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smilh,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 

or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS — DeLava]  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Union,  N.  J. _ 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass, 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $13OO-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay ;  work  considered  essential ;  overtime  at  In- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 
WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteftore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr,  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  Insti¬ 
tution  for  mental  defectives:  good  physical  copdition; 
must  b©  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but 
need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State;  ages  18-60; 
$73  (plus  20%  emergency  increase)  per  month  and 
room,  board  and  laundry;  eight  hour  day.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village.  Thlells,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  on  large  Long 
Island  farm.  Wife  to  rtm  stand  in.  Summer.  New  5 
room  bungalow,  all  conveniences.  Good  pay.  Must  have 
good  references  and  a  hard  worker.  Machine  operated, 
no  animals  on  farm.  BOX  2659,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  For  children’s  institution  in  Westchester 
County,  assistant  cottage  mother.  Plain  cooking. 
BOX  2670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  creamery  worker;  prefer  one 
with  knowledge  of  making  cottage  cheese  and  butter- 
milk,  BOX  2668,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Truck  drivers  and  tractor  drivers;  steady, 
reliable  men;  good  wages.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  Union.  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  MANAGER:  Want  man  who  is  experienced  in 
raising  crops  and  handling  machinery.  Must  know 
registered  Guernsey  and  producing  Golden  Guernsey 
milk.  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey;  March  1st. 
BOX  2731,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  man  to  bo  practical  farmer  on 
dairy  farm  and  woman  -to  cook  for  few  farm  em¬ 
ployes;  must  be  sober,  reliable  couple;  good  wages. 
Write  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc,,  Union,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  Efficient  and  dependable  married  man  of 
good  habits  for  general  work  on  a  dairy  farm. 

Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle.  Good  house  and  top 
wages.  Position  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and 
schools.  Wife  occasional  part  time  help.  R.  W.  Howell, 
North  Branch.  N.  J.  Telephone  Somerville  177. _ 

FARMER:  Modern  dairyman,  also  experienced  with 
crop  machinery.  $150  monthly  to  start,  plus  board 
for  single  man;  modern  living  quarters  and  liberal 
food  privileges  for  married  man  with  small  family. 

Opportunity  for  capable,  conscientious  worker  looking 
for  permanency  and  advancement.  Jack  Yellen, 
Springville,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  family,  good  character, 
on  irrigated  vegetable  farm  on  Long  Island.  Full 
time  work  for  3  or  4  workers,  only  those  able  and 
willing  to  work  full  yearly  basis  need  apply.  Modem, 
heat,  electricity,  bath,  furnished  bungalow,  salary 
monthly.  Please  state  age,  experience,  salary  ex- 
pected,  etc.  Ill  first  letter.  BOX  2754,  Rural  N.-Y. 

SINGLE  Citizens  as  farm  hands  on  Institution  farm. 

No  milking.  $960  with  board,  room  and  laundry. 

48  hours  week,  holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L. 
Whitney.  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  pleasant  conditions,  private 
home,  agreeable  with  children.  Write  Mrs  T.  B. 
Hupband,  Darien,  Conn, _ 

MEN :  High  school  graduates-  to  enter #uncrowded  health 
field.  Prepare  for  registered  Nurse  Examination. 
Maintenance  and  cash  allowance  while  training.  Write 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  School  for  Nursing  for  Men, 
4401  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  4,  Penna. 

WANTED:  A  couple  to  tako  charge  of  11  aged  ladies, 
lawn,  buildings.  Write  Presbyterian  Home,  Newvilie, 
Pa. _ ____I 

MAN  wanted  for  general  dairy  and  farm  work.  Hol¬ 

stein  and  Guernsey  farm,  near  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
Preferably  man  with  small  family.  House  furnished, 
pleasant  location,  good  roads  and  school.  BOX  2801, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Housekeeper,  settled  person ;  modern  7  room 

house;  residential  neighborhood:  own  newly  furnished 
room  and  bath;  washing  machine;  2  adults,  child 
cared  for  by  mother.  Permanent  position.  Salary  $100 
month.  Write  Mrs.  1,  Kovitz,  1920  East  4th  St. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female;  salary  $1,200  a 

year  and  up:  if  you  are  in  good  physical  health, 
write  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  horseman  who  can  ride,  drive 
and  show  saddle  horses  and  ponies.  Must  understand 
clipping,  conditioning  and  showing  in  New  England 
sales  stable.  Steady  position.  Top  salary.  Must  have 
good  references.  Paine’s  Stock  Farm,  Franklin  Mass. 
Tel.  433. _ 

WANTED:  Clean,  tidy  woman  for  pantry  work  in 

small  Country  Institution.  Good  home,  fair  wages. 
BOX  2810,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  Manager:  Worker,  experienced,  orchards,  land¬ 
scapes,  poultry,  private  house.  New  Jersey.  Write 
BOX  238,  Suite  617,  1457  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
VETERAN  galo  experience  or  man  for  light  farming, 
mechanized,  livestock,  feed  crops,  house,  electricity. 
Harry  Yost,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Matron  for  small  institution.  Write  Pres- 
byterian  Home,  Newvilie,  Pa. _ 

FARM  Couple,  man  to  do  general  farming,  woman  to 
work  in  house;  must  be  fond  of  children.  New 
Jersey.  Excellent  wages.  BOX  2809,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
MISS  or  Mrs.  — Are  you  50  years  or  older  and  wish  to 

change  your  present  living  conditions?  Perhaps 
feeling  dependent  upon  relatives  or  struggling  alone. 
Do  you  wish  you  could  have  a  small  home  in  the 
country  with  a  reasonable  income?  If  so  here's  an 
opportunity.  My  Mother,  incapacited  with  arthritis, 
requires  some  one  to  take  caro  of  her.  1  have  built 
a  cozy  air  conditioned  bungalow  for  her  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  suburban  community  which  would  be  shared  by 
the  companion  wo  are  seeking.  In  addition  to  attend¬ 
ing  to  her  needs  your  duties  would  include  light 
housekeeping.  No  nursing  experience  necessary  only 
common  sense.  The  salary  is  $50  per  month  clear, 
which  under  present  conditions  Is  equal  to  $48  weekly 
for  anyone  maintaining  a  home  with  sustenance.  You 
will  have  your  own  private  bed-sitting  room,  bath, 
free  board  with  garden  surroundings.  Write  BOX  616, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  and  give  telephone  number  for 
appointment, _ 

HERDSMAN,  Married,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
care  and  management  of  purebred  Guernseys.  Five 
room  house  with  all  modern  conveniences,  fuel  and  milk 
furnished.  Ideal  living  and  working  conditons.  Tiffany 
Farms,  Lyme,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Mother’s  helper,  Protestant  home,  wages 
$15  weekly,  board  included.  Room  to  herself,  young 
woman  preferred.  Mrs.  Robert  Chappell,  293  Ocean 
Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 


BEEKEEPER  to  help  with  bees,  extracted  honey. 

Season.  March-September.  Write  Lavqm  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  Houseworker,  adult  family,  no  laundry, 
separate  quarters  over  garage.  25  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Write  William  C.  Rosenberg,  Ridge  Road, 
New  City,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  Woman,  general  housework,  plain  cooking. 

Modern  bungalow.  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  L.  I.  3  adults, 
child  3.  State  qualifications,  wages  desired.  BOX  2814, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  Experienced  working  manager, 

married,  modern  plant;  Poughkeepsie.  Good  wages 
and  bonus.  BOX  2811,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  A  cook  and  a  nurse  for  small  home  for  the 

aged.  Write  Presbyterian  Home,  Newvilie,  Pa. 

MANAGER  and  herdsman  for  120  acre  farm  18  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Herd  of  35  registered  Jerseys, 
small  flock  of  sheep  and  chickens.  General  hay  and  crop 
fanning,  complete  modem  machinery  and  modern  home 
with  all  conveniences.  Fine  opportunity  for  man  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  outstanding  Jersey  herd.  BOX  2827, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

-WANTED:  Good  cook  for  private  family,  smail  country 

place.  Conn.  Excellent  living  conditions,  private 
apartment  with  bath,  liberal  time  off,  many  privileges. 
Small  family  most  of  the  year.  Write  giving  age,  exper¬ 
ience,  salary  expected.  BOX  2828.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMERS:  Married  thoroughly  experienced  handling 

modern  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  New  York 
State.  Steady  job  modern  living  quarters;  write  age 
references,  experience,  size  of  family,  when  available, 
Balary  expected.  BOX  2824,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  Married  thoroughly  experienced  purebred 
herd  Guernseys  and  Holsteins  on  up-to-date  farm  in 
New  York  State  assume  full  charge  be  able  to  handle  help 
good  opportunity  modem  living  quarters,  write  age, 
experience,  references,  size  of  family,  salary  expected 
and  when  available.  BOX  2825,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  Foreman  married  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

equipped  with  modern  machinery,  modem  living 
quarters,  must  qualify  to  assume  full  charge.  Write 
fully  age,  experience,  references,  size  of  family,  salary 
expected,  when  available  only  men  seeking  permanent 
position  need  apply.  BOX  2826,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  dairy  farm.  State  salary  and 

experience.  BOX  2823,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Elderly  lady  to  assist  with  household  duties, 

someone  who  would  desire  a  wonderful  homo  rather 
than  high  salary,  BOX  2822,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  Home  oh  farm  giveB  in  exchange  for  light  work. 

BOX  2820,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  Married  experienced  all  branches  garden¬ 

ing,  care  of  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  machinery. 
Excellent  reference.  BOX  2819,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UOUPLE:  Modernized  small  house,  eggs,  vegetables 

plus  salary  for  part  time  or  fuU  time  work.  Garden¬ 
ing,  handyman;  general  housework.  Kenyon  R.  F,  D.  2, 
Allendale,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  work  on  truck  farm;  must 

drive  truck  and  tractor,  good  house  with  electricity, 
good  pay;  also  good  pay  for  extra  family  workers. 
BOX  2818,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED,  Single,  reliable,  farm  raised'  steady 

worker  for  poultry  farm.  Good  homo.  Paid  vacation. 
Write  age,  experience,  salary.  Moncheur,  Cuddeback- 
ville.  New  York. 


YOUNG  Girl  or  woman  wanted  as  mother’s  helper  and 

assist  with  housework;  2  young  children,  Christian 
family;  country  location,  1)4  hours  from  New  York  City. 
Own  room  and  bath,  good  home,  permanent  position. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Ladewig,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  or  telephone 
Mt.  Kisco  4593,  reverse  charges. 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  farmer’s  herd  of  overall  80 
head  Guernseys  with  reputation  of  constructive  breed¬ 
ing  and  good  triple  letter  A.R.  and  C.T.A.  records. 
Desire  only  person  able  and  interested  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  this  standing.  Good  wages,  modern  small  bungalow. 
No  liquor.  Details,  references  and  salary  first  letter. 
southeastern  Penna.  BOX  2816,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  To  take  care  of  3  year  old  girl,  light  house¬ 

work  in  excellent  small  country  home  near  Bedford, 
N.  Y.  Generous  time  off,  $120  per  month.  BOX  2817, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  Woman  to  do  housework;  man,  lawn,  garden, 
chickens,  general  repairs.  Country  place.  Live  in. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Edge,  Whitford,  Chester  County,  Penna. 
COUPLE  for  farm,  man  executive  ability,  knowledge 
of  cows;  wife  to  cook.  Dr.  Otto  Gitlin,  178-01 
90th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Republic  9-0988. _ 

ELDERLY’  independent  fanner  for  1st  of  April,  for 

small  country  place;  good  steady,  home  and  also 
some  wage.  Write  full  particulars  in  first  letter  to 
Dr,  Otto  Binder,  2104  N.  Hancock  St„  Phila.,  22,  Pa. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  for  dairy  farm  100  miles  from 

New  York  City.  Man  to  assist  on  farm  and  woman 
as  housekeeper  in  modem  up-to-date  home.  Owner  at 
home  only  on  week  ends.  Must  be  sober,  industrious, 
pleasant  to  enjoy  good  family  association.  BOX  2833, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  experienced  farm  hand,  young,  physi¬ 
cally  fit  for  modem  A-l  dairy  and  general  farm. 
Mechanically  equipped  tractors,  DeLaval  milkers  etc. 
Excellent  tenant  house  and  living  conditions.  Good 
proposition  to  man  of  right  qualification.  References 
necessary,  Nakoma  Farms,  Whitney  Rd.  Fairport,  N.  T. 

WANTED:  Woman  under  60  to  do  upstairs  work  and 

laundry  for  family  of  4  in  Vermont  village.  Bendix 
washer.  $100  a  month,  BOX  2829,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple,  man  to  work  small 

fami ;  woman  to  work  in  home.  Modern  apartment 
alj  conveniences,  salary,  privileges.  Write  George  8. 
Hinkins,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 

WANTED:  Farm  hand,  willing  to  board  himself;  $20 

a  week  for  42  hours  of  work,  with  house,  wood  and 
potatoes.  BOX  2835,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BARN  man,  experienced,  single  or  married,  $100 

month,  full  maintenance.  P.  O.  BOX  No  4 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

ASSISTANT  cook  for  a  well  established  organization. 

45  miles  outside  New  York.  Write  Silver  Hill 
New  Canaan,  Conn. _ 

FRUIT  man  to  work  and  take  charge  of  30  acre  fruit 

farm,  excellent  location,  all  Improvements;  60  miles 
from  New  York.  Write,  Leo  Lenten,  45  East  Main  St., 
Patchogue,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  men  for  farm  work,  with  or  with¬ 

out  experience:  state  wages  and  particulars.  BOX 
2841,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  dairyman  on  purebred  dairy  farm,  excellent 
wages  and  living  conditions  for  man  with  ability 
and  responsibility.  Begeaeres  Farm,  R.  D.  No  1 
Ithaca,  N,  Y. _ 

ENERGETIC  progressive  married  man,  experienced 

fruit,  dairy,  poultry;  take  charge  130  acre  general 
farm;  good  living  accommodations;  advantageous 
permanent  arrangement.  BOX  2851,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAMBERMAID  and  waitress.  Kitchen  woman  who 

would  like  to  wo-rk  with  excellent  cook.  (5  miles 
outside  New  York.  Write  Silver  Hill,  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  work  on  poultry  breeding  farm. 

must  be  sober  and  reliable;  separate  house  with  all 
improvements.  Write  fully.  Mason  Poultry  Farm, 
Milltown,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  private  home,  good  salary, 

^  [HTmam-iit  position  for  neat  and  agreeable  woman 
Write  Mrs  Julian  Harrison,  506  Heights  Road. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Djiiuci,  man  wun  some  knowledge  of  poultry  want 
on  modern  breeding  farm.  Must  be  sober,  industr 
ous  and  not  over  45.  Good  working  conditions,  eor 
fortable  living  quarters  and  excellent  opportunity  f 
advancement  to  the  right  man.  Write  giving  ft 
particulars  or  call  J.  D.  Chamberlain,  Cranbury,  N. 


, - »iinuniuu>i  niuiner  ana  sem 

age  daughter  in  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  own  room  a 
hath,  moderate  pay  in  pleasant  home.  BOX  28 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Man  outside,  knowledge  of  horses-  woi 
cook  and  housework  for  two.  E.  Wadswc 
BernardsvUIe,  N.  J.  Phone  782-M 


WANTED:  Dairy  farmer, 

House,  milk,  electricity. 
2845,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


machine  milking,  tractor. 
Southeastern,  Pa.  BOX 


All  f  I  '  rvcyJtV  IVli/r  lli it . 


......  ,v  x-nysicians  ranmy,  grown  son,  1 

Will  afford  nice  home  and  pleasant  surrounding 
Own  room,  bath ;  competent  mature  woman  preferret 
No  laundry.  Salary  $125  month.  Mrs.  Leon  N.  Golc 
berg.  175  N.  Broadway,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


MAN:  Experienced  vegetable  grower 
Clausen,  133-45  37th  Ave.,  Flushing,  N. 


muckland. 

Y. 


MAN  to  handle  and  repair  modern  machinery  on 
a  large  Connecticut  farm.  Responsible  and  neat 
worker.  Only  experienced  man  need  apply.  Single  or 
married  man  with  small  family.  BOX  2844,  R.  N.-Y. 


POULTRYMAN :  Must  be  well  experienced,  married, 
for  large  turkey  and  broiler  farm.  Modern  apart¬ 
ment,  gas,  electricity  and  beat.  Good  pay  and  bonus 
for  responsible  man.  Zom’s  Poultry  Farms,  Hemp¬ 
stead  Turnpike,  Bethpage,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hieks- 
ville  1672. 

REFINED  middleaged  woman,  care  of  2  children  of 
school  age;  small  apartment,  nice  home  and  $50 
monthly.  Write  Mrs.  Di  Garbo,  105  Van  Cott  Ave., 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Cooking,  serving  downstairs;  no 

laundry.  References.  $130  monthly,  own  room,  bath, 
radio.  Please  reply  giving  age,  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence.  P.  O.  BOX  375,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  plan  to  work  on  poultry  and  dairy  farm;  do 

a  little  of  everything.  Modern  farm.  Room  and  board, 
good  pay;  steady  work.  Manzoni’s  Poultry  and  Dairy 
Ranch,  Corara,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Selden  1703-J3. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Professional  couple,  2  children,  5)4, 

3%  years.  Liberal  time  off.  Own  room.  Real  home. 
$130  month.  Mrs.  Max  Gold,  1930  Anthony  Ave., 
New  York  City  57. 

WANTED:  Man  experienced  orchard  and  poultry 

management.  Good  wages.  Four-room  house  with 
bath  and  modernized  kitchen;  edge  of  western  Connecti¬ 
cut  village  with  churches  and  stores.  BOX  2842, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  girl  to  assist  mother  of  boy  6.  Must  be 

willing  and,  thorough.  Own  room  with  modem  bath 
attached  in  house  of  8  rooms,  beautiful  surroundings, 
near  bus,  1  hour  train  New  York.  Excellent  home, 
and  personal  Interest  in  right  girl.  Christians,  $100 
per  month.  Joseph  G.  McCue,  Ridge  Road,  Rumson, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Farm,  dairy,  general,  $3,000  down; 

stocked  and  equipped  for  immediate  income.  Give 
all  complete  details.  BOX  2862,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER,  40-60,  white,  Christian,  plain  cook¬ 

ing;  one  who  likes  children,  happy  home,  own  room 
with  radio.  Sundays  and  holidays  off.  $100  monthly, 
vacation  with  pay.  BOX  2852,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  steady,  year  round  job, 

general  dairy  farm.  Anyone  interested  apply  BOX 
63,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  Domestic:  Cooking  and  light  cleaning  for 

young  Westchester  County  family  with  3  children. 
Modem  kitchen.  Attractive  room  with  bath.  Hour  and 
quarter  from  New  York  City  on  train.  Husband  away 
during  Week.  Supply  names  and  addresses  of  references. 
Thomas  Gladwin,  Box  181,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

3AAN  and  wife,  or  single  or  widowed  woman  to  serve 

as  cottage  parents,  supervising  and  caring  for 
children  either  boys  or  girls  at  children's  school. 
Attractive  salary,  plus  room,  board,  laundry,  month's 
vacation  annually.  Comfortable  and  pleasant  accommo¬ 
dations.  Address  applications  Executive  Director,  St. 
Christopher's  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  small  motherless  home.  Widower, 

2  boys  aged  4  and  7.  Modem  conveniences  and  good 
home  for  person  who  appreciates  one.  Give  fuli  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  Clifford  P.  Conley.  155 
Gramatan  Drive,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

$100  a  month.  General  houseworker  for  Long  Island, 

close  to  New  York  City.  Good  home;  five  in  family. 
Plain  Christian  household.  Write  to  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wimmershoff,  14  Wall  St.,  New  York  City  or  call 
Roslyn  828. 

FARMHAND,  experienced,  single  or  married,  $100 

month,  full  maintenance,  P.  O.  BOX  No.  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Two  young  men  with  orchard  or  farming 

experience  as  assistant  to  manager  of  large  fruit 
farm  in  growing  apples,  peaches,  cucumbers,  etc.,  and 
in  operating  canning  business  in  Delaware.  M.  P. 
Smith  and  Sons  Co.,  Ine.,  90  West  St.,  New  York  6, 
New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  settled,  neat,  kindly,  permanent, 
congenial,  attractive;  New  York  City  Winters.  Plain 
cooking.  No  heavy  work.  $85.  BOX  2155,  406  East 
149th  St.,  Bronx  55,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER  for  165  acre  farm  near  Philadelphia. 

No  dairy.  Reasonable  wages.  Modem  home.  No 
drifters.  Must  be  industrious,  honest,  sober.  State 
wages  desired  and  references-.  BOX  2861,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARMER-Caretaker,  married,  on  gentlemans  estate. 

Complete  charge  eows,  poultry.  $150  month  plus 
percentage.  Beautiful  modem  home.  Real  opportunity 
for  advancement.  BOX  2859,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FEMALE  help  wanted:  Meat  and  vegetable  cook,  ex¬ 
perienced,  wanted  for  girls’  dormitory.  Permanent 
position.  BOX  2857,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE :  Excellent  permanent  position  open  to  man 

and  wife  in  refined  country  home.  Wife  must  be 
good  cook,  houseworker  and  laundress,  husband  able 
to  serve,  drive  and  be  generally  handy  inside  and 
about  grounds.  Fine  salary,  3  room  apartment  and 
use  of  car.  References  from  former  employers  essen¬ 
tial.  Write  BOX  317,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

WONDERFUL  opportunity  for  experienced  fanner. 

Forty  acre  farm,  1,000  layers,  4  cows,  feed  crops, 
modem  equipment,  located  between  two  main  high¬ 
ways  New  Brunswick.  Live  in.  All  conveniences. 
Write  full  details.  BOX  523-R-4,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

ELDERLY  woman,  housework,  2  children,  own  room 
and  bath;  country  In  Summer,  suburbs  in  Winter. 
Good  home  and  salary.  BOX  2880,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Handyman  caretaker  married  or  single  for 
small  farm  and  country  home.  Modem  house  all'  im¬ 
provements  for  living  quarters.  Permanent  pleasant 
position.  Write  to  Dr.  Joseph  Felton,  Lebanon,  New 
Jersey.  State  age,  experience,  references,  salary  desired. 

MAN,  married,  for  general  work  on  small  New  England 
farm.  April  or  sooner.  Opportunity  to  learn  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  methods  working  with  experienced 
manager  developing  high  production  herd.  Excellent 
farm,  buildings  and  equipment.  Living  quarters  have 
every  modem  convenience.  Only  one  bedroom  so  no 
children.  Owner  would  like  wife  to  do  some  housework; 
salary  in  accordance.  Give  experience,  details  and 
salary  you  would  like.  BOX  2867,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  farmer  tt>  operate  modem 
chicken  farm,  now  run  by  professional  man.  Reply 
to  O.  Albert,  Belmar,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  single  professional  man 

for  country  home.  Scandinavian  preferred.  No 
objection  to  child.  Write  O.  Albert,  Belmar,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Dairy  fanner.  Wife  board  help.  Youmans 
Farms,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Man  married  or  one  who  can  take  care 

of  self,  to  work  on  lawn  and  garden.  Complete 
separate  quarters.  Advise  age,  salary  expected.  Address 
BOX  2874,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  leant  and  work  with  turkeys,  incubation 
to  marketing.  25  minutes  from  New  York  bridge 
plaza.  Live  out  until  I  replace  fire  damage  to  resi¬ 
dence.  Fred  Eckes.  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Herdsman,  single,  15  Holsteins;  Surge- 
milkers  ;  $100  per  month  and  board ;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Veterans  note.  Fox  Hill  Farm,  Columbia,  Conn. 

ORCHARDMAN :  Apple  orchard  in  Central  Jersey 

requires  experienced  working  manager.  Permanent 
position  with  excellent  future.  Good  salary,  share  of 
profits  and  fully  improved  living  quarters.  BOX  2871 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  wanted  for  cooking  and  general  housework 
in  home  located  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Good 
wages,  private  room  and  bath.  Family  consists  of  3 
adults  and  boy  11  years  old.  Reply  stating  wages 
desired  and  experience.  BOX  2872,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  on  a  nicely  located  western 

New  York  modern  dairy  farm ;  registered  Holstein, 
offered  by  refined  man  age  42,  alone,  to  thoroughly 
reliable  single  man,  mother  and  son,  or  suitable 
party;  permanent.  BOX  2873,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  gardener  for  greenhouse,  flowers  and 
vegetable  garden.  Married  man.  Hudson  River 
section.  BOX  2875,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  modern  dairy  farm;  $115  per  month, 
house,  milk  fuel,  electricity,  garden.  A.  Heisser, 
Ethinebeck,  N.  Y.  Phone  Rhinebeck  520-F23. 

DO  YOU  want  a  happy  home?  Working  widow  with 

12  year  old  daughter  wants  housekeeper,  good 
salary,  no  heavy  work,  most  laundry  sent  out.  Give 
age,  experience,  references,  salary  desired.  If  possible, 
send  photo  BOX  2868.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single,  experienced  dairy  farmer:  steady 
position,  $100,  room  and  board.  Charles  Wagner, 
Mt.  Bethel,  N.  J.  R.  D.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  houseworker  and  plain  cook,  white,  under 
45,  country  dwelling,  vicinity  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Comfortable  quarters,  regular  hourg  and  routine.  $30 
weekly.  BOX  2876.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Dairyman  for  farm  pasteurizing  plant. 
Youmans  Farms,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  young  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 

Must  be  good  milker  and  familiar  with  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  living  conditions.  R.  B.  Gardiner, 
Maple  View  Farm,  Storrs,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  gardener,  age  57,  wife,  son  11. 

Greenhouse  experience,  capable  taking  full  charge, 
A-I  life-time  refemnee,  seeking  permanent  position 
on  estate.  State  salary,  etc.  James  A.  Breeman,  Broad- 
land  Farms,  R.  D,  No.  5.  Eikton,  Md. _ 

HERD  or  farm  manager,  age  35,  small  family.  Life¬ 

time  experience  in  operating  large  dairy  a  net  farm. 
Excellent  references.  BOX  2805,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCE8LLENT  homekeeper,  American,  middle  fifties, 

active,  healthy,  nursing,  dietetics,  companion,  good 
penman,  wishes  contact  small  discriminating  adult 
family.  Details  first  letter.  Worth  investigation.  BOX 
2803,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAN  produce  lots  of  vegetables,  eggs,  poultry  for 

some  institution;  experienced.  $60  month  plus  main- 
tenanee.  H.  Rich,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. _ 

POSITION  Wanted,  preferably  deg  kennel  or  outside 

poultry  farm  work,  by  mother  with  boy  14.  BOX 
2812,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  sober,  honest.  Wish  position 

as  caretakers,  beach  or  farm;  experienced;  not  do- 
mestics.  N.  M.  Banks,  250  E.  83rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
PRACTICAL  herdsman,  poultryman  and  farm  manager. 

Married,  accept  full  responsibility.  Available  April 
1st.  Good  wages  and  living  quarters  essential.  BOX 
2831,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER :  Married,  sober,  reliable.  Experienced  all 

phases  dairying  and  general  farming.  Capable  full 
charge.  Practical  and  high  school  training.  House 
essential.  Myron  Moore,  Montrose,  Pa.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  farmer  with  small  family;  experienced 

in  dairy  and  general  farming;  wants  job  to  run 
farm  for  owner  or  rent  one  on  share  or  money  basis, 
preferable  stocked  but  not  necessary.  BOX  2834, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  working  orchard  manager  wants  position  or 
share  crop  proposition  on  well  equipped  farm. 
Cornell  trained,  experience ;  complete  charge  large 
orchard,  selling,  packing,  storage,  hiring,  etc.  Modem 
house,  school,  good  wages,  proposition.  BOX  2836, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMER  single,  .56,  desires  position  on  small  place. 

Experienced  all  around  field  and  garden  work,  poul- 
try.  BOX  2839,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER,  caretaker,  small  estate.  50,  married, 

graduate  agricultural  college,  Denmark  citizen.  Ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  estate  management.  Available 
now.  BOX  2837,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HUSKY  married  man  of  40.  Caretaker,  chauffeur. 

gardener,  handyman,  psychiatric  nurse;  excellent 
references.  BOX  2850,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER  small  estate  or  helper  of  farmer  or 
gardener  of  large  farm  of  estate;  private  living 
quarters  BOX  2847,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER  of  24  years  experience  desires  responsi¬ 

ble  position  on  large  diversified  farm.  Small  family, 
college  graduate,  honest,  reliable  and  capable.  Full 
responsibility  if  full  charge  is  given.  Contractions! 
basis  plus  percentage.  BOX  2843,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  will  work  for  room,  board,  transportation;  2 

months;  Florida.  Carpenter.  Sehring.  Ailaben,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  well  recommended;  excellent 

cook,  general  houseworker;  gardener,  lawn,  general 
repairs,  general  useful;  experienced.  BOX  2866,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

SECRETARY,  Receptionist,  stenographer,  switchboard, 
experienced,  capable.  BOX  2854,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER,  Protestant,  wishes  position  in 
motherless  country  home  or  farm.  German-American 
preferred.  Write  full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  2869, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC, 

BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 

describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton.  N.  Y. 

NEW  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Just  off  the  press.  Don't  buy 

without  it.  Husted.  2488  Concourse,  New  York  City,  NY 

MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 

stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency,  65  Paterson  Bt.,  Augusta,  Me. _ 

DAIRY  PROPERTY  for  sale  in  Connecticut.  50  acres 

land,  large  spaced  dairy  with  fully  equipment  with 
modern  machinery;  daily  delivery  over  600  qts.  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail;  6  car  garage  built  with  brick  and 
cinder  blocks,  big  cinder  block  barn  for  32  head 
cattle,  3  chicken  coops.  Buildings  are  new,  3  years  old ; 
4  trucks,  6  room  house.  This  place  will  be  sold  direct- 
ly  from  owner.  BOX  2637.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  30  acres,  apple  and  peach  trees,  road 

stand,  some  bearing,  no  dwelling.  Price  $15,000. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  12  miles  from  Stroudsburg 

and  98  miles  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Main 
State  highway  farm.  70  acres  perfectly  level  fields. 
Brick  and  frame  house  of  8  rooms,  bath  and  electricity. 
Large  barn.  Machine  shed.  Outbuildings,  Excellent 
water  supply.  This  farm  is  in  one  of  the  best  farming 
sections  of  Penna.,  and  only  4  miles  from  the  world 
famous  Pocono  Mountain  resort  region.  Very  low  taxes. 
Also  ideal  business  location.  $11,000.  Write  for  catalog. 
Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

FARM  PLOTS :  7)i  acres  wooded  $325.  Also  2% 

acres  $225.  Others  1)4  to  25  acres.  Suitable  for 
poultry,  gardening.  Easy  terms.  SaFranek,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Large  home,  two  garages,  cabins.  28 

acres  in  Dutchess  county.  Details  available  to 
interested  parties.  Owner  BOX  2746,  Rural  N.-Y 

WANTED  to  rent,  medium  sized  farm,  equipped, 

stocked,  or  share  basis.  Please  state  when  available. 
BOX  2749.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  700  acre  farm,  450  tillable,  rich,  level 

soil.  Timber,  electricity,  close  to  big  town,  good 
roads,  including  100  eows,  70  young  stock,  7  horses, 
every  kind  of  farm  machinery,  good  income;  price 
includes  3  sets  of  farm  buildings.  $40,000,  terms. 
H.  Burnham,  Delhi,  New  York. 


- „  -  — ,  udttui  id!  ill.  _  _ r  w_ 

head  of  cattle  or  600  sheep.  2  houses,  main  house 
has  bath,  telephene  and  electricity.  Bam  room  for 
200  tons  hay.  Main  buildings  painted,  all  have  slate 
roofs.  Gravity  spring  water  supply.  Wonderful  location 
for  a  gentleman’s  estate.  Price  $14,000.  Earle  A. 
Howard.  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRE  productive  farm,  25  head  cattle,  team. 

equipment;  only  $4,500;  fruit;  creek,  lakesite ;  8 
room  farmstead,  electric;  dairy  barn,  tile  silo 
garage,  poultry  house.  Write  about  S771  QE.  West’s 
Farm  Agency,  Brokers.  Walter  Shipherd,  22  James- 
town  St-,  Randolph,  N,  Y. 


FARM  near  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  producing  from  75  to 

100  tons  of  hay  and  alfalfa;  good  clear  soil,  large 
enough  to  grow  more  crops;  modem  machinery;  modern 
home.  Share  crop  or  rent.  State  full  experience.  BOX 
2804,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR.  SALE:  Dairy  and  poultry  108  acre  farm,  alfalfa 

land.  Eastern  New  York;  mile  to  church,  school 
store;  2  miles  to  milk  plant.  Lately  remodled  9  room 
house,  hardwood  floors,  running  water,  bath,  electricity 
telephone;  concrete  stable,  33  stanchions,  running 
water,  electricity,  milking  machine,  lately  up  to  date 
built  milk  house  with  milk  cooler  and  water  heater 
3  car  garage,  2  henhouses  capacity  600;  machinery 
house.  All  buildings  have  electricity  and  newly  roofed 
and  painted.  38  head  livestock,  team,  400  laying  hens 
Complete  farm  machinery,  including  2  tractors.  Never 
failing  stream  runs  entire  length  of  farm.  School  bus 
passes  house.  Complete,  $16,000,  bare  $8,000.  BOX 
2802,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- - - -  U  OV-iOO,  VJ  UjUIU 

bus  line.  BOX  2800,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


a /»  n a “  u  wiuiici  i<ii in,  inouern  o 
$b,8()0.  George  Coll  ester,  Springfield.  Mass. 


hens,  equipment;  reported  income  $17,722-  fruit-  9 
room  home,  bath;  garage;  2  poultry  houses  2,000  ben 
capacity  other  buildings ;  priced  for  immediate  sale. 
Pittslniv"-hU^  16°^P  <^'  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers, 


WANTED:  Part  of  house,  country  or  village;  Easte 

New  York.  Retired  couple.  BOX  2807.  Rural  X.- 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  133 . 
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SCIpH«rECT  RBD  ROSB  FEEDS 

machine.  This  was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
It  was  in  1846 -A  CENTURY  AGO -that  Elias  labor-saving  inventions,  and  one  of  impor- 
Howe,Jr.,sonofa  farmer  and  miller  at  Spencer,  tance  to  the  mixed  feed  industry -for  sewing 
Massachusetts,  patented  the  original  sewing  machines  are  a  vital  part  of  our  business. 


In  1842- FOUR  YEARS  BEFORE  HOWE’S 
PATENT- the  first  John  W.  Eshelman  started 
producing  feed  in  his  water-powered  mill 
near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandson, 
John  W.  Eshelman,  born  at  this  mill  site,  be¬ 
came  an  expert  with  sewing  machines,  and 
in  1913  invented  the  famous  thread-drawing 
machine  now  in  world-wide  use. 

Today  he  manufactures  the  bags  which  carry 


Red  Rose  Feeds  to  feeders  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Each  year  since  1918 
many  millions  of  Red  Rose  bags  have  been 
economically  produced  in  the  Eshelman 
plant.  Thus,  creative  genius,  as  well  as 
science  and  progress,  protect  Red  Rose 
Quality- built  up  through  104  years  of 
specializing. 
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When  the  Sap  Starts  Running,  it  is  a  Sure  Si&n  of  Spring 
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Maple  Sugar  Time 

By  Earle  W.  Gage  . 

OT  even  the  return  of  the  birds  from  the 
sunny  Southland  is  more  welcome  to  the 
maple  sugar  makers  of  the  Northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  eastern  Canada, 
than  the  joyous  Springtime  message,  “Sap’s 
running!”  Thus,  with  the  first  soft,  warm  days 
and  frosty  nights  of  March,  an  army  of  100,000 
farmers  will  enter  the  farm  forests  to  tap 
25,000,000  trees  to  revive  one  of  our  oldest 
home  industries.  Generations  before  the  white 
man  discovered  the  art  of  refining  pure,  white 
granulated  sugar,  the  sweet  products  of  the 
sugar  maple  tree  furnished  pioneer  homes 
with  sugar.  Again,  when  there  is  a  shortage 
of  sugar,  we  turn  to  this  majestic  tree  for 
Nature’s  rare  gift.  This  Spring,  farmers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  capture  millions 
of  barrels  of  this  “liquid  sunshine,”  as  the  sap 
of  the  sugar  maple  is  known,  and  transform 
this  into  some  50,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar  and  syrup,  adding  about 
$30,000,000  to  the  farm  income, 
besides  providing  consumers  with 
a  most  delicious  sweet. 

Maple  syrup  and  sugar  are 
American  products.  At  the  time  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  sugar  was 
produced  from  the  maple  trees  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  industry  re¬ 
ceived  encouragement  from  the 
little  warrior.  Large  groves  of 
maple  trees  were  planted  and  con¬ 
siderable  attention  paid  to  them, 
but,  as  the  yield  of  sugar  was 
small,  the  industry  soon  died  out. 

About  that  time  the  sugar  beet 
came  into  prominence,  and  a  little 
later  the  cane  sugar  industry  was 
developed  in  the  tropics.  The  earli¬ 
est  white  explorers  in  America 
found  the  Indians  making  sugar 
from  the  maple  tree.  In  districts 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Indians 
were  producing  large  quantities,  and  for  the 
past  400  years  this  district  has  led  the  world 
in  maple  products.  Along  with  corn  and 
potatoes,  the  early  settlers  learned  from  the 
Indians  of  this  pleasant,  early  Spring  harvest 
when  sap,  lying  stored  in  the  roots  of  the  hard 
maple,  quickened  into  life  and  then  mounted 
upward,  carrying  nourishment  to  new  buds. 
With  the  red  man,  the  return  of  Spring  was 
a  season  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  catch  of  the 
first  maple  sap  was  a  symbol  and  formed  an 
important  part  in  the  elaborate  ceremony  of 
Indian  tribes  who  lived  among  the  maple 
groves  of  the  East.  The  territory  of  the 
Ottawas  was  rich  in  sugar  maples,  and  these 
Indians  held  a  solemn  festival  while  the  sap 
was  being  boiled  down  into  syrup  and  sugar. 
A  medicine  man  made  an  offering  of  the 
thickened  syrup  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  as  the  most  fitting  gift  known  to  the 
Indian.  1 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  white 
man,  the  Indians  had  learned  to  extract  and 
concentrate  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree.  The 
trees  were  gashed  with  the 
tomahawk  in  a  slanting 
direction,  and  the  sap 
caught  as  it  dripped  by 
spiles  made  of  bark  or 
wood,  into  wooden  dishes 
or  those  made  from  clay. 

Then  the  sap  was  placed 
in  wooden  logs,  hollowed 
out,  into  which  red-hot 
stones  were  cast,  until 
finally  the  sap  was  boiled 
down.  In  the  meantime, 
dirt  and  ashes  had  been 
added  to  the  product,  but 
still  it  was  delicious  to  the 
red  man.  Later,  the  tribes 
learned  to  make  large 
clay  vessels  in  which  they 
boiled  the  sap.  Thus  was 
heralded  the  era  of  the 
modern  evaporator,  in 
which  the  finest  product 
is  made. 

There  are  some  70  va¬ 
rieties  of  maple  trees  in 
the  world,  seven  of  them 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 


but  only  one  of  these  yields  sugar  in  a 
commercial  quantity.  This  is  the  famous  hard 
or  sugar  maple,  which  thrives  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  Great  Lakes,  whose  beautiful  leaf  is 
the  emblem  of  Canada.  In  21  States  and  the 
four  eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  thousands 
of  farmers  are  getting  ready  to  operate  their 
sugar  bushes  or  groves.  New  York  State  leads 
in  maple  sugar  production,  closely  followed 
by  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  neighboring  districts 
where  the  hard  maple  tree  thrives.  In  Canada, 
Quebec  is  the  leader.  Census  returns  show 
that  the  total  value  of  the  maple  products  crop 
in  Quebec  was  27  per  cent  greater  than  the 
combined  value^of  all  the  fruit  gathered  from 
orchards,  gardens  and  vineyards.  One  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  maple  products  is 
a  farmers’  co-operative  organization  of  3,000 
members,  which  operates  a  large  plant  at 
Plessisville,  Quebec.  The  largest  maple  sugar 
bush  is  located  some  12  miles  north  of  North 


Bay,  Ontario,  where  an  association  leases  a 
large  block  of  forest  from  the  government. 
This  region  contains  30,000  maple  trees,  which 
keep  a  large  evaporator  busy  day  and  night 
during  the  six  weeks’  season  of  sap  running. 

In  the  old  days,  when  cane  sugar  and  corn 
molasses  were  luxuries  and  priced  high, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  maple  sap  went  into 
the  making  of  sugar,  and  only  20  per  cent  into 
syrup.  Today,  these  proportions  are  exactly 
reversed,  chiefly  because  maple  products  now 
cater  to  a  luxury  market.  In  Canada,  the  maple 
sugar  industry  is  organized  on  a  sound  basis, 
which  permits  the  consumer  to  purchase  maple 
products  with  confidence.  By  means  of  pure 
food  and  label  laws,  the  “mixers,”  who  deal 
in  substitutes,  have  been  dealt  with  effectively. 
Research  workers,  by  developing  new  and 
more  delectable  maple  sap  derivatives,  are 
creating  a  widening  market  for  maple  products. 

The  ancient  industry  retains  its  alluring  and 
romantic  side.  Now  as  in  olden  days,  old  and 
young  alike  love  to  visit  the  sugar  camp  on 
mild  Spring  days  and  taste  anew  the  varied 
joys  of  a  “sugaring-off”  party.  The  voices  of 
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the  men  and  women,  as  they  work,  laughing 
as  they  plod  the  snowy  trails,  make  delightful 
sounds.  Then,  in  the  evening,  to  sit  by  the  fire 
of  the  great  evaporator  in  the  sugar  house, 
watch  the  sap  boil  down  to  syrup  and  taste 
the  delicious  product  in  the  form  of  wax  on 
hard  snow,  makes  a  perfect  ending  to  a  perfect 
day.  Such  was  the  sugaring-off  of  decades  ago 
and  such  it  is  today  where  sugar  groves  are 
operated  for  two  to  four  weeks  in  the  Spring, 
year  after  year. 

Tapping  the  tree  is  performed  by  boring  a 
hole  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  into  the  tree, 
about  30  inches  from  the  ground.  The  bark 
is  chipped  away  and  made  clean,  a  spile  or 
metal  spout,  usually  with  a  wire  hanger  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bottom,  is  driven  into  the  hole, 
and  a  bucket  made  of  tin,  holding  about  three 
gallons,  is  hung  to  the  wire.  Best  products 
are  made  in  bushes  where  the  buckets  are 
equipped  with  covers  to  keep  leaves  and  dirt 
out  of  the  sap.  It  took  maple  sugar 
makers  a  long  time  to  discover 
that  as  much  sap  could  be  secured 
from  a  small  hole  as  a  large  one. 
The  sap  is  forced  out  by  internal 
pressure,  and  a  very  small  opening 
will  relieve  that  pressure,  causing 
the  sap  to  flow  as  rapidly  as  from 
a  larger  hole.  The  average  tree  is 
tapped  on  one  side,  but  larger 
maples  carry  two  or  three  buckets. 

Sugar  outfits  range  all  the  way 
from  200  to  5,000  buckets,  and 
the  size  of  gathering  units  and 
evaporator  must  be  in  keeping 
with  the  number  of  trees  tapped. 
Sap,  like  milk,  deteriorates  quickly 
after  it  leaves  the  tree.  A  tank 
holding  75  to  100  gallons  is 
mounted  on  a  wooden  sled  and 
drawn  through  the  woods  by  a 
team  of  horses,  as  men  gather  sap 
from  the  trees  and  empty  it  into  the 
screened  top.  This  is  emptied  into  a  50  to  100 
barrel  storage  tank  at  the  sugar  house,  which 
by  means  of  gravity,  automatically  feeds  sap 
to  the  evaporator  to  be  boiled  down.  Maple  sap, 
as  it  comes  from  the  sugar  maple,  is  a  very 
dilute  solution  containing  from  95  to  98  per 
cent  water  and  about  three  per  cent  of  sugar 
and  small  .quantities  of  mineral  constituents. 
The  making  of  maple  syrup  or  sugar  consists 
primarily  of  removing  the  surplus  water 
which,  as  all  sugar  makers  know,  is  by  means 
of  evaporation.  Either  an  evaporator  or  steam 
coil  system  is  used  to  do  this.  An  evaporator 
consists  of  a  series  of  pans,  six  inches  deep, 
40  inches  wide,  and  from  10  to  18  feet  long, 
according  to  the  number  of  trees  to  be  served. 
The  evaporator  pan  has  a  corrugated  bottom 
which  serves  to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
There  are  partitions  from  side  to  side,  opening 
at  alternate  ends,  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches. 
The  sap,  the  flow  of  which  is  regulated  from 
the  storage  tank,  enters  the  evaporator  at  the 
far  end,  near  the  smoke  stack,  and  slowly 
moves  across  the  length  of  the  pan,  circulating 
from  side  to  side  around  the  partitions,  until 

it  finally  reaches  the  other 
end,  by  which  time  it 
has  been  reduced  to  the 
desired  density,  the  water 
boiled  out.  A  little 
additional  cooking  in  the 
syrup  pan  finishes  it  into 
syrup  weighing  about  12 
pounds  to  the  gallon. 

How  is  it  possible  for  the 
hard  maple  to  provide  man 
with  a  product  which 
comes  from  no  other  tree? 
It  is  because  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  dissolves  and 
holds  in  solution  certain 
mineral  elements,  which 
moisture,  so  charged,  finds 
its  way  into  the  roots  of 
the  tree  and  then  into  the 
wood.  It  then  ascends  to 
the  leaves,  through  which 
it  passes  and  from  which  a 
very  large  portion  is 
evaporated  or  transpired. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  large 
maple  tree  bearing  a  big 
top  transpires  150  tons  of 
water  in  a  season. 


Gathering  sap  is  harvest  time  in  the  maple  sugar  grove,  and  everyone  pitches  in  and  helps,  and 

enjoys  doing  it. 


In  the  large  commercial  groves,  pipe  lines  are  used  to  carry  maple  sap  directly 

to  the  sugar  house. 


Selecting  and  Crossbreeding  Beef 

Cattle 

By  R,  W.  Duck 

Record-of-performance  testing  with  dairy 
cattle  has  proven  to  be  of  benefit  in  de¬ 
veloping  improved  strains  within  all  the  milk¬ 
ing  breeds,  for  the  increased  production  of 
both  milk  and  butterfat.  Because  these  units 
are  easily  determined  and  visible,  and  also 
because  the  best  dairy  heifers  are  usually 
retained  in  the  home  herd,  it  has  been  fairly 
easy  to  proceed  with  this  work.  However, 
when  such  testing  is  applied  to  beef  bulls,  it 
presents  more  difficulties,  because  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  beef  cows  are  range  bred,  and  after 
coming  off  grass,  their  offspring  are  usually 
shipped  to  feeders  for  final  fattening.  It  is 
therefore  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  im¬ 
possible,  to  obtain  accurate  records  of  per¬ 
formance  for  the  progeny  of  most  beef  bulls. 
Quite  a  few  constructive  breeders  of  beef 
cattle  are,  however,  becoming  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  performance  testing,  es¬ 
pecially  as  interpreted  in  terms  of  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gains  attained. 

Show  Ring  Records 

While  basically  there  is  nothing  especially 
new  in  this  idea  it  needs  to  be  more  broadly, 
accurately  and  specifically  applied.  When  our 
beef  breeds  were  still  being  formed,  leading 
breeders  often  kept  individual  records  of  the 
gains  and  finish  made  by  bullocks  sired  by 
their  different  bulls.  In  many  instances,  this 
was  the  only  method  by  which  they  selected 
and  concentrated  the  blood  of  their  best  trans¬ 
mitting  sires.  As  fat  stock  shows  became  more 
common  and  prominent,  the  show  ring  was 
used  as  the  yardstick  of  measurement.  Here 
the  emphasis  was  and  still  is  placed  on  degree 
of  finish,  dressing  percentage  and  quality  of 
the  carcass.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gain  have  not  been  tested  on 
the  tan  bark,  except  as  they  may  be  correlated 
with  ability  to  take  on  a  smooth,  high  finish, 
the  show  ring  has  done  much  to  help  develop 
and  standardize  our  better  doing  kinds  of 
beef  cattle. 

Records  of  Performance 

The  big  disadvantage  of  using  show  ring 
winnings  as  a  guide  for  the  transmitting  ability 
of  a  bull,  is  that  economy  of  production  re¬ 
ceives  little  if  any  consideration.  In  order  to 
obtain  information  relative  to  this  important 
matter,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Montana  Experiment 
Station  is  conducting  progeny  tests  with  beef 
bulls  to  observe  and  compare  variations  in 
their  transmitting  ability  for  efficient  beef 
production.  The  object  of  these  comprehen¬ 
sive  breeding  investigations  is  to  measure  not 
only  the  carcass  quality  of  steers  slaughtered, 
sired  by  various  bulls,  but  also  their  rate  and 
efficiency  of  gain.  The  steers  sired  by  these 
bulls  are  fattened  in  record-of-performance 
tests  at  the  U.  5.  Range  Station  at  Miles  City 
and  Bozeman,  Montana,  and  unless  they  sire 
efficient  and  rapid  gaining  calves,  the  bulls 
are  not  used  for  further  experimental  breed¬ 
ing.  Each  bull  used  in  the  experiment  is  bred 
to  about  30  Hereford  range  cows  selected  at 
random. 

A  recent  progress  report  of  this  test,  con¬ 
cerning  the  gains  made  by  steer  calves  sired 
by  six  Hereford  bulls,  shows  that  one  bull, 
LIB  Domino  2nd,  was  first  in  almost  every 
comparison.  This  included  such  ii^erns  as  daily 
gains,  feed  required  per  100  pounds  of  gain, 
slaughter  and  carcass  grade,  sales  value  per 
steer,  total  feed  costs,  and  cash  returns  per 
steer.  As  to  the  important  consideration  of 
average  returns  per  steer  above  feed  and 
marketing  costs,  the  calves  sired  by  LIB 
Domino  2nd  were  almost  $16  more  than 
those  sired  by  the  next  best  bull.  There  was 
no  significant  difference  between  gains  and 
returns  of  the  steer  calves  sired  by  the  other 
five  bulls. 

It  is  especially  important  to  note  that  all 
the  steers,  when  finished,  graded  about  the 
same;  all  were  good  plus  to  choice,  but  the 
vital  difference,  in  terms  of  profit,  was  in 
the  feed  requirement  as  related  to  degree  of 
finish.  This  top  ranking  bull  is  described  as 
being  a  big,  rugged  individual  and  not  bad 
looking;  but  from  a  show  ifing  consideration, 
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he  probably  would  not  have  placed  first  if 
these  bulls  had  been  judged  as  a  class.  No 
one  can  look  at  a  bull  and  tell  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  what  his  transmitting  ability 
will  be  in  terms  of  efficient  gains  made  by  his 
calves.  There  is  therefore  a  need  for  more 
record-of-performance  testing  with  beef  bulls, 
in  order  to  establish  strains  of  beef  cattle  that 
will  breed  true  for  high  efficiency  and  low 
cost  of  gains. 

Crossbreeding  Beef  Cattle 

Crossbreeding  beef  cattle  has  not  been  ex¬ 
tensively  practiced,  because  most  breeders  who 
were  trying  to  improve  their  herds  preferred 
to  have  the  superior  uniformity  that  results 
from  the  continuous  use  of  good  registered 
beef  bulls,  when  only  one  breed  is  used.  Even 
though  hog  producers  frequently  follow  the 
practice  of  crossing,  their  so-called  cross¬ 
breeding  usually  is  done  by  mating  different 
strains  that  are  not  closely  related,  instead  of 
using  males  and  females  of  different  breeds 
that  are  either  registered  or  are  eligible  to 
be  registered  by  a  recognized  breed  associa¬ 
tion.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in 
order  to  be  superior,  crossbred  offspring  must 
be  proven  to  be  better  for  type,  uniformity, 
conformation,  health,  profit,  productiveness, 
and  all  other  desired  improvements  that  are 
being  sought,  than  the  best  individual  that 
entered  into  the  original  parent  cross.  This 
vital  point  is  frequently  disregarded  or  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  not  a  fair  nor  accurate  comparison 
to  cross  a  Hereford  bull  on  either  Angus  or 
Shorthorn  cows,  and  then  state  that  his  calves 
are  an  improvement  over  purebred  or  grade 
calves,  unless  calves,  from  the  same  cows  have 
been  obtained  from  comparable  bulls  of  the 
same  breed  as  the 
cows,  and  these  calves 
also  tested  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  to  the 
crossbreds.  It  requires 
so  much  time,  money, 
skill  and  patience  to 
do  this  that  very  few 
ranchers  or  farmers 
can  afford  to  do 
record-of-performance 
work.  It  should  there¬ 
fore  be  carried  on 
cooperatively  with 
breeders  through  state 
and  federal  aid.  The 
most  common  beef 
cattle  cross  is  to  use 
a  White  Shorthorn 
bull  on  black  beef  type 
cows  in  order  to  obtain 
blue  roan  steers,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  superior 
qualities  as  feeders. 

However,  this  point 
has  never  been  ac¬ 
curately  tested,  even 
though  some  experi¬ 
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ment  station  investigators  who  have  also  made 
this  cross,  reported  that  such  steers  gained 
better  than  supposedly  comparable  feeder 
steers,  carrying  the  blood  of  one  breed  only. 
There  has  been  no  official,  cross  breeding 
cattle  experiment  of  the  three  major  beef 
breeds,  made  exclusively  with  record-of-per¬ 
formance  tested  beef  bulls.  Such  a  cross¬ 
breeding  test  is  the  only  way  that  the  real 
value  and  importance  of  this  work  could  be 
accurately  ascertained. 

Crossbreeding  Tests 

At  the  present  time,  a  rather  extensive  cross¬ 
breeding  trial  with  beef  cattle  is  also  being 
conducted  by  the  B.  A.  I.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Montana  (Continued  on  Page  154) 


Great  depth  of  body  is  combined  with  excellent 
quality  and  smoothness  throughout  by  this  young 
Aberdeen- Angus  bull,  Senator  Dell’s  Evolution,  now 
being  used  in  the  herd  at  Heckett  Oakwood  Farms 
in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania.  Bulls  of  this 
desirable  beef  type  and  conformation  are  the  kind 
that  sire  good  doing  feeder  steers. 


HHF  Dover’s  Nugget  was  Grand  Champion  Hereford  bull  at  the  1944  New  York 
Hereford  Breeders  Show  and  Sale.  He  was  consigned  by  John  E.  Redman  of 
Ontario  County,  and  bought  by  Walter  C.  Heasley,  Jr.,  of  Tompkins  County, 


Shorthorns  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  fit  in  well  with  a  general  farm  program,  many  strains  of  this 
breed  are  excellent  milk  producers,  and  their  calves  make  desirable  animals  to  fatten  into  market  topping 
steers.  This  uniform  group  of  Shorthorn  heifers  are  allowed  outdoors  all  Winter,  at  Conner  Prairie  Farms 

Hamilton  County ,  Indiana. 


•  -  ....  ..J 
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DIBBLE’S 


TESTED  SEED  OATS 

Total  U.  S.  crop  far  above  average. 
But  due  to  rain  delayed  plantings, 
hardy  northern  grown  SEED  OATS — 
Dibble  quality  —  will  be  short.  De¬ 
mand  for  Dibble’s  acclimated  Seed 
Oats  will  be  heavy.  We  haven’t 
enough  for  U.-S.  —  but  plenty  for 
our  trade.  So  order  early. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Brand 

has  been  famous  for  years.  Average 
weight  40-42  pounds  per  bushel. 
Thoroughly  Cleaned — Screened  —  Graded 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

tells  about  this  outstanding  OAT,  also 
Barley  —  Corn  —  Alfalfa  —  Clover 
Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


**«!& 


New  booklet  explains  why 

Funk  G  Hybrids  outproduce  others 

Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  silage 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Funk  G  Hybrids. 
These  are  the  hybrids  that  year  after  year 
outproduce  other  varieties  of  corn.  Our  new 
booklet  explains  why  they  withstand  storms, 
drought  and  most  insects.  This  year  make 
|  sure  you,  too,  get  bigger  yields — better  corn. 

Write  for  Free  booklet  today. 

A.H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  32T  LandisviUe»PemuL 


HYBRID  CORN 
BOOKLET 
.  WRITE  TODAY  . 


CORN 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


New  Long  Tendergreen 
Bean,  also  called  Lcng.een 


— HARRIS  SUDS — 

This  new  round-podded  bush  bean  has  been  giving  consistently  heavy 
yields  for  several  years.  The  handsome  pods  of  excellent  quality  average  an 
inch  longer  than  other  green  varieties.  Best  of  all,  it’s  early  I  This  is  just 
another  variety  for  which  the  name  of  Harris  has  become  famous. 

Our  seeds  are  northern  grown,  which  means  they  mature  earlier  and  have 
extra  vitality.  Add  to  these  high  yield  and  superior  quality  and  you 
have  seeds  that  are 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners'  and 
‘  Florists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

—1946  CATALOG  imv  Amdij - 


GROW  JUNG’S  FINE  "WAYAHEAD” 


tomato. 

Cream 

Earliest 


Dept. 


Big  Bed  Fruit  ripening  as  early  as 
July  4.  Regular  price  15o  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will 
send  you  atrial 
packet  of  this 
Giant  Carrot, 

Lettuce  and 
Radish,  aJso  a 
packet  each  of  our 
Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
to  beautify  your  garden. 

All  6  packets  for  10c;  in 
Canada  20c.  A  Premium 
Coupon  sent  with  each 
collection,  also  our  beauti¬ 
ful  free  catalog  of  bargains 
In  Seeds,  Plants,  Hybrid 
Corn,  Vicland  Oats. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 

5,  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


turpee’s 

CAUD 


Strikingly  veined  and  s%  — ...  _c 
variegated, in  gorgeous  jj**VM*» 
reds,  greens  and  whites. 

No  two  alike.  Unique  as 
house  plants;  effective 
in  garden  shade.  Start  early.  Order 
NO  W.  3  Bulbs 25c;  15  for  $1,  postpaid. 
,  Burpee's  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalog  Free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

694  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 

SEEDS  -  PLANTS  >  TREES 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
TO  BPS  TREERY — NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE,  CANADA 


Giant  Zinnias 

5  Giant  &s*er*, 
RestNiarigoW5 

Mi-PMs.lwW' 


The  "Old  Reliable"  Seed  House 


VERY  SPECIAL — to  Make  New  Friends 
for  Maule's  Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 
Think  of  getting  all  these  choicest  flower  seeds  for  only 
10c!  You’ll  have  7  leading  Colors  of  Giant  Zinnias,  dahlia- 
flowered,  Bin.  across — 5  Best  Colors  Maule  Giant  Asters, 
chrysanthemum-like— 4BestKinds  carnation-flow- 
red  Marigolds — 4  Best  Colors  fragrant  Petu¬ 
nias  for  yonr  garden  and  window  boxes — ALL  20 
postpaid,  in  4  big  25c-Pkts.,  for  loads  of  lovely 
flowers  all  summer  and  fall.  SendJDinu ;  Podoyf 

I  Wm.  Henry  Maule  230  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa 

Send  Dollar  Flower  Garden 


□  ^ _ _ _ _ 

NoV  4 1  6  i  Enclosed  is  10c, 


Maule's  Seed 
Book  FREE 

Dependable  descrip¬ 
tions  and  pictures  of 
best  Vegetables  for 
bumper  crops,  new¬ 
est  early  kinds.  Fin¬ 
est  flowers  too.  Send 
postcard ,  or  coupon. 

’"I 
_  I 
I 
I 


□  Send  Maule's 

Seed  Book  FREE, 


Name. 


R.D.  or  St.- 


P.O.&  State - 


Choosing  an  Orchard  Site 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  this 
Spring  that  1945  was  the  year  of  the 
big  freezes  so  far  as  the  orchards  in 
the  eastern  United  States  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Almost  all  of  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  States  in  the  East  reported  a  new 
low  in  apple  production  last  year.  The 
warmest  March  on  record  was  followed, 
as  many  of  us  feared  it  would  be,  by 
cold  weather  in  late  April  and  early 
May.  Most  apple  trees  came  into  bloom 
from  one  to  three  weeks  ahead  of 
normal.  From  this  wreckage  wrought 
by  frost  and  freezes,  and  other  ornery 
weather  tricks  like  rain  and  poor 
pollination  weather  in  March-April 
and  May,  there  ought  to  be  some  worth 
while  lessons  gained  if  we  look  at  the 
thing  objectively. 

In  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  recog¬ 
nize,  as  Californians  are  said  to  do, 
that  last  Spring’s  weather  was  unusual. 
Moreover,  a  study  of  weather  and 
production  records,  running  back  a 
third  of  a  century,  shows  that  1945 
stands  out  as  the  worst  of  all  Spring 
frost  years.  Since  it  is  established  that 
the  weather  for  these  last  three  Spring 
months  was  more  unfavorable  for  fruit 
trees  than  the  average,  it  would  seem 
safe  to  hope  for  better  Springs  ahead. 

It  is  the  average  for  long  periods 
of  time  that  should  establish  the  value 
of  an  orchard  site,  and  not  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  or  bad  year.  Orcharding 
is  a  long-time  proposition  as  compared 
with  annual  crops  or  even  rotations  of 
annual  crops.  However,  with  the  price 
of  apples  at  $4.00  per  bushel  and  more, 
a  study  of  averages  just  doesn’t  help 
to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a  freeze 
out.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  orchards  that  had  been  carried  along 
for  10  or  12  years  and  were  just  ready 
for  their  first  big  crop. 

In  practically  every  section  in  the 
East  where  freezing  damage  was  the 
most  severe,  there  were,  here  and  there, 
some  orchards  which  came  through 
with  fair  to  good  crops  of  apples  even 
last  year.  The  reasons  these  few 
orchards  or  occassional  trees  escaped, 
were  not  always  the  same,  even  in 
the  same  counties.  However,  generally 
speaking,  orchards  having  either  the 
benefit  of  close  proximity  to  large 
bodies  of  water  or  the  advantage  of 
elevations,  came  through  best. 

Often  too  many  orchards  have  been 
planted  where  they  are,  just  because 
there  was  a  spot  available,  and  the 
land  didn’t  seem  to  be  useful  for  any 
other  purpose.  If  there  is  any  crop  that 
demands  thought  in  choosing  a  grow¬ 
ing  site,  it  is  certainly  tree  fruits.  With 
the  present  price  of  nursery  stock,  it 
is  just  plain  foolishness  to  plant  fruit 
trees  on  any  but  sites  which  give  some 
promise  of  being  relatively  frost  free 
over  the  long  pull.  However,  the  value 
of  any  particular  site  is  not  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  probable 
freedom  from  Spring  frost,  because 
such  matters  as  soil,  drainage  and 
accessibility  to  markets  are  likewise 
important.  But  with  memories  of  1945 
as  a  background,  most  of  us  feel  that 
this  matter  of  eliminating  or  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  frost  damage  is 
just  about  first  in  importance.  It  is 
also  important  to  consider  that  the 
first  cost  of  the  site  may  be  relatively 
high  if  one  can  be  assured  of  good 
production  year  in  and  year  out. 

A  good  many  growers  can  use  more 
thermometers  about  their  orchards  to 
advantage.  The  stories  that  these  little 
instruments  will  tell  you  during  a 
frosty  Spring  may  surprise  you,  but 
whatever  they  say,  providing  of  course 
they  are  accurate,  will  be  better  than 
even  the  best  of  guesses.  By  checking 
temperatures  against  budding  con¬ 
ditions,  you  will  at  least  know  where 
you  stand  and  also  the  best  sites  in 
your  orchard.  If  you  do  not  have  ele¬ 
vation  records,  it  will  pay  to  get  them 
for  your  orchard’s  several  strategic 
spots.  Elevation  records  are  generally 
procurable  in  some  office  of  your 
County  Court  House.  The  best  orchard 
site  you  can  find  will  still  leave  you 
with  plenty  of  hazards  In  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  good  fruit. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood 

Whence  the  “Green  Thumb” 
Legend? 

Most  everyone  knows  that  a  person 
with  a  “green  thumb”  is  one  who  is 
especially  successful  in  growing  plants 
and  flowers.  That  has  always  been  the 
accepted  meaning,  and  no  one  that  we 
know  of  has  ever  pursued  the  matter 
any  further.  But,  fortunately,  there  are 
still  a  lot  of  curious  people  in  the 
world  and  we  have  just  met  up  with 
one  who  wants  to  know  all  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  “green  thumb” 
legend.  We  thought  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  track  down,  but  so  far  we 
have  been  -unsuccessful.  Apparently,  the 
expression  originated  many  years  ago 
in  Europe;  some  say  England,  some 
claim  Wales,  and  still  others  argue  in 
favor  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  But  as 
to  whether  there  is-  any  particular  story 
or  tradition  behind  it,  no  one  .seems  to 
know. 

We  have  always  found  that  most 
R.  N.-Y  readers  have  a  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  stored  away.  So,  for  the  benefit 
of  this  inquiring  friend,  as  well  as  for 
our  own  education,  could  anyone  tell 
us  what  he  knows  about  this  “green 
thumb”  business,  and  whence  the  ex¬ 
pression  was  derived? 


FIRST 


Early  strains  to  help  you 
make  the  early  markets  with  ! 
their  better  prices  have.' 
been  developed  by  the  I 
Asgrow  Breeding  Stations.) 

Ask  obout  our  Scarlet  Dawn 
tomato,  shown  above,  green  broccoli, 
beet  (Asgrow  Wonder),  cucumber' 
(Marketer),  carrot  (Nancy),  our  sweet 
corn  hybrids  and  other  items  famous  for* 
yield  and  quality. 


Good  crops  grow 
only  from  good  seeds. 


SOLO  AT  LOCAL  STORES 


ASGROW  SEEDS 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc,, 
New  Hoven,  Conn. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


FREE!  1946  color  catalog  of  hardy, 
field  grown  Cabbage,  Onion.  Lettuce, 
Beet,  Broccoli,  Tomato,  Potato,  Egg¬ 
plant,  Pepper  plants.  SPECIAL 
OFFER!  100  frost  proof  cabbage 
plants  and  200  frost  proof  onion 
plants,  postpaid,  for  only  $1.00. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
now!  Give  shipping  date. 


PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  898,  Albany,  Go. 


rnrr  1946  Garden  Catalog 
■  latt  Illustrated  in  Color 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tolls  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Kvery  Grower  ebouio  hare  Kayncr'e  New 
Berry  Book  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  your 
oerries.  Fully  describes  Doraett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 
describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Mapleview,  New  York 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1946 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  ’’True-to-Name" 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

i.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-26A,  Allen.  Md. 


Red  clover,  alfalfa,  alshce,  sweet  clo¬ 
ver,  LADINO  CLOVER,  BROME  GRASS,  TIMO¬ 
THY,  CERTIFIED  LINCOLN  SOY  BEANS,  VIC- 
LAND  SEED  OATS,  HYBRID  CORN.  Premium 
Quality  Northern  Grown  Seed — specially  cleaned  to 
eliminate  weeds  and  impurities.  Seed  production  again 
far  bolow  normal.  Serious  shortage  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 
Buy  direct  from  Northwestern  Ohio’s  Leading  Producing 
Section  Seed  Market. 

Write  for  Complete  Price  List  at  Onco. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  64,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


EARLY  GARDENERS1  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY. 

Use  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce;  also  hardy  Tomatoes,  Broccoli,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Pepper,  Potato,  etc.  Free  1946  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

GOLDEN  MUSCAT 
GRAPES 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters 
of  immense  size,  up  to  2  lbs. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


WISCONSIN  NEW  CERTIFIED  rust  resisting  Henry 
Wheat  and  Vicland  Oats.  Wheat  yielded  63 
bushels  per  acre.  Write  for  circular. 

HENRY  KRUEGER,  BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 
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Have  You  Tried  Cauliflower 

Many  vegetable  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  afraid  to  plant  cauliflower  be¬ 
cause  of  its  reputation  for  needing 
fussy  and  constant  care.  Moreover,  it 
demands  much  moisture  during  its  en¬ 
tire  growing  season,  and  will  not  ma¬ 
ture  properly  if  the  rapid  pace  of  its 
growth  is  allowed  to  slacken.  Hot 
weather  is  detrimental  to  its  best  de¬ 
velopment.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  we  decided  to  experiment 
with  cauliflower  last  Spring  on  our 
farm  in  central  Maine.  I  had  worked 
with  a  very  successful  crop  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  on  the  Maine  coast  where 
perpetual  dampness  was  an  ideal  con¬ 
dition,  and  I  felt  sure  that,  barring  an 
actual  drought,  we  could  raise  good 
cauliflower.  It  would  mean  keeping  the 
plants  heavily  fertilized,  well  cultivated 
and  sufficiently  moist  through  supple¬ 
mental  watering. 

Seed  is  very  expensive,  but  only 
about  four  ounces  are  required  per 
acre.  We  were  able  to  secure  a  new 
drought-resistant  variety  of  the  Snow¬ 
ball  strain  and  planted  our  flats  early 
in  the  Spring.  When  the  seedlings  were 
about  six  inches  high,  we  transplanted 
them  to  the  fertilized  field,  setting  them 
about  two  feet  apart  and  in  rows 
spaced  at  30  inches.  We  kept  the  plants 
developing  fast  through  frequent  shal¬ 
low  cultivation  and  occasional  feeding 
with  commercial  fertilizer.  We  also 
kept  the  soil  almost  constantly  moist, 
which  in  our  case  meant  a  lot  of  tedi¬ 
ous  work  with  a  barrel  sprayer.  We 
had  to  be  on  guard  against  the  cabbage 
aphis  and  the  cabbage  worm,  both  of 
which  can  be  controlled  by  rotenone. 
As  soon  as  the  piire  white  heads  at¬ 
tained  the  size  of  billiard  balls,  the 
leaves  were  tied  over  them  to  shut  out 
the  light.  This  kept  the  maturing  vege¬ 
table  snowy  and  appetizing.  From  then 
on,  we  watched  carefully  until  at  about 
the  end  of  a  week  the  heads  were 
ready  for  cutting.  They  were  fully  de¬ 
veloped  just  before  the  curds  appeared 
on  the  point  of  separating.  All  told,  our 
cauliflower  had  demanded  considerable 
attention,  but  the  handsome  and  delici¬ 
ous  crop  was  well  worth  the  additional 
care. 

Northeastern  markets  are  eager  for 
this  luxury  vegetable  which  always 
brings  a  fancy  price.  Here  is  a  summary 
for  the  prospective  grower:  Choose  a 
drought  -  resistant  Snowball  variety; 
plant  early  and  transplant  into  soil  that 
has  been  heavily  limed  and  manured; 
shallow  cultivation,  plant  food  and  fre¬ 
quent  watering  are  necessities  through¬ 
out  its  50-odd  days  of  growth  in  field; 
if  necessary,  destroy  cutworms  with 
poison  bran  mash,  and  control  cabbage 
pests  with  a  rotenone  dust  insecticide 
mixture;  bleach  heads  by  tieing  leaves 
over  them  and  cut  them  before  the 
curds  separate.  -  I.  d.  f. 


Too  Alkaline  for  Potatoes 

Last  year  I  had  some  new  sod  land 
plowed  that  had  not  been  cultivated 
for  10  years,  and  I  planted  90  hills  of 
certified  Green  Mountain  potatoes.  They 
grew  large  husky  plants.  I  sprayed 
them  about  every  10  days  and  I  got  only 
about  2Vz  bushels  and  more  than  half 
of  them  were  scabby,  which  surprised 
me  as  I  supposed  new  sod  land  would 
not  do  this.  e.  g.  b. 

Hampden  County,  Mass. 

Your  soil  is  either  .naturally  alkaline 
or  has  been  heavily  limed  at  some  time. 
If  possible,  choose  another  location  for 
your  potatoes.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
then  apply  five  pounds  of  sulphur  per 
1,000  square  feet,  and  mix  well  with 
the  soil.  Also,  try  a  scab  resistant  va¬ 
riety  such  as  -  Sebago.  If  the  potatoes 
are  for  your  own  use,  a  small  amount 
of  scab  is  not  particularly  injurious.  It 
spoils  their  appearance  but  does  not 
injure  their  cooking  quality.  If  for 
your  own  use,  I  would  continue  to  grow 
the  Green  Mountain,  planting  them  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in 
the  Spring. 


Genevieve  E.  Smith.  Holland.  N.  Y. 
Gathering  maple  sap  is  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  sugar  bush.  R.  S.  Wood  of 
Holland  in  Erie  County,  New  York,  is 
collecting  a  good  flow  from  his  trees. 


Growing  and  preparing  food  for 
market  is  the  business  of  The  Krier 
Preserving  Company  of  Belgium,  Wis¬ 
consin.  And  to  meet  the  big  demand  for 
its  fine  canned  vegetables,  the  Company 
this  year  worked  more  than  5,000  acres 
in  peas,  beans,  carrots,  beets,  spinach  and 
corn.  Rubber-tired  equipment  plays  a  big 
role  here,  and  George  Krier  says: 

“As  Superintendent  of  Field  Operations 
Vve  learned  plenty  about  the  various 
brands  of  tires  on  our  tractors.  Goodyear 
Sure-Grips  outperform  all  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  in  self -cleaning,  pulling,  and 
getting  more  ivork  done  per  day. 

“ Much  of  our  land  is  lotv  atid,  during  the 
planting  season,  often  pretty  tvet.  Under 
these  conditions  Goodyears  ivith  open 
center  perform  especially  well,  far  sur¬ 
passing  other  type  tires  on  our  tractors  in 
grip  and  pull.  We  like  the  smooth  ride 
we  get  from  Goodyear  s  balanced  tread 
design,  especially  on  our  frequent  high¬ 
way  riding.  W  e  like  the  fine  self -cleaning 
ability  of  the  Goodyear  open  center  tread 
design.  We  like  the  Sure-Grip’s  ability  to 
get  through  in  extremely  tough  going, 
where  our  other  tractor  tires  bog  down, 
spin  and  stall.  And  mighty  important  are 
the  savings  in  fuel  and  time  we  get  from 
Goodyears .” 

The  Krier  Preserving  Company’s  big- 
operation  experience  confirms  what  im¬ 
partial  farm  tests  have  proved  —  that 
self-cleaning  open  center  Sure-Grips  give 
more  traction,  more  drawbar  pull,  do  up 
to  22%  more  work  with  less  time  and  fuel 
consumed.  Why  not  change  to  Goodyear 
Sure-Grips  yourself  and  get  the  greatest 
traction  tires  built? 

Present  tires  wearing  smooth?  Have  them  re¬ 
capped  tvith  this  powerhouse  Sure-Grip  tread 
—  available  from  your  Goodyear  dealer. 

Suro-Grip— T.  M .  Tb«  Goo4r«*r  Tir«  A  ftofebar'Company 


on 

our  wet  lowland 
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FROM  BUNTINGS’ 

SUPER  DEVELOPED  PLANTS 

BMNiTliW£S!  Strawberry  Plants  are  super  developed.  That’s  why 
you  will  be  so  well  pleased  with  their  productivity— luscious 
taste — plump  fruit. 

BUNTINGS’  Fruit  Trees — berry  Plants  and  grape  vines  give 
you  a  head  start — because  they  have  received  a  big  head  start 
themselves.  Be  first  to  show  results.  Send  for  BUNTINGS’  New 
41  color  Catalog — and  order  early. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  IB,  SEL8YVILLE,  DELAWARE 


IF  YOU  PLANT  ALFALPA  OATS 

ALSIKE  . . .  BARLEY. . .  CLOVER . . .  CORN  . . .  LADINO 
.  .  .  POTATOES  .  .  .  SOY  BEANS  .  .  .  RYE  GRASS 
.  .  .  SUDAN  .  .  .  TIMOTHY  .  .  .  PASTURE  GRASSES 


Send  fryi  tluA.  necu  SEED  CATALOG 


cuvt  FARM  FACTS  BOOK.1 

This  is  the  most  amazing  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm 
Facts  book  we  ever  produced.  It’s  filled  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  help  you  grow  better  farm  crops— 
information  that  can  help  you  save  both  time  and 
money.  Write  today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE  for 
the  asking. 

^Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  32A  LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  Comity)  PENNA. 


GRANDMOTHER'S 

^OLD-FASHIONED 

ARDEN 


OF  EASY  GROWING  FLOWERS 

Marvelous  mixture  of  hardy,  all- 
season  bloomingvarieties.  19  kinds; 
everything  from  Asters  to  Zinnias. 
Seed  enough  to  plant  3  x  15. ft.  bed. 
Big  Value  For  Only  IS  Cents  Post¬ 
paid.  Also  my  1946  Seed  &N  ursery 
Catalog;  America’s  Largest,  650  illus¬ 
trations,  60  in  color;  with  words  of  fa¬ 
mous  song,  “Old  Fashioned  Garden.” 
Send  We  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 
CATALOG  FREE.  600,000  customers  save 
money  annually  buying  Beeds  and  nursery 
items  from  me.  a  Seed  and  Plant  Grower. 

R.  H.  SHU  MW  AY  SEEDSMAN 


BOX  AB9 


ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Eetobliehed  1870 


Better  Seeds  For  Better  Vegetables 

More  gardeners  each  year  plant  Robson 
Seeds  for  they  know  that  we  have  always 
stood  for  quality  in  seed  that  will  produce 
crops  that  you  can  be  proud  of. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  1946  Catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

BOX  22,  Hail,  Ontario  Co 
New  York 

RDBson 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Ouic/c! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

^  fig  if)  Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sellthisyear. 
'/{ijsJaWt  Send  forthesefruitplantsready  to  bear  first 
*  season.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
WS  Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
W  Dwarf  fruittreee;full  line  of  fruitand  shade 
jS  trees.  FREE  color  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses, 
yS  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
1  ’  early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WRITE  TODAY — NOW! 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.BY-2,  NewBuffalo.  Mich. 

NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

The  BEST  place  for  the  BEST  teed  of  Spancross, 
Marcross,  Carmeleroas,  Lincoln,  W’ilson  and  limited 
amounts  of  Old  Hickory.  Free  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

i  wn  AATC  State  tested.  Purity  &  germ. 
TlV>LiAl"Ii  U/i  1 J  guaranteed.  Cleaned  &  length 
graded.  SI. 25  bu.  bagged.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wis. 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM 
RAISE  THEM 

Easy  to  grow 
both  green  and 
Winter  onions 
with  our  choice 
sets.  Seed  grown 
from  selected 
onions.  Write 
for  prices. 

Special  rate  to 
commercial  growers. 

D.  ALBANESE 

Box  131,  Canastota,  N.Y 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  select  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June  15th.  Prepaid.  300,  $1.10;  500,  $1.25: 
1000,  $2.00;  3000,  $3.50;  6000.  $6.50.  Send  check 
with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 
Austin  Plant  Company,  P.0.  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


•  Sweet  Pea,  Orchid  Spencers 
•Baby'*  Breath,  Annual, 
•Lettuce,  Leaf,  Grand  Rapids 
•Radish,  Crisp.  French  Brkfst. 

_  •MEW  TAT  SEED  DIGEST 

For  amazingly  early  flowers — vegetables  bred 
by  scientists  for  Northern  Canada  selected  for 
U.S.  growing  conditions — 

MEAD  TATSEED  DIGEST 
Clip  this  ad.  Mail  today. 


TJ  SEEDS 

GRAND  FORKS  N  D. 


.iiiisi  in  voim, 

N.  i. AUDI  \ 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yf.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  each,  $15.50  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BRED  SEEDS 

Of  Experiment  Station  Tested  and  Recommended  Strains 
Oats — Barley — Silage  Corn — Potatoes— Cabbage — Husking  Corn — 

Soybeans — Sweet  Corn— Wheat— Rye 

CERTIFIED  SEEDS  FROM  OVER  SOO  ACRES 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Vetch,  Brome 
Grass,  Cornel)  Pasture  Mixtures.  All  of  high  quality  and  from  sources  proven  best. 

Mail  post  card  today  for  description*  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Spring  Bulb  Parade 

From  earliest  Spring  until  the  end 
of  May  when  flowering  shrubs,  per¬ 
ennials  and  annuals  are  ready  to  take 
over,  most  of  the  bright  spots  about 
the  house  and  in  the  garden  are 
supplied  by  flowering  bulbs  of  various 
kinds.  These  are  such  delightful  things, 
so  dependable  and  so  modest  in  their 
demands  upon  one’s  time  and  care,  that 
they  may  well  be  counted  among  the 
most  justifiable  little  luxuries  of  life. 

All  require  a  well  drained,  deeply 
worked  soil  of  good,  garden  quality  and 
not  too  heavy  substance;  enriched,  not 
with  fresh,  but  with  old,  well  decayed 
manure,  or  with  compost  or  leafmold 
plus  a  little  bonemeal.  The  time  to 
plant  them  is  early  Fall,  as  soon  as 
possible  upon  their  arrival  from  the 
dealer;  or,  if  you  are  getting  them  from 
a  friend’s  garden,  they  may  be  dug  up, 
and  promptly  replanted,  at  any’  time 
in  Summer  after  their  foliage  has  dried 
off  completely. 

Earliest  of  all  are  the  Snowdrops 
(Galanthus) .  These  do  not  flower  by 
the  calendar,  but  may  come  into  bloom 
during  a  long  late  Winter  thaw  or  at 
the  first  dawn  of  Spring.  Though  not 
showy,  their  nodding,  white,  green- 
tipped,  chilly  looking  little  bells  are 
always  a  cherished  reassurance  that 
Spring  is  soon  coming.  Plant  them  in 
colonies  of  a  dozen  or  two,  close  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  tips  of  the  bulbs  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  tucked  into 
the  foreground  of  the  shrub  border, 
where  the  sun  will  reach  them  in  the 


MAL0HEY 


2JSP8E&P/ES 

These  are  BIG,  firm  BERRIES  of 
the  most  delicious  type.  Famed 
Maloney  supervision  assures  heavy 
bearing  bushes.  Write  today  for 
FREE  Color  Catalog  showing  all  best 
varieties,  red  and  black.  Catalog  also 
shows  other  BERRIES,  GRAPES, 
FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVER¬ 
GREENS  and  PERENNI-  r5=5=S=&. 
ALS.  Satisfaction  Guaran-  /  ~ 

teed.  /  "M2) 


MALONEY  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

78  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  62- YEA 


The  Tulipa  tarda  (dasystemon) ,  a  white 
star  pattern  with  inner  butter-yellow 
stars  in  the  center.  They  grow  to  a 
height  of  about  six  inches. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
roots,  McDonald  red  rhu¬ 
barb,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Frulf  Bolt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  35  Years. 


early  Spring,  and  where  their  place 
will  be  shaded  in  Summer  by  over¬ 
hanging  foliage.  They  will  soon  form 
solid  patches,  and  they  will  need  no 
other  attention  than  a  little  old  manure 
and  bonemeal  scratched  into  the  ground 
in  the  Fall.  The  kind  most  commonly 
planted  nowadays  is  ’the  large-flow¬ 
ered  Elwes  Snowdrop. 

A  little  more  showy  and  robust,  with 
wider,  white  bells  dangling  from  six 
to  seven  inch  stalks,  are  the  Spring 
Snowflakes  ( Leucojum  vernum) .  They 
may  be  used  in  much  the  same  manner; 
bulbs  are  larger  and  should  be  set  an 
inch  deeper.  They  flower  a  little  later. 
Each  stalk  bears  a  single,  green-tipped 
bell.  In  the  variety  carpatica,  the  tips 
are  yellow  which  seems  to  take  the 
chill  off.  In  the  variety  Wagneri,  there 
are  usually  two  flowers  to  a  stalk,  with 
green  tips.  More  often  seen,  and  often 
sold  as  the  “Spring  Snowflake,”  is  the 
Summer  Snowflake  (L.  aestivum) 
which  in  my  garden  comes  into  flower 
about  May,  and  carries  half  a  dozen  or 
more  small,  green-tipped  bells  on  an 
arched  flower  stalk  about  18  inches  long. 
This  larger  kind  is  best  used  in  more 
open  places. 

A  little  later,  rarely  before  April  1 
in  my  garden,  come  the  Squills  and 
Chionodoxas,  bearing  a  number  of 
bright  blue  stars  on  dainty  flower  stalks 
approximately  six  or  seven  inches  high. 
Of  both  kinds,  a  white-flowered  variety 
is  available;  and  of  the  Chionodoxa,  also 
a  rose-pink.  For  general  use,  the  blues 
are  the  most  delightful.  Both  kinds  lend 
themselves  best  for  naturalizing;  that 
is,  for  scattering,  not  in  dozen  lots,  but 
by  fifties  and  hundreds,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  shrub  border,  where  it 
is  sunny  in  the  Spring  and  cool  and 
shaded  in  Summer.  Plant  them  close 
together,  the  tip  of  the  bulb  three  inches 
deep.  They  will  prove  permanent  and 
form  solid  sheets  of  color  every  Spring. 
The  bright  blue  will  be  lovely  with 
the  yellow  of  Forsythia. 

Gayest  in  the  Spring  parade  is  the 
turn-out  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Crocus,  in  shades  of  white,  lilac  and 
brilliant  orange.  The  best  way  to  use 
them  is  in  little  colonies,  or  “drifts,” 
in  the  foreground  of  the  flower  border. 
They  are  often  planted  in  the  grass; 
but  since  they  must  be  allowed  ample 
time  to  ripen  their  foliage,  the  grass 
must  be  left  unmowed  until  that  time. 
That  is  not  always  practicable.  Plant 
them  close  together,  with  the  tips  of 
the  corms  three  to  four  inches  deep. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  brilliant 
is  Crocus  susianus,  or  “Cloth  of  Gold,” 
a  bright  orange.  Whether  in  clusters  of 
separate  colors  or  mixed,  the  Crocus 
is  always  bright  and  cheerful. 

Last  in  this  Spring  parade  come  the 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


JUMBO  FRUIT  TREES 

Orchard  grade  trees.  All  trees  northern  grown. 
FREE  —  write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  planting 
guide  and  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
115  Main  Street  -  Perry,  Ohio 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums  KNmTsl“ for 

$1.00  postpaid.  All  will  bloom  year  after  year. 

CEDiARLINE  FLOWER  FARM.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Famous  Vicland  Seed  Oats — Rust  and  smut  resistant, 
outyields  everything.  WM.  ILLIAN,  ADELL,  WIS. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1916  catalogue:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  who 
enjoy  meeting  people.  Sell  subscriptions 
in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time 
basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


SEED™ 

catalog 


5 PACKETS 

COLORS 

Scarlet.  Lavender.  Yellow, 
Rose  and  White — 75c  Value! 
'Giant  6-in.  blooms,  Dahlia-flower- 
fed.  Sturdy  3-f  t.  plants.eesy  to  grow. 
All  five  15c-Pkts.,  1  of  each  color, 
postpaid  for  10c!  Send  dime  today. 
Write  for  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

“  ”w.”a"tlee  burpee'co”  “  *J 

[t  635  Burpee  Building,  Phiia.  32,  Pa.  » 

□  Send  6  Pkts.  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds  J 
(No.  7688).  Enclosed  is  10c.  • 

I 

, _ JU  Name - -I 

St.orR.D - - -• 

» 

fNfmw*  p  0  &  State - - - • 

•  n  Son*  Burpee’s  Seed  CoIoIob^FRCE^  J 
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WOODRUFF’S 

1946  Seed  Annual 


brings  you  a  selection  of  vegetable  varieties 
tested  for  successful  growing  in  your 
climate.  All  varieties  listed,  including  the 
new  and  improved  strains,  have  been  tested 
.at  our  Milford  Proving  Grounds. 


This  new,  profusely  illustrated  seed  catalog 
contains  complete  descriptions  of  growing 
characteristics  and  planting  methods  in  this 
climate.  Send  for  your  copy  today., 


WOODRUE 


so«aiNt 


-  -  •  MAIL  TODAY  -  -  -  • 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn, 
Please  send  me  your  new,  1946  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties, 

T^ame- . . . . m 

Street  or  RFD . 

City  and  State  . . 


Be  Wise! 

BUY  YOUR 
SEED  NOW 


High  quality,  adapted 
strains  of  many  im¬ 
portant  seed  items  are  in 
,  very  short  supply.  The  wise 
farmer  will  cover  his  seed 
needs  fully  without  delay. 
Send  for  prices  and  free 
copy  of  our  famous 
GROWMORE  MANUAL. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y 

Established  J89S 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  in  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW.  Sta.  180,  PARADISE.  PA. 


CCUIFFS 

Retter  Varlotle 


Barry  Plants 

_  and  Fruit  Trees 

"Better  Varieties  for  Home  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Planting.  Bristol  BlacK  Rasp¬ 
berry,  highest  quality  and  moet  widely 
adapted:  Marcy  Red,  Marlon  Purple, 
largest  fruits  of  all  Hasp.  Dolicloue  Blue¬ 
berries  large  as  grapes;  Thornless  Boy- 
senberries;  Large  Rod  Lake  Currants 
and  Poorman  Gooseberries*  Aprlcota, 
Nectarines  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Free 
Catalog  Full  of  Cultural  tips.  Send  today. 
W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  38  Hew  Carlisle,  Ohio 


BWFSPmiZ 

C  year  old  transplanted,  healthy  trees,  big  1 3., 
4  to  8  in.  size,  sent  POSTPAID,  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  —  20  for  $3.00.  Folder  on  Forest. 
MIICCCD  Xmas  Trees,  ornamentals  FREE. 

IhUoolK  FORESTS,  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


Tulips.  In  popularity  and  showiness, 
these  outrank  all  other  kinds.  Here 
again,  the  available  assortment  is  so 
varied  that  we  can  only  outline  some 
of  the  principal  classes  and  types. 
Earliest  to  bloom  are  the  Single  Early 
Tulips,  mostly  not  over  10  to  14  inches 
high.  Because  of  their  uniform  stature 
and  clear,  bright  colors,  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  particularly  well  for  use  in  solid 
beds  and  borders.  The  Early  Doubles 
are  mere  variants  of  this  type,  with 
wide,  very  double  flowers  almost 
suggestive  of  Peonies.  They  come  in  a 
little  later  than  the  singles,  and  are 
often  a  little  shorter-stemmed.Flower- 
ing  with  or  closely  upon  the  Single 
Earlies,  come  the  Mendel  and  Triumph 
Tulips,  which  have  mostly  the  tall  stems 
of  the  Darwin  Tulips,  but  come  in 
earlier;  and  there  are  the  Parrot  Tulips, 
with  handsome,  large,  somewhat  irregu¬ 
lar  flowers,  a  little  heavy  for  their 
stems,  and  with  oddly  fringed  and 
feathered  petals.  Also  between  the 
Early  Singles  and  the  Darwins,  come 
the  May-flowering  or  Cottage  Tulips, 
with  larger  flowers  than  the  Early 
Singles  and  a  wider  range  of  colors 
and  shades.  They  grow  about  18  to  20 
inches  high.  There  are  also  double- 
flowered  varieties  in  this  class. 

Most  popular  of  all  are  the  stately, 
large-flowered  Darwin  Tulips  that 
tower  on  stems  24  to  30  inches  high. 
They  come  in  an  enormous  range  of 
colors  and  shades,  including  mauves 
and  violets.  About  as  tall  as  the  Dar- 


The  wild  tulip  is  an  interesting  flower. 
This  species,  T.  linifolia,  has  blooms  of 
a  brilliant,  glossy  red,  with  black 
centers. 

wins,  and  flowering  simultaneously,  are 
the  Breeder  Tulips,  with  large,  self- 
colored  or  two-toned  flowers  in  a  color 
range  which  includes  many  pastel 
shades,  browns  and  orange-browns. 
Striking  color  effects,  are  found  in  the 
so-called  Broken  Tulips,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  streaked  and  feathered 
with  contrasting  colors.  These  “breaks” 
occur  in  the  Darwins  and  in  the 
Breeders,  and  are  classed  as  “Rem¬ 
brandt,”  “Bizarre”  and  “Bybloemen.” 
Usually,  the  most  satisfactory  of  these 
several  classes  for  the  home  garden  are 
the  Darwins,  which  lend  themselves 
so  well  for  use  in  the  flower  border, 
in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more.  They 
may  be  planted  well  toward  the  back 
of  the  border,  where  their  place,  after 
the  foliage  dries  off,  will  be  taken  up 
by  other,  spreading  plants.  While  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  perma¬ 
nent,  the  Darwins,  and  many  other 
types  of  Tulips,  will  usually  continue 
to  flower  well  for  two  years  or  more. 
Where  top-notch  performance  is  want¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  best  to  replant  with  new 
bulbs  each  year,  in  which  case  the  old 
may  be  transferred  to  the  cutting  row 
or  garden,  to  yield  what  cut-flowers 
they  may. 

Tulip  bulbs  should  be  set  with  their 
tips  four  inches  below  the  surface.  For 
solid  effects  of  the  Early  Singles,  they 
may  be  set  as  close  as  four  inches;  for 
informal  groups  of  the  larger  kinds, 
six,  eight,  or  even  10  inches  apart,  will 
do.  Now  that  tulip  importations  from 
the  Netherlands  have  been  resumed, 
we  shall  again  be  able  to  plant  them 
to  our  hearts’  content. 

Charming,  and  interesting  too,  are 
the  wild  species  of  tulips,  often  found 
in  rock  gardens,  and  suitable  for  many 
other  informal  uses.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  comparatively  permanent,  and,  if 
well  suited,  will  increase  lustily.  Most 
of  them  are  sun-lovers,  and  like  a 
light,  deep,  porous  soil.  Among  those 
most  worthy  of  trial  are  the  Waterlily 
Tulip  (T.  kaufmanniana) ,  T.  bi flora 
and  T.  tarda  (dasystemon) .  These,  and 
several  other  kinds,  thrive  in  my 
garden. 

Flowering  bulbs  are  easily  managed, 
but  a  few  general  rules  must  be  observed. 
These  include,  deep  soil  preparation; 
good  drainage;  and  no  fresh  manure  in 
direct  contact  with  the  bulbs.  For 
permanent  plantations,  a  top-dressing 
of  old  manure  or  bonemeal  in  the  Fall, 
and,  for  new  plantings,  a  mulch  over 
the  surface  after  the  ground  freezes. 
For  your  selection  of  varieties,  consult 
the  catalogs,  and  as  you  see  the  bulbs 
come  into  flower  in  near-by  gardens, 
make  notes  of  whatever  seems  desir¬ 
able  and  preferable,  so  that,  next  Fall, 
you  will  include  these  in  your  bulb 
order.  P.  J.  van  Melle 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


ffet  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION 


U«U9 

Dobbins 

OEPCNDABtllTr 


A tost  Crop  Destruction/ 

..ONLY  THE  BESJ  SPRAYING  EQUIPMENT 
PAYS  DIVIDENDS  IN  FREEDOM  FROM  PESTS 


#  Insecticides  are  deadly  ONLY  when  placed  where  they  can 
do  their  deadly  work.  Cheap  or  worn-out  spraying  equipment 
wastes  valuable  time  and  material,  and  gives  pests  additional 
time  for  their  destructive  work.  The  EFFICIENT  Sprayer  or 
Duster  is  the  ONLY  kind  worth  buying! 

You  can  depend  on  Dobbins  Sprayers,  Dusters,  and  weed¬ 
killing  Flame  Sprayers  for  safe,  efficient,  economical  protection 
of  all  your  crops.  When  you  buy  Spraying  or  Dusting  Equip¬ 
ment  . . .  Demand  Dobbins  Dependability  . . .  the  best  insurance 
against  crop  failure  and  labor  losses! 

DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

D«pt.  211,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


r 


Make  "3-Way”  Profits  with 


Domestic  Brand  Medium 

RED  CLOVER 


Rohrer’s  Red  Clover  produces  (1)  greater 
yield  per  acre!  (2)  thick,  hardy  plants  that 
give  long-lasting  pasture  land!  (3)  long, 
healthy  roots  that  deposit  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  providing  rich  food  for  your  next  crop. 


if.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO., 


Jung’s  HYBRID  CORN 

We  specialize  In  growing  Hybrid  Corn. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  fhe  crops 
that  this  seed  will  produce.  It 
Is  very  reasonable  In  price,  yet 
ot  the  highest  quality.  Grown 
under  the  supervision  ot  the 
Wisconsin  Experimental  Station. 

CERTIFIED 

VICLAND  OATS 

The  most  famous  of  all  oats,  excelling 
In  yield  and  resistance  to  rust,  smut 
and  lodging.  Has  strong  straw,  ma¬ 
tures  early  and  weighs  more  per 
bushel.  Fully  described  in  catalog. 

Prices  very  reasonable  this  year, 
rpcc  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog 
■  of  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants, 

Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn,  Henry  Wheat 
and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Ceupon  for  rust  and 
rare  .Premium  In  each  catalog.  sMUTPSOOfR 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO., Farm 3,  Randolph, Wis. 


For  flower  garden,  vegetables,  lawn 
grass  or  bulk  field  seeds,  you  can 
DEPEND  on  PAGE'S  QUALITY 
SEEDS— STANDARD  since  1896.  Best 
proven  varieties — in  packets  or  bulk. 

Insist  on  PAGE  QUALITY.  Ask  your  dealer — or 
write  us. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B,  Greene.  New  York 

Asters 

wilt-R.tlsu.ll  Fire b**t  color*--  K PMS. 
*•  R.d,  Whit.,  Blua,  Flak,  end  — 

Parpla— a  1 0c-  Packet  of  seed*  1 
of  each,  ail  S  Packets  post¬ 
paid  to  you,  for  only  10c. 

Send  dim*  today I  < 

Maal.'a  Saod  Beak  FRER 
Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for 
prize  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Have  a  garden— help  raise  food, 

Henry  Mauls,  222  Maule  Bldg..  PhSla.  32,  Pa. 


Harris’  Quality  Squash 


-HARRIS  SttDS— 

Harris’  Quality  Squash  is  the  result  of  our  years  of 
breeding  and  selection  so  that  it  is  superior  to  many 
varieties  of  small  winter  squash  on  the  market  today. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog 

and  from  it  order  vegetables  and  flowers  which  have  a 
heritage  of  good  breeding  and  are  particularly  adapted 
to  northern  conditions  because  they  are 

Northern  Grown  for  Vigor 

If  you  grout  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., Inc.,  18  Moretoo  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y- 
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Strawberry  Culture 

The  bane  of  strawberry  growing  is 
the  weeding.  This  is  because  it  is  the 
custom  to  grow  them  in  beds  or  matted 
rows  and  these  are  so  hard  to  keep 
weeded  that  growing  strawberries  at 
home  has  in  general  been  given  up. 
But  there  is  a  new  method  that  requires 
very  little  weeding  and  in  addition 
has  these  other  advantages:  It  takes 
no  more  room  than  a  row  of  beets; 
the  berries  average  larger  than  those 
in  beds;  the  berries  don’t  rot  in  wet 
weather;  and  it  provides  a  new  row 
each  year  without  buying  hew  plants. 

This  is  the  method  to  use.  Suppose 
you  have  just  received  your  plants 
from  the  grower.  Bear  in  mind  that 
strawberries  are  among  the  most 
perishable  of  all  plants;  they  die  im¬ 
mediately  if  the  roots  become  dry 
even  for  an  instant.  They  should  be 
damp  when  you  receive  them  and  they 
must  remain  so  until  they  get  into  the 
ground.  Set  them  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row  and  two  feet  between  rows. 
The  hole  should  be  so  deep  that  the 
roots  reach  straight  down  their  full 
length  into  the  cool  damp  earth  at  the 
bottom.  Pack  the  earth  firmly  about 
the  roots  and  stamp  it  tight  with  your 
heel,  all  the  way  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  to  the  top.  The  most  important 
point  in  setting  strawberries  is  that 
the  ground  must  be  packed  tight.  The 
crown  of  the  plant  should  be  just  even 
with  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  the 
ground  should  be  level  so  that  water 
will  not  pocket  around  the  crown.  If 
the  crown  is  set  too  low,  earth  will  be 
washed  over  the  “eye”  of  the  plant, 
and  if  that  eye  cannot  see  out,  the 
plant  will  die.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  crown  is  set  too  high  rain  will  wash 
the  upper  part  of  the  roots  bare  and 
the  plant  will  die. 

Immediately  after  planting  place  a 
mulch  of  any  kind  of  manure  around 
the  plant.  Fresh  strawy  manure  is  best, 
but  it  will  burn  the  plant  if  it  touches 
it.  Water  frequently  so  as  to  wash  the 
good  of  the  manure  into  the  ground. 
In  hot  dry  weather,  shade  the  plants 
the  first  week  with  a  board,  resting  the 
board  on  stones  so  as  to  keep  it  four 
or  five  inches  above  the  plants. 

Each  of  these  plants  is  called  a  mother 
plant.  After  it  becomes  established,  it 
sends  out  runners  that  look  like  string; 
and  each  runner  has  a  bud  on  the  end 
of  it.  This  bud  develops  into  a  small 
plant,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  run¬ 
ner  starts  to  grow  on  still  farther,  to 
form  more  runner  plants.  A  runner  will 
form  about  five  plants  before  the  season 
is  over  but  the  last  two  are  generally 
so  small  as  to  be  worthless.  The  first 
two  or  three,  however,  are  your  hope 
for  a  crop  the  following  year  and  it 
is  very  important  to  see  that  they  get 
rooted.  As  each  runner  plant  is  formed, 
place  it  in  the  row  between  the  mother 
plants,  and  put  a  small  stone  on  the 
runner,  right  against  the  little  plant. 
This  stone  will  keep  the  earth  damp 
under  it  and  the  plant  will  take  root. 
If  you  don’t  do  this  while  the  plant 
is  small,  it  may  never  root,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  dry;  and  if  it  doesnt 
root,  it  will  die.  Continue  this  rooting 
process  until  each  space  between  the 
mother  plants  is  filled  with  runner 
plants:  they  can  be  as  close  as  one  inch 
apart.  Don’t  let  the  row  get  more  than 
one  plant  wide,  and  destroy  the  surplus 
runner  plants  that  form  after  the  row 
is  filled. 

The  following  year,  all  these  plants 
will  bear  fruit  and  each  will  send 
out  runners.  The  runners  should  be 
trained  to  form  a  new  row  about  a  foot 
from  the  mother  row,  and  in  the  Fall 
the  mother  row  should  be  destroyed. 
In  this  way  you  will  have  a  fresh  row 
of  new  plants  each  year.  Old  plants, 
even  only  two  years  old,  never  do  as 
well  as  new  ones.  After  your  plants 
have  formed  the  solid  row,  keep  a 
manure  mulch  alongside  them;  it  keeps 
the  earth  damp,  feeds  the  plants,  and 
keeps  the  berries  from  getting  sandy. 
Each  Fall  after  the  ground  has  frozen 
hard,  cover  the  plants  with  a  two-inch 
mulch  of  straw  or  leaves  (a  heavy  mulch 
will  kill  them),  and  move  it  off  in  the 
early  Spring  to  mulch  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  Winter  cover  is 
not  absolutely  essential,  but  it  pays 
well  if  you  can  do  it.  .  j.  a.  e. 


Enjoy  a  Home  Garden 

The  farm  garden  can  grow  a  large 
quantity  of  delicious  and  healthful 
vegetables,  but  in  far  too  many  cases 
there  is  not  enough  raised  for  the  family 
table.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  raised  beds  in  which 
onions,  carrots  and  some  other  vege¬ 
tables  were  planted  in  rows  that  were 
from  10  to  12  inches  apart.  Now  many 
home  gardeners  plant  their  crops  in 
rows  from  20  to  24  inches  apart  and 
cultivate  with  a  hand  cultivator  or 
hoe.  Either  method  will  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetables  to  the  square 
rod  if  the  soil  is  highly  fertilized  and 
the  crop  kept  free  from  weeds. 

With  the  acreage  of  cropland  there 
is  on  most  farms,  it  is  usually  more 
profitable  to  plant  the  garden  crops  in 
rows  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  horse 
or  tractor  cultivator  can  be  used, 
which  will  be  30  to  36  inches  in  most 
cases.  It  also  helps  to  have  a  few  fairly 
long  rows  instead  of  many  short  ones. 
Two  or  more  kinds  of  plants  may  be 
planted  in  a  row.  For  instance,  beets, 
carrots  and  onions  make  a  good  com¬ 
bination  for  one  row  for  all  have  tops 
that  do  not  spread  widely.  By  combin¬ 


ing  suitable,  kinds  of  vegetables  that 
have  somewhat  similar  habits  of  growth, 
Cultivation  of  a  part  of  the  garden  may 

be  carried  on  more  satisfactorily.  Even 
after  most  plants  are  quite  large,  they 
may  be  safely  cultivated  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  a  sunny  day.  Evaporation  from 
the  leaves  will  make  the  leaves  and 
stems  limber,  so  if  they  are  brushed  by 
the  cultivator  or  team,  they  will  bend 
aside  and  not  snap  off  as  they  would 
in  the  morning  when  crisp  with  mois¬ 
ture.  All  l^te  cultivations  should  be 
shallow,  just  deep  enough  to  stir  the 
surface  and  kill  tiny  weeds  that  may 
have  started.  The  list  of  garden  crops 
that  with  adequate  fertilization  can  be 
grown  on  any  soil  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  good  crops  of  corn  or  potatoes,  is 
a  long  one.  In  fact,  almost  any  crop  can 
be  successfully  grown  on  such  soil. 

It  is  usually  best  to  plant  standard 
varieties  recommended  by  reliable  seed- 
houses.  However,  it  is  interesting  and 
often  profitable  also  to  plant  some 
different  and  new  varieties,  so  that 
their  manner  of  growth,  season  of  ma¬ 
turity  and  quality  of  product  may  be 
compared.  Garden  soils  differ  greatly, 
and  as  with  all  crops  some  varieties 
make  better  growth  and  quality  on 
one  particular  type  of  soil  than  they 
do  on  others,  so  by  planting  several 
varieties  we  will  eventually  find  the 
ones  that  will  grow  best  under  our 
conditions. 

Tomatoes  and  pepper  plants  can  be 
bought  ready  to  set  in  the  garden,  but 
if  one  has  space  available  in  a  sunny 
window,  they  may  be  grown  from  seed 
at  home  at  considerably  lefes  cost. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  onion  plants, 
when  wanted  for  a  very  early  crop, 
can  also  be  bought  and  started  at  home 
if  one  wishes.  None  of  these  are  very 
difficult  to  manage.  Perennials  like 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish  and 
various  herbs,  may  well  be  planted  by 
themselves  away  .from  the  rest  of  the 
garden,  because  they  need  special  care 
and  cultivation.  We  use  a  standard 
good  corn  fertilizer  for  both  sweet  and 
pop  corn,  beans  and  peas,  and  a  high 
grade  potato  fertilizer  for  the  rest  of 
the  garden. 

Beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  cabbage 
may  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  and 
salsify  and  parsnips  may  have  part  of 
the  crop  dug  and  stored  in  the  cellar 
and  the  rest  left  in  the  garden  until 
Spring.  A  light  mulch  should  be  thrown 
over  the  rows  after  the  ground  is 
frozen,  so  as  to  prevent  its  thawing 
before  Spring;  otherwise  if  the  crowns 
freeze  and  thaw  frequently,  they  will 
rot.  Squash,  pumpkins  and  onions 
should  be  stored  where  it  is  dry  and 
not  too  warm.  Other  garden  products 
may  be  canned  or,  if  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  access  to  freezer 
lockers,  frozen  to  distribute  the  bounty 
of  the  garden  over  the  entire  12  months. 

By  all  means  plant  and  enjoy  a 
garden  with  its  abundance  of  delicious 
and  healthful  food,  and  notice  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  bills  for  food  bought 
at  the  grocer’s.  H.  l.  s. 

Fruit  Productivity  is  Im¬ 
portant 

Every  economic  study  made  of  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  fresh  fruit  has  al¬ 
ways  shown  that  variety  names  mean 
little  to  the  average  purchaser  because 
he  buys  principally  on  “looks.”  On  the 
other  hand,  growers  generally  believe 
that  the  choice  of  varieties  they  grow 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  chances 
of  success  in  growing  almost  any  sort 
of  fruit.  The  grower  is  therefore  “va¬ 
riety  conscious,”  while  the  consumer 
is  not.  But,  more  to  the  point,  the 
grower  sets  up  certain  standards  of 
quality  by  which  he  measures  the  value 
of  any  variety.  These  evaluations  are 
in  a  great  measure  based  on  what  the 
grower  likes  or  dislikes.  By  and  large, 
fruit  growers  soon  become  expert 
judges  of  quality,  and  they  have  the 
assistance  of  professional  horticultur¬ 
ists  who  determine  quality  by  certain 
well  established  rules.  For  instance, 
commercial  apple  growers  know  that 
apple  varieties  vary  greatly  in  acid, 
sugar,  solids,  flesh  consistency  and 
flavor.  Actually,  however,  the  difference 
in  food  value  between  varieties  of 
apples  is  not  very  great.  The  same  things 
are  true  of  other  fruits. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years,  growers 
at  their  meetings,  and  professional 
horticulturists  by  written  and  spoken 
word,  have  approved  or  condemned 
varieties  as  they  seemed  to  merit  it. 
Wholesalers  and  jobbers  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  also,  but  to  the  average  retailer 
as  well  as  the  consumer  an  apple  is  red 
or  green  or  yellow,  sour  or  sweet,  soft 
or  hard,  but  not  a  Jonathan  or  a  Rome 
Beauty.  Apart  from  color  and  ripening 
dates,  probably  the  greatest  actual 
differences  between  varieties  is  in  their 
productivity,  that  is,  the  number  of 
bushels  they  yield  per  acre.  The  in¬ 
herent  differences  between  varieties  in 
the  amount  of  fruit  of  good  size  and 
color,  which  can  be  expected  from  an 
acre  is  the  most  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  choice  of  varieties. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  flavor  and 
culinary  quality  between  varieties  of 
apples  and  other  fruits,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  great  mass  of  consumers  do 
not  appreciate  the  fine  differences  that 
growers  and  horticulturists  do.  The 
consumer  wants  an  apple  of  at  least  fair 
size.  He  wants  it  to  reach  him  in  good 
condition,  and  the  average  consumer 
in  normal  times  does  not  want  to  pay 


premium  prices  for  what  we  term  “high 
quality”  varieties.  There  are.  of  course, 
here  and  there  special  outlets  for  quality 
varieties,  especially  in  the  producer- 
direct~to -consumer  type  of  market, 
where  the  grower  can  convince  the 
customer  of  the  merit  of  these  special 
varieties.  Experiment  Stations  and 
nurserymen  are,  very  properly,  con¬ 
tinually  striving  to  find  and  develop 
high  quality  varieties,  but  if  these  va¬ 
rieties  are  to  really  make  the  grade, 
they  must  be  productive  also. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood 


Flower  Show  Returns  Next 
Month 

The  International  Flower  Show, 
which  was  discontinued  during  the  war, 
will  have  a  “joyous  return”  this  year 
when  the  thirtieth  annual  renewal 
takes .  place  in  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City,  March  18  to  23.  As  in 
former  years,  the  show  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York  and  the  New  York  Florists’ 
Club,  with  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New 
York  State  and  the  Garden  Club  of 
New  Jersey  participating;  also  various 
other  horticultural  groups. 

Fifteen  big  and  little  gardens  will  be 
featured  on  the  lower  floors  of  the 
Palace  and  the  displays  of  the  garden 
clubs  will  be  on  the  second  floor.  Private 
estates  and  commercial  growers  have 
planned  varied  types  of  seasonal  offer¬ 
ings,  including  lawns,  flower  beds, 
shrubbery  borders,  rose  beds,  bulb  beds, 
babbling  brooks  and  garden  accessories. 
Some  of  these  gardens  will  cover  ap¬ 
proximately  1,200  square  feet  while 
others  will  be  smaller.  There  will  also 
be  a  600  square  foot  tropical  lily  pool 
and  a  rock  garden  of  unusual  design. 
A  special  trophy  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York  will  be  awarded 
the  best  garden  in  Class  85  for  private 
growers.  At  the  west,  or  Park  Avenue 
end  of  the  floor,  will  be  a  display  by 
Roses,  Inc.,  which  will  be  composed  of 
more  than  10,000  roses  in  bloom.  Many 
varieties,  old-fashioned  and  modern,  in 
a  wide  range  of  color  are  to  be  included. 


FRUIT  TREES 

.SEEDS,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS 

Buying  good  nursery  stock  is  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  satisfaction  and  wholesome 
goodness  so  you  want  the  best  plants 
you  can  buy, 

Kelly  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery  stock 
are  noted  for  their  vigor  and  "livability." 
Protect  your  investment  of  time  and 
money  this  year  by  planting  KELLY  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Write  today  for  our  NEW  1946  4-color 
CATALOG  listing  all  the  best  varieties. 
It’s  FREE.  The  supply  of  good  nursery 
stock  is  limited  this  year,  so  order  early 
to  avoid  disappointment.  We  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  SATISFACTION.  FREE  PLANTING 
GUIDE  sent  with  each  order  Our  66th 

year  Write 

KELLY  BROTHERS 
NURSERIES  INC. 

34  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  FREE  COLORED  CATALOG 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

We  Will  be  Pleased  to  Mail 
Our  1946  Illustrated 
Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue 
Offering  Highest  Quality  Seeds 
OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  42  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


New  Wisconsin  Certified  Henry  Spring  Wheat,  excep¬ 
tionally  high  ylelder,  smut  anti  rust  resistant,  Wisconsin 
certified  Vicland  Oats.  Write  for  prices. 

STUART  P.  N1ERE,  WATERTOWN,  WISCONSIN 


ZERO 

STORAGE 

IN  YOUR  HOME 

By  Boyden  Sparkea 
An  Accurate  Reference  Book  For 
All  Users  And  Prospective  Users 
Of  Home  Freezing  Units 

This  Book  Gives  Complete  Information 
For  Operating  Freezing  Units  In  The 
Home;  How  To  Handle  And  Freeze  Meats; 
How  To  Blanch  Vegetables;  Prepare 
Fruits  And  Juices,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ONLY  $2.50  POSTPAID,  DIRECT  FROM 

A.  E.  MacADAM  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Frozen  Food  Packages  Division 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  RN  for  our  Free 
Catalogue  of  Frozen  Food  Packages. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS 

Stop  lightning  fires  by  installing  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  Better  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces  insur¬ 
ance  rates  in  most  states.  PROTECT  NOW  BE¬ 
FORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE.  Write  for  name  of 
local  representative  and  free  estimates. 


€Clfr&  Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  II  N.  Pearl  St.  Albany  7,  New  York 

EUROPEAN 

LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that 
provide  good  shade  quickly. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

— GUARANTEED  CYLINDER  TEETH  12c  EACH— 

For  Advance-Rumely,  Aultman-Taylor,  Avery.  Baker, 
Case,  Greyhound,  Goodison,  Huber,  Keek-Gonnerman, 
McCormiek-Deering,  Minneapolis,  Nichols-Shepard, 
Racine,  Russell,  Twin  City,  Woods.  Tempered  for 
long  wear.  Perfect  fit.  Catalog  Free. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 

BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  AZALEAS 

Coral  Bells,  Pink,  5-6  in.  across . 3  for  $1.00 

Hinodegari,  Red,  5-6  in  across . 3  for  1.00 

Also  Globe  Arborvitia,  12-15  in.  bushy.... 2  for  1.00 
Cash.  Please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper  time. 
Descriptive  Circular  Sent  on  Request. 

GREEN  ACRE  NURSERIES,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

mm 

'W  We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write  AesS 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting  ‘ 

Mosser  Forests  Inc. 

WRITE  TODAY  —  NEW  FARM  SEED  CATALOG! 

Bigger,  better  than  ever.  Every  fanner  should  have 
a  copy.  This  new  1946  catalog  and  FARM  FACTS 
book  contains  important  information  that  will  help 
vou  grow  better  crops,  make  more  money.  It’s  FREE. 
Write  today.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC., 

BOX  32E,  _ LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

VV.  E.  KENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BUY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  CASH 


■■  ■  -  TV  ILL  DU  1  run  imnituim  u  wov.. 

Evergreen  Trees  for  landscaping  2  to  10  feet  high  in 
large  quantities.  Pine,  Fir,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  Yews, 
Laurel,  Rhododondron. 

LEWIS  &.  VALENTINE  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
ROSYLN,  NEW  YORK 

100  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS— CHOICE  VARIETIES. 
Mixed.  Postpaid  20c.  1946  Price  List  Free. 

GLlADHAVEN  GARDENS,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 

nrn  D  A  CDDCDDICC  Disease  free  Newburg-, 
KtU  KAort>E.KIUE.O  Milton,  Marcy,  Taylor. 
Indian  Summer.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 

/If  aide's  SEED 

'  )You’ll  like  its  clear 
dependable  descriptions 
and  ^pictures,  to  select 
the  Vegetables  for  most  successful 
crops.  Newest  early  kinds.  Finest 
flowers  too.  Send  postcard  today! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
223  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

CARNATIONS 

From  Seed  •  •  •  SPECIAL  OFFER 
100  SEED.  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  10c 

Send  10  cents  Today  for  this  Special 
Offer  and  1  will  include  my 

76th  Annual  Seed  and 
Nursery  Catalog  absolutely 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  490,  Rockford,  HI. 


uiis  apvciai 

FREE 


WISCONSIN  GROWN 

VICLAND  OATS 

HIGHLY  RESISTAHT  TO  SMUT  AHD  RUST 


VETERANS  AND  OTHERS ! 

Let  us  set  you  up  in  business. 
Attractive  proposition  for 
representatives  in  unassigned 
territories.  Write  today! 


Also  complete  line  of  field  and  vegetable 
seed.  Contact  our  local  agent  or  write 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO. 

Rochester  1,  N.  Y.  Eatab.  1888 
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Making  Seeds  Grow 

Many  seedlings  that  are  started  in¬ 
doors  can  be  later  planted  outdoors 
with  much  less  work  and  danger  from 
damping  off  or  drying  out.  Fine  seeds 
such  as  celery,  parsley,  petunias,  forget- 
me-nots,  alyssum  and  other  vegetables 
and  flowers  usually  grow  well  if  planted 
when  the  grass  first  starts  to  turn  green 
in  the  early  Spring.  The  seed  bed 
should  be  prepared  with  well  decom¬ 
posed  manure  or  compost  thoroughly 
mixed  to  a  depth  of  eight  to  10  inches. 
Select  a  location  that  is  protected  from 
the  wind.  The  soil  must  be  light  and 
well  drained;  add  sand  or  sifted  coal 
ashes  if  needed  to  lighten  heavy  soils. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  Fall  or  Spring 
but,  just  before  seeding,  work  in  a 
small  amount  of  garden  fertilizer  if 
needed.  Tamp  the  soil  with  a  hoe  or 
rake  until  the  soil  is  firm  enough  to 
walk  on  without  leaving  a  deep  foot¬ 
print.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  rows 
about  six  inches  apart  and  have  each 
row  labeled.  The  furrows  should  not 
be  more  than  a  mere  scratch  or  line  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  never  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  This  is 
important.  Cover  seeds,  by  sifting 
through  a  wire  screen  a  small  amount 
of  soil  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal 
or  sand,  about  half  and  half.  Then  put 
on  a  single  thickness  of  well  weathered 
burlap.  Sacks  that  have  held  fertilizer 
or  other  chemicals  should  be  washed 
or  allowed  to  weather  outdoors  in  the 
rain.  Water  lightly  by  sprinkling  the 
cloth  cover  whenever  the  soil  becomes 
dry.  Watering  is  seldom  necessary  in 
the  early  Spring  as  the  soil  moisture 
moves  upward  and  is  held  underneath 
the  burlap. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  above 
the  ground,  the  covering  must  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  bed  watered  lightly 
every  clear  day  with  a  fine  mist.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  wash  the  soil  away 
from  these  small  plants.  At  the  same 
time  these  fine  seeds  are  sown,  such 
warm  weather  plants  as  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  eggplants  can  also  be 
sown  if  covered  with  glass  or  paper 
protectors  such  as  hotcaps,  hottents  or 
similar  home  made  devices.  Tomatoes 
started  outdoors  in  this  way  will  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  almost  as  early  as  plants 
started  indoors.  Seed  can  be  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  or 
they  can  be  transplanted.  The  latter  is 
usually  more  convenient  as  the  ground 
for  the  tender  vegetables  is  usually  not 
ready  as  early  as  this.  To  have  strong 
sturdy  plants,  sow  seeds  thinly  or  thin 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  well  up. 

Such  hardy  vegetables  as  lettuce, 
cabbage,  broccoli  and  cauliflower  must 
be  started  indoors  for  the  earliest  crop. 
Usually  a  dozen  plants  of  each  are 
enough  for  this  first  early  crop  in  the 
home  garden,  but  the  second  planting 
can  be  grown  from  seed  sown  directly 
in  the  open  at  the  same  time  the  early 
plants  are  set  out. 

Beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  onions 
are  easy  to  start  from  seed  if  planted 
early  when  the  soil  is  cool  and  moist. 
Plant  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
cover  lightly,  never  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  soil  must  also 
be  firm.  Early  plantings  grow  best  on 
soil  that  is  turned  over  in  the  -late 
Fall  just  before  the  ground  freezes. 
However,  Spring  prepared  soil  is  also 
satisfactory,  but  leave  the  surface  rough 
if  the  soil  is  turned  over  in  the  Fall. 
If  the  soil  is  sloping  so  that  there  is 
danger  of  washing  during  heavy  rains, 
put  on  a  layer  of  coarse  manure,  leaves, 
hay  or  garden  refuse.  Rake  this  off  as 
soon  as  the  frost  goes  out  of  the 
ground  so  that  the  soil  will  warm  up 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Radish,  peas  and  spinach  must  also  be 
planted  early  for  the  best  results.  These 
seeds  are  large  enough  to  germinate 
almost  anywhere,  but  surface  planting 
and  light  covering  usually  give  best 
results.  Peas  are  often  planted  in  the 
bottom  of  a  trench  which  is  filled  in 
as  the  plants  grow.  There  is  seldom  any 
advantage  in  this.  Of  course,  a  deep 
trench  filled  with  manure  and  fertilizer 
will  help  any  plants  to  grow.  But  the 
same  amount  of  fertilizer  in  a  trench 
that  is  filled  level  with  the  surface  will 
grow  just  as  good  plants  and  some¬ 
times  better.  A  deep  furrow  fills  with 
water  during  heavy  Spring  rains  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  seeds  to  germinate 
under  such  conditions.  Under  natural 
conditions,  seeds  fall  to  the  ground  and 
remain  over  Winter  on  the  surface 
among  the  litter  and  in  shallow  crevices. 
Here  they  germinate  freely  when  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  suitable.  Take  a  tip 
from  Nature  and  plant  accordingly. 

Later  in  the  season  when  the  soil 
is  warm  and  the  surface  is  dry,  deeper 
planting  and  covering  of  all  seeds  is 
advisable,  but  never  cover  small  seeds 
such  as  carrots,  turnips,  beets  and 
lettuce  more  than  one-half  inch,  and 
large  seeds  such  as  corn  and  beans, 
more  than  two  inches  under  any  con¬ 
ditions.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  wait  until  a 
good  rain  before  planting.  Carrots  and 
beets  are  especially  difficult  to  germin¬ 
ate  in  hot  dry  weather.  With  these  seeds 
i.t  may  be  necessary  to  open  a  furrow 
about  four  inches  deep  and  fill  it  with 
Water.  When  this  has  soaked  into  the 
Soil,  plant  the  seeds  in  the  bottom  of 
this  furrow  and  cover  with  one-half 
inch  of  moist  but  not  wet  soil.  Do  not 
water  again  until  the  seedlings  are 
above  ground.  Very  small  seeds  sown 
during  warm  d^y  weather  need  cloth 
covering,  and  even  more  watering  than 
in  early  Spring.  Donald  F.  Jones 


Revolutionary  Plowing 

by  OLIVER 


Oliver!  A  name  long  famous  in  plowing,  now  announces  for  the  first  time  a  new  plow  and  a  new 
plowing  method.  Not  based  on  new  and  untried  theories,  the  new  Oliver  "TNT”  does  what  experi¬ 
enced  farmers  and  soil  experts  have  long  wanted  a  plow  to  do  —  and  with  tractors  now  in  service. 


What  the  "TNT" 
DOES 

The  Oliver  'TNT”  turns  the 
topsoil  in  the  usual  way  but 
also  breaks  up  the  subsoil  to  an 
adjustable  maximum  of  4  inches 
of  additional  depth,  and  with 
only  marginal  mixing  of  the 
two  layers. 


Breaks  up  plow 
pan 

I  Good-bye  to  plow  pan  which 

I  blocks  growing  roots.  Water 

I  can  penetrate  deep  into  the 
subsoil  to  be  stored  for  “dry 
J  spell”  needs.  "Run  off”  is 
greatly  decreased.  "TNT” 
helps  you  fight  erosion.  Air  is 
I  admitted  to  the  soil  to  permit 
I  greater  plant  food  intake. 


Gradually  deepens 
topsoil 

High  yield  seed  demands 
greater  topsoil  depth.  With 
the  “TNT”  a  slight  amount 
of  subsoil  is  mixed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  margin  of  the  topsoil 
where  it  becomes  part  of  the 
humus  layer.  With  "TNT,” 
you  increase  the  production 
and  value  of  your  acres. 


See  your  Oliver 
Dealer 

Tests  have  proved  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  land  and  crops  with  this 
new  Oliver  Plow.  Oliver  deal¬ 
ers  will  have  only  a  few  of  the 
new  "TNT’s”  in  time  for 
spring  plowing.  Call  on  your 
Oliver  dealer  to  see  and  learn 
all  about  this  revolutionary 
new  plow — the  Oliver  "TNTJ* 


The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 

FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


SEED  OATS/ 

This  year  plant  Hoffman  quality  "Vicland”  Oats. 

Free  catalog  explains  why  this  seed  stands  up,  re¬ 
sists  disease,  produces  heavier  yields.  Write  today. 

off  man  FARM  SEEDS  Box32-F,  Landisville,  Pa. 


FREE/, 


■fCCC  /  Write 

for  Your  Copy  of 

What,  When,  Where 
and  Howto  Plant' 


OrderToday,  Exceptional  Barge 
3  PEACH  TREES  (ail  hardy  fr 
stone)  I  ea.  Famous  ELBER1 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE,  early  yell. 
,  BELLE  of  G  A.,  white  flesh  9  i 
Planters  size,  I  to  I  -1/2  ft.  «  ,or  1 
^4  PYRAMID  ARBOR  VITAE  t 
tall,  fast  growing,  spire-like  ever 
—  green,  3  yr.  pot  size,  6-8  in.  4  for 

5  Giant  Hardy  Exhibition  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  i 
I  ea.  Red;  Pink;  White;  Yellow  and  Bronze.  5  for 
•  3  Hardy  Everblooming  BUTTERFLY  BUSHES.  I 
ea.  Red,  white,  blue.  Bloom  sz.  pot  plants.  3  for 


SPRINGHIll  NORSER/£S-BOXi 


95  mid 


For  Sale;  Blight  Kesistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Tre 
Superior  strain,  young  bearing  largo  size  nu 
stock  carefully  dug.  Well  rooted.  Ask  for  pric 

A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT.  M 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT -RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 


easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 


Plant  for  Nuts— Profit — Shade — Beauty— Fun 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut  trees 
for  over  49  years. 


HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Grow  at  Home  —  Cultivated  blueberries  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  A  few  bushes  will  grow  plenty 
for  Dessert,  Pies  and  Canning.  Write  today 
for  FREE  Circular  and  prices. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  .• 


15  WHITE  PINE  $1 

'  32  FOR  $2  POSTPAID 

White  Pine,  4  year  transplanted  5  to  10  Inches  tall 
—  only  SI  postpaid.  32  only  $2  postpaid!  Ahother 
Bargain:  40  Evergreens  S3  postpaid:  all  4  year 
transplanted,  4'  to  10*  tall.  Ten  each  American 
Arborvltae,  Red  Pine.  Scotch  Pine,  Whlte’Spruce. 
all  40  for  $3.  (West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c). 
Free  Illustrated  price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE! 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  RN-236.  Fryeburg,  Maine 


MAGNOLIA 

TREES 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom 
for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES.  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Golden  Muscat — A  delicious  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  type  grape.  Hardy  in  the  North. 
Easy  to  grow.  Bears  huge  l%-2  lb. 
clusters.  For  complete  information  write 
now  for  free  copy  MILLER’S  GRAPE 
BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE.  It  lists 
25  best  varieties  grapes ;  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  blueberrrles. 

J.  E  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples, N.Y. 
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•  Get  more  information  about  ORANGE¬ 
BURG  PERFORATED  PIPE  for  better  farm 
and  muckland  drainage  —  and  for  the 
real  economy  of  long  life  and  trouble- 
free  service.  The  long  lengths,  light 
weight  snap  couplings  make  installa¬ 
tions  fast  and  easy.  This  durable,  non- 
rigid  pipe  is  hard  to  break — withstands 
soil  settlement  and  heaving  —  does  not 
spall  .  .  .  Highly  satisfactory  also  for 
septic  tank  filter  beds  and  foundation 
footing  drains. 

Orangeburg  pipe  without  perfora¬ 
tions  is  the  modern  root-proof  pipe  for 
a  lifetime  of  service  in  house-to-sewer 
or  house -to -septic -tank  connections, 
downspouts,  conductor  or  irrigation  lines 
and  other  non -pressure  uses.  Non- 
metallic.  Can  be  sawed.  Can’t  corrode. 
Very  easy  to  install.  Taper  weld*  cou¬ 
plings  need  no  cement.  Quickly  made. 
Stay  tight. 

Ask  your  plumbing  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer.  Or  mail  the 
coupon  today! 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

f - ■, 

1  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY 
ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY-2-16) 

J  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  • 
1  PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

J  Name .  | 

J  Address .  I 

i  City .  ! 


ORANGEBURG 

REG  U.  S.  PaT.  OFFICE 

The  Root-Proof  Pipe 


Saves  soap,  makes  work 
easier,  saves  washing- 
wear  on  clothes. 

This  free  booklet  explains 
how  you  can  get  it  at 
very  little  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  for  it. 


{Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.^ 


DEAF 

NO  BATTERY 
IO  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  devise  WITHOUT  BAT¬ 
TERY.  Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Flesh 
tinted.  Featherlight.  Used  by  thousands. 
Send  coupon  today  for  free  information  and 
names  of  happy  uses. 


American  Earphone,  10  E.  43  St.,  N.Y.  17 
Sendl  me  free  details  about  I0*day  home 
trial  of  Audi* Ear, 

Dept.  545  - 

NAME - - - 


SEj 


ADDRESS.. 
CITY - 


..STATE.. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure.”  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-BA,  N.Y.C.  24 


MUSKRATS 

In  good  demand.  Ship  your  raw  furs,  you  will 
receive  highest  market  price.  Prices  quoted. 

BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  West  29th  St.,  -  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


Growing  Head  Lettuce  at 
Walberta  Farms 

We  grow  only  an  acre  or  two  of  head 
lettuce  and  use  it  to  market  it  along 
with  the  strawberries.  It  is  entirely  har¬ 
vested  before  hot  weather  comes  on. 
Our  first  planting  of  seed  in  the  'green¬ 
house  is  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  one  bench  is  sowed  to  Im¬ 
perial  44  and  Great  Lakes  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  44  is  a  week 
or  10  days  earlier  than  Great  Lakesf 
but  it  does  not  grow  so  large  nor  make 
as  fancy  heads. 

The  seed  is  drilled  at  the  rate  of  30 
or  4fi  to  each  foot  of  row;  the  rows 
being  spaced  about  three  inches  apart 
and  a  quarter  to  one-half  inch  in 
depth.  The  soil  in  the  bench  is  watered 
thoroughly  before  seeding  to  its  full 
depth  and  allowed  to  dry  somewhat  on 
top,  so  that  we  may  not  need  to  water 
again  until  the  seedlings  are  up,  and 
but  very  little  until  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  two  or  three  weeks  later.  The 
soil  should  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  sand  and  peat  so  that  the  small 
seedlings  may  be  readily  shaken  out 
when  setting  into  the  flats,  keeping  the 
roots  straight  down,  two  inches  apart. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  bought  several 
hundred  small  flats  from  a  silverplate 
concern.  They  are  12x18  inches  and 
two  inches  deep;  entirely  too  shallow 
for  cabbage  or  tomatoes,  but  quite 
satisfactory  for  lettuce,  which  has  to 
remain  in  them  only  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  field.  After  spotting, 
the  flats  are  placed  in  cold  frames, 
the  glass  of  which  may  need  to  be 
covered  the  first  few  frosty  nights  With 
kraft  paper,  and  possibly  the  electric 
bulbs  turned  on.  But  the  plants  soon 
become  "hardened  and  the  sash  is  left 
off  entirely  a  few  days  before  going  to 
the  field.  About  the  first  of  March,  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  have  gone  out  of 
the  first  bench,  it  is  seeded  to  Golden 
Acre  cabbage,  Snowball  cauliflower  and 
Pritchard  tomato,  the  second  bench  is 
seeded  to  lettuce,  with  possibly  a  larger 
proportion  to  Great  Lakes.  We  do  not 
seed  any  lettuce  in  the  open  ground, 
because  we  have  so  much  work  with 
berries  and  other  crops  that  we  have 
no  time  for  blocking  and  thinning. 
Also,  we  have  found  it  just  as  expen¬ 
sive  to  thin  and  weed  small  seedlings 
in  the  open  as  to  grow  the  transplanted 
crop,  and  we  run  more  risk  from  later 
hot  weather  damage.  Lettuce  does  not 
head  here  in  July  and  August  profit¬ 
ably. 


In  transplanting  from  the  small  fiats, 
we  soak  them  well  the  day  before  set¬ 
ting  so  that  all  the  soil  possible  adheres 
to  their  roots.  We  begin  at  one  end 
of  the  flat  cutting  down  each  plant  and 
placing  it  not  too  deep  in  the  hole 
prepared  for  it.  It  is  then  set  with 
earth  adhering.  In  this  way  we  gain  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  time  of  cutting.  We 
set  two  rows,  18  inches  apart,  to  each 
bent,  to  be  straddled  and  cultivated  by 
the  large  tractor,  using  sweeps  for 
shallow  cultivation.  The  Imperial  44 
variety  is  set  14  inches  apart  and 
Great  Lakes,  a  larger  plant,  is  set  18 
inches  in  the  row.  For  heavy  land  or 
for  soil  not  well  drained,  make  these 
two  rows  on  a  slight  bed;  on  our  lighter, 
gravelly  soil  we  have  not  found  this 
necessary,  as  a  protection  against 
bottom  rot.  But  we  do  set  the  plants 
as  shallow  as  possible  and  in  hand 
hoeing  we  drag  the  dirt  from  under 
each  plant  rather  than  hill  it  up. 

We  have  had  best  success  on  a  soil 
well  filled  with  humus  and  tightly 
worked  down  before  setting,  with 
plenty  of  fertility  close  in  the  top  soil. 
On  a  naturally  fertile  soil,  neither  too 
sweet  nor  too  sour,  we  drill  in  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  complete 
fertilizer;  we  use  5-8-7.  Better  do  this 
two  or  three  weeks  before  setting  in 
order  that  the  fertilizer  may  become 
quickly  available.  Lettuce  is  not  a  deep 
or  wide  rooting  plant  and  needs  the 
plant  food  close  at  hand.  Should  heavy 
rains  come  soon  after  setting,  another 
half  ton  of  fertilizer  might  well  be 
broadcast  between  the  double  rows.  A 
tight  headed  crop  of  lettuce  brings  a 
good  price,  but  loose  heads  are  a  total 
loss.  We  cut  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
planted  crop,  sometimes  £ven  more. 

In  harvesting,  turn  the  hard  heads 
to  one  side  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
just  above  the  old  bottom  leaves.  The 
outer  green  leaves  protect  the  head  in 
marketing.  We  use  orange  boxes  in 
marketing,  turning  four  or  five  heads 
down  for  the  bottom  layer,  as  we  pack 
th,e  two  rows  together  in  the  field.  They 
are  taken  to  the  packing  shed  to  be 
hosed  down  and  the  second  layer,  after 
washing,  packed  in.  This  avoids  a 
second  handling  that  would  occur  if 
we  packed  a  full  box  in  the  field,  and 
we  also  want  as  little  bruising  as  possi¬ 
ble.  For  local  markets,  we  cut  early  in 
the  morning  while  cool  and  with  the 
dew  still  on,  but  if  intended  for  ship¬ 
ping,  the  heads  had  best  be  dry  and 
possibly  packed  with  ice. 

Walter  A.  Withrow 


The  Wren  and  the  Cater¬ 
pillar 

The  tent  caterpillars  that  are  so  de¬ 
structive  to  our  trees  in  the  Spring, 
are  hatched  from  hundreds  of  eggs 
that  unite  in  spinning  a  small  tent-like 
home  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  limb  or 
in  shrubs.  As  the  days  warm  up,  the 
young  caterpillars  grow  and  their  tent 
enlarges.  A  matured  caterpillar  is  black 
with  a  white  stripe  running  along  its 
back,  and  is  covered  with  sparse  yellow 
hairs.  Early  in  the  Summer  after  the 
caterpilllars  have  eaten  much  foliage, 
they  turn  into  light  brown  moths  that 
deposit  thousands  of  eggs  on  the  twigs 


The  little  wren  is  the  greatest  natural 
enemy  of  the  tent  caterpillar.  As  the 
insect  emerges  from  its  tent,  shown  at 
left,  it  soon  develops  into  a  ravaging 
leaf  eating  creature.  Jenny  wren  likes 
to  catch  them  when  they’re  young  to 
feed  to  her  babies. 

of  a  limb,  where  they  will  hatch  next 
year. 

The  ravages  of  the  tent  caterpillars 
go  unnoticed  by  many  persons  until 
the  leaves  are  eaten  from  a  tree. 
Naturally  it  makes  extra  work  for  the 
tree  to  produce  another  set  of  new 
leaves,  which  weakens  the  tree,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  this  extra  work, 
the  tree  is  in  danger  of  dying.  Some¬ 
times,  when  man  neglects  to  act  in 
curbing  these  pests,  nature  takes  a  hand 
by  sending  cold  rains  to  dampen  their 
tents. 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  the 
sun  is  bright,  these  injurious  pests 
sally  forth  from  their  tents  on  an  all¬ 
day  march  of  destruction,  eating  up 
the  young  leaves  on  the  tree  and  shrubs. 


But  on  dreary  mornings  they  stay  in 
their  tents,  not  venturing  forth;  and  if 
it  rains  all  day  and  is  cold,  a  fungus 
forms  among  them  which  causes  their 
death. 

Watch  your  trees  this  Spring  for  the 
first  sign  of  a  tent,  and  destroy  it. 
Growing  trees  should  be  the  concern 
of  all  of  us,  as  our  very  existence  de¬ 
pends  on  our  trees,  which  give  us 
lumber  and  shade,  and  hold  the  water 
in  ’  the  ground.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  person  who  goes  near  trees  and 
shrubs  would  endeavor  to  destroy  one 
or  more  of  the  tents  in  the  Spring. 
This  would  indeed  be  doing  a  good  turn 
by  lessening  these  destructive  creatures. 

The  greatest  natural  enemy  of  the 
tent  caterpillar  is  the  common  house 
wren.  These  are  valuable  birds  to  have 
in  your  gardens  during  the  growing 
season,  and  if  you  intend  to  put  up  a 
wren  house,  it  is  important  that  it 
be  constructed  as  plain  as  possible,  and 
painted  a  dark  brown.  The  entrance 
to  the  box  should  be  exactly  the  size 
of  a  silver  quarter.  This  gives  pro¬ 
tection  against  interference  from  the 
house  sparrows,  that  seem  to  delight  in 
annoying  -the  young  of  the  wrens.  The 
box  entrance  should  be  facing  the  South, 
so  that  the  afternoon  sun  can  project 
its  light  into  the  small  aperture.  The 
wren  box  should  be  placed  from  seven 
to  12  feet  from  the  ground  on  a  tree 
where  no  limbs  may  interfere  with  the 
flight  of  the  parent  birds  going  to  and 
fro,  or  be  placed  near  some  shrubbery 
where  the  parent  birds  can  alight  for 
observation,  as  the  house  wren  is  a 
very  finicky  bird. 

The  wren  raises  two  to  three  broods 
of  young  during  the  season,  and  the 
parents  and  young  feed  entirely  upon 
insects,  especially  on  young  caterpillars. 
Young  fledglings  of  wrens  eat  their 
weight  of  insects  in  a  day.  These  birds 
are  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
insect  destroyers.  Some  bird  authori¬ 
ties  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  a 
pair  of  wrens  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  in  value,  as  destroyers  of  insect 


pests.  o.  P.  F. 

Pennsylvania 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . . $5.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  MtQuesten  .  3.50 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  E.  L.  D. 
Seymour;  new  edition;  (cloth 

bound)  .  4.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.00 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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.  . .  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

SULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once  I  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write: 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  ; 
MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

torge  plcg.  $1.00 
HI!'  V  \  Smoll  pkg.  .50  i 
MAILED  POSTPAID 

iiiM  H.W.  NAYLOR 

<  \  Dr.  ©f  Veierinory 

Modicino 


Df*l*OA«U  \ 

CAitY  Time 


r  > 


Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1946  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla. 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  JJna - 
dilla.  An  investment  «<m>  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


If  Ruptured 

Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  'Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springsand  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  1 00- W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SINCE  ISOS 


f*ONA 


E,v  W  OINTMENT 

PUT  CORONA’S  TWO-WAY  EFFICIENCY  TO  WORK! 

1. A  soothing,  antiseptic  dressing  To  Help  Heal 
painful  chaps,  cracks,  galls,  minor  cuts,  scratches. 

2.  A  super-rich  massage  ointment  To  Help 
Prevent  chapping,  cracking,  sunburn,  [dl|-;Ki 
dryness,  by  regular  use.Odorless  antiseptic.  jPlEisLl 

For  home,  too.  s  vie 

CORONA  MIG.  CO.  Box  I7E2,  KENTON,  OHIO 


SOOTHING  —  SOFTENING  —  ANTISEPTIC 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Writs  Istfajr! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and. a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Sfc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Knacks  that  Make  Farming  Pay 


AFTER  YOU  SELL  A  STAND  OF  TREES,  clear  the  land  for  tilling. 
You  add  extra  producing  acres  to  your  farm.  And  that’s  getting 
your  money’s  worth— like  you  do  with  150-Hour  Veedol., 


THE  PENALTY  FOR  KEEPING  a  nervous,  fly-pestered  herd  can 
add  up  to  as  much  as  15%  loss  in  milk  production.  That  doesn’t 
make  sense,  when  a  good  spray  can  insure  a  full  yields 


WHEN  LAND  CAN  PRODUCE  150  BUSHELS  to  the  acre,  it’s  sheer 
waste  to  let  it  go  on  producing  60  or  70  bushels.  Just  like  it’s  sheer 
waste  to  accept  less  than  150-hour  service  from  your  tractor  oil. 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
k  OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


150-HOUR 

VEEDOL 

“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock** 

SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance 

SAVES  OIL— cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors  re¬ 
gardless  of  fuel 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — assures  long,  economical  service 


Mai 


TRACTOI 
^  oim 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails 
15,  30  and  55  gallon  drums 
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COMPLETE 
60-PAGE  TRACTOR  GUIDE 


•  Saves  you  repair  bills! 

*  Helps  you  get  more 
work  out  of  your 
tractor,  at  less  cost! 


farm  TRACTOR 

guide 


WANT  to  make  your  tractor  last 
longer  .  .  .  get  more  out  of  the  fuel 
you  buy  for  it? 

Then,  send  for  Gulf’s  FREE  Farm 
Tractor  Guide. 

This  60-page  book,  filled  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams,  is  a  complete  hand¬ 
book  on  tractor  operation. 

Chock-full  of  practical  information 

It  tells  you  how  to  care  for  air  cleaner, 
cooling  system,  ignition,  valves,  power 
transmission,  vital  engine  parts,  steer¬ 
ing  assembly,  tires,  battery,  all  parts 
of  your  tractor. 

It  contains  an  easy-to-use  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide  to  tell  you  quickly 
what’s  the  matter  when  your  tractor 
balks,  or  doesn’t  work  properly. 

It  has  complete,  large-scale  lubrica¬ 


tion  diagrams,  detailed  lubrication 
charts. 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Gulf’s 
Farm  Tractor  Guide  if  your  tractor 
is  an: 


AlHs-Choimers 

Baker 

Case 

Caterpillar 

Cletrac 

Co-op 

Eagle 

Ford 

Graham-Bradley 


Huber 

International 
John  Deere 
Massey-Harris 
McCormick-Deering 
Minneapolis-Moline 
Qliver-Hart-Parr 
Silver  King 
Wallis 


It  will  help  you  keep  your  tractor  on 
the  job,  and  out  of  the  repair  shop. 

This  Farm  Tractor  Guide  is  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE!  No  obligation.  Mail  this 
coupon  for  your  copy  today! 


Are  lice  pestering  your 
stable  stock? 

Then,  get  Gulf  Livestock  Spray! 

Spray  it  on  as  directed  on  the  con¬ 
tainer;  brush,  it  thoroughly  through 
the  hair  with  an  ordinary  scrubbing 
brush,  to  kill  lice  and  eggs.  Use  about 
2j/£  oz.  per  cow,  less  on  calves  and 
younger  stock. 

Buy  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  gen¬ 
eral  and  feed  stores  and  at  Gulf 
Stations;  also  at  many  milk-gathering 
Stations. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon  HOW! 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Roam  3800,  Gulf  Building, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  Gulf’s  Farm 
Tractor  Guide.  I  understand  there’s  no  obligation. 


Name. 


Address.. 

City_ _ 

I  hove  a_ 


State. 


.tractor 


America’s  First  Experi¬ 
mental  Farmer 

Many  Americans  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  George  Washington,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  fame  as  soldier,  statesman 
and  President,  was  the  nation’s  first 
experimental  farmer.  Actually,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  this.  On 
his  big  Virginia  estate,  the  “Father  of 
his  Country”  and  his  wife  carried  out 
one  important  experiment  after  another 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Their  efforts  were  so  successful  that 
Mount  Vernon  can  truthfully  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  Uncle  Sam’s  first  scientific 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

Probably  no  man  ever  found  more 
pleasure  in  farming  than  the  great 
Virginian.  When  the  halls  of  political 
debate  grew  hectic  and  boring,  he 
always  found  it  restful  to  return  to  his 
rolling  fields  and  carefully  tended  acres. 
A  farsighted  citizen,  Washington  real¬ 
ized  the  importance  of  agriculture  to 
the  nation’s  future.  After  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  the  victorious  commander 
went  on  record  with  the  statement: 
“I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more 
real  and  important  services  can  be 
rendered  to  any  country  than  by  im¬ 
proving  its  agriculture,  its  breed  of  use¬ 
ful  animals,  and  other  branches  of  a 
husbandman’s  cares.” 

Unquestionably  Washington  had  this 
purpose  in  mind  when  me  began  his 
experimenting  at  Mount  Vernon.  On 
his  Virginia  acres  he  set  out  to  test 
every  new  seed,  implement  and  method 
that  he  could  get  from  England,  and 
also  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Any  idea  that  flashed  into  his  fertile 
brain  was  promptly  given  a  try-out. 
Meanwhile,  his  wife  Martha  was  just 
as  busy  in  another  department;  bustling 
about  in  her  speckled  apron,  she  super¬ 
vised  the  household  activities  on  the 
big  estate.  From  the  great  colonial 
mansion  down  to  the  smallest  of  the 
rambling  outbuildings,  she  was  kept 
busy,  and  her  watchful  eye  did  not  miss 
anything  that  went  on  in  the  spinning 
house,  the  laundry,  the  smoke-house, 
the  dairy  and  the  huge  kitchen.  The 
textile  work  was  all  done  under  her 
skilful  direction,  from  the  spinning 
of  the  yarn  to  the  final  stitches  on  new 
clothes.  Old  records  prove  that  Mrs. 
Washington  was  every  bit  as  methodi¬ 
cal  as  her  husband  and  no  less  energetic. 
Together,  they  labored  tirelessly,  side 
by  side.  Their  chief  object  was  to  im¬ 
prove  every  process  and  every  article 
that  fell  under  their  notice.  While  the 
husband  tested  grasses  and  vegetables 
new  to  Virginia,  among  them  trefoil, 
rye,  timothy,  spelt  and  the  strange  new 
lucerne  (the  last  being  none  other  than 
alfalfa),  Mrs.  Washington  gave  orders 
that  the  cooks  should  try  out  every 
available  wood  in  the  kitchen  fire,  in 
order  to  find  out  which  made  the  best 
fuel. 

American  agriculture  was  in  a  bad 
way  when  Washington  began  his  ex¬ 
periments.  Land  was  cheap  and  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  all  too  soon  exhausted.  Farm¬ 
ers  would  stick  to  one  area  until  they 
had  drawn  out  the  last  atom  of  fer¬ 
tility,  then  move  on  to  new  country. 
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Fields,  planted  to  tobacco  and  Indian 
corn,  soon  ran  out,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  that  men  could  do  about 
it  except  to  pull  up  stakes  and  strike 
out  anew.  But  Washington  had  differ¬ 
ent  methods.  One  of  his  first  moves 
was  to  get  in  touch  with  the  leading 
English  agricultural  authorities.  He 
opened  a  correspondence  with  two 
famous  experts.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
President  of  England’s  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Arthur  Young,  the  writer. 
Letters  passed  regularly  back  and  forth, 
and  in  this  way  the  owner  of  Mount 
Vernon  kept  up-to-date  about  the  latest 
methods,  grains,  plants  and  implements 
that  were  being  used  on  the  farms  of 
England. 

Whenever  Washington  had  an  ex¬ 
periment  up  his  sleeve,  he  would  turn 
to  his  “Botanical  Garden.”  It  was  a 
special  plot  he  had  carefully  laid  out 
near  the  flower  garden  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  plots, 
he  was  continually  trying  out  fertilizers, 
seeds,  stands  of  grain,  rotation  of  crops 
and  the  conservation  of  the  soil  itself. 
His  method  of  testing  ground  and  fertil¬ 
izers  showed  unusual  thoroughness.  He 
would  lay  out  a  large  box  in  10  divi¬ 
sions,  placing  within  it  these  various 
soils  which  he  treated  with  different 
kinds  of  manures.  In  each  division  he 
planted  three  grains  each  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley.  All  were  watered, 
“equally  alike,  an  hour  before  sunset.” 
Then  he  awaited  results,  setting  down 
what  happened  to  the  minutest  detail. 

Wheat  was  Washington’s  favorite 
crop.  Always  he  endeavored  to  improve 
its  quality.  In  the  big  barn  at  Mount 
Vernon  there  was  room  for  30  hands 
to  thrash.  Washington  had  little  use 
for  the  old-fashioned  method  of  putting 
horses  to  tread  it  outdoors;  it  was  too 
risky  as  the  grain  was  exposed  to  all 
weathers.  His  care  with  his  own  crop 
explains  why  the  three  mills  he  owned 
turned  out  the  finest  flour  in  Virginia. 
Along  with  agriculture,  he  was  also 
keenly  interested  in  fruit  growing,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  orchards 
at  Mount  Vernon  became  as  famous  as 
those  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  a 
later  day.  By  skilful  grafting,  Washing¬ 
ton  succeeded  in  producing  fine  varie¬ 
ties  of  plums,  grapes,  pears  and  apples. 
As  a  stock  raiser,  he  was  equally  highly 
successful.  He  found  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals  on  most  Virginia  estates  badly  fed 
and  poorly  cared  for.  After  investigat¬ 
ing  methods  of  better  breeding,  he 
applied  his  knowledge,  and  his  success 
showed  in  his  many  fine  horses,  sheep, 
cattle  and  hogs,  all  of  improved  strains. 

Of  all  his  experiments,  none  afforded 
the  master  of  Mount  Vernon  so  much 
diversion  as  devising  some  new  imple¬ 
ment.  Washington,  it  seems,  was 
possessed  of  a  real  Yankee  ingenuity. 
“She  answered  very  well,”  was  his 
report  on  a  plow  that  he  made.  His 
chief  pride  was  a  seed-drill  or  “barrel 
plow,”  as  he  called  it.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  provoke  smiles  today,  but  as  it 
went  creaking  along,  the  farmer-inven¬ 
tor  found  it  everything  he  had  hoped 
for.  To  George  Washington  it  yras  in 
his  own  words,  a  truly  “modern  im¬ 
provement.”  J.  A. 


Mennonites  in  the  North 
Country 

For  many  years  there  has  existed  a 
flourishing  colony  of  Mennonites  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  religious  group, 
coming  originally  from  Germany,  has 
its  principal  center  near  Lancaster. 
More  recently,  an  offshoot  from  the 
Pennsylvania  colony  settled  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  in  Lewis  County,  near 
the  Croghan  section,  where  there  are 
about  500  of  these  people  living  on 
farms.  Ever  since  these  people  came 
to  America,  they  have  established  for 
themselves  a  record  of  being  successful 
farmers. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  Mennonites  from  Croghan 
have  found  their  way  into  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  county  of  Jefferson  near  the  town 
of  Ellisburg,  noted  far  and  wide  for 
its  rich  farming  land  and  the  success 
of  its  agriculture.  Indeed,  Ellisburg  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  in  the  Empire  State.  Ever  since 
the  town  was  settled  in  about  1800, 
dairying  has  been  a  leading  industry 
and  many  of  the  most  successful  breed¬ 
ers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the 
State  have  made  the  county  celebrated. 
The  names  of  Converse,  Mather,  Brodie 
and  others  have  been  associated  with 
the  founding  of  great  herds  in  the 
animal  world.  For  a  century  or  more, 
James  A.  Converse,  with  his  fampus 
Ayrshire  herd  and  his  Shetland  ponies, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  exhibits  of 
blooded  cattle  at  both  state  and  local 
fairs.  More  recently,  the  Holsteins  and 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  have  found  favor 
in  this  area,  and  now  these  cattle  con¬ 
stitute  many  famous  herds  of  prize¬ 
winners. 

In  recent  years  several  Ellisburg 
farms  have  been  purchased  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Croghan  group  of 
Mennonites,  and  more  are  reported 
coming.  They  have  established  church 
facilities  for  their  new  colony  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  and  as  the  group  gains  in 
numbers  they  expect  to  erect  a  church. 

The  Mennonites  are  distinguished  for 
the  simnlicity  of  their  life  and  beliefs. 
They  dress  plainly  and  emphasize  their 
religious  doctrines.  Most  of  them  follow 


agricultural  pursuits.  The  colonies  now 
established  in  Lewis  and  Jefferson 
counties  are  members  of  the  Amish 
group,  and  number  all  together  about 
700  followers.  Of  the  eight  or  10  groups 
of  Mennonites,  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  beliefs,  in  some  cases  di¬ 
rectly  opposite;  but  all  groups  are 
united  as  to  their  basic  religious  princi¬ 
ples.  Those  who  have  migrated  to 
Jefferson  County  have  been  attracted 
by  the  fertility  of  the  farm  lands  near 
Ellisburg,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
will  greatly  aid  in  the  growth  of  this 
latest  center  of  Mennonite  faith. 

New  York  l.  l.  a. 


Changes  in  Maine  Farming 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  since 
my  advent  in  1917  to  this  northernmost 
part  of  the  United  States  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  the  farming  picture  has 
entirely  changed.  That  is  to  say,  while 
the  preparing  of  the  land,  raising  and 
care  of  the  crops,  and  all  the  various 
details  are  the  same,  there  has  been  a 
stepping-up  of  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
used  to  the  acre.  Where  we  formerly 
thought  a  high  grade  5-7-8  formul'a 
used  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
was  the  proper  dose  now  we  use  double 
strength,  and  the  same  amount  to  the 
acre.  Then  again  you  will  note  the 
absense  of  the  big  teams  from  the 
farms.  Almost  all  the  farm  work  now 
is  done  by  machinery;  only  occasionally 
does  one  see  any  horses  on  these  farms. 
The  change  is  very  noticeable  because 
in  those  earlier  days,  a  farmer’s  am¬ 
bition  was  to  have  as  heavy  a  team  as 
he  could  buy.  It  used  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  if  one  could  have  the 
money  paid  out  for  Iowa  horseflesh 
every  year  in  Aroostook  County,  he 
would  be  able  to  retire;  true  enough. 

Such  teams  were  used  in  woods  to 
work  in  pulp  or  lumbering  operations 
during  the  Winter.  That  is  changed 
today  as  all  the  work  in  the  woods  is 
also  mechanized.  Trucks  and  tractors  do 
most  of  the  hauling.  This  again  makes 
for  an  entirely  new  hired  crew  the 
following  Spring  at  planting  time.  And 
so  the  changes  go  on.  One  wonders 
what  will  come  next.  a.  j.  b. 

Aroostook  County,  Maine 
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PASTURE  CARE  RAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 


Carrying  capacity  and  produc¬ 
tion  both  greatly  increased 

Successful  livestock  growers  seldom 
take  their  grass  for  granted.  They 
can’t  afford  to,  because  grass  is  the 
Number  One  source  of  plentiful,  low- 
cost  feed.  It’s  true  that  grass  will 
grow  most  anywhere — on  good  land 
or  poor — but  it’s  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  grass  can  be  no  better  than  the 
land  on  which  it  grows. 

Although  almost  every  farmer  or 
rancher  has  seen  the  profitable  results 
that  can  be  obtained  from  good  pas¬ 
ture  management,  a  surprisingly  low 
percentage  of  the  nation’s  grassland 
gets  any  attention  whatsoever.  Such 
is  the  fact,  even  though  practically 
every  Experiment  Station  in  America 
has  proved  time  and  again  that  pasture 
care  pays  big  dividends.  Increased  car¬ 
rying  capacity,  more  meat  and  milk 
and  better  livestock  mean  more  cash 
in  hand. 

Six  Simple  Rules  To  Follow 

(1)  Apply  ground  limestone  gener¬ 
ously  if  soil  is  short  of  calcium. 

(2)  Apply  superphosphate  or  mixed 
commercial  fertilizer  as  needed. 

(3)  If  grass  is  thin,  reseed  with  rec¬ 
ommended  pasture  mixture. 

(4)  When  good  stand  is  obtained,  keep 
grazed  fairly  short,  but  do  not 
overgraze. 

(5)  Mow  pasture  once  or  twice  a  sea¬ 
son  to  keep  down  weeds. 

(6)  Drag  occasionally  to  break  up 
field  manure. 


Side  dies&U 


REPORT  BETTER  YIELDS 
ON  NORTHEASTERN  FARMS 

Two  Pennsylvania  farmers,  H.  E. 
Slater  and  J.  Pringle,  both  of  Stone- 
boro,  Penn.,  report  increased  yields 
as  a  result  of  using  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizer  on  their  1945  crops. 

Best  Crop  in  Years 

Mr.  Slater’s  1945  corn  crop  was  one 
of  the  best  he  has  ever  had  in  years  of 
farming,  yielding  him  115  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  Slater  used  300  lbs. 
of  Red  Steer  3-12-6  fertilizer  per  acre 
and  is  well  pleased  with  the  results 
obtained. 

"When  we  finished  husking  this 
corn,  it  ran  115  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
am  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  a 
very  good  corn  crop  this  year.  I  can 
recommend  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  corn  and  I  will  continue 
to  use  it  on  all  my  crops,”  Mr.  Slater 
declares. 

52  Bushel  Wheal  Yield 


A  SWIFT  POLICY 

Swift  &  Company  has  been 
manufacturing  and  selling 
plant  food  for  over  half  a 
century.  Our  policy  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  sell  a  quality 
product  at  a  fair  price.  We 
believe  that  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  and  better  land  man¬ 
agement  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  future  progress 
and  prosperity  of  America. 
We  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
proper  care  of  the  soil  be¬ 
cause  our  business  is  so 
closely  linked  with  the  land. 


Plow-Sole  Experiments 
Arouse  Great  Interest 

The  relatively  new  plow-sole  method 
of  applying  fertilizer  is  creating  wide¬ 
spread  discussion  this  winter.  While 
some  soil  authorities  are  all  for  the 
new  method,  others  are  reserving  their 
judgment  until  further  experimenta¬ 
tion  has  been  done. 

Good  Results  Reported 

A  number  of  experiment  stations  have 
been  working  on  the  application  of 
fertilizer  on  the  bottom  of 'the  plow 
furrow  and  good  results  are  reported 
from  many  demonstrations  and  field 
tests.  The  plow-sole  method  is  a  sup¬ 
plement  to,  and  not  a  substitute  for, 
row  fertilization  or  application  with 
small  grain  at  seeding  time.  It  is  an 
efficient  way  to  apply  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  plant  food  than  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  regular  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments.  This  method  of  fertilization 
provides  a  means  for  quickly  improv¬ 
ing  soils  that  now  give  low  or  poor 
quality  yields  because  they  are  very 
low  in  essential  plant  food. 

The  advantage  of  placing  fertilizer 
in  the  plow  furrow  is  that  with  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  better  at  this  greater 
depth,  the  plant  can  make  maximum 
utilization  of  the  food  provided.  The 
plow-sole  method  has  proved  particu¬ 
larly  profitable  for  producers  of  crops 
of  high  acre  value. 


Corn  grown  on  properly  fertilized 
land  giving  a  yield  of  100  bushels  has 
350  pounds  less  cob  than  com  from 
unfertilized  land. 

★  ★  * 

The  way  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
table  salt  is  to  sprinkle  it  lightly  over 
a  thick,  tender  steak. 

*  ★  * 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  "Doesn’t' horse¬ 
back  riding  give  you  a  headache?” 
Bobby  Sox  Gal:  "Heck,  Not  Exactly 
the  reverse.” 

it  it  it 

The  right  fertilizer  on  fall  sown  crops 
helps  prevent  winter  killing. 


That  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  helps  to 
boost  wheat  yields  just  as  it  did  Mr. 
Slater’s  corn  yields  was  demonstrated 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pringle. 

"Last  fall  I  used  300  lbs.  of  Red 
Steer  3-12-6  fertilizer  per  acre  on  my 
wheat.  At  harvest  time  it  ran  down 
the  spout  at  52  bushels  of  very  good 
wheat  per  acre.  This  yield  was  well 
above  the  average  for  my  county.  I 
give  Red  Steer  credit  for  this  good 
yield,”  Mr.  Pringle  states. 

Red  Steer  on  All  Crops 

"I  have  been  using  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizer  for  several  years,  with  very 
good  results  on  all  crops.  I  expect  to 
continue  to  use  the  same  fertilizer  in 
the  future.  I  can  recommend  it  for 
all  crops,”  he  concludes. 


No,  Red  Steer  won’t  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  your  calves  on  stilts 
to  keep  their  heads  above  grass. 
But  to  increase  your  carrying 
capacity  per  acre — make  faster, 
thriftier  livestock  gains — and 
step  up  your  profits,  you’ll  find 
Red  Steer  pasture  treatment  the 
answer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  bet¬ 
ter  pasture  next  year.  Ask  your 
Authorized  Swift  Agent  about 
plant  foods  for  pasture.  And  plan 
to  haul  your  Red  Steer  early. 


Swift’s 

RED  STEER 

A  champ  on  all  counts 

Proved  Formulas 
Properly  Cured 
Double-Mixed 
Free- Flowing 
Right  Analysis 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


Nutrition  is  our  business  .  .  .  and  yours 
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to  accurate  tractor 
method  of  placing 

FERTILIZER 


Plow-sole  fertilizer,  placed  still 
deeper  at  time  of  plowing,  provides 
additional  plant  food  as  the  roots 
reach  deeper  into  the  soil,  stimulat- 
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• This  new  method  of  placing 
fertilizer  operates  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  placing  a  juicy  steak  before  a 
hungry  man  —  it  tempts  the  appetite 
of  your  crops. 

Record  yields  are  being  achieved 
by  farmers  who  apply  fertilizer  twice 
or  more  during  the  season  . . .  depos¬ 
ited  at  proper  depth  to  stimulate  vig¬ 
orous  growth  from  seedling  to  mature 
plant. 

Allis- Chalmers  Front-Mounted 
Planters  and  Cultivators  for  the  Model 
C  Tractor  use  one  interchangeable 
fertilizer  attachment,  quick -mounted 
on  the  same  frame,  controlled  by  the 
same  finger-tip  HYDRAULIC  LIFT 


and  DUAL  DEPTH  CONTROL  A 
new  attachment,  soon  to  be  available, 
will  also  permit  the  same  fertilizer 
hoppers  to  be  mounted  on  an  A-C 
moldboard  plow. 

Placing  fertilizer  in  bands  at  pre¬ 
determined  depths  opens  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  in  plant,  animal  and  human  nu¬ 
trition.  We  are  what  we  eat !  “Hid¬ 
den  hunger,”  resulting  from  impov¬ 
erished  soil,  is  meeting  its  master  in 
modern  tractor-mounted  fertilizer 
equipment. 


A-C  Front-Mounted  PLANT¬ 
ER  with  DUAL  DEPTH 
CONTROL  deposits  fertilizer 
at  correct  depth  to  stimulate 
early  growth  without  burning 
tender  seedling. 


A-C  Front-Mounted  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  with  DUAL  DEPTH 
CONTROL  and  SIDE  DRESS 
ING  ATTACHMENT  places 
fertilizer  at  slightly  lower 
depth,  in  narrow  bands  on 
both  sides  of  the  row. 


LOOK  AHEAD  with 


MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A 


TRACTOR  DIVISION 


FRONT-MOUNTED  IMPLEMENTS 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Week 

The  31st  Agricultural  Convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week  was 
held  at  Trenton  Jan.  21-24.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  favorable  and  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  well  attended.  Governor 
Walter  E.  Edge  speaking  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  delegates  on  the  opening  day 
commended  New  Jersey  farmers  on 
their  splendid  production  records 
achieved  during  the  war  period. 
In  his  message  to  the  assemblage, 
President  James  D.  Holman,  Whites- 
ville,  brought  out  the  impoi'tant 
consideration  that  the  need  today  for 
a  common  meeting  ground  for  farmers 
was  never  more  urgent,  and  that  they 
will  find  it  beneficial  to  work  together 
and  to  strengthen  their  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  in  order  to  help  them  go 
through  the  present  critical  period  of 
adjustment. 

At  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
meeting,  N.  J.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
W.  H.  Allen  emphasized  the  social  as 
well  as  agricultural  and  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  family-type  farm,  where 
general  farming  is  practiced,  and  where 
most  of  the  family  food  and  living 
come  right  from  the  home  place.  He 
pointed  out  the  value  and  need  of  such 
farms  for  both  the  State  and  the  nation. 
Dean  W.  H.  Martin,  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  also  believed  there  was 
a  need  for  the  family-type  farm.  How¬ 
ever,  he  felt  that  it  would  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  for  the  operators 
of  such  farms,  as  well  as  larger  farm 
owners,  to  pay  more  attention  to  grow¬ 
ing  products  of  high  quality  in  order 
for  them  to  successfully  compete  in  the 
markets,  and  make  the  most  returns 
from  their  farms.  He  predicted  a  bitter 
battle  for  the  great  markets  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  with  far-away 
growers  shipping  in  high  quality,  at¬ 
tractively  packaged  produce  to  com¬ 
pete  with  that  raised  on  local  farms, 
particularly  fruit  and  vegetables.  Dean 
Martin’s  point  was  well  taken  that  the 
family-type  farm  has  the  big  advantage 
of  being  right  on  the  spot,  and  that  it 
can  successfully  compete  with  distant 
growers  if  top  quality  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  grown  and  offered  fresh  in 
attractive  packaging. 

Each  year  at  the  convention  meet¬ 
ing,  three  farmers  are  honored  with 
distinguished  service  citations,  after 
having  been  nominated  by  their  fellow 
members.  Among  those  receiving  the 
award  this  year  was  Lester  Collins, 
veteran  Burlington  County  fruit  grower. 
He  operates  several  hundred  acres  of 
peaches  and  blueberries  in  both  Burl¬ 
ington  and  Atlantic  Counties.  Another 
recipient  was  Charles  B.  Probasco,  of 
Hightstown,  for  his  eminent  .service  to 
the  potato  industry  in  developing  better 
production,  marketing  and  grading  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  third  member  of  this  group 
was  Charles  W.  Skinner,  of  Newfield. 
He  is  recognized  as  the  founder  of 
modern  overhead  irrigation  sprinkler 
systems,  that  are  now  so  successfully 
used  by  vegetable  growers.  Now  in  his 
82nd  year,  Mr.  Skinner  came  to  New 
Jersey  from  Ohio  in  1910,  where  he 
first  used  a  hand  operated  piping  water 
system. 

At  the  dairymen’s  banquet  and  meet¬ 
ing,  the  principal  subject  of  interest 
and  discussion  was  how  long  would 
milk  subsidies  be  maintained.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  dairymen  might 
as  well  become  reconciled  to  the  idea 
that  they  will  have  to  live  with  subsi¬ 
dies  for  a  long  time  to  come,  because 
they  will  probably  last  for  several 
years,  and  certainly  through  1946.  The 
sentiment  was  that  once  the  govern¬ 
ment  gets  into  business  with  the  farm¬ 
er,  it  is  reluctant  to  let  go,  and  that  the 
subsidy  payment  is  one  way  to  keep  a 
finger  in  the  pie.  An  important  point 
concerning  cattle  health  problems  was 
brought  up  when  it  was  mentioned  by 
Secretary  Allen  that  out  of  several 
head  of  cows  condemned  during  De¬ 
cember  in  Sussex  County,  almost  one- 
third  of  them  had  been  imported  with¬ 
in  the  past  few  months  from  other 
States.  Home-raised  herd  replacements 
are  usually  better  individuals  and  also 
healthier.  John  C.  Nisbet  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  presented 
the  annual  Club  awards  for  production 
in  New  Jersey.  Among  those  receiving 
cups  was  Caleb  S.  Ridgway,  Jr.  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Farm  in  Burlington  County. 
He  won  this  recognition  for  the  highest 
DHIA  yearly  record,  highest  record  for 
a  three-year-old  or  younger,  and  high¬ 
est  record  for  a  four-year-old  or  over, 
all  on  twice  a  day  milking.  Two  cups 
went  to  Maurice  Pollack’s  Marlu  Farms, 
West  Long  Branch,  Monmouth  County, 
for  having  the  highest  herd  average  and 
highest  lifetime  butterfat  producer.  The 
trophy  for  the  highest  record  by  a  three- 
year-old  or  under,  three  times  daily 
milking,  went  to  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuvsen, 
Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  Burling¬ 
ton  County.  The  cup  for  the  highest 
record  four-year-old  or  over,  three 
times  milking,  was  won  by  Lawrence  C. 
Leeds,  Middiebrook  Farm,  Asbury  Park, 
Monmouth  County. 

The  question  of  the  respective  mar¬ 
ketability  of  brown  shelled  and  white 
shelled  eggs  caused  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  poultry  meetings.  G.  E. 
Zich,  of  the  State  Marketing  Division, 
presented  some  good  ideas  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  He  stressed  the  point 
that  the  traditional  discrimination  of 
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many  housewives  against  brown-shell 
eggs  as  contrasted  to  white-shell  eggs, 
although  unfounded  for  any  nutritional 
differences  between  them,  will  become 
an  increasing  marketing  problem  for 
poultrymen,  unless  the  public  can  be 
properly  instructed  about  this  matter. 
The  principal  reason  that  egg  shell 
color  is  assuming  big  proportions  in 
the  East  is  because  the  heavy  breeds 
were  greatly  increased  during  the  war 
years,  in  order  to  meet  the  large  de¬ 
mand  for  poultry  meat.  Laying  flocks 
of  these  heavy  breed,  brown-shell  egg 
producers  have  consequently  also  been 
greatly  expanded,  and  brown-shell  eggs 
are  at  present  a  surplus  on  the  market. 
Besides,  during  the  past  three  years, 
many  Leghorn  flocks  were  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  this  emphasis  on  poultry  meat. 
As  a  result,  there  are  now  more  brown- 
shelled  egg  laying  birds  on  farms  today, 
in  proportion  to  white-shelled  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  than  ever  before.  There  once 
was  a  valid  reason  for  discriminating 
in  favor  of  New  Jersey  white-shell 
eggs,  but  that  reason,  a  quality  prob¬ 
lem,  no  longer  exists.  At  one  time, 
white  shells  generally  meant  that  the 
eggs  were  produced  on  nearby  New 
Jersey  farms,  because  most  of  these 
farmers  and  poultrymen  kept  Leghorns. 
The  shell  color  was  therefore  a  fairly 
reliable  indication  that  these  white 
eggs  were  fresh.  On  the  other  hand 
brown  eggs  were  at  that  time  produced 
m  more  or  less  distant  States,  and 
transportation  facilities  were  such  that 
they  took  a  definite  toll  of  interior  egg 
quality.  As  a  result,  housewives  learned 
to  associate  stale  eggs  with  brown-shell 
color  and  while  this  prejudice  still 
continues,  it  is  no  longer  justified  be¬ 
cause  of  the  improvement  in  methods 
of  handling,  refrigeration  and  trans¬ 
portation.  And  more  important  still, 
large  numbers  of  brown-shell  eggs  are 
now  produced  on  farms  close  to  the 
big  marketing  centers  of  the  East. 

The  high  spot  of  the  poultrymen’s 
meetings  is  the  annual  awarding  of  the 
Golden  Egg  trophies.  One  of  this  year’s 
awards  went  to  the  du  Font  Company 
for  Dr.  James  Waddell’s  research  in¬ 
vestigations  and  findings.  He  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory 
that  exposure  of  crude  cholesterol,  an 
animal  sterol,  to  ultra-violet  radiation 
produced  a  vitamin  D  which  is  as  effec¬ 
tive  for  poultry  as  that  of  the  more 
expensive  product  obtained  from  livers 
of  fish.  This  substance  is  known  as 
Delsterol,  and  was  first  marketed  in 
1938.  With  this  new  and  low  cost  supply 
of  vitamin  D  available,  the  poultry 
industry  of  America  was  able  to  attain 
a  record  of  wartime  production,  in 
spite  of  other  handicaps,  which  has 
never  been  equalled,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  peacetime  conditions. 
The  other  Golden  Egg  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  D.  C.  R.  Hoff  of  Neshanic, 
who  has  been  a  poultry  breeder  and 
hatcheryman  longer  than  any  man  in 
the  world.  Over  54  years  ago,  he 
started  shipping  baby  chicks  commer¬ 
cially.  He  was  among  the  first  to  begin 
marketing  through  the  Flemington 
Auction  back  in  1930,  and  he  now 
serves  as  a  director  of  that  organi¬ 
zation. 

C.  T.  Darby,  Somerville,  Somerset 
County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
N.  J.  Poultry  Assn.  Others  elected 
were  Louis  D.  Schaible,  Shiloh,  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  first  vice-pres.;  and 
James  C.  Weisel,  Frenchtown,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  second  vice-pres.;  John  W. 
Bottcher,  Mount  Holly,  Burlington 
County,  and  Leslie  M.  Black,  New 
Brunswick,  Middlesex  County,  were  re¬ 
elected  treasurer  and  secretary. 

New  Jersey  potatoes  are  famous  and 
thev  command  top  prices  in  any  mar¬ 
ket,  provided  they  are  graded  carefully. 
J.  M.  McCauley,  a  New  York  City 
buyer,  therefore  advised  the  potato 
farmers  to  follow  proper  grading  as  a 
good  marketing  practice.  He  stated  that 
the  Irish  Cobbler  and  Katahdin  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  grown  in  New  Jersey 
are  equal  in  quality  to  those  from  any 
place  in  the  world,  and  that  if  offered 
under  special  and  proper  grades  it  will 
mean  considerably  more  money  to 
growers.  Elected  as  officers  of  the 
N.  J.  Potato  Growers  Assn,  were:  John 
S.  Carpenter,  Salem,  pres.;  Roscoe  C. 
Clayton,  Freehold,  Monmouth  County, 
vice-pres.;  J.  H.  Nostrand,  Jr.,  Cran- 
bury,  Middlesex  County,  secy.;  Fred 
Brunned,  Cranbury,  treas.;  and  Dr.  W. 
H.  Martin,  New  Brunswick,  corres¬ 
ponding  secy. 

Nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  were 
warned  that  the  stage  is  all  set  for  still 
further  inflation,  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  price  controls  will  hold.  He  ad¬ 
vised  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
a  depression  unless  it  is  brought  about 
by  organized  labor  forcing  some  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  our  system  of  private 
enterprise.  John  W.  Baringer,  of  the 
American  Nurserymens’  Assn.,  reported 
that  his  organization  had  gone  on  record 
to  support  legislation  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  introduction  of  insect  and 
plant  diseases  from  foreign  countries  on 
imported  nursery  stock.  George  C. 
White  of  Rutherford,  Bergen  County, 
was  elected  president  of  the  State  Assn. 
Others  elected  included:  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Kurt  Meyer,  Hackettstown, 
Warren  County,  and  Fred  G.  Noble, 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  County;  secre¬ 
tary,  P.  P.  Pirone,  Highland  Park, 
Middlesex  County;  and  treasurer. 
August  Kindsgrab,  West  Orange,  Essex 
County.  w.  d. 
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At  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


While  all  organizations  reported  1946 
Farm  Show  attendances  at  Harrisburg 
last  month  much  higher  than  any 
since  the  war  began,  the  largest 
crowds  were  at  sessions  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers,  the  State  Horticultural 
Association,  the  Dairymen’s  Association 
and  the  Potato  Growers. 

Raymond  Witmer,  of  West  Lampeter, 
Lancaster  County,  was  named  “the  most 
outstanding  Future  Farmer  of  America 
in  Pennsylvania  for  1945,”  and  awarded 
a  special  plaque  besides  the  usual  cash 
and  other  prizes.  First  place  honors 
for  the  vo-ag  school  with  the  best  all- 
around  project  record  for  the  year  went 
to  Milloreek  Township  School  in  Erie 
County,  and  second  prize  to  the  North 
East  High  School,  North  East,  Erie  Co. 

An  all-time  record  number,  135  farm 
boys,  received  the  coveted  “Keystone 
Farmer”  degree  awards  for  exceptional 
ability  in  conducting  affairs  of  the  324 
local  chapters  in  the  State.  Special  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals  for  school 
projects  conducted  on  the  home  farms 
were  also  awarded.  Winners  of  gold 
medals  for  projects  included — beekeep¬ 
ing:  Donald  R.  Egolf,  Schellsburg- 
Napier  School,  Bedford  County;  dairy 
cows:  Walter  Wilcox,  Mansfield,  Tioga 
County;  dairy  calves:  Bud  Ott,  Bangor, 
Northampton  County;  dairy  records: 
Donald  Cross,  Slippery  Rock,  Bptler 
County;  field  corn:  Floyd  Ausherman, 
Chambersburg,  Franklin  County;  gar¬ 
dens:  Thomas  Inter,  Youngsville, 

Warren  Countv.  and  James  Burawa, 
Edinboro,  Erie  County;  home  improve¬ 
ment:  Joseph  Petrov,  Edinboro,  Erie 
County;  potatoes:  Norman  R.  Lukenbill, 
Cressona,  Schuylkill  County;  chicks  and 
hens:  two  medals  to  Daniel  L.  Mar- 
quardt.  Sonestown,  Sullivan  County; 
eggs:  Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Towanda,  Brad¬ 
ford  County;  poultry  records:  Fred 
Leonard,  Troy,  Bradford  County;  poul¬ 
try  meat:  Joseph  Lopatofsky,  Harford, 
Susquehanna  County;  turkeys,  ducks 
and  capons:  William  Kline,  Beaver, 
Snyder  County;  sheep:  Edmund  K. 
Book,  Tuscarora  Valley,  Juniata  Coun¬ 
ty:  small  fruits:  Donald  Heinrich,  Mans¬ 
field,  Tioga  County;  shoats:  Richard 
Rice,  Biglerville,  Adams  County;  sows: 
Robert  Shaner,  North  Coventry,  Chester 
County;  wholesale  truck  or  cannery 
cannery  crops:  Elton  Snyder,  Mill- 
creek,  Erie  County;  and  retail  truck  or 
canning  crops:  John  S.  Curnow,  Derry 
Township,  Westmoreland  County. 

Donald  Cross,  Slippery  Rock,  won  the 
$100  check  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Breeders,  to  be  used  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  purebred  Guernsey 
animal  for  the  best  all-around  Guern¬ 
sey  project.  John  Greeley,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Wyoming  County,  was  presented 
with  a  purebred  Ayrshire  calf  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders  for  the 
best  Ayrshire  project. 

How  4-H  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to 
establish  records  year  after  year  in 
4-H  Bee  Club  work  was  reviewed  by 
Russell  M.  Smith,  Forest  County  Agent, 
whose  clubs  have  led  all  others  in  the 
State  for  15  years.  The  Forest  County 
4-H  Bee  Club  has  had  an  average  of 
29  colonies  of  bees  each  year,  producing 
nearly  20  tons  of  honey  with  a  value  of 
$7,874.20.  One  of  his  members  set  a  new 
high  state  record  of  390  pounds  of 
honey  for  a  single  colony  in  one  year. 

A  total  of  388  Pennsylvania  tomato 
growers  were  honored  with  the  “Ten- 
Ton  Awards,”  and  a  total  of  266  com¬ 
mercial  pea  growers  honored  for 
quality  and  yield  attained  in  their  1945 
production,  as  a  high  light  of  the  three- 
day  sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Growers  Association.  These  awards 
based  on  certified  canners  who  pro¬ 
cessed  the  crop,  were  compiled  by 
Jesse  M.  Huffington,  extension  vege¬ 
table  specialist  and  secretary  of  the 
association.  On  the  “Ten-Ton”  tomato 
awards,  Lee  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg, 
Columbia  County,  topped  the  entire 
State  with  an  official  record  of  25.2  tons 
per  acre  on  his  six-acre  plot.  To  give 
smaller  growers  an  equal  chance,  five 
winners  for  statewide  leaders  were 
made  in  the  two  to  seven  acre  class 
and  five  for  those  with  over  seven  acres 
of  tomatoes  in  both  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  Those  honored  for  highest  quality 
in  the  two  to  seven  acre  group  were: 
1st,  Harold  Wise,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
County,  whose  2.33  acres  averaged  10.5 
tons;  grading  75  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1; 
and  2nd  Joseph  Herman,  Riegelsville, 
Bucks  County.  Highest  quality  tomato 
growers  with  over  seven  acres  each 
included:  1st,  Clark  Strock,  Spring- 
town,  Bucks  County,  with  nine  acres 
averaging  11.37  tons  per  acre,  grading 
75  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1;  and  2nd,  John 
J.  Masser,  Pitman,  Northumberland 
County.  Largest  1945  yields  for  the 
group,  two  to  seven  acres  were:  Lee 
Whitenight,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia 
County,  whose  six  acres  averaged  25.2 
tons  per  acre,  grading  80  per  cent  U.  S. 
No.  1;  and  2nd,  Harry  Sherb,  Hanover, 
York  County.  Leading  producers  for 
tomato  growers  having  over  seven  acres 
each  were:  1st,  Myron  Whitenight, 
Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County,  whose 
10  acres  averaged  16.36  tons  per  acre; 
and  2nd,  Raymond  Howell,  Bloomsburg. 
Columbia  County.  In  the  market  garden 
class,  the  firm  of  Klipple  and  Barthol- 
me,  Summit,  Lackawanna  County,  led 
the  State  with  one  acre  averaging  22 
tons  per  acre. 

The  counties  with  the  largest  number 
of  “Ten-Ton”  growers  were,  York  (107), 


Adams  (52),  Franklin  (44),  Lancaster 
(27),  and  Schuyler  (23). 

Those  honored  for  quality  were:  in 
the  sweet  varieties  of  peas,  1st  Harry 
Kahler,  Nescopeck,  Columbia  County, 
whose  four  acres  averaged  1.44  tons 
per  acre,  grading  100  per  cent  fancy; 
and  2nd,  Sylvester  Bream,  Gardners, 
Adams  County,  three,  acres  with  1.6 
tons  per  acre,  99  per  cent  fancy.  In 
the  Alaska  variety,  1st,  Stanley  E. 
Kreider,  Quarryville,  Lancaster  County, 
with  7.2  acres,  averaging  1.52  tons  per 
acre,  grading  95  per  cent  Extra  Stand¬ 
ard;  and  2nd,  Paul  Brough,  York 
Springs,  Adams  County,  four  acres,  1.25 
tons,  94  per  cent  Extra  Standard.  The 
highest  producing  pea  growers  in  the 
sweet  varieties  were:  1st,  P.  C.  Eckert, 
Christiana,  Lancaster  County,  with  10 
acres  averaging  3.06  tons  per  acre;  and 
2nd,  Ray  Corman,  Bellefonte,  Centre 
County,  five  acres,  3.06  tons.  Those 
honored  for  high  production  in  the 
Alaska  variety  were:  1st,  George  H. 
Dusman,  Hanover,  York  County,  whose 
4.5  acres  averaged  2.5  tons  per  acre; 
and  2nd,  Herman  G.  Cameron,  Peach 
Bottom,  Lancaster  County,  3.5  acres, 
2.34  tons. 

Guy  Stutzman,  Indiana,  Indiana 
County,  one  of  the  State’s  leading 
cabbage  growers  told  how  he  grew  over 
one  thousand  tons  of  cabbage  on  50 
acres,  and  over  21,000  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  100  acres  last  season.  Stutz¬ 
man  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  DDT 
to  control  cabbage  loopers  and  cabbage 
worms,  although  he  also  used  a  total 
of  1)4  tons  of  rotenone  during  the 
season.  Most  of  Stutzman’s  cabbage 
crop — he  ran  as  high  as  30  tons  to  am 
acre — was  trucked  direct  to  markets 
in  Altoona,  Johnstown,  Pittsburgh  and 
other  parts  of  the  State.  He  used  the 
Penn  State  Ballhead  variety,  and 
hehvily  fertilized  his  fields.  He  bought 
two  entire  freight  cars  of  double 
strength  fertilizer  for  use  on  his  farms. 
He  'told  how  he  uses  a  two-row  planter 
and  has  three  trucks  in  the  field,  one 
delivering  water,  another  fertilizer  and 
the  third  with  plants  at  planting  time. 
His  harvesting  operation  is  also 
mechanized,  although  he  uses  hand 
cutters,  with  cutters  tossing  the  cabbage 
directly  into  a  214  ton  trailer,  pulled 
by  a  tractor.  Direct  marketing  of  his 
cabbage  in  50-pound  sacks,  and  packag¬ 
ing  his  potatoes  in  15-pound  blue-label 
paper  bags,  was  an  outstanding  factor 
in  his  operations  last  season. 

What  commercial  truck  crop  growers 
can  expect  with  chemical  weed  killers 
was  explained  by  Stanley  Q.  Becker, 
commercial  vegetable  grower  near 
Philadelphia.  He  said  he  started  with 
a  four-gallon  knapsack  to  try  the  weed 
killer,  petroleum  naptha  distillate,  in 
stands  of  young  carrots  and  parsnips. 
Two  days  later,  after  seeing  the  re¬ 
sults,  he  ordered  1,000  gallons  applied 
with  a  six-row  sprayer.  The  weeds 
were  killed,  and  no  evidence  was 
found  of  any  oil  flavor  in  the  carrots 
he  harvested.  Costs  of  controlling  the 
weeds  by  spraying  ranged  from  $11.00 
to  $15.00  an  acre  during  the  demon¬ 
strations,  far  below  costs  of  labor  for 
normal  cultivation  for  weed  control. 
Becker  reported  that  the  chemical  weed 
killer  proved  effective  on  such  common 
weeds  as  lamb’s  quarter,  crabgrass, 
foxtail  grass,  hog  weeds,  and  purslane; 
warning,  however,  that  the  carrots  had 
to  have  two  or  three  true  leaves  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  weed  killer  could  be 
applied  safely. 

Nut  growers  have  their  problems,  too. 
“No  year  has  so  effectively  shown  the 
necessity  for  proper  care  of  nut  trees 
as  1945”  declared  H.  Gleason  Mattoon, 
president,  in  opening  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Nut 
Growers  Association.  He  reported  that 
disease  and  other  hSrmful  results  of 
last  year’s  excessive  rains  had  their 
effects  on  the  nut  crop.More  attention 
to  proper  fertilizer  applications  was 
discussed.  The  nut  growers  also  de¬ 
plored  lack  of  scientific  experimental 
work  in  nuts,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by 
orchardists  and  vegetable  growers. 

Three  hundred  persons  attended  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen’s  Association  at  which  the 
highest  producing  herds  and  cows  for 
the  various  breeds  were  announced. 
Previous  to  the  general  sessions  of  the 
dairymen  the  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guern¬ 
sey,  and  Holstein  breeders  held  in¬ 
dividual  meetings,  with  special  pro¬ 
grams  and  discussions. 

Winners  announced  at  the  general 
meeting  were:  Ayrshires:  from  DHIA 
records,  highest  herd  of  five  to  15  cows, 
C.  Bryan  Baker,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
County,  with  432  pounds  butterfat  aver¬ 
age;  highest  herd,  15-25  cows,  Ray 
Williams,  Narberth,  410  pounds  butter- 
fat;  25-50  cows,  W.  F.  Barkdpll,  Mt. 
Alto,  Franklin  County,  419  pounds 
butterfat;  herds  over  50  cows.  Good 
Acres  Farm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Good. 
Fayetteville;  leading  herd  for  breed 
association  awards,  John  F.  Stamey, 
Newville,  415  pounds  butterfat;  herd  of 
15-25  cows,  William  F.  Ashton.  New¬ 
town  Square,  456  pounds  butterfat;  herd 
over  50  cows,  Neshaminy  Farms,  Dr. 
E.  S.  Deubler,  manager,  518  pounds 
butterfat.  Holsteins:  highest  producing 
purebred  herd,  three  times-a-day  milk¬ 
ing,  L.  A.  Zimmerman,  Lehighton.  28 
cows,  averaging  17,538  pounds  milk, 
534.1  pounds  butterfat;  highest  produc- 
(Continued  on  Page  155) 


BACK  TO  FULL  PRODUCTION 
with  VETICILLIN* 

BRAND  OF  PENICILLIN 

Much  milk  wastage  due  to  chronic  and  acute  mastitis  Can  ha 
stopped  in  short  order  by  VETICILLIN.  The  tremendous  germ¬ 
controlling  power  of  VETICILLIN  is  restoring  to  full  pro¬ 
duction  many  cows  that  might  otherwise  go  to  the  butcher. 
Farmers,  research  workers,  and  veterinarians  throughout 
America  daily  are  writing  individual  VETICILLIN  success 
stories  into  the  records.  They  say  that  VETICILLIN  is  con¬ 
quering  mastitis. 

Recent  research**  reveals  that  highly  successful  results 
have  been  achieved  with  penicillin  treatment  of  mastitis.  In 
a  group,  for  example,  of  13  cows  with  32  quarters  infected 
with  Streptococcus  agalactiae,  all  quarters  were  freed  of  in¬ 
fection,  regardless  of  the  stage  of  lactation,  duration  of  infec¬ 
tion,  and  the  pre-treatment  status  of  the  udder  and  milk 
secretion. 

Users  of  VETICILLIN  find  that  it  does  not  irritate  udder  tis¬ 
sues,  reduce  milk  secretion  or  change  the  appearance  of  milk, 
even  with  high  dosage.  It  is  v  irtually  non-toxic.  In  acute  mas¬ 
titis,  VETICILLIN  checks  tissue  destruction  and  shortens  the 
length  of  illness,  the  affected  quarters  being  returned  to  full 
production  rapidly  in  cases  caused  by  Streptococci  and  other 
organisms  susceptible  to  penicillin. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  VETICILLIN,  kindly 
send  us  his  name. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

••  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Statiou. 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

University  of  California. 

(" /e*£eW«  j 

_ 

4,41  iNtuim  »*v'v 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES.  INC. 

A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 
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3  cans  of  night  milk. 
Water  is  above  milk 
level  in  all  cans  .  .  . 
milk  will  be  cooled 
to  BELOW  50°  IN 
AN  HOUR. 


6  can  cooler. 

(Others  Jor  2  to  27  cans.) 


Three  morning  cans 
added(6in  all). Water 
level  AUTOMATI¬ 
CALLY  ADJUSTED. 
All  milk  cooled  in 
o  ne  hour  or  I  ess. 

Diagrams  show  the  exclusive  ESCO 
"INI-AG-RA”  automatic  "water-fall” 
principle  of  cooling.  Icy -hath  level  main¬ 
tained  upon  necks  of  cans— above  the  milk. 


.  .  .  Even  with  only 
one  can  in  place  Ihe 
icy  cold  water  is 
ABOVE  THE  MILK 
LEVEL  in  the  can. 


Esco  is  the  original  patented  milk  cooler! 
The  Esco  "NI-AG-RA”  patented  Neck- 
High  Water  Leveler  keeps  icy  water  well 
above  the  milk  level — quickly  cooling  all 
the  milk  in  the  can  to  below  50  degrees.  Get 
an  Esco — keep  bacteria  count  down  .  .  . 
protect  your  reputation  for  quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  have  increased  their 
profits  with  an  Esco.  For  information  w  rite 
Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West  Chester ,  Pa. 


Top  question  about  a  milker  is, 
"Does  the  cow  find  it  comfortable?” 
For  only  then  will  she  give  her  milk 
freely  and  fast.  No  milker  has 
matched  the  natural  action  of  the 
Empire,  with  its  patented  teat- 


cups  duplicating  the  action  of  a 
sucking  calf.  The  Empire  is  rug¬ 
gedly  built  and  simple  in  design. 
For  full  information  write  Empire 
Milking  Machine  Co.,  Division  of 
Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West  Chester ,  Pa. 


I**.* 


With  this  Esco  Farm  Freezer 
you  can  enjoy  fresh  meat, 
vegetables,  fruit,  all  year 
round.  The  Esco  has  a  separate 
freezing  compartment  and  stor¬ 
age  capacity  for  a  year’s  supply. 
Esco  Farm  Freezers  are  built 
by  a  company  that  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  farm  refrigeration 
for  almost  two  decades.  Write 
for  booklet.  Esco  Cabinet  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Raise  Me 
Without  Milk 

Why  be  short  sighted  and  sell  good 

'calves  when  they’ll  bring  a  greater 

profit  as  milk  producers  later  od?  And  you  don’t 
have  to  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  sir! 
Just  feed  ’em  Hyde’s  Cream  [Calf  Meal  for 
gruel  feeding  or  Ryde's  Cream  Calf  Flakes 
for  dry  feeding.  Saves  time*  work  and  cost.  Prove 
it  to  yourself. .  .getabag  at  your  dealer  today)  *. 

WRITE  for  Free  Book  "How  to  Raise  Better  Calves’* 


GOLDEN  ROSE 
OF  CHINA 


and  other  beautiful  roses. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Bepair  Cement  handy 
for  sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tightening  loose 
parts  in  autos,  tractors,  trucks,  farm  equipment, 
stoves,  tanks,  piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc. 
Use  it  like  putty — requires  no  heat.  Hardens  like 
iron  and  holds.  Costs  little — often  saves  big  repair 
bills.  Famous  50  years.  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  and 
larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware  store  hasn't 
Smooth-On,  write  us. 


repair  rnrr 
HANDBOOK  F  I\FjFj 

40  pages.  170  diagrams.  New, 
short-cut  ideas.  Clear,  tested 
directions.  Just  send  lis  a 
postcard  —  TODAY. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Depl.  39, 
570  Commonipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4.N.  J. 


S)oituiM  SM00TH-0N 


The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


We  had  a  very  pretty  and  dignified 
wedding  at  the  parsonage  the  other 
evening.  A  young  farmer  from  one  of 
the  nearby  towns  and  one  of  our  local 
girls  were  the  principals.  The  Parson 
used  the  same  service  he  has  used  all 
through  the  years;  and  still  each  time' 
he  goes  through  it,  he  realizes  anew 
that  marriage  is  infinitely  more  than 
any  young  people  just  starting  out  can 
fully  understand.  It  takes  years  of 
living  to  achieve  real  marriage. 

The  Parson  seldom  has  a  wedding 
service  without  thinking  back  over  the 
years  to  others  that  he  has  performed. 
Some  of  the  choicest  memories  as  well 
a£  -  some  of  the  most  humorous  ones 
are  centered  around  such  events. 
There’s  one  that  he  will  never  forget. 
It  happened  when  he  was  much  younger 
in  years  and  experience.  In  fact,  it  was 
one  of  the  first  ceremonies  he  per¬ 
formed.  One  day  as  he  was  enjoying 
the  shade  of  the  trees  while  on  vacation, 
a  car  drove  up,  and  two  young  folks 
hopped  out  to  inform  him  they  wanted 
to  be  married.  It  took  a  while  for  him 
to  understand  what  they  wanted,  they 
were  so  excited  about  the  whole  idea. 
But  it  finally  settled  down  to  this:  The 
Parson  was  to  ride  back  with  them, 
stay  over  at  the  groom’s  home  and 
perform  the  ceremony  the  next  day; 
then  they  would  see  to  it  that  he  had 
transportation  back  to  the  vacation  spot 
since  he  had  no  car  of  his  own  at  that 
time.  Hurriedly  eating  a  bite  of  lunch, 
the  Parson  set  out  with  them  for  the 
62-mile  journey,  telling  his  good  wife 
that  he  would  be  home  early  the  next 
night.  He  had  enough  money  for  any 
reasonable  emergencies.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  the  groom’s  home,  he  found 
that  his  “preaching  suit”  needed  press¬ 
ing  and  there  were  a  few  other  inci¬ 
dentals.  It  did  not  worry  him  one  bit 
that  he  had  but  55  cents  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  to  the  wedding,  because 
he  anticipated  no  further  expenses. 

Everything  went  just  as  planned  at 
the  wedding,  even  to  the  smallest  de¬ 
tail,  which  is  rare  for  weddings.  A  few 
minutes  later,  the  bridal  couple  left 
on  their  wedding  trip,  and  the  Parson 
then  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
nothing  had  been  arranged  about  get¬ 
ting  him  back  home.  That’s  why 
people  may  have  seen  him  standing  at 
the  corner  later,  with  a  vacant  look 
on  his  face.  The  bank  was  closed  and  he 
wouldn’t  think  of  letting  anyone  know 
of  his  predicament,  so  he  just  stood 
there  thoughtfully  fingering  the  55 
cents  in  his  pocket,  wondering  what 
next..  In  sheer  frustration,  he  boarded 
the  bus  that  stopped  at  the  curb  a  few 
moments  later;  then  there  was  50  cents 
left.  One  thing  was  certain,  if  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  the  roundabout  route 


Grange  News 

Following  its  custom  of  many  years 
past,  the  National  Grange  will  again 
present  a  1946  highway  safety  program, 
and  the  energies  of  the  organization 
will  be  mobilized  behind  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  For  many  years  the  Grange,  in 
conjunction  with  various  automotive 
groups  has  offered  liberal  cash  prizes 
in  an  essay  competition  stressing  high¬ 
way  safety  and  methods  of  reducing  the 
high  death  toll  from  motor  accidents. 
The  essay  contest  is  open  to  all  Grange 
young  people  under  18  years  of  age, 
and  the  top  winner  gets  a  free  trip, 
with  all  expenses  paid,  to  the  next 
National  Grange  session.  Last  year’s 
winner,  who  not  only  had  the  trip  to 
the  National  Grange  session  at  Kansas 
City,  but  a  generous  war  bond  reward 
as  well,  was  Janet  Holmes  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  She  is  a  high  school  girl,  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Westminister  Grange  in 
northern  Worcester  County. 

Concerning  the  atomic  bomb  prob¬ 
lem,  the  National  Grange  has  gone  on 
record  as  follows:  “The  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  essential  to  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  international  collaboration  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  We 
recommend  that  as  soon  as  practical 
the  control  of  atomic  energy,  including 
the  atomic  bomb,  be  placed  under 
international  trusteeship.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  trusteeship  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  that  a  control  committee,  repre¬ 
senting  all  member  nations,  be  em¬ 
powered  to  ascertain  that  atomic 
energy  is  not  being  developed  for  war 
purposes.” 


Mrs.  Susan  W.  Freestone  of  Inter¬ 
laken,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  was  re¬ 
cently  honored.  She  served  as  Juvenile 
Superintendent  for  many  years.  At  the 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  create  “The  Susan  W.  Free¬ 
stone  Vocational  -  Educational  Fund,” 
which  proposes  to  raise  money  among 
the  Granges  to  provide  the  basis  for 
two  annual  scholarship  awards  of  $100 
each,  for  a  boy  and  a  girl  selected  by 
competitive  examinations.  These  young 
people  will  be  eligible  to  use  the  award 
upon  entering  any  one  of  the  six  agri¬ 
cultural  and  technical  schools  of  _  the 
State.  The  project  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  ‘the  executive  committee  and 
the  Juvenile  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  will  be  put 
into  operation  immediately.  . 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Ontario 
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of  trains  and  busses,  he  would  not  have 
enough  to  go  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  way.  Still  a  bit  hazy  about  the 
whole  thing,  he  left  the  bus  at  the  first 
through  crossroad  with  some  idea  of 
cutting  down  the  distance.  He  had 
walked  about  a  mile  or  so,  when  a  car 
stopped  to  give  him  a  lift.  From  then 
on,  he  must  have  presented  a  strange 
appearance  thumbing  lifts  along  the 
road,  what  with  his  Prince  Albert  coat 
and  gray  striped  trousers.  There  were 
14  lifts  in  all,  but  they  did  not  quite 
get  him  home.  When  the  last  ride  was 
over  he  sat  dejectedly  on  an  old 
carriage  block  by  the.  side  of  the  road. 
It  was  pitch  dark  now  and  raining 
hard,  and  there  were  still  15  miles  to 
travel.  He  had  walked  that  distance 
many  a  time  and  could  have  done  so 
then,  but  it  would  not  have  brought  him 
back  to  his  family  much  before  dawn. 
Pretty  soon  the  lights  of  a  bus  shone 
on  the  road.  As  fortune  would  have  it, 
the  bus  was  traveling  in  his  direction. 
Fifty  cents  was  not  the  right  fare,  but 
the  driver  took  one  look  at  the  be¬ 
draggled  passenger  and  said  it  would  do, 
and  then,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  drove  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to 
deposit  his  passenger  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  road  up  which  he  dared  not 
drive.  Only  a  mile  to  go!  Stopping  at 
the  famhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  Parson  borrowed  a  lantern. 
He  had  not  traversed  200  feet  before 
the  lantern  was  out.  It  scarcely  seemed 
right  to  go  back  and  rouse  a  good 
neighbor  from  his  bed  a  second  time, 
so  the  Parson  decided  to  travel  in  the 
dark.  What  a  decision!  Usually,  when 
the  night  is  dark,  you  can  follow  the 
road  by  looking  toward  the  clear  lane 
which  the  trees  cut  through  the  black¬ 
ened  sky.  But,  not  that  night!  It  was 
so  dark  you  could  not  see  at  all.  Tired 
and  soaked  to  the  skin,  he  blundered 
up  the  road,  feeling  his  way  more  than 
seeing  it.  Try  as  he  would  to  stay  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  with  nothing 
but  the  feel  of'  the  ground  under  his 
feet  to  guide  him,  and  slipping  and  slid¬ 
ing  with  almost  every  step,  he  found 
himself  often  at  the  roadside.  Several 
times  during  the  trip,  one  foot  skidded 
off  into  a  rain-filled  ditch,  and  the 
knee  on  the  opposite  side  imbedded  it¬ 
self  in  the  oozy  clay  mud.  It  was  well 
after  midnight  when  Mrs.  Parson 
opened  the  door  to  admit  a  strangely 
soggy  apparition  whose  lower  half  was 
clay,  and  who  clung  doggedly  to  a 
lantern  long  since  useless. 

Oh  yes,  I  have  seen  the  couple  since, 
and  when  they  asked  me  how  I  got  back 
that  night,  I  told  them.  Of  couse  they 
were  sorry,  but  it  was  a  normal  over¬ 
sight  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of 
being  married.  I  did  not  enjoy  the  trip 
at  the  time,  but — it  is  sometimes  good 
to  remember  past  difficulties  and  be 
able  to  laugh  at  them. 

Rev  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


County  Pomona  Grange  held  with 
Enterprise  Grange  at  Oaks  Corners, 
N.  Y.,  Deputy  Merril  Curry  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  and  his  assistants  installed 
the  following  officers:  Master,  Raymond 
Phillips;  Overseer,  Floyd  Gage;  Lec¬ 
turer,  Mrs.  Lester  Adams;  Steward, 
Dean  Hughston;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Melvin 
Pierce;  Treasurer,  Clare  Case;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Howard  Webb;  Gatekeeper, 
Lyman  Fisher;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Shekel;  Flora,  Mrs.  Charles  Ayres; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Doris  Stoddard;  Assistant 
Steward,  Mrs.  Betty  Rose;  member  of 
executive  committee,  Leroy  Goodwin 
The  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee 
will  hold  a  card  party  at  a  later  date 
m  the  Grange  Hall  at  Reeds  Corners 
During  the  year  1945  over  30.Q00 
Silver  Star  certificates  have  been 
awarded  to  members  of  the  Grange  in 
New  York  State  who  have  attained  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  membership  and 
1,231  Golden  Sheaf  certifictes  for  mem¬ 
bership  that  has  passed  the  50-year 
mark.  The  increased  membership  at¬ 
tained  during  1945  was  quite  general, 
there  being  but  seven  counties  in  the 
State  that  did  not  make  a  gain. 
Chenango  County  led  all  the  counties 
in  increased  membership,  with  288  new 
members  added.  Chatauqua  County 
continues  as  the  largest  Grange  County 
with  a  membership  of  6,498;  Steuben 
ranking  second  with  5,539,  Monroe  third 
with  5,154  members,  Jefferson  fourth 
with  5,133  and  St.  Lawrence  fifth  with 
5,067.  The  total  number  of  subordinate 
granges  in  the  State  is  896,  and  of 
juvenile  granges  208,  with  136,102 
subordinate  members  and  5,180  juvenile 
members. 


National  Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer 
of  Keene,  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  was 
inaugurated  on  New  Year’s  Day  as 
chief  executive  of  that  bustling  city. 
He  will  be  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
the  nation,  because  he  now  adds  his 
duties  as  Mayor  of  Keene  to  those  of 
vice  president  and  agency  director  of 
the  two  big  Grange  insurance  com¬ 
panies  located  in  that  city,  as  well  as 
lecturer  of  the  National  Grange  and 
head  of  the  Youth  Department  of  that 
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Buying  Steers 


I  live  on  a  128-acre  farm,  and  also 
work  on  another  farm.  I  feed  steers 
and  find  it  very  hard  to  get  good  ones, 
that  are  priced  right.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  all  right  to  buy  some  through 
an  association  without  seeing  the 
cattle  first?  How  can  I  get  good  feeder 
steers?  M.  K. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

As  you  state,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
purchase  feeder  steers  of  good  quality 
at  reasonable  prices.  Many  beginners 
in  the  Northeast  have  ordered  one  or 
more  carloads  of  steers,  either  buying 
them  direct  or  through  commission 
houses  at  some  of  the  terminal  stock- 
yards,  such  as  Chicago  or  Buffalo,  and 
have  been  disappointed  at  the  way 
these  cattle  responded  to  feeding.  In 
justice  to  all,  it  must  be  said  that  in 
some  instances,  the  feeding  program 
followed  was  not  of  the  best.  However, 
there  have  been  numerous  cases  where 
part  of  the  shipment  was  one  or  two 
grades  lower  than  the  purchaser  had 
paid  for.  In  some  cases  when  cattle 
are  shipped  from  the  corn  belt  and 
also  the  range  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  stockyards  at  Chicago,  and  are  un¬ 
loaded  en  route,  substitutions  can  be 
and  sometimes  are  made  by  unscrupul¬ 
ous  operators  in  small  stockyards  where 
they  are  fed  and  watered.  The  safest 
practice  is  to  have  the  purchaser  go 
and  see  the  cattle  that  are  bought 
and  then  accompany  them  en  route  to 
his  own  farm.  There  is  no  more  thrill¬ 
ing  or  educational  experence  for  a 
young  fellow  than  to  accompany  a 
shipment  of  cattle. 

The  best  way  to  get  good  doing 
feeder  cattle  is  to  use  a  registered  beef 
bull  of  one  the  three  beef  breeds, 
Hereford,  Angus,  or  beef  type  Short¬ 
horn,  on  grade  cows  of  beef  type  and 
raise  your  own  feeders.  These  cows 
can  be  fed  roughage  entirely  during 
the  Winter  and  pastured  in  the  Summer. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  considerable 
acreage  is  required  for  such  a  program. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  the 
feeders,  the  best  proposition  we  have 
found  is  to  contact  a  reliable  com¬ 
mission  firm,  and  let  them  do  the  pur¬ 
chasing.  As  stated  above,  even  then  it 
is  very  desirable  for  someone  to  ac¬ 
company  the  cattle  so  purchased  to 
their  destination. 


/“Where  Are  We  Headed?” 

I  have  been  reading  the  articles  of 
Mr.  Bennink,  “Farming  Under  the 
Swastika,”  appearing  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  was  much  interested 
in  them,  especially  as  I  walked  through 
Holland  45  years  ago  this  Spring.  It 
surely  was  a  beautiful  country  then, 
with  sleek  fat  cows  standing  in  the 
pastures  in  grass  or  clover  almost  knee 
deep.  Beautiful  black-belted  cattle, 
everything  nice,  tidy,  clean  and  pros¬ 
perous;  the  people  all  well  groomed, 
well  fed  and  well  behaved.  I 
don’t  think  I’d  like  to  make  the  same 
trip  now.  Too  much  horror  and  ruin. 

You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with 
your  articles  on  “Sound  Money,”  but  the 
American  people  are,  I  am  afraid,  too 
much  engrossed  in  everything  elsq, 
although  sound  money  and  the  money 
question  are  the  most  important  in  the 
long  run.  But  you  can’t  convince  them 
of  it.  Some  day  they  will  think  differ¬ 
ently.  I  asked  one  of  your  subscribers 
if  he  had  read  them.  He  replied  he  was 
too  busy;  and  so  it  goes. 

Now  with  all  these  strikes  and  shut¬ 
downs,  where  are  we  headed?  Mr. 
Truman  wants  two  million  men  under 
arms,  and  in  all  he  has  21  points  in 
his  “State  of  the  Nation.”  It  sounds  more 
like  a  fairy  tale.  When  are  taxes  going 
to  be  reduced?  I  think  that  if  the  pay 
of  members  of  Congress  was  raised  to 
20  or  25  thousand  dollars  per  year,  we 
would  have  a  different  body  of  men; 
not  just  “yes  men,”  as  under  F.  D.  R. 
We  have  140  million  people  in  the 
United  States  and  just  one  dime 
assessed,  on  each  one  would  net 
$14,000,000;  and  535  Congressmen  at 
Washington  at  $20,000  per  year  would 
figure  out  to  ten  million,  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  So  10  cents  per  per¬ 
son  would  take  care  of  that,  and  if  and 
when  we  could  have  good  government, 
that  would  be  cheap  indeed. 

After  all,  good  government  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  peace,  pros¬ 
perity  and  security  of  any  nation.  Had 
we  had  good  government  for  the  last 
13  years,  we  might  not  have  had  an 
uncalled-for,  bloody  and  useless  war. 

I  think  if  Uncle  Sam  would  take  the 
advice  of  George  Washington  and  at¬ 
tend  to  his  own  business,  we’d  be  much 
better  off.  p.  b. 

Delaware 


RILC0 


BROODER  HOUSE 

Stay  fo  rf&aendtte 


PRE-FAB 
GABLE  KIT 


In  a  few  hours,  on  your  own  farm,  even  with  inexperienced 
help  you  can  build  the  famous  12  ft.  Rilco  Brooder  House. 
All  the  hard  work  is  done  at  the  factory.  Simple  directions 
show  how  to  lay  floor  on  skids,  fasten  the  gable  ends  and 
intermediate  rafters  to  floor.  With  the  strong,  accurate 
Rilco  framing  in  position,  the  remaining  work  is  a  matter 
of  simple  nailing  and  painting. 

SEE  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER  soon  and  order  your 
Rilco  Pre-fab  Gable  Kit.  Write  for  Free  Folder. 

RILCO  UMINATEI)  products,  INC. 

■■  ■  •  •  A  WEYERHAEUSER  INSTITUTION 

225  CONYNGHAM  AVENUE  .  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Minerals  for  Pigs 

Is  it  necessary  to  mix  lime,  salt  and 
other  concentrates  in  ground  ear  corn 
in  order  to  feed  it  properly  to  pigs?  Or 
is  it  sufficient  to  put  the  lime,  salt  and 
concentrates  in  a  box  or  self-feeding 
hopper  and  then  feed  the  ear  corn 
whole?  s.  M.  b. 

New  York. 

In  mixing  salt  with  hog  rations,  tests 
have  shown  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
more  than  one-fourth  to  one-half  a 
pound  thoroughly  mixed  in  with  each 
100  pounds  of  feed.  It  is  best  to  feed 
salt  to  hogs  separately  from  the  rest  of 
their  minerals  and  feed,  keeping  it  in  a 
clean,  dry  container.  When  so  fed, 
they  will  consume  an  average  of  about 
.1  ounce  per  head  daily.  Iodized  stock 
salt  will  prevent  goiter  and  a  hairless 
condition  of  new-born  pigs. 

The  principal  minerals  needed,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  salt,  by  pigs  are  calcium  and 
phosphorus.  The  need  for  these  will 
be  influenced  principally  by  the  kind 
of  feed  that  is  being  used.  If  skimmilk, 
buttermilk,  fish  meal,  tankage  or  good 
forage  are  being  used,  the  need  for  cal¬ 
cium  is  not  so  great  because  all  of  these 
supplemental  feeds  are  high  in  calcium. 
These  feeds  are  also  i^latively  high  in 
phosphorus.  Wheat  bran,  cottonseed 
meal  and  linseed  meal  also  contain  a 
good  deal  of  phosphorus. 

If  hogs  are  not  on  good  pasture,  the  | 
addition  of  one-half  pound  each  of 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal  to  their  feed  would  be  beneficial. 
Regular  and  adequate  amounts  of  vita¬ 
min  D  are  essential  for  the  proper  as¬ 
similation  of  calcium  and  phosphorus. 
This  vitamin  is  supplied  by  direct  sun¬ 
light  or  the  use  of  good  quality  alfalfa 
meal  or  alfalfa  hay.  Where  a  deficiency 
actually  exists,  it  can  be  supplied  by 
direct  medication  of  a  commercial  con¬ 
centrate.  There  are  many  good  ones  on 
the  market  sold  by  drugstores.  You 
should  also  feed  one  pound  of  some  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate,  such  as  soybean  oil- 
meal,  for  each  12  pounds  of  ground  corn 
fed. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

Farm  Animals 

Dorothy  C.  Hogner .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . ; .  2.70 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  1.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYS  or 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAI/E  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  f«r  ealfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It's  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  ealf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  ealfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  beeause 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  or.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn't  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  hut  $2— double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We'll  rush  you.  all  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  »N,Amenin,  N.Y. 

DOUBLE  FRENCH 
LILACS 

and  other  lovely  shrubs, 
trees  and  flowering  vines. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


FLASH  Harder  Pine  Silos 


Available  Now! 


Present  chaotic  conditions  make  it  impossible  for 
all  Silo  materials  to  be  back  to  normal  In  time 
for  this  season!  But  we  can  GUARANTEE  —  to 
first  comers  —  a  few  hundred  White  Pine  Silos, 
built  with  HARDER  QUALITY,  at  HARDER 
low  prices,  early  delivery  terms,  etc.  Every 
HARDER  construction  feature  in  these  silos 
carries  Uie  HARDER  guarantee. 

Protect  Yourself  — 
Get  your  order  in  Now— - 
don’t  delay  —  write. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


1  JOUR  CALVES 

■  "T” ~  “VT 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4-oz.  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
$1.00  al  dealers  or  by 
mail  Postpaid 


H.  W.  NAY tOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 
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Cow  s  Like  Beet  Pulp 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  well  relished  by 
dairy  cows,  especially  those  that  are  in 
good  production.  It  is  used  to  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  the  concentrate  ration 
of  test  cows  because  it  is  somewhat 
laxative,  cools  out  the  system,  and 
the  cows  like  it.  It  can  be  added  to 
the  grain  ration  or  substituted  pound 
for  pound  in  place  of  corn.  However, 
it  is  lower  in  protein  than  corn. 

A  good  way  to  feed  it,  especially 
when  corn  silage  is  short  or  not  avail¬ 
able,  as  is  often  the  case  during  the 
late  Winter,  is  to  soak  it  thoroughly 
with  water  two  or  three  hours  before 
feeding.  Start  the  cows  gradually  on  it, 
and  it  can  be  fed  up  to  10  or  12  pounds 
per  head  daily.  Adding  a  little  molasses 
on  it  is  also  good.  If  a  30  percent 
supplement  feed  is  being  used,  it  should 
be  increased  by  about  one  pound  daily 
per  cow,  if  beet  pulp  is  fed  as 
suggested. 


wico  takes  ™* 

guesswork  OUT  O 
FEEDING  miners 


PROTECTS  against  deficiencies  of 

Cobalt  and  other  important  minerals 

Gradually  evidence  has  accumulated  to  indicate  that 
cobalt  deficiency  is  more  widespread  than  formerly  was 
believed. 

Many  nutritionists  and  feed  manufacturers,  aware  of 
this  new  evidence,  are  protecting  dairy  herds  against  a 
deficiency  of  cohalt  by  including  this  mineral  element 
in  their  dairy  feeds. 

Many  of  them  use  Mico  to  provide  this  protection, 
because  Mico  supplies  not  only  cobalt,  but  calcium, 
manganese,  iodine,  iron,  and  copper  as  well. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  if  the  feeds  you  buy  contain 
Mico.  If  you  would  like  more  information  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  minerals  in  your  feeds,  just  drop  us  a 
postal  card. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  M126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“Better 

children. 


Some  Old  School  Memories 

schools  for  rural  school  word  in  the  American  Word  Book,  £nd 

. . . .  Transport  children  to  the  we  could  stand  up  from  eight  o’clock  in 

larger  centers  for  their  early  educa-  the  evening  and  spell  until  eleven 
tion.  Do  away  with  the  one-room  o’clock.  We  knew  little  about  biology 
country  school.”  This  is  some  of  the  and  we  did  not  have  a  special  teacher 
postwar  planning  in  education  circles,  for  nature  study.  But  our  teacher  would 
and  it  is  probably  all  right  in  many  take  us  out  for  a  lesson  in  the  open 
cases.  But  as  a  country  child  who  at-  after  a  rain,  and  we  found  the  whole 
tended  a  rural  one-room  school  thirty-  earth  spread  before  us.  River  systems, 
five  years  ago,  I  still  favor  the  old  the  “whys”  of  drainage,  lakes,  moun- 
country  schoolhouse.  tains,  hills  and  soil  formation,  rocks  and 

As  I  remember  the  rural  school  (my  plants,  and  animals  and  insects, 
father  was  the  moderator  of  the  school  The  old  bookcase  in  the  back  of  the 
district  when  he  wasn’t  serving  as  the  room  had  some  good  books.  I  can  re¬ 
director  or  the  treasurer),  it  was  a  member  reading  a  book  called  “The 
pretty  good  place  in  which  to  learn  Battleground,”  and  it  was  about  the 
the  three  R’s.  The  teachers  were  most-  Civil  War.  I  cannot  remember  the  au- 
ly  young  women  or  young  men  (I  mar-  thor,  but  I  still  remember  the  story, 
ried  one  of  the  latter),  who  had  been  “Uncle  Henry’s  Letters  to  a  Farm  Boy” 
born  in  the  country  and  had  attended  was  another  of  the  volumes.  “The 
small  rural  schools  and  small  town  high  Leatherstocking  Tales,”  some  of  Alger 
schools,  with  a  short  term  of  teacher  and  some  of  Henty  and  other  novels 
training  in  a  county  normal  school,  or  much  more  advanced  than  an  eighth 
a  State  teachers’  college.  They  were  grader  should  read, 
friendly,  well  informed  and  had  our  in-  The  windows  had  short  “sash”  cur- 
terests  at  heart.  Since  there  wasn’t  tains  and  green  window  shades.  Long 
much"  going  on  in  the  country  as  far  recitation  benches  at  the  front  of  the 
as  entertainment  was  concerned,  they  school,  facing  the  teacher’s  desk.  A 
used  to  get  up  community  affairs  at  the  globe  and  some  maps  on  the  wall;  and 
schoolhouse.  Box  socials,  carpet  rag  blackboards  where  we  used  to  stand 
socials  pie  socials,  picnics,  community  and  “cipher  down”  on  Friday  after¬ 
sings  and  spelling  matches,  Christmas  noons.  I  was  always  ashamed  of  my 
trees  and  Easter  Sunday  programs.  The  arithmetic,  and  I  never  made  a  good 
teacher  was  never  too  busy  to  come  to  showing  at  the  board, 
our  home  for  supper,  or  for  Sunday  din-  Hiring  a  new  teacher  was  a  mighty 
ner  or  to  stay  the  week-end.  There  ’  1  ’  1  ’ 


the  hill,  we  would  race  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farm,  pick  up  the  two  children 
there  and  away  we  would  go.  We  made 
a  short  cut  through  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  and  arrived  at  about  the  same 
time  the  board  members  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  A  block  of  hard¬ 
wood  placed  at  the  back  window  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  peek  in  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  We  could  usually  hear  what 
was  said.  We  were  never  seen  nor 
heard,  and  before  the  board  members 
took  leave  of  the  teacher,  we  were  well 
on  our  way  home.  If  Mother  suspected 
us,  she  did  not  give  us  away. 

When  we  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade,  the  class  held  a  graduating  ex¬ 
ercise  with  flowers,  music  and  speakers. 
Some  of  the  pupils  went  on  to  high 
school  and  some  married.  Due  to  the 
illness  of  my  mother,  I  had  to  remain 
at  home  and  help  out  with  taking  care 
of  her.  One  of  the  young  men  teachers 
came  a-courting  and  I  married  him. 
He  is  still  teaching  school,  in  one  of 
the  modern  schools  now,  but  for  many 
years  he  taught  in  the  little  rural 
schools.  Like  many  other  teachers,  he 
gave  his  best  to  the  rural  school  pupils, 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  take  honored  places  in  the  world 
of  today. 

Since  our  marriage  almost  thirty  years 
years  ago,  we  have  seen  one  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  little  country  schools  closed. 
We  have  moved  on  to  higher  salaries 
and  more  responsible  positions,  that  is, 
if  you  can  call  the  dignity  expected  of 
the  high  school  “instructor”  more  re- 


our  home  for  supper,  or  ior  ounu«.y  uiu-  ruling  a  new  readier  was  a  nugmy  tbe  high  school  "instructor  more  re- 
ner  or  to  stay  the  week-end.  There  serious  business  with  the  rural  school  sponsible  than  the  good  fellowship  of 
wasn’t  much  talk  of  juvenile  delm-  board.  They  would  meet  with  the  ap-  the  rural  school  teacher  toward  his 

m oil  fnO  nlioont  iionoUtr  ol  rnffulor  Tnlrr  * i  _  _ _  „  1—  J  — «-»■£ 


wasnt  mucn  rant  U1  JUVCUUC  uucuu.  x,iic.y  wuuiu.  jucci,  Willi  UJC  ajj- 

quency  in  those  days.  We  were  all  too  plicant,  usually  at  the  regular  July 
busy  to  get  into  trouble.  meeting,  and  some  of  the  more  in- 

Our  schoolhouse  was  like  most  of  the  formed  members  would  ask  a  few  ques- 
rural  schools  It  was  set  on  a  little  tions.  They  would  pass  judgment  upon 

_  -x  vonnrt  urnmon  nr  vmmd  man  orvrJ 


the  rural  school  teacher  toward  his 
pupils.  Our  own  children,  four  of 
them,  are  products  of  an  ever-changing 
educational  system.  The  eldest,  a  busi- 


rural  scnoois.  it  was  sei,  un  «  uuus  xnejr  wuuiu  jxass  j uuguicut.  ixjjuix  ness  woman,  the  second  a  technical 

hill,  with  shade  trees  around  it.  We  the  young  woman  or  young  man,  and  sergeant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  the 
_ _ ^ chorio  frppQ  +.n  pat  if  +hp>  nnniipflnt  nnnparpH  fn  Hp  wpil  in-  'third  a  staff  sergeant  in  the  Marines 

and  a  veteran  of  thirty-one  months  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  with  the  famous 


hill  \\71til  snaae  Xlcto  CU  uuuu  ■»•©«  v  uic  J  uuug  wuxuau  vf  J  uuug  inanj  cuiu 

could  sit  under  the  shade  trees  to  eat  if  the  applicant  appeared  to  be  well  in- 

our  noon  lunches  during  warm  weather,  formed,  quiet,  modest  and  polite,  they 

and  we  could  slide  down  the  hill  on  our  were  quite  likely  to  hire  her  qr  him.  I  _ _ _  _ 

sleds  (many  of  them  homemade)  or  don’t  know  what  would  have  happened  First  Marines,  and  the  fourth,  a  boy 
skate  on  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  had  some  of  our  modern  young  women  just  entering  high  school;  a  boy  with 
hill  during  the  Winter.  A  pump  at  teachers,  dressed  in  short  skirts,  wear-  au  the  world  before  him,  a  fertile 
the  end  of  the  schoolhouse  steps  fur-  ing  lipstick  and  rouge,  hair  dressed  like  mind  and  with  the  background  of  fam- 
nished  water  for  drinking  and  hand  a  doll,  and,  alas,  having  a  superior  arid  Ry  life  drawn  from  the  “little  country 
washing  We  pumped  a  fresh  pail  of  haughty  manner  toward  these  “country  school.” 

water  each  morning  and  again  at  noon,  hicks,”  shown  up  for  a  hearing  before  For  us,  the  electric  gong  on  the  high 
We  all  drank  out  of  the  dipper,  or  the  the  board.  school  will  never  take  the  place  of 

more  fastidious  carried  the  new,  col-  We  youngsters  used  to  want  to  go  the  old  school  bell.  F.  B. 

lapsible  metal  drinking  cups.  If  we  with  Father  to  see  the  new  teacher,  Michigan. 

ever  “caught”  anything  from  this  com-  but  this  would  appear  “light”  and  not  _ _ _ — 

mon  habit  I  have  forgotten  it.  Certain-  businesslike  at  all.  So  Father  would 

lv  it  wasn’t  serious.  We  didn’t  miss  start  out  for  the  schoolhouse,  walking  I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 

many  days  because  of  illness.  Most  of  across  lots.  He  would  meet  another  of  who  can  do  Armenian  needlepoint,  or 
miv  absence  was  from  staying  at  home  the  board  members  at  the  corner,  and  who  can  give  me  information  about  it. 
to  help"  out  or  from  skipping  school  to  they  would  walk  fast,  talking  about  the  Will  return  the  favor  in  whatever  way 
cq  fishing  or  to  wander  in  the  woods  weather  and  the  crops.  Just  as  soon  I  can  and  will  answer  all  letters, 
or  fields.  We  were  often  tardy  for  we  as  Father  had  passed  from  sight  over 
would  stop  to  pry  the  amber  gum  from 
the  weeping  spruce  trees  in  Grand¬ 
mother’s  swamp,  or  would  fish  for  the 
suckers  in  the  deep  holes  along  the 
cr66k< 

Our  schoolhouse  had  old-fashioned 
wooden  seats  and  desks.  They  were 
screwed  to  the  hardwood  floor.  We 
kept  our  books  in  the  desks  and  our 
feet  under  them.  Two  children  sat  to¬ 
gether.  The  desks  were  hard  to  clean 


can  and  will  answer  all  letters. 
New  York  v.  F. 


New  England  Memorial 

In  northeastern  Vermont  there 
stands  an  old  stone  house  in  Brown- 
ington,  a  structure  of  historical  inter¬ 
est  in  the  life  of  people  in  northern 
New  England  dating  back  to  1836.  It 


Then  with  the  death  of  the  master,  the 
school  was  weakened,  and  soon  after 
the  Civil  War,  it  closed  its  doors.  For 
many  years  the  building  remained  si¬ 
lent  and  unoccupied,  a  memorial  to  its 
earlier  use. 

In  1916  the  building  was  taken  over 
a.  xwu  ungiana  aaung  oacx  to  xoao.  it  by  the  Orleans  County  Historical  So- 

«, _  ^sks  were  kar.d  to  clean  stdnds  there  on  a  hill,  just  as  it  was  one  ciety  which  was  founded  in  1853,  head- 

under  but  we  managed  to  keep  them  hundred  years  ago.  And  although  aban-  ed  by  Dr  Samuel  Reed  Hall,  preacher, 

clean  just  the  same.  The  floor  was  un-  doned  for  nearly  fifty  years,  it  has  educator  and  scientist;  and  today,  the 

varnished  white  maple  and  it  was  ai-  since  come  jnto  rs  own  in  the  lives  of  old  stone  House  is  devoted  to  things 

ways  kept  clean.  The  room  smelled  of  -  . . 

chalk,  pencils  and  books,  and  I  can 

7  *  i  i  j  _  ..^1  — +  h  Aiir  no, 


,  since  come  into  its  own  in  the  lives  of  old  stone  House  is  devoted  to  things 

_  .  .  .  .  .  .  “  the  people  again  but  in  a  different  way.  historical  as  in  a  museum.  Here  may 

chalk,  pencils  and  books,  and  i  ca  -  The  Old  Stone  House  was  built  from  be  seen  old  brick  ovens,  spinning 
not  smell  that  odor  yet  without  -  qUarrjed  rock,  largely  through  the  ef-  wheels  and  looms,  and  homely  articles 
coming  homesick  for  the  little  wnite  fords  0£  the  Rev.  Alexander  L.  Twi-  of  pioneer  days,  such  as  home-made 


.  coming  homesick  for  the  little  to  te  f orts  0f  the  Rev.  Alexander  L.  Twi-  of  pioneer  days,  such  as  home-made 
schoolhouse  on  the  hill,  it  was  Kept  bght,  the  first  principal  of  Browning-  implements  of  the  housewife  and  crude 
warm  by  a  big  round  oak  neater,  ine  ton  School,  a  forerunner  of  the  present  tools  of  the  farmer  of  earlier  years.  It 
boys  would  carry  in  a  big  pile  ox  nara-  buRding.  The  house  is  unique  in  its  is  also  a  memorial  to  the  sturdy  men 
wood  after  school,  enough  to  last  an  architecture.  As  the  school  grew,  the  who  lived  in  the  hill  towns  in  northern 
of  the  next  day.  The  teacher  came  p>ev  Twilight  saw  the  need  of  a  new  Vermont. 

early  and  had  a  fire  going  m  the  stove  and  larger  building  and,  despite  local  Old  Home  Day  and  other  meetings 
and  it  was  quite  comfortable  when  we  indifierence  and  almost  unaided,  he  are  held  at  the  Old  Stone  House,  such 
arrived.  During  the  coldest  weather  in  ere(ded  a  house  of  stone,  drawing  the  as  Bennington  Battle  Day,  on  August 
Winter,  we  would  have  to  sit  arouna  rocR  WRb  a  single  ox,  and  set  the  rocks  16,  when  a  picnic  is  arranged  and 
the  stove,  for  the  wind  would  make  tne  jjR0  pjace  by  an  ingenious  system  of  friends  are  welcome  and  large  gather- 
back  part  of  the  schoolhouse  dralty  ana  jnciined  planes.  The  Old  House  was  ings  make  much  of  the  event.  The 
cold.  Our  dinners  would  freeze  it  let x  completed  in  1836  and  for  twenty  years  Society  writes:  “It  hopes  that  a  little  of 
out  in  the  “entry”  on  the  shelf,  and  so  was  fiBed  wRh  pupils  under  his  inspir-  the  strength  of  the  hills  and  the  iron 
we  would  bring  them  inside  and  Place  ation-  But  times  changed  in  the  mid-  of  the  pioneer  character  may  come  into 
them  around  the  stove;  tin  pails  of  all  fifties.  The  county  school  funds  were  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  jour- 
kinds,  lard  pails,  and  syrup  pails.  We  divided  and  the  coming  of  the  railroad  ney  to  this  shrine  among  the  hills  and 
had  a  big  square  tin  dinner  pail  with  sbifted  the  population  and  drew  the  valleys  of  the  Green  Mountain  State.” 
a  tray  for  pie.  The  rest  of  the  cnu-  current  of  life  away  from  the  hill  town.  m.  b.  c. 

dren  envied  our  fine  lunch  pail  with 
its  compartment  for  hot  coffee  or  cocoa. 

But  Mother,  knowing  that  we  were  the 
only  children  to  have  such  a  lunch  pail, 
did  not  put  a  hot  drink  (it  would  have 
been  frozen  anyway)  into  the  top  part. 

It  would  seem  to  be  putting  on  airs. 

So  we  drank  from  the  water  pail  oust 
as  the  others  did. 

We  wore  long-legged  underwear  and 
woolen  stockings,  and  at  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  our  dresses  were  longer  than 
the  average  matron’s  dress  today.  We 
would  bundle  up  in  long  coats,  woolen 
fascinators,  the  real  thing  and  not  a 
fancy,  loosely-knit  affair,  and  woolen 
leggings,  four  buckle  arctics  ana 
woolen  mittens,  and  as  we  had  to  walk 
two  and  one-half  miles  through  the 
snowy  roads,  and  we  were  often  wet 
through,  we  would  sit  by  the  stove  and 
dry  out.  There  was  no  highway  de- 
partment  to  keep  the  roads  open.  The 
men  folks  would  often  open  the  roads 
with  a  wooden,  homemade  snow  plow. 

We  had  standard  text  books,  pencils 
©r  slates,  writing  paper,  pens,  ink,  slate 
pencils,  a  wall  chart,  colorful  primers 
for  the  beginners,  and  colored  construc¬ 
tion  paper  for  weaving  little  paper  mats 
and  baskets.  Seventh  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  would  take  a  county  examination 
in  the  Spring,  and  were  those  county 
examinations  tough!  Not  long  ^go,^n  _ 
an  old  trunk,  I  funnel  severa  o  ^  e  strength  and  endurance  of  the  New  England  pioneer  character  are  symbol - 

inninr  I  will  not  tell  the  ,  ized  by  this  Old  Stone  House ,  built  of  quarried  rock  in  1836,  at  Brownington,  in 
?ef5lts  We  were  able  to  spell  every  ■  Orleans  County ,  Vermont. 
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Selecting  and  Crossbreeding 
Beef  Cattle 

(Continued  from  Page  139) 
Experiment  Station.  This  is  especially 
advantageous  as  it  partially  comple-  > 
ments  their  record-of -performance  work,  J 
previously  discussed.  The  experiment  j 
is  planned  to  test  the  possibilities  of 
maintaining  hybrid  vigor  through  con- 1 
tinuous  crossing.  The  first  cross  was ' 
made  with  purebred  Shorthorn  bulls 
on  Hereford  cows.  These  first  genera¬ 
tion  Shorthorn  x  Hereford  cows  were) 
then  mated  to  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls,  j 
and  the  Angus  x  Shorthorn  x  Hereford; 
females  have  now  been  mated  to  Here-' 
ford  bulls.  From  this  point  on,  the  order, 
of  breeding  sires  used  will  continue  to, 
be  Shorthorn,  Angus  and  Hereford,! 
respectively.  i 

Although  some  of  these  crossbred 
calves  have  gained  more  rapidly  in  the 
feed  lot  than  some  of  the  purebreds 
with  which  they  were  compared,  the 
differences  found,  between  the  pure-) 
breds  and  crossbreds  in  efficiency  of 
gain,  slaughter  grade,  and  carcass  grade 
were  not  statistically  significant.  It  is( 
especially  important  to  observe  that  in' 
a  recent  progress  report  it  states:  1 
“There  was  one  group  of  Herefords  sired' 
by  LIB  Domino  2nd  that  outgained  the! 
crossbreds.”  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  was  the  bull  that  topped  the  list 
in  their  record-of -performance  testing. 
No  mention  is  made  in  their  published 
reports  that  the  rest  of  the  bulls  used 
were  tested  on  a  record-of -performance 
basis,  and  consequently  the  results  so 
far  obtained  from  this  test  are  of  no 
great  genetic  or  practical  value. 

Improving  Strains 
The  value  of  crossing  and  criss-cross¬ 
ing  the  breeds  of  livestock  offers  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  permanent  or  con¬ 
structive  improvement.  To  fix  a  type 
that  will  breed  true,  be  uniform  and 
also  have  desirable  characteristics  will 
require  several  generations  of  care¬ 
ful  selection,  which  in  the  end  can, 
at  best,  only  arrive  at  the  point  where 
the  better  strains  of  the  established 
breeds  are  today.  It  is  far  better  to 
improve  selected  strains  within  the  best 
breeds  by  record-of-performance  test¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  dairy  breeds  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  doing,  than  to 
out-cross  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  short 
cut  to  individual  excellence.  Careful 
selection  should  be  practiced  within 
the  breed,  then  using  close  breeding 
and  the  crossing  of  these  selected 
strains,  and  following  the  breeding 
principles  that  have  proven  so  bene¬ 
ficial  with  hybrid  corn.  Remember  that 
these  include  first  selecting  and  then 
close  breeding  for  specifie  good  charac¬ 
teristics.  Once  these  have  become  es¬ 
tablished  and  breed  true,  these  good 
strains  can  be  crossed  to  obtain  greater 
vigor  and  improvement  in  the  market 
individual.  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
violent  and  unknown  out-crossing  is 
used  once  the  desirable  strain  has  be¬ 
come  established.  Such  a  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  exactly  what  is  advocated  by 
constructive  breed  associations,  and 
actually  being  accomplished  by  lead¬ 
ing  breeders.  Go  to  any  top  ranking  beef 
breeding  farm  or  ranch  and  try  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  heifers  and  bulls  they  plan 
on  retaining  for  their  own  breeding 
operations  and  it  will  be  found  that 
they  simply  will  not  put  a  price  on 
them.  Why?  For  the  reason  that  they 
are  to  be  retained  to  perpetuate  the 
blood  lines  and  strains,  that  have, 
through  many  generations  and  years  of 
careful  selective  breeding,  been  found 
to  be  the  most  desirable.  It  will  pay 
breeders  to  give  considerable  study 
to  their  individual  hopes  and  needs  be¬ 
fore  any  violent  or  extreme  crossbreed¬ 
ing  is  resorted  to  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  will  improve  their  livestock. 


Protein  Feeds  and  Mastitis 

The  feeding  of  soybean  oil  meal  or 
other  kinds  of  suitable  high  protein 
concentrates,  in  proper  amounts,  to 
dairy  cows  as  a  supplement  to  their 
other  feeds  is  a  good  practice.  This  is 
especially  true  if  their  roughage  is 
largely  of  a  non-legume  type,  such  as 
timothy  or  poor  quality  mixed  hay. 
However,  if  good  quality  alfalfa  or 
other  legume  hay  is  being  fed,  there  is 
no  advantage  for  average  farm  pro¬ 
duction  in  adding  a  high  protein  con¬ 
centrate  feed  to  the  grain  ration,  so 
long  as  the  grain  used  contains  from 
14  to  16  per  cent  protein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  extra  amounts  of 
protein  does  have  a  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  udder,  and  in  the  case 
of  high  producing  cows  wherq  it  is 
desired  to  attain  maximum  milk  yield, 
their  use  might  be  desirable.  But  the 
feeding  of  these  larger  amounts  of 
protein  are  seldom  profitable,  because 
of  their  comparatively  higher  cost. 

The  fact  that  heavy  protein  feeding 
has  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  udder 
causes  it  to  work  harder,  and  if  mas¬ 
titis  is  latent  in  the  tissues,  it  may  be 
changed  from  a  non-active  to  an  active 
stage.  The  high  protein  feeding  in  such 
cases  does  not  cause  the  disease,  but  it 
can  bring  about  a  condition  that  makes 
it  become  manifest.  This  situation 
often  causes  the  dairyman  to  feel  that 
high  protein  feeding  produced  the 
ailment.  The  distinction  lies  in  the  fact 
that  if  mastitis  is  already  present,  the 
protein  stimulation  may  cause  a  flare- 
up,  but  it  does  not  actually  infect  the 
cows. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

<Continued  from  Pagel^l) 
ing  herd,  twice-a-day  milking,  Boyd  E. 
Sherk,  Mifflintown,  13  cows  averaging 
15,357  pounds  milk,  546.6  pounds  butter- 
fat;  highest  \purebred  and  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  herd.  Western  Penitentiary  herd, 
Rockview,with  92  cows  averaging  15,961 
pounds  milk,  572.1  pounds  butterfat. 
High  individual  cow  on  four-times-a- 
day  milking,  Silvis  Farms,  Greensberg, 
24,620  pounds  milk  and  1,019.2  pounds 
butterfat;high  cow,  three-times-a-day 
milking,  L.  A.  Zimmerman,  Lehighton, 
20,272  pounds  milk  and  810.1  pounds 
butterfat;  high  cow,  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing,  Ralph  Kerrick,  Towanda,  17,188 
pounds  milk  and  763.3  pounds  fat. 
Guernseys:  Highest  producing  cow, 
Willowbrook  Farms,  Catasaqua,  10,979 
pounds  milk  and  722  pounds  butterfat; 
highest  cow,  three-times-a-day  milking, 
S.  B.  Day,  Washington,  Pa.,  14,428 
pounds  milk  and  806.7  pounds  butterfat; 
highest  herd  over  15  cows,  D.  A. 
Morrow,  Tyrone,  averaging  9,591  pounds 
milk  and  495.8  pounds  butterfat;  high¬ 
est  herd  under  15  cows,  J.  F.  Eberly, 
Westfield,  Tioga  County,  nine  cows, 
averaging  12,432  pounds  milk  and  561.4 
pounds  butterfat.  Jerseys:  High  cow, 
DHIA  test,  R.  A.  Burton,  Horsham, 
Montgomery  County,  11,797  pounds  milk 
and  721.5  pounds  butterfat;  high  herd, 
DHIA  test,  W.  D.  Mock,  Armaugh, 
Indiana  County,  eight  cows,  averaging 
9,214  pounds  milk  and  515.2  pounds 
butterfat;  high  proven  sire  for  year,  C. 
D.  Squires,  Bentleyville;  high  herd  im¬ 
provement  Registered  cow  (Jersey 
Herd  Sire  Book)  Charles  Masinger, 
Phoenixville  with  15,165  pounds  milk 
and  724  pounds  butterfat. 

Fruit  growers,  attending  the  three- 
day  sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  heard  every  phase 
of  production  and  marketing  analyzed 
and  discussed  by  leaders  in  several 
fields.  M.  E.  Knouse,  Peach  Glenn, 
Adams  County,  who  cans  and  pro¬ 
cesses  much  of  that  area’s  crops,  told 
fruit  growers  that  goals  for  postwar 
years  are  efficiency,  sanitation,  im¬ 
provement  of  quality,  development  of 
new  products,  expansion  of  sales  effort, 
and  cultivation  of  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  processors  and  growers.  Knouse, 
who  has  large  orchards,  predicted  that 
demands  for  dehydrated  and  some 
frozen  fruits  will  shrink,  while  others 
will  expand,  and  that  the  whole  frozen 
fruit  food  field  will  have  a  tremendous 
expansion. 

Lionel  E.  Newcomer,  manager  of  the 
Berks-Lehigh  Cooperative  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  urged  growers  to  “take  their  cue 
from  labor’s  united  demands  and  set 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

There  are  many  things  of  interest  in 
New  York  State.  Up  near  Buffalo  is 
the  small  city  of  Akron  and  there  you 
will  find  the  largest  gypsum  mine  and 
mill  in  this  country.  Near  Akron  there 
are  many  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  tribe. 
The  Five  Nations,  you  know,  never  did 
leave  New  York,  but  are  right  there 
today;  most  or  them  are  fanners  and 
mighty  good  farmers,  too.  They  still 
retain  many  of  their  ancient  tribal 
customs.  Now  let’s  go  east  to  Albany 
and  gaze  at  the  large  capitol  building 
up  there  on  the  Hill.  Shortly  after  it 
was  built,  it  began  to  slide  downhill 
into  the  river,  but  some  engineering 
Hercules  stopped  that.  On  dpwn  the 
river  is  what  was  once  the  village  of 
Croton.  The  Croton  Valley  is  sub- 
merged  now,  but  once  it  was  a  fine 
community  of  farms,  churches,  school- 
houses  and  villages.  Follow  the  Croton 
aqueduct  and  near  Sing  Sing  you  will 
see  that  it  crosses  a  deep  gorge  where 
it  is  upheld  by  the  highest  stone  arch 
in  America.  There  is  some  real  material 
for  both  an  artist  and  a  writer. 

The  son  of  a  local  druggist  here  went 
through  our  high  school,  and  then  took 
an  engineering  course  and  went  to 
New  York  City.  The  city  authorities  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  subway  under  the  river, 
hut  mnnv  engineers  said  it  could  not  be 
done"  for  the  borings  they  had  taken 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  showed  only 
soft  mud.  Our  hometown  lad  said  it 
could  be  done,  so  the  city  ^ave  him  the 
contract  and  the  now  famous  tunnel 
is  built.  His  name  is  Holland.  Im 
sure  you’ve  heard  of  him.  And  now 
over  to  Flatbush  where  you  will  find 
an  old  stone  church  which  has  records 
of  the  Voorhees  family  dating  back  256 
years.  Again  I  connect  with  home,  for 
some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Voor¬ 
hees  family  bought  a  piece  of  second 

Srowth  timber  not  far  from  me,  cut 
own  the  trees  and  put  up  a  good 
log  house  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Hs  is  as  thrifty  as  his  forefathers  were. 
Back  of  the  house  a  barrel  stands  on 
a  slanting  board;  he  puts  wood  ashes 
in  the  barrel,  pours  water  over  them, 
and  saves  the  lye  for  making  soap. 

There  are  also  lots  of  good  stories 
about  things  and  people  in  New  York 
State  that  are  worth  the  telling.  Down 
Tioga  way,  in  a  rocky  valley,  old  Zeke 
and  his  daughter  lived  in  a  two-room 
shack.  Zeke  made  a  living  by  hunting 
and  trapping  but  how  he  hated  to  chop 
firewood!  One  day,  an  oil  company  came 
and  drilled  a  well  near  his  home,  but 
all  they  found  was  a  weak  flow  of  gas, 
so  they  capped  the  well  and  left.  Then 
Zeke  had  a  bright  idea.  He  went  to 


up  their  promotional,  educational  and 
legislative  organizations  along  the  same 
lines.”  Grower  cooperatives  can  pro¬ 
vide  irrigation,  spraying,  harvesting, 
grading,  packing,  storing,  processing 
and  marketing  of  fruits  and  fruit  pro¬ 
ducts  for  growers  who  pool  their  efforts, 
he  said. 

Public  interest  in  nursery  grown 
Christmas  trees  is  on  the  increase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  C.  Stewart,  Homer  City, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  Association.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  leads  all  States  of  the  nation  in 
the  production  of  Christmas  trees.  The 
State  growers  voted  to  publish  a 
quarterly  magazine,  “Tree  Tips,”  start¬ 
ing  this  month. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Fed¬ 
eration  was  reminded  by  C.  F.  Smith, 
Eastern  manager  of  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board  that  Pennsylvania 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  plan  of  re¬ 
tailing  cut-up  poultry.  He  said  the 
system  was  now  encouraging  sales  of 
split  turkeys  sold  in  halves  and  quarters 
to  smaller  families.  Possibilities  that 
poultry  diseases  from  foreign  countries 
may  enter  the  United  States  with  the 
increase  of  foreign  trade  and  motor 
travel,  was  cautioned  by  Dr.  William 
T.  S.  Thorn  of  State  College.  He  re¬ 
vealed  that  fowl  cholera  and  fowl 
typhoid  are  definitely  on  the  increase 
in  this  State  as  well  as  neighboring 
States.  Turkey  growers  held  a  one- 
afternoon  session. to  hear  F.  R.  Beau- 
dette  tell  of  new  drugs  used  to  combat 
diseases.  He  urged  precautionary  moves 
to  prevent  spread  of  such  diseases  as 
turkey  pox  which  had  been  extremely 
common  in  the  past  season. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Society  of 
Farm  Women  stated:  “Labor  should 
cease  to  be  treated  as  a  spoiled  child 
and  assume  its  responsibility  in  the 
reconversion  program  with  production 
of  goods;  that  strikes  be  condemned 
ey  ;pt  as  a  last  major  resort;  and  that 
no  State  or  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  should  be  paid  strikers 
who  voted  to  go  on  strike.”  The  Farm 
Women  also  resolved:  “The  war  should 
be  declared  officially  over,  and  war¬ 
time  controls,  subsidies,  price  fixing, 
allotment  materials,  fixing  wages  should 
be  ended;  and  we  should  be  allowed  to 
return  to  our  usual  free  enterprise.” 

Mrs.  Alvin  K.  Zellers,  Myerstown, 
Lebanon  County,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  the  individual  preserving  of 
the  most  food  in  1945,  a  total  of  2,000 
quarts.  Cumberland  County  won  simi¬ 
lar  honors  for  the  county  with  the  most 
preserved  food,  and  the  society  taking 
high  honors  was  Society  7  in  Lebanon 
County.  A.  H.  i. 


town,  bought  some  pipe,  got  a  man  to 
help  him  and  piped  that  gas  right  into 
the  firebox  of  his  stove.  After  that,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  turn  a  valve,  light  a 
match,  and  presto,  no  more  firewood. 
One  night  he  didn’t  close  the  valve 
quite  tight  enough.  The  next  morning 
he  arose,  struck  a  match  and  ten  seconds 
later,  Zeke  and  his  daughter  came  down 
in  a  clump  of  brush.  For  the  fi^st  time 
in  his  life  Zeke  had  a  close  haircut  and 
a  clean  shave.  The  daughter  was  30 
years  ahead  of  the  fashion,  for  she  was 
the  only  woman  in  New  York  with 
bobbed  hair. 

Late  one  evening,  I  was  standing  on 
the  street  of  a  little  village  near  Syra¬ 
cuse  watching  some  people  move.  The 
family  consisted  of  an  old  man,  his 
daughter  and  her  husband.  They  were 
too  poor  to  hire  a  dray  so  they  packed 
all  their  worldly  goods  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.  Finally  they  were  ready  to 
start,  the  woman  carrying  a  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  a  nameless  piece  of  bed¬ 
room  equipment  in  the  other;  all  the 
old  man  carried  was  a  pungent  aroma. 
The  husband  grabbed  the  wheelbarrow 
and  away  they  went,  smell  and  all. 

Old  communities  have  far  more 
stories  than  new  ones.  New  York’s 
community  was  old  while  mine  was  still 
a  wilderness.  One  easy  way  to  gather 
story  material  is  to  travel  and  you 
can  travel  by  proxy  for  hundreds  of 
miles  without  a  cent  of  expense  by 
using  maps  and  reading.  Just  watch  me 
and  you  will  see  how  it  is  done.  Here 
I  have  just  been  in  New  York  State, 
I  wave  my  wand  and  here  I  am  back 
on  the  farm,  where  the  old  clock  on 
the  wall  says  it  is  almost  chore  time. 
The  Missus  is  wearing  a  look  which  says 
without  words,  “Haven’t  you  anything 
better  to  do  than  just  sit  and  gabble?” 
It‘s  time  to  head  for  the  barn. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 


Good  Year  for  Holsteins 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  through  its  Secretary  H.  W. 
Norton,  Jr.,  reports  total  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $546,534.10,  during  1945,  which 
exceeded  receipts  for  any  previous 
year  during  the  entire  history  of  the 
association.  This  dairy  breed  is  famous 
throughout  the  entire  country  as  the 
farmer’s  cow,  and  during  the  past 
several  years' has  made  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  toward  filling  the  milk  pails  of 
the  nation. 

A  total  of  135,554  applications  for 
registry  were  filed  and  95.200  transfers 
made;  both  of  which  show  an  increase 
of  over  five  per  cent  above  the  previous 
year.  The  total  membership  applica¬ 
tions  were  1,458,  an  increase  of  eight 
per  cent  over  1944. 


When  udders  and  teats  “give  down”  freely! 
Chaps,  bruises,  skin  irritations  and  many 
common  ills  quickly  yield  to  Bag  Balm  treat¬ 
ment,  making  milking  easier.  Firm  in  texture, 
beneficial  for  massage  in  treating  caked  bag, 
it’s  the  ointment  that  spreads  right  and  stays 
on — with  lasting  healing  effect.  But  be  sure 
it’s  Bag  Balm  when  you  buy — in  the  handy 
pre-war  tin,  big  in  value,  10  ounces  still  60g 
at  stores, 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  inc. 

Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Unique  grinding  attachment 
insures  a  perfectly  straight 
hollow  grind  on  plane  irons 
and  chisels.  Results  in  a  sharp, 
keen,  even-cutting  edge.  Adds 
life  to  tools  —  permits  better 
and  faster  work.  Enables  you 
to  do  an  expert  grinding  job. 

Easy  to  install  and  use.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  home  craftsmen  and 
carpenters.  Satisfaction  guar-  * 
anteed  —  write  for  folder.  At  dealers  or  sent 

READ-LEWIS  MACHINE  CO  direct  on  receipt  of 
385  Third  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  $6.95. 


BEARING-AGE 

BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready 
to  bear  this  summer, 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


CANT 

UCH  CROPS 

HOTKAPS  — patented  paper 
hothouses— completely  protect 
plants  from  destructive  frosts* 
storms,  insects.  Ripen  crops  S 
weeks  eatlier;  increase  yield  18% 
to  5-1%.  Maintain  petfecr  mulch. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  and 
bigger  profits.  One  man  can. 
set  2000  per  day.  Millions  used, 
by  growers  every  season,  1000* 
lots  only  $11.00;  250  package 
$5.50;  100  package  $1.95;  2% 
Garden  package  50c..  „ 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALER: 

GERMAINS,  Germaco  Mfg.  Div.,  tos  Angeles,  California- 


Germaco 

Hotkaps 


KEEP  AWAY  ALL 

Gun  Rust  with 


HOPPE’S  No  9 

Farm  winters  are  hard  on  guns  for 
when  it’s  zero  outdoors  and  warm  with- 


in  your  gun  will  steam  up 
just  as  window  panes  do. 
So  keep  your  firearms  fully 
cleaned  and  protected  from 
rust  with  Hoppe’s  No  9.  Your 
dealer  sells  it  or  send  us  10c 
.for  trial  size.  Valuable  “Gun 
Cleaning  Guide”  sent  FREE 
upon  post  card  request.  Ask 
for  your  copy. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33,  Pa. 


f 
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MODERNIZE  YOUR  GARDEN  TOOLS  WITH 


COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Does  away  with  slow,  back-breaking  spading, 

Ideal  equipment  for  vegetable  gardens.  ^ 
Improved  all  steel  Gardening  Outfit 
plows  5“  deep,  marks,  hills  and 

cultivates  rows  12"  to  36“  wide.  ^ 

xs  many  other  prac- 
Fast,  efficient,  easy  tojjse.  ^  Hca|  aMachmen,s. 

Destroys  all  weeds. 


Patented 


(Thousands  of 
satisfied  users 


Material  and  workmanship  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  today  tar  information. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

OepL  Y_ Bollston  Spa,  New  York 


Sax* 


/ 


LOWTHER  SAW 

The  New  One-Man 
Portable  Power  Saw 

SUixcO/  «  &cuu/  to  ’Ztae 


Fells  Trees 
Cuts  Brush  • 


Bucks  Logs 
Trims  Limbs 


Write  for  FREE  Circular  C 


RICHARD  EAMES  &  CO. 

21  West  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


REDUCE  FIRE  HAZARD 

By  painting  roofs  with  “SILVERHIDE”  aluminum 
paint.  Deflects  heat,  lowering  Temperatures  in  hay¬ 
mows.  Excellent  for  dairy  rooms  and  equipment, 
silos  etc.  Send  us  your  orders  now. 

TUNG  OIL  PAINT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  0.  BOX  83,  ORANGEBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new-not  shopworn,  full  refund  if  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with  bit  and 
reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  R.  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


CA.3NTVA.S  COVERS 

For  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets. 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct_from  manu¬ 
facturer,  Samples  and  circular  free,  write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GET 


GBMGE 


QUALITY 


_ 

Yes,  Grange  Silos  are  available  .  .  .  NOW.  The  pro- 
duction  line  is  moving  ...  to  bring  you  GRANGE 
Concrete  Stave  and  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silos. 

Grange's  30  years  of  Silo  experience  bring  you 
exclusive  construction  features.  Modern  features  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  your  work,  lower  your  costs  and 
1-e-n-g-t-h-e-n  the  life  of  your  silo.  Every  Grange 
Silo  is  guaranteed! 

:  IS  Place  your  order  NOW  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 

I  Silo  when  you  want  it. 

This  Coupon  or  a  post 
|  Please  put  me  on  your  priority  ■  card  mailed  TODAY 
jSS'.jl  'V-'-'S  Silo  list  without  any  obligation  to  5  will  assure  your  place 
ggiffl  me  in  w*y’  .  on  our  priority  list 

NAME .  ■  GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

\|  ;|j  ADDRESS .  i _ Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  COUPON  10DAY 
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Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Clase  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.75  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
■ueb  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Past  as  a  Guide  to  Future 

Part  II 

NDER  our  economic  system,  the  citizen 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  his 
own  support.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  entitled 
to  full  reward  for  his  labor  and  industry,  his 
skill  and  perseverance,  his  thrift  and  fore¬ 
thought. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  declares 
that  all  men  are  born  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inalienable 
rights,  and  that  to  secure  these  rights  govern¬ 
ments  are  instituted  among  men,  who  derive 
their  just  rights  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  men 
are  the  same  height  or  weight,  or  that  they 
have  the  same  skill  and  ability  physically  or 
mentally.  But  it  does  mean  that  they  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  develop  their  own  gifts 
and  to  work  out  their  own  ambitions  for  re¬ 
ward,  success  and  happiness.  At  three  places 
in  that  short  Declaration,  the  founders  took 
pains  to  express  their  faith,  hope  and  trust 
in  the  power,  justice  and  protection  of  God. 
Nor  did  they  leave  any  doubt  as  to  their 
spiritual  and  moral  convictions  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  language  of  all  three  instruments  is  clear 
and  forthright.  It  was  confirmed  in  their 
service  and  devotion  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

The  people  of  the  13  States  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  parts.  Many  of  them,  as  well 
as  their  forefathers,  had  suffered  hardships 
and  abuses  in  the  old  countries  ruled  by 
prodigal  kings  and  tyrants.  Their  prison  doors 
were  opened  at  times  and  the  rebels  were 
allowed  to  escape  to  the  wilds  of  America 
where  it  was  expected  they  would  die  for 
want  of  food  and  shelter.  Instead,  they 
braved  the  hardships  of  a  new  country.  They 
cleared  the  forests,  cultivated  the  fields,  built 
homes  and  schools,  and  churches  in  which 
they  learned  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  meaning 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  power  of  the 
moral  law.  From  the  very  beginning  of  our 
great  democracy  in  1789,  the  seeds  and  taint 
of  the  old  world’s  atheism  and  socialism 
remained  to  plague  us.  It  took  the  advocates 
of  these  godless  doctrines  150  years  to  get  up 
courage  enough  to  gain  a  footing  on  our 
democratic  soil.  They  have  now  secured 
positions  in  our  schools,  our  colleges  and  in 
government,  positions  where  they  can  deny 
,  their  purposes  and  yet  devote  themselves  to 
their  cause.  Thqy  are  not  concerned  about  the 
ten  commandments  or  the  moral  law.  They 
scoff  at  God  and  any  future  spiritual  existence. 
They  deny  that  there  is  any  life  beyond  the 
grave.  Hence,  to  them  there  is  no  fear  of 
punishment  nor  hope  of  reward  for  goodness 
in  a  life  hereafter. 

The  success  of  these  propagandists  in 
American  politics  in  recent  years  is  remark¬ 
able.  They  are  members  and  officers  of  politi¬ 
cal  clubs  and  parties.  They  are  particularly 
anxious  to  become  leaders  of  the  labor  groups 
because  as  officials  they  can  control  votes. 
With  them  politics  is  a  science.  They  estimate 
that  they  have  a  balance  of  power  in  an 
election.  Hence  they  join  forces  with  the  one  of 
the  old  parties  that  agrees  to  give  them,  if 
jointly  successful  in  the  election,  the  most 
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and  best  appointments  in  the  new  administra¬ 
tion.  That  was  the  procedure  in  the  last 
national  election  and  again  in  electing  a  mayor 
for  the  City  of  New  York  last  Fall.  In  both 
cases,  the  ticket  they  supported  won  and  the 
promises  for  appointments  were  made  good. 


The  Evil  in  Partial  Price  Control 

Each  one  of  your  subscribers  is  suffering  today 
because  of  rising  feed  costs,  and  unless  something 
is  done  to  remedy  it,  the  losses  suffered  by  dairy 
farmers  and  poultry  raisers  during  the  next  few 
months  is  going  to  be  tremendous. 

A  few  simple  questions  could  be  asked:  “Why  is 
the  ceiling  price  of  corn  today  approximately  $40 
per  ton  in  Chicago  and  the  same  grain  mixed  with 
15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  other  ingredients  sell¬ 
ing  to  Eastern  farmers  for  approximately  $70  per 
ton?  Why  does  this  condition  exist  and,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man,  what  are  you  going  to  do  towards  remedying  it?” 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  are 
elected  by  the  vote  of  those  interested  either  di-. 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  farming.  If  they  received  half 
as  many  communications  from  those  who  are  really 
suffering  as  they  do  from  small  organized  pressure 
groups,  the  feed  situation  would  be  entirely  different 
than  it  is  at  present. 

This  is  the  only  remedy  in  sight  for  farmers  and 
with  elections  just  around  the  corner  and  the  OPA 
coming  up  for  extension,  no  time  should  be  lost. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  t.  s.  h. 

“The  time  has  come,”  the  farmer  said, 

“To  speak  of  oh,  so  many  things;” 

Of  cabbages,  of  chicks  and  eggs. 

But  not  of  lordly  queens  and  kings. 

~  The  cost  of  feed  has  gone  too  high; 

Our  outgo  far  exceeds  supply. 

How  can  the  farmers  feed  their  flocks 
And  keep  their  families  off  the  rocks? 

The  men  who  claim  such  wondrous  vision, 
Rarely  ever  make  the  right  decision. 

“It’s  easily  done,”  they  blandly  say, 

Why,  they  couldn’t  do  it  for  even  one  day! 

If  they’d  only  use  the  simple  rules, 

Work  and  experienoe  are  the  tools 
That  would  put  an  end  to  all  this  strife — 
Thus  speaks  an  humble  farmer’s  wife. 

My  meter’s  bad,  my  rhyming’s  poor, 

But  of  what  I’ve  said,  I’m  very  sure. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

With  egg  prices  going  down  and  feed  prices  going 
up,  how  can  it  be  done?  Laying  mash  at  $4.50  a  bag 
and  scratch  grain  $4.25.  Are  there  no  ceilings  on 
grain?  R.  M.  M. 

Hamilton  County,  N.  Y. 

These  letters  in  prose  and  poetry  do  not 
require  much  further  comment  because  each 
of  them  is  an  honest,  plain  statement  of 
farmers’  personal  experiences  with  the  in¬ 
justices  inherent  in  any  system  of  partial 
price  control. 

There  are  consumer  price  ceilings  on  eggs 
and  on  poultry,  and  there  are  also  wholesale 
price  ceilings  on  most  grains'  going  into 
poultry  feeds.  But  where  farmers  are  pinched 
is  in  the  steadily  increasing  price  on  all  kinds 
of  mixed  feeds  which  are  subject  only  to  a 
control  of  the  percentage  on  profit.  Because 
of  the  many  ingredients  going  into  a  manu¬ 
factured  feed,  it  was  originally  found  to  be 
impractical  to  place  any  price  ceilings  on  the 
end  products,  and  as  an  alternative  the  prices 
chargeable  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber  and  re¬ 
tailer  were  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
profit.  While  this  may  have  been  thought  to 
be  the  only  sensible  way  to  handle  a  difficult 
situation,  the  inevitable  squeeze  on  the  farmer, 
forced  to  buy  in  a  flexible  seller’s  market  and 
forced  to  sell  in  a  rigid  buyer’s  market,  should 
have  been  recognized  and  some  provision  made 
for  adjustment  when  necessity  required.  Our 
government  friends  claim  that  this  could  not 
have  been  accomplished,  but  that  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  answer.  The  consumer  is  subsidized, 
the  manufacturer  and  dealer  are  protected, 
only  the  farmer  is  squeezed.  This  egg  price — 
feed  price  dilemma  demonstrates  only  too  well 
that  price  control  as  a  system  is  inherently  un¬ 
workable,  and  that  partial  price  control  is 
the  worst  evil  in  a  bad  system. 


The  Loan  to  Britain 

THE  financial  negotiators  for  United  States 
and  England  have  come  to  terms  on  their 
lend-lease  balances  of  about  $25,000,000,000., 
which  England  has  wanted  the  United  States 
to  cancel  outright.  A  loan  of  $6,000,000,000 
has  also  been  requested  by  England. 

The  reaction  of  the  American  people  was  a 
prudent  consideration,  and  some  days  were 
devoted  to  that  precaution  by  the  officials  in 
charge.  Volumes  have  been  published  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  subject  and  the 
controversy  is  still  going  on.  Even  before  the 
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loan  is  made,  we  are  being  referred  to  in  the 
British  press  as  mo^y  lenders  and  hard 
bargainers.  Yet  the  American  officials  have 
agreed  to  forget  our  lend-lease  bookkeeping 
credit  of  25  billions  and  have  indicated  then- 
willingness  to  lend  England  $4,400,000,000 
without  interest  for  five  years  and  at  a  two 
per  cent  rate  threafter.  First,  however,  the 
loan  must  be  approved  by  Congress,  and  at 
this  writing  there  is  some  strong  opposition. 

After  the  first  World  War,  we  made  England 
a  large  loan  which  was  later  neglected,  and 
finally  Congress  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  no  more  credit  would  be  extended 
until  the  default  was  made  good.  When  World 
War  II  started,  Congress  withdrew  this  non¬ 
credit  resolution.  No  mention  was  made  of 
this  default  in  the  present  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  officials  of  the  two  governments,  but 
Congress  shows  signs  of  remembering  it  now 
and  a  full  debate  of  the  pros  and  cons  on  this 
loan  is  assured  before  any  money  or  credit 
passes  hands.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 


What  Farmers  Say 

APPROVE  R.  N.  -  Y.  STAND  ON  FEDERAL 
ORDER  AMENDMENTS 

I  am  writing  you  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Unit  of  the  Farmers  Union  on  your  fine 
article  in  the  January  5  issue  of  'Dee  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  have  called  on  many  farmers  in  the  past 
few  days  and  they  all  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  your  interest  and  con<*ern  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  dealer  amendments  to  the  Federal  Order. 
They  feel,  as  you  do,  that  they  are  not  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  farmers. 

I  find  that  farmers  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
many  of  these  so-called  producer  co-operatives  are 
not  really  working  in  their  interest  at  all.  c.  K.  p. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

For  more  years  than  I  can  remember,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in 
solving  problems  and  furnishing  information  on  the 
milk  rackets  that  was  not  available  in  any  other 
paper  that  I  knew  of.  Your  article  and  illustration 
in  the  January  5  issue  “Milk  Dealers  and  Stooges 
Try  New  Swindle”  appeals  to  me  as  being  the  great¬ 
est  single  article  for  the  benefit  of  milk  producers 
and  those  dependent  on  them  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Please  accept  my  “thank  you”  for  this  great  service. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  w. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  well  pre¬ 
pared  expose  of  the  Milk  Trust’s  new  scheme  as 
published  in  your  January  5  issue.  It  is  certainly 
fine  of  you  to  give  dairymen  the  low-down  on  these 
rackets.  The  ordinary  farmer  does  not  have  the 
time  to  study  these  things  out,  nor  learn  fully  what 
is  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  You  have  performed 
a  real  service  in  doing  such  a  good  job.  Anybody  can 
understand  it.  You  have  done  a  duty  well.”  t.  r.  h. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  a  Pennsylvania  reader  and  subscriber 
of  your  paper  for  several  seasons  and  it  is  my 
favorite  farm  paper.  I  particularly  admire  your  stand 
against  the  milk  trusts  that  have  been  riding  rough 
shod  over  the  producers  of  our  State  for  the  past 
two  decades.  No  farm  paper  here  will  raise  even 
a  weak  protest  against  them  as  most  of  them  are 
ably  subsidized  by  these  self-same  trusts.  More 
power  to  you!  o.  d.  b. 

Butler  County,  Pa. 


Here  is  my  $2.00  money  order  to  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  seven  more  years  to  your  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  paper.  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  raise  poultry 
here  at  Sunnyside  but  are  always  interested  in  every 
one  of  your  pages.  You  are  doing  so  much  good 
in  encouraging  people  who  are  certainly  not  getting 
a  square  deal.  Thanks  again,  and  good  luck.  e.  l.  h. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


The  “Welcome  Home”  picture  on  the  cover  of 
your  January  19  issue  takes  first  place  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  perfect.  A.  M.  B. 

Vermont 


Brevities 

“For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts.” — 2  Cor.  4:6. 

A  poultry  house  is  only  as  good  as  its  roof.  Hens 
cannot  be  comfortable  if  the  roof  of  their  house 
leaks  and  lets  in  chilling  drafts  of  air. 

Think  what  a  beefsteak  would  be  worth  if  cut 
from  one  of  those  bulls  that  have  been  selling  for 
$20,000  to  $50,000.  Anyway  you  look  at  it,  that  is  a 
lot  of  money  wrapped  up  in  bull  hide. 

“Chicken  in  the  pot”  is  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
is  plenty  of  poultry  for  everybody,  because  farmers 
met  their  wartime  quotas.  Few  consumers  stop  to 
realize,  however  that  farmers  are  not  getting  paid 
muph  for  their  effort. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  as  of  July  1, 
1945,  was  139,621,431,  including  the  armed  forces 
overseas;  an  increase  of  8,000,000  during  the  last  five 
years.  Unless  somebody  starts  building  some  houses 
real  soon,  a  lot  of  people  will  have  to  be  without 
homes  for  a  long  time  yet.  Somehow,  the  old  farm 
house  never  looked  better. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson,  noted  Arctic  explorer,  writes  an  article 
in  which  he  advocates  keeping  ovibos  (miscalled 
musk  ox)  on  some  of  the  cut  over  and  rough  lands  of 
New  England.  He  states  their  meat  and  wool  are  good. 
He  does  not  explain,  however,  who  is  going  to  round 
them  up  for  shearing  and  slaughter.  The  dog  menace 
and  fencing  would  also  be  serious  problems  with 
their  husbandry, 
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"I  remember  how  we  pulled  up  in  front  of  this  porch  with  nearly  everything  we  owned 
stowed  away  in  the  back  of  the  old  wagon.  Just  about  twenty-five  years  ago  tonight  it  was. 
Gosh  we  were  both  excited  —  Alice  with  her  plans  for  the  house  and  me  with  big  dreams 
for  the  farm.  A  lot  of  water’s  sure  gone  over  the  dam  since  then. 

”If  we  could  go  back,  I  suppose  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we’d  do  differently.  But  in 
this  life  there’s  no  second  chance  to  do  it  over  again.  There’s  one  thing  I’ve  never  regretted 
though  —  I’ve  always  been  glad  we  bought  this  farm  with  the  help  of  a  Land  Bank  loan. 
I’ve  never  had  to  think  about  renewing  the  mortgage  —  never  had  to  worry  about  making 
a  large  payment  as  long  as  I  met  the  installments.  The  low  interest  rate  and  small  pay¬ 
ments  have  left  us  enough  margin  so  we’ve  enjoyed  a  good  living  and  kept  our  land  and 
buildings  and  equipment  in  top  shape.  And  the  farm  loan  association  that  got  me  the 
Land  Bank  loan  is  a  good  outfit  to  do  business  with.  In  good  years  or  bad  they've  been 
tight  there  when  I  needed  any  help  —  and  that’s  been  a  mighty  comfortable  feeling. 

’’The  years  have  slipped  by  and  a  lot  of  those  big  dreams  I  had  never  did  come  true.  But 
even  so,  we’ve  made  out  pretty  well.  We’ve  raised  our  family,  the  place  is  nearly  paid  for, 
and  we  have  our  share  of  security  and  contentment.  Maybe  that’s  all  anyone  has  a  right  to 
expea  out  of  life.” 


We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  new 
booklet  that  gives  the  whole  story  on 
Land  Bank  loans — interest  rates,  terms, 
etc.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  a  copy 
at  no  cost  or  obligation  together  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  nearest  you. 


Dept.  R-2  P.  O.  Box  411 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  the  booklet  to: 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Mail  Address _ _ _ 

County _  . _ 

State _ 


The  Cooperative  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 

Of  The  Northeast 


SERVING  FARMERS  FOR  MORE  THAN 


QUARTER  CENTURY 
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The  winter  health  of  your  dairy  herd 
should  be  a  major  concern.  So  many 
things  can  happen  .  .  .  some  of  them 
only  to  come  to  light  months  later. 
Heavy,  hard-to-digest  diet,  reduced 
exercise  and  sunlight  changes  the 
cow’s  digestive  demands  entirely  .  .  . 
makes  the  going  hard  for  all  but  the 
most  hardy  animals. 

HELP  WINTER  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION 

To  aid  cows  in  converting  all  the 
milk  values  in  their  winter  diet,  it 
pays  to  promote  top  vigor  in  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
and  to  build  up  the  blood-quality. 
Animals  helped  over  the  extra  winter 
strains  have  a  better  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  healthy  calves,  experience  fewer 
costly  breakdowns.  Kow-Kare,  be¬ 
sides  its  drug  content,  supplies  needed 
quantities  of  Iron,  the  well-known 
blood-builder.  Iodine,  Calcium,  Phos¬ 
phorus,  and  at  least  1700  U.S.P.  units 
of  Vitamin  D,  so  needed  in  winter 
time.  You  simply  add  Kow-Kare  to 
the  feed;  the  cost  is  surprisingly  small. 
Try  the  Kow-Kare  conditioning  plan 
from  now  to  next  pasture-time.  All 
feed,  drug  and  general  stores  have 
Kow-Kare;  $1.25  and  65*f  sizes. 


IRON  TONIC 

Adding 


DAIRY 

ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9, 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


IRON  .  .  .  CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 

and 


AT  ALL 
FARM  SUPPLY  STORES 


The  EXTRA  HAND 

for  your  Haying 


IRELAND  Farm  HOIST 

Saves  half  your  time 

Replaces  tractor  or  team  for 
unloading.  2  H.  P.  motor  or 
tractor  pulley  lifts  up  to  yi 
ton  40  feet  per  minute.  Lim¬ 
ited  production  . . .  order  now. 

See  your  DEALER  or  write  for 
full  information. 

BENNCTT-IREUND 
246  Boyd  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FENCING  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glasa, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


How  to  Save  Lambs 

Most  books  and  pamphlets  about 
sheep  are  notable  for  the  things  they 
don’t  tell  you.  In  a  warm  room  with 
a  fire  crackling  in  the  stove,  they  read 
beautifully,  but  in  a  cold  corner  of  the 
barn  on  a  20  below  zero  night,  when 
a  pair  of  twin  lambs  are  born,  they 
often  leave  you  helpless.  Also,  the 
things  that  are  commonly  said  about 
sheep  are  usually  either  inadequate  or 
erroneous.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that 
sheep  are  the  easiest  animals  to  take 
care  of.  If  you  have  good  fences,  that 
is  true  for  about  six  months  of  the 
year;  during  the  other  six  months  they 
need  plenty  of  attention. 

The  trouble  with  the  books  and  the 
pamphlets  is  that  they  are  written  most¬ 
ly  by  professors  in  agricultural  colleges, 
whose  experience  with  sheep  is  limited 
to  the  conditions  and  the  quality  of  the 
sheep  in  the  college  flocks,  usually  well 
chosen  ewes,  good  pasture  land,  and 
warm  and  well  planned  barns.  But  the 
average  farm  sheep  raiser  rarely  has 
all  of  these,  sometimes  none.  His  flock 
is  usually  a  grade  flock,  picked  up  here 
and  there,  maybe  at  auctions;  some  of 
the  ewes  are  old,  many  are  poor.  They 
get  the  leanest  pasture  on  the  farm, 
and  the  coldest  place  in  the  barn.  So 
their  shepherd  meets  any  number  of 
emergencies  that  the  professors  never 
encounter. 

There  is  no  more  precarious  entry 
into  life  among  farm  animals  than  that 
of  a  lamb  in  February  or  early  March. 
It  chills  as  easily  as  a  young  chick,  and 
unlike  the  young  chick,  it  cannot  hover 
under  its  mother  when  it  is  cold.  It 
sometimes  does,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it,  for  the  weight  of  the  ewe  chokes 
off  its  life.  Its  first  two  days  are  par¬ 
ticularly  critical.  During  that  time  its 
dangers  are  largely  two:  It  may  get 
cold,  and  it  may  not  want  to  suckle, 
or  not  be  able  to  suckle  if  it  wants  to. 


f  forcing  the  lamb  to  suckle  from  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  and  therefore  may  have 
more  difficulty  with  it;  also,  you  may 
have  tr.ouble  later  in  teaching  the  lamb 
to  suckle  when  it  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  up. 

Suppose  now  that  you  have  got  the 
weak  and  stubborn  new  born  lamb  to 
suckle.  It  is  nearly  dry;  it  bleats;  it 
stands  on  its  feet;  it  looks  fine.  So  you 
go  back  to  the  house.  You  come  out 
two  hours  later;  it  is  sleeping  peace¬ 
fully,  it  still  looks  fine.  You  come  out 
again  two  hours  after  that  and  find 
it  dead;  chilled.  Could  it  have  been 
saved?  Probably.  But  how  were  you 
to  know  it  was  going  to  die  so  quickly? 
The  books  didn’t  tell  you.  Was  there 
any  way  of  knowing?  Yes,  there  was 
a  way,  and  it  is  to  my  mind  the  most 
amazing  thing  that  books  do  not 
mention  it. 

Always,  if  there  is  any  question  in 
your  mind  about  the  strength  of  a 
lamb,  stick  your  finger  in  its  mouth 
every  time  you  loolj:  at  it.  In  the  feel 
of  its  mouth  you  have  a  sure  indication 
of  that  lamb’s  condition.  A  healthy 
lamb’s  mouth  should  feel  warm,  even 
hot,  to  the  finger.  If  the  mouth  feels 
only  lukewarm,  watch  the  lamb  care¬ 
fully  the  next  hour.  It  it  feels  at  all 
cool,  rush  it  to  the  house,  or  to  what¬ 
ever  warming  facilities  yop  use,  imme¬ 
diately.  A  lamb  whose  mouth  is  cool 
is  in  danger.  And  that  coolness  of 
mouth  will  indicate  danger  long  before 
the  lamb  otherwise  shows  anything 
wrong  with  it.  I  use  the  oven  of  the 
kitchen  cook  stove  for  warming  a  lamb. 
A  lamb  that  is  so  near  dead  it  is 
scarcely  breathing,  will,  when  warmed 
near  the  oven,  often  revive.  When  it 
begins  to  revive,  feed  it  a  little  milk; 
ewe’s  milk  if  you  can  get  some  from  a 
ewe,  straight  cow’s  milk  if  you  can’t. 
Have  the  milk  warm.  If  the  lamb  won’t 
suckle,  run  your  little  finger  into  its 
mouth  and  pour  a  few  trickles  of  milk 


Healthy,  well  bred,  registered  rams  sire  good,  sturdy  lambs.  This  vigorous 
Hampshire  ram  is  being  held  by  his  owner,  Wm.  J.  Fritz,  Jr.,  on  his  farm  in 

Monroe  County,  New  York. 


The  books  will  tell  you  how  to  dry  it 
off;  they  will  tell  you  to  see  that  it 
suckles.  But  here,  first  of  all,  is  one 
thing  they  will  not  tell  you  and  that 
is  how  to  make  it  suckle  if  it  doesn’t 
want  to  suckle,  and  how  to  let  it 
suckle  if  its  mother  doesn’t  want  it 
to  suckle.  Both  situations  are  common¬ 
place  during  the  lambing  season.  A 
just-born  lamb  can  be  so  stubborn  that 
it  makes  a  mule  seem  docile,  and  an 
old  or  weak  ewe  will  often  have  no 
more  to  do  with  her  lamb  than  a  high 
caste  Hindu  with  a  pariah.  Here  is  a 
method  which  will  cover  both  situ¬ 
ations.  Back  the  ewe  in  a  corner.  Kneel 
beside  her  and  hold  her  with  your 
shoulder.  Grab  the  lamb  by  its  head 
and  set  its  body  between  your  knees, 
facing  the  ewe’s  bag.  With  your  thumb 
and  forefinger  pry  open  the  lamb’s 
stubborn  jaws.  With  your  left  hand  take 
one  of  the  ewe’s  teats.  Raise  the  lamb’s 
head  to  the  teat,  pry  its  jaws  wide 
open,  stick  the  teat  in  its  mouth,  and 
then  push  the  lamb;  part  of  this  must 
be  done  with  your  knees  behind  its 
body,  so  tightly  up  against  the  bag  that 
the  teat  goes  far  down  into  the  lamb’s 
throat.  Hold  it  there.  The  lamb  now 
has  to  suckle  whether  it  wants  to  or 
not,  for  an  instinctive  muscular  re¬ 
action  follows  when  the  end  of  the  teat 
hits  the  back  of  the  lamb’s  throat. 
Holding  the  lamb  in  place,  however, 
requires  coordination  of  the  shoulder, 
knees,  and  hands  of  the  holder.  For 
the  ewe  will  probably  kick;  she  will 
try  to  squeeze  the  lamb  away  by  draw¬ 
ing  her  leg  in  against  it;  and  she  will 
try  to  jump  out  of  her  corner  over 
the  lamb.  Also,  the  lamb  will  try  its 
best  to  squirm  away  and  to  work  the 
teat  out  of  its  mouth  with  its  tongue. 
Nevertheless,  with  a  little  experience 
you  can  learn  to  force  any  lamb,  not 
too  near  dead,  to  suckle.  Occasionally 
a  ewe  is  so  stubborn  that  it  is  necessary 
to  throw  her  on  her  side,  hold  her 
down,  and  then  force  the  lamb  onto 
the  teat.  This  is  particularly  useful 
with  small  weak  lambs.  The  disadvan- 
I  tage  of  the  method  is  that  you  are 


into  its  mouth  alongside  your  finger. 
The  tip  of  your  finger  touching  the  back 
of  the  lamb’s  throat  causes  the  same 
instinctive  reaction  as  the  end  of  its 
mother’s  teat.  It  has  to  swallow.  But 
don’t  do  this  until  the  lamb  shows 
signs  of  reviving.  If  you  try  to  feed 
it  while  it  is  too  far  gone,  it  will  get 
milk  in  its  lungs  and  probably  die  in 
a  few  minutes. 

When  the  lamb  runs  around  the 
kitchen  floor  and  bleats,  take  it  back 
to  the  barn.  But  keep  watch  of  it. 
Every  time  you  pass  it  in  the  barn, 
stick  your  finger  in  its  mouth  to  see 
how  it  is  coming.  If  it  continues  a 
weak  lamb,  you  will  have  to  watch  it 
carefully  for  the  first  two  weeks  at 
least,  particularly  during  cold  nights, 
or  rainy  cold  days. 

Another  precaution  that  I  have  never 
seen  mentioned  in  any  bulletin  is  to 
watch  carefully  any  set  of  twins.  If 
a  ewe  with  twins  lacks  milk,  or  is  old, 
or  sometimes  just  plain  contrary,  she 
may  accept  one  and  not  the  other. 
Furthermore,  after  accepting  both  for  a 
day  or  two,  she  may  suddenly  make  up 
her  mind  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them. 
The  symptoms  are  easily  marked.  When 
you  go  into  the  barn,  you .  will  find 
one  of  the  lambs  has  climbed  out  of 
the  pen  or  has  wandered  away  from  its 
mother  and  is  sleeping  in  a  corner. 
It  has  gone  away  because  when '  you 
were  not  there,  its  mother  has  con¬ 
sistently  butted  it  away.  If  this  is 
happening,  you  must  make  the  ewe 
allow  the  lamb  to  suckle.  Sometimes 
after  a  few  days  of  forcing,  she  will 
accept  it  again;  sometimes  she  will 
never  accept  it,  and  you  will  have  to 
raise  it  on  a  bottle  or  give  it  to  a  ewe 
who  has  lost  her  lamb,  if  there  is  such 
a  one  and  you  can  make  her  accept 
the  substitute.  A  ewe  can  be  stubborn 
and  long  holding  out.  I  have  worked 
three  weeks  sometimes,  and  had  the 
ewe  finally  accept  the  lamb.  I  have 
worked  a  month,  and  had  her  never 
accept  it. 

I  had  a  funny  experience  once.  One 
(Continued  on  Page  166) 


Loads  MANURE,  GRAIN,  SAND,  GRAVEL, 
EARTH  and  Other  Bulk  Materials 


— for  their  smooth  filtration 
speed. 


— for  their  extra  thickness 
and  efficiency. 


— for  their  rugged  strength 
and  great  capacity. 


FLANNEL  SQUARES 


FREE 
SAMPLES 
gladly  sent 
on  request. 


SCHWARTZ  MFC.  COMPANY 

Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


Available  for  Farmatl 
Models  H  and  M,  Allis- 
Chalmers  WC  and  RC. 
Oliver  70.  John  Deere  A, 
AN.  ANH.  B,  BN,  BNH; 
Minneapolis-Mollne  RTU, 
ZTU  and  UTU:  Massey. 
Harris  101  JR.  and  SR. 


Simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Loads  2  loads 
per  minute;  lifts  full  load  to  height  of  8  feet; 
quickly  attached  or  detached  without  altering 
tractor;  operates  from  tractor  seat;  assures 
Clear  Vision  at  all  times  .  .  .  saves  work  of 
many  men.  Your  first  cost  is  the  last  cost. 


Bulldozer,  Sweeprake,  Hay¬ 
stacker  and  Snowplow  attach¬ 
ments  available  for  all  models. 
See  your  Dealer  or  write 

OTTAWA  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
Dept.  RN4  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Illustrated 
folder  on 
request. 


HATCHET  MILL 

BEST  FARM  FEED  MILL  YET! 


Here  is  the  successor  to  the 
hammer  mill !  It  chops  as 
well  as  grinds.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  new  blower -rotor 
is  equipped  with  both 
"flying  hatchets''  and  en¬ 
silage  knives.  Feed  grinder,  hay 
chopper,  silo  filler,  roughage 
cutter  all  in  one  low-cost  ma¬ 
chine!  Safe  pneumatic  feed. 

Grinds  sorghum  grain,  chops  fodder. 
FREE  colorful  bulletins  on  Hatchet 
Mills,  Forage  and  Grain  Blowers, 
Ensilage  Cutters.  Write  — 

lShtal/euMFG.  co. 

1  577  YORK  STREET.  MANITOWOC, WIS. 


FREE 

TO 

HORSE 

OWNERS 


Save  money.  Write  for 
FREE  BULLETIN  of 
harness  and  horse  goods 
for  quick  delivery  at  hon¬ 
est  prices.  I  trust  you  ant! 
ship  on  approval.  In 
business  30  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Just  send  name  and 
address  today  for  special 
FREE  BULLETIN  “little  joe" 
WIESENFELO,  BOX  F229, 

112  WEST  NORTH  AVENUE. 

BALTIMORE  t,  MARYLAND 


7hi :  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

&TONEACBES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILKand  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  farm"  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  provo 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  aro  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months,  50c;  1  year,  $1.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 
809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


SOCIETY 


'em/a/imt. 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


Registered  Purebred 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Beel  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
OPEN  HEIFERS  $200  UP 
BRED  HEIFERS  $250  UP 
BRED  COWS  $300  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mohwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

—FOR  SALE:  HERD  OF  BLACK  ANGUS— 

Grade  with  pure  blooded  bull.  Herd  of  Herefords 
In  Delaware  County.  Both  herds  freshen  in  April. 

Dr.  Chas.  Markert,  259  Main  St.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

GUERNSEYS 


-BULL  CALVES  BORN  APRIL  1945- 

Sired  by  Tarbell  Farms  Noble  Leader,  18  AB  daughters, 
one  a  Class  Leader— by  Foremost  Combination  26 
AR  daughters  and  out  of  dam  with  1109  fat  Junior 
4  year  old,  from  dams  with  ten  months  twice  a  day 
records  up  to  670  lbs.  fat.  Consistently  good  produc¬ 
tion  for  generations.  Complete  information  on  request. 
TARBELL  6UERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Berkshire  Bred  Sow  Sale 

MERCER,  PA.  March  1 

Consignment  of  40  top  gilts  of  In¬ 
dependent  Emblem,  True  Type 
Emblem  Lad  2nd,  Oakwood,  and 
Nittany  breeding. 

Write  For  Catalog 

MERCER  CO.  F  F  A  BERKSHIRE 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

JOHN  MALLERY,  Jr.,  Secy.  MERCER,  PA. 


-r 


—  A  1VE  T*  S  LI  I  XL  E  S 

Purebred  fall  boars  from  Registry  of  Merit  or  proven 
production  dams.  Two  yearling  boars  and  four  bred 
sows.  All  double  treated. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  Pedigreed  bred  gilts 
Sows-Fall  Boars  and  Gilts;  also  feeder  pigs. 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

•  Registered  Duroc  • 

Sorry  wo  arc  sold  out  of  bred  gilts  for  Mgrcb*  April, 
and  May  Farrow.  Wo  have  a  limited  number 
Of  Fall  BOARS  and  OPEN  GTLTS. 

OVERVIEW  FARMS,  R.  D.  No.  f,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 


Reg.  Duroc  Swine  ftSS.  ‘“an  sZwcaserZt 

from  our  Grand  Champion  stock.  Order  now. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 


Fall  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co., 


Penna. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  TRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N-  Y. 

POLAND  CHINA  AND  WHITE  CHESTER  PIGS 
from  big  type,  fast  growing  stock;  these  pigs  have 
made  exceptionally  good  growth  for  their  age,  6-8 

weeks  old  $12.50  each,  10  weeks  old  $15  each. 
CEDAR  FARM,  B  5,  WESTMINISTER.  MD. 

rtTVlCD  DVCC  Chester  White,  Poland  China 
rCLDLn  I  lud  Hampshire.  Have  been  innoculated. 

HERBERT  EVERHART,  KEARNEYSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

Purebred  Ohio  improved  Chester  sows,  bred  for  first 
litter  $65.  Six  young,  large,  sound  registered  Percheron 
mares,  choice,  $200.  Vernon  Lafler,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Markets  &  Prices 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

CHICAGO 

Cattle  —  Total,  15,500.  Salable  calves,  total, 
1,000.  Fed  steers  and  yearlings,  slow,  steady. 
Largely  steer  run.  Bulk,  $15.50  to  $17.50. 
Top,  $18.00  but  this  price  paid  very  spar¬ 
ingly.  Stock  cattle,  very  scarce.  Heifers, 
steady  to  shade  easier.  Best,  around  $17.15. 
Mixed  offerings,  $17.75.  Bulk,  $13.00  to 
$16.25.  Other  killing  classes,  mainly  steady. 
Few  beef  cows  above  $13.50.  Part  load, 
$14.50.  Bulk,  $9.25  to  $12.00,  with  cutters, 
$8.50  down.  Sausage  bulls,  $13.00.  Beef  bulls, 
$13.75  down.  Most  vealers,  $13.00  to  $15.50. 

Hogs  —  Total  19,000.  Active,  steady.  Most 
good  and  choice  barrows  and  gilts  at  $14.85, 
ceiling.  Sows,  at  $14.10,  ceiling.  Complete 
clearing  early.  Shippers  took  2,000  head. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Total  10,000.  Slaughter 
lambs,  mostly  steady.  Other  classes,  firm. 
Spots,  a  quarter  higher  on  slaughter  ewes. 
Good  and  choice  fed  wooled  Westerns  and 
native  lambs,  $15.00  to  $15.25.  Top,  $15.35  for 
load  good  to  mostly  choice.  Medium  and 
good  lots,  $14.00  to  $14.75.  Load  good  and 
choice  Colorado  fed  slaughter  ewes,  $7.75; 

BUFFALO 

Cattle  —  Receipts  400;  slow  and  about 
steady.  Cows  and  bulls  steady.  Few  fancy 
beef  cows  $12.50;  fat  cows  $10.00  to  $11.00; 
medium  fat  cows  $8.50  to  $9.50;  cutters 
$7.50  to  $8.50;  weighty  canners  $6.50  to 
$7.50;  light  thin  canners  $4.50  to  $5.50;  few 
ffit  dairy  heifer.)  up  to  $13.50  and  better, 
with  quite  a  few  at  $10.50  to  $12.50;  medium 
heifers  $9.00  to  $9.75;  few  fancy  bulls  up 
to  $12.75  and  better;  heavyweights  $11.50  to 
$12.50;  mediumweights  $10.00  to  $10.50;  light¬ 
weights  $8.50  to  $9750;  few  thin  ones  down 
to  $6.50. 

Calves  —  Receipts  300;  active  best  grades 
booked  at  $18.40;  others  sold  downward 
according  to  weight  and  quality. 

Hogs  —  Receipts  400;  steady.  All  good  hogs 
weighing  150  to  350  lbs.  sold  at  ceiling  of 
$15.25;  packing  sows  $13.50  to  $14.50;  stags 
$13.00  and  down. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Receipts  800;  steady. 
Bulk  good  sheep  $6.50  to  $7.25;  mediums 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  culls  $3.00  to  $4.00.  Lambs, 
steady.  Good  lambs  $15.25  to  $15.75;  mediums 
$13.50  to  $14.50;  culls  $11.50  to  $12.50. 

PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Supply  on  sale  500  head;  market 
slow,  steady  prices.  Good  to  choice  dry  feds, 
$16.75  to  $18.00;  good  fat  steers,  $16.00  to 
$16.50;  medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs., 
$14.50  to  $15.75;  tidy,  1.050  to  1.150  lbs., 
$16.00  to  $17.50;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.00 
to  $15.50;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $9.50  to 
$11.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $7.00  to 
$14.00;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $5.00  to 
$12.50;  heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.00  to 
$15.00. 

Calves  —  Receipts,  150  head,  market  steady; 
veal  calves,  $17.00  to  $18.40;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $5.50  to  $15.50. 

Hogs' — Receipts,  light;  market  active  at 
steady  prices.  Heavy  hogs  325  to  400  aver¬ 
age,  $14.75  to  $15.20;  best,  160  to  300  average, 
$15.15  to  $15.20;  good,  120  to  150  average, 
$15.00  to  $15.20;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $14.65 
to  $15.15;  common  to  good  roughs,  $12.50 
to  $14.00;  stags,  $9.50  to  $13.00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Receipts,  4  double¬ 
deck  loads;  market  steady,  all  grades  sheep 
and  lambs.  Prime  wethers,  $7.75  to  $8.50; 
good  mixed,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  fair  mixed  ewes 
and  wethers,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  culls  and  com¬ 
mon,  $3.00  to  $4.00;  culls  to  choice  lambs, 
$8.00  to  $16.00. 

JERSEY  CITY 

Cattle  —  Total  receipts,  1,525.  Steers  slow, 
about  steady,  few  good  to  choice  $18.00, 
some  held  $18.50;  cows  and  bulls  moder¬ 
ately  active,  fully  steady;  few  strong- 
weight  stable  cows  to  $14.00;  most  common 
to  medium,  $10.25  to  $13.00;  bulk  canner 
and  cutter,  $8.00  to  $9.75.;  odd  head  "Shelly” 
kinds  downward  to  $7.00;  light  and  medium 
weight  sausage  bulls,  $10.25  to  $13.00;  in¬ 
dividual  head  strongweights  to  $14.00 

Calves  —  Total  receipts,  1,500.  Vealers  very 
scarce;  few  good  to  choice  steady,  $18.60; 
medium  to  good  vealers  and  slaughter 
calves  to  400  lbs.,  $14.00  to  $17.50;  common 
calves  around,  $12.50;  boning  kinds  down¬ 
ward  to  $9.00;  odd  lots,  80-120  lb.  vealers, 
$11.00  to  $15.00 

Hogs  —  Total  receipts,  8,625.  Market  quoted 
steady  $15.30  down. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Total  receipts,  14,675. 
Lambs  steady  to  small  killers;  good  to 
barely  choice,  85  to  95  lb.  woolskins,  $17.00 
to  $17.50;  medium  to  good,  $15.50  to  $16.75; 
common  to  medium  66  lb.  average,  $14.00; 
some  arriving  late. 


Amazing  2-piece 


TEAT  CUP 
READY;! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE 
UNIT  MILKS  25% 
FASTER,  CLEANER 
CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY 


Nothing  like  it.  Milks  up 
to  25%  faster,  cleaner,  with 
less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a 
minute  and  is  ready  to  use 
again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shapo  teat.  Our  style  B  cup  made 
especially  for  DeLaval  machines. 

Our  Styles  A  cups  are  unexcelled 
for  McCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Em¬ 
pire,  Universal  and  similar  ma¬ 
chines.  Just  two  parts  to  clean, 
tile  one-piece  lifetime  shell  and  the 
one-piece  rubber  inflation.  No 
threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove  at  our  risk 
that  the  Maes  teat  cup  is  the  finest  you  ever  used— 
send  at  once  for  details  of  our  money  baek  trial  Free 
Cup  Circular.  Write  today  stating  name  of  milker. 
R.  E.  MAES,  133-C  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Cleaning  Brush 
NOW 

INCLUDED 

with  cups — if  you 
hurry! 


canned 
DINAH  DOG  FOOD 
NO  horsemeat 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 


Six  6  Jbs.  cans,  $5.50  F.O.B.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Discount  on  quantity.  1  case 
extra  with  every  10.  Try  your  dealer 
— or  send  check  or  money  order  to — 


WARNER  DOG  FOOD  CO. 

Department  R 

12  Franklin  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


-""HOLSTEINS 


THE  FUTURE 
IS  BRIGHT 


Few  men  build  more  than  one  dairy  herd  in  a  life 
time.  It  is  a  task  which  takes  many  years.  While 
you  are  at  it,  why  not  build  your  herd  with  the  very 
best  foundation  stock  you  can  obtain? 

Large  and  strong,  the  rugged  Holstein  ” walks  away” 
with  the  burden  of  heavy  milk  production  and  calf 
bearing. 

If  you  are  building  with  purebred  Holsteins ,  your 
future  as  a  dairyman  is  brigfit. 


Free  literature  on  Hoi- 
steins  is  available  for  the 
asking.  The  Holstein 
breed  is  well  organized. 
Yon  will  be  given  ample 
support  if  you  join  the 
Holstein  Family. 

FREE 

JUDGING  MANUAL 


Holstein  Leadership  Established 


Read  the  records  of  dairy  production  —  Holsteins  lead  in 
every  official  age  class  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat  by  registered  cows.  The  world’s  record  herd 
average  of  731.9  pounds  of  butterfat  and  19,983  pounds  of 
milk  is  held  by  a  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins.  The  13,118 
registered  Holstein  cows  completing  records  in  the  1944 
official  Herd  Improvement  test  year,  averaged  391  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  11,036  pounds  of  milk. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Box  A3067,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Write 
Today 


HEREFORDS 


AYR  SHIRES 


•  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  • 

Six  bull  calves,  six  months  to  one  year  old.  Sired  by 
A.  F.  Seth  Domino  A.  and  Beal  Prince  D.  75th  out  of 
top  dams  of  herd.  Beal  top  herd  bull  prospects.  Herd 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved.  Price  each  $250.  Contact — - 
Myndert  Pangburn,  ANCHORAGE  FARM  SOUTH, 
Warnerville,  New  York  Phone:  Cobleskill  I  OF  14 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


PONIES 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  good  ponies. 
Matched  pairs  and  single.  Reasonably 
priced.  Will  crate  for  shipment  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  List  and  photo  on  request. 

R.  A.  WOODWORTH 

R.  D.  2,  Binghamton/  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  AT  ONCE:  Carload  30  to  35 
Shetland,  Welsh  ponies.  Will  pay  the  prke  for 
good  ones.  Also  3  or  i  dozen  new  pony  saddles. 

PAINES  STOCK  FARM 

FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS,  TEL.  433 


Several  teams  of  work  horses  for  sale;  also  Belgian 
show  stock  of  Champion  blood-lines  available.  Write 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


DOGS 


For  Sale  Puppies 

Spring  is  near,  so  get  your  farm  puppy  now.  Collies, 
shepherds,  shepherd  police  crossed.  Mates  $12;  females  $8 
W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN.  MD. 


Collie  pups.  Shepherds,  Airedales,  Spaniels,  Terriers, 
Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spitz,  Coach,  Pointers, 
Setters,  Police,  trained  dogs.  Keasonable,  guaranteed. 

EDMOND  STONE,  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


T-aiTREBRED  COCKE U  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Son- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  &  ZIMMERMAN,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES —  Champion  Strain,  farm  raised. 
Males,  $35.00:  females,  $25.00.  Registered  A.  K.  C. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Handsome;  Purebred  German  Shepherd  Pups,  grey  or 
black,  six  weeks  old  from  excellent  cattle  and  watchdog 

parents.  $35.00  each.  FAY  RE  FARM,  Swanton,  Vt. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 

Males  $15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  ^s?1 h&i w!0!* .*v! 


DEM  A  RIP  CUPPUPDHQ  ARTHUR  GILSON, 
KlLIAdLX  onLrnClVUO  DeKalb  Junction.  N.Y, 

SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  SUFFOLK  one  to  three  year  old  ewes  bred 
to  champion  rams  for  March  and  April  lambs. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


BRED  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS  —  THREE 
BREEDS  TO  SELECT  FROM.  Young,  Healthy 
and  money,  makers. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


RABBITS 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  with  Angora  Rabbits. 
Send  for  leaflet  and  information. 

GILCREST  ANGORA  CENTER 
Dept.  36,  *  East  Haven  12,  Conn. 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams,  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  Id  cents. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


ANGORAS  —  PEDIGBEED  YOUNG  BREEDING 
STOCK.  $2.50  each;  trio  $7.00. 

CARL  H.  EGGE  -  PEARL  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


French  Angoras:  A  few  ped.  juniors  ready  to  breed  in 
Spring.  $5  ea.  Sr.  breeders  $8.  Gahtan,  Otisville,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Big  type.  6  wks.  $1.50.  Money 
baek  guarantee.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Whites;  ehoice  breeding 
Stock,  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  St 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  for  shapely,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  adders  that  wear  like  nroo 


Write  for  literature  &  list  of  breed -  | 
ere  near  you  with  stock  tor  sate. 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


PRAISE  AYRSHIRE* 


GOATS 


TOGGENBURG  BRED  GRADE  DOES  $50.00  EACH 

CONNER  APIARIES,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


TREAT 

MASTITIS 


ORDER  NOW 


Complete  Kit  *7*60 


WARD’S  .. 
SULFtt'0*’ 


Don’t  let  mastitis  (garget)  run  wild  in  your  I 
herd  to  rob  you  of  milk  profits!  Treat  cows  I 
promptly  by  injecting  Ward’s  Sulphol  (won-  I 
der-working  sulfanilimide  in  mineral  oil)  into  I 
infected  quarters.  Quick  .  .  .  simple  .  .  .  and  I 
effective.  Ward’s  complete  kit  contains  two  I 
bottles  (500  c.c.)  of  Sulphol,  one  steel  veteri-  I 
nary  syringe,  one  rustless  steel  teat  tube  and  I 
one  needle.  Prompt  treatment  is  most  effective!  | 
Have  this  kit  on  hand  for  treatment  the  in-  | 
stant  mastitis  strikes!  Just  one  cow  back  in  I 
production  pays  for  whole  kit  many  times  I 
over.  Send  your  order  today! 

Refills  of  Sulphol  ,  .  ,  regular  size  bottle  /l 
$7.00 — Two  foi  $3.50.  Order  from  this  ad. 

J  WARD’S  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  * 

I  Box  528  H  ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA 

J  I  am  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $7.50 
I  for  which  send  me  Ward’s  Complete  Mastitis 
|  Control  Kit  described  above. 

|  Name . . . . 

J  Rural  Route.,  i. . . 

|  Post  Office . . .  . . . . . 

dealer’s  name  is  . . 


Easy  to  use 
Treats  several  Cows 
Restores  milk  flow 
Saves  money 
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Drawn  by  Judith  Mullin,  17,  Massachusetts 
MEMORY  VERSE 
Progress 

He  who  is  silent  is  forgotten; 

He  who  abstains  is  taken  at  his  word; 

He  who  does  not  advance  falls  back; 

He  who  stops  is  overwhelmed,  distanced, 
crushed ; 

He  who  ceases  to  grow  greater  becomes 
smaller; 

He  who  leaves  off,  gives  up;  the  stationary 
Condition  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

— Amiel 


Drawn  by  Polly  Ramshead,  16,  New  York 


Dear  Friends: 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  the 
news  that  “Our  Page”  is  appearing  again 
in  "The  Rural  New-Yorker.”  I  did  enjoy 
it  very  much  a  few  years  ago  and  made 
many  lasting  friends  through  the  letters 
published  there. 

I  am  now  a  student  at  Duke'  University. 
Farm  life  always  meant  a  lot  to  me  and 
though  I  moved  away,  I  always  remembered 
my  life  there.  —  Ruth  Northrop,  N.  C. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls; 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad  to  have  “Our 
Page”  back  again.  What  have  all  of  you 
been  doing  all  year?  I’d  like  to  hear  from 
you  who  would  care  to  write. 

I  am  a  16-year  old  Christmas  girl  and  be¬ 
long  to  the  Methodist  Church.  I  like  sports, 
singing,  painting  and  drawing  and  also  I 
like  school.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and 
want  to  be  a  commercial  artist.  I  especially 
like  to  draw  girls,  only  they  aren’t  glamor¬ 
ous  when  I  get  through. 

My  pen-pals  are  in  Florida  and  Texas 
and  I  get  many  interesting  letters  from 
them.  My  home  is  not  a  farm  but  I  live  in 
a  small  town  where  there  are  farms.  —  Elaine 
Loucks,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”: 

I  am  15  years  old  and  a  junior  in  high 
school.  My  favorite  sports  are  swimming 
and  skiing.  As  a  hobby  I  write  to  the  stars 
and  ask  for  their  photographs.  I  now  have 
over  150  in  my  collection.  I  also  enjoy 
writing  letters  to  my  pen-pals  whom  I  got 
through  “Our  Page”  when  1  was  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  of  you  boys 
and  girls  write  to  me.  —  Cecelia  Doody,  15, 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends: 

This  is  our  first  green  Christmas  that  we 
are  spending  in  Clearwa-ter.  We  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much  but  I  think  I  still  pre¬ 
fer  the  snowy  Christmases.  It  gives  you  more 
Christmas  spirit  I  think. 

When  I  read  that  “Our  Page”  was  coming 
back  I  was  so  pleased  and  happy  that  I 
couldn’t  believe  it.  So,  I  re-read  it  and 
said  to  myself:  “It  must  be  true”! 

I  would  like  Jj  have  pen-pals.  My  age  is 
16  and  my  main  hobby  is  collecting  poems. 
I  like  to  write  to  people  and  get  acquainted 
through  the  mail. — Dorothy  Johnston,  16,  Fla. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

TAKING  A  WALK 

All  around  us  the  birds  are  singing; 

Their  voices  throughout  the  world  are 
ringing; 

The  trees  so  green  and  the  flowers  so  gay 
Nod  at  us  as  we  pass  their  way. 

We  cross  the  bridge  and  go  down  the  lane, 
Through  the  stream  and  by  the  cane, 

Until  we  stop  at  a  pretty  litle  spot 
Just  to  pick  a  sweet  forget-me-not. 

And  now  we’re  on  our  homeward  lap, 

A  trip  for  which  we  need  no  map; 

Over  the  path  and  ’round  the  bend, 

At  last  we  have  come  to  our  journey’s  end. 
But  such  is  life,  though  around  each  bend 
We  know  not  where  our  lives  will  wend. 

Marian  Jane  Meyers,  14,  Calif. 


THE  COMMANDO  COURSE 

The  obstacle  course  is  a  lot  of  fun, 

It  keeps  us  boys  all  on  the  run; 

Into  the  bear  trap  each  will  drqp, 

But  out  of  it  no  one  can  pop. 

Soon  we  try  to  scale  a  wall 
And  many  a  one  will  have  a  fall. 

Then  we  all  try  to  swing  on  a  rope 
And  jump  to  clear  a  ditch,  we  hope. 

We  jump  a  fence  and  run  up  a  ramp. 
Just  like  the  soldiers  do  at  camp. 
While  we  do  this  we  puff  and  reel. 
Until  we  like  a  commando  feel. 

John  Montstream,  14,  New  York 


THE  OLD  RAMBLING  HOUSE 

The  old  rambling  house 
Stood  mighty  still, 

Upon  its  massive  emerald  hill; 

Upon  its  walls  the  roses  grew. 

Yellow  rambling  roses. 

And  just  a  few  red  roses  tall 
Grow  snug  against  the  old  stone  wall. 
Nothing  was  stirring  but  a  mouse 
Whose  home  is  in  that  old,  old  house. 

Dorothy  Loamis,  14,  New  York 


TREES 

The  trees  stand  aloof 
On  the  bleak  far-off  hills, 

A  ragged  fir,  a  haggard  pine. 

Old  and  weatherbeaten. 

Once  they  were  young  and  gay. 
Dressed  in  yellow,  green  and  red. 
Singing  gleefully  in  the  breeze 
As  children  at  their  play. 

Now  they  are  old  and  forsaken, 

Deep  scarred  by  lovers’  initials; 

The  woodsmen  no  longer  stop — 

Left  alone  in  solitude. 

Adela  Kruger,  New  York 


WINTER  EVE 

clothed  in  her 


blanket  of 
paints  shadows 


Earth  is 
snow. 

The  silver  moon 
below; 

Sapphires  spangle  the'  velvet-blue  sky, 

A  crisp  wind  bites  as  friends  flit 
by. 

The » great  fir  trees  are  ermine  clad. 

And  whisper  memories  happy  and 
sad. 

As  they  sway  to  the  tune  of  sleigh- 
bell  chimes 

And  remind  us  of  happier,  holier 
times. 

Dorothy  Bush,  New  York 


TODAY  I  AM  A  MAN  —  A  DRIVING  MAN! 

I  decided  I  should  learn  to  drive  when 
I  was  13  years  old.  However,  due  to  parental 
suggestion,  I  did  not  touch  the  wheel  until 
the  ripe  old  age  of  15. 

At  about  7:16  P.M.  every  day  during  the 
Summer  of  ’43,  in  greatest  secrecy,  pater 
would  back  the  car  from  the  garage  and  I 
would  settle  myself  behind  the  wheel  with 
an  air  of  indifference.  Then  would  begin  the 
task  of  working  all  the  various  buttons, 
wheels,  knobs,  footpedals  and  so  forth  that 
go  to  make  up  a  car.  About  7:30  pater’s 
patience  would  be  exhausted  and  mater 
would  take  over.  Being  a  mild  tempered 
woman,  she  usually  lasted  five  minutes  and 
then  shop  was  closed.  So  it  went  through- 
out  the  Summer.  Along  with  this  came  the 
calls  to  observe  both  mater  and  pater  as  we 
zoomed  along  the  road,  and  to  watch  how 
obstacles  were  met  and  overcome.  Listening 
to  mother’s  comments  on  father’s  driving 
helped  also  for  I  thought  if  I  learned  all 
of  these  she  would  have  no  cause  to  scold 
because  of  my  driving. 

When  the  Spring  of  ’44  approached  and  the 
bees  buzzed,  I  decided  the  time  had  come 
to  attempt  actual  driving.  The  family  met 
my  suggestion  with  amazing  calm.  After  a 
short  discussion  which  lasted  until  May  7th, 

I  finally  took  both  mother  and  father"  on  a 
long  trip  around  the  driveway,  stopping  at 
the  back  porch,  the  sun  porch  and  the  front 
porch.  The  course  was  easily  followed  by 
wheel  marks  on  the  lawn. 

Later  in  May  came  longer  trips  in  the, 
well  cultivated  orchards  of  the  surround- 
ing  farms.  This  caused  a  low  fruit  crop 
average  for  the  next  few  years.  Once  or 
possibly  twice  the  family  allowed  me  to 
drive  a  few  hundred  feet  ©n  highway  No.  9, 
stopping  often  to  look  out  for  state  troop¬ 
ers,  M  P.s,  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  fire¬ 
men  and  so  forth.  We  never  encountered  any 
but  that  made  no  difference. 

After  playing  hide  and  seek  with  all  the 
public  utilities  of  the  State  for  several  weeks, 
the  day  finally  dawned  when  I  became  sweet 
16.  Bright  and  early  we  were  off  to  the 
Court  House  where,  after  much  red  tape, 

I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  driving  per- 
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mit.  After  this  I  drove  everywhere  with  a 
maximum  of  back  seat  driving;  in  fact,  my 
father  pushed  so  hard  on  the  floor  boards 
we  had  to  extract  him  from  the  oil  pump. 

The  day  for  my  test  came  bright  and  clear. 
However,  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  events  that 
occurred  that  day.  I  simply  went  through 
a  red  light  and  subsequently  failed.  A  week 
later  I  was  back  and  the  gremlins  were 
on  my  side  this  time.  I  drove  like  a  differ¬ 
ent  man,  or  boy  if  you  choose,  and  passed 
with  honors. 

No  words  can  express  my  feelings  when 
I  opened  the  long  official  looking  envelope 
and  pulled  forth  my  license.  “Today  I  am 
a  man!”— Frank  E.  Vosburgh,  Jr.,  17,  N.  Y. 

CANDY 

One  day  my  sister  came  home  and  said 
what  nice  healthy  kittens  my  cousin  had. 
Right  then  we  didn’t  have  any  cats  because 
a  little  while  before  we  had  had  nine,  and 
when  a  customer  came  for  eggs  and  Dad 
would  open  the  kitchen  door,  all  nine  would 
rush  in.  With  some  begging  Mom  and  Dad 
let  us  get  a  kitten. 

Louie  and  Olaf,  our  collie  pups,  almost 
Went  out  of  their  heads  when  they  saw  the 
kitten  which  we  called  Candy.  They  didn’t 
want  any  other  animal  to  be  sharing  the 
babymg  they  were  getting.  So  they  were 
very  curious  about  Candy  and  gave  her  a 
lot  of  attention,  mostly  picking  her  up  bv 
the  neck  in  their  mouths  and  carrying  heir 
a  ways.  But  Candy  never  seemed  to  mind. 
She  would  strut  down  to  the  barn  for  her 
milk  with  her  tail  held  high  and  join  in 
with  the  pups  at  the  milk  bowl.  And  she 
made  herself  right  at  home  sleeping  on 
Olaf  s  back  to  keep  warm.  He  is  big  and 
good  natured.  He  liked  it. 

Candy  got  interested  in  mice  right  away, 
because  whenever  Dad  would  fuss  around  "a 
feed  bag  Candy  would  pounce  on  his  fingers, 
surely  expecting  to  find  a  mouse  there.  And 
when  Dad  saw  Candy  strut  around  so  boldly, 
after  the  pups  would  run  with  her  in  their 
mouths,  he  would  say  that  some  day  Candy 
would  show  them.  And  Candy  did. 

The  other  day  Olaf  felt  like  playing  and 
he  pounced  on  Candy  expecting  to  pick  her 
up  and  be  off;  but  Candy  instead  of  curling 
up  like  a  ball  for  the  trip,  just  turned  on 
Olaf  and  gave  him  a  sharp  little  bat  on  the 
nose  with  her  claws.  Big  Olaf  fell  back  on 
his  big  feet  yelping  and  looked  at  Candy  so 
surprised.  Candy  just  strutted  past  him  with 
her  tail  waving  high  and  paid  no  more  at¬ 
tention  to  him.  Since  then  Candy  has  had 
no  more  trips  in  the  dog’s  mouth.  —  Ellen 
Eggleton,  12,  New  York. 

IT  PAYS  TO  BE  CAREFUL 

Mrs.  Johnson  came  into  the  living  room 
and  said  to  her  son  who  was  reading: 
“Duane,  would  you  go  over  to  the  store 
and  get  some  groceries?” 

“Aw,  Mom,”  Duane  replied,  “just  when  I 
was  finding  out  who  murdered  the  Duke.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  were  just  finding 
out.  If  you  don’t  get  those  groceries,  you 
won’t  be  able  to  have  your  party  tonight.” 

“Oh,  all  right.  I’ll  go,  ”  Duane  muttered. 
As  he  went  outside  he  said  to  himself:  “I 
think  I  will  fall  on  the  ice  on  purpose,  so 
Mom  will  find  out  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
make  a  .kid  work.” 

When  Duane  opened  his  eyes  later,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  lot  of  white  coated  figures 
and  he  was  in  a  strange  bed.  His  mother 
stood  by  looking  as  if  she  was  about  to  cry. 
Duane  found  out  later  that  he  had  broken 
his  back  and  would  never  walk  again.  When 
he  recovered  from  his  surprise  on  the 
doctor’s  diagnosis,  he  said  to  himself:  “It 
pays  to  be  careful  and  obedient.  —  Margaret 
DeLano,  12,  New  York. 


LETTERS 


WANTED 


Drawn  by  Vivian  Harding,  16,  Massachusetts 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y„ 
with  the  name  and  State  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  The  address  will  be  completed  and 
the  mail  forwarded. 

Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Elaine  Loucks,  16,  New  York;  Cecelia 
Doody,  15,  Conn.;  Thelma  Fairbairn,  14, 
New  York;  Dorothy  Loamis,  14,  New  York, 


Number  Seven 

Drawn  by  Bernard  Hurlbut,  New  York 


my  PoP 


My  Pop 

Drawn  by  Elieen  McDevitt,  Ohio 


Drawn  by  Helen  Grodski,  New  York 

Isn’t  it  wonderful  to  see  us  all  together 
again?  For  the  first  issue  of  “Our  Page,” 
after  so  long,  I  think  there  are  some  pretty 
nice  examples  of  what  boys  and  girls  can  do. 

How  do  you  like  the  story,  “Today  I  Am 
a  Man"?  Isn’t  that  just  about  the  way  one 
learns  to  drive  though?  I  can  remember 
driving  my  father’s  old  model  T  truck  up 
and  down  the  lane  and  through  the  back 
lots.  For  a  long  time  I  wasn’t  quite  sure 
what  would  happen  when  I  pushed  one  of 
the  three  pedals.  Then  I  really  got  pretty 
confident  and  looked  at  the  scenery  as  I 
went  by.  Then  turning  my  head  to  the 
front  again,  I  saw  a  pear  tree  standing  right 
in  my  way.  Boy!  did  I  turn  the  wheel  in 
a  hurry  and  just  in  time  too!  Yes,  learning 
to  drive  is  a  great  experience  for  the  driver 
and  the  family  both. 

“Candy”  is  a  very  well  written  little  story. 
How  typical  of  kittens  when  they  grow  up 
to  be  cats.  A  cat  is  just  about  the  most 
independent  of  the  four-footed  animals.  I 
think  that  we  would  all  like  to  hear  more 
about  Candy  as  she  seems  to  have  a  definite 
mind  of  her  own. 

Our  poets  and  artists  deserve  a  hand  too 
How  about  a  few  self  portraits  for  next 
time?  You’ve  no  idea  how  much  they  are 
liked.  Your  editor  might  even  do  one  her¬ 
self.  Friends,  this  is  your  page;  let’s  try  these 
portraits.  There  can  also  be  a  place  for 
puzzles,  jokes,  book  reviews  or  any  other 
good  suggestions  that  you  might  have. 

You  boys  and  girls  who  belong  to  the 
4-H  Club — wouldn’t  you  like  to  tell  us  of 
your  projects,  prizes  and  all  the  fine  times 
you  have?  So,  come  one  and  all.  Let’s  make 
“Our  Page”  the  best  Boys’  and  Girls’  page 
in  the  country! 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  in  care 
of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker.”  Please  give 
your  name,  address  and  age.  E.  U. 


t 
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Mix  This  Cough 
Syrup  at  Home, 
Quick  Relief 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  parents 
probably  used.  But,  once  tried,  you’ll  always 
use  it,  because  it  gives  such  quick,  pleasing  re¬ 
lief  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 

And  it's  so  easily  mixed.  .Make  a  syrup  by 
stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one 
cup  of  water  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
No  cooking  is  needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  if  desired. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from 
any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  truly 
splendid  cough  medicine,  and  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  keeps 
perfectly,  tastes  tine,  and  lasts  a  long  time. 

You  can  (feel  this  simple  home  mixture  take 
right  hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  irritation,  and  helps  clear  the  air  pas¬ 
sages.  Eases  the  soreness,  makes  breathing  easi¬ 
er,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  irrita¬ 
tions.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn't  please  you 
in  every  way. 


From  tree  to  you  —  with  all  their  vitamins 

FLORIDA  TREE  RIPENED 

ORANGES  GRAPEFRUIT  MIXED 

S4.50  per  bu.  $4.00  per  bu.  $4.25  per  bu. 
All  shipments  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
For  western  shipments  add  $1.00  per  bushel 
for  additional  express  charges. 

Picked  the  Day  they  are  Shipped 
Mail  Money  Order  or  Check  to 

SUNRAY  CITRUS  COMPANY 

WINTER  PARK,  FLORIDA 

Ref.  Winter  Park  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Write  for  Our  Group  Plan 


— -WANTED  OLD  DOLES;  15  YEARS  AND  OVER— 
•Will  buy  entire  collections. 

ELIZABETH  ZENORINI 

326  Wlnthrop  Road,  West  Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Brim  Hat  Crocheted 


Attractive  and  becoming  to  young 
people,  and  their  mothers  as  well,  this 
crocheted  hat  with  a  brim  is  good  for 
almost  any  season.  Choose  your  own 
color  and  use  a  ribbon  bow  below  the 
brim,  as  a  way  to  make  it  still  more 
the  nice  hat  that  it  is.  Here  is  a  real 
change  from  the  usual  Julieb  cap. 

To  obtain  leaflet  giving  direction  for 
making  the  above,  simply  write  for 
BRIM  HAT  CROCHETED  and  enclose 
a  three  cent  stamp  for  mailing  costs. 
If  you  order  this  leaflet,  as  well  as  the 
regular  patterns  on  page  162,  please  use 
two  separate  sheets  of  paper  for  office 
convenience.  Address  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Woman  and  Home  Dept.,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Again  last  month  the  god  Janus  came 
to  bid  us  follow  his  example  and  look 
forward  and  backward.  That  did  not 
apply  for  us  to  the  new  year  alone. 
For  many  others  also,  it  meant  that 
one  boy,  home  for  good  from  the  ser¬ 
vice,  could  look  back  upon  that  past  as 
finished,  while  another  son  must  still 
look  ahead  to  months  of  service. 

If  therefore  we  tell  you  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  about  our  own  two  boys,  it 
is  because  they  were  home  together  for 
a  while:  Karl  to  stay  after  Germany, 
and  Errol  on  30  days’  furlough  from 
Japan.  At  this  writing  we  do  not  know 
where  Errol  will  be  sent.  Karl  ar¬ 
rived  at  2  A.M.  on  December  13,  taking 
the  first  train  he  could,  even  if  he  did 
have  to  get  a  friend  to  bring  him  the 
last  30  miles  home  in  a  car;  too  late 
for  the  bus.  That  was  a  Thursday,  and 
he  went  back  to  his  old  job,  truck 
driving,  on  the  next  Tuesday.  He  found 
it  strange  not  to  be  able  to  buy  civilian 
clothes,  but  by  shopping  here  and  there, 
and  with  what  was  here,  is  outfitted. 

Like  many  G.  I.s  Karl  says:  “If  the 
women  would  let  our  clothing  alone, 
we  could  buy  a  decent  shirt!”  He  acted 
as  cook  at  the  last,  and  also  on  the 
boat  coming  over.  Would  you  like  his 
hot  cake  recipe?  It  is  five  pounds 
powdered  eggs;  one  can  baking  powder; 
then  shortening,  flour  and  water  to 
make  20  gallons  of  batter.  This  makes 
enough  for  about  1,000  pancakes,  and 
was  a  serving  for  250  men.  Army 
supplies  were  often  monotonous,  Karl 
says,  but  there  was  usually  peanut 
butter  and  citrus  marmalade  to  com¬ 
bine  in  equal  parts,  beaten  up,  to  vary 
their  sandwiches. 

It  was  Errol’s  25th  birthday  when 
he  reached  Vermont  for  his  furlough. 
He  had  enlisted  for  18  months  begin¬ 
ning  last  Noverpber.  He  brought  home 
many  souvenirs  from  Japan,  and  in¬ 
timate  stories  of  family  life  there.  What 
do  we  old  folks  learn  from  the  sum¬ 
med  up  stories  of  the  returning  boys? 
To  me,  the  biggest  lesson  is  that  Kip¬ 
ling’s  lines  are  true  as  ever: 

For  the  colonel’s  lady  an’  Judy 

O’Grady  are  sisters  under  their  skins. 
The  common  people  the  world  over 
seem  much  alike  in  desires  and  as¬ 
pirations.  It  is  more  a  question  of 
governments,  the  rulers  and  environ¬ 
ments.  The  majority  detest  wars  and 
its  horrors,  but  we  hear  more  about 
the  few  who  do  not. 

The  first  catalog  has  come  and  the 
first  list  is  made  out.  Our  citron  pre¬ 
serves  are  more  than  welcome  this 
Winter.  We  shall  try  to  raise  more 
this  year,  hoping  Nature  will  co-operate. 
Citron  will  keep  and  can  be  canned 
after  Thanksgiving  when  a  fire  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  comfort. 

A  neighbor  just  dropped  in  to  have 
some  repairs  knit  into  a  sweater  and 
he  remarked  on  the  amount  of  wood  it 
required  this  Winter.  The  weather 
prophets  who  watch  the  woolly  bear 
caterpilllars  said  the  first  part  of  this 
Winter  would  be  hardest;  perhaps  they 
are  right.  The  12  days  of  Christmas, 
corresponding  to  the  12  calendar 
months,  foretell  mild  weather  with  a 
wet  May  and  July  and  a  mild  Fall  for 
1946. 

Meanwhile  we  are  glad  we  live  in 
Vermont  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  good  fresh  air,  fuel  and  food.  Years 
ago  we  read: 

It’s  the  best  State  in  the  Union 
For  the  cure  of  that  distress 

That  so  many  people  die  of. 

Known  as  chronic  laziness 

Written  high  on  crag  and  mountain, 
To  be  read  of  every  eye, 

Are  these  words  of  solemn  import: 
“You  must  either  dig  or  die.” 

Most  of  us  prefer  to  dig.  Mother  Bee 


- , 

The  Spool  Cotton  Company,  Dept.  AA246 
54  Clark  Street.  Newark  4.  New  Jersey 

Enclosed  is . ..cents  for  10-cent  books 

checked. 

□  •'Doilies."  No.  217 

□  "100  Edgings.”  No.  218 

□  "Bags,"  No.  219 

□  "Gifts,"  No.  226 

□  "Hats  and  Accessories,"  No.  227 

□  "Hats,”  (easy  favorites).  No.  220 

□  "Accessories"  (hair  ornaments,  jabots, 
blouses,  jewelry,  etc.).  No.  221 

□  "Pot-Holders,"  No.  222 

□  "Chair  Sets,”  No.  223 

□  "Woolies  for  Babies,"  (Knit  and  cro¬ 
chet),  No.  224 

Name  . . . .  - 

Address  . 


HUNDREDS  OF  W0NMRFM,  SMART 
NEW  FASHIONS  YOU!  CAN 


Crochet ! 


JUST  TO  CENTS  EACH! 

Mail  Coupon  Today! 


QUICKLY l  EASILY!  ECONOMICALLY! 


"White  House,"  one  of  17  exquisite  new  doilies  in 
Book  217.  Many  famous  prize-winners  included. 
Easy,  quick  patterns,  complete  directions. 


100  smartest  new  edgings 
for  linens,  diets,  baby 
clothes,  etc.  In  Book  218. 


High- fashion  bags,  wash¬ 
able  I  Complete  directions 
for  17  bags  in  Book  219. 


Book  full  of  adorable 
animals,  pot  -  holders, 
slippers,  bags,  aprons  in 
Book  226. 


Why  pay  $40  for  a  cro¬ 
cheted  hat?  Make  It 
yourself  I  14  styles  in 
Book  227. 


CLOTHESPINS 

STRONG-HARDWOOD 

100  POSTPAID  $1.00 

SEND  JI.OC  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

THE  EMMONS  CO.,  East  Hartland,  Conn. 


Whet*  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


'  Ann  Pillsbury’s  new-way  method  saves  up  to  V2  your  baking  time 


Here  it  is — a  short-cut  way  to  bake  bread,  coffee  cakes,  rolls,  fruit 
desserts — other  special  treats.  You  don’t  knead  the  dough! 

Ann  Pillsbury’s  colorful  recipe  book  tells  all. 

64  pages,  size  6x9  inches.  It  is  just  off  the  presses; 

„  first  come,  first  served.  Send  only  25c  in  coin. 


tvi* 


{ 


f 


You  bake  i|Oui*  best  with 

t  Fillsburifs  Best 

Nothing  to  buy — fust  send  25c 


Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  Box  1186,  Dept.  J,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
I  enclose  25c  in  coin.  Please  send  Ann  Pillsbury’s  colorful  new  recipe 
book. 


Name- 


Street  or  R.F.D.- 
City - 


.  State - 


••  V  <*»  AjtV.  -I 

;;  BEST  '-  1 


Offer  good  in  Continental  U.S.  only — -expires  May  1,  1946 ) 


DO  YOU  CROCHET  ! 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Saeques,  Bootees,  Bootee  Sets  etc. 
Enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing. 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or 
are  interested  write  us.  , 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER  INC. 

248  W.  Washinton  St.,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


V  K  DMCAU  wool.  2-3-4-Ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

Y  Z1  |\  nlNeamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

X  RlUIUmoney.  Bartlett  Tara  Hilla.Box  7,  llara.ouT.ME 


Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas. 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief- 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
BeU-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


m  MAI  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

W  Ball  Knitting  Worsteds,  Heathers,  Baby 

I  U  gn  In  Yams,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selee- 
■  tions  All  Yarns  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

Circle  Yarn  Ce..  2334- K- North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32.  Pa. 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  New  Dock  and  Goose  Feathers.  Highest  cash 
prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  COMPANY, 
160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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Scholarships  of  $200  each  were  won  by  these  three  4 -H  Club  members  in  the 
National  Clothing  Achievement  Contest,  held  recently  at  the  24 th  annual  4 -H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  As  guests  of  The  Spool  Cotton  Company  the  young 
girls  exhibited  the  results  of  their  1945  4 -H  clothing  projects.  They  are:  left 
to  right,  Ruth  Erb  of  Hudson,  Hillsboro  County,  New  Hamsphire;  Doris  Clopper 
of  Hagerstown,  Washington  County,  Maryland;  and  Kathryn  Johnson  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  Cortland  County,  New  York.  Kathryn’s  sewing  work  was  based  on  the 
4-H  motto:  “Make  the  Best  Better.”  All  three  excelled  in  making  something 
new,  attractive  and  useful  out  of  discarded  garments. 


Replies  to  Salve  Query 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
you  for  your  interest  in  my  problem 
of  securing  a  cracked  finger  remedy. 
I  am  sure  that  through  the  many  nme 
replies,  much  good  will  come  of  it. 
Nothing  is  more  painful  than  a  pesky 
cracked  finger.  Thanks  too  for  the  R. 
N.-Y.  clipping.  e.  g.  van  r. 


When  Mr.  Van  R.  wrote  the  above, 
he  had  not  yet  received  a  third  of  the 
good  letters  that  came  in  answer  to  his 
recent  request.  The  clipping  he  men¬ 
tions  contained  the  original  query 
printed  here  in  which  he  related 
having  lost,  following,  the  death  of  his 
wife,  an  oldtime  salve  receipt  he  knew 
to  be  useful  for  the  purpose.  We  wish 
to  thank  each  woman,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  who  responded,  for  all  this 
friendly  help.  Following  are  but  a  few 
varied  samples  of  this  remedy,  a  good 
many  of  which  were  similar  to  those 
below. 


Mrs.  S.  C.  writes:  “I  have  a  very  old 
receipt  for  Sticking  Salve,  used  in  our 
family  for  generations.  In  fact,  the 
original  was  brought  in  an  ox-wagon 
from  Connecticut  to  Otsego  County, 
N  Y  in  1814.  (The  wagon  was  not 
covered).  I  keep  a  very  small  cast  iron 
spider  which  also  came  in  the  ox-cart, 
for  making  the  salve.  Melt  four  ounces 
rosin:  two  ounces  beeswax;  scant  two 
ounces  tallow  (I  use  beef) ;  ^a~le" 
spoon  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  makes 
rather  a  large  quantity,  so  I  now  make 
a  Quarter  of  the  receipt  at  a  tirne.  otir 
well  while  the  mixture  is  melting  on 
the  back  of  the  stove;  then  draw  it  to 
a  hotter  place,  and  boil  it  until  it  seems 
very  thick,  between  five  and  10 

minutes  probably.  .  _ ■, 

“Then  remove  it  from  the  heat  and 
let  it  cool  until  you  can  handle  it. 
Next  grease  your  hands  with  tallow 
and  pull  the  salve  just  as  you  would 
molasses  candy.  This  pulling  is  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  keeps  the  salve  from 
being  brittle,  and  makes  it  tenacious. 
When  you  can  no  longer  pull  it  easily, 
form  it  into  a  stick  or  roll.” 


Mrs  D.  R.  W.  of  West  Winfield,  N.  Y., 
uses  a  much  larger  quantity  of  rosin, 
but  she  wraps  each  salve  stick  m  wax 
paper,  and  keeps  a  supply  of  them  on 
hand,  enough  to  last  for  years.  She 
says:  “My  husband  uses  it  on  cloth 
strips  to  do  up  cuts  and  burns,  much  the 
same  as  many  use  adhesive  tape.  Just 
heat  the  end  of  a  stick  of  salve  and 
apply  it  directly  to  the  cloth.  Wind 
cloth  about  the  wound.”  Mrs.  M.  G. 
sent  a  sample  of  her  salve  which  is 
similar  to  Mrs.  W/s  and  must  be 
warmed  over  heat  before  used  on  cloth. 

Several  readers  spoke  of  pouring  hot 
beeswax  directly  into  the  crackgd  place 
in  the  finger.  Wax  should  not  be  too 
hot,  but  the  sting  disappears  quickly  if 
at  the  right  temperature  when  used. 


Mrs.  B.  R.  writes:  “Stir  thoroughly 
one-fourth  pound  each  of  rosin,  mutton 
tallow  and  beeswax,  until  too  thick  to 
stir  longer  over  the  fire.  Add  one- 
fourth  pound  strained  honey  after  re¬ 
moving  mixture  from  stove.  This  is  an 
old  remedy  made  by  a  woman  my 
mother  knew  in  Attica,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
very  good  on  an  open  spot  as  it  does 
not  stick  to  the  wound  in  dressing. 


Mrs.  V.  M.  B.,  and  numerous  others, 
recommend  mutton  tallow,  (some  say 
lard)  with  various  proportions  of  the 
other  ingredients.  She  suggests  keeping 
some  sal  ammoniac  crystals  dissolved 
in  water,  just  enough  to  give  the  water 
a  sharp  taste.  Then  before  applying  the 
salve,  wet  the  open  places  on  thejingers, 
with  the  sal-ammoniac  water,  to  speed 
healing.  She  keeps  her  ointment  in  a 
jar.  Her  recipe  uses  the  tallow,  rosm, 
sal-ammoniac  and  sweet  oil. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  uses  equal  parts  of  bees¬ 
wax,  mutton  tallow,  rosin;  and  then 
a  small  amount  of  shaved  camphor 
gum.  We  wish  we  could  include  every¬ 
one  in  this  report  which  shows  that 
this  salve  seems  to  be  a  favorite  with 
New  York  folk,  for  most  of  the  50_or 
more  replies  come  from  that  State.  Let 
us  conclude  with  the  letter  from  Mr. 
H.  R.  G.  who  says: 

“If  you  will  go  to  your  butcher  shop 
and  get  a  piece  of  mutton  tallow,  one 
pound,  just  put  it  in  a  dish  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  where  it  will  try  out  slow¬ 
ly  without  burning.  Keep  it,  then,  where 
it  will  remain  liquid.  Each  time  after 
you  have  dried  your  hands,  dip  your 
fingers  into  this  liquid  tallow  and  work 
it  in  thoroughly,  wipin'g  off  surplus.  If 
you  are  going  to  wear  canvas  gloves, 
don’t  bother  to  wipe  off  your  hands. 
You  will  heal  up  the  cracks  in  your 
fingers,  if  you  do  this  regularly,  in  a 
few  days.  It  works.  My  fingers  were 
badly  cracked  until  I  made  sure  to 
work  the  liquid  tallow  in  every  time 
I  dried  my  hands.  They  are  all  healed 
up  now.”  Woman  and  Home  Editor 


Thought  for  Today 

February  is  often  called  the  Birth¬ 
day  Month  because  of  its  two  national 
holidays  honoring  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Nor  does  Febru¬ 
ary  twenty-second  necessarily  demand 
cherry  pie  for  that  holiday  dinner,  as 
we  have  learned. 

Most  women  soon  discover  their  men- 
folks’  favorite  desserts.  The  same  was 
true  for  Mrs.  Washington,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mother,  and  for  Mrs;  Lincoln,  the 
Presidents’  wife.  It  was  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington’s  gingerbread,  and  a  special 
molasses  pie,  that  these  two  great 
gentlemen  were  fond  of,  and  there  are 
stories  about  both. 

It  is  told  that  one  day  Mary 
Washington  was  paid  a  surprise  call 
by  Lafayette.  The  Marquis  found  his 
hostess  in  the  Mount  Vernon  garden 
raking  leaves.  She  was  wearing  at  the 
moment  a  short  dress,  wide  petticoat 
and  cap,  not  the  usual  attire  for  re¬ 
ceiving  distinguished  visitors.  Mrs. 
Washington  nevertheless  greeted  her 
son’s  friend  with  quiet  ease,  and  invited 
him  into  the  house.  There  she  “served 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  her  own 
famous  gingerbread  and  a  mint  julep.” 

The  molasses  pie  that  Lincoln  en¬ 
joyed  was  one  which  “he  frequently 
bought  from  a  Washington  bakery.” 
Molasses  in  Abe  Lincoln’s  day  was  sure 
to  be  found  in  most  general  stores, 
set  up  in  a  great  barrel.  Under  its 
spigot,  earthenware  jugs  brought  by 
customers  were  held  until  they  were 
brimful.  Moreover,  many  a  dining  and 
kitchen  table  had  its  pitcher  of 
molasses  then  standing  regularly  in  the 
center  along  with  the  caster  holding 
pepper  and  salt,  oil  and  vinegar,  not 
to  mention  the  small  mustard  pot  and 
a  horseradish  jar.  Molasses,  poured  over 
thick  slices  of  home  baked  bread,  or 
biscuits  piping  hot  out  of  the  oven, 
was  a  part  of  the  daily  menu.  And  it 
was  a  hearty,  healthful  way  to  do. 

“Long  sweetening,”  as  molasses  was 
called  in  Colonial  times,  went  a  long 
way  toward  replacing  sugar  on  those 
earlier  tables.  As  for  Washington’s 
liking  for  this  syrup  of  the  sugar  cane, 
a  letter  is  still  in  existence  in  which 
he  tells  the  captain  of  a  sloop,  waiting 
to  set  sail  from  the  West  Indies:  “Bring 
me  one  hogshead  of  the  best  molasses.” 

If  our  readers  would  like  the  recipes 
for  the  traditional  gingerbread  made 
by  Mary  Washington,  and  the  kind  of 
molasses  pie  Lincoln  used  to  buy,  these 
receipts  are  printed  for  you  on  this 
page  in  column  3.  P.  s. 
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The  reeds  in  icy  armour  clad 
Are  buried  deep  in  snow; 

That  food  is  scarce  for  feathered  folk 
All  country  children  know. 


Cock  pheasant  comes  so  warily 
With  slow  and  cautious  tread; 

Then  leads  his  women  folk  to  share 
The  feast  so  freely  spread. 


With  Winter  roses  in  his  cheeks 
As  each  night  wakes  the  morn. 

The  farm  child  scatters  generously 
His  gifts  of  rye  and  corn. 


A  lawless  hunter  skulks  along 
The  ice-bound  river  bed  .  .  . 

The  farm  child  cradles  in  his  arms 
The  wild  thing  he  has  fed. 

— Olive  Reed  Chase 


Famous  Holiday  Desserts 

The  story  about  the  two  old-fashioned 
desserts  below  is  told  in  “Thought  for 
Today”  on  this  page.  Both  are  hearty 
and  tasty  ways  to  end  a  February 
dinner,  whether  you  are  giving  a  party 
or  not. 

Mary  Washington  Gingerbread 

One-half  cup  shortening;  one-half  cup 
sugar;  one  tablespoon  grated  orange 
rind;  one  cup  molasses;  three  cups 
sifted  flour;  two  teaspoons  ginger;  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon;  one-haif  teaspoon 
nutmeg;  one-half  teaspoon  mace;  one 
teaspoon  soda;  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder;  one  teaspoon  salt;  three  eggs; 
one-half  cup  warm  milk;  one-third  cup 
orange  juice;  one-third  cup  coffee;  one 
cup  raisins,  chopped. 

Cream  shortening,  sugar  and  orange 
rind  together.  Blend  in  molasses  gradu¬ 
ally.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  spices,  soda, 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Add  one-half 
cup  to  first  mixture.  Beat  in  eggs.  Add 
remaining  dry  ingredients  alternately 
with  milk,  orange  juice  and  coffee. 
Stir  in  raisins.  Bake  in  two  eight  inch 
square  pans  in  moderate  oven  350  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  45  minutes. 

Molasses  Pie  That  Lincoln  Liked 

Three  eggs,  beaten;  one  cup  molasses; 
one-half  cup  dark  corn  syrup;  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla;  one-sixteenth  teaspoon 
salt;  two  tablespoons  butter  or  marga¬ 
rine,  melted;  one  tablespoon  flour;  one 
cup  chopped  pecans,  walnuts  or  peanuts; 
one  nine-inch  unbaked  pie  crust. 

Mix  eggs,  molasses,  corn  syrup, 
vanilla  and  salt  together.  Add  butter  or 
maragine.  Coat  nuts  with  flour,  and  stir 
into  egg  and  molasses  mixture.  Pour 
into  unbaked  pie  crust.  Bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  350  degrees  Fahrenheit  40 
minutes  or  until  set. 


Oranges  with  thick  skins  are  best  for 
making  candied  peel. 


Small  Lad  Heeds  Dad 

A  little  boy,  seeing  an  earthworm 
crawl  across  the  walk  after  a  rain, 
exclaimed:  “I  wish  I  could  kill  them 
all — every  one  of  them  in  the  whole 
world!” 

Instead  of  chiding  him,  his  father 
told  him  how  useful  such  worms  are, 
how  they  burrow  under  ground,  open¬ 
ing  up  passages  for  the  air  and  water, 
loosening  the  ground  so  that  the  plant 
roots  can  easily  push  through  it  and 
take  up  the  nourishment  they  need. 
Then  he  added  that  if  all  the  earth¬ 
worms  were  killed,  the  ground  would 
become  so  hard  and  dry  that  vegetables, 
fruits  and  other  things  could  not  grow. 

Suddenly  the  small  fellow  started  off. 
His  Dad  asked  whre  he  was  going. 

“I’m  going  to  put  the  worm  on  a 
stick  and  carry  him  to  the  strawberry 
bed.  He  might  as  well  be  working,” 
replied  the  lad.  a.  c.  h. 


Ancient  Diary 

The  Roman  Emperor  Titus  used  to 
sit  down  thoughtfully  in  the  evening 
and  review  the  things  he  had  done 
during  the  day.  He  gave  special  thought 
to  this  question:  “What  good  have  I 
done  today?” 

If  he  could  not  recall  having  done 
something  worth  while,  he  wrote  re¬ 
gretfully  in  his  diary:  “Perdidi  diem,” 
or  “I  have  lost  a  day.”  Even  stronger 
is  the  original  meaning:  “I  have  de¬ 
stroyed  a  day,”  or  ruined  it.  a.  h. 


It  Helps 

To  put  fragile  net  and  lace  curtains 
into  a  muslin  or  mesh  bag,  when  ready 
to  launder  them,  for  protection  against 
tearing.  Soak  them  in  mild,  lukewarm 
suds  for  some  time  and  rinse;  the  next 
set  of  suds  will  do  the  washing. 


Variety  in  Making  Things  Over,  Plus  New  Designs 


PATTERN  4623  —  Remake  a  man's  discarded  suit  into  a  jacket  and  skirt  for  yourself  or  daughter.  Sizes  12 
tc  20;  size  16.  2%  yds.  54  in.  16c.  , 

PATTERN  4929  —  Smart  shirtwaist,  plus  side-button  wrap-around.  Sizes  12  to  20;  30  to  44.  Size  16,  3(1. 
yds.  35  in.  16c. 

INSTRUCTIONS  7005  —  Dress  up  your  windows  by  remaking  used  draperies  or  curtains.  Directions  for  6 
styles.  1 1 C. 

PATTERN  7239  —  Simple  stitchery  and  crochet  in  pineapple  design.  Transfer  of  5  motifs,  5x11  in.  Crochet 
directions  also.  lie. 

©end  all  'orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y.  Residents  of  New 

York  City  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24c). 
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Bread,  Cakes,  Pastries -Results  Are  Guaranteed 
with  this  Wonderful  $1,000,000  "Secret  Blend” 


Think  of  it — a  household  flour  that’s  blended  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  finest  cake  flour.  Yet  you  don’t  pay  that 
extra  cake  flour  premium,  to  get  it. 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  in  developing  this 
marvelous  Robin  Hood  Flour — in  seeing  that  this 
million  dollar  "secret  blend”  is  just  as  fine  as  it  can  be. 
Careful  control  and  testing  make  sure  that  every  bit  of 
Robin  Hood  Flour  is  absolutely  uniform — never  varies 
from  the  wonderful  "secret 
blend”  we  have  discovered. 

Women  say  that  this 
$1,000,000  "secret  blend” 
gives  them  the  very  finest 


baking  results.  Bread  with  that  finer  flavor — the 
lightest  and  fluffiest  cakes — the  tenderest  pastry. 

So  sure  are  we  that  this  marvelous,  Robin  Hood 
Enriched  Flour  can  do  the  same  for  you  that  every 
package  carries  a  guarantee.  If  you  don’t  get  the 
finest  results  your  grocer  is  authorized  to  refund  your 
money  plus  10%  for  your  trouble. 

Try  Robin  Hood  Flour  for  all  your  baking.  See 

what  wonderful  bread  and 
cakes  you  make  when  you 
use  the  all-purpose  flour 
that’s  blended  as  carefully  as 
the  fijiest  cake  flour. 


ALUMINUM  IS  BACK 

Every  package  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  contains  valu¬ 
able  coupons  that  can  now  be  exchanged  for  a  large 
range  of  wonderful  aluminum  ware  for  your 
kitchen.  Start  saving  these  valuable  coupons  now. 


Robin  Hood 

ENRICHED  FLOUR 
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Find  out  how  Pine  Top’s* 
R.O.P.,  Trapnest.  Pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  enables  you 
to  get  more  eggs  and 
meat  at  less  feed  cost. 
This  book  has  shown 
thousands  of  poultry- 
raisers  how  to  increase 
poultry  income, 
your  free  -copy  today. 


DON’T  DELAY — Send  postcard  now  for  catalog  and 
price  list  on  Pine  Top  Chicks.  Also.  Sexed  Chicks  and 
Cross-Breds.  No  obligation.  Write — 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 


Box  F-5  Manchester,/  N.  H. 


New  England's  Great  R.O.P.  farm 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  With 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

The  "Cream  of  the  Crop" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.O.P.  Dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers.  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshire* 
Barred  Bocks 
Bock  Red  Crosses 

Buck  Van  Duzer  Poultry  farm 

Box  R,  Sugar  loaf,  IMew  York 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 


CHICKS 


Hen -Bred  Longevity  Leghorns 

For  Heavy  Production  Of 
Big  White  Eggs 

For  a  permanent,  paying  pro¬ 
duction  flock;  hardy,  prolific,  and 
enduring;  start  now  with  Longevity 
Leghorn  Hen-Bred  Chicks — Fam¬ 
ous  for  steady  production  at  all 
seasons  and  in  all  climates. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 
LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS  — Ma¬ 
ture  Hen  Breeders,  2  to  5  years 
old,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels, 
from  225-289  egg  dams.  All  eggs 
set  must  be  chalk  white,  averag¬ 
ing  27  oz.  to  the  dozen. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Hen  Chick 
Matings  from  5,000  Selected  Breed¬ 
ers  with  a  high  percentage  of 
mature  birds.  Top-Notch  Quality 
for  Broilers,  Roasters,  and  Big 
Brown  Eggs. 

STERN-CROSS  ROCK-HAMPS— 

For  prime  Barred  Broilers,  and 
Early  Layers  of  Large  Brown 
Eggs,  continuing  through  the 
season. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED 
Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Call,  phone  or  write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROS.sXU,, 

PHONE  770 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big, 
uniform  eggs,  both  points  that  add  to 
your  profits.  As  proof  we  cite 

THE  NEW  ALL  TIME  RECORD  PEN 

A  pen  of  Babcock  Leghorns  established 
a  new  World  Record  of  4057  eggs  for 
4336.25  points  in  51  weeks  at  the  Western 
New  York  Contest  1945.  This  is  a  312  egg 
average  with  almost  a  26  oz.  egg  weight. 
Livability  was  100%  and  12  birds  were 
laying  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Average 
body  weight  was  5Vz  lbs. 


OPEN  DATES  ON  BABCOCK’S  CHICKS 


Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  In  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  “How  to  Boost  Profits’’ 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  INIew  York 


LEMENTS  FARMS 

U I  r  irC  "mauu-B\ed  to  .. 

I  n  I V IV3  Stand  tie  OaJ4r , 


FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW  I 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Re  d  s. 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


As  this  is  written  (Dec.  20th)  we  can 
supply  you  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
after  May  1st  and  until  Sept  12th.  To 
save  time  send  a  deposit  of  2c  per  chick 
with  your  order  and  let  us  know  the  date 
desired,  straight  run,  pullets  or  cockerels. 

WRITE  for  interesting  catalog  and  learn 
why  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS  are  great 
layers. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


1 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
RED-ROCK  CROSS 


Mapes  chicks  have  profit¬ 
making  ability,  because 
have  the  vigor  to  live,  the 
for  high  production  of  quality 
meat. 

ALL  BREEDERS  R.O.P.  SIRED  AND  N.Y. 
-U.  S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  chicks  of  proved  com¬ 
mercial  quality.  They’re  in  great  demand — so  re¬ 
serve  yours  Now.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 


MAPES  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R,  •  Middletown,  N.  Y 


nrcnp  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
XAtiijJL  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Day  Old  Chicks  Barred  Bock  Cross. 

N.  Y.  IT.  S.  approved.  Pullorum  clean. 

HARWOOD  LINDSEY,  SANDY  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Highest  Quality  Tom 
Barron  Leghorns.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

TOM  BtARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W,  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder, 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  .... 

to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Hatching  Chicks 

Some  questions  arise  from  time  to 
time  which  no  one  seems  to  know  the 
answers  to,  or  where  to  find  them.  So 
I  am  wondering  if  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  clear  up  some  or  all  of  them 
for  me.  We  are  in  the  poultry  business, 
have  about  1,300  New  Hampshires,  and 
sell  eggs  and  dressed  chickens  retailed 
in  a  nearby  city.  We  would  rather  like 
to  venture  into  the  hatching  business 
in  a  small  way,  mostly  in  order  to 
hatch  our  own  chicks.  So  to  begin  with, 
what  can  you  tell  us  about  blood¬ 
testing  the  breeders?  Who  does  one 
have  to  get  in  touch  with  to  get  it  done, 
and  can  one  coop  be  done  or  must 
the  whole  flock  be  done?  If  we  sell 
hatching  eggs,  what  should  be  the 
premium  over  the  commercial  egg 
price  (wholesale),  and  would  it  be  safe 
to  just  ship  to  a  hatchery  or  should 
one  send  them  only  C.O.D.?  Would  it 
be  all  right  to  have  the  incubators  in 
an  unheated  building?  mrs.  w.  b. 

New  York  State  has  established  a 
pullorum  testing  (blood  testing)  pro¬ 
gram,  and  you  should  write  direct  to 
Robert  Patton,  Rice  Hill,  Ithaca,  New 
York  who  is  in  charge  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  details  of  the  procedure  to 
have  your  birds  tested.  You  can,  of 
course,  test  your  breeders  only,  but  a 
safer  procedure  is  to  test  all  birds  on 
your  farm,  including  any  miscellaneous 
poultry,  such  as  duck,  geese  and 
turkeys. 

If  you  sell  hatching  eggs  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery,  you  will  have  to 
accept  the  usual  premium  they  offer 
over  market  egg  prices.  This  usually 
varies  from  25  to  35  cents  per  dozen 
over  the  established  market  for  eggs 
of  a  similar  grade.  Also,  most  hatch¬ 
eries  pay  an  additional  premium  for 
better  than  average  hatchability.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  to  three  years,  there 
have  been  times  when  some  hatcheries 
have  paid  as  high  as  45  to  55  cents 
above  edible  egg  market  prices.  This 
is  too  high  a  margin  for  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  and  can  only  be  paid  when 
prices  of  chicks  justify  a  higher  than 
normal  premium.  We  used  to  think  that 
15  to  20  cents  premium  was  satisfactory; 
that  is,  before  the  war. 

Your  method  of  selling  should  de¬ 
pend  on  the  integrity  of  the  buyer.  If 
you  can  ascertain  that  the  man  has 
a  good  financial  rating  and  pays  his 
bills  promptly  you  can  arrange  to  ship 
and  to  get  a  check  later  covering  the 
shipment.  If  however,  there  is  any 
question  about  the  ability  of  the  party 
to  pay  promptly  and  fully,  better 
ship  C.O.D. 

If  you  plan  to  hatch  from  January 
to  April,  certainly  heat  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  your  incubator  room.  Possibly 
after  May  1,  you  could  do  without  heat; 
it  all  depends  on  the  weather.  You  can 
save  money  by  having  a  warm  room, 
because  coal  or  oil  heat  is  cheaper 
than  electric  heat,  and  your  electric 
incubator  is  directly  affected  by  room 
temperature.  For  safety’s  sake  better 
be  sure  that  when  you  hook  up  your 
incubator,  you  do  not  overload  the 
line.  Never  “fix”  a  blown  fuse  with  a 
penny  back  of  it. 


Hen  House  is  Wet 

Could  you  give  me  a  little  advice 
about  my  hen  houses;  they  are  awfully 
wet.  One  is  a  shed  roof,  studs  in  rear, 
with  2x6  rafters.  This  building  is  ceiled 
and  side  walled  with  sheet  rock.  The 
floor  is  up  about  one  foot  off  the  ground. 

Essex  County,  Mass.  M.  p. 

Moisture  in  poultry  houses  has  been 
one  of  the  problems  bothering  henmen 
over  the  years  and  there  is  no  easy 
answer.  Insulation  of  sidewalls  and 
roof  will  help;  sheet  rock  has  a  low 
insulation  value,  but  should  help  some. 
The  floor  set  up  off  the  ground  is  cold 
and  causes  condensation  of  moisture  in 
the  litter  and  thus  a  wet  floor.  In  our 
experimental  work,  we  have  found  that 
closing  in  the  area  under  the  house  to 
prevent  wind  blowing  under  it,  has 
helped  to  some  extent  in  reducing  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  in  the  litter. 

A  dry  house  is  dependent  on  having 
about  a  10  degree  difference  between 
the  inside  and  outside  temperatures. 
Insulation  and  trestridted  ventilation 
will  help  provide  this,  but  in  many 
cases  application  of  some  heat  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  dry  out  the  litter. 
Another  aid  would  be  to  use  a  built- 
up  litter.  This  means  getting  a  bed  of 
litter  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  built 
up  and  dried  out  before  cold  weather 
arrives.  After  the  house  once  gets  wet, 
nothing  but  heat  will  dry  it  out. 


White  Feathers  in  Black 
Breeds 

One  of  my  Black  Minorca  hens  has 
molted,  and  now  has  nearly  as  many 
white  feathers  as  black  ones.  Is  she 
a  thoroughbred  Minorca?  Will  her  eggs 
do  for  hatching  purposes?  n.  m.  p. 

Any  black  feathered  bird  may  show 
some  white  feathers  when  molting. 
However,  I  would  eliminate  from  the 
mating  flock  any  birds  showing  white 
feathers.  No  doubt,  this  bird  was  a 
purebred  Black  Minorca,  but  I  would 
not  use  her  for  breeding  purposes. 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 

NIW  HAMPSHIRES  •  H.I.REDS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  WHITE  ROCKS  j 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBR00K 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 


Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 


S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 
35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland, 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  Old  Hen 

Especially  for  Pro-  Wl’f  •JkJr  Matings 

duction  Profits.  .Pedigreed  anoestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


V7JI7T& 


o.OOO  Breeders— healthy,  high  producing,  mature — 
(Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean)  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  Watch  Contests!  Free  folder  de¬ 
scribes  bulging  energy  “with  Tim  and  then  sum". 
10  reasons  for  profits.  Order  your  Chicks  early. 
Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St„  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


BURN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Day  Old  Bed  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Repro¬ 
duced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex-Link 
Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500  breeders 
pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  delivery  dates. 
Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  Tel.  Wrentham  358 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Holtz- 
apple  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks: 
also  Buff  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  100%  blood- 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Free  Books — -“Care  of  your  Poultry" 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103.  Nevada.  Ohio 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL;  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00.  $2.50  and  $4JOO. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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Animal  and  Poultry 


needs  for 


are  widely  recognized 


livestock  and  poultry  needs  for  Iodine 
are  so  widely  recognized  that  most 
formula  feeds  today  contain  it. 

Iodine  serves  as  a  protection  against 
goiter  and  related  troubles. 

The  quantity  of  Iodine  needed  to 
supplement  a  ton  of  feed  is  very  small 
but  it  is  highly  important.  Be  sure  it 
is  in  the  feeds  you  buy.  It  probably  is 
. . .  but  it  paysto  make  sure . 

Iodine  Educational 
Bureau,  Inc. 

S2i  North  La  Salle  Si.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 


BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Whites, 
White  Hollands. 


Tube  Tested,  U.  S.  Approved. 

One  of  the  greatest  Eastern  Turkey  Producers. 
Hatches  weekly — February  to  August.  Free 
literature. 

HILLPOT  H ATCHRIES 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


vfr! 


ot  Iodine  L  a  larme.. 
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'J  TinCtUie  Suable  gexmicida.  Keep  *  . 

^  „»i»U*ndre’  » nnd in the barn.  ’• 

J*  ith.ndYinlh0 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — 'Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — T£e  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Quality  Chicks  Are  a  “Must” 

Many  of  you  probably  never  heard 
of  a  “peep.”  However,  if  you  have 
lived  in  certain  -  sections  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  you  will  know  that  “peeps”  mean 
chicks,  and  “peep”  time  is  here.  Right 
now  you  should  know  how  many 
chicks  you  plan  to  brood,  and  if  you 
don’t  hatch  your  own,  your  order 
should  be  on  the  way  to  the  breeder  or 
hatcheryman  where  you  plan  to  secure 
your  “peeps.” 

Feed  supplies  have  been  tight  and 
the  immediate  prospect  is  for  a  tougher 
feed  situation  than  we  have  ever  faced 
before  in  the  poultry  industry.  Only 
the  best  quality  chicks  should  be 
bought.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  year 
to  purchase  chicks  just  on  a  price 
basis.  A  number  of  more  important 
factors  should  be  considered  and 
checked  into  before  placing  your  order. 
Some  of  the  things  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  buying  chicks  are  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  such  terms  as 
pullorum  clean,  pullorum  passed,  or 
pullorum  tested  and  no  reactors  found. 
Pullorum  tested,  in  itself,  may  or  may 
not  mean  protection  from  pullorum 
disease.  If  a  flock  is  pullorum  tested, 
you  need  to  know  whether  any  react¬ 
ing  birds  were  found  in  the  breeding 
flock  when  tested.  So  check  over  your 
catalogue  to  see  about  this  important 
matter  before  placing  your  order  for 
chicks. 

Buy  chicks  from  strains  that  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly,  and  come  into 
profitable  production  at  a  reasonably 
early  age.  It  is  also  important  to  know 
something  about  the  number  of  eggs 
you  may  hope  to  expect  from  the  pullets 
when  they  grow  up.  It  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  find  out  something  about  the 
egg  size  of  the  parents  of  your  chicks. 

Let’s  consider  two  strains  of  the 
same  breed.  Strain  A  comes  into  pro¬ 
duction  at  215  days  and  averages  190 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  year,  but  only 
about  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
grade  as  24  to  26  ounces  per  dozen 
for  the  year.  Strain  B  lays  about  the 
same,  but  comes  into  production  at  175 
days  of  age,  and  75  to  85  per  cent  of 
its  eggs  will  grade  24  to  26  ounces 
per  dozen.  It  is  not  difficult  to  figure 
out  how  much  more  you  can  expect 
in  dollars  and  cents  from  Strain  B.  It 
therefore  pays  well  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  source  of  stock  from 
which  you  plan  to  purchase  baby  chicks. 

Unless  conditions  change  and  the  pro¬ 
tein  limitation  order  is  cancelled  at  a 
reasonably  early  date,  poultrymen  will 
be  faced  with  the  need  of  deciding  just 
how  they  can  best  adjust  their  plans  for 
1946  so  as  to  make  a  satisfactory  living. 
In  other  words,  if  your  feed  dealer  is 
restricted  on  his  protein,  he  cannot  mix 
as  much  chicken  feed,  and  you  will  get 
proportionately  less.  Thus,  it  will  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  you  raise  a  few  less 
broilers  and  sexed  pullets,  or  cull  your 
old  laying  flock  accordingly.  By  being 
a  little  more  fussy  this  year  about  buy¬ 
ing  better  quality  chicks,  you  can  cut 
back  the  size  of  your  adult  flock  and 
still  secure  a  satisfactory  living  from  the 
chicken  business.  The  future  of  the 
business  is  for  high  quality  stock  and 
market  products.  When  price  ceilings 
are  eventually  removed,  there  will  again 
be  a  chance  to  get  a  premium  for  high 
quality,  well  graded  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  products.  T.  B.  Charles 


WHITE^tOCK 

|  BABY$4£  AA  PER 
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CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


CHAMBERLIN 

WjmBA8R£D 

ROCMS 


Did  you  get  our  1946  booklet  on 
these  wonderful  chicks?  An  hon¬ 
est,  sincere  story.  Write  today ! 
Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VERMONT 


PARK SSZ 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN 


U.S- 
R.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Hsre't  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America’s 
Dost  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  4L  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


MOULS 


HAMPSHIRES 


Product  of  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


English  Type  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Males  from 
R.O.P.  Hens.  Breeders 
j|SSB  S55.S  iSStT  '•**}  Bloodtested.  Pullets 
r  null  ll  —— — guar.  95%.  Catalog  of 

h  arm  at  Stock  FREE.  Post-  109  100  100 

paid,  100%  live  del.  guar.  Str.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 
AA  MATED  LEGHORNS. .  .$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
AAA  MATED  LEGHORNS. .  11.00  22.00  3.00 

N.  H.  Beds .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  2S?*S: 

sexed  lie;  New  Hampshires  and  B.  I.  Beds,  and  Rocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  12c;  White  Leghorn  Pullets  20c; 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  .03c.  Orders  less  than  100 
add  .01c  per  chick.  Order  Now. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Hens  Unable  to  Walk 

Could  you  please  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  some  of  our  chickens? 
They  seem  very  weak  on  their  feet  and 
are  unable  to  move  about.  I  found  one 
this  morning  lying  on  her  side  unable 
to  get  up.  I  sat  her  up,  but  as  soon  as 
she  tries  to  take  one  step,  she  falls 
again.  a.  g. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Hens  that  are  unable  to  walk  may  be 
affected  with  leucosis,  coccidiosis  or 
possibly  worms.  The  chances  are  good 
that  inasmuch  as  the  leucosis  complex 
causes  about  one-half  the  adult  mor¬ 
tality  in  chickens,  this  may  be  the 
cause.  If  so,  there  is  no  known  cure  or 
prevention.  The  birds  that  do  not  eat 
or  cannot  stand  up,  should  be  killed 
and  disposed  of  by  burning.  Thus,  even 
though  these  birds  may  have  cocci¬ 
diosis,  worms  or  other  trouble,  they  will 
be  eliminated  as  future  causes  of 
trouble  to  the  flock.  Constant  culling 
out  of  any  birds  that  do  Jiot  appear  to 
be  healthy  will  make  it  possible  to 
salvage  many  of  them  for  meat,  while 
they  are  still  healthy  and  well  fleshed. 


Pimples  on  Turkeys’  Heads 

I  have  two  male  turkeys  which  have 
developed  some  pimples  all  over  their 
heads.  They  are  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  they  are  and  how  they  can  be 
cured?  J-  d.  l. 

Connecticut 

Male  turkeys  normally  develop  what 
may  appear  to  be  pimples  on  the  head 
and  neck  as  they  mature.  If  they  have 
other  small  pimples  appearing  on  the 
exposed  skin  of  the  head,  it  could  be 
due  to  fowl  pox.  If  your  turkeys  have 
fowl  pox,  they  will  recover  and  these 
small  spots  will  scab  over  and  eventu¬ 
ally  peel  off.  If  this  is  your  trouble,  you 
should  vaccinate  your  growing  turkeys 
for  fowl  pox  control  and  prevention 
at  about  12  to  16  weeks  of  age,  the  same 
as  we  do  for  the  control  of  this  disease 
in  fowl. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Bed, 
Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  MAMMOTH  MINORCAS 

Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snow 
white  eggs  and  delicious  meat. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS:  Two.  four  and  six  week  old  Hanson  White 
Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Farm  raised  Also  Minorca  Leg¬ 
horns.  TURKEYS:  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  genuine 
beefy  type.  Also  Baby  Chicks.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Route  2.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


CHICKS  THATSATISFY 

Rods,  Rocks,  Barred  Cross,  .Sex  link,  pullets,  cockerels. 

NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 

White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  egg  production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


KNAUF&TESCH  CO. 


G  Street! 


CHILTON.  WISCONSIN 


10  typo*  choice,  clean  mixtures. 
Iodised  Pigeon  Health  Grit  •  the 
that  can  be  produced.  In  writing 
for  free  samples  rtate  whether  for 
squabs,  fancy,  or  racing  pigeon* 


Raise  More  And  Better  Chicks 
With  low  mortality,  less  work 
and  worry,  no  fuss  nor  fans,  low 
current  cost.  Get  free  folder  at 
dealers  or  write  today. 

THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO., 
914  E.  Summit,  Toledo,  Ohio 


DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

A  E  R  O  I  L  Vorch 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  UBes.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all, 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

300,000  USERS 

Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 
Tank,  Burner  and  Hose  $22  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$27.25.  Spray  attachment  $3.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERT0WN,  PA. 


Herrick  Semi-Scalders 

For  Turkeys,  Chickens  and  Ducks 
AUTOMATIC  THERMOSTAT 

Controls  water  at  1°  up  to  170°.  Mineral  Wool  Insulation 
stops  heat  loss.  Saves  time  and  work  with  Poultry  Picker 

Electrically  Operated ! 

Sizes  29  to  100  gallons  at  $30  to  $267.50. 

Ask  about  Copper  Lined  Tanks. Many  in  use  over  12  years. 

THE  RED  BIRD  CO.,  Box  6,  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


EASY  TO  RAISE 

MAMMOTH 

N.  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

Large  broilers,  7  to  8 
pound  hens.  10  pound 
cockerels.  U.S.-N.H.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean. 
Catalogue. 

Bittner's  Springbrook 
Farm 

Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 


[HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

—  The  Old  Reliable  Plant  — 

All  leading  Breeds  for  Broilers  &  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducts  ,06c  each  and  up.  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  Write  for  Prices  and  Folders  giving 
full  details  of  flocks. 

EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


- VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS - 

From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  breeders.  Write 

ALSOI^VAN  WAGNER.  Box  R,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Meadowbrook  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  —  White  Hollands  — 
Bourbon  Reds 

Poults  of  the  finest  breeding,  three  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  strains  —  100%  bloodtested  by  tube  method. 
Get  our  low  prices  and  catalog.  Mail  card  NOW 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM  HATCHERY 

B0X  >8,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  Wr  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


WANTED:  BROWN  &  WHITE  EGGS 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Write  to — 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  NEW  YORK 
SHIP  to  Edward's  Farms,  Long  Island  City  Depot,  N..Y. 


Xjxxto  IPoultry  "W anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


S.  MEYER  &.  SON,  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100 
Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns.,  $11.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocke  or  R.  I.  Reds  13.00 
Rook-Red  Cross,  Wh.  Wyandottes  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  14.00  _ 

Heavy  Mix  $12.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HAiCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


rits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

$20.00 

$2.00 

17.00 

12.00 

17.00 

12.00 

18.00 

12.00 

NEW  COLORFUL 
Chrysanthemum 

producing  hundreds  of 
flowers  the  first  year. 


Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y„ 
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See  how  Jamesway 
Barn  Equipment  saves  chore  time 
and  multiplies  farming  profits 

Chores  take  only  “half  the  time"  when  you  have 
Jamesway  barn  equipment  .  .  .  Jamesway  “Chore 
Savers”  are  designed  to  save  steps,  lighten  work, 
end  drudgery — make  barn  work  more  profitable. 

Take  the  Jamesway  Litter  Carrier,  for  example.  Think  of  the 
back-work  it  saves  . . .  the  steps  . . .  the  time  and  the  money. 

And  think  of  what  the  other  “Chore  Savers”  can  do  —  the 
stalls,  water  cups,  feed  carts,  ventilators,  windows,  and  feeders. 

The  complete  Jamesway  line  is  described  in  the  new  James¬ 
way  Farm  Building  Book.  You’ll  want  a  copy  before  you  make 
any  plans  for  building  or  remodeling  any  farm  building. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  easy  and  economical  it  is  to  mod¬ 
ernize  with  Jamesway.  See  your  Jamesway  dealer  today. 

For  farm  building  book  write  to  Dept.  RN-246. 


FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  •  OAKLAND,  CALIF, 


In  Tune  With  the  Times 

Last  season  Shelford  Brothers  of 
Chemung  harvested  about  100  pounds 
of  mixed  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  timothy 
seed.  The  seed  was  apparently  about 
two-thirds  timothy  and  one-third  tre¬ 
foil.  This  is  the  third  time  that  the 
Shelford  Brothers  have  harvested  tre¬ 
foil  seed  from  their  original  one-acre 
demonstration  plot.  At  this  last  harvest, 
much  of  the  trefoil  seed  was  lost  be¬ 
cause  harvesting  conditions  were  not 
favorable  for  cutting,  curing  and  thresh¬ 
ing  the  crop.  The  Shelf  or  ds  now  have 
trefoil  growing  on  several  fields  on 
their  farm.  In  one  of  the  fields  there 
is  a  crop  of  trefoil  that  is  going 
to  be  used  for  pasture  soon. 

One  of  the  definite  advantages  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  over  other  legumes 
is  the  fact  that  it  stays  green  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  fair  crop  of  forage,  either  for 
pasture  or  hay  even  as  late  as  the  first 
of  September,  when  most  other  hay 
crops  would  be  almost  entirely  dead 
and  certainly  lacking  in  palatability. 


Frank  Wigsten  of  Horseheads  says 
that  after  this  year's  experience  he  is 
through  using  salt  blocks  in  his  young 
stock  pasture.  This  year  when  the 
heifers  freshened  on  pasture,  he  found 
that  they  had  become  so  wild  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
moved  to  the  dairy  barn  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  purposes.  Turned  out  for  the 
Summer  in  the  back  pasture  where  they 
see  only  woodchuck  hunters,  barefoot 
boys,  and  picnickers,  whose  primary 
aim  seems  to  be  to  scare  the  young 
stock  rather  than  tame  them,  the  young 
stock  are  likely  not  to  recognize  the 
owner  or  give  him  much  consideration 
when  he  wants  to  look  them  over.  Mr. 
Wigsten  says  he  prefers  frequent  and 
regular  visits  to  the  pasture  with  salt 
so  that  the  young  stock  will  become 
tame  and  friendly  and  will  recognize 
his  call,  and  consequently  not  be  so 
difficult  to  handle  later  when  they  are 
wanted  for  milk  production  purposes. 


Gerald  Seymour  of  Christian  Hollow 
says  that  he  now  finds  birdsfoot  trefoil 
plants  growing  in  many  places  over 
his  farm.  The  original  seeding  was 
made  on  a  small  area  nearly  a  mile 
back  on  the  hill  on  a  poor  abandoned 
piece  of  land.  It  has  been  his  practice 
to  cut  this  field  late  in  the  Summer 
each  year  and  haul  the  trefoil  crop 
home  over  the  other  fields.  In  this  way 
some  of  the  seed  has  been  scattered 
along  the  driveway  and  some  plants 
can  now  be  found  that  were  started  in 
this  way.  Besides  this,  apparently  many 
of  the  trefoil  seeds  are  hauled  out 
with  manure  during  the  Winter  and 
plants  can  be  found  growing  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  around  the  farm.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  aditional  seedings  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  on  his  farm  and  would 
especially  like  to  get  some  started  in 
his  permanent  pasture.  He  believes  that 
the  crop  has  a  useful  place  in  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  on  poor  hard  hill  land.  < 


W.  J.  Barchet  of  Elmira  reports  more 
of  his  experiences  with  beef  cattle. 
He  now  has  39  head  of  purebred  and 
grade  beef  cattle  and  dairy  heifers  that 
are  used  to  produce  his  cross-bred 
calves.  He  has  been  using  purebred 
Hereford  bulls.  He  reports  that  one  of 
the  best  beef  animals  on  his  farm  is 
a  four  months  old  bull  calf.  It  was 
raised  on  the  family  Holstein  cow  and 
has  been  kept  at  the  barn.  It  has  been 
fed  some  grain  and  hay  at  the  barn 
and  now  at  the  age  of  four  months 
weighs  a  little  over  400  pounds.  They 
take  what  milk  that  they  need  from 
the  family  cow  for  home  consumption, 
and  the  calf  gets  the  rest.  On  this 
farm  at  the  present  time,  there  are  39 
head  about  equally  divided  between 
mature  animals,  yearlings,  and  calves. 
Of  the  calves  that  ran  in  the  pasture 
with  their  dams  last  Summer,  the  two 
that  made  the  best  growth  and  look 
the  smoothest  are  those  that  were 
nursed  by  dairy  cows.  Outstanding, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  Hereford 
dams  remained  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  after  nursing  calves  all  Summer 
when  compared  with  those  of  other 
breeds. 


use  6  6  6 

COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID,  TABLETS,  SALVE,  NOSE  DROPS 
CAUTION  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eeslly  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  tor  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  i. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  IargaVn 

NEW  2500  watt,  110  V,  60  cy.,  1  phase,  with 
6.5  HP  engine  and  take-off  for  charging  32 
volt  batteries.  Circular  free.  Act  quickly. 

M.  J.  KESTIN  CO.,  225  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  12 


CU  AIN  C  Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 
•  ■  I  le  O  Write  for  circular.  Give  sizes. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  clog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
tor  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

—  and 

^Fishing 


Earl  Wheeler  of  Southport  reports 
that  he  has  just  opened  a  silo  that  he 
filled  last  Summer  with  chopped  hay, 
and  that  he  finds  he  has  as  good  silage 
as  he  has  ever  fed  in  all  his  farming 
experience.  This  silage  will  be  fed  to 
the  young  stock  because  the  silo  is 
located  in  that  part  of  the  barn  where 
the  young  stock  are  kept.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  convenience,  he  says,  because 
he  thinks  the  grass  silage  would  be 
fully  as  good  a  feed  for  dairy  cows  as 
it  is  for  the  young  stock.  The  contents 
of  this  silo  came  from  a  new  seeding 
clover  field  and  was  largely  medium 
red  clover.  No  molasses  of  preservative 
was  used.  The  hay  was  chopped  and 
blown  into  the  silo  as  rapidly  as  it 
could  be  cut,  loaded  with  the  hay 
loader,  and  run  through  the  ensilage 
cutter.  This  is  not  the  first  experience 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  had  with  grass 
silage.  On  one  occasion  he  tried  to 
make  silage  from  ripe  timothy  hay.  It 
didn’t  make  good  silage  and  most  of  it 
had  to  be  used  for  bedding.  On  another 
occasion  he  mixed  some  grass  silage 
with  corn  silage.  The  results  were  not 
satisfactory;  the  hay  was  too  dry. 

The  silo  is  12x28  feet,  and  28  loads 
filled  it  about  two -thirds  full.  He  used 
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a  side  delivery  rake  on  one  swath  at 
a  time  and  loaded  with  a  hay  loader. 
The  load  was  not  tramped  down,  so  it 
pitched  off  easily  at  the  ensilage  cutter. 
Some  hay  loaders  probably  would  pick 
up  green  hay  directly  from  the  swath 
and  so  save  the  extra  operation  of  the 
side  delivery  rake.  From  his  experi¬ 
ences  this  year,  however,  Mr.  Wheeler 
believes  that  hay  silage  made  from 
fresh  cut  new  seedings  will  become  a 
regular  farm  practice  on  his  farm.  He 
also  thinks  that  it  takes  less  hay  acres 
than  corn  acres  to  fill  his  silo. 


Nelson  Snell  of  Chemung  County 
recently  made  a  report  on  the  game 
situation  in  his  community.  He  says 
that  foxes  are  plentiful  and  that  ap¬ 
parently  they  have  been  destroying  a 
good  deal  of  the  other  game.  Particu¬ 
larly  scarce  this  year  are  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  and  pheasants.  The 
majority  of  farmers  believe  that  the 
foxes  destroy  much  of  this  game.  Deer 
damage  to  crops  seems  to  be  about 
as  serious  as  ever,  but  during  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season  the  deer  kept  to  the  woods 
and  were  observed  very  little  by  farm¬ 
ers.  The  principal  damage  caused  by 
deer  is  to  buckwheat.  Through  the 
latter  part  of  the  Summer  the  deer  do 
some  damage  pasturing  on  the  buck¬ 
wheat,  but  the  most  serious  damage  is 
done  after  the  buckwheat  is  cut  and 
shocked.  Then  apparently,  herds  of 
deer  visit  buckwheat  fields  and  some¬ 
times  do  great  damage  by  scattering 
the  shocks  and  feeding  on  the  buck¬ 
wheat  in  the  top  of  the  shocks.  Re¬ 
port  of  deer  “stamping  grounds”  in  the 
middle  of  buckwheat  fields  may  be  of 
interest.  Each  year  they  find,  near  the 
center  of  their  buckwheat  fields,  an 
area  50  or  60  feet  in  diameter  where 
the  buckwheat  is  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  soft  ground  is  pretty  well  torn 
up.  Mr.  Snell  thinks  this  is  caused  by 
male  deer  taking  a  stand  in  the  center 
of  a  field  and  challenging  other  male 
deer  to  a  fight.  Raccoon  hunting  was 
good  last  Fall  and  with  a  good  raccoon 
dog  he  was  able  to  get  nine  “coons”  in 
seven  nights  of  hunting. 

Clark  Johns  of  Cayuta  is  a  “water 
wizard”  and  can  locate  veins  of  water 
underground  by  use  of  a  divining  rod 
made  from  a  forked  peach  branch. 
Several  years  ago  during  one  dry 
Summer,  his  water  supply  on  the  farm 
ran  low  and  he  decided  to  do  something 
about  it  at  once.  Accordingly  he  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  well  drill  operator  to 
come  to  his  farm  and  in  the  meantime, 
with  a  forked  peach  divining  rod,  he 
located  a  vein  of  water.  At  60  feet 
they  struck  water;  not  only  good  cold 
water  and  plenty  of  it  but  a  flowing 
well.  He  says  that  he  cannot  strike  a 
flowing  well  every  time,  but  anyway 
he  did  locate  a  good  vein  of  water  at 
90  feet  for  one  of  his  neighbors  l.  h.  w. 


How  to  Save  Lambs 

|  (Continued  from  Page  158) 

of  my  best  ewes  lost  both  of  her  twins, 
interlocked  at  birth.  I  forced  her  to 
accept  two  lambs  from  two  other  sheep. 
For  a  period  of  three  weeks  she  ac¬ 
cepted  them  by  the  smell  of  me,  who 
held  her  head  while  they  were  suckling, 
and  not  by  the  smell  of  the  lambs.  As 
long  as  she  could  sniff  my  fingers  or 
my  clothes,  she  would  let  the  lambs 
suckle;  if  she  couldn’t,  she’d  butt  them 
away.  When  she  saw  me  in  the  pasture, 
she  would  bleat  for  me,  instead  of  for 
her  lambs.  Eventually  she  accepted 
both  lambs,  raised  them,  and  forgot  me. 

I  have  mentioned  the  tendency  of 
the  weaker  twin  to  wander  off  it  itself. 
This  is  characteristic  of  all  weak  lambs. 
A  weak  lamb  is  like  a  sick  person;  it 
wants  to  be  let  alone;  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  wander  off  into  some 
cold  corner,  curl  up  and  go  to  sleep, 
and  so  peacefully  die.  When  you  see 
any  lamb  wandering  off  into  a  corner, 
or  into  any  cold  spot  away  from  its 
mother,  watch  it.  One  erroneous  direc¬ 
tion  on  lamb  suckling  I  have  often 
found  given:  see  that  the  lamb  suckles 
as  soon  as  possible  after  birth.  A  strong 
lamb  may  try  to  suckle  as  soon  as  it 
can  stand,  and  may  succeed,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  necessary  that  it  should 
do  so.  Most  ewes  will  not  willingly  let 
their  lambs  suckle  until  they  have  ex¬ 
pelled  the  afterbirth.  The  average  lamb 
is  not  very  hungry  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  birth,  and  can  get  along  quite 
well  without  food  for  that  length  of 
time.  If  you  try  to  force  it  to  feed,  you 
have  on  your  hands  an  unnecessary 
struggle  both  with  it  and  with  the 
ewe.  If  the  lamb  is  weak  and  the 
weather  is  cold,  be  sure  that  the  lamb 
gets  dry  and  warm  as  soon  as  possible; 
this  is  the  first  essential;  wait  an  hour 
or  two  for  it  to  get  hungry,  before  you 
try  to  feed  it. 

If  lambs  come  in  cold  spells,  I  have 
found  it  valuable  to  make  small  jackets 
of  worsted  materials  for  them.  These 
are  like  dog  jackets  upside  down,  for 
what  must  be  kept  warm  on  a  lamb 
are  its  chest  and  belly.  A  mere  rectangle 
of  cloth  with  four  slits  to  stick  the  legs 
through,  and  for  buck  lambs  a  hole 
for  urinating,  is  sufficient.  As  soon  as 
the  lamb  is  dried  off,  tie  the  jacket  on 
by  strings  over  the  lamb’s  back,  and 
leave  it  on  for  a  day  or  two.  A  lamb 
which  has  once  been  in  danger  will 
need  watching  until  it  is  two  months 
old.  Fred  Lape 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 
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BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
ALSO  WHITE  HOLLAND 

TURKEYS 

5,000  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 

PUL  LOR  UM  PASSED  BREEDERS 

All  birds  on  the  farm  were 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean  flocks.  All 
breeding  operations  are 
conducted  under  the  National , 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 
Day-Old  Poults  available / 
for  early  delivery. 
Started  Poults,  up 
to  10  weeks; 
grown  to  your , 
order. 


Write 
for 

New  Cafo- 
log  and  Pricet. 
Visitors  Invited. 


Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.Y. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  get  early  discounts 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND  WHITE 
HOLLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Under  National  Improvement  Plan 
Straight  Breeds  and  Cross — Pullorum  Tested 
Sexed  if  desired.  Fast  growth  for  those  who 
seek  the  best.  Thousands  weekly.  Wholesale  and 
retail.  Immediate  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 
BECK’S  TURKEY-  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 
MT.  AIRY,  MD.  PHONE  116 


QUALITY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Whites,  and  Narragansetts 

Vigorous  stock.  A  Clean  Hatchery-Dependable  Service 

OUR  POULTS  LIVE 

We  can  fill  large  orders,  on  time  and  to  your  satisfaction. 

WRITE  US  OR  PHONE  7737 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

SELLERSVILLE,  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


-CHICKEN/ AND  TURKEY  C00PS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

•  Carlots  or  Less 

CHUCKROW’S 

BOX  1)5,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 
__Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  list 


■TURKEY  POULTS1 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze.. . . ...75c  ea. 

White  Holland.' . 85c  ea. 

Mixed  (my  choice).. . 70c 

100%  live  delivery.  C.O.D.  plus  Postage. 
Lots  of  50  to  1000.  Best  quality  since  1919. 
Hatches  weekly.  Order  now. 

,S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa., 

GUY’S  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND 
WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Now  supplying  some  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Michigan  and  nearby  states.  Hatched  from  real 
quality  -  supervised  tube  tested  Michigan  flock*. 
Poults  exclusively.  Send  for  free  turkey  catalog. 

GUY’S  ALL-TURKEY  HATCHERY 
Box  37,  1050  Parkhurst  Ave.  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Turltey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 

Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  poults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 
It’s  free!  WYNGARDEN  FARMS,  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  20,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Passed. 

Highest  Quality  obtainable.  W'rite  for  illustrated  folder. 

e.  h.  burns,  McDaniel,  Maryland 

Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckebosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Bauch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 

from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Northwestern  B.  B.  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale.  Pullorum  clean  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  Order  early. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS.  CHALFONT.  PENNA. 

- MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS - 

For  breeders.  Virginia  Certified.  U.  S.  Approved. 

MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  DRAPER,  VIRGINIA 

Now  taking  orders.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  WMto 
Holland  Turkey  Poults.  Vermont  stock  pullorum  free 
tested.  ROUND  HILL  FARM,  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN 


BRONZE.  BOURBON.  ROYAL  PALM  BREEDERS 
ELSIE  HALLOCK,  WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN 


EVERBEARING 

RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  Ft,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Now  Zeeland  Hatchery  Turkey  Poults  Are  Guaranteed 

The  Zeeland  Hatchery  now  protects  you  with  this  complete  4 
point  guarantee. 

1.  Guaranteed  100%  Live  Arrival 

2.  Guaranteed  Livability  for  10  days 

3.  Guaranteed  delivery  within  1  week  of  date  promised 

4.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  description 
This  is  your  insurance — Your  protection — Be  sure  to  get  all  the 
details  before  you  order  Poults — No  other  hatchery  makes  this 
guarantee!  ~ 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  — WHITE  HOLLAN  DS  —  BOU  RBON  REDS 

Special  ICaily  Order  Discounts  now  in  effect.  Special  low  prices  on  February  and 
March  Poults.  Our  Big  24  Page  Turkey  Catalog  and  Guide  is  free — 

Send  for  the  1946  Edition  today  1 

THE  ZEEIAND  HATCHERY,  Dewitt  Bros.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  And 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  HATCfflNGHIGS 

“Pure  White  Eggs  and  Lots  of  ‘Em” 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  8,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Totted  Breeders.  Eleetrle  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  In  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRICE  aa 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  Information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  AH,  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tubs,  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  B.  2.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Rocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Large  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  10.00  18.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPA D E  ,  POU  LTRY  FARM. 
BOX  R  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


FINE  CHICKIforLEH 


Pedigree-Sired  by  males  from  200-300 
Official  Egg  Record  R.O.P.  Hens.  U.  S. 
Approved.  Pullorum  Tested.  Your  favorite 
purebred  from  famous  laying  strains 
Sexed,  if  desired.  Hybrids.  Prompt  serv 
ice.  CATALOG  FREE!  LONE  ELM 
HATCHERY,  Box  III,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 
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£  Jinwswm  BLoomntD 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. . 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns.. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds. . . 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BaumcmnER's  mm 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexing 
guaranteed  95%.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS 

Twenty  thousand  weekly,  from  Pennsylvania’s  largest 
Duck  breeder.  Mammoth  Pekin,  White  Kunncrs, 
Colored  Bouens.  Catalog.  Also  Chicks. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Penna. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Hatches  weekly 
25-$7.00;  50-$l3.50:  100-$26.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MAMMOl’TH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $3.50.  Drakes  $4.50.  Excellent 
breeders;  black,  colored.  Harry  Yost,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FARMf  CHICKif. 


Li 

Shipments 

W’ill  Ship 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  _ 

ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 
C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100 
White  Leghorns.  Leading  Strains. $10.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G’e  A  Mat’s  15.00 
Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  Se  Anconas..  11.00 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks. _  15.00 

New  Hampsh’s  <Sb  Rock-Red  Cross  15.00 
Spec.  Reds  &  B.  Rocks,  Grade  A.  18.00 

H.  Assorted,  when  available .  9.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  25th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


100 

100 

$20.00 

$3.00 

25.00 

4.00 
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4.00 

18.00 
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18.00 
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15.00 

15.00 

8.00 

a  95% 

Guar.  Pullets.  100% 

Live  Delivery 

■  1946 

Cat. 

Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits. 

Ckls. 

Special 

AA  Grade 

Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White 

Leghorns . 

. $12.50 

$22.50 

$3.00 

Special 

A  Grade 

Wh. 

Leghorns. .  11.50 

20.50 

3.00 

Black 

Minorcas. 

.  14.00 

24.00 

6.00 

Barred 

Rocks. . . 

.  14.00 

18.00 

14.00 

White 

Rocks. . . . 

.  15.00 

I8.OO1 

15.00 

N.  H. 

Reds. . . . 

.  16.00 

24.00 

15.00 

Red-Rock  Cross. 

22.00 

15,00 

Heavy 

Mixed  no 

sex. 

guar.,  $11.00-100. 

We  have 

been 

satisfying  a  steady  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for 
years.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister  &  Son,  Owners,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Leghorns 

iConte*fpA0%' 

Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  i. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  &.  COCKERELS  6  wks. 
old.  All  stock  brqd  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW!! 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y, 


Stack’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  .  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $11. 00  $20.00  $3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  W’h.  Bocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Roek-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  X.  Reds .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  16.00  19.00  15.00 

Assorted  . .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicks 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Rocks,  ‘'Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Pits. 

100 

$20.00 


Ckls. 
100 
$  2.00 


12.00 

22.00 

3.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 

10.00 

12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St.  Run 

Cash  or  COD.  BWD.  Tested  Stock  100 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns$l  1 .00 
U.S.R.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  IV.  Leg. 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Bocks. . 

Rox-Rcd  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds.... 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  12.00 

Cat.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  I  personally  do  all  sexing. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


■■  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FRHE  CAT. 

L.  R.  W^LCK  HATCHERIES 
■■■Box  R  -  •  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Live,  lay,  pay  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  Free  folder. 

BALL  HATCHERY,  BOX  Y.  0WEG0,  N.  Y. 


DISCOUNTS 
NOW  ON 


8 A8Y  CHICKS 


REDS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES 


PULLETS 

AiaOi 


[STARTED 


l  Wks. 
old 


6 Wks. 

Old  O  Range  sue 


free  catalog 


TELLS 

ALL 


Get  Into  big  profits  quick  with  this  superfine  stock. 
Vibrant  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  speedy,  full 
feathering,  amazing  livability  and  high  layability. 
Weekly  hatches  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock.  Sexed 

or  unsexed  chicks.  Started  Pullets,  4,  6  or  8 _ 

weeks  old  up  to  nearly  ready  to  lay.  Rugged,  big, 
healthy  birds  grown  under  floor  brooders.  Ready¬ 
made  started  CAPONS;  almost  completely  brooded 
big  birds  full  of  vigor  and  amazingly  healthy.  Write 
for  LOW  prices  —  big  early  order  DISCOUNTS. 
FREE  catalog— get  set  now  for  a  bigger  share  of 
the  profits  ahead. 

1  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc. 


READYJMADE'AND  ALMOST 
COMPIETEIYBROODED 

6oSl  COST  LESS 

THAN  OAV  OLD  TURKEYS 


PHONE 

8-5098 


•  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  come  from 
breeders  that  have  been  blood- tested 
for  B.W.D,  (pullorum)  by  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  Bred  to  lay 
— and  lay  heavily — these  healthy 
chicks  bring  you  early  profits. 

Modern  scientific  methods  on  240- 
acre  breeding  farm  assure  uniform 
results.  120,000  breeders.  Reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealings  for  38  years. 

Take  advantage  of  special  advance 
order  discount  by  order¬ 
ing  chicks  early.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  or  call  for  price 
list  and  free  Poultry 
Raisers’  Guide. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston, Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.; 
Danbury;  N.  J.;  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dun- 
more.  (Dept.  ISO. 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


TRUTT’S  B 


_  _ aLULIUJJLUII 

3  &  4  wks.  old  started  chicks  100'  109  10O 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

Rock-Red.  Sex  linked .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

N.H.  Reds  &  Rock-Bed  Cross.  AAA.  17.00  20.00  17.00 

Our  N.  H.  Reds  &  Rock-Red  Cross  Chicks  are  from 
N.  H  &  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
95%  Guarantee  on  Sexed  Pullets.  98%  Livability 
on  AAA  Chicks  for  first  2  weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  -  HUMMELS  WHARF,  PENNA. 


CAIN  CHICKS 


Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain's  snappy  chicks 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Reds, 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chicks 

Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are  available:  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New 
Hampshires,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Also  these 
two  sensational  hybrids — Minorca  Leghorns  and  Austra 
Whites.  Prompt  service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  from 
Michigan’s  largest  and  most  modem  hatchery. 

32  Page  Catalog  Free 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


r.g'ged  white  leghorns 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Straight 
Run  chicks.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Now  hooking  orders 
for  Feb  ,  March  and  April.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Wed.  of 
each  week.  Send  for  your  Free  Catalog  at  once 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Lem  men  s  Large  Leghorns — Warning!  Shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  mean  a  limited  supply  of  chicks.  Re¬ 
serve  your  order  now!  Large  type  birds  (see  page  15  in 
our  catalog)  capable  of  producing  profits  from  eggs  and 
meat.  Hanson,  Ghostley,  KAUDEB,  Barron  Breeding. 
Besides  thousands  of  ROP.  &  ROP.  candidate  cockerels 
purchased  past  three  years.  Four  years  Eamesway  ser¬ 
vice.  98%to  100%  pullet  guarantee,  triple  inspected 
chicks  per  catalog.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  Free  offers  and 
discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  36  page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04K,  Holland,  Michigan 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens 
Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls.  $3-100 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


# 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  $10.00-100  C.  O.  D. 

From  Blood-tested  Breeders.  As  hatched.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshire 
Cross,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

25-$3.0O;  5O-$5.50;  100-$l0.00. 

Write  for  prices  on  started  Chicks. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R-7,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  BY  MAIL 

Easy  way  to  start  new  or  expand 
present  work;  opportunity  success 
operating  plan,  no  loans  needed, 
sure  -  fire  profits;  astonishing 
,  „  MllX  FACTS,  particulars  free.  Howard 

n0Use,  Melrose  76-205,  Mass. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM.  Muscatine,  Iowa 

White  and  Silver  King  Pigeons,  mated  couples.  $4.00. 
GAHTAN  -  0TISVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
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These  chicks  are  really  an  achievement  in  breed¬ 
ing  —  the  successful  combination  of  finest  meat 
Qualities  of  our  New  Hampshires  with  the  EGG 
LAYING  Qualities  of  Rhode  Island  Reds.  And  all 
other  profit  factors  have  been  retained. 

It  has  taken  years  of  rigid  selection,  ruthless 
elimination,  development  of  family  perfection. 
Until  now,  no  chicks  have  been  sold.  No  production 
schedules  had  to  be  met.  We  had  utmost  selection 
for  constant  improvement.  Now,  we  offer  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  from 

The  Cream  of  18,000  Breeders 

Our  catalog  tells  about  the  breeding  program  that 
produced  these  marvelous  chicks — one  breed,  one 
farm,  one  supervision.  EVERY  breeder  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Wooltop  Farm  Reds  will 
make  your  chick  investment  profitable. 

ALL  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM 
EGGS  PRODUCED  RIGHT  HERE 
Write  for  descriptive  catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

EAST  PEPPERELL  7,  MASS. 


I  I  b|IWI  U  I  VI  IHC  I  UIUI  V 

Dressing  plants  all  over  the  country 
have  recognized  that  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  make  the  best  broiler  chicks. 
They  dress  clean  with  broad 
breasts,  yellow  skin  and  no  black 
pin  feathers. 

“Golden  Hamps”  are  tops  for  they 
are  light-colored,  fast-feathering, 
short-shanked  and  blocky-bodied 
money-makers  with  the  stamina 
to  live  and  grow. 

Send  for  our  big  il¬ 
lustrated  Free  Catalog 
and  learn  about  our  I 
genuine  dual  purpose! 
New  Hampshires. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

Trade-Mark  Reg.  Box  3,  Brotkton  5,  Mass. 

U«  O.  law  UII. 


IVERSIDE  CHICKS 


NEW  CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today  —  it’s  FREE  —  tells  the 
whole  story,  mostly  in  pictures. 
Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  with 
every  last-minute  scientific  improve¬ 
ment,  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
chicks,  backed  by  21  years  breeding, 
have  always  proved  profitable.  Now, 
you  can  count  on  even  better  chicks. 
But  make  your  plans  NOW.  Get  your 
order  in. 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  very  popular  with 
both  egg  producers  and  broiler  raisers.  Insure 
your  supply  by  ordering  now.  Sexed  or  straight 
run  chicks.  Even  14,000  breeders  have  a  limit — 
and  dates  are  filling  up  fast. 

14.000  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  4  farms. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Order  early.  Write 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


REDBI RD 


PROFITS  in  6  MONTHS 
from  Prolific  Pullets 


“I’m  sending  you  another  order  for  those 
wonderful  Grade-A  Chicks.  Two  years 
ago,  I  got  1,000  of  them.  The  pullets  were 
in  better  than  75%  production  at  six 
months  of  age.  They  went  up  to  better 
than  90%  in  the  coldest  weather.” — 
Earl  Hornberger,  Reinholds,  Penna. 
Many  other  customers  report  Redbird  Farm 
strain  pullets  in  50%  or  better  produc¬ 
tion  of  standard-size  eggs  at  six  months. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks  on 

Champ,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

All  Breeders  ST ATE-Blood-Tested 

R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain,  bred  over 
30  years  for  profit  factors.  Official  high 
record  of  334  eggs  in  year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Our  own  strain,  de¬ 
veloped  from  authentic  New  Hampshire 
stock.  Bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 225  to  240-egg  records. 
Our  hardy  New  England  strain  with 

good  body  weight. 

ROCK  -RED  CROSS  —  Selected  breeders 
from  our  own  Rock  and  Red  strains. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 

Redbird  Farm  Wrenlham.  Mass. 


For  30,000  WARREN  RED  CHICKS 

This  Massachusetts  award  is  a  coveted 
honor,  conferred  entirely  on  tried  and 
true  merit.  For  fifteen  years  the  Warren 
Reds  have  won  it,  and  for  fifteen  years 
\they  have  made  good,  in  breeding  and 
production,  under  various  flock  managers 
all  over  the  State. 


Laying  Contests  of  1944-45 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. — 5th  Time  in  7  Years, 
1st  High  Pen  All  breeds;  4th  Red  Pen. 
Hunterdon,  N.  J.  —  1st  High  Pen,  and 
First  High  Hen,  All  Breeds^ 

Passaic,  N.  J. — 1st  Red  Pen,  and  2nd  High 
Pen,  All  Breeds;  Highest  Heavy  Breed 
Average. 

Vineland  Hen  Test — 1st  6-year-old  Heavy 
Breeds,  and  1st  4-year-old  class. 

Mass.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


16  Years  Without  A  Reactor 
R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK  REDS  (Barred)  sired  by  Barred 
Rock  males  of  R.  O.  P.  strain. 


Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List 


MASS.* 
U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Here’s  something  different!  Year  round 
trapnesting;  with  a  flock  (2000  breeders)  small 
enough  to  insure  utmost  supervision.  We  KNOW, 
from  pedigree  records,  that  our  chicks  will  pay  you 
— with  big  eggs,  big  production,  livability — you’ll 
be  surprised  at  your  extra  profits! 

20  years  as  a  breeding  farm. 

FREE  FOLDER  TELLS  STORY. 

GET  THE  FACTS.  WRITE  TODAY. 


POULTRY 
FARM 

28  BLOSSOM  ST.  LEXINGTON,  MASS, 


PETERSON’S 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  eonsistant  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


by  poultrymen  who 
want  money-making  Qualities  in 
their  stock.  Bred  for  Hardy  Vigor, 
Stamina  and  High  Egg  Production. 
Send  for  folder  and  order  early. 
ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 
—  Gonic,  New  Hampshire.  Tel.  328-R. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 
hybrids.  Minorca -Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  These  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty.  We  also  have  all  popular  pure  bred  chicks.  Send  for 
Big  32  Page  Catalog. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


—Way side  Farm  ■— 

bubVLess  R.  I.  REDS 

and  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

This  is  our  20th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  Profitable  Bhode  Island  Beds. 
Satisfied  customers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  shipping  territory.  In  Official 
Egg-Laying  contests  our  birds  have  made 
records  up  to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg 
mark.  4,000  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own  farm. 
Sexing  service  available  in  both  Beds  and 
Crossbreds.  Illustrated  circular  and  price 
list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  W 
double  pedigreed  males  bought  direct 
from  Parmenter  last  March.  Also  Red-  I 
Rock  sex-link  and  Rock-Red  barred  cross 
chicks.  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.F.D.-N,  Medway,  Mass.  I 


Proper  Feeding  Methods 

Good  quality  baby  chicks  are  nor¬ 
mally  healthy,  sturdy  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  disease  resistance.  However, 
errors  in  feeding,  incomplete  rations, 
spoiled  feed,  overheating,  chilling,  im¬ 
proper  ventilation  and  crowding  are 
all  injurious  to  health,  and  may  weaken 
the  birds’  resistance  to  disease  germs. 
Feed  and  warm  water  should  be  given 
to  chicks  as  soon  as  you  get  them.  How¬ 
ever,  if  they  have  been  kept  from  feed 
and  water  for  60  hours,  they  will  be 
very  hungry  and  thirsty,  so  I  neijier  let 
them  have  too  much  water.  I  watch 
them  carefully,  letting  each  chick  get 
a  d»nk;  then  I  take  the  water  fountains 
out  for  a  while  making  sure  that  they 
then  get  plenty  of  feed.  Drinking  too 
much  water  after  becoming  so  thirsty 
is  bad  for  them,  especially  the  first  day. 
I  always  feed  a  well  balanced  baby 
chick  starter,  and  keep  it  in  well  filled 
feeders  at  all  times. 

Electric  lights  give  hens  a  longer 
eating  day,  which  makes  them  produce 
more  eggs.  So,  giving  baby  chicks  more 
daylight  hours  will  induce  them  to 
grow  faster.  In  this  way,  I  have  made 
cockerels  weigh  three  pounds  at  eight 
weeks.  If  you  have  electric  lights,  turn 
them  off  at  daybreak  and  on  at  dusk. 
If  you  do  not  have  electric  lights,  thfen 
use  a  good  lantern  or  two,  but  be 
sure  the  globe  is  clean.  Chicks  will  not 
pile  up  in  the  hover  when  lights  are 
used,  and  they  eat  frequently  at  night. 
Cockerels  will  take  on  weight  faster 
if  they  are  separated  from  the  pullets, 
and  confined  in  a  fattening  crate  on  a 
good  ration.  I  have  a  crate  in  one 
corner  of  my  laying  house  where  the 
birds  can  be  fed  easily. 

As  soon  as  chicks  are  taught  to  roost, 
a  good  many  of  your  brooding  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  eliminated.  Chicks  which 
are  on  roosts  are  sure  to  have  more 
sanitary  quarters,  because  they  will 
have  more  air  circulating  about  them  at 
all  times.  So  I  always  teach  my  chicks 
to  roost  early.  It  is  much  easier  to 
teach  them  to  roost,  too,  when  they  are 
younger.  I  start  at  about  five  or  six 
weeks  of  age,  otherwise  they  may  get 
crooked  breastbones.  I  use  low  roosts 
close  to  the  floor,  and  gradually  raise 
the  roosts,  sloping  them  down  from  the 
back;  then  the  front  edge  is  raised  as 
the  chicks  grow  older. 

After  they  are  put  out  on  range, 
shade  is  very  important  for  a  faster 
growth.  Excessive  heat  checks  the 
chicks’  growth,  but  when  plenty  of 
shade  is  provided,  they  will  develop 
well  and  fast.  Trees  are  best,  but  if 
you  don’t  have  a  good  grove  or  shade 
of  this  kind,  you  can  make  shade  by 
planting  either  corn  or  sunflower 
patches;  or  use  a  framework,  made 
about  18  inches  off  the  ground  and 
covered  with  leaves  or  straw  which 
will  provide  a  good  shelter.  Make  sure 
the  chicks  have  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Feed  plenty  of  protein  and  you  will 
have  quicker  feathering.  The  main 
causes  for  poor  feathering  are  low 
humidity,  overcrowding,  high  tempera¬ 
tures  and  improper  feeding.  I  keep  a 
pan  of  water  on  top  of  my  brooder 
stove  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
to  keep  the  humidity  higher.  A  well 
balanced  ration  will  help  a  great  deal 
in  the  growth  of  their  feathers,  and 
pellets  to  replace  part  of  the  mash  will 
increase  the  birds’  growth.  The  chicks 
can  eat  pellets  readily  in  a  short  period 
of  time  without  drinking  a  lot  of  water. 
To  consume  the  same  amount  of  mash 
in  meal  form,  takes  a  longer  time,  be¬ 
cause  after  every  two  or  three  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  mash,  the  bird  must  get  a 
drink  of  water  to  wash  the  mash  down 
into  its  crop.  I  find  that  the  chicks  do 
better  on  a  combination  of  pellets  and 
mash  than  on  pellets  alone.  This  may  be 
because  they  do  not  have  enough  to 
keep  them  busy  when  fed  entirely  on 
pellets  instead  of  mash. 

Feed  is  the  raw  material  which  the 
chickens  are  turning  into  something 
more  valuable.  If  your  chickens  are 
inefficient  and  don’t  produce  properly, 
get  rid  of  them,  but  don’t  think  you 
are  going  to  gain  anything  by  taking 
the  feed  away  from  them.  Keep  feed 
before  them  every  hour  of  the  day, 
Summer  and  Winter  the  year  around. 
The  feeding  method  for  growing  birds 
is  simplicity  itself.  One  end  of  each 
feeder  should  be  kept  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  whole  shelled  corn  and 
wheat  and  oats,  and  the  other  end  with 
a  good  32  per  cent  concentrate.  When 
I  say  keep  the  feeders  filled,  I  mean 
filled!  Whenever  the  chickens  can  see 
the  bottom  of  the  feeders,  you  are 
robbing  your  own  pocket.  Also,  oyster 
shell  or  shell  maker  should  be  put  in 
the  end  of  several  feeders.  Many  people 
will  say  the  hens  will  get  too  fat,  but 
if  that  is  the  kind  of  chickens  you  have, 
then  you  better  get  them  good  and  fat 
and  then  sell  them.  Remember,  don’t 
take  away  part  of  their  feed.  You  could 
not  make  a  good  Hereford  cow  into  a 
Holstein  cow  by  reducing  her  ration; 
neither  can  you  take  part  of  a  chicken’s 
ration  away  and  make  her  a  good  layer. 
If  you  keep  a  good  concentrate  pro¬ 
tein  mixture  before  your  hens  as  well 
as  whole  grains,  they  will  not  get  too 
fat  to  lay.  They  will  just  be  in  good 
condition.  That  is  the  way  they  should 
be,  but  if  they  get  too  fat  and  stop 
laying,  it  simply  shows  that  they  are 
meat  type  birds  instead  of  egg  type 
birds  and  should  be  sold.  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  chickens  you  have,  half-starving 
them  will  not  produce  more  eggs. 

O.  A.  C. 


Easy  to  Use  Drinking  Water  Medicine 

Give  your  chicks  a  good  start  for  faster  growth 
with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Ren-O-Sal’s  unusual  tonic  benefits 
help  your  chicks  to  faster  growth,  earlier 
weight  development,  quicker  maturity,  earlier  egg 
production  as  shown  by  tests  at  the  Dr.. 
Salsbury  Research  Farm.  Thousands  praise 
it.  Easy  to  use.  Safe  in  any  watercr — even 
metal.  Give  your  chicks  Ren-O-SaFs  tonic 
benefits  right  at  the  start.  Help  them  grow 
faster.  Also  prevents  spread  of  cecal  (bloody) 
coccidiosis  in  chickens,  when  given  in  proper 
dosage.  Use  at  the  first  sign  of  an  outbreak. 
When  you  get  your  chicks,  ask  for  genuine 
Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal,  in  economy  size 
package.  At  hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other 
stores,  now. 


DR.  SALSBURY'^ 
LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation- wide  Poultry  Strvic* 

• 

Double  -Purpose 

•  •  DRINKING  WATER*  • 
MEDICINE 

(1)  Stimulates  GROWTH 

(2)  Prevents 

CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


KILLS  RATS 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


Easy,  safe,  and  cheap  to  use.  New,  improved 
K-R-O  Ready-Mixed  in  Bis-Kit  form  kills 
rats  or  your  money  back. 

Nothing  to  mix.  No  mess.  No  bother. 
Mr.  N.  P.,  Hudson,  N.  H.,  says,  . .  in  one 
night  I  got  10  rats.  We  think  it  (K-R-O)  is 
a  wonder.” 

Not  a  poison.  K-R-O  (Kills  Rats  Only) 
is  made  of  red  squill.  Relatively  harmless  to 
humans  and  domestic  animals. 

Small  cost.  Only  35c  and  $1.  Also  K-R-O 
Red  Squill  Powder,  75c.  At  most  drug,  feed, 
and  seed  stores.  Get  K-R-O,  today! 


>  _  m  m  "Ral  Proofing  Buildings  and  Premises,"  by  U.  S. 
p|lPr  Dept,  of  Interior.  Send  for  your  copy,  now.  The 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Dept.  12. 


\’M  , : 

i  KILLS  RATS 

.  ONLY 

Do  you  want  EGG  PRODUCTION?  Or  BROILERS? 
We  have  two  special  strainfl — both  New  Hamp¬ 
shires — both  good  for  either  meat  or  eggs.  But 
one  strain  is  ESPECIALLY  BBED  for  EGGS— 
the  other  Is  ESPECIALLY  BBED  for  broiler 
users.  Both  R.O.P.  supervised — both  super-developed 
with  ail  the  good  Now  Hampshire  qualities — But 
each  has  the  EDGE  on  the  other  for  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Tell  us  your  needs — we  can  help  you. 
10,000  Breeders  All  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  run  chicks — rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Our  R.O.P.  supervised  flock  is 
one  of  the  oldest  proven  production  strains  in 
/•the  State.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  202,  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 


Brin£ 
You  Profits 

Free  Catalog 
tells  how  you 
can  make  more  money  this 
year  with  Mayo’s  vigorous 
chicks.  Ten  years  breeding 
for  fast  growth,  even  feath¬ 
ering  and  egg  production. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Rhode  Island 
Reds  250  to  330  Egg  Foun- 
Also  New  Hampshires  and 
Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 


dation. 

Crosses 


JAMES  MAYO 

Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


-Christie's HCW HAMPSHIRES 

ific  %"[or  spizzerinktum 


(Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 

ALL  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 
And  In  Foreign  Countries 

^Poultrymen  have  built  High  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Fancy  Market  Flocks 
On  pure  SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundations, 
sand  they  maintain  them  at  a  steady, 
_  "normal  high  level  through  annual  replace¬ 
ments  from  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS. 

N.  Hamps.,  Barred  Rocks,  Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
N.H.  -  U.S.  APPROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Sexing  Available  in  Straight  Breeds 
Write  for  Literature  and  Priee  List 
Christie  Peultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 
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News  from  New  Jersey 

The  Union  County  Regional  High 
School  at  Springfield  won  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Agricultural  Apple  Packing 
Contest  at  Trenton  during  Farmers’ 
Week  and  Wilbur  Thomas  of  the  Union 
County  School  was  named  the  cham¬ 
pion  Vo-Ag  apple  packer;  Nelson  Stiles 
was  his  team  mate.  By  winning  this 
place,  the  school  becomes  the  perme- 
nent  possessor  of  a  plaque  awarded  by 
the  State  Agriculture  Department  to 
the  school  qualifying  for  three  years. 
Newton  High  School  qualified  in  the 
Egg  Grading  Contest  for  the  Champion 
Award;  the  team  members  were: 
Howard  Shawger,  Andover,  and  James 
Hammell,  Sparta.  In  the  4-H  Egg 
Grading  Contest,  individual  members 
competed  and  Allan  Case  of  Three 
Bridges,  Hunterdon  County,  a  member 
of  the  Ringoes  4-H  Club,  became  Cham¬ 
pion.  Donald  Fischer  of  Somerville, 
Somerset  County,  representing  Harlin¬ 
gen  4-H  Club,  won  second  prize.  An¬ 
other  interesting  contest  for  the  young 
folks  at  Trenton  during  Farmers’  Week 
was  the  4-H  Apple  Recipe  Contest  which 
was  won  by  14  year  old  Jean  Stryker 
of  Neshanic  in  Somerset  County  and 
Lucette  Bowers,  13,  of  Lincoln  Park 
also  of  Somerset  who  were  each 
awarded  a  $25.00  Government  Bond  for 
the  best  stories  on  uses  of  New  Jersey 
apples  and  the  best  collections  of 
apple  recipes  entered.  They  were 
chosen  from  more  than  25  entries  rated 
as  “Excellent”  and  submitted  from 
counties  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Six¬ 
teen  year  old  Patricia  Potts  of  Kingston, 
Somerset  County  and  14  year  old 
William  Bubeck  of  the  same  address 
came  in  for  second  awards  of  $10.00  in 
government  stamps.  All  of  the  4-H 
prize  winners  were  guests  of  the  New 
Jersey  Fruit  Growers  Cooperative  at 
its  banquet.  The  judges  were  Miss 
Marie  Doermann,  Extension  Specialist 
in  nutrition,  and  Professor  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  Extension  pomologist. 


The  variation  in  milk  production  be¬ 
tween  Spring  and  Fall  is  giving  dairy 
leaders  in  New  Jersey  much  concern, 
and  steps  are  being  considered  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  norm  and  surplus  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  means  of  regulating  pro¬ 
duction.  A  hearing  has  been  called  by 
the  State  Control  Board  to  consider  the 
problem  at  Trenton  on  February  19th. 
Many  dairymen  are  interested  in  how 
to  overcome  the  wide  fluctuation  which 
is  claimed  to  vary  approximately  40 
per  cent  between  Spring  and  Fall, 
where  the  variation  used  to  be  around 
17  per  cent.  Experience  of  some  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  been  able  to  maintain 
a  uniform  production  is  of  interest. 
William  Phillips  of  Milford,  Hunterdon 
County,  whose  1945  Fall  production  was 
8.4  per  cent  less  than  his  Spring  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  1944  1.2  per  cent  less, 
claims  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
fairly  uniform  rate  of  flow  by  breeding 
his  replacement  heifers  to  freshen  in 
the  Fall.  Leonard  James  of  Annandale, 
another  Hunterdon  County  dairyman, 
has  a  record  of  a  variation  of  6.7  per 
cent  drop  in  production  last  Fall 
and  an  increase  of  7.9  per  cent  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Fall  of  1944  over  the 
Spring  months.  He  credits  his  success 
with  making  certain  that  the  herd  is 
turned  out  each  morning  which  aids 
him  in  spotting  the  cows  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  bred.  Dairymen  who  keep 
cows  stabled  through  the  Winter  fre¬ 
quently  miss  heat  periods  which  would 
otherwise  be  observed  if  the  herd  was 
let  out  for  a  few  minutes.  Missing  these 
Winter  months  results  in  late  Winter 
or  Spring  fresheners. 


Peach  growers  are  interested  in  the 
new  and  improved  varieties  recently 
developed  by  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Eugene  Vreeland  of 
Montville  in  Morris  County  is  a  large 
and  successful  grower  who  has  a  record 
of  ripening  dates  of  these  varieties  for 
North  Jersey.  His  experience  may  be 
useful  to  growers  who  contemplate 
using  some  of  these  tried  and  proven 
varieties.  For  instance,  Golden  Jubilee 
comes  on  in  the  Vreeland  orchard  be¬ 
tween  August  3rd  and  10th;  Triogem 


between  August  8th  and  15th;  Golden 
Globe  August  12th  to  18th;  Goldeneast 
August  14th  to  21st;  Summer  crest 
August  18th  to  25th;  and  Elberta 
September  1st  to  10th.  J.  H.  Hale  ma¬ 
tures  from  September  5th  to  15th; 
Afterglow  from  the  20th  to  the  30th; 
and  Late  Elberta  between  October  1st 
and  10th.  There  are  many  factors  affect¬ 
ing  harvesting  dates.  For  instance,  hot, 
dry  weather  brings  the  fruit  along 
earlier  than  cold  damp  weather.  Light 
soil  on  a  protected  slope  will  mature 
its  fruit  earlier  than  heavy  soil  in  an 
unprotected  exposure.  Vigorous  growth 
also  delays  ripening.  Mr.  Vreeland  finds 
that  these  varieties  are  very  popular  and 
the  succession  mentoned  above  supplies 
his  roadside  stand  with  a  continuous 
flow  of  high  quality  varieties  from  early 
to  late. 


The  Tenth  Gold  Star  Award  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Chester  White  Swine  Im¬ 
provement  Association  during  the  four 
years  that  the  Gold  Star  program  has 
been  in  effect  was  made  to  Improvers’ 
King,  a  boar  in  the  herd  of  Mrs.  Carola 
R.  Hutchinson  of  Glen  Gardner,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  New  Jersey.  Not  only  is 
this  the  tenth  record  of  performance 
award  to  be  "made  throughput  the 
nation  but  it’s  the  first  east  of  Ohio. 
This  boar,  which  tipped  the  scales  at 
1,000. pounds  last  Fall  when  he  was  on 
the  show  circuit  and  won  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Award  in  the  Allentown,  Blooms¬ 
bury  and  Trenton  Fairs,  qualified  by 
having  five  or  more  daughters  with 
Records  of  Performance  Certificates. 
These  certificates  are  awarded  to  sows 
which  produced  litters  exceeding  cer¬ 
tain  gross  weights  at  35  days  of  age. 
Although  this  herd  is  young  and  small, 
it  has  an  enviable  record  for  quality. 
Of  the  15  sows  in  the  herd,  11  had 
qualified  for  Official  R.  O.  P.  recognition. 
One  sow  in  the  herd  holds  the  third 
all-time  best  sow  record  for  the  four- 
year  period  that  R.O.P.  Certificates 
have  been  issued  and  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Gold  Star  boar  holds  the 
best  gilt  litter  record  to  date  with  13 
pigs  totalling  256.8  pounds  at  35  days. 


Farmers  interested  in  a  cash  crop 
are  being  offered  the  opportunity  to 
produce  tomatoes  for  the  Francis  G. 
Stokes  Company  of  Vincentown  at  last 
year’s  prices  of  $34  per  ton  for  U.  S. 
No.  l’s  and  $25  per  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  2’s. 
The  Stokes  Company  recently  made 
this  announcement  at  a  growers  meet¬ 
ing  at  Washington,  N.  J.,  in  Warren 
County  and  the  price  offered  is  for 
delivery  at  the  Washington  Farmers’ 
Cooperative  Market.  The  Campbell 
Soup  Company  has  not  yet  announced 
a  price  but  held  a  growers’  meeting 
at  Flemington  in  Hunterdon  County 
recently  and  urged  growers  to  increase 
their  plantings.  According  to  the  figures 
of  Ed.  Cunningham,  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growers  in  southern  Hunterdon, 
a  10-ton  crop  of  tomatoes  left  a  profit 
of  approximately  $133  on  last  year’s 
average  price  of  about  $30  per  ton, 
while  a  comparable  crop  of  corn,  which 
he  estimated  to  be  about  75  bushel's  per 
acre,  left  a  margin  of  $49.63  and  a  50- 
bushel  oats  crop  $20.60.  He  further 
argued  that  tomatoes  left  the  ground 
in  better  shape  for  a  crop  of  wheat  than 
oats  on  account  of  more  residual  fer¬ 
tility. 


The  dropping  pit  not  only  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  labor  saver  on  poultry  farms  by 
eliminating  the  daily  or  weekly  drop¬ 
ping  board  cleaning  job  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  birds  off  the  droppings  there¬ 
by  producing  cleaner  eggs,  but  W.  A. 
Cray  of  Stockton  finds  that  it  has  an¬ 
other  decided  advantage.  In  cleaning 
some  of  the  pens  this  Winter  he  found 
that  rats  were  harbouring  in  the  drop¬ 
ping  pits  but  that  by  closing  the  pens 
the  rats  could  be  corralled  and  killed. 
He  got  73  in  one  pen.  This  poultryman 
claims  that  if  he  had  not  used  dropping 
pits,  the  rats  would  have  gnawed  holes 
in  the  floor  and  would  have  escaped 
when  the  peruwas  being  cleaned.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  days  of  feed  shortages,  any 
way  to  get  rid  of  rats  is  a  sure  way 
of  making  a  limited  feed  supply  go 
further.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


When  poults  have  been  properly  brooded,  they  have  a  good  start  in  life.  Roy 
Blake  is  holding  one  of  his  well  developed  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  gobblers  on 
his  farm  in  Merrimack  County,  New  Hampshire.  These  birds  have  been  raised 
on  wire  and  are  also  provided  with  ample  floor  space  and  feed  hoppers. 


Conn.  Poultrymen  Meet 

More  than  300  poultrymen  and  their 
friends  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  held  in  Hartford.  The 
program  included  talks  by  Dr.  Erwin 
Jungherr,  University  of  Connecticut; 
Dr.  E.  R.  Hitchner,  University  of  Maine; 
Robert  E.  Foote,  Commissioner  on 
Domestic  Animals,  Hartford;  H.  F. 
Williamson,  Executive  Secretary,  Hatch¬ 
ery  Division,  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council;  Roy  Lennartson, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Poultry  Branch, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Leon 
Todd,  Managing  Director  of  NEPPCO 
and  Andrew  Christie,  Kingston,  New 
Hampshire,  President  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute.  Edward 
S.  Walford,  Wallingford,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Henry  Holcomb, 
Warehouse  Point.  Other  officers  elected 
were  George  E.  Wells,  New  Milford, 
vice-president;  John  Schukoske,  Middle- 
town,  treasurer;  and  Frederick  C. 
Libutzke,  Hartford,  secretary. 


New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Booklet 

The  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers 
Association  announce  that  their  annual 
booklet  for  1946  is  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  those  who  are  interested. 
Requests  should  be  addressed  to  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  The 
booklet  this  year  presents  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  poultry  industry  in  New 
Hampshire  by  means  of  photographs, 
together  with  flock  lists.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  information  about  the  Poultry 
Growers  Association,  R.  O.  P.  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Baby  Chick  Association,  Egg 
Producers’  Cooperative,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Club  of  America. 


Attention: 

POULTRY  and 
EGG  PRODUCERS 

tyno+tt  Maine,  la  'l/i'ujinia 
and.  Word  Vi/Ufinia 

Lend  your  support  to  The  Northeast¬ 
ern  Poultry  Producers  Council,  your 
own  organization.  An  organization 
oi  producers,  for  producers,  man¬ 
aged  by  producers. 

For  15  years  Neppco  has  been 
fighting  the  poultrymen's  battles  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  assisting  with 
marketing,  disease,  and  manage¬ 
ment  problems. 

No  man  could  do  for  himself  what 
Neppco  can  do  for  him.  Neppco 
needs  and  gets  support  from  the 
poultrymen  of  the  Northeast. 

Your  membership  in  Neppco  entitles 
you  to  the  benefits  of  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization,  including  all  regular  and 
special  issues  of  Neppco  News, 
which  gives  the  "Poultry  News  Be¬ 
hind  the  News.” 

The  suggested  rate  for  estimating 
your  1946  membership  dues  is  ’Ac 
per  layer  on  hand  January  I,  1946. 
Send  check  or  money  order,  or  if 
further  information  is  wanted  first, 
write  to 

NORTHEASTERN  POULTRY 
PRODUCERS*  COUNCIL 
11  West  State  Street  Trenton  8.  N.  J. 


Danger  .  .  .  germs  lurking!  No  amount  of 
scrubbing  the  fountain  will  keep  water  safe, 
c*ice  the  chicks  start  drinking.  Right  away 
they  get  feed  and  litter  and  germs  and  filth 
into  it,  and  drink  it.  That’s  how  a  lot  of 
disease  and  death  is  spread. 

And  that’s  why  it  is  so  important  to  use 
FUNJOL  in  the  drinking  water  right  from 
the  start.  FUNJOL  is  the  amazing  war- 
developed  liquid  antiseptic  that  KILLS  germs 
of  Pullorum,  Fowl  Typhoid,  Fowl  Cholera, 
in  the  drinking  water  .  .  .  kills  them  in  5 
minutes  or  less  in  water  containing  as  much 
as  5%  contamination.  And  FUNJOL  keeps 
killing  these  germs  as  long  as  there’s  a  drop 
of  water  left. 

Use  FUNJOL  Right  From  the  Start 
A  Teaspoonful  to  a  Quart  of  Water 

FUNJOL  is  simple  and  easy  to 
use.  FUNJOL  is  palatable  .  .  . 
chicks  drink  readily.  FUNJOL 
is  non-corrosive,  can  be  used 
in  any  kind  of  fountain. 

FUNJOL  is  a  liquid,  and 
mixes  easily;  leaves  no  sedi¬ 
ment;  is  non- toxic. 

Get  the  sensational, 
war-developed 
septic  .  .  .  FU2 
...  at  your 
Hatchery,  Drug  i 
Feed  or  Poultry 
Supply  Dealer, 

8-oz„  75  cents; 

Pint,  $1.25. 

* 

Be  Sure  To  Ask  For 

FUNJOL 

A.  Field-Proven  Sanitation  Product  of 

THE  GLAND-O-LAC  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


OUR  AIM 

To  maintain  a  high  egg  production  level 
while  working  for  improvement  of  other 
important  qualities.  Through  selective 
flock  mating,  we  endeavor  to  produce 
excellent  all  around  chicks  with  fast 
feathering,  uniform  growth,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  early  maturity,  large  egg  size, 
steady  production  and  hatchability. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  N.  H.  U.  S. 
Approved.  Also  broiler  cross  and 
sex-linked  cross.  Catalog. 

KEN-LA  FARMS,  R2-M,  CLAREMONT,  N.  H. 


Get  the  facts  about  quality  chicks  from  one  of  the 
original  sources  of  the  breed.  Also  Barred  Cross 
chicks.  Write  for  Prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

HAVES  FARM,  BOX  R,  DOVER,  N.  H. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Hatching  eggs.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50, 
thirty  $8.00,  fifty  $12.50,  $24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SINS 


Dutch  Boy”  Poults  are 

Insured  from  the  time  you  get  them  to  Jan. 
1,  1917.  Protected  against  loss  >by  death 
from  Fire,  Windstorm.  Blizzard,  Drowning 
and  Freezing.  Many  others.  Get  our  catalog 
for  complete  details.  Protects  investment 
against  loss. 

|mn  jyjnrrr 


fiMHFjrWENE  CHICKS 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
ft.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality- 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  2-to- 

6-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today  1 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 

U/BITB  Our  quarter-century  breeding  program  has  made  Wene  Chicks  a  byword  for  EXTRA 
WK,T®  PROFITS  among  commercial  poultrymen,  as  well  as  the  East’s  farm  housewives. 

TO  DAYS  Get  our  big  color  book  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.B-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Wjjlf- 

HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
V  YEAR  AROUND 
\  V.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 
1,800,000  Egg* 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small 
or  too  large. 
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7  Customer  Survey  tells 
the  other  half  of  the  story 


There  are  two  sides  to  every  argument.  For  years 
we've  been  telling  our  side:  that  we  buy  fine  R.O.P. 
breeding  stock  to  improve  Pennsylvania  Farms 
Chicks.  This  year  we  made  a  survey  of  a  number 
of  our  regular  customers,  picked  at  random,  to  see 
how  our  breeding  program  actually  worked  out  in  the 
average  laying  house.  Here's  a  summary  of  their 
side  of  the  story. 

EGG  PRODUCTION — averaged  183.74  eggs  per  bird, 
taken  on  a  hens-housed  basis.  (And  we  counted  only 
the  eggs  sold — not  those  used  at  home. ) 


MATURITY — On  the  average,  the  pullets  started  to 
lay  at  5.41  months  —  in  time  for  the  high-priced 
e  fall  and  winter  markets — and  they  averaged  46.05% 
production  during  the  first  two  months  of  laying. 
CULLING  AND  MORTALITY— Only  6.34%  of  the 
birds  were  lost,  through  both  culling  and  death, 
during  the  year — which  wouldn't  be  a  bad  figure 
for  mortality  alone. 

Details  of  this  customer  survey,  and  lots  of  other 
interesting  things  about  Pennsylvania  Farms 
chicks,  are  in  our  new  catalog. 


SUMMARY  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  R.O.P.  BREEDING  SIRES:  In  the  past  three  years  our  purchases  of 
pedigreed  males  from  R.O.P.  dams  and  hatching  eggs  from  R.O.P,  matings  have  amounted  to  §25,045.40. 
Here  are  the  dams’  records  behind  this  year’s  breeding  sires. 


EGGS  LAID 
IN  YEAR 


White  Leghorns  . 200  to  346 

.New  Hampshires  . 200  to  302 

White  Rocks  . 201  to  313 

Barred  Rocks  . 200  to  303 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 200  to  294 


AVERAGE 
EGG  WEIGHT 
(oz.  per  doz) 
25.57 
26.03 
26.31 
25.29 
26.09 


AVERAGE 
BODY  WEIGHT 
(lbs.) 

4.65 

6.40 

6.44 

6.52 

6.19 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  superior 

CROSSBREDS — Hamp-Rocks  (Sex-linked  egg  cross), 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  broiler  cross), 
Minorca -Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 


Largest 
State  . 
Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc., 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ...  for 
ordering  early  as  weuUaseyou  Tt 

you  book  your  order  well  in  advance,  we 
offer  a  money-saving  discount.  Details  and 
low  prices  sent  with  catalog. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for  your  copy. 
Contains  facts  on  kind  of  breeding 
that  gets  more  eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed — and  cuts  your 
costs. 

Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


FREE-BIG  72  PAGE  CATALOG 


My  biggest  catalog  in  30 


every  page  crammed  w 


3  ye 
ith 


ears.  You’ll  find 
interesting  .  in¬ 
formation  and  merchandise  you’ve  waited 
years  to  buy.  A  book  for  the  whole  family. 
A  complete  farm  and  home  supply  store  in 
your  armchair.  Our  big  30th  Anniversary 
issue  is  the  most  unusual  published  by  any 
hatchery,  anywhere — Horace  L.  Campbell. 

GET  CHICK  FACTS  AND  PRICES 

Catalog  describes  our  famous  Vitamizing  pro¬ 
cess.  Details  on  our  Baby  Chick  Replacement  In¬ 
surance  Policy  and  other  "big  profit”  features 
of  the  Big  Boy  Chick  Raising  Plan.  Sent  FREE. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HATCHERIES 

BOX  D-l,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


1  1946  CALENDAR  &  POULTRY  GUIDE  DOOK 
V\mHNI  WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS! 


For  the  36th  consecutive  year  our  valuable,  beautifully  illustrated,  24  page  GUIDFJ 
TO  YEAR  ROUND  POULTRY  PROFITS  with  CALENDAR  is  offered  free  to  poultry, 
users  everywhere.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Describes  and  illustrates  pur  various 
matings  of  10  popular  breeds  and  tells  how  selective  and  rigid  culling  have  built! 
up  their  producing  ability.  Licensed  A.P.A.  Judge  tells  how  to  handle  your  flock* 
to  make  real  money. 

—  SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

Remember  Early  Layers  are  Early  Payers.  Start  now  by  ordering  for  future  delivery. 

10  BREEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES  —  $7.50  and  up  per  100 

All  from  blood-tested  A.P.A.  Registered  Stock  —  also  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels. 

QUICK  DELIVERY  TO  POINTS  EAST 

Over  million  annually  shipped  east  in  overnight  shipments  to  most  points. 


WOLF  '  FARMERS4  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  dept.  s  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


Will pay  you  100^1! 

for  a  chanco  to  prove  they  can 
make  MORE  MONBY  for  YOUI 

★  Over  a  million  dollars  invested  to  produce 
finer  chicks  for  you  can't  be  shown  In  this 
email  ad.  That's  why  we  want  you  to  have 
COLONIAL'S  CATALOG.  Then  you  can  see 
why.  for  16  consecutive  years.  In  order  to  make 
highest  possible  profits,  more  people  have  raised 
Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other  kind. 

Just  Mail  Penny  Post  Card  with  you  name  and  address 

and  to  repay  you  100  for  1.  Colonial  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  our  New  Book — priced  $1 — entitled 


FREE! 


THIS  BIG 

DOUBLE-BARREL  BONUS 


practical  hints  to  every  poultry  raiser. 
COLONIAL'S  CUT-PHICE  CHlCl 


.  _  _  Sent  with 

DLONIAL'S  CUT-PHICE  CHICK  OFFER  on 
all  popular  purebreeds  and  crossbreeds.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Tested.  SEXED,  1!  desired. 
Get  all  this  I  BOTH  BOOKS  FREE  I  Write  Today  for 
Yours — Penny  Card  Will  Dot 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 

Marlon,  Ohio 


FIRST:  Colonial's  100-for-l  Poultry  Profit 
book.  Tells  how  to  put  most  flesh  on  your 
birds,  yet  save  20%  to  30%  feed  cost  other¬ 
wise  wasted.  Sweeps  away  old  superstitions 
and  ideas  on  how  to  tell  best  layers  —  shows 
real  SCIENTIFIC  way  —  easy  for  anyone  to 
use.  These  and  many  other  practical,  simple 
discoveries  you  can  turn  into  cash  savings  and 
profits  are  explained  clearly.  Get  this  book 
Free  in  addition  to  Colonial's  Big  Four- 
Color  Chick  Catalog.  Write  Now. 
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Lime  in  the  Floor  Litter 

Ask  any  poultyman  what  he  dislikes 
most  in  caring  for  his  poultry,  and 
the  chances  are  that  nine  out  of  ten 
will  say  damp  floor  litter,  and  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  its  removal  and 
renewal.  Consequently,  anything  that 
lessens  this  problem  is  of  vital  concern 
to  all  who  keep  poultry.  The  floor  litter 
problem  is  no  longer  what  is  was  be¬ 
cause  of  better  housing,  especially  in¬ 
sulation,  built-up  litter  and  dropping 
pits,  and  to  these  improvements  can 
now  be  added  another — the  use  of  lime 
in  the  floor  litter. 

Lime  (as  calcium)  is  one  of  the 
primary  minerals  necessary  for  growth 
of  poultry  and  egg  production.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  fundamental  uses,  hy¬ 
drated  lime  promises  to  become  an  im¬ 
portant  material  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  floor  litter,  such  as  straw, 
shavings  and  peat  moss.  The  successful 
use  of  hydrated  lime  in  the  floor  litter 
will  no  doubt  surprise  many  poultry- 
men,  because  of  the  long  supposed  ill 
effects  to  chickens  when  lime  is  mixed 
with  droppings  or  floor  litter.  The  first 
to  reveal  the  facts  to  correct  this  idea 
was  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Following  this,  came 
the  results  of  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Western  Washington  Station  with 
the  beneficial  use  of  hydrated  lime  in 
the  floor  litter  for  layers.  In  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  two  years’  results  of 
these  experiments,  it  was  concluded  that 
either  straw  or  peat  moss  poultry  house 
litter  could  be  maintained  in  satisfactory 
condition  for  longer  periods  through¬ 
out  the  year  when  lime  was  used  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Incidentally,  the 
cost  of  the  lime  can  in  many  instances 
be  largely  credited  to  its  fertilizing 
value. 

The  amount  of  hydated  lime  recom¬ 
mended  for  each  treatment  is  one 
pound  for  each  3.3  square  feet  floor 
space.  This  is  applied  as  often  as  the 
need  is  indicated  by  the  condition  of 
the  litter.  The  intervals  for  lime  treat¬ 
ments  vary  from  two  to  four  weeks 
during  the  damp  season  of  the  year  and 
involve  a  total  of  10  treatments  for 
straw  litter  during  the  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  treatments  would  of  course  vary 
in  accordance  with  weather  and  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  In  the  experiments  made, 
the  lime  caused  no  ill  effect  upon  egg 
production  or  on  the  health  of  the 
layers. 

Tests  with  the  treatment  of  shavings 
and  straw  with  hydrated  lime  by  the 
Ohio  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Wooster  have  also  been  in  agreement 
with  these  results.  Of  particular  interest 
in  the  Ohio  tests  is  the  use  of  hydrated 
lime  with  shavings  in  the  brooder 
house  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  Not  only  was  there  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
floor  litter,  but  the  air  stayed  in  a  much 
more  wholesome  condition,  even  with 
restricted  ventilation  during  cold 
weather.  While  it  cannot  be  stated  with 
certainty  that  the  lime  treatment  of 
floor  litter  in  the  brooder  house  served 
as  a  preventive  or  control  of  cocci- 
diosis,  nevertheless  it  appeared  to  have 
that  effect.  Obviously,  anything  that 
improves  the  condition  of  the  floor  litter 
should  incidentally  aid  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  or  control  of  coccidiosis. 

The  li?ne  treatment  of  floor  litter  is 
based  upon  the  built-up  litter  pro¬ 
cedure.  When  the  hydrated  lime  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  floor  litter, 
it  is  immediately  stirred  into  the  litter. 
It  will  often  be  advisable  to  add  some 
fresh  litter  material  also  when  the  lime 
is  added.  For  best  results  the  litter  will 
also  need  to  be  stirred  whenever  it 
shows  signs  of  packing  down  and 
caking.  d.  c.  k. 


Hens  Stop  Laying 

I  would  like  you  to  answer  some 
questions  about  my  hens.  I  have  about 
80.  They  were  hatched  the  first  of  April, 
and  started  laying  the  last  of  August. 
I  got  as  high  as  59  eggs  up  until  last 
month.  Then  they  dropped  down  to 
20.  Are  they  supposed  to  stop  laying 
so  soon?  They  are  a  good  strain  of 
chickens.  Some  of  them  have  started 
setting  too.  What  is  the  reason  for 
that?  I  have  culled  a  few  since  they 
stopped  laying.  I  dressed  one  the  other 
day  and  it  had  small  bunches  all  over 
its  body,  and  a  sore  on  one  wing  the 
size  of  a  quarter.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  causes  (them?  l.  m.  r. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  birds  to  slump 
in  production  as  you  have  indicated. 
As  Winter  gets  on,  the  birds  cannot 
maintain  the  high  rate  at  which  they 
started  out.  You  fail  to  state  whether 
or  not  you  are  using  artificial  lights  to 
lengthen  the  day.  If  not,  that  could  ac¬ 
count  for  this  slump.  I  had  one  pen  of 
13  experimental  birds  that  were  laying 
eight  to  nine  eggs  per  day,  then  the 
short  days  came  along  and  they  slumped 
to  four  a  day.  I  started  one  all  night 
light  and  in  about  three  weeks  had 
these  birds  back  to  eight  to  nine  eggs, 
and  occasionally  10  eggs  daily.  I  do  not 
expect  they  can  hold  this  rate  all 
Winter,  as  I  am  not  using  any  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds  such  as  moist  mash  or 
pellets.  Your  birds  will  come  back 
again  when  the  days  begin  to  get  longer. 
The  small  bunches  and  sores  are  prob¬ 
ably  tumors.  These  may  be  due  either 
to  the  Leucosis  complex  or  to  true 
tumors.  In  either  ease,  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it  but  to  remove  and  de¬ 
stroy  such  birds. 


PEERLESS 

Automatic 

EGG  GRADER 


Quickly  pays 
for  itself— 

Graded 
Eggs 
bring 
better 
prices 

Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  au¬ 
tomatic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
accuracy. 

Note  These  Features: 

•  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate  no  intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere;  no  Elec¬ 

tric  Current  Required 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN 
afford  this  time-saving  labor-saving  money-making 
equipment.  Only  $19.95  Postpaid. 

ORDER  NOW  — LIMITED  SUPPLY 
At  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


SCHWEGLERS 
Winnintj  Chicks 

Z  AVAILABLE  ,\ 
f  the  Year  Around  9 

20  WORLD’S  RECORDS 

FOR  SCHWEGLER'S  “THOR-O-BREDS"  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS,  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World’s  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  VETERANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG— 

Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred"  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


SCHWEDLERS 

HATCHERY 


BROOKSIOE 

LEGHORNS 

BRjOOKSXSX  First,  second  and  fourth  high 

- hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 

-  the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1941- 

45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 

|  Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Graybill's  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

OUR  QUALITY  AND 
BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 
YOU  “BETTER  CHICKS” 

NO  EGGS  BOUGHT 

E.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALL  MATING 
BRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 
Write  Today. 

J.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEO. 


JUNIATA 
cfitS  LEGHORNS 


COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100. 

Our  31st  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS. 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


N.  J.-U.  S.  APPROVED 

Breeders  STATE  Pullorum  Tested 
5  POPULAR  BREEDS  — 2  CROSSES 
Quality  Maintained  Through  34  Years 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
BOX  41-R,  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  A  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckis. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Park's  Strain  Bar.  Bocks .  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp'l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire  Reds.  All  breeds 
Straight  Run  or  Sexed.  Breeders  Bloodtested  and  culled 
Carefully  selected  for  heavy  weight  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  flock  average.  Shipments  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  week.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our  FREE 
illustrated  catalog  and  prices  describing  our  stock 
and  Hatchery. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MOTHER  MILLER 


ICKS 


FAMOUS  LAYERS  SINCE  /SI 2 


l  wo  big  hatcheries;  34  years  experience:  our  own 
breeding  farm.  Hardy,  northern-bred  stock.  We 
ship  AIR  EXPRESS!  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  prices.  The  Miller  Hatchery,  Department  55. 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  or  Madison  I.  YViseonsin. 
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Milk  and  Dairy  News 


MILK  BILLS  BEFORE  NEW  YORK 
LEGISLATURE 

Senator  Vincent  Corrou  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Frank  Emma,  both  from  Oneida 
County,  have  introduced  a  set  or 
milk  bills  that  merit  the  strong 
support  of  all  dairymen,  regardless  ol 
organization.  First,  there  are,^wo  bills 
to  amend  Sections  258-c  and  258-]  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law,  so 
as  to  break  the  big  dealer  monopoly 
grip  on  issuing  licenses  to  new  dealers, 
and  granting  permits  to  producers  to 
change  from  one  plant  to  another.  These 
two  legislators  have  also  introduced 
six  bills  to  repeal  and  amend  certain 
sections  of  the  Co-operative  Corpo¬ 
rations  Law  which  have  always  been 
used  by  officials,  particularly  of  the  large 
cooperatives,  to  intimidate  members 
and  keep  them  “in  line.”  Probably  the 
most  important  Carrou-Emma  measure 
introduced  is  a  bill  to  compel  monthly 
accountings  by  dairy  cooperatives  to 
their  members.  This  is  a  bill  on  which 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  dispute  or 
opposition,  except  perhaps  from  certain 
officials  who  would  not  like  the  idea 
of  telling  their  members  everything 
about  their  activities  in  the  way  of 
receipts  and  expenses.  The  fact  is  that 
few  cooperatives  render  satisfactorily 
detailed  reports  to  their  producers  and, 
as  a  result,  nobody  but  the  management 
knows  what  is  going  on.  This  is  not 
true  cooperation  and  since  many  man¬ 
agements  have  not  chosen  to  perform 
this  duty  voluntarily,  this  bill  should  be 
passed  in  order  to  compel  officers  of 
dairy  cooperatives  to  make  a  clear 
and  detailed  accounting  of  all  income 
and  outgo. 


FARM  INTERESTS  DISREGARDED 

Here  are  two  notices  I  received  from 
the  Market  Administrator’s  Office  in 
New  York  City;  the  first,  a  notice  dated 
Dec.  14,  about  submitting  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Order  not  later  .  than 
Dec.  28,  arrived  on  Dec.  26;  and  the 
second,  a  notice  about  hearing  dates 
and  places,  dated  Jan.  9,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  Jan.  11.  You’ll  see  there  is  no 
date  postmarked  on  the  envelope  with 
the  first  notice.  The  second  envelope 
was  dated  Jan.  10. 

I  am  an  independent  producer,  and 
am  interested  in  what  goes  on  in  this 
Federal  Order  business,  but  how  could 
I  have  possibly  suggested  any  changes 
when  I  didn’t  get  the  first  notice  until 
just  two  days  before  the  deadline  for 
putting  in  amendments?  t.  p.  v. 

Wayne  County,  Penna. 

Both  envelopes  addressed  to  T.  P.  V. 
bore  a  postal  meter  postmark,  but  the 
first  envelope  was  an  open-end  type 
and  was  mailed  third  class  for  a  cent 
and  a  half;  thus  no  date  line  was  re¬ 
quired.  The  second  notice  was  mailed 
first  class  for  three  cents,  and  carried 
ci  dcitc  line. 

Even  though  the  ,  Administrator’s 
office  claims  that  the  mailing  of  this 
first  notice  was  delayed  due  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  help  and  the  Christmas  rush, 
we  find  it  hard  to  swallow  this  excuse. 
The  law  requires  that  a  notice  of 
hearing  be  given  to  every  milk  producer 
who  does  not  belong  to  a  dairy  co¬ 
operative  that  votes  its  members  as 
a  unit.  Yet  the  officials  in  charge  chose 
to  send  out  the  most  important  notice 
—  namely,  specifying  the  last  day  on 
which  to  file  amendments — by  third 
class  mail.  Whether  by  doing  so,  they 
realized  that  no  date  of  mailing  was 
required  to  be  stamped  on  the  envelope, 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  certainly  a 
convenient  means  of  avoiding  any  evi¬ 


dence  against  them,  in  case  of  a  future 
complaint  or  inquiry,  that  the  notice 
was  mailed  too  late  to  be  of  any 
value  to  dairymen.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  the  persons  in  charge  knew  there 
was  no  possibly -slower  mail  than  third 
class.  Yet  the  important  notice  was  sent 
third  class  and  the  second,  less  im¬ 
portant  notice  was  mailed  first  class, 
and  received  with  20  days  to  spare  be¬ 
fore  the  first  hearing. 

Government  officials  often  express 
themselves  as  concerned  about  the 
waning  interest  of  producers  in  the 
Federal  Milk  Order.  Aside  from  the 
basic  reason  that  the  Federal  Order 
was  originally  devised,  written  and 
sponsored  by  dealers  and  their  affiliates, 
little  effort  has  been  made  by  anyone 
to  encourage  really  active  producer 
participation.  Producers,  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  cooperatives,  are  deprived  by 
law  of  their  vote  in  any  referendum, 
and  the  attempts  made  to  change  this 
law  have  been  pressured  to  one  side. 
Now  comes  T.  P.  V.’s  case  as  another 
reason  to  explain  why  dairymen  feel 
resentment  at  the  way  they  are  ^con¬ 
tinually  being  pushed  around.  No  matter 
what  the  reason  for  the  delay  was, 
whether  a  case  of  oversight  or  plain 
deliberateness,  T.  P.  V.  might  well,  with 
a  skillful  lawyer,  successfully  urge  the 
invalidity  of  the  entire  hearing  because 
it  was  conducted  without,  giving  him,  a 
producer,  the  timely  notice  required 
by  statute.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  other  dairymen  also 
received  their  notices  about  the  -Same 
time  that  T.  P.  V.  did. 


SEEKS  TEST  OF  CONN.  MILK  LAW 

Garrett  Burkitt,  of  Connecticut,  in  a 
letter  to  State’s  Attorney  General 
William  L.  Hadden,  has  requested  him 
to  restrain  the  State  Milk  Adminis¬ 
trator,  D.  O.  Hammerberg,  from  apply¬ 
ing  the  existing  law,  which  permits  the 
prices  paid  to  producers  by  small  dis¬ 
tributors  to  be  determined  from  butter- 
fat  tests  of  three  samples  taken  in  30 
days.  Mr.  Burkitt  stated  that  the  law 
is  unconstitutional  and  that  a  previous 
case  was  so  ruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  for  the  same  reason. 
He  further  claims  that  the  present  law 
fails  to  consider  the  natural  variation 
in  butterfat  content  from  day  to  day 
in  individual  cows  and  herds.  The  law, 
which  is  now  in  effect,  requires  that 
the  butterfat  content  by  measured  from 
three  samples  during  a  period  of  one 
month,  and,  Mr.  Burkitt  insists,  this  is 
not  a  fair  basis  for  pricing  all  the  milk 
sold  during  a  month.  If  .the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  law  is  not  questioned 
by  the  Attorney  General,  Burkitt  pro¬ 
poses  to  bring  such  an  action  himself, 
as  a  citizen  and  a  licensed  tester. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  replying  to 
Mr.  Burkitt’s  letter,  said  he  doubts 
his  authority  to  bring  a  suit  to  test 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  unless 
and  until  a  legally  constituted  state 
agency  should  request  it;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
represent  the  Milk  Administrator. 

The  record  seems  to  be  that 
Commissioner  Hammerberg  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  passage  of  a  law  to  fix 
prices  for  farmers’  milk.  Indications 
seem  to  be  that  the  milk  distributors 
have  in  Mr.  Hammerberg  an  official  in 
the  Connecticut  State  department,  but 
that  dairy  farmers  have  no  such 
spokesman.  They,  however,  have  a 
friend  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Burkitt  will  lose  no  time  in  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  again  test  the  milk  dealers 
personal  law. 


Stalemate  in  the  Meat  Strike 

In  order  to  get  the  striking  packing 
house  workers  back  on  the  job  before 
the  fact-finding  committee  makes  its 
report,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander¬ 
son  has  had  to  practically  guarantee  that 
their  demands  for  an  immediate  wage 
increase  of  17.5  cents  per  hour  would 
be  granted.  Unless  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  reveals  that  the  packers  can  pay 
this  wage  increase,  then  the  money  can 
be  obtained  only  by  increasing  9011- 
sumer  prices,  reducing  livestock  prices, 
or  by  more  subsidies.  Packers  claim 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  price 
advance  in  wages,  and  that  for  every 
cent  of  hourly  wage  increase  allowed, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  have 
an  additional  spread  of  four  cents  for 
each  hundredweight  of  dressed  meat 
handled,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
42  cents  for  each  100  pounds  liveweight 
of  all  livestock  bought,  based  on  an 
hourly  wage  increase  of  17.5  cents  per 
hour.  There  is  no  reason  why  livestock 
farmers  should  be  asked  or  expected 
to  pay  this  bill. 

The  principal  weakness  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  program  is  that  at  best  it 
is  only  a  temporary  expedient,  because 
it  is  based  on  the  false  principle  that 
we  are  still  engaged  in  a  shooting  war. 
How  long  this  fiction  can  be  kept  up, 
no  one  seems  to  know,  but  it  cannot 
be  continued  indefinitely.  When  the 
government  relinquishes  its  emergency 
powers,  what  then  will  be  the  status 
of  the  meat  industry?  It  can  be  argued 
we  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we 


come  to  it,  but  it  would  be  far  better 
to  face  the  situation  now  as  it  exists, 
and  by  the  removal  of  price  controls 
place  the  meat  business  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  industry.  If  capital  and  labor 
are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  settle  their 
differences,  continual  postponement  by 
official  interference,  plus  bigger  and 
better  subsidies,  will  only  aggravate 
an  already  bad  situation. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card . .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin . .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson. . . .- .  2.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . ......* -  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sslcs 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Delicious  Tree  Ripened 

ORANGES  &  GRAPEFRUIT 

Rushed  to  You  by  Fast  Express  the 
Day  they  are  picked  to  reach  You 
while  still  fresh  and  luscious. 

• 

MIXED  BASKETS 
Bushel  $4.95 
Half  Bushel  $2.85 
EXPRESS  PREPAID 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

MAIL  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO 

ROBERT  L.  NEWMAN  CO. 

Haines  City,  Florida 

REFERENCE:  STATE  BANK  OF  HAINES  CITY 


Big 

FREE 

Catalog 


ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens, 
now  available  in  America. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

IMP— THE  WORLD  PREMIER  CHIMNEY  CLEANER 

Prevents  and  puts  out  chimney  fires  instantly.  Saves 
fueF,  gives  a  warm,  comfortable  home,  aids  cooking. 
No  smell,  mess  or  dirt,  no  dangerous  flame  or  ex¬ 
plosion.  Endorsed  and  used  by  fire  departments  every¬ 
where.  Approved  by  Connecticut  State.  Over  50  years 
faithful  service.  Avoid  useless  imitations.  Insist  on 
IMP.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  give  us  his 
name  and  address.  Send  $1.25  for  two  packaaes,  $2.37 
for  four,  or  $3.50  for  six  packages,  including  all 
postage  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Agent  and  dealer  inquiries  invited. 

F.  C.  FOARD  A  CO.,  Box  481,  Dept.  R,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


Put  color  in  your  home  with  I 
Penn  Wall  papers.  Original  | 
patterns,  high  quality  paper.  Free 
catalog  with  large  samples.  The 
prices  are  low,  the  postage  | 
prepaid. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 

Dept.  98, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


QUIT  T1  350  beautiful  floral  prints:  Pattern 
VJ  A  JLi  A  Book;  Instructions;  and  Pothoider; 
PffTf  ire  all  for  $1.50.  Send  25c  for  large 
“  lajvljij  packet  of  samples.  No  C.  O.  D.  s. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh,  1206  Monroe,  Wichita  Falls  (9),  Tex. 


SNOW  PLOWS  —  Easily  fit  any  ear  bumper. 
Quickly  plow  any  driveway.  Now  in  stock.  $65. 

J.  D.  NEVILLE  -  FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


New  Veterinary  Books 

"Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company.  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  175, 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

WANTED:  Reliable  home  for  elderly  Christian  wmifa. 

nursing  care  preferred.  Write  rates  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  BOX  2952,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pound9,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 
crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  T. _ 

AVERY'S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey;  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.60, 
10  lbs.  $3.00,  prepaid.  H.  3.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

PURE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre» 

paid  3rd  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind);  10  lbs.,  $1.15  prepaid.  Bill  Sossel,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y, _ _______ 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  Grapefruit,  $2.00; 

Tangerines,  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Ramsey, 
Pomona  Park,  Fla. _ _______________ 

TREE  Ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed,  $2.90 
bushel.  Not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw,  1012  15th  St, 
Bradenton,  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  Home  canned  chicken  with  bone,  best 
grade  fowl  used.  6  jars  $13;  12  jars  $24.  2  lbs. 
net.  R.  Pryce,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

POTTERS  Sunkist  Honey.  Goldenrod  blend.  Contains 
no  strong  flavored  honey.  One  5-lb.  pail,  prepaid, 
$1.50.  Case  of  6  5-lb.  jars  by  express,  collect,  $6,66. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Bartholo- 
mew  and  Potter,  Moriey,  N,  Y. _ 

HERB  Teas  are  healthful.  Peppermint  jeaf  tea  $1.25 
lb.;  catnip  tea  $1.10  lb.;  huckleberry  leaf  tea  $1 
lb. ;  strawberry  leaf  tea  $l  lb. ;  raspberry  leaf  tea 
$1  lb. ;  alfalfa  tea  60c  lb.  Compounds  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Roy  Owles,  P.  O.  BOX  428,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  River  Fruit:  Exceptionally  good;  direct  from 
groves.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit,  $3.90;  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.10;  half 
Marsh  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.40;  oranges,  $4.60. 
Half  bushels  %  of  foregoing  prices.  On  single  sliip- 
ments  of  5  bushels  or  more  to  one  address,  20  cents 
per  bushel  discount.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 

SAVE  sugar  coupons,  ’  order  5  lb.  can  dark  maple 
sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Jet.  Vermont. 

DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed 
$4.35  bu.,  half  $2.65.  Prepaid.  James  lumber. 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 

TREE  ripened  grapefruit,  $3  per  bushel,  express 
collect,  H,  Foster,  Port  Orange,  Florida. _ 

FRESH  Black  walnut  meats.  Pound  $1.50;  2  lbs. 
$2.85  postpaid.  Glessner  Korn  R.  1,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

APPLES,  third  Golden  Delicious,  two-thirds  Red 
Rome.  Best  flavor  and  condition,  %  bushel  or  bushel 
$3.25  or  $6.25  plus  express,  near  by  41  cents  or  46 
cents  more  further,  or  express  collect.  Order  with 
check  or  money  order.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  Pough- 
keepsie.  New  York. _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED;  Old  guns,  pistols  and  mechanical  toy 
banks.  Give  description  and  price.  Joseph  Marron  Jr., 
260  Gardner  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  - _ 

COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  earpets 
Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazelton,  JPa. 

WANTED:  Portable  iron-barred  partitions  for  young 
stock  pens,  P.  O.  BOX  41,  Washingtonville,  N,  Y. 
WANTED:  Dry  field  corn,  shelled  or  on  cob  in  large 

quantities.  Also  10-15  tons  of  oats.  Mahrapo  Farms. 
Mahwah,  N.  J. _ _ _ ' 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor,  factory  or  homemade;  any 
horsepower.  Berthold  Neynaher,  Flatland  Ave.,  E 
100,  Canarsie,  Brooklyn  12,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor,  outboard  motor,  mower 

bar.  Neubeck,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Ireland  saw  mill  and  winch  for  Caterpillar 

30,  Sed  Shepard,  Holley,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

HAND  knit  infants  wear,  ladies  crocheted  shawls 
and  fancy  knit  mittens.  Write  for  price  list.  Mrs. 
H.  Carl  Brown,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  DEERE  model  B  tractor,  steel  wheels,  any 
demonstration  here.  W.  Carlsen,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WANTED :  A  one  horse  disc  barrow.  Clark  Hill, 
Deer  Isle,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE:  Deleo  lighting  plant,  32  volt  gasoline 

generator  charger,  16  Exide  wet  cell  batteries,  2 
years  old.  Charles  Lay,  R.  D.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Cherry  full  width  poster  bed,  bureau  and 
shaving  mirror;  give  description  condition  and  price. 
444  Teece  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. _ " 

WANTED:  Sickle  bar  mower  for  standard  twin  garden 
tractor.  Mensinger,  White  Horse  Pike,  Atco,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Nearly  new  Pioneer  No.  10  poultry  picker 
and  new  Johnson  Universal  picker.  Good  discounts. 
Also  one  man  chain  power  saw.  Carlton  Loomis. 
Bainbridge,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE :  Large  quantity  of  mixed  timothy  and 
grass  hay,  good  quality,  cured  and  stored  in  good 
shape,  part  field  baled,  part  baled  from  mow  with 
field  baler.  D.  L.  Bliss,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  2  unit  DeLaval  milking  machine  with 
No.  25  pump  and  motor;  price  $295.  Write  or 
telephone  White  Tree  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Huntington,  N,  Y.  Tel.  Huntingtton  432. 

FOR  SALE;  25  tons  baled  mixed  clover  timothy 
hay.  Gedat  R.  3,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  74895. 

WANTED :  Fordson  tractor  with  magneto,  must  be 
in  good  condition.  BOX  2936,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEES  —  Italian  or  Caucasian  package;  2  lbs.  $4.25; 

3  lbs.,  $5.25.  queens  included;  booked  full  till  May 
20;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE;  Very  good  steel  tired  buggy  complete 
with  fop.  Either  shafts  or  pole.  Single  and  double 
driving  harness.  Reasonable.  R.  A.  Woodworth,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  John  Deere  model  B  tractor;  also  wind 
charger.  BOX  2950,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


CRAINE  Natco  tiles  are  strong,  dense— without 
equal  for  lifetime  permanence.  Designed  with 
extra  deep  channel,  the  pull  of  reinforcement  comes 
on  the  tile—  not  on  the  mortar  joint. 

Multiple  dead  air  spaces  provide  insulation.  Each 
partition  intersected  by  dead  air  spaces.  No  through 
frost  lines.  Jamb  tile  door  casings  never  rot,  sag, 
warp  or  rust.  Heavy  galvanized  iron,  self-anchoring 
sleeves  cover,  strengthen,  and  protect  reinforcing. 
Ask  about  availabilities  now! 

Craine’s  extensive  manufacture  of  both  wood  and 
masonry  silos  assures  you  of  wider  choice 
and  quicker  delivery. 

-  .  Write  for  complete  infortna- 
Th/>0  "T/rfr/ah  don  on  Craine  Natco  silos. 
fi/lSMsC  Send  coupon  now! 

CRAINE,  INC.  226  Taft  St„  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  illustrated 
folder  on  Craine  Natco  Silos. 

NAME  ... .............  — - • 


ADDRESS . 
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HOW  WOULD  YOU  put  20  ingredients  together  to 
make  the  most  potent  feed?  First  you  would  find  out  the 
feeding,  value  of  each  ingredient — by  analysis  and  by  bio¬ 
logical  test  feedings.  Then  you  would  determine  how 
much  of  each  should  go  in  the  ton  of  feed.  You  would  try 
out  a  hundred  different  combinations,  with  actual  feed¬ 
ing  tests,  to  select  the  best  formula. 

That's  exactly  how  your  Park  &  Pollard  formula  was 
created.  It’s  a  proven  combination,  with  high  feeding 
value,  to  give  you  superior  results. 

tmXifV  Drop  a  card  for  your  free  copy  of 
*  our  new  64 -page  Poultry  Manual. 


BUT20 

WITH  PLENTY 

TO  GROW  ON! 


At  the  Boston 

The  98th  Annual  Boston  Poultry- 
Show,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  was  held 
at  the  Boston  Garden  January  16-20. 
There  were  6,000  entries,  including 
domestic  fowl,  turkeys,  water  fowl, 
bantams  and  pigeons.  Thirty-two 
states  were  represented  including 
California  and  Washington;  Canada 
also  had  birds  in  competition.  Special 
features  of  the  Show  were  the  4-H 
Club  exhibits,  the  Cockerel  Classic, 
bantams,  and  the  greatest  water  fowl 
exhibit  ever  shown  at  Boston.  This 
latter  display  was  a  special  meet  of 
the  American  Water  Fowl  Association. 
A  “beauty”  contest  was  judged  by 
Norman  Rockwell,  noted  artist.  A  4-H 
Club  member,  Harry  Rahm  of  Barring¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  won  top  award  with 
a  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerel.  Commer- 
cila  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  many 
featured  new  equipment.  Battery- 
brooders  and  laying  cages  were  shown 


The  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel  that 
was  selected  as  most  artistic  bird  at 
Boston  Poultry  Show.  It  is  owned  by 
Harry  Rahm,  Barrington,  Mass.,  13  year 
old  4-H  Club  exhibitor. 

for  the  first  time  since  the  war  started. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that  we  may 
soon  see  plenty  of  equipment  available. 
The  tops  were  as  follows: 

Super  Grand  Champion  of  Show,  Dark 
Brahma  cock  owned  by  H.  Preston 
Merchant,  Owego,  N.  Y.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Meat  Class,,  White  Americans, 
owned  by  Ellery  Metcalf,  Saugus, 
Mass.  Reserve  Champion  Meat  Class, 
White  Cornish,  owned  by  Dr.  C.  A. 


Poultry  Show 


White,  Jr.  Wakefield,  R.  I.  Champion 
Large  Fowl,  Dark  Brahma  cock  owned 
by  H.  Preston  Merchant.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Bantam,  Black  Breasted  Red 
Modern  Game  Bantam  cockerel,  owned 
by  T.  C.  Riehards,  Rockland,  Mass. 
Grand  Champion  Baby  Chicks,  New 
Hampshires  owned  by  Christie  Poultry 
Farms,  Kingston,  N.  H.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Turkey,  White  Holland  hen,  owned 
by  Sunset  Acres,  Jas.  G.  McLean,  No 
Attleboro,  Mass.  Grand  Champion 
Waterfowl,  African  goose,  owned  by 
Chas  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 
Grand  Champion  Duck,  White  Indian 
Runner,  owned  by  Menno  Shantz,  Ayr 
Ontario.  Most  Beautiful  Bird  (from  the 
artist’s  viewpoint),  Rhode  Island  Red 
owned  by  Harry  Rahm,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Best  Game  Bantam  (winner 
of  the  J.  Hart  Welch  Memorial),  T.  C 
Richards  with  Black  Breasted  Red 
Modern  Game.  Champion  R.  I.  Red 
Female,  (winner  of  the  W.  H.  Card 
Memorial)  hen  owned  by  Donald  Tuttle. 
Columbia,  Conn.  Champion  R.  I.  Red 
Male,  (winner  of  the  Lester  Tompkins 
Memorial),  cock  owned  by  John  Gaver 
Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Best  Asiatic’ 
(winner  of  the  Hallenbeck  appreciation 
trophy),  Dark  Brahma  cock  owned  by 
H.  Preston  Merchant,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

First  place  winners  in  $1000  National 
Cockerel  Classic:  Barred  Rocks:  Chas. 
G.  Wolf,  Milwaukee,  Wise.;  White 
Rocks:  L.  C.  Bonfoey,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.; 
R.  I.  Reds:  Harold  Tompkins,  Concord 
Mass.;  New  Hampshires:  K.  E.  Bowles’ 
Canisteo,  N.  Y.;  White  Leghorns:  Glen- 
wm  Poultry  Farm.  Waynesville,  Ohio- 
any  other  standard  variety:  W.  b’ 
Archer,  Cochituate,  Mass. — White  Wyan- 
dottes. 


A— Pullorum  Clean  or  Passed:  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks— -H.  F.  Sargent,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  score  99%.  Rhode  Island. 
Reds— Wm.  J.  Mathieu,  Grafton.  Mass., 
98.  New  Hampshires— Christie  Poultry 
Farm,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  99%.  White 
Wyandottes— Byamgee  Poultry  Farm, 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  91%.  White  Rock- 
White  Wyandotte  —  Byamgee  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  88 % .  Broadbreasts — Brook- 
side  Poultry  Farm,  Woodbridge,  Conn., 
92%.  Barred  Rock -New  Hampshire — 
Christie  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N..  H., 
99  2/8.  Class  B  —  Breeder  Hatchery: 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Wm.  J 
Mathieu,  98%.  Rhode  Island  Reds— Wm. 
J.  Mathieu,  98  2/8.  New  Hampshires — 
Alger  Farms,  Brockton,  Mass.,  99  2/8. 
White  Americans  —  Phil  Menard, 
Saugus,  Mass.,  80%.  Broadbreasts  — 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  97  4/8,  Class  C  —  Commercial 
Hatchery:  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks— 
Wm.  J.  Mathieu,  96  6/8,  New  Hamp. 
shires—  Rayolyn  Poultry  Farm,  No 
Stomngton,  Conn.,  97 Y».  Rhode  Island 
Reds— Wm.  J.  Mathieu,  Grafton,  Mass., 
98  2/8.  Poults:  White  Hollands — Warren 
D.  Johnson,  Nottingham,  Pa.,  99  6/8. 

T.  B.  Charles 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass; 


The  chicks  that  are  backward,  - 
slow  developing,  will  be  the  culls 
next  fall.  Culls  cost  feed  and 
money. 

Give  your  chicks  a  kick  in  the 
fluff — with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-min.  It  supplies  tonics  that  stim¬ 
ulate  appetite,  helps  turn  feed  into 


better  chicks.  It  supplies  min¬ 
erals  for  bone,  and  body  tissue. 

You  can’t  afford  to  take  it  easy 
in  the  chicken  business.  Buy 
good  chicks.  See  to  it  that  they 
grow  into  good  hens.  We  think 
Pan-a-min  will  help — get  Pan-a- 
min  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN — for  growing  trim 


In  the  Connecticut  Hills 

This  is  one  day  when  I  would  not 
change  places  with  any  one  I  know,  not 
even  for  the  luxury  and  convenience  of 
an  apartment  with  heat,  light  and  run¬ 
ning  water.  No,  city  folks  are  missing 
something  very  real  this  morning. 
Twelve  inches  of  snow  fell  last  night, 
softly  and  quietly,  and  our  little  world 
is  beautiful.  Every  branch  and  twig 
is  loaded  with  soft  whiteness;  the  hill¬ 
side  across .  the  road  with  a  blue-gray 
sky  for  background  and  our  west 
kitchen  window  as  a  frame,  make  a 
breath-taking  lovely  picture  as  the  sun 
comes  up  over  the  other  hill. 

Many  times  I  have  blessed  the  man 
who  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  built 
this  kitchen  lean-to  with  windows  on 
both  east  and  west,  so  there  is  always 
something  interesting  to  watch.  To 
be  sure,  when  the  thermometer  drops 
to  zero  and  the  wind  blows  a  gale, 
our  thoughts  are  pretty  much  taken  up 
with  the  prosaic  matters  of  coal  and 
wood.  But  I  still  maintain  we  need  the 
beauties  of  nature  to  keep  our  spirits 
healthy,  as  well  as  the  fuel  to  warm 
our  bodies.  And  just  to  prove  that  I 
can  do  something  besides  rhapsodize 
over  the  wonders  of  a  snowstorm,  I 
sneaked  out  this  morning  before  the 
others  were  dressed,  and  started  in 
clearing  paths.  Husband  and  son  were 
not  at  all  happy  over  the  idea.  “No 
job  for  a  woman,”  they  said,  and  they 
promptly  took  the  shovel  away.  Just 
the  same,  it  was  good  exercise. 

We  have  been  having  such  fun  feed¬ 
ing  the  birds.  Sometimes  housework 
lags.  I  forget  what  I  should  be  doing 
as  I  watch  them.  We  have  a  feeding 
tray  in  the  backyard  where  they  eat 
up  one  or  two  sunflower  heads  a  day, 
besides  scraps.  So  that  we  can  watch 
them  close  by,  we  have  hung  grape¬ 
fruit  shells  on  a  rosebush  by  the  living 
room  window.  Very  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  chickadees  were  there  clinging 
to  the  edge  and  trying  to  scrape  off 
four  inches  of  snow  to  reach  the  crumbs. 
We  just  counted  20  birds  in  the  rose¬ 
bush;  we  are  never  lonely. 

This  Winter  has  been  pretty  cold, 
with  snow  on  the  ground  most  of  the 
time.  In  fact,  we  had  deep  snows  be¬ 
fore  the  garden  was  frozen,  so  we 
were  not  able  to  mulch  the  strawberries 
until  last  month.  We  had  a  real  old- 


fashioned  January  thaw,  a  welcome  re¬ 
lief  from  the  cold,  and  a  chance  to 
spade  up  a  plot  for  early  garden.  We 
picked  pansies  and  dandelion  blossoms 
on  January  12,  and  dug  carrots  and 
parsnips.  Never  were  the  parsnips  so 
delicious,  tender  and  sweet  as  sugar. 
Can  it  be  the  compost  that  makes  the 
difference?  It  seems  like  a  miracle  to 
me,  all  the  garbage,  weeds  and  rubbish 
we  put  on  the  piles,  receiving  in  re¬ 
turn  a  fertilizer  which  grows  superior 
vegetables.  Truly,  if  we  but  use  a  little 
thought,  nothing  need  be  wanted. 

Billy  came  in  a  while  ago  with  the 
announcement,  “Sorry,  but  no  more 
milk  until  March.”  I  miss  Billy’s  smile 
as  much  as  the  good  rich  milk  he 
brought  to  us.  Now  we  have  to  go  to 
the  village  for  milk,  and  as  the  family 
car  is  laid  up,  -that  means  walk.  It’s  a 
beautiful  walk  down  the  hill  and 
through  the  woods;  makes  me  feel  fit. 
and  I  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  and  beauty  of  our  woods  in 
Winter  as  I  never  could  if  driving 
down  i;i  a  car.  You  see  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  city  folks  are  missing  some¬ 
thing? 

I  am  trying  to  be  very  strong-minded 
this  year  in  regard  to  seed  and  nursery 
catalogs,  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
Winter  reading.  But  why  do  they  have 
to  be  so  attractive?  r.  h.  s. 


Book  Note 

What  is  Farming?  —  By  Gustave  E. 
Larson  and  Walter  Magnes  Teller.  Many 
returned  service  men,  and  others  too, 
are  thinking  of  buying  a  farm  and 
taking  up  farming  as  a  mode  of  life. 
This  recently  published  book  gives 
much  useful  information  that  is  well 
worthy  of  study.  It  supplies  information 
valuable  to  the  beginner,  and  also  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  business  of 
farming.  The  material  discussed  is 
rather  factual,  but  it  is  well  arranged 
and  accurate  in  its  compilations  and 
discussions.  There  are  399  pages,  di¬ 
vided  into  six  parts,  which  include, 
farming  as  a  living  and  a  way  of  life, 
the  base  of  all  agriculture,  kinds  of 
farming,  building  and  tools,  planning 
and  managing,  and  the  opportunities 
of  farming  and  getting  started.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.95  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 
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LOW-COST  •  FIRE-SAFE 


Whether  you  need  a  barn,  a  storage  or  utility7 
building,  an  implement  or  vehicle  garage  or  a 
weather  shelter,  there's  a  Stran-Steel  “Quon- 
set”  to  meet  your  needs  at  low  cost. 

Structures  of  three  different  sizes  are  avail¬ 
able,  in  any  length  desired;  each  is  adaptable 
to  almost  any  farming  need.  Stran-Steel  fram¬ 
ing  makes  possible  quick  and  easy  erection.  A 
patented  nailing  groove  in  studs  and  joists 
permits  steel  covering  to  be  nailed  on  by  ordi¬ 
nary  hammer-and-nail  methods.  The  all-steel 
construction  is  fire-safe,  termite-proof,  free 
from  sagging,  warping  or  rotting,  and  provides 
greater  protection  against  wind  and  weather. 

For  further  information,  see  your  local 
Stran-Steel  “Quonset”  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


DETROIT  26 


PENOBSCOT  BUILDING 


UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 


Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  breeding— buy  Hubbard’s  balanced - 
bred  New  Hampshires.  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities— outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  production  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- breds  for  heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


DOUGl ASTON 


’S'R.I.REDS&CROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  rigid  progeny  breed¬ 
ing,  and  Contest  work, 
mean*  high  production, 
larger  body,  egg  size  (wit¬ 
ness  our  342  egg,  370.05 
pt.  hen,  year  ago).  16 
yrs.  breeding.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Str.  run  or 
sexed ;  delivery  dates  kept. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Dou&l 

MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazing  healthy  chicks 
from  proven  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs.  Our  famous 
B.  L  Reds  crossed  with 
best  of  Barred  Rock  males. 
Tube  tested  for  Pullorum 
— Straight-run  or  sexed. 
We  deliver  as  promised. 


HUGHES  FOUNDATION 
BREEDING  FARM  CHICKS 

AUTHORIZED  REPRODUCER 

PARMENTER  REDS 

Also  —  Both  Crosses.  B.  Bocks  and  N,  Hampshires 

Maximum  Profit  Quality  Stock 

Send  card  now  for  our  Breeding  Chart  and  price 
list.  It  doesn't  pay  to  delay  with 

PARMENTERS 

30  YEARS  THE  BEST 

BERNAKDSTON.  MASS. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— Also  sexed,  started. 
46  years  Breeder  guarantee  of  duality. 

Bowden  Wyandotte  Farm,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Highest  Quality  White  Leghorns, 
also  N.H.  Beds  and  White  Bocks.  Write  for  Literature 

and  prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


spm 


R.I.  REDS— R.O.P.  and  U.S.  CERTIFIED 
Production  bred,  trapnested,  contest 
proven.  Headed  by  R.O.P.  Males  from 
progeny  tested  dams  210-331  egg  records. 
BARRED  ROCKS— ROCK  'N'  RED  CROSS. 
U.  S.  Approved — Fast  growth,  feathering, 
vigor — broiler,  egg  profits.  98%  livability 
2  weeks  guarantee. 

5000  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Hatches  weekly.  Expert  Sexing 
Catalog,  Price  List,  FREE. 
Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


“CAPONS 

C  TRI C  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket 

do  it.  No  cutting,  tearing,  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Geo.  Beuoy,  No,  22  Cedar  Vale,  Kans. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  will  be  in  the  market  for  baby 
chicks  and  would  be  glad  to  have  your 
suggestions  so  that  we  can  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  flock.  How  about  blood-testing 
and  pullorum  disease?  Can  you  tell  us 
something  that-  will  help  us  in  our 
selections?  e.  e.  y. 

Pennsylvania 

In  order  to  be  assured,  as  far  as 
assurance  is  possible,  that  you  will  have 
a  satisfactory  flock  of  chickens,  our 
oft-repeated  advice  still  holds  good,  and 
is  again  put  on  the  record.  When  buy¬ 
ing  chicks,  pick  out  good,  reliable 
hatcheries.  Read  their  advertisements 
and  literature  carefully  and  thoroughly. 
Note  what  is  said  about  the  stock,  about 
blood-testing,  pullorum  and  other  dis¬ 
eases.  From  our  correspondence  we  find 
many  readers  are  misled  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  “blood-tested,”  which  appears 
in  various  advertisements  and  catalogs. 
They  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
statement  is  an  assurance  that  the 
chicks  will  be  immune  to  pullorum 
disease  and  other  incidental  diseases  of 
baby  chicks.  When  chicks  arrive  and 
die  off  quickly,  surprise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  result,  and  the  poultryman  de¬ 
cides  he  has  been  cheated.  Perhaps  he 
has,  but,  had  he  properly  understood 
how  to  discriminate  between  dealers, 
the  disappointment  and  loss  could  have 
been  eliminated  to  a  great  extent. 
Blood-testing,  when  properly  and  per¬ 
fectly  conducted  under  State  super¬ 
vision,  serves  as  a  protection  for  chick 
buyers.  But  that  alone  is  not  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  chicks  will  not  pick  up 
diseases  while  in  transit,  or  become  ill 
from  infected  grounds  and  improper 
equipment  after  they  are  received  by 
the  customer.  Many  hatcheries  con¬ 
duct  their  own  blood-testing  operations. 
The  work  may  be  done  hastily,  or  by 
careless  and  incompetent  testers.  The 
best  sources  from  which  to  buy  your 
stock  are  hatcheries,  which  not  only 
have  State  supervision,  but  have  had 
it  for  years,  and  which  have  made  their 
selections  by  rigidly  eliminating  all  re¬ 
actors.  Year  after  year  selection  and 
elimination  give  strong  stock. 

Where  there  has  been  complete  test¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  several  years,  a 
flock  may  be  considered  fully  blood- 
tested.  It  takes  at  least  two  to  three 
years  for  the  testing  to  be  effective 
to  any  satisfactory  degree.  The  safest 
policy  is  to  purchase  your  chicks  from 
flocks  officially  tested  over  a  period  of 
years.  Your  chances  then  for  producing 
and  developing  a  fine  flock  are  good, 
and  results  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 
Poor  quality  chicks  never  pay.  Buy  the 
best  chicks  you  can,  from  the  best 
stock  possible,  and  follow  up  the  ad¬ 
vice  in  our  previous  issue  in  the  housing 
and  care  of  them.  We  are  glad  to  help 
our  readers  adjust  their  difficulties,  but 
if  care  in  selection  is  taken  when  buying 
your  stock,  there  will  be  less  complaint. 


I  ordered  plants  from  a  nursery  house 
and  the  salesman  told  me  I  could  can¬ 
cel  the  order  if  I  found  I  could  not 
use  the  plants  and  sent  in  the  cancel¬ 
lation  a  month  before  the  date  set  for 
shipment.  Now  they  deny  this  and  de¬ 
mand  payment.  I  have  no  place  of  my 
own  to  plant  the  stock.  G.  M. 

New  Jersey 

When  a  salesman  takes  an  order  he 
is  allowed  a  commission.  If  any  money 
is  paid  him,  he  deducts  his  commission 
at  once.  If  the  goods  are  to  be  sent 
C.O.D.  the  nursery  advances  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  order  plainly  states  no 
cancellation  is  allowed  or  accepted,  and 
a  sales  agent  should  point  this  out  to 
a  customer.  Situations  may  arise,  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  use  the  nursery 
stock,  but  the  company  has  a  signed 
contract  and  may  refuse  to  consider  any 
cancellation.  This  must  be  understood 
when  giving  orders  for  merchandise  of 
any  kind.  In  this  case  the  nursery 
company  graciously  accepted  cancella¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  rely  wholly  on  an 
agent’s  promise.  Read  your  contract. 


Bernard  Schwartz,  Yonkers  produce 
man,  closed  up  business  in  October  1945 
and  notified  his  customers  he  could  not 
meet  his  obligations.  The  Creditors 
Committee  of  New  York  took  prompt 
action  and  hired  an  accountant  to  go 
over  the  books.  Schwartz  reacted  im¬ 
mediately.  He  is  said  to  have  negotiated 
a  loan  and  made  arrangements  to 
settle  with  $2,500  in  cash  and  the  bal¬ 
ance,  $7,000  in  notes  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  creditors  feel  this  settlement 
will  be  satisfactory.  It  is  expected  the 
procedure  in  this  case  will  discourage 
other  buyers  from  resorting  to  an  easy 
way  out  of  their  financial  difficulties. 
We  applaud  the  prompt  action  of  the 
committee. 


Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
collect  a  note  for  $325  given  me  by  a 
party  in  1933?  s.  M.  c. 

New  Jersey 

The  note  is  more  than  outlawed  and 
no  legal  action  can  be  taken  in  the 
matter.  The  debtor  ignores  all  demands 
for  payment.  It  is  wise  to  press  claims 
for  payment  on  debts  promptly.  The 
longer  they  run,  the  harder  it  is  to 
collect  them. 


In  your  January  5  issue  you  mention 
an  insurance  company,  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Life,  as  having  been  placed  in 
receivership  and  later  liquidated.  We 
have  a  policy  in  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wise.  Will  you  advise  if  it  is  this  com¬ 
pany  you  refer  to?  We  are  concerned 
about  this.  c.  M. 

New  Jersey 

This  editor  is  also  “concerned”  and 
regrets  very  much  the  error  in  omitting 
more  definite  description.  The  company 
referred  to  in  the  January  5  issue  was 
an  old  Omaha,  Nebr.  company,  out  of 
business  since  1933.  There  are  several 
sound  insurance  companies  using  the 
word  “Northwestern,”  none  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  defunct  concern  we 
mentioned.  An  apology  is,  therefore, 
due  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wise,  for 
the  unintentional  error.  It  is  a  sound, 
reputable  life  insurance  company  and 
we  have  had  no  complaints  against  it. 
We  thank  the  New  Jersey  Company’s 
agent  and  the  readers  who  called  our 
attention  to  the  matter. 

In  February  1944  I  bought  a  pair  of 
horses,  guaranteed  to  be  five  and  seven 
years  old,  young,  sound  and  true,  for 
$475.  The  party  bought  my  old  horses 
and  I  gave  him  $125  difference.  The 
seven  year  old  mare  was  slightly  wind 
broken,  but  the  seller  told  me  to  go 
on  and  use  her  and  he  would  replace 
her  if  she  did  not  get  over  it.  She  grew 
worse.  A  veterinarian  looked  her  over 
and  stated  she  had  a  bad  heart  and  was 
about  18  years  old.  The  five  year  old 
he  said  was  12  years  old.  I  feel  I  was 
cheated.  I  cannot  get  the  partv  to  make 
any  settlement.  I  do  not  believe  vou 
can  get  an  adjustment,  but  I  feel  ‘the 
story  may  help  some  others  to  be  more 
cautious  from  whom  they  buy.  c.  y. 

Pennsylvania 

Horse  deals  seem  to  be  in  a  class 
by  themselves  and  are  most  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  adjust.  In  this  case 
too  long  a  time  had  elapsed  and  we 
were  unable  to  get  even  a  reply  from 
the  dealer.  It  is  wise  to  have  an  ex¬ 
perienced  horse  man  along  to  judge 
the  horses  before  closing  a  deal. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  your- help.  Before  you  inter¬ 
ceded  these  people  were  very  aggressive 
and  insulting.  Immediately  upon  your 
participation  they  changed  their  tune. 
They  sent  postage  and  returned  the 
books.  f.  w.  w. 

New  York 

Here  was  a  complication  over  a  bill. 
Unordered  books  were  sent  and  in¬ 
sistent  demands  made  for  payment,  and 
it  took  considerable  correspondence  to 
get  the  difficulty  solved.  With  all  due 
appreciation  of  the  trouble  concerns 
have  had  with  new  and  inexperienced 
help,  we  still  believe  it  is  a  virtue  to 
err  on  the  side  of  charity  rather  than 
insist  on  a  pound  of  flesh  with  a 
dunning  bludgeon. 

Could  you  please  put  through  this 
claim?  I  took  a  black  silk  dress  to  the 
cleaner.  When  returned  it  had  large 
white  spots  on  the  skirt  and  I  could 
not  use  it.  It  was  practically  new  and 
had  no  spots  on  it  when  I  took  it  to 
be  cleaned.  l.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  disclaimed  responsi¬ 
bility  but  agreed  to  dye  the  dress. 
Cleaners  explain  that  in  cleaning  gar¬ 
ments,  heat  may  bring  out  stains,  which 
are  not  seen — perhaps  tea  or  ginger 
ale,  etc.  Blue  dresses  fade  to  red  from 
wearing;  or  from  gases  even  when  hang¬ 
ing  in  closets.  This  is  due  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  dyes.  Cleaners  advise 
marking  places  that  are  known  to  be 
stained.  They  state  materials  are  not 
as  good  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  during  the  war  cleaning  fluids  were 
of  poor  quality.  Therefore,  they  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  accept  full  responsibility. 

Last  Fall  I  sold  a  cord  of  good  hard 
wood  to  Otto  Kehn,  Green  Island,  N.  Y. 
I  was  to  have  $25  for  it.  He  was  not 
at  home  when  I  delivered  it  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  payment.  If 
you  can  collect  it  for  me  I  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it  very  much.  t.  p.  s. 

New  York 

Kehn  did  not  respond  to  requests  for 
payment.  Lawyers  were  equally  un¬ 
successful.  They  advise  that  Kehn  is 
considered  financially  irresponsible  and 
his  present  whereabouts  unknown.  We 
are  sorry  we  failed. 

Engineers  Group,  Inc.,  has  come  up 
against  the  law  and  three  of  its  officials 
were  convicted  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  It  is  said  they  had  obtained 
over  $60,000  from  clients  through 
“fantastic  lies,”  by  representing  that 
Engineers  Group,  Inc.  could  obtain 
government  contracts  for  them.  Pros¬ 
pective  “victims”  were  “steered”  to 
Washington  but,  it  is  alleged,  most  of 
the  money  had  been  spent  “to  get  more 
suckers.”  One  of  the  officials  was  al¬ 
ready  serving  a  sentence  for  sending 
fraudulent  securities  through  the  mails. 
A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial. 


Baled  Clover  Hay.  choice  timothy  and  mixed  hay. 
Wholesale,  in  carload  lots.  Write  for  quotations. 

H  i Merest  Farms,  Vienna  Road,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Subscribers *  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted— Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apnly  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 

Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS— DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily1!  stripping  afterwards;  six -day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  bIbo  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Hairy  Farms,  Union,  N,  J.  _ _ 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen— Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 

P,  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford.  Conn.  _ _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  88  AHerton  St..  Brookline  46,  Mass. 
WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old: 

salary  $130O-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in- 
crease ;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in¬ 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassalc  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y, 
WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  MonteUore  Sanitarium, 

Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y, - _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  u>  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  In  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  86  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  V  emon,  N.  Y.  _  - 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED;  Experienced  creamery  worker;  prefer  one 
with  knowledge  of  making  cottage  cheese  and  butter¬ 
milk.  BOX  2668.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Efficient  and  dependable  married  man  of 
good  habits  for  general  work  on  a  dairy  farm. 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle.  Good  bouse  and  top 
wages.  Position  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and 
schools.  Wife  occasional  part  time  help.  B.  W.  Howell, 
North  Branch,  N.  J.  Telephone  Somerville  177. 
SINGLE  Citizens  aB  form  hands  on  Institution  farm. 

No  milking.  $960  With  board,  room  and  laundry. 
48  hours  week,  holidays  vacations,  sick  care.  K.  J-*. 
Whitney,  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. 


WANTED*:  Experienced  horseman  who  can  ride,  drive 
and  show  saddle  horBcs  and  ponies.  Must  understand 
clipping,  conditioning  and  showing  in  New  England 
sales  stable.  Steady  position.  Top  salary.  Must  have 
good  references,  Paine’s  Block  Farm,  Franklin  Mssb. 
Tel.  433 


WANTED;  Clean,  tidy  woman  for  pantry  work  In 
small  Country  Institution.  Good  home,  fair  wages. 
BOX  2810,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUA  .OW,  •,,v"  . _  -- 

BEEKEEPER  to  help  with  bees,  extracted  honey. 

Season,  March -November.  Write  Lavem  Depew, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

MANAGER  and  herdsman  for  120  acre  farm  18  miles 

from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Herd  of  85  registered  Jerseys, 
small  flock  of  sheep  and  chickens.  General  hay  and  crop 
farming,  complete  modern  machinery  and  modem  home 
with  all  conveniences.  Fine  opportunity  for  man  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  outstanding  Jersey  herd.  BOX  2827, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  Married  man  to  work  on  truck  farm ;  must 
drive  truck  and  tractor,  good  house  with  electricity, 
good  pay;  also  good  pay  for  extra  family  workers. 
BOX  2818,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

YOUNG  Girl  or  woman  wanted  as  mother's  helper  and 

assist  with  housework;  2  young  children,  Christian 
family;  country  location,  114  hours  from  New  York  City. 
Own  room  and  bath  good  home,  permanent  position. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Ladewtg,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  or  telephone 
Mt.  Kisco  4593,  reverse  charges. 


ELDERLY  Independent  farmer  for  1st  of  April,  for 
small  country  place;  good  steady  home  and  alBO 
some  wage.  Write  full  particulars  in  first  letter  to 
Dr.  Otto  BlmleT,  2104  N.  Hancock  St.,  Phlla.,  22.  Pa. 


BARN  man,  experienced,  single  or  married,  $100 
month,  full  maintenance.  P.  O.  BOX  No.  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. _ ____________________ 

ENERGETIC  progressive  married  man,  experienced 

fruit,  dairy,  poultry;  take  charge  130  acre  general 
farm ;  good  living  accommodations ;  advantageous 
permanent  arrangement.  BOX  2851,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  private  home,  good  salary, 
permanent  position  for  neat  and  agreeable  woman. 
Write  Mrs.  Julian  Harrison,  506  Heights  Road, 
Ri  dgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED'  Man  experienced  orchard  and  poultry 
management.  Good  wages.  Four-room  house  with 
bath  and  modernized  kitchen;  edge  of  western  Connecti¬ 
cut  village  with  churohes  and  stores.  BOX  2842, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  girl  to  assist  mother  of  boy  6.  Must  be 
willing  and  thorough.  Own  room  with  modern  bath 
attached  In  house  of  8  rooms,  beautiful  surroundings, 
near  bus,  1  hour  train  New  York.  Excellent  home, 
and  personal  Interest  in  right  girl.  Christians,  $100 
per  month.  Joseph  G.  McCue,  Ridge  Road,  Rumson, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

FARMHAND,  experienced,  single  or  married,  $100 

mouth,  full  maintenance,  P.  O.  BOX  No.  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  modem  dairy  farm;  $115  per  month. 

house,  milk  fuel,  electricity,  garden.  A.  Heisser, 
Rhlnebcck,  N.  Y.  Phone  Rhinebeck  520-F23, _ 

TWO  Capable  women.  Experienced  cook;  other  with 

home  economics  training  to  do  marketing  help  in 

household.  Must  be  a  competent  driver.  Owner’s  home 
large  farm,  Eastern  New  York.  Own  rooms.  Good 

salaries.  References.  Telephone  number.  BOX  2937, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man,  experienced  in  orchard  work,  for 

fruit  farm  near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Good  wages,  house 

with  modem  conveniences,  privileges.  Full  or  part 
time  position  available,  in  employers  house,  for  wife 
or  daughter.  Van  Ness  Philip,  Claverack.  N.  Y. 

WE  have  In  our  files  many  requests  for  farm  workers 

both  single  and  married.  The  living  conditions  are 
good  and  wages  ave  highest  ever  paid  farm  workers. 
Openings  are  mostly  for  experienced  dairy  hands  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  for  Inexperienced  poultry  and 
general  farm  workers.  Applicants  should  contact  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Slmonye,  Farm  Labor  Office,  Court  House, 
Flemington,  N.  J.  telephone  Flemlngton  307  or  840. 
Office  hourB  8-12  — 1-5  Monday  through  Friday, 
Saturday  8-12.  _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  gardener,  painter,  wife  do 

thorough  cleaning;  seashore  estate.  Hampton  Bays, 
L.  1..  now  undergoing  reconstruction:  hard,  willing 
worker  sober;  steady  position.  $150  month  and  5  room 
house.  ’  Write  BOX  828,  Suite  617,  1457  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


OKKING  Superintendent  wanted  for  Guernsey  farm, 
A  K  testing,  2  times  milkings,  180  tillable  acres 
i  Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore.  Modem  house,  build- 
igs  and  ’  equipment.  State  references,  experience,  etc. 
OX  279,  Centerville,  Maryland. 


LTTCIIER:  Good  opportunity  for  all  around  slaughter 
house  man;  steady  employment.  Write  Skyer, 
ewburgh,  N.  Y. _ , _ 


WANTED  Competent  housekeeper  for  small  country 
home;  one  in  family.  All  modern  conveniences;  good 

wages.  Dr.  V.  M.  Rogers,  Lisle,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  —  Graduate  registered  nurses  for  general 
Ward  duty  and  operating  room  work  In  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.  Starting  salary  $165  per  month,  plus  additional 
increases  for  night  and  evening  duty,  and  length  of 
service.  Apply  BOX  2956,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER  —  Fruit  experience,  60  acres,  good  salary, 
house  and  share  of  profits.  Reply  in  detail.  BOX 
2955,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Chambermaid-waitress  for  small  attractive 
Inn.  Woman  with  school  age  child  considered. 
Permanent.  Please  write.  The  Mayflower  Inn. 
Washington,  Conn. _ _ 

WOMAN,  Middleaged,  general  housework,  laundry, 
cooking;  pleasant  surroundings;  own  room  and  bath; 
four  adults.  Westchester.  Write,  state  salary.  BOX 
2901,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN :  Young  or  middleaged,  assist  mother  with 
two  children.  Light  housework,  some  child  care. 
Modern  home  near  Poughkeepsie.  Good  wages,  hours, 
pleasant  living  conditions.  BOX  2902,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WORKING  superintendent,  200  acre  young  apple 
orchards.  Must  understand  machinery.  4  tractors,  3 
sprayers;  4  men  employed.  Daniel  Cook,  229  South 
Manning  Boulevard,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  an  opening  for  a  competent  Guernsey  herds¬ 
man.  Prefer  a  single  man  with  much  Guernsey  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  pay  an  excellent  salary  to  the  right 
man.  Write  or  Phone  Clinton  S.  Maldoon,  Manager, 
Zenda  Farms,  Clayton,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  or  middleaged  houseworker  and 
cook;  small  house,  2  school  age  children,  2  adults. 
Own  room  and  bath;  40  miles  New  York.  Permanent; 
$20  per  week.  BOX  2930,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Reliable  man  or  couple  as  caretaker  for 
home  in  Gloucester,  Mass,  for  Summer.  Will  supply 
modern  house  with  all  conveniences  and  facilities  for 
raising  vegetables,  poultry,  etc.  State  experience,  refer- 
enees  and  salary  desired.  BOX  2920,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MANAGER  or  herdsman:  Here  is  one  of  the  beBt 
opportunities  for  the  man  who  knows  his  business 
and  is  wilt.ng  to  prove  results.  Herds  consist  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  and  the  farm  is  equipped  with  all 
modern  machinery  and  modern  living  quarters.  He 
must  know  how  to  handle  help  and  be  honest  in  his 
job.  Please  state  age,  experience  and  references,  size 
of  family,  Balary  expected,  and  when  available. 

BOX  2915,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Energetic,  reliable  working-manager.  Must 
be  able  to  buy  and  sell,  skilled  in  handling  men. 
Large  New  England  farm  with  future  for  the  right 
man  to  show  what  he  can  dol  Results  count.  References 
required.  Good  houBe  on  state  road,  farm  fully 
equipped,  good  salary  plus  per  cent  of  yearly  net 
profits.  Only  qualified  working-managers  need  apply. 
BOX  2923,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Working  manager  for  road  side  garden 
farm.  Good  wages  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Sheldon's  Gardens,  Rexford,  N.  Y. _ 

HANDYMAN-Gardener  for  small  country  estate.  40 
miles  from  New  York.  Separate  furnished  cottage. 
Good  salary.  Phone  evenings  collect  Yorktown  Heights 
515, _ 

HANDYMAN:  Willing,  garden,  paint,  drive,  clean, 
care  horse,  little  everything.  Single,  married.  \\  rite 
age,  salary,  experience.  BOX  641,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
WOMAN :  Reliable,  for  housework,  telephone,  in  doc¬ 
tor’s  family;  adults.  Suburb  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Good  home  good  wages.  All  particulars  to  Doctor’s 
wife.  BOX,  2927  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Good  German  woman.  Catholic,  for 
general  housework;  neat,  clean  type  of  woman  BOX 
2934,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Widower  and  two  children  ages 
7  and  9.  Main  farm  house  on  large  farm.  All 
modem  conveniences;  near  Bennington,  Vermont. 
BOX  2929,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  Farmer  for  waterfront  camp  farm;  gener¬ 
ally  handy  with  truck  gardening  experience;  write 
full  particulars,  wages  expected  and  references.  The 
Oaks  Farm,  West  River,  Md. 

COUPLE,  Middleaged,  reliable,  used  to  country  life; 

handy  with  tools  for  new,  up  to  date  poultry  farm 
In  northern  Jersey.  Separate  quarters,  private  bath, 
farm  products,  salary  ror  right  party.  BOX  2928, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  man  for  modern  farm.  Henry  J.  Brown, 
Box  551,  West  Winfield.  N.  Y. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Two  In  family,  easily  pleased, 
children  no  objection.  J.  W.  McCarty,  Marlboro,  N,  Y, 

ELDERLY  Woman,  housework,  two  children;  own 
room  and  bath;  country  in  Summer,  suburbs  in 
Winter,  Good  home  and  salary.  BOX  2935,  Rural  N.-Y. 
MARRIED  man:  No  children,  good  general  farmer 
for  Bmall  modem  Guernsey  farm.  Pleasant  working 
conditions  and  living  quarters.  W.  L.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Far  Fields  Farm,  Washington,  Conn. _ 

MOTHERS  Helper  in  small  modern  home,  two  school 
age  boys,  no  laundry,  own  reom  and  bath;  month 
at  beach.  Telephone  collect  Bedford  Village  7113  or 
write  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  George  B,  Kelly. 

FARSI  Couple:  Small  farm,  farmer,  grounds,  general 
handyman;  cook,  general  houseworker.  References, 
Reasonable  wages.  Permanent.  Write  C.  Frederick 
Westln,  Echo  Farm,  Mendliam,  N.  J. _ 

FARM  Manager  to  take  charge  700  acre  farm.  Sfust 
have  experience  raising  and  breeding  Hereford 
cattle.  Give  full  details  including  references  and  past 
experiences.  BOX  2941,  Rural  New -Yorker. _ 

TRAINED  Bookkeeper- secretary,  experienced  general 
duties.  Office  large  New  York  state  dairy  farm. 
Woman  under  40,  best  health,  efficient,  amiable. 
Integrity,  thoroughness  essential.  Excellent  quarters 
and  food.  Send  own  handwriting  full  particulars,  refer- 
ences,  photo,  telephone.  BOX  2938,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

PLEASANT  Couple  wanted:  Husband  to  work  mostly 
outside,  milk  two  cows,  take  care  of  100  chickens, 
lawn,  garden,  etc.  Run  tractor.  Good  handyman  with 
tools.  Wife  to  cook  and  help  with  cleaning.  Room 
and  private  bath  in  main  bouse.  This  is  a  permanent 
job.  Location  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Write, 
giving  references  and  telling  all  about  yourself  to 
BOX  2989,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  Houseworker,  plain  cooking.  Own  room. 

Small  family,  two  girls  of  school  age.  Dr.  Zarrow, 
Yonkers  5,  New  York. _ 

COOK,  houseworker,  woman  or  woman  and  child. 

Adult  family,  good  wages,  house  In  suburb.  Write 
545  Pelham  Manor  Road,  Pelham  Manor  65.  New  York, 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife,  year  around.  Man  caretaker 
and  landscape  gardening;  woman,  cooking  for  family 
In  Winter,  choice  of  Summer  work,  quarters  and  meals 
furnished.  Also  chamber  maids  and  general  help  for 
Summer  Beason.  Write  Higby  Club,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  Cook,  outside  man,  farm  experience  pre¬ 

ferred.  Year  round.  Children,  dogs.  Millbrook,  New 
York.  BOX  2949,  Rural  New-Y orker. 

COUPLE:  Man  to  help  with  poultry  and  be 
generally  useful.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  people. _ BOX  2958.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CONVALESCENT  Home  for  children.  30  miles  out¬ 
side  New  York  City;  requires:  children’s  attendants, 
chambermaids,  and  houseman.  For  full  information  and 
Illustrated  leaflet,  write:  BOX  207.  Chappaqua  West- 
ehester  County.  New  York. _ 

_ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HERD  or  farm  manager,  age  35,  small  family.  I.ire- 
time  experience  in  operating  large  dairy  and  farm. 
Excellent  references.  BOX  2805,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAN  produce  Jots  of  vegetables,  eggs,  poultry  for 

some  institution;  experienced.  $60  mouth  plus  main¬ 
tenance.  JL^iclnKennedy,N.  Y. 


cow  uu over  warns  work  with  two  or  three  ti 
_  test  cows;  single,  middleaged;  references  if  want 
BOX  2911  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Poultryman  desires  position.  20  yea 

experience,  college  trained,  capable  taking  fi 
charge,  best  references.  BOX  2912.  Rural  Now-Yorke 


GENERAL  Maintenance  man  for  estate,  chauffeur 

license,  wishes  steady  position.  A  Gravert,  115-31 
155th  St.,  Jamaica  4,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  farmer  and  son,  20.  ex-service  man.  would 

like  to  operate  well  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  shares.  Must  have  modern  living  house  for 
four.  Life  experience  in  dairy  and  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  handling  machinery.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work 
Best  references.  Prefer  New  Jersey.  BOX  2905 
Rural  New-Y orker. 


GRAHAM  Student  desires  job  on  modern  dairy  farm, 

15  years  experience  with  purebred  cattle.  Experi¬ 
enced  working  herdsman,  plant  operator,  test  cows, 
feeding  and  milking,  milking  machines,  route  delivery. 
BOX  2903.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  Estate,  go  anywhere.  Experienced 
gardener,  capable  of  making  carpentry,  electrical, 
plumbing  repairs.  References,  $150  month,  cottage 
and  privileges.  Walter  Crawley,  Lisbon,  N.  H. 


MAN,  single,  sober,  good  dry  hand  milker;  seeks 
position  on  purebred  breeding  farm.  No  three  time 
milking.  BOX  2945,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

KENNEL  Manager — Married,  thoroughly  experienced 
In  all  breeds.  Best  of  references.  House  desired. 
Arthur  Milton,  313  Fairfax  Ave,,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  farmer,  widower;  near  Albany 
or  Troy.  BOX  2942,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EDUCATED,  refined,  active  elderly  woman,  Christian, 
alone,  good  health,  desires  position  as  housekeeper 
for  one  or  two  people  in  up-to-date  home;  congenial 
surroundings  desired  more  than  salary;  go  anywhere. 
References.  BOX  2943,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  lady  desires  position  as  housekeeper.  Please 
state  wages  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter,  if 
possible  would  like  picture  of  place.  Miss  Ruth  Du 
Bois,  262  Bayvlew  Ave.,  Inwood,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

WHO  wants  to  make  me  a  proposition?  Just  sold  my 
turkey  and  capon  business,  would  like  a  connection 
with  some  one  who  has  something  worthy  for  »,.e 
above  trade,  willing  to  travel  the  Eastern  States. 
BOX  2913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER:  Farm  or  small  estate.  Knowledge  all 
essentials,  dependable,  married,  high  type.  Separate 
cottage.  Particulars.  BOX  2922,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  Manager,  life  time  experience  farming  with 
stock  and  crops,  greenhouse, gardening,  etc;  age  38; 
small  family.  BOX  2921,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER:  Single,  middleaged,  wants  work  on  small 

estate.  Best  of  references.  Please  state  fuU»»par- 
tlculars.  BOX  2918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT:  Large  country  property.  Private 
or  commercial.  Broad  experience  forestry,  roads, 
building  maintenance,  farm  management.  P.  O.  BOX 
354,  Westerly, _ R.  I. 

CARETAKER:  Camp  or  estate.  Experienced  forestry, 
repairs  machinery,  buildings,  etc.  BOX  2917, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  married  man,  age  34,  desires  position 
as  caretaker  or  maintenance  man  on  estate.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Eight  years  experience.  BOX  2916, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Man,  38  years  old,  wants  position  as 
general  maintenance  niun,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
gardening,  landscaping  and  forestry  practices.  Capable 
of  complete  management  of  estate  or  small  farm. 
BOX  2914,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  caretaker,  married;  small  farm  or  estate. 

Experienced,  available  after  March  15th.  Best  of 
references.  BOX  2925,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  one  child  desires  position  as 
caretaker  and  handyman  on  small  farm  or  estate. 
Knowledge  of  farming  livestock,  flowers,  etc.  Able  to 
make  general  repairs  and  painting.  Best  references. 
Write,  Robert  McBurney,  R.  F,  D.  1,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

GARDENER-Caretaker,  49,  single,  wants  work; 
country  estate.  BOX  2933,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEST- Cow  milker,  single,  seeks  string  of  eight 
Guernseys,  no  more.  Available  March  1st.  BOX 
2932,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  veteran  seeks  Summer  agricultural  contact 
leading  to  permanent  position.  Willing  to  try  any 
branch  of  farming.  Rudolf  J.  Dualsky,  419  E.  72nd 
St.,  New  York  City, 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Can  take  full  charge,  excellent 
cook;  country  preferred.  Name  salary.  BOX  2951, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  manager,  commercial  farm, 
estate,  26  years  successful  experience  general-live¬ 
stock  farm  management;  college  training.  BOX  2948, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

POSITION  Wanted:  Farm  manager  wants  position. 

Experienced  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  Life 
time  experience  in  breeding  Guernsey  cattie.  Available 
at  once.  BOX  2947,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  Wanted  as  superintendent  or  caretaker  of 

estate.  Wide  experience,  18  years  in  last  job ; 
middleaged.  Wife  will  accommodate.  BOX  2946,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  poultryman,  fully  experienced,  trained  and 

reliable,  wishes  responsible  position  on  modem  breed- 
Ing  farm.  Best  references.  BOX  2953,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MARRIED  man  with  family  wants  farm  on  shares, 

April  1,  BOX  2906,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

200  ACRE  New  York  State  alfalfa  farm,  suitable  for 

gentleman's  estate.  A  400  head  sheep  farm  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  Southern  Washington 
County,  6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  Improved 
gravel  road,  one  mile  each  way  to  black  top  county 
roads,  80  miles  from  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Troy, 
Bennington  and  Manchester  Vermont.  Bus  to  con¬ 
solidated  school  at  Cambridge,  R.  F.  D.,  electricity, 
telephone,  furnace,  bathroom,  two  gravity  water  sys¬ 
tems,  ooncrete  floor  laundry  room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa 
meadows,  30  acres  wood  with  pine  and  locust  planta¬ 
tions,  balance  plowable  improved  pasture.  Meadows 
suitable  for  tractor  and  modern  machinery.  Fenced 
through  out  with  woven  wire  for  sheep.  Fields  well 
watered.  Modern  14  room  house,  hot  air  pipe  furnace  A-l 
eondition  inside  and  out.  Main  barn  with  basement 
35x80x14  feet,  attached  shed  50x25x18  feet,  26 
stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets.  Basement  shed 
room  for  200  sheep  with  two  inside  water  tanks.  Two 
stave  silos  12x35  feet  and  10x40  feet.  Horse  barn 
28x40x18  feet,  5  stalls  and  box  stall.  Hay  bam  and 
tool  shed  50x30x16  feet.  Total  hay  storage  150  tons. 
Corn  crib  18x40  feet  drive  in.  New  concrete  milk  house 
with  six  can  built  in  insulated  vat,  equipped  with 
electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  3late  or  corrugated 
Iron.  Roded  for  lightning.  Foundations  A-l;  all 
buildings  painted  three  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools 
or  house  furnishings.  Terms  cash;  no  agents.  Selling 
on  account  of  health.  Immediate  possession  if  desired. 
A  fertile  and  productive  farm  is  one  cf  safest  and 
most  conservative  investments.  Duane  G.  Brownell 
owner  and  operator  for  33  years.  Phone  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.  191  F-14. _ _ 

FARM  OPPORTUNITY;  Elderly  couple  must  dis¬ 
pose  of  homestead  farm.  63  acres  level  land,  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  electricity,  furnace,  bath,  telephone. 
All  tools  including  John  Deere  tractor,  23  head  of 
stock  with  13  milch  cows,  2  horses,  40  tons  hay,  10 
tons  straw.  One  mile  from  milk  station.  Located  in 
the  famous  Chenango  Valley.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
move  in — start  farming — you  have  everything  to  work 
with.  Less  than  $11,000.00  takes  it  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.  John  C.  Stott,  Broker,  54  North'  Broad  St., 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  131. _ 

BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 
NEW  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Just  off  the  press.  Don't  buy 
without  it.  Husted,  2488  Coneourse,  New  York  City.  NY 
EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  12  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  98  miles  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Main 
State  highway  farm.  70  acres  perfectly  level  fields. 
Brick  and  frame  house  of  8  rooms,  bath  and  electricity. 
Large  barn.  Machine  shed.  Outbuildings.  Excellent 
water  supply.  This  farm  Is  in  one  of  the  best  farming 
sections  of  Penna.,  and  only  4  miles  from  the  world 
famous  Pocono  Mountain  resort  region.  Very  low  taxes. 
Also  ideal  business  location.  $11,000.  Write  for  catalog. 
Dale  H,  Lear%.  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

FARM  PLOTS:  7H  acres  wooded  $325.  Also  214 
acres  $225.  Others  114  to  25  acres.  Suitable  for 
poultry,  gardening.  Easy  terms.  SaFranek,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  SALE:  700  acre  farm,  450  tillable,  rich,  level 
soil.  Timber,  electricity,  close  to  big  town,  good 
roads.  Including  100  cows,  70  young  stock,  7  horses, 
every  kind  of  fat  n  machinery,  good  income:  price 
includes  3  sets  of  farm  buildings.  $40,000,  terms. 
H.  Burnham,  Delhi,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  House,  lake  nearby,  trees;  not  over  50 
miles  from  New  York  City;  $2,000.  H.  Wenthen, 
508  East  79th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  About  10  acres  with  or  without  buildings 
fertile  land,  good  road,  state  particulars  and  priee. 
BOX  2821,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  A  dairy  farm  with  a  small  herd,  about 
60  or  70  acres  land,  an  Improved  house  of  6  or 
more  rooms.  Located  In  South-East  Ulster  County, 
East  Orange  County,  South  Dutchess  County  or  Putman 
County.  Give  price  and  particulars.  S.  F.  Gould, 
60  Riggs  Ave.,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

51  ACRE  productive  farm  for  sale.  Tractor  land,  wood 
lot,  house  and  barn,  plenty  of  good  water.  On  hard 
dirt  road,  pleasant  surroundings,  %  mile  from  im- 
proved  road.  Bert  Tefft  and  Son,  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 

200  ACRE  highly  productive  farm  for  sale.  150  acres 
tillable  rest  good  wood  and  pasture.  Tractor  land, 
never  falling  water,  electricity,  lightning  rods,  slate 
roofs,  modern  garage,  good  fences,  dwelling  and 
barns.  On  hard  dirt  road  *4  mile  from  Improved  road. 
Pleasant  surroundings,  price  reasonable.  Bert  Tefft 
and  Son,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


heal  poultry  rarm,  12  acres.  Ideal  location,  edge 
village  Phoenix,  N.  Y.  Unequalled  outlet  all  pro¬ 
ducts  Syracuse,  Gross  income  1945,  $13,400.  Good 
buildings,  well  arranged,  fully  equipped,  running 
water,  stocked  2,000  Leghorn  layers.  Early  brooding 
capacity  4,000  chicks,  colony  range  houses,  1,600 
pullets.  Pleasant  7  room  home,  bath,  hot  water  heat. 
Owner  alone,  getting  old.  Investment  over  $26,000  • 
selling  for  $16,000,  $10,000  cash,  balance  mortgage.' 
Discount  ail  cash.  Unusual  opportunity,  family  man 
wanting  established  paying  poultry  business,  near 
good  city.  Possession  by  February  15.  BOX  2865. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS,  boarding  houses,  bungalows,  wants.  Plenty 

buyers;  no  charge  for  listing.  Arena  Farm  Agency. 
204  East  110th  St..  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED  on  highway  within  150  miles  New  York 

City,  boarding  or  tourist  house  with  about  10  acres 
land  with  brook  or  swimming  close  -by;  not  over  $6,000. 
BOX  2910,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _  * 

FOR  RENT  or  sale,  small  Sumnjer  resort,  modem 

facilities,  cottages,  sehuffleboard, "  tennis  and  swim- 
ming  pool,  BOX  2909,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  poultry  and  truck  farm  on 

busy  highway;  road  side  stand  site,  productive  land, 
good  buildings.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  preferred, 
BOX  2908,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  To  rent,  house  4-5  rooms,  electrie  light, 

about  one-half  acre  land;  not  over  100  miles  fi  m 
New  York  City.  With  option  to  purchase.  BOX  2900. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Poultry  farm,  stocked  and  equipped,  with 

2,000  to  3,000  layers;  20  to  30  acres,  100  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Principals  only.  John  Hail  43-24 
42nd  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y, 

200  ACRE  dairy,  poultry  farm.  Barns,  20  ties,  hous¬ 

ing  700  layers,  brooder;  brook  watered  pasture,  50 
tillage,  5  acres  reseeded,  plenty  hardwood;  estahiisned 
poultry  customers,  door  milk  pick-up.  Good  10  room 
house,  electricity,  telephone,  bath,  hot-t-old  running 
water.  On  Tarvia  road,  near  town,  schools.  $5,500, 
terms  arranged.  Crawley,  Lisbon,  N,  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS  farm,  24  miles  south  of  Boston, 

$8,000.  Cape  Cod  house  with  fireplaces,  heat,  bath 
and  electricity,  35  acres  land,  half  cleared,  very 
fertile  and  elevated,  3  springs,  loo  foot  brooder  house. 
Very  suitable  place  for  turkeys.  Immediate  oceupancy, 
Alfred  H,  Prouty,  Rockland,  Mass, _ 

PLOT  of  land  boardering  state  road  and  stream  in 

village,  with  4  room  house ;  price  $500.  Bauer, 
Seaford,  Delaware.  _ _ 

WANT  200  acre  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York! 

East  of  Hudson  River.  D.  4136  Elbertson  St.,  Elm- 
hurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. _ 

YOUNG  farm  family  -with  Agricultural  School  train! 

ing  and  experience  wishes  to  rent  farm  in  Orange, 
Rockland,  or  Dutchess  County  on  share  basis.  Seymour 
Steinberg,  N.  Y.  State  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Farmlngdaie,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Rent  or  buy  pleasant  old  house,  over  sis 

rooms,  moderate  price,  small  town  or  rural,  largo 
lot  or  acreage.  Connecticut  to  Virginia.  Send  de- 
tailed  description.  BOX  2924, _ Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE;  342  acres  at  Lisle,  Broome  County,  New 
York,  zoo  acres  level,  cleared  and  tilled;  25 
acres  heavy  wood  lot ;  balance  cleared  pasture.  Will 
carry  100  head  cattle  easily.  Two  miles  from  town, 
good  county  road,  buildings  in  fair  shape  with  some 
repairs  needed.  Price  $25  an  acre,  $1,000  down,  $75 
a  month  and  deed  when  reduced  to  $4,000.  Clintoa 
R.  Beach,  Grand  Avenue,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

MILTON,  Delaware:  Beautiful  3  story  mansion  on 
main  street,  fronting  on  wonderful  lake,  20  rooms, 
recently  renovated  and  furnished,  3*4  acres.  Suitable 
for  hotel,  apartments,  convalescent  home,  boarding, 
boys  or  girls  camp;  fine  opportunity  for  ex-service 
man.  On  account  age  will  sacrifice  all  for  $11,000. 
George  Coliins,  Agent,  Milton,  Delaware. _ 

SUMMER  Season — Professor  desires  house  or  cottage 

for  Summer,  4-5  bedrooms,  hot  water,  fireplace  pre¬ 
ferred;  near  bathing;  between  60  and  200  miles  New 
York  City,  BOX  2926,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

161  Acre  farm,  plenty  water,  state  road,  level  for 
air  field,  2,700  feet  could  be  used  for  hunting 
lodge  or  a  muskrat  farm;  no  buildings;  make  offer; 
some  timber.  H.  Brown,  Smithville  Flats,  N,  Y. 

MUST  sell  40  acre  farm,  house,  barn,  one  acre 

grapes,  plenty  wood,  electricity,  county  road.  Edith 
Aber,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. _ 

58  ACRES,  chicken  farm,  beautifully  located  cn  hard 

surface  road,  7  miles  from  Hamburg,  Pa.  40  acres 
open  in  best  eondition,  rest  pasture  and  woodland 
Six  room  house,  bath,  electricity,  water,  2  ear  garage. 
Large  bam,  2Ms  story  hen  house,  capacity  800  layers, 
brooders  and  summer  shelters.  Over  40  young  fruit 
trees.  Beautiful  14  year  old  evergreen  windbreak, 

Pvju*.  <t7  ()fU>  - 


FOR  SALE:  240  acre  farm,  25  cows,  16  room  board¬ 

ing  house,  6  room  sleeping  cottage.  7  room  bungalow 
All  furnished  and  equipped;  excellent  opportunity! 
Velma  Jenkins,  Vega,  N.  Y.  _ 

SUMMER  Hotel  and  restaurant:  14  rooms  fully 

furnished  and  equipped.  Beautiful  location  on 
Ballston  Lake,  Saratoga  County.  New  York,  popular 
resort  and  race  track  area.  Electricity,  heat  and  de¬ 
pendable  water  supply.  Property  includes  Summer 
cottage,  garage,  picnic  grove,  clam  bake  equipment. 
Yt  Ilham  F.  McCormick,  1190  Sumner  Avenue, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  Acreage,  with  or  without  buildings;  not 
more  than  100  miles  from  New  York  Ci  y.  Give 
price,  location,  all  information  in  first  letter.  BOX 
29ol,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HEART  of  Ohio  rich  dairy  and  stock  farms.  Springs, 
streams,  woods,  good  roads,  schools,  markets.  Con- 
venient  cities.  Free  list.  Cling,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

260  ACRE  Washington  County,  New  York  sheep  and 

dairy  farm,  an  ideal  tractor  farm.  Will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle  or  600  sheep.  Two  houses  main  house 
has  bath,  telephone  and  electricity.  Barn  room  for 
200  tons  hay.  Main  buildings  painted,  all  have  slate 
roofs.  Gravity  spring  water  supply.  Wonderful  location 
for  a  gentleman's  estate.  Priee  $14,000.  Earle  A, 
Howard,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  Christian  lady  wiU  share  comfortable 
little  house  in  Sullivan  County  with  other  lady.  All 
modern  conveniences  very  low  expenses.  Might  con¬ 
sider  one  child;  good  school.  Write  confidentially  to 
Gohring,  97  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  25  acres  tillable  stoneless,  5  woods: 

near  village.  70  fruit  trees,  barn,  coops,  six  rooms, 
bath,  furnace,  -electricity,  telephone,  bathing  possi- 
hility;  $7,500,  Frederick  Schoelkopf  Otisville,  N.  T. 
WANTED:  Five  acres  or  more  with  house  within  75 
miles  from  New  York  City  or  Connecticut.  $5,000. 
BOX  2940,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

45  ACRES,  ideal  poultry  farm,  cheap,  good  soil,  9- 

room  house,  barn,  natural  gas,  electricity;  never 
failing  water;  25  acre  woodlot  free,  if  sold  soon- 
reasonable  down  payment  rest  monthly.  Located  near 
Wellsboro,  Pa,,  Mr.  Prescott,  1213  Court,  Utiea,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Country  store  business  or  gas  station; 
send  complete  details,  BOX  533,  lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  Farm,  near  New  York,  5,000  capacity  2 
well  built  houses;  priced  $30,000;  cash  $20,000.  Write 
Box  403,  Suite  617,  1457  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
WANTED:  Rent  or  lease,  large  dairy  or  grazing  farm 
central  New  York,  by  thoroughly  experienced,  reli- 
able  party.  BOX  2954,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LARGE  Stone  house.  3  fireplaces,  improvements.  Pond, 

stream,  cherry  orchard.  Bank  bam.  119  acres  farm 
and  woodland.  $12,000.  Loma  S.  Creveling,  Specialists 
in  Farms  and  Country  Homes,  Hackettstown,  N.  J, 
Frank  J.  Summers,  Broker. _ 

WANTED  Farm:  Dairy,  general,  $3,000  down;  stocked 

and  equipped  for  immediate  income.  Give  all  com¬ 
plete  details.  BOX  2957,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  ‘ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  heln  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. 

BOARD  on  farm  within  75  miles  from  New  York  City 
wanted  for  two  adults  and  two  children,  8  and  4 
years  of  age,  for  week-ends  now  and  for  entire 
Summer.  Please  give  full  details  of  facilities  avall- 
ahie,  BOX  2907,  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 

WANT  Boarders?  If  you  are  within  125  miles  of 
New  York  City,  near  swimming,  have  indoor  bath¬ 
room  facilities,  comfortable  beds  and  serve  plain 
well  balanced  meals,  we  can  send  you  boarders 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City! 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  171. 


What  Kind  of  Milker  will 
be  worth  MOST  in 1956  ? 


1 

2 


3 


Will  it  be  one  such  as  this  that  needs 
some  help  from  you  to  keep  the  teat 
cups  from  crawling  and  shutting  off 
the  flow? 

Will  it  be  one  such  as  this  that  needs 
some  help  from  you  to  get  the  cows 
milked  dry? 

Will  it  be  one  that  has  a  claw  and 
>  long  miik  tubes  to  be  cleaned  twice 
a  day  every  day?> 


4 

5 

6 


Will  it  be  one  such  as  this  that  auto-, 
matically  holds  the  tea t  cups  down 
where  they  belong? 

One  that  can  easily  be  adjusted  to 
milk  your  cows  dry  with  no  help 
from  you? 

Isn’t  it  likely  to  be  one  that  has  no 
long  milk  tubes  and  no  claw  so  that 
the  milk  travels  only  four  inches  from 
teat  to  pail? 


When  teat 
cups  crawl 
proper  milk¬ 
ing  stops. 


The  Surge  holds 
teat  cups  down 
so  milk  flow 
continues. 


-Xu rge...the  machine  that  gives  your  coWs 
the  kind  of  milking  todau  that  other  mack — 
ines  may  be  able  to  give  them  some  day. 


Why  not  giVe  your  coWs  and  your  mill* 
cneclt  the  full  benefit  of  Money  Mali* net 

Mill^iny  NOW? 


YoUP$urge  Service  Dealer 
Makes  Your -Surge  Milker 
Worth  More  Money 


Mail  This  Coupon  J 


B ABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N. Y.,  Dept.  3072 
842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.Y. 

4  Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  full  facts  abou  t  Money  Making  Milking* 


Name- 


Town _ 

JLF.D._ 


Almost  any  machine  you 
can  buy  will  last  you  at 
least  ten  years*  During  each 
one  of  those  ten  years  it 
will  have  a  big  effect  on 
the  size  of  your  milk  check* 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

Dept.3072,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.Y. 

CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  HOUSTON 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


JState _ 


nURNA 


^TBY  HOj4 
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HTESTS  conducted  under  a  wide  range 
A  of  soil  and  weather  conditions 
proved  conclusively  that  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  tires  will  give  your  tractors 
up  to  16%  more  pull  on  the  drawbar. 
That’s  because  only  connected,  triple- 
braced  traction  bars  .  * .  with  their  extra 
tread-bar  length  in  the  center  of  the 
pulling  zone  ♦  ♦  •  take  a  “Center  Bite.” 

Besides  giving  Firestone  Ground 
Grips  a  “Center  Bite,”  connected  trac¬ 
tion  bars  also  insure  better  cleaning* 
There  are  no  broken-bar,  trash-catching 


pockets  such  as  you  see  on  ordinary 
tires.  The  connected  bars  are  stronger* 
too,  because  they  are  triple-braced.  This 
added  strength  increases  tread  life. 

These  money-  and  time-saving  features 
are  responsible  for  today’s  farm  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Firestone  Ground  Grips.  And 
they  are  the  reasons  why  it  will  pay  you 
to  have  Firestone  Ground  Grips  on  your 
present  tractors  and  to  specify  Ground 
Grips  when  you  buy  a  new  tractor. 

*Area  in  white  shows  the  “Center  Bite”  traction  zonej 
not  found  in  other  tires  because  of  Firestone’s  exclusive 
patent  rights. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC. 


Copyright,  1946,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 


mmm 


40%  LONGER  TREAD  LIFE 


14%  STRONGER  CORD  BODY 


16%  MORE  DRAWBAR  PULL 


Mr.  Extra  Traction  represe nts 
the  Extra  Bor  Length)  that 


gives  Superior  Pulling  Power 
to  FIRESTONE  GROUND  GRIP 
m  t\TRACTOR  TIRES 


March  2,  1946 

Two  Crops  From  One  Stump 

The  good  woodsman  is  the  one  who 
strives  to  avoid  waste  in  his  wood¬ 
cutting  operations.  On  our  farm  wood- 
lot,  we  have  a  system  of  doing  this 
that  that  I  feel  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  woodlot  owners.  Every  time  a 
balsam  tree  is  felled  for  either  wood- 
pulp  or  logs,  a  very  valuable  portion 
of  it,  the  top,  is  ordinarily  wasted.  Of 
course,  from  December  26  of  one  year 
until  Autumn  of  the  following  year, 
this  cannot  be  avoided.  However,  in 
the  Fall,  the  tops  can  be  saved  and 
profitably  disposed  of  as  Christmas 
trees.  Through  the  years,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  good  market  for  these  trees. 

All  our  trees  are  sold  in  wholesale 
lots  to  buyers  from  nearby  cities.  We 
pile  the  trees  where  the  trucks  can 
reach  them,  and  the  customer  provides 
his  own  trucking.  We  insist  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  deposit  with  the  order,  and 
the  balance  in  cash  before  the  trees 
leave  the  yard;  so  the  business  entails 
little  of  the  financial  risk  inherent  in 
some  enterprises.  We  have  certain 
customers  who  return  year  after  year, 
and  they  prefer  the  denser  trees,  such 
as  can  be  found  only  in  the  tops  of 
balsams  measuring  four  inches  and 
larger  on  the  stump.  What  is  more, 
they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  these 
heavier-foliaged  trees  than  they  will 
give  for  the  lighter-limbed  meadow 
trees  such  as  are  ordinarily  sold.  While 
these  meadow  trees  can  be  cut  more 
quickly  and  are  easier  to  handle  than 
the  top  stuff,  the  buyers  do  not  like 
them  the  way  they  do  the  tops.  By 
meadow  trees,  I  mean  trees  that  grow 
close  to  the  ground  on  small  wood,  and 
found  in  greatest  abundance  in  old 
clearings  that  are  beginning  to  grow 
in  from  the  outer  edges. 

Before  the  paper  mills  started  ac¬ 
cepting  rough  pulp  (pulp  with  the 
bark  left  on),  it  was  impractical  to 
cut  these  more  desirable  Christmas 
trees,  as  the  trunks  merely  went  to 
waste,  being  for  the  most  part  too  small 
for  logs,  and,  of  course,  practically 
worthless  for  firewood.  Since  the  mills 
have  started  accepting  rough  wood,  the 
woodlot  owner  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  practical  way  in  the 
government’s  forest  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  by  harvesting  these  two  crops 
from  one  stump. 

November  1  is  about  as  early  as  we 
dare  to  start  cutting  Christmas  trees. 
We  like  to  start  cutting  as  early  as 
possible,  because,  despite  all  our  efforts, 
we  are  usually  unable  to  cut  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  However,  trees 
cut  prior  to  this  are  in  grave  danger 
of  losing  their  needles  before  Christmas 
thus  rendering  them  worthless. 

When  the  time  comes  to  cut  Christmas 
trees,  we  just  go  into  the  woods  and 
cut  everything  that  will  make  a  tree, 
regardless  of:  size.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  balsams  that  have  the  best 
Christmas  trees  in  them  are  of  medium 
size,  say  four  to  eight  inches  on  the 
stump.  Of  course,  some  balsams  smaller 
than  four  inches  contain  nice  Christmas 
trees,  as  do  occasional  trees  that  will 
measure  18  and  more  inches  on  the 
stump,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  four 
to  eight  inch  trees  are  best.  To  the 
uninitiated,  this  may  seem  like  a  waste 
of  timber,  cutting  all  those  trees  that 
are  not  yet  prime.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  isn’t.  The  reason  is  that  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  balsams  in  any  one 
area  have  tops  in  them  which  are 
suitable  for  Christmas  trees.  What  the 
man  who  cuts  Christmas  trees  from  tops 
needs  most  of  all  is  a  good  neck  and 
stout  legs,  because  he’ll  have  to  examine 
the  tops  of  dozens  of  worthless  trees 
for  every  good  Christmas  tree  he  finds, 
walking  a  goodly  distance  over  rough 
and  perhaps  snowy  or  wet  ground,  in 
the  process.  After  we  have  finished  our 
season’s  cutting  of  Christmas  trees,  and 
of  course  picked  up  the  pulpwood  and 
brush,  a  man  who  was  previously  un¬ 
familiar  with  our  woods  would  not  be 
able  to  tell,  upon  examination,  from 
which  sections  '  we  had  removed 
Christmas  trees,  so  small  is  the  per¬ 
centage  to  the  total  number  of  balsams 
in  the  stand.  This  method  of  cutting 
merely  thins  the  stand  slightly;  more 
likely  than  not,  with  resulting  benefit. 

We  have  perhaps  150  acres  in  timber, 
mostly  balsams.  We  roam  this  entire 
tract  each  season  in  our  search  for 
Christmas  trees.  This  season  just  past, 
we  cut  about  50  cords  of  pulpwood  as 
a  by-product  of  our  Christmas  tree 
business,  which  has  been  but  a  negli¬ 
gible  drain  on  our  stand.  This  by¬ 
product  of  50  cords  of  pulp  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  money,  as  the  Christmas 
trees  that  were  taken  therefrom  repaid 
all  the  labor  costs  involved  in  picking 
up  and  preparing  this  wood  for  market. 

Just  a  warning  in  closing.  Pick  up 
the  trees  at  once;  we  work  as  a  team 
when  we  harvest  trees  in  this  manner. 
One  man  fells  the  trees  and  removes 
the  Christmas  trees  from  the  tops,  a 
second  man  follows  behind  and  does 
the  limbing,  and  the  third  skids  the 
trunks  onto  skidways  to  be  sawed  into 
pulpwood  later.  Of  course,  we  some¬ 
times  renege  a  little  as  Christmas  draws 
near,  everybody  pitching  in  to  get  that 
last  100  trees,  and  leaving  the  pulp¬ 
wood  to  be  skidded  later,  but  we  don’t 
recommend  it.  It’s  a  gamble.  You  may 
wake  up  the  day  after  Christmas  to 
find  your  pulp  buried  in  snow  so  deep 
as  to  make  it  impractical  to  skid  it 
until  the  snow  melts  in  the  Spring.  I.  v. 

Hamilton  County,  N.  Y. 
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Fruit  Problems  of  Today — and  To-morrow 


S  naturally  and  as  easily  as  a 
football  nestles  into  the  arms 
of  a  star  receiver,  so  when 
fruit  men  gather  to  discuss 
advertising,  grading,  merchan¬ 
dizing,  prices,  storage,  hand¬ 
ling,  transportation,  ceilings,  and  a  dozen 
different  problems,  the  topic  settles  down 
easily  and  naturally  into  a  discussion  of  pro¬ 
duction.  And  this  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper, 
because  when  there  is  a  good  grade  of  de¬ 
sired  produce  to  sell,  there  is  little  or  no  prob¬ 
lem  to  selling  it;  but  when  the  product  is 
inferior  and  undesired,  the  problems  are  those 
that  leave  men  holding  their  heads  wearily 
and  begging  for  help. 

This  is  a  point  of  view  too  often  overlooked. 
The  neglect  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
producer  too  frequently  fails  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  efforts  clear  through  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  hands.  If  he  could  see  his  apples, 
peaches  and  pears  arrive  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  and  could  see  the  reaction,  many 
of  the  problems  that  originate  in  production 
would  be  close  to  solution.  There  ought  to  be 
more  consumer  surveys  made-  by  producers, 
and  more  producers  should  visit  markets  to 
see  what  the  produce  looks  like  when  it  is 
offered  for  sale.  The  minds  of  orchardists 
should  carry  from  the  blossom  bud  clear 
through  to  the  satisfied  palate  of  a  pleased 
consumer. 

But  to  get  down  to  details,  the  biggest  need 
in  the  fruit  business  today  is  an  orderly, 
regular  supply  of  uniform  fruit  of  quality; 
something  that  can  be  counted  on  in  the  trade 
and  by  the  consumer.  There  is  still  too  much 
chance  and  too  many  “acts  of  God”  in  the 
fruit  business.  No  engineer  could  succeed  with 
the  facts  available  to  fruit  growers  today.  We 
need  more  facts  and  tables  and  charts  so  that 
the  producer  of  fruit  can  operate  more  as 
does  an  engineer.  “Horticultural  engineering” 
is  the  point  of  view  of  tomorrow. 

The  first  item  in  securing  an  orderly,  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  uniform  fruit  of  quality  is  the 
variety  itself.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  in  the  last  25  years. 
Remember  the  discovery  of  a  few  years  back 
that  New  York  State  was  growing  nearly  200 
varieties  of  apples?  Remember  the  collapse  of 
the  cooperative  packing  movement  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  largely  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  volume  of  uniform  fruits  of  a  few 
desired  varieties?  If  you  can  remember  that, 
it  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  much  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made.  The  McIntosh  variety 
dominates  Eastern  apple  production;  Delicious 
commands  over-all  production  in  the  nation. 
About  half  of  the  apple  production  of  Michigan 
is  of  three  varieties,  namely  Jonathan, 
McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy.  But"  there  are 
still  too  many  old  varieties  cluttering  the 
situation.  Their  reduction  would  mean  pro¬ 
gress. 

There  are,  of  course,  times  when  a  wide 
assortment  of  varieties  is  desirable,  as  in  local 
trade  and  on  roadside  stands.  Operation  and 
sales  can  be  spread  over  a  long  period  by 
selecting  and  growing  a  succession  of  quality 
fruits.  Such  a  plan  is  helpful  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  fruit  in  general,  especially  if  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  of  high  quality,  ripe  and  attractive. 
The  best  advertisement  for  apples  is  a  good 
apple.  Inferior  produce  should  be  eliminated 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

from  the  tourist  and  roadside  trade,  and  in 
its  place  should  go  the  best. 

An  integral  part  of  the  variety  situation  and 
its  effect  on  market  supplies  is  the  tendency 
to  biennial  bearing.  Here  again,  much  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  by  the  trend  towards 
annual  producing  varieties — witness  the  rise 
of  the  Jonathan,  Delicious  and  McIntosh  in 
place  of  the  Winesap,  York,  Sutton’s  Beauty, 
Tompkins  King,  Baldwin,  and  other  biennial 
bearing  varieties.  This  is  probably  the  No.  1 
unsolved  problem  in  American  fruit  pro¬ 
duction — how  to  get  annual  production  from 
biennial  bearing  varieties.  We  know  that 
blossom  thinning  will  help  if  done  in  the  “on 
year.”  We  try  to  use  blossom-thinning  sprays 
in  the  “on  year.”  We  withhold  or  reduce 
Spring  nitrogen  applications  in  the  “on  year,” 
and  we  prune  more  heavily  in  the  “on  year.” 
But  the  final  answer  still  lies  in  the  origin¬ 
ation  of  varieties  that  tend ’to  bear  annually. 
This  is  a  problem  for  the  plant  breeder,  as 
well  as  for  the  grower  of  today  who  must 
work  with  what  he  has. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  growing  the 
variety  where  it  is  at  its  best.  Grimes  Golden 
in  Western  New  York  is  a  pitiful  product  in 
comparison  with  a  Grimes  from  the  Ozarks. 
Stayman  is  poor  in  the  North.  McIntosh  is 
nearly  worthless  in  the  South.  Elberta  peaches 
grown  on  heavy  soils  in  a  region  of  cool  sea¬ 
sons  are  a  depressing  influence.  The  Concord 
grape  develops  poor  quality  in  a  short,  cool 
season;  the  Fredonia  variety  ripens  earlier  and 
develops  to  better  advantage  under  similar 
conditions.  Likewise,  varieties  of  peaches 
ripening  earlier  than  Elberta,  as  Red  Haven, 
Golden  Jubilee,  and  Halehaven,  are  preferred 
for  regions  where  Elberta  does  poorly  be¬ 
cause  of  short  cool  seasons.  The  Kieffer  pear 
grown  on  French  pear  roots  is  inferiof  as 
compared  with  Kieffer  on  its  own  roots. 
Delicious,  McIntosh  and  Jonathan  which  are 
becoming  the  dominant  apple  varieties,  are 
not  good  keepers.  Golden  Jubilee  is  too  soft 
for  shipment.-  Northern  Spy  is  strongly 
biennial.  And  so  the  story  runs,  always  em¬ 
phasizing  the  need  for  the  breeding  and 
origination  of  varieties  that  will  help  in  the 
production  of  an  orderly,  regular,  dependable 
supply  of  uniform  fruit  of  quality. 

The  matter  of  quality  is  all  important.  There 
is  no  problem  in  finding  a  market  for  a 
superior  product.  It  is  the  undesired,  low- 
quality  fruit  from  poorly  grown,  inadequate 
and  undgsired  varieties  that  causes  the  trouble. 
The  cull  problem  is  best  met  in  the  orchard 
by  not  growing  culls.  A  careful  selection  of 
varieties  for  site,  soil  and  climatic  adaptation, 
the  removal  of  old  neglected  orchards  and 
unwanted  varieties,  plus  cultural  operations 
that  give  fruit  of  quality,  will  go  far  towards 
solving  some  of  the  marketing  problems  of 
today. 

Size  of  fruit  is  another  factor  in  marketing 
that  is  influenced  by  production.  Large  size 
is  not  always  preferred,  but  uniformity  of 
size  is  always  important.  More  and  more,  the 
processor  will  insist  on  a  uniform  product  of 
good  size,  grown  especially  for  him.  The  baked 
apple  trade  prefers  large  size,  and  since  Rome 
Beauty  is  acceptable  to  this  trade,  the  culture 
of  Rome  must  be  such  as  to  give  this  desired 


size  if  the  fruit  -is  to  move  in  an  orderly  and 
accepted  manner  through  this  channel.  Re¬ 
moval  of  unproductive  wood,  thinning  of  fruit, 
and  a  good  supply  of  moisture  will  help.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  large  a  McIntosh  is  not 
desired  by  the  fresh  fruit  trade,  so  that  em¬ 
phasis  must  be  placed  on  getting  good  sets 
of  uniformly  spaced  fruit  of  this  variety.  The 
Rochester  peach  is  likely  to  overload  and  the 
fruit  be  small.  J.  H.  Hale  is  wanted  large.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  the  demand  until  a 
few  years  ago  was  for  medium-sized  Comice 
pears,  and  so  cultural  practices  were  shaped 
in  that  direction.  More  recently,  with  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  Holmes  Brothers  into  packing  out 
this  variety  as  Royal  Riviera,  the  demand  has 
been  for  large  size,  with  the  resultant  shift 
in  cultural  practices  to  give  large  size. 

Color  of  fruit  also  markedly  affects  its 
movement  in  the  trade,  and  color  is  largely 
a  production  problem.  Liver-colored  Bald¬ 
wins  are  often  a  product  of  heavy  soil.  Poorly 
colored  McIntosh  are  the  product  of  too  high 
nitrogen,  too  heavy  mulching,  too  vegetative 
a  condition  of  the  tree,  and  a  location  which 
provides  too  warm  a  growing  season.  A  grower 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  who  sells  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  baby  food,  tries  for  high  yielding, 
large-sized  uniform  fruit  and  forgets  the  color, 
while  his  neighbor  who  sells  to  a  quality 
market  keeps  his  trees  at  a  low  nitrogen  level 
and  secures  the  medium  size,  hardness,  and 
high  color  and  higher  price  that  his  trade  pays 
him  to  offset  lower  yields. 

In  general,  the  trade  prefers  bright  snappy 
color  to  “just  color.”  The  Premier  strawberry 
and  a  varnished  look  is  preferred  to  the  darker 
color  of  Marshall.  Some  of  the  color  sports,  as 
Starking  and  Richared,  are  superior  to 
Delicious  in  regions  or  on  soils  where  color 
is  hard  to  secure.  But  where  Delicious  is  at¬ 
tractive  in  itself,  the  color  sport  has  no  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Red  Gravenstein  and  the  Red  Spy 
will  help  movement  of  fruit  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  depending  likewise  upon  the 
season,  soil  and  climate.  The  Macoun  apple 
may  develop  too  dark  and  forbidding  a  color 
to  be  attractive  in  some  sections.  The  heavy 
pubescence  of  the  Rochester  peach  hurts  its 
appearance. 

If  color  is  desired,  the  emphasis  must  be 
on  the  choice  of  variety,  avoidance  of  heavy 
soil,  opening  of  the  trees  to  let  inflight,  keep¬ 
ing  the  trees  low  to  prevent  shading,  avoid¬ 
ance  of  excessive  nitrogen  applications  and 
mulching,  avoidance  of  overloading  of  trees, 
the  use  of  sprays  to  prevent  pre-harvest  drop, 
picking  at  the  proper  time,  and  spot  picking. 

Blemishes  are  serious  on  fruit,  of  course 
DDT  may  be  expected  to  have  an  important 
effect  on  insect  control.  Yet  we  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  while  it  may  reduce  cod¬ 
ling  moth  and  Oriental  fruit  moth,  it  may 
still  permit  the  rise  of  some  other  pests  to 
serious  proportions.  Also,  DDT  may  bring 
regions  of  fruit  production  back  into  the 
competition  which  a  few  years  ago  were  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  Here  is  a  phase  of 
benevolence  that  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

Revolutionary  equipment  and  materials 
promise  to  help  this  part  of  the  marketing 
problem.  But  good  spraying  depends  not  only 
on  equipment  and  material,  but  also  on  trees 
through  which  spray  and  light  and  air  can 
move.  Splitting  of  (Continued  on  page  198) 


Marketing  problems  which  originate  in  the  field— two  lots  of  McIntosh  apples  fo  und  on  the  same  market:  Left  —  attractive  McIntosh  of  good  size,  color,  and 

quality,  moving  fast  on  the  market.  Right —  bruised  and  blemished  McIntosh,  lacking  in  uniformity  and  with  no  sale  value. 
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Grass  tor  the  Northeast 

By  E.  B.  Getze 

HE  production  of  desirable  grass  and 
legume  seed  is  always  an  outstanding 
agricultural  need,  whether  in  wartime  or  in 
peacetime.  At  grass  nurseries  in  several 
regions  of  the  country,  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  is  observing  and  testing 
many  grass  and  legume  species.  These 
nurseries  are  also  producing,  in  quantity,  seed 
from  certain  grasses  and  legumes  which  have 
been  proved  by  tests  to  be  especially  adapted 
for  soil  conservation  and  good  farm  manage¬ 
ment  purposes. 

Outstanding  among  these  grass  nurseries  is 
the  Big  Flats  Nursery  in  Chemung  County, 
New  York.  There,  on  213  acres,  and  on  83 
acres  at  nearby  Painted  Post  in  Steuben 
County,  test  plots  and  producing  fields  are  in 
service  for  farmers  in  the  Northeast.  The  Big 
Flats  Nursery  has  been  in  operation  since 
1940.  Present  and  prospective 
operations  call  for  the  following 
layout:  On  two  acres  of  test  plots 
the  nursery  is  continuing  the  ob¬ 
servational  work  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  any  grass 
nursery.  On  approximately  100 
acres  it  produces  in  quantity  seed 
of  proved  species  and  strains.  An 
additional  110  acres  are  now  being 
conditioned  for  grass  and  legume 
seed  production.  About  50  acres 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  shrubs  and  other  woody 
vegetation  useful  for  soil  conser¬ 
vation  purposes. 

Suitable  Strains 

Whenever  possible  the  nursery 
has  gone  back  to  the  original 
source  for  its  plantings,  so  that 
the  strains  may  be  pure.  From 
Sweden  has  come  Svalof  Brage  orchard  grass, 
characterized  by  vigor,  leafiness,  rapid  estab¬ 
lishment,  good  aftermath,  Winter  hardiness 
and  good  seed  production.  From  MacDonald 
College,  the  agricultural  school  of  Canada’s 
McGill  University,  has  come  Milton  timothy, 
a  strain  found  to  be  early  maturing,  high  yield¬ 
ing  and  resistant  to  rust.  From  Columbia 
County  in  New  York  State,  has  come  a  red 
fescue,  formerly  available  only  as  a  wild 
plant.  These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
many  varieties  of  grasses  and  legumes  which 
are  presently  under  observation  or  are  being 
grown. 

Species  and  varieties  studied  on  the  test 
plots  are  not  considered  acceptable  merely  on 
the  basis  of  results  obtained  on  the  plots 
alone.  Those  that  give  promise  of  being  worth¬ 
while  are  sent  to  State  College  experiment 
stations  and  to  soil  conservation  districts,  to 
be  further  tested  under  local  conditions  in  the 
State  or  States  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
Most  of  the  seed  in  quantity  production  at  the 
nursery  is  used  by  farmers  in  soil  conservation 
districts  in  the  Northeast.  This  seed  has  been 
made  available  to  farmers  within  the  districts 


for  soil  conservation  purposes.  I.  B.  Stafford, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  in  charge  of  New  York  State 
Conservation  work.  Serving  on  the  New  York 
Soil  Conservation  committee  are  five  farmer 
members  recently  appointed  by  the  Governor: 
Leo  Benjamin,  Cuba,  Allegany  County;  James 
Hazlett,  Hector,  Schuyler  County;  J.  D.  Ameele, 
Williamson,  Wayne  County;  Robert  J.  Howard, 
Sherburne,  Chautauqua  County;  and  H.  J. 
Evans,  Georgetown,  Madison  County.  Similar 
committees  have  been  organized  in  most  of 
the  Northeastern  states. 

Seed  of  10  or  12  outstanding  varieties  is 
produced  in  quantity,  and  last  year  8,000 
pounds  were  distributed  to  various  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts.  In  some  cases,  notably  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  vetches,  clovers  and  bent  grasses, 
plants  instead  of  seeds  are  distributed,  since 
better  reproductions  may  be  obtained  that 
way.  In^  addition  to  the  seed  supplied  to  soil 
conservation  districts,  about  2,000  pounds 
were  distributed  last  year  to  various  Federal 


and  State  agencies  and  to  State  experiment 
stations  and  the  like.  Another  4,000  pounds 
were  carried  over  as  reserve  stock. 

Sometimes,  results  obtained  on  the  obser¬ 
vational  plots  at  Big  Flats  indicate  that  a 
species  not  yet  in  quantity  production  at  the 
nursery  might  be  particularly  valuable  for 
soil  conservation  purposes.  In  a  few  such  cases, 
commercial  seed  has  been  purchased  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  soil  conservation  districts  for 
further  test  under  field  conditions  on  the 
farms  of  district  cooperators. 

Farmers’  Experiences 

Examples  of  how  seed  obtained  from  the 
Big  Flats  Nursery  has  been  used  successfully 
on  farms  in  the  Northeast  illustrate  their 
probable  future  value  to  farmers.  Up  in 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  the  supervisors  of 
the  White  River  Soil  Conservation  District 
obtained  a  quantity  of  tall  oat  grass  seed  in 
1941.  Trials  on  three  series  of  plots,  each  with 
a  different  soil  type,  indicated  that  tall  oat 
grass  would  do  well  on  farmland  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  One  of  its  outstanding  characteristics  was 
its  rapid  recovery  after  cutting;  the  grass 
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seemed  almost  to  bounce  back  out  of  the 
ground.  Another  characteristic  was  its  ability 
to  stand  drought.  Cattle  seemed  to  be  very 
partial  to  the  oat  grass,  and  when  given  the 
opportunity,  grazed  it  until  the  ground  was 
almost  bare.  Tall  oat  grass  made  fine  hay,  too. 
However,  in  heavy  stands  it  tended  to  be 
rather  weak  stemmed,  particularly  in  the 
second  cutting.  For  this  reason,  in  1942  and 
1943  the  pure  oat  grass  seed  was  mixed  with 
orchard  grass,  alfalfa,  and  Ladino  clover,  and 
the  results  were  excellent.  One  farmer’s  ex¬ 
perience  was  typical.  Two  and  one-half  acres 
on  the  farm  of  Eli  Paquette  near  Bethel, 
Vermont,  were  seeded  to  a  mixture  of  four 
pounds  of  tall  oat  grass,  five  pounds  of  alfalfa, 
four  pounds  of  orchard  grass,  one  pound  of 
Lkdino  clover,  and  three  pounds  of  red  clover, 
per  acre.  Seeding  was  done  about  May  1,  1943, 
and  tillage  and  fertilization  were  handled 
carefully.  Two  cuts  of  hay  were  made  in  1943, 
totaling  about  three  tons  per  acre.  The  field 
used  was  a  gravelly  outwash 
terrace,  excessively  drained,  on 
which  Mr.  Paquette  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  able  to  grow  hay  success¬ 
fully.  Of  course,  1943  was  a  year 
of  plentiful  moisture,  but  the 
“pay-off”  came  in  1944,  when 
moisture  deficiency  reached  an  al¬ 
most  record  total  for  the  growing 
season  in  that  section,  yet  the  tall 
oat  grass  mixture  produced  even 
more  heavily  than  in  the  wet 
1943.  Mr.  Paquette  estimated  his 
total  per  acre  yield  at  three  and 
one-half  tons. 

Over  in  New  York  State,  an¬ 
other  Big  Flats  seed  was  proving 
its  merit  on  two  farms  in  Ontario 
County.  The  seed  was  domestic 
rye  grass  used  as  a  cover  crop  for 
protection  against  Winter  and 
Spring  erosion.  Orson  Robson  of 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  first  used  rye  grass  in  1942,  sow¬ 
ing  it  after  the  last  cultivation  of  corn.  The 
following  year,  Mr.  Robson  started  experi¬ 
menting  with  various  seeds  obtained  from  Big 
Flats  through  the  Ontario  Soil  Conservation 
District,  and  again  he  got  excellent  results 
from  domestic  rye  grass.  He  seeded  12  pounds 
per  acre  by  mounting  a  grass  seeder  attach¬ 
ment  from  an  ordinary  grain  drill  on  the  rear 
of  a  tractor.  The  seeder  was  placed  high  enough 
so  that  wet  corn  leaves  would  not  touch  it. 
Because  he  had  obtained  such  good  results, 
in  1944  Mr.  Robson  sowed  domestic  rye  grass, 
obtained  commercially,  on  600  acres  of  corn. 
The  rye  grass  fits  in  well  with  his  farming 
scheme  and  gives  an  erosion-proof  carpet 
from  August  to  the  following  May.  Mechanical 
corn  pickers  are  used  and  all  corn  stalks  are 
left  on  the  field.  The  entire  mass  of  stalks  and 
rye  grass  is  plowed  under  in  May.  Last  year, 
his  corn  crop  was  the  best  since  starting  this 
program.  Soil  which  five  years  ago  was  lumpy 
and  hard  to  prepare,  and  which  later  became 
drouthy,  is  now  mellow,  moist  and  easy  to 
fit  and  work;  and,  of  course,  erosion  has  been 
virtually  eliminated.  (Cont’d  on  page  213) 


At  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  grass  nurseries  near  Big  Flats  in  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.,  many  hardy  and  useful  varieties  of  grass  are  being  grown  and 
perfected.  Seed  obtained  from  desirable  proven  strains  is  now  being  made 

available  for  farmers’  use. 


heft'  On  gravelly  outwash  terraces,  tall  oat  grass,  shown  in  foreground,  can  be  readily  established.  It  will  supply  good  grazing  or  hay,  and  also  help  control 
erosion.  This  site  and  similar  areas  on  Eli  Paquette’s  farm  in  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  have  since  been  developed  into  productive  land  by  using  a  seeding 
mixture  of  tall  oats  and  other  suitable  grasses.  Right :  When  domestic  rye  grass  was  seeded  in  this  Ontario  County ,  N.  Y.„  corn  field ,  after  the  last  cultivation ,  at 
the  rate  of  12  pounds  per  acre ,  it  virtually  eliminated  erosion ,  conserved  moisture ,  increased  the  corn  yield ,  and  improved  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
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Pruning  Young  Apple  Trees 


By  Clarence  E,  Baker 


HE  amount  of  pruning  an  apple 
tree  should  receive  remains 
an  unsettled  question.  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  both  heavy  and 
light  pruning  continue  to  grow 

_ apples  profitably.  Varieties 

differ  in  their  riatural  habits  of  growth.  Many 
varieties  require  considerable  corrective  prun¬ 
ing  to  assist  them  in  forming  a  strong  and 
shapely  tree.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Grimes 
Golden,  naturally  form  a  good 
tree  with  very  little  pruning.  Other 
factors,  such  as  soil  fertility  and 
soil  management  practices,  as 
they  affect  the  amount  and  rate 
of  growth  of  the  trees,  influence 
pruning  requirements  to  some 
extent. 


inches  apart  along  the  trunk  and  should  be 
growing  in  such  a  direction  that  the  growth 
resulting  from  them  will  occupy  an  appro¬ 
priate  section  of  the  volume  of  the  mature  tree. 
One  branch  should  not  be  directly  above  an¬ 
other  unless  there  is  considerable  vertical 
distance  between  them. 

The  tree  pictured  here  (upper  right)  has  good 
distribution  of  scaffolds  upon  which  to  build 
the  desirable  type  of  tree.  They  not  only  are 


All  good  fruit  growers  agree, 
however,  that  the  pruning  an 
apple  tree  receives  during  early 
life,  plays  an  important  part  in 
its  capacity  to  produce  large  crops 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is 
disappointing  to  grow  an  orchard 
to  the  bearing  stage  only  to  see 
the  trees  break  down  with  their 
first  profitable  crops  of  fruit.  This 
is  likely  to  happen  if  the  trees 
are  not  so  pruned  during  their 
early  years  that  mechanically 
strong  and  well  formed  trees  have 
developed  by  the  time  the  fruit 
bearing  period  is  reached. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a 
strong  and  well  formed  tree  is  the 
careful  selection  of  the  scaffold 
branches  in  the  newly  planted 
tree.  These  are  the  several  main 
branches  that  become  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  mature  tree.  Regard¬ 
less  of  whether  an  open-headed 
tree,  a  central  leader  type,  or  a 
modification  of  either  form  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  selection  of  the  frame¬ 
work  branches  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  A  mistake  frequently 
made  when  selecting  the  scaffold 
branches  of  a  young  tree  is  failure 
to  leave  sufficient  distance  be¬ 
tween  them.  At  the  time  these 
scaffolds  are  selected,  usually 
when  the  tree  is  two  years  old, 
the  branches  are  very  small.  At 
this  stage  they  may  appear  to  be 
a  considerable  distance  apart.  By 
the  time  the  tree  reaches  maturity, 
however,  the  diameter  of  these 
tiny  branches  has  increased  to 
from  four  to  six  inches  or  more. 

When  the  tree  is  fully  grown, 
they  may  arise  from  about  the 
same  level  around  the  trunk  un¬ 
less  they  were  well  spaced  to 
begin  with.  This  results  in  weak 
crotches,  crowding,  competition 
between  branches  for  the  same 
space,  or  even  more  serious  com¬ 
plications. 

Many  fruit  growers  prefer  to 
set  one-year-old  “whips,”  rather 
than  two-year-old  trees,  when 
planting  an  orchard.  The  head  of  two-year- 
old  trees  is  already  partly  formed  and  the 
grower  has  a  limited  choice  of  branches  to 
serve  as  the  framework  of  the  future  tree. 
The  one-year-old  tree  seldom  has  lateral 
branches  but  is  a  straight  shoot  with  buds 
along  its  entire  length.  This  “whip”  is  cut 
back  to  the  desired  height  at  planting  time 
and  during  the  following  growing  season 
many  of  the  buds  become  lateral  branches.  The 
grower,  therefore,  may  grow  the  small  tree 
for  a  season  and  select  his  scaffolds  from  these 
lateral  branches.  In  the  case  of  trees  bought 
as  two-year-olds,  the  height  of  the  head  has 
already  been  established  in  the  nursery  and 
may  be  different  from  that  preferred  by  the 
orchardist. 

The  scaffold  branches  selected  should  be 
well  distributed  around  the  trunk  as  well  as 
up  and  down  it.  They  should  be  four  to  six 


branches,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  branches 
arising  at  a  rather  wide  angle  with  reference 
to  the  trunk  are  more  likely  to  make  a 
structurally  strong  tree  than  those  arising  at 
a  narrow  angle.  Generally  the  pruning  is  done 
only  during  the  dormant  season.  Some  good 
orchardists  do  a  little  corrective  Summer 
pruning  during  the  second  and  third  growing 
seasons.  A  little  attention  at  this  time  in 
eliminating  undesirable  shoots,  does  a  great 
deal  toward  speeding  the  formation  of  de¬ 
sirable  branching. 

The  scaffold  branches  in  the  tree  pictured 
(upper  left)  are  situated  too  closely  together 
along  the  trunk.  In  a  few  years  such  a  tree 
may  be  in  a  condition  similar  to  the  one  shown 
at  the  bottom.  This  means  “trouble 
ahead.”  The  circle  of  branches 
arising  from  about  the  same  plane . 
around  the  central  leader  may 
tend  to  “choke  it  to  death”  as  the 
tree  grows  older.  Such  choked  out 
branches  sometimes  die  about  the 
time  the  tree  begins  to  bear.  Wood 
rotting  organisms  gain  entrance 
to  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree, 
weakening  the  whole  framework, 
and  one  or  more  branches  may 
break  down  with  the  first  heavy 
crop  of  fruit. 

Trees  that  have  been  permitted 
to  form  too  many  framework 
branches  may  be  corrected  if 
taken  in  hand  in  time.  By  judicious 
removal  of  some  surplus  wood, 
a  “brush-heap”  can  be  converted 
into  a  well  formed  tree.  It  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  wise  to  distribute 
the  pruning  over  two  seasons  to 
avoid  the  heavy  vegetative  growth 
that  often  results  from  the  stimu¬ 
lation  caused  by  heavy  pruning. 
A  vigorous  growth  of  water  sprouts 
would  aggravate  the  condition 
one  was  attempting  to  correct.  The 
removal  of  surplus  framework 
branches  cannot  be  too  long- de¬ 
layed,  however.  Cuts  in  the 
central  body  of  the  tree  heal  slow¬ 
ly  as  the  tree  becomes  older.  If 
the  branches  are  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  several  inches  in  diameter 
before  they  are  removed,  a  large 
surface  is  exposed  in  a  position 
very  difficult  for  nature  to  heal 
the  wound.  The  result  again  is 
the  entrance  of  decay  organisms 
into  the  main  structure  of  the  tree 
with  disastrous  results  for  future 
production. 

The  tragedy  pictured,  directly 
left,  came  from  just  such  cause. 
The  tree  was  permitted  to  form 
too  many  scaffold  branches  in  its 
early  years.  These  branches  all 
arose  from  the  same  section  of  the 
trunk.  Several  of  the__  weaker 
branches  were  removed  when  the 
tree  was  about  12  years  old  and 
the  cuts  failed  to  heal,  as  can  be 
clearly  seen.  The  rot  producing 
organisms  that  thus  gained  en¬ 
trance  into  the  body  of  the  tree 
weakened  the  whole  structure  so 
that  it  collapsed  four  years  later 
under  a  moderate  load  of  fruit, 
just  as  it  reached  the  age  where 
profitable  production  was  to  be 
expected.  A  tree  that  passes  out  of  the 
picture  at  an  early  age  is  a  serious  financial 
loss,  as  the  years  and  effort  that  have  been 
expended  in  its  growth  yield  small  returns. 
In  addition,  the  same  period  of  time  must 
be  devoted  to  growing  another  tree  before 
that  spot  of  land  becomes  a  profitable  part 
of  the  orchard. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  early  years 
in  the  life  of  an  apple  tree  are  so  important. 
If  the  young  tree,  through  correct  pruning 
practices,  is  encouraged  to  form  a  strong, 
properly  developed  structure,  it  will  be  most 
likely  to  withstand  the  strain  of  heavy 
production  over  a  long  and  profitable 
fruit  bearing  period. 

[Ed. — Careful  study  of  the  three  photographs 
shown  on  this  page  demonstrates  very  graphi- 
ally  the  need  for  a  clearer  understanding  of 
basic  pruning  principles,  and  their  advantages.! 


Upper  left :  This  young  Stayman  tree  has  a  short  life  expectancy.  As  the 
branches  in  the  circle  about  the  central  leader  increase  in  size,  the  food  supply 
of  the  whole  inner  portion  may  be  so  restricted  that  the  center  of  the  tree  will 
die.  Upper  right:  A  two-year-old  Stayman  apple  tree,  showing  good  distribution 
of  scaffold  branches.  The  wire  guard  is  to  protect  from  rabbits.  Lower:  This 
16-year-old  Golden  Delicious  tree  was  destroyed  in  what  should  have  been  its 
prime.  Unhealed  wounds,  caused  by  delayed  removal  of  surplus  scaffold  branches, 
permitted  the  entrance  of  wood  rotting  organisms  into  the  main  body  of  the  tree. 

spaced  well  apart,  but  are  well  distributed 
around  the  trunk.  A  strong  and  shapely  tree 
can  be  built  on  such  a  framework.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  used  in  building  the  frame¬ 
work  depends  upon  the  individual  tree.  Some 
trees  may  form  only  three  or  four  suitable 
branches,  others  may  offer  a  much  wider 
selection.  Usually  five  to  seven  is  a  sufficient 
number  depending  to  some  extent  upon  the 
system  of  pruning  to  be  followed  in  future 
years.  It  is  well  to  leave  one  or  two  “extra” 
scaffolds  originally  as  replacements  if  an 
injury  should  occur  to  any  of  the  branches, 
or  in  case  some  do  not  make  a  favorable 
growth.  The  surplus  branches  should  be  re¬ 
moved  after  one  or  two  seasons.  By  this  time 
the  grower  can  determine  the  type  of  growth 
the  tree  is  making  and  remove  the  branches 
that  are  unnecessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
well  formed  head.  In  choosing  framework 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Seed  Potatoes 

Certified  seed  stock  will  be  shorter 
than  last  year.  Ceiling  prices  pre¬ 
dicted  all  season.  From  Dibble’s 
wide  selection,  get  the  BEST  quality 
adapted  for  YOUR  soil.  Every  Dibble 
potato  hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN— 
of  highest  quality.  Dibble  Seeds  will 
give  you  BETTER  results,  in  ANY 
weather.  Free  catalog  gives  valu¬ 
able  hints. 

RUSSETS -SMOOTH  RURALS- GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  WARBA  -  EARLY  OHIOS 
CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAHDIN  -  SEBAGO 
HOUMA  -  SEQUOIA 

Full  Slocks  of  Alfalfa ,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oafs,  Barley,  Corn ,  Peas,  etc. 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT  ! 

Send  Posfal  Card  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List • 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoyo  Falls,  New  York 


DIBBLE’S 


Be  Sure  From  The  Start 

MROHRER’S 

VICLAND  OATS 


FREE !  New 
Rohrer’s  1946 
Seed  Annual 

Complete  line 
of  farm  and 
garden  seeds. 


Be  sure  of  a  bigger,  better  oats  crop  this 
year  .  .  .  plant  Vicland  Oats.  This  high- 
yielding,  early  yellow  oats  is  rust  and  srout 
resistant,  stiff  in  straw,  and  will  not  readily 
sprout  in  the  shock.  Order  from  Rohrer— now! 
— We  also  sell  Canadian  Victory  and  Swedish 
Type  Oats— _ 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO., 


SMOKETOWN 
Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 


Harris’ 

Bender’s 

Surprise* 

MELON 


—HARRIS  SftDS 

“You  Can’t  Make  a  Silk  Purse  Out  of  a  Sow’s  Ear"  • 

.  .  .  Nor  can  you  raise  good  melons  from  poor  seed.  Many 
years  of  breeding  and  selection  have  gone  i nto  Hams 
Special  Strain  of  Bender’s  Surprise  Muskmelon.  The  sam 
is  true  of  our  special  strains  of 


TOMATOES 


SEND 


SWEET  CORN  CUCUMBERS  SQUASH 
CABBAGE  and  PEPPERS 
FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 


If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

1946  CATALOG  ruiw  Aeeutif' 


WISCONSIN  GROWN 

OATS 


VICLAND 


highly  resistant  to  smut  and  rust 


VETERANS  AND  OTHERS! 

Let  us  set  you  up  in  business. 
Attractive  proposition  for 
representatives  in  unassigned 
territories.  Write  today! 


Also  complete  line  of  field  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Contact  our  local  agent  or  write 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO. 

Rochester  1,  N.  Y.  Estab.  1888 


ft]  /ft  m/fl?  Our  New  194©  Dahlia 

lM  AML  Catalog  is  Free.  Write 

GIANT  Today! 

H  A  Hf  I  AC  It  lists  200  varieties  of 
13  Large,  Miniature,  and 

20C  UP  Pom  Pom  Dahlias. 

BEST-EVER  -GARDENS/  Dept.  R 

830  Pinewood  Ave.,  Schenectady  8,  New  York 

KOREAN  HYBRID 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  armfuls  of  cut  flowers  and  brilliant  gardens 
this  Fall  plant  our  hardy,  sturdy  seedlings  from 
prize-winning  collection. 

FIFTY  PLANTS  POSTPAID  $2.50 

Cash.  Please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper  time. 

HEDGEROWS  FARM  NURSERY 

Box  R,  Setauket,  New  York 

OUR  96th  YEAR  OF  GROWING 

Bud-Selected,  Certified  Trees 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Monroe,  Michigan 

Research  Department,  South  Haven,  Michigan 


Spring  in  California 

We  have  been  having  some  cold 
weather  out  here  in  the  West  lately. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  not 
like  it  in  print,  but  the  thermometer 
registered  25  degrees  in  many  places 
and  there  was  a  thin  scum  of  ice  on 
our  chicken  pans  outside.  That  also 
meant  that  citrus  growers  had  to  get 
out  the  old  smudge  pots  about  two 
o’clock  some  of  these  cold  mornings 
and  start  burning  crude  oil  •which 
makes  a  blanket  of  black  smoke  over 
their  groves.  The  lemons  are  more 
tender  than  oranges  and  will,  of  course, 
freeze  at  higher  temperatures  than 
oranges.  It  really  means  a  lot  of  work 
for  growers  and  no  wonder  the  fruit  is 
high  in  price,  for  the  trees  have  to  be 
irrigated,  sprayed  and  fruit  picked,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  smudging.  There  is  a  place 
not  far  from  Monrovia  in  Glendora 
where  it  is  frost  free,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  oranges  are  extra  fine. 

We  had  roses,  chrysanthemums  and 
other  flowers  up  to  the  middle  of 
January  when  it  was  time  to  prune  the 
roses  and  fix  them  up  for  new  growth. 
Right  now,  the  saucer  peach  tree  is 
full  of  bloom  and  the  yellow  acacia 
tree  and  pussy  willows  are  coming  out 
on  our  willow.  There  are  so  many 
beautiful  flowering  trees  here  in 
California,  tulip  trees,  blue  jacarandas, 
bright  red  flowering  eucalyptus  and 
many  others  besides. 

February  is  the  time  of  year  to  prune 
all  our  fruit  trees  like  peach,  fig,  apri¬ 
cot,  persimmon,  and  to  spray.  We  have 
the  boysenberries  and  red  raspberries 
lifted  from  the  ground  and  tied  to 
wires  ready  for  this  year’s  growth.  We 
will  be  picking  them  in  June  and  they 
make  wonderful  jam  and  canning  for 
pies.  We  have  a  large  new  patch  this 
year  and  will  be  selling  more  than  last 
year. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  farm 
life,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  It  is  the 
most  independent  life  there  is.  Farmers 
are  not  going  without  butter,  milk  and 
meat  as  many  others  are  doing  at 
present,  and,  I  more  than  suspect,  must 
continue  doing  for  some  time  to  come. 
How  anyone  can  teach  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity  and  carry  it  out  with  govern¬ 
ment  backing  is  something  to  make  men 
and  angels  weep.  We  also  need  to  let 
up  on  OPA  and  wartime  regimentation, 
so  we  can  produce  abundantly  and  let 
supply  and  demand  take  care  of  our 
economy.  If  things  are  out  of  reason, 
one  need  not  buy.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  OPA  perpetuated  if  we  expect 
democracy  to  function.  It  has  done  more 
harm  than  good  in  many  ways.  For 
instance,  ceilings  on  eggs  and  chickens, 
and  no  ceiling  on  feed;  the  result, 
hardship  on  chicken  farmers  who  have 
to  buy  feed.  As  to  the  big  cry  of  con¬ 
trolling  inflation,  ask  the  man  in  the 
street  if  it  is  being  done.  Living  costs 
have  doubled  and  inflation  is  already 
here.  A  few  cents  more  on  butter  or 
sugar  amounts  to  little  if  we  only  could 
get  some  of  it.  Prices  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  increase  on  everything  else 
in  the  grocery  line,  and  in  that  line 
there’s  a  real  black  market  where 
prices  are  much  higher  than  they  would 
be  if  there  were  no  ceilings.  In  clothing, 
if  and  when  we  can  find  it,  we  pay 
much  more  for  inferior  quality. 

What  we  need  is  more  statesmanship 
and  less  politics  in  Washington,  men 
who  are  considering  the  good  of  the 
country,  rather  than  thinking  of  votes 
or  financial  gain  and  how  it  affects 
them  personally,  instead  of  the  welfare 
and  future  of  our  great  country. 

California  f.  d.  t. 


Daffodils  and  Hyacinths 

Mostly  from  late  April  on  through 
most  of  May,  comes  the  great  show  of 
Narcissi  or  Daffodils.  So  many  different 
types  and  kinds  are  available  today  that 
we  can  mention  here  only  a  few  of 
the  principal  classes  of  them.  Most 
popular  are  the  robust  Trumpet  Daffo¬ 
dils,  with  “trumpets”  at  least  as  long 
as  the  “petals.”  These  come  in  all¬ 
yellows,  all-whites,  and  in  “bi-colors” 
with  yellow  trumpets  and  white 
“petals.”  In  the  incomparabilis  group, 
the  trumpets  are  one-third  to  nearly 
as  long  as  the  petals,  and  in  the  Barri 
type  they  are  reduced  to  small  cups 
or  “crowns,”  less  than  one-third  as 
long  as  the  petals.  In  the  poeticus 
(Poet’s)  Narcissi,  they  are  still  further 
reduced  to  flat  crowns  or  “eyes,”  in 
shades  of  yellow  or  orange,  often  with 
a  red  rim,  and  well  contrasted  against 
pure  white  petals.  All  lend  themselves 
well  for  naturalizing  as  well  as  for  use 
in  clusters  and  drifts  in  the  flower  bor¬ 
der,  and  in  solid  rows  or  beds.  The 
bulbs  should  be  set  with  the  tips  five 
to  six  inches  deep  or,  in  very  light 
soils,  an  inch  or  two  deeper.  Plant 
them,  if  at  all  possible,  not  later  than 
September  1.  Though  all  the  types 
mentioned  here  are  fairly  hardy,  they 
will  like,  at  least  during  their  first 
Winter,  a  mulch  of  leaves,  applied  after 
the  surface  has  frozen  hard. 

Daffodils  should  be  permitted  to  ripen 
their  foliage  at  their  leisure.  They  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  permanently  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  flower  well  and 
show  no  signs  of  crowding.  When  it 
becomes  desirable  to  transplant  them,  do 
this  before  September  1,  and  replant 
them  promptly.  The  bulbs  should  not 
be  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  not  practicable  to  plant 
Daffodils  on  the  lawn,  since  it  inter- 
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feres  with  mowing.  They  will  natural¬ 
ize  readily  in  comfortably  moist,  well 
drained  grassy  areas  that  need  not  be 
mowed  or  in  light,  open  woodlands. 

Of  more  limited  use  are  the  Dutch 
Hyacinths,  with  their  solid  cylinders 
of  close-packed  flowers.  These  are  the 
most  suitable  for  strictly  formal  uses, 
in  solid  beds  and  borders,  where  they 
furnish  striking  color  patterns.  They 
are  comparatively  expensive,  not  over¬ 
hardy,  and  they  must  be  planted  anew 
every  year;  they  are  therefore  more 
of  a  luxury  than  other  Spring  bulbs. 
Plant  them  not  less  than  six  inches 
•  apart,  with  the  tips  of  the  bulbs  five 
inches  below  the  surface.  They  like 
a  rich  soil,  deeply  enriched  with  old 
manure,  but  care  should  he  taken  that 
the  bulbs  themselves  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  it.  They  should  be  planted 
at  a  uniform  depth,  as  an  uneven  depth 
results  in  an  uneven  floral  effect.  Mulch 
the  ground  after  the  surface  freezes. 

New  York  p.  j.  v. 


Hints  for  Window 
Gardeners 

Window  gardening  is  a  fairly  uni¬ 
versal  hobby,  and  is  much  more  fun 
if  one  can  do  a  bit  of  experimenting 
with  hormone  powders,  vitamin  B1  or 
chemical  salts  and  sand  culture.  The 
hormone  powders  are  used  mostly  to 
dust  the  stems  of  slips  before  placing 
them  in  damp  sand  or  any  rooting 
medium.  The  window  gardener  who 
raises  a  few  succulents  has  probably 
found  that  many  of  these  will  form 
new  plants  from  leaves  dropped  on 
the  soil  and  left  undisturbed  for  a 
time  (if  planted,  the  leaves  usually 
rot).  If  these  leaves  are  dipped  in 
hormone  powder  at  the  base,  the  new 
plants  will  develop  faster  and  with 
better  roots.  The  ever-popular  ghost 
plant,  graptopetalum  paraguayense, 
many  sedums,  including  sedum  Adolphi, 
red  beads,  the  new  burro’s  tail,  some 
crassulas,  adromischus,  and  many  others 
are  easily  propagated  from  leaves 
dipped  in  hormone  powder  and  dropped 
on  the  soil. 

Of  course,  almost  all  cuttings  root 
better  if  treated.  I  had  unusual  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  two  rat-tail  cacti  to 
root.  For  months  both  grew  slowly  at 
the  tip  and  rotted  slowly  at  the  base. 
After  several  tries  at  starting  them,  I 
used  hormone  powder  and  both  cuttings 
rooted  nicely  and  are  now  producing 
healthy  new  shoots. 

Another  use  for  the  hormone  powder  ' 
is  to  dust  it  on  seeds  before  .planting 
them.  If  the  seeds  are  old,  it  will  re¬ 
new  their  vitality,  but  they  must  be 
planted  in  a  deficient  soil  and  no 
fertilizer  added  until  the  seedlings  are 
started.  I  use  the  powder  on  expensive 
cactus  seed  and  believe  it  helps  ger¬ 
mination  considerably.  I  start  cactus 
seed  in  one-half  sand  and  one-half 
leaf-mold  or  peat,  and  cover  with 
small  gravel.  Many  of  us  often  have 
old  seed  of  a  favorite  flower  or  vege¬ 
table  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be 
well  to  treat  the  seed  with  hormone 
powder  to  give  it  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  possible. 

When  transplanting  house  plants, 
tomatoes,  or  other  plants,  I  use  the 
vitamin  B1  according  to  the  package 
directions.  Even  the  touchiest  plants 
seem  to  endure  being  moved  if  given 
the  vitamin  treatment.  I  also  use  this 
at  each  watering  on  most  cacti  and 
succulents  as  these  plants  seem  very 
responsive  to  its  use.  An  aid  in  secur¬ 
ing  good  drainage  for  plants  that  es¬ 
pecially  require  it  is  to  put  a  layer  of 
green  moss  over  the  gravel  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  pot.  The  moss  keeps 
the  soil  from  washing  down  into  the 
gravel  and  insures  much  better  drain¬ 
age. 

Powdered  charcoal  is  another  handy 
item  for  the  window  gardener.  It  is 
very  good  to  add  to  soil  to  keep  it 
“sweet.”  It  is  also  good  to  dust  over 
a  cut  or  injury  to  prevent  rotting. 
Many  cactus  plants  also  do  better  if 
crushed  eggshells  or  old  lime  mortar 
are  added  to  the  soil,  as  many  of  these 
plants  are  lovers  of  lime.  m.  v.  f. 

New  York 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $5.00 


Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . . .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  .  3.50 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  E.  L.  D. 
Seymour;  new  edition;  (cloth 

bound)  . 4.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean  .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington  .  1.50 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post .  2.00 

Herbs, 

Helen  N.  Webster  .  1.50' 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work  . 1.25 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 


Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Tennessee  Corporation 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  know  more 
about  Es-Min-El! 


Name. 


Address. 
City.  . . . 

R.  N.-Y. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


Pink  Bountiful,  a  new  buff  pink  Flori- 
bunda  rose,  with  large  blooms. 


ever  form  it  takes,  other  plants  ought 
not  to  be  grown  directly  among  the 
Roses,  with  the  permissible  exception 
of  a  low  edging  border.  Roses  lose  much 
of  their  distinction  if  too  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  flowers.  Rose  beds 
wider  than  five  feet  are  difficult  to 
work.  By  spacing  moderate  growing 
Roses  18  inches  and  strong  growers  24 
to  30  inches  apart,  three  staggered 
rows  can  be  planted  in  that  space.  If 
the  bed  is  to  be  viewed  from  one  side 
only,  the  tallest  growing  types  should 
be  planted  at  the  rear;  if  it  is  to  be 
viewed  from  all  sides,  the  tall  Roses 
will  look  best  at  the  center.  Once  the 
site  and  the  dimensions  of  the  bed  are 
decided  upon,  it  is  easy  to  decide  on 
the  number  of  plants  to  be  ordered. 

But  then  comes  the  real  problem:  the 
selection  of  appropriate  varieties.  The 
“portraits”  of  the  beauties  in  koda- 
chrome  charm  us  from  the  pages  of 
the  catalogue.  Catalogue  Roses  are 
truly  like  Hollywood  stars,  photo¬ 
graphed  at  their  best,  groomed  and 
high-lighted.  We  are  in  danger  of  being 
swept  off  our  feet  by  pure  glamor. 
Fortunately,  Roses,  unlike  Hollywood 
stars,  retain  most  of  their  beauty  even 
when  seen  in  harsh  daylight  and  close- 
up.  The  colors  in  the  better  catalogues 
are  fairly  true.  As  to  varieties,  there 
are  two  ways  of  making  one’s  choice. 
One  is  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
grower  as  to  the  best  types  for  the 
locality.  The  other  is  to  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  neighbor.  Roses  that  have 
done  well  for  a  neighbor  are  a  good 
choice.  The  gardener  should  make  the 
bulk  of  his  selection  from  the  older, 
time-tested  Roses  and  add  only  a  few 
recent  introductions. 

The  dream  of  every  gardener,  the 
everblooming  Rose  garden,  is  not  easily  r 
achieved.  There  are  few  choice  Roses 
that  will  bloom  steadily  from  June  to 
frost  but  there  are  many  that  will  re¬ 
peat  several  times  during  the  season. 
The  ever-popular  Hybrid  Teas  and  the 
newer  cluster  -  flowering  Floribundas 
provide  the  maximum  in  number  of  ! 
flowers  and  length  of  bloom.  Both  types 
are  excellent  for  cutting  and  arrang¬ 
ing.  But  many  people  find  a  great  deal 
of  charm  in  the  fragrance,  size  and 
varied  shapes  of  the  older  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Old-Fashioned  Roses, 
which  bloom  only  once  during  the 
season.  These  Roses  are  often  hardier 
and  succeed  farther  North  with  less 
protection  than  the  Hybrid  Teas.  A  well 
balanced  Rose  garden  would  contain 
some  of  all  these  types.  And  surely  no 
garden  would  be  complete  without 
Climbers  and  Ramblers. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  a  new 
planting,  the  gardener  will  first  make 
certain  of  good  drainage.  Roses  simply 
will  not  tolerate  wet  feet.  The  often 
repeated  advice  that  Roses  must  have 
clayey  soil  does  not  seem  to  hold  good. 
One  sees  fine  Roses  grown  near  the 
sea  m  sandy  soil  as  often  as  in  rich 
loam  and  heavy  clayey  ground.  The 
secret  is  not  so  much  in  sand  or  clay, 
as  it  is  in  what  is 
added  to  it.  Roses 
are  gluttons  for 
plant  food  and 
thrive  in  any  soil 
as  long  as  it  is  rich 
in  nutriment.  Man¬ 
ure  is  by  far  the 
best  soil  builder  and 
food,  especially  in 
starting  a  rose  bed. 
Seasonal  fertilizing 
with  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  necessary 
and  valuable  but 
supplementary.  The 
base  is  built  with 
humus  and  manure, 
well  mixed  with 
soil.  The  depth  of 
preparation  is  very 
important,  as  Roses 
grow  mighty  long 
roots  and  a  new 
bed  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  not  less  than 
18  inches  deep. 

In  planting,  the 
most  frequent  seri¬ 
ous  error  is  in¬ 
sufficient  firming. 
The  roots  should 
Cont’d  on  page  198 


Roses  for  the  Garden 

Of  the  thousands  of  flowers  grown 
all  over  the  country,  indeed,  all  over 
the  world,  none  has  enjoyed  the 
unique  position  of  the  Rose.  Without 
doubt  it  is  the  favorite  flower  of 
gardeners  and  non-gardeners,  of  rich 
and  not  so  rich,  of  young  and  old.  This 
popularity  has  endured  through  many 
generations. 

To  achieve  catalogue  perfection  in 
home  grown  Roses  is  not  easy.  It  is 
futile  to  sigh  for  the  Rose  gardens  of 
the  British  Isles,  because  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  British  climate  is  seldom 
found  in  the  United  States.  Ours  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  excessively  hot,  some¬ 
times  too  dry,  sometimes  too  humid 
Summers  and  bitter  cold  Winters,  often 
without  the  natural  protection  of  heavy 
snow.  Yet  there  are  a  few  simple 
fundamental  principles  of  Rose  culture 
which,  once  understood,  eliminate  many 
failures  and  bring  rich  rewards.  Hav¬ 
ing  our  climatic  extremes  in  mind,  the 
American  Rose  growers  have  put  all 
their  knowledge  and  patient  labor  into 
the  perfection  of  types  of  Roses  able 
to  bloom  and  thrive  under  adverse 
conditions.  The  growers  offer  us  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  Roses  in  the 
world  but  they  also  offer  us  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  experiments  so  that  we, 
the  gardeners,  are  not  required  to 
learn  by  costly  mistakes.  Unfortunately, 
too  few  people  have  the  habit  of  order¬ 
ing  their  Roses  from  the  most  skilled 
growers  and  getting  their  good  advice. 
Though  this  often  seems  the  expensive 
way  to  buy  Roses,  in  the  long  run  it 


Grey  Pearl,  an  unusual  hybrid  tea  rose, 
with  lavender-grey  petals,  shaded  olive 
and  tan.  Of  medium  height,  it  is  hardy 
and  a  prolific  bloomer. 

is  the  more  econom¬ 
ical  method.  The 
grower’s  reputation 
backs  your  purchase 
and,  moreover,  time 
and  labor  are  not 
wasted  on  inferior 
plants.  The  garden¬ 
er  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  wary  of 
Spring  offerings  of 
“bargain  packages 
of  Roses.  These  un¬ 
named,  low  priced 
plants  may  be  dis¬ 
cards  from  green¬ 
houses  where  they 
have  been  forced 
for  cut  flowers  all 
through  the  Winter. 

They  rarely  bloom 
well  the  following 
season  and  are 
often  not  suitable 
varieties  for  out¬ 
door  culture. 

The  argument  as 
to  the  best  time 
to  plant  Roses  has 
been  going  on  year 
after  year.  Some 
authorities  prefer 
Fall,  others  Spring. 

The  gardener  may  find  his  best  answer 
in  the  climate  of  his  own  garden.  In 
sections  where  hard  frosts  do  not 
occur  until  November  or  later,  Fall 
planting  is  to  be  preferred.  In  localities 
where  Winter  sets  in  so  early  that 
there  is  little  time  to  prepare  the 
ground  and  plant  before  it  freezes  over, 
Roses  should  be  planted  early  in  the 
Spring.  Correct  timing  is  half  the 
secret  of  successfully  planted  Roses. 
Unless  potted,  Roses  must  be  planted 
while  completely  dormant;  either  after 
the  season’s  growth  is  completed  or 

before  it  starts.  Yet  the  ground  must 
be  in  good  planting  condition,  neither 
wet  and  soggy  nor  frozen.  This  narrows 
the  time  to  a  few  weeks  in  late  Fall 
and  about  two  weeks  in  early  Spring. 

The  location  for  Roses  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered.  The  ground 
must  be  well  drained,  open  to  sun  and 
air  but  protected  on  the  “weather”  side 
by  a  hedge,  wall  or  fence.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  plant  Roses  too  close 
to  shrubs  or  trees  as  their  roots  will 
rob  the  soil  of  nutriment  and  moisture 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Roses.  The  Rose 
garden  may  be,  space  permitting,  a 
complete  and  separate  garden  by  it¬ 
self;  or  it  may  be  part  of  the  garden 
where  other  flowers  are  grown.  What- 


Photos:  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

The  new  Hybrid  Yellow  Tea  Rose 
“Fantasia" 
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FREE 

BOOKLET! 

Let  our  free  booklet  tell  you  how 
Es-Min-El  can  help  you  grow 
quality  fruits  and  vegetables! 
Clip  the  coupon  today! 


...report  thousands  of  satisfied  farmers 


CORNELL  Id  CELERY 


HARRIS  SUDS- 

Northern  Grown  For  Vigor 

Catchy  phrases  don’t  mean  much  unless  they  can  b« 
backed  up  with  reliable  evidence.  Each  year,  many 
customers  who  have  never  been  able  to  grow  celery 
write  us  about  their  success  with  Cornell  19  Celerj 
Under  adverse  growing  conditions. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

are”  Best^A  h h d  *,he..yegetables  and  flowers  which 
have ° hpPnA  d  t2  Northern  Conditions  because  they 
nave  been  bred  and  grown  m  the  North. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists 9  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  C0.,Inc„20Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y, 

1946  CATALOG  i  low  /mtcUf— 
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Box  32S  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Ask  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  other  neighboring  states  who  planted  Funk  G  Hybrids  last  year. 
Ask  them  about  the  standability  . . .  the  drought  resistance,  the  easy  husking, 
and  the  big  yields  of  Funk  G  Hybrids. 


To  make  sure  you  get  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm, 
we  suggest  that  you  place  your  order  early  this  year. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new 
Hybrid  Corn  Book. 


Let  them  tell  you  from  actual  experience  how  Funk  G  Hybrids  out-produce 
neighboring  fields— how  special  breeding  enables  them  to  grow  and  produce 
even  when  bad  weather  and  temperature  extremes  affect  most  other  corn.  Let 
them  tell  you,  too,  how  they  often  get  10-acre  yields  from  every  8  acres  they  plant. 

FREE  BOOKLET  Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  for  silage, 

you’ll  find  there  are  special  varieties  of  Funk  G 
Hybrids  particularly  suited  to  your  local  climate  or 
soil  conditions. 
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In  New  York  State  Ensilage  Tests 


tOWE  IMPROVED 

MOO-MIX 


ENSILAGE  HYBRID 


Officially  compared  by  County  Agents 
in  57  plots  in  27  counties  of  New  York 
State  ...  in  direct  comparison  with  all, 
other  popular  hybrids  .  .  .  Lowe  Im¬ 
proved  "MOO-MIX”  Ensilage  Hybrid 
out-performed  the  next  best  hybrid  by 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  choices. 

"MOO-MIX”  is  a  blend  of  Lowe  Im¬ 
proved  Hybrid  corn  varieties,  scien¬ 
tifically  selected  to  give  you  plenty  of 
big  ripe  ears  and  lots  of  green  foliage  at  silo  filling 
time.  High  or  low  altitude,  north  or  south,  wherever 
your  farm  may  be,  there’s  a  special  “MOO-MIX' 
variety  that’s  just  right  for  your  farm.  Don’t  delay 
.  .  .  order  your  Lowe  Seed  Corn  right  away. 

FREE  CIRCULAR!  Write  Nearest  Distributor 


Lcw«  $e«d 
Company 


Aroma  Park, 
Illinois 


Marigolds  give  you  more  for 
your  money  than  any  other 
flower — don’t  miss  these! 

5  best  kinds  Mauls's  Seed 
a  lovely  garden,  and  bouquets  Book  free 
all  summer  and  fall!  Orange  Supreme  Rested 
Golden  Glow,  Lemon  Ball,  Guinea  Gold 
and  primrose- colored  rflayling.  For  newest  ear- 
all  6  Pkts.  seeds,  send  10c  today!  lykinds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAUDE 
232  MAULE  6U1LD1NG 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  Pa. _ 

LADINO 

"Fills  the  milk  pail.”  Let  us  tell  you 
about  this  amazing  pasture  clover. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., Box  33B,Landisville,  Pa. 

DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit 
the  first  year  planted. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.V. 

ALFALFA,  LADINO.  CLOVER,  ALSIKE,  SWEET 
CLOVER,  BROME  GRASS,  TIMOTHY,  CERTIFIED 
LINCOLN  SOY  BEANS,  V1CLAND  SEED  OATS, 
HYBRID  CORN.  Premium  quality  seed  —  specially 
cleaned  to  eliminate  weeds  and  impurities.  Clover 
supplies  exhausted  and  Alfalfa  being  rapidly  used  up. 
Buy  direct  from  Northwestern  Ohio’s  Leading 
Producing  Section  Seed  Market . 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

Grafted  And  Select  Nut  Trees  —  Tree  Crops 

Just  announcing  that  we  can  supply  grafted 
improved  black  walnut,  English  walnut, 
shagbark  hybreds,  persimmons,  and  honey 
locust  for  cattle  feed.  Select  strains  of 
Chinese  Chestnuts,  Filbert  hybreds,  white, 
burr  and  turkey  oak.  Flowering  berry  bearing  bushes 
for  song  bird  feeding.  Write  for  List. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  DowPlnntown.  Pa. 

•  WISCONSIN  CERTIFIED  * 

Blue  tag  seed  identified  by  the  red  W  tag.  Vi  eland 
Oats  $1.85;  Henry  Spring  Wheat  $3.75;  and  uncertified 
No.  38  Barley  $2.10  sacked  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland, 

ALDEN  KOLB,  CLEVELAND,  WISCONSIN 


FOR  FINEST  QUALITY 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

order  your  stock  now  from 

BARNES  BROS. 

LEADERS  FOR  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 

Among  Our  Specialitiesin  Our  1946  List  You’ll  Find 
Famous-For-Flavor  Fruit  Trees 
Blackberries  Ornamental  Shrubs 

Raspberries  &  Grapes  Flowering  Crabs 
Shade  Trees  Vines 

Barnes  Great  Big  Blueberries 

Write  for  Spring  1946  List. 


Bramble  Culture 

Raspberries  have  long  been  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  in  New  York  and  the  other 
Northern  States  with  similar  climates. 
They  require  a  relatively  cool  climate, 
and  are  not  happy  in  the  long  hot 
Summers  that  prevail  south  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Their  popularity  is  due 
to  their  high  quality  for  dessert  pur¬ 
poses  and  their  usefulness  in  the 
kitchen,  where  they  are  highly  es¬ 
teemed  for  making  jams,  for  canning, 
and  in  pies.  They  are  also  well  adapted 
to  freezing,  and  increasing  numbers  are 
being  used  for  this  purpose  each  year. 
Black  raspberries  are  again  being  dried 
extensively,  and  as  a  seedless  puree 
are  being  used  as  an  added  attraction 
in  the  manfuacture  of  ice  cream. 

Owing  to  their  high  perishability  and 
the  necessity  for  careful  handling,  rasp¬ 
berries  are  best  produced  near  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  used.  Less 
competition  will  be  encountered  in 
markets  some  distance  from  areas  of 
extensive  commercial  production.  Rasp¬ 
berry  growing  is  a  good  enterprise  for 
part  time  farmers  who  can  take  their 
vacations  from  other  business  during 
the  picking  season. 

There  are  hazards,  too,  that  some¬ 
times  take  a  heavy  toll.  In  wet  seasons 
several  days  of  showery  weather,  when 
the  berries  are  ripe,  often  cause  heavy 
losses  from  overripe  and  moldy  berries. 
The  perishability  of  the  crop  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage  when  makets  are  temporarily 
glutted.  Winter  killing  of  the  canes  and 
various  diseases  must  also  be  reckoned 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  6  YALESVILLE,  CONN.  ESI.  1890 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

We  Will  be  Pleased  to  Mail 
Our  1946  Illustrated 

SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOG 
OFFERING  HIGHEST  QUALITY  SEEDS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  42  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


Newburg,  one  of  the  best  of  the  red 
raspberries. 

with,  but  careful  management  will 
limit  the  losses  from  these  causes. 

A  suitable  site  is  the  first  requisite  of 
success.  One  usually  has  to  take  what 
is  available,  but  many  farms  have 
enough  variation  to  permit  a  choice. 
If  consideration  of  the  available  sites 
indicates  that  none  are  suitable,  the 
raspberrries  should  not  be  planted. 

The  most  important  single  require¬ 
ment  is  that  the  soil  be  well-drained. 
The  root  system  of  a  raspberry  plant 
extends  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  with 
the  bulk  of  it  in  the  upper  two  feet 
of  soil.  If  the  water  level  in  the  soil 
rises  much  above  three  feet  for  more 
than  a  few  hours  during  the  growing 
season,  the  roots  in  the  saturated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  will  die  and  the  plant 
will  be  weakened  or  perhaps  killed. 
Wet  spots  sometimes  do  not  show  up 
except  in  seasons  of  abnormal  rainfall 
and  the  plants  may  grow  for  several 
years  before  a  wet  season  catches  up 
with  them.  On  soils  that  are  too  wet, 
the  plants  may  grow  late  in  the  season 
and  be  susceptible  to  Winter  killing. 

The  virtues  of  organic  matter,  in 
improving  the  moisture  holding  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  the  fertility  and  tilth  of 
the  soil,  are  especially  important  to 
berry  growers.  Stable  manure  is  an 
excellent  source  of  organic  matter,  but 
if  not  available  a  two  or  three  year 
old  sod  is  a  good  substitute.  The  sandy 
loams  and  medium  loams  are  easier  to 
work,  but  heavier  types  are  suitable 
if  well-drained.  When  tip  plants  are  to 
be  produced,  the  lighter  soils  are  to  be 
preferred  as  the  tips  produce  better 
roots  and  are  more  easily  dug.  Good 
air  circulation  ie  also  essential.  In 


Plant  Worley's 

TR  UE-  TO- NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Cherry 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  vanetial 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


pockets  where  the  cold  air  settles, 
temperatures  are  much  lower  on  still 
nights  than  on  the  surrounding  higher 
slopes,  and  this  may  make  the  diirer- 
ence  between  a  crop  and  no  crop. 
Fungus  diseases,  such  as  mildew  of  the 
Latham  raspberry,  and  anthracnose  of 
black  raspberries,  are  much  less  trouble¬ 
some  on  open,  airy  sites  where  air 
movement  hastens  the  drying  of  moist¬ 
ure  on  foliage  and  canes.  The  earlmess 
of  a  south  slope  should  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  planting  an  early-ripening 
variety  such  as  June.  The  late  varie¬ 
ties  should  go  on  the  cooler  north  slope. 

Much  trouble  from  the  mosaic  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  avoided,  if  the  new 
planting  is  set  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
wild  raspberries  which  often  haiibor 
mosaic,  or  old  runout  patches  of  culti¬ 
vated  raspberries.  The  Columbian 
purple  raspberry  is  also  a  carrier  of 
mosaic  and  should  be  avoided.  Wild 
black  raspberries  harbor  orange  rust, 
or  yellows,  a  troublesome  disease  that 
also  affects  the  cultivated  black  rasp¬ 
berry  in  some  localities.  Planting  Fitock 
should  be  obtained  only  from  fields 
inspected  and  passed  by  the  state  nur¬ 
sery  inspectors.  By  inquiring  of  the 
local  nursery  inspector,  it  is  often 
possible  to  locate  good  stock  on  near¬ 
by  farms.  One  can  call  for  and  get  the 
stock  at  the  best  possible  time  for  a 
good  job  of  planting. 

Late  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
red  raspberries  and  blackberries.  Tip 
plants  of  black  raspberries  are  usually 
set  in  the  Spring,  but  Fall  planting  is 
possible.  With  Fall  planting  a  furrow 
of  earth  should  be  plowed  up  to  the 
row  of  plants  to  prevent  them  from 
being  heaved  out  of  the  ground  by  frost 
action  during  the  Winter.  Early  Spring 
planting  is  also  satisfactory,  but  late 
Spring  planting,  if  followed  by  hot  dry 
weather,  may  result  in  the  death  or 
poor  growth  of  many  of  the  plants. 

Raspberries  and  also  blackberries 
should  be  spaced  eight  feet  between 
the  rows  for  tractor  cultivation,  al¬ 
though  some  growers  prefer  nine  feet. 
Spacing  of  red  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  in  the  row  is  about  two  feet, 
and  for  the  blackcaps  and  purple  va¬ 
rieties  three  or  four  feet.  The  suclcer- 
ing  types  soon  make  a  hedge  row 
which  should  be  kept  about  a  foot  in 
width  with  the  canes  spaced  about  six 
inches  apart.  Wide  crowded  hedge  rows 
have  many  weak  unproductive  canes  in 
the  center  and  fungus  troubles  are 
worse  because  of  the  poor  air  circula¬ 
tion.  Cultivation  should  be  as  shallow 
and  just  often  enough  enough  to  keep 
down  the  weeds.  The  continual  stirring 
of  the  soil  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch 
is  not  necessary  if  there  are  no  weeds 
to  be  subdued.  'Deep  cultivation  injures 
many  roots  and  does  far  more  harm 
than  good.  Newly  set  plants  should 
not  be  fertilized  as  it  is  easy  to  burn 
the  roots  before  the  plant  is  established. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  stable 
manure  for  the  old  established  planting, 
used  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  to  the  acre. 
If  hen  manure  is  used,  it  should  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  tons.  The  free  use 
of  manure  on  new  plants  may  stimulate 
late  growth,  which  will  be  subject  to 
Winter  killing.  When  manure  is  not 
available,  commercial  fertilizers  may 
be  used.  At  present  prices,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  material  except  nitro¬ 
gen  will  be  profitable.  This  may  be 
obtained  from  nitrate  of  soda,  applied 
at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Ammonium  nitrate  at  half  that  rate  is 
also  satisfactory.  It  is  well  to  experi¬ 
ment  a  bit,  as  raspberries  on  fertile, 
well-managed  soils  may  not  respond 
profitably  to  commercial  fertilizers. 
Soils  lacking  in  fertility,  but  otherwise 
suitable,  may  need  complete  fertilizers, 
but  this  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
grower  experimenting  for  himself.  By 
leaving  measured  sections  of  rows  at 
various  places  in  the  field  unfertilized 
and  comparing  the  crop  and  growth  of 
the  plants  with  those  receiving  fertilizer, 
a  rough  idea  as  to  the  value  of  the 
fertilizer  may  be  obtained  for  the  field 
in  question. 

The  principal  causes  of  loss  in  rasp¬ 
berry  growing  are  mosaic  diseases  and 
winter  killing  of  the  canes.  Mosaic  is 
combated  by  planting  only  virus-free 


FOREST  TREES 

We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 

Write  for  complete  catalog. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  INDIANA,  PENN  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  r 


-  BEAUTIFUL  FRENCH  LILACS  — 

OtJBLE  LARGE  FLOWERS:  Pink,  Blue,  White, 
4  ft.  3  for  $5.00;  guaranteed  to  bloom,  or  money 
,ck.  Cash  please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper 
ne.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Free. 

een  Acre  Nurseries,  Fulton  St.,  Hicksville,  L.I.,N.Y. 


i berries  should  be  spaced  from  eight  to  nine  feet  between  the  rows,  to 
lit  cultivation  with  a  tractor,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
nding  on  the  variety.  This  Hudson  Valley,  N.  Y„  planting,  on  the  farm  of 
2.  J.  Hepworth  in  Ulster  County,  has  made  a  good,  healthy  growth. 


MALONEY 
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MALONEY’S  Strong  rooted  GRAPE 
VINES  give  you  big  luscious  grapes 
year  after  year.  Perfect  for  that  bare 
fence  or  arbor.  Write  for  FREE  Color 
Catalog  showing  all  best  varieties  for 
rapid  growth  and  large  yield.  Catalog 
also  shows  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  PERENNIALS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES.  /  ^ 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  / 

MALONEY  BROS.  /JTO 

NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

79  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  /  Cfti'1 


OUR  62— YEA 


Golden  Muscat — A  delicious  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  type  grape.  Hardy  in  the  North. 
Easy  to  grow.  Bears  huge  l%-2  lb. 
clusters.  For  complete  information  write 
now  for  free  copy  MILLER’S  GRAPE 
BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE.  It  lists 
25  best  varieties  grapes;  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  blueberrries. 

I.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Bos  R,  Naples, N.Y. 

GOLDEN  MUSCAT 
GRAPES 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters 
of  immense  size,  up  to  2  lbs. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


inspected  plants  several  hundred  feet 
from  raspberries  which  may  have 
disease.  During  the  first  two  years,  any 
plants  showing  mosaic  should  be  dug 
out  and  immediately  removed  to  some 
distance  from  the  field.  Milton  and 
Indian  Summer  raspberries  rarely  take 
mosaic,  Newburgh  is  moderately  re¬ 
sistant,  while  the  black  and  purple 
varieties  have  little  or  no  resistance  to 
mosaic.  Winter  injury  may  be  due  to 
late  growth  which  fails  to  mature  be¬ 
fore  severe  cold  weather,  or  to  a  mild 
spell  in  late  Winter  which  may  stimu¬ 
late  some  growth  activity  in  the  plant 
so  that  it  is  easily  injured  by  subse¬ 
quent  cold  weather.  Cane  maturity  is 
favored  by  checking  the  growth  in  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall  by  discontinu¬ 
ing  cultivation  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  and  saving  a  cover  crop,  or  let¬ 
ting  the  weeds  grow  to  compete  with 
the  canes  for  plant  nutrients  and  soil 
moisture.  The  planting  should  be  so 
managed  that  growing  conditions  are 
favorable  in  the  Spring  and  up  to 
Midsummer,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants  growing 
late  to  obtain  enough  cane  growth  for 
next  year’s  crop.  Anthracnose,  a  fungus 
disease,  producing  small  oval  grey 
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CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Ready  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Golden  Acre,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Yellows  Resistant  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants1  grown  from 
L  Certified  and  treated  seed. 
These  Plants  are  also  sprayed. 
-A  Ask  for  our  cat.  of  Virginia 
Field  Grown  Plants.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,  Vo. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysen berry.  Straw¬ 
berry.  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  78  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

_  _ risfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R36,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  QuicA! 


,  — ,  Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

ft)  Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sell  this  year. 
Send  for  these  fruitplants  ready  to  bear  first 
season.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
'J  Dwarf fruittreesjfullline of  fruitandshade 
7/S  trees.  FREEcolor  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses, 
,(S  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
1 '  early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WRITE  TODAY-NOW  1 
South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.  RT3  .New  Buffalo.  Mich. 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  select  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June  I5th.  Prepaid.  300,  $1.10;  500,  $1.25; 

1000,  $2.00;  3000,  $3.50;  6000,  $6.50.  Send  check 

with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 

Austin  Plant  Company,  P.0.  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 

BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  AZALEAS 

Coral  Bells,  Pink,  5-6  in.  across . 3  for  $1.00 

Hinodegari,  Red,  5-6  in  across . 3  for  1.00 

Also  Globe  Arborvitia,  12-15  in.  bushy _ 2  for  1.00 

Lash.  Please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper  time. 

Descriptive  Circular  Sent  on  Request. 

GREEN  ACRE  NURSERIES,  Hicksville,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


.  Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 

j 650  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  76 
/years  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  Cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  600,000  cus- 
—  j.  tomers  save  money  an¬ 

nually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower. 

PDre  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

r  Hr  P  *25  Seeds  of  My  New  Sensa- 

tion  Tomato  “King  of  the  - 
vi»iilea’  *)lg  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yieldcr,  or  150  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab¬ 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  8c  stamp 
to  cover  postage  tor  either  one,  or  6c  for 
ooth  special  offers.  CATALOG  FREE. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  491,  ROCKFORD,  ILL,  1370 


Bristol  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
black  raspberries.  During  a  wet  year 
black  raspberries  are  more  subject  to 
Anthracnose,  a  fungus  disease,  which 
can  be  controlled  by  using  a  spray  of 
lime  sulphur,  applied  just  as  the  leaves 
come  out  of  the  bud  stage. 

scars  on  the  canes,  may  cause  consider¬ 
able  injury  to  black  raspberries  in  a 
wet  year.  A  delayed  dormant  spray  of 
lime  sulphur,  one  gallon  in  10  gallons 
of  water,  applied  just  as  the  first  leaves 
are  expanding  from  the  buds  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  reducing  injury  from  an¬ 
thracnose. 

Newburgh  is  one  of  the  best  red 
raspberries,  but  Latham  still  finds 
favor  with  many  growers.  June 
(Ontario)  is  the  best  early  variety,  but 
is  susceptible  to  mosaic.  Milton  is  a 
promising  new  late  variety  that  does 
not  take  mosaic.  Another  good  variety 
still  under  trial  is  Taylor.  Sodus  and 
Marion  are  the  best  purple  varieties. 
Bristol  and  Cumberland  are  two  of  the 
best  black  raspberries,  but  Dundee  and 
New  Logan  are  also  good.  Eldorado  is 
the  standard  blackberry. 

George  L.  Slate 

Planting  Young  Trees 

If  you  plan  on  planting  some  new 
fruit  trees  this  Spring,  it  is  well  to 
realize  that  a  great  deal  of  tree  loss 
comes  from  careless  planting.  Often  a 
layer  of  hardpan  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  is  responsible  for  tree  loss.  The 
trees  may  live  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
this  cement-like  hard  pan  offers  too 
much  resistance  to  their  roots  and  not 
enough  food.  A  crowbar  can  be  used  to 
crack  this  hardpan.  Break  it  up  and 
remove  some  of  it  from  the  hole,  thus 
offering  drainage  and  the  chance  for 
the  roots  to  grow.  Make  the  hole  large 
enough  so  that  roots  are  not  crowded. 

Both  my  grandfather  and  my  father 
had  wonderful  success  with  planting 
fruit  or  shade  trees.  Their  methods 
are  not  the  most  approved  at  this  time; 
they  used  well  soaked  oats  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  Many  authorities 
say  that  this  is  not  a  good  practice, 
but  it  worked  well  for  them.  In  any 
case  be  sure  that  the  tree  stands 
straight  and  firm.  Tamp  some  good  top 
soil  down  about  the  roots.  Use  some 
of  the  better  soil,  rejecting  the  lean 
soil  dug  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  bring  in  some  more  good  soil  if 
needed.  Collars  of  tarred  paper  placed 
about  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  tend  to 
discourage  mice  and  rabbits  while  the 
trees  are  young.  y.  b. 

Spancross  Sweet  Corn 

I  planted  20  hills  of  Spancross  sweet 
corn  on  April  9,  1945,  first  making 
cone-shaped  hills  about  10  inches  high 
and  placing  eight  kernels  of  corn  on 
the  South  side  of  the  hills,  about  three 
inches  from  the  top.  Two  days  later, 
we  had  a  snow  storm  of  several  inches 
in  depth;  I  said  “good-bye,  corn,”  but 
every  hill  came  up  surprisingly  well. 

The  hills  were  spaced  4x4  feet,  and 
the  soil  had  been  enriched  with  poultry 
droppings  the  previous  Fall.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  commercial  fertilizer  was  applied 
around  the  hill  during  the  growing 
season.  The  size  of  ears  and  quality 
lived  up  to  the  description  given  this 
variety,  and  we  had  our  first  mess  of 
corn  for  dinner  on  July  15,  1945,  E.  s.  S. 


FROM  BUNTINGS’ 

SUPER  DEVELOPED  PLANTS 

BUNTINGS’  Strawberry  Plants  are  super  developed.  That’s  why 
you  will  be  so  well  pleased  with  their  productivity — luscious 
taste— plump  fruit. 

BUNTINGS’  Fruit  Trees — berry  Plants  and  grape  vines  give 
you  a  head  start — because  they  have  received  a  big  head  start 
themselves  Be  first  to  show  results.  Send  for  BUNTINGS’  New 
4  color  Catalog — and  order  early. 

BUNTINGS-  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
roots,  McDonald  red  rhu¬ 
barb,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 


WILSON 


NEW  YORK 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  lor  the  past  35  Years. 


FREE 


1946  Garden  Catalog 
Illustrated  in  Color 


of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants,  Varieties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe  and 
Pritchard,  $2.00-1000.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants. 
Varieties:  Copenhagen.  Flat  Dutch,  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  $1.50-1000.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants.  $4.00-1000.  or  65c- 100.  Hungarian 
Hot  Wax.  same  price.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
$1.50-1000.  27  years  growing  and  shipping 

Better  Plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


^  Wfl  €TTONV  14  million  trPAG  a  vaoi*  Wrlfa  .J9 


We  grow  14  million  trees  3  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 

Musser  Forests  Inc.  stTn^ana.cWrink 


“GARDEN  -  GOLD”  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
“POT  -  O’  -  GOLD”  CITRUS  FRUITS  ’ 
“As  fine  as  they  grow.”  Wholesale 
prices  on  definite  requirements. 

RAINBOW’S  END,  R  I,  Box  200,  Lutz,  Florida 

BROME 

Combination  Brome-alfalfa  pastures 
help  increase  milk  and  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction.  Investigate.Write  for  catalog. 

A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Box  33  D,  Landisviile,  Pa. 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM 
RAISE  THEM 

Easy  to  grow 
both  green  and 
Winter  onions 
with  our  choice 
sets.  Seed  grown 
from  selected 
onions.  Write 
for  prices. 

Special  rate  to 
commercial  growers 

D.  ALBANESE 

Box  131,  Canastota,  N.Y, 


EVERBEARING 

RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett.  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’* 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

|-  *  describes  best  early, 

medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1946 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True-to-Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-36,  Allen.  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Mapleview,  New  York 

RED  RASPBERRIES  Milton,  Marcy, '  Taylor. 

Indian  Summer.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums  SforTsix™?d 

$1.00  postpaid.  All  will  bloom  year  after  year. 

CEDARLINE  FLOWER  FARM,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  PEAR  &  APPLE 

Standard  grade  of  Peach,  apple,  pear  cherry,  plum 
prune.  Apricot,  quince.  Nectarine.  FREE — write  for  your 
copy  of  our  new  1946  planting  guide  and  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERY 

115  Main  Street  -  Perry.  Ohio 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  each,  $15.50  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


e 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


FREE!  1946  color  catalog  of  hardy, 
field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Beet,  Broccoli,  Tomato,  Po¬ 
tato.  Eggplant,  Pepper  plants.  SPECIAL 
OFFER!  100  Early  Tomato  Plants,  postpaid, 
for  only  $1.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  now  and  give  shipping  date. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  898,  Albany,  6a. 
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AUSTRIAN 

PINE 


*1 


32  FOR  $2  POSTPAID 

Austrian  Pine,  3  year  transplanted  5  to  10  inches 
tall  — only  $1  postpaid.  32  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  40  Evergreens  S3  postpaid;  all  4 
year  transplanted,  Y  to  10”  tall.  Ten  each  American 
Arbor  vitae.  Red  Pine.  Scotch  Pine.  White  Spruce, 
all  40  for  S3.  (West  of  Mississippi  River  add  25c). 
Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RN-316,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


tie  ^  1 


FINE  FRUITS 

M  tke  HOME  GARDE! 


CCARFF’S 

Better  Varieties 


Berry  Plants 
and  Fruit  Trees 

Better  Varieties  for  Home  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Planting.  Bristol  Black  Rasp¬ 
berry,  highest  quality  and  most  widely 
adapted:  Marcy  Red,  Marion  Purple, 
largest  frusta  of  all  Rasp.  Delicious  Blue¬ 
berries  large  as  grapes;  Thornless  Boy- 
senberries;  Large  Red  Lake  Currants 
and  Poorman  Gooseberries.  Aprieots, 
Nectarines  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Free 
...  ..  Catalog  Full  of  Cultural  tips.  Send  today. 

W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS,  Box  48  Now  Carlisle,  Ohio 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Preparing  Land  for  Strawberries 

I  wanted  to  plant  one  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  the  land  is  a  sandy  loam. 
I  plowed  it  last  Fall. 

This  land  has  not  been  used  for  at 
least  eight  years,  and  no  manure  was 
used  last  Fall.  What  should  I  do  this 
Spring  before  I  plant  my  berries? 
Should  I  use  fertilizer?  If  so,  what 
kind?  How  rpany  plants  will  I  need 
for  an  acre,  and  what  kind  of  straw¬ 
berries  do  best  on  sandy  soil?  h.  s. 

New  York 

A  sandy  loam  soil,  if  well-drained 
and  free  from  quack  grass,  should  be 
suitable  for  strawberries.  If  it  has  been 
in  grass  sod  for  eight  years,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  white  grubs  may  be  present. 
In  that  event  it  will  be  advisable  to 
grow  some  other  hoed  crop  for  a  year 
to  eliminate  the  grubs.  A  legume  sod 
would  not  have  the  grubs.  The  land 
may  be  disked  or  harrowed  until  in 
a  mellow  condition.  Just  prior  to  plant¬ 
ing  go  over  it  with  a  spike-toothed 
harrow,  following  with  a  plank  drag 
or  roller.  . 

For  fertilizers,  apply  500  pounds  per 
acre  of  superphosphate  while  fitting  the 
land.  Two  weeks  later  at  the  time  of 
the  first  hoeing,  apply  as  a  side  dressing 
a  nitrogenous  material  such  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulfate  of  ammonia  or  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate.  The  nitrate  may  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre, 
the  sulfate  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds 
and  the  ammonium  nitrate  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  per  acre.  In  early  August 
repeat  the  nitrogen  application  either 
as  a  side  dressing  or  broadcast  over  the 
row.  If  applied  broadcast,  it  should  be 
done  while  the  foliage  is  dry  and 
promptly  brushed  off  with  a  brush 
drag.  G.  l.  s. 


A  Case  of  Fruit  Cracking 

I  have  a  small  family  orchard  in  New 
Jersey,  apples,  peaches,  cherries.  The 
trees  were  three  to  four  years  old  when 
planted  in  1939.  Last  year,  most  of  the 
apple  trees  fruited  for  the  first  time, 
a  dozen  or  so  on  each  tree.  When  the 
fruit  was  just  in  the  ripening  period, 
they  began  splitting,  skin  and  flesh 
both,  and  also  developed  an  unnatural 
softness. 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  condition  and  how  it  may  be 
corrected?  The  trees  look  quite  health- 
ly  making  a  growth  of  from  12  to  18 
inches  per  season.  f.  j.  m. 

New  Jersey 

Since  your  apple,  peach  and  cherry 
trees  are  young  and  apparently  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  trees  and  since  1945  was 
a  season  with  excess  rainfall,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fruits  cracked  open 
partly  because  of  too  much  moisture 
and  rapid  growth.  If  there  happen  to 
be  some  insect  or  disease  blemishes  on 
the  skin,  this  would  be  a  contributing 
factor  and  encourage  fruit  cracking. 

Brown  rot,  a  fungous  disease  on 
peaches  and  cherries,  was  common  last 
year,  especially  on  fruits  that  had  not 
been  thoroughly  sprayed  with  sulphur 
to  protect  from  this  disease. 

You  should  have  these  fruit  trees 
sprayed  for  the  control  of  insects  and 
diseases.  With  anything  like  a  normal 
growing  season,  I  would  not  expect 
further  trouble  from  fruit  cracking. 

H.  A.  R. 


Gooseberries  Fail  to  Set 

I  have  about  thirty  gooseberry  bushes 
six  or  seven  years  old  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  fine,  but  the  berries  fall  off  before 
they  are  ripe.  t.  o. 

Pennsylvania . 

You  have  struck  on  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  an¬ 
swered.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
there  are  a  numbeiSof  guesses  or  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  situation,  but  noth¬ 
ing  really  accurate  has  been  worked 
out.  In  time,  when  there  is  enough 
interest  in  the  gooseberry  to  warrant, 
science  will  take  hold  of  this  problem 
and  make  a  substantial  contribution. 

In  the  first  place, fruit  sometimes  fails 
to  set  because  the  plant  is  in  a  low 
state  of  vigor.  Try  light  applications 
of  ammonium  sulphate  or  nitrate  of 
soda  in  early  Spring  just  as  the  new 
growth  starts.  Also,  keep  the  plants 
protected  from  insect  and  disease  at¬ 
tack.  Russet,  powdery  mildew,  and  leaf 
spot  are  a  problem  with  the  gooseberry. 
When  the  fruit  is  about  one-half  grown, 
make  an  application  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  (3-5-100),  plus  IV2  pounds  rosin 
fish  oil  soap.  Make  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  just  after  the  fruit  has  been  har¬ 
vested. 


When  to  Set  Currants 

What  is  the  best  'ir  1  to  transplant 
currant  and  strawberry  bushes?  F.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Currant  bushes  ma>  m  •»  set  either  in 
late  Fall  or  early  Spr?  g,  the  former 
time  being  somewhat  better.  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  best  set  in  early  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked,  g.l.s. 


Forcing  Fruit  Buds 

I  have  some  good  sized  seedling 
apples  and  pear  trees  which  have  never 
produced  fruit  so  far.  I  would  like  to 
ring  some  branches  to  try  to  force 
fruiting  to  see  what  sort  of  fruit  they 
will  produce.  Please  tell  me  what  is 
the  proper  time  of  the  year  to  do  this? 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  h.  f.  b. 

If  you  are  interested  in  ringing  seed¬ 
ling  apple  and  pear  trees,  this  should 
be  ■done  during  the  period  of  late  bloom 
or  within  a  few  days  after  the  petal 
fall  for  apples  and  pears  in  your 
vicinity.  Some  of  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  by  using 
a  knife  or  a  hack  saw,  cutting  through 
the  bark  and  to  the  hard  wood,  com¬ 
pletely  around  the  branch.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  ends 
of  the  cut  meet  but  at  least  pass  by 
one  another.  You  may  also  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  two  complete  rings  of 
the  bark  two  or  three  inches  apart. 
The  parts  of  the  tree  above  the  rings 
should  then  be  forced  into  forming 
fruit  buds  for  the  following  season. 

H.  A.  R. 

Trees  Do  Not  Fruit 

I  have  an  apple  tree  eight  years  old 
and  a  pear  ten,  and  neither  has  ever 
bloomed.  My  Concord  grapes  do  not 
all  ripen  at  one  time — always  some 
green  on  the  bunches.  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  lacking  in  the  soil?  j.  w.  N. 

Maryland. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  certain  vari¬ 
eties  of  apples  and  pears  to  be  late  in 
coming  into  fruiting.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  are  anxious  you  might  try  taking 
a  sharp  knife  and  scoring  several  of 
the  main  branches.  Run  the  knife 
completely  around  these  branches,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cut  well  into  the  wood.  This 
will  tend  to  cause  the  trees  to  form 
blossom  buds. 

As  for  the  uneven  ripening  of  the 
Concord  grapes,  this  may  be  due 
to  mildew.  Try  an  application  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  (1)  just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open  (2),  as  soon  as  the  berries 
set  (3),  when  the  berries  touch  in  the 
cluster  (4),  two  weeks  later.  You  can 
probably  buy  the  Bordeaux  mixture  al¬ 
ready  prepared,  together  with  direc¬ 
tions.  The  common  rate  is  4-4-100. 


Peach  Curculio 

I  have  a  peach  tree  which  grew  from 
a  peach  pit.  In  its  sixth  year  there  were 
many  wonderful  peaches.  This  Spring, 
its  seventh  year,  the  blossoms  were 
wonderful;  the  peaches  formed,  but 
soon  dropped  off.  There  are  only  a  few 
peaches  left  on  the  tree.  f.  m. 

Curculio  has  a  bad  way  with  peaches 
and  plums,  often  causing  the  entire 
crop  to  drop  soon  after  blossoming. 
There  are  recommended  measures  of 
control,  yet  the  pest  is  really  trouble¬ 
some  when  it  takes  a  firm  hold.  Recom¬ 
mendations  call  for  spraying  with  ele¬ 
mental  sulphur  at  the  manufacturer’s 
directions,  16  pounds  of  hydrated ,  lime 
and  two  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons,  applied  when 
the  shucks  are  falling  from  the  fruits. 
A  second  application  may  be  needed  a 
week  later  where  the  invasion  of  cur¬ 
culio  is  not  heavy. 


To  Delay  Blossoming 

Last  year  my  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  prunes  blossomed  early,  and  were 
nipped  by  frost,  and  had  no  crop.  I 
understand  there  is  a  dormant  spray 
that  delays  fruit  blossoming.  Please 
tell  me  what  it  is,  where  to  get  it  and 
how  to  use  it.  w.  s.  N. 

New  Jersey 

A  spray  application  to  delay  the 
blossoming  on  fruit  trees  in  the  Spring 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
not  recommended  for  practice.  Naptha- 
lene  acetic  acid,  a  hormone  spray,  has 
been  used  experimentally  in  August  to 
delay  bloom  the  next  Spring.  Until  this 
procedure  has  been  tested  for  at  least 
another  year,  it  should  not  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  use.  h.  a.  r. 


Wild  Blackberries 

Surrounding  my  garden  are  wild 
blackberry  bushes.  *  They  have  grown 
quite!  high.  For  some  reason  they  have 
not  fruited  for  the  last  few  years. 

New  York.  m.  g. 

Spring  frost  is  often  troublesome  on 
blackberries.  If  the  bushes  blossom  yet 
do  not  fruit,  Spring  frosts  may  be  the 
answer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do 
not  blossom,  then  the  trouble  may  be 
nutritional.  Try  some  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sulphate 
around  the  plants,  making  the  applica¬ 
tions  in  early  Spring. 

Incidentally,  there  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  developments  in  spraying  some  of 
the  small  fruits  with  hormone  sprays 
to  increase  the  set  and  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  This  information  will 
become  more  generally  available  by 
next  Spring. 


The  Fertilizer  Situation 

The  end  of  the  war  has  not  released 
an  abundance  of  fertilizer  for  the 
farmer  any  more  than  it  resulted  in 
an  abundance  of  fodstuffs  or  clothing. 
The  flood  of  postwar  nitrogen  predicted 
by  the  fertilizer  industry  and  agrono¬ 
mists  alike  has  not  materalized  and 
may  not  even  materialize  by  this  time 
next  year.  Shipments  abroad,  notably  to 
England  and  to  China,  and  the  steel 
strike,  are  major  contributing  factors 
retarding  the  supply  of  nitrogen  for 
American  farms.  That  the  export  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  likely  to  change  very  soon 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  China  is 
getting  only  about  10  per  cent  of  what 
she  has  ordered. 

Sulfate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  nitrogen  for  mixed 
fertilizers,  and  the  supply  was  con¬ 
siderably  curtailed  during  the  steel 
strike,  due  -to  the  cessation  of  coke- 
oven  operations.  Their  resumption  will 
give  considerable  relief  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Other  nitrogen  source  materials 
used  in  fertilizer  mixtures  are  urea  and 
nitrogen  solutions.  The  latter  can  be 
shipped  in  tank  cars  and  pumped  to 
the  mixing  vats  at  low  labor  costs. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  used  because  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction  with  other  ingredients  in 
the  mixture. 

Nitrate  of  soda  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  last  year’s  supply,  but  ammonium 
nitrate  is  likely  to  be  more  abundant 
than  it  was  last  year.  Both  materials 
can  be  used  in  mixtures,  but  due  to  the 
limited  supplies  they  will  be  largely 
„  reserved  for  side  and  top-dressings  of 
growing  crops.  Nitrate  of  lime,  most 
commonly  sold  as  Calnitro  and  Calurea 
in  prewar  times,  is  a  war  casualty.  An¬ 
other  nitrogen  fertilizer,  calcium  cyana- 
mid,  is  in  somewhat  better  supply  at 
this  time  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Its  use  in  mixtures  is  restricted,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  undesirable  chemical 
reactions  whenever  the  proportion  of 
cyanamid  is  too  large. 

Phosphorus  supplies  are  reasonably 
adequate,  although  they  are  not  as 
abundant  as  they  probably  will  be  a 
year  ox  two  hence.  Potash  is  still  short 
and  no  relief  is  in  sight  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  are  dependent  upon  potash 
mines  in  the  Southwest,  and  a  lack  of 
adequate  shipping  facilities  is  aggra¬ 
vating  the  present  shortage. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  other  oil-seed 
meals,  generally  conceded  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  for  tobacco  fertilizers,  are  in  such 
great  demand  for  stock  feeding  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  plastics  that  the 
amount  available  for  ferilizer  use  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  If  there  is  much  of 
an  increase  in  tobacco  acreage  as  a 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  price 
ceilings  on  tobacco,  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  hard  put  for  adequate 
supplies.  Obviously,  there  will  be  no 
oil-seed  meals  in  lawn,  flower  and  orna¬ 
mental  shrub  fertilizer  mixtures.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  situation  is  not  likely 
to  change  for  some  time  to  come,  other 
sources  of  organic  nitrogen  will  need 
to  be  found.  One  very  promising 
possibility  is  dried,  activated  sewage 
sludge,  of  which  there  could  be  almost 
no  limit  of  supply  once  the  demand  is 
created.  It  would  solve  the  sludge  dis¬ 
posal  problem  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  a  much-needed  source  of  organic 
nitrogen,  together  with  some  phos¬ 
phorus.  H.  A.  L. 


Shear  your  om sheep 

^  StewarTA^ 


SHEARMASTER 


March  2,  1946 

DIBBLES 

Farm  Seed  Facts  1996 

NOW  READY 

“FARM  SEEDS 

and 

FARM  SEEDS 
ONLY” 

A  Postal  Card  or  Letter  Will 
Bring  Your  Copy. 
ADDRESS  BOX  B 


SEND 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER. 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


InEiirsnoui  bdiltoimo 


IVORY 

WHITE 

FRUITS 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  in  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW.  Sta.  180,  PARADISE.  PA. 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 

SEEDS  •  PLANTS  -  TREES 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
TOBE'S  TREERY — NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE,  CANADA 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  ROSES 
and  SHRUBS 


KELLY  FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES, 
SHRUBS  ond  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  noted 
for  vigor  and  livability. 

Send  for  NEW  1946  CATALOG  listing 
all  the  best  varieties.  It's  FREE.  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Order 
early  to  avoid  disappointment. 
Free  Planting  Guide  with  each 
order  Our  66th  year. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

 35  MAPLE  STREET,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MORE 

WOOL 


MORE 

PROFITS 

LESS 
LABOR 


Get  10%  more  wool  from  same  sheep  or  goats  with  the 
fast,  easy-to-use  Shearinaster.  Removes  fleece  from 
sheep  in  a  few  minutes.  No  second  cuts.  Long  fibre  wool 
grades  better — brings  more  money.  Saves  time  and 
work.  Powerful  motor  is  right  inside  the  special  EASY 
GRIP  handle.  Professional  type  Tension  Control.  Rug- 

fed,  built-in  durability.  Shearmaster,  complete  with 
combs  and  4  cutters,  only  526.95  at  your  dealer's. 
Write  for  new  Stewart  bulletin,  “Harvesting  the  Farm 
Flock  Wool  Crop,”  and  for  information  on  Stewart 
shearing  equipment.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Dept.  82  5600  West  Roose¬ 

velt  Road.  Chicago  50,  Illinois. 

Over  Haifa  Century  Mating  Quality  Products 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Copenhagen, 
Goldenacre,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  300-$l.00; 
500-$l.75;  1000-$3.00  prepaid.  1000- $2. 00  express  col¬ 
lect.  Prizetaker  Onions  1000-  $4.00  prepaid.  Booking 
orders  for  "Certified  Marglobe  and  Rutgers  tomato 
plants."  Potato  and.  pepper  plants.  May  and  June 
delivery.  27  years  experience  growing  and  packing 
vegetable  plants.  "Not  the  oldest  grower,  but  one  of  the 
Best.”  This  Spring  give  our  plants  a  test. 

L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 

Grow  Better  Farm  Crops! 

Our  New  1946  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts 
Hook  tells  how.  Contains  valuable  information  every 
farmer  needs.  Will  help  grow  better  farm  crops,  mako 
more  money.  It's  FREE.  Send  postcard  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  33C,  Landisville,  Penna. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

inspected,  true-to- 
name  stock.  Newburg,  Taylor.  Milton,  Indian  Summer. 

HOWARD  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

100  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS— CHOICE  VARIETIES, 
Mixed,  Postpaid  20c.  1946  Price  List  Free. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
^  CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut  trees 
for  over  49  years. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Grow  at  Home  —  Cultivated  blueberries  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  A  few  bushes  will  grow  plenty 
for  Dessert,  Pies  and  Canning.  Write  today 
for  FREE  Circular  and  prices. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


CANADIAN  HEMLOCK 

and  other  Seedling  trees.  We 
grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  INDIANA,  PENNA. 


— Nittany  Farms  Certified  Hybrid  Seed  Corn- 

WILLIAM  L.  HENNING,  Hotel  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 


ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  MIXED  HAY,  Delivered 
by  truck  load  In  New  York  or  New  Jersey 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  ’ 
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Tteev  SEED  CATALOG  tC\ 

FARM  FACTS  BOOK.' 


Every  farmer  who  plants  alfalfa,  clover, 
oats,  ladino,  corn, potatoes  or  other  farm 
crops  will  find  this  new  book  extremely 
valuable.  It  is  filled  with  information  to 
help  you  grow  better  crops  and  make 
more  money. Write  today  for  your  FREE 
copy.  Address  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 
Landisville,  Penna.,  Box  33. 


Be  Wise! 

BUY  YOUR 
SEED  NOW 


High  quality,  adapted 
strains'  of  many  im¬ 
portant  seed  items  are  in 
i  very  short  supply.  The  wise 
farmer  will  cover  his  seed 
needs  fully  without  delay. 
Send  for  prices  and  free 
copy  of  our  famous 
1  GROWMORE  MANUAL. 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y. 


Established  189S 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


flower  garden,  vegetables,  lawn 
ss  or  bulk  field  seeds,  you  can 
PEND  on  PAGE’S  QUALITY 
S  D  S — STAND  A  RD  since  1896.  Best 
ven  varieties — In  packets  or  bulk, 
ist  on  PAGE  QUALITY.  Ask  your  dealer— or 

10  U8’  THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
0.  Box  B,  ’  Greene,  New  York 


BU/FSPRUa 


ten 


3  year  old  healthy  trees,  sturdy  2  to  C$2  „ 
In.  size,  sent  POSTPAID,  at  planting 
time,  50  for  $2.00,  Folder  on  Forest. 
MI1COED  Xmas  Trees,  ornamentals.  FREE. 

IuUMLK.  FORESTS,  INC..  INDIANA.  PA. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

The  BEST  place  for  the  BEST  seed  of  Spancross, 
Marcross,  Carmelcross.  Lincoln,  Wilson  and  limited 
amounts  of  Old  Hickory.  Free  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


ASPARAGUS 


year  Mary  Washington: 

_ 25,  $1.75:  50.  $3.00;  100,  $5.50 

Delicious.  Easy  directions;  no  trench;  no  losses. 

j.  A.  ELLIOTT,  FAIRMOUNT,  CALIFON,  N.  ). 


New  Wisconsin  Certified  Henry  Spring  Wheat,  excep¬ 
tionally  high  ylelder.  smut  and  rust  resistant.  Wisconsin 
cert  ill ed  Viclttnd  Oats.  Write  for  prices. 

STUART  P.  NIERE,  WATERTOWN.  WISCONSIN 


EARLY  GARDENERS!  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Use  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof  Cabbage 
Onion,  Lettuce;  also  hardy  Tomatoes.  Broccoli.  Cauli 
flower.  Pepper.  Potato,  etc.  Free  1946  Catalogue 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE.  S.  C 


WISCONSIN  NEW  CERTIFIED  rust  resitting  Henry 
Wheat  and  Vtcland  Oats.  Wheat  yielded  53 
bushels  per  acre.  Write  for  circular. 

HENRY  KRUEGER.  BEAVER  DAM.  WISCONSIN 


—GUARANTEED  CYLINDER  TEETH  12c  EACH— 

For  Advance-ltuuiely,  Aultman-Taylor.  Avery,  Baker. 
Case,  Greyhound.  Goodlson,  Huber,  Keck-Gonnerinan, 
McCormick-Deering.  Minneapolis.  Nichols -Shepard. 
Racine,  Russell,  Twin  City,  Woods.  Tempered  for 
long  wear.  Perfect  fit.  Catalog  Freo. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO..  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 


Potatoes  in  the  Northeast 

Many  new  varieties  of  potatoes  are 
now  being  grown.  Some  of  these  have 
outstanding  resistance  to  insects  and 
diseases.  They  also  produce  brightly 
colored  tubers,  evenly  shaped  and  with 
few  shallow  eyes.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  them  do  not  have  the  good  eating 
quality  of  the  old  standard  Green 
Mountain,  Rural  New-Yorker  and  Irish 
Cobbler.  Mohawk  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  new  varieties.  While 
not  the  highest  yielder  in  trials  in 
Connecticut  during  the  last  two  years, 
it  produced  a  high  proportion  of  num¬ 
ber  one  tubers.  It  is  an  excellent  bak¬ 
ing  potato  and  is  worthy  of  trial.  Late 
varieties  of  potatoes  can  be  planted 
much  earlier  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  Last  year  Green  Mountains  were 
planted  April  4  on  light,  well  drained 
soil  in  Southern  Connecticut.  They 
made  a  remarkably  fine  growth  in  an 
exceptionally  cool  and  rainy  season 
without  spraying  for  blight.  They  were 
dusted  three  times  for  flea  beetles  and 
leaf  hoppers.  The  vines  died  in  late 
August.  The  tubers  were  left  in  the 
ground  until  the  middle  of  November 
without  loss.  When  the  vines  first  be¬ 
gan  to  go  down  turnip  seed  was  broad¬ 
cast.  These  covered  the  ground  as  soon 
as  the  potato  vines  disappeared  and 
yielded  a  fine  crop.  The  potatoes  were 
somewhat  variable  in  size  and  shape, 
perhaps  more  than  when  planted 
later,  but  the  total  yield  and  production 
of  marketable  tubers  were  higher  than 
usual  for  this  area. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  such  early 
planting  is  preparing  the  soil.  Level 
land  can  be  plowed  in  the  Fall  and 
left  rough.  While  there  is  some  danger 
from  frost  injury  following  early  plant¬ 
ing  this  is  not  serious  if  frosty  loca¬ 
tions  are  avoided.  The  plants  can  be 
covered  by  mounding  with  soil,  using 
the  hilling  attachments  on  the  culti¬ 
vator,  if  frost  threatens.  Planting  rates 
and  fertilization  of  potatoes  should  be 
carefully  adjusted  for  each  field  to 
avoid  over-sized  tubers  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Quality  potatoes  require  thorough 
cleaning  and  grading  for  size  and  shape. 
The  chief  cause  of  poor  grading  is  wire- 
worm  injury.  The  next  most  important 
factor  is  scab.  Fields  that  are  infested 
with  wireworms  and  scab  should  be 
avoided.  The  presence  of  both  wire- 
worms  and  the  scab  fungus  can  be 
determined  by  means  of  test  plantings 
made  a  year  in  advance.  Plant  a  few 
hills  of  potatoes  in  various  parts  of 
the  field.  If  the  field  is  seeded  to  grass 
or  legumes  dig  up  a  few  square  feet 
in  different  locations  and  mulch  the 
ground  with  hay.  A  cultivated  field  can 
be  planted  with  a  few  hills  of  potatoes 
in  place  of  the  regular  crop  grown. 
These  test  plantings  may  be  more 
heavily  infested  with  worms  than  a 
solid  field,  but  some  indication  of  the 
amount  of  injury  to  be  expected  can 
be  obtained.  Screening  the  soil  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  may  also  show  the  presence 
of  wireworms.  Dig  up  a  cubic  foot  of 
soil  in  several  locations  in  the  field 
to  be  planted.  Dry  the  soil  until  it 
can  be  sifted  easily  through  window 
screening.  The  presence  of  any  wire- 
worms  is  an  indication  of  trouble.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  an  entirely  reliable 
test  since  the  worms  may  not  have 
come  to  surface  to  feed  at  the  time  the 
test  is  made,  so  repeat  tests  are  often 
needed. 

Rough,  corky  areas  on  the  tubers  at 
digging  time  are  usually  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  scab  fungus.  This  fre¬ 
quently  appears  in  soils  that  are 
naturally  alkaline  or  have  been  made 
so  by  applications  of  lime,  stable 
manure,  poultry  manure  or  wood  ashes. 
Soil  reaction  should  be  kept  as  near 
pH  5.5  as  possible.  In  the  Northeast 
soils  derived  from  sandstone  usually 
need  some  calcium  and  magnesium 
to  grow  good  potatoes.  These  can  be 
supplied  in  light  applications  of  dolo- 
mitic  limestone,  generally  not  more 
than  500  pounds  once  every  five  years. 


Very  little  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  scab  conditions  in  soils  that  have 
become  infected.  From  200  to  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  sulfur  flour  applied 
one  year  in  advance  of  the  potato  crop 
may  help. 

Some  varieties  are  more  resistant  to 
scab  than  others.  Sebago  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  in  this  respect.  It 
has  excellent  color  and  shape  but  is 
not  the  best  in  quality.  The  best  safe¬ 
guard  is  to  grow  potatoes  on  land  that 
has  not  been  used  for  this  crop  for 
several  years  and  plant  only  certified 
seed.  Apply  manure  to  previous  crops 
and  use  a  well-balanced  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Potato  fertilizers  generally 
used  are  4-9-7,  5-10-10  or  6-15-15,  at 
the  rate  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds 
per  acre.  In  addition,  many  growers  are 
applying  500  pounds  of  castor  bean 
pomace  per  acre,  for  fertility  and 
humus.  D.  F.  Jones 


Clearing  Brush  Fields 

There  are  several  methods  of  clear¬ 
ing  land  which  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  into  brush  fields,  depending 
on  the  conditions.  When  a  former  hay 
or  pasture  field  is  not  mowed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  usually  the  first  growths  to 
volunteer  are  briars  of  various  types; 
then  sumac,  poison  ivy;  then  dogwood 
and  soft  woods  such  as  poplar  and 
white  birch,  or  cedars. 

There  was  one  such  field  in  the 
sumac  stage  on  my  farm  in  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey.  It  contained 
sumac  as  large  as  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  but  it  was  rapidly 
cleared  by  mowing  with  a  tractor 
mower.  Since  a  great  many  sections  be¬ 
came  broken,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
three  separate  knives  alternately.  One 
man  mowed  while  the  other  con¬ 
stantly  replaced  sections  in  the  other 
cutter  bars.  Even  so,  comparing  the 
cost  of  a  package  of  sections  with  the 
labor  cost  if  the  field  had  been  scythed 
by  hand  labor,  the  machine  superiority 
was  greater.  A  mower  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  release  is  absolutely  essential  for 
this  type  of  extremely  heavy  mowing 
or  serious  breakages  of  machinery  will 
occur.  After  mowing,  the  debris  was 
raked  into  windrows  with  a  dump  rake 
and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  Then 
a  fire  was  started  at  the  windward  end 
of  the  windrows  and  the  brush  was 
completely  burned  off.  Since  sumac  and 
poison  ivy  roots  tend  to  jam  up  when 
a  double-bottom  plow  is  used,  a  heavy 
single  bottom  tractor  plow,  set  to  plow 
rather  deeply,  turned  the  roots  under. 
This  15-acre  field  was  cleared,  plowed 
and  planted  to  winter  wheat  in  two 
weeks  in  August,  and  a  good  crop  was 
harvested  the  following  Summer.  Most 
of  the  roots  were  beginning  to  rot  by 
this  time  and  after  the  second  plowing 
the  ground  was  ready  for  corn. 

When  the  growth  is  heavier,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  pull  out  the  young 
trees.  A  bulldozer  is  useful  and  speedy; 
lacking  that,  a  steel-wheeled  tractor 
is  satisfactory.  It  is  most  efficient  to 
have  two  men,  one  to  run  the  tractor 
and  one  to  handle  the  chain.  A  rather 
long  chain  is  desirable  so  that  the 
tractor  operator  will  Hot  get  hit  by 
the  tree  tops,  which  might  result  in 
a  serious  accident.  It  is  surprising  how 
large  a  tree  can  be  pulled  out  by  a 
medium-sized  tractor  with  steel-lug 
wheels.  The  larger  the  tree,  the  higher 
the  chain  should  be  attached.  The  first 
pull  usually  tips  the  tree  over,  loosen¬ 
ing  the  roots  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
tractor  is  then  driven  in  the  opposite 
direction  which  tips  the  tree  over  the 
other  way  and  usually  brings  it  out. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  twist  the 
tree  in  a  circle,  or,  in  the  case  of 
very  large  trees,  to  chop  off  some  of 
the  larger  roots.  The  more  roots  that 
can  be  pulled,  however,  the  easier  it 
is  to  plow  the  field. 

Pulling  trees  one  at  a  time  is  slow 
work..  A  heavy  growth  of  brush  and 
small  trees  can  hardly  be  cleared  for 
less  than  $100  an  acre,  figuring  $5  per 
hour  for  two  men  and  tractor.  H.  f.  r. 


These  big  squashes,  weighing  up  to  53  pounds  each,  were  grown  last  season 
at  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  farm.  They  are  recently  imported 
African  types ,  and  in  addition  to  their  large  size,  have  several  superior  character¬ 
istics  such  as  thick  flesh,  and  smaller  proportionate  seed  cavities. 


*t/e$ete6le  *V<vUet£e4 
rfdafited  €<%  THIS  @U*K<Ue 


The  new  1946  vegetable  seed  catalog 
issued  by  F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.  is 
more  complete  than  ever.  New  and  im¬ 
proved  strains,  which  were  developed 
during  the  war  period,  are  all  listed. 

The  full  description  of  each  Vegetable 
variety,  together  with  the  profusion  of 
illustrations,  gives  you  a  clear  idea  of  the 
growing  characteristics  of  each  vege¬ 
table.  This  information  is  based  on  our 
continuing  trials  at  Milford,  Conn.,  so 
you  may  be  sure  the  variety  has  been 
selected  for  raising  in  your  climate.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  useful 
catalog. 


-  -  -  -  MAIL  TODAY  -  -  -  * 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  new,  1 946  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 

h{ame . . . 

Street  or  RFD . . . 

City  and  State  . . . . . . 

GOLDEN  ROSE 
OF  CHINA 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y, 


Vlrl  AND  OAT?  State  tested.  Purity  &  germ. 
’  All U  Uni  J  guaranteed.  Cleaned  &  length 
graded.  $1.25  bu.  bagged.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wis. 


TOP 


The  looks  of  seed  corn 
don't  fell  much  about 
the  crop  if  will  grow. 
This  is  doubly  true  of 
hybrid  seed,  which  must 
be  produced  with  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  Your 
safeguard  is  the  reputation  of  a  firm 
famous  for  nearly  a  century  as  a 
pioneer  and  leader  in.  sweet  corn.  Ask 
for  the  Asgrow  strains  of  Marcross, 
SpancrGss,  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  loana. 
Golden  Hybrid  2439  and  other  proven 
types., 

Good  crops  grow 
only  from  good  seeds. 

SOLD  AT  LOCAL  STORES 

lii  _ 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


W  SEEDS 


ASG 
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“AGRICO  PAID  US  $32  EXTRA  CASH  PER  ACRE 
ON  OUR  1945  POTATO  CROP” 


—  say  Hoeffner  Brothers,  well-known  potato  growers  of  Arkport,  N.  Y. 
(Left  to  right,  above:  George,  Robert  and  Philip  Hoeffner) 


“  OINCE  moving  from  Long  Island  to  Steuben  County,  we  hadn’t  used 
Agrico  until  1944,  when  we  bought  a  carload  to  try  out  here,”  write 
Hoeffner  Brothers,  of  Arkport,  N.  Y.  “Results  were  very  good,  so  in  1945 
we  bought  110  tons  of  AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES  and  decided  to  run  a 
ffieck  against  another  well-known  fertilizer.  Agrico  gave  us  nearly  32  bu. 
MORE  U.  S.  No.  l’s  per  acre  than  the  other  fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis, 
applied  at  the  same  rate  per  acre.  At  $1.  a  bu.  for  potatoes,  this  meant 
$32  EXTRA  cash  income  per  acre  with  Agrico.” 

Many  other  farmers  report  equally  profitable  increases  in  yield  and 
cash  income  with  Agrico.  Here  is  a  report  on  a  side-by-side  comparison 
on  corn,  in  a  letter  from  J.  Bryan  Welsh,  of  Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J., 
who  states: 


“14  BU.  MORE  EAR  CORN  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO” 


Tkeieb  m  AGRICO/*  £^40^ 


Agrico  is  manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.  V.  Carteret,  N.  J. 


“TN  a  side-by-side  test  on  my  farm, 
which  I  assisted  in  checking,  AGRICO 
FOR  CORN  outyielded  another  fertilizer  of 
the  same  analysis,  applied  at  the  same 
rate  per  acre,  by  14  bushels  MORE  ear 
corn  per  acre.  This  was  no  surprise  to  me, 
as  I  have  been  a  steady  user  of 
AGRICO  for  10  years  and  Agrico  con¬ 
sistently  produces  bumper  crops  for 
me  and  others  in  this  section.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  Agrico  has  earned  a 
permanent  place  on  my  farm.” 


J.  BRYAN  WELSH, 

Whitehouse  Station, 
N.J. 


This  year  let  Agrico’s  EXTRA  crop-produc¬ 
ing  power  help  boost  your  crop  returns. 
Remember,  there’s  an  Agrico  specially 
made  for  each  crop.  See  your  nearby 
A.  A.  C.  Dealer  and  get  Agrico  now  .  .  . 
"it’ll  pay  you  well!” 


March  2,  1946 

At  the  New  York  Fruit  Meetings 


“Quality  in  1946!”  was  the  theme  of 
the  91st  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  held 
at  Hochester  and  Kingston  in  January. 
This  keynote  was  sounded  by  James 
Elton,  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute,  who  emphasized  that 
we  must  produce  firm,  high  colored 
fruits  and  see  that  they  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  prime  condition.  Growers 
and  investigators  alike  recognized  that 
the  disruptive  conditions  of  the  past 
few  years  removed  both  the  incentive 
and  the  possibility  for  producing,  pack¬ 
ing  and  marketing  high  grade  fruit,  but 
stated  with  unanimity  that  the  future 
must  be  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
high  quality. 

1  At  Rochester,  President  Hall  com¬ 
pared  conditions  with  those  at  the 
j  close  of  World  War  1.  With  a  single 
i  exception,  he  found  them  similar;  the 
J  exception  being  that  farmers  today  are 
more  strongly  organized,  which,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  can  prevent  or  alleviate  the 
1  acute  business  difficulties  that  befell 
i  the  farmer  after  the  previous  war. 
Hall  cited  the  effectiveness  of  organized 
fruit  growers  in  obtaining  better  re¬ 
turns,  when  government  price  fixing 
of  their  products  was  practiced. 

To  strengthen  the  program  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  it  was  voted  at 
both  meetings  to  authorize  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  employ  a  full-time  executive 
secretary  if  a  practical  plan  of  work 
and  financing  can  be  developed.  His 
efforts  would  be  centered  in  the  New 
York  State  Cherry  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  during  their  critical  period,  the 
peach-marketing  organization  when 
they  are  most  active,  and  perhaps  the 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute  during  certain  months.  The 
Horticultural  Society’s  executive  secre¬ 
tary  might  be  the  means  of  welding 
these  commodity  groups  together;  he 
would  give  more  time  to  such  matters 
as  membership,  legislation  and  mar¬ 
keting  than  the  public-spirited  part- 
time  or  unpaid  officers  of  the  past,  have 
been  able  to  do. 

Legislation  to  prevent  deer  damage 
to  orchards  was  demanded,  especially 
by  growers  living  near  protected  areas 
such  as  State  Parks. 

The  prevalence  of  diseases  in  the  wet 
season  of  1945  was  reflected  in  an 
overflow  session  on  the  first  morning 
in  Rochester.  W.  D.  Mills  explained 
the  prominence  of  cherry  yellows  this 
year  on  the  basis  of  cool  weather  imme¬ 
diately  after  bloom.  J.  M.  Hamilton 
discussed  fungicides  for  apple  scab  and 
cherry  leaf-spot;  despite  the  numer¬ 
ous  new  materials  under  test,  he  did 
not  consider  the  time  ripe  for  a  change 
from  main  dependence  on  the  elemen¬ 
tal  sulfur  program  for  apples  and  low 
solubility  coppers  for  cherries.  Mr. 
Mills  stressed  the  timing  of  apple  scab 
sprays  and  dusts  by  the  rain  periods. 
A.  B.  Burrell  described  how  apple  scab 
was  controlled  in  120  acres  by  one 
spray  man  using  a  16-nozzle,  swivel- 
mounted  boom,  with  a  program  of  .six 
flotations  sulfur  sprays  and  two  sulfur 
dusts,  the  dusts  being  applied  toward 
the  end  of  bloom,  and  both  spraying 
and  dusting  frequently  being  done  on 
wet  foliage,  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  with  lime  sulfur  solution. 
D.  H.  Palmiter  discussed  the  value  of 
early  Spring  ground-spraying  with 
Elgetol  for  reducing  the  carry-over  of 
the  scab  fungus.  F.  H.  Lewis  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  explained 
how  they  are  attempting  to  maintain 
a  disease-free  sour  cherry  orchard  as 
a  source  of  budwood  for  Pennsylvania 
nurserymen.  Mr.  Palmiter  reported 
that  sulfur  seems  better  than  Fermate 
for  control  of  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits 
early  in  the  season,  though  Fermate 
may  have  advantages  later.  A.  J.  Braun 
reported  that  black  rot  of  grape  may 
require  four  to  five  applications  of 
Bordeaux  or  Fermate. 

A  team  of  entomologists  headed  by 
Director  Emeritus  P.  J.  Parrott  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  covered  the 
status  of  DDT.  While  the  experimental 
results  of  S.  W.  Harman,  P.  J.  Chapman, 
R.  W.  Dean,  Donald  Hamilton  and 
J.  L.  Brann,  and  the  grower-results  of 
John  Goodrich  of  Burt,  Leonard 
Clarke  of  Milton  and  E.  S.  Hubbard  of 
Poughkeepsie,  all  showed  excellent  con¬ 
trol  of  codling  moth,  C.  E.  Palm  and 
J.  E.  Dewey  indicated  that  general 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  DDT 
on  apples  would  not  be  issued  this 
year,  because  uncertainties  attend  the 
use  of  so  new  a  material.  For  fruit, 
a  50  per  cent  water-dispersable  powder 
seems  most  desirable  among  materials 
tested.  The  possibilities  of  injury,  build¬ 
up  of  such  pests  as  red  mite  and  woolly 
aphid,  and  the  uncertainty  of  control 
of  plum  curculio  and  apple  maggot, 
were  stressed.  E.  H.  Wheeler  pointed 
out  that  although  DDT  will  control 
Oriental  Fruit  Moth,  its  use  once  may 
necessitate  its  use  each  year,  since  it 
exterminates  natural  enemies  that 
usually  give  a  fair  measure  of  control. 

The  potential  value  of  airplanes, 
helicopters,  fog  machines,  and  com¬ 
bination  sprayer-dusters,  for  applying 
sprays  and  dusts,  were  covered,  with 
the  aid  of  motion  pictures,  by  C.  E. 
Palm,  L.  M.  Massey,  R.  M.  Pratt, 
Martin  Barnes,  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Rollo 
Wileman,  Donald  Hamilton,  F.  H.  Lewis 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  O’Neill  of 
Gasport,  N.  Y„  a  returned  army 


aviator  who  expects  to  offer  custom 
spraying  service  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  in  Western  New  York  next 
Spring.  Douglas  Merritt  of  Slate  Hill 
and  Arthur  Kurtz  of  New  Paltz,  gave 
performance  records  of  speed  sprayers; 
in  an  emergency  Kurtz  once  applied 
4,000  gallons  in  two  hours  after  supper 
with  one  speed  sprayer  plus  a  supply 
tank. 

M.  B.  Hoffman  explained  how  lack  of 
pollination  had  been  the  major  factor 
in  the  poor  fruit  yields  of  1945,  al¬ 
though  in  some  orchards,  especially  in 
Eastern  New  York,  freezing  damage 
to  the  buds  and  blossoms  was  equally 
or  more  important.  Under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Robert  Greig  of  Hudson, 
several  growers  explained  how  they 
believed  they  had  reduced  frost  in¬ 
jury  by  heating  and  smudging  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  with  materials  gathered 
locally.  These  included  Jerome  Hurd  of 
Clintondale,  Miss  Devere  Porter  of 
Crown  Point,  George  Saulpaugh  of 
Clermont,  B.  Bartolatta  of  German¬ 
town,  and  Elliot  Smith  of  Kinderhook. 
Mr.  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  com¬ 
mercial  equipment  for  heating  would 
be  too  costly-  for  a  region  like  New 
York  where  general  freezing  damage 
is  infrequent,  that  many  small  fires  are 
better  than  a  few  large  ones,  and  that 
while  some  experiences  with  spraying 
buds  with  water  to  avoid  damage  from 
cold  appeared  favorable,  others  showed 
increased  damage  from  the  practice. 

Director  A.  J.  Heinicke  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  predicted  a  large 
apple  crop  in  1946  unless  weather  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  very  adverse.  To  pro¬ 
mote  fruit  quality,  he  and  Mr. 
Hoffman  advocated  thorough  pruning, 
taking  bees  out  of  the  orchard  after 
two  days  of  good  pollination  weather 
to  avoid  too  heavy  a  set,  thinning  by 
means  of  blossom  sprays  or  other 
methods  that  will  complete  the  job 
early,  and  use  of  less  nitrogen  in  most 
orchards  in  1946.  They  pointed  out  that 
no  nitrogen  was  removed  from  orchards 
that  did  not  bear  in  1945.  R.  M.  Smock 
showed  how  the  quality  of  stored 
apples  may  be  protected  by  such  simple 
expedients  as  chreful  handling,  stack¬ 
ing  so  as  to  permit  air  movement, 
sprinkling  floors  to  maintain  humidity, 
and  prompt  marketing  at  the  proper 
date  for  each  variety. 

Norman  Hurd  pointed  out  that  to 
get  labor  when  factories  are  bidding  for 
it,  fruit  growers  must  pay  good  wages, 
shorten  hours,  provide  good  housing 
and  some  of  the  benefits  of  social 
security  that  the  factory  workers  get, 
though  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
form.  To  afford  to  do  this,  the  farmer 
must  get  large  output  per  man.  Elton 
Hanks  explained  that  the  aim  of  this 
year’s  farm  labor  program  of  the  State 
is  to  get  farmers  adjusted  to  the  time 
when  they  will  meed  to  carry  on  with 
little  or  no  aid  from  government  re¬ 
cruiting  agencies.  There  will  be  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  subsidized 
laborers,  although  some  Jamaicans 
and  Bahamans  will  be  imported.  The 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  will  have 
charge  of  all  recruitment  of  farm 
labor  in  the  State. 

M.  P.  Rasmussen  reported  that  con¬ 
sumers  regard  apples  largely  as  a 
luxury  and  that  efforts  to  promote 
their  use  should  be  by  methods  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  luxury.  He  found  that 
the  poorer  people  eat  them  chiefly 
fresh,  while  those  with  higher  incomes 
use  more  culinary  apples,  and  more  of 
the  prepared  products.  E.  A.  Meyer  of 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  believes  that  the  out¬ 
let  for  these  prepared  apple  products 
can  be  enlarged  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  plants  that  can  make 
several  high-quality  products,  use  all 
grades  and  all  parts  of  the  apple,  and 
pay  the  farmer  a  price  for  tree-run 
fruit  as  high  as  it  will  bring  as  fresh 
fruit.  He  believes  there  will  be  no 
outlet  for  wormy  or  partly  decayed 
apples.  J.  J.  Willaman,  Biochemist  of 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Laboratory  at  Philadelphia, 
which  developed  “apple  honey,”  is  not 
sure  that  this  outlet  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  although  he  sees  excellent 
possibilities  for  good  apple  juice  into 
which  the  high-flavored  “essence” 
which  usually  is  lost  during  heating, 
is  put  back,  for  a  condensed  apple 
juice  that  can  be  diluted  with  water, 
for  an  apple  candy  containing  the 
essence,  and  other  products  under  in¬ 
vestigation.  Samples  of  essence-forti¬ 
fied  juice  and  candy  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  meeting.  Dir¬ 
ector  Heinicke  stated  that  enlarged 
facilities  for  food  processing  investi¬ 
gations  are  in  prospect  at  Geneva. 

Newly  -  elected  President  Gerow 
Schoonmaker  of  Wallkill  stressed  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  support  of  churches 
and  other  organizations  working  to¬ 
ward  good-will  and  peace  as  even 
more  urgent  than  looking  after  our 
narrower  business  interests.  Other 
officers  and  directors  are:  Carl  Wooster 
of  Union  Hill,  vice-pres.;  Roy  McPher¬ 
son  of  LeRoy,  secy-treas.;  T.  E.  LaMont 
of  Albion,  assoc,  sec.;  and  directors: 
John  Hall,  Lockport;  Donald  Green, 
Chazy;  James  Austin,  Hamlin;  A.  W. 
Densmore,  Albion;  George  Bradley, 
Appleton;  Robert  Livingston,  German¬ 
town;  Mark  Buckman,  Sodus;  Herman 
Kappel,  Lyons;  E.  S.  Hubbard,  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  and  Lyle  Fingar,  Germantown. 

A.  B.  Burrell 
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★  ★  NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— AND  YOURS  ★  * 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years  — and  Years  to  Your  Life 


THE  EDITOR’S  COLUMN 

From  time  to  time,  it  will  be  our  policy  to  have 
various  members  of  the  Swift  &  Company  organi¬ 
zation  write  this  column.  So,  let  me  introduce  to 
you  this  month's  " guest  editor,"  T.  G.  (Tom) 
Chase,  one  of  my  associates  in  the  agricultural 
Research  Department. 

.  $/m!>  Son.  Editor 


There’s  an  old  story  about  a 
downstate  cattle  feeder  who 
brought  a  load  of  steers  to 
Chicago  to  be  sold.  He  turned 
them  over  to  his  commission 
T.G.  Chase  man,  then  wandered  around 
the  Yards,  for  it  was  his  first  trip  to  Chicago. 
Soon  he  was  back,  all  excited — "Sell  those  steers 
right  away  for  whatever  you  can  get.  There’s 
not  enough  people  in  the  world  to  eat  all  the 
cattle  I’ve  seen  here!” 

The  salesman  managed  to  calm  him  down 
and  sent  him  downtown  to  see  the  city.  He 
landed  in  the  heart  of  Chicago,  took  one  look 
at  the  crowd  of  people,  and  dashed  into  a  drug¬ 
store  to  ’phone  his  salesman.  "Hold  those  steers 
of  mine  for  the  highest  price.  There’s  not  enough 
meat  in  the  world  to  feed  all  these  people!” 

This  old  story  makes  a  good  point.  All  of  you 
know  the  price  we  can  pay  for  your  livestock  is 
governed  by  what  we  can  get  for  the  meat  and 
by-products.  Also  you  know  that  what  we  can 
get  for  the  meat  and  the  by-products  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  supply  of  livestock  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  meats.  The  ever-present  problem 
among  producers  and  meat  packers  is  the 
matching  of  the  supply  with  the  demand,  wher¬ 
ever  the  supply  and  demand  may  be.  The  job  of 
nation-wide  meat  packers  is  to  balance  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  meat  with  the  demand  by  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  meat  to  the  places  where  people 
want  to  buy  it. 


“Easy 


Yes,  "easy  does  it”  when  loading,  unloading  or 
handling  livestock. 

Bruises,  crippling  and  death  losses  cost  American 
stockmen  12  million  dollars  each  year — equivalent 
to  the  value  of  a  single  file  of  market  hogs  stretch¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago. 

And  the  producers  do  pay  those  losses;  directly 
through  deaths  and  excessive  shrink  caused  by 
bad  loading  and  shipping  practices  .  .  .  indirectly 
through  bruises  (we  find  them  in  over  20%  of  all 
livestock  slaughtered!)  which  reduce  the  value  of 
otherwise  good  carcasses.  Yet  a  great  part  of  those 
losses  can  be  prevented  with  a  little  extra  care 
when  loading,  unloading  and  handling. 

So,  that’s  why  we  suggest  "easy  does  it” — and 
that  you  keep  these  six  "loss-stoppers”  in  mind: 
(1)  Never  beat  animals  with  whips  or  clubs.  Use 
canvas  slappers  or  electric  prods  ...  (2)  Inspect 
chutes,  trucks  and  cars  for  nails,  splinters,  etc. .  .  . 
(3)  Furnish  good  footing;  bed  properly.  For  hogs, 
cover  dry  sand  with  straw  for  winter  shipping;  use 
wet  sand  in  summer  ...  (4)  Cover  floors  of  loading 
or  unloading  chutes  with  straw ...  (5)  Do  not 
overload.  Partition  mixed  loads  ...  (6)  Easy  does 
it  when  trucking.  Avoid  sudden  starts  and  stops. 
Check  your  load  frequently  for  crowding. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  mail  you  instructive  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Bulletin  No.  20,  "Preventing  Losses 
in  Handling  Livestock.”  Address  request  to  De¬ 
partment  BB,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9,  Ill. 


REMEMBER  PRIZE  LETTER  CONTEST 

closes  May  1.  $400  in  cash  prizes  for  best  letters  on 
"Methods  Employed  by  Meat  Packers  in  Marketing 
Meats,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Butter,  and  Cheese.”  See  our 
January  and  February  advertisements  in  this  paper 
for  details.  For  full  information,  write  Department  128, 
Swift  &  Company,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


Soda  Bill  sez: 


. .  .  that  too  many 
folks  never  let 
thinking  interfere  with  their  talking. 

.  .  .  that  it  seems  like  many  hands  want  light  work. 


INTERESTING  NEW  MOVIES 

We  have  a  new  and  interesting  movie  named 
"BY-PRODUCTS”  telling  of  the  by-products 
of  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs.  We  will  gladly  send 
it  to  you  for  group  meetings.  All  you  pay  is 
the  postage  one  way.  This  film  is  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  so  there  may  be  a  two-week  delay,  or 
longer,  in  getting  it  to  you.  Other  films  avail¬ 
able  to  you  on  the  same  basis  are:  "Livestock 
and  Meat,”  "A  Nation’s  Meat,”  "Cows  and 
Chickens  . . .  U.  S.  A.”  Write  to  Dept.  10A  . . . 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


YOU  RAISE  ’EM- 
HE  SELLS  ’EM 


CITY  COUSIN  ON  THE  LAM 

COULDN'T  TELL  RAM  FROM  LAMB— BAM! 


PLANNED  CALVING 
SCHEDULES 


r_ - 

I  CREOLE  PORK  CASSEROLE 

(Yield:  9  Servings) 

1  Vi  pounds  ground  pork  shoulder  1  Vi  cups  grated  cheese 
3  onions  %  teaspoon  salt 

V/2  cups  cooked  macaroni  %  cup  bread  crumbs 

1  Vi  cups  cooked  tomatoes 

Chop  onions  fine,  and  brown  with  pork  in  fry  pan.  Drain 
off  fat.  Add  macaroni,  tomatoes,  cheese  and  salt.  Turn 
into  baking  dish,  cover  with  crumbs.  Bake  45  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350  °F.). 

L _ 


Clean  the  Brooder  House  before  — not 

after  —  it  is  moved  to  clean  ground.  First  scrape  and 
brush  all  dirt  and  dust  from  the  walls,  ceiling,  window 
sills,  and  ledges.  Then  scrape  and  sweep  the  floor 
thoroughly  with  a  stiff  brush.  Next  scrub  the  house 
with  boiling  lye  water,  using  one  ounce  of  lye  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  When  dry,  spray  with  a  good 
disinfectant  and  then  move  to  the  new  location. 


By  K.  S.  Morrow,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Dairy  herd  production  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  as  much  by  management 
factors  as  by  the  inherited  produc¬ 
ing  ability  of  animals.  A  sound  and 
profitable  breeding  program  includes  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  production  variations  due  to  herd  management 
and  environment  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  milk  and 
butterfat  records  on  single  animals  or  the  entire  herd. 

In  recent  studies  of  4,030  lactation  milk  records  of 
dairy  cows  in  New  Hampshire  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations,  analysis  wasanade  of  the  influence 
of  month  of  calving  on  milk  yield  and  economy  of 
production.  Results  showed  cows  that  calved  in  De¬ 
cember  producing  1,712  pounds  more  milk  than  those 
calving  in  June.  In  addition  to  lowered  total  produc¬ 
tion,  summer  calving  cows  produced  less  milk  per  unit 
of  grain  fed  than  cows  calving  in  other  seasons.  Part 
of  this  loss  is  preventable  if  dairymen  compensate  for 
low  feeding  value  and  scarcity  of  roughage  in  late 
summer  pastures.  Supplemental  feeding  is  a  sound 
practice  during  this  period,  when  milk  yield  should 
be  at  its  highest. 

The  above  factors  should  all  be  considered  in  plan¬ 
ning  calving  schedules  to  get  maximum  yield  and 
economical  production. 


It  is  a  far  cry — an  average  of 
over  1,000  miles — from  livestock 
on  the  Western  range  to  meat 
on  the  kitchen  range.  Ollie  E. 

Jones  is  the  man  who,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  helps 
bridge  that  gap.  O.  E.  Jones 

Ollie  Jones,  bom  on  a  farm  in  central  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  never  lost  his  interest  in  agriculture. 
He  now  produces  and  feeds  livestock  on  his 
500-acre  farm  in  Illinois. 

Taking  a  beginner’s  job  with  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  he  learned  the  business  literally  "from 
the  ground  up.”  He  advanced  steadily  through 
many  divisions  of  the  Company,  to  become 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales,  advertising 
and  merchandising. 

The  nationwide  sales  departments  which  he 
heads  market  more  of  the  products  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  and  ranches  than  any  other  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  country.  That’s  why  we  say  at 
the  start  of  this  story,  "You  raise  ’em — he 
sells  ’em.” 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 
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Vegetables  for  tKe  Home 
Garden 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  varie¬ 
ties  of  garden  vegetables,  just  as  there 
is  in  apples,  peaches,  and  other  fruits. 
A  tasty,  mellow  Grime’s  Golden  or 
Delicious  apple  is  as  different  from  the 
sour,  knotty  little  crabapple  as  an 
orange  is  different  from  a  hedge  apple. 
And  we  find  this  same  difference  in 
garden  vegetables,  in  their  quality,  size, 
productivity,  and  growth  characteristics. 

Not  all  varieties  have  like  attributes. 
Some  are  very  productive  but  are  of 
poor  quality;  others  are  disease-resis¬ 
tant  and  of  good  quality,  but  are  loath 
to  produce  abundantly;  and  still  others 
are  of  most  excellent  quality,  but  are 
subject  to  disease,  produce  undersized 
fruits,  or  are  not  sufficiently  early  to 
mature  properly  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus,  all  varieties  are  not 
developed  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  Some  are  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  market  gardener,  who 
generally  wants  extreme  earliness  and 
great  size  and  prolificness  in  a  variety, 
even  if  quality  is  sacrificed  to  pro¬ 
duce  them;  others  are  developed  with 
the  view  of  producing  a  vegetable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  table  use, 
where  quality  is  the  first  consideration. 

It  is  therefore  well  for  one  who  is 
planning  a  home  garden  to  acquaint 
oneself  with  the  individual  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  many  different  varieties  of 
garden  vegetables  in  order  that  a 
rational  choice  of  varieties  may  be 
arrived  at  when  selecting  seeds  for 
planting.  One  may  thus  often  be  en¬ 
abled  to  select  varieties  that  meet 
certain  individual  needs.  If  the  garden 
is  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
Summer  drouths  are  prevalent,  drouth- 
resistant  varieties  shold  be  chosen;  or 
if  one  lives  in  a  section  where  cool 
nights  and  hot  days  are  the  rule,  then 
the  hardy  varieties  should  be  planted 
to  better  withstand  the  variable  tem¬ 
perature.  Fine  flavor  and  good  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  are  not  always  found  to¬ 
gether  in  a  variety,  but  the  home 
gardener  who  understands  varieties  will 
choose  those  of  quality,  for  he  knows 
that  he  can  take  care  of  any  surplus 
by  canning  or  drying  it. 

Of  course  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  home  garden  owner  to  try  out 
each  year  a  few  novelties  and  newly 
introduced  garden  vegetables.  In  this 
way  he  soon  comes  to  know  what  is 
worthy  among  the  newly  introduced 
varieties.  But  for  the  main  plantings, 
the  tried  and  known  varieties  only 
should  be  used;  those  that  are  out¬ 
standing  because  of  their  hardiness, 
quality,  and  productivity.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  however,  that  every  home 
garden  owner  will  agree  as  to  a  choice 
of  varieties.  Seldom  do  we  find  two 
gardeners,  even,  who  will  agree. 

When  choosing  varieties  of  lettuce 
for  growing  in  the  home  garden,  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  types,  each  of  which 
fills  a  distinct  need.  There  is  the  early 
or  forcing  type,  which  does  well  both 
under  glass  and  when  planted  in  the 
open  ground  early  in  the  Spring  or 
late  in  the  Fall,  but  which  cannot 
withstand  Summer  heat.  Then  there  is 
the  butterhead  type,  with  rather  thick 
leaves  and  a  luscious,  golden  heart.  The 
crisp-head  varieties,  too,  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class,  being  very  brittle  and  with¬ 
standing  the  heat  remarkably  well. 
And  lastly  we  come  to  the  loosehead  or 
bunch  lettuce,  the  plants  of  which 
make  thick,  compact  leaf-bunches,  with 
loose,  crisp  hearts  or  centers.  Forcing 
lettuce  and  bunch  or  loosehead  lettuce 
are  good  kinds  for  early  Spring  and 
late  Fall  planting,  while  the  butterhead 
type  is  excellent  for  the  second  early 
planting.  Nothing  is  quite  so  good  for 
Summer  planting  as  the  better  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  crisp-head  type.  My  choice 
of  lettuce  varieties  are  the  Big  Boston, 
the  California  Cream  Butter,  the 
Brittle-Ice  and  the  Grand  Rapids.  The 
Big  Boston  is  an  early  or  forcing 
lettuce.  It  grows  to  enormous  size, 
heads  well,  and  is  crisp,  juicy,  very 
tender,  and  has  an  excellent  flavor.  We 
grow  the  California  Cream  Butter, 
a  butterhead  variety,  because  of  its 
superior  quality,  which  makes  it  a  very 
desirable  table  lettuce  for  home  use. 
The  Brittle-Ice  can  hardly  be  excelled 
as  a  Summer  lettuce,  as  it  is  excep¬ 
tionally  brittle,  quick  growing,  and  has 
a  very  delicious  flavor.  It  is  of  the 
crisp-head  type.  While  the  Grand  Rapids 
is  our  favorite  of  the  loosehead  va¬ 
rieties,  there  are  others  equally  good; 
but  the  Grand  Rapids  is  a  splendid 
variety  for  growing  in  the  home  garden, 
being  crisp,  juicy,  and  very  tasty. 

There  are  three  classes  of  radishes, 
Spring  radishes,  Summer  radishes,  and 
Winter  radishes.  Some  of  each  class 
should  be  grown  in  every  home  garden. 
Each  class  is  composed  of  many  varie¬ 
ties,  so  choice  of  kinds  need  not  be 
made  without  comparison.  Spring 
radishes  develop  best  during  the  cool 
season,  before  the  soil  begins  to  absorb 
the  heat  of  a  Summer  sun.  They  should 
be  planted  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  to  advantage, 
making  succession  plantings  every  10 
days  up  to  the  middle  of  May  or  latter. 
In  contrast  to  this  class  of  radishes,  the 
Summer  radishes  may  be  planted  with 
excellent  results  when  the  weather  is 
quite  warm,  even  when  the  soil  has 
become  heated  by  the  Summer  sun. 
They  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil, 
however,  so  that  they  will  make  a  rapid 
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growth.  The  Winter  radishes  should  be 
planted  during  mid-Summer,  so  that 
they  will  have  the  cool  weather  of  early 
Autumn  at  the  finish  of  their  growing 
season.  Plantings  the  middle  of  July, 
the  first  of  August,  and  the  middle  of 
August  should  produce  well-matured 
crops  in  most  sections.  For  early 
radishes,  we  like  the  French  Break¬ 
fast,  which  is  an  olive-shaped  variety, 
bright  rose-scarlet  at  the  top,  shading 
to  clear  white  in  the  lower  portion.  The 
White  Icicle  is  another  of  our 
favorites;  we  think  it  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  of  all  long  radishes.  It  grows 
to  a  good  size,  is  exceptionally  free 
from  side  roots,  and  is  crisp,  tender,, 
and  has  a  most  excellent  flavor.  The 
White  Strassburg  is  good  for  a  Summer 
radish;  while  ofir  choice  of  the  Winter 
varieties  is  the, White  Chinese,  a  very 
large,  juicy,  tender  radish,  with  a  very 
mild  flavor.  The  Chinese  Rose  is  also 
a  good  Winter  radish,  but  hardly  to 
be  classed  with  the  former  variety,  as 
it  is  not  nearly  so  large,  nor  is  its 


flesh  so  juicy  and  tender  for  eating. 

Spinach  should  be  grown  in  every 
home  garden.  Ordinarily  it  is  a  Spring 
and  Fall  crop  in  nearly  all  sections,  as 
most  varieties  cannot  resist  the  heat 
of  mid-Summer.  The  New  Zealand 
spinach,  however,  will  produce  a  high 
yield  of  tender,  rich  foliage  during  the 
hot  weather  of  Summer  and  early 
Fall,  making  it  a  most  desirable  variety 
for  growing  in  the  Summer.  We  find 
that  succession  plantings  of  the  com¬ 
moner  varieties  every  10  to  14  days  in 
early  Spring,  followed  by  later  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  New  Zealand  spinach  and 
August  plantings  of  the  commoner 
sorts  again  for  Fall  crops,  give  us  an 
abundance  of  crisp  tender  spinach 
throughout  the  growing  season.  We  like 
the  Victoria  and  Long  Season  varieties 
for  Spring  and  Fall  planting,  and  the 
New  Zealand  for  Summer  .use.  The 
Prickly  or  Winter  spinach  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  Fall  use.  It  will  live  through 
the  Winter  if  it  is  protected  by  a  light 
covering  of  hay  or  straw. 
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Cabbage  is  a  vegetable  that  grows 
best  in  cool  moist  climates,  where  the 
soil  is  a  heavy,  friable  loam  with 
gravelly  subsoil.  In  our  section  (latitude 
of  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  and  Den¬ 
ver),  we  usually  plant  in  boxes  in  the 
house  or  in  the  hotbed  late  in  February 
or  very  early  in  March  to  grow  plants 
for  setting  the  early  'crop,  which  is 
usually  set  in  the  open  ground  toward 
the  middle  of  April.  Late  or  Winter 
cabbage  is  planted  in  June  and  set  in 
the  row  as  soon  as  the  plants  attain 
sufficient  size.  Red  cabbage  and  Savoy 
cabbage  require  the  same  cultural 
methods  as  other  kinds  of  cabbage,  as 
does  the  Chinese  or  Celery  cabbage, 
except  the  latter  kind  is  planted  later 
in  the  season,  early  in  August.  After 
trying  numerous  varieties  of  cabbage, 
we  have  decided  that  there  are  few 
kinds  equal  to  the  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  and  the  Early  Winnigstadt  for 
early  crops,  while  our  choice  of  late 
varieties  is  the  Danish  Roundhead  and 
Burpee’s  Surehead.  We  like  the  Danish 


WkAT  are  those  bright  red  letters  on  your 
building  blocks,  little  boy?  What  do  they 
mean?  Today  you  are  too  young  to  read  or  pro¬ 
nounce  them,  much  less  understand  them. 

But  during  the  years  ahead  you  will  come  to 
know  and  recognize  V-C  as  the  trademark  for  V-C 
Fertilizers  manufactured  by  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Corporation  to  serve  thousands  of  fine 
folks  like  you  and  your  family. 

Your  Dad  uses  plenty  of  V-C  Fertilizers  for 
every  crop  he  grows,  to  produce  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  profit  from  his  land,  labor  and  machinery 
. . .  profit  to  buy  you  a  good  education  and  all  the 
comforts  and  advantages  that  make  life  better 
and  happier. 


By  helping  each  acre  of  your  farm  yield  as  much 
as  several  poorly-fertilized  scrub  acres  would 
yield,  V-C  Fertilizers  save  work,  worry  and  ex¬ 
pense.  This  means  more  time  for  your  Dad  to 
spend  with  you  .  .  .  and  more  money  for  your 
Mother  and  Dad  to  make  the  farm  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  home  for  you  and  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  older  you  grow,  little  boy,  the  more  V-C 
will  mean  to  you.  V-C  scientific  research,  V-C 
practical  farm  experience  and  V-C  manufacturing 
skill  are  constantly  at  work  developing  better  and 
better  V-C  Fertilizers  ...  so  that  when  you  are  a 
man  and  your  Dad  turns  the  farm  over  to  you,  it 
will  be  a  better  farm  because  he  used  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

CARTERET,  N.  J.  •  BALTIMORE,  MD.  •  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Leader  in 
the  field 
since  1895 
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Round  Red  cabbage,  too.  Being  of  an 
intense  deep-red  color,  it  is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  and  its  excellent  quality  goes 
a  long  way  with  making  it  a  favorite 
in  our  garden.  The  Wong  Bok  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Chinese  Cabbage 
for  growing  in  the  home  garden.  It  is 
excellent  for  use  as  salad;  it  may  be 
cut  and  made  into  cole-slaw;  or  it  may 
be  boiled  like  ordinary  cabbage. 

Cauliflower  is  a  somewhat  neglected 
crop  in  the  average  home  garden,  due, 
we  think,  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
it  is  difficult  to  grow  it.  True,  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  there  are  extended  mid¬ 
summer  drouths,  the  crop  is  some¬ 
times  a  disappointment,  as  the  plants 
not  infrequently  fail  to  head  properly 
in  dry  weather.  This  fault  may  be  large¬ 
ly  overcome,  however,  by  planting  a 
drouth-resistant  variety.  Good  soil  and 
thorough  cultivation  will  do  much  to 
encourage  proper  heading  in  cauliflower 
plants.  We  doubt  if  there  are  any  varie¬ 
ties  of  cauliflower  that  are  better  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  home  garden 
than  the  Burpee’s  Best  Early  and 
Burpee’s  Dry  Weather.  These  are  quick¬ 
growing,  sure-heading  varieties,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fine  compact  heads 
and  their  delicate  flavor. 

Why  is  it  that  so  few  home  gardens 
produce  celery?  Certainly  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  their  owners  do  not  like  this 
most  delicious  of  garden  vegetables,  for 
if  we  peep  into  their  market  baskets 
after  they  have  returned  from  a  mar¬ 
keting  trip  to  town,  we  will  often  find 
a  few  bunches  of  crisp,  tender  celery, 
wrapped  carefully  in  paper  by  the 
groceryman  and  placed  there  at  a  pretty 
stiff  cost  to  the  garden  owner.  But  a 
mistaken  idea  among  home  garden  own¬ 
ers  that  celery  is  a  crop  most  difficult 
to  grow,  keeps  many  from  enjoying 
celery  of  their  own  growing.  Yet,  given 
a  moist,  rich  soil,  celery  is  no  more 
difficult  to  grow  after  the  young  plants 
are  started  than  many  other  garden 
crops.  For  producing  early  celery,  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  the  hotbed  during 
February  or  March.  For  the  late  crop, 
one  can  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open 
grund  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked  into  a  good  seed¬ 
bed,  transplanting  the  plants  to  rows 
in  July.  Golden  Self-Blanching  celery 
is  excellent  for  early  planting,  while 
the  Giant  Pascal  is  a  time-tried  quality 
variety  for  Winter  use.  The  latter  va¬ 
riety  is  grown  largely  by  market 
gardeners  because  of  its  unusual  ship¬ 
ping  qualities. 

No  home  garden  is  complete  of  course 
without  its  peppers.  We  grow  them 
every  year  and  have  tried  many  varie¬ 
ties,  but  have  found  that  Burpee’s 
Ruby  King  and  Chinese  Giant  are  ideal 
varieties  for  growing  in  the  home 
garden.  The  fruits  of  each  of  these 
varieties  are  large,  meaty,  mild,  and  of 
most  excellent  flavor.  Both  varieties  are 
very  productive. 

Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  melons — 
both  watermelons  and  muskmelons — are 
crops  that  should  be  found  in  every 
garden  that  is  grown  primarily  to 
supply  the  family  with  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  We  like  the  Chalk’s 
Early  Jewel,  the  Ponderosa,  and 
Burpee’s  Matchless  tomatoes.  The  two 
latter  named  varieties  we  use  for  our 
midseason  and  late  crops.  We  think 
the  Halbert  Honey  watermelon  and  the 
Emerald  Gem  muskmelon  unexcelled 
for  growing  in  the  home  garden.  Each 
variety  is  quality  through  and  through. 
Nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any¬ 
thing  in  cucumbers  to  equal  the  Ford- 
hook  Famous  and  the  Green  Prolific. 
Both  varieties  are  very  productive, 
bearing  throughout  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Peas  are  popular  at  our  place  and 
we  aim  to  have  a  fairly  continuous 
supply  each  growing  season.  Usually  we 
plant  two  or  three  varieties  of  early 
peas,  then  follow  in  a  few  weeks  with 
later  varieties.  We  like  the  Gradus, 
the  Little  Marvel,  and  the  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  for  early  peas,  while  our  later 
plantings  are  usually  of  the  Alderman 
and  the  Carter’s  Daisy.  Burpee’s  Blue 
Bantam  is  also  an  excellent  early  pea. 
It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  but  very  prolific. 
It  is  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  delicious 
peas  in  existence. 

We  also  go  in  rather  strong  for  sweet 
corn.  We  aim  always  to  grow  both  early 
and  late  varieties,  depending  on  succes¬ 
sion  plantings  mostly  for  a  continuous 
supply.  We  think  the  Golden  Bantam 
and  Burpee’s  Early  Fordhook  most 
excellent  varieties  for  early  plantings. 
For  later  plantings,  we  like  the  Howl¬ 
ing  Mob  and  the  Country  Gentleman. 
Each  of  these  varieties  is  of  superior 
quality,  a  thing  of  no  little  consequence 
to  the  gardener  who  is  growing  crops 
solely  for  home  consumption. 

If  there  is  one  garden  vegetable  we 
like  above  all  others,  that  vegetable  is 
the  bean;  both  green  or  string  beans 
and  shell  or  dried  beans.  We  aim  to 
grow  each  year  a  continuous  supply  of 
green  beans,  as  well  as  a  goodly  crop 
for  shelling  in  the  Fall.  The  Burpee’s 
Stringless  Greenpod,  the  Burpee’s 
Brittle  Wax,  and  the  old  Kentucky 
Wonder  are  great  favorites  with  us. 
The  first  two  varieties  are  bush  beans; 
the  latter  variety  a  pole  bean.  Succes¬ 
sion  plantings  of  these  will  give  one  a 
continuous  supply  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Another  worthy  variety  is 
the  Red  Valentine  bean.  It  is  of  com¬ 
pact  bush  growth,  hardy,  and  very 
productive  —  an  excellent  variety  for 
the  home  garden.  Walter  S.  Chansler 


For  more  than  60  years  ...  in  every  section 
...  on  crops  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  Royster  Fer¬ 
tilizer  has  given  bigger,  better  yields.  So, 
wherever  you  live  and  whatever  you  raise, 
you  can  be  sure  of  a  higher  cash  return  per 
acre  when  you  use  Royster’s. 


No  Bridging— No  Gumming 


Free-flowing  in  the  drill!  A  Royster  ad¬ 
vantage  that  comes  from  the  use  of  the 
finest  raw  materials  and  conditioning 
agents — scientific  blending,  mixing,  curing 
and  aging  well  ahead  of  shipping 
This  means  “Free-flowing  in  the 
with  Royster’s.” 


time 


Better  Crops  Here 


Better,  Drilling  Here 


Better  Plant  Food  Here 


Six  Plan!  Food  Control 


Nitrogen 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash 


Calcium  Oxide 
Sulfur 

Magnesium  Oxide 
Yes,  in  addition  to  the  regular  plant  foods, 
Royster’s  contains  chemically  controlled 
amounts  of  Calcium,  Sulfur  and  Magne¬ 
sium — plant  foods  which  most  soils  lack 
and  all  crops  need  for  healthy  growth. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizer 
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treated  with  lime  sulfur  (6%  gallons)  may  be  combined  with  the  oil  and 

before  the  buds  break  for  control  of  applied  together  as  a  dormant  treat- 

leaf  curl  and  San  Jose  scale.  If  the  ment  but  it  is  safer  for  the  trees  to 

scale  is  absent  3-3-100  Bordeaux  mix-  put  them  on  in  separate  sprays.  Use 

ture  may  be  used  in  place  of  lime  the  dinitro  early  and  follow  with  the 

sulfur.  An  oil  spray  may  be  used  to  oil  and  2-4-100  Bordeaux  mixture  at 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  sprays  were  shown  to  be  about  equal  advantage  on  apples,  plums  and  prunes  the  delayed  dormant  period,  that  is, 
orchards  should  receive  their  first  to  two  lead  arsenate  sprays.  to  control  scale  insects  and  European  when  leaves  are  out  one-fourth  to  one- 

spray  treatment  of  the  1946  season.  Those  electing  to  use  DDT  will  find  recj  mite,  and  on  pears  for  pear  half  inch  in  blossom'  buds.  Bordeaux 


Control  of  1946  Orchard  Pests 

By  P.  J.  Chapman 


Growers  in  some  parts  of  the  North-  various  forms  of  it  available  on  the 
eastern  States  can  usually  start  apply-  market.  The  so-called  “water-dispersi-  f0r  the  codling  moth  are  advised  es 
ing  dormant  sprays  in  March.  But  be-  ble”  powders  are  suggested  for  spray-  pecially  to  get  on  an  oil  spray  at  this 


psylla.  Growers  planning  to  use  DDT  mixture  is  included  to  give  protection 
*  i-  -  — At-  —  —  against  apple  scab. 


Curculio:  — Many  growers  have  diffi- 


fore  this  can  be  done,  the  spray  rig  ing.  These  will  contain  from  20  to  50  time  to  minimize  possible  red  mite  culty  in  controling  the  plum  curculio. 
will  have  to  be  gone  over  to  see  that  per  cent  DDT,  depending  on  the  manu-  trouble  later.  The  time  to  apply  the  This  pest  presents  a  problem  on  plum, 
it  is  in  working  order.  In  spite  of  the  facturer,  the  balance  being  filler  and  0n  sprays  is  after  the  buds  have  prune,  apricot,  nectarine,  peach,  cherry, 
availability  now  of  the  much  publi-  wetting  agent.  For  the  codling  moth,  swollen,  but  before  the  buds  show  and  in  gome  areas  on  apple  and  pear, 
cized  DDT,  the  fruit  spray  programs  fruit  moth  in  quince  and  the  grape  green.  An  exception  to  this  is  on  apples  The  critical  period  for  control  is  about 
advised  for  this  year  will  not  differ  berry  moth,  one  pound  actual  DDT  is  where  a  dinitro  material  is  needed,  three  weeks  following  the  blossoming 
much  over  those  offered  in  1945.  DDT  suggested  per  100  gallons  water.  A  as  explained  below.  One  may  purchase  period.  Ordinary  lead  arsenate  seems 
will  be  suggested  for  certain  special  half-pound  dosage  may  be  used  to  a  ready-to-use  oil  spray  stock,  or  buy  to  be  our  best  insecticide  for  the 
purposes  as  will  be  brought  out  later,  combat  grape  leaf  hopper  alone.  DDT  the  straight  oil  and  emulsifier,  and  curculio.  Basic  lead  arsenate  is  meet- 
but  generally  it  should  be  considered  may  be  combined  with  most  other  jn-  mix  the  two  in  the  spray  tank.  Grow-  ing  favor  in  treating  peaches,  nectarines 
as  being  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  secticides  and  fungicides  such  as  ers  desiring  to  follow  this  latter  plan  and  apricots  as  it  causes  less  arsenical 
Another  feature  of  the  season  ahead  Bordeaux  mixture,  sulfur,  lead  arsenate,  should  consult  their  local  county  agent  injury  to  the  leaves  and  wood.  Plums 
is  the  influence  of  the  light  fruit  crops  etc.  DDT  dusts  applied  to  fruit  trees  for  directions  and  sources  of  suitable  and  other  stone  fruits  should  be  thor- 
and  crop  failures  of  1945  on  insect  should  contain  five  per  cent  of  the  oils.  _  _  oughly_  sprayed  at  the  “shuck-fall” 

abundance  this  year.  There  seems  to  be  material, 
little  ground  for  assuming  that  any 
of  the  pests  have  been  starved  out. 


Advised  Spray  Programs 


The  dinitro  materials,  Elgetol,  and  stage.  This  is  when  about  three-fourths 
DN-powders  are  especially  valuable  as  of  the  dried  flowers  on  fruits  that  are 
dormant  sprays  to  control  the  rosy  going  to  set  have  fallen  off  to  expose 


Some 'may~ have  been  considerably  re-  The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  aphid,  bud  moth,  and  oyster  shell  scale  the  new  fruit.  Two  or  three  pounds 
duced  in  numbers,  but  many  species  orchard  spray  programs  advised  for  on  apples,  and  the  black  cherry  aphid  of  lead  arsenate  are  suggested  with 

thrive  regardless  of  whether  fruit  is  the  Northeastern  States.  All  quantities  on  sweet  cherries.  Elgetol  is  used  at  10  to  15  pounds  of  hydrated  lime, 

present  or  not.  These  include  San  Jose  given  refer  to  the  amounts  to  use  in  the  rate  of  two  quarts  for  aphids  and  added  when  spraying  peaches  and 

scale  and  Other  species  of  scale  insects,  100  gallons  Of  water.  +hr*f>  nr  fnur  rmart.s  whprn  hnd  mnth  nlums.  A  second  snrav  should  be  an- 


the  first  aphids  or  plant  lice,  European 


a _  _  three  or  four  quarts  where  bud  moth  plums.  A  second  spray  should  be  ap- 

Dormant  Sprays:  — Most  fruit  trees  or  oyster  shell  scale  is  serious  (sub-  plied  within  seven  to  10  days  if  the 


To  control  the  curculio  on  apples  and 


How  the  Value  of  Natural  Nitrate  is 
Proved  by  Crop  Results  and  Profits 


red  mite  bud  moth,  apple  red  bug,  pear  WM  benefit  from  a  dormant  or  semi-  stitute  pounds  for  quarts  where  a  DN-  curculio  problem  is  serious, 
psylla,  leaf  rollers,  leaf  hoppers,  and  dormant  spray.  Peaches  should  be  powder  is  used).  Elgetol  or  DN-powder  rr~ 
various  kinds  of  wood  borers.  Of  those 
which  breed  in  the  fruit,  the  apple 
maggot  and  cherry  fruit  flies  can 
readily  survive  crop  failures.  A  small 
percentage  of  these  insects  normally 
require  two  or  even  three  years  to 
complete  their  development.  The  in¬ 
sect  may  lie  dormant  in  the  soil  in 
the  pupal  stage  for  these  extended 
periods.  Then,  too,  there  were  few 
orchards  where  there  was  a  complete 
crop  failure  of  all  fruits.  The  occa¬ 
sional  apple  found  here  and  there  must 
have  helped  to  perpetuate  the  codling 
moth,  plum  curculio  and  apple  maggot. 

Apparently,  the  codling  moth  can  sur- 
vive  even  in  the  total  absence  of  fruit, 
some  caterpillars  eking  out  an  exist¬ 
ence  by  feeding  on  the  leaves  or  tender 
shoot  growth.  The  plum  curculio  breeds 
readily  in  the  fruits  of  plum,  apple, 
peach  and  cherry,  certain  wild  fruits 
and  also  in  the  plum  black  knot 
cankers.  One  or  more  of  these  food 
sources  was  probably  available  for  the 
curculio  on  most  fruit  farms  in  1945. 

All  in  all  then,  it  would  seem  that 
most  insects  should  be  present  in 
about  the  usual  numbers  in  1946.  Be¬ 
cause  spraying  operations  were  often 
stopped  in  1945  when  a  crop  failed  to 
materialize,  some  may  even  have  in¬ 
creased.  These  would  include  such  pests 
as  scale  insects,  mites,  bud  moth  and 
possibly  others. 

Results  With  DDT 

Among  new  developments,  mention 
has  already  been  made  of  DDT.  This 
material  shows  great  promise  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  codling  moth  and  certain 
other  fruit  pests,  but  enough  testing  has 
been  done  to  show  it  is  no  cure-all. 

Only  small  scale  use  of  it  is  suggested 
for  those  who -want  to  try  it  out  ex¬ 
cept  in  those  special  cases  given  below. 

Apple  growers  who  have  had  increas¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  producing  fruit  free 
from  codling  moth  worms  and  stings, 
in  spite  of  frequent  and  heavy  spray¬ 
ing,  are  probably  justified  in  turning 
to  DDT  this  year,  at  least  to  give  it 
a  trial  on  part  of  their  planting.  Where- 
ever  it  has  been  tested,  DDT  has  clearly 
excelled  all  older  insecticides  for  the 
codling  moth.  It  has  given  outstanding 
results  too  in  controlling  the  oriental 
fruit  moth  in  quinces,  the  grape  leaf 
hopper  and  the  grape  berry  moth. 

Aside  from  these  cases,  however,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  wait  at  least  an¬ 
other  year  before  utilizing  it  on  any 
large  scale.  We  all  will  know  more 
about  its  virtues  and  faults  by  then. 

One  thing  that  makes  us  hesitate  to 
recommend  DDT  to  the  grower  who  is 
controlling  the  codling  moth  more  or 
less  satisfactorily  with  his  present 
spray  program,  is  the  effect  of  DDT 
on  European  red  mite.  DDT  shows  little 
value  as  a  mite  killer.  This  in  itself 
is  not  strange,  for  the  same  point  could 
be  made  about  lead  arsenate  and  other 
spray  materials;  but  often  when  DDT 
is  used,  the  mite  builds  up  at  an 
alarming  rate.  This  does  not  always 
happen  but  there  are  many  reports  of 
this  occurrence  throughout  the  nation. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  while 
DDT  shows  little  toxicity  to  the  mite, 
it  is  effective  in  killing  off  its  para¬ 
sites  and  other  natural  enemies.  Thus, 
with  Nature’s  controls  removed,  the 
mite  can  multiply  unchecked.  It  will 
probably  be  possible  to  handle  the  mite 
by  using  an  oil  spray  as  the  buds 
break  in  the  Spring,  to  kill  the  over¬ 
wintering  eggs  or  by  using  some  special 
mite  killer. like  DN-111  with  the  DDT, 
or  by  using  both  means.  However,  this 
is  a  good  illustration  of  how  the  use 
of  DDT  might  increase  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  spraying  operations  in 
some  cases. 

Furthermore,  DDT  has  given  poor 
results  on  the  plum  curculio,  pear 
psylla,  and  the  various  fruit  aphids, 
and  is  inferior  to  lead  arsenate  on 
apple  maggot  and  the  cherry  fruit  flips. 

Some  experimenters  go  so  far  as  to 
say  it  cannot  be  depended  on  to  con¬ 
trol  the  apple  maggot  or  cherry  flies. 

However,  in  a  test  conducted  in  New 
York  on  apple  maggot,  three  DDT 


“ Yes  sir,  you  can  sure  tell  this  crop  got  the  nitrate  it  needed” 


In  the  whole  world  there  is  just  one  deposit  of 
natural  nitrate.  It  was  formed  by  Nature  ages 
ago  for  her  own  vital  needs  in  some  mysterious 
way  unknown  even  to  modern  science. 

Mined  in  Chile  mostly  with  American  ma¬ 
chinery,  supervised  by  American  engineers, 
natural  Chilean  Nitrate  is  refined,  processed, 
and  shipped  in  bulk.  It  is  bagged  at  American 
ports  and  comes  to  you  in  easy-to-handle  sacks 
of  even  weight  and  uniform  condition. 

Nature's  Own  Plant  Food 

Because  of  its  natural  origin,  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda  contains,  in  addition  to  nitrogen  and 
sodium,  small  amounts  of  boron,  iodine,  man¬ 


ganese,  copper  —  34  different  elements  in  all  — 
many  of  which  are  known  to  be  essential  to 
healthy  plant  growth. 

For  High-Value  Crops 

Good  farmers  the  world  over  have  learned  by 
experience  to  prefer  natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  They  have  found  it  ideal  for  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  all  crops  —  especi  illy  on  high  value 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  where  every  safeguard 
must  be  provided  to  insure  and  protect  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  high  yields  and  top  quality. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  Chilean  Nitrate  has 
proved  its  worth.  It  is  free-flowing,  quick-acting 
—  the  safe,  sure  nitrate  for  your  crops. 


•y  •'  ; 
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Easy  to  Handle  .  .  .  Easy  to  Use 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  comes  in  two  forms  — 
Champion  brand  and  Old  Style.  It  reaches  you 
in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  even-weight 
bags,  for  easy  storage  and  handling. 
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pears,  it  is  important  to  apply  a  lead 
arsenate  (three  pounds)  spray  about 
seven  to  10  days  after  the  calyx  or 
petal  fall  spray.  The  calyx  or  petal- 
fall  spray  itself,  and  the  treatment  ap¬ 
plied  about  three  weeks  later  for  the 
codling  moth,  also  have  value  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  curculio.  Poor  results  in 
controlling  the  curculio  can  usually 
be  laid  to  poor  spraying  methods.  The 
new  fruits  must  be  completely  covered 
and  kept  covered  with  spray  mixture 
for  about  three  weeks  after  blossoming. 
This  requires  the  thorough  spraying  of 
the  interior  of  the  tree  as  well  as  the 
outer  surface. 

Codling  Moth  and  Apple  Maggot:  — 

Sprays  applied  in  June  and  in  July 
in  the  Northeast  are  used  chiefly  to 
control  codling  moth  and  apple  mag¬ 
got.  Lead  arsenate  (three  pounds)  will 
handle  the  apple  maggot  and  a  light 
to  moderate  infestation  of  codling  moth 
in  three  Summer  sprays.  The  best 
timing  of  these  will  vary  with  the  lo¬ 
cality  but  will  fall  roughly  as  follows: 
June  8-15,  June  25-30  and  July  12-17. 
Growers  having  special  difficulty  in 
controlling  codling  moth  would  do  well 
to  seek  local  guidance  such  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  important  fruit  counties  by 
the  county  agent. 

Spraying  Methods:  — Discussions  of 
pest  control  are  often  largely  limited 
to  stating  when  the  trees  should  be 
treated  and  what  with.  However,  more 
failures  can  probably  be  laid  to  poor 
spraying  methods,  than  to  faulty  timing 
or  to  using  the  wrong  formula;  im¬ 
portant  as  these  latter  points  are,  of 
course. 

In  spraying  to  control  such  pests  as 
the  curculio  or  codling  moth,  each 
grower  should  adopt  the  practice  of 
checking  up  on  the  spraying  job  he 
does,  to  see  how  well  he  succeeds  in 
covering  the  fruit.  Do  not  be  misled 
by  what  you  see  on  the  leaves.  A 
moderate  covering  on  the  leaves  may 
provide  protection  against  apple  scab 
or  even  the  apple  maggot.  But  for 
pests  like  codling  moth  and  curculio, 
the  fruits  must  be  covered  completely. 
Covering  half  of  the  fruit  will  not 
provide  protection  on  the  uncovered 
half.  About  20  gallons  of  spray  will  be 
required  to  cover  an  averaged  sized 
apple  tree  properly,  where  codling 
moth  or  curculio  are  troublesome. 
Many  growers  in  the  Northeast  do  not 
apply  this  tree-gallonage.  If  you  are 
getting  good  results  with  what  I  would 
call  “light”  spraying,  I  would  not 
recommend  any  change.  You  are  among 
the  truly  fortunate.  But  if  worm  and* 
curculio  damage  is  serious  and  a  check 
of  the  number  of  tanks  (total  gallons 
applied)  divided  by  trees  treated 
shows  a  gallonage-per-tree  figure  of 
much  under  20  gallons  then  you  prob¬ 
ably  are  not  spraying  heavily  enough. 


Votes  for  One-Room  School 

As  we  enter  the  new  Atomic  Age 
with  January  1,  1946,  I  desire  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  for  publishing  those  ex¬ 
cellent  letters  of  “Farm  Women  on 
Rural  Schools”  in  the  November  3,  1945 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  am 
with  these  women  100  per  cent  because 
their  letters  prove  that  they  are  the 
cream  of  our  great  nation.  They  are 
the  women  who  think  clearly.  They  are 
conscious  of  the  basic  and  fundamental 
things  in  the  education  of  our  most 
valuable  asset,  our  children.  I  am  vitally 
interested  for  I  have  a  daughter,  16 
years  of  age,  who  is  a  junior  in  high 
school.  She  is  an  adopted  child  and  I 
love  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  flesh 
and  blood.  She  got  her  basic  or  common 
school  education  in  a  one-room  rural 
school.  She  started  to  school  at  eight 
years  of  age  and  made  four  grades 
during  her  first  two  years  in  school. 
She  is  a  lovely,  industrious  girl  and 
very  intelligent,  and  I  am  truly 
proud  of  her. 

I  could  write  a  book  on  child  training 
for,  after  all,  it  is  deeds  and  results 
which  mean  much  more  than  college 
diplomas.  Those  who  doubt  this  state¬ 
ment  need  only  to  read  of  the  lives  of 
Lincoln,  Edison  and  many  other  great 
leaders  whose  school  educations  were 
very  limited.  I  particularly  liked  the 
statement  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  B.  of  Dela¬ 
ware:  “No,  our  educatorsGwould  like  us 
to  think  that  everything  we  are,  or  hope 
to  be,  comes  out  of  a  school  book,  but 
most  of  us  know  different.  We  learn 
from  all  sources  all  through  life.”  I  also 
heartily  approve  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
F.  R.  B.  of  Broome  County,  N.  Y.:  “In 
fact,  there  would  be  far  fewer  edu¬ 
cated  fools  if  earlier  training  adhered 
more  closely  to  the  ‘three  Rs’  with  less 
frills.”  This  one  page  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  worth  the  price  of  your  paper 
if  you  had  published  nothing  else. 


Florida  c.  c.  m. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp  .  $5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler  .  3.50 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains .  3.50 

For  Sale  by  The.  Rural  New-Yorker, 


333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

Growing  Trees  and  Small  Fruits, 


Auchter  and  Knapp .  2.75 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

E.  P.  Felt  .  2.00 


John  Deere  Sights 
Were  Set  High 

In  Designing  New  Farm  Equipment 


ALL  during  the  war,  the  ex¬ 
perimental  departments  in 
John  Deere  factories  con¬ 
tinued,  without  interruption, 
their  development  of  new 
and  improved  machines. 

Sights  were  set  high  .  .  .  designers  aimed 
at  new  and  practical  ways  of  making  farm 
life  easier,  more  profitable.  And  shortly, 

the  farmers  of 
America  will  see  a 
parade  of  g  reat 
equipment  that  will 
prove  their  aim  was  true  .  .  .  equipment 

matched  to  the  109-year-old-  John  Deere 
tradition  of  quality  manufacture — more 
value  for  the  dollar  invested. 

Revolutionary  is  the 
new  hydraulic  power- 
control  on  John  Deere 
tractors.  A  touch  of  the 
hand  actuates  a  rock- 
shaft  for  integral  equipment  or  a  cylinder 
on  drawn  and  power-driven  machines — 
lifting,  lowering,  and  maintaining  them 

in  any  desired  working 
position.  It  truly  in¬ 
troduces  the  lever-less 
age  in  implement 
design. 

Outstanding  are  new  one-man  Kwik- 
Tatch  devices  for  cultivators,  bedders, 
plows,  and  other  integral  equipment  .  .  . 
time-savers  that  mean 
more  hours  in  the  field, 
less'  knuckle  -  scraping 
in  the  change-overs — 
one  man  does  the  trick. 

There  will  be  a  new  tractor  for  the  small 
farm  with  outstanding  new  features  that 

put  it  far  ahead  of  the 
field. 

An  important  new 
machine  is-  the  John 
Deere  Automatic  Hay  Baler,  destined  to 
cut  baling  costs  to  rock  bottom.  One  man, 
instead  of  three  or  four,  does  the  job.  It's 
the  only  baler  of  its  type  that  feeds  the 
windrow  directly  into  the  baling  chamber 


and  ties  with  wire. 

New  and  improved 
harvesting  machines  in¬ 
clude  a  new  self-propel- 
led  1 2-foot  combine  and 
many  new  features  on  the  famous  John 
Deere  No.  12-A.  Lighter-weight,  faster- 
working  corn  pickers  will  shorten  and 

lighten  the  corn  har¬ 
vesting  job.  A  new, 
really  portable  eleva¬ 
tor  not  only  handles 
corn,  but  baled  hay  as  well.  A  simple  new 
grain  mover  that  will  replace  old-style 
small  grain  elevators. 

Beet  growers  are 
enthusiastic  about  the 
new  John  Deere  har¬ 
vesters  and  loaders  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field  in  small  quantity.  Pota¬ 
to  growers  will  welcome  the  new  double 
level-bed  digger — a  new,  more  practical 

two-row  machine.  The 
new  cotton  harvester 
is  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  cost-re¬ 
duction  in  the  growing  of  cotton. 

New  integral  one  and 
two-bottom  plows ...  a  new 
two  -  bottom  truss  -  frame 
plow  ...  a  new  disk  plow  . . . 
a  new  land-leveller  .  .  .a 
six-inch  hammermill  for 
small  power ...  a  low-cost,  front-end  man¬ 
ure  loader  ...  a  plow-sole  fertilizing  at¬ 
tachment  .  .  .  new  low-down,  rubber-tfred 
grain  drills  ...  an  integral  field  cultivator 

— these  and  many  other 
new  and  improved  John 
Deere  machines  will  be 
on  their  way  to  American 
farms. 

Manpower  and  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  the  only 
limiting  factors  in  production  during  the 
coming  months,  so  keep  in  touch  with 
your  John  Deere  dealer — be  ready  for  the 
new  day  in  farming  with  new  equipment 
from  the  John  Deere  Full  Line. 


John  Deere 


\ 


Moline,  Illinois 
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Woodruff’s  Seed  Annual.  —  Both  the 
commercial  grower  and  the  home 
gardener  will  be  interested  in  this  at¬ 
tractive  catalog.  It  is  well  illustrated 
and  features  all  the  standard  varieties 
of  garden  seeds  and  also  some  of  the 
leading  types  of  farm  seed.  Each  va¬ 
riety  is  accurately  described  so  that  the 
grower  may  know  just  what  to  expect 
in  the  form  of  a  crop.  It’s  free.  Address 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford, 
Conn. 


Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog.  —  The  flower 
grower  will  find  this  catalog  of  special 
interest  because  it  describes  a  wide 
assortment  of  flower  varieties  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  full  line  of  garden  seeds.  The 
new  Burpee  Hybrid  Cucumber  is 
among  the  many  popular  vegetables 
listed.  A  postcard  will  bring  it.  Address 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  635  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  —  A 
book  devoted  solely  to  farm  seeds  in¬ 
cluding  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
soy  beans  and  grass  seed.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  natural  colors.  It  contains 
a  frank  discussion  of  the  farm-seed 
situation  for  the  current  season.  Every 
grower  of  farm  crops  will  find  it  help¬ 
ful.  Address  Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seed- 
grower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ledden’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog.  — 
More  than  200  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  listed. 
Many  life-like  color  illustrations  add 
to  its  beauty  and  interest.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  vegetable  planting  table  that 
will  be  helpful  to  both  the  amateur 
and  experienced  gardener.  Every 
grower  will  want  it.  Write  to  Orol 
Ledden  &  Sons,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Rayner’s  Berry  Book. —  This  catalog 
offers  the  reader  a  choice  of  more  than 
30  varieties  of  strawberries,  including 
practically  all  the  old  favorities  as  well 
as  the  newer  introductions.  It  tells 
which  varieties  are  best  adapted  for 
your  particular  soil,  location  and  cli¬ 
mate.  It  is  recommended  to  both  the 
commercial  grower  and  the  back-yard 
gardener.  A  postcard  will  bring  a  copy 
to  you.  Address  Rayner  Brothers,  5 
Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Kelly  Brothers  Nursery  Catalog.— 
A  complete  line  of  fruit  trees  and 
ornamentals,  small  fruits,  flowers  and 
seeds  are  included  in  this  attractive 
nursery  catalog.  It  contains  many,  ex¬ 
cellent  illlustrations  showing  varieties 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  color. 
It  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
helpful  to  growers.  Free  upon  request. 
Address  Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  34  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


\  HORTICULTURE  BOOKLETS 
J  *  CATALOGS 


At  this  season  of  the  year  thousands  of  our  readers  study  with  interest  the 
attractive  Spring  catalogs  that  are  issued  by  the  prominent  seed  and  nursery 
houses.  These  catalogs  contain  a  description  of  practically  all  of  the  well-known 
standard  varieties  as  well  as  detailed  information  about  the  new  varieties  that 
have  not  yet  become  familiar  to  the  public.  Many  also  contain  illustrations 
printed  in  natural  colors  that  enable  the  reader,  to  visualize  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  desired.  We  are  listing  below  some  of  the  catalogs  that  have  re¬ 
cently  come  to  our  desk.  They  may  be  obtained  free  simply  by  writing  to 
the  concern  specified  and  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Harris  Seed  Catalog.  —  If  you  plant 
for  pleasure  or  profit,  you  will  want 
this  book  which  is  of  equal  interest 
to  the  commercial  gardener  and  flower 
grower.  It  covers  practically  all  kinds 
of  farm  and  vegetable  seeds  desired 
by  the  large  operator  or  the  back -yard 
gardener.  Its  flower  department  is 
equally  complete.  Write  for  it.  Jos. 
Harris  Co.  17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester 
11,  New  York. 


Maloney’s  Fruit  and  Flower  Book. — 
This  catalog  indicates  the  manner  in 
which  old  established  nursery  houses 
have  gradually  expanded  their  scope 
and  now  aim  to  supply  their  customers 
with  seeds  and  plants  as  well  as  fruit 
trees  and  ornamentals.  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  practically  everything  that  is 
grown  in  the  orchard,  yard  or  garden. 
It  is  well  printed  and  illustrated  in 
color.  Write  for  a  copy  to  Maloney 
Brothers  Nursery  Co.,  77  Circle  Road, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Everything  for  the  Garden.  —  One 
of  the  most  attractive  and  complete 
seed  catalogs  issued  each  season.  As 
the  name  indicates,  it  includes  all 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  as  well  as 
a  complete  line  of  garden  supplies.  No 
gardener’s  library  is  complete  without 
a  copy  of  this  comprehensive  book.  It 
will  be  mailed  without  charge.  Address 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  Dept.  30,  35 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rohrer’s  Seed  Guide.  —  Farm,  garden 
and  flower  seeds  are  all  included  in 
this  illustrated  catalog.  Special  empha¬ 
sis  is  laid  upon  Hybrid  corn  and  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  various  DeKalb  hybrids  best 
suited  for  individual  localities.  It’s  an 
interesting  all-around  seed  catalog. 
Address  P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Brother, 
Smoketown,  Pa. 


Growmore  Manual. — This  substantial 
book  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
usual  seed  catalog.  Although  it  describes 
a  complete  line  of  farm  seeds,  son- 
siderable  space  has  been  devoted  to 
the  importance  of  proper  soil  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  manner  in  which  specified 
crops  fit  into  a  soil-building  program. 
It  is  a  book  that  may  well  be  saved 
for  reference  long  after  the  seed-buy¬ 
ing  season  is  over.  It’s  free.  Address 
Gardner  Seed  Co.,  43  Spencer  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Miller’s  Grape  Book  and  Nursery 
Guide.  —  Grapes  are  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  this  catalog  and  all  the 
leading  varieties  are  listed  and  de¬ 
scribed.  Some  new  varieties  are  also 
introduced.  The  standard  line  of  fruit 
trees  and  specialties  is  included.  Write 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Naples, 
New  York. 


Allen’s  Book  of  Berries.  —  This  is 
a  book  for  the  strawberry  grower.  It 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  strawberries 
and  covers  the  subject  thoroughly.  It 
is  written  by  men  who  have  specialized 
in  this  ,  field  for  more  than  half  a 
century  and  are  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority.  The  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  book  will  prove  helpful 
to  both  experienced  and  inexperienced 
growers.  A  postcard  will  bring  it. 
Address  W.  F.  Allen  &  Co.,  72  Ever¬ 
green  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


Wilson’s  Nurseries  Catalog.  — A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  fruit  trees  and  ornamentals 
is  featured  in  this  book.  Dwarf  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits  and  numerous 
specialities  are  also  included.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  illustrations  in  natural  color. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
grower.  Address  Thomas  Marks  &  Son, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seed  Book.  —  A  real 
farm  seed  catalog  featuring  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  grass  seeds  and  other  farm 
crops.  It  is  attractively  illustrated  and 
contains  a  vast  fund  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  that  will  be  helpful  to  every  farm¬ 
er.  Be  sure  and  send  for  it.  A.  H. 
Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  33,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Robson  Seed  Catalog.  —  Every  com¬ 
mercial  grower  and  even  the  small 
gardener  will  want  this  catalog  that 
includes  a  complete  line  of  garden 
seeds.  A  wide  variety  of  flowers  and 
perennials  are  also  included.  Address 
Robson  Seed  Farm,  Box  22,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Catalog. — 
If  you  are  looking  for  an  apple  tree 
or  a  fig  tree,  you  will  find  it  in  this 
catalog.  Also  dozens  of  other  items 
including  a  wide  selection  of  small 
fruits  and  ornamentals.  It’s  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box 
R-26,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland. 


Nut  Trees.  —  Propagating  nut  trees 
is  a  specialized  branch  of  the  nursery 
business.  Buyers  who  are  interested  in 
nut  trees  will  find  it  desirable  to  write 
for  the  literature  of  the  following  con¬ 
cerns  that  specialize  in  growing  this 
kind  of  stock.  Address  Sunny  Ridge 
Nurseries,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  and  also  John  W.  Hershey,  Nut 
Tree  Nurseries,  Downington,  Pa. 


Page’s  Garden  Guide.  —  A  planting 
chart  showing  the  time  to  plant,  the 
depth,  distances  and  other  essential 
facts  is  one  of  the  features  of  this 
garden  and  flower  seed  catalog.  It’s  free. 
Address  Page  Seed  Co.,  Box  B,  Greene, 
New  York. 


Stern’s  Nursery  Catalog.  —  Standard 
fruit  trees,  ornamentals,  flower  seeds, 
small  fruits  and  various  specialties  are 
all  included  in  this  business-like  cata¬ 
log.  Address  Stern’s  Nurseries,  Dept.  R, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Sweeter  Sap  from  Maple 
Trees 

The  newest  idea  in  the  maple  .sugar 
industry  is  to  grow  trees  that  yield  a 
sweeter  than  average  sap.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  when  and  if  higher 
sugar  yielding  trees  can  be  propagated. 
Individual  trees  here  and  there  yield 
a  sweeter  sap  than  the  average  tree. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  trees  in 
the  open  and  not  close  to  others  are 
richer  in  sap  than  most  trees  in  the 
deep  woods  of  a  maple  grove.  And  now 
very  recently,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  even  in  the  same  woods,  there  will 
be  trees  that  yield  sweeter  sap  than 
their  neighbors.  How  did  the  sweeter 
trees”  get  that  way,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact. 

Here  is  the  current  problem  of  the 
sugar  maker.  The  first  point  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  of  the  superior  tree 
and  its  sugar  content.  This  has  been 
done  here  in  Vermont  where  sampling 
sap  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  total  amount  of  sugar 
in  sap  is  a  measure  of  its  value  m 
sugaring.  Some  groves  are  more  pro- 
ductive  than  others,  which  presents  the 
further  problem  as  to  why  this  is  so. 
The  discovery  of  individual  differences 
in  the  sweetness  of  sap  is  the  starting 
point  for  improvement. 

As  a  result  of  chemical  analyses,  it 
has  been  found  that  maple  trees  grown 
in  the  open  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  contain  a  richer  sap  than  those 
in  a  forest.  This  is  due  to  more  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  leaf  area,  and  a  wider  spread 
of  roots  in  a  free  soil.  As  a  rule,  the 
best  trees  are  “the  sentinels,”  or  those 
in  the  wide  open  spaces  and  standing 
apart  from  others.  Of, course,  for  con¬ 
venience  and  economy  in  collecting  and 
hauling  the  sap,  the  trees  should  be 
sufficiently  close  together  to  save  time 
and  travel,  but  as  a  general  rule,  close 
growing  maple  trees  show  a  less  sweet 
sap. 

The  richer  the  sap,  the  less  water 
there  is  to  remove  in  “boiling  down 
to  make  a  standard  syrup,  and  the 
product  is  of  higher  quality  as  shown 
by  the  color.  Moreover,  less  fuel  is  con¬ 
sumed  and  less  time  required  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  syrup.  To  get  one  gallon  of 
syrup,  it  requires  29  gallons  of  three 
per  cent  sap  and  only  17  gallons  of  five 
per  cent  sap.  Rich  sap  has  a  premium 
value  to  the  sugar  maker.  Then  too, 
fast  rather  than  slow  boiling  gives  a 
high*  quality  to  syrup.  Maple  sap  as 
drawn  from  the  trees  in  the  sugar  sea¬ 
son  shows  a  range  from  two  per  cent 
to  seven  per  cent  of  sugar  with  an 


average  of  about  three  per  cent  for 
most  groves.  Trees  in  the  open  may 
produce  sap  with  seven  per  cent  sugar 
in  it,  while  some  in  other  places  may 
yield  only  two  per  cent.  These  differ¬ 
ences  are  significent.  Sap  in  buckets 
with  covers  may  also  carry  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  more  sugar,  due  to 
the  exclusion  of  rain  water. 

Why  some  trees  in  a  grove,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  those  in  open  spaces,  are 
sweeter  in  sap  than  others,  is  still 
not  wholly  understood.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  inheritance  which  can  be 
transmitted  and,  if  so,  why  not  de¬ 
velop  a  strain  of  high  sugar  bearing 
trees?  The  problem  is  to  find  how  to 
take  advantage  of  “sweet  trees,”  and 
then  how  to  establish  groves  of  superior 
value.  Seeds  from  a  high  sugar  sap 
maple  can  be  used,  but  if  the  seeds  are 
hybrid,  they  are  of  uncertain  value 
for  the  purpose,  and  are  not  depend¬ 
able.  Since  cuttings  are  the  only  cer¬ 


tain  mode  of  perpetuation,  a  new  prob¬ 
lem  is  at  hand,  for  no  one  yet  knows 
how  to  make  cuttings  of  maple  twigs 
develop  good  roots.  An  improved 
method  of  propagation  is  therefore 
needed.  It  seems  likely  that  most  any 
tree  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  if 
one  knows  just  how  to  do  it.  It  may 
be  bottom  heat,  an  acid  media,  more 
aeration  than  usual,  or  use  of  chemicals 
on  the  surface  that  will  do  the  trick 
of  starting  sturdy  roots. 

One  of  the  first  questions  in  earlier 
years  about  maples  was,  what  made 
the  sap  run.  The  sugar  maker  says  it 
is  the  freezing  and  thawing  weather  of 
early  Spring.  He  is  right.  Warm  days 
and  freezing  nights  make  ideal  sugar 
weather,  for  the  fluctuating  tempera¬ 
tures  produce  expansions  and  con¬ 
tractions  of  gases  in  the  trees  that  are 
the  causative  and  controlling  factors. 
The  phenomena  of  living  and  growing 
cells  in  action  are  also  contributing 


Maple  trees  that  are  grown  without  being  crowded  are  more  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  consequently  develop  larger  root  systems,  have  heavier  foliage, 
and  usually  yield  sap  that  is  higher  in  its  percentage  of  sugar  content.  These 
well  spaced,  high  producing  trees  are  owned  by  J,  H,  Melendy  in  Lamoille 

County ,  Vermont. 


factors  to  this  perennial  activity. 

The  different  sugar  changes  through¬ 
out  the  year  in  maple  tree  sap  have 
been  studied.  Sucrose  is  the  circulat¬ 
ing  medium.  Changes  in  the  hexose 
sugar  occurs  from  October  to  January; 
there  is  a  lessening  of  the  starch  con¬ 
tent  in  the  maple  wood  from  Septem¬ 
ber  through  the  Winter;  and  there  are 
increases  in  sucroses  and  hexoses  (a 
6-carbon  sugar)  during  the  Winter, 
followed  by  a  marked  decline  in  their 
content  at  the  close  of  the  so-called 
sugar  season  (March  and  April).  The 
carbohydrate  contents  of  the  maple 
tree  are  a  fascinating  study  for  the 
chemist,  but  too  technical  for  the  lay¬ 
man. 

Other  kinds  of  plants  have  been  im¬ 
proved  in  one  or  more  respects  by 
isolating  and  propagating  superior  in¬ 
dividuals.  Sugar  beets,  for  instance, 
were  found  to  vary  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  sap  and  the  consequent  higher 
sugar  content.  After  many  years  of 
selection  work,  new  strains  were  es¬ 
tablished  that  possessed  more  sugar, 
the  increase  being  from  six  to  17  per 
cent.  This  was  an  important  factor  in 
sugar  beet  culture,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  industry. 

All  species  of  maple  such  as  soft,  red 
or  white,  have  sweet  sap,  but  the  rock 
or  sugar  maple  has  the  sweetest  sap 
of  any  in  this  group  of  trees,  and  even 
within  this  single  species  of  sugar 
maple,  with  its  sub-species,  there  is 
much  variation  in  the  sugar  content 
of  their  sap.  Although  much  has  been 
learned  about  maple  sap  since  its  early 
use  about  400  years  ago,  there  is  still 
much  to  be,  discovered  to  make  the 
industry  more  profitable.  Developing 
sweeter  sap  trees  is  one  way  to  help 
accomplish  this.  m.  b.  c. 


Sawdust  as  a  Mulch 

I  have  a  quantity  of  redwood  saw¬ 
dust  cut  from  seasoned  lumber,  which 
J  would  like  to  use  as  fertilizer  in  my 
vegetable;’ and  flower  garden  as  a  source 
of  humus.  After  reading  three  publi¬ 
cations  concerning  different  ways  to 
use  it,  I  am  still  in  doubt.  One  states: 
“for  acid  plants  only;”  another,  “use  as 
a  Summer  mulch  to  keep  weeds  down;” 
and  the  third,  “a  valuable  source  of 
humus  when  rotted  down.”  Kindly  let 
me  have  your  opinion.  J.  M, 

A  moderate  amount  of  sawdust  may 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  to  add  organic 
matter  to  it  or  used  as  a  mulch  on  top 
of  the  ground.  In  either  case,  the  soil 
must  be  limed  and  fertilized.  I  prefer  it 
as  a  mulch.  In  decomposing,  it  eventu¬ 
ally  adds  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 
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Story  of  the  Starling 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  centered 
around  the  starling  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  much  has  been  written 
about  him,  both  sense  and  nonsense. 
Perhaps  no  bird  has  ever  been  im¬ 
ported  that  has  caused  more  concern. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  beginning  when 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  him,  notably  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  1874  and  a  year  later  when  a 
few  birds  were  turned  loose  in  Quebec, 
Canada.  Little  or  nothing  came  of  this 
venture,  but  in  1900  one  Mr.  Schieffelin 
liberated  several  pairs  in  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  which  soon  spread  to 
all  points  of  the  compass  within  a 
period  of  a  few  years;  and  now  this 
stubborn,  aggressive,  hardy  bird  is  one 
of  our  most  common  species. 

The  question  is  often  asked  me:  Is 
the  starling  the  curse  he  is  pictured, 
or  is  he  of  considerable  economic  value? 
The  answer  seems  about  equally  di¬ 
vided  by  those  who  have  studied  him 
over  the  greater  part  of  his  range.  It 
is  certain  that  he  is  not  wanted  in 
and  around  the  large  cities  because  of 
his  filthy  roosting  habits  and  spreading 
his  slime  upon  passersby.  Nor  is  he 
wanted  in  the  country  because  he  is 
more  or  less  destructive  of  many  forms 
of  wildlife  and  of  growing  crops,  es¬ 
pecially  fruit  and  grain.  So,  if  there 
appears  to  be  no  place  either  in  city 
or  country,  who  does  want  him?  The 
sentimentalists,  you  say;  but  the  senti¬ 
mentalists  don’t  feed  him  and  those  who 
do,  have  the  best  claim. 

One  early  morning  back  in  1910,  there 
was  a  commotion  in  one  of  our  crab 
trees  where  a  pair  of  bluebirds  had  a 
nesting  box  which  had  been  used 
several  seasons  by  them.  On  investi¬ 
gation  I  discovered' a  handsome  spotted 
bird  with  a  yellow  bill  larger  than  a 
robin  and  with  iridescent  plumage, 
striking  at  my  male  bluebird  whom  he 
had  cornered  in  the  nest  box.  I  had 
never  seen  this  type  of  bird  before  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms  to  my  already  large 
collection  of  birds,  that  come  each 
Spring  to  nest  and  rear  their  young. 
But  upon  discovery  that  this  was  a 
starling,  I  was  less  impressed  although 
I  did  not  know  as  much  about  his 
habits  then  as  now.  These  habits  have 
become  so  sharp  and  cunning  as  to  en¬ 
sure  survival  against  public  sentiment 
even  if  aroused  to  concerted  action. 

Why  has  the  starling  been  able  to 
prosper?  Why  has  he  so  increased  from 
that  tiny  handful  liberated  in  Central 
Park  a  few  years  ago?  The  answer  to 
this  is  the  more  interesting  when  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  our  own  native 
song  birds  are  either  losing  ground  or 
at  best  can  scarcely  hold  their  own.  The 
obvious  reasons  are  that  he  is  so 
hardy  and  he  surpasses  all  other  birds 
I  know  in  his  ability  to  adapt  himself 
to  any  and  all  conditions.  He  eats  from 
the  garbage  dump  when  garbage  is 
easy  to  get,  and  he  leaves  the  dump  for 
the  fruit  tree  when  fruit  js  handy.  He 
feeds  on  grubs  if  grubs  there  be,  or 
on  fresh  birds’  eggs  for  dessert.  It  is 
isn’t  a  question  with  him  as  to  quality, 
it  is  quantity  and  in  whatever  quantity 
that  is  available.  Again,  he  is  at  the 
top  in  being  prolific.  The  female  lays 
six  or  eight  eggs  all  of  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  fertile.  Out  of  seven  nests  ex¬ 
amined  last  year,  not  one  single  in¬ 
fertile  egg  was  found.  The  young  are 
especially  hardy,  right  from  the  shell 
and  grow  so  rapidly  on  the  flush  of 
feed  brought  to  them  that  they  may 
leave  the  nest  at  three  weeks  of  age. 
They  raise  three  and  sometimes  four 
broods  per  year  of  six  or  seven  to  a 
brood,  so  you  can  all  guess  why  they 
increase  so  rapidly;  while  the  reverse 
is  true  with  the  great  majority  of  our 
song  and  insectiverous  birds  who  can¬ 
not  and  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the 
ever  changing  conditions.  For  instance, 
if  the  swallows  run  into  a  snowstorm 
as  they  did  last  May  15  in  Northern 
New  York,  they  promptly  perish  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  highly  specialized  in 
food  habits  that  they  die  quickly;  as 


they  did  in  that  instance.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  around  nesting  birds  that  come 
to  the  North  Woods  through  the  Spring 
migration.  If  the  weather  turns  against 
them,  death  is  the  answer,  and  this  is 
why  all  of  us  who  live  among  them 
should  keep  and  maintain  feeding 
stations  each  Winter  and  Spring,  or 
until  all  danger  of  severe  cold  and 
late  snows  have  passed. 

What  do  the  starlings  eat?  What  do 
they  feed  their  young?  Let’s  forget  our 
prejudice  and  get  the  facts.  The  writer 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  these  birds 
over  a  long  period  of  years  and  while 
I  will  be  honest  and  tell  you  that  in 
my  opinion  we  already  have  too  many 
starlings,  yet  in  justice  to  the  birds, 
some  good  can  be  chalked  up  to  their 
credit.  In  our  pasture  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  are  several  high  dry  knolls. 
Last  year  during  a  dry  spell,  I  noticed 
the  ground  turning  yellow  and  the  grass 
withered.  Soon  the  tops  of  these  hills 
were  covered  with  starlings.  They 
were  digging  the  big  white  grubs  that 
had  killed  the  roots  of  the  grass  during 
the  dry  spell.  White  grubs  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  their  feed  when  these 
pests  are  available,  especially  during 
the  nesting  season  for  starlings.  If  you’ll 
watch  a  nesting  pair  closely  with  the 
field  glass,  you  will  discover  the  big 
white  bunch  that  appears  stuck  on  the 
end  of  the  bill  as  the  parent  flies  to 
the  nest  to  feed  her  young.  This  is  a 
grub.  Then  if  you’ll  kill  a  starling  when 
he  is  feeding  on  open  meadow,  you  will 
probably  find  a  few  of  each  of  these 
insects,  grasshoppers  crickets,  cutworms 
and  various  beetles,  in  his  insides.  I 
have  dissected  many  of  them  toward 
Fall  and  have  repeatedly  found  these 
insects  in  their  crops,  so  there  is  no 
mistake  about  their  eating  at  least  some 
insects  that  are  harmful  to  man. 

Since  Northern  New  York  is  neither 
a  fruit  nor  grain  growing  section,  we 
do  not  suffer  the  damage  that  some  do 
in  places  where  these  crops  grow  more 
abundantly,  and  where  we  know  the 
starling  is  not  only  a  nuisance  but  an 
actual  menace,  especially  to  some  types 
of  fruit.  Whether  or  not  the  bird  should 
be  reduced,  depends  entirely  on  his 
habits  in  that  particular  section.  If  I 
had  fruit  and  he  ruined  my  crop,  it’s 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  wouldn’t 
again  this  year;  not  if  the  old  double 
barrel  will  shoot  as  straight  as  it  al¬ 
ways  has.  To  our  mind  and  in  our 
section,  the  starling  is  at  his  worst  in 
his  persistent  destruction  of  other  birds 
and  their  nests.  All  hole-nesting 
species,  like  the  bluebird,  flicker,  wood¬ 
pecker,  chickadee  and  other  forms  who 
habitually  nest  in  cavities  of  trees  or 
in  boxes,  are  in  constant  danger  from 
attacks  by  the  starling,  who  drives 
them  out  even  if  the  quarters  he  has 
robbed  are  too  small  for  his  own  use. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  break  down 
the  nests  of  our  mud-swallows  under 
the  eaves  of  the  horse  barn,  although 
he  has  never  found  such  a  pillaged  nest 
strong  enough  to  support  his  heavier 
frame.  Because  of  this,  the  starlings  at 
Ark  Farm  are  promptly  invited  to  move 
when  they  first  arrive  in  the  Spring, 
except  for  three  or  four  pairs  which 
are  left  to  raise  their  broods  purely 
for  study.  For  these  we  have  specially 
designed  boxes,  so  that  inspection  is 
easy  and  we  can  study  them  with  the 
field  glass  or  open  the  nests  without 
pulling  them  apart.  Banding  gives  us 
interesting  facts  and  we  now  know 
that  certain  pairs  may  return  each  year 
to  the  same  box  although  in  almost 
every  case  one  of  the  banded  pair  is 
missing  and  a  new  mate  moves  in. 
The  birds  congregate  in  flocks  as 
soon  as  nesting  is  over  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  they  remain  paired  only  through 
nesting  time.  Let  us  not  b%  prejudiced 
just  because  these  unwanted  guests  are 
foreigners;  they  really  are  not,  because 
the  present  generation  is  just  as  much 
native  as  you  and  I  are,  since  they  are 
American-born  citizens,  and  even  if 
they  were  not,  they  have  come,  not 
of  their  own  will  and  accord,  but  by 
a  force  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control.  w.  R. 


Here  is  a  rare  picture  of  a  nestful  of  barn  swallows  that  George  A.  Smith, 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  was  lucky  enough  to  snap  as  the  six  attentive  youngsters  were 
just  receiving  final  instructions  from  their  fond  mother. 


Get  the  Newest  and  Best  Features 
in  ROW  CROP  SPRAYERS! 


SILVER  CLOUD  SPRAY  BOOM 


many  unusual  features  are  responsible  for  the 
■**  famous  performance  and  reliability  of  Myers 
Power  Sprayers.  You’ll  find  important  new  im¬ 
provements  in  Myers  sturdy,  efficient,  Self-Oiling 
Pumps  built  in  vertical  and  horizontal  types  with 
a  wide  range  of  capacities  and  pressures. 

Throughout,  Myers  Sprayers  are  constructed  for 
faster,  better  spraying  and  long,  low-cost  opera¬ 
tion.  Wide  range  of  models— famous  Silver  Clouds 
and  other  types  in  sizes  to  meet  every 
requirement.  Models  powered  by  gaso¬ 
line  engine  or  take-off  from  tractor. 

8oom$  of  several  types  are  also  built  by 
Myers  and  include  many  improved  fea¬ 
tures  to  assure  easy  control  and  thorough 
coverage.  See  your  Myers  dealer  and 
learn  about  the  many  advantages  offered 
in  this  leading  line  of  power  sprayers. 

Mail  coupon  for  new  free 
Power  Sprayer  Catalog 


Designed  for  quick,  easy  folding  or 
tilting  of  wings  from  operator's  seat. 
Wings  tilt  independently  for  accurate 
levelling  to  ground  contour. 


Junior  Du-All  Power 
Sprayer 


Boom  can  be  quick¬ 
ly  replaced  with 
hose  and  gun  for 
tree  spraying. 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night — at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costs  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Bookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  368  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Treat  yourself 
to  a  Better  Crop 


JF  TREATING  SEED  POTATOES  to  con- 

trol  surface  seed-borne  disease  is 
a  job  you  know  you  ought  to  do, 
but  let  slide  because  of  the  time 
and  trouble,  then  ; ; ; 

Try  the  easy  SEMESAN  BEL 
treatment  for  common  scab,  rhi- 
zoctonia  and  seed-piece  decay; 
It’s  this  simple — Jusr  DIP — • 
DRAIN— DRY. 

SEMESAN  BEL  is  effective — usu¬ 
ally  reduces  losses  from  “rhizoc” 
and  scab  carried  on  seed — also 
protects  against  seed-rot  due  to 
bad  weather  and  soil  conditions; 

In  addition,  SEMESAN  BEL  usu¬ 
ally  improves  both  quality  and 


yields,  with  increases  up  to  35 
bushels  per  acre  reported  in  prac¬ 
tical  farm  tests. 

So  plan  now  to  treat  your  seed 
potatoes  with  SEMESAN  BEL.  Easy 
to  use — no  expensive  equipment. 
Costs  little.  See  your  dealer  today. 
Write  for  free  potato  booklet. 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
(Inc.),  Dept.  10  -  1A,  Semesan 
Div.,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 
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can  have  all  the 
>rn  '  convenience  of  city  run¬ 
ning  water  hy  the  In- 
WELl  stallatlon  of  a  McDonald 
System.  THE  FARM’S 
GREATEST  WORK 
SAVER ...  Its  abundant 
flow  of  running  water 
saves  miles  of  walking 
•  -  of  lifting  and  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  pails 
of  water  .  .  .  pro¬ 
vides  fire  protec¬ 
tion  . . .  Increases 
farm  production. 

SHALLOW 
WELL 


Compact  and  efficient,  McDonald  Pumps 
offer  dependable,  long  service.  Backed  by 
SO  years  of  experience.  Big  bearings  .  . 
durable  materials  .  .  .  simple  construction 
All  spell  '.‘economy  of  performance”  Write 
—  get  the  facts  today! 


i t.  mmnm  mamstorinscs. 

mfC  y  -  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


A  REMINDER -TAKE  TO  YOUR  DEALER 


inoculate 
a  U  LtGU  MtS 

ALfAtF  A,  CLOVER, 

SOYBEANS,  IK 


NITRAGIN  inocula¬ 
tion  of  legumes  helps  to 
assure  faster  growth,  bigger 
yields  and  better  pastures.  NITRAGIN, 
first  for  nearly  fifty  years,  is  the  most 
widely  used  inoculant  in  the  world. 
Every  legume  planting  should  be  in¬ 
oculated  with  NITRAGIN  to  assure 
better  crops  and  save  soil  fertility.  It 
costs  only  a  few  cents  an  acre.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  NITRAGIN  inoculation. 


FREE  booklets  tel!  how  to  grow  better,  more 
profitable  legumes.  Write 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO,  3785  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  It,  Wis. 

Inoculation  made  this 
vast  difference  in  yield 
in  twin  plots  of  alfalfa. 


REMINDER 


take  to 


YOUR  DEALER 


‘ GRO-QUICK 


»  ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


Bm  a  month  ehpod  of  neighboring  gardens 

Soil  Heating  Cable 

for  hotbeds,  cold 
frames,  unheated 
greenhouses  plant 
benches.  Will  last 
for  years.  No  fail¬ 
ures.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Operates 
from  household  cur¬ 
rent.  Adjustable 
thermostat  has  pilot 
light. 

JUNIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  40  foot  200  watt  cable  OC 

for  3  foot  x  6  foot  bed . 

SENIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  80  foot  400  watt  cable  <I*£  Qd 

for  6  foot  x  6  foot  bed . . . «pu.JJ 

Supplied  complete  with  instructions. 
Prompt  deliveries  no  priorties.  See  your 
favorite  seed  catlog,  your  seed  dealer,  or 
order  direct  Prepaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

364  West  Huron  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


GRO-QUICK 


Cub  AIM  C  Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 
li  AS 1  I  IV  Write  for  circular.  Give  sizes. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA,  OHIO 


In  the  World’s  Largest  Cherry  Orchard 


A  million  pounds  of  cherries  is  a 
lot  of  fruit,  yet  that  is  the  average 
yearly  production  of  the  Munger 
Cherry  Orchards  near  Hart  in  Oceana 
County,  Michigan.  The  largest  crop 
was  in  1936,  when  one  and  one-quarter 
million  pounds  were  produced.  The 
smallest  crop  was  last  year,  when  only 
200,000  pounds  were  picked,  due  to  a 
late  frost  that  froze  the  trees  severely. 

The  proprietors  of  the  orchard  are 
Dr.  L.  P.  Munger,  his  son,  R.  C.  Munger, 
and  E.  N.  Luke.  The  orchards  were 
started  35  years  ago  by  Dr.  Munger. 
He  was  the  pioneer  cherry  grower  of 
Oceana  County,  starting  at  about  the 
same  time  as  other  cherry  growing 
pioneers  in  the  Sturgeon  Bay  and 
Traverse  City  districts.  The  Munger 
cherry  orchards  are  now  the  largest  in 
the  world  under  single  ownership.  They 
comprise  10  separate  orchards  with  a 
total  of  350  acres  and  approximately 
30,000  trees,  of  the  Montmorency  va¬ 
riety,  and  varying  in  age  from  five  to 
30  years.  In  addition,  there  are  1,000 
trees  of  sweet  cherries.  The  soil  varies 
from  sandy  to  clay  loam  and  the 
natural  drainage  is  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  surplus  water.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  the  division  of  the 
orchards  into  10  different  locations. 
They  have  been  so  divided  with  a  view 
to  spreading  possible  frost  damage  and 
to  lengthen  the  harvest  season.  Some 
of  the  orchards  are  several  miles  in¬ 
land  while  others  are  right  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  a  usual 
thing,  inland  orchards  fruit  earlier  than 
do  those  along  the  lake  shore,  and  the 


times  a  year,  starting  with  the  first 
year. 

The  operation  of  picking  cherries  in 
a  commercial  orchard  like  this  is  very 
interesting.  Like  the  cultural  methods 
used  in  growing  the  cherries,  a  rigid 
system  is  necessary  to  insure  clean 
and  careful  picking  and  to  keep  the 
pickers1  records  correct.  The  orchards 
are  systematically  picked  by  estab¬ 
lishing  stations,  where  the  picked 
cherries  are  taken  for  sorting.  These 
stations  are  located  near  the  middle 
of  an»area  which  comprises  10  rows  of 
trees  each  way.  From  100  to  150  pick¬ 
ers  work  in  a  crew,  all  taking  their 
fruit  to  their  designated  station.  The 
pickers  use  eight-quart  galvanized 
pails  for  picking,  hanging  the  pail  on 
a  belt  and  harness  over  the  shoulders. 
They  deliver  the  full  pails  to  the  station 
and  see  them  weighed.  Two  checkers 
attend  to  the  weighing  and  punch  the 
amount  he  has  on  the  card.  The 
same  time  telling  the  picker  the  total 
amount  he  have  on  the  card.  The 
cards  used  are  2%  inches  wide  and 
14%  inches  long  and  are  made  of  heavy 
manila  paper.  A  card  rack  is  maintained 
at  the  station  where  the  cards  are  kept 
until  full  or  until  a  picker  wants 
them.  They  have  a  small  hole  punched 
at  the  top  for  hanging  on  a  nail  on  the. 
rack,  the  holes  being  made  purposely 
small  so  they  will  not  blow  off.  The 
cards  are  numbered  for  from  one  to 
300  pounds.  Besides  the  number  of 
pounds,  each  card  carries  a  letter  at 
the  top,  which  designates  the  particular 
orchard,  the  picker’s  name,  the  picker’s 


A  commercial  copper  solution  is  used  to  spray  these  cherry  trees  in  the  Munger 

orchards  in  Michigan 


Munger  orchards  are  so  spaced  that 
picking  crews  can  be  employed  from 
the  time  of  the  first  ripening  until  late 
in  August,  when  the  last  of  those  ’on 
the  lake  shore  are  harvested. 

To  raise  and  maintain  a  cherry 
orchard  like  that  of  Munger’s  requires 
a  rigid  routine  of  planting,  cultivation, 
pruning,  spraying  and  general  care. 
In  setting  new  trees,  one  year  old  trees 
are  chosen.  They  are  set  from  16  to  22 
feet  apart  each  way,  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Broken  roots  are  carefully  removed 
with  a  sharo  knife,  a  diagonal  cut  being 
made  on  the  under  side  of  the  root 
where  it  touches  the  soil.  Broken  limbs 
are  carefully  cut  back  to  a  bud  that 
will  develop  in  the  desired  direction  of 
growth.  Other  branches  are  cut  back 
in  the  same  manner.  Soon  after  setting, 
cultivation  begins.  The  first  cultivation 
is  done  with  a  harrow.  Corn  is  planted 
between  the  rows  the  first  year  and 
kept  constantly  cultivated.  After  the 
first  year,  nothing  is  grown  between 
the  trees. 

The  second  year  a  routine  is  es¬ 
tablished  that  varies  but  little  from  year 
to  year  thereafter.  Either  rye  and  vetch 
or  oats  are  sown  as  a  cover  crop  in 
August.  This  is  disked  in  during  the 
Spring  and  the  orchards  are  harrowed 
every  10  days  until  about  July  1.  Every 
second  year  from  one-fourth  to  four 
pounds  of  sulfate  of  ammonia  per  tree 
is  applied  around  the  trees  in  April  and 
cultivated  in.  A  rigid  system  of  prun¬ 
ing  is  maintained.  Young  trees  are 
headed  back  and  shaped  up  to  make  a 
compact  head,  as  low  as  possible  for 
convenience  in  picking.  This  shaping 
practice  continues  until  the  tree  is  15 
years  old.  In  older  trees,  the  dead  wood 
and  broken  and  poorly  shaped  branches 
are  removed.  Part  of  this  pruning  is 
done  in  the  late  Fall  and  part  of  it  iri 
the  early  Spring,  when  the  trees  are  in 
a  comparatively  dormant  condition. 

Spraying  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  growing  a  cherry 
crop.  Cherries  are  subject  to  a  fungus 
disease  called  shot  hole  or  leaf  spot. 
This  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  sour 
cherries;  two  years  of»neglect  and  most 
trees  will  die.  For  years  the  Mungers 
used  lime-sulfur  solution  for  fungus 
diseases  and  arsenate  of  lead  as  an  in¬ 
sect  poison.  However,  for  the  past  few 
years  they  have  used  a  patented  copper 
solution  and  have  had  better  control 
than  with  the  lime-sulfur  solution. 
They  spray  the  trees  from  five  to  seven 


working  number,  the  date  the  card  was 
issued,  and  the  checker’s  initials. 

After  the  cherries  are  checked  in, 
they  are  sorted.  From  five  to  10  sorters 
are  required  at  each  station.  The 
cherries  are  sorted  into  30-pound  lugs, 
which  are  wooden  boxes.  These  lugs 
are  5x10x20  inches  and  are  the  ac¬ 
cepted  type  of  container  for  delivery  to 
the  cannery.  The  Mungers  own  about 
10,000  of  these  lugs,  costing  about  12 
cents  each.  Two  or  more  pickers  work 
on  one  tree  until  completed.  Two  “tree 
men”  inspect  the  trees  to  see  that  all 
are  picked  clean.  When  the  area  has 
been  picked,  the  station  moves  ahead 
for  10  rows  -and  starts  work  in  the 
new  area.  When  the  station  moves,  a 
tractor  picks  up  the  full  lugs  and  takes 
them  to  a  waiting  truck  where  they  are 
loaded  and  taken  to  the  cannery. 

A  total  of  200  to  300  pickers  are  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  season.  These  are 
divided  into  from  two  to  three  crews, 
each  crew  having  its  own  station  and 
staff  of  help.  Good  pickers  can  make 
from  $5  to  $15  a  day.  Since  these 
orchards  started  bearing,  prices  for 
picking  have  varied  from  three-fourths 
of  one  cent  a  pound  to  five  cents  a 
pound.  The  lower  price  was  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  depression  years,  when  the 
cherries  were  sold  to  the  cannery  at 
one  cent  a  pound  and  the  growers  lost 
heavily.  The  five-cent  price  was  paid 
last  year  when  the  small  crop  made 
picking  hard  and  slow.  The  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  cherries  last  year  was 
the  highest  in  history,  15  cents  a  pound. 
At  the  five-cent  price,  pickers  made 
enough  to  attract  them  from  factory 
jobs. 

At  Munger’s,  many  entire  families 
pick  throughout  the  season.  “The  nice 
thing  about  picking,”  says  Dr.  Munger, 
“is  the  fact  that  a  family  of  mother, 
father,  and  children  down  to  seven 
years  old  can  all  work.  Some  large 
families  do  very  well,  making  around 
$30  to  $40  a  day.  During  times  of  large 
crops,  some  individuals  have  picked  as 
many  as  900  pounds  in  a  day.”  To  take 
care  of  families  during  the  picking 
season,  it  has  been  the  practice  for 
many  to  camp  out  in  the  orchards  in 
tents.  Recently,  however,  35  concrete 
floor  cabins,  each  12x14  feet,  have  been 
constructed  in  the  orchards.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  develop  this  method  of  housing 
until  all  pickers  can  be  housed  in  these 
cabins  instead  of  in  tents.  Pickers  can 
get  their  money  any  time  they  want  it, 
every  day  if  desired.  All  picking  stops 


PABCO 


BEST  WAY  TO 

PROTECT 


ALUM1-SHIELD 


Aluminum- Asbestos-  Asphalt 

COATING 


•  Old  Asphalt  Roofing 

•  Galvanized  Iron 

•  Composition'  Shingles 

•  Brick.  Stucco,  Concrete 

Surfaces 


3-IN-l  VALUE!— The  added  dura¬ 
bility  of  an  aluminum  finish .. .  the  extra 
strength  of  long  asbestos  fibres  . . .  com¬ 
bined  with  finest  asphalt!  In  summer,  it 
cools  inside  temperatures  up  to  15%.  In 
winter,  it  resists  rain,  wind,  snow!  Easy 
to  brush  on! 

Fix  Roof  leaks  While  You  Can  Find  Them! 


PABCO  WET  PATCH  stops  roof  leaks 
in  rain  .  .  .  sticks  fast  to  wet  surfaces  — 
makes  a  complete  watertight  seal. 


Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardware, 
feed  and  grain,  department  stores. 


Guaranteed  by  World’s  Oldest  Makers 
of  Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofirgs 

THE  PARAFFINS  COMPANIES ,  INC. 

Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  16 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
anti  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


FULL 

BODIED 

HORSE 

Moves 
in  a 
Breeze 

DURABLE 

ARTISTIC 

Best  Since 
1882 


HORSE  30in.xl8in. — 4in.  Wide.  Finished  in  Gold  or 
Gold  Bronze.  Directions  of  Aluminum  29in.  Painted  Black 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price. 

MERALEE  WEATHERVANE  CO. 


P.  0.  BOX  384  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Dealers:  Write  for  Information 


ONLY  Ml. 


KILL  WEEDS 


FLAME  30"  x  3" — 2000  . 
KILLS  STALKS -SEEDS-ROOTS 

Endorsed  by  Agri.  Authorities.  99  other  uses] 
too;  disinfecting  torch,  caclua  pear  burner; 
kills  poison  ivy  and  oak;  splits  rocks;  bums 
out  stumps;  heat*  water,  lead.  tar.  feed; 
dryi  out  barns  and  coops;  thaws;  heats; 
■’•Its.  Used  indoors  and  outdoors  In  all 
woather.  Bums  only  9%  kerosene.  94*/. 

air.  10  day  money  back  trial  offer. 
Marti,  ships  at  ones.  4  gal.  welded 
steel  tank.  T  hose,  seamless  steel 
removable  coil  burner;  guaran- 
full  year.  ttKLOOO  in  use.  Send  for 


FREE  illustrated  bulletin. 


*22*°°  AEROIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5773  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


WALL  PAPER  I 


!  House  need  brightening?  TTse  the 
^colorful  patterns  of  quality  Penn  Wall 
agi  Papers.  Free  catalog  with  large  samples. 
Reasonable  prices,  postage  prepaid. 
Write  today. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,! 

Dept.  98, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.J 


luar  irua'rTTerorTar.'  B„l,ggy'  «P‘ess,  ponyhan 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N 


IFfterj  y°M  write  advertisers  mentii 
1  he  Rural  New~Yorker  and  you  ’ll  g 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  Si 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  • 
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at  5  P.  M.  The  Mungers  drive  to  the 
orchards  at  quitting  time  and  pay  in 
cash  out  of  their  car  windows. 

Arriving  at  the  cannery,  the  cherries 
are  put  up  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  tins  and 
in  30-pound  tins  for  cold  pack.  Many 
are  also  put  up  in  barrels  in  sulphur 
brine  for  the  maraschino  trade.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  many  have  also  been 
fresh-frozen.  Asked  about  the  future  of 
cherries  as  a  profitable  crop.  Dr. 
Munger  said:  “Sour  cherries  are  hard 
to  grow  and  orchards  are  not  being 
replaced  as  fast  as  they  are  going  out. 
Then,  the  maraschino  trade  and  the 
fresh-frozen  trade  are  taking  a  larger 
share  of  the  crop  each  year,  leaving  less 
to  the  canneries.  With  these  conditions 
in  view,  I  believe  prices  should  go 
higher  for  good  quality  cherries.  For 
the  person  who  is  willing  to  make  the 
investment  in  land,  in  trees,  and  in 
care,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
cherries  should  continue  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  and  even  more  profitable  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.”  They 
evidently  have  paid,  for  the  Munger 
orchards  own  1,000  acres  of  land  and 
have  no  debts  of  any  kind. 

“Right  now  we  are  planning  on  set¬ 
ting  more  sweet  cherries.  One  reason 
for  this  is  because  they  come  earlier  in 
the  season  than  sour  cherries,  and, 
therefore,  extend  our  season  and  give 
the  pickers  a  longer  job.  This  means 
considerable  to  pickers,  as  many  en¬ 
tire  families  come  from  some  distance 
and  stay  throughout  the  season.” 

H.  L.  Spooner 


During  the  height  of  the  cherry  season, 
from  200  to  300  pickers  are  kept  busy 
gathering  the  fruit.  Last  season,  pickers 
were  paid  five  cents  a  pound  and  made 
up  to  $15  a  day. 


Spring  Management  of  Bees 

An  old  beekeeping  axiom  is  that  the 
New  Year  starts  on  August  1;  the  rea¬ 
son  being  that  that  is  the  time  to  start 
making  preparations  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  If  proper  steps  are  taken  then, 
there  is  very  little  to  do  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  bees  are  able  to  begin  their 
work  without  much  attention  from  the 
beekeeper.  Yet  there  are  some  very 
definite  things  that  a  beekeeper  must 
do  in  the  Spring.  If  the  bees  came 
through  the  Winter  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  have  plenty  of  honey  and 
pollen  stores,  about  all  one  has  to  do 
is  to  be  sure  that  they  do  not  run  short 
of  either  of  these  vital  supplies.  The 
lack  of  pollen  can  cost  you  a  big  part 
of  your  honey  crop,  and  a  lack  of  honey 
can  cause  the  loss  of  the  colony  from 
total  starvation. 

If  you  are  a  beekeeper,  you  fall  into 
one  of  two  classes.  You  keep  bees 
either  because  you  want  honey,  or  be¬ 
cause  you  need  them  for  pollination. 
You  might  fall  into  both  classes,  but 
usually  one  or  the  other  will  be  your 
chief  reason  for  keeping  bees.  If  you 
keep  them  for  pollination,  then  the 
honey  crop  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
If  you  keep  them  for  honey,  then  the 
pollination  is  an  extra  dividend  either 
for  you  or  for  your  neighbors.  In  either 
case,  strong  colonies  are  what  you  want. 
If  for  pollination,  you  need  strong 
colonies  to  make  a  thorough  job  on 
those  many  cold,  raw,  windy  days  when 
the  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom.  A  weak 
colony  will  have  to  keep  its  field  force 
home  to  create  the  heat  that  will  incu¬ 
bate  and  brood  the  eggs  and  larvae. 
We  need  not  concern  ourselves  much 
with  the  strong  colonies,  except  to  say 
that  they  should  be  watched,  and  when 
they  seem  to  be  getting  the  least  bit 
crowded,  a  hive  body  should  be  added 
to  give  them  room.  This  permits  further 
expansion  and  also  acts  as  a  safety 
valve  to  prevent  swarming. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  your  bees 
are  going  to  start  rearing  brood  be¬ 
fore  you  think  they  will.  That  means 
that  before  you  suspect,  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  raids  on  the  stores  of  honey  and 
pollen  that  are  very  likely  to  be  de¬ 
pleted  before  plants  or  trees  blossom 
enough,  and  the  weather  is  warm 
enough,  for  them  to  bring  in  more  than 
they  consume.  It  is,  therefore  good 
practice  to  start  a  stimulative  feeding 
of  sugar  syrup  eight  or  10  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  main  flow.  For 
example,  if  your  main  flow  comes  from 
clover  about  the  middle  of  June,  then 
about  April  1  it  is  good  practice  to 
start  feeding  some  syrup.  Give  them  a 
thin  sugar  syrup  made  up  of  two  parts 
of  hot  water  to  one  of  cane  sugar.  Use 
nothing  else.  Mix  the  syrup  and  fill  a 
five  or  10  pound  honey  pail.  Punch 
two  or  three  small  holes,  about  1/32 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  cover, 
and  replace  it  tightly.  Invert  this  pail 
over  the  hole  in  the  inner  cover,  and 
keep  it  filled  until  the  bees  are  bring¬ 
ing  in  nectar  freely.  If  honey  stores  are 
very  plentiful,  this  is  not  necessary,  but 
it  does  help  some  even  then.  There 
seems  to  be  some  stimulation  in  the 
mere  fact  of  the  bees  getting  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  from  their  own  supply. 

Recently  it  has  been  found  that  a 
lack  of  pollen  early  in  the  Spring  is 
responsible  for  a  slow  build-up,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  honey  stores 
that  ^might  be  available.  It  has  long 
been 'known  that  pollen  is  necessary  to 
raise  a  brood,  but  only  recently  has 
it  been  realized  just  how  important 
it  is,  and  how  costly  for  the  bees  to 
run  out  of  it  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  brood  build-up.  The  feeding  of 
a  pollen  substitute  or  pollen  supple¬ 
ment  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
many  weak  or  medium  strength 
colonies  and  building  them  into  big 
strong  stocks  that  will  do  the  job  for 


which  they  are  kept.  Research  work 
at  some  of  the  agricultural  schools  has 
shown  that  even  though  there  might 
be  a  plentiful  supply  of  honey  in  the 
hive,  there  are  definite  breaks  in  the 
brood  rearing  cycle  in  the  Spring  when 
the  stored  pollen  runs  out.  When  better 
weather  permits  the  bees  to  fly,  brood 
rearing  starts  again,  only  to  be  broken 
when  another  spell  of  bad  weather  pre¬ 
vents  the  bees  from  keeping  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  coming  in. 

In  late  March  or  early  April  in  the 
vicinity  of  southeastern  New  York,  the 
queen  is  laying  at  the  rate  of  several 
hundred  eggs  a  day.  It  can  be  easily 
seen  that  a  very  definite  loss  is  in¬ 
curred  when  egg  laying  stops  at  this 
time.  It  is  wlfen  these  old  bees  die  off 
faster  than  the  young  hatch  out  that 
we  see  the  condition  known  as  “spring 
dwindling.”  Many  manipulations  were 
performed  in  years  past  to  give  the 
bees  a  boost  over  this,  their  most  criti¬ 
cal  time.  Among  them  was  the  practice 
of  feeding  flour  in  open  boxes  outside 
the  hives.  The  bees  gathered  it  so  in¬ 
dustriously  that  it  proved  their  need 
for  something,  but  experiments  have 
demonstrated  it  was  practically  value¬ 
less,  so  far  as  feeding  it  to  the  larvae 
was  concerned.  The  bees  can  raise 
some  brood  on  soy  flour,  but  not  enough 
to  make  much  difference.  Ordinary 
wheat  or  rye  flour  just  hasn’t  the  right 
food  values.  What  is  needed  is  a  pollen 
supplement  or  a  pollen  substitute  with 
the  right  food  values. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a 
pollen  supplement  and  a  pollen  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  their  influence  on  the  bees. 
A  pollen  supplement  uses  pollen  with 
soy  flour  to  increase  the  bulk,  while  a 
pollen  substitute  is  completely  artificial. 
If  it  were  possible  to  acquire  enough 
whole  pollen  to  feed  it  back  to  the  bees, 
it  would  be  a  perfect  arrangement,  but 
I  never  heard  of  a  beekeeper  in 
that  happy  position.  Therefore,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  make  a  mixture 
of  one  part  pollen  to  three  parts  of 
soy  flour.  You  should  use  what  is  called 
an  expeller  processed  flour.  If  the 
pollen  is  lumpy,  reduce  the  lumps  to 
powder  and  mix  with  the  soy  flour 
thoroughly.  Work  in  clean  honey  and 
knead  until  you  have  a  stiff  dough.  If 
there  is  the  least  suspicion  that  the 
honey  might  not  be  100  per  cent  free 
of  American  Foul  Brood,  use  a  thick 
sugar  syrup  instead  of  honey.  The 
thicker  the  better,  using  at  least  two 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  hot  water. 
The  honey  makes  a  better  mixture,  but 
it  is  far  better  to  use  the  syrup  unless 
you  are  absolutely  sure  of  the  honev. 
It  no  pollen  is  available,  an  artificial 
substitute  can  be  made  by  using  either 
dry  brewers  yeast  or  skimmilk  powder 
Here  again,  yeast  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  but  if  it  cannot  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  in  small  quantities,  then  dry 
skimmilk  will  do.  Mix  one  part  of  dry 
skimmilk  with  four  parts  of  the  soy 
flour,  or  one  part  of  the  yeast  with 
nine  parts  of  soy  flour.  After  they  are 
thoroughly  joined,  make  up  your  dough 
the  same  as  previously  mentioned.  Di¬ 
vide  the  batch  into  small  cakes  about 
the  breadth  of  your  hand,  and  thin 
enough  to  lay  on  the  frames  under  the 
inner  cover.  Lift  the  inner  cover  a  bit 
and  slip  the  cake  in,  then  close  the 
hive.  That  s  all  there  is  to  it.  Replenish 
the  cakes  as  fast  as  the  bees  use  them, 
keep  it  up  until  you  see  plenty 
ot  natural  pollen  coming  in.  The  bees 
will  not  take  it  after  natural  pollen  is 
available,  which  proves  that  it  is  not 
equal  to  whole  pollen,  but  it  does  serve 
the  purpose  when  there  is  nothing  else 
av^^a^e:  anc*  it  does  raise  brood. 

Feeding  both  syrup  and  pollen  sub¬ 
stitute  is  new,  but  results  so  far  show 
that  it  helps  in  caring  for  over-wintered 
colonies,  and  also  in  starting  new  colo- 
mes  with  packages  from  the  South. 

New  York  E.  d.  w. 


“It’s  lots  easier  to  keep  your  feet  dry 

with  B.  F.  Goodrich  farm  footwear !” 


There’s  a  real  down-to-earth  suggestion.  75 
years  of  rubber  research  assures  you  long 
wear  and  complete  protection  in  B.  F. 
Goodrich  farm  footwear.  Look  for  the 
name  B.  F.  Goodrich  .  .  .  always  the  sign 
of  a  good  buy. 


B.E  Goodrich 


FIRST 


Styles  for  every  need  throughout  the  year 


FLEX -O-SEAL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  III. 


FOR  INVENTORS 


INVENTION 
RECORD  FREE 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  “Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&.  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  I.  D.  C. 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


2000°F  controlled  heat  quickly,  easily  de¬ 
stroys  seeds,  roots,  brush,  poison  ivy,  wild 
morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  other  un¬ 
wanted  growths.  Many  uses:  splitting 
rocks,  burning  stumps,  sterilizing  poultry 
houses.  Burns  kerosene.  Does  the  work  of 
4  men.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  10  day 
trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

.  c\  Free  catalog.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 
M9  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn  15.  N.Y. 


CA.NVA.S  COVEPLS 

For  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets. 
10  ft.xlS  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


PROVED  DEPENDABLE  I 
SPRAYER  PERFORMANCE  * 


Just  one  failure  to  ^ 

put  on  a  thorough  9 

complete  spray  ap¬ 
plication  may  easily 
cost  you  more  than 
the  price  of  a  sprayer. 

One  breakdown  at  a  ^ 

critical  time  can  turn  a  7 

profit  on  the  crop  into  a 
loss.  That  is  why  Hardie  _ 

sprayers  are  extra  strong  in  all 
parts.  Rated  pressure  and  capacity 
are  delivered  easily  at  slow  speed.  Any 
replacement  needed  is  quickly,  easily  and  in¬ 
expensively  made.  Continuous  uninterrupted  spray¬ 
ing  is  assured.  All  models  and  sizes  in  production. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company 
Portland,  Oregon  HUDSON,  MICH.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Responsible  local  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

ww  rtrrrn^  sprayers 

THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS  COMPLETELY  LUBRICATED 
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INSECTICIDE 
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SPRAYERS  AND 
DUSTERS! 


Get  maximum  protection 
against  crop  destruction . . 
save  time  and  materials 
and  cut  labor  losses!  Use 
dependable  DOBBINS  Super- 
bilt  Sprayers  and  Dusters 
for  safe,  efficient,  econom¬ 
ical  application  of  all 
spray  solutions  and  insec¬ 
ticides  . .  Superbilt  Flame 
Sprayer  for  killing  weeds, 
disinfecting,  sterilizing, 
thawing,  etc. 

Only  the  best  spraying 
equipment  pays  dividends 
in  freedom  from  pests,  so 
when  you  buy . .  demand 
DOBBINS  dependability,  and 
accept  no  substitutes!  See 


mmrnm 

' 

your  DOBBINS  dealer.' 

DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  311,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


DEMAND  DOBBINS  DEPENDABILITY 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — Y  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


HAVING  CAR  TROUBLE?  NEW.  USED  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  AUTO,  truck  parts  save  money.  Transmission 
specialists.  Describe  needs;  immediate  reply. 

VICTORY,  2930-JR,  North  Western,  Chicago  18. 
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pPLATNURl 


Fruit  Problems  of  Today  — 
and  To-morrow 

(Continued  from  Page  179) 
“doubles”  in  thinning,  removing  of 
blemished  and  odd-shaped  fruits  in 
thinning,  pruning  to  keep  the  trees 
low  and  open — all  these  help  in  the 
problem  of  marketing. 

Harvesting  is  an  operation  in  itself 
that  can  spell  success  or  failure  in 
marketing.  Too  much  fruit  is  har¬ 
vested  prematurely.  In  general  the 
Delicious  crop  is  commonly  harvested 
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back  as  severely.  Roses  shipped  by 
the  better  nurseries  will  in  most  cases 
have  been  pruned  and  will  require 
little  beyond  cleaning  up. 

Pruning  of  Roses  is  not  as  compli¬ 
cated  as  most  gardeners  fear.  Neither 
is  it  something  to  be  left  to  chance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  which  is  the  flower  producing 
wood  and  not  cut  too  much  of  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  leaving  too  much 
wood  means  dissipating  the  strength 
of  the  plant  so  that  while  there  may 
be  more  flowers,  they  will  not  be  as 
lavish.  The  main  pruning  is  done  in 


so  eariv  that  it  stores  poorly  and  the  the  Spring  as  soon  as  new  growth 
fruit  isyof  noor  Quality  If  liarvested  beSins-  Hybrid  Teas  produce  their  best 

to£  earlv  som?  vSies'of apples  5S  flowers  on  new  growth  and  are  there' 
Sald  if  hSvestld  too  late  they  bSak  fore  P™ned  heavily.  Established  bushes 

down  in  Sale  Green  peaSes  never  may  be  P™ned  anywhere  from  six  to 

riDen  Dronerlv  Pears  picked  too  late  12  inches  from  the  ground,  depending 

wfl?  ?nftykt  the  core  and  break  on  whether  size  or  quantity  of  blooms 

will  get  solt  at  tne  core  ana  oreaK  .  Twin*  summer 


down.  Too  heavy  application  of  nitro 


trees,  such  as  dwarf  or  semi-dwarf 
trees,  offers  some  possibilities.  The 
idea  of  the  rotation  orchard  in  which 
trees  are  headed  low,  gotten  into  pro 


is  desired.  During  the  Summer,  cutting 
Roses  for  indoor  display  and  remov- 


gen  will  result  in  premature  dropping  uibpiay  anu  lemuv- 

of  the  McIntosh,  and  this  tendency  to  *ng  fad®d 

dropping  is  commonly  met  by  picking  J^ey  diseal ed  f ol  inb erferine 

less  * ufelvThtoPr' bta"?Serd?neyStharS  p™«»  out.  g 

neglected.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  100,000  ® u ^  **  0  ? c s  a ’ld  Th^nldpst 

acres  of  apples  were  treated  in  1945 
In  this  connection,  the  use  of  small 


wood  and  the  weakest  branches  are  cut 
out  and  over-tall  growth-  restrained  to 
a  desired  height.  Climbers  and  Ramb¬ 
lers  call  for  different  methods.  With 
Climbers,  which  produce  flowers  on 


+Vion  T-pmnvpH  at  strong  mature  wood,  old  canes  are  cut 

B JS  new  growth"  or°Trt&ryda?e 

SmtleteCc0o™doverthfyaSdism°as-  and^cuttinfflowf  foTindS??  takl 
sured  bv  such  a  program  Spraying  care  of  seasonal  pruning.  Ramblers,  on 
by  ^  u*  Is  the  other  hand,  flower  on  new  canes, 

easier  ifnd  more  effective8  Spot  picking  Produced  Horn  the  base.  Immediately 
d  fion^i  K  LWS’  aHer  flowering,  the  old  canes  are  cut 
thp  matter  nf  hanHlinp"  t°  the  ground  and  the  new  shoots  al- 
nrHiAtf  hPf>nminn  thp  limitinp-  factor  lowed  to  develop.  These  are  the  canes 
^  SttVk f rTt  fn  hth P  that  will  bloom  the  following  year. 

'omHg  nngHiS  1°?!  CO“SUZh^  Where  water  is  available,  Roses  will 
unSt  R,m  tl  (ift  nw  rmt  greatly  benefit  from  thorough  water- 
bruising^  on  occasion  There  ?is  little  ing  in  very  dry  weather  but  their 
more  that  need  be  said  because  the  foliaSe  should  be  kept  dry  to  prevent 
r  ,arp  mildew  and  black  spot.  Where  water 

ful  handling  This  mean?  short’  fiSIr  is  scarce’  a  mulch  of  leaves-  Peat  moss’ 

ful  handling  ihis  means  snort  nnger  „rass  clippings  or  a  dust  muich,  main- 

nails,  padded  baskets  and  parts  plac-  tained  throughout  the  season  will  con¬ 
ing  instead  of  pouring,  padding  the  cprVp  at  the  roots 

pader,  proper  .packing  It  means  care  a‘r*hesui3ert  to  many 

to  avoid  bruising  in  the  pic  £  6  diseases  and  are  attractive  to  a  num- 

against  the  ladder.  It  means  better  ber  0f  destructive  insects,  keeping  them 
springs  on  trucks  and  carriers.  Most  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -- 

of  these  matters  are  well  known,  but 


in  good  health  is  nqt  beyond  the  aver¬ 
age  gardener’s  ability.  Sprays  or  dusts, 
combining  ingredients  to  combat  fungi, 
sucking  and  chewing  insects,  applied 
about  every  two  weeks,  will  do  the 


they  are  difficult  to  correct  or  over 
come. 

An  interesting  report  issued  by  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple 


eight  reasons  for  marketing  problems  ha£d_picked  Clean  cultivation,  absence 

during  the  1944-45  s®aa°”  of  weeds,  trash  and  diseased  wood  or 

Of  these  ^ghf  l°ur  Ao1;r.j^v,nnpCthaf  foliage  where  disease  spores  and  in¬ 
problems  listed  as.  1.  Blind  hope  t  t  sects  breed  js  the  best  insurance.  Clean 
tree-run  apples  could  be  sold  readily  plants  growing  in  rich  soii,  resist  in- 
as  last  year.  2.  Demand  only  for  apples  £ects  an«  fungf  and 

are  better  able  to 

of  size  and  quality.  3.  Lack  of  dear-  overcome  them.  N.  G.  Bowen 

able  size,  color  and  quality  of  an  un- 


Albany  County  Notes 


usual  percentage  of  the  crop.  4. 

Wretched  appearance  of  apples  in  many 
stores. 

This  has  not  been  too  severe  a  Winter, 
suggestions  to  me  ,  ,  „nr  ':ng  Travel  has  been  maintained  throughout 

prunmg  to  Permit  .th^ough  spraymg  fewer  icy  roads  than 

t?ze  g2 ’°  ThSSiS  to ^  increase  fz?  an?  usual.  °nly  a  light  ™aW  of  snow 
Sv6  ;  AmT*1  hnmpiv  fruit-  may  now  be  seen  over  the  fields  and 

to  "prevent  alternate  Overbearing  3  hillsides  while  grass  is  already  turning 

?^f\aT  IpTear^durrAg^th^wIn^ 

to  good  fruit.  4.  Spot  picking  for  size  ^  withPadvIrtisemengs  in the  local 

ncrdrnit0l0de,i5raSSemcgoi?r[?|0: befo^Sick-  PaP^  of  wood  for  safe  A  limited 

Good  sDravins  for  what  *have  amount  of  cogl  has  been  delivered  to 
ing.  6  Good  £ spraying  f°r  what  nave  ugers  f  thi  fuel;  however.  more 

yo^J-  J?.etie^„^turin!^d  J®rtlS  families  have  installed  oil  heaters. 

lessening  the  demand  for  wood  and  coal. 
No  cases  of  suffering  from  lack  of  fuel 
or  food  have  been  reported  in  this  area. 
A  few  truck  loads  of  ice  are  seen 


Only 
IRON  AGE 
has 

BAND-WAY 

FERTILIZER  PLACEMENT 


supply  by  mulching,  tilling  and  fer 
tilizing.  8.  Wise  use  of  enough,  but  not 
too  much,  nitrogen  to  secure  ideal  size, 
color  and  clinging  to  tree.  9.  Holding 

?tofa+g®  Passing  to  the  more  isolated  rural  sec- 

soils  11  Spacing  trees  farther  apart  on  tions’  where  electricity  and  refriger- 
ifeht  soils  12  keeping  trees  low  to  atlon  have  not  been  available;  however, 

aloid  mutual  shading^  and  facilitate  ^fesar„V  the  mafn  dHnef 'tta’t  hav™ 
thinning,  picking;  causing  less  bruise- to  P  0„  1h?waitine  list  Some  of 

dn0Papple  Jrtedtaltace  ih^S  «'ese  home  owners  are  Changing  them 
mVpoiibl?  «|ay  the  cos?s  of  hand-  P^nts  to  connect  with  electric 


Farquhar  Iron  Age 
Hi-Speed  Automatic 
Potato  Planter. 


1.  Iron  Age  exclusive  feed  and  placement  mechanism  protects 
tubers,  assures  accurate  planting. 


Band- Way  fertilizer  placement  scientifically  places  fertilizer 
.  .  .  where  it  is  most  needed  .  .  .  while  planting. 

Flexibility  in  planting  is  obtained  by  the  choice  of  five  open- 
itf three  sizes  of  covering  discs. 


2. 

^  ing  plows  ant 

4.  Strength  and  dependability  . .  .  the  result  of  years  of  research 
and  strenuous  field  tests  .  .  .  are  assured. 

5,  Iron  Age  factory  trained  experts  work  closely  with  both  dealer 
and  farmer  This  assures  you  the  advantage  of  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  potato  planting  equipment  and  culture. 


HI-L0  UNEQUAL 
QUANTITY 


'’f?£ariC and  ^ p/uup  tfi&  IRON  AGE  QVwu,'  ^  _ 


ROW  CROP  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYERS 
VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  DUSTERS 


•  AUTOMATIC  AND  ASSISTED  FEED  POTATO  PLANTERS 
TRANSPLANTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 


3419  DUKE  ST.,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 
L0EGLER  A  LADD,  104-106  TERRACE  BUFFALO  2.  NEW  YORK 
JOHN  BACON  COMPANY.  GASP0RT,  NEW  YORK 
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ling  and  marketing;  putting  money  in 
such  apples  only  when  an  actual  profit¬ 
able  outlet  demands  of  them  immediate 
delivery. 

To  summarize,  many  of  the  problems 


lines. 

Possibly  in  conjunction  with  the 
Older  Rural  Youth  movement,  com¬ 
munity  parties  are  scheduled  at  the 
central  school  building  one  Friday 


kUi-to+fncr  anH  mpreban  evening  a  month,  where  parents  and 
dLmrarefroblern?^ ^ouni  People  min8le  ln  Program  of 
?he  flelA  Th”“  riety,4  its  seilcHom  its  «n*re  dancing,  games  and  refresh- 


adaptability,  pruning,  thinning,  spray- 


ments.  These  social  evenings  are 

ing;  harvesting  and' handling"  are  all  afrZm^eiS°S?tSns 

important  parts  of  the  orderly  move-  ^overJd  bv  th?  tSSne  Sn? 

grower°fhafsUan  ^ve? Uirn creasing  stake  Basketball  games  are  a  popular  feature 
grower  has  an  ever  increasing  staxe  Qf  these  programs.  Even  with  a  movie 

in  his  industry  all  the  way  from  the  th  t  running  every  night  through- 

O?  thpP  rngnsume?  Kecm  out  the  week,  these  school  and  com- 
the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Me  can  ..  Pvpninp<?  have  been  well  en¬ 

lighten  his  load  appreciably  by  paying  “,y  Let?e?SS  from  resident  of  this 
first  attention  to  the  marketing  prob-  Portea.  Metiers  irom  resiaents  oi  tnis 


lems  that  originate  in  the  field. 

Roses  for  the  Garden 


locality,  spending  the  Winter  in  Florida 
and  California,  mention  the  mild  cli¬ 
mate,  bright  colored  flora,  citrus  fruits; 
from  the  West  the  scenic  beauty  is 
.  ,nos  also  appreciated.  Friends  are  gratified 

(Continued  from  page  183)  bear  that  while  enjoying  the  cli- 

be  well  spread  in  a  generous-sized  mate,  fruit,  and  tropical  vegetation, 
hole  and  the  dry  soil  firmed  around  these  travelers  prefer  their  home  in  the 
them  with  the  fingers  or  trowel  handle  East  for  permanent  residence, 
so  as  not  to  leave  any  air  pockets.  Summer  boarding  houses,  tourist 
Additional  soil,  covering  the  roots  to  homes,  general  village  stores,  riding 
the  level  just  above  the  graft  junction,  academies  and  gift  shops  are  looking 
should  be  thoroughly  firmed  with  the  forward  to  a  prosperous  season.  A 
feet,  leaving  a  “saucer”  for  slow  deep  scarcity  of  available  materials  in  cro- 
watering.  After  settling,  the  bed  is  chet  and  apron  goods  during  the  Winter 
levelled  off  with  more  soil  topped  by  season  has  somewhat  affected  those  in- 
a  light  mulch.  terested  in  this  line  of  sales  work. 

Newly  planted  Hybrid  Teas  are  usu-  Other  types  of  salable  goods  may, 
ally  pruned  down  to  about  six  inches  however,  be  substituted:  antiques, 
from  the  ground.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  dishes  and  various  small  articles. 
Floribundas  and  Climbers  are  not  cut  a.  e.  m. 
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Recent  Advances  in  the  Pro¬ 
cessing  of  Apples 

Roy  E.  Marshall 

The  annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  is  approximately 
165  pounds.  Of  this  total,  about  12  per 
cent  is  consumed  as  commercially  pro¬ 
cessed  foods  such  as  canned  fruits, 
frozen  fruits,  fruit  juices,  and  jams, 
preserves,  jellies,  and  butters.  There 
is  every  indication  that  immediate 
future  trends  will  be  toward  substan¬ 
tially  lower  per  capita  purchases  of 
fresh  fruits  and  correspondingly  higher 
consumption  of  commercially  processed 
fruits.  The  consumption  Of  canned 
fruits  is  not  expected  to  change  appre¬ 
ciably.  This  means  that  substantially 
greater  quantities  of  fruits  will  be 
marketed  in  the  forms  of  juices,  con¬ 
centrates,  and  frozen  products.  Fruit 
growers  themselves  will  not  process 
appreciable  volumes  of  these  fruits  but 


Making  apple  honey— and  two  leaders 
m  the  field  of  modern  processing  of 
fruits.  Left,  Dr.  H.  H.  Mottern,  U.  S. 
D.  A.,  Dr.  R.  E.  Marshall,  Michigan 
State  College. 

they  must  be  interested  in  the  various 
kinds  of  market  outlets.  If  processing 
plants  are  to  be  the  outlets  for  substan¬ 
tially  greater  quantities  of  fresh  fruits, 
the  fruit  grower  must  be  interested  in 
such  a  program  because  the  ultimate 
use  for  the  fruits  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  future  plant¬ 
ings,  in  planning  the  cultural  practices, 
and  in  developing  the  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  crops  at  harvest  time. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  recent 
and  current  developments  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  apples,  indicating  how  these 
advances  may  affect  the  fruit  industry. 
The  information  relating  to  processes 
for  juice  concentrates,  and  some  of  the 
other  material  has  been  obtained  from 
publications  and  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Apple  Juice 

The  commercial  packing  of  flash 
pasteurized  apple  juice  began  in  1937 
when  70,000  cases  ware  packed  in 
Michigan.  The  first  available  data  for 
the  pack  for  the  United  States  is  for 
1940,  when  506,000  cases  were  packed. 
The  pack  increased  more  than  five-fold 
to  1944  when  2,851,000  cases  were 
packed.  This  means  that  more  than 
2,500,000  bushels  of  apples  found  their 
way  to  market  in  the  form  of  processed 
apple  juice.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  this  new  industry 
is  subsiding.  The  American  public  is 
juice  minded  and  packers  of  good 
quality  apple  juice  state  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  in 
recent  years.  It  will  soon  be'  possible  to 
again  pack  apple  juice  in  tin  cans  and 
this  will  enable  factories  to  increase 
pack  volumes,  and  some  factories  that 
ceased  operations  when  tin  was  banned 
for  apple  juice  will  again  be  in 
operation.  Certainly,  a  guess  that  five 
million  bushels  of  apples  will  be  made 
into  processed  apple  juice'  by  1950  is 
conservative.  In  some  apple-producing 
States,  as  much  as  15  per  cent  of  the 
crop  will  be  marketed  in  the  form 
of  juice. 

Concentrates  and  Syrups 

The  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  bland 
apple  syrup  from  apple  juice  are  essen¬ 
tially  as  follows:  add  lime  to  provide 
a  pH  of  8.0  to  8.5;  heat  juice  to  170  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit;  filter;  acidfy  to  pH 
of  5.0  to  5.5;  evaporate  in  a  vacuum 
pan  to  75  per  cent  solid?.  The  first 
three  steps  precipitate  out'  enough  of 
the  pectin  to  prevent  jelling  when  the 
juice  is  concentrated.  They  also  result 
in  the  formation  of  calcium  malate 
which  gives  the  syrup  a  rather  bitter 
aftertaste.  Furthermore,  the  evapora¬ 
tion  in  the  vacuum  pan  causes  the  loss 
of  the  volatile  flavoring  materials  of 
the  original  juice.  Thus,  it  was  not 
possible  to  compete  with  other  kinds 
of  syrups  for  table  and  fountain  use. 

The  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  has  recently  completed  two 
lines  of  research  which,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  procedures  outlined  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  manufacture  an  apple  concen¬ 


trate  satisfactory  for  use  as  a  table 
syrup,  satisfactory  for  reconstitution 
with  water  to  an  apple  juice  at  soda 
fountains  or  in  the  home,  and  excellent 
as  a  base  for  the  manufacture  of  jelly 
and  apple  candy.  The  fact  that  the 
writer  was  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  natural  apple  juice  and  that  re¬ 
constituted  from  the  concentrate,  is 
some  indication  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

These  two  additional  steps  serve  to 
avoid  the  development  of  the  bitter 
aftertaste  and  to  capture  the  volatile 
flavoring  materials,  or  apple  essence, 
so  that  they  may  be  reincorporated  in 
the  final  concentrated  juice.  The  bitter 
aftertaste  may  be  avoided  by  removing 
malic  acid,  thus  preventing  the  for¬ 
mation  of  calcium  malate;  which  is 
accomplished  by  filtering  the  juice  just 
after  it  comes  from  the  press  and  then 
passing  it  through  an  ion  exchange 
column.  This  ion  exchange  column,  in 
addition  to  removing  malic  acid,  re¬ 
moves  lead  and  arsenic  from  the  juice. 
The  succeeding  steps  consist  of  lim¬ 
ing,  heating,  filtering,  acidifying,  and 
evaporation,  as  previously  stated. 

Can  this  concentrated  juice  compete 
with  other  syrups?  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
can  compete  with  corn  syrups  in  price. 
When  apple  juice  is  available  in  quan¬ 
tity  at  12  cents  per  gallon  as  it  comes 
from  the  press,  the  concentrated  pro¬ 
duct  containing  75  per  cent  solids  and 
apple  essence,  would  likely  have  to  sell 
for  about  $1.90  to  $2.00  per  gallon  f.o.b. 
factory.  Each  three  cents  per  gallon 
increase  in  the  cost  of  juice  would  add 
about  25  cents  to  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  product.  Thus,  it  may  be 
possible  to  compete  on  a  price  basis 
with  such  products  as  maple  syrup  and 
honey.  The  apple  industry  has  long 
hoped  for  some  development  that  would 
make  practical  the  selling  of  apple  juice 
at  soda  fountains.  Perhaps  this  is  an 
answer.  Syrup  concentrated  to  75  per 
cent  solids  will  keep  indefinitely  at 
room  temperature.  A  seven-ounce  serv¬ 
ing  of  apple  juice  may  be  made  by 
stirring  1.2  ounces  of  syrup  containing 
apple  essence  into  5.8  ounces  of  water. 

Apple  Essence 

Apple  essence  is  a  colorless,  water 
solution  of  the  volatile  constituents  of 
the  apple  that  will  keep  indefinitely  in 
a  tightly  closed  bottle.  Products  re¬ 
constituted  with  it  take  on  the  natural 
flavor  and  taste  of  the  apple.  Since 
flavors  are  also  recovered,  only  sound 
apples  should  be  used  for  its  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  best  flavors  are  obtained 
from  a  blend  of  several  varieties.  The 
manufacture  includes  the  following 
steps:  screening  of  the  apple  juice; 
heating  the  juice  to  320  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  under  a  pressure  of  75  pounds  in 
three  seconds;  flashing  into  an  atmos¬ 
pheric  chamber;  fractionating;  conden¬ 
sation;  and  then  metering  out  the  final 
apple  essence  at  a  rate  of  1/150  of  that 
at  which  the  original  juice  entered'  the 
system.  Thus,  one  gallon  of  apple 
essence  is  recovered  from  150  gallons 
of  apple  juice  or  about  one  ton  of 
apples.  It  should  be  produced  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  syrup  manufacture  or 
vinegar  making.  This  means  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  original  juice,  contain¬ 
ing  all  of  the  original  constituents  of 
the  juice  except  the  flavoring  materials 
and  some  water,  are  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  other  products.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be 
produced  at  a  cost  of  60  to  75  cents 
per  gallon. 

Apple  essence  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
constitute  apple  taste  and  flavor  in 
syrups  for  table  and  fountain  uses,  to 
fortify  apple  flavor  in  jelly,  to  flavor 
ices,  sherbets,  and  candy,  to  fortify 
apple  flavor  in  apple  juice,  and  possibly 
to  add  apple  flavor  to  sauce.  It  is  also 
possible  to  produce  a  typical  baked 
apple  flavor  by  prolonging  the  initial 
heating  time,  or  heating  to  higher 
temperatures.  The  same  process  may 
be  used  with  other  fruit  juices  to  pro¬ 
duce  essences  for  flavoring  purposes. 

Apple  candies  of  various  types  have 
been  on  the  market  for  several  years. 
However,  the  writer  has  never  tasted 
a  commercially  made  apple  candy  that 
compared  in  quality  and  flavor  with 
the  poorest  of  several  kinds  given  him 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Eastern 
Regional  Laboratory.  They  were  made 
possible  by  the  addition  of  apple 
essence.  Apple  candy  manufacturers 
may  never  utilize  many  bushels  of 
apples,  but  the  product  is  a  worthy  one. 

Apple  Pomace 

It  has  been  found,  that  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  vary  in  the  pectin 
yields  from  dried  pomace  and  that  apple 
pomace  held  overnight  before  drying 
may  lose  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  its 
pectin.  Dried  apple  pomace  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  purchased  on  a  moisture 
content  basis.  As  a  result  of  these  re¬ 
cent  findings,  some  pectin  manufac- 
urers  are  now  buying  dried  apple 
pomace  on  the  basis  of  actual  pectin 
content.  Others  will  eventually  adopt 
this  method  of  purchase,  thus  forcing 
juice  and  vinegar  manufacturers  to 
handle  pomace  promptly. 

In  view  of  the  recent  years’  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  outlets  in  the  form  of 
processed  apple  products,  and  the 
apple  industry’s  need  for  such  outlets, 
growers  may  do  well  to  consider  some 
revision  of  their  own  plans,  and  thus 
provide  varieties  of  fruit  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  processing  plants, 
present  and  futux-e. 


TREAT  YOURSELF 
TO  A  BETTER  CROP 


For  Feed  Crop  or  Cash  Grain 
...Seed  Treatment  Pays 

High  yields  of  better  quality  oats 
pay  off — whether  you  feed  grain  at 
home  or  sell  for  cash.  So  use  good 
seed  and  treat  it  to  control  disease. 

“SEED  TREATMENT  PAYS  BIG  DIV¬ 
IDENDS,”  says  U.S.D.A;  “All  oat 
seed  should  be  cleaned  and  treated 
with  New  Improved  CERESAN  or 
some  other  standard  fungicide  for 
control  of  pythium  root  rots  and 
seedling  blights — even  though  the 
new  varieties  are  resistant  to  smut.” 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1941. 

Barley,  sorghums,  wheat  and  flax 
also  usually  give  larger  yields  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  when  treated. 


TREAT  WITH  New  Improved  CERE¬ 
SAN.  Proved  by  official  tests — easy 
to  use — costs  little — and  usually  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over.  That’s 
why  we  say,  “Make  the  treat  on 
CERESAN — it  pays.”  See  your  dealer 
or  treater  today;  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Semesan  Di¬ 
vision,  Wilmington  98,  Del; 


FOR  MORE  WORK... 
BETTER  WORK 

Versatile  Planet  Jr.  Garden 
Tractors  and  quickly  interchange¬ 
able  attachments  for  Plowing,  Harrow¬ 
ing,  Seeding,  Fertilizing,  Cultivating, 
Mowing,  Hauling,  help  you  do  a  better 
job  in  less  time,  in  the , garden  or 
on  the  farm. 

The  demand  is  heavy,  so  that  not  every¬ 
one  who  wants  one  can  get  it  now. 
Please  be  patient  with  your  dealer,  he 
is  doing  his  best.  Ask  him  for  the 
Planet  Jr.  Tractor  Catalog,  or  write  us. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3477  N.  5  th  Street,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Agricultural 
Implements.  Catalog  on  request. 


Planet  Jr. 


75  years  making  your  work  easier. 


Do  Your  Own 
Welding 
and  SAVE  $  $  $ 


With  the  portable  MAGIC 
WANT)  Welder,  begin¬ 
ners  quickly  become  ex¬ 
pert  at  welding,  brazing 
and  soldering  any  met¬ 
als — iron,  steel,  bronze, 
brass,  aluminum,  etc. 

Plugs  in  on  any  standard  110- 
V  60-cycle  AC  line.  Does  both 
electric  flame  and  metallic 
arc  welding.  Consumes  very  little 
current.  Heavy-duty,  built-in  trans¬ 
former,  dual-purpose  electrode  holders,  polar¬ 
ized  outlet  plug,  welding,  brazing  and  sol¬ 
dering  supplies,  welding  helmet  and  simpli¬ 
fied  Instruction  Manual  complete  in  handy 
carrying  case.  A  big  money-saver  for  keeping 
farm  equipment  in  repair.  Sold  by  hardware 
dealers  and  automotive  jobbers. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Folder 

|  JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc., 

General  Sales  Agent 

Dept  C.  105  Duane  St.,  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 


Maqic  Waetd  WELDER 

MADE  BV  PATENT  SPECIALTIES  INC  .  NEW  YORK  N  Y 


REDUCE  FIRE  HAZARD 

By  painting  roofs  with  “SILVERHIDB"  aluminum 
paint.  Deflects  heat,  lowering  temperatures  in  hay¬ 
mows.  Excellent  for  dairy  rooms  and  equipment, 
silos  etc.  Send  us  your  orders  now. 

TUNG  OIL  PAINT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  0.  BOX  83,  ORANGEBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


Loads  Manure,  Grain,  Sand,  Gravel,  Earth  and 
other  bulk  materials.  Simple  and  easy  to  oper- 
ate.  Loads  2  loads  per  minute;  lifts  full  load  to 
height  of  8  feet;  quickly  attached  or  detached 
without  altering  tractor;  operates  from  tractor 
seat;  assures  Clear  Vision  at  all  times  ...  saves 
work  of  many  men.  Your  first  cost  is  the  last 
«,«*•,  Available  for  FARMALL  Models  "H"  and 
M,"  ALLIS  CHALMERS  Models  "WC"  and  "RC," 
OLIVER  Model  70,  JOHN  DEERE  Models  “A," 
*  AN,  "ANH,"  "B,"  "BN,"  "BNH."  Bulldofer, 
Sweeprake,  Haystacker  and  Snowplow  attachments 
available  for  all  models.  FREE  illustrated  folder 
on  request.  See  your  dealer  or  write  OTTAWA 
STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  RN5, OTTAWA,  KAS. 


FENCING  ITS 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 

Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass.  M/ ^ 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing.  IT? 

Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con-  SfL/r-nll 
trollers.  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac.  New  York 


USE  6  6  6 

COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID.  TABLETS,  SALVE.  NOSE  PROPS 
CAUTION  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


When  you  s write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Comments  By  Fruit  Growers 


With  l'egard  to  the  1946  crop  of 
apples,  there  are  many  trees  from 
Missouri  East  which  lost  their  foliage 
by  July  and  August,  and  which  carry 
weak  buds.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  weather  in  the  first  week 
of  January  was  very  warm,  with  tem¬ 
peratures  of  60  degrees  or  more.  This 
started  buds  in  many  places.  It  was 
followed  by  low  temperatures;  in  some 
places  zero  and  a  30  mile  wind,  and 
the  month  of  January  was  a  hard 
month  for  buds  which  had  been  awak¬ 
ened  and  which  were  weakened  in  the 
beginning,  by  having  a  lack  of  pectin 
which  would  hold  the  water  in  the  wood 
during  the  low  temperature.  The  pectin 
was  not  placed  in  the  wood  by  the 
leaves  as  it  would  normally  be  done 
just  before  the  leaves  drop.  Therefore, 
the  wood  and  the  buds  are  low  in  this 
material,  and  they  will  dry  out  faster 
than  if  they  were  well  supplied.  There 
is,  therefore,  liklihood  of  damage  both 
to  the  pollen  and  the  ovaries  in  these 
fruit  buds. 

In  the  case  of  buds  on  trees  which 
have  been  well  cared  for,  many  of  these 
are  large.  In  some  cases  they  are 
rather  open.  The  warm  weather  seemed 
to  stimulate  activity  beyond  what  is 
desired.  The  weather  since  has  been 
very  trying.  We  are  not  then  ready 
to  indicate  what  the  crop  may  be.  We 
anticipate  many  trees  may  show  white 
bloom  and  set  not  too  much  fruit.  If 
they  set  a  minimum  quantity,  it  will 
be  fine  because  they  may  carry  a  small 
crop  when  they  would  be  injured  by 
a  large  one.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  an  adequate  number  of  well 
cared  for  trees  to  make  a  reasonably 
good  crop  so  far  as  these  Eastern  and 
Central  States  are  concerned.  Since  we 
are  now  to  view  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  one  and  the  Canadian  crop 
will  undoubtedly  move  freely  into  the 
United  States,  the  situation  in  part  of 
Ontario  is  of  interest  because  their 
trees  are  not  in  good  shape.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  Nova  Scotia  is  probably  better 
than  in  some  of  the  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  they  may  be  coming  for¬ 
ward  y/ith  a  fair  crop  or  even  a  good 
one. 

In  regard  to  the  Western  States, 
California  had  a  record  crop  of  recent 
years  and  is  not  likely  to  have  as  many. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  Oregon, 
t  Washington  and  British  Columbia  will 
exceed  1945  in  1946.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  crop  will  be  good  and  that 
American  people  may  have  an  ample 
supply  of  apples,  and  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  forced  to  merchandise 
and  not  allocate  its  supplies.  It  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
industry  to  have  crops  so  short  as  in 
1945.  People  will  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  using  the  fruit  which  they  do  not 
secure  in  a  form  which  commands  their 
attention,  and  the  form  in  which  much 
of  the  Eastern  crop  was  presented  to 
the  public  in  1945-’46  is  not  desirable. 
We  hope  it  may  not  happen  again  for 
a  long  time.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
growers  should  make  every  effort  to 
grow  a  good  crop  in  1946  for  it  has 
rightly  been  termed  a  year  of  grace. 
There  is  heavy  demand  for  good  fruit. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Fraser 


The  Eastern  apple  grower  can  expect 
a  large  crop  of  apples  this  year.  He  can 
also  look  forward  to  yet  stiffer  com¬ 
petition  in  our  markets  frorn  other 
fruits.  In  a  year  of  heavy  production, 
the  more  he  can  sell  to  the  better  class 
of  consumers  as  fresh  fruit,  the  greater 
his  returns.  Since  most  of  the  apple 
trees  are  of  eating  rather  than  cooking 
varieties,  it  is  essential  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  improve  the  eating 
quality  and  the  eye  appeal  of  the  crop, 
and  to  do  this  even  though  the  total 
yield  may  be  somewhat  reduced.  In 
fact,  it  may  well  be  that  a  reduction 
of  volume  in  securing  higher  color, 
flavor  and  larger  fruit  can  give  greatly 
increased  returns  and  help  increase 
next  year’s  crop. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  thought 
given  to  improving  the  flavor  and 
texture  of  apples.  All  emphasis  is  placed 
on  total  yield  and  freedom  from  de¬ 
fects.  Expediency  has  hastened  the  time 
and  methods  of  picking;  inertia  and  lack 
of  good  help  have  prevented  thorough 
pruning  and  thinning,  so  as  to  place 
all  apples  in  direct  sunlight.  The  ease 
and  economy  of  scattering  nitrates 
around  the  trees  to  force  long  growth 
and  heavy  sets  of  fruit,  rather  than 
really  feeding  in  nature’s  way  with 
moderate  amounts  of  mulch  or  animal 
manures,  have  resulted  too  often  in 
greenish  apples,  sour  in  taste  and  thin 
of  juice  instead  of  rich,  full  flavored 
apples  with  meaty,  tender  flesh  and  red 
and  golden  skins. 

Apple  trees  will  grow  to  great  size 
if  fed  freely  in  good  soil  and  allowed 
to  stretch  upward  unchecked.  There 
is  no  need  of  having  trees  ever  exceed 
18  to  20  feet  in  height.  The  use  of  less 
chemical  nitrates,  scanty  coverings  of 
mulch  or  light  dressing  of  maures  with 
the  annual  removal  of  upright  shoots  at 
the  desired  top  level,  should  result  in 
more  fruit  buds  and  twigs  rather  than 
long  terminals.  Snip  pruning  of  droop¬ 
ing  and  excess  twigs  can  thin  the  num¬ 


ber  of  blossom  buds,  leaving  plenty  for 
a  crop  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  in 
the  light. 

Thinning  of  the  fruits  to  a  number 
that  uses  the  vigor  of  the  tree  to  bring 
all  its  apples  to  desired  size  and  to 
maturity  at  the  same  time,  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  producing  the  best  in  eating 
apples,  in  lessening  the  costs  of  pick¬ 
ing  and  packing,  and  in  maintaining 
health  and  productivity  of  trees.  When 
apples  ripen  and  size  unevenly,  spot 
picking  of  the  mature  and  larger  apples 
is  absolutely  essential  to  produce  the 
best  in  flavor  and  appearance  as  well 
as  being  economical  of  time  in  picking 
and  grading. 

The  individual  grower  who  will  work 
for  the  ideal  in  flavor,  texture,  size  and 
color  in  the  apples  he  grows  and  offers 
his  customers  will  be  amply  rewarded. 
The  extent  to  which  all  Eastern  grow¬ 
ers  improve  the  eating  quality  and 
the  packing  and  marketing  of  the  crop 
wiill  largely  govern  the  price  level  of 
all  grades  for  all  uses. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Hope  is  the  stimulant  that  keeps  the 
fruit  grower  going.  The  last  year  may 
have  been  a  poor  year  but  there  is 
always  the  hope  that  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  will  be  the  year  that  has  been  so 
long  expected,  the  year  of  large  yields 
and  good  prices.  1945  looked  like  this 
year  at  the  beginning.  Temperatures 
had  not  been  too  low  to  injure  the 
peach  buds,  there  was  lots  of  snow 
on  the  unfrozen  ground  and  as  the 
snow  melted  it  went  into  the  ground, 
assuring  a  high  water  table.  Industry 
was  booming  with  war  orders,  and 
there  was  lots  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumers,  which  meant  good 
prices  to  the  grower.  It  was  an  “on” 
year  for  apples,  and  peaches,  pears 
prunes,  with  all  tree  fruits  were  well 
budded.  A  supply  of  picking  help  was 
promised  from  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  it  seemed  that  the  fruit  grower 
would  make  some  money.  By  the  last 
week  of  February,  however,  snow 
drifts  had  melted  and  Spring  had  come 
to  Niagara  County.  March  had  only 
nine  cloudy  days  and  the  temperature 
was  well  up  in  the  fifties  with  readings 
as  high  as  78.  On  the  26th  of  March 
Elberta  peaches  had  1.8  inches  of  ter¬ 
minal  growth,  a  month  ahead  of  nor¬ 
mal,  and  other  fruits  were  correspond¬ 
ingly  advanced.  Peach  and  sour  cherry 
were  in  full  bloom  on  April  13  and 
apples  on  the  25th.  While  there  were 
only  3.94  inches  of  rain  during  the 
jmonth  of  April,  slightly  over  the 
average,  it  rained  12  days,  most  of  the 
rain  coming  during  the  blossom,  with 
low  temperatures,  an  average  of  55. 
The  first  part  of  May  up  to  the  19th, 
it  rained  15  out  of  the  19  days  with 
a  precipitation  of  4.17  inches.  That  was 
the  end  of  the  fruit  growers’  hopes  for 
1945.  Prunes  were  an  absolute  failure; 
pears  and  apples  nearly  so;  cherry  and 
peach  made  a  good  crop,  and  with  the 
high  prices  paid,  helped  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  apple  crop.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  certain  things  oc¬ 
curred.  Our  pear  orchard  produced  a 
third  of  a  crop  of  fine  pears,  while  most 
of  our  neighbors’  orchards  produced 
nothing.  We  had  one  block  of  Baldwin 
and  McIntosh  which  picked  almost  a 
full  crop,  while  other  blocks  of  the 
same  varieties  receiving  the  same  care 
did  not  pick  an  apple. 

Now  1946  lies  ahead.  The  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  fruit  schools  has  been 
large,  indicating  a  revived  interest  in 
fruit  growing.  Attention  has  centered 
around  DDT,  and  some  expect  this 
wonder  spray  to  take  care  of  all  the 
fruit  growers  troubles.  By  the  law  of 
averages  we  should  have  a  favorable 
Spring.  The  trees  are  well  budded. 
Again  we  have  hope. 

Percy  R.  Morgan 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


If  the  weather  continues  normal  this 
year,  the  prospects  are  good  for  an 
average  crop  of  apples.  The  severe 
fungus  injury  last  year  to  the  foliage 
of  apple  trees  lowered  the  vitality  of 
trees  to  such  an  extent  that  a  bumper 
crop  this  year  is  out  of  the  question, 
especially  so  because  this  scab  con¬ 
dition  was  generally  true  throughout 
the  whole  Eastern  Apple  Belt.  How¬ 
ever,  to  offset  this  situation,  trees 
having  lost  their  fruit  last  year  by  frost 
and  adverse  weather  for  pollination 


were  in  condition  to  build  up  fruit  buds 
for  this  year’s  crop.  Examination  of 
fruit  buds  on  trees  not  seriously  in¬ 
fected  proves  there  are  enough  fruit 
buds  for  an  average  crop.  The  new 
method  of  pollination  of  apple  blos¬ 
soms  removes  one  serious  problem 
for  growers  of  fruit.  From  experiments 
already  proved,  it  has  been  found  that 
pollen  mixed  with  water  and  applied 
as  a  spray  is  very  effective  in  obtaining 
a  set  of  fruit.  Our  McIntosh  growers 
should  demand  that  this  method  be 
thoroughly  tested  by  our  experiment 
stations. 

Good  salesmanship  is  convincing  your 
buyer  that  you  are  doing  him  a  favor 
by  selling  him  your  product  at  ceiling 
prices.  By  allowing  any  grade  of  apples 
to  be  sold  at  ceiling  prices,  all  benefits 
from  our  present  grading  laws  have 
been  nullified.  To  correct  this  situation 
we  need  only  two  grades,  viz.  U.  S. 
No.  1  and  utility  or  cooking  apples; 
U.  S.  No.  1  to  be  packed  in  consumer 
packages,  utility  sold  by  the  pound 
in  bulk,  with  separate  ceilings  on  each 
grade,  and  no  mixing  of  grades.  Chain 
stores  are  demanding  consumer  pack¬ 
ages.  We  apple  growers  are  being 
challenged  by  other  kinds  of  fruit  to 
meet  their  competition  in  this  line. 
If  Northeastern  growers  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  properly  grade  and  pack 
their  fruit,  their  future  looks  very 
bright  to  me.  Grant  G.  Hitchings 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


Last  season  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
those  freak  years  in  fruit  growing.  Up 
here,  Lake  Champlain,  bounding  Chazy 
Orchards  on  the  East,  opened  March  27 
which  was  29  days  earlier  than  normal. 
The  blossom  buds,  fat  and  healthy, 
were  in  the  early  delayed  dormant 
stage  on  April  9,  and  came  on  fast  with 
temperatures  ranging  in  the  80’s.  Then 
on  April  15  and  again  April  22,  the 
thermometer  dropped  to  21  degrees  and 
the  clusters  that  were  open  froze  out. 
However,  there  were  enough  undam¬ 
aged  blossom  clusters  left  to  set  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop  of  McIntosh,  but  rains  came 
on  at  the  beginning  of  bloom,  May  9; 
temperatures  hovered  in  the  40’s. 
These  conditions  prevailed  throughout 
the  month  of  May.  Our  bees  refused 
to  leave  their  cozy  homes  during  this 
dismal  spell,  and  pollen  was  continu¬ 
ously  wet.  The  damage  was  done  during 
this  period,  and  I  don’t  know  that  we 
could  do  anything  about  it  should  the 
same  sequence  of  weather  conditions 
occur  again. 

This  Spring  we  are  building  a 
250,000  gallon  reservoir  for  cooling 
water  at  the  cold  storage;  a  long  needed 
facility.  After  visiting  many  leading 
growers  and  packers  throughout  New 
England  and  New  York,  plans  have 
been  completed  for  a  new  packing  room 
to  handle  3,000  bushels  per  day.  For 
many  years  we  have  stuck  to  the 
theory  that  McIntosh  had  to  be  graded 
by  hand  to  avoid  bruising  their  tender 
skins.  Volume  production  now  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  supply  of  efficient  packers 
and  we  have  purchased  a  Bartlett 
grader  to  speed  up  the  grading,  sizing 
and  packing  operations.  Maybe  we’ll 
have  to  go  back  to  hand  grading  but 
I  hope  not. 

Prices  on  apples  nearer  to  normal 
will  return  this  year,  so  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  get  back  to  earth.  Round  the 
clock  and  careful  use  of  equipment, 
judicious  placing  of  man  power,  new 
ideas  gathered  from  war  time  necessity; 
all  will  help  reduce  costs  comparable 
with  falling  selling  prices.  Fruit  grow¬ 
ers  will  contrive  ways  and  means  to 
make  a  profit.  Those  who  won’t  might 
better  remove  their  trees. 

Donald  F.  Green 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 


In  talking  with  many  fruit  growers 
from  different  States  I  find  they  are 
most  generally  concerned  about  the 
matter  of  producing  better  quality 
apples  and  about  the  possibility  of  the 
market  not  using  as  big  a  volume  as 
may  be  produced  this  year  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  price. 

The  experimental  use  of  DDT  during 
the  past  year  has  created  unusual  in¬ 
terest  and  raised  the  hopes  of  many 
growers  to  be  able  to  produce  more 
apples  free  from  codling  moth  injury. 
If  these  hopes  are  realized  the  extra 
quantity  of  marketable  apples  may 
backfire  in  glutted  markets.  For  the 
past  few  years,  growers  have  had  a 
ready  market  for  their  apples  with 
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not  much  regard  as  to  quality.  Many 
growers  realize  that  this  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  goodwill  either  among  deal¬ 
ers  or  consumers.  Should  we  have  a 
large  crop,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  to  sell  only  the  best  quality 
of  fruit  on  the  fresh  fruit  market  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  market  from  hogg¬ 
in  down.  With  greatly  expanded  citrus 
production,  banana  imports  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  and  prospects  not  too  good  for 
exportation  of  apples,  the  growers  will 
need  to  divert  the  lower  grades  to  some 
pther  use  than  the  fresh  fruit  market 
if  we  are  to  receive  a  price  that  will 
cover  our  increased  costs  of  production. 
Costs  have  been  gradually  creeping  up 
and  probably  will  continue  to  go 
higher. 

The  bright  spot  in  the  picture  is 
that  the  American  people  have  a  liking 
for  good  apples  and  to  the  extent  of 
satisfying  this  demand  there  should 
continue  to  be  a  market  for  a  reason¬ 
able  quantity  of  good  apples,  but  it 
should  be  more  generally  realized  that 
this  market  can  be  lost  unless  it  is 
supplied  with  really  good  apples. 

Ohio  H.  L.  Mantle 


As  I  review  the  past  year  in  fruit 
growing,  the  outstanding  problem  with 
us  was  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  it  is 
still  a  bottleneck,  causing  many  jobs 
to  be  left  undone,  that  before  the  war 
we  regarded  as  essential.  Personally, 
I  believe  that  the  unprecedentedly 
short  crop  of  1945  was  a  mercy  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Though  receipts,  in  spite  of  high 
prices,  were  very  short,  we  were  able 
to  harvest  completely  what  we  had.  I 
am  aware  that  some,  whose  orchards  set 
no  fruit,  don’t  agree  with  me.  How¬ 
ever,  at  least  throughout  our  Finger 
Lakes  Region,  there  were  many  or- 
chards  that  produced  at  least  a  partial 
crop  of  inferior,  but  most  readily  sal¬ 
able  fruit. 

Now,  we  face  perhaps  a  full  crop 
year,  but  on  McIntosh  we  feel  un¬ 
certain  as  to  the  size  and  vigor  of 
bloom  due  to  last  season’s  poor  foliage. 
Will  more  men  and  women  care  to 
turn  from  the  lure  of  factory  and  shop 
to  raise  food?  Will  this  strike  epidemic 
pass  over  and  labor  be  again  more 
than  fully  occupied  in  industry  by  the 
time  our  fruit  is  ready  for  the  harvest? 
I  cannot  answer,  only  surmise.  How- 
ever,  as  fruit  growers,  we  can  prune  as 
our  No.  One  job,  and  then  we  can 
spray  as  thoroughly  as  ever  in  our 
lives  providing  proper  equipment  is 
available,  feeling  confident  of  one 
thing  that  apples  and  apple  products 
of  this  past  season  will  be  sold  out 
completely  before  the  next  harvest. 
This  assures  if  anything  can,  a  better 
demand  at  livable  prices,  even  for  a 
large  crop  of  fruit.  Believe  me,  fruit 
growing  is  a  gamble,  but  fruit  well 
sprayed  and  of  good  size  should  find  a 
ready  market  this  coming  Fall. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  J.  R.  Stevenson 


It  would  be  natural  to  assume, 
following  a  crop  failure  such  as  1945 
that  the  apple  crop  of  1946  should  be 
large.  It  probably  will  be  so  with 
favorable  weather.  This  will  impose 
some  real,  immediate  problems  on  the 
grower.  First,  machinery  will  still  be 
scarce  and  that  on  hand  is  so  badly 
worn  that  it  may  hazard  the  size  of 
the  1946  crop  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
will  be  adequate  help  enough  to  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  efficiently.  Also,  the  lack 
of  pruning  and  general  orchard  main¬ 
tenance  that  has  occurred  during  the 
war  years  because  of  lack  of  help  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  sales  quality. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  apple 
industry  has  been  very  careless  with 
its  grading  and  has  suffered  there 
from.  Assuming  that  the  crop  is  well 
grown  and  is  harvested,  the  industry 
will  have  a  difficult  problem  in  regain¬ 
ing  the  favor  of  the  consumer  and  apple 
dealer,  especially  in  competition  with 
other  fruits.  Therefore,  good  grading 
will  be  paramount  and  the  growers  will, 
of  necessity,  have  to  support  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotional  organizations 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  Market¬ 
ing  problems  will  need  careful  study 
and  a  way  to  get  good  apples  to  the 
consumer  in  a  package  acceptable  to 
him  will  be  most  esssential. 

Connecticut.  C.  H.  Gowdy 


I  believe  apple  growers  of  the  North¬ 
east  must  be  prepared  for  lower  prices 
during  the  next  few  years,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  prices  will  be  so 
low  as  to  be  unprofitable.  The  1946 
crop  is  almost  sure  to  be  much  larger 
than  the  extremely  short  crop  of  1945 
and  prices  will  be  proportionately 
lower.  There  is  little  or  no  indication, 
however,  that  average  apple  production 
will  increase  greatly  during  the  next 
five  or  10  year  period.  As  long  as  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power  remains  high,  I 
believe  apple  prices  will  remain  rela¬ 
tively  high. 

In  other  words,  the  more  efficient 
apple  growers  can  look  forward  to 
several  good  years  ahead.  They  should 
begin  at  once,  however,  to  watch  costs, 
expenses  and  quality  of  product  more 
closely  than  they  have  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  The  time  will  soon 
be  here  again  when  a  high  quality, 
well  packed  product  will  bring  a 
premium.  William  H.  Darrow 

Vermont 
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Short  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%+  PURE! 

■>;  SAVES  LABOR  .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
iMiminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling: ! 

^  SAVES  TIME  .  .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  I 

SAVES  MONEY  . .  .  Dissolves  thoroughly— no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased,  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use.” 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  In:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand t  Standard  for  over  SO  years. 


MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


aoTO-errs 

TRADEMARK  * 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE 

POWER  GARDENER 


Tills  •  Mows  •  Cultivates 

Eases  and  Speeds  Work 
on  Small  Farms,  Gardens,  Grounds 

Kiss  outdoor  drudgery  goodbye.  Till,  hill, 
cultivate,  weed,  mow,  plow  snow,  haul, 
2PCe«' .  KOTO-ETTE  makes  pleasant 
chores  of  ALL  those  jobs.  Utilizes  Roto- 

riliag:efi  re,volvn!”  t!.ne  Principle  that  makes 
deep  finely  pulverized  seed-bed,  ready  for 
planting,  in  one  operation.  Unsurpassed 
tor  cultivating  or  power  mowing.  So  light 
women  and  children  enjoy  using  it.  Com- 
Writ»  .^t-running,  easily  controlled, 
write  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


ROTOTILLER,  INC.  TROY,  N.  Y.  DEPT.  P 


$eYmouR$miTM 


PROFESSIONAL  PRUNERS 

Highest  Quality-Forged  Alloy  Steel— 
Designed  for  Commercial  User 


*vo 


VIA 


No.  528- 
LONG  HANDLE 
-28  in.  long  $4.00 
ea;  No.  124 -HAND 
PRUNER-8  in.  long 
$3.00  ea;  No.  125-HAND 
PRUNER-8  in.  long  $3.50  ea. 

(»»  prtcis  10%  li£*iir  n  West  Ce»i!J 

New  Pruning  Handbook  by  national 
authority,  25c  or  free  to  buyer  of  a 
Seymour  Smith  toot 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON, Inc. 

900Z  Main  Street  t  'Oakville,  Conn. 


SOLD  ONLY  AT  DEALERS 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Kiilslice.  nits’, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealerdoes  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 
trial  with  money-back  guarantee 


No,  3 

Complete 
With  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

$25.93 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 


301  STATE  AVE 


HARRISON.  OHIO 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  LESS  THAN 

’200- 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Make3 lumber,  ^  .Belsaw  Models  « 

tiea^  shingles.  InlO, 14,20, 24  -■  ’  n 

■  nerd's.  Patented  Mechanical 

..Tee',>  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  doers,  use  tractor  or  old  auto 
'  engrine  for  low  cost  power.  Tnousauda 
used  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for It- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FRE8 
•  9  b<x>klet, .  How  To  Make  Lumber"  tux d  Catalog 

of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

„  _  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Oept.  1829-1  3542  Main  Street,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


You  are  probably  spending  some  of 
your  evenings  looking  over  the  nursery 
catalogs,  and  making  out  an  order  for 
the  home  orchard  you  intend  to  set. 
Here  is  some  information  about  nur¬ 
sery  stock  you  may  not  know.  In  the 
nursery,  trees  are  grown  together  in 
log  rows.  At  digging  time  a  big  knife 
is  pulled  about  10  inches  under  the  row, 
thus  loosening  and  lifting  the  trees, 
but  also  cutting  off  quite  a  number  of 
roots.  The  trees  then  are  taken  to  the 
packing  house  and  sorted  for  size  and 
quality.  Very  often  stunted  or  mis¬ 
shapen  trees  are  thrown  in  a  pile  and 
sold  to  “gyp”  nurseries.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  to  deal  with  reliable 
nurseries  and  beware  of  so-called  bar¬ 
gains.  These  dishonest  nurseries  operate 
in  all  parts  of  the  country — once  I 
innocently  took  orders  for  one  and  was 
almost  mobbed  the  next  Spring  by 
angry  customers.  Before  you  sign  an 
order,  be  sure  you  read  the  fine  print 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  you  will 
see  that  it  is  actually  a  contract  which 
binds  you  to  accept  and  pay  for  the 
stock.  It  is  best  to  buy  only  from  reli¬ 
able  nurseries  that  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  years. 

Note  that  I  said  that  a  number  of 
roots  were  cut  from  the  young  trees 
when  they  were  dug.  Nature  always 
maintains  an  exact  balance  between 
roots  and  top;  thus  when  roots  are 
cut,  this  balance  is  disturbed.  That 
is  why  I  advise  you  to  trim  off  all  side 
branches  leaving  not  more  than  three 
upright  branches  at  the  top.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  even  more  drastic  for  peach 
trees.  Cut  off  all  side  branches,  and  top 
the  tree  back  to  a  stub  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  long,  but  do  not  do  this 
as  severely  with  apple,  pear,  plums  and 
cherry.  When  your  trees  arrive,  dig  a 
shallow  trench  close  to  where  you  in¬ 
tend  to  set  them,  open  the  bundles  and 
place  the  trees  either  slanting  or  up¬ 
right  in  the  trench,  covering  the  roots 
with  soil  and  tramping  them  down.  If 
the  roots  seem  very  dry,  dip  them  in 
water  before  healing  the  trees  in.  At 
setting  time,  either  have  your  field 
marked  or  staked  off  so  you  will  know 
where  each  tree  goes.  Dig  not  more 
than  five  holes  at  a  time,  placing  the 
top  soil  at  one  side  and  the  subsoil  at 
the  other;  this  will  prevent  the  soil 
from  drying  out.  Drop  five  trees,  hold 
the  trees  upright  and  rake  in  the  top 
soil,  tramp  it  down  and  mound  loose 
earth  around  the  tree,  and  there  will 
be  no  depression  when  the  earth 
settles.  Never  put  manure  in  a  hole 
when  you  are  setting  a  tree.  You  may, 
if  you  wish,  place- manure  around  the 
tree  after  it  is  set. 


die  for  no  apparent  reason.  A  strange 
thing  about  this  is  that  if  they  do  grow 
good,  they  will  make  big  trees  that  live 
for  a  very  long  while.  Black  sweet 
cherries  always  sell  far  better  then 
whites.  For  the  most  part,  you  will  fine 
that  big  showy  plums  are  poor  in 
quality  and  you  will  find  that  the  blue 
plums  are  better  than  the  red.  Try  to 
select  varieties  of  all  tree  fruits  which 
are  popular  locally,  for  you  are  sure  to 
have  far  too  much  for  home  use.  I  have 
known  one  apple  tree  to  produce  30 
bushels  of  apples;  one  cherry  tree  to 
produce  500  quarts  of  cherries;  one 
peach  tree  to  produce  20  bushels;  one 
pear  trees  to  produce  30  bushels;  and 
one  plum  trees  25  bushels.  That  is  why 
it  is  important  to  set  fruits  which  you 
will  be  able-  to  sell  to  your  neighbor 
later  on. 

(<  I  think  that  in  Ecclesiastes  it  says 
.  .  .  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.  Take  for  instance  this  fuss  over 
dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables.  Why, 
shucks,  Grandma  knew  all  about  this 
50  years  before  these  modern  men  were 
born.  Grandma  dried  sweet  corn  and 
berries  in  her  oven;  she  also  peeled  and 
sliced  pumpkins  and  dried  them  in  her 
oven;  she  peeled  and  sliced  apples  and 
dried  them  on  a  rack  above  the  stove. 
Grandpa  was  not  too  far  behind  either 
He  hung  a  quarter  of  beef  in  the  wood¬ 
shed,  let  it  freeze  solid  and  cut  off  a 
chunk  when  needed;  so  you  see  he 
knew  about  frozen  food.  Grandma  did 
not  run  to  the  doctor  either  when 
someone  had  a  cold  or  tummyache.  She 
hung  bundles  of  dry  herbs  in  the  attic 
and  brewed  a  tea  whenever  needed.  She 
boiled  wild  cherry  bark  in  sugar  syrup, 
and  it  made  a  mighty  good  cough 
medicine. 


One  big  mistake  is  to  set'  trees  too 
close  together.  Apple  trees  should  be 
40  feet  apart  both  ways,  and  peach, 
pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees  20  feet 
apart  both  ways.  A  peach  tree  does 
not  live  very  long,  so  you  may  set  a 
peach  tree  between  two  apple  trees  and 
a  row  of  peach  trees  between  two 
apple  rows.  It  is  all  right  to  raise  a  cul¬ 
tivated  crop,  such  as  corn  or  potatoes 
the  first  two  years,  between  the  orchard 
rows.  From  my  own  experience  I  find 
that  trees  kept  in  clean  cultivation  do 
far  better  than  those  grown  in  sod.  Most 
well  drained  soil  will  do  for  an  orchard, 
but  unless  your  soil  is  quite  fertile,  it 
will  pay  you  to  put  two  handfuls  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  around  each  tree 
in  the  Spring.  Oats  sown  in  August 
make  a  good  cover  crop  because  they 
winter  kill  and  do  not  bother  you  the 
next  year.  Never  sow  sweet  clover  in 
the  orchard,  unless  you  wish  to  be 
tormented  the  rest  of  your  days;  it 
grows  too  rank. 

All  this  comes  from  my  book  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Of  all  orchard  trees,  sweet 
cherries  are  the  hardest  to  raise.  They 
like  a  sandy  loam,  but  if  there  is  any 
quicksand  underneath,  they  will  die  as 
soon  as  the  roots  enter  the  quicksand 
It  set  on  heavy  soil,  they  will  die  as 
soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  water  level, 
especially  if  it  is  high.  Sometimes  they 
will  grow  for  several  years  and  then 


In  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  language 
dried  apples  are  called  “snitz.”  When 
Dad  was  young  he  went  one  evening 
to  court  a  neighbor’s  daughter.  All 
evening  long  they  sat  on  the  porch 
without  saying  a  word.  Then  just  be¬ 
fore  he  left,  she  shyly  spoke  and  asked 
him  if  he  liked  snitz  pie.  Imagine  the 
young  folks  of  today  spending  an  even¬ 
ing  like  that!  At  one  time  I  went  with 
mother  to  visit  a  neighbor  and  stayed 
for  dinner.  She  had  baked  a  fine  look¬ 
ing  snitz  pie.  I  politely  tackled  it  with 
my  fork,  but  could  not  make  a  dent, 
and  then  I  sawed  it  with  my  knife  and 
still  no  good.  Finally  I  picked  the  piece 
up  in  my  hands  and  then  managed  to 
eat  it.  Later  Mom  lectured  me  on  my 
bad  manners,  but  snitz  pie  is  made  to 
be  eaten,  especially  by  a  hungry  boy. 

We  could  live  a  lot  cheaper  if  we 
depended  upon  home  industry  and  not 
so  much  upon  the  stores.  There  can 
be  a  happy  medium.  Grandma  was 
proud  of  her  clean  kerosene  lamp 
with  the  big  globe,  she  was  proud  of 
her  rag  carpet  on  the  parlor  floor.  She 
was  proud  of  her  spare  bedroom  and 
the  fancy  homemade  pillow  shams,  but 
she  got  down  on  her  knees  to  scrub 
the  kitchen  floor.  She  carried  in  water 
from  the  well,  she  washed  with  a  wash 
board,  she  made  most  of  the  clothes  for 
the  children,  she  took  full  care  of  the 
chickens,  slopped  the  hogs  and  fed  the 
calves,  raised  a  big  garden,  raised  a  big 
family  and  with  all  that  lived  long  and 
happily.  She  often  carded  wool,  spun 
yarn  and  knitted  numerous  garments 
for  the.  family.  Yet  Grandma  always 
found  time  to  visit  a  sick  neighbor  and 
was  rarely  absent  from  church.  How 
she  did  all  this  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me.  Besides  she  made  her 
own  soap,  did  all  the  baking,  made  all 
the  bedding,  sewed  carpet  rags  for  rag 
carpets,  and  even  helped  some  in  the 
fields  at  times.  Yet  who  would  want 
to  go  back  to  Grandma’s  day?  You  just 
can’t  beat  our  American  farm  women; 
they  are  tops  wherever  you  may  find 
them.  Anything  you  can  do  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  your  Mrs.  will  pay  big 
dividends  in  making  the  home  that 
much  more  livable. 

Well,  we  are  looking  for  the  Spring, 
so  carry  on.  Grin  and  take  it,  and  you 
will  live  long.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


Farmers!  Forget 

PIPE 

TROUBLES! 


Grant  Hitchings  and  Sons  keep  colonies  of  bees  suitably  placed  in  their  famous 
apple  orchards  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  to  insure  good  pollination  hev 
eral  members  of  the  “Mac  group ”  of  apples  have  found  favor  in  their  orchards. 


Orangeburg  pipe,  the  modern  non- 
metallic,  non-corrodible  pipe,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  quick,  yet  permanent  instal¬ 
lation — and  will  provide  a  lifetime  of 
thoroughly  dependable  service.  Long 
lengths.  Light  weight.  Easy  to  handle — 
can  be  sawed.  No  joining  compound 
needed  for  special  TAPER  WELD*  COU¬ 
PLINGS.  Ideal  for  house-to-sewer  or 
house-to-septic  tank  connections,  down¬ 
spouts,  conductor  or  irrigation  lines  and 
other  non-pressure  outside  uses.  .  .  . 
Millions  of  feet  in  use  .  .  .  records  of 
40  years  underground. 

ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE  is  the 
perfect  pipe  for  farm  and  muckland 
drainage.  Snap  couplings  speed  instal¬ 
lation,  hold  pipe  in  line,  keep  out  back¬ 
fill.  Freezing  and  thawing  won’t  cause 
pipe  to  crack  or  spall.  Non-rigid  pipe 
withstands  soil  settlement  and  heaving. 
You  get  many  more  years  of  better 
drainage  service  with  ORANGEBURG.  A 
better  pipe  also  for  septic  tank  filter 
beds  and  foundation  footing  drains. 
See  your  plumbing  contractor  or  build¬ 
ing  material  dealer,  or  send  for  literature 
on  ORANGEBURG  pipe  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer.  Dept.  RNY-3-2,  The  Fibre 
Conduit  Company,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 
*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off, 


ORANGEBURG 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT  office 

The  Root-Proof  Pipe 


When  you  buy  a  hi-line 
electric  fence  controller,  it 
pays  to  remember: 

PRIME 

titetUid 

MORE 

SHOCK 


All  the  shock  you  need 
to  hold  animals  —  the 
effective  shock  of  alter-  • 
nating  current  —  engi¬ 
neered  for  utmost  con¬ 
trol  and  safety — backed 
by  Prime's  12  years  of 
leadership.  Make  more 
money  — farm  the  mod¬ 
em  way  —  fence  with 
Prime.  See  your  Prime 
dealer  for  hi-iine  or 
battery  controllers. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


tough  jobs  &sy 

may* i,k  SARGENT 


UfJ|f 

DIGS! 


Atoti 

iutiosec. 


attaches 

TO  TRACTOR 

30  MIN  !  hEaVy  JOBS  ARE  LIGHT,  slow  jobs 
ere  quick  with  a  Sargent  Hydraulic  Loader  on  your  trac* 
tor.  Loads  manure,  grain,  lumber,  cement,  etc.  Dig* 
ditches,  pulls  posts,  excavates.  Hundreds  -of  odd  jobs. 
Also  BULLDOZER  and  HAY  SWEEP  attachment* 
Makes  your  tractor  a  power-house  on  wheels.  Built  for 
lifetime  service.  Send  for  FREE  Giant  Size  Illustrated 
Folder.  McGRATH  MFG.  CO,  N434680  Leavenworth 
St,  Omaha  6,  Nebraska. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


1946  Horticultural  Issue 

SIXTY  years  ago,  there  were  many  large 
and  small  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  who 
could  be  trusted,  as  now,  to  deliver  high 
quality  seeds  and  plants.  But  there  were 
others  less  careful  of  their  reputations.  A 
small  number  carried  on  from  season  to 
season  without  any  reputation  at  all. 

To  help  protect  the  growers  and  serve  the 
industry,  we  adopted  the  practice  of  sending 
for  copies  of  all  catalogues,  making  a  study 
of  them,  and  learning  what  we  could  about 
them.  The  publication  of  our  findings  in  the 
first  issue  of  March  led  to  some  complaints 
and  a  few  libel  suits  by  concerns  whose 
methods  or  products  were  criticized  or  dis¬ 
puted. 

While  the  original  purpose  of  the  special 
Horticultural  Issue  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  main,  other  problems  arise  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  solution  or  discussion  of  them 
has  justified  a  continuance  of  this  special 
issue.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  new  growers  into  the  horticultural 
field  and  spurring  many  others  to  renewed 
effort  and  success.  We  hope  this  issue  will 
serve  more  people  than  heretofore  and  help 
each  one  better  than  ever  before. 


Hog  and  Grain  Prices 

FARMERS  have  been  urged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  fatten  various  classes  of  their 
livestock  to  heavier  than  normal  marketing 
weights.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  decrease  the 
ceiling  price,  $14.85  Chicago,  by  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  liveweight  on  heavy  hogs, 
probably  those  over  225  pounds,  and  increase 
the  ceiling  price  on  lightweight  hogs  by  a 
corresponding  amount.  The  announced  purpose 
of  this  shift  is  to  encourage  early  shipments 
of  light  hogs,  and  thus  make  more  grain  avail¬ 
able  for  other  purposes  than  feeding  it  to  hogs. 

If  this  change  is  inaugurated,  it  certainly 
should  not  be  put  into  effect  until  farmers 
have  had  at  least  30  days  allowed  them  in 
which  to  market  all  the  heavy  hogs  they  may 
have  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  order’s 
promulgation.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
move  in  ceiling  prices  will  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  because  of  the  large  pig  crop 
last  Fall  and  the  decrease  in  grain  harvested. 
Last  year,  farmers  were  asked  to  step  up 
their  Fall  farrowings,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  increase  met  the  requested  quota  of  12 
per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  lack  of  sufficient  help  and  needed 
equipment,  plus  a  bad  growing  season,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  harvest  decrease  of  about  17  per 
cent  for  wheat,  almost  10  per  cent  for  corn, 
and  10  per  cent  for  barley. 

There  is  also  another  government  proposal 
to  increase  the  ceiling  price  of  grain  to  a 
point  where  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
sell  it  than  to  feed  it  to  livestock.  Such  a 
suggestion  is  against  all  the  principles  of  a 
sound  and  enduring  farm  economy.  At  best  it 
would  only  be  a  temporary  expedient,  which 
is  not  sufficient  justification  for  putting  it 
into  practice.  If  such  a  plan  were  used,  a 
compensating  price  would  have  to  be  allowed 
to  farmers  for  depletion  in  soil  fertility.  And 
thus  more  complication  would  be  heaped  on  to 
the  already  huge  pile  of  unravelled  dilemmas. 
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Due  to  this  combination  of  circumstances, 
farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice  their 
livestock  at  a  loss  until  they  have  obtained 
at  least  normal  market  weights,  especially 
when  their  home-grown  grain  can  be  more 
profitably  sold  on  the  hoof  by  feeding  it  to 
livestock.  A  possible  alternative  plan,  which 
would  be  much  fairer  to  farmers,  would  be 
to  place  a  $1.00  premium  per  100  pounds  on 
all  hogs  sold  under  225  pounds  liveweight, 
but  to  make  no  reduction  in  the  present 
ceiling  price  on  heavy  hogs.  Best  of  all,  of 
course,  would  be  to  remove  all  ceiling  prices. 
More  and  more  of  these  mistakes  by  our 
planners  continue  to  pile  up,  each  one  with 
more  serious  loss  to  agriculture. 

Milk  on  the  March  in  Albany 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  milk  is  again  the 
top  farm  issue  before  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  may  be  because  this  is  an  election  year 
but  whatever  the  reason,  the  present  outlook 
for  some  constructive  action  to  benefit  dairy¬ 
men  is  more  favorable  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past. 

The  current  interest  in  milk  began  last  year 
when,  to  forestall  a  special  investigation  into 
the  milk  price  spread,  the  Ives  Commission 
was  set  up  to  investigate  the  entire  food  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  State.  The  first  report  of  the 
Commission,  originally  promised  for  February 
1,  is  due  any  day  now,  and  there  are  rumors 
that  it  will  favor  a  continuation  of  the  milk 
subsidy  until  adequate  measures  can  be  de¬ 
vised  to  enable  the  producer  to  obtain  a  fair 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar;  that  a  full, 
subpoena-armed  inquiry  will  be  made  into 
the  milk  spread;  and  that  there  will  also  be 
a  full  study  of  the  cooperative  laws.  It  is  also 
rumored  that  Governor  Dewey’s  message  on 
agriculture  will  endorse  these  conclusions. 
Whether  any  statement  will  be  made  on  curb¬ 
ing  the  Commissioner’s  powers  over  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  milk  dealers’  licenses  and  producers’ 
health  permits,  is  not  known. 

According  to  the  latest  press  release,  the 
two  Democratic  members  on  the  17-man  Ives 
Commission,  Senator  Vincent  Corrou  and 
Assemblyman  Frank  Emma,  both  of  Oneida 
County,  will  file  a  minority  report,  charging 
that  the  Commission  has  already  had  plenty 
of  time  to  investigate  the  spread,  and  that  its 
promise  to  do  so  in  the  future  is  too  indefinite 
and  vague,  made  only  for  election  purposes. 
Despite  Mr.  Ives’  request  that  they  sign  the 
majority  report  to  make  it  unanimous,  and 
then  separately  state  their  objections,  the  two 
Democrats  are  determined  to  make  their  own 
separate  report  and  have  refused  to  sign. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  lawmakers’  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  milk  is  Senator  Graves’  intro¬ 
duction  of  four  corrective  milk  bills  and 
Senator  Young’s  warning  to  'the  Ives  Com- 
mision  to  keep  away  from  Dr.  Spencer  and 
Cornell  when  it  desires  any  real,  unbiased 
information  on  the  milk  -problem.  This  is  re¬ 
ported  in  greater  detail  on  page  227. 

In  the  light  of  all  thgse  developments,  the 
Governor’s  message  is  awaited  by  farmers 
with  great  interest.  They  hope  that  he  will 
fully  justify  his  reputation  as  a  racket-buster 
in  the  action  he  proposes  to  take  on  the  No.  1 
v  issue  in  the  No.  1  milk  producing  State. 


Controlling  “Roadside  Beauty" 

SENATOR  Thomas  Desmond  of  Orange 
County  has  introduced  a  set  of  bills  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  that  would  give  the 
State  the  power  to  dictate  what  improvements 
may  be  erected  and  maintained  by  owners  on 
their  land  within  1,000  feet  of  a  highway.  With¬ 
in  this  “roadside  protective  .area,”  the  State 
could  prohibit  the  building  of  all  commercial 
structures  and  the  erection  of  any  advertis¬ 
ing  signs.  The  State  could  also  require  that 
all  structures  on  farm  lands  be  set  back  50 
feet  from  the  highway. 

While  most  people  will  agree  that  billboards 
and  other  signs  do  little  to  add  to  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  and  that  there  may 
be  quite  a  few  rickety  buildings  or  roadside 
stands  along  the  highway  that  need  repair 
or  a  coat  of  paint,  these  Desmond  bills  seek 
to  propose  a  “cure”  that  is  much  worse  than 
the  disease  could  possibly  ever  be.  These 
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are  purely  local  matters  to  be  decided  locally 
by  the  town  or  village  affected  and  by  the 
people  in  them.  To  foreswear  the  rights  and 
duties  that  belong  to  the  community  and  hand 
them  over  to  a  political  authority  without 
accountability  and  without  redress,  would 
be  stupid.  To  be  forced  to  hand  them  over 
would  be  tyranny. 

It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  garden  clubs 
are  active  in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  If 
that  is  so,  the  over-zealousness  of  these  sincere 
women  to  preserve  and  restore  beauty  has 
led  them  into  a  currently  popular  trap, 
namely,  “we  don’t  like  what  someone  is 
doing  but  we  can’t  do  the  job  ourselves,  so  * 
let  the  government  do  it  for  us.”  What  they 
do  not  realize  is  that  someone,  equally  sincere 
but  likewise  misguided,  might  later  come 
along  and  ask  for  laws  regulating  the  size 
of  their  garden  plots  and  limiting  the  planting 
of  larkspur  and  dahlias  to  every  other  street  in 
the  village.  This  would  be  just  as  logical  as 
the  reason  behind  these  Desmond  bills,  yet  the 
garden  clubbers  would  be  loud  and  unanimous 
in  branding  such  an  attempt  as  undemocratic 
regimentation  and  resenting  it  as  an  intrusion 
into  their  private  affairs.  Why  then  is  it  any 
the  less  regimentation  when  they  are  on  the 
proposing  end,  rather  than  the  receiving  end? 

These  bills  are  bad  bills,  and  should  not 
even  be  given  the  recognition  of  a  favorable 
report  by  the  legislative  committees  which 
are  studying  them. 

Critical  Feed  Shortage 

THE  Northeast  faces  the  most  critical 
feed  shortage  of  any  time  since  the 
start  of  World  War  II.  Due  to  inflexible  price 
ceilings,  the  shortage  of  transportation,  a  lot 
of  selfish  and  illegal  horsetrading,  and  the 
favorable  prize  support  on  hogs,  there  is  no 
feed  available  for  future  delivery  in  the  East. 
This  information  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
Federal  Government,  whose  rulings  are  prim¬ 
arily  responsible  for.  the  present  predicament. 
Quick  and  effective  action  is  now  needed  to 
avoid  undue  and  disastrous  liquidation  of 
the  nation’s  animals/ 

We  need  food  for  our  own  people  and  also 
for  export,  but  first  we  must  save  our  herds 
and  our  flocks  so  that  we  can  produce  the 
food  needed  for  the  future.  We  entered  the 
war  with  a  sizable  feed  surplus.  Much  of  this 
has  been  depleted  and  a  poor  crop  year  would 
be  disastrous.  We  can  eat  dark  bread,  but  if 
we  fail  to  preserve  our  best  herds  and  poultry 
flocks  in  the  Northeast,  we  cannot  expect  to 
eat  the  food  they  would  have  produced.  The 
feed  supply  must  therefore  be  guaranteed 
by  prompt  action  that  will  start  the  necessary 
feedstuffs  moving  into  this  area.  The  most 
courageous  and  effective  move  would  be  to 
lift  the  ceilings  on  poultry,  eggs  and  livestock, 
as  well  as  on  grain,  immediately.  But  with 
politics  still  the  order  of  the  day,  this  probably 
cannot  be  expected  from  Washington.  The 
very  least,  however,  that  the  industry  is  en¬ 
titled  to  is  a  prompt  increase  in  price  ceilings 
until  such  time  and  in  such  amount  as  feed 
prices  and  egg,  poultry  and  livestock  prices 
are  more  in  adjustment;  and  then  remove  all 
controls. 

Whatever  action  is  taken,  the  time  for  such 
action  is  now. 

What  Farmers  Say 

That  complete  exposure  of  the  new  scheme  by 
milk  dealers  and  their  stooges  to  fleece  dairymen, 
published  in  the  January  5  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  was  sure  a  hum-dinger.  I  can  just  imagine 
how  those  rats  squirmed  and  tore  their  hair  when 
they  read  your  grand  article.  It  is  certainly 
going  to  be  a  continuous  battle  if  we  farmers  are 
going  to  hold  these  racketeers  down  where  they 
belong. 

At  a  recent  Union  meeting  here  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed:  “Whereas,  in 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  farmers  have  derived 
from  honest  publication  of  facts  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  may  years  of  its  existence,  especially 
in  regard  to  a  recent  article  January  5  entitled  ‘Milk 
Dealers  and  Stooges  Try  New  Swindle,  signed 
W.  F.  B.;’  be  it  resolved  that  we,  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Union  in  Washington  County,  do 
hereby  extend  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  your 
important  assistance.” 

I  and  other  thousands  of  farmers  feel  that  in  you 
we  have  a  sincere  friend,  always  ready  to  lend  us 
a  helping  hand.  I  believe  we  realize  this  all  the 
more  keenly  because  our  true  friends  are  small 
in  number.  s.  H. 


To  go  heavily  in  debt  for  a  high  priced  farm  is 
a  speculative  procedure,  and  will  involve  a  lot  of 
heartache  and  backache. 

“Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.” — 1  Cor.  2:9 
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FAST  AS  WE 


BU  LD  THEM 


The  photograph  above  and  the  airplane-view  at  the  right  were  taken  last  fall 
at  Hinsdale  Farm  near  Chicago.  At  this  display  and  demonstration  International 
Harvester  showed  editors  and  educators  the  machines  this  Company  has  been 
making  ready  for  the  postwar  betterment  of  the  American  farm. 


This  season,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
period  of  years,  the  farmer  begins 
his  spring  work  in  time  of  peace. 

Can  he  be  sure  of  getting  his  new 
tractor  this  spring— and  the  new, 
more  efficient  equipment  he  has  been 
promised  “at  the  close  of  the  war”? 
No  — he  cannot  be  sure.  It  will  take 
time  to  build  the  equipment  and  to 
fill  the  great  demand  in  every  deal¬ 
er’s  community. 

But  you  can  bank  on  one  thing: 
International  Harvester,  its  many 
factories  and  the  dealers  who  sell 


and  "M”;  a  great 
variety  of  Farmall 
Equipment;  Mc¬ 
Cormick  -  Deering 
tillage,  planting 
and  cultivating 

tools  for  all  sections;  machines  for 
haying;  and  grain  and  corn  harvest¬ 
ing  equipment  will  be  turned  out  in 
record  volume,  depending  on  labor 
and  material  availability.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  new  products 
you  read  about  in  the  farm  papers  will 
take  many  months  to  build  in  quantity . 


A  Few  Comments  from  Visitors  at 
Harvester's  Hinsdale  Demonstration 

"I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  attention  you  are 
giving  to  family-size  farms  for  I  sincerely  believe 
this  is  our  most  important  unit."—  From  a  farm  pa- 
per  editor.  #  # 

"The  true  richness  of  America  still  rises  from  the 
soil,  and  the  demonstration  I  witnessed  yesterday 
offers  hope  and  inspiration  for  the  future  of  our 
nation."—  From  a  bank  president. 


and  service  “IH”  products,  are  bend¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  get  every  possible 
new  tractor  and  machine  out  to  the 
farms  and  onto  the  fields. 

Farmall  Tractors,  "A,”  “B,”  “H” 


Our  advice  is  that  you  keep  in  close 
contact  with  your  International  Har¬ 
vester  dealer.  He  is  every  bit  as  eager 
to  get  the  new  equipment  from  us  as 
you  are  to  get  it  from  him. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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"Our  impression  is  that  Harvester  is  building  what 
it  thinks  the  farmer  wants,  and  it  has  men  out  find¬ 
ing  out  what  is  wanted.  The  Company  is  not  say¬ 
ing:  'This  is  what  we  build,  and  you  can  take  it  or 
leave  it.' "—  From  the  editor  of  a  farm  equipment 
trade  journal. 


GOOD  LISTENING!  Tune  in  next  Sun¬ 
day —  the  International  Harvester  radio 
program,  “Harvest  of  Stars.”  Every  Sun¬ 
day  at  2  p.m.  Eastern  time,  NBC  network. 
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Skips  Grass  Waterways 


Leaves  Hea41ands  Level 


You  can  disk  faster,  go  right  over  grassed  waterways  and  buffer 
strips  without  damage.  With  this  Case  Power-Control  Disk  Har¬ 
row  you  can  drive  straight  across  those  strips  of  sod  which  provide 
erosion-safe  waterways  through  your  cultivated  land.  The  harrow 
angles  or  straightens  at  the  pull  of  a  trip  rope  . .  *  while  you  keep 
on  driving  ahead. 

When  you  reach  the  headland,  another  pull  of  the  rope  straight¬ 
ens  the  disk  gangs  so  they  roll  easily  around  the  turn  without 
gouging  out  holes  or  piling  up  soil.  A  second  pull  re-angles  them 
for  the  penetration  you  want. 

The  Case  Power-Control  Disk  Harrow  is  an  independent  unit, 
coupled  to  the  tractor  with  a  single  pin.  Power  for  angling  and 
straightening  the  gangs  comes  from  the  disk  blades  themselves 
through  a  fully-enclosed,  positive  chain  drive.  Look  into  the 
advantages  you  can  enjoy  with  this  real  soil-conservation  disk 
harrow. 


SEE  YOUR  CASE  DEALER  for  hints  on  using  your  present 
equipment  for  better  soil  conservation  and  bigger 
yields.  Write  for  Soil-Conservation  Harrow  folder,  also 
booklets  on  making  high-protein  hay,  getting  double 
from  manure,  building  ponds,  terracing,  and 
other  advanced  practices.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C*71. 
Racine,  Wis; 


Grain  Feeding  for  Dairy  Cows 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


When  accurate  milk  production 
records  are  kept  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  usually  sorpewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
note  that  most  Spring  freshening  cows 
do  not  give  as  much  milk  for  their 
entire  lactation  period,  as  comparable 
cows  that  have  freshened  in  the  Fall. 
The  records  of  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations  in  New  York  State 
show  that  April  freshening  cows  have 
averaged  producing  about  1,000  pounds 
less  milk  in  a  year  than  cows  freshen¬ 
ing  in  November.  Cow  testers  state 
that  this  difference  in  production  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
dairy  cows  get  better  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  during  the  Winter  than  they  do 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months. 

,  Pasture  Production 

When  the  rush  of  Spring  work  starts 
on  the  farm  and  cows  are  out  on  good 
pasture,  almost  everyone  is  inclined 
to  feel  they  are  doing  all  right;  because 
even  if  grain  is  offered  when  they 
come  into  the  barn  in  the  evening, 
they  will  seldom  consume  much  con¬ 
centrates.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  such  cows  have  had 
enough  to  eat  and  that  they  do  not 
need  any  more  feed.  However,  the 
actual  condition  is  that  early  pasture 


cent  milk.  While  it  is  true  that  in¬ 
stances  can  be  cited  where  some  cows 
in  good  flesh  have  continued  to  pro¬ 
duce  considerably  more  milk  than  this 
for  comparatively  long  periods  of  time 
on  nothing  but  pasture,  the  final  re¬ 
sults  are  neither  beneficial  nor  profit¬ 
able.  In  such  cases,  the  cow,  due  to  a 
strong  inherent  maternal  instinct,  con¬ 
verts  her  surplus  flesh  into  milk  and 
puts  it  in  the  pail,  until  finally  her 
production  inevitably  becomes  lowered 
as  her  physical  condition  declines.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  she  is  fed  subsequently, 
during  her  next  lactation  period  she 
will  produce  considerably  below  her 
best  and  most  profitable  possibilities; 
and  if  she  is  not  a  well  bred  dairy 
female,  she  will  not  lower  her  physical 
condition  very  much  in  deference  to 
milk  yield. 

Other  Factors 

Another  big  factor  that  influences 
Spring  and  Fall  milk  secretion  is  the 
fact  that  more  cows  are  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  in  the  Spring  and  therefore  there 
is  much  more  total  milk  available,  with 
a  consequent  price  decline  in  normal 
markets,  where  supply  and  demand  are 
allowed  to  operate  naturally.  This  drop 
in  price  also  causes  many  to  cut  'down 


These  three-year-old  Guernseys,  owned  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Mignin,  holding,  are  all 
daughters  of  Reservation  Anchor,  strong  in  the  blood  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
uniformly  high  producers.  On  his  farm  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Doc  Mignin’s 
pastures  are  excellent,  but  he  has  found  it  a  desirable  and  profitable  practice 
to  also  feed  some  good  hay,  and  grain  when  needed,  to  his  producing  cows 

when  on  pasture. 


is  so  high  in  moisture  content  that  the 
cows  are  too  full  of  water  to  hold  any 
more  feed,  or  at  least  they  have  lost 
their  appetite  for  it.  They  probably 
have  also  increased  their  production 
some,  due  to  .both  a  grass  and  early 
lactation  cycle  stimulus,  so  it  would 
seem  there  is  nothing  to  be  concerned 
about.  Even  the  Fall  freshening  cows 
will  usually  give  more  milk  when  they 
get  going  on  early  grass,  but  this  helps 
their  yearly  production  average,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  on  the  down  grade  of 
their  lactation  cycle.  The  trouble  is 
that  this  does  not  last  very  long,  and 
after  the  Spring  flush  subsides,  the 
cows  will  drop  back  to  a  production 
level  considerably  below  their  best 
capability,  unless  their  pasture  is 
supplemented  by  proper  and  adequate 
feeding. 

The  really  vital  thing  is  that  im¬ 
proved  pasture,  even  during  its  most 
favorable  growth  period,  can  supply 
only  enough  digestible  nutrients  to  take 
care  of  a  cow’s  body  maintenance  and 
the  daily  production  of  about  one 
pound  of  butter  fat.  This  means  that 
excellent  pasture  alone  will  not  support 
a  daily  milk  yield  of  much  over  25 
pounds,  for  milk  testing  four  per  cent 
butter  fat,  or  30  pounds  of  a  3.5  per 


on  the  amount  of  grain  fed  to  their 
cows  with  the  results  as  previously 
discussed. 

In  order  to  encourage  good  produc¬ 
ing  cows  to  consume  more  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  especially  when  on 
Spring  pasture,  many  successful  dairy¬ 
men  follow  the  practice  of  bringing 
them  into  the  barn  during  the  mid¬ 
afternoon.  They  are  offered  only  the 
best  quality  hay  available,  and  some 
grain  at  their  regular  evening  feeding 
time.  If  they  are  also  allowed  to  eat 
some  coarse  roughage  in  the  morning 
preferably  Sudan  grass  hay,  before 
being  turned  back  on  pasture,  it  will 
prove  to  be  an  effective  preventive  of 
pasture  bloat.  It  will  likewise  be  found 
desirable  to  keep  some  of  this  coarse 
roughage  available  in  a  slatted  rack 
while  the  cows  and  heifers  are  on 
pasture.  Straw  or  corn  stalks  can  be 
substituted  for  Sudan  grass  hay,  but 
they  are  not  quite  as  effective  in  elim¬ 
inating  bloat.  Salt  should  also  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  dairy  herd  at  all  times. 

The  importance  and  value  of  im¬ 
proved  pastures  and  good  quality  hay 
have  been  emphasized  so  much  that 
some  have  almost  come  to  believe  a 
full  grain  feeding  program  is  not  es- 
(Continued  on  page  209) 


If  enough  silage  is  available  for  feeding  cows  and  heifers  in  the  Fall  when 
pasture  gets  short,  it  will  help  their  production,  and  make  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  on  the  feed  bill.  This  sturdy  concrete  silo,  12x30  feet  and  holding  about  66 
tons  of  settled  silage,  is  on  William  O’Brien’s  farm  just  outside  Waverly  in 

Chemung  County,  New  York. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


NITTANY  FARMS 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
Hampshire  Swine — Angus  Bulls 

{Ready  For  Service ) 

And  Hampshire  Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

WRITE 

WILLIAM  L.  HENNING 

Hotel  State  College;  State  College,  Penna. 

MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 

For  Sale:  PUREBRED  ANGUS  HERD 

Small  top-notch  herd  of  young  highly-bred  stock  for 
sale  as  a  unit,  13  cows,  6  heifers,  6  steers.  Cows  from 
Ankony,  Bethel,  Briarcliff,  Rally  and  Cornell  herds. 
Heifers  and  steers  sired  by  Ankony  Blackbar,  1943 
Northeastern  Grand  Champion  Bull.  Sell  at  sacrifice. 
VINCENT  FITZGERALD 

Stanfordville,  Dutchess  County,  New  York 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md„  Eastern  Aberdeen-Anghs  Breeders 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogv« 

SWINE 

Open  Hearth  Farms 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  PROFITS 

Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Few  gilts  bred  for  February 
and  March  farrow.  Young  boars  ready  for  Spring  service. 
Best  of  blood  lines.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 

Plugged  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER-BERKSHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE-CHESTER,  FEW  DUROC  .  CROSS 
Six  Weeks  $8.00  Eight  Weeks  $10-00 

Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows.  Vaccination  upon  request  $1.00. 
apiece  extra.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 
Chester  White  Service  Boars  100-125  Pounds  $35.00. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

•  Registered  Duroc  • 

Sorry  we  are  sold  out  of  bred  gilts  for  March,  April, 
and  May  Farrow.  We  have  a  limited  number 
of  Fall  BOARS  and  OPEN  GILTS. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Reg.  Duroc  Swine  {££.  *SS,  ”1 

from  our  Grand  Champion  stock.  Order  now. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 

EC  A.  3VE  3P  JS  EC  XFLXX  S 

Purebred  fall  boars  from  Registry  of  Merit  or  proven 
production  dams.  Two  yearling  boars  and  four  bred 
sows.  All  double  treated. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  Pedigreed  bred  gilts 
Sows-Fall  Boars  and  Gilts;  also  feeder  pigs. 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

One  purebred,  not  registered  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  214 
years.  Registered  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  1%  years^ 

A.  G.  AMMON,  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND  TRIED  SOWS 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 

M.  P.  Tait,  Farm  Supt.  STETLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 

Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  Cross  bred  boars 
also  bred  sows  farrowing  March  and  April. 

JERSEY  FEED  FARMS,  SECAUCUS.  NEW  JERSEY 

POLAND  CHINA  AND  WHITE  CHESTER  PIGS 
from  big  type,  fast  growing  stock;  these  pigs  have 
made  exceptionally  good  growth  for  their  age.  6-8 

*rt.  WESTMINISTER.  Mol 

•YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

m#  n  1/  C  LJ  1  D  C  Service  Roars 

TUItndniKu  and  Fall  Gilts 

PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Purebred  Hereford  Fall  Boars  And 

Open  Gilts.  ED.  H.  PURINT0N,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  YOUNG  SOWS  AND 
BOARS  21  weeks  old.  $35.00.  Well  bred. 

JOHN  PAFKA,  R.  D.  1,  CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars*  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circalar.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria,  III, 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  GILTS 

Ready  for  March  breeding,  also  5  service  boars  for  sale. 

BRIDGE  FARM,  AVON,  N.  Y. 
REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Keiton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavles,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guido,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Whites ;  choice  breeding 
stock.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


New  Zealand  Whites — Choice — Juniors  and  Seniors. 

B.  S.  POLHEMUS,  N  YACK,  NEW  YORK 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Livestock  Markets  &  Prices 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

CHICAGO 

Cattle  —  Total,  16,300;  salable  calves,  total, 
700;  generally  a  slow,  steady  market  on 
all  classes,  with  strictly  good  and  choice 
steers  and  yearlings  scarce  and,  closing 
steady  to  strong,  largely  steer  and  heifer 
run;  bulk  steers,  $15.00  to  $17.25;  top,  $17.75; 
most  heifers,  $13.50  to  $16.00;  top,  $17.00; 
most  beef  cows,  $10.00  to  $i2.50;  strictly 
good  offerings  sparingly  up  to  $14.60;  can- 
ners  and  cutters,  $7.50  to  $9.00;  beef  bulls 
weak  at  $13.00  to  $14.00  mostly;  sausage 
bulls,  $13.25  down,  steady;  vealers  firm, 
outside  $16.00;  stock  cattle  scarce,  active  at 
$13.00  to  $14.50. 

Hogs  —  Total,  17,500;  active,  steady;  good 
and  choice  barrows  and  gilts  at  $14.85 
ceiling;  sows,  at  $14.10  ceiling;  complete  early 
clearance.  Shippers  took  3,000. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Total,  16,000;  slaughter 
steady  to  a  quarter  lower,  mostly  10  cents 
to  a  quarter  down;  ewes  weak  to  q  quarter 
lower;  good  and  choice  fed  wooled  Western 
lambs,  $15.25  to  $15.50;  medium  and  good, 
$14.00  to  $14.75;  two  loads  101-lb.  good  and 
choice  Fall-shorn  fed  lambs,  $14.50;  two  and 
a  half  loads  less  desirable  clipped,  $14.00; 
six  doubles  130-lb.  wheat-pastured  ewes, 
$7.65;  deck  good  and  choice  natives,  $7.75. 

BUFFALO 

Cattle  —  Receipts  200.  Active  market.  Top 
$17.00;  bulk  of  medium  to  good  cattle 
$15.75  to  $16.50;  plain  cattle  carrying  flesh 
$13.50  to  $14.50,  common  low  grade  steers 
$12.00.  Cows  and  bulls  active  and  25  cents 
higher.  Few  fancy  beef  cows,  $12.75;  fat 
cows,  $10.25  to  $11.25;  medium  fat  cows, 
$8.75  to  $9.75;  cutters  $7.75  to  $8.75;  weighty 
canners,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  light  thin  canners, 
$4.75  to  $5.75;  few  fat  dairy  heifers,  $13.75 
and  better,  with  quite  a  few  $10.75  to  $12.75; 
medium  heifers,  $9.25  to  $10.00;  few  fancy 
bulls,  $13.00  and  better;  heavyweights, 
$11.75  to  $12.75;  mediumweights,  $10.25  to 
$10.75;  lightweights,  $8.75  to  $9.75,  with  a 
few  thin  ones  down  to  $6.75. 

Calves — Receipts  300;  steady.  Good,  $18.40; 
mediums,  $16.00  to  $17.00;  culls,  $12.50  to 
$15.00;  lights,  $9.00  to  $10.00;  few,  $8.00. 

Hogs  —  Receipts  800 ;  jsteady.  All  good 
hogs  weighing  140  to  400  lbs.  sold  at  ceiling 
$15.25;  most  sows,  $14.00  to  $14.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Receipts  600;  steady. 
Bulk,  $6.00  to  $7.00.  Lambs,  steady.  Good 
$15.25  to  $15.75;  mediums,  $13.00  to  $L4.50; 
culls,  $11.00  $12.00;  light  common  lambs 
lower, 

JERSEY  CITY 

Cattle  —  Total  receipts,  3,825.  Steers  scarce, 
steady;  cow  trade  somewhat  slow,  steady 
to  weak;  bulls  unchanged;  odd  lots  good 
steers  and  yearlings,  $18.00  to  $18.25;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium  cows,  $10.50  to  $13.00, 
sprinkling  heavy  stable  cows  upward  to 
$14.00;  bulk  canner  and  cutter,  $8.25  to 
$10.00;  individual  beef  bull,  $17.00  heavy 
sausage  kinds  to  $14.00;  most  light  and 
medium  weights,  $10.50  to  $13.00. 

Calves  —  Total  receipts,  2,425.  General 
trade  active,  fully  steady;  good  to  choice 
vealers,  $18.60;  medium  to  good  slaughter 
calves,  $14.00  to  $16.50;  common  around 
$12.50;  boning  kinds,  $10.00  and  less. 

Hogs  —  Total  receipts,  3,625.  Market 
nominally  steady,  $15.30  down. 

.  Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Total  receipts,  15,100. 
Lamb  trade  rather  dull;  steady  to  unevenly 
lower;  few  lots  fed  Westerns  to  small 
killers,  $17.00;  mixture  medium  to  choice 
wooled  Westerns  to  major  packers,  $16.25 
to  $16.50,  some  unsold. 

PITTSBURG 

Cattle  —  Supply  on  sale  500  head ;  market 
fairly  active  at  steady  to  strong  prices. 
Good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $16.75  to  $18.00; 
good  fat  steers,  $16.00  to  $16.50;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15.75; 
tidy,  1.050  to  1.150  lbs.,  $16.00  to  $17.50; 
fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.00  to  $15.50; 
common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $11.50; 
common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $7.00  to  $14.00; 

common  to  good  fat  cows,  $5.00  to  $12.50; 

heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.00  to  $15.00. 

Calves- — Receipts,  200  head  market  steady; 
veal  calves,  $17.00  to  $18.40;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $5.50  to  $15.50. 

Hogs — -Receipts,  150  head;  market  steady. 
Heavy  hogs,  325  to  400  average;  $14.75  to 
$15.20;  best,  160  to  300  average,  $15.15  to 
$15.20;  good,  120  to  150  average,  $15.00 
$15.20;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $15.00  to  $15.15; 

common  to  good  roughs,  $12.50  to  $14.45; 

stags,  $9.50  to  $13.00 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Receipts,  500  head; 
market  steady.  Prime  wethers,  $8.50  to  $9.00; 
good  mixed,  $7.00  to  $8.00;  fair  mixed  ewes 
and  wethers,  $4.75  to  $6.00;  culls  and  com¬ 
mon,  $3.00  to  $4.00;  culls  to  choice  lambs, 
$8.00  to  $16.00 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  January  1946  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  Inc.  .$4.04  $.0859 


Shawangunk  Co-op.,  Inc. . .  3.98  .0846 

fConsumer-Farmer  Co-op. .  3.995  .0841 

♦Lehigh  Valley  Co-op .  3.85  .0819 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc. . . .  3.655  .0777 

Four  County  Creameries..  3.65  .0776 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.635  .0773 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.635  .0773 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  . . .  3.61  .0768 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc....  3.61  .0768 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.60  .0766 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.59  .0764 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co-op. .  3.59  .0764 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.565  .076 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.55  .0755 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.55  .0755 

Roselake  Dairies .  3.505  .0746 

Dairymen’s  League . .  3.50  .0745 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.61; 
Rochester  $3.69;  Buffalo  $3.44. 

t  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

*  Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return  more 


than  $3.47,  and  38  cents  is  held  in  reserve. 


1945  Holstein  Sale  Averages 

For  the  first  time  since  1920,  Holstein 
auction  sales  went  past  the  $4,000,000 
mark  during  1945.  A  total  of  212 
sales  were  held  for  a  total  of  11,992 
head,  with  an  overall  average  per  head 
of  $348.00.  The  1944  average  was  $327, 
when  11,909  head  were  sold.  In  1943,  a 
total  of  9,190  head  averaged  $343;  and 
in  1920,  18,836  head  averaged  $372. 


SHORTHORNS 


MORE  4%  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Indisputable  records  —  on  farms  and  in  official  contests  — - 
PROVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  all-around  breed* 
Produce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  trulk  breeds.  T  his 
TWO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorn* 
universal  favorite.  FREE  facts.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal.  Trial  subscription.  Bix  months,  50c:  one  year,  4UUU. 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

■ - PUREBRED  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL - 

Twelve  months  old,  white,  large  and  outstanding. 

ROBERT  J.  BREW,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

AYRSHIRES  * 


For  (PAactical  Purposes 


There's  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breedert 
near  you  with  stork  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Tues.,  March  19  at  1:00  P.M.  H.  J.  Whitmore, 

Canton,  N.  Y„  will  disperse  his  milking  herd 
of  37  registered  cows  and  5  grades  (also  4 
bulls).  16  will  be  fresh;  12  are  due  in  April; 

6  in  May;  others  in  all  stages.  Herd  TB  Accr’d. 
One  of  the  top  herds  of  the  ‘North  Country.* 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Howard  Hunter  &  Son  Farm,  Scipio  Center, 
N.Y.  Tues.  Mar.  12  at  1:00  P.M.  27  Reg. 
Aryshires,  6  Grade  Holsteins.  17  Cows  (7  fresh 
at  sale  time)  7  Bred  Heifers,  8  Yearlings  and 
Calves,  1  Bull  Herd  TB  Accrd.  All  but  4  vac¬ 
cinated.  Blood  tested  within  30  days  before  sale 
Mastitis  charts  with  milking  females. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


GUERNSEYS 


Raise  a  GUERNSEY  BULL 
To  Raise  Your  INCOME 


To  get  top  income  over  cost  of  feed,  select  one  of 
50,000  registered  Guernsey  bulls  out  of  a  good  or 
better  cow  and  travel  the  road  to  more  profitable 
dairying.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

310  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY 

— TARBELL  FARMS  DOUBLE  CHAMPION— 

Whose  two  nearest  dams  have  records  averaging  19505 
milk,  1061  fat  at  an  average  age  of  3%  years,  from 
cows  with  high  production  records  on  ten  months 
twice  a  day  milking.  Consistently  good  production  for 
generations.  Complete  information  on  request. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

HEREFORD S 

Will  trade  registered  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL. 
2%  years  old  for  pure  bred  cow  preferably  Milking 
Shorthorn  or  sell  same  for  an  attractive  price. 

CITY  INFIRMARY 

1338  WEST  STREET,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

JERSEYS 

- THREE  JERSEY  HEIFERS  TWO  BRED— - 

R.  SCHERN1G.  DINGMANS  FERRY,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


ORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

-purpose  Breed  *  Prolific  •  Hardy 
Premium  Fleeced  •  Mature  Early 
Heavy  Shearing  •  Long-lived 
Easy  Keeping  •  Thick  Loined 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSN,  Inc. 
1007  Sheridan  St.  Laramie.  Wyo. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


U/UV9  Shropshire*  pro- 
»»  **  *  •  vide  two  sources 
of  incomes  1.  Meat.  2.  Wool. 
Beautiful  type,  premium  quality 
fleece  and  carcass.  Lambs  unsur¬ 
passed  in  fast  growth.  Record 
percentage  are  twins. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Assn, 
LAFAYETTE. 13-0,  INDIANA 


★  WRITE  for 

beautiful,  free 
guide-book  and 
breeder  Hit. 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  SUFFOLK  one  to  three  year  old  ewes  bred 
to  champion  rams  for  March  and  April  lambs. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS., _ LODI,  NEW  YORK 

BRED  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS  —  THREE 
BREEDS  TO  SELECT  FROM.  Young,  Healthy 
and  money  makers. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  FOR  SALE  $35.00 
Each.  A.  ZAHEL,  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y.» 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

WANTED:  Shetland  Pony  Mares 

One  or  a  truckload,  over  2  years  old,  any  color.  Also 
yellow  Shetland  pony  stallion  with  white  mane  and  tail. 

JOHN  D.  BERGEY,  R.  D.  2,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


Several  teams  of  work  horses  for  sale;  also  Belgian 
show  stock  of  Champion  blood-lines  available.  Write 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


GOATS 


TOGGENBERG 
fresh  and  bred 

PONY  FARM 


AND  SANEEN  GRADE  DOES, 
to  freshen,  we  ship  any  where. 

.  HIMR0D,  NEW  YORK 


HOW  DAIRYMEN 
are  BUILDING  SNUG 
BANK  ACCOUNTS 

Go  into  any  Dairy  Section.  Talk  with 
the  President  of  any  Savings  Bank.  Ask 
him  how  it  is  so  many  Dairymen  are 
building  Snug  Bank  Accounts.  He  will 
probably  tell  you  that  “These  men  have 
mastered  the  Science  of  Feeding,  and 
HAVE  A  PROFIT  MAKER  IN  EVERY 
STANCHION”.  Next  talk  with  the  Feed 
Dealer.  Ask  him  if  it  isn’t  true  most  of 
these  same  men  are  feeding  that  fast 
acting  combination  of  Vitamins,  Minerals 
“Trace  Elements”  and  Tonic  Medicinals 
knows  as — 


There  are  THOUSANDS  of  practical 
Dairymen  doing  that  very  thing.  Wouldn’t 
you,  too,  enjoy  having  a  “Profit  Maker  in 
every  Stanchion?”  We’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you.  Simply  write  Sterling  Research  Corp. 
Dairy  Div.  R  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.,  and  let  us 
tell  you  about  our  Special  Introductory 
Offer.  There’s  no  obligation  —  AND  —  TO 
THE  FIRST  THOUSAND  WHO  WRITE 
we  are  going  to  send  a  goodly  supply  of 
those  famous  KO-EX  7 
Brom  Thymol  Mastitis 
Detectors. 


MORE  PROFIT  Using  2-Piece 

TEA.T  CUP  1 


INFLATION.  LIFETIME 

Cut  cleaning  time  50%  with 
amazing.  Patented  2-Piece  Maes 
Teat  Cup  now  used  on  thousands 
of  profit-wise  dairy  farms.  Milks 
up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner,  less 
strippings.  Takes  apart,  assembles 
in  an  instant.  Sticks  on  better 
any  size,  shape  teat.  Unexcelled 
for  DeLaval,  MeCormick-Deering, 

Sears,  Empire,  Universal,  similar 
milkers.  Just  2  parts ;  1-piece 
“lifetime"  shell;  1-piece  rubber  inflation.  NO  threads, 
rings,  nipples,  gadgets — no  assembly  tools  needed! 
Endorsed  by  leading  dairymen.  Rush  post-card  NOW 
for  details  of  30  Day  TRIAL  OFFER,  Free  revealing 
Cup  Circular,  State  name  of  milker. 

R.  E.  MAES,  133- D  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Cleaning  Brush 
NOW 

INCLUDED 

with  cups — if  you 
hurry! 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

IGOtH  IQlg;  Sale 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Accredited,  negative,  mastitis  tested,  care¬ 
fully  treated  against  shipping  fever,  and 
many  calfhood  vaccinated. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
Several  cows  with  records  from  500 
lb.  to  700  lb.  fat. 

25  young  calves  of  both  sex. 

8  ready  for  service  bulls. 
America’s  noted  and  reliable  Holstein 
market  place.  Sale  held  in  heated 
pavilion  starting  at  10:00  A.  M.,  many 
competent  truckmen  available.  Complete 
catalogs  at  the  ringside.  Come  early. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sale »  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


LEADERSHIP  NO  ACCIDENT 

Holstein  cows  produce  well  in  all  climates.  She 
handles  a  variety  of  feeds.  She  Is  strong  and 
sturdy.  No  wonder  Hol¬ 
steins  have  spread  so 
widely  and  sell  so  well 
In  all  lands  and  cli¬ 
mates. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIES1AN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  •  Box  3067 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


DOGS 


Collie  pups.  Shepherds,  Airedales,  Spaniels,  Terriers, 
Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spitz,  Coach,  Pointers, 
Setters,  Police,  trained  dogs.  Reasonable,  guaranteed. 

EDMOND  STONE,  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


PUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 


Cocker  Puppies  $25.00  up.  Sire:  Patricias  Red  Romeo. 
Litter  Regis — 4  months. Reds — Red  White— Cream  Colors 

WHITMAN  KENNELS,  BRIDGTON,  MAINE 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GiA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


Dachshunds  Black  and  Tan,  A.K.C.  Registered.  Stan¬ 
dard  $35.00.  Whelped  November  29,  1945. 

Geo.  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  pupa 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 

Males  $15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.N.  Y. 


Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  FarmSc.0lH?stin^.t,NlanY<! 
Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 

St.  Bernard  Puppies,  Purebred  but  not  registered. 

SHIRLEY  AMMON,  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 


Collie  Puppies:  Excellent  type  and  breeding.  Farm 

raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R-l,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  5-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo. 


REGISTERED  TOGGENBURGS  Selling  Out.  One 
Doe  3  years;  Doe  1  year;  Buck  2  years;  Buck  1  year. 

KNOTZ,  WANTAGH,  Box  163,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Grade  French  Alpine  gentle  just  fresh  $40.  No  ship¬ 
ping.  GAHTAU,  QTISVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


New  Zealand  Red  Does,  Bred,  $5.00  each;  Bucks  $4.00. 
GATES,  RICHARD  ST„  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 
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Ever  Try  Making 
Cough  Syrup  In 
Your  Kitchen? 

Quick  Relief.  No  Cooking.  Easy! 

If  you’ve  never  tried  mixing  your  own 
cough  medicine,  you’ve  missed  a  lot.  It’s  no 
trouble — needs  no  cooking — and  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  syrup  for  your 
money.  You’ll  say  it  beats  anything  you  ever 
tried  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  And  here’s  how 
it’s  done: — 

Make  a  plain  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  it  is  dissolved.  Or  you  can  use 
corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar 
syrup. 

Get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  your  druggist. 
Put  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fall  up  with  your 
syrup.  This  makes  a  pint — a  family  supply. 
Tastes  tine  and  never  spoils.  Children  love  it. 

And  as  for  results,  you've  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  better.  It  goes  right  to  work  on  the  cough, 
loosening  the  phlegm,  soothing  the  irritation, 
and  helping  clear  the  air  passages.  You  will  like 
it  for  its  results,  not  merely  for  the  money  it 
saves. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  reliable 
soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial  irrita¬ 
tions.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you 
in  every  way. 


1? 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry 

Without  Painful  Backache  ^ 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  spelling,  puffi. 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Pits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure."  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-C,  N.Y.C.  24 


-lSe  Pack»ta.?One  each;  Hearts 
of  Franca  Rod,  Snowball  White  and 
Gem.  Gorgeous  Blooms  5  in.  across, 
;hick,  on  long,  stately  stems.  Send 
ese  Gorgeous  Asters  and  Copy  of 
Plant  and  Nursery  Cat-  rnF 
Postal  for  Catalog  Only,  a  ■alwEi 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Romford. 


III. 


EUROPEAN 

LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that 
provide  good  shade  quickly. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


MUSKRATS 

In  good  demand.  Ship  your .  raw  furs,  you  will 
receive  highest  market  price.  Prices  quoted. 

BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  West  29th  St.,  -  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  B.  Armstrong  Roberta 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1. SO. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

<N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


Lengthening  Days 

Oh,  the  delight  of  the  days  growing  longer, 

The  warmth  at  heart  as  the  light  flows  stronger! 

The  bright  young  gleam  on  the  snowy  drift 
Makes  the  shovel  less  hard  to  lift; 

And  the  household  task  and  the  outside  chore 
Are  brisker  toil  than  they  were  before. 

Thus  a  man  and  a  woman  at  set  of  the  sun 
Rest  more  content  with  the  work  they  have  done. 

*  — Leslie  Phillips 


Rural  Talents  Put  to  Good  Use 


Photo — America  House 


This  rare  hooked  rug,  made  by  “ Elizabeth ”  in  Massachusetts  over  a  century  ago, 
is  one  of  the  early  American  primitives,  and  has  an  old  plaid  shoulder  shawl 
as  base,  not  the  usual  burlap.  Across  the  bottom  runs  the  legend :  “ELIZABH. 
MY  HOME  A  COTTAGE.”  With  black  background  and  soft  colors,  the  scene 
has  22  human  figures  set  among  the  gardens,  trees,  well  sweep,  sheep,  etc.  The 
cottage,  ( lower  left )  shows  a  slave  woman  of  the  period;  the  home  ( upper 
right )  shows  children  and  pets  on  lawn,  flower  beds  at  left.  This  heirloom,  now 
a  wall  hanging,  is  carefully  preserved  by  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Laise  Phillips,  New 
York,  who  has  groups  of  rural  women  all  over  the  country  making  hooked 
rugs,  using  her  own  new  reversible  method.  Mrs.  Phillips  believes  “Elizabeth” 
had  a  sentimental  turn  of  mind,  as  many  of  the  figures  above  are  in  pairs  or 

holding  hands. 


If  you  have  never  hooked  a  rug, 
large  or  small,  a  pleasant  surprise 
awaits  you.  It  is  simpler  than  you  think, 
once  you  get  the  knack.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  if  at  first  the  loops  slip  off 
your  hook,  or  if  you  think  it  goes  at 
snail’s  pace.  Once  you  have  learned  the 
trick,  hooking  rugs  as  pickup  work,  or 
as  practical  use  of  discarded  cloth 
strips,  can  be  an  economy  as  well  as 
a  hobby.  Here  is  a  rural  talent  worthy 
of  the  name;  especially  when  you  make 
your  own  designs. 

The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  make 
these  cloth  loops  with  the  hook  through 
a  piece  of  burlap  is  to  practice  with  a 
friend.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  the  actual 
process  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
account.  Meanwhile,  let  us  tell  you 
about  materials,  making  the  design,  and 
what  goes  into  a  hooked  rug  along  with 
enthusiasm  and  persistence. 

Bring  to  your  scrap  pile  old  dresses, 
overalls,  wool  pieces  from  coats,  drap¬ 
eries,  etc.  Be  sure  that  pieces  are  strong; 
faded  colors  often  give  a  fine  soft  effect, 
though  bright  colors  are  excellent  also. 
With  strips  from  these  pieces,  you  will 
need  a  hook,  (metal  with  a  wooden 
handle)  and  a  piece  of  stout,  clean 
burlap.  Begin  with  a  small  piece,  per¬ 
haps  to  use  as  a  table  mat,  for  practice. 

We  make  separate  piles  of  our  cloths, 
wools,  cottons  and  silks,  though  silks 
are  best  to  use  only  after  long  practices; 
they  often  fray.  Separate  piles  are 
needed  especially  if  you  are  going  to 
dye  your  goods,  as  some  dyes  are  right 
for  wools,  others  for  cottons  etc.  Have 
all  your  cloth  washed  clean  and  soft. 
Use  nothing  that  will  not  wash. 
Smoother  work  and  better  wear  result 
from  an  all  cotton,  or  an  all  wool  rug. 

Insist  on  a  firm  foundation  burlap. 
Grandmother  sometimes  used  worn 
burlap  bags,  but  a  broken  thread  is  a 
real  mishap,  in  burlap  or  cloth  strips, 
and  is  bound  to  weaken  your  finished 
work,  no  matter  how  well  reinforced. 
Get  a  piece  of  plain  burlap  without  a 
pattern  stamped  on  it;  do  your  own 
designing,  and  have  thus  a  genuine 
hooked  rug  that  is  individual  and  your 
own.  The  rare  old  rug,  pictured  above, 
shows  that  you  may  place  your  figures 
anywhere;  they  do  not  have  to  be 
life-like,  or  in  perspective. 

For  the  beginner,  simple  floral 
patterns,  repeated  or  changed  a  bit,  are 
recommended.  For  instance,  just  make 
three  dots  in  a  triangle,  a  few  inches 
from  the  center  of  your  burlap  piece. 
Around  each  dot  draw  a  circle,  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter.  If  the 


circles  turn  out  to  be  ovals,  good! 
Withing  each  circle,  draw  the  middle 
petals  of  a  rose.  On  the  outside  of  the 
circle,  draw  more  fully  open  petals  to 
complete  the  flower.  If  your  picture 
looks  crude,  remember  that  the  works 
of  master  painters  often  seem  mere 
paint  blotches  when  viewed  closely; 
your  rug  picture  may  prove  quite 
artistic  when  laid  on  the  floor. 

Having  thus  started,  you  may  wish 
to  add  a  few  buds  and  green  leaves, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  drop 
a  bud  or  two  causally  in  the  corners 
of  your  pattern.  These,  with  a  solid 
background  color  (black,  dark  green 
or  brown  are  good),  with  a  border  of 
plain  black,  or  scrolls  or  straight  lines, 
will  make  a  fine  first  design.  If  you 
have  a  natural  gift  for  drawing,  an  old 
log  cabin  set  on  a  green  ground,  with 
flowers  in  front,  a  row  of  hollyhocks 
at  one  side,  perhaps  a  well  and  bucket 
on  the  other,  and  a  barn  in  the  rear, 
make  a  favorite  hooked  rug.  Practice 
suggests  more  ideas  as  you  go  along. 
There  is  no  handicraft  through  which 
we  may  better  learn  how  to  do  than 
by  doing. 

A  frame  for  hooking  rugs  is  not 
needed  except  for  large  rugs.  Others 
may  well  be  made  in  your  lap.  Once 
your  pattern  is  made  on  the  burlap,  your 
hook  procured,  the  strips  made  into 
approximately  half-inch  widths  (heavy 
strips  may  be  narrower) ,  start  work 
by  folding  the  burlap  edges  over  just 
once;  then  baste  a  hem  an  inch  wide 
around  all  sides.  Now  begin  making  the 
hooked  loops.  Hooking  is  the  process 
of  pulling  with  your  hook,  one  loop 
after  the  other  from  below  up  through 
the  burlap,  thus  leaving  the  loops  on 
top.  The  loops  are  made  to  follow  your 
pattern  by  colors,  until  the  entire 
burlap  is  covered. 

Working  from  left  to  right  for  the 
start,  hold  the  strip  in  your  left  hand, 
and  keep  this  strip  below  the  burlap. 
Insert  the  hook  with  the  right  hand 
down  through  the  burlap  from  above 
the  burlap;  catch  the  strip  underneath 
with  the  end  of  the  hook,  and  then 
drap  up  a  loop  of  the  strip  to  the  upper 
side.  This  first  stitch  is  drawn  out  into 
a  short  length;  the  others  on  that  strip 
are  left  on  the  top  as  loops.  For  your 
second  and  third  stitches  (and  so  on) 
repeat  the  hooking  of  loops  close  to 
each  other.  This  makes  a  flat  stitch  on 
the  under  side  of  the  burlap,  and  a  loop 
on  top.  Start  with  a  new  colored  strip, 
when  your  pattern  calls  for  it.  Snip 
both  ends  of  the  finished  strip  on  the 


March  2,  1946 

Winter  at  Glory  Hill 

Here  at  Glory  Hill,  “1800-and  Froze- 
to -Death”  is  a  Winter  that  people  still 
talk  about.  Yet  only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  cold  in  our  valley  town  dropped  to 
50  degrees  below  zero,  42  below  on 
the  hill.  That  was  the  Winter  I  lost 
every  house  plant,  even  those  kept 
beside  the  stove.  So  far,  our  lowest 
temperature  has  been  20  below.  Never¬ 
theless  we  in  the  North  Country  have 
our  season’s  compensations. 

When  eaves  glitter  with  icicles,  and 
snow  makes  a  glorified  Christmas  card 
of  the  landscape,  we  keep  comfortable 
in  our  little  old  early  American  house. 
The  new  sheetiron  stove,  low-built  and 
burning  wood,  heats  up  quickly  and  has 
remarkably  good  circulating  ability.  On 
pleasant  days  the  sun  makes  our  living 
rooms  cheerful  and  cozy.  Paint  and  re¬ 
placements  are  needed  everywhere  but 
a  bit  of  thought  does  wonders.  Yellow 
wallpaper  with  baskets  of  daisies 
solved  the  sitting  room  problem  of 
harmonizing  the  black  piano  with  the 
brown  woodwork.  Matching  gourds  be¬ 
tween  plants  make  festive  windowsills. 
Not  having  Mother  Bee’s  green  thumb, 
I  stick  to  foolproof  ivy,  wandering  jew, 
airplane  plants  and  the  gay  ever  bloom¬ 
ing  lantana. 

Since  writing  last,  Glory  Hill  has 
had  some  changes.  To  give  a  pleasanter 
view  of  the  kitchen  from  the  sitting 
room,  I  aranged  the  former’s  table, 
chairs,  sewing  machine,  radio  and  plant- 
stand  on  the  visible  side,  with  the 
washer  and  cookstove  opposite.  This 
also  improves  the  kitchen  both  in  looks 
and  use.  Its  walls  are  buff,  and  since 
the  woodwork  in  both  rooms  are  brown, 
the  floor  has  a  light  brown  paint. 

The  boys  have  grown.  Norman,  dur¬ 
ing  these  cold  months,  has  hot  school 
lunches,  as  do  the  other  children.  A 
community  rummage  sale  provides  part 
of  the  money  for  this  project;  the  pupils 
pay  six  cents  a  meal  or  furnish  the 
equivalent  in  supplies.  Douglas  now 
goes  to  High  School  in  town.  With 
manual  training  as  part  of  his  course, 
he  has  made  several  things;  a  book¬ 
case  for  his  room  and  a  stool  for  me 
give  us  much  satisfaction.  Our  outdoor 
family  has  increased:  Douglas  has  two 
goats,  Pollyanna,  a  beautiful  Toggen- 
burg,  and  Frosty,  a  part  Nubian  kid. 
Norman  studies  rabbits  with  his  Black 
Satin,  Pinkie  and  Bob  for  observation. 
Of  course  we  have  hens  (mine  are 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  boys’  New 
Hampshires)  and  cats!  Mama-cat’s 
yellow  kittens  are  Sandy  and  Andy. 

Winter  always  brings  the  mail  order 
books  with  their  increasing  lines  of 
hobby  interests.  But  music  is  ever  my 
real  love.  A  volume  of  Strauss  waltzes 
was  a  treasured  Christmas  gift,  difficult 
to  play  but  well  worth  the  effort.  It 
was  not  possible  for  Norman  to  take 
lessons,  so  I  started  him  out  with  a 
primary  instruction  book.  Even  a  little 
music  is  a  joy,  and  one  of  the  few 
things  that  never  fails  us.  This  is  the 
season  when  there  is  time  for  it. 

M.  MC  C.  F. 


Thought  for  Today 

Many  a  letter  reaches  our  desk  that 
we  should  like  to  have  you  see.  But 
occasionally  one  arrives  that  tells  its 
story  in  such  a  quiet,  searching  way 
that  we  feel  we  must  share  it,  so  that 
all  our  readers  may  think  about  it, 
and  perhaps  answer  it.  That  is  why  we 
are  passing  on  to  you  the  questions 
below  which  come  from  a  wife  and 
mother  in  upper  New  York  State.  She 
write: 

Here  I  sit  this  Winter  night;  the 
children  in  bed,  things  placed  just 
right.  My  husband  has  gone  to  the 
store,  you  see;  and  no  one’s  awake — 
only  me.  You  ask  what  I  think  of,  with 
pencil  in  hand?  Of  many  poor  people 
in  a  strange  land.  You  say:  What  of 
that?  Of  course  we  all  care  for  those 
without  coats,  and  feet  all  bare. 

Yet  now  when  I  ask  myself  what  I 
should  do  .  .  .  dear  Lord  in  Heaven, 
I  wish  I  knew.  For  busy  with  children 
and  making  ends  meet,  the  trouble  is 
this:  we  are  poor  too. 

What  is  a  woman  like  me  to  do? 
And  is  it  perhaps  the  same  with  you? 

MRS.  E.  H.  B. 

We  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  hear  from 
those  who  would  like  to  reply.  p.  s. 


Mineral  oil  for  salad  dressing  soaks 
out  a  large  percentage  of  Vitamin  A 
and  other  vitamins  soluble  in  fat,  thus 
depriving  the  body  of  such  benefits. 


upper  side  of  burlap,  so  they  are  even 
with  the  surface  of  your  loops.  Make 
loops  small  and  close  together.  Long 
loops  pull  out,  and  things  catch  in  them. 

Some  people  snip  the  ends  of  all 
loops,  after  a  patch  is  finished,  to  give 
a  plush  effect.  The  ravellings  are  brushed 
out  thoroughly  where  the  loops  are  cut. 
It  will  be  best  not  to  cut  your  loops 
on  your  first  piece,  but  keep  them 
closed;  this  effect  is  attractive. 

Methods  of  following  a  pattern  vary. 
Some  begin  hooking  in  the  center; 
others  make  the  figures  and  then  the 
background;  some  hook  the  border  first. 
To  avoid  puckering  later,  I  always  fill 
in  two  or  three  rows  on  the  edges  all 
around  first;  then  I  do  the  central  motif, 
and  the  background.  Practice  will  show 
what  is  best  for  you,  as  you  develop  this 
old  colonial  rural  talent. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam 


Applique  Table  Set 
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Here  is  a  new,  colorful  and  effective 
table  set  of  center  runner,  four  table 
mats,  and  four  napkins,  using  chintz 
for  applique  corner  designs.  Careful 
directions  for  stitches,  various  materials, 
sizes,  cutting  and  method  may  be  had, 
including  an  extra  idea  for  towels. 

To  obtain  leaflet  with  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  the  above,  simply  write 


for  APPLIQUE  TABLE  SET,  and  en¬ 
close  a  3  cent  stamp  to  cover  mailing 
costs.  If  you  wish  to  order  both  this 
leaflet  and  our  regular  patterns  on 
this  page,  please  use  two  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  for  office  convenience. 
Address  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Woman  and  Home  Department,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Living  with  Angina  Pectoris 

A  Rural  New-Yorker  reader  asked 
recently  for  information  about  angina 
-pectoris.  Others  from  time  to  time  have 
also  asked  about  this  condition.  So  a 
few  words  of  enlightenment  and  truth 
may  be  welcomed  by  many. 

Angina  pectoris  (the  principal  symp¬ 
tom  is  pain,  generally  on  the  left  side 
beneath  the  breast  bone)  is  not  as 
“deadly”  a  disease  as  once  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be.  Careful  living  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  who  should  constantly 
be  under  expert  medical  supervision, 
may  cause  the  attacks  to  cease  entirely 
or  to  occur  infrequently.  No  surgical 
methods — such  as  cutting  a  nerve — are 
ever  resorted  to.  Instead,  when  a  phy¬ 
sician  has  diagnosed  a  condition  as 
angina,  he  tells  the  person  to  live  less 
strenuously — to  take  it  easy,  as  the 
current  expression  is. 

Since  exercise  and  exertion  tend  to 
bring  on  an  attack,  especially  following 
the  taking  of  food,  a  great  deal  of 
rest  is  called  for.  The  patient  should 
not  hurry  through  a  meal;  should  never 
eat'  too  much;  should  avoid  anything 
which  is  difficult  to  digest,  and  should 
make  it  a  practice  to  lie  down  for  a 
little  while  both  before  and  after  eating. 
Worry,  fear,  anxiety,  anger  or  any 
other  emotional  upset,  may  bring  on 
an  angina  attack  for  a  person  subject 
to  this  disease.  So,  too,  will  overwork, 
lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  or  great  excite¬ 
ment,  even  of  a  joyous  nature.  Avoid¬ 
ance  of  all  these  conditions  will  help 
ward  off  suffering. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  sharp,  al¬ 
most  unbearable  pain  which  never  lasts 
long,  but  may  be  terrifying  and  ex¬ 
cruciating  for  a  few  fleeting  seconds? 
It  is  due  to  a  temporary  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  blood  which  reaches 
the  heart.  Just  for  an  instant  the  heart’s 
demand  for  this  life-giving  fluid  is  not 
sufficiently  met.  This  condition  may 
arise  from  hardened  arteries,  or  from 
nervousness  causing  constriction  of  the 
blood  vessels,  or  from  too  low  blood 
pressure. 

A  thorough  medical  examination  may 
reveal  a  remediable  cause.  Therefore, 
any  attack  or  repeated  attacks  of  sharp 
pain  on  the  upper  left  side,  whether  or 
not  it  radiates  down  the  arm  or  into  the 
other  shoulder,  or  even  into  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  should  be  fully  de¬ 
scribed  to  a  competent  physician  who 
may  be  able  to  give  real  relief. 

In  a  following  column,  we  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  hardening  of  the  arteries  (arterio¬ 
sclerosis)  mentioned  above  as  affect¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Tin  ware  has  a  special  cleansing  rou¬ 
tine  all  its  own.  That  dark  tarnish  that 
comes  on  after  the  first  shine  has  gone, 
is  nothing  to  worry  about.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  protection.  Nevertheless, 
old  cookie  sheets,  muffin  and  cake  tins, 
etc.,  that  are  no  longer  sightly,  can  be 
soaked  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water  with 
xk  cup  of  washing  soda  in  it.  Then 
cleanse  with  a  stiff  brush  and  a  soft 
scourer.  Wash  with  hot  suds,  and  dry 
thoroughly  to  avoid  rust. 


Chicken  Pie:  Our  family  never  seems 
to  tire  of  good  old-fashioned  chicken 
pie.  Simmer  a  stew  chicken  until  al¬ 
most  done.  Remove  chicken  and  place 
in  roaster  or  flat  pan.  To  make  a  clear, 
slightly  thick  gravy  for  chicken  pie, 
beat  an  egg  thoroughly,  add  a  little  hot 
chicken  broth  slowly,  and  stir  mixture 
into  remaining  broth. 

Use  your  favorite  baking  powder 
biscuit  recipe  for  the  topping.  Arrange 
small  round  biscuits,  or  cut  them  dia¬ 
mond  shape,  over  the  top  of  chicken 
and  thickened  broth.  Bake  about  25 
minutes  in  a  450  degree  Fahrenheit 
oven. 


PATTERN  4735 — Advance  Easter  features  are  com¬ 
bined  in  this  pretty  frock:  New  shoulder,  sweet¬ 
heart  neckline,  peplum  and  Spring  print.  Blouse  is 
cut  in  one  piece,  no  side  seams,  wrap-and-tie.  Sizes 
12-20.  Size  16,  blouse,  1%  yds.  39-in.;  skirt,  l-% 
yds.  16  cents. 

PATTERN  943 — Cross-stitch  red  strawberries  on  table¬ 
cloths.  Cross-stitch,  5-to-the  inch,  makes  work  fast 
and  colorful.  Transfer  for  8  motifs  10x15  to  114x1% 
inches.  1 1  cents. 


NEW  SPRING  PATTERN  BOOK  is  15  cents. 
NEW  NEEDLECRAET  CATALOG,  15  cents  also 
Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333 
West  80th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Residents  of 
New  York  City  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over 
24  cents). 


CROWN  and  HEADLIGHT  Overalls  look  better  from  the  out¬ 
side.  But  look  at  the  inside  too.  See  how  they’re  put  together 
more  strongly  for  longer  wear.  See  how  the  seams  are  smoother 
for  greater  comfort.  Always  insist  on  CROWN  or  HEADLIGHT 
Brands  in  work  clothes.  They’re  best  inside  and  out.  The  only 
overalls  certified  by  the  United  States  Testing  Company, 
♦Sanforized  Shrunk.  *Less  than  1%  residual  shrinkage 


UNION  MADE 

CROWNrHEADLIGHT 

C Jveralls 

TROUSERS  •  COATS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS 

Cincinnati  Son  Froncitcej; 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  AND  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 
Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 
$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 
Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


DO  YOU  CROCHET  ! 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Sacques,  Bootees,  Bootee  Sets  etc. 
Enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing. 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or 
are  interested  write  us.  , 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER  INC. 

248  W.  Washington  St.,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4603-C,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale’’ 

Monuments,  Markers.  Satis-’-,™ 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  TERMS  I 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Cov,  Dept.  704,  Joliet,  lllinios 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  IXg&Vff 

NEW  2500  watt,  110  V,  60  cy.,  I  phase,  with 
6.5  HP  engine  and  take-off  for  charging  32 
volt  batteries.  Circular  free.  Act  quickly. 

M.  J.  KESTIN  CO.,  225  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  12 


If  1  n  ITflAll  wool.  2-3-4-ply. Dnexcelled  quality.  Free 
Y  A  K  luNsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

X  IxlVllUmoney.  Bartlett  Yarn  Bills.  Box  7,  HarttooyAlB 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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D°&rGarden  10* 

^  Postpaid  for  only 


VERY  SPECIAL — to  Make  New  Friends 
for  Maule' s  Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 
Think  of  getting  all  these  choicest  flower  seeds  for  only 
10c!  You’ll  have  7  leading  Colors  of  Giant  Zinnias,  dahlia- 
flowered,  5  in.  across — 5  Best  Colors  Maule  Giant  Asters, 
chrysanthemum-like — 4  BestKinds  carnation-flow¬ 
ered  Marigolds — 4  Best  Colors  fragrant  Petu¬ 
nias  for  your  garden  and  window  boxes — ALL  20 
postpaid,  in  4  big  25c-Pkts„  for  loads  of  lovely 
flowers  all  summer  and  fall.  Send  Dime  Today! 


Maule’s  Seed 
Book  FREE 

Dependable  descrip¬ 
tions  and  pictures  of 
best  Vegetables  for 
bumper  crops,  new¬ 
est  early  kinds.  Fin¬ 
est  flowers  too.  Send 
postcard,  or  coupon. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule  ,  231  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


(Send  Dollar  Flower  Garden 
No.  4101.  Enclosed  is  10c. 


□  Send  Maule’s 

Seed  Book  FREE. 
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...to  know  that  your  tows  have 
UNIFORM  MILKING... EVERY  DAY! 


There  are  many  kinds  of  milking— hand  and  ma¬ 
chine...  but  there  is  only  one  “magnetic”  milker 
—the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway . . .  that  assures 
uniform,  fast  and  regular  milking  at  all  times.  It  is 
a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  that  your  cows  are  being 
milked  in  the  same  uniform,  correct  way  day  after 
day.  And  the  results  of  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
fast,  uniform  milking  are  wonderful,  too.  Why  not 
talk  it  over  with  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today? 


YES... THERE  ARE  MANY 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  MILKING... 
HAND  OR  MACHINE... BUT 


MAGNETIC  SPEEVWAY 


IS  ALWAYS  FAST. ..UNIFORM 
AND  CORRECT 


PALMS  AND 
KNUCKLES 


AND  FOREFINGER 


FULL  SQUEEZE 


RNGER  AND 
THUMB  KNUCKLE 


DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY  MILKING  TRUCK 


The  De  Laval  Speedway  Milking  Truck  will 
enable  you  to  obtain  the  utmost  efficiency, 
convenience  and  good  results  from  your  De 
Laval  Fast,  Milking  program.  Sold  complete 
with  four  white  enamel  pails  and  De  Laval 
Strip  Cup.  Ruggedly  built . . .  finished  in  dur¬ 
able  white  enamel... and  equipped  with  strong 
rubber-tired  wheels.  It’s  a  must  for  best  milk¬ 
ing.  See  your  De  Laval  Dealer. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  S»„  CHICAGO  6  *  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  19J 


March  2,  1946 


Junior  Farmers 

New  York  State’s  4-H  Club  members 
in  1945  bought  $895,000  worth  of  war 
stamps  and  bonds  and  in  addition  sold 
$670,000  worth  of  the  same  securities. 
A  summary  of  the  past  year’s  activities 
furthering  both  the  war  and  recon¬ 
version  efforts  of  the  Ngw  York  groups, 
shows  that  donations  to  the  Red  Cross 
from  the  farm  boys  and  girls  totaled 
more  than  $13,000,  while  contributions 
to  the  “March  of  Dimes”  amounted  to 
nearly  $20,000.  In  salvaging  efforts,  the 
club  members  collected  151,534  pounds 
of  tin  cans,  994,421  pounds  of  other 
metals,  and  nearly  2%  million  pounds 
of  paper;  plus  8,842  books  for  service 
men.  More  than  10,000  pieces  of  cloth¬ 
ing  were  made  for  the  Red  Cross, 
American  Friends’  Service,  and  similar 
organizations, 

The  rural  youngsters  also  promoted 
the  food  effort  in  a  sizeable  way.  Some 
37,000  grew  gardens  covering  a  total 
of  6,050  acres;  1,300  club  members 
managed  swine  projects  totaling  3,665 
head;  another  4,500  managed  poultry 
flocks  with  an  aggregate  of  559,186 
birds;  and  more  than  5,000  members 
took  care  of  nearly  35,000  dairy  animals. 
At  the  same  time,  1,796  boys  and  634 
girls  were  responsible  for  farm  manage¬ 
ment  activities,  while  their  parents  did 
war  work;  and  429  boys  and  2,983  girls 
carried  on  home  activities. 

Clifford  Cook  of  Burke,  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y.,  wore  the  winner’s  smile 
as  he  received  from  President  Herbert 
H.  Dodge  the  New  York  Ayrshire 
Federation’s  trophy  as  the  outstanding 
4-H  Ayrshire  Club  member  in  New 
York  in  1945.  Following  the  presen¬ 
tation  ceremony,  several  4-H  Club 
members  who  are  now  owners  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  herds  were  introduced.  The  17 
county  champions  in  New  York  have 
spent  a  total  of  85  years  in  4-H  Club 
work,  or  an  average  of  five  years  for 
each.  They  own  a  total  of  255  Ayrshires, 
an  average  of  15  each. 

There  are  four  4-H  Clubs  that  have 
their  headquarters  in  the  town  of 
Centereach,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
They  are  all  active  and  have  made  some 
excellent  records.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  exceptional  community  interest 
in  4-H  Club  work  is  due  to  the  hard 
work  and  efficient  efforts  of  their  local 
leader,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Griffith.  She  keeps 
them  all  busy  and  active,  and  this 
helps  everyone  concerned. 


David  Engman  of  Concord,  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  exhibited,  at  the  98th 
annual  Boston  Poultry  Show,  the  best 
female,  a  Rhode  Island  Red.  The  best 
bantam  was  a  pullet  exhibited  by  Clark 
R.  Bordeaux  of  Barre,  Worcester 
County. 

The  best  piece  of  homemade  poultry 
equipment  was  a  homemade  electric 
brooder  made  by  Russell  Bowie  of 
Millis,  Norfolk  County.  The  sweepstakes 
on  eggs  resulted  in  a  tie  between  two 
Plymouth  County  boys,  John  Savage 
of  Norwell  and  Stanley  Getchell  of 
Bridgewater.  Each  had  a  score  of  96% 
points  out  of  a  possible  100.  A  total 
of  180  birds,  30  dozen  eggs,  and  15 
pieces  of  homemade  poultry  equipment 
were  exhibited  by  75  different  4-H  Club 
members.  The  Red  Rooster  Club  of 
Saugus,  Essex  County,  won  first  place 
on  its  educational  exhibit. 

Ten  county  teams  and  a  total  of  41 
individuals  took  part  in  the  Junior 
Poultry  Judging  contest  for  those  4-H 
boys  and  girls  under  15  years  of  age. 
This  contest  was  won  by  Berkshire 
County,  having  as  team  members,  Ann 
Rahm,  Dorothy  Whitaker,  and  Stanley 
Piatkowski,  all  of  Great  Barrington. 
Worcester  County  was  second,  and 
Barnstable  County  was  third.  The  three 
highest  individuals  were:  Stanley 
Piatkowski,  and  Henry  Fregeon', 
Salem;  and  Howard  Maxcy,  East  Fox- 
boro. 

In  the  senior  contest  for  those  4-H 
Club  members  over  15  years  of  age, 
there  were  nine  county  teams  and  two 
teams  from  Connecticut,  a  total  of  50 
individuals.  The  Essex  County  team  con¬ 
sisting  of  Bruce  Waybright,  Arthur 
Milley,  and  Clifford  Harris,  all  of 
Saugus,  was  the  winning  team  with 


1,999  points  out  of  2,400.  The  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  team  was  second,  and 
Hampden  County,  Mass.,  team  placed 
third.  Bill  Austin  and  Charles  Austin, 
both  from  Fairfield  County,  Conn., 
placed  first  and  second  as  individuals. 
Bruce  Waybright  of  Saugus  was  high 
man  for  Massachusetts.  Second  and 
third  high  men  from  Massachusetts  were 
Lewis  Schaeneman,  East  Long  Meadow, 
and  Charles  Carlson,  Westfield. 


In  Franklin  County,  Maine,  the 
Wilson  Valley  Whistlers  4-H  Club, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Caroline 
Douglas,  held  their  second  meeting  at 
the  Red  Schoolhouse,  with  nine  members 
present  and  one  visitor.  This  club 
voted  to  pay  50  cent  dues  each  for  the 
year  and  to  raise  $10.00  for  a  special 
fund  by  giving  some  kind  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  All-American  Club  of  New 
Sharon  met  at  the  home  of  Kenneth 
Fletcher.  Seven  members  were  present. 
The  Skillful  Workers  of  Fairbanks  re¬ 
cently  held  their  fifth  meeting.  After  a 
business  meeting  at  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  voted  to  collect  clothing  for  the 
clothing  drive,  the  sewing  girls  cut  out 
a  dress  by  a  pattern  and  the  cooking 
girls  made  muffins  and  potato  salad. 

The  Big  Lake  4-H  Club  of  West 
Princeton,  Washington  County,  held  its 
first  meeting  at  the  home  of  the  new 
leader,  Mrs.  Donald  George.  Officers 
were  elected  and  plans  were  made  for 
the  coming  year.  New  officers  are  as 
follows:  President,  Margery  Sprague; 
vice-president,  Joyce  Libby;  secretary. 
Margaret  Carle;  color  bearer,  Betty 
Edgerly;  reporter,  Gloria  Stewart;  cheer 
leaders,  Eleanor  Bawn,  and  Joyce 
Libby. 

With  the  Fryeburg  Fair  in  mind  for 
next  Fall,  several  boys  and  girls  from 
Oxford  County  have  enrolled  in  a  4-H 
Baby  Beef  project.  Paul  Wadsworth  of 
Hiram,  will  have  charge  of  this  cattle 
project.  In  the  meantime,  plans  are 
being  made  to  hold  meetings  for  baby 
beef  members  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  Tl.jse  enrolled  in  Oxford  County 
are  Charles  Dunn,  Brownfield;  Edwin 
Bumpus,  Albany;  Albert  Smith,  Bethel; 
Charles  and  Lester  Hammond,  Hiram; 
and  Nancy  Benson,  West  Paris. 


Raymond  W.  Lloyd,  supervisor  of  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  at  Quakertown, 
Bucks  County,  told  the  Pennsylvania 
Swine  Breeders  Association  that  a  10 
per  cent  discount  should  be  made  by 
breeders  on  all  animals  sold  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  4-H  Clubs  and  FFA  boys.  Lloyd 
said  this  would  help  advance  swine 
breeding  and  production  in  the  State 
and  help  center  more  attention  on  pure¬ 
bred  animals.  He  also  urged  th§  six 
different  swine  breeder  associations  to 
hold  an  annual  show  for  4-H  and  FFA 
members,  and  to  provide  prizes  in¬ 
cluding  purebred  swine  for  the  winners. 

M.  M.  Smith,  reviewing  eight  years’ 
work  with  4-H  pig-feeding  clubs  in 
Lancaster  County,  told  the  swine  breed¬ 
ers  that  pig-feeding  projects  were  the 
most  popular  of  all  4-H  agricultural 
activities,  and  that  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  interest  by  swine  breeders 
locally,  most  members  were  compelled 
to  use  grade  pigs.  Smith  declared  that 
“4-H  Pig  Club  work  is  one  of  the 
proving  grounds  for  swine  breeders 
of  the  State.”  d. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  . .  4.00 

Farm  Animals 

Dorothy  C.  Hogner .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Saies  ^Tcix  ) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Hardendorf  brothers,  Warren,  holding,  and  Willard,  are  shown  with  one 
of  their  high  producing  grade  Jerseys  on  the  family  farm  in  Sharon,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.  These  boys  were  formerly  prominent  in  4-H  Club  work,  and 
have  found  the  experience  helpful  in  feeding  and  caring  for  their  good  herd 

of  cows. 
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The 

RITE-WAY 

milking  method 


will  help  protect  her  udder 
.  .  .  get  more  milk 


Fast  milking  is  as  protective  as  it  is 
profitable,  when  you  use  a  Rite- Way 
milker.  Its  gentle,  natural,  calf-like 
milking  action  pleases  the  cow  —  stim¬ 
ulates  top  production  —  helps  prolong 
the  cow's  milking  life. 

Rite- Way  tapered  inflations  massage  the 
teats  upward  between  suction  strokes, 
aid  circulation,  help  protect  the  teats 
and  tender  udder  tissues.  The  simple 
Rite-Way  pulsator  assures  balanced 
pulsations.  The  transparent  milk  tube 
tells  you  instantly  when  a  cow  is  milked. 

More  than  100,000  dairy  farmers  use 
the  Rite-Way  milking  method.  If  you 
want  more  milker  for  less  money,  see 
your  nearest  Rite- Way  dealer.  Write 
us  for  his  name  and  a  free  booklet  on 
Rite-Way  Fast  Milking. 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  BELMONT  AVE.,  Dept.  R,  CHICAGO  13,  ILL. 
Branches:  Syracuse.  N.Y.;  Okla.  City,  Okla. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Coast  Distr.:  Rudiger  Lang  Co.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 

In  Canada:  Massey- Harris  Company,  Ltd. 


Ask  your  Bite-Way  dealer  about  the  new  Rite-Way  Cream 
Separator  and  the  new  Rite-Way  Electric  Water  Heater. 


Grain  Feeding  for  Dairy 
Cows 

(Continued  from  page  204) 

sential,  even  for  high  production.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  amount  of  concen¬ 
trate  feed  needed  to  maintain  maxi¬ 
mum  milk  yield  may  not  always  be 
the  most  profitable  practice  to  follow, 
it  should  be  noted  that  most  roughage 
and  pasture  alone  cannot  long  support 
even  good  production.  However,  in  no 
way  do  I  mean  to  minimize  the  value 
and  economy  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  proper  use  of  improved 
pastures  and  best  quality  hay,  because 
they  can  materially  improve  health  and 
also  lower  the  amount  of  grain  needed 
in  any  dairy  herd. 

Grain  Feeding 

You  will  remember  that  from  time 
to  time  I  have  discussed  some  of  the 
progress  reports  at  various  experiment 
stations  that  I  have  visited,  concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  grain  feeding  to 
milk  production.  As  a  result  of  these 
studies  definite  recommendations  have 
been  made  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  relative 
to  the  most  suitable  amount  of  grain 
allowance  for  dairy  cows  based  on 
varying  prices  of  grain  and  milk.  These 
suggestions  are  founded  on  averages  of 
numerous  tests  at  10  different  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  therefore  they  serve 
as  a  good  general  guide.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  the  recom¬ 
mended  amounts,  as  applied  to  the 
entire  lactation  period,  because,  as  all 
dairy  farmers  know,  feeding  a  high 
producing  cow  or  heifer  a  large  allow¬ 
ance  of  grain  shortly  after  calving  is 
inviting  trouble.  Also,  toward  the 
latter  phase  of  the  milking  cycle,  as 
a  pregnant  female  approaches  her 
drying  off  period,  she  will  need  more 
than  the  average  poundage  of  grain 
recommended  from  these  feeding  tests. 
The  individual  feeding  needs  and 
knowing  the  cows  is  also  a  .necessary 
observance  at  all  times  for  both  general 
and  udder  health.  But  with  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  following  economic  ratios 
suggested  between  grain  and  milk  are 
significant  and  of  value.  Detailed  tables 
giving  all  the  average  variants  be¬ 
tween  milk  of  different  butter  fat 
tests  and  yields,  and  the  best  amounts 
of  grain  to  feed  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  dairy  department  of  your 
state  agricultural  college  or  experi¬ 
ment  station. 

These  recommendations  for  grain 
feeding  are  based  on  the  daily  use  of 
18  pounds  of  good  hay  or  its  equivalent 
per  1,000  pounds  of  cow  body,  weight. 
This  means  that  a  cow  weighing  1,200 
pounds  should  receive  a  daily  rough- 
age  ration  of  21.6  pounds  of  good  hay, 
or  12  pounds  of  good  hay  and  about 
30  pounds  of  silage  in  addition  to  her 
grain.  It  should  be  remembered,  when 
these  computations  are  applied  to  cows 
on  pasture,  that  excellent  grazing  will 
support  a  daily  production  up  to  30 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk;  good 
pasture  is  satisfatory  for  a  yield  of 
about  20  pounds  of  this  test  milk,  and 
fair  pasture  only  10  pounds.  These 
amounts  should  therefore  be  deducted 
from  the  total  pasture  milk  yield  being 
considered  and  the  remainder  used  as 
a  guide  for  the  most  suitable  grain  al¬ 
lowance.  As  an  illustration,  if  a  cow 
is  producing  40  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  daily  on  good  pasture,  then  20 
pounds  of  this  milk  is  properly  taken 
care  of  by  the  pasture.  Based  on  the 
averages  of  the  experiments  mentioned, 
the  most  economical  amount  of  grain 
to  feed  for  the  remaining  20  pounds 
of  milk,  provided  milk  and  feed  are 
the  same  price  per  hundred  pounds, 
would  be  6.36  pounds  of  grain  daily. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  Winter  feeding 
the  total  milk  yield  should  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  grain  feeding  because 
the  roughage  fed  would,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  be  just  about  enough  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  meet  the  body  requirements  of 
a  dairy  cow.  The  most  profitable  daily 
allowance  of  grain  to  give  a  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  40  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk 
at  the  prices  mentioned,  under  Winter 
feeding  conditions,  is  14.3  pounds. 

Let  us  consider  the  most  profitable 
grain  feeding  allowance  for  a  1,200 
pound  cow  giving  40  pounds  of  milk 
testing  3.5  per  cent  butterfat,  as  com¬ 
puted  from  these  tests  in  relation  to 
various  prices  of  grain  and  milk,  for 
both  Summer  and  Winter  feeding,  as¬ 
suming  this  cow  is  properly  provided 
with  either  good  pasture,  or  good  hay 
and  silage.  If  100  pounds  of  grain  cost 
one  and  one-half  times  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  100  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk,  she  should  be  fed  5.4  pounds  of 
grain  when  on  pasture,  and  12.3  pounds 
of  grain  during  the  Winter.  If  grain 
is  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  milk 
price,  then  her  best  pasture  allowance 
is  6.3  pounds,  and  for  Winter  feeding 

13.3  pounds  of  grain.  Assuming  that 
grain  is  three-fourths  the  price  of  milk, 
her  pasture  grain  fed  daily  should  be 

7.3  pounds,  and  during  the  Winter  16.3 
pounds.  When  grain  feed  is  only  one- 
half  the  price  of  milk,  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  feed  this  cow  nine  pounds  of 
grain  daily  when  she  is  on  good  pasture, 
and  19.4  pounds  during  the  Winter. 

Regardless  of  price  differentials,  there 
is  one  general  rule  that  is  always 
profitable  to  follow,  and  that  is,  it 
pays  to  feed  the  good  cows  well  and 
send  the  poor  producers  to  the  butcher. 


May  Lurk  in  Your  Barn 


If  your  daily  feed  ration  does  not  Contain 
all  essential  mineral  elements,  your  herd 
may  be  menaced  by: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER".  .  .  Lack  of  essential 
mineral  elements  needed  by  livestock  for 
sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peak  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction. 

You  can  help  protect  your  dairy  cows  and 
other  stock  from  the  health  and  profit-rob¬ 
bing  effects  of  "Hidden  Hunger”  by  giving 
them  regular,  year-round  supplementary 
feedings  of  NEAR’S  MinRaltone.  .  .  Min- 
Raltone  guards  against  "Hidden  Hunger” 
because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D),  many  of  which 
may  be  lacking  in  homegrown  and  pre¬ 
pared  feed  rations. 

Near's  WUNRALTOy* 

I  ▼  *  With  VITAMIN  D  ^ 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

MinRaltone,  fed  regularly,  will  safeguard  your  stock 
against  "Hidden  Hunger”  and  so  help  them  to  attain 
and  keep  rugged  health  and  freedom  from  weakening 
diseases.  Write  for  complete  information  and  litera¬ 
ture  about  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary 
stock  feeding. 

A** 

MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO*,  Inc*,  binghamton,  n.y 


•/ 

Established  1899 


A  clear  case  of  LAZY  INSIDE 


Several  months  on  dry  feed  con¬ 
tribute  to  aggravated  cases  of 
lazy  insides.  They  always  mean 
a  slump  in  production. 

It  isn’t  hard  to  see  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  for  this 
well-known  condition.  Its  tonics 
pep  up  appetite  and  stimulate 
body  functions.  It  also  supplies 
minerals  and  vitamin  D. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the 
Tonic  cows  on  the  Research 
Farm  give  as  much  as  a  34  lb. 
more  milk  per  lb.  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed  is  because  they  virtually 
never  go  off  feed  and  off  pro¬ 
duction.  Get  Stock  Tonic  from 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

Dr.  Hess  STOCK  TONIC 

Research  Farm  Tested 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Hulled  Oats  for  Pigs 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  best 
method  of  feeding  10  weeks  old  pigs, 
with  the  following  grains:  hulled  oats, 
cracked  corn  and  alfalfa  meal,  used 
with  a  good  mixture  of  minerals?  In 
what  proportion  should  I  mix  these 
feeds,  and  how  much  should  I  feed 
per  day  per  head?  Is  it  advisable  to 
mix  the  mineral  with  the  grain,  or 
should  it  be  given  separate?  How  long 
should  it  take  to  get  these  pigs  to 
weigh  200  lbs.?  b.  l.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

Hulled  oats  are  very  good  to  feed 
young  pigs,  but  they  are  usually  too 
expensive.  However,  if  you  have  them 
on  hand,  they  can  be  used  satisfactorily 
in  the  ratio  of  30  lbs.  hulled  oats,  60 
lbs.  cracked  corn,  and  10  lbs.  alfalfa 
meal.  This  will  be  an  excellent  mixture 
to  feed  to  your  pigs.  It  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  a  good  mineral  mixture 
available  at  all  times  in  a  separate  con¬ 
tainer.  While  minerals  are  sometimes 
mixed  directly  with  the  feed,  such 
forced  feeding  as  a  rule  is  not  as 
effective  as  when  the  pigs  are  allowed 
to  help  themselves.  Several  tests  at 
different  experiment  stations  have 
shown  that  100  pounds  of  hulled  oats, 
when  fed  to  pigs,  are  worth  about  40 
per  cent  more  than  corn  when  sub¬ 
stituted  pound  for  pound  in  the  ration. 
If  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  have  all 
they  will  eat  two  or  three  times  per 
day,  or  better  still,  are  allowed  to  have 
this  mixture  in  self-feeders,  they 
should  attain  a  weight  of  200  pounds 
when  they  are  between  five  and  six 
months  old. 


Mangels  for  Dairy  Cows 

Some  of  my  friends  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  mangels  as  a  dairy 
feed,  to  replace  or  to  be  used  with  en¬ 
silage.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this  particular  type  of  feed  and  its  value 
to  dairy  cattle?  J.  f.  k. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Compared  on  a  pound  for  pound  feed¬ 
ing  basis,  corn  silage  is  more  economi¬ 
cal  as  a  succulent  roughage  than 
mangels.  It  best  to  feed  the  roots  either 
chopped  or  sliced  to  prevent  possible 
choking.  However,  cows  like  mangels, 
and  the  effect  on  their  system  is  favor¬ 
able.  When  mangels  are  fed  to  replace 
part  of  the  silage,  it  usually  results  in 
increased  production.  Mangels  can  be 
used  satisfactorily  to  replace  either 
part  or  all  of  the  succulent  roughage. 
They  keep  well  in  storage.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  not  causing  off  flavors 


and  odors  in  milk  such  as  are  sometimes 
produced  by  rutabagas  and  turnips. 

A  comparison  of  mangels  on  a  di¬ 
gestible  basis  with  corn  silage  shows 
that  they  contain  a  little  over  nine  per 
cent  dry  matter  as  contrasted  with 
slightly  over  28  per  cent  for  corn  silage. 
The  digestible  protein  contained  in 
these  feeds  is  approximately  the  same, 
about  one  per  cent.  However,  due  to 
the  fact  that  mangels  contain  an  aver¬ 
age  of  7.3  per  cent  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  as  compared  with  18.7  per  cent 
for  the  corn  silage,  it  can  be  seen  that 
mangels  contain"  a  higher  ratio  of  pro¬ 
tein. 


Fitting  Ration  for  Dry  Cow 

Could  you  please  advise  me  on  how 
to  fatten  my  cow  up  a  little?  This  cow 
is  due  to  freshen  about  the  first  of 
April.  j.  k. 

Onondaga  County,  New  York 

A  good  fitting  ration  for  dry  cows 
and  heifers  can  be  made  by  mixing 
thoroughly  300  lbs.  ground  corn,  300 
lbs.  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
and  100  lbs.  of  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal.  If  good  quality  hay  is 


available,  it  should  be  fed  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  not  less  than  two  pounds  daily 
for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight. 
If  corn  silage  is  also  fed,  then  use  one 
pound  of  good  quality  hay  and  three 
pounds  of  corn  silage  for  each  100 
pounds  of  body  weight.  During  the 
pasture  season,  good  forage  can  take 
the  place  of  the  roughages  mentioned. 

Feed  enough  of  the  fitting  ration  to 
put  the  cow  in  good  flesh,  using  about 
all  she  will  clean  up  twice  daily.  This 
will  probably  average  about  four  to 
five  pounds  of  concentrate  mixture  per 
day. 


Mare  is  Fretful 

I  purchased  a  mare  recently, 
about  15  years  old,  a  light  chunk,  well 
fleshed  and  to  all  apperances  serviceably 
sound.  She  has  good  teeth  and  is  an 
excellent  feeder.  I  did  not  use  her  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  She  was  very  nice 
to  handle  in  the  stable  and  ran  quietly 
with  the  other  horses  in  pasture.  When 
I  hitched  her  to  cultivate  corn,  she 
started  out  all  right,  slightly  fast,  but 
did  not  make  a 'bad  move  of  any  kind. 
She  fretted  a  little  and  seemed  nervous, 
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so  I  unhitched  her  for  the  day.  The 
next  time  I  used  her,  I  thought  to 
wear  her  down  a  little  and  used  her 
until  she  was  quite  warmed  up.  She 
became  faster  and  more  fretful  as  she 
warmed  up,  and  then  when  turning 
around  at  the  end  of  the  rows,  would 
attempt  to  run  and  finally  began  to 
bounce  up  in  the  rear  and  squeal. 
Do  you  think  she  has  some  kind  of 
disease,  or  could  she  be  trained  to  work 
good  on  the  turns?  l.  m.  x. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 

It  is  possible  that  this  mare  has  been 
spoiled  when  young  by  being  abused, 
especially  when  making  turns  at  the  end 
of  a  row.  I  believe  this  is  the  situation 
rather  than  any  disease  factor.  You 
might  try  putting  close-set  blinders  on 
her  bridle  and  see  if  this  would  be  of 
any  benefit.  Work  her  quietly  on  the 
turns,  and  for  a  few  days  try  leading 
her  around  them. 


Horse  Does  not  Shed 

Am  asking  for  advice  on  a  horse 
shedding,  as  my  horse  does  not  shed 
right.  She  gets  oats  and  bran,  two 
quarts,  three  times  a  day,  and  mixed 
hay.  f.  G.  w. 

Maine 

To  stimulate  and  assist  shedding,  it 
is  a  good  practice  in  the  late  Winter 
and  early  Spring  to  feed  a  double 
handful  of  linseed  oil  meal  on  each 
feed  of  the  horse.  If  this  is  started 
early,  they  will  shed  more  readily  in 
the  Spring.  At  this  time  horses  especi¬ 
ally  need  a  little  protein,  and  the  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  if  fed  as  suggested,  will 
supply  enough.  Keep  salt  available  be¬ 
fore  horses  in  the  form  of  a  special 
salt  block  or  extra  feed  box  at  all  times. 


Treating  Cow  Pox 

I  am  asking  for  information  in  the 
treating  of  cow  pox.  Last  Winter  I 
wrote  you  of  the  trouble  I  was  having 
with  milk,  and  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  advice.  It  did  the  trick.  j.  h. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

Cow  pox  can  be  readily  transmitted 
from  one  animal  to  another  on  the 
hands  of  a  milker.  If  a  cow  is  affected 
with  this  ailment,  it  is  better  to  put 
her  on  the  end  of  the  string  and  milk 
last.  A  treatment  that  is  often  effective 
is  to  wash  the  affected  area  of  the 
udder  and  teats  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  but  especially  following  milking, 
with  a  solution  made  from  one-half 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  one 
pint  of  water.  R.  w.  D. 


Oxen  on  the  Newton  homestead,  Elmer  Newton  at  the  plow;  Quechee,  Vt. 


to  get 
all  the 
MILK 


The 

SURGE 

MILKER 


Only  the  Surge  milks  with  a  stimulating,  automatic 
downward  and  forward  TUG  &  PULL  that  holds  the 
teat  cups  down  where  they  belong.  That  allows  the 
milk  to  flow  freely . . .  that  enables  the  Surge  to  milk  the 
cows  dry  with  no  help  from  you. 

That  is  why  more  and  more  people  are  demanding  Surge 
Milkers . . .  that  is  why  constantly  increasing  production 
can’t  quite  catch  up  with  the  demand.  ..that’s  why  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  wait  just  a  little  longer  and  get  a  Surge. 

A  modern  machine  is  a  better  investment 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y.,  Dept.  3073, 842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.Y. 


FREE!  This  Helpful  Book 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  3073 
842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  and  without  obligation,  a 
copy  of  your  new  book  giving  facts  about 
the  modern  Surge  Milker. 


State _ 


(Surge  x 


CHICAGO  •  SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 
HOUSTON  •  TORONTO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY 


Although  calving  is  a  normal  function  of  a  ^ 
dairy  cow,  the  ordeal  is  a  critical  one  in  the 
animal’s  health  cycle.  Why?  Just  because 
the  modern  cow  does  not  lead  a  normal  life.  The 
drive  for  milk  production  .  .  .  forcing  with  rich, 
hard-to-digest  diet,  often  leaves  a  greatly  low¬ 
ered  stamina  and  resistance  with  which  to  face 
the  production  of  healthy  offspring. 

There  is  special  need  for  conditioning  the  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion  and  assimilation  so  that  vigor 
will  be  equal  to  the  job  of  successful  calving.  Few 
freshening  cows  are  so  sturdy  but  what  the  Iron 
and  Iodine,  the  Calcium  and  Phosphorus  of  Kow- 
Kare  are  a  valuable  asset  by  way  of  promoting 
better  blood,  improved  bone  and  body  structure, 
and  smoother  functioning  of  appetite  and  diges¬ 
tion.  Add  to  this  the  1700  U.S.P.  units  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  per  feeding  (2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls)  that  Kow-  Kare  supplies,  and 
you  have  a  feed  supplement  that 
fits  naturally  into  your  feeding 
procedure.  Kow-Kare,  $1.25  and 
65^  sizes  at  feed,  drug  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores. 


Keep  your  Dairy  Barn 
Medicine  Chest  stocked 
with  KOW-KARE,  BAG 
BALM  and  BAG  BALM 
DILATORS  ...  to  meet 
health  emergencies. 


Put  Kow-Kare  to  Work 

for  Better  Feeding  < 

Good  feed  is  only  half  the 
battle.  Turning  the  feed  into 
milk  and  in  raising  stronger 
calves  calls  for  “well  oiled” 
organs  of  digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation,  and  for  good,  rich 
blood.  Use  Kow-Kare  to  pro¬ 
mote  productive  vigor. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9,  Lyndonvllle,  Vermont 
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LOUSE  KILLER 


SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK  PLUS  10% 


Here’s  a  louse  powder  that  really  kills  lice — so 
completely  that  we  can  make  this  sweeping  guar¬ 
antee  of  results — and  with  3-spot  application  as 
indicated  above;  along  spine,  between  hind  legs 
and  on  brisket.  Handy  sifter  top 
can  makes  for  ease  of  applica¬ 
tion.  For  use  on  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  goats,swine,sheep  and 
poultry.  Full  directions  on 
each  can.  LOUSE-CHASE 
does  not  lose  strength  if 
carried  from  one  season 
to  another.  Large  farm 
size  can  $1.00  postpaid 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


Graylawn  Farms, 
Inc.,  Dept.  R 
Orleans,  Vt. 


I9USE-  CHASE 


if  keep 

I  your  CALVES 

K»c/S£L  LyourM/LK 


Profit  /Jfil' 

BOTH  WAYS 
f/re  <%fycCe  way 


Why  feed  your  Icalves  high-priced  milk  when 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 


7*ezt*n(a£f  7/leat 

7^evm(a£f3i£aAe4 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
"dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes  . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 900K  iHOKtoJI 

Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the  /RA,SEi 
low  cost  way.  of  raising  better 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today!  /CAlvts; 


Dvnco  nn  5425  w.  roosevelt  road 

n  I  UL  tt  UU.  .  CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 


Order  NowssbApril 


Silo  materials,  under  present  chaotic  conditions, 
cannot  possibly  bo  back  to  normal  supply  in  time 
tor  this  season.  Hut  we  can  GUARANTEE — to 
first  comers  —  a  few  hundred  White  Pine  Silos, 
built  with  HARDER  QUALITY,  at  HARDER 
low  prices,  early  delivery.  Every  HARDER  con¬ 
struction  feature  in  these  silos  carries  the  HARDER 
guarantee. 


Protect  Yourself  — 
Get  your  order  in  Now  — 
don't  delay  —  write. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  B 

Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Robert  C.  Lott,  Aspers,  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Adams  County  Fruit 
Growers  Association  at-  the  recent 
annual  meeting  at  Biglerville.  About 
350  fruit  growers,  the  largest  number 
ever  recorded,  attended.  Glenn  Slay- 
baugh,  Gettysburg,  was  named  vice- 
president  and  Ralph  Tyson,  Biglerville, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  all-day  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  growers  was  featured  by 
a  discussion  of  new  fungicides  and  in¬ 
secticides  coming  to  market.  As  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  for  the  luncheon,  the 
growers  heard  Truman  Nold,  executive 
secretary  for  the  National  Apple  In¬ 
stitute  talk  on  “The  Consumer  Is  Still 
the  Boss.” 


The  new  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
Indiana  County  potato  growers  meet¬ 
ing  are  Irvin  Brehm,  Marchand,  presi¬ 
dent;  Lewis  Stutzman,  Homer  City,  vice- 
president;  Clark  C.  Pollock,  Marion 
Center,  secretary,  and  as  directors,  R. 
B.  Stutzman,  Vintondale;  Ralph  Hicks, 
Smicksburg;  Robert  Wagner,  New 
Florence;  H.  W.  Stonebraker,  Indiana; 
Guy  Stutzman,  Indiana;  Russel  Crago, 
Homer  City;  Paul  Overdorff,  Brush 
Valley;  J.  B.  Blakley,  Shelocta;  and 
Henry  Kim,  Blairsville.  William  D. 
Goughnour,  Indiana,  was  named  mana¬ 
ger.  Operators  of  three  cooperative 
spray  rings  announced  additional  grow¬ 
ers  can  receive  this  service  and  also 
revealed  the  plan  to  include  DDT  with 
Bordeaux  sprays  for  the  first  six  or 
seven  applications.  The  spray  ring 
operators  are:  J.  H.  Alter,  Homer 
City;  Ralph  Nichol,  Marion  Center;  and 
H.  M.  Travis,  Smicksburg. 


As  president  of  the  Erie  County  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Co-op.,  Bruce  Batchelor, 
Edinboro,  had  the  honor  of  announcing 
the  arrival  of  a  heifer  calf,  the  first 
calf  in  the  artificial  breeding  program 
in  his  county.  A  purebred  Guernsey 
breeder,  Mr.  Batchelor  announced  that 
the  test  tube  heifer  is  out  of  Sunset 
Pointer’s  Lady,  which  was  champion 
cow  at  the  Wattsburg  Fair  in  1944  and 
1945. 


April  16  has  been  fixed  as  the  date 
for  the  sale  conducted  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hereford  Breeders  Association,  to 
be  held  at  Waynesburg.  a.  h.  i. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Sixty-five  consignors  sent  196  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  through  the  Earlville 
February  sale.  These  were  displayed 
before  an  audience  of  700  Holstein 
breeders,  78  of  whom  left  $40,746  with 
the  cashier  within  30  minutes  after  the 
ending  of  the  sale.  The  following  are 
average  prices:  89  milking  animals, 
$342;  17  bred  heifers,  $250;  nine  open 
heifers,  $173;  eight  males,  $308;  seven 
calves  over  three  months,  $100;  and  28 
orphan  calves,  $50;  general  average:  $303. 

The  heaviest  buyers  were: 
Thomas  N.  Nagle,  Webster,  10  head, 
$4,400;  Charles  McCrodden,  Wyan- 
danch,  11  head,  $3,230;  Donald  O. 
Baucus,  Melrose,  six  head,  $1,745;  Julius 
Westheimer,  Middleburg,  11  head, 
$1,425;  Edward  T.  Wilson,  Oriskany 
Falls,  12  head,  $1,351;  Floyd  J.  Thomas, 
Hop  Bottom,  Pa.,  five  head,  $1,385; 
Marshall  Brothers,  Ithaca,  four  head, 
$1,350;  A.  S.  Rawlings,  Ellisburg,  four 
head,  $1,170;  G.  D.  Steinhauser,  Phelps, 
three  head,  $1,140;  Paul  Smith,  Newark 
Valley,  six  head,  $1,125.  j.  r.  p. 


Tuberculosis  in  Swine 

A  recent  report  from  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Assn,  shows  that 
there  was  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
swine  tuberculosis  last  year.  Based  on 
slaughter  receipts  at  packing  plants 
under  Federal  inspection,  this  means 
that  one  hog  in  every  14  slaughtered 
had  tuberculosis  lesions.  Such  pork  is, 
of  course,  condemned,  and  consequently 
represents  a  heavy  financial  loss  to 
farmers  that  raise  hogs. 

Research  investigations  show  that 
chickens,  one  year  old  or  over,  are  the 
chief  spreaders  of  tuberculosis  to  swine, 
although  some  of  it  is  still  due  to  the 
small  amount  of  bovine  infection  that 
is  remaining.  For  this  reason,  it  is  best 
to  keep  poultry  out  of  hog  lots  and 
fields,  not  to  pasture  hogs  and  cattle 
together,  and  also  dispose  of  birds  at 
the  close  of  their  first  laying  year,  un¬ 
less  they  can  be  kept  away  from  the 
hog  herd. 


Feeding  Pregnant  Sows 

What  additional  feed  must  I  give 
pregnant  sows  to  what  I  am  feeding 
them  now?  I  feed  each  sow  about  two 
pounds  of  the  following,  morning  and 
night,  with  about  eight  quarts  of  skim- 
milk.  The  mixture  used  is  made  up  of: 
580  lbs.  wheat  standard  middlings:  1,000 
lbs.  yellow  corn  meal;  100  lbs.  alfalfa 
meal,  low  fibar;  100  lbs.  41  per  cent 
protein,  soybean  oil  meal;  180  lbs.  meat 
scraps,  55  per  cent  protein;  80  lbs. 
ground  limestone;  and  10  lbs.  iodized 
salt.  r.  j.  f. 

The  feed  you  are  using  for  your  sows 
seems  very  good.  The  only  suggestion 
would  be  to  reduce  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  from  80  to  10  pounds,  and  also 
add  10  pounds  of  steamed  bone  meal. 
If  you  give  them  the  skimmilk  and 
whatever  of  this  mixture  they  will 
clean  up  twice  daily,  turning  them  to 
good  pasture  this  Summer,  they  should 
stay  in  good  condition  and  produce 
good  strong  litters  of  pigs. 


HINMAN  'l/atuewt  Ml LKERS 


That  is  why  so  many  of  America’s  finest  dairy  herds  are 
Hinman  milked.  Their  owners  know  that  they  can  entrust 
valuable  udders  to  the  gentle-acting  Hinman. 


that's  GENTLE 
to  Teats  &  Udders 

Helps  You 

GET  GREATER 

_  The  Hinman-pio-  I  PRODUCTION 

T  newdvAPrTI?TTM1\0f  I  •  •  •  BIGGER  PROFITS 

LOW-VACUUM  has 
revolutionized  milking. 

It  gives  the  SPEED  necessary  for  maximum  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  profit.  It  also  insures  SAFE  milking.  The  low- 
vacuum  action  is  gentle  to  teats  and  udders  .  .  .  soothes  the 
cow  and  gets  her  complete  cooperation. 


THE  FINEST 
HINMAN  MILKERS 
EVER  MADE 


More  than  37  years  in  making 
milkers  have  gone  into  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  today’s  Hinman 
Low-Vacuum  models  —  the  Hin¬ 
man  Standard  and  the  new 
Hinman  triumph — the  Jiffy.  Both 
machines  give  you  Low-Vacuum 
speed-milking  at  its  best. 


Standard 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE 
CO.,  INC.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR 
LEAKS,  CRACKS,  j||k 
LOOSE  PARTS  4™ 


FREE 


For  lasting  repairs  on  tractors,  trucks,  farm 
machines,  autos,  boilers,  stoves,  tanks,  tools, 
home  utensils,  always  keep  Smooth-On 
No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement  handy.  Easy  to 
use  as  putty.  Hardens  and  holds  like  metal. 
Inexpensive,  too.  Does  not  deteriorate.  Get 
1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  larger  sizes  at  your  hardware 
store.  If  they  haven’t  Smooth-On.  Write  us. 

REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  diagrams.  Clear 
directions  for  practical,  money  - 
saving,  time-saving  repairs.  Write 
for  your  copy  NOW. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Commnnipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4JN.  J- 


S)o  it  with  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens, 
now  available  in  America. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


PROVEDand  APPROVEDfor  45  Years 


Progressive  dairymen,  stock  feeders  andcommercial 
dairies  have  made  Craine  their  buy-word  in  silos. 

Only  Craine  silos  offer  advanced  design  features  such 
as:  24  square  door  frame  system, stronger,  safer  lad¬ 
ders,  heavy-duty  construction  and  extra  heavy  an¬ 
chorage.  No  wonder  Craine  silos  are  in  such  big 
demand.  Find  out  about  availabilities  now.  Let  us 
show  you1  how  we  can  best  serve  you. 

Craine’s  extensive  manufacture  of  both 
wood  and  masonry  silos  assures  you  of 
wider  choice  and  quicker  delivery! 

Write  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  whole  Craine  line. 
It’s  interesting  and  free! 


7/iee7oideb 


CRAINE  Inc.,  316  Taft  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  illustrated  folder  on; 

□  Korok  □  Wood  Stave  □  Natco  | 

□  Triple-Wall  □  Crainelox 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . 

.  I 

. . . . -  I  ■ 
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Rutr’»t|0! 

SCOUR5 


mention 

CONTROL 


BLATCHFORD’S  NUTRI-TABS  are 

a  valuable  aid  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  nutritional  calf 
scours.  NUTRI-TABS,  result  of 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin  research,  pro¬ 
vide  additional  nutrients  during 
first  30  days  needed  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  and  control  nutritional 
scours.  Easy  to  feed . . .  economical. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
NUTRI-TABS  today.  Made 
by  makers  of  Blatchford’s" 

Calf  Meal  and  Pellets. 


Address  Dept.  R 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Nutri-Tabs 
you  may  order  direct. 

Q  90c  for  1  box  ...  24  lo  a  box 

0  $5.00  for  six  boxes 


Name _ 
Town _ 


I 

i  My  feed  dealer  is. 


„State_ 


676 


for  Over 
^50  years. 


For  HORSES — CATTLE  —  SHEEP 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  has  been  the  favorite 
remedy  for  Coughs  due  to  Colds  among  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs  and  poultry  over  half 
a  century.  Used  by  famous  horsemen  throughout 
America.  A  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts  on  nose, 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes.  Relieves  difficult  breath¬ 
ing.  60c  and  $1.20  at  drugstores  or  direct  postpaid. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  Goshen,  Ind. 


CT3 

c  o 

FOR  COU 

/VI  POUND 

CHS  DUE  to  COLDS 

Relitm  StW  4*3 

Shoulders  " 


Keep  horse  at  work  ’ 

The  best  way  to  keep 
bruises,  strains,  swellings 
from  causing  expensive  “lay¬ 
up”  is  to  attend  to  them 
right  away  with  Absorbine. 

Ajstand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from 
becomingpermanentafflictiona.By  speed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbinerubbcd  on  swelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours ! 

Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


Pumping  Spring  Water 

I  have  a  good  spring  of  water  about 
50  feet  from  the  house.  Can  you  tell 
me  any  inexpensive  way  to  get  water 
pumped  to  the  house?  The  spring  is 
below  the  house.  I  have  no  electricity. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  j. 

You  have  given  very  little  infor¬ 
mation  about  your  water  supply,  such 
as  the  quantity  of  water  needed  at  the 
house,  and  the  vertical  elevation  the 
water  is  to  be  raised.  Therefore  the 
system  that  will  best  suit  your  needs 
cannot  be  accurately  determined.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  said  that  where  the 
source  of  water  supply  is  adequate, 
a  hydraulic  ram  is  a  most  satisfactory 
and  economical  means  of  pumping 
water.  If  your  spring  has  a  flow  of  at 
least  Wz  gallons  per  minute,  and  is 
so  located  that  there  is  an  available 
fall  of  20  inches  or  more,  it  will  operate 
a  hydraulic  ram.  Under  these  minimum 
conditions  a  ram  will  pump  a  small 
amount  of  water  to  a  height  of  25  feet. 
Since  a  hydraulic  ram  will  deliver  to 
a  storage  tank  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  water  flowing  from  the  spring,  the 
above  minumum  conditions  would 
supply  less  than  four  gallons  per  hour. 
The  following  formula  will  help  you 
estimate  the  amount  of  water  avail¬ 
able  in  your  circumstance  (V  equals 
gallons  per  minute  of  supply  water. 
F  equals  fall  in  feet.  E  equals  vertical 
elevation  in  feet  water  is  to  be  raised.) : 

Gallons  per  hour  =  ,Y  x  ^  x  4Q, 

T  E 

In  a  house  having  running  water  in 
kitchen  and  bath  you  will  require  at 
least  25  gallons  of  water  per  person 
per  day. 

Now  if  the  spring  is  weak  or  slow 
flowing,  it  may  be  that  the  next  best 
solution  to  your  problem  is  a  pump. 
Since  the  house  is  so  near  the  spring, 
a  shallow  well  pump  located  in  the 
house  will  operate  satisfactorily,  if  the 
vertical  distance  between  source  of 
water  and  pump  is  not  over  25  feet. 
This  pump  could  be  either  a  simple  lift 
pump  at  the  kitchen  sink  or  a  force 
pump  delivering  water  to  an  overhead 
storage.  If  you  desire  a  shallow  well 
pump  driven  by  a  gasoline  motor,  the 
pump  and  motor  could  be  installed  in 
the  basement  and  operated  periodically 
to  fill  a  gravity  storage  tank. 

Since  the  spring  is  so  near  the  house, 
be  sure  there  is  no  pollution  from  sur¬ 
face  water.  Make  sure  that  no  cesspool, 
septic  tank,  or  privy  is  located  up¬ 
grade  from  the  water  supply  or  any¬ 
where  near  the  spring,  even  on  the 
lower  side. 


Patenting  Septic  Tanks 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  ordinary 
steel  septic  tanks  are  patented?  Is  there 
anything  to  prevent  me  from  making 
them-  for  resale?  a.  b.  s. 

Morris  County,  N.  J. 

Any  steel  drum  that  holds  water  and 
provides  a  settling  chamber  in  which 
putrefactive  bacteria  decompose  solid 
material  may  be  called  a  septic  tank, 
and  as  such  is  not  a  patentable  device. 
However,  some  companies  do  have  a 
patented  type  of  construction  of  baffles 
or  assembly  of  septic  tanks.  If  you  are 
planning  to  copy  a  certain  item  of  this 
sort,  make  sure  that  no  patent  infor¬ 
mation  has  ever  been  printed  or 


stamped  on  the  item.  If  you  have  your 
own  plans  for  construction,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  determine  through  the 
Patent  Office,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
whether  or  not  you  are  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  some  other  manufacturer. 


Tubing  for  Water  Flow 

I  installed  about  1,050  feet  of  three- 
fourth  inch  galvanized  pipe  between 
my  spring  house  and  barn  about  seven 
years  ago.  Since  the  pipe  has  filled  with 
rust,  it  is  necessary  to  replace  it.  Am 
figuring  on  putting  in  copper  this  time 
and  have  been  told  that  one-half  inch 
copper  tubing  will  run  about  as  much 
water  as  three-fourth  inch  galvanized 
pipe,  which  is  sufficient.  The  water  runs 
continuously  as  the  water  should  be  as 
cold  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
There  are  no  turns  in  the  pipe  and 
there,  is  about  a  13  per  cent  grade  or 
fall  in  the  line.  Would  the  half-inch 
tubing  lessen  the  pressure  at  the  house 
and  which  would  run  colder  water,  the 
half-inch  tubing  running  wide  open  or 
the  three-fourth  inch  tubing  partially 
shut  off  with  a  valve?  About  how  much 
pressure  would  I  get  with  half-inch  and 
three-fourth  inch  copper  tubing,  and 
with  three-fourth  inch  new  galvanized 
Pipe?  j.  h. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  usually  true  that  one  can  use 
copper  tubing  one  size  smaller  than  is 
required  for  steel  pipe,  because  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  inside  of  the 
tubings  and  fittings.  However,  I  would 
advise  that  you  first  investigate  the 
effect  of  local  water  on  copper  before 
using  it,  because  in  some  localities 
water  has  a  corrosive  effect  on  copper 
tubing.  Grade  K,  made  of  heavy  gauge, 
soft  tempered  copper,  is  commonly  used 
for  underground  piping.  While  the  cost 
of  copper  tubing  is  about  three  times 
the  cost  of  steel  pipe,  size  for  size,  this 
cost  is  approximately  offset  by  install¬ 
ing  a  size  smaller  of  flexible  tubing 
which  is  easier  to  install  and  which 
lasts  longer  if  the  water  does  not 
corrode  it. 

The  pipe  should  be  placed  under¬ 
ground  to  obtain  the  coolest  running 
water  and  if  copper  is  used,  half-inch 
tubing,  running  full,  will  give  slightly 
cooler  water  than  three-fourth  inch 
tubing  partially  shut  off,  both  deliver¬ 
ing  the  same  quantity  of  water,  since 
the  spring  water  is  probably  cooler 
than  the  water  in  the  line  and  the 
less  time  water  is  in  contact  with  the 
pipe  the  cooler  it  will  be.  The  pressure 
at  the  end  of  the  line  will  be  the  same 
for  any  size  of  pipe  as  the  feet  of 
head  does  not  change,  but  of  course 
the  quantity  of  water  delivered  would 
be  greater  with  three-fourth  inch 
copper  tubing  than  with  half-inch  tub¬ 
ing  or  three-fourth  inch  steel  pipe. 


Radio  Transformer  for  Welding 

I  have  an  electric  power  unit  for  a 
1925  radio,  115  volts,  50-60  cycle.  I 
wonder  if  this  can  be  used  in  any  way 
converted  into  a  small  power  electric 
welder.  C-  c  T_ 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

The  transformer  that  you  have  can¬ 
not  be  readily  converted  to  supply  the 
necessary  amperages  and  voltage,  re¬ 
quired  for  practical  welding  of  even 
light  gauge  metals.  As  this  power  unit 
is  set  up,  it  delivers  very  low  amperage 
at  low  voltage,  and  a  complete  rewind¬ 
ing  and  rebuilding  job  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  suitable  for  welding. 

w.  M.  F. 


Karakul  Sheep 

In  the  Summer  of  1941  I  started  a 
small  flock  of  Karakul  sheep  as  a 
hobby.  Today  my  flock  has  become  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  income  on  the 
farm.  They  fit  in  nicely  with  the  grape 
acreage  I  work,  as  the  lambs  usually 
come  in. January  and  February.  There 
are  several  types  of  fur-bearing  sheep. 
An  importation  was  made  in  1908  con¬ 
sisting  of  Karakuls  from  West  Turkes¬ 
tan,  East  Russia  and  Bokara.  My  flock 
is  directly  descended  from  this  im¬ 
portation. 

The  curl  pattern  varies  greatly  on 
each  lamb.  Therefore,  the  breeder  must 
be  able  to  judge  the  approximate  value 
of  the  pelt  as  soon  as  the  lamb  is  born; 
that  is,  should  the  lamb  be  raised  for 
breeding.  If  it  is  unusually  good  and 
well  bred,  and  is  of  the  desirable  type 
of  pattern,  luster  and  extra  good  curl 
characteristics,  it  should  be  passed 
along  into  a  breeding  flock.  If  it  is  not 
up  to  standard,  then  it  is  raised  for 
meat,  but  if  it  will  bring  $15.00  or 
more  as  a  finished  pelt,  then  it  should 
be  pelted.  This  refers  especially  to 
the  ram  lambs. 

A  careful  record  is  kept  of  every 
ewe  and  her  lambs.  Each  is  examined 
very  closely  at  birth  and  catalogued  as 
to  pattern,  curl  and  luster.  These 
records  are  very  valuable  all  through 
the  life  of  the  sheep  just  as  in  any 
breed  of  livestock.  This  is  the  only  sure 
way  to  know  what  the  individual  ewe 
is  producing  to  improve  the  flock. 

These  sheep  are  very  hardy  and 
require  the  same  care  as  any  breed.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  any  Karakul 
lambs  born  premature  or  dead  may  be 
salvaged,  is  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  other  breeds.  Most  sheep  dislike 
storms  of  any  kind  and  appreciate  shade 
from  the  hot  sun.  Karakuls  should  not 
be  pampered  too  much  before  lambing, 


as  the  ewes  if  too  fat,  produce  a  thicker 
lamb  pelt  and  it  also  has  longer  hair 
making  the  pelt  less  valuable  as  fur! 
i  r'  er  §rains  his  ewes  quite  heavi- 
ly  while  they  are  nursing  the  lambs; 
otherwise  they  receive  none.  Of  course 
the  ram  being  used  as  the  head  of  the 
flock  must  be  kept  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  at  all  times. 

The  lambs  vary  in  color  at  birth,  but 
the  skins  of  nearly  all  are  dyed  so  that 
a  garment  is  uniform  in  color.  The 
white  ones  are  very  beautiful  and  are 
very  valuable,  being  used  for  trimming 
or  for  evening  wraps.  Prices  vary  on 
all  pelts  according  to  quality  and 
market.  Just  at  the  present,  Persian 
lamb,  a  trade  name,  is  considered  the 
most  popular  fur  on  the  market.  I  have 
been  able  to  make  many  of  the  pelts 
into  accessories  and  get  a  retail  price 
for  them.  This  is  profitable  where  only 
a  few  skins  are  produced  each  year.  It 
takes  18  to  20  matched  pelts  for  a 
lady’s  coat,  so  it  is  easy  ta  see  that 
one  would  have  to  have  a  large  flock 
to  have  that  many  each  year. 

The  wool  from  Karakuls  is  graded 
coarse  or  carpet  wool  and  lower  in 
price  than  other  grades.  I  have  had 
blankets  made  from  it  and  hope  to 
have  more  now  that  the  wartime  re¬ 
strictions  are  being  lifted.  I  hope  to 
develop  a  retail  market  for  them  also. 
There  appears  to  be  a  good  future  for 
these  sheep,  but  one  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  spectacular  results  without  care¬ 
ful  investigation  and  study  of  all  the 
possibilities.  Many  experiments  have 
been  carried  in  crossbreeding  them, 
but  it  has  never  been  very  successful. 
It  is  too  bad  that  more  breeders  have 
not  kept  accurate  breeding  records  and 
improved  the  breed.  The  breeders  who 
have  kept  careful  records,  and  have 
bred  for  pelt  value  are  the  successful 
ones  today.  t.  j.  s. 


Put  Up  Your 
Forage  Crops 

EASIER  -  FASTER 

CHEAPER  » 

with  a  My 


With  farm 
labor  still  scarce 
and  high  priced,  far¬ 
mers  need  the  labor- 
saving  features  of  Papec 
Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers  es¬ 
pecially  this  year.  Papec  pro¬ 
duction  is  increasing  steadily  and  we 
are  shipping  more  Papecs  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  four  years. 

ThePapecHay  Chopper-Silo  Filler  chops 
and  elevates  all  hay  crops  —  dry,  green 
or  semi-cured  — faster  and  cheaper  with 
less  help.  And  no  one  works  in  the  hot, 
dusty  mow.  With  its  man-saving  all-crop 
feeder,  it  also  chops  and  stores  straw 
direct  from  thresher  or  after  combining; 
handles  all  silage  crops;  shreds  fodder  and’ 
elevates  feed  grains.  Papec’s  non-clog 
elevation  saves  time  and  tempers. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  promptly  to  make 
sure  of  enjoying  the  labor-saving  features 
of  a  Papec  this  year. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  .  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
SILAGE  HARVESTERS  .  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  .  FEED  MIXERS 


WHAT’S  GOOD  TOR  LICE  ? 


We  know  what’s 
bad  for  lice  — 

Dr.  Hess  Pow¬ 
dered  Louse 
Killer.  It’s  a 
powder  that  you  rub  down  next  to 
the  skin  on  horses,  cows,  and  young 
stock.  It  sure  kills  lice.  Lice  are 
especially  bad  on  livestock  this  time 
of  year.  Destroy  these  blood-sucking 
pests— get  Louse  Killer  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


EXTRA  RICH 


FOR  TENDER  TISSUES 


Writ#  today  fo#  FREE  SAMPLE 

IFARN  8Y  USING  HOW  "Hi 


for  Chaps,  Cracks,  Minor  Skin  Injuries 
/^^jaSoothing-AnHsepHc-A  Farm  Helper! 

~  c  M cm  <w^  ~  po^d 

1  CoronaCo.  Box  1 7A3  Kenton  0/ 


as 


mum 


or  HORH  your  cal  vcs 


r 


WITH 


Requires  only  one  appli¬ 
cation  over  horn  button. 
No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4-oz.  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
51  00  at  dealers  or  bv 
mail  Postpaid 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO„  MORRIS,  N.  y7~  ^ 


Dr.  Naylors. 

deHORNing  I 

PASTE 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •  • 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Grass  for  the  Northeast 

(Continued  from  page  180) 

Howard  Sprague,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Robson,  has  obtained  an  excellent 
stand  of  rye  grass  in  his  market 
cabbage  and  tomatoes,  using  seed  ob¬ 
tained  from  Big  Flats.  An  important 
feature  of  Mr.  Sprague’s  use  of  rye 
grass  has  been  the  successful  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  cover  crop  before 
harvesting  his  cabbage  and  tomatoes. 
Formerly,  the  use  of  the  cover  had 
been  limited  to  corn,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  grass  might  compete 
with  the  cash  crops  and  might  be  too 
difficult  to  establish  because  of  shad¬ 
ing,  or  might  be  mutilated  in  the  har¬ 
vesting  process.  However,  Mr.  Sprague 
has  demonstrated  that  domestic  rye 
grass  can  be  an  almost  universal  cover 
crop  which  can  be  sown  before  har¬ 
vest  so  as  to  get  good  growth  before 
Winter.  Mr.  Sprague  is  now  testing 
three  varieties  of  rye  grass  and  a  strain 
of  field  brome  grass  all  obtained  from 
Big  Flats. 

Producing  Seed 

Since  most  grass  and  legume  seeds 
are  small  and  light,  it  takes  many  acres 
to  produce  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  seed.  A  typical  example 
would  be  a  10-acre  plot  of  good  grow¬ 
ing  rye  grass,  which  will  yield  about 
2,950  pounds  of  cleaned  seed;  that  is, 
295  pounds  per  acre.  Fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  the  total  amount  of  seed 
handled  at  Big  Flats  last  year,  is  seven 
tons,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  grass  seed. 
When  the  additional  110  acres  now 
being  developed  at  the  nursery  get  into 
production,  this  output  will  be  more 
than  doubled.  Producing  this  grass  and 
legume  seed  is  a  complicated  and  pains¬ 
taking  operation,  or  rather  series  of 
operations.  Once  the  plants  have  gone 
to  seed,  the  seed  must  be  harvested 
just  like  any  grain,  but  with  this  im¬ 
portant  difference,  that  after  each  va¬ 
riety  is  harvested,  the  equipment  must 
b  so  thoroughly  cleaned  that  not  one 
seed  remains  to  mix  with  the  next 
harvest  of  some  different  variety.  Be¬ 
cause  all  the  seeds  are  not  equally 
ripe  when  harvested,  they  must  be 
spread  out  on  racks  to  dry  out  the  less 
ripe  ones.  Every  night  and  before  every 
shower,  they  must  all  be  collected  and 
taken  under  shelter,  except  when  the 
drying  is  done  indoors  in  shuttered 
buildings  like  tobacco  sheds.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  the  seed  must  be 
cleaned  to  remove  chaff  and  particularly 
to  remove  unwanted  seeds  of  weeds 
and  other  varieties.  Although  done  by 
machines,  the  cleaning  is  a  tedious  and 
complicated  process  involving  screens 
of  different  size  mesh,  agitators,  and  air 
currents. 

Both  the  Big  Flats  and  Painted  P'ost 
projects  are  helping  to  produce  and 
improve  greatly  needed  improved 
strains  of  grass  and  legume  seeds,  and 
their  usefulness  will  be  demonstrated 
year  by  year  for  a  long  time  to  come 
on  our  Northeastern  farms. 


W ester n  N .  Y.  Poultry  Prices 

Please  refer  to  the  enclosed  news 
clipping  about  the  grain  and  feed 
situation  in  Western  New  York.  G.  L. 
F.  President  Stuhr,  you  will  note,  wants 
the  OPA  price  ceilings  removed, 
thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  grain. 

Now  this  will  affect  poultry  raisers 
harder  than  ever.  It  is  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  what  poultry  raisers  are  going 
through  in  Western  New  York.  We 
were  getting  50  to  55  cents  a  pound 
for  broilers  retail  and  plenty  of  sale. 
Then  feed  ran  to  $4.00  for  100  pounds. 
Prior  to  Christmas,  prices  dropped  to 
40  cents  a  pound  and  now  it  is  hard  to 
sell  them  liveweight  at  35  cents.  When 
I  had  to  move,  I  advertised  my  entire 
flock  at  38  cents  and  sold  only  a  few. 
I  had  offers  from  22  to  32  cents  for 
beautiful  White  Rocks  at  3%  pounds. 
I  figured  I  had  to  get  38  cents  live- 
weight  to  break  even  with  grain  and 
mash  at  $4.00  per  hundred  pounds. 

Now  the  G.  L.  F.  wants  to  raise  the 
price  on  feed,  while  poultry  prices 
are  still  sliding  down  to  WPA  days. 
Why  can’t  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  do  something  to  raise  the  price 
of  poultry  so  long  as  the  price  of  feed 
remains  at  $4.00  per  100  pounds?  What 
would  you  suggest  would  be  a  fair 
price  per  pound  for  a  3% -4  pound  live 
fowl  with  feed  at  $4.00  per  100  pounds, 
and  how  much  would  you  say  it  would 
cost  to  feed  100  White  Rocks  up  to 
3%-4  pounds?  Please  note  in  the  en¬ 
closed  clipping  that  springers  under 
four  pounds  sell  for  25  and  27  cents 
in  the  Buffalo  Produce  Market.  Yes,  the 
poultry  raisers  have  taken  an  awful 
beating  up  this  way.  e.  e.  s. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

[Ed.  —  It  takes  an  average  of  about 
30  lbs.  of  total  grain  and  mash  feed  to 
raise  a  fowl  to  a  liveweight  of  four 
lbs.  With  feed  at  $4.00  a  hundred,  the 
cost  of  feeding  a  fowl  to  four  pounds 
would  be  $1.20,  or  30  cents  per  pound. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  cost  of  the 
birds  and  expense  for  equipment, 
housing  and  care;  also  marketing  and 
labor  costs,  which  vary  greatly  but  in 
general  average  about  the  same  as  the 
feed  cost  per  bird.  It  is  therefore  fair 
to  say  that  the  total  cost  of  a  four 
pound  fowl  would  be  $2.40,  or  60  cents 
per  pound.  When  E.  E.  S.  figures  he  has 
to  get  38  cents  with  feed  at  $4.00, 
actually  he  is  throwing  in  all  his  labor 
free  and  receiving  only  eight  cents  to 
cover  all  cash  outlay  for  cost  of  birds, 
equipment,  etc.] 


LARRO  2-MASH  PLAN 

u*  Saves  drudgery 

u*  Saves  work  time 

Saves  feed  costs 

Promotes  strong  bones 
.  .  .  fast  feathering  .  .  . 
nice  coloring  .  .  .  large, 
sturdy  frames 

u0  Used  all  over  America 

V0  Guarded  by  General 
Mills  Products  Control 


Want  to  grow  your  chicks  into  vigorous,  bright-eyed,  pro¬ 
ductive  layers?  Then  start  them  on  Larro  "Chick  Builder” 
—the  special  mash  created  by  General  Mills  nutritionists 
at  Larro  Research  Farm.  "Chick  Builder”  contains  high 
quality  ingredients  which  supply  the  vitamins,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  proteins,  minerals  and  other  nutrients  so  essential 
to  the  proper  development  of  a  chick  into  a  productive 
pullet. 

Feed  Larro  "Chick  Builder,”  with  grains  as  directed,  for 
the  first  12  weeks.  From  then  on  feed  Larro  Egg  Mash 
with  grains  hopper-fed  to  maturity.  Only  two  mashes 
necessary.  Safe  .  .  .  easy  .  .  .  economical. 

Pave  your  path  to  egg  profits— use  "Chick  Builder”  now. 
Get  full  information  from  Larro  dealer.  Ask  for  free  Larro 
Chick  Book  ...  or  write  us. 


General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 
Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2)— SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)— CHICAGO  (4) 
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ARE  YOU  IHTERESTED  IN  ANIMALS? 

ARE  you  interested  in  animals  (or  fowls)  that  grow?... 
or  produce?  ...  or  reproduce? 

Then  you  arfe  interested  in  Calf  Manna  .  .  .  for  Calf 
Manna  is  being  fed  in  every  county  in  every  state  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  to  just  such  animals  and  fowls. 

Some  farmers  have  fed  it  for  5  years,  some  for  10  years. 
And  you  will  find  the  names  of  these  farmers,  these  breed¬ 
ers,  these  feeders  wherever  lists  of  “Who’s  Who  With 
Livestock”  are  published. 

It  is  “Results”  that  have  made  Calf  Manna  so  univer¬ 
sally  popular,  and  these  results  are  available  to  any  man, 
or  woman,  or  child  who  gives  it  a  fair  trial  with  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  goats,  sheep,  and  poultry. 

For  economy,  for  accomplishment,  for 
satisfaction  —  Feed  Calf  Manna. 

A  postcard  listing  the  type  of  live¬ 
stock  you  want  to  feed  will  tell  you 
why  and  how.  Address  nearest  office: 


ALBERS  MILLING  CO. 
Depf.  C-3W 
1060  Stuart  Bldg. 
Seattle  1 ,  Wash. 


CALF  MANNA 
Dept.  C-3E 
Carnation  Bldg. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


CALF  MANNA 


GOOD  HAY  in  the  Making 


Here  ere  machines  especially  designed  to 
assist  towards  fullest  possible  retention  of 
leaves  and  color  at  every  step  in  hay  mak¬ 
ing.  The  remarkable  NEW  IDEA  Tractor 
Mower,  with  its  quick  universal  hitch  and 
power  operated  cutter  bar  lift,  lays  smooth 
workable  swaths  so  quickly  that  it  saves 
precious  sunlight  hours  for  the  curing  process. 
The  popular  NEW  IDEA  Rake,  with  its  double- 
curved  teeth  and  other  features,  builds  sci¬ 
entific  quick- drying  windrows  that  protect 
against  bleaching  and  shattering.  And  from 


CYLINDER- PUSHBAR  LOADER 


direct  action  cylinder  to  yielding  closed  deck, 
the  famous  NEW  IDEA  Loader  saves  and  puts 
onto  the  load  a  maximum  of  the  leafy  riches. 

Examine  these  NEW  IDEA  machines  in 
detail  and  you'll  see  why  they  improve' 
the  harvest  while  lessening  the  labor. 
Pay  a  visit  o!  inspection  to  your  dealer, 
or  write  direct  lor  free  literature. 

FREE  BOOK.  —  Title  “Better  Hay."  Prac¬ 
tical  information  on  methods  that  pro¬ 
duce  hay  of  highest  quality.  Ask  your 
NEW  IDEA  dealer  for  a  copy,  or  write. 


STEEL  FARM  WAGONS 


t 

i 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Coldwafer,  Ohio 

Factories:  COLDWATER,  O.  —  SANDWICH,  ILL. 

\/  "  ■»  QUAUITV  >  **  N  / 

Ark  Farm  Notes 

Of  all  animals,  the  dog  was  the  first 
to  become  domesticated.  He  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  man  down 
through  all  the  ages  and  has  faithfully 
administered  to  his  wants  whatever 
these  may  have  been.  Most  people  like 
dogs.  A  few  do  not;  yet  the  dog  never¬ 
theless  has  carved  his  image  upon  our 
hearts  and  within  our  homes. 

Always  in  every  home,  some  of  the 
family  are  especially  attached  to  the 
dog,  and  usually  all  members  have 
come  to  regard  him  as  just  one  of  them; 
yet  even  with  all  our  affection  and 
admiration  for  him,  he  is  often  neg¬ 
lected  or  abused,  or  both.  Sometimes 
in  mistaken  kindness,  and  at  other 
times  we  may  feel  he  is  able  to  cope 
with  things  as  they  arise.  Probably  no 
other  living  animal,  unless  it  is-  the 
wolf,  is  possessed  of  such  intelligence; 
much  of  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  close 
association  with  man.  Some  dogs,  even 
mongrels,  are  marvels  in  performance; 
to  teach  them  is  easy.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  recently  by  the  training 
of  war  dogs  who  have  done  such  heroic 
work  on  the  battlefields. 

While  the  dog  may  be  one  of  our 
richest  blessings  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  home,  he  can  also  be  a  menace  of 


The  stately  elk,  our  second  largest 
game  animal  and  once  in  danger  of 
extinction,  has  now  been  saved  by 
proper  protection.  This  baby  elk  was 

raised  on  a  bottle  at  Ark  Farms. 

the  worst  kind  if  improperly  taught 
or  allowed  to  become  his  own  master. 
The  farm  dog,  whatever  his  breeding, 
should  be  taught  his  duties  from  puppy- 
hood.  The  best  farm  dog  usually  is 
the  one  who  comes  to  us  as  a  tiny 
puppy,  early  in  life  and  grows  up  with 
us.  Such  dogs  accept  us  for  what  we 
really  are  and  govern  themselves  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

A  dog  that  is  habitually  absent  from 
home  is  useless;  worse  than  that,  he 
may  become  a  sheep-killer  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  other  roving  dogs,  who 
likewise  have  not  been  properly  taught 
when  young.  In  many  sections  of  New 
York  State,  the  sheep  have  been  driven 
off  the  hills  entirely  becaiase  of  the 
dog  menace.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
paid  by  this  Statfe  every  year  for 
sheep  and  other  stock  killed  by  dogs 
that  are  harbored  or  kept  by  careless, 
or  indifferent  dog  owners,  who  often 
do  not  realize  they  are  responsible  for 
such  depredations.  Yet  year  after  year, 
these  same  things  repeat  themselves. 
That  is  why  w  have  a  strict  dog  law, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Do  not  keep  or  harbor  any  dog,  no 
matter  how  good  he  may  be  if  he  will 
not  stay  at  home  of  his  own  free  will. 
When  your  puppy  is  small,  teach  him 
obedience;  he  must  learn  his  bounds 
and  stay  within  them.  Once  you  have 
accomplished  this,  you  have  a  good 
start,  but  don’t  stop  here.  Be  kind,  yet 
firm  in  your  demands;  he  will  readily 
adjust  himself  in  almost  all  cases;  if 
not,  then  dispose  of  him  and  try  an¬ 
other.  It  requires  time  and  patience  to 
give  the  dog  his  farm  education,  just 
as  much  as  it  does  to  send  the  child 
to  school,  but  once  accomplished  you 
have  a  guardian,  friend  and  helper 
that  will  save  you  untold  steps  and 
sometimes,  lives  and  property. 

During  the  last  30  years,  Ark  Farm 
has  had  only  two  dogs.  I  don’t  like  to 
look  back  down  their  trail,  it  reveals 
too  much  that  brings  sadness  to  my 
heart.  Yet  they  will  always  live  in 
memory  because  of  their  constant  and 
devoted  love  and  service  to  me.  When 
I  had  laid  each  of  them  away  and  had 
placed  the  last  shovel  of  earth  upon 
their  graves,  I  paused,  as  many  of 
you  have  done,  with  a  tear-filled  eye, 
not  especially  because  of  their  pass¬ 
ing,  but  because  they  had  taught  me, 
and  I  not  them,  so  much  that  is  lack¬ 
ing  today  within  the  human  form. 
Yes,  there’s  something  about  dogs  that 
binds  themselves  to  our  hearts,  a 
strange  and  mysterious  something  that 
we  do  not  know  nor  can  understand. 

Our  last  dog  was  a  shepherd.  He 
was  born  in  the  horse  manger  when 
old  Belle  was  a  colt,  and  when  the 
yellow  and  black  balls  of  fur  got  old 
enough  to  crawl  out  of  the  nest,  I 
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sometimes  found  her  standing  motion¬ 
less  among  the  eight,  with  no  room 
tof  move  a  foot,  yet  none  were  ever 
stepped  on.  One  by  one  they  found 
new  homes,  all  but  one,  which  we  kept 
and  named  “Tippy.”  When  he  was 
eix  weeks  old  and  still  enjoying  his 
little  box  behind  the  kitchen  range, 
a  strange  chum  came  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  pure  white  doe  fawn. 
The  puppy  nosed  the  newcomer  over 
and  accepted  her  as  a  sister,  and  from 
that  day  on  these  two  were  inseparable. 
By  late  Fall,  they  were  half  grown  and 
by  this  time  were  known  far  and  wide 
over  the  country,  because  of  the 
strange  friendship  that  had  developed 
between  two  natural  enemies,  the  dog 
and  the  deer.  Wherever  one  went,  the 
other  went;  at  chore  time  during  the 
long  Winter  I  seldom  went  to  the  barn 
unaccompanied.  The  puppy  soon  learned 
that  no  milk  was  his  until  it  was  given 
to  him  in  the  cow  barn  in  his  own 
dish;  but  Mollie,  the  little  doe,  seemed 
possessed  of  a  free  feeling  that  what¬ 
ever  she  found  was  her  own,  and  she 
proceeded  to  help  herself  without 
further  ceremony.  Unlike  the  puppy 
who  learned  rapidly,  she  was  possessed 
with  a  mania  to  get  into  things. 

The  puppy  was  taught  early  in  life 
to  bring  in  the  cows,  and  once  he  knew, 
the  hour  was  watched  for  and  away 
to  the  pasture,  with  his  flowing  plume 
outstretched,  and  the  doe,  now  well 
grown,  gaining  in  leaps  and  bounds  as 
the  two  passed  from  view.  Usually, 
the  cows  came  in  single  file  with  the 
pair  trailing  in  their  wake,  but  some¬ 
times  the  doe  stopped  to  take  a  swim 
in  the  lake  or  the  puppy  to  inspect 
a  fresh  woodchuck  hole  on  the  shore. 
When  this  happened,  there  was  a  pause, 
and  the  cows  grazed  while  one  of  the 
pair  waited  for  the  other,  for  neither 
ever  came  home  alone.  If  I  went  to  the 
hay  mow,  they  too  were  there;  and  I 
sometimes  had  cause  to  watch  the  fork. 
The  garden  was  their  favorite  hangout; 

I  never  got  there  first.  Mollie  loved 
the  sprouting  vegetables,  especially  the 
cabbage  and  peppers,  and  often  I 
looked  back  down  my  freshly  trans¬ 
planted  row,  only  to  find  the  stubs 
were  all  that  remained.  The  early 
white  strawberry  blossoms  were  also 
a  treat,  and  somehow  I  had  come  to 
feel  there’ll  be  strawberries  enough 
anyway,  for  this  lady  had  long  since 
become  a  spoiled  child. 

You  will  see  how  I  could  became 
attached  to  this  strange  pair,  and  it 
cost  me  hours  of  time  to  explain  to 
passersby  just  what  such  antics  meant. 
People  came  long  distances  to  see  and 
photograph  them  in  their  many  moods 
and  queer  antics.  Usually  the  other 
deer  in  the  park  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Mollie;  the  smell  of  the 
dog  she  carried  made  them  suspicious, 
especially  the  bucks.  But  one  early 
Summer  I  noticed  the  dog  and  the  doe 
often  missing  for  an  hour  or  so  which 
had  never  happened  before.  Yes,  I  had 
long  known  that  a  baby  was  on  the 
way,  and  so  one  day  the  dog  came 
back,  but  alone.  Each  day  at  a  certain 
time  he  disappeared,  and  watch  him 
as  I  did,  I  could  not  catch  him  in 
time;  yet  after  half  an  hour  or  so  he 
would  come  back,  but  Mollie  was  never 
with  him.  So  I  knew  that  somewhere 
on  the  hillside  a  fawn  nestled  hidden 
in  the  green  foliage.  One  day  Tippy 
came  to  me  wagging  his  tail  as  much 
as  to  say,  “Come  on  now,  I’ve  been 
fooling  you  long  enough,  let’s  go  see 
the  baby,”  and  he  led  me  to  the 
spot,  where  beside  a  fallen  log  I  be¬ 
held  the  handsomest  little  creature  I 
had  ever  seen,  with  golden  fur,  over¬ 
laid  with  spots  of  shining  ivory,  all 
legs  and  ears,  and  big  brown  eyes 
that  twinkled  between  jet  black  lashes. 
The  fond  mother  looked  on  as  much 
as  to  say,  “Now  Tippy,  you  have  given 
the  whole  thing  away.”  But  age  and 
misery  follow  in  the  wake  of  love 
and  beauty,  and  one  day  Mollie  curled 
herself  up  beside  the  park  fence  and 
went  to  sleep.  I  noticed  in  the  early 
morning  the  dog  was  lying  as  close 
beside  her  as  the  wire  fence  would 
permit,  and  going  over  where  they 
were,  I  read  the  ending  of  this  long 
story,  of  love  and  trust  and  fond  affec¬ 
tion;  but  this  was  not  the  end,  for  from 
that  day  Tippy  never  missed  going  to 
the  spot.  Each  day  he  looked  in  vain. 
It  was  sad  to  watch  him,  for  all  interest 
in  life  had  been  removed  for  him.  I 
had  to  pull  him  from  the  spot  only 
to  find  him  there  again;  soon  his 
strength  had  so  failed,  there  seemed 
only  one  thing  for  me  to  do.  It  should 
have  been  done  long  before,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  accept  the 
terms.  Today  Mollie  and  Tippy  both 
rest  in  the  same  little  grave  under  a 
big  boulder  over  on  the  hill  beside  the 
lake  where  together  in  the  sunlight, 
they  gamboled  away  life’s  happy  hours. 

Every  day  in  every  year,  upon  our 
many  farms  there  comes  this  sad  day 
when  the  old  dog  has  not  only  passed 
his  usefulness,  but  has  become  a  burden 
to  himself.  When  this  day  comes,  in 
justice  to  him  and  to  yourself,  put  him 
away  humanely;  your  veterinarian  can 
do  this  best  for  you.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  things  we  have  to  do  that 
has  no  alternative.  I  know  how  you  feel 
about  it  and  what  you’ll  say,  that  you 
will  never  have  another  dog.  I  said 
that  too,  but  I  haven’t  kept  the  promise. 
For  as  I  write  thes'e  lines,  my  feet  are 
resting  on  a  puffball.  It’s  the  last  thing 
you  would  expect  me  to  have;  yes,  it’s 
another  puppy.  Willet  Randall 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  by  R.  H.  D.  B.  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  February  2,  “Ideas 
on  Democracy  at  Work.”  In  his  article 
he  states'  some  basic  truths  regarding 
he  future  of  American  agriculture.  He 
is  right  in  stating  that  emphasis  must 
be  on  fundamentals,  but  I  question  his 
statement  that  “the  land  of  our  rural 
areas  produces  all  the  wealth.” 

Those  who  have  followed  the 
Countryman’s  Journal  will,  I  hope, 
agree  that  the  writer  is  fighting  for  a 
better  rural  economy  in  the  nation. 
Too  long  farmers  have  been  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  things.  Their  economy 
has  been  one  that  no  group  except 
agriculture  could  survive;  namely, 
buying  the  needs  of  the  farm  at  retail 
prices  and  selling  the  products  of  the 
farm  at  wholesale.  By  and  large, 
American  industry  has  grown  great 
and  prosperous  by  the  exact  reverse 
of  this  formula.  That  is,  industry  buys 
at  wholesale,  and  when  it  comes  to 
selling,  industry  puts  on  an  arbitrary 
price  that  gives  a  profit  over  cost  of 
production.  This  doesn’t,  of  course, 
represent  the  retail  price  to  most  con¬ 
sumers.  The  distribution  system  in¬ 
cludes  transportation,  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  Each  takes  a  profit.  But  my 
point  is,  industry  sets  a  price  that 
gives  it  a  profit.  In  general,  farmers 
cannot — or  do  not. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to 
farmers  and  city  dwellers  alike  is  bn 
another  matter.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
government  control  any  more  than  is 
necessary,  but  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  farming,  and 
that  many  farmers  and  most  farm 
leaders  are  not  aware  of  it.  The  new 
era  is  caused  by  a  fact  no  one  can 
deny.  The  nation,  in  a  century,  has 
changed  from  a  predominantly  agricult¬ 
ural  one  to  a  predominantly  urban  and 
industrial  society.  When  139,000,000 
human  beings  are  divided  approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent  industrial  and  urban 
and  20  per  cent  agricultural,  then  a 
new  situation  arises. 

The  social  order,  meaning  your 
government  and  mine,  must  guarantee 
foor  for  the  great  majority.  How  is  it 
to  be  done?  That’s  where  I  differ 
from  most  of  those  who  have  written 
replies  to  the  agriculture  article.  Mr. 
R.  H.  D.  B.  makes  a  seemingly  good 
point  when  he  says:  “Let  the  States 
create  favorable  conditions  by  an  in¬ 
tensive  and  well-organized  educational 
campaign.  Mr.  Pearson  has  mentioned 
in  his  articles  the  many  desirable  farm 
practices  which  will  mean  a  better 

farm  economy.  Why  not  let  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  with  the  extension 
departments  bring  these  to  the  farmers 
that  need  them?” 

Let’s  examine  this  a  minute.  What 
will  happen  if  educational  campaigns 
are  instituted?  Are  not  better  farm 
practices  being  brought  to  “farmers 

who  need  them”  all  the  time?  Palliatives 
such  as  this,  plausible  sounding  as  they 
are,  do  not  reach  the  bottom.  A  good 
farm  economy  is  dependent  on  one 
thing,  a  fair  profit  to  farmers  for  their 
work.  Within  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  all  signs  point  to  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  foods  and  fibers  again.  All 
signs  point  to  an  expanding  industrial 
economy  for  a  few  years,  and  then 

another  period  that  we  label  “de¬ 

pression.”  Yet,  for  the  nation’s  welfare, 
people  must  have  ample  food  all  the 
time.  To  have  that,  farmers  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  profit  all  the  time. 

My  question  is  a  direct  one.  How  can 
we  have  the  needed  food  supply  with¬ 
out  government  supervision  and  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy?  In  thinking  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  that  will  come  more  and  more 
into  the  public  eye  in  the  years  ahead, 
we  must  remember  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  food  of  the  nation  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  3,000,000  farmers.  Let 
us  not  think  too  much  in  terms  of  the 
6,000,000  farms,  because  upon  3,000,000 
of  the  larger  type  family  farms,  de¬ 
pends  the  food  of  80  per  cent  of 
139,000,000  people. 

I  wish  I  could  see  another  way  out 
of  the  situation.  I’d  like  to  feel  that 
the  nation’s  farmers  would  get  to¬ 
gether  in  cooperatives  and  learn  to  buy 
and  sell  together  for  mutual  advantage. 
I’d  like  to  think  we  could  manage  the 
nation  so  we  wouldn’t  have  another 
depression  with  its  decreased  buying 
power  of  farm  food  products.  But  I 
see  no  other  alternative.  As  a  part  of 
our  total  economy  I  see  the  govern¬ 
ment  stepping  in  to  assure  the  nation 
of  food  for  upon  food  depends  a  great 


deal  of  the  national  welfare.  H.  s.  p. 
Massachusetts 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per- 
*  fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1,25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Ea'rm  Opportunity . . . 


.  The  brightest  future  for  farming  lies  in  the 

*■  *  o 

need  for  a  better  diet  for  our  people 

American  families  J^need  more  of  the  foods  from 


the  “high  end  of  the  diet”. . .  fruits 


tables 


4  •  • 


eggs 


•  # 


.vege- 


. . .  dairy  products 


For  more  than  M  M  53  years  Purina  Mills 


ft 


has  worked  to  develop  better  feeds  J|||P  for  poultry 
¥  and  livestock^®fl  because  good  feedVk^^ 
is  essential  to  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs 


In  your  job  ahead . . .  feeding  our  people  better . . .  pro* 
ducing  poultry^!^  dairy^^P  and  livestock  m 
products  efficiently  and  profitably  •  •  •  y°u  can 


depend  on 


Purina  Chows... the  standard  of 


quality  S  and  results.  See  your  local  Purina  Dealer 


at  the  store  with  the  Checkerboard 


Sign. 


Help  Protect  Your  Chicks  from  Disease  .  •  . 


WITH 

PURINA  CHEK-R-TABS 

One  Purina  Chek-R-Tab  to  every  quart  of  chicks'  drinking  water  will 
kill  all  common  poultry  disease  germs — help  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  through  the  water  and  founts. 

More  and  more  poultrymen  every  year  are  depending  on  Purina 
Chek-R-Tabs.  Play  safe — the  cost  is  small — one  $3.00  bottle  of 
Chek-R-Tabs  is  enough  for  400  chicks  during  the  first  vital  weeks. . . . 
Next  to  good  feed  —  good  sanitation  is  essential  for  more  meat , 
milk  and  eggs. 


STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Tune  in  these  stations:  WEBR — Buffalo;  WOLF 
— -  Syracuse;  WALL  —  Middletown;  WABY  — 
Albany;  WMBO-— Auburn;  WATN — Watertown; 


WENY— Elmira;  WSAY— Rochester;  WBTA — 
Batavia;  WKNY — Kingston;  WSLB — Ogdens- 
burg;  WENT — Gloversville-Johnstown. 
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DID  YOU  ever  stop  to  think:  what  a  tiny  pinch  of  feed  a  chick 
eats — what  this  bit  of  feed  must  do.  It’s  no  secret,  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  successful  poultrymen  know  that  food  value  in  the  starting 
feed  can  “make”  or  “break”  the  flock.  It’s  not  only  lower  mor¬ 
tality,  but  the  health  and  growth  of  the  whole  flock  that  makes  20 
balanced  ingredients  so  important  in  Park  &  Pollard  Chick  Starter. 


3  steps  make  superior  feed: 

1.  Feed  formulation  —  20  balanced  ingredients,  each  one  contrib¬ 
uting  essential  feeding  value. 

2.  Laboratory  control — of  vitamin  and  mineral  balance. 

3.  Triple  mix — a  positive  method  of  mixing  every  ingredient 
into  every  spoonful  of  Park  &  Pollard  feed. 


Drop  a  card  for  your  free  copy  of 
m  JVirJU'  our  new  64-page  Poultry  Manual 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 
Especially  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profits. 

For  strong,  healthy, 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm, 


Old  Hen 
Matings 

_  A  Pedigreed  ancestry 

profitable  chicks — order  from 

Box  401,  Cuddebackville.  N.  Y. 


bugged  white  leghorns 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Straight 
Bun  chicks,  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Feb.,  March  and  April.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Wed.  of 
each  week.  Send  for  your  Free  Catalog  at  once. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  poultry  farm 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LEGHORNS  TESTED 


HEN 

BREEDERS  LiLjUUURltU  FOR  B.W,D. 

Also  Hybrids,  Sexing,  Barred  Rocks, 
N.  H.  Reds.  95%  Sex  Guaranteed 


AW 


POULTRY  FARM 
an  d  HATCHERY 


COCHECTON,  NEW  YORK 


nppe — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1 
UUUw  for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping" 
(new  Edition)  &  1-year  subscription.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |T  PAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  *  *  *  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  .Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM.  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Chicks  and  their  Care 

There  are  many  ways  a  poultryman 
can  protect  his  investment  in  chicks. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  to  spend 
enough  to  get  the  best  chicks  available. 
You  will  raise  a  larger  percentage  and 
have  more  pullets  or  broilers,  which¬ 
ever  you  wish  to  raise.  These  chicks 
come  from  healthier  flocks  which  are 
culled  for  livability.  A  poultry  raiser 
must  know  about  how  many  pullets 
or  broilers  he  wishes  to  raise  in  order 
to  know  how  many  to  start.  You  must 
make  the  number  of  chicks  fit  in  the 
houses  in  which  you  intend  to  brood 
them.  If  you  want  300  pullets  in  the 
Fall,  I  think  it  is  wise  to  start  900. 
This  estimate  applies  to  straight-run 
chicks,  not  to  the  sexed  pullet  chicks. 
If  you  decide  on  sexed  pullets,  you 
will  have  to  allow  for  them  too.  I  am 
starting  1,000  sexed  pullets  this  year 
and  plan  on  600  early-matured  pullets 
for  my  20x40  •  laying  house.  I  figure 
there  will  be  100  cockerels  and  I  al¬ 
ways  have  a  little  sexing  loss,  which  I 
have  allowed  for.  I  feel  I  can  afford 
this  loss  during  the  first  10  days  better 
than  crowding  my  chicks  so  as  to  raise 
enough  pullets  with  the  cockerels. 

Early  chicks  need  to  be  toughened 
to  chilly  weather  and  to  do  this  it  is 
good  to  have  another  building  joining 
the  brooder  house.  Birds  can  thus  pass 
from  the  warm  brooder  house  into  the 
other  through  a  small  opening.  This 
hardening  house  should  have  an  open 
front  that  will  admit  an  abundance  of 
warm  sunshine  on  clear  days.  The 
chicks  should  be  in  the  brooder  unit 
for  at  least  two  weeks;  after  that,  the 
hardening  house  is  fine.  They  will  stay 
in  the  adjoining  house  until  they  need 
heat;  then  will  go  back  into  the  brood¬ 
er  room  and  get  warm  again.  When 
handled  in  this  manner,  the  chicks  will 
feather  better  and  be  more  healthy. 
This  hardening  house  should  be  in¬ 
sulated  or  else  have  a  straw  loft,  as 
it  must  protect  the  chicks  enough  to 
keep  them  from  getting  chilled. 

Since  I  have  been  raising  chickens, 
I  note  that  the  slow  feathering  birds 
develop  into  poor  layers.  Usually  the 
high  quality  chicks  feather  fast.  Cock¬ 
erels  which  feather  slowly  do  not  grow 
rapidly  nor  mature  as  early  as  the 
ones  which  feather  rapidly.  So  I  cull 
and  market  all  slow  feathering  birds 
when  they  reach  a  pound  and  a  half. 
This  is  another  reason  for  starting  more 
than  you  think  you  will  want  to  keep. 

Litter  is  important  in  brooding  your 
chicks  Be  sure  to  avoid  a  dusty  litter. 
Straw  is  rather  low  .in  absorptive  capa¬ 
city  and  it  gets  wet  faster  than  all 
other  litters;  however,  if  used,  chopped 
straw  is  better  than  long  straw.  I  like 
ground  or  crushed  corncobs,  not  finely 
ground  but  in  about  half-inch  pieces. 
I  use  a  very  deep  litter,  and  each  day 
stir  it  up  so  that  the  droppings  go  to 
the  bottom.  This  keeps  the  litter  drier 
and  there-  is  less  danger  of  coccidiosis. 

There  are  many  little  conveniences 
that  will  save  time  and  work.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  a  stout  screen  door  spring 
on  my  brooder  house  door  that  closes 
after  me  and  keeps  the  chicks  from 
getting  out  when  I  have  both  hands 
full  of  feed  and  water.  I  keep  an  old 
broom  and  dust  pan  hanging  near  the 
door  to  clean  up  with  whenever  neces¬ 
sary.  I  make  short  work  of  the  clean¬ 
ing  and  spraying  task  because  I  keep 
the  spray  pump  and  a  can  of  disin¬ 
fectant  hanging  on  one  wall.  I  have 
two  bushel  baskets  hanging  outside 
which  help  to  remove  litter  and  add 
clean  litter  with.  I  use  a  separate  basket 
for  each  job,  and  they  are  used  for 
nothing  else.  I  have  a  shelf  in  my 
brooder  house  which  I  find  very  con¬ 
venient  for  filling  feeders  and  water 
fountains.  An  old  dishpan  and  long 
handle  brush  hang  over  the  shelf  that 
are  used  to  wash  water  and  milk 
fountains.  I  have  a  covered  tin  con¬ 
tainer,  kept  high  up  on  the  well,  which 
I  keep  filled  with  matches  and  are 
handy  when  lighting  the  brooder,  as 
I  turn  it  out  when  it  is  warm  enough 
during  the  daytime  and  the  chicks  do 
not  need  it.  I  keep  my  kerosene  in 
containers  outside  the  brooder  house 
and  this  saves  me  many  steps.  After 
my  brooder  has  run  a  week  or  two, 
it  seems  like  there  are  settlings  in  the 
kerosene,  so  I  always  fill  the  brooder 
first  every  morning.  Then  I  can  watch 
it  for  a  while  to  make  sure  that  the 
settlings  do  not  plug  up  the  pipeline 
and  cause  the  brooder  to  stop  running. 
This  could  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
if  it  happened  during  the  night,  so  I 
never  take  any  chances  by  filling  the 
fuel  tank  just  before  dark.  A  flashlight 
is  also  a  very  necessary  part  of  my 
equipment.  I  keep  one  handy  inside 
the  door  of  my  brooder  house.  It  does 
not  make  a  big  light,  but  enough  to 
see  if  the  chicks  are  back  a  little  from 
the  brooder  or  to  see  if  it  is  running 
correctly,  and  look  at  the  thermometer. 

After  I  do  my  separator  and  milk 
dishes,  I  put  a  boiler  of  water  on  my 
stove  for  the  chicks.  I  boil  all  my  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  chicks  in  this  way 
for  them  the  day  before.  The  water 
is  allowed  to  cool  and  settle,  then  I 
drain  off  the  top  portion,  and  give  it 
to  the  baby  chicks  until  they  are  six 
weeks  old.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  step  in  starting  the  chicks.  To 
prevent  picking,  I  mix  a  few  drops  of 
iodine  and  40  per  cent  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  with  axle  grease  and  apply  to 
the  picked  parts.  This  helps  a  lot  as 
the  chicks  do  not  seem  to  like  the 
taste.  °- c- 


JggS&L  LEGHORNS 


HEN-BRED  CHICKS  PAY! 


Approximately  12,000  Old  Breeders, 
selected  and  maintained  for  our  HEN 
CHICKS,  provide  our  customers  with 
stock  of  the  highest  livability  and  con¬ 
tinuous  heavy  production.  Eggs  run  25 
to  30  ounces  to  the  dozen,  with  perfect 
color  and  texture. 

Stamina  Longevity  Production 

Stern  Bros.  Longevity  Leghorns  have  won 
certificates  for  low  mortality  at  both 
Vineland  and  Passaic  Contests,  over  a  5 
year  period,  and  our  Old  Hens,  mated 
to  Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  225  to  289 
hens,  produce  large  baby  chicks  that 
mature  into  prolific  layers  with  high 
livability.  All  pullet  eggs  from  Longevity 
Flocks  are  shipped  direct  to  the  Vineland 
Egg  Auction;  none  used  for  hatching. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Big  sturdy  chicks 
from  our  large  flocks  of  selected  rugged 
breeders,  with  high  percentages  of  old 
hens.  Our  strain  is  unexcelled  for  large 
brown  eggs  and  superlative  fancy-grade 
broilers  and  roasters. 

STERN -CROSS  ROCK  -  HAM  PS  —  Prime 
favorites  with  many  of  our  oldest  custo¬ 
mers,  for  the  choicest  fancy-grade  barred 
broilers,  and  prolific  layers  of  big  brown 
eggs. 

STERN  RED-ROCK  SEXED-LINKCROSS 

— Big  egg  bred  New  Hampshire  males 
mated  to  rugged  productive  Barred  Rock 
females.  Pullets  make  excellent  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs — Cockerels  make  heavy 
plump  market  birds  at  Fryer  and 
Roaster  weights. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  Pullorum 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  1st  4  Weeks 
Sexing  of  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Accurate 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STERN  BROS. 

PHONE  770 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  “How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
RED-ROCK  CROSS 


and 


Hundreds  of  chick  owners  know 
from  experience  that  it  pays  to 
buy  Mapes  Healthy  Chicks.  They  have  been  bred 
I  developed  for  practical  proflt-making  ability. 

ALL  BREEDERS  R.O.P.  SIRED  AND  N.Y. 
•U.  S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 

Increase  your  profits  with  chicks  of  proved 
commercial  Quality.  They're  in  great  demand — so 
reserve  yours  now.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

MAPES  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  •  Middletown.  N.  Y 


English  Type  Leghorns 


Mated  with  Males  from 
R.O.P.  Hens.  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Pullets 
guar.  95%.  Catalog  of 
Farm  &  Stock  FREE.  Post-  100  100  100 

paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
AA  MATED  LEGHORNS. .  .$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
AAA  MATED  LEGHORNS..  11.00  22.00  3.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

PPfMlVxi  lilt  First,  second  and  fourth  high 
— vwMa  hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshlres, 

I  Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LEO. 


GravbiU's  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

OUR  QUALITY  AND 
BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 
YOU  “BETTER  CHICKS” 

NO  EGGS  BOUGHT 

R.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALL  MATING 
PRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 
Write  Today. 

J.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


DECT  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog- free.  SHRAWDER’S 
DLOl  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9.  PENNA. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


NEUHAUSER 

Gooc/-£ffc/t 


CHICKS 


THE  KIND  OF  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  THIS  YEAR  Because 

They’re  200-326  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired 
U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Our  Royal  Mating  Chicks  are  backed  by  years  of  real 
egg  production  and  chick-health  improvement.  200-326 
egg  R.O.P.  sired  Chicks  in  six  breeds:  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wyandottes.  Leading  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  U.  S. 
Approved  Chicks  in  24  breeds  and  crossbreds.  Reason¬ 
able  farmer  prices  because  our  year  around  hatching 
helps  reduce  costs.  Hatching  Now.  Booking  orders  for 
immediate  and  future  delivery.  FREE  Circular. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N/  Batavia,  Now  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  delivery.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
We  Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Sp.  Mating  Hanson  W.  Leg . $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Large  Engl.  Wh.  Leg .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special....  14.00  20.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00  (8.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 10.00  9.00 

H.  Mixed  no  Sex  Guar.  $9.-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing  Guaranteed.  95%  Accuracy. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


1  C_  PER  CHICK 
I9C  In  100  LOTS 

N.  J.-U.  S.  APPROVED 
STATE  Pullorum  Tested. 

Day  -  Old  in  5  Choice 

Breeds  and  2  Crosses.  Also 
Sexed  Baby  Pullets  from 
high-yield  strains. 

Write  for  folder  and  Price  List 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  41-R,  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


-fc. 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Hay  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmcnter  strain.  Repro¬ 
duced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex-Link 
Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500  breeders 
pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  delivery  dates. 
Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  Tel.  Wrentham  358 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

sexed  lie;  New  Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds,  and  Rocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  12c;  White  Leghorn  Pullets  20c; 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  .03c.  Orders  less  than  100 
add  .01c  per  chick.  Order  Now. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


A  GOOD  STRAIN 

Holser’s  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns,  with  highest 
average  production  for  all  Leghorns  entered,  five  pens 
or  more,  in  1945  contests.  256  points  per  bird.  Also 
high  livability.  Catalog. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM,  R4-G,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS — Also  sexed,  started. 
46  years  Breeder  guarantee  '  of  quality, 

Bowden  Wyandotte  Farm.  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


- VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS - 

v  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  breeders.  Write 

ALSON  VAN  WAGNER,  Box  R.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Highest  Quality  White  Leghorns, 
also  N.H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks.  Write  for  Literature 
and  prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS:  Two,  four  and  six  week  old  Hanson  White 
Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Farm  raised.  Also  Minorca  Leg¬ 
horns.  TURKEYS:  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  genuine 
beefy  type.  Also  Baby  Chicks.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Route  2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CH  ICKS  —  Highest  Quality  Tom 
Barron  Leghorns.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

TOM  BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  egg  production.  Pullorum  Clean.  . 

M.  FEARNLEY.  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorea-Leghorn  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Baby  Chicks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Crosses  and  Leghorns,  as  hatched.  $11.95-100.  Broiler 
Cockorels,  Lg.  Eng.  Leghorns  $1.95-100.  Feb.  only. 
All  flocks  rigidly  culled  and  tested  twice  yearly, 
Turkey  Poults  B.B.B  $85.00-100.  Ducklings,  Pekins 
or  Runners  $25.00-100.  Thousands  hatched  weekly. 
C.O.D.  shipments.  CRESTMONT  HATCHERY, 
Blackwood  (Estates)  New  Jersey  •  Phone  578 


A  Day  With  My  Chickens 

There  are  so  many  factors  to  con¬ 
sider  in  the  chicken  business  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  run  a  poultry 
farm  with  any  set  number  of  rules.  It 
is  my  opinion,  that  the  first  and  most 
important  rule  is  to  start  with  the  best 
chicks  obtainable.  Price  should  be  of 
less  importance  than  quality.  I’ve  been 
at  it  for  over  20  years,  and  I  still  get 
fooled  into  buying  to  save  on  first 
cost.  As  my  revenue  comes  from  the 
sale  of  eggs,  I’m  not  impressed  with 
any  certain  strain,  although  as  a  rule 
the  heavier  strains  of  Leghorns  are 
preferable.  The  best  production  I  ever 
had,  though,  was  with  chickens  that 
were  hatched  from  eggs  which  were 
produced  on  my  own  farm.  It’s  so  much 
easier  to  buy  them,  however,  that  most 
commercial  egg  producers  don’t  bother 
with  incubating.  I  must  have  bought 
chicks  from  at  least  a  dozen  different 
hatcheries,  and  it  would  take  a  person 
more  than  a  lifetime  to  try  them  all, 
as  there  are  new  ones  springing  up 
every  year.  There  are  any  number  of 
reliable  breeders  who  sell  good  stock 
and  it  shouldn’t  be  difficult  on  this 
point. 

In  brooding  there  are  many  factors 
to  consider,  such  as  the  weather,  and 
the  type  of  equipment.  Many  a  time 
I  kept  the  newly  arrived  chicks  in  the 
living  room  over  night  when  it  seemed 
advisable;  especially  if  they  were 
shipped  from  a  distant  point.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  it  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  how  careful  you  are,  if 
the  chicks  are  inferior  you  are  bound 
to  have  trouble  with  them. 

There  is  no  prettier  sight  than  a 
nice  flock  of  healthy  pullets  or  laying 
hens,  and  no  more  depressing  sight 
than  a  sickly  and  run  of  the  mill  stock. 
It  all  boils  down  to  one  clear  fact; 
start  with  the  best  stock  available.  You 
may  ask  a  very  plausible  question  at 
this  point.  How  can  a  person  know  a 
good  source  from  which  to  buy  them? 
I  prefer  to  obtain  mine  from  a 
pullorum  clean  flock — that  is,  from  a 
hatehery  that  has  no  reactors  in  his 
breeder  flock.  If  you  hark  to  this  one 
essential  rule  you  will  be  on  the  way 
to  a  better  and  more  successful  brood¬ 
ing  season. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  fancy  spiel 
with  four  syllable  words  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  I  am  not  too  well 
educated.  I  am  just  trying  to  tell  in 
simple  English  my  experiences  in  the 
poultry  business.  I  do  not  start  my 
chores  until  after  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  This  will  no  doubt  shock  many 
old  timers  into  thinking  that  I  must 
be  lazy  to  wait  until  almost  noon  to 
start  my  rounds,  but  I  will  try  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Of  course,  I  take  advantage  of 
electric  lighting.  I  have  the  time  clock 
set  to  give  them  a  14  hour  day.  When 
I  feed  them,  I  am  talking  about  layers 
now,  the  evening  before,  I  see  to  it 
that  they  have  enough  feed  to  last 
them  into  the  next  morning.  In  this 
way  I  give  them  a  chance  tq  tell  me 
how  to  feed  them  for  the  day.  By  8:30 
the  mash  in  the  hoppers  is  supposed 
to  be  consumed,  and  if  it  isn’t,  then 
I  cut  down  on  the  grain  that  day.  The 
amount  of  grain  and  mash  is  important, 
for  if  you  leave  it  up  to  the  hen  her¬ 
self,  more  often  than  not  she  will  fill 
herself  up  on  the  former  and  lay  around 
all  day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  not 
enough  grain  is  consumed,  there  is  the 
danger  of  the  chickens  losing  weight. 
Of  course  production  can  be  main¬ 
tained  with  mash  alone,  but  there  is 
more  danger  from  sickness  and  molt, 
and  the  production  may  not  be  as  long. 

A  lone  grain  diet  will  not  do  at  all, 
unless  the  birds  are  out  on  range.  An 
all  mash  diet  is  safer  than  an  all  grain 
diet,  but  the  best  results  I  have  had 
were  by  feeding  both.  A  small  flock 
can  be  made  to  lay  better  than  a  large 
one,  as  the  hens  generally  have  more 
room,  and  the  owner  has  a  better 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  each 
individual  layer,  thus  eliminating  all 
culls  and  non-layers.  Of  course  the 
large  flock  can  be  partitioned  off  into 
pens,  and  this  is  done  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  but  this  also  increases  the 
amount  of  labor  necessary,  and  every¬ 
one  tries  to  avoid  that. 

My  flock  of  1,200  layers  may  bring 
a  condescending  smile  to  many  who 
handle  larger  flocks.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  1,200  is  the  ideal  number 
for  me  to  take  care  of  efficiently.  If 
one  is  lucky  enough  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  production,  this  number  can 
lay  a  great  number  of  eggs.  At  50  per 
cent  a  flock  average  would  be  180  eggs 
per  hen  per  year.  This  equals  almost 
two  cases  a  day,  or  enough  to  keep 
one  busy  throughout  the  day.  But  most 
poultrymen  try  for  a  200  average  or 
better,  so  it  does  not  require  too  much 
figuring  on  one’s  part  to  show  that 
14  cases  a  week  is  about  all  a  man  can 
handle,  unless  he  has  help.  If  all  the 
above  requirements  are  met  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  flock  average  of  70 
or  even  80  per  cent  could  not  be  held 
throughout  most  of  the  season. 

There  are  many  poultrymen  that  keep 
flocks  many  times  larger  than  mine,  but 
very  few  can  show  a  profit  of  50  per 
cent  after  substracting  the  feed  cost. 
Remember  that  I  am  referring  to  one 
man  flocks,  and  where  the  owner  does 
all  the  work.  But,  this  is  leading  me 
away  from  the  main  theme  of  this 
article.  As  I  said  before,  I  begin  my 
rounds  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  I  set  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  on  mash  consumption,  cutting 


down  only  on  grain  when  necessary. 
It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  if  you 
start  your  rounds  at  six  or  at  nine 
o’clock,  but  it  should  be  regular.  I  know 
that  many  farms  are  operated  on  the 
assembly  line  method,  and  that  is  all 
right  when  conditions  are  right.  But 
those  egg  factories  have  a  set  or  fixed 
overhead  under  which  they  cannot 
operate  when  the  price  of  eggs  gets 
too  low. 

To  show  how  the  laying  hen  can  be 
upset,  recently,  a  weasel  got  into  one 
of  my  coops  and  killed  a  chicken  every 
night.  As  a  dead  bird  is  not  anything 
special,  I  did  not  get  wise  to  the  little 
rascal  until  the  fifth  morning,  when  I 
noticed  that  all  the  dead  birds  were 
in  healthy  condition  previous  to  their 
death.  Well,  I  set  traps  and  caught 
him  the  next  night,  but  the  damage  was 
done,  as  the  production  went  down  to 
30  per  cent.  Rats  are  another  prob¬ 
lem,  which  is  ever  present.  When  they 
get  numerous,  they  will  even  attack 
the  chickens,  and  they  are  very  cun¬ 
ning,  especially  the  old  ones.  I  get  rid 
of  them  by  keeping  after  them  con¬ 
tinually  with  traps  and  poison. 

Every  time  that  I  make  my  rounds, 
which  is  about  every  three  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  I  take  something  along, 
like  a  pan  full  of  table  scraps  or  a 
few  newspapers  or,  as  in  Summer,  a 
few  handfuls  of  green  grass.  This  they 
enjoy  very  much;  it  keeps  them  busy. 
Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  can  be  said 
of  the  chicken  also;  if  you  leave  her 
to  herself  she  will  find  variety  in 
either  cannibalism  or  egg  eating.  There 
are  always  some  chickens  more 
friendly  than  others,  and  I  get  a  kick 
out  of  a  hen  that  perches  on  my 
shoulder  as  I  fill  the  hoppers.  Then 
there  is  the  individual  that  follows  me 
from  hopper  to  hopper,  hoping  to  find 
something  better  in  the  next  one.  But, 
I  would  hate  to  fall  unconscious  for 
an  hour  or  two,  as  I  know  I  would  be 
picked  clean. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  habit  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  eggs  into  other  nests  when  I 
see  too  many  in  one  place  and  I  am 
not  on  my  regular  egg  gathering  trip. 
In  cleaning  the  dirty  ones,  sometimes  I 
use  a  solution  of  water  and  some 
commercial  cleaner.  A  regular  cleaner 
as  used  in  the  house  does  nicely.  My 
eggs  do  not  go  into  storage  and  are 
used  in  a  few  days  so  I  clean  them 
with  any  method  that  will  do  the  job 
in  the  quickest  time.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  dirty  eggs,  especially  in  the 
Winter  when  the  litter  is  full  of 
moisture.  I  suppose  there  are  some 
men  in  the  business  who  can  manage 
to  keep  most  of  their  egggs  clean,  but 
I  cannot.  I  am  building  a  series  of 
nests  at  present  which  I  hope  will 
lighten  this  task  for  me.  They  will 
have  bottoms  which  will  slope  enough 
to  roll  the  egg  out  of  the  nest  and  out 
of  harm’s  way.  If  I  can  only  make  the 
hens  use  this  type  of  nest,  it  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  cleaning. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


Points  for  Poultry  Begin¬ 
ners 

We  read  many  articles  written  for 
beginners  in  the  poultry  field;  articles 
sufficiently  informative  but  very  often 
not  personal  enough.  A  few  pointers 
given  to  the  prospective  poultryman 
might  save  him  much  grief  after  he  has 
become  that  beginner  or  veer  him 
from  an  industry  for  which  he  is  not 
suited. 

Primarily,  the  prospective  poultry- 
man  must  more  than  just  like  chickens. 
He  must  definitely  be  devoted  to  them 
and  actually  get  real  pleasure  from 
their  company.  Animals  and  birds  are 
very  little  different  from  people  when 
it  comes  to  appreciating  kindness  and 
consideration.  The  exception  in  both 
instances  proves  the  rule.  We  doubt, 
however,  if  any  creature  responds  more 
wholeheartedly  to  love  and  good  care 
then  the  hen.  We  purposely  exclude 
the  rooster  as  he  is  very  likely  to  end 
up  in  the  exception  group  and  bite  the 
hand  which  feeds  him.  However, 
the  rooster  will  pay  dividents  for  care 
and  devotion  even  if  he  doesn’t  re¬ 
turn  the  latter  in  full  measure.  We 
have  cut  down  on  the  feed  of  our  pam¬ 
pered  hens  for  the  purpose  of  slowing 
up  their  production,  with  no  success. 
They  were  certainly  much  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  little  less  feed  than  they 
would  have  been  with  neglect  or  abuses. 

Also,  before  starting  to  raise  chickens, 
the  prospective  poultryman  should 
carefully  study  the  different  breed; 
select  the  one  he  feels  he  will  most 
enjoy  working  with.  Different  breeds 
naturally  have  different  dispositions.  He 
should  not  get  a  breed  with  character¬ 
istics  that  will  clash  with  his  own  dis¬ 
position.  If  he  does  not  like  flighty 
nervous  birds,  he  should  not  choose 
any  of  the  Leghorns.  Let  him  decide  on 
one  of  the  heavy  breeds.  By  the  same 
token,  some  might  gain  much  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  one  of  the  Leghorn  breeds. 
Color  may  also  be  a  large  factor,  pick 
a  color  you  like. 

We  often  read;  “Don’t  throw  hens 
from  nests;”  “Don’t  knock  hens  against 
sharp  objects”  and  other  obnoxious 
“don’ts”  too  numerous  to  mention.  If 
those  “don’ts”  are  necessary,  don’t  go 
in  the  chicken  business  at  all.  Thus 
will  the  prospective  raiser  not  only 
save  himself  grief,  but  also  loss  of 
money  and  bitter  disappointment. 

W.  E.  B. 
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Carbola-ddt 

INSECT-KILLING  AND  GERM-KILLING 
WHITE  POWDER  PAINT 


DON’T  LET  THOSE  CHICKS  DIE! 

Now  is  the  time  to  paint  and  disinfect  your 
poultry  houses,  before  you  put  in  chicks  for  the 
season,  using  the  old  reliable  Carbola,  which 
destroys  disease  germs  such  as  diphtheria,  roup, 
cholera,  that  take  so  many  chicks  in  untreated 
brooders  and  poultry  houses.  Simply  mix  Carbola 
DDT  in  water  and  brush  or  spray  on  walls  and 
other  surfaces.  Dust  floors,  dropping  boards, 
nests  with  dry  powder  to  kill  germs  and  to  keep 
down  ammonia.  Rub  powder  into  feathers  to 
destroy  lice.  Used  by  agricultural  colleges 
hatcheries  and  thousands  of  farmers. 


KILLS  FLIES  AND  GERMS  IN  BARNS 

In  the  2%  DDT  now  contained  in  Carbola  you 
have  a  guaranteed  FLY  KILLER  that  remains 
active  for  months  when  applied  as  a  paint  in  cow 
barns  and  other  buildings.  In  addition  you  get 
the  germ-killing  disinfection,  which  prevents 
Bangs  disease,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 
Dries  white;  meets  Board  of  Health  requirements. 
One  or  two  easy  paintings  a  year  do  the  job, 

.  Ask  your  dealer  today  about 
the  economical  50  lb.  bag 
l  lb.  236  5  lb.  806  10  lb.  $1.35,  23  Ib.f$3.00. 
50  lb.  $5.50 

Write  for  bandy  egg  record  chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
Established  1016 
Natural  Bridge  101  N.  T. 


New  1946  Book 
on  Chick  Raising 

Thl»  free  book  tells 
how  to  raise  big, 
healthy  birds  with  long  laying  life,  and  how 
you  may  save  up  to  30%  or  more  on  feed  cost. 

Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing  plan 
which  has  produced  many  World’s  Record 
egg-iaying  Champions  in  the  National  Con¬ 
tests.  A  gold  mine  of  valuable  information  on 
how  to  cash  in  on  the  profit  opportunity  for 
poultrymen  in  1946.  For  your  FREE  copy 
write  today  to 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.  Dept.  C-29  Chicago  4.  III. 


Early  Spring  Chicks  Make  Profitable  Layers 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  statistics  show  that  chicks 
started  in  April  or  May  are  easier  to  raise, 
come  into  production  when  egg  prices  are  high 
and  make  extremely  profitable  layers. 

ORDER  TODAY 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


3  &  4  wks.  old  started  chicks  100  100  10O 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Barred  A  White  Rocks..... .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

Rock-Red,  Sex  linked .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

N.H.  Reds  &  Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA  17.00  20.00  17.00 

Our  N.  H.  Reds  &  Rock-Red  Cross  Chicks  are  from 
N.  H  &  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
95%  Guarantee  on  Sexed  Pullets.  98%  Livability 
on  AAA  Chicks  for  first  2  weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  -  HUMMELS  WHARF,  PENNA. 


JUNIATA 
cmx  LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100. 

Our  31st  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE'  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY? 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MciAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


_ .  hostage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2  00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  18.00  14  00 

Assorted  .  io.OO  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog 
„  J-  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH  ERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


■HELM'S  Eqq-Line  CHICKS 


Raise  Helm’s  “AAA”  Chicks,  20^39TggR?O  i 
S'red.  Leading  breeds.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlle 
A.:  b  ,d  '5?, 9  r*cor.ds-  °an  supply  special'  broil 
cnicks  weekly.  Customer  report  exceptional  livabi 
ity,  growth.  Reasonable  farmer  chick  prices.  Fr 
^aU JJIinois Hateher^Box j24.  Metropolis.  I' 


BEARING-AGE 

BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready 
to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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No  one  knows  what 
we  women  go  through! 


Yes,  ’'The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chickens”  is  closely  akin  to  the 
care  and  feeding  of  children. 

An  important  factor  is  correct 
diet . . .  "from  brooder  to  broiler.” 
Vitamin  deficiency  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  in  chickens  as  in  children  .  .  . 
a  sufficiency  of  "A”  and  ”D”  re¬ 


duces  chick  mortality  and  assures 
proper  growth.  And,  because  Sea 
Pep  contains  a  natural  oil,  it  pro¬ 
vides  these  vital  vitamins  in  the 
best  way. 

An  oily  mash  is  better  liked.  It 
reduces  the  dust  and  prevents  loss 
in  sifting  from  your  bag. 


VAN  CAMP  LABORATORIES 

Division  of  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.  •  Terminal  Island,  Californio 


COLONIAL 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  $ 

Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money?  '  '  '  - 

Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  150,000 
Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  18  years  (dam’s 
R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of 


HATCHES 

DAILY 


ing  Contest  Pens — FIVE  U.S.  Grand  Champion  Pens 
Breeds  added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Grade 
Chicks  are  50%  (some  nearly  100%)  blood  out  of  R.O.P.  Hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
Low  ^  *4  A  00  located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
*  1  IZi  varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  HYBRIDS  also. 
**s  1  4a  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or  card 

today  for  2  BIG  FREE  CHICK  BOOKS. 


TWO  BIO 


Book  No.  1 :  New  farm-tested  poultry  book; 
latest  discoveries  reported  by  20  farm 
college  experts.  Book  No.  2:  Colonial’s 
Chick  Catalog  with  pictures  in  natural  col¬ 
ors,  33  poultry-raising  articles.  Both  Free! 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


Buy- -WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


You  can  order  your  chicks  with  complete  confidence  Prices  per 
from  this  ad  or  send  for  24-page  GUIDE  to  YEAR  **A”  "AA" 
’ROUND  PROFITS  with  1946  CALENDAR.  De-  Mating  Mating 

scribes  and  illustrates  s.  c.  white  Leghorn. . $11.00  $12.00 

our  various  matings  of  Leghorn  Pullets,  . .  ....  20.00  22.00 

10  popular  breeds  and  Leghorn  Cockerels  .  .  ..  .  .  ...'3.50  4.00 

tells  how  selective  White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds, 

mating  and  rigid  cull-  ^chd’te„^byr^i  BuW  °rps'  ind  "DC,t' . .  .1 2.50  1 3.50 

ing  have  built  up  their  white  or  Black  M'inorcal,  12.50  13.50 

producing  ability.  Tells  Jersey  White  Giants . 13.25  14.25 

how  to  handle  your  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed . ,....11.00  12.00 

flock  to  make  real  Light  Breeds  Mixed . . 9.00  10.00 

money.  Assorted  Mixed .  8.00  9.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks 
All  breeders  blood  tested  and  under  APA  Supervision.  Only  Sl-OO  books  ^ 
Balance  C.O.D.  For  less  than  lOO  add  SOc  to  price.  DON'T  WAIT — ORDER 


lOO 

"AAA” 

Moling 

$13.00 

24.00 

4.50 

14.50 

14.50 

15.25 

13.00 

11.00 

10.00 


£ 

a 

I 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Dept.  5.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


WfWM WERE  CHICKS 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
ft.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  2-to- 

6-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today! 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


MATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
\  YEAR  AROUND 
\V.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 
1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity, 
j  Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small 
or  too  large. 


u/BiTE  Our  quarter-century  breeding  program  has  made  Wene  Chicks  a  byword  for  EXTRA 
WKiit  PROFITS  among  commercial  poultrymen,  as  well  as  the  Easts  farm  housewives. 
TODAY!  Qet  our  big  color  book  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.C-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Ginger  and  Milk  for  Black¬ 
head  in  Turkeys 

Here  is  an  item  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  A 
young  hen  turkey  of  mine  developed 
blackhead.  She  took  the  usual  course 
and  then  died.  A  young  gobbler  started 
along  the  same  course.  Not  knowing 
any  cure,  nor  could  I  get  any  help 
from  any  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  circulars,  other  than  killing  the 
turkey,  I  tried  out  an  experiment.  I 
fed  the  gobbler  a  teaspoon  full  of 
Jamaica  ginger  in  a  large  tomato  can 
of  water,  gave  him  milk  each  day, 
greased  his  head  and  let  nature  take 
its  course.  Today  he  has  scarcely  a 
trace  of  blackhead.  His  wattles  have 
regained  their  color,  his  droppings  are 
about  normal,  and  the  dark  color  has 
almost  completely  disappeared.  Not 
being  an  expert  on  turkeys,  I  cannot 
be  at  all  positive  that  tjie  ginger 
effected  the  cure.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  recovered  anyway,  but  I  doubt 
this.  He  was  so  far  gone  on  his  way  to 
the  cemetery  that  the  unthinking  ad¬ 
vised  killing  and  eating  him;  others 
more  conservative  advised  killing  and 
throwing  him  on  the  village  dump.  But 
I  do  not  make  a  practice  of  killing 
my  friends  and  he  had  become  some¬ 
thing  of  a  pet.  e.  p.  c. 

There  are  two  factors  involved  here. 
First,  many  turkeys  affected  with 
blackhead  recover.  This  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  many  are  found  with 
lesions  that  have  been  walled  off,  so 
to  speak,  so  that  the  turkeys  recover. 
This  has,  no  doubt,  happened  to  your 
turkeys.  Another  factor  is  that  ginger 
would  stimulate  the  bird’s  appetite,  and 
thus  greater  food  intake  would  assist 
in  its  recovery.  Milk  also  has  a  flush¬ 
ing  effect  and  would  be  helpful  in  get¬ 
ting  the  organism  out  of  the  digestive 
tract. 


Feeding  Ducks 

I  want  to  raise  White  Pekin  ducks  for 
market  this  year.  Can  I  raise  them  on 
20  lbs.  of  24  per  cent  growing  mash 
to  six  lbs.  in  nine  weeks?  What  are 
shorts  and  flour  middlings  and  where 
do  they  sell  them?  a.  m.  r. 

It  requires  about  six  pounds  of  feed 
to  produce  each  pound  of  duck,  which 
would  mean  nearer  36  lbs.  of  feed  in¬ 
stead  of  20  lbs.  to  grow  your  ducks 
to  six  lbs.  At  12  weeks  of  age  it  usually 
requires  about  3.3  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  body  weight.  It  is  doubtful  if 
you  can  grow  a  duckling  to  six  pounds 
in  nine  weeks;  you  may  make  it  in 
12  to  14  weeks.  It  will,  however,  de¬ 
pend  some  on  the  strain  of  ducks.  I 
raised  a  few  this  Summer  that  were 
reported  to  be  from  large  Pekins;  how¬ 
ever,  they  never  did  make  six  pounds. 
You  had  better  be  sure  that  you  are 
getting  hatching  eggs  or  baby  ducklings 
from  large  sized,  rapid  growing  White 
Pekins. 


chickens.  Treatment  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Preventive  methods  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  chickens  off  contaminated  land 
and  confined  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
will  prevent  infestation.  If  by  blowing 
up  you  mean  that  the  skin  puffs  out 
and  the  chicks  look  like  balloons,  this 
is  due  to  a  rupture  inside  the  body, 
allowing  air  from  the  air  sacs  to  come 
out  under  the  skin.  This  does  not 
happen  very  often.  However,  it  might 
be  due  to  injury,  caused  by  rough 
handling.  These  are  two  separate 
troubles,  and  in  no  way  associated. 


When  Combs  Shrivel 

My  pullets  are  laying  very  well,  and 
as  a  whole  are  in  good  condition.  Yet 
their  combs  are  somewhat  pale  and 
some  are  shriveling.  I  did  not  see  any 
molting,  but  the  feathers  of  some  are 
out  of  condition.  Mortality  is  not  above 
normal.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
about  it?  c.  e. 

Birds  with  shriveling  combs  are  going 
out  of  production,  and  you  will  no  doubt 
soon  notice  molting.  Birds  that  have 
laid  heavily  may  have  lost  some  body 
weight,  and  thus  stop  laying  and  go 
into  a  molt.  Most  of  these  birds  will 
be  out  of  production  for  a  month  or 
two,  but  will  then  come  back  into  pro¬ 
duction.  Anything  you  can  do  to  get 
more  feed  per  day  into  the  whole  flock, 
the  better  chance ,  of  holding  their 
weight  and  maintaining  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Use  of  a  moist  crumbly  mash 
may  increase  feed  intake. 

Milk  for  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  to  feed  skimmilk  to  baby  chicks; 
also  buttermilk.  How  often  should 
they  be  fed?  If  I  feed  milk  do  they 
need  to  get  some  tablets  to  flush  them? 

Fayette  County,  Pa.  t.  m. 

Baby  chicks  can  drink  either  skim¬ 
milk  or  buttermilk  as  soon  as  you  put 
them  in  the  brooder.  However,  few 
people  have  any  quantity  to  feed.  You 
do  not  need  to  flush  your  chicks  unless 
they  show  signs  of  having  coccidiosis. 
This  disease  does  not  usually  trouble 
chicks  until  they  are  four  weeks  of  age, 
or  older.  Chick  size  scratch  feed  can 
be  fed  as  soon  as  you  care  to.  How¬ 
ever,  the  chicks  should  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  chick  starting  mash. 


Hens  Losing:  Feathers 

I  have  a  flock  of  meat  type  hens 
about  one  year  old;  they  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  heavy  all  Winter.  Now  they  have 
become  bare  from  the  vent  down,  and 
between  their  legs;  all  the  feathers  are 
off.  It  seems  to  be  swollen  some;  they 
all  seem  to  be  in  such  a  condition. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  causes  this 
and  what  to  do?  w.  w. 

Your  hens  probably  have  heavy, 
baggy  abdomens  and  as  the  feathers 
have  worn  off  they  appear  larger  than 
normal.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  the  matter, 
just  the  normal  wear  and  tear  of  good 
production.  If  you  keep  them  they  will 
get  new  feathers  on  their  abdomens 
when  they  molt  this  Summer  or  Fall. 


Shorts  is  a  term  usually  interchange¬ 
able  with  standard  middlings,  and 
should  comprise  the  finer  bran  particles 
with  a  little  flour  adhering,  and  with 
portions  of  the  germs.  Flour  middlings 
or  white  middlings  are  considered  or 
somewhat  higher  grade  than  standard 
middlings  since  they  contain  consider¬ 
able  low  grade  flour  and  carry  more 
crude  protein  and  less  fiber.  Both  these 
feeds  are  by-products  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour  and  are  important  in¬ 
gredients  in  most  all  poultry  mashes. 
They  can  be  bought  at  most  feed  mills 
or  stores.  . 


Best  Broiler  Breed 

I  would  like  to  know  which  breed 
of  chicks  is  best  for  broiler  raising.  A 
friend  of  mine  says  that  Leghorns  are 
best,  because  they  grow  faster  up  to 
broiler  age.  Is  this  true,  and  if  not 
which  breed  is  best?  A.  u. 

Leghorns  make  a  fine  small  broiler. 
However,  most  of  the  commercial 
broilers  are  cross-breeds,  such  as 
Barred  Rock  males  on  either  New 
Hampshire  females,  or  Rhode  Island 
Red  females,  or  straight  run  chicks  of 
these  meat  breeds.  However,  the 
market  to  which  you  cater  is  the 
principal  factor  that  should  decide  the 
kind  of  broiler  chick  you  should  buy. 
Right  now,  with  a  ceiling  price  set  on 
broilers,  there  is  no  preference  as  to 
price  paid  for  broilers  of  the  different 
breeds. 


Chicks  Have  Gapes 

What  is  the  cause  of  chickens  having 
the  gapes,  and  what  can  be  done  for 
it?  This  Winter  we  have  had  three  or 
four  chickens  seem  to  blow  up  and 
turn  a  dark  blue;  they  continue  eating 
and  seem  healthy.  We  have  handled 
lots  of  chicks  but  never  saw  any  go 
that  way  before.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  can  we  do 
for  it?  t.  d.  s. 

Gapes  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the 
chicks  confined  to  the  house  for  the 
first  few  weeks.  We  see  this  trouble 
so  infrequently  that  it  does  not  seem 
a  problem  any  more.  The  gape  worm  is 
a  small  reddish  worm  found  in  the 
trachea  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  These 
worms  are  seen  most  often  in  young 


Points  in  Laying  Tests 

Please  tell  me  the  point  value  for 
egg  weights  used  in  the  official  laying 
tests.  s.  s.  c. 

Points  for  egg  weights  according  to 
the  method  used  at  official  egg  laying 
tests  are  as  follows: 

Oz.  Per  Doz.  Pts.  Per  Egg 

18  . 70 

19  . 75 

20  . 80 

21  . 85 

22  . 90 

23  . . . 95 

24  .  1.00 

25  .  1.05 

26  .  1.10 

Thin  Egg  Shells 

The  shells  on  the  eggs  my  hens  are 
laying  are  very  thin,  and  they  eat 
many  of  them.  How  can  I  stop  this? 

New  York  g.  m.  t. 

Your  primary  trouble  is  that  your 
hens  are  producing  eggs  with  thin 
shells,  so  that  breaking  and  eating  is 
too  easy.  You  should  try  adding  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  manganese  sulfate 
per  gallon  of  drinking  water.  This 
should  harden  up  the  shell  at  once, 
and  thus  prevent  breaking  and  eating. 
If  this  does  not  help,  try  feeding  some 
extra  ground  oyster  shell,  about  two  or 
three  per  cent,  in  a  moist  mash  to 
which  has  been  added  one-half  per 
cent  of  a  fortified  cod  liver  oil.  This 
should  help  to  increase  shell  strength, 
and  stop  this  epidemic  of  egg  eating. 

Floor  Space  per  Cockerel 

How  much  space  would  I  need  to 
grow  500  cockerels  to  broiler  age? 
Would  I  need  a  heated  building? 

In  order  to  grow  500  cockerels  to 
broiler  age,  say  10  to  12  weeks,  it  will 
require  one  square  foot  of  floor  space 
per  bird.  Thus  you  will  need  as  a 
minimum  of  room  a  building  20x25 
feet  in  size.  If  you  are  brooding  in 
the  Winter,  it  will  require  heat  for 
six  to  eight  weeks,  and  in  some  cases 
in  cold  weather,  even  10  to  12  weeks 
in  order  to  avoid  crowding  and  chilling 
the  birds. 
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There’s  a  World  of 
Lubrication  Experience 


IN  THAT  LITTLE 
BOOK  HE  CARRIES! 


mm 


UL-PURPOSE— Now,  or 
at  new  oil  protects  tr< 
truck  and  car  engines 


Save  Money— *®eP  M 
Farm  Engines 

"Mobiloil  Clean 


••  ,,:>A  v  -- 

»  "■*  .• -> 


Tests  show  New  Mobiloil 
has  amazing  cleaning 
properties  —  keeps  rings, 
pistons,  valves  freer  from 
deposits  that  waste  fuel 
and  power. 


New  Mobiloil  resists  ex¬ 
cessive  thinning,  provides 
full-bodied  protection  — 
helps  prevent  engine¬ 
wrecking  wear. 

In  your  “Mobiloil  Clean” 
engine,  all  working  parts 
are  free  to  function  effi¬ 
ciently,  reliably,  instantly 
on  starting. 


He’s  Your 


Mobi  laas  -  Mobi  loi  I 


He  works  the  way  factory  lubrication 
experts  do — with  latest  scientific  maintenance 
knowledge,  the  correct  oil  or  grease  for  every 
part  of  every  machine  you  operate. 


Representative 

time-outs  for  repairs — reduces  overall  costs  per 
hour  of  machine  operation. 


He  cuts  down  costly  power  and  fuel 
waste  in  hard-working  farm  equipment  —  saves 


Today — no  one  knows  better  than  farm¬ 
ers  the  price  of  breakdowns  —  machines  laid 
up.  .This  man's  service  can  save  that  trouble — 
costs  you  nothing !  Get  in  touch  with  him  today ! 


TUNE  IN  “INFORMATION  PLEASE”— MONDAY  EVENINGS,  9:30  E.S.T.— NBC 
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New  Mob;loil  protects 
against  corrosion  of  hard- 
alloy  bearings— resists 
formation  of  dangerous 
“varnish,”  “lacquer,” 
“hot”  sludge. 

New  Mobiloil  is  made 
from  selected  stocks  for 
easy  starting  at  all  tem¬ 
peratures,  full  protection 
at  all  speeds.  Use  it  in  all 
farm  engines. 


It’S 

the  Finest 


Ever 


A  Famous 


T”  "  '~V  '  r';^ 
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BACKED  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PETROLEUM 

■  . 
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Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases 

MobiSfuel  Diesel  •  Mobilheat  ♦  Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  • 

Mobil  Radiator  Flush  •  Mobil '  Hydrotone  •  Mobil  . 

Y 


} 


. 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,1  NC.,  26  Broadway,  Now  York  4,  N.  Y.  and  Affiliates:  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  General  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles. 
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UNNYBBQOH 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 

MEWiNAMPSHIRCr*  R.t.REDS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 
_  WRITE  FOR  * 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBR00K 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FIN  OAR,  Owner. 

Bo*  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  W.  V. 


i 


PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


HIGHEST  5  YEAR  RECORD 


A  pen  of  Kauder  Leghorns  that 
in  1944  made  a  new  World  Record 
for  four  years  of  laying,  ended 
the  1945  contest  year  at  the  Vine- 
land  Hen  Test  with  a  new  all-time 
World  Record  for  five  years  of 
laying  and  also  a  new  all-time 
record  for  the  fifth  year  of  laying. 
This  famous  pen  is  now  entered  in 
its  sixth  year  at  the  Vineland  Hen 
Test  and  as  far  as  we  know  is  the 
first  pen  of  birds  of  any  breed  to 
be  entered  for  a  sixth  laying  year 
in  an  official  laying  contest. 

For  Average  Production,  For  Liva¬ 
bility,  For  Old  Hen  Production, 
It  Still  Is  True  That  No  Other 
Strain  Of  Any  Breed  Has  Equalled 
The  Performance  of  Kauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns. 


CATALOG 


IRViNG  KAUDER 

BOX  lOO,  NEW  PA11Z,  NEW  YORK 


QUALITY  DAY 
OLD  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire 
Reds.  All  breeds  Straight  Run  or  Sexed. 
Breeders  Bloodtested  and  culled.  Carefully 
selected  for  heavy  weight  and  high  production 
flock  average.  Shipments  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  week.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  and  prices  describ¬ 
ing  our  stock  and  Hatchery. 

Me  AUSTERVILLE  HATCHERY 


BOX  II 


Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner 

MeALISTERVILLE,  Pennsylvania 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits,  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  11.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds....  13.00  16-00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  14.00  17.00  12.00 

White  Rocks . *4.00  16.00  2  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  \\e  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA- 

A  REAL  BREEDING  PROGRAM' 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Ken-La 
breeding  program  to  develop  increas¬ 
ingly  a  New  Hampshire  that  would 
be  profitable  as  a  layer  and  still 
maintain  all  the  meat 
.  quality  and  vigor  origi¬ 
nally  developed  in  the 
breed.  Using  purebred 
,  New  Hampshire  females  we  have 
a  also  produced  a  Barred  Cross 
P,  of  superior  broiler  Quality 
Tjk  and  high  laying  power.  U.S. 

_  Pullorum  Clean  and  N.H. 

WcaTnm  woo** V  U.  S.  Approved.  Catalog. 

Z.KEYY HAMPSHIBEsAR2.ff,EN Cbremon^N.  H. 

Ilnv  Hid  rhiol/C  New  Hampshire  and 
UlU  CJUlvlia  Barred  Rook  Cross. 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved.  Pullorum  clean. 

HARWOOD  LINDSEY,  SANDY  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


One  of  the  pleasant  interruptions  in 
the  Parson’s  regular  routine  is  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  good  share  of 
the  day  on  a  real  back  country  farm. 
That  opportunity  comes  when  Matt 
Darago  and  Irving  Barras  who  conduct 
the  hatchery  two  doors  from  the 
parsonage,  find  themselves  scheduled 
to  bloodtest  or  vaccinate  a  farm  poultry 
flock  on  a  day  when  they  are  short- 
handed.  At  such  times,  Matt  is  quite  apt 
to  ask  the  Parson  to  go  along  with 
Irving  to  lend  a  hand,  and  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  doing  so  without  dis¬ 
rupting  his  own  schedule  too  greatly, 
the  Parson  goes.  It  is  a  pleasure,  for 
him,  what  with  the  change  of  interest 
and  the  chance  to  make  new  friend¬ 
ships.  Of  course,  the  day  never  passes 
without  the  conversation  getting  around 
for  a  little  while  to  church  and  religion; 
and  sometimes  there’s  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  of  help. 

We  do  not  often  go  as  far  back 
country  as  we  did  the  other  day.  Then, 
we  bounced  along  the  highway  in  the 
old  truck  for  so  many  miles  that  we 
began  to  twit  the  driver  about  taking 
us  on  a  surprise  visit  to  Florida.  Turn¬ 
ing  off  the  main  road,  we  bounced  even 
more  along  a  road  such  as  only  a  dirt 
road  can  be  in  this  season  of  thaw  and 
freeze.  The  lane  where  we  finally 
turned  in  was  just  five  miles  from 
each  of  the  three  nearest  towns.  New 
poles  set  along  the  roadway  indicated 
that  electric  power  was  in  process  of 
being  made  available;  and  they  indi¬ 
cated  that,  all  these  years,  the  people 
there  had  lived  without  it. 

The  job  of  bloodtesting  went  along 
smoothly  enough  once  we  had  our 
equipment  set  up  with  a  special  bulb 
to  give  us  light  from  the  truck  battery. 
Irving  is  very  thorough,  and  if  he 
says  there  is  no  reactor,  you  can  be 
sure  he’s  right.  We  ate  our  lunch 
at  the  farm  of  Charles  Hunter,  around 
the  big  stove  in  the  farm  house  living 
room,  taking  our  time  to  enjoy  the 
warmth.  The  Parson  rode  in  his  truck 
when  we  set  out  for  his  brother 
Howard’s  place,  up  the  road.  We 
stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  admire 
the  scenery,  and  to  let  Mr.  Hunter 
point  out  places  of  special  interest. 
You  couldn’t  help  but  notice  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  this 
country  in  which  he  lived.  He  said 
frankly  that  he  had  been  born  here 
on  the  old  farm,  and  that  he  had  no 
desire  ever  to  live  anywhere  else.  From 
things  that  you  gathered  of  his  pro¬ 


gressive  and  practical  mind,  you  knew 
that  he  stayed  there  because  he  loved 
it.  He  pointed  out  the  stream  where 
he  had  spent  many  a  boyhood  hour  at 
fishing,  and  told  laughingly  of  the  time 
when  the  whole  school  knew  that  he 
had  trapper  a  skunk.  It  wasn’t  just 
empty  talk,  for  you  could  trace  that 
love  of  home  right  up  to  today  in  his 
pride  in  his  work  and  family.  Perhaps 
I  am  more  sensitive  to  that  love  for 
home  than  the  average  man;  because 
one  of  the  heaviest  costs  of  my  call¬ 
ing  is  that  a  minister  can  never  say 
of  any  house  that  it  is  truly  his  own. 
One  therefore  hesitates  to  let  any  place 
get  too  firm  a  hold  upon  his  heart¬ 
strings,  for  he  knows  not  how  soon 
he  may  be  called  to  serve  elsewhere. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  is  free 
to  say,  “This  is  my  home.”  And  usually, 
there  is  a  good  reason  why  he  loves  it. 

I  think  we  found  the  cause  for  the 
love  of  home  that  these  two  brothers 
showed.  We  found  it  when  we  retired 
to  the  house  for  coffee  and  cake  when 
the  day’s  work  was  done.  Three 
generations  had  lived  in  that  house. 
Grandpa,  who  is  in  his  87th  year,  had 
shot  a  rabbit  on  the  run  a  few  weeks 
before,  just  to  show  the  boys  that  he 
wasn’t  too  old  yet.  Intrigued  by  the 
speed  with  which  his  granchild  crawled 
around  the  floor,  he  had  decided  to 
find  out  whether  his  longer  arms  and 
legs  would  compensate  for  length  of 
years,  and  had  staged  a  crawling  race 
with  the  baby.  He  told  us  of  it  with 
a  good  humored  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
Keen  of  mind  and  memory,  he  spoke 
of  older  methods  on  the  farm,  and 
compared  present  methods  and  crops 
with  those  which  he  had  seen  on  farms 
on  a  trip  to  Canada  a  years  or  two 
ago.  He  knew  the  fruit  country  of 
New  York  State  perfectly,  and  the 
dairy  country  as  well.  I  suppose  he 
had  experienced  many  heartaches  and 
worries  through  the  long  years  during 
which  he  worked  the  farm;  but  he 
laughed  them  off  and  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  had  enjoyed  even  the 
hard  spots.  He  was  content.  He  loved 
his  home  and  lived  his  faith  in  God. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  putting  two 
and  two  together,  to  understand  where 
the  sons  derived  their  love  for  home 
and  the  farm.  I  imagine  they  led  a  very 
full  life  in  youth  with  kindly  parents 
who  shared  their  childish  laughter  and 
tears.  No  one  would  like  to  stay  on 
the  farm  if  its  memories  were  all  of 
fretting  and  worry;  but  there  are  also 
the  memories  of  a  happy  wholesome 
family  life,  and  these  bind  their  hearts 
tighter  than  all  the  chains  in  the 
world.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

Most  of  the  boys  from  this  vicinity 
who  have  served  in  the  Army  and  have 
gotten  their  discharges,  are  home.  They 
all  agree  on  one  thing;  wherever 
they  have  been.  North  Africa,  Italy, 
France,  Germany  or  the  Pacific  Islands, 
they  have  not  seen  any  country  that 
looks  as  good  to  them  as  New  England. 
We  believe  that  one  result  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  will  be  a  greater  interest  in 
whatever  will  build  up  and  improve 
their  community.  They  know  now  that 
far  pastures  are  not  greener. 

Many  farmers  have  been  cutting  all 
the  lumber  possible  this  Winter.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  about  everything, 
including  firewood,  and  for  almost 
everything  ceiling  prices  are  being 
paid.  However,  many  woodlots  are 
being  cut  without  any  regard  to  a 
future  crop;  in  many  instances  about 
everything  is  being  cut  except  for  a  few 
trees  that  are  worthless  for  anything 
but  firewood.  With  a  little  care  these 
woodlots  could  be  cut  so  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  stand  of  young 
trees  left,  which  in  a  comparatively 
few  years  would  be  ready  for  market. 
The  yield  from  this  cutting  would  be 
only  a  little  less,  for  a  tree  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter  yields  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  a  cord.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  longer  to  handle  a  cord 
of  this  little  stuff  than  it  does  to  handle 
the  larger  wood  so  that  the  return  for 
stumpage  may  actually  be  less  where 
the  small  trees  are  cut. 

Brooder  coal  has  been  hard  to  find. 
There  are  not  many  electric  brooders 
in  use  near  us.  A  neighbor  uses  one, 
but  for  Winter  broods  he  sets  up  a 
stove  in  a  corner  of  the  brooder  house. 
He  burns  heavy  chunks  of  wood  and 
keeps  the  entire  brooder  house  moder¬ 
ately  warm  with  it.  This  helps  in  avoid¬ 
ing  dampness  in  the  house.  His  chicks 
thrive  well  and  there  are  few  losses. 

Do  the  chickadees,  nuthatches  and 
woodpeckers  have  a  barometer  in  their 
bones?  Each  Winter  they  come  to  Wife’s 
trays  of  food  just  outside  the  kitchen 
window  and  help  themselves  liberally 
through  the  entire  season,  and  they 
make  an  interesting  sight  as  they  come 
from  a  nearby  shrub,  post  or  apple 
tree  to  alight  in  the  dish  and  take  some 
of  the  food.  It  is  seldom  that  two  of 
the  chickadees  eat  at  the  same  time, 
even  when  there  are  five  or  six  close 
by  waiting  for  food.  The  one  eating 
is  left  in  complete  possession  of  the 
dish  until  he  starts  to  leave,  and  then 
another  will  begin  eating  before  the 
first  has  scarcely  left  the  dish.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  we  see  any  indication 
of  quarrelling  over  the  food.  Every 
Winter  before  severe  storms,  there  is 
a  very  noticeable  increase  in  the  ac¬ 


tivity  of  the  birds  seeking  food.  Not 
only  more  birds  come,  hut  they  eat 
more  food  and  in  many  instances  we 
see  them  carry  food  and  deposit  it  in 
the  crotch  of  a  limb  or  behind  an 
outcurving  scale  of  bark  on  some  tree 
or  shrub.  We  have  never  seen  any 
attempt  to  make  a  cache  of  food  ex¬ 
cepting  just  before  a  storm.  This  ac¬ 
tivity  usually  comes  12  to  18  hours 
before  the  storm  strikes  us.  Unless  the 
storm  is  extremely  cold  and  with  hard 
winds,  the  birds  come  to  the  feeder 
while  the  storm  is  in  progress.  H.  L.  s. 

Maine 


Watering  the  Hens 

Watering  the  hens  in  cold  weather 
has  been  a  major  problem  since  poul¬ 
try  became  one  of  the  East’s  special¬ 
ties,  especially  in  two  and  three  story 
hen  houses.  A  Dryden  poultryman, 
Walter  Schait,  has  solved  it  and  saved 
about  25  per  cent  of  his  chore  time.  He 
did  it  by  taping  soil  heating  cable, 
like  that  used  in  greenhouses,  to  his 
water  pipe  faucets,  and  float  valves. 
It  took  less  than  half  a  day  to  install 
270  feet  of  the  cable,  and  cost  about  $20. 
He  also  installed  a  thermostat  to  keep 
the  system  just  above  freezing.  Water 
in  the  tanks  or  fountains  is  kept  at 
40  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  a  com¬ 
mon  immersion  heater.  The  system  has 
been  used  throughout  the  Winter  at 
a  cost  of  about  12  cents  a  day  for  elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  six  kilowatt  hours  con¬ 
sumed. 

Hens  that  have  access  night  and  day 
to  plenty  of  warmed  water  lay  more 
eggs.  M.  G.  F. 


Henyard  Needs  Drainage 

In  my  henyard  everytime  it  rains 
I  can  just  about  walk  in  it,  because 
it  gets  so  wet.  The  water  will  not 
penetrate  into  the  ground,  until  I  turn 
it  over  a  few  times  with  a  shovel  or 
fork,  then  it  starts  to  dry  up  again. 
It  is  good  black  ground.  Could  you 
let  me  know  what  to  do?  d.  s. 

Your  yard  may  lack  drainage.  This 
could  be  cured  by  putting  in  tile  drains, 
which  should  be  placed  at  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  black  soil  and  the  clay  that 
probably  underlies  it.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  the  excess  water  to  seep  away 
and  avoid  the  wet  condition  you 
mention.  However,  surface  culture,  to 
establish  a  good  sod,  would  possibly 
also  solve  this  problem  for  you.  If  the 
chickens  keep  this  yard  bare,  then  its 
stickiness  may  be  due  largely  to  the 
poultry  manure  that  accumulates  on 
the  surface.  It  would  appear  from  your 
description  that  your  ground  does  not 
slope  enough  to  provide  natural  drain¬ 
age, 


WARREN  RED  PENS 

Forge  to  the  Front  Again 

Scores  from  Latest  Available  Reports 
Highest  Pen,  All  Breeds,  Pennsylvania 
3rd  Month,  1930  Eggs;  1078.10  Points 
Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds,  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

2nd  Month,  56  Eggs;  58.25  Points  . 

3rd  Highest  R.  I.  Red  Pen,  Missouri 
463  Eggs;  477.30  Points 
The  Warren  Reds  resume  their  striving  each  year, 
to  maintain  the  high  position  that  they  have  held 
so  long.  Last  year’s  triumphs  are  already  history, 
and  the  world's  interest  is  fixed  always  upon 
the  present  living  moment. 

The  inevitable  question  is,  “Can  they  do  it 
again?" — and  the  Warren  Reds  always  have  done 
it  again,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  under 
varying  conditions  of  climate  and  surroundings.  And 
what  they  have  done  for  their  Homo  Farm,  they 
can  do  for  the  Warren  Customers,  anywhere,  any 
time,  in  heavy  production  and  successful  operation. 
Bay  State  Contract  for  30,000  Chicks 
Awarded  for  the  15th  Time  in  15  Years 
This  Massachusetts  Contract  is  awarded  purely 

on  merit  and  record  of  performance,  and  for  15 
years  the  Warren  Red  Chicks  have  mot  the 
approval  of  official  flock  managers  of  the  State. 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
16  Years  without  a  Reactor 

R.  I.  REDS  Sired  by  Mass. -U.S.  R.O.P.  Males 
from  240-341  Egg  Dams.  ROCK  REDS  (Barred) 
Sired  by  Barred  Rock  Males  from  a  Leading 
R.  O.  P.  Strain. 

Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for^  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


rtJPP  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


E 


I V ay  side  Farm . 

R.  I.  REDS 


BUSINESS 

BRED 


and  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

This  is  our  20th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  Profitable  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Satisfied  customers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  shipping  territory.  In  Official 
Egg-Laying  contests  our  birds  have  made 
records  up  to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg 
mark.  4,000  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own  farm. 
Sexing  service  available  in  both  Beds  and 
Crossbreds.  Illustrated  circular  and  price 
list  on  request.  "■ 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop.1 

R.  D,  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.jj 


U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  —  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding 
that  qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1945.  Will  prove 
profitable  for  commercial  production 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement. 

Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.D.  Box  101  -F.  Watertown,  Conn. 


■HE  CROSSES  THEM1 

Garrison  is  a  specialist  in  cross-breeds.  The 
well-known  “Garrison  Cross"  and  three  <^ther 
highly  developed  crosses  are  greatly  praised  for 
production  of  meat  or  eggs.  Also  straight  breeds. 
Catalog,  also  folder  of  unusual  testimonials. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

17-G  E.  Commerce  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and 
double  pedigreed  males  bought  direct 
from  Parmenter  last  March.  Also  Red- 
Rock  sex-link  and  Rock-Red  barred  cross 
chicks.  Mass. -U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.F.D.-N,  Medway,  Mass. 


NEDLAR  CROSSES,  TOO  . 

The  same  quality  strain  of  New 
Hampshires  that  has  the  highest  8- 
year  R.  O.  P.  production  average 
for  its  breed,  goes  into  the  breeding 
of  Nedlar  crosses  for  commercial 
production.  Sex-linked  and  Barred 
Crosses.  U.  S.  Certified;  U.  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Catalog. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 
[Nedlar  Farm,  Box  F,  Peterborough,  N.  H.fl 


HUESTED’S  CHICKS 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
Ail  Breeders  Officially  Pullorum  Controlled 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 
HUESTED’S  HATCHERY,  GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtz- 
apple  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks; 
also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  190%  blood¬ 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Free  Books — “Care  of  your  Poultry" 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Duality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada.  Ohio 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 
hybrids.  Minorca -Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  These  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty,  We  also  have  all  popular  pure  bred  chicks.  Bend  for 
Big  32  Page  Catalog. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Rei 
Red  and  Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Ctreula 

M.  F,  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Ps 
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BEES 

AND  FRUIT 

Bees  are  necessary 
for  profitable  fruit 
production.  Cool 
weather  during  fruit 
bloom  makes  long 
distance  flying  im¬ 
possible.  Hive  should  be  located 
within  200  feet  of  fruit  trees  to 
insure  pollination  of  blossoms. 


Free  Booklet:  “BEES  AND  FRUIT” 

Start  now  to  get  more  money  out  of  your 
fruit  trees.  Bees  are  easy  to  handle.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  given  in  our  beginner’s  book. 

“STARTING  RIGHT  WITH  BEES” 

96  pages,  illustrated,  ONLY  50  CENTS 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

64  page  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  one 
year,  $1.50.  Both  book  and  magazine  for 
$1.70  in  the  United  Stated 
and  Canada. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT,  CO. 
Dept ’17,  Medina,  Ohio 


8ce  Supplies 


Raise  More  lAnd  Better  Chicks 

With  low  mortality,  less  Work 
and  worry,  no  fuss  nor  fans,  low 
current  cost.  Get  free  folder  at 
dealers  or  write  today. 

THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL 
914  E.  Summit,  Toledo, 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding:  places.  Rills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  sprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS — Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  in  closed  house  several 
times  a  day.  Ask  your  desler  or  WRITE. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES.  B0X14.  CHESTERTOWH,  MO. 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control 
coccidiosis. 


rnrr  literature 

r  IV  Hi  IL  tells  how  to 

DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

A  E  R  O  I  L  Vorch 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all, 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

600,000  USERS 

Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 
Tank,  Burner  and  Hose  $22  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$27.25.  Spray  attachment  $3.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FBEE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


KNAUF&.TESCH  CO. 


G  Street 


CHILTON.  WISCONSIN 


10  typ«s  choic*.  dean  mixtures,  ond 
Iodized  Pigeon  Health  Grit  •  the  best 
that  can  be  produced.  In  writing 
for  free  samples  state  whether  for 
squabs,  fancy,  or  racing  pigeons. 


TIOUGHNIOGA 
White  Holland 

POULTS 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 

PLUMMER  TURKEY  FARM 

EAST  HOMER,  N.  Y. 


ESBENSHADE'S  HIGH  QUALITY  POULTS  AND 
STARTED  TURKEYS ;  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
AND  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  Make  more  money  with 
quality  poults.  Available  now.  Write  us  before  buying. 
Circular.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  ...$  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  M.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Park's  Strain  Bar.  Hocks .  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.B.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  ltk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.B.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  New  Hampshire  Reds.  All  breeds 
Straight  Run  or  Sexed.  Breeders  Bloodtested  and  culled. 
Carefully  selected  for  heavy  weight  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  flock  average.  Shipments  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  week.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our  FREE 
illustrated  catalog  and  prices  describing  our  stock 
and  Hatchery. 

McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  It,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Hatches  weekly 
25-$7.00  :  50-$ 1 3.50 ;  100-$26.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS.  Superior  strain. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  and  Egg  Review 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  just  off  the  press, 
presents  material  on  poultry  and  egg 
products  that  is  worth  consideration  by 
farmers  and  poultrymen.  This  report 
states: 

“In  the  past  year  the  poultry  and  egg 
industry  has  experienced  extremes  of 
possible  production  and  marketing 
conditions.  In  the  Summer  of  1944  it 
was  just  overcoming  a  surplus  con¬ 
dition.  The  Government  was  then  pur¬ 
chasing  large  quantities  of  dried  eggs 
not  only  for  lend-lease  purposes,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  supporting  egg 
prices.  It  was  purchasing  shell  eggs 
as  an  additional  means  of  supporting 
prices.  By  October  1944,  however,  the 
surplus  had  substantially  disappeared. 
Egg  prices  became  firm  in  late  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1944.  Since  then  they  have  been 
practically  at  ceiling  levels  continu¬ 
ously,  though  a  temporary  decline  oc¬ 
curred  in  September  and  early  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1945. 

Egg  shortages  were  somewhat  acute 
during  most  of  1945;  they  resulted 
largely  from  shortages  that  prevailed 
simultaneously  in  the  supply  of  meats 
for  civilians.  In  April,  May,  and  June 
egg  prices  rose  substantially  above  the 
ceilings  in  many  areas.  Civilian  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs  for  1945  may  run 
close  to  400  per  capita,  as  compared 
with  351  in  1944.  Considerable  sub¬ 
stitution  of  eggs  for  meat  occurred  in 
all  areas  with  the  result  that  even  in 
the  midwestern  surplus  production  area 
the  supplies  of  eggs  were  far  from  being 
ample.  In  fact,  war  agencies  were  un¬ 
able  to  procure  their  full  requirements 
during  the  months  of  peak  production. 
Nevertheless,  through  an  extended  use 
of  priorities,  the  procurement  program 
,  for  shell  eggs  was  about  on  schedule 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  However, 
the  procurement  of  dried  and  frozen 
eggs  was  behind  schedule. 

The  apparent  scarcity  of  eggs  during 
the  first  half  of  1945  occasioned  much 
discussion.  By  any  historical  standard, 
however,  eggs  in  this  period  were  not 
scarce.  An  extremely  high  civilian  de¬ 
mand  ran  above  the  relatively  abun¬ 
dant  production,  which  during  1945  was 
about  40  per  cent  above  the  average  for 
1937-41.  Producers  accomplished  this 
showing  against  handicaps  such  as 
shortages  of  labor,  feed,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  From  January  through  October, 
1945  egg  production  was  only  about  five 
per  cent  below  the  all-time  high  for 
the  same  period  in  1944  when  prices 
to  producers  were  much  lower. 

Plans  are  now  being  perfected  to 
support  prices  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  of  peak  egg  production.  •  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  proposed  to  support  egg  prices 
as  provided  by  law  at  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  parity. 

In  the  early  months  of  fiscal  1945, 
procurement  of  chickens  by  war  agen¬ 
cies  was  far  below  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  as  the  result  primarily  of 
the  prevailing  strong  storage  demand 
for  civilian  purposes.  Compared  with 
that  of  the  -previous  year,  the  supply 
of  friers  and  roasters  was  relatively 
low;  the  number  of  chickens  raised  in 
the  Spring  of  1944  had  been  some  20 
per  cent  lower  than  the  number  raised 
in  the  Spring  of  1943.  Among  the  causes 
of  the  reduction  were  lower  egg  prices, 
critically  short  feed  supplies  in  many 
areas,  and  the  belief  that  the  war  in 
Europe  would  soon  be  over. 

Accordingly,  the  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  issued  Food  Order  WFO  119  on 
December  11,  1944.  This  order  set  aside 
for  military  procurement  100  per  cent 
of  the  poultry  produced  in  major  com¬ 
mercial  broiler  areas.  A  difficult  pro¬ 
curement  problem  arose  in  connection 
with  canned,  boned  chicken.  In  the 
Fall  of  1944  the  Army  announced  it 
required  70  million  pounds  of  canned, 
boned  chicken — the  processed  equiva¬ 
lent  of  between  200  and  250  million 
pounds  of  dressed  chicken.  Offers  to 
purchase  this  quantity  in  the  open 
market  brought  an  insufficient  response 
partly  because  poultry  supplies  were 
inadequate  and  partly  because  canners 
wished  to  continue  production  pf  cer¬ 
tain  canned  poultry  for  their  civilian 
trade.  Therefore,  at  the  request  of  war 
agencies,  the  War  Food  Administration 
issued  its  order  WFO  125  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  poultry  could  be  canned 
except  for  Army  purchase  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Army  specifications. 

In  the  Spring  of  1945,  however,  the 
production  of  baby  chicks  increased 
substantially  over  1944.  By  the  end  of 
June,  chick  production  was  15  per  cent 
above  the  production  in  the  first  half 
of  1944;  by  the  end  of  October,  it  was 
25  per  cent  above  the  level  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  previous 
year.  Production  of  commercial  broilers 
reached  an  all-time  peak  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  virtual  guarantee  of  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  in  the  major  set-aside  areas. 
Broiler  production  expanded  also  in 
other  areas.  Nevertheless,  the  shortage 
of  poultry  meat  lasted  until  after 
V-J  Day.” 

Chicken  and  Rice  Dinner:  Chicken 
and  rice  is  good.  It  takes  a  cup  of  rice, 
about  a  five-pound  chicken,  two  carrots, 
one  pint  tomatoes,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
pepper,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  onions. 

Dress  and  cut  up  the  chicken,  and 
cover  with  boiling  water.  Add  rice,  and 
above  ingredients.  Simmer  on  top  of 
the  stove,  or  in  the  oven,  which  ever 
is  handiest.  If  you  use  the  oven  it 
should  be  about  350  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


New  Turkey  Raising  Book  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  started  in  the  "big  money”  end 
of  the  poultry  business — gives  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  equipment,  feeding  and  care. 
A  planning  service  especially  valuable  to 
to  the  small  raiser.  You  can  start  with  as 
few  as  12  or  25  poults. 

MEAT  MASTER^ 

"‘t/UdUHtjed'' 

TURKEY  POULTS 


th 


Genuine  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

U.  S.  Approved  —  Bloodtested. 
25,000  poults  weekly  during 
season.  Whether  you  want  to 
raise  25  or  2500  poults,  write 
for  prices,  hatching  dates  and 
72-Page  30th  Anniversary  Cata¬ 
log,  plus  special  Turkey.  Raising 
Guide — all  free. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HATCHERIES 

BOX  X-13,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  get  early  discounts 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


TURKEY 

POULTS 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze 


1 


WHITE  HOLLAND 

Early  Developing,  Vigorous  Poults, 
All  Hatched  from  Our  Own  Flocks, 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved. 


Pullorum  Clean 


TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 


|fai 

Bins 


Clifton  H.  Timerman 
LA  FAFtGEVILLE,  N.  Y 


QUALITY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Whites,  and  Narragansetts 

Vigorous  stock.  A  Clean  Hatchery-Dependable  Service 

OUR  POULTS  LIVE 

We  can  fill  large  orders,  on  time  and  to  your  satisfaction. 

WRITE  US  OR  PHONE  7737 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

SELLERSVILLE,  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND  WHITE 
HOLLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Under  National  Improvement  Plan 
Straight  Breeds  and  Cross — Pullorum  Tested 
Sexed  if  desired.  Fast  growth  for  those  who 
seek  the  best.  Thousands  weekly.  Wholesale  and 
retail.  Immediate  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 
BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &.  HATCHERIES 
MT.  AIRY,  MD.  PHONE  116 

i.n  . . .  . — 


Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Tested. 
Highest  Quality  obtainable.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

E.  H.  BURNS,  MCDANIEL,  MARYLAND 


- BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS  AND  POULTS - 

March,  April,  May  and  June 
7,500  Breeders.  Our  own  flock.  (Catalog) 
Grismore  Turkey  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 


BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Whites, 
White  Hollands. 

Tube  Tested,  U.  S.  Approved. 

One  of  the  greatest  Eastern  Turkey  Producers. 
Hatches  weekly — February  to  August.  Free 
literature. 

HILLPOT  HATCHRIES 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


POULTS 


DAY-OLD  & 

STARTED 

N.  Y,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

(Sold  out  on  White  Hollands 
this  Year)  5,000  Breeders. 
Cream  of  our  1945  crop  of 
20,000  birds.  NOT  A  RE¬ 
ACTOR  on  the  farm. 
Hatches  every  week. 
Day-Old  Poults  available, 
for  prompt  delivery. 
Write  Started  Poults,  up 

Catalog  to  10  weeks: 

jo-  grown  to  your  , 

and  Spring  order. 

Prices. 

Visitors  Incited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

A.  L.  Douglass,  Mgr. 

Box  57R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.Y. 


Meadowbrook  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  —  White  Hollands  — 
Bourbon  Reds 

Poults  of  the  finest  breeding,  three  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  strains  —  100%  bloodtested  by  tube  method. 
Get  our  low  prices  and  catalog.  Mail  card  NOW. 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  20,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


EASY  TO  RAISE 

MAMMOTH 

N.  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

Large  broilers,  7  to  8 
pound  hens.  10  pound 
cockerels.  U.S.-N.H.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean. 
Catalogue. 

Bittner’s  Springbrook 
Farm 

Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 


[““KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS^ 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  White  Holland 
PENNSYLVANIA  FINEST 

Awarded  First  Place  in  1945  F.F.A.  Contest. 
Out  classed  all  other  entries  in  the  State.  Best 
in  livability,  rapid  growth,  weight  for  feed 
consumed  and  profits  per  bird.  There  really  is 
a  difference  in  Poults.  Get  KLINE’S  Poults 
for  most  profits.  Hatches  weekly  now.  Write  a 
card  for  full  details  and  new  low  Poult  prices. 

■S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa?* 


-CHICKEN.  AND  TURKEY  C00PS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY-LIGHT  WEIGHT 
Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlofs  o;  Less 

CHECKROW’S 

BOX  115,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 
Write  (or  Destripiive"  Circular  and  Price  List 


Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Joults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 
It’s  free!  WYNGARDEN  FARMS,  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  20.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


GUY’S  U.S.  APPROVED  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Now  supplying  some  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Michigan  and  nearby  states.  Hatched  from  real 
quality  -  supervised  tube  tested  Michigan  flocks. 
Poults  exclusively.  Send  for  free  turkey  catalog. 

GUY’S  ALL-TURKEY  HATCHERY 
Box  37,  1050  Parkhurst  Ave.  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Now  Zeeland  Hafchery  Turkey  Poults  Are  Guaranteed 

The  Zeeland  Hatchery  now  protects  you  with  this  complete  4 
point  guarantee. 

1.  Guaranteed  100%  Live  Arrival 

2.  Guaranteed  Livability  for  10  days 

3.  Guaranteed  delivery  within  1  week  of  date  promised 

4.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  description 
This  is  your  insurance — Your  protection — Be  sure  to  get  all  the 
details  before  you  order  Poults — No  other  hatchery  makes  this 
guarantee! 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  — WHITE  H  0LLAN  DS  —  B0U  RBON  REDS 

Special  Early  Order  Discounts  now  in  effect.  Special  low  prices  on  February  and 
March  Poults.  Our  Big  24  Page  Turkey  Catalog  and  Guide  is  free — 

Send  for  the  1946  Edition  today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Dewitt  Bros.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 
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PEERLESS 

Automatic 

EGG  GRADER 


$1Q.95 

JL  %/  Postpaid 

Quickly  pays 
for  itself — 

Graded 
Eggs 
bring 
better 
prices 

Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  au¬ 
tomatic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
accuracy. 

Note  These  Features: 

•  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate  no  intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere;  no  Elec¬ 

tric  Current  Required 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN 
afford  this  time-saving  labor-saving  money-making 
equipment.  Only  $19.95  Postpaid. 

ORDER  NOW  —  LIMITED  SUPPLY 
At  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


NEW!  £& 

PICKWICK  S 

Poultry  Pickers 


Announcing 


Distinct  Improvements  In 
Design  and  Construction  of 
ALL  PICKWICK  MODELS 


The  entire  line  of  Pickwick  Pickers  has 
been  re-designed  and  improved  .  .  . 
to  make  poultry  picking  easier,  faster 
and  more  profitable  for  you.  Today, 
Pickwick  Pickers  come  to  you  with  im¬ 
proved  hoods,  lower  working  position, 
streamlined  cabinets,  and  extra-heavy 
construction  throughout.  Models  E  and 
C  are  equipped  with  stainless  steel 
work  shelves.  Pickwick  Pickers  now 
give  you  the  biggest  possible  value  for 
your  money.  Sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  Pickwick  models  range  in 
size  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

Write  For  Free  Literature 


218  Third  Street  NE 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 

BURNER 


2000°  F.  Flame 


For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  44B. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

.Redwood  City,  Calif., 
or  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL:  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


Sturdy  attractive  shelters  for 
chickens  and  turkeys.  Any¬ 
one  can  assemble  in  half  an 
hour  or  dissassemble  for  stor¬ 
age  over  winter.  Save  feed 
and  raise  better  pullets  out 
on  range.  Shipped  in  flat 
sections  fully  built  and 
painted.  Weight  250  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc. 

BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Free  literature. 

M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE. 


WARREN.  OHIO 


Feed  for  Layers 

It  takes  feed  to  make  eggs,  just  as 
it  takes  feed  to  make  milk.  What  is 
more  important,  the  higher  the  milk 
or  egg  production,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  feed  needed.  That  puts  the 
emphasis  on  feed,  not  only  of  the 
right  kind,  but  the  right  amount.  Since 
the  maintenance  requirements  of  laying 
hens  are  fairly  constant,  it  follows  that 
the  amount  of  feed  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  increases  as  egg  production 
increases.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  feed  consumption  table: 

Daily  Feed  Recommended  for  100  Hens  to 
Support  Indicated  Percentage  of  Production 


Production  40%  50%  60%  70% 


100  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

4  lb.  hens . 24  26  28  30 

5  lb.  hens . 26  28  30  32 

6  lb.  hens . 28  30  32  34 

7  lb.  hens . 30  32  35  37 


This  does  not  mean  that  you  can  in¬ 
crease  the  egg  production  of  your  lay¬ 
ing  hens  to  any  desired  level  simply 
by  increasing  their  feed  consumption. 
The  egg  laying  ability  of  your  hens  de¬ 
pends  on  their  breeding,  which  was  de¬ 
termined  at  the  time  you  bought  your 
chicks.  And  even  though  you  may  have 
purchased  chicks  of  200-egg  breeding, 
their  potential  egg  production  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  way  you  raised  your 
pullets  and  the  way  you  house  and 
manage  them.  But  once  you  have 
found  out  the  normal  production  ability 
of  your  hens  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  laying,  you  can  follow  this  feed 
table  as  a  guide  in  maintaining  the 
necessary  level  of  feed  consumption. 

Hens  require  a  fairly  uniform  amount 


their  time  during  the  day.  Here  is 
where  you  will  often  find  the  more 
timid  hens  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  get  enough  to  eat,  because 
of  being  driven  away  from  the  other 
mash  hoppers  by  the  more  aggressive 
hens.  You  can  also  increase  feed  con¬ 
sumption  by  filling  mash  hoppers  more 
often  to  attract  attention  to  the  feed, 
and  by  stirring  the  mash  in  the  hoppers 
frequently  to  keep  it  well  mixed.  The 
use  of  artificial  lights  is  also  very 
helpful  in  increasing  feed  consumption, 
and  if  you  are  already  using  them, 
perhaps  you  can  increase  the  length  of 
the  working  day  slightly  until  the  de¬ 
sired  level  of  feed  consumptiotn  is 
reached. 

Plenty  of  water  is  essential  to  stimu¬ 
late  feed  consumption  because  it  is 
necessary  in  the  digestion  and  -moisten¬ 
ing  of  feed,  both  grain  and  mash.  The 
temperature  of  water  is  important  in 
encouraging  hens  to  drink  enough,  for 
they  do  not  like  it  t,oo  cold.  A  fountain 
heater  will  be  a  good  investment  if 
your  water  freezes.  A  fire-proof  heater 
for  your  entire  house  would  be  a  still 
better  investment  to  keep  the  house 
comfortable,  so  that  the  hens  would 
move  around  freely  rather  than  huddle 
in  corners  to  keep  warm. 

The  important  point  is  to  head  off 
slumps  in  egg  production  by  maintain¬ 
ing  feed  consumption  at  the  proper 
levels.  Many  authorities  maintain  that 
most  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  pauses 
or  partial  molts  have  been  preceded 
by  a  decline  in  feed  consumption.  That 
is  why  weighing  the  feed  is  more 
effective  than  weighing  certain  marked 
hens  in  the  flock  at  frequent  intervals 
to  check  their  body  weight.  By  the 


Feed  consumption  may  be  increased  by  keeping  a  fresh  feeding  surface  in  mash 
hoppers.  This  can  be  done  by  frequent  stirring.  The  activity  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  hens.  Moist  mash  or  pellets  can  also  be  fed  on  top  of  the  mash 
once  a  day,  in  quantities  which  the  hens  will  clean  up  in  half  an  hour. 


of  feed  for  body  activity  and  warmth, 
although  the  amount  depends  on  the 
breed,  climate  and  housing.  The  amount 
also  varies  with  the  size  and  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  hens  and  the  quality  of  the 
feed  consumed.  Only  when  these  basic 
maintenance  requirements  are  met,  can 
your  hens  turn  the  rest  of  their  food 
into  eggs. 

While  it  is  true  that  their  efficiency 
as  egg  producers  depends  largely  on 
their  breeding,  the  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  is  also  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed.  The  quality 
of  feed  has  also  been  rightly  stressed 
in  bringing  out  the  potential  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  laying  hens,  but  the  quantity 
is  equally  important.  Speed  is  im¬ 
portant  in  egg  production,  too,  for  the 
faster  your  hens  fill  a  case  of  eggs,  the 
less  feed  you  will  have  back  of  it,  and 
the  more  profit  there  will  be  for  you. 

How  can  you  be  sure  your  chickens 
are  eating  enough  feed  to  support  the 
level  of  egg  production  of  which  they 
are  capable?  The  only  safe  way  is  to 
weigh  the  amount  of  mash  and  grain 
that  is  fed  daily.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  do  this  more  than  once 
a  week,  and  then  you  can  mark  the 
feeding  pails  at  the  level  to  which 
they  were  filled.  If  your  hoppers  do 
not  permit  your  hens  to  waste  any  feed, 
you  can  weigh  the  mash  left  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  and  subtract  it  from  the 
amount  you  put  into  the  hoppers  in  the 
morning.  Whenever  you  notice  that 
your  hens  are  not  cleaning  up  their 
usual  amount  of  mash  or  grain,  it  is 
time  to  go  into  action.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  you  can  stimulate  the 
appetite  of  your  hens  to  increase  their 
feed  consumption.  The  most  common 
and  probably  the  most  effective  is  to 
feed  a  wet  mash  at  a  regular  time 
each  day,  feeding  no  more  than  the  hens 
will  clean  up  in  a  brief  period  of  15 
to  20  minutes.  Many  feeders  prefer  to 
scatter  pellets  on  the  top  of  the  regular 
mash  hoppers  or  feed  them  in  flat 
troughs  on  the  floor.  This  saves  the 
mess  of  moistening  dry  mash  and 
achieves  the  same  results  with  less 
work  and  waste.  Feed  four  to  five 
pounds  daily  per  100  hens. 

It  is  also  helpful  to  provide  more 
hoppers  in  the  laying  house,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  roosting  platforms  where 
some  of  the  hens  may  spend  a  part  of 


time  a  loss  in  weight  can  be  detected, 
it  may  be  too  late  to  prevent  a  molt. 
You  do  not  want  to  allow  your  hens 
to  lose  weight  because  it  will  take  you 
much  longer  to  restore  this  loss,  even 
if  you  are  successful  in  doing  so  be¬ 
fore  your  hens  go  into  a  slump  in 
production.  j.  s.  R. 


Avoid  Drafts  in  Hen  House 

I  have  several  pullets  and  some  of 
them  are  shaking  their  heads.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  to  do?  They  don’t 
seem  to  lay  good.  mrs.  e.  w. 

Pullets  shake  their  heads  to  some 
extent  normally;  however,  colds  or 
drafts  might  be  responsible.  Cold, 
drafty  pens  might  cause  it,  and  colds 
resulting  would  certainly  make  them 
shake  their  heads  in  an  effort  to  keep 
them  cleared  out.  Check  up  on  this  and 
see  if  the  birds  have  a  cold,  in  which 
case  there  may  be  mucous  oozing  out 
of  their  nostrils;  and  their  eyes  may 
be  watery.  If  you  can  adjust  your  cur¬ 
tains  and  windows  so  that  their  house 
is  not  drafty,  the  birds  may  soon  stop 
this  practice.  Hens  that  have  colds 
may  be  out  of  condition,  and  thus  will 
not  lay.  Their  non-laying  may  also  be 
due  to  a  Winter  molt  and  rest  period. 

Try  to  get  as  much  feed  into  these 
birds  as  possible.  I  feed  my  own  flock 
a  supplementary  moist  mash  at  noon, 
and  also  feed  laying  mash  pellets;  plus 
having  mash  before  them  all  the  time, 
besides  scratch  grain  morning  and 
night.  I  also  use  a  dim,  all-night  light. 


Brooding:  Ducks  and  Chicks 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  baby  ducks 
with  baby  chicks  through  the  brooder 
stage?  If  this  is  inadvisable,  kindly 
mention  the  reasons.  I.  V.  K. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  brood 
chicks  and  ducks  together.  Ducks 
starppede  and  should  not  be  started  in 
lots  of  over  100  per  unit.  If  ypu  put 
chicks  and  ducks  together,  you  will  have 
unnecessary  losses.  If  you  have  only 
a  small  flock  of  each,  say  10  or  15,  then 
you  might  get  along  all  right  for  a 
week  or  two.  The  ducks,  however,  soon 
outgrow  the  chicks,  and  they  would 
have  a  rough  time  competing.  They 
would  also  keep  the  chicks  unneces¬ 
sarily  disturbed. 


^We  Kerr  Chicks  cost  only  a  penny 
or  two  more  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Worth  it?  You  bet!- We  lively  chicks 
soon  lay  more  and  larger  eggs  .  .  . 
plump  up  quickly  for  broilers  and 
roasters.  Quick — and  big — profits 
for  you!” 

The  Kerr  strain  of  superior  chicks 
for  38  years  has  been  bred  from  flocks 
that  are  layers,  not  loafers.  240-acre 
breeding  farm.  120,000  breeders  are 
blood-tested  annually  for  B.W.D. 
(pullorum)  by  slow  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method. 

Guaranteed  100%  live 
delivery.  Reputation  for 
fair  dealings.  Advance 
order  discount.  Free 
Poultry  Raisers’  Guide, 
price  list. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dun- 
more.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


You  get  top  laying  performance  when  you 
buy  Babcock  Chicks  because,  you  get 
chicks  that  inherit  the  size,  vigor  and 
ability  of  our  many  high  ranking  contest 
birds  of  the  past  and  a  large  measure  of 
the  breeding  back  of  the  — 

1945  WORLD'S  RECORD  PEN 

This  pen,  which  set  a  new  record  of  4057 
eggs  for  4336.25  points,  was  made  up 
of  typical  Babcock  birds.  They  were  big 
and  rangy  with  lots  of  capacity  for  feed 
and  eggs— -the  kind  of  birds  that  are  ideal 
for  flock  improvement  or  for  commercial 
laying  flocks. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  DELIVERY 

As  this  is  written  we  can  still  accept 
orders  for  delivery  May  16th  until  Sept. 
12th.  To  save  time  send  2c  per  chick 
deposit  with  order,  stating  delivery  date 
desired  and  whether  straight  run  pullets 
or  cockerels  are  wanted. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

It’s  different  from  the  usual  chick  cata- 
log— one  you’ll  find  very  interesting. 
Write  for  it  today — see  why  Babcock 
Leghorns  are  big  money-makers.  Write  — 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  With 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

The  “Cream  of  the  Crop" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.O.P.  Dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Breed¬ 
ers.  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 
Rock  Red  Crosses 

Buck  Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


fsr 


GR<?EUGHORNS 


c  t>  c  c  r  Follow  the  example  of  hundreds  of 
t  oral  commercial  poultrymen  who  rely  on 
1C KS  AT  Grouten  Leghorns  for  practical  and 
DCACflNARlE  Profitable  production.  5200  selected 

KtHaUNHIiLt  breeders  on  our  own  farm  assure  fine 
PRICES  livability  and  egg  size.  Reserve 

i  your  chicks  now. 

|  Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


Two  big  hatcheries;  34  years’  experience:  our  own 
breeding  farm.  Hardy,  northern-bred  stock.  We 
ship  AIR  EXPRESS!  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  prices.  The  Miller  Hatchery,  Department  55, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  or  Madison  1,  Wisconsin. 
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Taking  Care  of  the  Turkeys 


Turkey  raising  is  a 'precarious  busi¬ 
ness  at  best,  even  when  you  know  the 
business.  Turkeys  cannot  be  insured, 
so  if  you  have  never  raised  them,  you 
had  better  not  start  out  by  buying  a 
thousand.  Start  out  with  a  hundred  or 
less  the  first  year  or  so,  and  learn  the 
business  the  hard  way,  by  experience. 
Then  if  you  like  the  work  and  if  you 
have  made  a  profit,  that  is  the  time 
to  cash  in  on  your  experience  and 
start  out  on  a  somewhat  bigger  scale. 

We  always  plan  for  next  year’s 
turkey  flock  this  year.  That  means  we 
mark  the  most  likely  hens  early  in 
the  growing  season  and  if  they  do  well, 
as  we  hope  they  will,  the  strong 
vigorous,  quick  feathering  and  thrifty 
hens  are  the  ones  we  keep.  We  do 
plenty  of  investigating  before  selecting 
the  toms  to  be  purchased  for  the  next 
year’s  crop.  We  not  only  want  them  to 
come  from  a  strong,  good,  vigorous 
flock  with  the  build  and  coloring  we 
desire,  but  we  also  want  to  be  sure 
they  come  from  a  flock  of  good  layers 
where  the  hatchability  of  the  turkey 
eggs  has  been  high;  and  of  course,  the 
flock  must  also  have  been  healthy. 

Much  has  been  written  about  getting 
brooder  houses  ready  for  poults,  and 
this  preparedness  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  Have  the  brooder  house  clean, 
disinfected,  dry  and  warm.  Hun  the 
brooder  stove  long  enough  ahead  of 
time  to  have  the  house  right  and  the 
temperature  regulated  when  the  poults 
arrive. 

Now  you  go  to  the  hatchery  for  your 
turkey  poults.  What  bright  eyed,  vigor¬ 
ous  little  fellows  they  are;  or  at  least 
they  ought  to  be.  Look  them  over  care¬ 
fully  before  you  bring  them  home,  and 
make  sure  they  are  vigorous,  no 
cripples  or  spraddled  legs.  You  filled 
the  waterers  before  you  left  home, 
didn’t  you?  By  the  time  you  get  back, 
the  water  will  have  been  in  the  heated 
brooder  house  long  enough  to  have  the 
chill  taken  from  it.  You’ve  also  got  the 
poultry  guard  in  position.  Use  wire 
screening  or  corrugated  cardboard  to 
form  this  circle  around  the  brooder 
stove  to  keep  the  poults  closer  to  the 
heat  for  the  first  few  days.  Use  egg 
flats  for  feed  at  first.  We  use  a  turkey 
starter  mash,  and  mix  in  with  it  oat¬ 
meal  flakes  and  some  freshly  cut, 
shredded  green  grass,  or  good  alfalfa 
meal.  As  you  take  the  baby  turkeys 
from  the  hatchery  box,  dip  their  beaks 
one  at  a  time  in  the  water  and  Then  in 
the  feed. 

For  some  reason,  baby  turkeys  do 
not  always  seem  to  have  sense  enough 
to  eat  at  first.  Chickens  are  not  like 
this.  Some  claim  that  many  turkey 
poults  starve  to  death  because  they 
don’t  know  enough  to  eat  nor  where 
to  find  it.  Keep  their  litter  covered 
with  gunny  sacks  for  a  few  days  to 
keep  the  poults  from  pecking  at  it, 
and  getting  it  in  their  craws.  Some 
turkey  raisers  boil  eggs  and  mince 
and  scatter  them  over  the  feed.  The 
real  good  in  this  is  that  the  color  at¬ 
tracts  the  turkeys  to  eat. 

We  have  a  wire  net  flooring  in  our 
brooder  house  for  turkeys.  If  your 
floor  isn’t  of  netting  but  is  composed 
of  litter,  you  will  want  the  fountains 
and  feeders  on  low  wire  platforms  as 
soon  as  possible.  It’s  more  sanitary,  and 
keeps  down  filth  and  disease.  While 
you  start  out  with  feed  in  the  egg 
flats,  you  will  also  want  plenty  of  feed 
in  small  feeders,  plenty  of  them  ar¬ 
ranged  handily  where  the  turkeys  can 
reach  them.  So  many  poultry  raisers 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  econo¬ 
mize  on  feeders  and  fountains,  and  do 
not  provide  sufficient  feed  and  water 
for  the  number  of  poults.  This  is  folly 
indeed,  for  the  more  feed  and  water 
consumed,  the  better  your  turkeys  will 
do.  ,  . 

No  matter  how  big  your  brooder 
house  might  be,  it  is  never  wise  to 
brood  more  than  150  to  200  turkey 
poults  at  one  time  in  one  brooder 
house.  If  you  want  to  raise  more,  use 
more  units.  Sun  porches  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  in  the  Midwest. 
They  are  particularly  popular  where 
commercial  turkey  raising  and  turkey 
ranches  are  located.  We  have  not  used 
them,  not  because  we  do  not  think  they 
are  all  right,  but  we  have  plenty  of 
good  clean  range  and  with  yearly  ro¬ 
tation  have  not  found  it  necessary.  This 
confinement  rearing,  though,  has  been 
practiced  with  wonderful  success  on 
some  large  turkey  ranches  and  by 
some  hatcheries. 

If  one  can  range  the  poults  on  a 
field  of  growing  alfalfa  or  clover  it  is 
wonderful  for  them.  Turkeys  grow  so 
fast  that  before  many  realize  it,  the 
fountains  and  feeders  they  are  using 
are  not  only  too  small,  but  there  are 
not  enough  of  them.  The  fourth  week 
is  -time  to  change  your  feeders  and 
.fountains  to  larger  ones,  and  be  sure 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  The  third 
week,  we  usually  put  some  low  roosts 
in  the  brooder  house.  Turkeys  love  to 
roost  on  things,  and  the  higher  they 
are,  the  better  it  suits  them.  However, 
to  start  with,  put  in  some  roosts  of 
stepladder  type,  made  of  one  by  two 
inch  material,  and  make  the  first  roost 
about  six  inches  from  the  floor;  the 
others  about  nine  inches  apart.  As 
turkeys  get  older,  you  can  add  to  these. 

Perhaps  I  should  go  back  to  when 
you  brought  the  turkeys  home  and 
started  them  and  mention  some  other 


points.  Before  you  remove  that  round 
guard  which  kept  the  poults  in  the 
brooder  stove  area,  you  will  want  to 
put  some  corner  guards  in  the  brooder 
house,  unless  you  have  a  round  brooder 
house.  We  use  screen  netting  and 
round  the  corners,  so  that  the  turkeys 
cannot  pile  up  in  the  corners,  a  thing 
they  have  a  nasty  habit  of  doing.  At 
bedtime,  we  make  it  a  point  to  watch 
the  poults.  Often  they  have  to  be 
spread  out  now  and  again,  kept  from 
piling  up,  until  they  get  finally  settled 
and  go  to  sleep.  Turkeys  are  dumb 
creatures,  or  so  it  seems  to  turkey 
raisers  who  have  a  lot  of  money  tied 
up  in  them,  and  they  often  seem  bent 
on  committing  suicide. 

When  turkeys  are  on  range,  we  move 
the  feeders  and  water  fountains  every 
couple  of  days.  This  keeps  down  dis¬ 
ease  and  changes  their  rangp  a  little. 
We  keep  the  turkeys  moving  on  range, 
shifting  the  range  every  so  often.  This 
means  a  shifting  of  fences  and  portable 
out-of-door  roosts,  but  it  pays  out.  They 
do  better  and  it  keeps  disease  down. 
We  use  home  built  feeders.  They  are 
of  a  size  which  has  to  be  filled  once 
a  day.  Many  turkey  ranchers  are  tak¬ 
ing  to  larger  size  feeders  because  they 
need  to  be  filled  less  often  and  they 
feel  that  it  saves  time  and  labor.  The 


You’ve  seen  chicks  break  down  with 
rickets  . .  .  curled  toes  .  .  .  hock  dis¬ 
ease  ...  or  other  leg  troubles  when 
only  three  weeks  old  or  younger. 
That’s  a  sign  that  the  egg  that  gave 
them  life  was  deficient  in  one  or 
more  of  the  essential  vitamins  or 
minerals.  And,  just  a  "good”  starter 
can’t  head  off  those  very  early  trou¬ 
bles.  The  few  ounces  a  chick  eats  the 
first  three  weeks  just  isn’t  enough 
to  make  up  for  twenty-one  starva¬ 
tion  days  spent  in  the  shell. 

That’s  why  your  chicks  need 
Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Chick  Starter. 
For  Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  is 
more  than  just  a  good  starter.  It’s  a 
corrective  feed  as  well. 

Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  is 
purposely  made  so  rich  in  all  the 
known  essential  vitamins,  minerals 
and  other  needed  food  elements  that 
the  first  few  ounces  can  head  off 
many  leg  and  other  troubles  that 
begin  in  the  egg. 


method  has  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  We  feel  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  smaller  feeders  are  that  the 
feed  is  always  fresh,  and  turkeys  like 
to  seb  the  fresh  feed  being  put  in  the 
feeders;  they  eat  more  when  it  is 
fresh.  Also,  it  brings  the  flock  owner 
in  more  frequent  contact  with  the 
flock  and  that  is  always  a  good  idea. 
He  is  more  quick  to  detect  any  signs 
of  trouble  and  to  remove  any  sick  birds 
from  the  flock  and  get  them  out  of  the 
way  if  he  is  around  them  more;  which 
is  an  excellent  idea.  Violent  storms 
often  come  up  in  our  area.  We  like  the 
smaller  feeders  and  plenty  of  them  be¬ 
cause  if  filled  each  day,  we  are  sure 
there  is  no  wet  or  mouldy  feed  in 
them.  They  are  as  near  weather  por- 
tected  as  we  can  make  them,  but  that 
is  not  entirely  so  in  a  beating  rain; 
and  many  of  those  rains  would  cost 
us  more  feed  than  we  can  spare. 

Turkey  raising  is  getting  to  be  a 
bigger  business  every  year.  It  used  to 
be  a  farm  sideline,  with  farm  wives 
raising  a  few  turkeys  along  with  the 
other  work.  But  the  past  20  years  have 
seen  revolutionary  changes.  Turkey 
raising  has  become  big  business.  That 
means  that  if  it  is  to  spell  success  for 
you  and  me,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
be  better  and  shrewder  managers  in 
order  to  make  a  profit.  We  will  want 
to  start  with  the  best  breeding  sock 
available. 

We  feed  for  turkey  egg  production. 


No,  Pratts  won’t  stop-  all  trou¬ 
bles  baby  chicks  suffer.  No  feed  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  that.  But,  years 
of  experience  ...  on  thousands  of 
farms  .  .  .  with  millions  of  chicks 
.  .  .  has  shown  that  Pratts  "Double 
Duty”  Starter:  — 

1.  Gives  good  chicks  the  best 
send  off  yet. 

2.  Gives  many  deficient  chicks 
another  chance  . . .  not  just  to 
live.,  .but  to  grow  into  strong, 
heavy  laying  chickens,  too! 


Our  breeding  flock  has  constant  access 
to  scratch  grains,  and  we  always  feed 
a  good  laying  mash  and  provide  plenty 
of  oyster  shell.  Our  scratch  grains  are 
usually  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley. 
Oats  are  good  in  any  feed  for  any 
kind  of  poultry  because  their  value  in 
keeping  down  or  preventing  canni¬ 
balism  is  well  known.  Along  with  this, 
we  feed  alfalfa  leaf  meal  or  alfalfa  in 
a  chicken  wire  crib.  We  make  it  a  point 
to  use  bright,  dark  green  alfalfa  so 
that  it  will  be  rich  in  protein,  minerals, 
vitamins,  and  feed  value. 

Our  turkey  eggs  are  usually  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyer  a  week  after  they 
are  laid  if  not  before.  We  admonish 
•the  buyer  to  store  them  carefully,  and 
turn  them  often,  if  they  are  not  set 
at  once.  b.  p. 


Dark  Chicken  Livers 

Please  tell  me  when  you  kill  a 
chicken  one  day  and  let  it  hang  and 
drip,  and  feather  it  the  next  day,  and 
draw  the  liver,  what  makes  it  dark? 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  j.  b. 

A  chicken  liver  will  always  turn 
dark  after  the  bird  is  killed  and  hangs 
for  several  hours.  A  few  days  ago,  I 
killed  a  bunch  of  broilers  and  put  their 
carcasses,  as  well  as  livers  and  hearts, 
in  the  refrigerator.  The  livers  have 
turned  dark,  or  nearly  black.  This  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 


Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  the  most  whole¬ 
some  baby  foods  for  infant  chicks. 
Quickly  digestible!  Powerfully 
nutritious ! 

This  spring,  feed  Pratts  "Double 
Duty”  Starter.  Next  fall,  when  you 
house  more  good  pullets  than  you 
expected,  you’ll  know  it  paid ! 

Talk  to  your  Pratt  dealer  about 
Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  or 
send  coupon  for  Pratts  helpful  chick 
booklet,  "Their  Life  Is  in  Your 
Hands.” 


PRATTS 

DOUBLE-DUTY 
CHICK  STARTER 


I 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  Dept.  BC-97 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

Please  send  your  helpful  free  chick  i 
booklet,  "Their  Life  Is  in  Your  Hands." 

NAME .  | 

i 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE . .  ! 


PRATTS  DOUBLE-DUTY  STARTER 


stops  many  leg  troubles  that  start  in  the  egg 
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LIME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 

Chickens  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
calcium  to  lay  the  maximum  number  of  eggs. 

Approximately  10%  of  the  total  weight  of  an 
egg  is  shell,  and  an  egg  shell  is  nearly  all  calcium 
carbonate.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  provide  all 
calcium  needed  for  making  eggshells  and  do  all  nec¬ 
essary  grinding;  no  other  grit  is  needed.  Ask  your 
feed  dealer  for  Lime  Crest  Crystals  or  write  for 
FREE  SAMPLES  ...  a  penny  postal  card  will  do. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126  Newton,  New  Jersey 
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RESERVE  YOURS  NOW  I 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Re  d  s. 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


CAe&betc  ygAfeg  CJuoc\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.IX  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckl». 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Oasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $12.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Large  Bng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns. .  11.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.&  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 11.00  -  — — 

All  Breeden  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexlng  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1946  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICkT 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  COD.  BWI).  Tested  Stock  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns$l  1 .00  $20.00  $2.00 

U.S.R.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Bocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rox-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Beds _  13.00  18.00  1  0.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Cat.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  X  personally  do  all  sexing. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns — Warning!  Shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  mean  a  limited  supply  of  chicks.  Re¬ 
serve  your  order  now!  Large  type  birds  (see  page  15  in 
our  catalog)  capable  of  producing  profits  from  eggs  and 
meat.  Hanson,  Ghostley,  KAUDER,  Barron  Breeding. 
Besides  thousands  of  ROP.  &  ROP.  candidate  cockerels 
purchased  past  three  years.  Four  years  Eamesway  ser¬ 
vice,  98%to  100%  pullet  guarantee,  triple  inspected 
chicks  per  catalog.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  Free  offers  and 
discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  36  page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04K,  Holland,  Michigan 
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TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


IWe  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 

_ iHens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens 

Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls.  $3-100 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  $10.00-100  C.  O.  D. 

From  Blood-tested  Breeders.  As  hatched.  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshire 
Cross,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

25-$3.00:  50-$5.50 ;  100-$l0.00. 

Write  for  prices  on  started  Chicks. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R-7,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

MAKE  MONEY  BY  MAIL 

Easy  way  to  start  new  or  expand 
present  work;  opportunity  success 
operating  plan,  no  loans  needed, 
sure  -  fire  profits;  astonishing 
FACTS,  particulars  free.  Howard 
MOWEY  IY  House,  Melrose  76-205,  Mass. 

■mr  w  w  m/I  f  DIC  Quality  chicks  will  make  money 
IV  1  LilYl  L  I*  3  for  you.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
Robert  C.  Kilmer,  312  Pleasant  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


SCHU/EGIER'S  Worlds  Record 

Winning  Chicks 


20  WORLD'S  RECORDS 


f  AVAILABLE  ,< 
r  Me  Year  Around!  * 


FOR  SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BREDS”  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS.  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World's  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  VETERANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG— 

Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Records  and  pays  better 
profits— catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

ome  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


— you  will  see  how  good  i 
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There’s  a  way  to  more  poultry  profits  —  Battles 
New  Hampshires  “with  vim  and  then  sum”  is 
your  answer.  Bred  20  years  for  meat  and  eggs. 
5,000  healthy,  high  producing,  mature  breeders — 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  free 
folder  —  order  Battles  chicks  early. 

Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St.,  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


CAIN  CHIOS 


Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain’s  snappy  chicks 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Reds. 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chicks 

Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are  available:  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New 
Hampshires,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Also  these 
two  sensational  hybrids — Minorca  Leghorns  and’  Austra 
Whites.  Prompt  service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  from 
Michigan’s  largest  and  most  modem  hatchery. 

32  Page  Catalog  Free 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
'quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Rocks,  ’’Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

f  t)  ,  "NEW  ENGLAND" 

—  Our  R.I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshires  have  the  vigor 


I 


of  New  England  raised  stock.  Place  your  order  now 
tor  early  delivery  of  day-old  chicks  which  W’ill  live, 
grow  and  produce  for  you.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  H.  COBURN 

BOX  55- A,  .TYNGSBORO,  MASS. 


BLACK  MINORCAS — Established  52  years.  Prize 
winners,  Layers.  Cockerels  $5.00.  Set  Eggs  $3.00. 
ROWLAND  STORY  ESTATE,  Stanfordville,  New  York 


Tips  for  Raising  Poultry 

Don’t  put  the  roosts  and  nests  too 
high.  Where  roosts  are  permanently  too 
high,  many  of  the  hens 'in  the  flock  will 
develop  bumblefoot.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Leghorns.  Another  hazard  in 
connection  with  too  high  roosts  is  the 
danger  of  ruptured  ova.  Hens  often  die 
from  this  and  the  poultryman  is  never 
aware  of  the  reason.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  feed  hoppers  are  also  set 
up  too  high,  and  the  same  trouble  oc¬ 
curs. 

If  you  have  more  corn  cobs  on  the 
place  than  you  can  use  for  starting 
fires  or  if  you  live  in  a  community 
where  a  lot  of  corn  is  raised,  corn  cob 
litter  may  be  cheaper  for  you  than  a 
regular  commercial  litter.  Corn  cobs 
are  moisture  absorbent  fb  quite  an 
extent  and  help  to  produce  clean  eggs, 
as  the  droppings  fall  between  the  cobs 
and  do  not  soil  the  hens’  feet. 

It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  borrow  crates 
or  such  poultry  equipment  from  your 
neighbor,  nor  to  loan  your  own.  A 
good  deal  of  poultry  disease  is  spread 
in  that  way.  Nor  is  it  a  good  idea  to 
visit  neighbors’  poultry  houses  or  to 
have  them  visit  yours.  If  you  do  visit 
your  neighbor’s  poultry  houses,  borrow 
a  pair  of  his  overshoes  or  rubbers, 
and  wear  them  onto  the  poultry  grounds 
and  houses,  and  if  you  have  visitors, 
loan  them  such  precautionary  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  of  your  poultry. 
Remember  this,  particularly,  if  you 
help  your  neighbor  vaccinate  his  flock, 
or  you  are  given  help  in  return;  and  if 
a  buyer  comes  to  your  place,  insist  also 
that  he  protect  your  place,  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  from  the  germs  he 
may  have  picked  up  on  the  various 
farms  he  has  no  doubt  visited  that  day. 

You  can  make  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
tainer  for  feeding  grit  to  your  flock  by 
nailing  1x4  inch  boards  across  the  studs 
next  to  the  foundation.  These  can  be 
filled  with  oyster  shell  or  grit.  A  wall 
rack  for  alfalfa  hay  will  also  prove  a 
good  investment.  This  is  particularly 
true  if  the  hens  are  kept  shut  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Make  the  rack  of  lath 
set  two  or  three  inches  apart  and  slant¬ 
ing  in  at  the  base;  or,  if  you  don’t  find 
this  feasible,  fasten  some  chicken  wire 
from  one  studding  to  another,  up  to 
about  2%  feet  and  place  alfalfa  in  this. 
Be  sure  that  you  choose  a  good  quality, 
bright  green  alfalfa,  there’s  more  value 
in  it.  If  alfalfa  is  not  available,  the 
best  grade  of  hay  you  can  find  is  better 
than  nothing  at  all. 

Whole  oats  is  one  of  the  finest  toner- 
uppers  for  poultry  that  nature  grows. 
Most  poultrymen  do  not  understand  the 
reason,  but  they  know  that  hens  do  well 
and  lay  more  when  oats  are  a  part 
of  the  daily  ration.  Oats  aren’t  fattening, 
a  thing  our  grandparents  long  ago  dis¬ 
covered,  and  they  seem  to  supply 
special  needed  ingredients.  Whole  oats 
is  one  of  the  best  natural  preventives 
of  cannibalism,  and  one  of  the  best 
cures.  As  a  girl  at  home,  my  father 
raised  spelts.  Farmers  came  for  miles 
around  to  buy  it  for  their  poultry; 
just  what  its  value  was  I  have  often 
wondered,  but  hens  laid  well  on  this 
feed  and  cannibalism  was  not  one  of 
the  problems  which  the  chicken  raisers 
of  that  era  had  to  combat.  Of  course, 
as  a  rule  they  also  had  fewer  chickens 
and  more  range  for  them,  and  that 
helped. 

Many  poultry  people  like  to  supply 
charcoal  for  their  fowls,  as  well  as 
oyster  shell  and  grit.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  tells  me  that  each  day  when  she 
fills  the  feeders,  she  sprinkles  some  grit, 
charcoal  and  sharp,  coarse  sand 
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on  the  feed,  and  it  helps  the  hens. 

Some  may  not  be  aware  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  grit.  There  is  the 
granite  grit  in  fine  size  for  baby  chicks, 
medium  granite  grit  and  hen  size  grit 
or  oyster  shell.  The  proper  size  should 
always  be  used  for  the  different  ages 
of  birds. 

We  prefer  the  movable  brooder  house 
over  the  permanent  type,  and  we  use 
both  kinds.  If  you  are  thinking  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  brooder  houses,  this  Spring, 
it  is  my  advice  to  buy  or  build  the 
movable  type.  One  of  the  best  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  movable  type  is  sanitation. 
We  can  use  the  brooder  on  clean 
ground,  not  too  far  from  the  house  to 
start  the  chicks  on  their  way.  Then, 
when  they  are  about  four  to  six  weeks 
old,  we  can  move  them  onto  clean 
range  where  chickens  have  not  run  be¬ 
fore,  and  where  they  can  use  outside 
green  feed  as  well  as  the  regular 
rations.  Also,  it  saves  cleaning  out  the 
brooder  house  constantly,  if  you  use 
a  wire  type  floor  in  ’the  brooder  house. 
When  droppings  have  accumulated,  you 
can  move  the  house  to  clean  ground. 
As  the  season  advances,  we  use  our 
brooder  house  as  a  range  shelter,  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  windows  and  putting  in 
screens,  thus  saving  the  extra  cost  of 
range  shelters.  Our  brooder  house  is 
easy  to  move  either  with  a  tractor  or 
with  horses. 

We  have  found  it  advisable  to  make 
the  floor  of  big  meshed  screen,  as  the 
savings  in  time  and  labor,  and  the 
better  sanitation,  and  further  savings  in 
poultry  lives,  are  well  worth  the  extra 
cost,  and  then  some.  For  one  thing  the 
waterers  are  set  direct  on  the  wire 
floor  and  the  chicks  never  get  a  chance 
to  walk  in  or  peck  at  any  mess  around 
them,  for  any  -  excess  moisture  goes 
through  the  wire  onto  the  ground 
underneath.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
feeders,  any  waste  falls  thorugh  the 
wire  (true,  the  chicks  can’t  eat  it),  but 
if  they  did,  it  would  be  contaminated 
and  they’re  better  off  without  it.  There 
is  also  protection  from  predatory  ani¬ 
mals.  No  rats,  or  skunks  or  badgers 
can  molest  the  poultry  while  they  are 
in  the  brooder  house  equipped  with  a 
proper  meshed  wire  floor.  In  the  past, 
we  have  have  had  big  losses  from 
skunks  and  badgers;  so  by  preventing 
this  we  have  more  than  paid  for  the 
screening. 

There  is  also  another  item,  particu¬ 
larly  where  turkey  poults  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Baby  turkeys  are  apt  to  pick 
at  any  grass,  or  any  other  litter  in 
brooder  houses,  and  often  die  from  what 
they  eat.  With  wire  flooring  there  is 
not  any  danger  from  this,  because  there 
is  nothing  they  can  get  at.  We  use  extra 
wire  netting  rounded  in  the  corners  of 
our  brooder  house  for  the  poults  to  keep 
them  from  crowding  up  in  the  corners 
and  smothering.  If  at  the  start,  the 
wire  spaces  seem  too  large  for  the  baby 
chicks,  or  you  want  to  provide  a  little 
warmth  around  the  brooder  stove,  you 
can  lay  a  square  of  muslin  or  burlap 
on  the  wire  around  the  brooder,  just 
at  the  start.  Cover  it  with  litter  for 
chicks  but  when  raising  poults,  we 
use  just  the  wire  screening.  We  don’t 
want  to  give  the  poults  any  chance  to 
peck  at  anything  that  may  cause  im¬ 
paction  of  their  crops. 

Our  brooder  house  has  a  sort  of 
sled  type  runner  underneath  it  to 
make  it  easy  to  pull  from  place  to 
place.  When  we  move  it  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion,  we  take  a  spade  and  bank  it 
around  on  all  sides  to  make  it  warmer, 
when  we  are  starting  chicks  and 
poults.  b.  p. 


“I  Am  a  Good  Egg” 

There  arb  a  number  of  parts  of  me. 
They  all  add  up  to  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  “fruits”  of  the  farm.  Where 
I  come  from,  there  are  at  least  3,500 
to  5,000  other  little  potential  eggs.  I 
started,  as  do  all  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  the  tissue  of  the  ovary 
of  “Mother  Hen.”  Day  by  day,  and 
night  after  night  there  is  laid  on  layer 
after  layer  of  fat  and  other  material 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  “yolk”  of 
me.  As  the  “middle”  of  me  grows,  it 
finally  reaches  maturity  and  escapes 
from  its  folicle  or  sac  in  which  it  has 
been  growing.  It  takes  about  two  to 
three  weeks  for  my  yolk  to  mature 
and  get  ready  to  start  on  its  journey 
to  see  the  light  of  day. 

Soon  after  my  yolk  is  passed  from  its 
growing  sac,  it  is  picked  up  by  the 
upper  end  of  the  oviduct  or  egg  tube. 
From  then  on  it  is  one  wonderful 
journey  through  the  convoluted  duct 
which  adds  on  part  by  part  and  layer 
by  layer  my  other  parts.  First,  a  thick 
layer  of  dense  albumen  is  added;  this 
has  twisted  cords  called  chalazae  that 
help  to  hold  my  yolk  in  place  and 
prevent  injury  through  too  rapid 
motion.  It  is  decided  by  nature  before 
this  time  whether  I  am  to  be  a  male 
or  female  chick,  if  I  am  incubated,  or 
if  I  am  on  the  other  hand  to  be  a 
AA  grade  market  egg.  This  part  of  my 
journey  is  like  shooting  the  Niagara 
rapids,  and  takes  only  about  18  minutes, 
on  the  average. 

Now  my  journey  slows  up,  as  it 
takes  more  time,  usually  about  three 
hours,  for  my  dense  albumen  and  my 
chalazae  to  be  laid  around  my  yolk. 


This  certainly  makes  me  dizzy  to  have 
my  “cords”  twisted  and  polished  like 
mirrors  so  that  when  I  am  candled 
these  cords  can  be  detected,  and  hold 
my  yolk  firmly  in  my  dense  albumen. 

My  next  experience  in  this  life’s 
journey  is  to  pass  through  the  isthmus, 
where  my  two  shell  membranes  are 
laid  on,  and  more  albumen  added. 
These  shell  membranes  are  next  to  the 
shell  and  prevent  evaporation  of  my 
contents;  at  the  same  time  making  it 
possible  for  me  to  grow  and  breathe  if 
I  am  destined  to  be  a  baby  chick.  I 
spend  about  one  and  one-quarter  hours 
in  the  isthmus,  and  as  I  emerge,  find 
myself  in  the  shell  forming  gland. 

It  is  now  that  I  realize  I  am  destined 
to  become  an  egg.  As  the  shell  ma¬ 
terial  is  deposited  over  my  shell  mem¬ 
branes,  there  is  also  added  more  liquid 
albumen  to  fill  all  the  space  between 
my  “middle”  and  the  shell  membranes 
and  shell.  This  is  really  a  big  job  for 
“Mother  Hen”  and  I  find  that  nearly 
a  day  goes  by,  while  I  am  formed  and 
filled  up  with  albumen;  and  possibly 
my  outer  shell  is  decorated  in  white  or 
various  shades  of  brown. 

I  am  now  a  fully  formed  and  nearly 
complete  egg,  and  as  my  birthday  ap¬ 
proaches,  I  pass  out  through  the  vagina 
and  have  a  coat  of  bloom  applied.  Then 
“Mother  Hen”  drops  me  in  the  nest 
and  my  protective  covering  dries  rapid¬ 
ly.  I  have  arrived  at  the  stage  reached 
by  all  eggs,  good  or  bad;  but  I’m  sure 
I  am  a  good  egg.  I  am  full  of  protein, 
fats,  and  vitamins,  and  I  am  happy  to 
adorn  the  breakfast  table,  sunny-side 
up. 

I  am,  as  I  have  said,  a  good  egg, 
and  a  full  day’s  work  for  a  hen. 

T.  B.  Charles 
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News  From  New  Jersey 


Egg  production  on  New  Jersey  farms 
during  January  1946  totalled  91,000,000. 
Last  year’s  total  production  was 
888,000,000  eggs  compared  with  1,018,- 
000,000  produced  in  1944.  There  were 
two  per  cent  less  layers  on  farms  in 
January  1946  than  the  previous  year. 
Egg  markets  were  weak  with  prices 
sharply  lower  under  heavy  receipts. 
Poultry  markets  generally  were  steady 
to  firm  on  heavy  fowls  and  roasters  and 
irregular  and  unsettled  on  fryers  and 
broilers.  Farmers’  intentions  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  indicate  a  plan  to  purchase  seven 
per  cent  less  chicks  than  they  bought 
in  1945.  Last  year.  New  Jersey  poultry- 
men  purchased  17  per  cent  of  their 
chicks  as  pullets  and  this  year’s  inten¬ 
tions  are  52  per  cent  pullet  purchases. 


A  window-less  brooder  house  is  being 
tried  on  the  Quaker  Lane  Farm  of 
A.  E.  Snyder  of  Quakertown.  It  is 
built  of  cinder  blocks  with  a  shed  type 
insulated  metal  roof.  It  is  12x134  feet 
inside  dimensions  with  a  14  foot  feed 
room  in  the  middle.  The  pens  on  either 
side  of  the  feed  room  are  divided  into 
10  foot  brooding  compartments  with  low 
movable  partitions.  Ventilation  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  10  foot  intervals  under  the 
roof  in  both  front  and  rear  with  8-inch 
slots  4  feet  long.  These  are  covered 
with  glass  substitute  frames  which  are 
adjustable  for  ventilation.  Provision 
is  made  for  letting  the  birds  out  on 
either  south  or  north  runs.  Heat  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  electric  brooders  and 
supplemental  heat  is  furnished  with  a 
coal  burning  stove  in  each  side.  Chicks 
are  brooded  the  year  round  to  keep 
the  number  of  layers  unform.  The  new 
brooder  house  replaces  six  10x12  colony 
brooders  and  the  manager,  Herbert 
Allison,  who  worked  up  the  plan,  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  not  onl£  save  building  in¬ 
vestment  but  will  save  labor  in  taking 
care  of  the  stock. 


Poor  ventilation  made  for  wet  floors 
in  the  second  story  pens  of  the  poultry 
house  of  Frank  Hodulik  of  Pittstown 
until  he  installed  insulation  board  ceil¬ 
ing  early  this  Winter.  The  house  is  a 
24  foot  “A”  roof  type  with  a  metal  roof. 
Without  the  ceiling  the  birds’  breath 
condensed  on  the  roof  and  dripped  to 
the  floor.  The  peak  did  not  afford  good 
ventilation  through  open  front  windows. 
The  ceiling  was  installed  from  the  rear 
to  the  front  plate  making  it  parallel 
with  the  floor  and  this  made  it  possible 
to  ventilate  with  open  windows  with  the 
openings  extending  to  the  plate  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building.  Since 
the  ceiling  was  installed  the  floors  have 
been  dry  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
Winter.  - 

New  Jersey  hybrid  seed  corn  growers 
are  making  plans  to  move  last  year’s 
crop  of  12,000  to  15,000  bushels  of  state 
certified  hybrid  seed  corn  to  New 
Jersey  farmers.  It  is  estimated  that 
most  of  the  crop  will  pass  certification 
standards  and  that  some  of  it  is  ger¬ 
minating  as  high  as  98  per  cent.  The 
State  Field  Crop  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  the  organization 
sponsoring  the  grain  certification  pro¬ 
gram,  has  recently  purchased  an  old 
flour  mill  at  Kingston  and  has  in¬ 
stalled  machinery  to  grade,  clean  and 
bag  the  seed.  New  Jersey’s  state  seed 
certification  program  began  in  1935  as 
a  joint  project  with  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  .  The 
Field  Crop  Improvement  Association 
was  formed  by  growers  participating  in 
1935. 


New  Jersey  feed  dealers  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Trenton  last  month  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Agriculture  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  serious 
condition  in  the  feed  market.  Experts 
close  to  the  trade  told  of  the  huge 
demand  on  the  limited  supply  by  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  livestock  and  left 
the  dealers  with  the  problem  of 
rationing  a  limited  supply  which  will 
probably  be  allotted  to  them  during 
the  coming  months  among  their  pro¬ 
ducers.  Farmers  are  being  urged  to 
use  more  home-grown  feed  and  con¬ 
serving  wherever  possible.  Poultry- 
men  who  find  the  supply  too  limited 
to  feed  the  layers  and  growing  pullets 
are  advised  to  grow  pullets  and  sacrifice 
some  of  the  layers.  Heavy  culling  is 
also  being  recommended  through  the 
coming  months. 


Frank  Rapp  and  Sons  of  Milford  have 
worked  out  a  practical  method  of  har¬ 
vesting  hay  and  straw  to  give  them 
additional  barn  space  which  is  much 
needed.  The  hay  and  straw  are  gathered 
with  a  pick-up  baler  and  what  formerly 
took  a  50x20  building  18  ft.  to  the  eaves 
when  stored  loose  now  can  be  stored 
in  a  much  smaller  space  above  young 
stock  stabled  in  the  first  story  of  the 
building.  The  Rapps  put  in  a  floor  with 
beams  and  flooring  obtained  from  their 
own  woodlot.  The  basement  of  this 
straw  and  hay  storage  building  now 
accommodates  13  head  of  young  stock 
which  are  being  grown  as  replacements 
for  the  milking  herd  of  40  cows. 


Cumberland  Red  Clover  is  becoming 
very  popular  with  New  Jersey  growers, 
Leonard  James  of  Annandale  has  been 
using  it  now  for  the  past  three  years. 
Each  year  he  has  not  been  able  to  get 
enough  seed  to  take  care  of  his  total 
requirements,  which  has  given  him  an 
opportunity  to  compare  it  with  the 
ordinary  medium  red  type.  He  reports 
that  in  1945  he  got  double  the  yield 
from  Cumberland  and  that  the  seed¬ 
ing  made  the  first  year  came  back  for 
a  second  year  of  mowing,  which  is  un¬ 
usual  for  red  clover.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  demand  for  the  seed  has  far 
exceeded  the  supply  which  speaks  well 
for  its  rapid  increase  in  popularity. 


New  Jersey  dairymen  produced  the 
lowest  quantity  of  milk  in  January  1946 
since  1940,  namely  80,000,000  pounds. 
The  average  production  per  cow  for 
January  was  526  pounds  compared  with 
539  pounds,  January  ’45.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  head  of  cows 
were  milked  during  all  or  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  average  feed  consumption  was 
8.4  pounds  of  grain  per  cow  per  day 
which  compares  with  8.6  pounds  for 
January  1945  and  8.1  pounds  for  the 
10-year  average  1935-1944. 


The  Campbell  Soup  Company  of 
Camden  came  out  with  their  tomato 
prices  and  the  rate  for  U.  S.  No.  l’s 
is  $5.00  above  last  year’s  price;  the 
1946  prices  are  $39  per  ton  for  U.  S. 
No.  l’s  and  $28  for  No.  2’s.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  offered  an  incentive  for  more 
acreage  in  the  Hunterdon  County  sec¬ 
tion  by  offering  to  pick  up  tomatoes  at 
a  central  loading  station  near  Fleming- 
ton  at  a  price  $2.50  less  than  the 
Camden  Company  price.  It  is  expected 
that  the  advance  in  price  will  give  the 
company  the  increased  acreage  wanted. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

As  we  turn  the  calendar  to  March, 
we  realize  it  is  a  month  of  wind,  rain 
and  late  snows.  The  Indians  called  it 
the  “month  of  awakening,”  and  we 
think,  with  a  smile,  of  an  old  country 
doctor’s  simile,  the  sulphur  and  molasses 
month.  Truly  the  buds  seem  to  be  burst¬ 
ing  in  the  first  real  Spring-like  warmth 
and  if  the  weather  really  breaks,  we 
can  soon  sow  a  few  seeds.  Snow  may 
come,  soft  and  deep,  but  larkspur  and 
calendula  seeds  will  come  through,  we 
have  found. 

This  morning  was  typically  March: 
Crisp  air,  rain-washed;  low  waves 
sparkling  in  the  sudden  sunshine;  two 
beautiful  rainbows.  We  thought  of  that 
rhymed  weatherism:  “Rainbow  in  the 
morning,  sailor  take  warning.”  How 
true  that  proved!  With  such  a  lovely 
morning  we  fared  forth  to  try  to  get 
some  bird  pictures.  Most  of  the  Winter 
birds  are  rather  used  to  our  wigwam¬ 
like  arrangement  of  long  sticks,  dark 
blanket  and  camera,  an  old,  battered 
standby.  The  birds  seemed  ecstatic  and 
the  chickadees  alighted  on  our  should¬ 
ers,  the  camera,  and  everywhere.  We 
wanted  to  catch  the  song  sparrow  in 
her  favorite  place  on  the  south  porch 
eating  bird  seed.  Suddenly  and  without 
warning  the  West  wind  came  over  the 
hills  in  a  fiendish  gale.  First  our 
wigwam  was  lifted  above  our  heads  and 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of 
rubbers  whisked  from  the  back  porch, 
as  on  a  pair  of  dancing  feet;  a  galvan¬ 
ized  pail  rolled  by  and  disappeared 
over  the  lake  bank;  then  down  came 
the  camera  blanket  leaving  us  smoth¬ 
ered  and  gasping.  Finally  we  managed 
to  make  a  noisy,  all-in-one-piece  re¬ 
treat.  Safe  indoors,  we  turned  to  a 
timely  ■  well-loved  task,  the  attic 


clean-up.  Let  the  wind  hustle  by  along 
the  eaves,  sing  its  wild,  sweet  song 
down  the  chimney,  one  can  neverthe¬ 
less  feel  secure  beneath  one’s  roof 
among  odd  and  old  treasures.  In  the 
storage  space  by  the  chimney,  one  pump¬ 
kin  was  still  in  good  condition.  I  must 
make  the  last  of  the  season’s  pies  of 
this,  perhaps  for  St.  Patrick’s  Day  and, 
using  a  cardboard  pattern,  cut  small 
pastry  clay  pipes  to  decorate  the  top. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Vermont  who  writes  that  it  is  maple 
sugar  making  time  up  there;  and  to 
watch  soon  for  a  box  of  cakes.  A  nice 
thought  and  a  welcome  gift.  However 
it  is  sugar  weather  in  the  Lake  Country 
now  and  nearby  the  first  run  has  been 
boiled  down  and  we  have  been  invited 
tonight  to  share  in  the  sugaring  off. 
There  will  be  hot  biscuits  and  a  well- 
packed  pan  of  snow  for  that  best  of 
all  treats,  hot  syrup  cooling  to  an  ice- 
cold  sweet.  e.  r.  h. 


Income  Tax  Bulletin 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  published  a  good  bulletin 
on  farm  income  taxes.  It  contains  all 
the  necessary  information,  with  ex¬ 
amples,  necessary  to  make  out  a  return 
and  figure  any  Federal  income  tax 
that  may  be  due  for  1945,  the  final 
payment  for  which  is  March  15.  It  also 
explains  the  New  York  State  income 
tax  which  is  payable  on  April  15. 

The  pamphlet  is  known  as  Bulletin 
690,  entitled  “Suggestions  to  New  York 
Farmers  on  Making  1945  Income  Tax 
Returns,”  by  V.  B.  Hart  and  M.  Slade 
Kendrick.  It  is  available  without  charge 
to  all  interested  farmers,  by  writing  to 
L.  R.  Simons,  Director  of  Extension, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Follow  this  Simple  Sanitation 


POULTRY  MEDICINES 


Plan  for  CHICKS...//  Pays* 


Liquid,  Triple  Action  Medicine  Works 
In  Drink  —  In  Crop  —  In  Intestines 

Germozone,  the  liquid  poultry  medicine,  helps 
your  chicks  in  3  IMPORTANT  WAYS!  First — - 
GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  DRINK!  Its 
effective  antiseptic  action  destroys  many  germs 
and  bacteria  there.  Second  —  GERMOZONE 
ACTS  IN  THE  CROP!  Ordinary  drinking  water 
tablets  may.  purify  the  water  itself,  but  many 
germs  are  picked  up  from  ground  or  litter — these 
germs  go  right  into  the  crop!  When  active  Germ¬ 
ozone  water  is  drunk  and  goes  into  the  bird’s 
crop,  this  medicine  acts  against  many  germs  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  there.  Third — GERM¬ 
OZONE  ACTS  IN  INTESTINES!  Even  after 
Germozone  has  used  up  its  germ-killing  power 
in  the  drink  and  in  the  crop,  it  is  still  a  medi¬ 
cine  and  has  an  astringent,  soothing  action  back 
in  the  intestines. 

Germozone  mixes  easily,  instantly,  uniformly 
throughout  drinking  water.  No  waiting  around 
for  tablets  to  dissolve!  Give  your  chicks  Germo¬ 
zone.  At  all  Lee  Dealers  (drug,  feed,  seed  store 
or  hatchery). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 

Germozone 


DISCOUNTS 
NOW  ON 


BABY  CHICKS 


REDS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES 


STARTED 


PULLETS 

14*5*  fid?  8£nge«xe 


6  Old 


free  CATALOG 


tells 

ALL 


Get  into  big  profits  quick  with  this  superfine  stock. 

Vibrant  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  speedy,  full 
feathering,  amazing  livability  and  high  layability. 

Weekly  hatches  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock.  Sexed 
or  unsexed  chicks.  Started  Pullets,  4,  6  or  8 
weeks  old  up  to  nearly  ready  to  lay.  Rugged,  big, 
healthy  birds  grown  under  floor  brooders.  Ready¬ 
made  started  CAPONS;  almost  completely  brooded 
big  birds  full  of  vigor  and  amazingly  healthy.  Write 
for  LOW  prices— big  early  order  DISCOUNTS. 

FREE  catalog— get  set  now  for  a  bigger  share  of 
I  the  nrofits  ahead.  _ _____ 

iCOmiECTICUT V»UEY  F«»MS,  hfc'BSjSjSBKBRggggg  J3SS5. 


(STARTED 

CAPONS 

l—*  READY-MADE  AND  AIMOST 
COM££ETELY  BROODED 

6ou  COSTLESS 

THAN  DAY  OLD  TURKEYS 


DON’T  WONDER 

If  you  need  any  kind  of 
poultry  supplies,  don’t  won¬ 
der  where  to  find  them, 
ask  Northeastern.  Catalog  on  request; 
prompt  service;  every  kind  of  poultry  supply 
available  under  one  roof. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

WM.  M.  LEWIS.  PRES. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


WALCK  CHICKS  "■ 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  prieed.  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■■Box  R  .  •  GREENCASTLE.  PA.  ■■_ 

Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckebosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 
from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale  each  week  during  the  season.  Ten  cents 
each  off  the  list  for  deposit  with  early  orders. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


"Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BUCK  LEAF  40" 

feathers.N60^  farther 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


CHIC  K.  S 

Special  For  March  Only 

Husky  fast  growing  Red  Cockerels,  $7.00  per 
hundred  postpaid.  Barred  Rock  and  Sex  link  Cross 
Cockerels  $9.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Mass.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

Perpetual  Calendar  Free. 
McKINSTRY  FARM 

CHICOPEE,  MASS.  -  Telephone:  292 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95 %  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  10.00  18.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  I).  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

box  r  -  McAlister v i lle,  penna. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— 

For  breeders.  Virginia  Certified.  IT.  S.  Approved. 

MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  DRAPER,  VIRGINIA 


Northwestern  B.  B.  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS:  Mammoth  Pekin,  White  Runners, 
Colored  Rouens.  Catalog  free.  Also  Baby  Chicks. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Penna. 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


MAMMOtTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS 

New  Hampshire  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  Rock-Hamp. 
Crosses  16  weeks  old.  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8  weeks. 
Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds.  $1.60  each  Express 
Prepaid.  Booking  orders  now  for  March,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

C.  C.  LEE,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


MAKE  A  HOOKED  RUG 


In  one  day — size  24x36 

with  the  JACKSON  automatic 
Rug  shuttle.  This  shuttle  is 
the  one  used  by  the  Smoky 
Mountain  folk  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Yankees.  Prewar  stock  — 
limited  quantity.  Uses  old 
clothes  cut  into  strips,  wool, 
yarn,  rayon  hose  etc.  Child 
can  operate  it  successfully. 
Price  $1.00  complete  with  in¬ 
structions.  GUARANTEED.  Send  cash  or  money  or¬ 
ders.  Burlap  patterns  now  available. 

H.  H.  JACKSON 

Dept.  A3,  Box  100  Inwood  Station,  N.Y.C.  34,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  FRENCH 
LILACS 

and  other  lovely  shrubs, 
trees  and  flowering  vines. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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WOULD  YOU  HIRE  THIS  MAN? 


You’d  never  put  him  on  your  payroll!  But  some  chicks  are 
like  this  beggar  «—  always  got  their  hand  out,  and  when 
they’re  full,  just  sit  down  and  won’t  chop  wood!  You  work 
mighty  hard  for  that  kind  of  chick. 


tyoct  *2{/<n&  £<n  tyocvi 
«—  <n  fin  'Tfauf 

Of  course.  Hall  Brothers’  chicks  won’t  chop  wood,  but  they 
will  lay  more  eggs  or  gain  an  extra  quarter  pound  in 
Weight  because  they  have  been  bred  to  produce  eggs  or 
meat  at  a  profit.  Whether  you  prefer  one  of  Hall  Brothers’ 
Pucfebreeds  or  one  of  the  Hallcross,  you  will  find  that  they 
fiavO  greater  livability,  mature  sooner  and  thrive  on  less 
feed  and  care  because  of  their  breeding.  If  you  are  in  the 
poultry  business  for  profit,  then  put  Hall  Brothers’ Chicks  to 
work  for  you  now. 

All  Hall  Brothers1  Chicks  are  from  100%  Pullorum-Free 
flocks,  certified  by  State  Tests. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  —  IT 
WILL  HELP  YOU  DECIDE  WHOSE  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


Box  60 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  testa  tot  years  tare  -graven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  6  wks. 
old.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW!! 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Pullote  Large  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
Oianea  rUlieiS  weeks  old  35c.  Bloodtested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 

NEW  COLORFUL 
Chrysanthemum 

producing  hundreds  of 
flowers  the  first  year. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal*  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  llocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


mm 
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l(K'%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns..  $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns...  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  B.  I.  Beds _  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


PARKS 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN! 


u.a. 

R.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America’s 
best  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Writs  for  catalog  &  prices- 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Hay  is  Good  for  Hens 

It  is  a  long  time  yet  to  green  range 
days  so  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
20  per  cent  of  chicken  rations  can  be 
green  feed.  Good  quality  legume  hay 
can  form  a  considerable  part  of  this 
needed  green  feed.  It  cheapens  feed¬ 
ing  costs  and  aids  in  keeping  poultry 
in  good  condition.  Alfalfa  meal  is  a 
part  of  most  commercial  feed,  but  not 
all  farmers  buy  commercial  feed.  Some 
of  them  grind  alfalfa  to  add  to  their 
home  mixed  mash;  others  use  racks  in 
the  poultry  quarters  to  allow  the  birds 
to  help  themselves  to  hay;  while  still 
others  neglect  to  feed  it  at  all. 

A  simple  method  to  feed  hay  to  hens 
is  that  of  putting  a  few  forkfuls  on 
the  floor  or  to  hang  up  a  few  bunches 
of  the  greenest  leafiest  hay;  remember¬ 
ing  to  give  the  wires  an  occasional 
twist  to  keep  the  hay  in  place.  Will  this 
having  to  help  themselves  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  vices  like  cannibalism,  feather 
pulling  and  egg  eating?  Most  certainly; 
it  keeps  them  busier.  Idle  fowl,  like 
idle  folk,  are  soon  bent  on  mischief.  If 
one  has  no  alfalfa,  any  other  leafy  good 
hay  can  be  used,  such  as  clover  or 
soybean  hay.  The  writer  has  even  used 
corn  fodder  with  satisfaction  to  the 
hens,  but  it  is  a  heavy  chore  to  re¬ 
move  the  stalks  after  the  hens’  picnic 
is  over.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  flock  owners  are  reducing  the 
alfalfa  meal  in  their  mash  to  five  per 
cent,  because  they  find  that  hens  can 
do  as  well  on  hay,  and  then  they  grind 
it  for  themselves.  Those  who  grow 
their  own  hay  can  well  afford  to  take 
time  to  save  and  store  separately  the 
very  best  of  the  crop  for  feeding  their 
poultry.  l.  l. 


Crossbreeding  Chickens 

We  enjoy  your  paper  very  much  in¬ 
deed,  and  I  would  like  to  find  out  if 
you  could  let  me  know  can  a  person 
breed  cross-bred  chickens?  I  have  reds 
and  rocks.  Also  can  I  breed  a  White 
Rock  rooster  with  New  Hampshire 
hens  and  how  would  they  look?  J.  b. 

You  can  cross  any  of  the  breeds  of 
standard  size  fowls.  All  crosses,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  practical,  but  many  are 
now  made  for  broiler  production.  The 
Barred  Rock  and  New  Hampshire  or 
Rhode  Island  Red  cross  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  popular.  It  results  in  all 
barred  chickens  and  is  the  one  used 
mostly  for  broiler  production.  The  Red 
males  when  mated  to  Barred  Rock  fe¬ 
males  produce  Barred  males  and  black 
females.  The  female  chicks  can  be 
sorted  out  on  this  sex-linked  cross  at 
hatching  time,  inasmuch  as  the  male 
chick  has  a  white  head  spot,  the  same 
as  the  Barred  Rock  chicks,  while  the 
-female  chicks  have  a  black  head.  You 
can  also  cross  the  White  Rock  and 
New  Hampshire,  as  desired;  that  is, 
White  Rock  male  on  New  Hampshire 
females;  or  New  Hampshire  male  on 
White  Rock  females.  The  result,  if  the 
White  Rocks  have  not  been  crossed  with 
Leghorns  somewhere  along  the  line, 
will  be  chiefly  reddish  birds. 


Maine  Grange  News 

A  progressive  move  by  the  Granges 
in  Maine  is  receiving  enthusiastic  back¬ 
ing  by  the  entire  membership,  and 
opens  a  new  chapter  of  Grange  history 
in  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Maine  has  a 
present  membership  of  52,000,  with 
more  than  400  subordinate  units  cover¬ 
ing  every  county  in  the  State.  At  the 
recent  session  of  this  State  Grange,  it 
was  voted  'to  purchase  one  of  the  fine 
old  mansions  in  the  city  of  Augusta  and 
transform  it  into  a  Grange  headquarters 
building.  Here  the  activities  of  the 
state  organization  will  be  centered,  and 
offices  of  the  various  department  heads 
located.  State  Master  E.  Carroll  Bean 
and  family  will  live  in  a  portion  of  the 
building.  Remodeling  of  the  structure 
to  fit  it  for  Grange  needs  will  start  at 
once,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  aid 
as  an  impetus  to  Maine  Grange  work. 
The  headquarters  building  is  scarcely 
more  than  on.e  block  from  the  State 
Capitol.  Besides,  Augusta  is  central  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Maine  Grange 
membership. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  State  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  establish  definite  Grange 
headquarters  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  work.  Washington  was  first;  then 
Oregon;  one  year  ago  Ohio,  and  now 
Maine.  In  Ohio  the  purchase  was  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  both  organizations  using 
the  building  as  headquarters. 


Willow  Trees  for  Shade 

I  have  planted  several  weeping  wil¬ 
low  trees  in  the  chicken  yards,  but  have 
been  told  that  is  harmful  to  the  flock, 
and  that  I  should  remove  them.  Do 
you  have  any  information  concerning 
this?  p.  m. 

There  should  be  no  bad  effect  on  the 
chickens  from  having  willow  trees  in 
the  yard  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
chicks  might  segregate  in  the  shade  of 
these  trees  and  thus  contaminate  them. 
This  would  apply  when  disease  was 
present  or  also  with  large  numbers 
where  the  range  was  not  rotated.  Clean¬ 
ing  out  under  the  trees  and  disinfection 
would  help. 

A  good  sodded  range  would  be  ideal 
if  you  could  produce  one,  but  I  know 
from  having  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  Vineland  area  that  there  is  too 
much  sand  in  many  cases  to  grow  a 
good  pasture. 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 
Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  50c  and  $1.00;  larger, 
sizes  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

ADVT. 
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■  BABY$|C  AA  PER 

E  CHICKS  lO.UU  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 

■  for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com- 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
|  market  eggs. 

I  |  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
•  BADE  At  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


OEPT. P 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Bocks  are  ideal.  Low  in 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 


Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality — bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  folder. 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  U,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


CHAMB£BUM 


Did  you  get  our  1946  booklet  on 
these  wonderful  chicks?  An  hon¬ 
est,  sincere  story.  Write  today-! 
Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction.  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straisht-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Writo 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


MASS.- U.S,  CERTIFIED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 

You  make  profit  2-ways  with  Bennett  Barred 
Bocks.  They  make  choice  broilers  at  low  feed  costs 
and  the  pullets  really  lay.  Barred  Bocks  are  easy 
to  raise  and  in  demand  by  market  men  at  top 
prices.  Your  chicks  will  come  from  breeding  that 
qualified  292  birds  in  B.  O.  P.  (1941)  with  an 
average  of  280.79  eggs  each. 

Harry  S.  Bennett,  Box  R,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


BoumcmMR's  chicks 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Postpaid  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11. 00  $20.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  13.00  16  00 

New  Hampshires  .  13. 00  18  00 

Bock-Bed  Cross .  13.00  16.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
guaranteed  95%.  Catalog  Free. 

].  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Ckls. 

100 

$5.00 

13.00 

10.00 

13.00 

Sexing 
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DRIVERS’  UNION  CLOSES  UP 
SMALL  DAIRY 

Four  years  ago,  William,  Ferdinand 
and  Christian  Miller  opened  their  own 
small  milk  business  in  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut.  These  three  brothers, 
dairymen  all  their  lives,  had  been  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm  and  having  put 
a  little  aside,  they  decided  to  sell  their 
milk  direct  to  consumers.  Gradually 
they  took  on  more  customers  and  be¬ 
gan  buying  milk  from  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  built  a  modern 
plant,  bought  delivery  trucks  and  hired 
drivers.  The  Millers  have  always 
worked  in  the  plant  themselves. 

After  four  years  of  diligent  work  and 
careful  planning,  the  Miller  Dairy  was 
prospering.  After  paying  producers  a 
price  higher  than  the  going  wholesale 
rates,  their  receipts  were  close  to 
$1,000  a  week.  Drivers’  wages  under 
their  union  contract  were  $455.  The 
balance  went  for  plant  and  truck  cost 
and  maintenance,  pasteurizing  and 
bottling,  and  their  own  salaries. 

Late  last  January,  the  union  wage 
contract  expired  and  the  union  officials 
demanded  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  in 
basic  pay  and  66%  per  cent  in  com¬ 
missions,  and  a  five-day  week.  The 
Millers  figured  that  this  would  boost 
their  payroll  costs  more  than  50  per 
cent  and  explained  they  could  not 
meet  these  demands.  Besides,  the  union 
insisted  that  the  three  brothers  could 
not  do  any  more  manual  work  in  the 
plant.  A  strike  was  therefore  called 
by  the  union.  At  this  writing,  it  has 
been  in  effect  now  for  three  weeks. 
Two  hundred  out-of-town  pickets  were 
imported  which  required  a  detail  of 
60  State  Troopers.  Women  who  came 
to  the  plant  for  milk  for  their  families 
had  their  automobile  tires  slashed;  one 
car  was  overturned.  The  pressure  was 
too  great  for  the  Millers,  so  they  closed 
up  their  plant.  ' 

Since  then  the  townspeople  have  met 
in  community  meeting  and  have  asked 
the  Legislature  and  Congress  for 
stronger  laws  to  control  labor  union 
activities,  particularly  where  they  tend 
to  close  up  small  business. 

All  attempts  at  arbitration  have 
failed.  When  the  Millers  explained 
that  the  demands  could  not  be  met  in 
full,  the  union  president  suggested  that 
the  brothers  sell  their  business  to  a 
larger  concern  that  might  be  able  to 
meet  the  union’s  demands.  This  the 
Millers  have  refused  to  do.  Instead, 
William  Miller  told  the  union  “I 
applaud  you,  but  the  Golden  Goose  is 
dead,  the  eggs  no  more.” 


“GO  AND  GET  A  FARMER” 

When  Senator  Fred  Young  of  Low- 
ville  talks  about  milk  and  politics,  he 
is  entitled  to  an  attentive  audience.  The 
Senator  has  been  in  Albany  for  more 
than  10  years  now  and  the  district  he 
represents  is  a  heavy  milk  producing 
area.  He  therefore  knows  whereof  he 
speaks. 

In  the  recent  discussion  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  on  the  extension  of  the  State 
Food  Commission,  Mr.  Young  tempor- 
airly  deserted  the  ranks  of  his  political 
party  to  express  concern  about  the 
tendency  of  the  Commission  to  rely  too 
much  upon  Cornell  University  for  their 
information  on  milk.  Senator  Young 
stated  in  part:  .  . 

“So  the  fault  of  all  milk  commissions 
and  studies  has  been  that  .they  event¬ 
ually  end  up  at  Cornell  University,  and 
Dr.  Spencer  or  somebody  else  will  give 
you  a  report  to  present.  That  is  not 
what  we  want  *  *  *.  . 

“I  would  like  to  see  our  milk  industry 
get  on  sound  ground  so  that  if  we  want 
to  remove  the  subsidies  and  remove  the 
Federal  Order,  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  farmer.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  take  care  of  the 
farmer.  I  want  this  study  to  take  a 
year  or  two  or  three  if  it  is  necessary, 
but  when  it  is  all  over,  let  us  say 
for  once  and  for  all  that  the  milk 
question  has  been  honestly  settled  for 
all  concerned. 

,i*  *  *  remember,  don  t  go  and 

get  Dr.  Spencer  to  do  your  work  for 
you.  Let  this  be  a  legislative  study  and 
when  you  want  consultants  go  out  and 
get  a  farmer,  a  real  farmer,  a  tiller 

of  the  soil.”  .  , 

Rarely  have  any  plainer,  more  honest 
statements  ever  been  made  in  the 
legislative  halls  than  this  statement  by 
Senator  Young.  Farmers  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve  agree  fully  with  his  advice  and 
thank  him  for  the  warning  he  has 
given  to  the  Food  Commission. 
Whether  the  Commission  will  follow 
his  advice,  is  another  question.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  traveling  the  way  of  all 
milk  investigations — a  lot  of  paper,  a 
lot  of  talk,  and  finally  a  whitewash  for 
the  heavily  entrenched  vested  interests. 
Dairymen  generally  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  change  its  trend  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year  of  its  investigation 
and  after  having  made  a  really  honest 
investigation  come  back  with  a  con¬ 
structive,  fair  program  that  will  prove 
of  permanent  benefit  to  the  State.s 
great  dairy  industry. 


DEALERS  SEE  “BIG”  YEAR  AHEAD 

Two  of  the  amendments  requested  by 
the  milk  monopoly  to  the  Federal  Milk 
Order  would  enable  dealers  to  pay 
producers  less  money  for  the  milk  made 
into  manufactured  products.  The  deal¬ 
ers  admit  this  but  claim  that,  with 
the  huge  unmanageable  surplus  they 
say  they  expect,  this  extra  margin  is 
necessary  for  their  profit  operations  if 
fai'mers  expect  them  to  buy  their  milk. 

At  least,  that  is  the  idea  that  the 
dealers  and  their  stooges  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  put  across  in  the  country.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  releasing 
an  entirely  different  story  for  city  and 
financial  consumption.  The  following 
are  excerpts  from  the  January  16.  1946 
issue  of  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce: 

Dairy  Companies  See  Huge  Demand 
Profit  Outlook  Held  Good 

“The  leading  dairy  companies. 
National  Dairy  Products  Co.  and 
Borden  Co.,  look  upon  the  current  year 
with  a  great  deal  of  optimism.  Not 
only  do  they  agree  with  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  foreseeing  a 
strong  demand  for  cheese,  evaporated 
milk,  milk  powder  and  other  manu¬ 
factured  products,  but  some  officials  ex¬ 
press  doubt  that  production  can  keep 
up  with  demand. 

“■***  *  dairy  companies  are  likely  to 
be'nefit  from  better  profit  margins  on 
output  formerly  purchased  in  bulk  by 
the  Government  *  *  *  *. 

“In  1945,  according  to  unofficial  es¬ 
timates,  sales  of  National  Dairy  in¬ 
creased  from  eight  to  10  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  After  substantial 
provision  for  excess  profits  taxes,  net 
income  is  believed  to  have  approxi¬ 
mated  $2.25  a  share  on  the  common 
stock,  compared  with  $2.13  a  share  in 
1944.  Based  on  trade  estimates,  it  is 
not  believed  unlikely  that  net  avail¬ 
able  for  the  common  in  1946  on  the 
more  favorable  tax  basis  could  expand 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  over  last  years’s 
estimated  level. 

“Expansion  of  relatively  new  lines 
such  as  powdered  ice  cream  mix  or 
the  well-established  milk  casein  fiber 
known  in  the  textile  trade  as  ‘Aralac’ 
is  being  pushed  *  *  *  *. 

“Sales  of  Borden  Co.  are  estimated 
to  have  run  between  10  and  15  per 
cent  higher  in  1945,  compared  with 
the  year  earlier.  Net  profit  after  all 
taxes  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $2.80  a  share  on  the  common 
stock,  against  $2.35  a  share  reported 
in  1944.  *  *  *  *  informed  analysts  fore¬ 
cast  net  profit  over  $3.00  a  share.” 

The  reaction  to  these  optimistic  re¬ 
ports  was  immediate  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  as  a  result,  in  the 
first  five  weeks  of  the  new  year,  the 
value  of  Borden’s  common  stock  in¬ 
creased  $44-, 000, 000 — from  $44.25  a  share 
to  $54.75  a  share  on  the  4,417,958  shares 
outstanding;  while  National  Dairy  stock 
increased  $50,000,000.  in  value — from 
$34.62  to  $43.00  a  share  on  6,255,247 
shares. 

If  the  dealers’  proposals,  allowing 
them  to  buy  milk  at  cheaper  prices, 
as  the  Federal  Order  amendments  pro¬ 
vide,  are  ever  placed  before  dairymen 
for  a  vote,  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  keep  this  financial  analysis  in  mind. 


NEW  MILK  BILLS  BY  SEN.  GRAVES 

Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  has  introduced  bills 
to  amend  Sections  258-c  and  258-j  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
which,  as  now  written,  vest  absolute 
powers  in  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  deny  license  applications  to 
dealers  or  co-operatives  (258-c),  and  to 
withhold  approval  of  health  permits 
to  producers  who  desire  to  change 
from  one  country  plant  to  another 
(258-j).  The  Graves’  bills  propose  to 
limit  these  powers  by  providing  that 
the  Commissioner  has  the  burden  of 
proving  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that, 
in  the  case  of  Section  258-c,  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  license  will  tend  to  a 
destructive  competition  in  a  market 
already  adequately  served;  and  that,  in 
the  case  of  Section  258-j,  the  additional 
milk  supply  is  not  needed  for  the  area 
served  by  the  milk  plant  to  which  the 
producer  proposes  to  haul  his  milk,  and 
that  the  approval  of  such  a  transfer 
will  deprive  of  a  milk  supply  that 
market  served  by  the  plant  from  which 
the  producer  desires  to  withdraw. 

Bills  to  amend  these  same  laws  have 
already  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Vincent  Corrou  and  Assemblyman 
Frank  Emma,  to  take  away  these 
powers  from  the  Commissioner  com¬ 
pletely.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  what 
the  Corrou-Emma  bills  seek  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  direct  approach,  the 
Graves  bills  would  accomplish  by  in¬ 
direction.  In  the  end  results,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  either  set  of  bills  would  aid 
greatly  in  releasing  the  stranglehold 
now  held  on  the  milk  industry  by  the 
big  dealer  monopoly. 

Mrs.  Graves  has  also  introduced  bills 
to  abolish  bloc  voting  of  co-operative 
members  by  their  managements.  One 
bill  would  repeal  Section  34  of  the  Co¬ 


operative  Corporations  Law,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  this  undemocratic  method  of 
voting,  and  the  other  would  repeal 
subdivision  4  of  Section  258-m  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law,  which 
permits  cooperative  officials  to  vote 
their  members  as  a  unit  in  any  referen¬ 
dum  on  a  State  milk  marketing  order. 
“There  is  no  reason,”  she  says,  “why 
unit  or  bloc  voting  should  be  allowed. 
It  simply  places  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  un¬ 
suspecting  farmers.” 


TO  STRENGTHEN  DAIRY  FARM 
COOPERATION 

Recently,  Mr.  Paul  Talbot,  League 
vice-president  and  director,  and  State 
Assemblyman  from  Otsego  County,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

“Unless  farmers  succeed  in  securing 
a  better  numerical  representation  in 
Albany,  their  problems  will  receive 
scant  attention.  *  *  *  There  are  19  bills 
before  the  Assembly  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  kill  off  the  cooperatives  of 
this  State  and  their  chief  backers  are 
a  lawyer  from  New  York  City  and  a 
druggist  from  Utica.” 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  there  are 
not  more  farmer  legislators  in  Albany 
who  could  honestly  represent  farmers’ 
interests  and  fight  their  battles.  It  there 
were,  it  would  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  lawyer  from  New  York  City 
and  a  druggist  from  Utica  to  help 
farmers  obtain  a  set  of  real  cooperative 
laws.  Farmer  representatives  would 
have  made  the  changes  long  ago.  But 
when  we  have  representatives  like  Mr. 
Talbot  and  Mr.  Creal  of  Cortland 
County,  another  League  official,  who 
think  primarily  of  their  fellow  League 
directors  and  what  is  of  benefit  to 
them,  and  little  else,  farmers  are 
thankful  that  there  are  a  few  men  in 
Albany,  whether  they  be  druggists  or 
lawyers,  who  are  familiar  with  the  way 
the  cooperative  laws  are  rigged  against 
the  members,  and  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  change  them,  so  that  they  can 
be  made  to  work  for  the  members  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  they  do  now,  solely  for 
the  management. 

The  proposals  that  are  before  the 
Legislature  will  not  kill  off  any  co¬ 
operatives,  as  Mr.  Talbot  wants  people 
to  believe;  far  from  it.  Their  object 
is  to  loose  some  of  the  restrictions  and 
penalties  now  on  the  statute  books  that 
help  preserve  self-perpetuating  officials, 
in  power  and  in  office.  How,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  a  bill  to  require  a  dairy 
cooperative  to  render  to  each  member 
an  itemized  monthly  statement  of  in¬ 
come  and  expenses,  “kill  off”  a  co¬ 
operative?  By  quickly  showing  up  care¬ 
less  or  crooked  management,  it  would 
give  the  members  the  information,  now 
unobtainable,  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  and  which  they  must  have  for 
any  active  and  intelligent  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  their  cooperatives.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  bill  would  be 
a  big  step  toward  making  every  co¬ 
operative  a  true  farmers'  organization. 

Instead  of  dealing  in  generalities  and 
indulging  in  weak  ridicule,  Mr.  Talbot 
would  better  serve  all  his  dairy  farmer 
constituents  in  Otsego  County  by  tell¬ 
ing  them  whether  he  is  in  favor  of 
such  a  bill  and  if  not,  why  not. 


BUY  CHIX  FROM  BREEDER 

Penna.  State  Bloodtested  Stock.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males  head  all  flocks.  Large  type 
Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires. 

Write  for  Folder. 

MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM 


Myerstown 


Pennsylvania 


N.  Y.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
R,  O*  P.  LEGHORNS 
LARGE  TYPE  PEDIGREE  R.  0.  P.  CHICKS, 
EGGS,  AND  BREEDING  STOCK 

You  take  ne  chances  when  introducing  this  stock 
into  your  breeding  program.  We  have  tested  annu¬ 
ally  for  pullorum  since  1932  without  ever  finding 
a  reactor. 

Write  for  Circular 

KREHER’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70c  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Canonizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 

Ewing’s  Chick  Bargains 

White  &  Black  Giants . $12.95— 100 

Light  Brahmas... . $15.00 — 100 

N.  H.  Beds;  White  &  Barred  Rocks . $11.95 — 100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid  &  Austra  Whites.  .$14.00— 100 

Assorted  Breeds . $  9.95 — 1 00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 

r  From  high  record  trapnested, 
'  bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  30 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
1  Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  New  York 

CHICKS  THAT  SATISFY 

Beds,  Rocks,  Barred  Cross,  Sex  link,  pullets,  cockerels. 

NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Moyer’s  Pure  Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Pullorum  Clean. 

GRANT  E.  MOYER,  R.F.D.  I,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

GEESE— FREE  CATALOG  AND  BREEDING  GUIDE 

ARK  FARMS,  NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Hatching  eggs.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50, 
thirty  $8.00,  fifty  $12.50,  $24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

White  and  Silver  King  Pigeons,  mated  couples.  $4.00. 
GAHTAN  -  OTISVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


A  direct  outlet  for  nearby  eggs  to  the  retail  trade 
the  year  around.  Prompt  returns.  Can  ship  empty 
egg  cases  via  Railway  Express. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


cnip  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
^  ***  »  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Bex  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

WANTED:  BROWN  &  WHITE  EGGS 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Write  to — 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  NEW  YORK 
SHIP  to  Edward’s  Farms,  Long  Island  City  Depot,  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yerk 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 


BRING  BETTER 

Chicks  improved  with  high 
production  R.O.P.  bloodlines 
s  make  layers  that  give  you 
~  '0\  high  flock  averages.  .Heavy 
'  ^  layers  cut  your  feed  cost  per 
dozen  eggs — give  you  more 
eggs  with  less  feed.  Every 
Pennsylvania  Farms  breed¬ 
ing  bird  individually  select¬ 
ed,  legbanded,  and  blood¬ 
tested  by  Pennsylvania  Dept, 
of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 

In  the  last  three  years  we  spent  $25,045.40  for  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  R.O.P.  dams  and  hatching  eggs  from 

CUSTOMER  SURVEY  PROVES  BREEDING  VALUE  R  (>  p  matings.  Here  are  the  dams’  records  behind 

VUJIVIVIcn  JUIIIEI  sikipiuu  year's  breeding  sires  for  our  “Master-Mated'’ 


This  year  we  made  a  survey  of  a  number  of  our  regular 
picked  at  random,  to  see  how  our  breeding  program 
actually  worked  out  in  the  average  laying  house.  All 
the  details  are  given  in  our  new 
, Catalog,  beginning  on  page  8.  Be 
sure  to  see  it.  You'll  find 
it  interesting. 


matings : 


I  PENNSYLVANIA 
\  DEPARTMENT  V 

.  AGRICULTURE 

\  ^ 


Largest 

State 

Supervised 
I  Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Eggs  Laid 

Average 

Average 

In  Year 

Egg  Weight  Body  Weight 

(oz.  per  doz.) 

(lbs.) 

White  Leghorns  . . 

..200  to  346 

25.57 

4.65 

New  Hampshires  . 

.  .200  to  302 

26.03 

6.40 

White  Rocks  .... 

..201  to  313 

26.31 

6.44 

Barred  Rocks  .... 

25.29 

6.52 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

..200  to  294 

26.09 

6.19 

FARMS  HATCHYSX 


(state  SUPf  RV  KED- OFFICIAL  BLOOOTISTED  CHICKS  f®- 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  And  Cockerels  . . . 
Three  Superior  Crossbreds 

ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  broiler  cross). 
MINORCA-LEGHORNS  (white  egg  cross). 

ebec  ,atAI  DA  Drop  us  a  card  today  for  your 
WHIMLUU  copy .  Contains  facts  on  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more  eggs  and  meat  from  every 
bag  of  feed  — and  cuts  your  costs. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 
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Unusual  Tonic  Benefit  of 
Dr.  Salsbury9 s 

REN-O-SAL 

Gives  You 

Faster  Chick  Growth 

A  New  Kind  of  Drinking  Water  Medi. 
cine — Easy  to  Use . . .  Inexpensive 


Yes,  this  new  kind  of  drinking  water 
medicine  gives  you  these  new,  valuable 
benefits :  faster  growth ,  earlier  weight  develop¬ 
ment,  quicker  maturity,  earlier  egg  production. 
So,  give  your  chicks  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O- 
Sal  in  the  drinking  water  right  at  the  start. 

Scientific  tests  at  the  Dr.  Salsbury  Research 
Farm  show  that  Ren-O-Sal  treated  chicks 


Prevents  Spread  of  Cecal  Cocc idiosis 

Ren-O-Sal,  when  given  in  proper  doses, 
also  prevents  the  spread  of  cecal  ( [bloody ) 
coccidiosis  in  chickens.  Last  year  Ren-O-Sal 
helped  reduce  losses  in  thousands  of  flocks. 
At  the  first  sign  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  your 
flock,  treat  according  to  directions  on  the 
package. 


grew  faster,  matured  quicker,  and  'laid  earlier 
than  did  untreated  chicks.  Actual  poultry 
raiser  experience  backs  up  these  tests. 

Here’s  a  typical  letter: 

"I’ll  demand  and  use  Ren-O-Sal  from  now 
on.  My  chicks  did  better  than  ever  before, 
and  cecal  coccidiosis  isn’t  the  problem  it 
used  to  be  now  that  I've  used  your  product 
bo  successfully." 

Start  Your  Chicks  Right 
with  Ren*0-Sal 


Be  wise.  Get  the  large  economy  size  package 
of  Ren-O-Sal  right  when  you  buy  your  chicks. 
Use  it  regularly  as  a  tonic,  and  for  prompt 
treatment  to  help  prevent  cecal  coccidiosis 
in  your  flock. 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 

Whenever  your  flock  needs  help  ask  your 
dealer  for  "Dr,  Salsbury  s"  poultry  medi¬ 
cines,  fumigants,  disinfectants  or  vaccines 
and  bacterins. 


Give  your  chicks  Ren-O-Sal  in  the  drinking  _ _ , 

water  right  at  the  start  lot  faster  growth;  use  it  j?  GET  THE 
regularly.  Easy  to  use.  Drop  two  tablets  in 
each  gallon  of  drinking  water,  mix  thorough¬ 
ly.  Safe  in  any  waterer— even  metal.  Give 
your  chicks  Ren-O-Sal’s  unusual  tonic  bene* 
fits.  Ask  lor  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury' s  Ren-O-Sal 
at  hatcheries,  drug,  Iced,  other  stores,  now. 


TRAPNESTED  and  PEDIGREED  STRAINS 
Bred  for  MORE  and  LARGER  EGGS 
All  Breeders  STATE  Tested— No  Reactors 

No  more  “just  hoping”  that  your  baby  chicks  will  “live  and  do 
well.”  With  chicks  from  the  “largest  R.  I.  Red  Farm  in  the 
World”  be  sure  of  healthy,  strong  birds  that  will  grow  rapidly 
and  mature  quickly.  Hatched  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm,  the  result  of  34  years  of  careful  breeding  for  vigor, 
and  for  meat  and  egg  production. 

R.  I.  REDS,  our  original  strain,  proved  in  State  Laying  Tests. 

Official  records  up  to  334  eggs  for  year. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  our  own  strain,  220  to  240-egg  records. 

Rock-Red  Cross,  for  broilers  .  .  .  New  Hampshires,  all-purpose. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  AND  SPRING  PRICES 

REDBIRD  FARM/  R-7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


98  °/o 

Livability 

Guaranteed 

First  4  Weeks 
on  Champion, 
Grade-A  & 
Grade-B 
CHICKS 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


rMni 

II  ’O  NEW  ^ 

LIYIUI 

JL  0  HAMPSHIRES^ 

Product  of  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistant  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


“CAPON’’ 


w 


ELECTRIC  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket 

do  it.  No  cutting,  tearing,  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 


Geo.  Beuoy,  No.  22  Cedar  Vale,  Kans. 


4k-- 


On  the  Feed  Front 

On  February  14,  the  Northeastern 
Governors’  Feed  Committee  met  in 
Washington  with  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture  John  B.  Hutson  to  present 
their  report  on  the  critical  dairy  and 
poultry  feed  shortage  in  this  area.  On 
the  Committee  were  Quentin  Reynolds, 
of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers  Ex¬ 
change,  Dean  W.  H.  Martin  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,  F.  E.v 
Cole,  Massachusetts  Agriculture  Com- 
sissioner,  and  T.  B.  Charles,  represent¬ 
ing  the  New  Hampshire  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture. 

The  summary  of  the  report  presented 
to  Mr.  Hutson  was  that  “unless  correc¬ 
tive  adjustments  are  made  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  of  grains  and  by-product 
feeds,  the  Committee  recommends 
action  along  these  lines:  1.  Pay  premi¬ 
ums  for  lightweight  hogs  to  discourage 
excessive  feeding  of  corn.  2.  Subsidize 
the  selling  price  of  corn  over  ceiling 
prices  to  make  cash  corn  sales  at 
least  as  profitable  as  feeding  corn  to 
hogs.  3.  Encourage  milk  production  in 
the  normally  low  Fall  months  by  ad¬ 
justing  dairy  feed  payments.  4.  Launch 
a  poultry  meat-buying  program  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  laying  hens;  c_pr- 
tail  hatchery  operators.” 

The  Committee  was  assured  that  it 
would  now  be  possible  to  place  an 
adequate  number  of  box  cars  wherever 
needed.  Thus  one  bottleneck  was  elim¬ 
inated.  Undersecretary  Hutson  stated 
he  would  act  promptly  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  shortage 
of  feed  in  the  Northeast  is  due  to  a 
number  of  reasons:  1.  The  uncertainty 
as  to  what  Congress  is  going  to  do  with 
price  ceilings  holds  feed  on  farms.  Mid¬ 
west  grain  farmers  feel  that  with  steel 
prices  going  up,  all  prices  must  go  up, 
including  feed  prices;  so,  they  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  grain  for  an  increased  price. 

2.  The  prevalent  horse  trading  of  feed 
for  other  short  commodities  has  re¬ 
moved  feed  from  regular  channels. 

3.  The  differential  of  about  nine  cents 
for  truck  over  freight  has  diverted 
feed  from  carlot  to  local  truck  move¬ 
ment.  4.  The  favorable  price  on  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  over  selling  grain.  5.  Some 
feed  probably  (no  one  knows  how 
much)  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  6. 
Mill  by-products  of  low  price  (rela¬ 
tively)  used  in  swapping  procedure, 
and  this  off  the  regular  market. 

The  Commission  further  pointed  out 
that  no  one  in  the  Northeast  has  been 
able,  since  February  1,  to  buy  any  feed 
ingredients  for  future  delivery;  that  feed 
was  still  coming  in  on  former  commit¬ 
ments,  but  the  dealers  were  not  able 
to  buy  feed  ingredients  for  future  de¬ 
livery,  and  that  therefore  within  a 
very  few  weeks  they  will  be  out  of 
feed  ingredients  to  mix. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  made  of 
poultry  farms  in  New  Hampshire,  189 
poultrymen  with  473,615  birds  are 
carying  eight  per  cent  less  birds  than 
a  year  ago;  they  have  had  culled  out 
and  sold  10.8  per  cent  of  their  adult 
birds  within  the  last  month,  and  plan  to 
raise  21  per  cent  les  chicks  this  year. 
These  steps  have  been  taken  because  of 
the  ever-increasing  squeeze  between  the 
rising  price  of  feed  and  the  fixed  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  on  poultry  and  eggs. 


Young  Penna.  Farmers  Meet 

More  than  200  Schuylkill  County 
young  farm  men  and  women  discussed 
labor  saving  practices  in  poultry  and 
dairy  programs  at  their  second  annual 
conference  held  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on 
February  13  and  14.  The  conference  is 
known  as  the  Schuylkill  County  Young 
Farmers  organization.  Its  purpose  is  a 
pioneering  move  to  stimulate  added  in¬ 
terest  in  farming  among  the  local 
young  people. 

At  the  two  day  meeting,  the  men 
farmers,  a  number  of  whom  operate 
their  own  farms,  dis,cussed  labor  saving 
practices,  considered  farm  business  re¬ 
lationship  with  their  parents,  and  then 
listened  to  a  rural  sociologist  challenge 
them  to  what  will  be  necessary  — 
vision,  imagination,  and  character — for 
successful  living  in  an  atomic  age.  The 
women  held  a  one  day  meeting  and  met 
separately,  except  for  the  joint  banquet 
held  at  the  conclusion.  Dr.  W.  V.  Dennis 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
the  principal  speaker.  He  admonished 
the  young  farmers  not  to  be  afraid  of 
any  implications  of  the  atomic  era, 
but  emphasized  that  they  pay  attention 
to  things  of  the  spirit  and  heart,  as  well 
as  to  the  need  for  making  a  living  and 
a  profit  on  their  farm  ventures. 

Other  speakers  included  Monroe  J. 
Armes,  extension  farm  management 
specialist  of  the  State  College,  who 
urged  the  young  men  to  enter  into 
definite  written  business  agreements  in 
farming  partnerships  with  their  parents 
as  one  of  the  contributing  factors  for 
keeping  the  farm  in  the  family,  develop¬ 
ing  its  high  productivity,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  family  business  relations,  as  they 
should  be,  on  a  warm  and  friendly  basis. 

Pennsylvania  a.  d. 


Good  Canning  Books 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy . $1.50 

Miriam  Williams. 

Complete  Book  of  Home  Canning.  2.00 
Demetria  M.  Taylor. 

Home  Canning  for  Victory .  1.50 

Anne  Pierce. 

Home  Food  Preservation .  1.50 

Frederick  W.  Fabian,  Ph  D. 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Hero  are  chicks  of  a  “distinctive”  type — really 
an  achievement  in  breeding  —  the  successful  com¬ 
bination  of  finest  meat  qualities  of  our  New 
Hampshires  with  the  EGG  LAYING  qualities 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Our  new  catalog  tells  about  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  that  produced  these  marvelous  chicks.  It 
took  years  of  rigid  selection  and  ruthless 
elimination  to  develop  the  family  perfection  we 
sought.  Top  quality  year  after  year  was  used  to 
develop  still  further  improvement.  Now,  we  offer 
with  confidence,  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from 

The  Cream  of  18,000  Breeders 

Remember,  ours  is  a  private  flock— one  breed,  one 
farm,  one  supervision.  EVERY  breeder  is  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  You  can  get  our  ‘’dis¬ 
tinctive”  Quality  Reds  ONLY  at  Wooltop  Farm  I 

ALL  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM 
EGGS  PRODUCED  RIGHT  HERE 
Write  for  descriptive  catalog.  It's  FREE. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

EAST  PEPPERELL  7,  MASS. 


IVERSIDE  CHICKS 


NEW  CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today  —  it’s  FREE  —  tells  the 
whole  story,  mostly  in  pictures. 
Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  with 
every  last-minute  scientific  improve¬ 
ment,  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
chicks,  backed  by  21  years  breeding, 
have  always  proved  profitable.  Now, 
you  can  count  on  even  better  chicks. 
But  make  your  plans  NOW.  Get  your 
order  in. 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  very  popular  with 
both  egg  producers  and  broiler  raisers.  Insure 
your  supply  by  ordering  now.  Sexed  or  straight 
run  chicks.  Even  14,000  breeders  have  a  limit — 
and  dates  are  filling  up  fast. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  4  farms. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Order  early.  Write 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


Brin£ 
You  Profits 

Produce  more 
eggs  and  make 
more  money  this  year  with 
Mayo’s  vigorous  chicks. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  prove  that  these 
chicks  pay.  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
R.  I.  Reds  250-330  Egg 
Foundation.  Also  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Order  Now. 
Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean.  _ 

JAMES  MAYO 

Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


.Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

‘full  ot  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(.Trade-Name  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat  Off). 

On  Sppizzerinktum  Foundation 

‘Are  built  the  Strongest  and  Finest 
Production  and  Market  Flocks  in 
Vmerica  and  in  Many  Foreign  Countries. 
IEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
N.H.  •  U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Sexed  Chicks  available  in  Straight  Breeds 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


J^ULSHFARMrCHKKlS] 


[I 

Shipments 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsex'd  Pul’ts  C'k'ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $18.00  $1.75 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G’e  A  Mat's  15.00  25.00  3.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Aneonas.,  11.00  18.00  3.00 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampsh’s  &  Rock-Red  Cross  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Spec.  Reds  &  B.  Rocks,  Grade  A.  15.00  25.00  15.00 

H.  Assorted,  when  available .  9.00  15.00  8.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  25th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


■_  CLEAR  SPRING  ChIChS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 

_  1946  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns . $12.50  $22.50  $3.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.50  20.50  3.00 

Black  Minoreas .  14.00  24.00  6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  14.00 

White  Rocks .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Beds .  16.00  24.00  15.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  no  sex,  guar.,  $11.00-100.  We  have  been 


satisfying  a  steady  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for 
years.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister  &  Son,  Owners,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM.  Muscatine,  lok* 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 
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U  N  R  R  A  Ships  Hatching 
Eggs 

On  February  15,  the  first  30  crates  of 
hatching  eggs  were  flown  by  UNRRA 
to  Czechoslovakia  to  help  farmers  re¬ 
establish  •  their  poultry  production.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  also  been  made  for 
additional  eggs  to  leave  La  Guardia 
Field,  New  York  City,  on  a  regular 
scheduled  flight  of  the  American  Air¬ 
lines  System  to  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
From  there  they  will  be  transhipped 
by  Swedish  Airways  to  Prague  where 
they  will  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
Czech  hatcheries  for  incubation.  About 
four  hundred  thousand  eggs  are  going 
by  air  to  Czechoslovakia  from  U.  S. 
poultry  breeders  between  now  and  the 
middle  of  April.  Air  shipment  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  eggs  should  be  placed  in 
incubators  within  seven  days  after  they 
are  laid. 

Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Al¬ 
bania  are  among  the  countries  receiv¬ 
ing  UNRRA  aid,  apd  they  are  expected 
to  also  share  in  the  poultry  program 
this  Spring.  In  addition  to  hatching 
eggs,  several  hundred  cockerels  and 
pullets  will  be  sent  by  boat,  and  several 
hundred  incubators  have  been  landed 
to  aid  in  the  reestablishment  of  Euro¬ 
pean  hatcheries.  Poultry  numbers  in 
these  countries  were  greatly  reduced 
during  the  war,  as  an  illustration, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  each 
suffered  a  50  per  cent  loss,  Greece  lost 
over  a  fourth  of  her  poultry,  and  Al¬ 
bania  an  estimated  20  per  cent.  To 
partially  restore  these  losses,  a  total  of 
approximately  one  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  hatching  eggs  will  be  sent 
from  the  United  States,  and  about  five 
hundred  thousand  from  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  cockerels 
and  pullets,  though  limited  in  number, 
are  being  carefully  selected  for  breed¬ 
ing.  The  establishment  of  several  key 
hatcheries  in  these  countries  is  under 
way. 

Poultry  from  UNRRA  eggs  will  be 
at  first  used  largely  as  foundation  stock, 
and  not  for  a  quick  meat  supply.  With 
this  assistance  poultry  raisers  in  such 
countries  should  be  able  to  restore 
their  flocks  to  prewar  numbers  by  1947. 
Rebuilding  of  the  poultry  flocks  has 
from  the  beginning  been  a  part  of  the 
plan  for  agricultural  rehabilitation. 
However,  the  first  peacetime  crops  had 
to  be  planted  primarily  for  direct 
human  consumption  and  could  not  in¬ 
clude  grain  for  poultry  feed.  By  next 
Spring  and  Summer  European  agri¬ 
culture  should  be  restored  to  the  point 
where  enough  feed  can  be  raised  locally 
to  support  an  increase  in  poultry 
numbers. 

Hatching  eggs  and  foundation  stock 
are  being  purchased  from  breeders 
and  others  handling  ROP  eggs  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  Nations  Re¬ 
lief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
1344  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington, 
25,  D.  C. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  231. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKING  farm  manager.  32,  married,  experienced 
dairy,  general  farming.  Sober,  honest,  reliable,  best 
references.  State  wages,  conveniences,  etc.  Robert 
Gruber.  610  West  115th  St,,  New  York  City. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  for  school  institution,  etc., 
secretarial  work  and  caretaker.  50  miles  radius 
New  York  City.  Unfurnished  living  quarters  essential. 
Busheel,  Hudson  Place,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  48,  married,  30  years  experience,  best 
references.  F.  Van  Orden,  Kings  Point  Road, 
Great  Neck,  L.  I,,  N,  Y. _ __ 

GARDENER-Oaretaker,  49,  single,  wants  work,  country 
estate.  BOX  3061,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GROUP  of  experienced  foreign  farm,  laborers  with  board¬ 

ing  house  equipment,  looking  for  work.  M.  F.  Maneuso, 
251  Bowery,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Phone  GRamercy  7-8575 

MAN  20,  single,  wants  dairy  farm  position.  Four 
months'  experience.  Now  seeks  opportunity  to  learn 
all  branches  dairy  farming.  No  institutions.  BOX 
3062,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

SINGLE  poultryman,  37,  veteran,  with  10  years 
poultry  experience;  desires  steady  job  on  large  farm 
or  hatchery.  Please  state  wages  and  living  conditions. 
BOX  3075,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  sober,  honest,  excellent  cook- 
houseworker,  gardener,  vegetables-flowers,  repairs, 
general  handy.  BOX  3064,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER  with  privilege  of  kennels.  BOX  292, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  desires  work  in  city  or 

country,  experienced  egg  candlcr  and  chicken  rais- 
ing.  Anna  May  Smith,  Pocono  Pines,  Pa, 

SUPERINTENlffeNT :  Large  country  property.  Private 

or  commercial.  Broad  experience  forestry,  roads, 
building  maintenance,  farm  management,  P.  O.  BOX 
354,  Westerly,  R.  I. _ _ _ 

CARETAKER:  Camp  or  estate.  Experienced  forestry. 

repairs  machinery,  buildings,  etc.  BOX  3065, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FARM  OPPORTUNITY :  Elderly  couple  must  dis¬ 

pose  of  homestead  farm.  63  acres  level  land,  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  electricity,  furnace,  bath,  telephone. 
All  tools  including  John  Deere  tractor,  23  head  of 
stock  with  13  milch  cows,  2  horses,  40  tons  hay,  10 
tons  straw.  One  mile  from  milk  station.  Located  in 
the  famous  Chenango  Valley.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
move  in — start  farming — you  have  everything  to  work 
with.  Less  than  $11,600.00  takes  it  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.  John  C.  Stott,  Broker,  54  North  Broad  St., 
Norwich.  N.  Y.  Phone  131, _ _ 

BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig.  Attorney.  Afton,  N  Y, 

FARMS,  boarding  houses,  bungalows,  wants.  Plenty 
buyers;  no  charge  for  listing.  Arena  Farm  Agency, 
204  East  110th  St..  New  York. _ 

WANT  200  acre  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York, 
East  of  Hudson  River.  D.  4136  Elbertson  St.,  Elm- 
hurst.  L-  I.,  N.Y. _ _ _ 

MILTON,  Delaware:  Beautiful  3  story  mansion  on 
main  street,  fronting  on  wonderful  lake,  20  room9, 
recently  renovated  and  furnished,  3%  acres.  Suitable 
for  hotel,  apartments,  convalescent  home,  boarding, 
hoys  or  girls  camp;  fine  opportunity  for  ex-service 
man.  On  account  age  will  sacrifice  all  for  $11,000. 
George  Collins,  Agent,  Milton,  Delaware. 


200  ACRE  New  York  State  alfalfa  farm,  suitable  for  WANTED:  Several  hundred  acres  marsh  land,  cat- 


gentleman's  estate.  A  400  head  sheep  farm  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  Southern  Washington 
County,  6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  improved 
gravel  road,  one  mile  each  way  to  black  top  county 
roads,  30  miles  from  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Troy, 
Bennington  and  Manchester  Vermont.  Bus  to  con¬ 
solidated  school  at  Cambridge,  R.  F.  D.,  electricity, 
telephone,  furnace,  bathroom,  two  gravity  water  sys¬ 
tems,  concrete  floor  laundry  room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa 
meadows,  30  acres  wood  with  pine  and  locust  planta¬ 
tions,  balance  plowable  improved  pasture.  Meadows 
suitable  for  tractor  and  modem  machinery.  Fenced 
through  out  with  woven  wire  for  sheep.  Fields  well 
watered.  Modern  14  room  house,  hot  air  pipe  furnace  A-l 
condition  inside  and  out.  Main  barn  with  basement 
35x80x14  feet,  attached  shed  50x25x18  feet,  26 
stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets.  Basement  shed 
room  for  200  sheep  with  two  inside  water  tanks.  Two 
stave  silos  12x35  feet  and  10x40  feet.  Horse  barn 
28x40x18  feet,  5  stalls  and  box  stall.  Hay  barn  and 
tool  shed  50x30x16  feet.  Total  hay  storage  150  tons. 
Com  crib  18x40  feet  drive  in.  New  concrete  milk  house 
with  six  can  built  in  insulated  vat,  equipped  with 
electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate  or  corrugated 
iron.  Roded  for  lightning.  Foundations  A-l;  all 
buildings  painted  three  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools 
or  house  furnishings.  Terms  cash;  no  agents.  Selling 
on  account  of  health.  Immediate  possession  if  desired. 
A  fertile  and  productive  farm  is  one  of  safest  and 
m6st  conservative  investments.  Duane  G.  Brownell 
owner  and  operator  for  33  years.  Phone  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.  191  F-14. _ 

FARM  PLOTS:  IVz  acres  wooded  $325.  Also  2% 
acres  $225.  Others  114  to  25  acres.  Suitable  for 
poultry,  gardening.  Easy  terms.  SaFranek,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  Acreage,  with  or  without  buildings;  not 
more  than  100  miles  from  New  "York  City.  Give 
price,  location,  all  information  in  first  letter.  BOX 
2931,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

260  ACRE  Washington  County,  New  York  sheep  and 
dairy  farm,  an  ideal  tractor  farm.  Will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle  or  600  sheep.  Two  houses  main  house 
has  bath,  telephone  and  electricity.  Barn  room  for 
200  tons  hay.  Main  buildings  painted,  all  have  slate 
roofs.  Gravity  spring  water  supply.  Wonderful  location 
for  a  gentleman’s  estate.  Price  $14,000.  Earle  A. 
Howard,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

STATE  Road  dairy  farm,  160  acres,  11  room  house, 
barn  for  120  Jiead,  50  cows,  all  equipment.  Owner 
ill,  must  sell.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington, 
Connecticut. _ _ _ 

WANTED  To  buy  small  country  grocery  store,  will 
rent  building.  BOX  2971,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

IN  Town,  Lakeside  Inn,  store,  19  rooms,  2  baths, 
heat,  city  water,  gas  electricity,  nice  lake  location, 
excellent  for  convalescent  or  childrens’  home,  gold 
mine  for  someone;  only  $8,750;  about  $3,000  cash 
needed.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

VETERAN  Desires  poultry  and  livestock  farm.  Write 
E.  S.  Mathews,  37-57  85th  St.,  Jackson  Heights, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  15  acre  poultry  farm  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires.  For  information  write  George  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Sleckbridge  Road,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
No  agents. _ 

LAKE  Side  stock  farm,  360  acres,  14  room  house, 
large  dairy  barn,  on  Federal  highway  U.  S.  20. 
New  York,  Buffalo  and  Chicago  Greyhound  bus  service. 
Can  be  run  as  stock  farm  and  tourist  home,  etc. 
$15,500,  terms.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
LADY  Wants  to  buy  country  home  or  small  farm, 
seller  can  remain.  No  inflation  price.  BOX  2982, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  42  acres.  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  8  miles  out, 
2  modernized  houses,  barn,  milk  cooler,  hen, 
brooder  houses,  trout  stream,  elevation,  gorgeous  view, 
secluded,  off  Route  55 ;  ideal  Summer  home,  poultry 
raising  or  small  farm.  BOX  187,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  By  veteran,  20-30  acre  poultry  farm, 
equipped  for  600-1000  layers,  20  miles  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  Location,  house  with  conveniences,  water  for 
stock,  all  important.  Charles  Higby,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 
106  Acre  dairy  farm,  productive  land.  Stocked  and 
equipped.  24  head.  Immediate  income.  On  state 
highway,  edge  of  village,  eastern  New  York,  35  miles 
north  of  Albany  on  tourist  route.  9  room  house,  im- 
provements.  $20,000,  BOX  2979,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARM,  80  acres,  45  tillable,  balance  pasture  and 
woods,  12  acres  grapes,  some  fruit;  main  highway, 
overlooking  Lake  Erie,  2  miles  Westfield;  choice  lo¬ 
cation.  Good  white  painted  six  room  house  in  maple 
setting,  gas,  electricity,  telephone,  hot  and  cold  water. 
Barn  40x40,  poultry  house,  garage.  If  taken  Soon  will 
include  laying  hens,  cow.  Ford  A  tractor,  etc.  $7,000, 
$5,000  down,  immediate  possession.  George  Mitchell, 
Westfield,  N.  Y.  Phone  401-W. _ 

WANTED:  To  rent  Grade-A  dairy  farm  or  would 
buy  on  good  terms,  by  April  1st.  BOX  2978, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  To  buy  small  farm,  house  and  some  im¬ 
provements;  6  rooms.  Walking  distance  to  town. 
BOX  2977,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  acreage,  brook,  dam,  timber, 
75  miles  Manhattan.  Bargain.  BOX  644,  Winchester, 
.Virginia. 

TWO  Acres.  7  room  house,  corner  location,  $3,250; 

more  land  if  needed.  Roadstand  16x30.  State  high¬ 
way,  2  acres,  $1,950.  Six  room  bungalow,  160  feet 
frontage  State  highway,  $3,500.  Safranek,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  115  years  in  same  family.  Known 
for  50  years  as  Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  farm,  special¬ 
izing  in  sheep.  300  acres,  250  tillable,  50  acres 
woods  and  timber,  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Beans, 
corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  clover  seed.  On  improved 
hard  county  road,  school  bus,  churches  and  milk 
route:  Two  complete  sets  of  farm  buildings,  main 
barn  62x50  and  30x76  both  hip  roof,  running  water 
both  barns,  electricity,  hard  wood  floors,  telephone 
in  both  houses,  furnaces,  two  hog  houses,  poultry 
houses,  3  tool  sheds,  2  work  shops,  5  good  young 
horses  with  harness.  12x34  silo,  ideal  dairy  outfit; 
4  young  Guernsey  cows,  new  Farmall  4-H  tractor, 
long  list  of  farm  equipment.  See  this  outfit,  can  be 
bought  with  or  without.  Buildings  insured  for  $11,050. 
G.  D.  &  B.  S.  Townsend.  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Catskill  Park  farm,  66  acres,  good 
buildings,  improvements,  electricity,  productive  land, 
woods,  spring  water,  all  kinds  fruits,  berries,  flowers. 
Ideal  boarding:  chickens.  Description.  Frank  Rehor, 
Union  Grove.  N.  Y. _ 

COZY  little  place,  ideal  for  chickery,  very  warm, 

sunny  place  for  elderly  couple.  A.  Kratzer,  Box 
33,  Lisle,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Rent  or  buy  Summer  bungalow;  near 
shopping,  lake.  Simon  Laskowitz,  1214  Avenue  K, 
Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Reasonably  priced  dairy  or  poultry  farm. 

Not  larger  than  two  man  operation.  BOX  2989, 

Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED  by  experienced  farmer  to  lease  dairy  farm, 
stocked  and  equipped;  with  option  to  buy  within 
otic  year.  Alvin  Banks.  24  Ward  PI.  Hartford,  Conn. 
VETERAN  desiring  farm,  approximately  100  acres;  on 
main  highway,  within  130  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Under  $5,000.  William  Sullivan,  515  Brush 

Ave..  Bronx  61,  New  York  City.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Poultry  farm  with  stock,  also  18  acre 
farm,  Edith  Rice,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Phone  1990-W. 
200  ACRES,  hard  road,  electricity,  spring  water, 
mail  and  school  bus,  good  7-room  house,  barn, 

concrete  stable  40  head,  milk  house,  tool  shed,  50- 
acre  tractor  land,  plenty  wood,  good  milk  market; 
price  $3,900,  half  cash.  Will  help  finance  stock  and 
tools.  C.  I),  Wagar,  Whitney  Point.  N,  Y. _ 

EQUIPPED,  290  acres.  Cortland  County:  120  tillable, 
spring  water,  electricity,  macadam  road,  3  miles 
town,  good  10-room  house,  tenant  house,  basement 
barn,  50  ties,  storage  barn,  buildings  all  painted, 
good  roofs,  25  cows,  14  heifers,  4  horses,  tractor  on 
rubber,  milker  and  cooler,  full  equipment.  Price  com¬ 
plete  $12,500,  terms.  C.  D.  Wagar,  Whitney  Point, 
New  York. _ 

MODERN  dairy  farm,  84  acres  all  tillable,  barn  for 
30  head,  7-room  house  with  all  improvements;  with 
or  without  stock  and  equipment;  reasonably  priced. 
E,  W.  Dickerson,  Gardiner,  New  York, _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  chicken  farm,  anywhere.  Capacity 
3,000  if  possible.  John  Paschier,  70  Prospect  Ave., 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  chicken  farm  Northwest  New  Jersey.  Accomo¬ 

dates  about  500  birds,  possible  easy  expansion 
existing  buildings.  Four  room  modern  house,  electric 
light,  plumbing,  furnace.  BOX  3004,  Rural  N.-Y, 


tails  or  swamp.  BOX  3.016,  Rural  New-gork. 

NEW  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Just  off  the  press.  Don't  buy 

without  it.  Husted,  2488  Concourse,  New  York  City,  NY 

FOR  SALE:  200  acre  dairy  farm  stocked,  tools, 
crops;  $50,000.  House  and  5  acres  $4,500.  Free  list. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

FULLY  equipped  poultry  farm,  Windham  County, 
Connecticut.  New,  modern,  insulated  hen  houses 
for  3,000  layers  and  6*000  broilers.  Double  garage, 
barn  for  dairy  cows,  good  house,  telephone.  All  build¬ 
ings  have  electricity  and  running  water.  120  acres, 
home  orchard,  brook,  BOX  3006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Lease  farm,  any  condition;  must  have 
electricity.  New  York  State.  Not  over  100  miles 
New  York  City.  Suitable  fruit,  vegetables,  young 
stock;  give  particulars,  BOX  2999,  Rural  N.-Y, 

FOR  SALE:  135  acres  productive  land,  50  timber, 
modern  9 -room  house,  gas,  electricity,  telephone, 
hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat,  oil  furnace;  good 
outbuildings  and  barns  equipped  for  dairy;  2  im¬ 
proved  tenant  houses,  on  hard  surfaced  road,  1% 
miles  from  Chincoteague  Bay;  excellent  fishing  and 
ducking ;  must  see  to  appreciate.  Harvey  C.  Pusey, 
owner.  Snow  Hill,  Md. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Modern  1,000  capacity  poultry  farm,  on 
main  road,  .1  mile  from  town  in  operation.  14-room 
modern  house;  all  in  first  class  condition.  $10,000. 
Leonard  Miller,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

SCENIC  view  7 -room  dwelling,  improvements,  garage, 
hennery,  bus  service,  bathing,  fishing,  boating.  An 
unusual  value.  $4,800.  O.  S.  Jensen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  New  Paltz  2046, _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  12  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg.  80  acres  perfectly  level  land  with  very  large 
trout  stream  and  site  for  lake.  On  good  state  high¬ 
way,  but  buildings  stand  back  in  a  lane.  Beautiful 
setting.  Excellent  buildings.  8-room  house  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  Barn  36x70  feet.  Machine  shed.  Some  timber. 
Low  taxes.  $13,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

SALE:  150  acre  modern  Vermont  farm;  lumber,  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  drinking  bowls,  electricity,  bath, 
furnace.  Sell  bare  or  stocked  and  equipped.  BOX 
3015,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  by  writer,  secluded  place  on  lake,  stream 
or  swimming  hole.  Rent  May-November.  BOX  3019, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm,  option  to  buy;  good 
small  house,  buildings,  electricity,  water  good  lo¬ 
cation;  must  be  reasonable;  within  75  miles  to  New 
York  City.  BOX  3021,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

152  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  100  acres  tillable,  balance 
hard  woods,  on  hard  road.  7-room  house,  creek,  near 
lake,  3  bams,  tool  shed,  poultry  house,  brooder  house, 
grainery,  all  in  good  shape;  electricity  available. 
Tractor  and  modern  machinery.  Price  $7,500;  farm 
only  $4,800,  Eugene  Cieply,  R.  D.  1,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

STATE  road  boarding  house,  20  rooms  furnished, 
established.,  85  acres,  fruit,  dairy,  poultry,  stocked, 
equipped.  Gas  station,  road  stand;  $19,900.  100  acres, 
located  on  Hudson  River  bank,  boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  ideal  airplane  field;  modern  8-room  house, 
barns,  garage;  $14,800,  terms.  Stanley  Panek,  Red 
Hook,  New  York. _ 

BEST  140  acre  farm,  Central  New  York.  Excellent 
buildings,  modern  improvements,  fine  location.  Good 
soil,  running  water.  Stanchions  50  head.  Immediate 
possession.  George  Nunn,  902  Floyd  Ave.,  Rome.  N-  Y. 

WANTED :  Farm  and  woodland  for  chicken  and  goats, 
within  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Burkhard, 
3499  Rombouts  Ave.,  Bronx  66,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  100  acre  general  farm,  8-room  newly 
renovated  house,  hot  and  cold  water,  heat.  12  cow 
brick  barn,  new  milk  house,  trout  stream  and  wood¬ 
land;  Otsego  County,  New  York,  on  macadam  road; 
114  miles  to  school  and  shopping.  Inquire  C.  Jensen, 
172  8th  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

TWO-Room  cabins  with  bathrooms,  community  kitchen 
and  clubhouse,  surrounding  lake,  near  ocean  and 
golf  club,  for  rent.  Write  Odd  Albert,  Belmar,  N,  J. 

WANTED  to  rent  farm,  10  to  20  acres,  6-room 
house,  improvements;  New  York  State  preferred, 
within  65  miles  of  New  York  City.  Moderate  rent. 
Essen,  2985  Botanical  Square,  Bronx  58,  New  York. 
WANTED:  Farm  adaptable  to  chicken  farm  or  board¬ 
ing  house.  Over  18  acres.  Within  about  100  miles 
of  New  York.  Near  stream  or  lake.  Reasonably  priced. 
Improvements.  State  details  and  price.  BOX  3033, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM,  20  acres;  house  7  rooms,  furnished,  lights. 

Barn,  garage,  poultry  house.  Tractor  and  some 
farm  tools.  Stream  and  pond.  Complete  price  $4,500. 
Bunnell  Agency,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent:  Going  turkey  farm,  1,500  capacity 
can  be  increased.  Two  acres,  new  buildings  and 
equipment  worth  $12,500.  Sell  for  $8,000.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  erection  of  new  4-room  cottage.  250  feet  on 
Route  31,  main  highway,  two  miles  Newton.  Fine 
location  to  start  turkey  restaurant.  Also  brings 
market  to  door.  Feed  supply  assured,  poults  ordered. 
Owner  cleared  $4,000  last  year;  has  other  business  but 
would  help  with  advice.  Would  consider  1  to  3  year 
lease  to  experienced  man  with  capital  to  operarte  with 
option  to  buy  out  of  profits.  C.  P.  Grummon.  R.  D.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  operation  of  farm  of  about  100  acres,  which 
includes  about  400  bearing  trees,  on  shares  or 
lease,  at  Blue  Stores,  Columbia  County,  New  York. 
B.  C.  Harvey,  11  4th  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
STATE  road,  100  fertile  acres,  modern  dwelling  all 
improvements,  stock  barn,  etc.  Money  making  farm. 
$12,000.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
New  Paltz,  2046. 

WANTED  to  rent:  Broiler  farm,  prefer  battery 
plant.  Experienced  poultry  man  with  well  estab¬ 
lished  trade  for  1,000  weekly;  will  rent  thoroughly 

modern  farm  within  40  miles  of  New  York  City; 
modern  house  essential.  Write  details  in  full.  BOX 
3039.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WASHINGTON  County  near  Hebron,  N.  Y.  rent 
shares  or  cash,  360  acre  dairy  farm,  7-room  house, 
good  barns  for  40  head,  electricity,  good  fences, 

brooks,  pond  water  pastures;  good  dairy  section,  scenic, 
dude  ranch  possibilities.  Stock  and  equipment  needed. 
BOX  3041,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  middleaged  couple,  up  to  two  acres 
with  small  bungalow  or  cabin;  35  miles  New  York. 
BOX  3046,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  approximately  250  acres, 
stocked  and  equipped.  Must  have  good  buildings. 
State  price  and  particulars.  Photos  returned.  BOX 

3054,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

112  ACRES,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  Wayne 
County.  60  acres  tillable,  26  head  of  cattle,  20 
milking,  DeLaval  milking  machine.  50  chickens,  2 
pigs,  2  barns,  4  other  buildings,  tractor  and  all 
necessary  equipment.  8-room  remodeled  house,  bath, 
electricity,  telephone,  milk  truck,  mail  and  school 
bus  pass  by  door.  $13,000.  Mrs.  Jacob  Siepiela, 
Lake  Ariel.  Pennsylvania, _ 

POULTRY  farm,  5  or  10  acres,  5-room  house,  2  coops, 
154x24  and  108x24,  insulated,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  7  brooder  coops  12x16,  8  summer  shelters, 
electric  incubator,  implements;  $9,000;  $3,000  cash. 
Theo,  Markus,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Country  home  about  6  rooms,  some  land, 
near  transportation;  reasonable.  Keenan,  1129 
Underhill  Ave.,  Bronx.  New  York, _ 

FOR  SALE:  Montgomery  County,  New  York  near 
Canajoharie,  95  acres  good  farm  land,  water,  7-acre 
wood  lot,  on  improved  road,  electric  line  on  farm,  no 
buildings;  reasonable.  Address  George  Reese,  Route 
2,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  50-acre  farm  in  good  state  of  fertility; 

bath,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water.  Hard  sur¬ 
faced  road,  mail  and  school  bus.  With  or  without  600 
pullets  in  full  production,  poultry  equipment,  farm 
machinery.  City  market.  Located  in  Southern-Central 
Pennsylvania.  Ruth  Mull,  Robertsdale,  Pa. _ 

DUTCHESS  County:  Productive  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
near  parkway;  alfalfa;  lake  frontage,  large  stream 
through  farm,  all  modern  conveniences,  house  and 

barn,  BOX  3057,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

100  ACRE  productive  farm,  25  head  cattle,  team, 
equipment;  only  $4,50b;  fruit;  creek;  lakesite;  8 

room  farmstead,  electric;  dairy  barn;  tile  silo;  garage; 
poultry  house.  Write  about  8771  QE.  West’s  Farm 
Agency,  Brokers,  Walter  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown 

St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. _ 

WESTERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  261  acres; 

pasteurizing  plant,  milk  route;  54  head  cattle ;  tractor, 
finest  equipment;  13  rooms,  bath;  dairy  barn  36x110; 
other  buildings;  reported  income  $27,000,  investment 
$52,000;  sacrifice  $34,000.  Write  about  2457  QE. 

West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  Pittsburgh,  16,  Pa. 


74  ACRES,  $3,000:  Fine  farm  equipped  included  9-* 
room  rambling  homestead,  electric;  barn  30x40,  L 
20x44;  other  buildings;  some  muck  land;  fruit;  on 
inlet  to  lake.  Write  about  B5611  QE.  West's  Farm 
'  Agency,  Brokers,  J.  M.  Winch,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Horse- 
heads.  New  York, _ 

WANTED  on  highway  within  150  miles  New  York 
City,  boarding  or  tourist  house  with  about  10  acres 
land  with  brook  or  swimming  close  by;  not  over 
$6,000.  BOX  3063,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Two  large  fruit  farms.  225  and  100 
acres.  Sell  separately  or  together.  Large  grape  vine¬ 
yards  and  peach  orchards.  Good  building.  Both  well 
stocked  and  equipped.  Both  located  on  National  high¬ 
ways.  Chautauqua  County,  New  York.  Owner  BOX 
3068,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  Southeastern  New  York;  brook 

and  woodlot,  electricity  and  telephone.  BOX  70, 
Ronkonkoma,  New  York. _ 

FARMS:  Highway  locations.  Lake  George  and 

Champlain  frontage  and  camps.  Summer  resorts, 
timber  lands,  small  businesses.  Lists.  State  wants. 
L.  Judson  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  low  taxes;  50 

miles  west  of  New  York  City.  Realtor:  Groendyke, 
High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

$1,250.  Improved  30.  Timbered.  Mail.  Bus.  Terms. 

Take  car.  Cash  either  way.  Willhite,  R.  1. 
Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 

third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted ;  on  account  short 

crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee. 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50 ;  Grapefruit,  $2  00  - 

Tangerines.  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Ramsey, 
Pomona  Park,  Fla. 


POTTERS  Sunkist  Honey.  Goldenrod  blend.  Contains 
no  strong  flavored  honey.  One  5-lb.  pail,  prepaid. 
$1.50.  Case  of  6  5-lb.  jars  by  express,  collect,  $6.66. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Bartholo- 
mew  and  Potter,  Morley,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  New  crop,  good  maple  syrup.  C.  A. 
MeMillen,  Elyria,  Ohio, _ 

INDIAN  River  fruit,  exceptionally  good.  Direct  from 

groves.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit,  $4;  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.25;  half 
Marsh  grapefruit,  half  Valencia  oranges,  $4  60* 
Valencia  oranges,  $4.85.  Half -bushels:  %  of  fore¬ 
going  prices.  On  single  shipments  of  5  bushels  or 
more  to  one  addressee.  20  cents  per  bushel  discount. 
Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. 


fruit  $4.;  mixed,  $4.35;  bushel.  Prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


SAVE  sugar  coupons,  order  5-lb.  can  dark  maple 
sugar,  $3.75.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Jet.,  Vermont. 


TREE  ripened  oranges, 
bushel.  Not  prepaid. 
Bradenton,  Florida. 


grapefruit  or  mixed,  $2.90 
A.  Shaw,  1012  15th  St., 


HERB  teas  are  healthful.  Peppermint  leaf  tea,  $1.25 

lb.;  catnip  tea,  $1.10  lb.;  huckleberry  leaf  tea. 
$1.00;  strawberry  leaf  tea,  $1.00;  raspberry  leaf  tea, 
$1.00;  alfalfa  tea,  60  cents.  Compounds  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Roy  Owles,  P.  O.  BOX  428,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Hickory  nut  meats,  $1.25  lb.  prepaid. 

*  •  G.  money  orders  only.  Dorothy  Ripple,  Box 
47,  R  1,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential,  _ 

WANT  Boarders  ?  If  you  are  within  125  miles  of 

New  York  City,  near  swimming,  have  indoor  bath¬ 
room  facilities,  comfortable  beds  and  serve  plain 
well  balanced  meals,  we  can  send  you  boarders 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

BOYS  Boarded:  Large  dairy  farm,  age  4-15.  Ameri- 

can  home,  60  miles  from  city,  motherly  care-  rea- 
sonable  rates.  BOX  2976,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT 

BOX  2986, 


Home,  business;  retired  man  60-70. 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


of  registered  nurse.  Booking  for  Summer  season  now 
BOX  204,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Adoptive  home  for  family  of  four  orphans 

devoted  to  one  another.  Joan  nearly  two,  Sarah 
three,  Lucy  five,  Mary  eight.  Ancestry  Seotch- 
Amencan.  Girls  are  sturdily  built,  healthy.  Three 
are  blond  with  reddish  hair,  other  has  dark  brown 
hair.  Each  child  has  distinct  personality.  Social 
agency  has  detailed  information,  BOX  3073,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANT  accommodations  for  entire  Summer  for  mother 
and  three  children.  Wald,  2685  University  Ave 
Bronx,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Ireland  saw  mill  and  winch  for  Caterpillar 
30,  Sed  Shepard,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Cherry  full  width  poster  bed, 
shaving  mirror;  give  description  condition 
444  Teece  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


bureau  and 
and  price. 


BEES  —  Italian  or  Caucasian  package;  2  lbs.  $4.25; 

3  lbs.,  $5.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  till  May 
20;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Old  guns,  pistols  and  mechanical  toy 
banks.  Give  description  and  price.  Joseph  Marron  Jr., 
260  Gardner  Road,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Osmunda  fern  fiber  orchid  peat.  Please 

State  amount  available,  price  and  sample  appre- 
ciated.  Sven  Laursen,  88  Walnut  St,,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Arndt  battery  equipment.  13  laying 

cages  72  birds;  9  laying  cages  48  birds;  20  grow¬ 
ing  batteries  3  and  4  decks.  Will  sell  reasonable. 
Irwin  Berk.  31  N.  Bedford  Road,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Duro  deep  well  pump,  $35.  G.  J.  Maas, 

on  Westchester  Ave.,  near  Albany  Ave.,  Thornwood, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Pleasantville  1496. 

EXCHANGE  one  incubator,  electric,  several  brooders, 
electric,  for  grain.  John  Gross,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Hicksville,  L.  I. ,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  horse,  upright,  high  pressure,  steam 

boiler,  good  condition.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  Ottawa  power  saw,  6  horse¬ 

power.  Saws  logs,  fells  trees,  buzz  saw  attachment, 
excellent  condition,  year  old.  Paul  Stark,  Thornwood, 
New  York. 


1,500  WATTS,  115  volts  AC.  new  unused  Homelite 

power  plants,  complete  with  spare  parts,  $300. 
Howard  M.  Thomson,  Box  362,  Lincoln  Park,  N,  J, 

FOR  SALE:  One  2-ton  refrigerating  unit  complete. 
Stege,  Franklin  Turnpike,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

HAY-Straw;  Any  amount,  quality;  lowest  carload, 
truck,  prices.  A.  I).  Burhans,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  3  finishing  batteries  for  500~broilersT 
500  egg  incubator.  Sold  only  at  the  farm.  R. 
Schernig,  Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Ospraymo  orchard  sprayer,  100  gallon 

tank,  300  lb.  pressure.  New  Friend  duster.  Floyd 
Atkins,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

BALED  straw,  suitable  for  mulching  purposes. 

Weather-ruined,  will  sell  cheap.  Cpmielewski, 
Ttingoes,  N,  J.  Telephone  Lambertville,  934-R2. 

USED  16-disc  John  Deere  tractor  grain  drill  for  sale. 

Power  lift,  good  condition.  W.  Chmielewski, 
Ringoes,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Good  used  or  new  lumber  or  timbers- 

any  amount.  C.  A.  MeMillen,  Elyria,  Ohio 
Phone  2944. _ _ _ _ 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted,  outboard  motor,  siekle 
mower,  Neubeck,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. _ 

MANURE  free,  loaded  with  power  shovel.  H. 

Henkel  &  Sons,  57  County  Ave.,  Secaucus,  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE:  Trescott  fruit  and  vegetable  25  brush 
polisher,  two  six  foot  canvas  conveyors,  used  one 

month.  Trescott  applicator,  with  rotating  wood  rollers 
and  spray  gun,  used  one  day.  30  gallon  drum  Brytene 
wax,  Buttonball  Farm,  Herkimer  Road,  Utica,  XI  Y. 

TURKEY  equipment  with  retail  trade,  including  new 
pens,  plucking  machine,  etc.,  for  sale  cheap.  M. 

Zullig,  Millington,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  one  man  chain  saws.  Carlton 
Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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/a*  MORE  EGGS 


Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  breeding—  buy  Hubbard’s  balanced « 
bred  New  Hampshires.  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities— outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  production  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day- old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  .Cross  breds  for- heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog.  — 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery^  Lancaster,  Pa. 


'D0UGLAST0N' 

R.I.  REDS  &  CROSSES^ 

R.  I.  REDS 

Our  rigid  progeny  breed¬ 
ing,  and  Contest  work, 
means  high  production, 
larger  body,  egg  size  (wit¬ 
ness  our  342  egg,  376.05 
Pt.  hen,  year  ago).  16 
yrs.  breeding.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Str.  run  or 
*exed;  delivery  dates  kept. 


FREE  CATALOG 

DoHdON 

MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazing  healthy  chicks 
from  proven  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs.  Our  famous 
B.  I.  Beds  crossed  with 
best  of  Barred  Bock  males. 
Tube  tested  for  Pullorum 
— Straight-run  or  sexed. 
We  deliver  as  promised. 


OR  I  G I NAL 


Two  grand  strains  of  New  Hampshires — both'  good 
for  either  meat  or  eggs.  One  strain  for  EGO  PBO- 
DTJCEBS  is  one  of  the  oldest  proven  production 
strains  in  the  State.  The  other  strain  is  especially 
bred  for  broiler  users.  Both  are  B.O.P.  supervised. 
Both  will  make  money  for  you.  Write  us  about 
your  needs  —  let  us  help  you  to  maximum  profits. 

10,000  BREEDERS  —  EVERY  BREEDER 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Straight  run  chicks  —  rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Write  for  prices  and  available 
delivery  dates.  You’ll  not  be  sorry.  Write  today. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  202  -  s*  Franklin,  N.  H. 


HUGHES  FOUNDATION 
BREEDING  FARM  CHICKS 

AUTHORIZED  REPRODUCER 

PARMENTER  REDS 

Also  —  Both  Crosses.  B.  Bocks  and  N.  Hampshires 

Maximum  Profit  Quality  Stock 

Send  card  now  for  our  Breeding  Chart  and  price 
list.  It  doesn't  pay  to  delay  with 

PARMENTERS 

30  YEARS  THE  BEST 

BERNARDSTON,  MASS. 


pool- 


n.  t  REDS— R.O.P.  and  U.S.  CERTIFIED 
Production  bred,  trapnested,  contest 
proven.  Headed  by  R.O.P.  Males  from 
progeny  tested  dams  210-331  egg  records. 
BARRED  ROCKS— ROCK  'N'  RED  CROSS. 
U.  S.  Approved — Fast  growth,  feathering, 
vigor — broiler,  egg  profits.  98%  livability 
2  weeks  guarantee. 

5000  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Hatches  weekly.  Expert  Sexing 
Catalog,  Price  List,  FREE. 
Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brock,  N.  J. 


Foundation  B^vucdimo 
N.J.-U.S.  R.O.P.  0 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  1 04,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Renew  Your  Subscription  At 

THIS  SPECIAL  RATE 

$200  For  7  Years 


Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  special  rate? 
Just  clip  your  name-and-address  label  from  the 
bottom  of  the  back  page  or  use  the  handy  coupon 
below.  Send  bill,  money  order,  check,  or  stamps, 
whichever  is  most  convenient.  Will  you  write 
us  today? 

Regular  Rates:  50c  a  year 

$1  for  3  years 
Special  Rate:  $2  for  7  years 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . 

Town  . . . . . State . . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


Practically  every  mail  brings  us 
letters  from  readers  who  have  taken 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  years  and 
who  tell  us  that  they  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  reading  it  as  long  as  they  live. 
Many  of  these  old  friends  express  a 
desire  to  pay  for  their  subscription 
several  years  in  advance  so  as  to  be 
relieved  of  the  inconvenience  of  send¬ 
ing  a  remittance  each  year.  Incidentally, 
this  plan  also  saves  a  considerable 
amount  of  clerical  work  in  our  office 
and  is  a  great  convenience  to  us.  We 
are,  therefore,  now  making  a  special 
offer  of  seven  years  for  $2.00.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  special  long  term 
offer,  we  have  placed  a  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page  which  may  easily 
be  filled  out  and  returned  with  your 
remittance. 

About  a  month  ago  a  man,  calling 
himself  Glass,  went  to  a  farm  two 
miles  from  me  and  gave  them  the  same 
story  about  roof  paint  that  he  caught 
me  on  in  March,  1945.  He  had  a  1941 
Cadillac  automobile.  My  neighbor  told 
him  he  wanted  to  think  it  over  and  to 
come  back  in  a  couple  of  days.  He 
never  showed  up.  He  went  past  my 
place  and  he  is  the  same  Gibbs  who 
sold  me  on  his  proposition.  The  stuff 
is  at  the  same  place  he  left  it.  I  inclose 
his  receipt  which  promises  the  money 
would  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
I  wish  I  could  get  my  $20.00  back  J.  F. 

New  Jersey 

Gibbs  is  called  an  “itinerant  trickster” 
and  his  base  of  operations  is  not 
known.  Complaints  have  been  received 
from  Florida  to  New  York  and  as  far 
west  as  Illinois.  His  correct  name  is 
said  to  be  Abraham  G.  Gillman.  He  is 
starting  up  again  evidently  and  caution 
is  advised.  We  have  had  several  refer¬ 
ences  in  years  past  to  A.  Gibbs,  who 
was  travelling  through  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  selling  a  roof  coating.  He 
took  orders,  and  also  claimed  to  ap¬ 
point  agents  for  this  roof  paint.  He 
stated  that  he  represented  the  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  but  Gibbs,  Gillman  or  Glass 
had  no  connection  with,  or  any  authority 
from,  Johns-Manville.  The  reports  in¬ 
dicate  he  used  the  name  of  Glass  in 
New  Jersey.  But  the  principal  point 
now  is  for  farmers  to  keep  the  names 
in  mind  and  report  him  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  if  he  appears  with  this  or  a 
similar  scheme.  He  travels  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  with  a  Pennsylvania  license 
plates.  We  have  little  hope  of 
getting  the  $20  back,  but  the  record 
will  go  on  file  so  others  may  avoid 
his  racket.  The  neighbor  showed  good 
judgment  in  insisting  on  time  to  think 
the  matter  over. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know 
whether  the  American  Frog  Canning 
Company  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  a 
reliable  concern.  e.  g. 

New  York 

The  company  has  been  in  business 
some  years.  Their  literature  is  purely  a 
buy-back  proposition.  Frog  meat  is  a 
delicacy  and  is  sold  in  a  limited  way 
in  high  class  stores  and  served  in  some 
hotels.  We  do  not  find  it  in  general 
demand  although  it  is  used  to  a  great 
extent  in  France.  However  the  com¬ 
pany  lay  great  stress  on  the  profit  to 
be  made  in  raising  bull  frogs.  They 
claim  they  will  can  the  frogs  and  ..a 
large  demand  will  keep  many  people 
occupied  raising  them  and  a  fortune 
will  be  realized.  In  the  first  place  it 
should  be  understood  that  it  takes  18 
to  24  months  for  a  frog  to  develop  from 
the  egg  stage  to  the  time  of  trans¬ 
formation  to  a  tadpole  and  an  equal 
period  of  time  is  required  before  the 
frog  is  of  a  marketable  size.  Before 
seriously  considering  the  business  it 
would  be  well  to  consult  the  Fish 
Commission  of  your  State  or  any  State. 
Pennsylvania  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subject  a  few  years  ago  and 
the  general  advice  was  to  the  effect  that 
old  reliable  domestic  animals  were 
more  satisfactory  than  the  bullfrog 
culture. 

In  May  1945  Harold  Karp,  Woodmere, 
N.  Y.,  came  around  soliciting  adver¬ 
tising  space  on  maps.  My  check  was 
cashed.  I  did  not  receive  the  maps  and 
Karp  will  not  return  the  money.  I 
understand  many  people  hereabouts  had 
the  same  experience.  m.  b. 

New  York 

Karp  ignored  our  letters  also.  How¬ 
ever  we  are  advised  that  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  county  jail  for  10 
days  and  fined  $50.00  He  had  been 
convicted  previously  but  won  a  re¬ 
versal  of  sentence.  We  doubt  if  the 
money  will  be  returned. 

I  feel  I  have  uncovered  another  easy 
money  scheme.  A  lady  called  selling 
subscriptions  to  magazines  to  obtain  a 
pilot’s  license.  I  was  not  home  but  my 
little  daughter  gave  her  $6  worth  of 
Defense  Stamps  for  a  two-year  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  movie  magazizne.  E.  J. 

New  York 

It  is  rather  small  business  to  induce 
a  young  girl  to  subscribe  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  and  pay  for  it  with  her  defense 
stamps,  particularly  when  her  parents' 
are  not  at  home. 


I  received  a  lett.er  from  “The  Hankie 
Club.”  It  had  three  names  at  the  top. 
I  was  to  add  mine 'at  the  bottom.  Also 
send  five  similar  letters  to  friends  in 
three  days,  and  one  hankie  to  each 
name  on  the  list.  My  name  was  to  be 
put  on  each  hankie.  The  letter  stated 
that  I  should  begin  receiving  hankies 
at  once  and  ought  to  get  155  in  all.  If 
I  did  not  want  to  go  on  with  it,  I  was 
to  notify  the  last  name  on  the  list. 
Please  let  me  know  if  this  is  all  true 
and  all  right.  l.  e. 

Pennsylvania 

We  consider  it  a  chain  letter  scheme. 
The  Fbst  Office  Department  has  strictly 
prohibited  sending  such  letters  through 
the  mail.  It  is  therefore  against  all 
rules  and  regulations  to  mail  chain 
letters  of  this  kind.  There  jseems  to  be 
an  out  cropping  of  such  schemes  just 
at  this  time.  We  have  heard  of  several 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  feel  no 
reluctance  in  breaking  the  chain  and 
keeping  the  Post  Office  laws. 

I  received  this  cheap  printed  slip. 
You  see  it  gives  the  name  of  a  party 
who  has  joined  a  Gift  Club  and  sent 
in  my  name.  I  am  in  turn  requested 
(not  to  say  demanded)  to  send  25  cents 
in  coin  within  three  days  with  names 
and  addresses  of  five  friends.  Each  in 
turn  will  receive  a  box  of  paper  and 
envelopes  and  a  three-year  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  a  magazine  as  a  gift.  The  gifts 
will  come  direct  from  the  company. 
Success  of  the  club,  it  states  depends 
on  the  promptness  of  you  and  your 
friends.  I  answered  within  the  three 
days,  sending  25  cents  and  the  names 
of  five  friends.  Each  of  these  friends 
did  the  same  when  they  received  a 
similar  slip  from  the  Gift  Club.  None 
of  us  have  heard  from  it  since  then. 
What  is  this,  just  a  gag  collecting 
quarters?  .  m.  d. 

New  York 

This  is  another  chain  letter  scheme. 
Any  form  of  chain  letters  is  banned 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  we 
urge  our  readers  to  ignore  such  claims. 
Some  one  is  ultimately  the  loser  and 
the  wisest  plan  is  to  refuse  to  be  a  party 
to  any  such  a  Scheme. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  standing  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Maple  Grove  Memorial  Park, 
Inc.,  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y.  f.  h.  s. 

New  York 

We  are  unable  to  get  any  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  this  propo¬ 
sition  and,  therefore,  suggest  caution 
before  making  any  investment.  We 
have  in  mind  certain  Memorial  Parks 
that  were  a  complete  loss  to  investors. 
The  officers  of  the  National  Capitol 
Memorial  Park  were  indicted  on  a 
scheme  to  defraud;  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  a  loss  to  many.  With  such  a  back¬ 
ground  in  similar  ventures  we  think 
more  detailed  information  should  be 
made  available  by  the  concern  before 
soliciting  funds. 

What  can  you  tell  me  of  the  National 
Bookkeeping  Service,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  They  sell  a  service  which  is  said 
to  help  you  get  clients  and  aid  them 
with  their  books  and  tax  matters,  etc. 
The  price  is  rather  high  and  I  felt  I 
should  inquire  before  investing. 

Pennsylvania  p.  w.  a. 

We  could  not  advise  taking  this  up. 
One  might  get  some  information,  but 
there  are  places  nearer  home  at  less 
cost  and  personal  instruction  would, 
we  believe,  be  of  more  value.  Corre¬ 
spondence  courses  have  a  certain  value, 
but  you  must  be  able  to  study  alone, 
and  also  remember,  contracts  are 
binding  whether  or  not  you  are  satis¬ 
fied. 

In  1926-27  I  bought  stock  in  the 
Builders  Capital  Corporation  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  putting  in  $2,000.  The 
first  years  they  paid  a  little  interest  but 
now  for  years  I  have  not  received  any¬ 
thing  and  do  not  even  hear  from  them. 
Real  estate  i&  just  as  valuable  now  as 
it  was  then.'  Can  you  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  this?  I  need  the  money. 

New  York  .  t.  r. 

This  company  has  been  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  some  time.  It  was  liquidated 
some  years  ago  and  the  stock  has  no 
value  today.  Real  estate  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  period  was  over  valued  and 
many  investments  were  lost  through 
bankruptcy  and  liquidation  of  the 
company. 

My  wife  ordered  a  Service  Plaque 
from  salesman,  H.  E.  Jolliff  of  the 
Progressive  Sales  Co.  He  said  it  would 
reach  her  for  Christmas.  It  cost  $4.00 
but  she  has  never  received  it.  e.  b. 

New  York 

The  company  advises  that  the  printed 
terms  of  their  receipts  are  $1.00  down 
and  $3.95  C.O.D.  and  no  salesman  has 
authority  to  collect  more.  They  state 
that  the  Police  Department  of  Buffalo 
and  Syracuse  are  looking  for  Jolliff 
and  if  he  is  apprehended  they  will  pro¬ 
ceed  against  him  and  endeavor  to  have 
all  money  returned  that  he  collected 
without  reporting  to  them.  If  our  read¬ 
ers  learn  of  his  whereabouts  the  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  given  to  the  police 
department  promptly, 


WAN TED 

Herdsman-Experienced  take  charge  in 
Agricultural  School.  Room,  board  and 
wages.  Excellent  terms.  Write — 

DR.  WILLIAM  A.  HAINES 

THE  NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL, 
Farm  School,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 


WANTED:  A  housekeeper  at  once,  write  BOX  2992, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK,  General  helper,  efficient,  Protestant,  pleasant 
personality.  Family  living  in  Stowe,  Vermont. 
Countryside.  Couple  without  children  considered.  Send 
picture,  reference  to  Dr.  Marguerite  Uchtenthaeler, 
Stowe,  Vermont. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  wanted  for  poultry  breeding 
iarm.  knowledge  of  Robbins’  incubators  prererrea. 
BOX  2987,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

EFFICIENT  and  dependable  married  man  of  good 
habits  for  general  work  on  dairy  farm.  Guerrr  -ys 
and  Holsteins.  Good  house  and  top  wages.  South 
Jersey.  Clearview  Farms,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Nurse  for  institutional  work;  $115  per 
month.  Kruger's  Convalescent  Home,  379  Webster 
Ave.,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  single  professional  man 
for  country  home.  Scandinavian  preferred.  No  ob- 
jectlon  to  child.  Write  O.  Albert,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

ARE  you  the  married  man  looking  for  a  position  on 
a  purebred  beef  cattle  farm?  No  milking,  modern 
home,  meat  for  your  table  plus  a  good  salary.  Apply 
Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  poultryman,  understands  hatch¬ 
ing  and  breeding  and  take  charge  of  laying  house. 
Excellent  board  and  quarters.  State  salary  wanted. 
Rock  Ridge  Farms,  Monterey,  Mass. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Taesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  o!  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married:  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms. 
Route  8-31,  Augusta.  Sussex  County,  N.  J, _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily:  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week :  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work: 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession:  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  _ . 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$I700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease:  maintenance  in  institution  deducted,  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  «'se“ti*1 *5" 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  V, 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing ;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary:  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 

Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. - - - 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  *arI2 
in  Central  New  Jersey:  salary  $180  a  month  and 

J?.  ‘nrtvileees/BOX  2543.  Rural  New-Yorker, - 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. _ _ _ — - 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  PrimTOse  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  x. 


BEEKEEPER  to  help  with  bees,  extracted  honey. 
Season,  March-November.  Write  Lavern  Depew, 

Aubum,  N.  Y. _ _ _ . _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  work  on  truck  fam;  must 
drive  truck  and  tractor,  good  house  with  electricity, 
good  pay;  also  good  pay  for  extra  family  workers. 

BOX  2818,  Rural  New-Yorker. - - - 

WE  have  in  our  files  many  requests  for  farm  workers 
both  single  and  married.  The  living  conditions  are 
good  and  wages  are  highest  ever  paid  farm_  workers. 
Openings  are  mostly  for  experienced  dairy  hands  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  for  inexperienced  poultry  and 
genefal  farm  workers.  Applicants  should 
Dorothv  Simonye,  Farm  Labor  Office,  Court 
Flemington  N.  J.  telephone  Flemington  307  or  340. 
Office  hours  8-12  — 1-5  Monday  through  Friday. 
Saturday  8-12.  _ _ _ - _ _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  - _ — ~ 

WANTED:  Chambermaid-waitress  for  small  attractive 
V  Inn.  Woman  with  school  age  child  considered. 
Permanent.  Please  write.  The  Mayflower  Inn. 

Washington,  Conn.  _ _ _ _ _ — - — 

WOMAN-  Reliable,  for  housework,  telephone,  in  doc¬ 
tor^  family:  adults.  Suburb  of  Hartford  Conn. 
Good  home  good  wages.  AU  particulars  to  Doctor  s 

wife.  BOX.  2927  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife,  year  around.  Man  caretaker 
and  landscape  gardening;  woman,  cooking  for  family 
in  Winter,  choice  of  Summer  work,  quarters  and  meals 
furnished.  Also  chamber  maids  and  general  help  for 
Summer  season.  Write  Hlgby  Club,  Big  Moose.  N.  Y. 
WE  have  an  opening  for  a  competent  Guernsey  herds¬ 
man  Prefer  a  single  man  with  much  Guernsey  ex- 
nerience.  Will  pay  an  excellent  salary  to  the  right 
man.  Write  or  Phone  Clinton  S.  Maldoon,  Manager, 

Zenda  Farms,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Good  German  woman.  Catholic,  for 

general  housework;  neat,  clean  type  of  woman  BOX 

2934.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  Woman,  housework,  two  children;  own 
room  pnd  bath;  country  in  Summer,  suburbs  in 
Winter,  Good  liome  and  salary.  BOX  _93j,  Rural  N. -5- 

FARM  Manager  to  take  charge  700  acre  farm.  Must 

have  experience  raising  and  breeding  Here ford 
cattle.  Give  full  details  including  references  and  past 

experiences.  BOX  2941,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  help  with  poultry  and  be 
generally  useful.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Excellent  opportunity  for 

light  people.  BOX  2958,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

CONVALESCENT  Homo  for  children.  30  miles  out¬ 
side  New  York  City;  requires:  children’s  attendants, 
chambermaids,  and  houseman.  For  full  information-  and 
illustrated  leaflet,  write:  BOX  207,  Chappaqua  West- 
chester  County.  New  York. _ 

COUPLE  for  small  family.  Man  for  gardening;  woman 

for  cooking,  etc.  Private  living  quarters,  if  Pre¬ 
ferred.  Fine  pay  and  future  for  right  couple.  Write 
giving  all  references.  James  S.  Lohren,  Meadow  Road, 
Riverside,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  young  man,  preferably  married, 

ambitious,  operate  farm.  House,  salary,  share  in- 

come.  Robert  Howell.  Hammondspnrt,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man.  Steady,  general  dairy  farm; 
near  town.  Richard  Baumann,  l’erkasie.  Pa. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  family,  good  character; 

on  irrigated  vegetable  farm  on  Long  Island.  Full 
time  work  for  3  or  4  workers.  Modern,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  4-room  bungalow.  Salary  monthly.  Pleaso 
state  age.  experience,  salary  expected,  etc.  in  first 

letter.  BOX  2985.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COOK,  light  housework.  Two  hT  family.  Own  bed¬ 
room.  sitting  room  and  bath.  Liberal  time  off. 
Long  Island  neaj  New  York.  Give  salary  desired 

and  references.  BOX  2984,  Rural  New-Yorker. - 

WANTED:  Working  foreman  for  commercial  apple 
and  poach  orchards.  House  with  improvements  pro¬ 
vided,  Write  for  information.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Walling, 

It,  D..  Atlantic  Highlands.  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Refined  capable  housekeeper,  modern  country 
house  and  farm;  two  adults,  two  school  children; 
light  work,  pleasant  homo;  two  hours  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  BOX  2983,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Couple:  Man  to  work  on  truck  farm; 

woman  to  cook  for  few  employees.  Good  wages  for 
extra  family  workers.  Private  living  quarters,  all 
modern  conveniences.  Paffepdorf  Bros.,  112  Schuyler 
Ave.,  North  Arlington.  New  Jersey. _  . 

HERDSMAN  Wanted:  We  offer  good  wages,  com¬ 

fortable  housing:  steady  job  for  right  man.  For 
full  details  see  us  personally  or  call.  A.  Bernstein 
&  Sons.  Bristol,  Conn.  7855. _  - _ _ 

WANTED:  Handy  man,  sober,  for  small  farm;  with 

some  knowledge  about  carpentry;  no  dairy.  $50  a 
month.  M,  Butts,  Port  Morris.  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE  for  country  homo  near  Scranton,  Pa.  Man 

for  general  farming,  care  of  grounds  and  handy 
work.  Woman  for  housework  and  cooking.  Three  room 
cottage  with  bath  plus  good  salary.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Write  full  particulars  about  background  ex- 
perience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  2980,  Rural  N.-Y^ 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female:  salary  $1,200  a 
year  and  up;  If  you  are  in  good  physical  health, 
write  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  business  woman;  few 

miles  from  small  city,  state  references  and  salary, 
BOX  3018,  Rural  Xew-Yorker, 


WANTED:  College  man,  single  or  married,  20  to  40, 
dependable,  experienced  berry  culture.  Salary  $80- 
$100,  milk  and  vegetables  furnished  only.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  permanent  position  and  percentage  bonus. 
Howard  W.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 
HOUSEKEEPER  to  family  of  four,  two  children. 

$125;  own  room  and  bath;  simple  good  home.  Send 
photo,  will  be  returned,  and  particulars.  Mrs.  Mary 
Runes.  315  West  98th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker  for  middleaged  man  on 
Long  Island.  Small  child  no  object.  BOX  2990, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Refined  lady  as  housekeeper,  gentleman's 
home,  on  poultry  farm  in  Maine.  Wages  $60  per 
week.  No  objection  of  children.  Write  BOX  2991, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  to  operate  a  small  dairy  farm.  Henkle  Jersey 
Farm,  Mystic,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Man  experienced  in  vegetable  production. 

State  wages  and  particulars.  Greene's  Hillside  Farm, 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager,  married;  for 
dairy  farm  in  Southern  New  York  State.  Modem 
house  with  ideal  working  conditions.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  milking  machines,  tractor  operation  and 
crop  raising.  Excellent  permanent  position  for  right 
man,  BOX  2994,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farmer  to  operate  fully  equipped  profit¬ 
able  dairy  farm  on  shares.  Ideal  living  conditions. 
Experienced  in  all  branches  and  machinery.  BOX  2995, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SAWMILL  Help  wanted:  Steady,  capable  men  wanted 
for  Bawmill  and  planing  mill.  Good  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  No.  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairying  and  general 
farm  work.  $100  per  month,  house  and  usual  things 
furnished.  Steady  work.  Walter  Terrill,  Pierpont,  Ohio. 

WOMAN  for  housework,  easy  place;  nice  home  for 
lady.  Country.  Small  wages.  Baez,  101  East  87th  St., 
New  York  City. 

SINGLE  man,  good  worker;  for  a  medium  size 
poultry  farm.  BOX  2997,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Farmer,  gardener,  handyman.  MaTried. 

Good  wages.  Six  room  house,  modem  conveniences. 
Milk,  light,  telephone,  fuel.  1*6  miles  from  Branch- 
ville  Station.  Write  giving  age,  experience  and  refer- 
ences.  BOX  215,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

HOUSEWORKER,  convenient  time  off;  no  washing; 

own  room,  radio,  $100  up*  month.  Mrs.  Blank,  135-07 
227th  St.,  Laurelton  13,  Queens,  New  York. 

DAIRY  farmer  with  one  or  two  sons  to  operate  modem 
dairy  farm.  Good  wages  and  bonus  to  reliable, 
capable  operator.  Five  room  house,  electricity,  fuel 
and  water  furnished.  Three  miles  state  capital. 
Lafayette  Plantation,  Tallahassee,  Florida. _ 

WANTED:  Cook  and  chambermaid,  waitress;  white;  for 
private  family  in  country,  Berkshire  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Excellent  living  quarters,  all  modem  con¬ 
veniences.  Cooks  monthly  wage  $130;  chambermaid, 
waitress  $120.  References  required.  Write  BOX  3005, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man  to  leam  mink  farming.  Write  BOX 
3003,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  by  April  1st  or  before.  Married  man  for 
permanent  position  on  dairy  farm  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  Good  house,  modem  improvements. 
State  wages  desired  and  all  particulars  In  first  letter. 
BOX  3002,  Rural  New-Yorker _ 

WANTED:  Ex-service  man,  single.  30  yeare  or 
younger.  Preferably  born  and  farm  raised.  Prefer 
man  interested  in  poultry  farming.  There  is  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  business  and  assist  owner 
in  operating  large  modem  broiler  and  egg  plant,  with 
breeder  flock.  Liberal  salary.  State  full  particulars  as 
to  branch  and  length  of  service,  rank  or  rating,  and 
disabilities  if  any.  BOX  3001,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
POULTRYMAN  experienced  in  raising  turkeys  and 
production  of  hatching  eggs.  First  class  living 
conditions.  Position  immediately  available.  BOX  3000, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ , _ 

WORKING  manager  for  200  acre  farm  Westchester 
County.  Herd  of  60  Jerseys;  annual  hay  crop  100 
tons.  Married  man  35-40  preferred.  Must  have  good 
experience  with  cattle  and  general  farming,  and  be 
competent  with  tractors  and  machinery.  Good  salary, 
pleasant  house,  permanent  position.  Please  state  age 
and  qualifications  in  first  letter.  BOX  2998,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  working  farm  foreman.  Capable 
of  handling  help.  Must  understand  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  House  with  all  conveniences.  Large  dairy 
farm  located  near  Capital  district.  New  York.  Position 
open  immediately.  BOX  3012,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  institutional  farm  In 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  to  take  charge  of  cows, 
poultry,  pigs,  truck  garden,  mechanical  equipment, 
crops.  State  experience,  age.  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  by  letter  Dr.  William  T.  Clark, 
Superintendent,  Masonic  Home,  Utica  2,  New  ^Ifork. 

ELDERLY  couple  in  lady’s  homo,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Permanent.  Cook,  serve,  house  care;  small  vege¬ 
table  garden:  drive  car,  odd  pruning  jobs  and 
generally  useful.  No  animals.  Conditions  A-l.  $175 
month.  State  experience,  ages,  nationality,  references. 
BOX  3009,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

SUPERINTENDENT  on  dairy  farm,  located  in 
Orange  County.  125  purebred  Holsteins.  Grade  A 
raw  milk.  Excellent  living  and  working  conditions. 
Modern  equipment  and  methods.  Good  salary.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  be  experienced  in  general  farming. 
John  Holloran.  Merriewold  Farms,  Monroe.  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Women  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 
dairy  herd  improvement  association  supervisors.  Write 
to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York 
for  Information  about  training  school  to  be  held 
March  18-30,  1946. _ 

WANTED:  Single  poultryman  for  a  commercial  4,000 
layer  farm.  State  age,  experience  and  wages  ex- 
pected  in  first  letter.  BOX  3010,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Experienced  poultry  farm  manager  to  take 
charge  of  poultry  farm  with  2,000  layers.  Capable 
of  handling  hatcheries  for  10,000  chicks,  dressing 
poultry,  etc.  Helpers  furnished.  Also  house  with  all 
conveniences.  Located  near  Capital  district.  New 
York.  Open  immediately.  BOX  3011,  Rural  N.-Y, 

GOOD  plain  cook;  salary  $70  month,  board  and  room. 

Day  School  for  Little  Children,  1120  Constant  Ave., 
Peekskill,  New  York, _ 

KINGS  Park  State  Hospital  School  of  Nurses,  a  fully 
approved  school,  offers  a  three-year  course  to  quali¬ 
fied  high  school  graduates.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
young  men  and  women  to  train  for  Registered  Nurse 
examination.  Board,  room,  laundry  and  monthly 
salary  provided.  Classes  start  September  4.  1946.  For 
catalogue  and  further  information  write  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Soper,  Kings  Park,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

POULTRY,  modern  farm,  located  Berkshires  below 
Pittsfield;  general  worker,  experience  unnecessary, 
single  preferred,  good  wages  and  table,  modern  living 
quarters,  BOX  3017,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple.  Man,  handy  all 
around;  woman,  housework.  Must  be  sober  and 
honest.  Room  and  board  free.  Prefer  Christians.  Write 
Frank  Pallassino,  Main  St,,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  tractor  operator,  understands 
farm  machinery.  $120  per  month,  board  and  room; 
no  liquor.  Randolph  Auclair,  Millwood  Farm, 
Framingham,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  barn  work  with  purebred 
Jerseys.  Combine  milker  used.  Good  pay  with  board 
and  room  furnished.  Farm  located  two  miles  from 
town  with  frequent  bus  service.  Address,  Randleigh 
Farm,  Lockport.  N.  Y,  _ 

WANTED:  Pastry  cook  for  Summer  resort,  10  miles 
Catskills.  Long  season,  excellent  pay  work  similar 
to  institutions.  Also  general  man  for  outside  work, 
caro  of  lawns,  etc.  No  liquor.  BOX  3032.  R.  N.-Y. 

RELIABLE  man:  To  work  on  poultry  breeding  farm. 
Good  wages.  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn, 


WANTED:  Herdsman,  married,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  care  and  management  of  pur«bred  Ayrshires. 
Large  farm.  Modern  quarters  with  all  conveniences 
furnished.  Ideal  living  and  working  conditions.  Lo¬ 
cated  New  York  State.  Position  open  immediately. 
BOX  3013,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Farm  help.  Single  or  married.  Board  and 
room  furnished  single  men.  Houses  with  all  con¬ 
veniences  for  married  men.  Definite  hours  to  work. 
Located  near  Capital  district.  New  York.  BOX  3014, 
Rural  NewYorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  farmer  to  work  small  f^rm 
and  country  estate  on  share  basis.  Modern  tenant 
house  furnished.  Many  other  privileges.  Write 
W.  H.  Perkins,  Poestenkill,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  or  single  man  or  woman,  age  50-65  to 
assist  with  work  on  poultry  farm.  Furnished  3-room 
cottage.  BOX  3028,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager:  Dairy,  agricultural  graduate.  Age 
45,  married,  no  children.  Sober,  energetic.  Life¬ 
time  experience  purebred  Guernseys  and  livestock. 
Showing,  testing,  calf  raising,  production.  Farm 
crop  planning,  soil  improvement.  Present  employer 
dispersing.  Desire  connection  with  cooperative  party 
or  organization  appreciating  profitable,  outstanding 
herd  and  farm.  Excellent  references.  BOX  3027, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FRUIT  farm  manager,  profit  sharing  basi3.  We  finance 
and  pay  monthly  salary.  No  financial  risk.  Profits 
in  good  years.  Give  education,  experience;  good  refer¬ 
ences  most  important.  Good  house  with  water,  fuel, 
electricity,  tools,  stock,  garden,  on  school  bus  pave- 
ment.  Near  Mentor,  Ohio.  BOX  3026,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Woman  in  pleasant  home,  to  act  as  cook, 
light  cleaning.  Family  2  adults,  3  children. 
Summers  country.  High  wages  to  competent  party. 

Give  references.  BOX  3023,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager,  take  complete 
charge  of  combination  farm  and  purebred  cattle 
breeding  establishment,  located  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey.  Farm  is  completely  mechanized  with  new 
equipment.  Good  salary  and  modern  cottage,  light, 

heat  and  privileges.  State  qualifications,  all  recent 
positions,  salary  expected  and  references,  first  letter. 
BOX  2975,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

OPPORTUNITY:  Young  man,  married,  with  enough 

knowledge  and  experience  of  general  farming  to 
build  up  poultry  and  fruit  farm  near  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  Salary  until  profits  can  be  shared  on  agreeable 
basis.  Modern  5-room  cottage  for  home  included.  With 
cooperation  from  owner,  who  lives  elsewhere,  and 
ambitious  endeavor  by  right  man,  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  future  should  result.  Write,  giving  as 
much  personal  information  and  qualifications  as  possi¬ 
ble,  what  salary  needed  to  start,  etc.  BOX  3022, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ ' _ __ 

WANTED :  Middleaged  woman  for  light  cooking  on 
farm  home.  No  objection  to  woman  with  child. 
Write  BOX  106,  Ringoes,  N.  J. _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  dependable,  references,  two  adults, 
two  year  old  boy;  room,  bath,  permanent  position; 
30  minutes  New  York,  16  Schudy  Place,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York.  _ 

HELPER — Country  home.  Young  man.  Intelligent, 
neat,  pleasant,  reliable,  superior  background.  Drive 
car,  do  light  gardening,  care  dogs,  etc.  BOX  3035, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  with  two  helpers,  capable  operating 
50  cow  dairy  farm  on  wage-share  basis.  BOX  3036, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AM  offering  experienced  young  couple,  rent  free,  small, 
fully-equipped  poultry  plant,  furnished  living 
quarters  my  Jersey  farm,  in  exchange  part-time  care¬ 
taker  services.  References.  Automobile  essential.  BOX 
3040.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MAN  to  have  charge  commercial  Angus  farm  near 
New  Paltz.  Good  living  conditions  and  pay.  Must 
operate  tractor.  BOX  3044,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  Connecticut.  Splendid  opportunity 

bright  future  good  registered  herd.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Fine  modern  house,  light,  heat,  milk, 
eggs,  meat,  etc.  Or  could  use  single  man.  Good  com¬ 
fortable  board.  Please  write  fully  experience,  wages 
desired,  etc.  BOX  3047,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Superintendent  wanted  by  April  1.  Must  be 
thoroughly  trained  and  know  crop  rotation  and 
handling  of  men  and  motor  equipment.  No  livestock. 
Strictly  farming.  For  a  man  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  integrity,  a  good  steady  position 
is  in  offer.  In  writing  state  age,  experience  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  3049,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER:  Excellent  opening  in  September  for  an 
instructor  qualified  to  teach  fruit  growing,  vegetable 
gardening  and  farm  management  in  a  school  in 
Pennsylvania.  College  degree  a  requisite.  Full  de- 
tails  upon  request.  BOX  3050,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager  wants  turkey  farm  South  Shafts- 
bury,  Vermont.  Must  be  experienced  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  raising  turkeys,  and  growing  crops.  Good  salary 
and  share  in  profits.  Write  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  experience  and  salary  earned.  BOX  3048, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MANAGER:  Good  practical  experienced  .man  wanted 

for  turkey  farm  in  South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont.  Must 
be  qualified  to  raise  turkeys,  grow  crops,  etc. 
Good  salary  and  share  in  profits.  Write  giving 
experience,  etc.  BOX  3051,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  14-18,  helper.  Good  home,  board, 
and  wages.  BOX  3042,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Kis-Lyn  Industrial  School  wants  two 
middleaged  couples,  no  children,  n,o  experience 
necessary,  farming  experience  advantageous,  good  salary 
plus  maintenance.  Write  C.  E.  Horton,,  Supt. 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa. _ _ 

HOP  grower,  knowledge  and  experience  in  planting 
and  growing  of  hops.  Golden  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Write  complete  details,  etc,  BOX  3055,  R.  N.-Y. 

MIDDLEAGED  single  sober  man,  for  poultry  farm ; 

good  home.  Write  age,  salary,  experience.  Shady 
Lawn  Farm,  River  Road,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  couple  for  Sullivan  County.  New 
York  by  March  1st  or  15th.  Man  experienced  with 
general  farm  work,  eight  cows,  three  heifers  two 
horses,  500  chickens;  woman  to  assist  him  or  help 
in  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Full  maintenance  and 
good  wages.  Permanent  position.  Write  BOX  3052, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  farm  hand,  assist  with  small  dairy 

and  chickens.  Room,  board,  good  wages.  Must  be 
sober  and  reliable;  good  home  for  right  man.  Write 
BOX  3034,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

WANTED:  Cook,  middleaged.  for  farm  institution. 

Must  be  able  to  cook  for  40  or  more.  Good  home 
with  full  maintenance.  Wages  satisfactorily  arranged 
with  day  off  and  vacation.  Write  BOX  3060,  R,  N.-Y. 

TRUCK-Farmer,  thoroughly  experienced;  year-round 
job  on  waterfront  camp  farm;  cottage,  electricity, 
improvements,  farm  keep;  yearly  bonus  to  satisfactory 
man.  State  full  details,  age,  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  references.  The  Oaks  Farm,  West  River, 
Maryland. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Cook-houseworker  and  gardener-houseman. 

Near  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  Three  acre  property. 
State  salary.  BOX  3056,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

$100  MONTHLY  for  housekeeper  in  plain  Christian 

.  household.  Family,  two  adults,  two  girls,  11  and  8, 
one  small  boy.  Write  or  call  Mrs.  Wimmershoff,  48 
Mineola  Ave.,  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Roslyn  828. 
CHAUFFEUR-Gardener  on  an  estate  about  six  miles 
south  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Good  house  pro¬ 
vided  and  also  certain  privileges.  Steady  employment. 
Apply  by  letter  to  Room  3401,  295  Madison  Ave,, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

RELIABLE  woman,  cook-houseworker  or  mother's 
helper  with  occassional  cooking  in  house  with  two 
school  girls.  Good  driver,  capable  of  taking  com¬ 
plete  charge  when  parents  are  away.  Own  room  and 
batli.  $125.  New  Canaan,  Conn,  BOX  3058,  R.  N.-Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Sleep  in;  plain  home;  apartment; 

one  schoolboy,  one  2-year  old.  No  heavy  laundry. 
Good  salary.  BOX  3066,  Rural  NewtYorker. 


WOMAN,  reliable,  refined,  light  housework; 

assist  two  year  hoy;  comfortable  room,  radio,  bath. 
Pleasant  surroundings,  opportunity,  good  home;  18 
miles  New  York.  BQX  3059,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  single,  to  take  care  on  a  small  farm.  Must 
understand  his  work  and  able  to  run  it.  Room 
and  board  taken  care  of.  State  wages  expected.  BOX 
25,  Cottekill,  N.  Y.,  Ulster  County. 
HOUSEWORKER,  white,  age  30  to  40;  private  home, 
own  room,  no  laundry,  no  cooking,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  $75  per  month.  Write  Mrs.  B.  Seher,  Cedar 
Lane,  Ossining,  New  York. _ 

EX-SERVICE  man,  married,  unusual  opportunity  for 
experienced  dairy  farmer.  Profit-sharing.  Modern 
farm,  all  modern  equipment,  home  completely  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  latest  improvements.  Location  Orange 
County,  New  York.  Give  full  particulars,  age,  Ser- 
viee  record,  etc,  BOX  3069,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Young  girl  or  woman  or  young  couple; 

woman  general  housework,  man  handy  in  garden; 
private  home;  two  adults;  lovely  surroundings,  good 
pay,  Mrs.  Chas  Rasmussen,  Seven  Bridges,  Mt.  Kisco, 
New  York.  Phone  6064, _ 

MAN,  married,  for  general  work  on  small  New 

England  farm,  April  or  sooner.  Opportunity  to 
leam  purebred  Guernsey  methods,  working  with  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  developing  high  production  herd. 
Excellent  farm,  buildings  and  equipment.  Living 
quarters  have  every  modern  convenience.  Only  one  bed¬ 
room  so  no  children.  Owner  would  like  wife  to  do 
some  housework;  salary  in  accordance.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  details  and  salary  you  wauld  like.  BOX  3067, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  To  care  for  house  and  young  man 

in  small  country  town,  one  or  two  small  children 
no  object.  BOX  3071,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CARETAKER:  Farm  or  small  estate.  Knowledge  all 
essentials,  dependable,  married,  high  type.  Separate 
cottage.  Particulars.  BOX  2922,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER:  Single,  middleaged,  wants  work  on  small 

estate.  Best  of  references.  Please  state  full  par- 
tlculars.  BOX  2918,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COMPETENT  married  man,  age  34,  desires  position 

as  caretaker  or  maintenance  man  on  estate.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Eight  years  experience.  BOX  2916, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

JOB  Wanted — Experienced,  dependable  married  man; 

as  general  practical  farmer,  or  as  herdsman.  Only 
modern  first  class  place  considered.  BOX  2972. 
Rural  New-YoTker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  —  Refined  middleaged  woman,  ex¬ 

cellent  cook.  Motherless,  Christian  home  preferred. 
References.  BOX  2970,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  caretaker  or  foreman  for  farm- 
estate;  married,  childless,  age  35.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable  taking  full  charge  of  all  help. 
Have  life  experience  and  8  years  as  superintendent 
crops,  livestock,  poultry,  machinery,  all  gardening 
and  upkeep  of  grounds.  $200  month.  Write  BOX  2973, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

RELIABLE,  Capable,  experienced,  single,  middle- 

aged  man,  seeks  dairy  farm  position.  BOX  2974, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

VETERAN  Wishes  position  on  farm  as  manager  or 

farm  on  shares ;  would  consider  job  for  one  year. 
George  M.  Lewis,  Bliss,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  manager-herdsman,  32,  married,  college  gradu¬ 

ate,  masters  degree  business  administration;  tho¬ 
rough  experience  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs,  poultry; 
crop  production,  soil  management.  Capable  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  large  operation.  Available  immediately. 
BOX  2981,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY  Wishes  housekeeping  position  for  man  alone 

or  with  small  children  in  a  good  respectable  home, 
good  cook,  neat  and  pleasant.  Write  L.  Bean,  24 
Monument  St.,  Portland  3,  Maine, _ 

POSITION  Wanted  as  a  gardener,  caretaker  or  handy 

man  on  estate.  Capable  full  charge.  Excellent 
references.  Married;  two  children.  Wife  can  help  in 
main  house.  Private  living  quarters  essential.  Prefer¬ 
ably  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  A.  Zandanel,  Box  No.  37, 
Peapack,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  Farm  manager,  American.  48,  whole  life 

experience  in  all  phases  breeding,  calf  raising, 
sanitary  and  maximum  milk  production.  No  tobacco 
or  liquor.  Best  reference.  Please  reply  in  detail.  BOX 
2988,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  Catholic,  desires  position;  country  general 

store;  living  quarters.  No  encumbrance.  BOX  2185. 
406  East  149th  St.,  New  York  City, _ 

POULTRYMAN :  Old  man,  sober,  reliable,  with  many 

years  experience  in  all  branches  of  chicken  busi- 
ness,  wants  job.  BOX  2993,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

YOUNG  family  man  offers  services  to  poultry  farmer 

exchange  for  separate  residence  and  opportunty  to 
acquire  practical  experience.  BOX  2996,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Caretaker,  small  estate,  or  helper  of 

farmer  or  gardener  of  large  farm  or  estate.  Private 
living  quarters.  BOX  3008,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  middleaged  American  lady 

wishes  position,  country  home,  small  family.  BOX 
3020,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AS  good  man  as  lives,  painter,  57,  single,  wants 
work;  $6  a  day.  Room,  board,  laundry.  BOX  142, 
Raymond.  New  Hampshire. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  active,  honest,  trustworthy;  no 

tobacco,  liquor,  profanity,  would  like  the  following 
work:  milk  two  or  three  cows,  general  chores,  vege¬ 
table  gardening,  lawns,  hedge  trimming,  and  care 
grounds;  good  Christian  home.  BOX  253,  St.  James, 
Long  Island,  New  York. _ 

MAN  middleaged,  single,  seeks  -  position  on  large 

dairy  farm.  Preferably  in  Western  States  with 
purebred  Holsteins.  Operates  all  types  of  modern 
dairy  and  field  machinery,  including  horses,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  capable  of 
supervising.  Prefer  pleasant  surroundings.  Sober,  re¬ 
liable;  can  furnish  best  reliable  references.  BOX 
3031,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

A-l  creamery  man,  wishes  position  as  pasteurizer, 
cottage  cheese  or  any  type  of  cultured  buttermilk. 
State  College  training.  BOX  3030,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Christian  employment,  by  married  man, 

as  farm  manager  or  herdsman  for  fine  herd;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  all  livestock;  go  anywhere.  BOX  3029, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  farm  manager  and  hatchery  operator,  25 
years  experience  egg  to  egg,  open  for  good  perma¬ 
nent  engagement.  42  years  old,  6  feet  tall,  single. 
State  particulars  also  salary  first  letter.  BOX  3025, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Position  as  caretaker-gardener  on  private 
estate  or  light  farming.  Age  53,  married,  sober  and 
reliable.  Best  of  references,  BOX  3024,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MARRIED  man  desires  work  on  dairy  farm  or  estate. 

Well  experienced  in  all  branches  modern  dairy 
farming;  care,  operation,  farm  machinery.  No  tobacco 
or  liquor.  State  wages,  full  particulars,  first  litter. 
BOX  3037,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  for  purebred  Guernsey  herd. 

Age  26,  married,  one  child.  Best  of  references  off- 
ered.  BOX  3038,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GARDENER-Farmer,  single,  age  55,  wants  position 
now  or  later.  BOX  3045,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  Single,  desires  opportunity  to  learn  and  work 
on  seed  farm;  preferably  in  Middle  West.  BOX 
3053.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HORSESHOERS’  helper,  knowledge  blacksmith  work; 
young ;  seeks  permanent  position.  BOX  3043,  R.  N.  -Y. 

COOK,  female,  experienced  on  roasts,  salads,  pastries, 
desserts,  offer  my  service  for  the  Sprng,  in  country, 
commercial  only;  prefer  place  just  starting.  Write 
particulars,  wages,  etc.  BOX  3007,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WORKING  superintendent  or  foreman,  married,  age 
35,  childless,  thoroughly  experienced,  all  farming, 
livestock,  poultry,  machinery,  all  gardening,  green¬ 
house  and  thoroughly  capable  handling  help.  $175 
month.  BOX  307.  Morristown,  N.  J. _ 

YOUNG  man,  28,  athletic,  nice  appearance,  most 
reliable,  excellent  character  references,  available  as 
private  chauffeur,  boys  or  gentlemans  companion  or 
will  consider  any  interesting  paying  position  in 
city  or  country.  BOX  3070,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Clean,  Christian  home,  outdoor  work. 
BOX  644,  Winchester,  Ya. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  229. 


See  The  Universal  “Jeep”  at  Your  Willys  Dealer  Now 


can  be  used  as  a  light  tractor.  It  has 
tractor  speeds  of  2  to  7  m.  p.  h.  and 
continuous  draw-bar  pull  of  1200  lbs. 
with  reserve  for  extra  loads. 


THE  POWER  of  its  war-proved  Willys 
“Jeep”  Engine  and  the  better  traction 
of  its  4-wheel  drive  makes  the  “Jeep” 
an  efficient,  economical  vehicle  that 


Willys’ 


4-  Wheel-Drive, 


THE  POWER  TAKE-OFF  at  the  rear  of  the  “Jeep” 
operates  power- driven  implements  from  a 
standard  spline  shaft  drive.  With  pulley  drive, 
the  power  take-off  furnishes  power  to  operate 
all  types  of  belt-driven  equipment. 


THE  VERSATILE  "JEEP"  serves  as  a 
truck  on  or  off  the  highway — 
always  ready  for  a  quick  trip  to 
town.  As  a  tow- truck,  it  pulls  a 
5,500  lb.  trailer  load. 


WITH  SEATS  IN,  the  “Jeep”  serves  as  a  passenger 
runabout  that  gets  you  there,  regardless  of  bad 
roads,  mud  or  sand:  Easy  to  drive  : ; :  quick 
pick-up  . . .  economical  to  operate  s :  s  highway 
speeds  up  to  60  miles  per  hour. 


USE  IT  AS  A  TRUCK  ★  USE  IT  AS  A  TRACTOR  ★  USE  IT  AS  A  RUNABOUT  ★  USE  IT  AS  A  MOBILE  POWER  UNIT 


4-in-l  Farm  Vehicle 


It’s  “dollar-and  cents"  economy  to  own 
a  Universal  “Jeep” — you  can  use  the  one 
vehicle  as  a  pick-up  or  tow  truck  ...  as  a 
tractor  ...  as  a  passenger  runabout .  • .  and 
as  a  mobile  power  unit. 

With  its  mighty  Willys  60  h.  p.  “Jeep” 
Engine  and  2-  or  4-wheel  drive,  the  “Jeep” 
can  do  more  jobs  and  do  them  better. 

The  “Jeep”  can  handle  almost  any  other 
motor-powered  farm  job — that’s  why  you’ll 
use  it  more  hours  a  day,  more  days  the  year 
’round.  This  all-purpose  vehicle  will  speed 
work,  give  you  more  time  for  extra  jobs. 

See  the  “Jeep”  now  at  Willys  dealers. 

Wtllys-Overland  Motors,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

To  Millions  Of  Peopl*  All  Ov«r  Tho  World 
'JEEP'  MEANS  Willys 


TO  GET  MORE  JOBS  DONE  EVERY  DAY 


G IT  A 
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One  Factory  Where  There  Are  No  Work  Stoppages 


Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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When  Spring  Comes  to  the  Orchard 


T  is  never  too  early  for  a  fruit 
grower  to  check  over  his  or¬ 
chard  equipment  and  see  that 
everything  is  in  readiness  for 
the  Spring  rush.  Too  often  a 
grower  finds  that  many  of  the 
■es  have  not  been  done  when 
warm  Spring  weather  and  the  pushing  of  leaf 


Sprayer  mounted  on  truck  showing  Alex  Smith, 
fruit  grower  of  Clintonville,  Connecticut,  in  the 
swivel  chair  ready  to  spray. 

and  flower  buds  make  it  necessary  to  devote 
all  energies  to  spraying  for  insect  and  disease 
control.  It  is  always  difficult  to  catch  up  if  you 
start  the  season  behind  schedule. 

During  the  war  years,  most  fruit  growers 
have  neglected  their  fruit  tree  pruning  be¬ 
cause  of  the  labor  shortage.  Some  have  had 
more  time  this  past  Winter  to  prune  and  to 
remove  crowding  filler  trees  thus  permitting 
more  thorough  spraying  for  pest  control.  Un¬ 
pruned  fruit  trees  will  grow  and  continue  to 
produce  fruit  but  when  pruning  is  neglected, 
the  general  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit  as 
well  as  the  tree  vigor  are  gradually  reduced. 
You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  your  pruning 
for  more  than  one  year.  A  lot  of  pruning 
can  be  done  in  March  in  the  Northeastern 
States  and  the  weather  is  usually  much  more 
comfortable  then  than  it  is  in  either  January 
or  February. 

The  removal  of  brush  from  the  orchard  is 
always  a  laborious  task  and  one  that  most 
fruit  growers  dread.  Many  growers  have 
found  that  even  a  rather  crudely  built  brush 
pusher  or  brush  rake  has  solved  this  problem 
on  the  fruit  farm  because  it  requires  less 
than  one-fourth  the  labor  of  the  old  methods 
of  brush  picking. 

It  is  always  important  to  have  the  orchard 
sprayer  in  first  class  condition  for  the  start  of 
the  spray  season.  At  this  time,  when  new  spray 
equipment  is  most  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is 
even  more  necessary  that  growers  have  their 
present  tractor  and  sprayer  equipment 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  possible.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  using  a  sprayer  with  too  low 
pump  capacity  for  the  orchard  because  the 
new  sprayer  is  not  available.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  a  grower  can  make  such 
equipment  more  effective 
for  his  pest  control  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  may  be  that  too 
much  time  has  been 
spent  hauling  the  sprayer 
to  and  from  the  water 
supply  and  that  a  con¬ 
venient  water  supply  or 
a  tank  truck  to  haul 
water  to  the  spray  rig 
would  be  of  consider¬ 
able  benefit.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  how  little 
expense  may  be  required 
to  make  a  convenient 
water  hole  or  even  con¬ 
struct  an  overhead  water 
supply  tank  in  the  or¬ 
chard  so  that  the  sprayer 
and  spray  crew  are 
spending  more  time  ac¬ 
tually  spraying.  Some¬ 
times  a  tank  mounted 
on  a  truck  can  be  used 
to  advantage  to  haul 
water  to  the  sprayer  in 


By  H.  A .  Rollins 

the  orchard.  If  the  spray  rig  is  out  of  action 
for  more  than  10  minutes  waiting  for  a  refill, 
there  is  need  for  seriously  considering  a  faster 
means  of  tank  filling. 

Growers  who  are  having  difficulty  in  hitting 
the  tops  of  the  larger  apple  trees  with  the 
pre-war  sprayers  may  find  it  extremely  help¬ 
ful  to  build  a  tower  on  top  of  the  sprayer. 
Sometimes  these  towers  are  fastened  on  per¬ 
manently  and  sometimes  they  are  portable 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  removed  when  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  that  extra  height 
in  spraying.  Growers  who  have  not  seriously 
considered  the  most  effective  use  of  their 
present  spray  equipment  and  a  convenient 
water  supply,  should  make  plans  for  these 
changes  now  rather  than  to  wait  for  the 
critical  spray  season. 

Fruit  growers  who  seriously  consider  what 
made  most  of  their  cull  apples  last  year  and 
who  actually  try  to  prevent  a  repetition  if 
possible,  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  Some¬ 
times  these  cull  apples  were  caused  by  factors 
not  correctable  by  man  but  often  a  change 
in  the  spray  program  may  control  some  seri- 


A  brush  burner  as  used  in  the  orchards  of  E.  Stuart 
Hubbard,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Commercial 
fruit  growers  left  to  right:  Harold  M.  Rogers,  South¬ 
ington,  Connecticut;  John  Lyman,  Middlefield, 
Connecticut;  E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York  and  A.  T.  Henry,  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

ous  insect  or  disease  that  has  for  some  reason 
become  a  critical  problem  in  the  orchard.  It 
would  be  well  for  every  grower  to  examine 
his  cull  apples  and  be  able  to  identify  the 
insect  and  disease  blemishes  showing  on  his 
fruit.  It  is  important  that  he  also  know  just 
what  spray  or  sprays  and  what  materials  are 
most  effective  for  the  control  of  these 
different  pests. 

Last  year  there  was  some  excuse  for  fruit 
growers  not  being  prepared  for  a  Spring 
which  arrived  a  full  month  early  but  in  more 
normal  seasons  it  is  extremely  important  that 
the  pruning  be  done,  the  brush  removed  and, 
if  possible,  the  fertilizer  applied  before  the 
critical  spray  season.  In  the  Northeast,  where 
most  bearing  apple  orchards  are  growing  in 
sod  of  some  kind,  it  is  rather 'important  that 
the  fertilizer  be  applied  early  in  order  that 


a  higher  percentage  of  the  materials  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  tree  roots.  In  late  Spring 
when  orchard  cover  crops  have  started  to 
grow,  they  are  more  likely  to  compete  with 
the  tree  roots  for  the  fertilizers. 

Fruit  growers  will  profit  by  following  a 
fertilizer  program  which  varies  according  to 
tree  behavior.  In  other  words,  fertilizer 
should  not  be  applied  according  to  rule  of 
thumb  but  instead,  depending  upon  the 
general  tree  growth  and  vigor,  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  and  fruit  color.  For  instance,  if  hen 
manure  has  been  used  quite  freely  or  some 
form  of  nitrogen-carrying  fertilizer  has  been 
used  in  excess,  and  as  a  result  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  trees  have  made  very  rank  growth  and 
the  fruit  has  been  generally  of  poor  color, 
this  may  be  the  time  to  correct  some  of  that 
condition.  Observing  growers  who  fertilize 
their  trees  enough,  but  not  too  much,  are 
likely  to  show  the  most  profit  in  the  end.  The 
type  of  orchard  cover  crop  grown  in  a  given 
orchard  may  have  a  definite  bearing  upon 
the  fertilizer  program  needed  for  the  tree. 

Where  a  legume,  such  as  Ladino  clover,  is 
growing  well  in  a  bearing  orchard,  some 
growers  have  found  it  advisable  to  omit 
additional  nitrogen  fertilizers.  Ladino  clover 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  desirable  orchard 
cover  crop  in  Connecticut  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  legumes  that  seems  to  thrive  in  spite  of 
the  abuse  from  the  crawler  tractor  and  spray 
rig  throughout  the  Summer  season.  It  also 
withstands  drought  conditions  exceedingly 
well.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  phosphorous  and  potash 
are  needed  to  maintain  a  good  stand  of 
Ladino  clover.  Careful  observations  and 
chemical  analyses  made  during  the  last  five 
years  have  not  indicated  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  supplying  the  trees  with  excessive 
nitrogen  or  causing  any  reduction  in  the 
fruit  color. 

In  orchards  where  boron  deficiency  has 
shown  as  internal  cork,  growers  should  re¬ 
member  that  borax  applied  according  to  your 


Spreading  lime  at  the  Rogers  Orchards,  Southington, 
Connecticut.  Preparing  the  soil  for  seeding  in  young 
Rhode  Island  Greening  orchard. 

own  State  recommendations  once  in  three 
years  is  good  insurance.  Dry  weather  in  late 
Spring  and  early  Summer  is  a  favorable 
weather  condition  for  the  development  of 

internal  cork.  In  areas 
where  magnesium  de¬ 
ficiencies  have  shown,  it 
is  important  that  grow¬ 
ers  take  precautions  and 
at  least  use  dolomitic 
limestone  as  one  source 
of  magnesium  if  an 
application  of  lime  is 
needed.  Epsom  salts  is 
another  source  of  mag¬ 
nesium  for  apple  trees 
and  when  used  in  a 
liquid  spray  on  the 
leaves,  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  the  quick¬ 
est  results.  Fruit  growers 
should  be  on  the  alert 
and  watching  for  minor 
element  deficiency  symp¬ 
toms  in  the  orchard  and 
take  corrective  measures 
immediately.  It  does  not 
pay  to  wait  until  the 
problem  is  serious.  If 
you  do,  it  may  turn  out 
(Continued  on  page  245) 


Full  bloom  in  the  McIntosh  orchard  on  Joseph  Pero’s  farm  in  Manchester,  Connecticut.  This 
picture  was  taken  two  years  after  the  hurricane  of  1938  which  left  these  trees  blown  over  and 
roots  exposed.  Props  as  shown  were  used  to  hold  trees  in  place  after  they  were  pulled  back 

into  position. 
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Cheating  Woodlot  Owners  with 
the  Doyle  Log  Rule 

A  lot  of  farmers  are  being  cheated,  when  selling 
logs  from  their  woodlots  and  they  don’t  know  it. 
Lumbermen  like  to  buy  log  from  the  farmers  by 
Doyle’s  log  scale  instead  of  saw  measure,  as  it  is 
much  to  their  advantage.  ^  .  , 

Anyone  ought  to  know  that  a  12  foot  log,  six 
inches  big  at  the  small  end,  will  saw  out  more  than 
two  2x4s,  which  alone  make  16  board  feet.  But  the 
Doyle  log  scale  allows  only  four  feet,  which  is 
only  one-third  of  what  the  actual  amount  is,  when 
sawed.  We  don’t  get  cheated  so  much  on  the  larger 
logs,  those  18  inches  and  more,  but  we  still  dont 
get  ’honest  saw  measure.  ,  j  .  ,  . 

Farmers  ougVit  to  know  about  this  so  as  to  de¬ 
mand  saw  measure  instead  of  log  scale  when 
selling  timber.  R- N- 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  Doyle  Log  Rule  is  a  notoriously  evil 
and  persistent  man-robbing  log  rule.  It  is 
one  of  the  least  accurate  of  all  log  rules  and 
is  notoriously  unfair  to  sellers  of  logs,  es¬ 
pecially  sellers  of  small  logs.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  grand  rule  with  which  to  buy  logs,  for 
its  large  overrun,  i.  e.,  excess  of  saw  lumber 
over  scale  value,  gives  to  the  buyer  an  un¬ 
earned  bonus  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  values  for  which  he  paid.  For  40  years 
the  technical  foresters  in  New  York  State 
have  been  testifying  to  the  evils  of  this  hoary 
old  sinner.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  particular  pride 
to  any  New  Yorker  that  the  Doyle  Rule  was 
invented  in  this  State  in  1825,  back  in  the 
good  old  days  when  New  York  was  one  of 
the  two  chief  lumber-producing  States  in 
the  Union. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  log  rules  in 
existence,  all  of  varying  degrees  of  accuracy. 
The  Doyle  is  one  of  the  very  worst.  The  most 
accurate  of  log  rules  is  the  International  Log 
Rule,  also  a  New  York  invention.  At  one  time 
the  International  Rule  was  the  official  log  rule 
of  the  State.  The  lumbermen  and  portable 
mill  men  never  liked  the  International,  be¬ 
cause  in  all  sizes  it  scaled  too  close  to  what 
the  mill  was  able  to  cut.  It  gave  them  none 
or  very  little  overrun  or  bonus,  as  did  the 
Doyle.  Continued  insistence  on  the  part  of 
log  buyers  on  the  use  of  the  Doyle  at  one  time 
threatened  to  legislatively  forbid  its  use 
in  this  State. 

In  1938,  at  the  request  of  associated  lumber¬ 
men,  a  study  was  undertaken  by  foresters  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
log  rules  commonly  used  in  the  State,  particu¬ 
larly  the  International  Rule  and  the  Doyle 
Rule.  We  found  the  International  a  very 
close  rule,  so  close  that  in  times  of  depression 
in  the  lumber  business,  particularly  when 
prices  were  low  for  the  poorer  grades  of 
hardwood  lumber,  it  might  be  a  hard  rule  to 
work  with  from  the  buyers’  standpoint.  This 
was  found  to  be  true  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
hardwood  logs.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  this 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  adjustments  in  price 
and  a  more  careful  selection  in  the  woods 
by  the  buyer  of  the  logs. 

When  we  came  to  apply  the  Doyle  Rule  to 
our  logs,  the  lid  was  off.  We  found  this  robber 
living  up  to  all  that  had  been  said  about  it 
and  then  some.  The  Doyle  Rule  showed  an 
overrun  for  all  sizes  and  lengths.  Small  di¬ 
ameter  logs  would  show  an  overrun  up  to 
300  or  even  400  per  cent,  with  a  general  de¬ 
crease  as  the  dimensions  got  larger.  At  about 
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22  inches  to  24  inches  top  diameter,  the  Doyle 
Scale  was  found  to  approximate  the  mill  tally 
regardless  of  log  length.  The  average  overrun 
for  logs  nine  inches  top  and  less  was  103  per 
cent  and  about  50  per  cent  for  logs  less  than 
13  inches  top.  The  overall  average  overrun 
for  all  diameters  and  lengths  for  some  4,000 
logs  in  50  mills  in  the  State  was  29 Yz  per  cent, 
which,  remembering  overrun  as  an  unpaid 
for  bonus,  seems  rather  excessive.  A  general 
picture  of  the  results  of  our  study  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  our  con¬ 
clusions  were  generally  confirmed  a  year  later 
by  the  experience  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  in  the  work  of  the  New  England  Tim¬ 
ber  Salvage  Administration,  with  hurricane- 
killed  timber  in  the  New  England  States,  where 
after  some  trial  the  International  Rule  was 
used  in  all  log  purchases  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  the  fairest  rule  available. 

It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  lumber  business 
that  the  more  inaccurate  and  unfair  the  log 
rule,  that  is,  the  less  the  degree  of  equity  be¬ 
tween  the  log  scale  and  the  mill  tally,  the  more 
popular  its  use  with  log  buyers  and  mill  men. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  inaccurate  log 
rules  flourish  and  persist  and  eventually  drive 
out  of  common  use  the  more  accurate  ones. 
That  is  just  exactly  what  has  happened  in  New 
York.  The  lumbering  interests  first  worked 
for  the  removal  of  the  International  Log  Rule 
from  the  statute  books  as  the  official  log  rule 
of  the  State.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
last  constitutional  convention.  Since  then,  log 
buyers,  lumbermen,  and  portable  mill  men 
have  insisted  in  all  of  their  contracts  upon  the 
use  of  the  Doyle  Rule.  Continued  insistence 
on  the  use  of  this  unfair  rule  has  aroused  a 
high  degree  of  hostility,  but  until  that  hos¬ 
tility  is  crystalized  into  action,  no  great  ad¬ 
vances  can  be  made.  This  works  particular 
disadvantage  to  farmer  owners  of  woodlot 
stumpage  whose  woodlots  furnish  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  hardwood  cut  in  this  State. 

Another  reason  the  Doyle  Rule  has  persisted 
so  long  is  that  the  log  market  in  this  State  has 
always  been  a  buyer’s  market.  Without  our 
realizing  it,  the  war  has  brought  about  an 
economic  turnover  in  the  lumber  business  in 
the  State.  Today  it  is  a  seller’s  market,  not 
a  buyer’s  market.  If  you  don’t  believe  this, 
just  look  in  at  the  empty  storage  space  in  mill 
and  city  lumber  yards.  If  it  is  a  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket,  sellers  ought  to  take  steps,  commensurate 
with  the  practice  of  private  business,  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  in  this  market.  One  way  is 
to  insist  on  all  their  log  sale  transactions  of  a 
more  equitable  log  rule  than  the  Doyle  Rule. 
My  candidate  is  the  International  Log  Rule 
with  -inch  saw-kerf  allowance.  And  sellers 
must  be  firm  in  this  insistence  if  they  are  going 
to  get  anywhere. 

The  purpose  of  scaling  or  measurement  of 
logs,  like  the  measuring  of  any  other  product 
or  material,  is  to  determine  its  exact  quantity 
so  as  to  adjudicate  fairly  the  exchange  between 
seller  and  buyer.  The  sense  of  satisfaction  of 
both  parties  to  the  contract  is  best  attained 
when  such  measurement  is  on  a  standard  of 
absolute  equity  of  kind  and  amount  that  the 
quality,  value  and  performance  of  the  service 


rendered  by  the  product  is  adequately  guaged. 
This  has  never  been  accomplished  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  logs  under  the  Doyle  Rule  and  can 
never  be  accomplished  while  its  use  persists. 

The  owners  of  woodlot  stumpage  and  chief 
source  of  hardwood  logs  are  in  an  extremely 
good  position  to  effect  a  better  means  of  scal¬ 
ing  their  logs  than  that  under  the  Doyle  Rule. 
They  can  take  some  very  definite  action  if 
they  will  get  together  and  direct  that  action 
in  an  effective  way.  We  foresters  know  the 
facts,  have  the  data  and  can  give  advice.  But 
no  reform  of  this  character,  needed  though  it 
may  be,  can  ever  be  accomplished  unless  it 
comes  up  from  the  people  themselves.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  living  in  a  democracy 
means.  Harold  C.  Belyea# 


Back  to  the  Farm 

WHEN  we  left  the  North  Country  in  1941, 
Isold  upwards  of  1,500  laying  hens  for 
$1.00  each  and  a  Plymouth  pick-up  truck  for 
$250.  Our  place  was  closed  for  four  years  up 
to  April  1945.  All  the  members  of  the  family 
had  some  part  in  this  last  war  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  keep  the  place  going,  especially 
as  there  was  no  one  to  do  the  manual  labor. 

Late  last  April  when  my  wife  and  I  came 
back  after  four  years’  absence,  the  front 
porch  waS  about  to  tumble  down  under  the 
continued  weight  of  too  much  snow.  Already 
weeds  covered  the  driveway  to  the  garage; 
the  chicken  houses  were  standing  but  their 
doors  were  flapping.  Inside  the  house  we 
found  that  mice  had  made  homes  all  over 
the  place.  Spring  thaws  had  devastated  the 
wall  paper  in  the  kitchen;  all  the  pipes  were 
rusted;  there  was  turf  instead  of  a  garden.  The 
place  had,  more  or  less,  gone  to  perdition. 

We  could  not  get  a  helper  last  Spring  and 
the  easy  way  out  would  have  been  to  sell 
the  farm,  rent  a  small  place  and  coast  along; 
but  my  wife’s  forebears  came  from  the  Granite 
City  of  Aberdeen  and  mine  from  England 
and  Holland,  so  we  decided  to  fight  it  out. 

Already  the  place  is  beginning  to  look  like 
something,  and  we  like  it.  We  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  way  it  has  been  going  this  Winter,  and 
we  have  hopes  that  it  will  be  better  this  com¬ 
ing  Summer.  We  now  have  no  mice,  no  rats, 
and  no  vermin  of  any  kind  except  a  pet  chip¬ 
munk  who  gobbles  a  few  grains  of  corn;  but 
it  makes  us  feel  we  have  company.  We  have 
some  chickens  and  we  plan  to  have  a  lot  more. 
We  are  eating  our  own  pork.  We  have  quite 
a  few  homemade  cans  of  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 
spinach  and  berries  in  the  cellar.  Perhaps  it 
would  help  the  record  to  report  that  several 
cans,  left  in  the  cellar,  are  as  good  today  as 
they  were  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
shelves  four  years  ago.  I  am  now  absorbing 
seed  catalogues,  reading  farm  journals,  listen¬ 
ing  at  noontime  to  the  farm  hour  and  talking 
with  my  neighbors  about  plowing,  jeeps,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  making  clippings  from  the  garden 
pages  of  various  publications;  and  I  like  it. 

I  urge  boys  home  from  the  war,  perhaps 
mentally  tired  or  discouraged,  to  take  a  shot 
at  this  challenging  healthful  game.  a.  s.  d. 
Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


Typical  Scale  Record— Actual  Sawmill  Tally  Against  Doyle  Rule;  1576  Maple  Logs  in  N.  Y.  Sawmills 
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EVERY  BAG  I 
has  a  TAG 
shoving 
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DIBBLE'S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

Seed  Corn  production  is  highly- 
specialized.  Assured  results  come 
from  seed  corn  grown  in  regions 
adapted  to  your  climate.  Dibble 
offers  15  varieties  —  ALL  NORTH¬ 
ERN  GROWN  —  over  90%  germin¬ 
ation  —  all  sold  on  Dibble’s  famous 
“10  day  test  or  money  back.” 

TESTED  DIBBLE  VARIETIES 

EARLY  YiUOW  DENT  LANCASTER  COUNTY 
IMPROVED  TEAMING  SURE  CROP 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 
WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES 
GOLDEN  GLOW  MAMMOTH  8  ROWED 

CORNELL  11  SMOKY  DENT  YELLOW  FLINT 
LOWE  IMPROVED  HYBRIDS  No.  38  &  MOO  MIX 
CERTIFIED  CORNELL  HYBRIDS  29-3,  34-53,  35-5 
SWEET  CORN  GARDEN  ASSORTMENT 

Also  Headquarters  for  All  Farm  Seeds. 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats.  Barley.  Certified  and 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  &  Price  List  Free 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED6R0WER 

BOX  B,  -  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


New  booklet  explains  why 

Funk  G  Hybrids  outproduce  others 

Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  silage 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Funk  G  Hybrids. 
These  are  the  hybrids  that  year  after  year 
outproduce  other  varieties  of  corn.  Our  new 
.booklet  explains  why  they  withstand  storms, 
drought  and  most  insects.  This  year  make 
|  -sure  you,  too,  get  bigger  yields — better  corn. 
Write  for  Free  booklet  today. 

A  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  331  LandisviUe,  Penna. 


HYBRID  CORN 
>  BOOKLET 
.  WRITE  TODAY  , 


YOU,  TOO, 
CAN  GET 


CORN 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM 
RAISE  THEM 

Easy  to  grow 
both  green  and 
Winter  onions 
with  our  choice 
sets.  Seed  grown 
from  selected 
onions.  Write 
for  prices. 

Special  rate  to 
commercial  growers. 

D.  ALBANESE 

Box  131,  Canostota,  N.Y. 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  select  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June  15th.  Prepaid.  300,  $1.10;  500,  $1.25; 
1000,  $2.00;  3000,  $3.50;  6000,  $6.50.  Send  check 
with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 
Austin  Plant  Company,  P.O.  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our 

1946  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for  our  1946 
Catalogue,  a  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of  leading 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  Seeds 
of  the  highest  type  and  germination.  Our  plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

SELECTED  STRAINS  OF  TOMATO  SEED 
New  Jersey  State  Certified  RUTGERS,  the  heaviest 
yielding  and  best  Tomato  for  all-around  use.  Pkg., 
Ilk;  Oz.,  45c;  >/4  lb.,  $1.35;  Lb.,  $4.50. 

VALIANT,  the  best  early  variety,  Pkg.,  10c;  0z., 
55c;  14  Lb.,  $1.65;  Lb.,  $5.50. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedman  for  42  years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

The  BEST  place  for  the  BEST  seed  of  Spaneross, 
Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  Wilson  and  limited 
amounts  of  Old  Hickory.  Free  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


met/ 


'KCC:  Write 

for  Your  Copy  of 

What,  When,  Where 
and  How  to  Plant' 


OrderToday,  Exceptional  Bargains 
3  PEACH  TREES  (all  hardy  free¬ 
stone)  I  ea.  Famous  ELBERTA; 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE,  early  yellow; 
BELLEof  GA.,  whiteflesh  0  fnr  RQr 
Planters  size,  I  to  I- 1/2  ft.  “Ior 
4  PYRAMID  ARBOR  VITAE  best 
tall,  fast  growing,  spire-like  ever  Cl 
green,  3  yr.  pot  size,  6-8  in.  4  for  4* 
6  Giant  Hardy  Exhibition  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  ggj. 


I  ea.  Red;  Pink;  White;  Yellow  and  Bronze.  5  for 
3  Hardy  Everblooming  BUTTERFLY  BUSHES,  I 
ea.  Red,  white,  blue.  Bloom  sz.  pot  plants.  3  for 


For  flower  garden,  vegetables,  lawn 
grass  or  bulk  field  seeds,  you  ean 
DEPEND  on  PAGE’S  QUALITY 
SEEDS — STANDABD  since  1896.  Best 
proven  varieties — in  packets  or  bulk, 
insist  on  PAGE  QUALITY.  Ask  your  dealer — or 
write  us. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  B,  Greene,  New  York 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

,etc.,  in  fact  our  1946  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden.  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Box  1  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


FREE 


1946  Garden  Catalog 
Illustrated  in  Color 


of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


ALFALFA,  LADINO  CLOVER,  ALSIKE,  SWEET 
CLOVER,  BROME  GRASS,  TIMOTHY,  CERTIFIED 
LINCOLN  SOY  BEANS,  VICLAND  SEED  OATS, 
HYBRID  CORN.  Premium  quality  seed  —  specially 
cleaned  to  eliminate  weeds  and  impurities.  Clover 
supplies  exhausted  and  Alfalfa  being  rapidly  used  up. 
Buy  direct  from  Northwestern  Ohio’s  Leading 
Producing  Section  Seed  Market. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


EARLY  GARDENERS!  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY. 

Use  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce;  also  hardy  Tomatoes,  Broccoli,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Pepper,  Potato,  etc.  Free  1946  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


—  BEAUTIFUL  FRENCH  LILACS  — 

DOUBLE  LARGE  FLOWERS:  Pink,  Blue,  White, 
3-4  ft.  3  for  $5.00;  guaranteed  to  bloom,  or  money 
back.  Cash  please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper 
time.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  Frep. 

Green  Acre  Nurseries,  Fulton  St.,  Hicksville,  L.I.,N.Y. 


FOREST  TREES 

We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 

Write  for  complete  catalog. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  INDIANA,  PENNA. 


Vegetables  for  Flowers 

Growing  vegetables  need  not  deprive 
anyone  of  the  pleasure  of  having  flow¬ 
ers,  because  the  blossoms  of  many 
vegetables  will  serve  quite  as  well  for 
flowers  as  do  the  plants  formerly  grown 
on  purpose  for  blpoms.  There  is  usu¬ 
ally  an  excess  of  blossoms  so  that  the 
removal  of  some  will  not  seriously 
affect  the  vegetable  production.  Among 
the  many  vegetable'  plants  whose 
blossoms  are  ornamental,  may  be 
mentioned  the  sugar-pea,  scarlet  runner 
bean,  pumpkin,  chicory,  martynia.  okra, 
carrots,  parsley,  variegated  kale,  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke. 

The  sugar-pea  may  very  well  be  a 
substitute  for  the  sweet  pea,  as  its 
blossoms  are  just  as  beautiful.  The 
sugar-pea  is  eaten,  pods  and  all,  and 
cooked  the  same  as  string  beans.  While 
the  scarlet  runner  bean  has  been 
grown  for  years  as  an  ornamental  vine, 
few  people  know  that  it  is  an  excellent 
vegetable  too.  The  spikes  of  its  rich 
scarlet  flowers  and  the  deep-green 
foliage  make  it  one  of  the  most  showy 
and  attractive  of  plants.  At  the  same 
time,  it  furnishes  a  food  as  nutritious 
as  the  other  members  of  the  bean 
family.  It  can  be  used  as  string  beans, 
or  the  green  or  dry  seeds  may  be 
cooked  as  other  beans  are.  The  vine 
grows  to  be  several  feet  long.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  planted 
to  run  on  porches  or  fences.  Because  it 
takes  up  no  more  room  than  other 
vegetables  do  and  also  because  it 
supplies  an  abundance  of  food,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  flowering  vegetables  to  grow. 

Pumpkins  make  an  excellent  screen 
for  ugly  walls,  fences  and  compost  or 
manure  piles.  If  the  soil  is  well  en¬ 
riched  where  planted,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  very,  large  leaves 
and  many  attractive  yellow  blossoms. 
Two  or  three  hills  are  all  that  is  needed 
to  cover  several  rods  of  fence.  Chicory 
will  not  flower  the  first  year  it  is 
planted.  However,  if  a  few  plants  are 
left  in  the  garden  in  the  Fall  when  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  is  taken  up  for 
Winter  forcing  in  the  cellar,  they  will 
bloom  the  second  year.  Its  blue  flower 
is  very  beautiful  and  different  in  shade 
from  any  other  blue  flower  grown. 

Martynia  is  grown  in  some  flower 
gardens  as  a  curiosity  for  its  seed  pods, 
which  have  two  curious  horns.  It  is 
sometimes  called  “Devil’s  horns.”  These 
make  seed  pods  that  when  pickled  are 
a  good  substitute  for  cucumber  pickles. 
They  are  also  delicious  in  mixed  pickles. 
The  flower  is  attractive,  being  as  hand¬ 
some  as  some  orchids.  Okra  has  a 
sulphur-  colored  flower  which  is  very 
pretty.  It  can  be  grown  in  any  good 
soil.  It  is  used  mostly  in  soups,  the 
edible  portion  being  the  pod.  It  is  used 
green  in  the  Summer  after  it  gets  to  a 
fair  size,  and  can  also  be  dug  up  and 
dried  for  use  in  Winter. 

It  is  the  foliage  of  carrots,  parsley  and 
vegetable  kale  that  makes  them  attrac¬ 
tive.  Carrots  are  sometimes  grown  in 
flower  beds  even  when  there  is  plenty 
of  space  elsewhere.  The  same  is  true 
of  parsley,  the  plants  being  often  used 
for  edging.  The  variegated  kale  is  very 
handsome,  being  variously  colored.  The 
Jerusalem  artichoke  has  an  attractive 
yellow  blossom.  It  is  also  a  good  food, 
especially  for  diabetics.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  that  it  will  grow 
and  produce  good  crops  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  except  a  wet  soil.  It  will 
grow  better  on  poor  soil  than  most 
crops.  With  so  many  vegetables  that 
may  also  serve  as  flowers,  there  is  no 
need  for  anybody  depriving  himself  of 
either  flowers  or  vegetables.  H.  l.  s. 


Bad  Flavor  in  Potatoes 

My  problem  concerns  the  matter  of 
flavor  of  potatoes.  This  is  the  third  year 
and  the  worst  for  this  problem.  All 
the  potatoes  I  raise  seem  to  have  an 
extremely  strong  earthy  taste.  It  is 
so  strong  this  year  that  eating  is  ac¬ 
complished  only  with  utter  lack  of 
relish.  The  potatoes  have  been  raised 
all  three  years  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground.  The  first  time  it  was  Green 
Mountain  seed,  certified,  which  pro¬ 
duced  excellent  looking  potatoes.  The 
next  year  it  was  Katahdins,  and  again 
the  yield  was  high  and  of  good  size. 
The  past  year  it  was  two  kinds,  Katah¬ 
dins  and  Chippewas.  Every  year  the 
potatoes  yielded  beautifully,  and  are  as 
pretty  to  look  at  as  any  you  ever  saw, 
no  scab,  no  rust,  no  gnarled  specimens. 
The  soil  is  stony  and  well-drained.  For 
two  of  the  three  years  it  was  enriched 
with  a  tumed-under  rye  crop,  aided 
by  nitrate,  and  this  last  year  by  super¬ 
phosphate  as  well.  A  5-10-5  fertilizer 
was  used.  Spray  the  first  two  years 
was  Pyrox,  this  year  Bordeaux  only. 
Two  varieties  were  planted  to  mature 
on  widely  different  dates.  The  early 
crop  is  every  bit  as  bitter  as  the  late. 
All  potatoes  are  stored  in  an  insulated, 
ventilated,  light-proof  room.  They  are 
extra  bitter  when  first  taken  from  the 
soil.  c.  F.  K. 

Eating  quality  in  potatoes  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  proper  balance  of 
fertilizer  ingredients.  It  seems  likely 
that  you  have  not  supplied  sufficient 
potash.  Use  a  5-10-10  or  even  a  5-10-20 
fertilizer  mixture  at  the  rate  of  50 
pounds  per  1,000  square  feet.  Potatoes 
also  need  calcium  and  magnesium,  but 
on  account  of  danger  frorti  scab  the  pH 
should  not  be  above  5.5.  If  your  soil 
has  not  been  limed  within  five  years, 
add  10  pounds  of  dolomitic  limestone 
for  the  same  area,  or  else  an  equal 
amount  of  wood  ashes. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  ROSES 
and  SHRUBS 

KELLY  FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP- 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES, 
SHRUBS  end  GARDEN  SEEDS  ore  noted 
for  vigor  end  livability. 

Send  for  NEW  1946  CATALOG  listing 
"j  oil  the  best  varieties.  It's  FREE,  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.  Order 
early  to  avoid  disappointment. 
Free  Planting  Guide  with  each 
order  Our  66fh  year. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

-  36  MAHt  STREET,  DANSVILlf,  N,  Y, 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  MCDONALD  RED  RHU¬ 
BARB,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  35  Y ec  3. 


FOR  FINEST  QUALITY 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

order  your  stock  now  from 

BARNES  BROS. 

LEADERS  FOR  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 

Among  Our  Specialities  in  Our  1946  List  You’ll  Find 
Famous-For-Flavor  Fruit  Trees 
Blackberries  Ornamental  Shrubs 

Raspberries  &  Grapes  Flowering  Crabs 
Shade  Trees  Vines 

Barnes  Great  Big  Blueberries 
Write  for  Spring  1946  List. 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESViLLE.  CONN.  EST.1890 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  ffroivn,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 


NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 


Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut  trees 
for  over  49  years. 


HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Grow  at  Home  —  Cultivated  blueberries  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  A  few  bushes  will  grow  plenty 
for  Dessert,  IMes  and  Canning.  Write  today 
for  FREE  Circular  and  prices. 

Sunny  Ridoe,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


rnuig  i  hllo(  w I  fiH n DCnfi I ,  flHOrDCKKT 


Bounti 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple.  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs. 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  78  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

_ isfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

dge  Nurseries,  Box  R36,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


JUMBO  FRUIT  TREES 

Orchard  grade  trees.  All  trees  northern  grown. 
FREE  • —  write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  planting 
guide  and  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
115  Main  Street  -  Perry,  Ohio 


Grafted  And  Select  Nut  Trees  —  Tree  Crops 

Just  announcing  that  we  can  supply  grafted 
improved  black  walnut,  English  walnut, 
shagbark  hybreds,  persimmons,  and  honey 
locust  for  cattle  feed.  Select  strains  of 
Chinese  Chestnuts,  Filbert  hybreds,  white, 
burr  and  turkey  oak.  Flowering  berry  bearing  bushes 
for  song  bird  feeding.  Write  for  List. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R.  Dowolngtown.  Pa. 


VICLAND  OATS 

graded.  $1.25  bu.  bagged. 


State  tested.  Purity  &  germ, 
guaranteed.  Cleaned  &  length 

Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wis. 


Certified  Foundation  Katadin  seed  potatoes.  Three 
years  clean.  Crescent  Ridge  Farm,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit 
the  first  year  planted. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Amazing  Silverton  Soiltester 
Success.  With  three  25e  plant 
$1.00  ppd.  Silverton  Laboratories, 


35c,  brings  Garden 
hormones,  bargain, 

R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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MALONEY 

Northern  grown 

FRUIT  TREES 

/or  Orc/orc/  ProP/s- 
These  are  exceptionally  fine  trees, 
grown  under  famed  MALONEY 
supervision. 

They  are  very  sturdy,  disease  free, 
with  hardy  root  systems  and  sur¬ 
vive  extreme  climatic  conditions 
destructive  to  many  other  trees. 
Write  today  for  our  big  FREE 
Catalog,  in  natural  colors.  Shows 
best  types  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  BERRY  BUSHES, 
EVERGREENS,  PERENNIALS, 
ROSES  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

MALONEY  BROS.  ,  ^ 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  //P 

80  Circle  Road  **  ~ 

Dansville,  New  York  /  C<>£0  — 

\3CAl^om 


OUR  62- YEA 


Plant  Worley’s 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  York  Sprints,  Pa. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Ouicfd 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

ij  Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sell  this  year 
Va  Send  for  these  fruitplanta  ready  to  bear  first 
5  season.  New  Streamliner  Everbeanngr 
3  Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
Dwarf  fruittrees;full  line  of  fruit  and  shade 
SS  trees.  FREEcolor  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses. 
'  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
P*  early  orders.  Money  saving  pnces.  Satisfac- 
««•  v  tion  guaranteed.  WRITE  TODAY— NOW. 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.  RY3 .  NewBuff  alo.Mich. 


Golden  Muscat — A  delicious  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  type  grape.  Hardy  In  the  North. 
Easy  to  grow.  Bears  huge  l%-2  lb. 
clusters.  For  complete  Information  write 
now  for  free  copy  MILLER'S  GRAPE 
BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE.  It  lists 
_  25  best  varieties  grapes;  fruit  and  nut 

trees,  berries,  blueberrries. 

J.E.  HILLER  NURSERIES,  Bra  R,  Naples,N.T. 


BIUE  SPRUCE 


8  year  old  healthy  trees,  sturdy  2  to  6^2  „ 
in.  size,  sent  POSTPAID,  at  planting 
time,  50  for  $2.00.  Folder  on  Forest, 

Ml  ICC  CD  Xmas  Trees,  ornamentals.  FREE. 

IYIUjjLK  forests,  lnc.,  Indiana,  pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  AZALEAS 

Coral  Bells,  Pink,  5-6  in.  across . 3  for  $1.00 

Ilinodegari,  Red,  5-6  in  across . 3  for  1.00 

Also  Globe  Arborvitia,  12-15  in.  busby. ..  .2  for  1.00 
Cash.  Please  with  order.  Shipped  at  proper  time. 

Descriptive  Circular  Sent  on  Request. 

GREEN  ACRE  NURSERIES,  HicksviHe,  L.  1.,  N.  V. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums  colors  "or  sir  labeled  for 

$1.00  postpaid.  AH  will  bloom  year  after  year. 
CEDARLINE  FLOWER  FARM.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  MIXED  HAY,  Delivered 
by  truck  load  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 

urn  D1  CP  RED  Dice  VIGOROUS,  State 
KCU  KAor  DLaKiLO  inspected,  true-to- 
name  stock.  Newburg.  Taylor,  Milton.  Indian  Summer. 

HOWARD  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 

DCn  D  ACDDEDDIITC  Disease  free  Newburg-. 
1\LLI  KAorDfiKIUCO  Milton,  Marcy,  Taylor. 
Indian  Summer.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 


faff 
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5  PACKETS4 
5  KINDS 

(.worth  65c)  | 

'  Marigolds  give  you  more  for 
your  money  than  any  other 

_ _  _ _  flower — don’t  misa  these! 

//. All  for  10c — these  6  best  kinds  Maul.'a  Seed 
for  a  lovely  garden,  and  bouquets  Baok  FREE 
KllsummerandfalUOrangeSupreme 
Golden  Glow,  Lemon  BaH  Guinea  Gold  v^ublti  .Flowc™ 

and  primrose-colored  Maylmg.  For  newest  ear-' - 

all  6  Pkts.  seeds,  send  10c  today!  ly  kinds. 

WML  HENRY  MAULE 
232  MAULE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  Pa. _ 

CARNATIONS 


From  Seed  •  •  •  SPECIAL  OFFER 
100  SEED,  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  10c 

Send  lu  cents  Today  for  this  Special 
Offer  and  I  will  include  my 

76th  Annual  Seed  and 
Nursery  Catalog  absolutely  _ _ _ 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  493,  Rockford.  Ul. 


tnis  special 

FREE 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 

SEEDS  -  PLANTS  -  TREES 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FKBB 
TO  BPS  TREERY — NJAGASA-ON-THf-lAKE,  CANADA 


We  Start  an  Asparagus  Bed 

When  we  moved  to  Connecticut  eight 
years  ago,  we  left  behind  us  in  New 
Jersey  a  gorgeous  asparagus  bed  that 
had  served  the  family  for  nearly  20 
years.  We  determined  to  have  one 
here,  and  this  is  what  we  did. 

First  we  located  a  future  bed  in  a 
place  that  would  not  interfere  with  our 
later  gardens.  The  spot  looked  pretty 
hopeless.  It  was  covered  with  a  thick 
sod  of  the  meanest  kind  of  grass 
known  to  man,  Johnson  grass,  some¬ 
times  called  witch  grass,  devil  grass  or 
twitch  grass.  No  matter  how  carefully 
you  remove  it,  every  root  broken  off 
and  left  in  the  ground  will  be  the  basis 
of  a  new  clump.  This  thick  sod  was 
carefully  removed  and  the  earth  shaken 
out.  The  soil  was  theta  thoroughly 
spaded  and  turned  over  with  a  spad¬ 
ing  fork,  and  whatever  Johnson  grass 
roots  remained  were  also  removed. 
But  our  neighbor  shook  his  head  and 
said;  “You’ll  never  get  rid  of  it  that 
way.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  smother 
it  out.”  So  we  took  his  advice.  We  had 
just  re-roofed  a  chicken  coop  and  had 
quantities  of  the  old  tar  paper  roofing 
left.  First,  the  chicken  coops  were  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  and  the  droppings  spread 
on  the  future  bed.  As  the  coops  .ap¬ 
parently  hadn’t  been  cleaned  for  years, 
this  provided  quantities  of  good  man¬ 
ure.  We  spread  a  bag  of  lime  on  the 
bed  and  then  the  real  job  of  smother¬ 
ing  began.  The  sheets  of  old  tar  paper 
were  spread  all  over  the  bed  and  held 
down  by  soil,  boards  and  bricks.  Prob¬ 
ably  old  feed  bags,  blankets  or  even 
old  doors  would  have  done  just  as 
good  a  job.  We  left  this  covering  on 
the  future  bed  until  the  asparagus 
plants  we  had  ordered  actually  came 
from  the  nursery.  Fruit  trees  were  then 
in  full  bloom  and  our  garden  had  been 
plowed  and  partially  planted.  When 
we  removed  the  tar  paper,  not  even  a 
tiny  blade  or  weed  had  appeared  where 
the  bed  was  to  be. 

The  details  of  setting  out  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  are  very  simple;  just  a  trench, 
perhaps  six  inches  deep,  with  the 
roots  carefully  planted  in  the  trench 
about  four  inches  underground.  When 
this  was  done,  we  carefully  raked  the 
bed  smooth  and  kept  an  eagle  eye  for 
any  signs  of  grass  or  weeds.  True, 
some  later  appeared  between  rows, 
but  they  were  promptly  scuffled  off 
with  a  hoe.  Soon  the  asparagus  ap¬ 
peared.  Of  course,  we  did  not  cut  any 
the  first  year,  and  very  little  the 
second,  but  when  the  third  Spring  came 
around  we  had  all  the  asparagus  our 
family  of  five  could  eat.  Last  Summer 
we  actually  picked  45  messes.  The 
plants  for  the  bed  cost  less  than  four 
dollars.  The  Johnson  grass  had  given 
up  the  ghost.  Each  Fall  we  cover  the 
bed  with  a  mulch  consisting  of  leaves, 
hay,  stable  manure  and  lawn  clippings. 
Since  asparagus  is  a  big  feeder  we 
fertilize  it  with  a  heavy  hand  using  a. 
complete  fertilizer. 

Asparagus  is  one  of  the  first  vege¬ 
tables  to  greet  you  in  the  Spring.  It 
comes  even  before  rhubarb.  They  are 
both  a  welcome  relief  from  canned 
vegetables.  Perhaps  when  freezing 
units  become  more  general,  we  can 
have  our  own  home  grown  asparagus 
along  with  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables  all  Winter.  True,  it 
is  a  lot  of  work  to  establish  asparagus 
beds  which  is  one  reason  why  they 
are  not  more  general.  But  once  es¬ 
tablished,  it  is  a  permanent  crop  like 
fruit  trees  and  berries,  and  the  best 
part  is  that  it  apparently  has  no  off 
season.  With  only  a  little  care  it  in¬ 
creases  in  yield  from  years  to  year. 

Connecticut  c.  o.  M. 


Building  Up  Brush  Land 

I  have  some  brush  land  and  I  want 
to  clear  it  and  plant  cover  crops,  fertil¬ 
izing  it  to  build  it  up  for  a  later  plant¬ 
ing  of  garden  crops.  How  should  I 
proceed?  h.  g.  a. 

New  Jersey 

In  order  to  use  this  land  for  general 
garden  crops,  it  will  need  a  thorough 
liming,  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre 
of  ground  limestone  applied  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  possible.  Probably  the 
cheapest  way  to  clear  this  land  would 
be  to  hire  a  power  tractor  and  plow 
the  brush  under.  If  you  wish  to  use 
your  own  equipment,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  the  brush  by  hand,  and 
then  disk  or  harrow  sufficiently  to 
permit  seeding  with  grass  and  clover. 
I  would  suggest  a  general  hay  mixture 
containing  red  clover  50  per  cent, 
alsike  15  per  cent,  Ladino  5  per  cent, 
and  timothy  30  per  cent.  This  mixture 
can  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds 
per  acre.  It  shbuld  also  be  fertilized 
with  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  10-10-10 
formula,  or  equivalent  amounts  of  a 
similar  ratio.  Hay  mixtures  of  this  type 
are  available  from  most  farm  seed 
dealers  or  through  your  local  dealer. 
If  this  land  is  well  supplied  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  you  could  grow  crops  of 
potatoes,  field  corn  or  lima  beans.  If, 
however,  the  soil  is  thin  and  has  not 
accumulated  organic  matter,  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  it  in  grass  and  clover 
for  two  or  uiree  years.  If  you  grow 
potatoes,  you  should  not  add  as  much 
lime  as  suggested  above.  It  would  be 
best  to  have  your  county  agricultural 
agent  test  the  soil  to  see  how  much 
would  be  advisable. 


V  UU  r  LHIl  I ...  .  .  ALFALFA  .  .  .  OATS  .  .  . 
ALSIKE . . .  BARLEY. . .  CLOVER . . .  CORN  . . .  LADINO 
,  .  .  POTATOES  .  .  .  SOY  BEANS  .  RYE  GRASS 
.  .  SUDAN  .  .  TIMOTHY  .  ,  .  PASTURE  GRASSES 


. .  Send  JfiA  tltU  net*  SEED  CATALOG 


cW  FARM  FACTS  BOOK! 

This  is  the  most  amazing  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm 
Facts  book  we  ever  produced.  It’s  filled  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  help  you  grow  better  farm  crops— 
information  that  can  help  you  save  both  time  and 
money.  Write  today  for  your  copy.  It's  FREE  for 
the  asking. 

^Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

C/  BOX  33A  LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  Conuty )  PENNA. 


HARDY  GRAPES 


BIG 
PRODUCERS 


You’ll  be  delighted  with  these 
strong,  one  and  two  year  old  plants. 

For  bunch,  berry  and  coloring,  they 
are  unequalled.  Plant  them  for  marketing  or  home 
use.  Yield  liberally  for  many  years.  Require 
little  care  and  can  be  planted  on  fences — arbors— 
trellises.  An  extra  crop  with  small  investment. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  Inc. 

BOX  28 


Catalog 


SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Over  1200  acres  under  cultivation.  Complete  line  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  plants  to  beautify  and  enrich  your  property. 


KILL  WEEDS 


FLAME  30"  x  3"  —  2000*  t 
KILLS  STALKS-SEEDS-ROOTS 

Endorsed  by  Agri.  Authorities.  99  other  uses 
too;  disinfecting  torch,  cactus  pear  burner; 
kills  poison  ivy  and  oalc  splits  rocks;  bums ' 
out  stumps?  hoots  water,  lead.  tar.  feed; 
dry#  out  barns  and  coops;  thaws;  heats.- 
Delta.  Used  indoors  end  outdoors  in  all 
•eather.  Bums  only  6%  kerosene.  94% 
air.  10  day  money  back  trial  offer. 
Manf.  ships  at  ones.  4  qnL  welded 
steel  tank,  T  hose,  seamless  steel 
removable  coil  burner;  gviaran- 
fuil  year.  501X000  in  use.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  bulletin. 

AEROIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

'5773  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  S. 


RAYNER  BROS. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need,  Soil \  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  aio  mm  mmhs 

Our  1946  Berry  Book  lists  the 
you  need  for  highest  berry 
production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  in¬ 
formation  on  areas  to  which  best 
Write  Today  for  Your  Copy.  It's  Free 
5-R  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 


and  other  berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


FIELD 

Sewell 


PLANT  FARM 

New  Jersey 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants,  Varieties:  Rutgers.  Marglobe  and 
Pritchard.  $2.00-1000.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 
Varieties:  Copenhagen,  Flat  Butch,  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  $1.50-1000.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  $4.00-1000.  or  65c-IOO.  Hungarian 
Hot  Wax,  same  price.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
$1.50-1000.  27  years  growing  and  shipping 

Better  Plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

Every  Grower  should  have  Eayner's  New 
Berry  Book  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Doraett.  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  lt'« 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md . 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1946 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True-to-Name" 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-36A,  Allen,  Md. 


Hardy  Northern  Home  Grown 

STATE  INSPECTED 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

23  Varieties;  Spring  and  Everbearing. 
“The  best  Plants  Money  Can  Buy’’ 

JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS,  NURSERIES 

M1LLBURY,  MASS.  FREE  CIRCULAR 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Mature  an  early  crop,  set 
our  hardened  outdoor  grown  plants.  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants  now  ready.  Booking  Tomato,  sweetpotato, 
pepper,  cauliflower  and  other  plants  for  shipment  in 
April,  May  &  June.  Write,  or  Wire  for  special 
prices  on  early  booked  orders.  Our  35  years 
experience  is  at  your  service. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Grow  Better  Farm  Crops! 

Our  New  1946  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts 
Book  tells  how.  Contains  valuable  information  every 
fanner  needs.  Will  help  grow  better  farm  crops,  make 
more  money.  It's  FREE.  Send  postcard  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  INC.,  Box  33E,  Landisville,  Penna. 


100  PEONIES  $25.00:  100  STRONG  PHLOX  PLANTS 

different  colors  $15.00;  50  different  varieties  of  IRIS 
$5.  A.  LINDEMANN,  R-l,  CATSKILL,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Fruit  Tree  Seedlings.  Blight  Resisting 
Chestnut  Trees.  Virginia  Tree  Farm,  Woedlawn,  Va. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Big  Joe.  Corsican  $3.00  per 
100;  200  for  $5.00;  500  for  $8.50:  1000  for  $15.00. 
Mastodon.  Gem,  Minn.  1166,  Brunes  Marvel,  Ever- 
bearing  $4.00  per  100;  500  for  $15.00;  1000  for  $27.00. 
CATALOG  FREE 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Spackle  a  great  new  berry  introduced  by  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station.  $3.00-100  postpaid;  $16.00-1000; 
5000-$75.00;  10,000-$140.00  express  collect. 

Roland  Felton,  Marlkress  Farms,  Haddonfield.  N.  J, 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 

2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  each,  $15.50  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Copenhagen, 
Goldenacre,  Wakefields.  Ballhead.  Flatduteh,  300-$l.00; 
500-$l.75;  1000-$3.00  prepaid.  1000-$2.00  express  col¬ 
lect.  Prizetaker  Onions  1000-  $4.00  prepaid.  Booking 
orders  for  “Certified  Marglobe  and  Kutgers  tomato 
plants.”  Potato  and  pepper  plants.  May  and  June 
delivery.  27  years  experience  growing  and  packing 
vegetable  plants.  “Not  the  oldest  grower,  but  one  of  the 
Best.”  This  Spring  give  our  plants  a  test. 

L.  0.  DRAKE.  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


ONION  SFTs  xellow  or  white,  best  qualil 
LimUlV  OEIO  $4.50  for  32  lb.  bushel,  $4. 
in  10  bu.  lots.  Special  prices  to  large  dealers  or  cot 
mercial  growers.  F.O.B.  cash.  LAUREL  NURSER 
SPRINGFIELD  GARDENS,  Long  Island,  New  Yo 
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Knacks  that  Make  Farming  Pay 


MORE  CORN  PER  HOUR  OF  WORK  is  the  reward  for  picking 
your  varieties  carefully  and  providing  plenty  of  plant  food.  More 
working  hours  per  quart  is  your  reward  for  choosing  150-Hour 
Veedol  Tractor  Oil! 


SAVED  HOURS  ARE  EXTRA  HOURS.  That’s  why  it’s  so  important 
to  plan  your  field  layouts  carefully,  arrange  your  bams  for  most 
efficient  operation,  and  replace  hand  work  with  time-saving 
machinery  wherever  possible. 


r ■;>"  ..v//  -  .■ 


EQUIPMENT  REPRESENTS  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT- get  the  most 
out  of  it.  You  wouldn’t  load  60  or  70  sacks  when  you  have  150 


to  ship.  Any  more  than  you’d  accept  60  to  70  hours  from  your 


tractor  oil  when  you  can  get  150. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New_York 


Tulsa 


JRACTOl 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails, 
15  30  and  55  gallon  drums 


150-HOUR 

VEEDOL 


“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


9t 


SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance 

SAVES  OIL — cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors  re¬ 
gardless  of  fuel 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — assures  long,  economical _jaer vice 
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Growing  Healthy  Straw¬ 
berries 

The  best  growth  of  strawberry- 
plants  usually  results  from  those  set 
in  the  Spring,  just  after  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground.  While  the  soil  is 
still  cool  and  moist,  the  newly  set 
plants  make  root  growth  and  become 
established  before  much  new  top 
growth  is  visible.  They  also  stand  a 
better  chance  of  making  rapid  growth 
when  hot  weather  is  encountered. 

One  really  has  to  start  the  year 
before  to  get  ready  for  a  good  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  Only  a  moist,  fertile  spot 
that  is  free  of  weeds,  and  in  particular 
quack  or  witch  grass,  should  be  chosen 
for  the  planting.  A  field  that  has  been 
in  a  row  crop  such  as  corn  or  potatoes 
usually  is  left  in  fine  condition  for  a 
crop  of  strawberries  to  follow.  If 
liberal  amounts  of  barnyard  manure 
have  been  applied  to  the  field  for  the 
row  crop,  so  much  the  better.  There 
is  no  other  fertilizer  quite  the  equal 
of  farm  manures  for  strawberries. 
They  thrive  best  on  soils  well  filled 
with  humus.  Well-rotted  manure  may 
be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  just 
before  planting  strawberries.  White 
grubs  frequently  are  a  very  serious 
pest  on  newly-turned  sod  land,  and 
such  sites  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
Not  only  does  one  need  to  start  a  year 
ahead  to  get  ready  for  planting  straw¬ 
berries,  but  also  to  remember  that 
only  the  best  plants  available  should  be 
set.  With  strawberry  plants  rather 
high-priced  this  year,  some  may  be 
tempted  to  set  the  cheaper  and  inferior 
plants. 

Many  growers  make  a  practice  of 
taking  up  plants  from  their  planting  of 
the  previous  year  to  set  the  new  field, 
or  may  secure  the  plants  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Such  a  practice  may  give  excellent 
results,  or  again  a  multitude  of  evils 
may  be  encouraged,  depending  wholly 
on  what  the  stock  of  plants  is  like  to 
start  with.  At  least  two  very  serious 
diseases  of  the  strawberry  can  be 
spread  in  this  manner  by  planting 
infected  plants.  Virus  diseases  of  the 
strawberry  are  a  serious  factor  in 
causing  reduced  yields.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  this  trouble.  Yellows 
virus  causes  dwarfed  plants  that  are 
somewhat  yellow;  the  plants  grow  close 
to  the  ground.  Crinkle  virus  also  pro¬ 
duces  a  dwarfish  plant  that  has  small 
leaves  rather  crinkled  and  distorted. 
Tell-tale  symptoms^  of  this  virus  show 
up  best  in  the  Fall.  A  third  virus  called 
leaf  curl  causes  a  peculiar  rolling  in¬ 
ward  of  the  leaflets.  The  leaves  present 
a  funnel-like  appearance.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  these  troubles  vary  and  show 
up  differently  in  some  varieties  than 
they  do  in  others.  In  some  varieties, 
the  virus  may  be  masked  ,and  when 
a  susceptible  sort  is  planted  nearby, 
the  latter  soon  loses  vigor  and  comes 
down  with  typical  virus  symptoms. 
Only  a  trained  expert  can  recognize 
some  of  the  different  symptoms.  But 
any  plants  that  do  not  make  a  vigorous, 
upright  growth  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  A  low-growing  plant 
may  be  caused  by  poor  soil  fertility 
but  there  has  been  such  an  increase 
in  the  virus  diseases  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
that  the  planting  of  such  weak  plants 
would  be  a  questionable  procedure. 
Once  plants  are  infected  with  virus, 
they  never  recover.  While  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  weak  growth  and  occupy 
space,  they  fruit  little.  Moreover,  if 
aphids  and  possibly  other  insects  are 
present,  the  virus  plants  are  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  infection  to  healthy 
plants.  All  runners  from  a  plant  hav¬ 
ing  virus  are  affected  so  that  by  taking 
up  plants  from  an  old  bed  where  virus 
is  present,  one  can  multiply  trouble. 

Red-stele  root  disease  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  is  another  trouble  that  can  easily 
ruin  a  strawberry  field.  Even  when 
diseased  plants  are  set.  the  field  during 
the  Summer  and  Fall  can  give  promise 
of  an  excellent  crop  up  until  the  dis¬ 
ease  really  shows  its  effects  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  Even  then,  the  symptoms 
may  be  considered  as  Winter  injury 
without  the  uninformed  grower  sus¬ 
pecting  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Total  crop  loss  may  result  from  attacks 
of  the  red-stele  root  fungus.  Wet  or 
low  spots  in  a  field  show  the  trouble 
first.  The  plants  wilt  because  the  roots 
have  been  destroyed  by  fungus  and 
they  often  dry  up  before  any  fruit  can 
be  matured.  Even  the  setting  of  a  single 
infected  plant  in  a  new  field  may  be 
enough  to  cause  spread  of  the  red- 
stele  fungus  throughout  the  whole  area. 
The  disease  is  spread  by  spores  that 
swim  in  free  water  in  the  soil.  More¬ 
over,  once  the  fungus  is  in  a  soil,  it 
may  be  six  or  eight  years  before 
strawberries  can  be  grown  in  that 
field  again  without  trouble  showing  up. 
Thus  again,  unless  a  disease-free  stock 
of  plants  is  at  hand,  loads  of  trouble 
may  be  encountered  by  setting  poor 
plants. 

Cyclamen  mite  is  a  tiny  insect  that 
infests  strawberry  plants,  causing  curl¬ 
ing  and  distortion  of  the  leaves.  The 
fruit  buds  are  damaged  also,  and  a 
marked  reduction  of  crop  frequently 
results.  This  pest  is  worse  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  than  other  areas.  In  fact, 
the  insect  seldom  survives  the  hot 
Summers  of  the  South.  Setting  of  clean 
plants  well  removed  from  any  old  bed 
is  a  happy  solution  for  control  of 
cyclamen  mite.  In  the  Northern  States, 


old  strawberry  beds  often  fail  to  crop 
satisfactorily  because  of  cyclamen  mite 
injury,  and  taking  plants  from  an  old 
bed  may  start  mite  trouble  in  the  new 
bed.  However,  if  one  has  clean, 
healthy,  vigorous  plants,  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  getting  good  plants  for  a 
new  bed  than  to  take  them  from  an 
old  bed  on  the  farm.  It  does  take  time 
and  labor  to  do  this  at  a  busy  time  of 
year  and  some  therefore  find  it  more 
profitable  to  buy  plants  because  of  the 
labor  saved  in  not  having  to  dig  their 
own  plants.  A  survey  of  strawberry 
fields  in  Vermont  last  Summer  and 
Fall  revealed  that  an  appreciable 
amount  of  virus,  particularly  the  leaf 
curl  type,  was  present  in  many  fields. 
Leaf  curl  is  rather  easily  recognized. 
Red-stele  was  found  in  two  fields;  this 
being  the  first  published  report  of  its 
being  present  in  Vermont.  Cyclamen 
mite  was  found  to  be  causing  damgge 
not  only  to  several  old  beds  but  to  new 
plantings  to  which  it  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  on  plants  taken  from  old  beds. 

Since  many  growers  prefer  to  take 
plants  from  the  old  bed  for  setting  a 
new  planting,  a  plan  whereby  the  state 
college  extension  horticulturists  c^n 
aid  the  strawberry  growers  is  being 
tried  out.  The  grower  designates  sev¬ 
eral  rows  from  which  he  plans  to  take 
plants  for  the  new  plantings.  These 
rows  are  then  carefully  inspected  in 
the  Fall.  Any  plants  that  show  virus, 
and  even  those  that  are  suspiciously 
low-growing  but  do  not  yet  clearly 
show  definite  virus  symptoms,  are 
rogued  out.  Only  strong,  vigorous  grow¬ 
ing  plants  are  allowed  to  remain.  If 
the  stock  of  plants  seems  generally 
weak,  has  cyclamen  mite,  or  is  found 
to  have  red-stele,  the  grower  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  get  a  fresh  start  with  clean, 
healthy  plants  from  a  neighbor  or  else 
a  reliable  nurseryman.  E.  M.  Meader 

Vermont 


N.  Y.  Growers  Oppose 
Brewster  Potato  Plan 

In  a  forum  discussion  of  the  Brewster 
Bill  at  the  19th  Annual  Steuben 
County  Potato  Growers’  Convention 
held  at  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  last  month, 
three  of  the  better  known  growers  of 
the  Empire  State  condemned  the  plan 
as  an  attempt  to  control  the  production 
and  marketing  of  potatoes,  impossible 
of  administration  and  ineffectual  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Moderated 
by  Dr.  M.  P.  Rasmussen,  well  known 
potato  marketing  authority,  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  summary  of  the  bill,  the  plan 
was  discussed  by  Roy  Porter  of  Elba, 
William  Hodnett  of  Fillmore,  and 
Arthur  Young  of  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  growers,  the 
Brewster  Bill  does  not  offer  a  sound 
solution  to  the  problems  of  potatQ 
marketing  because:  (1)  Weather  is  a 
dominating  factor  determining  produc¬ 
tion  and  total  production  has  often  in¬ 
creased  when  large  cuts  were  made  in 
acreage,  and  vice  versa;  (2)  The 

elimination  of  all  growers  of  three 
acres  or  less  from  responsibility  under 
the  proposed  act  would  encourage 

small  growers  to  increase  up  to  the 

limit  of  three  acres,  apply  fertilizer 
more  heavily  and  largely  offset  re¬ 

ductions  in  commercial  areas;  (3)  The 
Brewster  Bill  would  not  be  enforceable 
even  though  a  large  and  expensive  staff 
of  employees  were  set  up. 

In  summing  up  the  growers’  points 
of  views,  Dr.  Rasmussen  pointed  out 
that  the  Brewster  Bill  was  a  negative 
defense  procedure,  which  attempted  to 
reduce  supplies  rather  than  increase 
consumption.  He  suggested  that  all 
other  alternatives  be  tried  first  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  more  effort  be  spent  to  do 
a  better  job  of  merchandising  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption  of  potatoes, 
which,  he  said,  could  be  done  if  the 
public  were  more  adequately  informed 
concerning  the  cheapness  and  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  the  potato  and  if  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  would  concentrate  on 
finding  out  what  the  consumer  wanted 
and  was  willing  to  pay  for  and  then 
started  out  to  do  the  job.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  alleged  surpluses  of  20  to  40 
millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  orilv 
meant  surpluses  of  from  eight  to  16 
pounds  of  potatoes  annually  for  each  of 
the  140  million  population  in  the  United 
States.  Intelligent  and  dynamic  mer¬ 
chandising  should  enable  the  potato 
industry  to  take  such  surpluses  in  its 
stride  and  successfully  dispose  of 
much  larger  crops. 

That  acreage  is  only  one  of  many  fac¬ 
tors  that  determine  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  taken  from  the  government 
crop  reports.  In  1919.  with  a  planting 
of  3,300,000  acres  and  an  average  yield 
of  90  bushels,  the  total  production 
amounted  to  297.000.000.  In  1920  a 
planting  of  3,301,000  acres  which  yield¬ 
ed  112  bushels  made  a  total  production 
of  369,000,000,  an  increase,  with  an 
identical  acreage,  of  72  million  bushels. 
A  similar  situation  occurred  in  1925 
and  1926  when  with  a  difference  of 
1,000  acres,  the  yield  was  at  a  variance 
of  26,000,000  bushels.  The  reverse  situ¬ 
ation  obtained  in  1931-32  when  a  larger 
planting  of  89,000  acres  in  the  later  year 
because  of  a  lower  rate  of  yield, produced 
nine  million  bushels  less;  and  again  in 
1945,  when,  with  98,000  acres  less  than 
1944  and  a  record  yield  of  151  bushels 
per  acre,  42  million  bushels  more  were 
harvested,  w  s 


HUP  yOOPSUF  TO 


A  new  form  developed  by  Du  Pont.  Gives 
effective,  easy  control  of  many  common 
farm  weeds.  See  local  authorities  for 
in  your  area. 


Gives  outstanding  control  of  early 
blight  of  potatoes.  Also,  diseases  of 
many  other  vegetables  as  well  as 
brown  rot  of  peaches. 


To  control  insect  pests  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  field  crops,  livestock 
end  in  farm  buildings.  Five  different 
preparations  for  easy  use — most 
effective  results. 


FOR  EVERY  NEED 


a  tested  Du  Pont  Pest  Control  Product! 


*KRENITE 

Dinitro  Spray.  Effective,  water-sol¬ 
uble  dinitro  spray  for  orchard  crops, 
small  fruits  and  ornamentals;  also 
as  early  ground-cover  spray  for 
scab  control. 

*FERMATE 

Fungicide.  Popular  fungicide  for 
vegetable  crops  as  well  as  for  apples, 
pears,  cherries  and  cranberries. 

OTHER  INSECTICIDES 

*NUREXFORM  Lead  Arsenate 
*GRASSELL1  Lead  Arsenate 
Oil  Sprays 

**BLACK  LEAF  **40'’  and  ••155” 

Calcium  Arsenate 

Rotenone 

Paris  Green 

Basic  Lead  Arsenate 


*AMMATE 

Weed  Killer.  Most  effective  weed 
killer  for  poison  ivy,  choxe  cherry, 
poison  oak,  other  woody  perennials 
and  second  growth. 

*PARMONE 

For  control  of  pre-harvest  drop  of 
apples  and  pears.  Gives  them  time 
to  develop  maximum  color,  size  and 
quality. 

OTHER  FUNGICIDES 

*SULFORON 
*SULFORON  X 
COPPER-A  Compound 
Lime  Sulfur 
Flotation  Sulfur  Paste 
Copper  Sulfate 

OTHER  SPRAY  MATERIALS 

Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker 
Dust  Mixtures 


PHENOTHIAZINE  LIVESTOCK  WORM  REMOVER  —  Kills  more 
kinds  of  worms  in  livestock  than  any  other  known  drug. 
Du  Pont  Phenothiazine  is  now  available  in  worm  remedies 
of  many  well-known  manufacturers. 

TO  HELP  YOU— Trained  Du  Pont  agricultural  servicemen 
are  located  throughout  the  country.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  use  of  Du  Pont  Pest  Control  Products  in  your 
community,  see  your  local  Du  Pont  dealer  or  write  direct  to 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli  Chemicals 
Department,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

*RE<S.  TRADE  MARK*  OP  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (iNC.) 

**KBa.  TRADE  MARKS  OP  TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  flc  CHEMICAL  COUP*,  INC. 


HlLp  Y°URSeLf  T°  BSTTCR  CROPS  WITH 

DU  PONT  PEST  CONTROL  PRODUCTS 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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CANT 

TOUCH  CROPS 

HOTKAPS  — patented  paper 
hothouses— completely  protect 
plants  from  destructive  frosts, 
storms,  insects.  Ripen  crops  3 
•svecks  earlier;  increase  yield  18% 
to  51%.  Maintain  perfect  mulch. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  and 
bigger  profits.  One  mam  can. 
set  2000  per  day.  Millions  used 
by  growers  every  season.  lOOOi 
lots  only  $11.00;  250  package 
$3.50;  100  package  $1.95;,  25 
Garden  package  50c..  « 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALER 

OERMAINS,  Germaco  Mfg.  Dtv.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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MODERNIZE  YOUR  GARDEN  TOOLS  WITH  I 


r(/<?OWW£££ 

COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Does  awoy  with  slow, bock-breaking  spading. 

ideal  equipment  for  vegetable  gardens.  xs 

Improved  oil  steel  Gardening  Outfit 

plows  5"  deep,  marks,  hills  and  yClIivator  and 

cultivates  raws  12  to  36  wide,  ,^any  olher  pfae. 

Fost,  efficient,  easy  lo  use.  tical  QHachments. 

Destroys  oil  weeds. 

Thousands  of 
satisfied  users 

5K Material  and  workmanship  fully  guaranteed 
Write  today  for  information. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  Y_ Bollston  Spa,  New  York 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Beets  Were  Small 

My  last  year’s  vegetable  garden 
yielded  very  well,  but  my  beets  were 
very  small.  I  used  two  different  kinds 
of  seeds,  but  with  the  same  results. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  why?  I’ve  used 
an  application  of  two-year-old  chicken 
manure,  applied  in  the  Fall,  also  lime 
and  fertlizers,  light  application.  j.  g. 

Beets  will  not  grow  satisfactorily 
until  lime  and  organic  matter  are  added 
in  adequate  amounts,  and  have  become 
well  incorporated  in  the  soil.  New  land 
that  has  not  been  cropped  for  several 
years  needs  at  least  50  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  per  1,000  square  feet 
of  area  and  35  pounds  of  a  general 
garden  fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5 
formula.  Poultry  manure  is  excellent 
for  nearly  all  garden  crops,  but  needs 
additional  potash  which  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  wood  ashes  from  the  fireplace 
or  a  5-10-10  formula.  Nearly  all  vege¬ 
tables  need  organic  matter,  which  may 
be  supplied  in  stable  manure,  peat  moss 
or  compost  from  leaves  and  garden 
refuse.  You  will  probably  find  that 
beets  will  grow  better  the  second  year 
after  adding  these  materials.  Seed  may 
be  sown  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked. 

Ventilating  the  Greenhouse 

Have  built  a  small  greenhouse  under 
my  front  porch  and  have  only  single 
glass  windows  on  south  side  and  west 
end.  It  is  six  feet  high,  5%  feet  wide, 
and  25  feet  long.  I  heat  it  with  electric 
light  bulbs  and  have  it  nearly  air  tight 
at  windows  and  doors,  but  have  not 
provided  for  any  ventilation,  and  most 
plants  are  living.  Any  information  you 
have  about  greenhouse  ventilation  will 
be  appreciated.  g.  v.  w. 

It  is  most  essential  that  greenhouses 
be  well  ventilated  on  warm,  sunny  days. 
Possibly  your  windows  could  be  hinged 
at  the  top  to  swing  out.  They  must  be 
held  securely  in  the  open  position  to 
avoid  damage  from  wind.  Fan  venti¬ 
lators  are  made  for  greenhouse  venti¬ 
lation  to  work  on  a  thermostat. 


Hunting 

t  —  and 

•'Fishing 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
trammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish- 
tog  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  -  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will1  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 

_ _ _  MAGAZINE 

241  Sportsman’s'  Bldg.,  Boston.  Massachusetts 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eeslly  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 


Write  for  information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Idaho  Potatoes 

I  would  like  to  plant  Idaho  potatoes 
this  year.  Do  you  think  they’d  dp  well 
in  Chenango  County?  j.  m. 

Idaho  potatoes  are  not  satisfactory  to 
grow  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Stan¬ 
dard  varieties  for  Central  New  York 
are  White  or  Russet  Rural  and  Green 
Mountain  for  a  main  crop,  and  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Chippewa  for  early.  Three 
new  potatoes  having  much  promise  are 
Sebago,  Sequoia  and  Mohawk.  Mohawk 
is  also  a  fine  baking  potato.  D.  F.  J. 


LADINO 

“Fills  the  milk  pail.”  Let  us  tell  you 
about  this  amazing  pasture  clover. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

A.H. Hoffman,  Inc., Box  33F,Lawdi«viHe,  Po. 


GOLDEN  ROSE 
OF  CHINA 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

OTERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


CANADIAN  HEMLOCK 

and  other  Seedling  trees.  We 
grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  INDIANA,  PENNA. 


ANTED i  Old  Blown  Glass  Paperweights,  Colored 

siWW.  MILDER  ti  KEWLEY,  Penrysburg,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

The  attendance  at  the  Ohio  fruit 
growers’  meeting  in  Cincinnati  last 
month  was  unusually  good.  The 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Wilbur  Reynolds, 
was  not  present  and  in  his  absence 
L.  G.  Dean,  from  Geneva,  Ohio,  well 
known  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman 
presided  over  the  -two  day  session. 
C.  W.  Ellenwood  of  the  Wooster 
Experiment  Station  pointed  out  that 
production  figures  on  a  state-wide 
basis  for  most  of  the  Midwest 
States  show  wide  fluctuations  in  yield 
from  year  to  year.  He  showed  from 
data  taken  from  weather  records  that 
low  years  were  for  the  most  part  due 
to  Spring  frosts,  1945  having  been  the 
most  serious  frost  year  ever  recorded 
in  Ohio.  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  severe  frost  injury  all 
over  the  State  there  were  here  and 
there  orchards  which  came  through 
with  a  full  or  near  full  crop.  Most  of 
these  orchards  were  at  the  highest 
elevations  in  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties,  although  the  fog  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  apparently  saved  some  crops. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  story  of 
the  results  secured  from  DDT  attracted 
more  interest  than  any  other  single 
subject.  C.  R.  Cutright  made  a  report 
on  extensive  trials  of  DDT  and  other 
insecticides  on  codling  moth  during 
1945.  These  trials  were  conducted  in 
several  different  sections  of  Ohio  and 
in  orchards  where  the  codling  moth 
had  been  a  serious  problem  for  several 
years.  Lead  arsenate  plus  oil  and 
nicotine  plus  oil  had  been  far  from 
satisfactory  in  keeping  down  the  worms 
and  injury.  So  far  as  the  control  of 
codling  moth  was  concerned,  DDT  with 
the  same  number  of  applications  as  on 
the  lead  arsenate  and  oil  and  nicotine 
and  oil  plots,  brought  the  worm  con¬ 
trol  down  to  between  one  to  five  per 
cent  damage,  a  negligible  amount  as 
compared  with  the  former  results. 
Cutright  reported,  as  others  have,  that 
DDT  in  spite  of  its  fine  control  of 
codling  moth,  was  not  a  perfect  orchard 
insecticide  during  the  two-year  test. 
Red  mite  infestation  was  serious  in 
some  of  the  DDT  sprayed  orchards  both 
in  1944  and  1945.  He  also  stated  that 
there  were  other  orchard  insects  such 
as  aphis,  scale  and  curculio  which  were 
not  controlled  by  DDT.  Moreover,  the 
killing  of  some  beneficial  parasitic  in¬ 
sects  was  noted.  However,  a  combin¬ 
ation  spray  of  DDT  and  di-nitro  did 
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Temperature  for  Germination 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  how  long  it  takes  different  kinds  of 
vegetable  to  germinate  or  sprout,  on  an 
average.  I  have  planted  some  tomato 
seed  in  small  pots  in  the  house,  and  they 
are  growing  long  and  thin,  with  only 
two  leaves  yet.  e.  m. 

The  germination  of  vegetable  seeds 
depends  upon  many  factors,  chief  of 
which  is  temperature.  Seeds  of  the 
parsley  family,  including  carrots,  par¬ 
snips,  and  celery  are  slow  to  germinate, 
and  they  take  two  or  three  weeks  under 
good  growing  conditions,  and  longer  if 
the  weather  is  wet  and  cqol.  The  other 
common  vegetables  should  germinate 
within  a  week  or  10  days  if  the  outside 
temperature  is  80  or  above.  Tomato 
seedlings  require  a  high  temperature 
to  grow  satisfactorily.  The  average 
house  temperature  of  below  75  degrees 
is  too  cool  to  germinate  and  grow  to¬ 
mato  seedlings  satisfactorily.  1  would 
suggest  that  you  put  your  pots  of  seed¬ 
lings  in  a  box  and  cover  it  with  glass 
and  put  where  direct  sunshine  will  fall 
upon  it  and  keep  the  room  temperature 
above  75  degrees  if  possible. 


Fruiting  Potatoes 

My  potatoes  were  just  full  of  blos¬ 
soms  last  year  and  then  they  were  full 
of  little  green  apples,  which  were  full 
of  seeds.  I  was  informed  you  can  grow 
seed  potatoes  if  you  plant  them  from 
these.  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as 
how  to  take  care  of  them  so  I  can 
plant  the  seeds?  t.  m. 

The  green  fruit  on  your  potato 
plants  are  the  seed  bearing  structures 
that  appear  quite  similar  to  tomatoes. 
These  should  be  left  on  the  plants  until 
they  fall  off,  the  seeds  washed  out  and 
dried  in  the  same  way  as  tomato  seeds 
are  handled.  They  can  be  planted  in 
a  seed  flat  and  the  seedlings  handled 
the  same  way  as  tomato  plants.  This  is 
the  method  used  to  produce  new  va¬ 
rieties,  but  only  one  plant  among  many 
thousands  will  be  as  good  as  the  va¬ 
riety  from  which  the  seed  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  pro¬ 
duce  potatoes  in  this  way. 


Spanish  Onions  From  Seed 

I  would  like  to  raise  onion  plants 
from  sweet  Spanish  onion  seed.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  that  is  possible,  and.  how 
to  go  about  it?  s',  h. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Plants  of  the  sweet  Spanish  type  of 
onion  can  be  started  indoors  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  and  set  outdoors  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Seed 
must  be  sown  thinly  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  strong,  stocky  plants.  Sow  about 
three  seeds  to  the  inch  in  rows  about 
two  inches  apart  in  the  seed  flat. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP 


CATCHES  ALL  KINDS  OF  ANIMALS. 

CANT  HARM  CHILDREN,  PETS,  BIRDS  OR  POULTRY 


Both  ends  shut.  The  animat  is  caught  unhurt 


CHILDREN  have  lost  fingers,  dogs  and  cats 
V*  have  had  their  paws  crushed,  m  old-fashioned 
traps.  Until  now  there  has  been  no  safe  and  sure 
way  to  avoid  these  dangers. 

But  now,  an  amazing  new,  all-metal,  long-last¬ 
ing,  galvanized  trap— called  the  Havahart— will 
catch  rats,  squirrels,  cats  and  pests  without  fail 
.  .  .  yet  it  can’t  hurt  children,  pets,  poultry  or 
birds.  Domestic  animals  if  caught,  can  be  turned 
loose  unharmed. 

The  humane  Havahart  has  no  springs  to  rust 
or  break— so  simple— a  child  can  set  it.  It  is  open 
at  both  ends.  This  gives  the  animal  complete 
confidence.  He  marches  straight  in  to  get  the 
bait— both  ends  close  and  he’s  caught. 

Send  card  today  tor  illustrated  price  list. 
HAVAHART,  55  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


KEEPS  CROWS 
FROM  LANDING 

Your  field  will  not  be  a  “Landing  Field” 
for  crows,  pigeons,  pheasants,  blackbirds 
and  other  destructive  pests  if  you  treat 
vour  seeds  with  NO-CROW  before  planting. 
It  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  too,  preventing 
rot  and  blight. 

Half  Pint  (treats  1  bus.  seed)  60  CtsJ* 
Pint  (treats  2  bus.  seed)  $1.00  - 

Quart  (treats  4  bus.  seed)  $1.75 
Gallon  (treats  16  bus.  seed)  $3.50  '  , 
Ask  for  Hammond’s  NO-CROW  at 
your  dealers,  or  write  us. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
546  Ferry  St.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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WEED  KILLER 


control  both  codling  moth  and  the  red 
mite.  Good  control  was  effected  on 
Rose  chafers  and  Japanese  beetles. 

There  was  considerable  concern  ex¬ 
pressed  by  growers  for  the  outlook  for 
the  1946  apple  crop,  particularly  in  the 
orchards  where  scab  had  caused  seri¬ 
ous  defoliation  in  1945.  Buds  in  these 
orchards  were  reported  as  not  too 
plump.  In  the  orchards  where  spray¬ 
ing  was  continued  into  the  Summer, 
trees  faced  Winter  in  good  shape. 

The  use  of  hardy  understocks  to 
reduce  Winter  injury  on  apple  trees 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  J. 
Welday  of  Smithfteld,  Ohio.  Welday 
has  100  acres  of  orchard  and  has  had 
long  experience  in  top-working  apple 
trees.  He  has  found  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  plan  is  to  develop  his  own- 
rooted  Virginia  Crab  or  Hibernal  trees 
for  understocks  and  then  top  work 
them  to  the  desired  variety.  The  graft¬ 
ing  is  done  while  the  trees  are  quite 
young  and  on  lateral  branches  very 
near  the  trunk.  The  most  unique  factor 
in  his  success  seems  to  have  been  his 
method  of  getting  the  understocks  of 
Virginia  Crab  and  Hibernal  to  take 
root.  He  does  this  by  planting  the 
tregs  deeper  than  normal  so  that  the 
union  is  well  below  the  surface.  Then 
just  above  the  union  he  encircles  the 
trunk  of  the  little  tree  with  a  copper 
wire.  This  girdles  the  tree  at  that  point 
and  induces  the  tree  to  take  root  above 
the  union  or  from  the  Virginia  Crab 
or  Hibernal  stock.  This  not  only  adds 
to  the  cold  resistance  of  the  tree,  but 
makes  a  more  uniform  and  sturdier 
tree  than  the  conventional,  nursery 
propagated  Virginia  Crab  or  Hibernal. 

C.  L.  Burkholder  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  spoke  on  timely  pointers  for  peach 
growers.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
being  careful  in  the  selection  of  good 
sites  for  peach  orchards.  He  showed 
by  charts  the  variable  yields  from 
different  sections  of  Illinois.  Variety 
behavior  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
orchards  also  were  included  in  his 
discussions  as  was  the  matter  of  pole 
thinning  of  peaches  which  is  being 
practiced  on  a  large  scale  by  some 
of  the  commercial  growers  of  Indiana. 

Officers  elected  for  1946  were  presi¬ 
dent,  L.  G.  Dean;  vice-presidents,  Ben 
Davis  and  E.  C.  Cotton;  secretary,  F. 
H.  Beach,  and  treasurer,  C.  W.  Ellen- 
wood.  Thos.  E.  Thornburg  was  made 
honorary  president  for  1946,  and  he, 
Dan  Alban,  and  Hirman  Burkholder  all 
past  80,  were  elected  as  Life  Members 
of  the  Society.  C.  w.  e. 


KILLS  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  TURF  WEEDS 

•In  convenient  dry  powder  form; 
readily  dissolves  in  water. 

•  Kills  POISON  IVY  and  many  other 
weeds;  also  used  as  selective  weed 
killer. 

*  Non-poisonous.  Economical  —  as 
little  as  1 1/2  pounds  per  acre 
required. 

Write  for  Circular 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Depl.  B  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protectiou  Provides  Great 
.Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  1 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS  IargaVn 

NEW  2500  watt,  110  V,  60  cy.,  1  phase,  with 
6.5  HP  engine  and  take-off  for  charging  32 
volt  batteries.  Circular  free.  Act  quickly. 

M.J.  KESTIN  CO.,  225  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  12 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  New  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers.  Highest  cash 
prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  COMPANY, 
160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Wigwam  Flue  Doctor 

Positively,  Permanently  Stops  Down  Draft,  Creosote. 

Mailable.  WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lister  ridges  on  the  contour  hold  the  rain  and  snow  where  they  fall,  prevent 
erosion  and  conserve  moisture. 


Red  Steer  Helps  Potato  Grower 


Side  Dieting, 

Production  of  a  100-bushel  com 
crop  requires  only  a  little  more 
labor  than  a  50-bushel  crop . . .  and 
part  of  the  extra  labor  is  handling 
the  extra  cash  return. 

★  ★  ★ 

If  lime  is  used  to  correct  acidity 
in  the  soil,  it  should  be  applied 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  seed¬ 
ing  of  the  legume  to  permit  the 
reduction  of  the  soil  acidity; 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jones:  "Sorry,  but  I  never 
go  out  with  perfect  strangers.” 

Willie  Wolff:  "Don’t  worry  about 
that.  I’m  not  perfect.” 

*  ★  * 

It’s  easier  to  prevent  gullies  than 
to  control  them  once  they’ve  got 
started. 


Bridgehampton,  N.  Y.:  Profitable 
use  of  Red  Steer  on  potatoes  is  re¬ 
ported  in  a  recent  letter  from  An¬ 
thony  Tiska  of  Suffolk  County.  He 
writes  of  gains  in  crop  size  and  great 
improvement  in  quality  after  gen¬ 
erous  applications  of  Red  Steer. 

Mr.  Tiska  plants  about  250  acres 
in  potatoes,  and  has  used  Red  Steer 
for  eight  years.  "I  recommend  Red 
Steer  very  highly,”  he  says,  "to  any 
farmer  who  wants  big  yields  and 
good-quality  potatoes.” 

Red  Steer  Boosts  Corn  Yield 

H.  E.  Slater  of  Stoneboro,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  reports  greatly  increased 
corn  yields  after  using  generous  ap¬ 
plications  of  Red  Steer.  His  1945- 
corn  crop  was  one  of  the  best  he  has 
had  in  years  of  farming,  and  he  gives 
Red  Steer  the  credit.  Mr.  Slater 
used  300  lbs.  of  Red  Steer  3-12-6 
fertilizer  per  acre  and  is  well  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained. 

"We  have  just  finished  husking 
this  corn.  It  ran  115  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  am  glad  to  be  in  a  position 
to  report  a  very  good  corn  crop  this 
year.  I  can  recommend  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  for  corn,  and  I  will 
continue  to  use  it  on  all  my  crops,” 
Mr.  Slater  declares. 


Crop  Rotations  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  Build  Better  Farms 

Profitable  farm  management  calls  for 
a  balanced  program  of  operations. 
Such  a  program  should  result  in  con¬ 
servation  of  topsoil  and  replacement 
of  the  fertility  sold  off  the  farm  in  the 
form  of  crops,  livestock  and  dairy 
products. 

To  plan  a  sound  land  management 
program  calls  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  farm  so  that  decisions  can  be 
made  regarding  terracing,  strip  crop¬ 
ping,  fertilization,  liming  and  proper 
crop  rotations,  as  necessary.  If  your 
farm  is  located  in  a  soil  conservation 
district,  such  information  and  help 
are  readily  available  from  soil  conser¬ 
vation  officials  or  your  county  agent. 

Put  and  Take 

A  successful  farm  program  treats 
farming  as  a  manufacturing  business. 
In  manufacturing,  the  raw  materials 
must  be  constantly  replaced.  In  farm¬ 
ing,  the  basic  raw  materials  are  the 
plant  food  nutrients  of  the  soil.  And 
so,  in  farming,  the  plant  food  used  up 
each  year  must  be  replaced  at  the  rate 
it  is  expended  in  making  the  crop. 

In  a  well-planned  farm  program, 
some  of  the  plant  food  will  be  re¬ 
turned  by  manuring,  additional  plant 
food  will  be  returned  by  growing  in¬ 
oculated  legumes,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  used  up  plant  food  must 
be  put  back  into  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  commercial  plant  food.  Greater  use 
of  commercial  plant  food,  in  heavier 
applications,  is  of  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  crop  being  grown  and  aids 
in  advancing  a  sensible  long-time  fer¬ 
tility  program  for  America’s  farms. 


EROSION’S  HIGH  TOLL 

New  methods  of  land  management, 
new  types  of  farm  machines  and  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  erosion  control 
are  enabling  American  farmers  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  worst  "land 
grabber”  in  the  nation.  His  name  is 
Erosion,  and  his  path  of  crime  i3 
everywhere  evident. 

Stop,  Thief! 

In  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  for 
instance,  it  is  estimated  that  of  202 
million  acres  of  fertile,  rolling  farm¬ 
lands,  approximately  85  million  acres 
have  lost  anywhere  from  one-fourth 
to  three-fourths  of  their  original  top¬ 
soil.  Gullying  has  damaged  more 
than  30  million  acres,  and  another  6 
million  acres  has  washed  down  to 
unproductive  subsoil. 

Let  us  stop  this  thief!  It  can  be  done 
—it  must  be  done  because  America’s 
topsoil  is  her  greatest  asset. 


A  SWIFT  POLICY 

Swift  &  Company  has  been 
manufacturing  and  selling 
plant  food  for  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Our  policy  has  always 
been  to  sell  a  quality  product 
at  a  fair  price.  We  believe  that 
soil  conservation  and  better 
land  management  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  prog¬ 
ress  and  prosperity  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  do  all  we  can  to  pro¬ 
mote  care  of  the  soil  because 
our  business  is  so  closely  linked 
with  the  land. 


« 


'It's  simple  ...I  use  RED  STEER . . .  then  cross 
'em  with  suitcases  so  I  can  carry  'em." 


Swift’s 

RED  STEER 

A  champ  on  all  counts! 


Proved  Formulas 
Properly  Cured 
Double-Mixed 
Free-Flowing’1 
Right  Analysis 


All  joking  aside — RED  STEER 
won’t  really  give  you  such  amaz¬ 
ing  potatoes.  But  it  will  give 
your  soil  extra  crop-making  plant 
foods  that  help  produce  stronger 
plants  and  bigger  yields.  RED 
STEER  is  a  top-quality  plant 
food  for  all  truck  and  farm  crops. 
You’ll  be  wise  to  order  your  sup¬ 
ply  of  RED  STEER  Fertilizer 
from  your  local  Authorized  Swift 
Agent  without  delay. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


Nutrition  is  our  business  .  .  .  and  yours 
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with  The  NEW 


First  in  the  field  again!  Super  Six  adds  another  engineering  triumph  to 
harnessed  power  through  hydraulics!  The  new  Model  96  Hydra-Lift, 
designed  for  use  on  all  standard  row-crop  tractors,  offers  you: 


|  Full  96-inch  lift  from  tipping  axis 
of  bucket  to  ground 
2  Six  interchangeable  attachments 
—six  farm  tools  in  one 
^  Floating  cantilever  action — higher 
lifts  at  lower  pressures 
Self-leveler  and  selective  pitch 
control  keeps  bucket  on  even  keel, 
yet  retaining  pitch  desired. 


^  Interchangeable  fork  tines  cut 
repair  and  replacement  costs 
[j  Bucket  trips  at  any  height— auto¬ 
matically  returns  to  position 

1  Two  built-in  load  stabilizers  keep 
off-center  loads  in  balance 
Stress  absorber  eliminates  back 
pressure  strain  on  tractor  (push 
on  rear  axle) 


Super  Six  gets  under  the  load  and  lifts!  What's  more  Super  Six  carries 
that  load— not  your  tractor!  That’s  why  we  say: 

"Make  yours  a  96  in  *46— and  lead  the  field!" 


No  built-in  pump  on 
your  tractor?  Super 
Six  Hydra-Lift  Pump 
will  fit  your  needs. 


SALES  COMPANY 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 


WITH  THE  NEW 

Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saw 


(36"  model,  82  lbs.) 

its  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 
umps — More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  horizontal 
d  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric  models  also 
ailable.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
CALL  OR  WRITE 

omplete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 


36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 


Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester.  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


Raise  Me 
Without  Milk 


Why  be  short  sighted  and  sell  good 
calves  when  they'd  bringa  greater 
profit  as  milk  producers  later  on?  And  you  don 
have  to  raise  them  on  high -priced  miltN  sirl 
dust  feed  'em  Hyde’s  Cream  iCalf  W®*1 
BTuel  feeding  or  Hyde's  Cream  Calf  Flakes 
lor  dry  feeding.  Saves  time,  work  and  cost.  Prove 
it  to  yourself. . .  geta  bag  at  your  dealer  today  1  • 
WRITE  for  Free  Book  "How  to  Raise  Belter  Calves'* 


distress  .......  666  Liquid  or  Tablets 

act  as  a  mild  Laxative  and  get  at 

Cold  Miseries  internally . •  • 

666  Nose  Drops  or  Salve  begins  to 
relieve  shiftiness  and  coughing  AT 
.  makes  it  easier  to  breathe. 
V  Works  Great  and  works  lust 
y'  Has  satisfied  millions. 

K'  Purest  drugs  yet  inexpensive 
compare  results 
Caution.  Use  only  as.  directed 


ONCE .  .  .  . 


t 


Animal  and  Poultry 
needs  for 


are  widely  recognized 


Livestock  and  poultry  needs  for  Iodine 
are  so  widely  recognized  that  most 
formula  feeds  today  contain  it. 


Iodine  serves  as  a  protection  against 
goiter  and  related  troubles.) 


The  quantity  of  Iodine’ needed  to 
supplement  a  ton  of  feed  is  very  small 
but  it  is  highly  important.  Be  sure  it 
is  in  the  feeds  you  buy.  It  probably^  is 
. . .  but  it  'paysjo  make  sure . ' 


I ©d ine  Educat i V n al 
Bureau,  Inc. 

221  North  la  Salle  St.,  Chicago  1, 111^ 
120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y 


EUROPEAN 

LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that 
provide  good  shade  quickly. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Kudzu  in  New  York  State 

Sixteen  years  ago,  to  be  exact  in 
the  January  7,  1928  issue,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  printed  information  about 
the  marvelous  kudzu  vine  and  the 
miracles  of  soil  improvement,  erosion¬ 
stopping,  and  forage-growing  that  it 
was  performing  South  of  the  Potomac, 
and  suggested  that  its  readers  procure 
a  few  plants  and  see  if  its  supposed 
practical  northern  limit  could  by  trial 
and  selection  be  extended  to  bless 
northern  agriculture,  too. 

Needing  more  pasturage,  we  decided 
to  act  upon  the  suggestion  and  a  few 
plants  were  bought  from  the  most 
northern  place  we  could  find,  some 
forgotten  place  in  Virginia.  A  three 
cornered  hillside  plot,  steep  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  plow  or  cultivate,  was  fitted  and 
furrowed  out  and  the  plants  set  by  an 
unskillful  and  very  pessimistic  farm¬ 
hand.  Not  many  of  the  plants  survived 
the  sketchy  planting  job,  and  I  never 
knew  just  how  much  the  climate  had 
to  do  with  the  relatively  few  plants 
which  did  live.  As  the  man  had  no 
faith  in  the  experiment,  he  could  never 
seem  to  find  time  to  cultivate  them, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  ever 
were  cultivated  at  all;  if  they  got  it 
once  they  were  more  fortunate  than  I 
remember  them  to  have  been.  In  a 
word,  neglect  was  ■  their  steady  lot. 
A  highway  bordered  the  uphill  side 
of  the  land,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant 
could  not  remember  when  any  work 
had  been  done  on  the  over-the-fence 
land  of  an  absentee  owner,  and  ferns, 
blackberries,  brush,  and  general  dis¬ 
order  reigned  there.  So,  if  a  wander¬ 
ing  runner  should  ever  be  able  to  reach 
and  root  over  there,  it  could  not  but 
be  a  blessing.  Climbing  vines  do  not 
run  downhill  as  readily  as  uphill,  so 
there  was  no  danger  of  their  running 
out  of  bounds  into  the  level  field  below. 

After  a  slow  and  hesitant  start,  a 
few  plants  pulled  through  and  gradu¬ 
ally  gathered  momentum,  and,  it 
seemed  rather  suddenly,  after  a  few 
years,  began  to  take  hold  and  ,go  places. 
And  from  then  on,  how  they  grew. 
They  measured  up  to  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  that  any  enthusiastic 
Southerner  ever  made,  crawling  over, 
but  never  winding  around,  everything 
around  the  triangle  where  it  was 
planted.  Small  trees  that  had  gotten 
started  while  the  kudzu  was  struggling 
to  get  acclimated,  simply  serve,  without 
visible  damage  to  them,  as  trellises  to 
support  the  conquering  kudzu;  and 
neither  drought  as  in  194,4,  nor  too 
much  rain,  as  in  1945,  seemed  to 
make  any  visible  difference  to  it.  It 
freezes  back  to  the  ground  each  Winter, 
then  starts  from  its  perennial  roots  in 
the  Spring  and  literally  runs  rapidly  in 
all  directions.  This  year  it  was  30  feet 
up  in  the  roadside  oaks,  flaunting  long 
streamers  decorated  with  blossoms  of 
very  fragrant  wisteria-like  flowers.  It 
has  long  been  grown  as  an  ornamental 
vine  in  warmer  climates,  and  it  rooted 
right  out  in  tracks  in  the  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment,  as  it  roots  wherever  the  nodes 
touch  the  ground;  while  only  the  whir¬ 
ring  wheels  of  traffic  kept  it  from 
crossing  the  road  and  starting  to  take 
over  the  field  on  the  other  side.  The 
leaves  look  like  especially  husky  bean 
leaves,  and  as  it  is  a  legume  it  en¬ 
riches  the  soil  both  from  nodules  on 
the  roots  and  the  decaying  leaf  duff. 

Men  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  stationed  in  New  Jersey  were 
here  last  November  to  take  colored 
slides  of  the  still  green  and  burgeoning 
kudzu  for  demonstration  purposes. 
They  said  they  had  been  much  jolted  to 
find  that  after  years  of  unsuccessful 
effort  to  get  experimental  plots  in 
various  Northern  localities  to  live 
through  the  Winter,  30  miles  north  of 
New  York  City  and  about  200  miles 
North  of  any  known  winter-hardy 
plantings,  there  is  a  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  planting  that  has  been  steadily 
wintering  in  safety  and  growing  with 
the  same  abandon  that  it  does  in  the 
South.  The  field  slopes  towards  the 
east,  and  standing  timber  and  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  shelter  it  from  the 
hardest  Northwest  winds,  but  our 
thermometer  touches  zero  every 
Winter,  and  it  has  reached  24  degrees 
below  zero  without  the  kudzu  showing 
any  noticeable  Winter  injury.  So  North¬ 
ern  farmers  may  take  heart. 

Edna  C.  Jones 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell  .  3.95 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  .  3.50 

Our  Shade  Trees, 


Xj<  A  .  A  V  X  li  ,  *  »  •••  ••«•••••••••  *J»Vv 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean  .  2.00 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1.50 

Herbs, 

Helen  N.  Webster  .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work  .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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MASTITIS 


ORDER  NOW 


Complete  Kit  $7,6° 
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Ivin's  MIIMU. 


Easy  to  use 
Treats  several  Cows 
Restores  milk  flow 
Saves  money 

Don’t  let  mastitis  (garget)  run  wild  in  your 
herd  to  rob  you  of  milk  profits!  Treat  cows 
promptly  by  injecting  Ward’s  Sulphol  (won¬ 
der-working  sulfanilimide  in  mineral  oil)  into 
infected  quarters.  Quick  .  .  .  simple  ...  and 
effective.  Ward’s  complete  kit  contains  two 
bottles  (500  c.c.)  of  Sulphol,  one  steel  Veteri¬ 
nary  syringe,  one  rustless  steel  teat  tube  and 
one  needle.  Prompt  treatment  is  most  effective! 
Have  this  kit  on  hand  for  treatment  the  in¬ 
stant  mastitis  strikes!  Just  one  cow  back  in 
production  pays  for  whole  kit  many  times 
over.  Send  your  order  today! 

Refills  of  Sulphol  ...  regular  size  bottle 
$2.00 — Two  for  $3.50.  Order  from  this  ad.  A 


WARD’S  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  « 

Box  528 H  ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA 

I  am  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $7.50 
for  which  send  me  Ward’s  Complete  Mastitis 
Control  Kit  described  above. 


L 


Name . 

Rural  Route. ; . 

Post  Office . 

My  dealer’s  name  is 


Now  ready  for  you  .  .  .  Our  New 
Catalogue  featuring  just  the  Farm 
Supplies  you’ve  been  wanting  .  .  . 

Poultry  Fencing,  Netting,  Turkey 
Wire,  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 
Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Fence 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 

Chain  Link  Fence,  Ornamental 
Fence,  Chestnut  Post  &  Rail  Fence, 

Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Rustic  Picket 
Fence,  Cedar  Posts.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog.  You’ll  be  mighty  glad  you 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.Y-35  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


STOP  1LEAKS 


STOPS 


WOOTHVX 
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Leaks  in  auto  radiators,  crank  and  gear 
cases,  in  heating,  plumbing  or  pumping 
systems  are  stopped  quickly  with 
Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  Apply  it 
like  putty.  Hardens  like  iron.  Seals 

cracks  in  farm  machinery,  tractors. 
Tightens  loose  parts.  Get  Smooth-On  at 
your  hardware  dealer  in  1%  oz.,  7  oz., 
and  larger  containers.  If  he  hasn’t  it, 
write  us.  1701717  REPAIR 

F  H.FjFj  HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  Dozens  of  practi¬ 
cal  repairs  you  can  make 
with  Smooth-On'.  Clear  di¬ 
rections.  170  diagrams. 
Write  today  to 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Commonipaw  Ave. ,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


XMASnua 

J  XKtn  PTow  14  million  t.rops  a  VA«r  aH5 


Wo  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Writ© 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 

Musser  Forests  Inc.  stopk-  price- ,i8t 


Indiana,  Penna. 
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DRIVING  FOR  MORE  MILK 

Your  drive  for  production  slows  down  need¬ 
lessly  when  preventable  udder  and  teat  trou¬ 
bles  pile  up.  Smooth  going  in  the  milk-works 
calls  for  Bag  Balm  when  trouble  threatens— 
for  quick  relief  and  healing  aid,  often  between 
milkings.  Never  be  without  this  lasting  lubri¬ 
cant  and  medication  for  tender  tissues.  Firm 
in  texture,  beneficial  for  massage  in  treating 
caked  bag,  and  economical  because  it  spreads 
right  and  stays  on.  At  drug  and  general  stores, 
60c  in  the  big  10-ounce  pre-war  tin. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Ine. 
Depf.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1946  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
6hortl  Therefore,  theearlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla. 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una - 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Order  NoWsfeApril 


Silo  materials,  under  present  chaotic  conditions, 
cannot  possibly  be  back  to  normal  supply  in  time 
for  this  season.  But  we  can  GUARANTEE— -to 
first  comers  —  a  few  hundred  White  Pine  Silos, 
built  with  HARDER.  QUALITY,  at  HARDER 
low  prices,  early  delivery.  Every  HARDER  con¬ 
struction  feature  in  these  silos  carries  the  HARDER 
guarantee. 

Protect  Yourself  —  Get 
your  order  in  Now  — 
don’t  delay  —  write.  State 
size  desired. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens, 
now  available  in  America. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new-not  shopworn,  full  refund  if  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with  bit  and 
reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  R.  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

The  apple  industry  in  general  is 
looking  forward  to  an  average  or  larger 
than  average  crop  in  1946.  The  Pacific 
region  of  the  Northwest  probably  does 
not  expect  to  exceed  their  full  crop  of 
1945.  Most  of  us  in  the  East  have  hac. 
an  opportunity  to  get  more  pruning 
done  than  in  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
That  should  help  in  spraying  thoroughly 
for  cleaner  fruit.  It  should  also  help 
greatly  in  growing  better  colored  ap¬ 
ples,  particularly  McIntosh. 

We  shall  have  available  more  new 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  particularly 
DDT.  We  must  use  discretion  in  its 
application,  and  not  go  hog-wild  be¬ 
cause  of  its  apparent  possibilities.  I; 
may  check  some  very  disastrous  in¬ 
sects,  but  in  turn  make  it  possible  for 
others  to  flourish  all  the  more.  And 
let’s  not  assume  that  DDT  is  the  cure- 
all  and  lose  sight  of  other  materials 
which  have  their  beneficial  qualities. 

Following  such  a  short  crop  and  very 
high  prices,  we  may  have  our  price 
ideas  too  high  in  the  Fall.  If  we  have 
a  normal  crop  throughout  the  United 
States  we  shall  need  to  begin  to  sell 
apples  from  the  beginning  of  the  har¬ 
vest  and  continue  to  sell  every  day 
thereafter  at  whatever  the  market  is 
at  the  time.  Following  that  program  is 
the  only  way  in  which  a  market  can 
strengthen  as  the  season  progresses. 
I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  a  period 
of  prosperity  with  high  buying  power. 
Our  costs,  particularly  labor,  will  be 
high,  but  efficient  operators  will  be 
able  to  operate  in  the  black. 

Connecticut  John  Lyman 


Inasmuch  as  indications  point  to  a 
large  crop  of  apples  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  m  1946,  it  would  seem  that  we 
growers  should  lay  plans  at  once  to 
secure  adequate  labor. 

Growers  have  been  advised  to  prune 
heavily  to  aid  in  spraying  and  at  the 
same  time  thin  off  some  of  the  fruit 
buds.  This  may  make  it  unnecessary  to 
fertilize  orchards  that  did  not  bear  in 
1945  and  had  a  good  application  of 
fertilizer  then.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward  to  using  DDT  in  dust  form  to 
simplify  the  spray  schedule  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  spray  burn. 
Labor  being  more  scarce  than  ever  we 
are  using  more  machinery  and  short 
cuts  to  get  the  work  done,  such  as 
brush  pushers  and  brush  burners.  With 
the  government  taking  so  many  steps 
to  control  and  steer  the  activities  of 
the  fruit  grower,  it  would  seem  that  he 
should  be  organized  to  deal  with  those 
government  agencies  as  never  before. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y.  Theodore  A.  Cross 


I  believe  that  1946  should  be  a  good 
year  for  fruit  growers  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  price  standpoint,  but  I 
believe  there  are  many  difficulties  ahead 
for  the  American  fruit  farmers,  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  adequate  labor  supply, 
and  of  necessary  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  due  to  strikes.  It  behooves  every 
farmer  to  order  his  parts  and  materials 
af  early  as  possible,  making  full  use 
of  his  old  equipment,  and  to  make 
every  effort  as  early  as  possible  to  see 
that  his  labor  supply  will  be  as  ade¬ 
quate  as  he  can  make  it. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.Y.  Alfred  G.  Lewis,  Jr. 


Healthier  Cows- Bigger  Production 

witna  CONCRETE 

DAIRY  BARN  FLOOR 


FREE. . . complete  instructions  for  concrete 
improvements  that  aid  food  production 


A  concrete  barn  floor  is  every¬ 
where  recognized  as  essential 
to  highest  dairy  efficiency  and 
productive  capacity.  Means 
healthier  cows.  Easy  to  clean 
and  disinfect.  Wear-proof,  rot- 
proof,  vermin-proof — inexpen¬ 
sive  and  easy  to  build. 

Concrete  is  the  lifetime,  fire- 


safe,  economical  way  to  build. 
If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor, 
ready-mixed  concrete  producer 
or  building  material  dealer. 

Let  us  help  you  by  sending 
free  booklet,  “Dairy  Farm 
Improvements  of  Concrete and 
booklets  on  other  subjects. 


- - — — Paste  coupon  on  a  postal  card  and  mail  today — — — — — - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Depf.  K3c-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Dept.  M3c-TO,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.’ 

Please  send  me  literature  on  subjects  checked. 

Name _ 

Address - - 

City - state. 

□  “Dairy  Improvements "  □  Milk  Houses  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks 

□  Granaries  □  Manure  Pits  □  Feeding  Floors 


O  Storage  Cellars 
□  Hog  Houses 


□  Poultry  Houses  □  Soil  Saving  Dams 


□  Silos 


Good  Grafting  Results 

For  grafting,  better  results  will  be 
obtained  by  using  one  year  old  scions 
of  three  buds  each.  The  taper  of  the 
scion  should  begin  just  below  the 
lower  bud.  If  should  be  a  little  wider 
on  the  outside.  When  set,  the  bud 
should  be  level  with  the  stock.  As  the 
cambium  layer  is  much  thicker  on  the 
stock  than  on  the  scion,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  both  cambium  layers  to 
meet  and  cross.  This  is  done  by  slightly 
toeing  in  the  lower  end  of  the  scion 
and  bringing  out  the  top.  It  would  be 
Detter  not  to  wax  scions  until  set. 
Good  wax  will  stick  closer  than  a 
brother.  To  prevent  it  sticking  to  the 
hands,  use  grease;  a  10  cent  bottle  of 
vaseline  will  be  handy.  Keep  the  hands 
clean  when  whittling  and  setting 
scions  by  using  a  large  clean  cloth. 

In  order  to  keep  the  tree  from  get¬ 
ting  too  tall,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  graft  into  two  inch  limbs.  These 
should  be  cleft  at  right  angles  and 
f<?ur  scions  used.  As  the  stock  of  this 
size  is  apt  to  pinch  the  scion  hard 
enough  to  prevent  the  flow  of  sap, 
wedges  about  the  size  of  the  scions 
should  first  be  put  in  the  centers  of 
the  clefts  and  cut  off  smooth.  The 
scions  should  be  clipped  when  they 
make  a  growth  of  a  foot  or  so,  to  in¬ 
duce  branching.  In  late  Summer  the 
wax  that  has  been  pushed  out  of  place 
by  the  new  growth,  should  be  pressed 
back  firmly. 

I  have  made  grafting  wax,  off  and 
on,  for  many  years,  and  the  best  for¬ 
mula  I  know  is:  four  pounds  resin,  two 
pounds  beeswax,  one  pound  tallow. 
For  best  results,  simmer  the  resin  and 
tallow  together  and  when  melted  add 
the  beeswax,  chopped  up  fine;  stir 
for  about  one-half  of  a  minute,  and 
pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  (If  the 
beeswax  gets  too  heated,  it  will  make 
hard  lumps).  When  cool  enough  to 
work,  grease  the  hands  and  pull  like 
molasses  candy.  If  made  into  sticks 
about  _  one  and  one-half  inches  thick 
and  six  inches  long  and  wrapped  in 
wax  paper,  it  will  be  easier  to  handle. 
Avoid  hot  applications  of  wax  as 
this  is  very  injurious.  e.  F. 


Far  Minor  CUTS,  GULLS,  CHAPPINGI 

CORONA 

,  ANTISEPTIC  OINTMENT 

I  Extra- rich,  toothlntr.  softoalntr.  Ideal  (or  masaage- 
(A  dally  "tmn  helper1*  to  house  and  barn. 


SINCE 

I  80S 


CORONA  MFG.  (#0.  Write  f or  rREE 
Box  dVDTH  XENTON,  O.  SAMPLE 


REDUCE  FIRE  HAZARD 

By  painting  roofs  with  '’SILVERHIDE”  aluminum 
paint.  Deflects  heat,  lowering  temperatures  in  hay¬ 
mows.  Excellent  for  dairy  rooms  and  equipment, 
silos  etc.  Send  us  your  orders  now. 

TUNG  OIL  PAINT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  0.  BOX  83,  ORANGEBURGH.  NEW  YORK 


I 


Made  by  the  Makers  of 


U.S.  ROYAL 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


#  "U.S."  Rubber  Arctics  are  leak- 
tested  under  water  by  internal 
air-pressure-— jus!  like  an  inner 
lobe.  Scientific-strength  com¬ 
pounds  at  points  of  stress- 
buckles  firmly  anchored. 


"U.S."  KNOWS  HOW  TO  MAKE  BOOTSI 
Over  100  years  of  science,  craftsmanship 
and  experience  mould  "U.S."  Footwear  for 
the  Farm— to  make  it  more  comfortable, 
longer  wearing,  really  fit  the  job. 


Reg.  b\.S.  rut. 'Off. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CDMPANY 

1 230  Avenue  of  the  Americas  •  Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal ."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOWTO 


PUT  YOUR  TRACTOR  IN 


SHAPE 


For  spring  land  summer  work 


First,  get  after  dirt  in  the  crank¬ 
case.  Dirt  in  the  oil  supply  is  abrasive, 
w  ears  out  vital  engine  parts  in  a  hurry. 

Drain  out  the  old  oil  and  flush  with 
Gulf’s  Crankcase  Cleaning  Oil. 

Then,  fill  with  Gulflube  Motor  Oil. 
Gulflube  is  Multi-sol  processed,  a 
modern  refining  method  which  re¬ 
moves  carbon-  and  sludge -forming 
elements.  It  gives  a  motor  thorough, 
long-lasting  protection. 


Tractor  gears  really  take  a  beating. 
So  start  the  busy  season  with  fresh 
lubricant  in  all  gear  housings. 

Drain  the  old  lubricant,  then  fill 
the  housing  with  Crankcase  Cleaning 
Oil  and  run  the  tractor  briefly  to  wash 
out  the  case..  Drain  thoroughly  and 
then  fill  with  Gulf  Transgear  Lubri¬ 
cant  E.P.  Grade  140  is  right  for  most 
tractors  for  summer. 

This  lubricant  is  made  to  furnish  a 
tough,  long-lasting  lubricating  film  on 
gear  teeth  operating  under  heavy 
loads.  It  won’t  foam  or  break  down 
when  the  going  is  tough. 


Tractor  chassis  bearings  need  a  lu¬ 
bricant  that  will  stay  put  under  all 
weather  and  work  conditions. 

So  lubricate  them  with  Gulflex 
Chassis  Lubricant.  This  lubricant 
won’t  wash  out,  and  it  won’t  melt 
and  run  when  it’s  hot. 

Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  comes  in 
two  grades,  S  and  W,  for  summer  and 
winter  use. 

For  a  thorough  job,  you’ll  want 
these  Gulf  Specialized  Lubricants, too: 
Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease  •  Gulf 
Electric  Motor  Oil  •  Gulflex  Water¬ 
proof  Grease  •  Gulflex  Universal 
Joint  Lubricant. 


Get  these  specialized  Gulf  Farm  Lubri¬ 
cants  plus  Gulf  Gasoline,  Gulf  Kerosene, 
and  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  from  your 
Good  Gulf  man. 


Annual  Flowers 

The  term  “annual”  is  so  well  under¬ 
stood  by  everyone  who  has  a  garden, 
or  knows  anything  whatever  about 
flowers  that  it  would  be  presumption 
to  attempt  to  define  it,  even  though 
some  plants  not  strictly  of  annual 
duration  are  generally  included.  But 
not  every  grower  of  annuals  realizes 
for  what  a  wide  variety  of  purposes 
they  may  be  used.  For  masses  of  cool 
or  brilliant  color  in  the  garden;  for 
cut  flowers  of  all  shades  for  indoor 
decoration;  for  something  to  fill  in 
those  gaps  left  in  the  borders  after  the 
early  herbaceous  plants  have  died 
down,  annuals  provide  the  answer. 
When  possession  of  a  new  home  is 
taken  so  late  in  Sprng  that  there  is 
no  time  to  undertake  the  permanent 
planting,  but  the  garden,  nevertheless, 
must  be  made  to  look  presentable  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  one  automatically 
turns  to  annuals  knowing  full  well  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  feel  apolo¬ 
getic  for  its  apperance. 

Some  annuals  are  excellent  as  pot 
plants  or  for  window  boxes,  some  are 
tall  enough  to  form  temporary  screens, 
and  others  are  sufficiently  small  to 
form  appropriate  edgings  to  beds  or 
walks.  It  would  be  possible  to  extend 
this  enumeration  of  their  various  uses, 
but  their  value  for  other  purposes  will 
suggest  itself  to  individual  needs.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  annuals  are  easy 
to  grow  though,  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  wide  selection  now  to  be  found 
in  any  good  seed  catalogue,  some  have 
very  definite  preferences  as  to  ex¬ 
posure  and  moisture  requirements.  The 
majority,  however,  like  the  sun.  And 
again,  because  some  of  them  do  not 
reach  the  flowering  stage  for  several 
weeks  or  months  after  the  seed  is  sown, 


bed,  a  dressing  of  complete  fertilizer 
at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  pounds  per 
100  square  feet  may  be  scattered  over 
the  surface  and  raked  in.  This  should 
be  done  at  least  a  week  before  seed¬ 
ing.  Except  in  alkaline  soils,  lime  in 
the  form  of  ground  limestone  or  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  applied  every  four  or  five 
years  will  be  beneficial,  particularly 
where  manure  or  compost  is  used 
regularly.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
seed  sowing.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
people  make  the  mistake  of  taking  the 
seeds  to  the  garden  and  sowing  a 
patch  of  one  thing  here,  and  a  patch 
of  something  else  there,  without  any 
serious  thought  to  the  effect  that  will 
be  produced  when  the  various  kinds 
bloom.  The  proper  time  to  decide  where 
each  shall  go  is  soon  after  the  seed 
catalogues  arrive,  for  there  is  time  then, 
when  weather  conditions  make  work 
outside  impossible,  to  plan  properly. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  measure  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  areas  to  be 
planted,  whether  it  be  a  whole  border 
or  only  certain  areas  in  mixed  herbace¬ 
ous  and  annual  borders.  Make  a  sketch 
of  these  areas  on  paper,  and  from  the 
catalogues  decide  which  annuals  you 
wish  to  grow,  indicate  on  the  plan 
where  each  is  to  go,  and  the  size  of 
the  patch  of  each  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  effect  you  desire.  Presumably, 
most  garden  makers  will  wish  to  add 
some  of  the  more  tender  sorts  that 
must,  as  previously  suggested,  be  raised 
at  home  or  purchased  when  there  is 
no  further  danger  from  frost.  When 
making  the  paper  plan  it  is  best  to 
include  the  areas  these  will  occupy, 
though  it  will  be  several  weeks  after 
the  first  outdoor  sowings  before  these 
less  hardy  ones  can  safely  be  set  out. 

Frequently  there  is  no  occasion  to 
rush  the  sowing  of  annuals.  This  is 


Photo — N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden 

The  Nancy  Copeland,  one  of  the  favorite  chrysanthemums  in  the  border  of  100 
varieties  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 


or  because  they  are  not  suited  to  cool 
weather  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  seedlings  under  artificial  con¬ 
ditions  previous  to  planting  them  in 
the  open  ground. 

In,  their  cultivation  in  the  garden, 
it  is  probable  that  the  two  most  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  unsatisfactory  results 
are  insufficient  soil  preparation  and  seed 
of  poor  quality,  and  of  these  two,  poor 
soil  preparation  is  the  more  usual  rea¬ 
son  for  stunted  plants  which  blossom 
prematurely  and,  much  before  their 
normal  time,  leave  unsightly  patches  in 
the  border  as  they  develop  their  seeds 
and  die.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  still  people  who  believe  that 
little  more  preparation  is  needed  than 
to  rake  off  the  trash  left  from  the 
previous  year  before  re-sowing.  Where 
a  border  is  devoted  to  annuals,  it  should 
be  dug  over  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring. 
Fall  preparation  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
the  soil  is  turned  up  to  Winter  weather, 
and  there  is  always  more  than  enough 
work  that  can  only  be  done  in  Spring. 
There  is  generally  ample  time  for 
digging  in  the  Fall  after  the  last  flowers 
are  destroyed  by  frost,  but  before  the 
ground  freezes  hard.  However,  if  for 
any  reason  Spring  digging  seems  more 
desirable,  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 
A  moderate  dressing  of  manure  should 
be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  be  turned  under  as  digging  proceeds. 
When  manure  cannot  be  obtained  every 
year,  a  rather  heavier  application 
should  be  given  every  second  or  third 
year.  The  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  its  use  are  obvious  in  the  greater 
vigor  and  floriferousness  of  the  plants, 
and  in  the  longer  periods  for  which  they 
will  stand  without  artificial  watering 
during  dry  weather.  Compost,  made 
from  garden  trash  and  fallen  leaves  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  year,  provides 
a  very  good  substitute  for  manure.  If 
digging  is  done  in  the  Fall,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  lay  the  surface  up  in  ridges 
in  order  to  expose  a  greater  area  and 
to  prevent  run-off. 

In  the  Spring  when  the  ground  is  in 
fit  condition  to  work  down  to  a  seed 


so  when  they  are  grown  in  borders 
containing  perenials  as  the  great  value 
of  the  annual  flowers,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  is  to  provide  color  after  many 
of  the  former  have  passed  their  peak 
of  beauty.  However,  some  of  the  hardy 
annuals  "prefer  the  cooler  weather  of 
early  Spring  in  which  to  grow.  In  re¬ 
gions  where  the  Summers  are  cool 
enough  for  sweet  peas,  it  is  probably 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  seed  should 
go  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  worked.  Also,  a  layer  of  manure 
that  is  spread  18  inches  or  more  below 
the  surface  will  be  of  great  help  in 
feeding  the  plants  and  keeping  the 
roots  cool. 

Some  annuals  that  may  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  ground  conditions  permit 
are  Shirley  poppies,  single  or  double, 
which  must  be  sown  early  for  best 
results,  even  on  top  of  a  late  snow 
if  you  choose;  sweet  alyssum;  corn¬ 
flower  (use  either  the  double  flowered, 
or  the  dwarf  Jubilee  Gem) ;  annua’ 
larkspur;  candytuft,  pink,  red,  o. 
lavender,  in  additiop  to  white;  scarlet 
flax;  California  poppy  (Eschscholtzia) , 
double  or  single;  and  for  that  dry, 
sandy  spot,  the  always  satisfying 
portulaca.  Later,  when  there  is  little 
probability  of  frost,  a  great  number 
of  kinds  may  be  sown.  These  include 
mignonette;  annual  chrysanthemum; 
spider  flower;  four  o’clock;  nasturtium, 
double  or  single  in  a  range  of  shades; 
pincushion  flower  (Scabiosa),  well 
worth  trying,  but  not  always  a  success; 
annual  coreopsis;  Chinese  forget-me- 
not  (Cynoglossum) ;  annual  pinks;  toad¬ 
flax;  sweet  sultans;  annual  phlox, 
showy,  and  most  satisfactory;  Summer 
cypress  (Kochia),  for  its  bright  green 
foliage  in  Summer,  red  in  Fall;  annual 
sunflower;  and  pot  marigold. 

To  these  must  be  added  tender  kinds 
and  those  requiring  a  long  period  of 
growth  before  flowering.  Many  home 
gardeners  have  developed  great  skill 
in  raising  these  in  the  house,  or  on  a 
hotbed  heated  with  manure  or  electri¬ 
city.  In  the  house  or  hotbed  sowings 
may  be  made  in  March  or  'early  April, 
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but  this  depends  upon  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  grown.  Stocky,  sturdy 
plants  are  much  more  desirable  than 
spindly,  weak  ones,  that  frequently  re¬ 
sult  from  sowing  too  early  in  the 
season.  Plants  grown  with  any  kind 
of  artificial  heat  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off  before  they  are  planted 
in  the  open,  which  should  not  be  until 
after  the  last  date  on  which  frost 
may  be  expected.  Into  this  group  go, 
ageratum;  petunia;  aster,  choose  wilt 
resistant  varieties;  snapdragon,  select 
rust  resistant  kinds;  celosia,  plumed, 
crested,  or  tufted;  verbena;  zinnia,  the 
shaggy  flowers  of  the  Fantasy  type 
should  be  tried;  cosmos,  the  tall  grow¬ 
ing  variety  Dazzler  is  striking;  flowering 
tobacco,  particularly  Crimson  Bedder; 
salvia;  balsam;  and  salpiglossis.  Some 
other  annuals  less  frequently  seen  but 
worth  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  to  test 
their  suitability  to  your  conditions  are, 
Clarkia,  beautiful  when  it  is  good; 
Browallia  speciosa  major;  Gilia; 
Sanvitalia,  resembles  a  creeping  zinnia; 
Dimorphotheca;  Swan  River  daisy 
(Brachycome) ,  a  neat  little  edging 
plant;  Nemesia;  cigar  plant  (Cuphea); 
Hunnemannia;  Gomphrena,  one  of  the 
everlasting  flowers;  and  Torenia. 

Some  annuals  resent  root  disturbance, 
and  therefore  are  difficult  to  transplant 
unless  raised  in  individual  plant  pots 
or  very  carefully  lifted  with  a  ball  of 
soil  attached  to  the  roots  of  each.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to 
sow  these  kinds  where  they  are  to 
bloom,  and  later  the  surplus  plants  may 
be  pulled  up  and  destroyed.  To  be 
treated  in  this  way  are  larkspurs,  all 
kinds  of  poppy,  sweet  sultan,  mignon¬ 
ette,  lupin,  and  Hunnemannia.  When 
seedlings  are  raised  in  the  house  or 
hotbed  they  should,  of  course,  be  lifted 
from  the  boxes  or  bed  in  which  they 
have  been  growing  with  a  ball-  of  soil. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  sow 
seeds  outdoors  until  the  soil  can  be 
raked  down  to  a  fine,  crumbly  surface, 
and  infinite  pains  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  covering  them  too  deeply.  It  is 
probable  that  more  seed  is  wasted  by 
being  planted  too  deep,  so  that  the 
seedlings  never  have  a  chance  to  reach 
the  surface,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Another  mistake  is  in  seeding  too 
thickly,  and  consequently  too  many 
young  plants  must  be  thinned  out  later, 
for  if  all,  or  most  of  them,  are  allowed 
to  remain,  they  cannot  possibly  develop 
to  normal  size,  and  the  usual  tendency 
is  to  let  all  of  them  grow  and  bloom. 
When  very  small  seeds  are  to  be  sown 
in  the  border,  they  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  with  several  times  their  bulk 
of  fine,  dry  sand  or  soil  to  aid  in  a 
more  even  distribution.  Larger  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  two  sets  of  lines  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  across  the 
area  each  kind  of  seed  is  to  occupy. 
But  the  lines  must  not  be  farther  apart 
than  the  mature  plants  should  stand 
when  correctly  spaced.  This  is  more 
economical  of  seed  than  broadcasting 
over  he  whole  area,  and  there  will  be 
less  thinning  out  to  do. 

In  Summer  when  watering  becomes 
necessary,  the  soil  should  be  given  a 
thorough  soaking  about  once  a  week. 
A  mere  sprinkling  of  the  plants  and 
moistening  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  detrimental  by  encouraging  the  roots 
to  come  up  towards  the  moisture, 
where,  in  all  probability  they  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  heat  of  succeeding 
days.  A  constant  watch  should  be  kept 
for  insect  injury,  and  immediately  on 
its  appearance  measures  must  be  taken 
to  destroy  the  pests  causing  it.  Black 
Leaf  40,  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  gallon 
of  water  with  the  addition  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soap  flakes,  will  take  care 
of  aphids,  or  plant  lice.  For  various 
insects  which  actually  eat  the  foliage  a 
rotenone  or  pyrethrum  preparation 
used  according  to  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  will  usually  be  found 
efficient.  J.  H.  Beale 

New  York 


When  Spring  Comes  to  the 
Orchard 

(Continued  from  page  234) 
to  be  extremely  costly. 

If  your  fruit  trees  bloom  heavily 
and  if  weather  conditions  during  the 
bloom  are  favorable  for  suitable 
pollination,  it  is  likely  that  the  fruit 
growers  in  the  Northeast  may  have  one 
of  the  most  critical  fruit  thinning  prob¬ 
lems  in  June  and  July  they  have  ever 
experienced.  With  prospects  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  labor  shortage  for  the  1946  sea¬ 
son,  it  would  seem  wise  for  growers  to 
consider  the  use  of  one  of  the  blossom 
removal  sprays,  especially  if  they  have 
had  some  experience  with  them. 

Blossom  +hinning  not  only  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  and 
effective  ways  to  thin  fruit,  but  it  also 
does  the  thinning  early  enough  to  have 
a  definite  effect  upon  fruit  bud  forma¬ 
tion  for  the  following  season.  Even 
varieties  like  McIntosh,  if  allowed  to 
overbear  with  an  extremely  heavy 
crop  in  1946,  can  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  fruit  bud  set  for  1947. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  prevent  what 
may  be  alternate  bearing  in  orchards, 
by  the  proper  use  of  blossom  removal 
sprays  in  1946.  Best  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  a  combination  of  blos¬ 
som  removal  sprays  and  hand  thinning, 
where  the  sprays  remove  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  apples  that  shold  be 
thinned.  Then  the  hand  thinning  would 
be  a  relatively  easy  and  inexpensive 
task. 


Farm  and  Home  Special 

Eight  Cars  of  New  Ideas! 


*  I  'HIS  April,  the  Farm  and  Home 
~  Special  ...  an  agricultural  demonstra¬ 
tion  train  operated  by  New  York  Central  in 
cooperation  with  Cornell  University  .  .  . 
brings  the  latest  word  in  agricultural  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  farming  communities  of 
New  York  State.  Note  in  box  the  date  and 
time  of  the  exhibit  stop  nearest  to  you.  Plan 
to  visit  this  trainload  of  new  ideas  for  better 
farming  and  better  farm  living. 

TWO  HOME  CARS.  Model  Tenant  House— Pic¬ 
ture  Story  of  Remodeled  Farm  Home— Exhibits 
of  Repair  Material  and  Methods— Efficient  Use 
of  Storage  Space  with  Cupboards. 

TWO  HAY  CARS.  See  the  new  Truck-Mounted 
Buck  Rake  and  Long  Hay  Blower— Field  and 
Barn  Hay  Elevators— Picture  and  Cost-Chart 
Comparisons  of  Haymaking  Methods. 

DAIRY-LIVESTOCK  CAR.  Modern  Dairy  Barn 
Plans — Advanced  Milking  Methods — Curing  Sys¬ 
tem  for  Grain  and  Silage,  showing  Flu  Arrange¬ 
ments— Exhibits  on  Fall  Milk  Shortage— Labor 
Saving  Machinery— Pictures  and  Charts  on  Feed¬ 
ing,  Breeding  and  Artificial  Insemination. 

POULTRY  CAR.  Automatic  Watering  Equipment 
— Labor  Saving  Pen  Arrangements — Modern 
Poultry  House  Ventilation— New  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment. 

OTHER  FARM  CARS.  Model  Home  Vegetable 
Storage — Wheat  Control  Exhibit — Fertilizing 
Tomato  Seedlings — Exhibits  of  New  Varieties  of 
Potatoes  and  Other  Vegetables,  with  Seed  In¬ 
formation —  Retarding  Sprout  Growth  in  Pota¬ 
toes  and  Other  Root  Crops — Potato  Fertilizing 
Methods — and  Many  Other  Features. 


5£f  IT  HERE  at  these  stops: 

SYRACUSE  . April  1, 1  P.M.-6  P.M. 

AUBURN  . April  2,  9  A.M. 

GENEVA . April  2, 1:30  P.M. 

CANANDAIGUA  .  .April  2,  7  P.M. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  April  3, 9  A.M. 

LYONS  . April  3,1:30  P.M. 

ONEIDA . April  3,  7  P.M. 

UTICA . April  4, 9  A.M. 

HERKIMER . April  4,  1:30  P.M. 

FONDA . April  4,  7  P.M. 

SCHENECTADY  .  .  .April  5,  9  A.M. 

ALBANY . April  5,  1:30  P.M. 

HUDSON . April  6, 9  A.M. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  .  .April  6, 1:30  P  l.I. 

NEWBURGH . April  8, 9  A.M. 

KINGSTON . April  8, 1:30  P.M. 

MALONE . April  9,  9  A.M. 

POTSDAM . April  9, 1:30  P.M. 

.GOUVERNEUR  ..  .April  9, 7  P.M. 

LOWVILLE . April  10,  9  A.M. 

WATERTOWN  .  .  .  .April  10, 1:30  P.M. 

OSWEGO . April  10,  7:30  P.M. 

BROCKPORT . April  11,  9  A.M. 

ALBION  . April  11, 1:30  P.M. 

LOCKPORT . April  11,  7P.M. 

BATAVIA . April  12,  9  A.M. 

DEPEW . April  12, 1:30  P.M. 

SILVER  CREEK ....  April  13,  9  A.M. 
WESTFIELD . April  13, 1 :30  P.M. 


For  Further  Details,  Write 
Agricultural  Relations  Department 
New  York  Central  System,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  . 

Central 

SYSTEM 


t  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

The  Water  Level  Route-Serving  the  Land  of  Shorter  Hauls  to  Bigger  Markets. 


LOWTHER  SAW 

The  New  One-Man 
Portable  Power  Saw 

Stuxdy  •  £aoy  to  "Koc 


Fells  Trees 
Cuts  Brush  • 


’  Bucks  Logs 
Trims  limbs 


Write  for  FREE  Circular  C 

RICHARD  EAMES  &  CO. 

21  West  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


Best  from  All.  ANGLES.  For  Grass' 
Silage,  Hay  Chopping.  Ensilage  Cutting- 

speedy,  efficient.  Unlike  any  other  I  Exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Simple, 
trouble  -  free.  Ask  for 
FREE  Catalog. 
BUZZARD  MFG.  CO. 
(Since  1874) 
Canton  -2,  Ohio 

CU  A  I  M  C  Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 

n  1  lx  w  Write  for  circular.  Give  sizes. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


SOYS 


‘LINCOLN’’ 

New  yellow  type  soy  beans,  high 
oil  content.  Heavy  yielder.  Inves¬ 
tigate.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

A. H. Hoffman,  Inc., Box  33G, Landisville,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  l30ArchSt.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

MUSKRATS 

In  good  demand.  Ship  your  raw  furs,  you  will 
receive  highest  market  price.  Prices  Quoted. 

BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  West  29th  St.,  -  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

DOUBLE  FRENCH 
LILACS 

and  other  lovely  shrubs, 
trees  and  flowering  vines. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.V. 
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J  Farm  Repair  Shop 


Rigging  a  Well  Driver 

I  am  going  to  drive  a  well  and 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  give  me  a  rough  sketch  of  how 
to  rig  a  driving  outfit  for  a  well. 

New  Hampshire  g.  g. 

This  rough  sketch  will  illustrate  the 
easiest  outfit  for  a  single  man  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  driving  a  well  point.  A  drive 
block  of  hard  wood,  perhaps  eight 


goes  inside  the  pipe  through  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  drive  cap. 


Size  of  Plow  Bottoms 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions 
about  plows.  How  can  I  measure  my 
plow  to  find  out  whether  it  is  12  or 
14  inch;  one  horse  or  two  horse?  What 
are  eveners?  j.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey 

There  is  no  exact  measurement  that 
can  be  taken  on  a  walking  plow  bottom 
to  determine  the  width  of  furrow  slice 
that  it  is  supposed  to  cut.  An  experi¬ 
enced  plowman  can  through  trial  de¬ 
termine  the  width  of  furrow  slice  that 
the  plow  will  turn  properly.  The 
length  of  the  share  and  the  breadth  of 
the  moldboard  vary  according  to  the 
design  of  plow  bottoms  so  that  one 
12-inch  plow  bottom  may  measure  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  another  14- 
inch  model.  One  can  of  course  deter¬ 
mine  from  the  manufacturer  the  size 
of  the  plow  bottom  by  sending  in  the 
parts  number  of  the  share  or  the  parts 
number  of  the  moldboard. 

In  general,  the  size  of  plow  bottom 
for  a  single  horse  should  not  be  over 
a  seven-inch  cut  and  for  two  horses 
the  cut  should  not  exceed  14  inches.  A 
one  horse  walking  plow  usually  has  a 
horizontal  clevis  that  can  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  horse  can  walk  either  in 
the  furrow  or  alongside  the  furrow  as 
desired.  The  handles  on  a  one  horse 
plow  are  much  closer  together  (under 
two  feet)  than  the  handles  of  a  two 
horse  plow. 

A  single  horse  pulls  the  plow  with 
the  traces  of  the  harness  attached  to  a 
singletree.  If  two  horses  are  used  two 
singletrees  are  attached  to  an  evener. 
The  evener  divides  the  load  and  spaces 
the  horses.  The  plow  is  hitched  to  the 
center  of  the  evener. 


Fertilizer  Plow  Attachment 

Several  farm  implement  companies 
sell  an  attachment  for  gang  plows  for 
the  purpose  of  deep  placement  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Why  is  such  an  attachment 
used  and  is  it  worthwhile?  Why  can¬ 
not  the  fertilizer  be  broadcast  before 
plowing  for  the  same  effect?  a.  m. 

New  York 

The  attachment  for  tractor  drawn 
plows  that  you  refer  to  is  used  to  place 
fertilizer  in  narrow  bands  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  Deep  placement 
of  fertilizer  is  often  worthwhile  to  en¬ 
courage  root  systems  to  penetrate  and 
seek  their  food  at  lower  depths  where 
more  moisture  is  available.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  however,  the  placement  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  bands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  is  done  so  that  the  fertilizer 
will  not  become  mixed  with  the  soil 
through  harrowing,  and  so  that  it  will 
be  available  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  for  such  crops  as  grass,  alfalfa, 
clover,  and  other  perennials.  When  soil 
is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  fertilizer, 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  will  quickly  re¬ 
act  with  the  fertilizer,  making  it  solu¬ 
ble  and  a  large  amount  leaches  away. 
When  the  fertilizer  is  placed  in  a  band 
and  left  undisturbed,  only  the  outer 
surface  of  the  band  of  fertilizer  is  in 
contact  with  soil  and  the  chemical  re¬ 
actions  are  slowed  up.  Thus  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  last  over  a  longer  period 
of  time. 


Lightning  Rod  Insulators 

Are  insulators  necessary  or  desirable 
to  hold  lightning  rod  cables  out  of 
contact  with  the  roof  or  side  of  a 
building?  G.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  attempt  to  keep  lightning  rod  cables 
out  of  contact  with  the  building.  Jn 
fact,  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  do 
so.  Should  lightning  actually  strike  the 
arrestor  or  cable,  there  is  n<p  insulation 
that  would  confine  such  high  voltage 
to  the  cable.  If  the  current  should  de¬ 
cide  to  jump  a  gap  between  cable  and 
building,  the  electric  arc /might  ignite 
the  building,  whereas  if  the  cable  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  building,  the 
possibility  of  an  electric  arc  is  reduced. 

In  placing  the  cable,  choose  the  short¬ 
est  path  from  arrestor  to  the  ground 
and  make  only  very  gradual  bends  in 
the  cable  as  the  current  tends  to 
jump  off  at  sharp  bends.  The  cable 
should  be  well  grounded  by  a  ground 
rod  that  reaches  permanently  moist 
earth  which  in  some  sections  may  be 
more  than  15  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  w.  M.  F. 


M.  G.  Rains 


M.  G.  Kains,  nationally  known 
horticulturist  and  author,  died  on 
February  25  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  Suffern,  N.  Y.  He  was  77 
years  of  age. 

Born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  Mr.  Kains 
was  graduated  from  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  1895  and  later  ob¬ 
tained  degrees  at  Cornell.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  few  years  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  then 
took  to  writing  on  horticultural  and 
garden  subjects.  Later,  from  1914  to 
1916,  he  was  head  of  the  Horticulture 
Department  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Kains 
was  a  regular  and  valued  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  He  has  had  27  books  published, 
his  most  recent,  “Five  Acres  and  In¬ 
dependence,”  having  become  a  widely 
read  “best  seller.”  He  continued  active 
in  experimental  work  on  his  Rockland 
County  farm  until  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Mr.  Kains  leaves  surviving  two  sons, 
Stanley  Kains,  of  Pomona,  N.  Y.,  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  Maurice  E.  Kains, 
of  Los  Angeles;  and  a  brother,  Douglas 
Kains  of  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


Milk  Subsidy  Continued 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  announced  that 
the  dairy  production  payment  program, 
generally  known  as  the  milk  subsidy, 
which  was  scheduled  to  end  on  March 
31,  will  be  continued  through  June  30. 
Rates  for  the  April-June  period  will 
be  the  same  as  those  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  last  year. 

This  means  that  for  April  1946,  70 
cents  a  cwt.  will  be  paid  to  New  York 
pool  producers  living  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  and  also  to 
all  New  York  dairymen  delivering  to 
up-State  markets;  and  80  cents  to  New 
York  dairy  producers  living  in  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
During  May  and  June,  payments  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  a  cwt.  to 
the  first  group  and  45  cents  a  cwt.  to 
the  second  group. 


.  .  .  is  your  equipment  ready? 


It’s  time  to  change  the  oil  in  your  tractor,  truck,  family  car,  and  stationary 
engine.  Buy  Penn-Rad  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  motor  oil.  Independent  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  rated  Penn-Rad  ahead  of  seven  leading  brands  for  the  ability 

to  flow  freely  despite  temperature  changes. 

Economically  priced  at  less  than  20 ft  a  quart 
in  5  gallon  steel  drums ...  Penn-Rad  saves  money 
. . .  gives  thorough  lubrication  . . .  holds  its  body 
...will  not  thin  out.  When  the  drum  is  finally 
empty  ... .  it’s  an  all-round  utility  pail  with  a 
dozen  uses  around  the  farm. 


Also  available  in  o  no  quart  and  ton  quart  eons.  On 
sale  at  grocery,  auto  accessory  and  hardware  stores . 


The  EXTRA  HAND 

for  your  Haying 


IRELAND  Farm  HOIST 

Saves  half  your  time 

Replaces  tractor  or  team  for 
unloading.  2  H.  P.  motor  or 
tractor  pulley  lifts  up  to  A 
ton  40  feet  per  minute.  Lim¬ 
ited  production  . . .  order  now. 

See  your  DEALER  or  write  for 
full  information. 

BENNETT- 1  RELAND  INC. 
346  Boyd  Street,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  MUSCAT 
GRAPES 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters 
of  immense  size,  up  to  2  lbs. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


But  it’s  easy  to  guard  against  it! 


\ 


MIC0  protects  against  loss  of  profit  resulting 
from  a  deficiency  of  minerals  in  the  dairy  ration 


Outright  mineral  deficiencies  are  not 
often  encountered,  but  nutritionists 
have  found  that  " borderline ”  cases  are 
not  uncommon. 

MICO  costs  such  a  trifling  amount 
that  no  dairyman  can  afford  to  be 


without  its  protection  against  profit¬ 
cutting  deficiencies  of  the  essential 
mineral  elements — 

COBALT  Iodine  Copper 
Manganese  Iron  CALCIUM 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  feed  con¬ 
taining  MICO. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  -Box  1 2  6M,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


GRINDING  COST  A 
IOT, 


SURE  DOES,  BILL, 
'CAUSE  FLYWHEEL 
MOMENTUM  MAKES 
IT  */3  FASTER 


YOUR  RED  HED 
CUTS  YOUR  FEED 


►  Yes,  farmers  have  found  a  new  low-cost  way  to 
make  4  bushels  of  feed  equal  5  of  unground  feed 
in  meat  or  milk  production.  They  do  it  with  the 
new  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill.  The  way  its 
Super  Flywheel  Momentum  sends  those  sturdy 
hammers  tearing  around  at  three  miles  a  minute  is 
really  something.  And  talk  about  grinding  power 
—those  hammers  strike  80  to  280  twelve-ton  feed- 
smashing  blows  every  second ! 


You  never  be¬ 
fore  saw  any¬ 
thing  to  equal 
that  collector 
assembly  .  .  . 
made  of  non¬ 
sparking,  rust¬ 
proof  alumi¬ 
num.  Tough  as 


a  fighting  bulldog,  swift  as  a  greyhound  is  this 
precision-built  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill.  At 
the  first  possible  moment,  go  see  it  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  and  also  see  its  interesting  “pal,”  the  new 
Harvey  Red  Hed  Corn  Sheller  with  quick,  triple¬ 
action  KernOlizeR.  In  the  meantime,  fill  out  and 
send  that  coupon  now! 


Harvey  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  144,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  full  description  of  your  Red  Hed 
Hammer  Mills,  showing  how  Flywheel  Momen¬ 
tum,  patented  hammers  and  other  mechanical 
improvements  grind  feed  faster  and  increase 
earnings. 


Address  .  . . 

Town..  _ 

My  dealer’s  name  is _ 

-  R-F.D.  ..State 

Address _ 

l  am  farming _ 

For  Corn  Sheller  facts,  check  here. 


Available  for  Farmall 
Models  H  and  M,  Allis- 
Challners  WC  and  RC, 
Oliver  70.  John  Deere  A, 
AN,  ANH.  B,  BN.  BNH; 
Minneapolis-Moline  RTU, 
ZTU  and  UTU;  Massey- 
Harris  101  JR.  and  SR. 


loads  MANURE,  GRAIN,  SAND,  GRAVEL, 
EARTH  and  Other  Bulk  Materials 


Simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Loads  2  loads 
per  minute;  lifts  full  load  to  height  of  8  feet; 
quickly  attached  or  detached  without  altering 
tractor;  operates  from  tractor  seat;  assures 
Clear  Vision  at  all  times  .  .  .  saves  work  of 
many  men.  Your  first  cost  is  the  last  cost. 


Bulldozer,  Sweeprake,  Hay¬ 
stacker  and  Snowplow  attach¬ 
ments  available  for  all  models. 
See  your  Dealer  or  writ© 


OTTAWA  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
Dept.  RN6  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Illustrated 
folder  on 
request* 


LANTZ 


REG.  u.  S.  PAT  orr 


FLEXIBLE-GRAPPLE 

HAY  FORK 


For  25  year*  America's  greatest  bay 
fork.  Imitated  but  never  equalled.  Now 
improved — better  than  ever. 

Gives  You  All  These  Advantages 

1-Exclusive  positive-action 
head.  2-No  tripping  trouble — 
never  sticks,  never  lets  go  until 
tripped.  3-Safer  for  man  and 
i  rack.  4-Greatest  hay-holding 
compression.  5-Cleans  off  rack. 
6-Handles  loose  or 
baled  hay.  7-A  boy 
can  operate  it.  8-Bet¬ 
ter  design,  finer  steel. 

Now  ia  the  time  to  order 
from  your  dealer.  The  de¬ 
mand  ia  tremendous. 

,  We  also  manufacture  the 
famous  LANTZ  KUTTER-jj 
KOLTER,  helps  fight  corn 
borer,  aida  (a  moldboard 
plow  to  cut  through  and 
turn  under  trash.  Saves 
time.  Writ « today  for  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  FC-1 50  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Brown  Swiss  Dairy  Cattle 

Switzerland  is  famous  for  many 
things,  but  nothing  has  brought  her 
more  credit  than  her  justly  famous 
breed  of  dairy  cattle  known  as  Brown 
Swiss.  This  hardy  breed  was  first  im¬ 
ported  to  America  in  1869  by  Henry  M. 
Clark  of  Belmont,  Mass.  He  brought 
over  a  bull  and  seven  heifers  which 
produced  well  and  were  worthy  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  breed.  It  was  not  until 
1882  that  another  importation  was 
made,  this  time  by  Nelson  B.  Scott  of 
Worcester,  Mass,  and  George  W.  Harris 
of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  This  herd  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  bull  and  nine  heifers,  and 
was  followed  by  others  that  have  since 
spread  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
New  York  State  became  early  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  breed  through  the  herds 
of  J.  Brier,  j£„  and  William  Koch  of 
New  York  City. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breed  is  especially 
noted  for  its  longevity  and  its  ability 
to  produce  well  on  comparatively  large 
amounts  of  roughage  and  pasture.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  cows 
15  years  of  age,  or  older,  regularly 
producing  a  calf  each  year  and  hold¬ 
ing  up  well  in  milk  production.  An¬ 
other  desirable  characteristic  of  the 
breed  is  their  comparative  freedom 
from  udder  trouble.  While  they  do 
contract  mastitis  under  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  incidence  of  this  trouble 
is  small  in  farm  herds. 

The  present  distribution  of  the 
breed  shows  that  Wisconsin,  Illinois 
and  New  York  have  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle.  Their  color 
is  quite  distinctive  and  attractive,  a 
dark  brown  shading  to  mouse  color, 
and  this  fading  to  lighter  or  mealy 
color  about  the  ears,  muzzle,  and  along 
the  backbone.  Their  color  may  also  at 
times  fade  to  a  silvery  gray.  This  uni¬ 
formity  of  appearance  makes  them 
very  attractive  and,  combined  with 
their  prepotence,  provides  sires  that 
are  especially  desirable  to  use  for 
grading  purposes  with  dairy  cows.  In 
size,  the  breed  is  rather  deceptive  in 
appearance  as  their  weight  is  quite 
heavy.  Mature  bulls  in  good  condition 
frequently  weigh  a  ton  or  more,  and 
cows  average  about  1,250  pounds. 
Calves  are  husky  and  weigh  up  to  100 
pounds  at  birth;  they  are  therefore 
quite  desirable  as  veal  calves.  This  is 
of  benefit  in  a  grade  herd  where  these 
bull  calves  have  a  ready  sale  for  veal. 

The  official  association  for  recording 
and  promoting  this  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
is  called  the  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  located  at  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  Fred  S.  Idtse,  secretary.  At 
the  recent  New  York  State  Brown 
Swiss  meeting.  Earl  Merrill  of  Webster, 
Monroe  County,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent;  Sanford  Cross  of  Kyserike,  Ulster 
County,  vice-president,  and  Charles 
Goodwin,  Guilford,  Chenango  County, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  following  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected  for  a  three-year 
term:  D.  N.  Boice,  Churchville;  Harlod 
Magnussen,  Schenectady,  and  Charles 
Goodman,  Guilford. 

N.  Y.  100,000  Lb.  Holsteins 


barn 


With  a  planter  you  can 
times  as  fast  as 
much  faster  do  you  do 
still  doing  them  “the 
modernize  with 


See  how  Jamesway 
Barn  Equipment  saves  time 
and  multiplies  farming  profits 


You’ll  save  hours  and  hours 
of  chore  time  with  James¬ 
way  barn  equipment  .  .  . 
You’ll  get  more  done  — 
with  less  effort.  And  you’ll 
find  that  Jamesway  "Chore 
Savers”  help  step  up  production,  in¬ 
crease  your  livestock  income. 

Typical  of  the  Jamesway  Line  is  the 
lever  stall.  One  lever  locks  all  the 
cows  in  place.  No  walking  in  and  out 
past  every  cow.  Release  them  just  as 
easily.  A  hundred  steps  saved  every 
day  for  the  rest  of  your  life! 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Jamesway 
Farm  Building  Book.  You’ll  want  a  copy 


before  you  make  any  plans  for  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  any  farm  building. 
It’s  packed  with  time-saving,  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  money-saving,  money-making  ideas. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  easy  and  how 
economical  it  is  to  modernize  your  barn 
with  Jamesway.  You  can  do  it  gradually 
— one  thing  at  a  time — the  way  you  buy 
machinery.  See  your  Jamesway  dealer 
today.  For  book  write  to  Dept.  RN-346, 


are.  y.s.  pat.ofc. 


FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  •  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Three  registered  Holsteins  owned  by 
New  York  dairymen  have  recently 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  nation’s  100,000 
pound  producers.  Seward  H.  Babcock 
of  Madison,  Madison  County,  owns 

two  of  them.  One  cow  is  Indian  Open¬ 
ing  Cornucopia  Lady,  who  has  produced 
159,074  pounds  of  milk  and  5,213  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  10  yearly  milking 

periods.  Babcock’s  other  cow  is  Indian 
Opening  Inka  Della,  with  a  record  of 
111,107  pounds  of  milk  and  4,012  pounds 
of  butterfat,  in  eight  yearly  milking 

periods.  G.  S.  Cowles  &  Son  of  Ashville, 
Chautauqua  County,  is  the  owner  of 
the  third  cow,  Man-O-War  Yankee 

Piebe,  which  has  a  total  production  of 
129,251  pounds  of  milk  and  4,237  pounds 
of  butterfat,  in  eight  yearly'  milking 
periods. 


New  Dean  at  Penn.  State 

Last  month  Dr.  Lyman  E.  Jackson 
assumed  his  duties  as  new  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  recent  retirement  of 
Dean  S.  W.  Fletcher.  Dean  Jackson, 
who  is  47  years  old,  left  the  position  of 
president  of  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege  to  come  to  Pennsylvania.  He  held 
that  position  for  five  years,  serving 
previously  as  Junior  Dean  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ohio  State  University  for 
four  years. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

March  16 — Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
M.  E.  Northrup  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 

March  18 — Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Eisenhart  Farm,  York,  Pa. 

March  19 — Ayrshire  Milking  Herd 
Dispersal  Sale,  H.  J.  Whitmore  Farm, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 

March  21 — Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
A.  D.  Weaver,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

March  22 — Gulnare  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersal  Sale,  at  Glenburnie  Farm, 
Trertton,  N.  J. 

March  28— Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Barberry  Hill  Farm,  Brandon,  Vt. 

March  30 — Atwood  Orchards  Red 
Star  Ayrshire  Sale,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

April  1 — Fourth  Annual  Western  Pa. 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Sale,  Washington, 
Pa. 

April  5 — Union  Brook  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersal  Sale,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Cydon 
Attachment 
Traps 
Choking 
Dost— 
Cleans 
Graia 


FOR  FORAGE  AND  GRAIN 

Elevate!  grain  —  silage  — 
chopped  hay  or  straw — shelled 
corn.  Saves  bagging  cost  and 
heavy  lugging.  Ends  scooping 
and  pitchfork  work.  Small  trac¬ 
tor  ample  power.  NEW  CY¬ 
CLONE  DUST-TRAP  ATTACH¬ 
MENT  mounts  on  granary  roof 
like  cupola  ventilator.  Avail¬ 
able  for  old  blowers  too. 


Prevent  Gun  Rust 

with  HOPPE’S  No  9 

Shoot  those  pests  and  rodents  to  your 
heart’s  content  but  don’t  neglect  your 
gun.  Remove  all  powder, 
primer,  lead  and  metal  foul¬ 
ing —  and  protect  it  from 
rust  —  with  Hoppe’s  No  9. 
Your  dealer  sells  it  or  send 
us  10c  for  trial  size.  And 
send  for  our  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide.”  Its  FREE  upon  post 
card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 
2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33.  Pa. 


Yes,  Grange  Silos  are  available  .  .  .  NOW.  The  pro¬ 
duction  line  is  moving  ...  to  bring  you  GRANGE 
Concrete  Stave  and  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silos. 

Grange’s  30  years  of  Silo  experience  bring  you 
exclusive  construction  features.  Modern  features  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  your  work,  lower  your  costs  and 
1-e-n-g-t-h-e-n  the  life  of  your  silo.  Every  Grange 
Silo  is  guaranteed! 

Place  your  order  NOW  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 

Silo  when  you  want  it. 
This  Coupon  or  a  post 
card  mailed  TODAY 
will  assure  your  place 
on  our  priority  list. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Please  put  me  on  your  priority 
Silo  list  without  any  obligation  to 
me  in  any  way. 


NAME... 

ADDRESS 


to  paia  _ _ 

adjust  differences  o.  t, 

responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We 

offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rubai,  Nbw- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Past  as  a  Guide  to  Future 

Part  III 

THE  story  of  disobedience  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
world  down  to  the  present  day.  The  fruit  to 
us  was  a  free  gift.  The  apple  of  one  tree 
was  forbidden  to  Adam  and  Eve  as  a  test  of 
their  obedience.  They  failed  in  this  obedience, 
and  their  descendants  down  to  the  present 
day  have  been  condemned  to  work  for  a 
living.  The  lesson  for  us  is  that  the  sin  was 
in  the  disobedience.  There  was  no  sin  in 
eating  apples  from  any  other  tree. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  born, 
sinned  and  died  in  the  countless  centuries 
since  they  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  from 
tradition  we  get  the  general  information  of 
the  doings  of  the  people  of  the  world  for 
several  centuries  back,  and  of  their  division  in¬ 
to  two  classes.  Even  with  the  population  of  the 
world  at  a  peak  of  over  two  billion  people 
today,  this  division  into  two  classes  still 
remains. 

The  first  is  made  up  of  religious  persons  who 
recognize  God  as  an  object  worthy  of  worship, 
love  and  obedience.  They  believe  that  God  is 
a  spirit  who  has  always  existed  and  will  exist 
forever,  that  He  cannot  deceive  nor  be  de¬ 
ceived,  that  He  is  ultimate  in  truth,  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  power.  The  members  of  this 
class  agree  with  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  inalienable 
rights,  and  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern¬ 
ments  are  formed  and  receive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
closed  with  these  words:  “With  a  firm  re¬ 
liance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor.” 

This  great  religious  class  includes  Protes¬ 
tants,  Catholics  and  Jews.  They  are  divided 
into  sects  or  groups  to  denote  their  love  and 
devotion  to  God  in  different  forms  and  ways, 
which  they  feel  express  their  devotion 
more  perfectly  and  to  them  in  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  way.  They  have  a  common  belief  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  They  believe  that  the  moral  law  is  God’s 
law,  that  God  is  just  and  will  reward  the 
just  and  punish  the  the  unrepentant  sinner. 

The  second  class  of  people  includes  So¬ 
cialists,  Communists,  Fascists,  atheists  and 
the  like.  These  groups  may  differ  a  little,  but 
the  one  thing  in  which  all  agree  is  that  they 
deny  the  existence  of  God  and  deny  any  life 
after  death.  For  them,  everything  ends  at  the 
grave.  There  can  be  no  reward  for  truth  or 
virtue,  no  punishment  for  crime  or  sin  after 
death. 

These  two  groups  represent  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  (1)  Those  who  believe  in  God 
without  reservations;  and  (2)  those  who  deny 
His  existence.  The  U.  S.  Constitution  provides 
that  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.”  We  know  of  no  attempt  by  the 
people  to  change  these  provisions,  j,  J.  D. 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

ague-Sheffield  Deal  Up  Again 

T  was  close  to  two  years  ago  that  this  paper 
reported  on  the  rumors  that  were  then 
flying  around  about  a  deal  between  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  Sheffield  Farms 
Company.  The  story  then  was  that  the  League 
would  exchange  its  city  distribution  business 
for  control  of  all  of  Sheffield’s  country  plants 
and  at  the  time  we  pointed  out  that  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  managements  of  both  con¬ 
cerns,  as  well  as  National  Dairy,  Sheffield’s 
owner,  it  would  be  a  logical  maneuver,  but 
one  of  the  dirtiest  tricks  possible  to  play  on 
dairy  farmers,  whether  they  were  drawing 
to  Sheffield  or  to  the  League. 

This  took  place  in  June  1944,  and  imme¬ 
diately  Sheffield  Farms,  through  its  president, 
F.  J.  Andre,  issued  a  denial  to  the  effect  that 
“this  rumor  is  absolutely  false — no  such  trans¬ 
action  has  been  negotiated  or  is  contemplated 
by  Sheffield  Farms  Company.” 

Yet  the  same  identical  rumor  has  just  re¬ 
cently  been  revived  and  to  a  much  wider 
extent  than  two  years  ago.  The  argument 
today  is  even  more  logical  than  it  was  then: 
Most  of  the  Sheffield  plants  are  obsolete  and 
need  repairs;  the  League  management,  at  the 
helm  of  a  slipping  organization,  must  do  some¬ 
thing  to  bolster  its  position,  and  additional 
control  of  plants  in  the  country  would  be 
one  method  of  insuring  continuance  of  the 
present  management  in  the  saddle;  this  would 
be  an  ideal  time  to  put  over  such  a  deal,  first, 
because  even  the  most  inefficient  handler, 
such  as  the  League,  is  able  to  pay  a  com¬ 
paratively  good  price  today,  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  practically  all  Sheffield  producers  would 
be  forced  to  become  League  members  since 
the  building  and  equipment  shortage  would 
prevent  them  building  any  plants  of  their 
own  on  a  truly  cooperative  basis. 

If  such  a  farm  swindle,  as  this  League- 
Sheffield  deal,  is  in  the  making,  now  is  the 
time  to  bring  it  into  the  open,  particularly 
for  the  benefit  of  Sheffield  producers.  It  is 
those  men  and  their  families,  and  their 
parents  before  them,  whose  milk  and  sweat 
gave  Sheffield  Farms  its  one-time  prestige  in 
this  milkshed,  and  along  with  it  millions  of 
dollars  in  profits.  It  is  those  men  to  whom 
Sheffield  should  give  the  first  opportunity  to 
buy  the  plants  which  their  milk  has  already 
paid  for  a  thousandfold.  To  deny  them  such 
a  right  would  be  a  sinister  betrayal. 


Quality  in  Vegetables 

TO  meet  the  increasing  competition  from 
Southern  and  Western  shippers,  and  the 
greater  use  of  frozen  foods  throughout  the  year, 
growers  here  in  the  Northeast  must  keep  in 
mind  the  need  for  high  quality  vegetables. 
Producers  for  nearby  markets  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  supply  the  more 
tender  and  better  flavored  fruits  ad  vegetables 
and  to  utilize  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
crop,  and  thfey  must  retain  that  advantage. 
Quality  in  vegetables  comes  from  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  suitable  varieties,  growing  them  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  harvesting  at 
the  right  time,  and  putting  them  on  the  market 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

There  has  been  some  good  improvement 
in  the  marketing  of  sweet  corn  in  recent 
years  by  cooling  the  ears  as  soon  as  they  are 
picked  and  packing  them  in  ice.  Quick  de¬ 
livery  to  consumer  markets  also  increases 
quality.  Trials  have  been  made  of  husking 
the  ears  on  the  farm,  selling  only  those  that 
are  properly  matured  and  free  from  worms. 
These  husked,  worm-free  ears  are  wrapped 
in  cellophane,  with  three  to  nine  ears  in  a 
package,  and  cooled.  This  saves  the  handling 
of  much  bulky,  waste  material  that  can  be 
used  for  feed  on  the  farm,  and  equally  if  not 
more  important,  it  gives  the  consumer  a  better 
quality  product. 

Peas,  lima  beans  and  green  shelled  beans 
are  removed  from  their  pods  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  hullers  used  by  canners,  and  sold  in 
cellophane  bags  or  small  cartons.  Asparagus 
cut  with  long  stems  and  tied  in  bundles  is 
wasteful,  and  discriminating  markets  sell 
only  short-stemmed,  all-green  asparagus. 

It  is  developments  like  these  and  the  prompt 
and  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  them  that  will 
hold  and  strengthen  the  market  advantage 
held  by  Northeastern  growers, 
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No  Featherbedding  on  the  Farm 

WHILE  waiting  for  a  train  at  a  railroad 
station  recently,  we  watched  two  men 
and  a  machine  sweep  the  snow  off  the  plat¬ 
form.  A  small  tractor  was  equipped  with  a 
large  rotating  brush.  One  man  drove  the  trac¬ 
tor.  After  the  machine  stopped  at  the  other 
end  of  the  platform,  the  second  man  worked 
a  lever  that  raised  the  brush  while  the  tractor 
backed  to  the  other  end  of  the  platform  for 
the  next  run.  This  incident  occurred  at  a  time 
when  every  man  available  was  desperately 
needed  everywhere. 

Making  two  or  more  jobs  out  of  one,  which 
is  what  we  witnessed  that  day,  is  generally 
known  as  “featherbedding,”  one  of  the  more 
modern  methods  of  increasing  employment  in 
times,  of  depression.  At  the  time,  we  just 
couldn’t  help  thinking  how  long  a  farm  would 
keep  going  if  there  were  two  men,  not  boys, 
on  every  plow,  cultivator,  mowing  machine 
and  other  one-man  equipment,  one  to  operate 
the  machine  and  steer,  the  other  to  manipulate 
the  levers  at  the  end  of  the  row.  What  would 
this  mean  in  prices  of  meat,  milk,  butter  and 
eggs?  During  the  war,  and  even  now,  many 
farms  had  and  still  have  only  one  boy  or  girl 
to  do  harder  work  during  longer  days  than 
these  two  men  were  doing. 

Excuses  may  be  advanced  by  some  for 
featherbedding  during  periods  of  general  un¬ 
employment,  but  such  a  practice  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  times  of  stress,  such  as  we  have 
gone  through  and  are  still  experiencing.  It  is 
not  the  American  way  of  getting  a  job  done. 


Fixed  Profit  for  Farmers? 

In  your  February  16  editorial  on  “Partial  Price 
Control,”  you  speak  of  “the  prices  chargeable  by 
the  wholesaler,  jobber  and  retailer  were  limited  to 
a  fixed  percentage  of  profit.”  Can  you  give  me  any 
logical  reason  why  the  farmer,  who  contends  with 
all  the  natural  hazards  of  producing,  should  not  also 
have  a  fixed  percentage  of  profit?  Could  it  be  that 
the  majority  of  the  farm  vote  is  consistently  Re¬ 
publican  and  therefore  not  worth  a  fixed  percentage 
of  profit  to  the  New  Deal  and  its  OPA  subsidiary? 

Massachusetts  h.  w.  c. 

There  was  never  any  logical  reason,  nor 
is  there  now,,  why,  even  assuming  the  weak 
premise  that  price  controls  were  necessary, 
farmers  should  not  have  been  guaran¬ 
teed  a  profit  under  OPA  rules,  just  as  industry 
demanded  and  received.  That  has  been  one 
of  agriculture’s  main  criticisms  of  price  con¬ 
trol — discriminating  against  producers. 

It  is  doubtful  that  political  affiliation  has  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  Regardless  of  the  party 
in  power,  the  farmer  has  been  pretty  con¬ 
sistently  regarded  as  a  stepchild,  due  in  part, 
unfortunately,  to  his  not  realizing  and  taking 
full  advantage  of,  his  own  position  of  power. 


LIKED  “SWASTIKA  FARMING”  ARTICLES 

I  want  to  express  a  note  of  special  appreciation 
for  the  series  of  articles  which  you  published  in 
your  paper  under  the  title  “Farming  Under  the 
Swastika.”  I  have  been  reading  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  now  for  a  period  of  about  30  years  and 
found  this  one  of  the  most  informing  series  ever 
published  in  your  paper.  There  has  been  so  much 
written  about  the  war  in  a  general  way,  but  this 
article  has  brought  a  specific  part  of  the  conflict 
down  to  the  understanding  of  the  average  person 
and  we  have  been  enabled  to  see  how  a  section  of 
the  world  lives  under  German  domination.  I  liked 
the  article  especially  because  it  was  calm  and 
factual  and  told  so  many  ordinary  details  that  we 
all  want  to  know. 

I  have  travelled  in  Holland  several  times  my¬ 
self  and  have  friends  there  in  the  bulb  business,  so 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that 
country.  I  hope  that  you  will  tell  the  writer  of 
that  series  how  much  I  appreciated  it.  N.  c. 


I  am  a  born  German.  I  came  to  America  from 
Bremen  in  1927.  From  1920  to  1926  I  lived  in  Holland; 
all  over,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Feist,  Amerongen, 
Doom,  Rotterdam  and  Arnhem.  I  was  at  home  in 
Holland,  just  like  my  geboorte  plaats  (birthplace) 
in  Bremen  where  I  was  born  in  1900.  The  reason  I 
write  you  these  few  lines  is  to  thank  you  for  the 
six  chapters  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  “Farming 
Under  the  Swastika.”  I  hope  with  you  that  all  nations 
will  be  able  to  learn  to  be  more  friendly  with  one 
another.  It  is  too  bad  that  this  last  war  had  to 
happen.  I  have  many  good  friends  in  Holland  and 
in  Germany.  Good  luck  to  you.  mrs.  j.  m. 


I  have  very  much  enjoyed  Mr.  Bennink’s  articles 
“Farming  Under  the  Swastika”  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  You  may  recall 
I  wrote  him  a  note  of  appreciation  some  weeks  ago 
which  you  forwarded  to  him.  He,  in  turn,  sent  me 
a  card  of  thanks  and  now  I  should  like  to  send  him 
a  box  of  goodies  as  a  token  of  my  admiration.  I  would 
appreciate  your  verifying  his  full  name  and  address 
before  I  do  so. 

Thank  you  aagin  for  your  good  woi'k  in  publishing 
this  wonderful  story.  M.  K.  G. 

« 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  printing  “Farming  Under 
the  Swastika”  and  I  wish  you  would  pass  this  thanks 
along  to  the  good  man  who  wrote  it.  J.  a.  e. 
New  Jersey 
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He's  a  great  boy.  I’d  hoped  all  along  he'd  want  to  come  back  on  the  farm  with  Mother  and 
me  but  until  now  I  couldn’t  be  sure.  After  all,  four  years  is  quite  a  chunk  out  of  his  life. 
But  he's  home  safe  and  that’s  the  important  thing. 

I'm  getting  older  and  while  I  haven’t  said  much  about  it,  he  knows  that  before  too  long, 
the  job  of  running  this  place  will  be  in  his  hands.  Wish  I  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  for 
him,  but  without  a  windfall  I  probably  won’t  make  it.  Even  if  I  don’t  though,  he  shouldn’t 
have  much  trouble.  I’ve  only  had  this  Land  Bank  loan  for  ten  years — he’s  got  twenty  more 
to  pay  it  off  if  he  needs  that  long.  He  can’t  possibly  lose  the  farm  as  long  as  he  meets  the 
4%  interest  and  rhe  small  installments.  And  the  folks  at  the  farm  loan  association  who  got 
me  the  Land  Bank  loan  will  stick  with  him  in  good  years  or  bad.  They  know  what  farming’s 
all  about . 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  new 
booklet  that  gives  the  whole  story  on 
Land  Bank  loans — interest  rates,  terms, 
etc.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  a  copy 
at  no  cost  or  obligation  together  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  nearest  you. 


Dept.  R-3  P.  O.  Box  411 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  the  booklet  to: 


Mother  and  I  have  worked  hard  for  this  place — it  means  a  lot  to  us.  It’s  good  to  have  a 
son  who  feels  the  same  as  we  do.  As  long  as  we’re  around,  we’ll  back  him  to  the  limit. 
Somehow  or  other,  these  past  few  years  have  taken  a  lot  out  of  me  .  .  .  what  with  worrying 
about  him  and  trying  to  run  the  farm  short-handed.  Guess  it  won’t  be  too  long  till  I’ll  be 
ready  to  ease  up  and  let  him  take  over. 


Name _ 

Alai l  Address _ 

County _ 

State _ 


The  Cooperative  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 

Of  The  Northeast 
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Preventing  and  Treating  Pig  Troubles 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


VETICILLIN  U 


Yes,  VETICILLIN*  brand  of  penicillin  is  clearing  up  udders  in¬ 
fected  with  Streptococcus  agalactiae  (mastitis  to  most  of  us)  so 
that  milk  production  is  restored.  VETICILLIN  through  its  germ- 
destroying  power  is  ending  milk  wastage  and  profit  loss  on  many 


The  normal  period  of  time  for  a 
pregnant  sow  to  carry  her  litter  of 
pigs  is  from  112  to  116  days.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  a  record  of  breeding 
dates  because  it  serves  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  on  the  sows  to  see 
if  they  settle,  and  also  supplies  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  when  they  are  due  to 
farrow.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  records  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs  that  die  between  birth  and 
weaning  time,  but  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  at  least  30  per  cent. 
The  high  incidence  of  these  losses  is 
largely  caused  by  improper  diet  and 
care  of  the  sow  during  her  period  of 
pregnancy. 

Alfalfa  For  Sows 

Regardless  of  how  well  built  the 
piggery  and  farrowing  pen  may  be,  a 
sow  will  give  birth  to  weak,  dead,  and 
abnormal  pigs  unless  she  regularly  re¬ 
ceives  sufficient  exercise  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  necessary  vitamins,  minerals 
and  nutrients  in  proper  ratios.  Both 
soil  and  water  are  so  variable  in  their 
mineral  content  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  state  with  accuracy  the  exact 
amounts  of  each  kind  of  minerals  and 
vitamins  that  a  pregnant  sow  or  gilt 
will  need  to  be  fed  each  day.  Even  on 
the  same  farm,  one  field  may  have 
been  more  recently  or  heavily  fertilized 
than  another,  and  consequently  produce 
crops  that  are  higher  in  minerals,  as 
well  as  heavier  in  yield.  Favorable 


position  while  appetite  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  may  be  fair,  but  gains  and 
growth  are  poor,  it  is  advisable  to  ad¬ 
minister  daily  doses  of  three  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cod  liver  oil.  This 
can  be  mixed  and  fed  with  milk  that 
has  been  warmed.  When  not  in  use, 
the  container  should  be  kept  tightly 
stoppered  and  set  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  In  addition  to  cod  liver  oil  and 
using  a  good  feeding  schedule,  recovery 
cannot  take  place  unless  needed  amounts 
of  calcium  and  phosphorous  are  also 
regularly  supplied.  It  is  therefore  es¬ 
sential  to  furnish  a  desirable  mineral 
mixture  that  contains  both  phosphorus 
and  calcium  in  palatable  and  desirable 
forms.  Sodium  and  chlorine  are  also 
both  required  constantly  by  the  animal 
body,  and  their  deficiency  in  the  form 
of  common  salt,  results  in  poor  de¬ 
velopment,  gains  and  growth,  as  well 
as  making  all  animals  more  readily  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  invasion  by  disease-produc¬ 
ing  organisms.  However,  it  is  best 
not  to  force  brood  sows  and  pigs  to 
consume  excessive  amounts  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus,  by  using  any  single 
mineral  mixture  as  the  only  source  of 
salt  supply,  because  they  may  eat  too 
much  of  it  in  order  to  get  all  the  salt 
they  want. 

A  pig  is  a  smart  animal,  in  fact  one 
of  the  most  intelligent.  All  it  needs 
is  an  opportunity  to  exercise  its  own 
good  judgment  as  to  what  vitamins, 
minerals  and  nutrients  are  best  for  its 


farms  where  formerly  mastitis  went  unchecked. 

Investigators**  have  demonstrated  highly  successful  results 
with  penicillin  treatment  of  mastitis  due  to  Streptococcus  agalac¬ 
tiae.  For  example,  in  one  test,  all  32  infected  quarters  of  13  cows 
were  freed  of  infection,  regardless  of  the  stage  of  lactation, 
duration  of  infection,  and  the  pre-treatment  status  of  the  udder 
and  milk  secretion. 

veticillin  does  not  change  milk’s  appearance 
veticillin  does  not  reduce  milk  secretion 
veticillin  does  not  irritate  udder  tissue 
veticillin  is  virtually  non-toxic 

In  acute  mastitis,  veticillin  checks  tissue  destruction  and  the 
animal  recovers  more  promptly.  The  affected  quarters  are  soon 
hack  in  full  production  in  cases  caused  by  streptococci  and  other 
organisms  susceptible  to  treatment  with  penicillin. 

So  rapidly  is  the  story  of  veticillin’s  success  spreading  that 
dairymen  throughout  the  country  are  saying: 

VETICILLIN  IS  CONQUERING  MASTITIS 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
veticillin,  kindly  send  us  his  name. 

•Reg.  TJ.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

♦New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
University  of  California 

LABORATORIES,  INC. 

A  Unil  ol  American  Cyanamid  Company 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA.  NEW  YORK  30,  N.  Y. 


Prevention  of  pig  ailments,  combined  with  good  breeding  and  feeding  result 
in  rapid  growth  and  development,  with  desirable  quality  and  smoothness,  as 
illustrated  by  this  International  Champion  Duroc  Jersey  barrow,  bred  and 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

health  and  well  being.  Therefore,  if 
salt  is  supplied,  using  either  iodized  or 
pure  form,  in  addition  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  a  calcium-phosphoros  mix¬ 
ture,  it  is  better  for  the  hogs.  Their 
appetites  will  tell  them  what  to  select. 
A  good  combination  to  use  consists  of 
one  part  iodized  stock  salt,  two  parts 
ground  limestone  and  three  parts  of 
either  steamed  bone  meal  or  di-calcium 
phosphate;  with  salt  also  supplied  in 
another  container.  Both  of  these 
should  be  constantly  available  to  all 
hogs  in  the  herd;  they  are  not  expen¬ 
sive,  and  nothing  else  will  give  such 
a  high  rate  of  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  with  any  livestock  breeding  and 
feeding  program.  There  is  no  magic 
about  them,  and  their  continued  use 
will  not  entirely  prevent  hogs  from 
contracting  various  infectious  diseases 
and  perhaps  dying,  but  they  will  prove 
to  be  a  big  help  in  improving  general 
hog  health  and  disease  resistance.  In 
no  way  will  their  use  replace  the  need 
for  adequate  and  proper  feeding.  How¬ 
ever,  they  will  increase  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gains  made,  and  thys 
make  pork  production  more  profitable. 

Deficiency  Ailments 

Among  the  other  deficiency  ailments, 
that  of  pigs  being  born  dead,  especially 
if  they  do  not  have  a  normal  amount 
of  hair  or  if  they  have  a  goitrous  neck, 
indicates  a  probable  iodine  deficiency. 
Such  pigs  may  also  be  well  formed  but 
listless.  If  a  pregnant  sow  is  allowed 
constant  access  to  iodized  stock  salt, 
kept  available  in  a  clean  dry  container, 
it  will  usually  eliminate  this  trouble. 
However,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
rather  distant  from  the  coast,  even  the 
use  of  iodized  salt  will  not  eliminate 
it.  In  the  Corn  Belt  I  have  encount¬ 
ered  farmers  who  are  partial  to  the 
use  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  one 
gallon  of  rain  water.  One  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  this  solution  is  administered 
every  other  day  to  the  pregnant  sow 
until  she  farrows.  The  container  of 
this  solution,  and  also  of  all  other 
medicinal  preparations,  should  be  kept 
tightly  stoppered,  and  preferably  placed 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  when  not  in  use. 

It  is  very  common  for  new  born  pigs 
to  take  down  with  a  case  of  severe 
diarrhoea.  Usually  this  occurs  before 
they  are  ten  days  old,  and  it  is  non- 
infectious  in  character.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  is  getting  too  much  milk 
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growing  and  curing  weather  may  also 
greatly  improve  the  vitamin  content, 
quality  and  feeding  value  of  one  crop 
over  that  of  another  year,  even  though 
they  are  grown  and  harvested  from 
the  same  field.  It  is  therefore  impor¬ 
tant  to  constantly  supply  brood  sows,  as 
well  as  fattening  and  growing  pigs, 
with  essential  minerals  and  vitamins, 
in  a  self-feeder  so  that  they  can  help 
themselves  as  desired. 

Good  quality  alfalfa  hay  is  high  in 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  both  of  which 
are  needed  by  the  pregnant  sow  for 
her  body  requirements  and  also  to 
build  strong  bones  and  healthy  bodies 
in  her  developing  offspring.  Consid¬ 
erable  protein  is  supplied  along  with 
the  other  nutrients  when  hogs  are 
allowed  free  access  to  alfalfa  hay  in 
a  slatted  rack.  In  addition,  it  is  high 
in  vitamins  A,  D,  E  and  G,  and  is  also 
fair  as  a  source  of  vitamin  B.  All  of 
these  are  essential  for  normal  growth 
and  health  and  none  of  them  can  be 
stored  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time  in  the  animal  body.  Therefore, 
a  constantly  available  supply  is  needed 
in  order  to  obtain  best  results.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  not  a  cure-all  and  cannot  take 
the  place  of  other  needed  feeds,  but  its 
regular  use  during  those  months  when 
brood  sows,  gilts,  boars,  and  pigs  are 
not  on  good  pasture,  will  prevent  and 
cure  many  swine  ailments  that  fre¬ 
quently  appear  in  the  herd.  Among 
the  more  common  of  such  nutritional 
vitamin  and  mineral  deficiency  dis¬ 
eases  are  rickets,  hairless  pigs,  various 
forms  of  skin  troubles,  pigs  born  dead, 
goitre,  deformities,  eye  troubles,  poor 
milk  secretion,  congested  udders,  pig 
diarrhoea,  and  anemia. 

Pig  Rickets 

Each  one  of  these  conditions  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  lack  of  one  or  more  of  the 
needed  nutrients,  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  that  go  into  the  forming  of  an 
adequate  and  proper  diet.  Rickets  in 
either  its  manifested  or  sub-clinical 
form  is  probably  the  most  common  of 
all  pig  diseases.  To  prevent  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  treat  this  trouble,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  both  the  pregnant  sow  and 
her  later  born  pigs  have  free  access 
to  feeds  and  suitable  mixtures  that 
contain  both  vitamins  A  and  D  as  well 
as  calcium  and  phosphorus.  If  the 
ailment  is  visibly  apparent,  shown  by 
the  animal  going  down  in  the  back 
and  legs,  or  if  it  may  assume  a  sitting 
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HEREFORDS 

SIXTH 

NEW 

HEREFORD 

BREEDERS’ 

SHOW  AND  SALE 

to  be  held 

MONDAY  APRIL  15,  1946 

at  the 

Pavilion  N.Y.C.  College  of  Agriculture 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
56  HEAD.  5  BULLS,  51  FEMALES 

27  Officially  calfhood  vaccinated  against  Bangs  Disease. 
MOSTLY  BRED  TWO  YEAR  OLDS 

15  Double  Standard  Polled  Herefords 

For  Write,  John  E.  Redman,  Sales  Mana- 

CITII  ACC  ger.  Box  84,  Brighton  Station, 
L/llilLUu9  Rochester  10,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

5  real  good  Polled  Hereford  bulls  and  1  real  good 
Horned  Hereford  bull,  these  bulls  carrying  a  lot  of 
Domino  blood,  they  rang#  from  8  months  to  18 
months  old.  Will  sell  reasonable. 

ALEX  DEBRUCQUE  &  SON,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Abcrdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


25  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Registered  heifers  $150.00  to  $200.00  each 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 
SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R,  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoct. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER-BERKSHIRE, 
YORKSHIBE-CHESTER,  FEW  DUROC  CROSS 
Six  Weeks  $10.00  Eight  Weeks  $12.00 

Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows.  Vaccination  upon  request  $1.00. 
apiece  extra.  C.  O.  D.  Cheek  or  money  order. 
Chester  White  Service  Boars  100-125  Pounds  $35.00. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Open  Hearth  Farms 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  PROFITS 

Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Few  gilts  bred  for  February 
and  March  farrow.  Young  boars  ready  for  Spring  service. 
Best  of  blood  lines.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

As  we  started  farrowing  Jan.  15th,  we  ean  ship 
Reg.  Boar  Pigs  and  Feeders  from  March  15th  on. 
No  sow  pigs,  for  price  and  catalogue  write  — 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


TT  _A_  3VE  P  S  H  I  R  E  S 

Purebred  fall  boars  from  Registry  of  Merit  or  proven 
production  dams.  Two  yearling  boars  and  four  bred 
sows.  All  double  treated.  _  .... 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND  TRIED  SOWS 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  Tait,  Farm  Supt.  STETLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


POLAND  CHINA  AND  WHITE  CHESTER  PIGS 
from  big  type,  fast  growing  stock;  these  pigs  have 
made  exceptionally  good  growth  for  their  age.  6-8 

weeks  old  $12.50  each,  10  weeks  old  $15  each. 
CEDAR  FARM.  R  5,  WESTMINISTER,  MD. 


•  Registered  Duroc  • 

Sorry  we  are  sold  out  of  bred  gilts  for  March,  April, 
and  May  Farrow.  We  have  a  limited  number 
of  Fall  BOARS  and  OPEN  GILTS. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  R.  D.  No.  I,  Wrightsvillc,  Pa. 


Reg.  Duroc  Swine  boars.  Fall  weaned  pigs 

1  from  our  Grand  Champion  stock.  Order  now. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Yf\  (3  M£  C  U  I  D  r  Service  Boars 

u  n  9  n  i  n  c.  atui  pau  outs 

!  PINELMA  FARM,  LA W RENCEVI LLE,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


HOGS  FOR  SALE 

Registered  Berkshires  of  outstanding  breeding  and 
highest  quality:  2-year-old  herd  boar;  1,  2  and 
"i-yoar-old  bred  sows;  and  weaned  pigs  12  weeks  old. 

BROOKFIELD  FARM,  Pottersville,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  Evenings,  Peapack  8-0675 


FEEDER  PIGS  60-100  LBS. 

These  Pigs  arc  range  raised,  been  grained  very 
little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast,  delivered  free  in 
lots  of  60  or  more.  Poland  China  service  boars. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminister,  Maryland 


Purebred  Ohio  improved  Chester  sows,  bred  for  first 
litter  $65.  Six  young,  large,  sound  registered  Percheron 
mares,  choice,  $206.  Vernon  Lafler,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Several  teams  of  work  horses  for  sale;  also  Belgian 
show  stock  of  Champion  blood-lines  available.  Write 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


from  the  sow.  This  is  especially  true 
with  pigs  nursing  on  a  deep  milking 
sow  that  may  have  lost  some  of  her 
pigs.  Some  sows  will  take  pigs  and 
allow  them  to  nurse,  from  another  lit¬ 
ter,  but  other  sows  may  object  stren¬ 
uously,  and  even  kill  them.  One  Win¬ 
ter  I  took  several  sows,  some  of  which 
usually  had  too  much  milk  and  others 
that  did  not  produce  enough,  and  plaped 
them  in  adjoining  farrowing  pens.  I 
cut  a  hole  between  the  pen  partitions, 
so  that  all  the  pigs  could  run  back  and 
forth  as  they  desired.  These  sows  were 
all  bred  to  farrow  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other,  so  their  pigs  were  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  age.  They  had 
a  great  time,  and  there  was  less  bowel 
and  udder  trouble  with  this  group  than 
usual.  However,  with  single  pens,  pre¬ 
vention  is  more  essental  and  also  better 
than  a  cure.  With  sows  that  are  in¬ 
clined  to  have  this  trouble  with  their 
pigs,  it  is  advisable  to  .  reduce  their 
grain  by  about  one-half  for  ten  days 
prior  to  farrowing,  and  feed  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  ground  oats  and  wheat 
bran,  made  into  a  thin  slop  with  skim- 
milk.  I  have  never  seen  pigs  die  from 
this  trouble,  but  it  may  set  them  back 
considerably. 

Pig  Anemia 


Don’t  forget  Your  DOG! 


HE  OBtRVB 

BEACON 


too 


•  •  • 


★  When  you  buy  Poul¬ 
try  ond  Dairy  Feeds  from  your 
BEACON  deafer  —  Remember 

BEACON  DOG  MEAL 

Beacon  Research  and  Beacon  Quofity 
—  the  two  plus  values  of  Beacon 
Feeds  moke  this  an  excellent  meal 
for  your  dog. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Anemia  is  a  close  second  to  rickets 
as  a  killer  of  little  pigs;  in  fact  some 
authorities  rank  it  first.  It  is  probable 
that  both  these  ailments  are  not  so 
highly  fatal  themselves,  but  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  weakened  and  unthrifty  condi¬ 
tion  that  paves  the  way  for  deadly 
secondary  invading  organisms,  such  as 
pneumonia,  that  often  bring  fatal  re¬ 
sults.  Anemia  is  caused  by  the  nurs¬ 
ing  pigs  not  receiving  sufficient  soluble 
iron  in  the  milk  of  their  mother.  If  a 
pregnant  sow  is  allowed  daily  access 
to  some  fresh  sod  or  turf,  it  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  preventing  this 
trouble;  some  hogmen  even  say  that 
anemia  is  never  experienced  when  sows 
and  pigs  are  outdoors  on  good  soil. 
If  the  brood  sows  are  kept  in  pens 
with  board  or  concrete  floors,  this  need 
for  the  good  earth  can  be  readily  and 
inexpensively  satisfied  by  sacking  up 
enough  in  the  Fall  for  use  during  the 
Winter.  It  should  he  taken  from  a 
field  that  has  not  had  hogs  pastured 
on  it  for  one  or  more  years,  as  this 
will  help  eliminate  the  possible  danger 
of  an  internal  parasitic  infestation.  This 
access  to  clean  soil  is  also  good  for 
the  little  pigs. 

If  they  are  showing  symptoms  of 
anemia,  such  as  being  unthrifty,  with 
lack  of  appetite,  and  having  a  rough 
coat  of  hair,  then  they  will  need  some 
immediate  corrective.  One  of  the  best 
is  to  make  a  saturated  solution  of  iron 
sulfate  and  swab  the  udder  of  the  sow 
with  this  every  other  day.  If  three  or 
four  drops  of  a  saturated  copper  sulfate 
solution  are  also  added  to  one  quart  of 
the  iron  sulfate  solution,  it  will  aid  in 
the  assimilation  of  the  iron.  Some  tests 
show  that  traces  of  copper  are  essential 
to  obtain  any  benefit  from  the  internal 
administration  of  soluble  iron.  If  six 
ounces  of  iron  sulfate  are  dissolved  in 
one  gallon  of  either  rain  or  distilled 
water,  it  will  be  about  the  right- 
strength.  Any  druggist  can  make  up 
these  solutions,  and  they  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  If  copper  is  added,  he  careful 
not  to  use  too  much,  because  it  might 
produce  bad  results.  If  a  little  of  this 
solution  is  sprinkled  over  the  fresh 
earth  used  for  the  hogs,  it  will  fortify 
it  and  make  it  even  more  beneficial. 

There  is  also  a  form  of  pig  diarrhoea 
that  may  appear  when  they  are  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  weeks  old.  This 
kind  is  especially  prevalent  if  the  pigs 
are  anemic,  and  it  usually  responds 
readily  to  the  ironi  sulfate  treatment  as 
suggested.  It  has  also  been  found  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  each  pig  afflicted  with 
this  ailment  one  yeast  tablet  daily  in 
a  little  milk.  In  cases  where  the  scours 
do  not  clear  up  from  this  treatment,  it 
is  probable  they  are  of  an  infectious 
type.  The  internal  administration  of 
sulfaguanidine  is  often  effective  in 
clearing  them  up.  This  new  drug  can 
be  obtained  at  most  drug  stores  or  or¬ 
dered  by  the  druggist,  directions  for  its 
use  coming  with  the  product. 

Infectious  Diseases 

Hog  cholera,  swine  plague  or  hemor¬ 
rhagic  septicemia,  necrotic  enteritis,  and 
swine  erysipelas  all  take  a  heavy  an¬ 
nual  toll  of  swine  of  all  ages.  They 
may  be  blessings  in  disgui§gv  because 
if  large  numbers  of  our  hogs  did  not 
annually  die  from  these  various  dis¬ 
eases,  we  would  be  swamped  with 
hogs,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
That,  however,  is  small  consolation  to 
the  man  who  goes  out  to  feed  his  pigs 
some  morning  and  finds  a  few  dead, 
and  the  rest  a  mighty  sick  bunch  of 
hogs.  Too  late,  he  then  realizes  that 
vaccination  is  the  only  sure  preventive 
of  these  more  serious  swine  ailments. 
The  best  time  to  vaccinate  pigs  is  about 
three  weeks  after  they  have  been 
weaned.  It  is  advisable  to  consult  with 
a  competent  veterinarian  and  follow  a 
regular  vaccination  program  with  the 
hog  herd.  It  will  more  than  pay,  espe¬ 
cially  where  considerable  numbers  are 
involved.  Any  time  that  a  pig  does  not 
come  up  to  the  trough  at  feeding  time 
and  make  a  fight  for  its  share,  it  is  a 
sure  bet  that  it  is  a  sick  animal. 


AYRSHIRES 


Raise  Ayrshires 


Heavies!  producer  of  4%  milk  a»  lowest 
feed  cost— the  milk  the  post-war  market 
demands. 

Ayrshires  ore  noted  fat  perfect  udders, 
grazing  ability,  hardiness  and  outstand- 
ing  type. 


Write  for  literature  and  liat  ef 
breeders  near  you  with  stock  for 
sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n 

96  Center  Sf„  Brendan,  ft. 


SHORTHORNS 


MOPE  47o  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


adisput&blo  records  —  on  farms  and  in  official  contests  — — 
ROVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  all-around  breed, 
roduce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  mUk  breeds.  Thia 
WO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorn* 
niveraal  favorite.  FREE  facta.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
ournaL  Trial  subscription,  six  months.  60c:  one  year ,  M.UO. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards. 


GUERNSEYS 


VACCINATED  GUERNSEY  HERDS 

Herds  of  10  reg.  young  cows,  four  bred  heifers, 
two  grade  cows.  15  reg.  young  cows,  four  bred 
heifers,  five  yearlings,  six  grade  cows.  Selling 
for  estate.  Priced  to  make  a  turn  over. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 
Schoharie  New  York 


-  BULL  CALF  BORN  MAY  1945  - 

Full  sister  made  8951  lbs.  milk  442  lbs.  fat  Junior 
two  year  old,  10  months  twiee-a-day  machine  milking. 
Three  quarter  brother  to  Peerless  Margo  1013.3  lbs.  fat 
at  3  years  and  Peerless  Sibyl  874  lbs.  fat  at  3%  years. 
Sire — Foremost  Peacemaker  82  A.  R.  daughters.  Dam 
has  high  record  and  is  from  a  great  cow  family.  Other 
good  sons  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  also  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  information  on  request.. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

Weaned  young  from  10  to  11  pound  pedigreed  stock. 

$2.56  each;  trio  $7.  Carl  H.  Egge,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


rOR  SALE  _ 

ivmnnd  Rurhhnltr  Uavf  P.ornin-t 


Milk  Goats  bred.  Pedigreed 
Flemish  and  checkered  Giants. 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Big  type.  Young  Stock.  Bred 
Does,  reasonable.  R.  WBENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Collie  pups.  Shepherds,  Airedales,  Spaniels,  Terriers, 
Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spite,  Coach,  Pointers, 
Setters,  Police,  trained  dogs.  Reasonable,  guaranteed. 

EDMOND  STONE,  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


'lrRI  HRi  n  COCKER  PITPS  AND  DOGS. 
-JL.  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


DACHSHUNDS— Black  and  Tan.  A.  K.  C.  regis- 
istered.  Standard,  $35.00.  Whelped  Nov.  29,  1945. 

GEO.  R.  SMITH,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?1 H&i«M.av! 


GOATS 


TOGGENBERG 
fresh  and  bred 

PONY  FARM 


AND  SANEEN  GRADE  DOES, 
to  freshen,  we  ship  any  where. 

•  HIMR0D,  NEW  YORK 


_ « _ M  n _ From  heel  drivers.  Arthur 

smepnera  rups  Gil.on.  DeBalb  Jmmtion.JI.Y 

Collie  Puppies:  Excellent  type  and  breeding.  Farm 
raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R-l,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYS  or 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CUN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  ealfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  eows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  alt  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  omised  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  yon  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you.  ail  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenio,  N.Y. 

Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls,  titter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON,  N.  i. 


HOLSTEINS 


C  O  M  I  KT  O 

2  BIG  AUCTION  SALES 

IN  HEATED  PAVILION 

Earlville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  20,  1946 

I91st  IN  THIS  FAMOUS  SERIES 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Over  100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers  with  young 
calves  of  both  sex.  A  complete  dispersal  of  A.  H. 
DIEHL  herd  from  Oriskany  Fails,  N.  Y.  Six  ready 
for  service  bulls  from  dams  with  good  records. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  1946 

192ND  IN  AMERICA’S  OLDEST  SERIES  OF 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  SALES 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Mamy  fresh  and  close  springers  and  an  excellent 
group  of  heifers,  bred  to  freshen  in  the  early  fall. 
6  ready  for  service  bulls  from  dams  with  good!  re¬ 
cords.  AH  animals  in  both  sales  from  T.  B.  Ac¬ 
credited  herds,  negative  to  blood  test,  many  eligible 
to  go  anywhere,  younger  animals  calfhood  vaccinat¬ 
ed.  A11  treated  against  shipping  fever  and  milking 
animals  mastitis  tested.  You  can  buy  with  absolute 
confidence  in  these  famous  sales.  Competent  truck¬ 
men  will  move  your  animals  safely  and  reasonably. 
Plan  to  attend  one  or  both  of  these  big  events. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


A  SUSOUEHANNA  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 
HARRY  J.  LAWRENCE  &  SONS  SALE 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

HALLSTEAD,  PENNA.  Located  4  miles  north  of 
New  Milford  and  one  mile  west  of  Route  11  on 
black  top  road  at  SummerviUe,  Pennsylvania. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  9,  1946— All  T.  B.  Accredited 
and  Bang  Certified.  Herd  founded  in  1922.  AH 
descended  through  about  four  famHies. 

Herd  Sire  —  Selling  —  DAYTONIA  ADMIRAL 
ORMSBY  BANKER.  He  has  29  daughters  and 
first  4  daughters  average  419.3  lbs.  fat,  11,849  lbs. 
milk,  an  increase  over  dams  of  31  lbs.  fat,  and  463 
lbs.  milk.  Daughters  Bell  by  these  proven  sires  used 
in  tile  herd:  OYLO  POSCH  SEGIS  KING — sire 
of  8  daughters  from  500  to  647  lbs.  fat.  ORMSBY 
BITRKE  OYLEN  POSCH — his  11  daughters  in 
heifer  form  average  389.7  lbs.  fat,  11,205  lbs.  milk. 
Consignment  of  10  heifers  from  Cecil  E.  Rose,  New 
Milford.  Pa.  and  5  cows  from  Russell  Dayton, 
Dimock,  Pa. 

Sale  Held  Under  Cover,  Starting  At  12:30  P.  M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sale *  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SOUTHEASTERN 
NEW  YORK  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Saturday,  March  23,  1946 
50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

At.  the  Farm  of  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  (hie  mile 
east  of  WARWICK,  Orange  County,  New  York. 
A11  from  T.  B.  Accredited  Herds,  negative  to  blood 
test.,  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  treated  against  ship¬ 
ping  fever,  milking  animals  mastitis  tested. 
These  offerings  include  consignments  from  well- 
known  herds  of  Southeastern  New  York  in  addition 
to  an  excellent  group  direct  from  Canada. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

This  is  the  seventh  in  a  successful  series  that 
have  been  popular  with  Holstein  dairymen  and 
breeders  in  Southeastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEINS  PAY  ALL  THE  WAY 

In  the  end  most  cows  are  sold  by  the  pound.  At 
the  butchers  scale  Holsteins  bring  the  most  for 
they  are  larger.  They 
»  are  heaviest  producers 
during  active  years  — 

They  sell  for  most 
\  when  done. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

V  i 

r  OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL  WRITE 


»  HOLSTEIN-FRIESI  AN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  eBox  8067 


SHEEP 


BRED  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS  —  THREE 

BREEDS  TO  SELECT  FROM.  Young.  Healthy 
and  money  makers. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  SUFFOLK  one  to  three  year  old  ewes  bred 
to  champion  rams  for  March  and  April  lambs. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE — 12  SOUTHDOWNS  8  DORSET'S  0 
CHEVIOTS  12  RAMBOUILLETS  and  15  SUFFOLK S 
Bred  to  lamb  after  April  1st.  Gooa  ages 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 
G.  D.  &  B.  S.  Townsend  Townsendville,  New  York 

POD  6j|I  p  Due  to  other  interests,  must 
*  scn  50  choice  Registered 

Shropshire  ewes.  Bred  for  April  -  Mav  lambs 

WM.  P.  CORRIGAN,  R.  D.  4.  AUBURN,  N  y! 
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HUNDREDS  OF  WONDERFUL,  SMART 
NEW  FASHIONS  YOU  CAN 

Crochet ! 

QUICKLY!  EASILY!  ECONOMICALLY! 


The  Spool  Cotton  Company,  Dept.  RNY-246 
54  Clark  Street,  Newark  4,  New  Jersey 

Enclosed  is . cents  for  10-cent  books 

checked 

0  “Doilies.”  No.  217 
"100  Edgings.”  No.  218 
□  "Bags.”  No.  219 
□  “Gifts."  No.  226 
□  “Hats  and  Accessories.”  No.  227 
□  “Hats,"  (easy  favorites).  No.  220 
□  "Accessories"  (hair  ornaments,  jabots, 
blouses,  jewelry,  etc.).  No.  221 
□  “Pot-Holders."  No.  222 

B  “Chair  Sets,"  No.  223 

“Woolies  for  Babies,"  (Knit  and  cro¬ 
chet)  ,  No.  224 

Name  . . . 

Address  . . . . 


JUST  10  CENTS  EACH! 

Mail  Coupon  Today! 


“White  House,"  one  of  17  exquisite  new  doilies  in 
Book  217.  Many  famous  prize-winners  included. 
Easy,  quick  patterns,  complete  directions. 


100  smartest  new  edgings  High-fashion 
for  linens,  gilets.  baby  able  I  Complete 
clothes,  etc.  in  Book  218.  for  17  bags  in 


Book  full  of  adorable 
animals,  pot  -  holders, 
slippers,  bags,  aprons  in 
Book  226. 


Why  pay  $40  for  a  cro¬ 
cheted  hat  ?  Make  it 
yourself  t  14  styles  in 
Book  227. 


rift 


YOU  CAN  HAVE 

'SOfT  WATER 

IN  YOUR  FARM  HOME 


Saves  soap— saves  work 
—saves  clothes 

This  free  booklet  explains 
how  you  can  have  these 
advantages  at  very  little 
cost.  No  obligation.  Write 
for  it. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis 


WALL  PAPER  f 


Big 

FREE 

Catalog 


House  need  brightening?  TTse  the 
colorful  patterns  of  quality  Penn  Wall 
papers.  Free  catalog  with  large  samples. 
Seasonable  prices,  postage  prepaid. 

Write  today. 

I  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,] 

Dept.  98,  I 

PHILADELPHIA,  PAA 


MAKE  A  HOOKED  DUO 


/%.ln  one  day — size  24x36 

with  the  JACKSON  automatic 
Rug  shuttle.  This  shuttle  ia 
the  one  used  by  the  Smoky 
Mountain  folk  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Yankees.  Prewar  stock  — 
limited  quantity.  Uses  old 
clothes  cut  into  strips,  wool, 
yam,  rayon  hose  etc.  Child 
Can  operate  it  successfully. 
Price  $1.00  complete  with  in¬ 
structions.  GUARANTEED.  Send  cash  or  money  or¬ 
ders.  Burlap  patterns  now  available. 

H.  H.  JACKSON 

Dept.  A3,  Box  100  Inwood  Station,  N.Y.C.  34,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS 
Valuable  properties  are  slew  and  cosily  to  replace.  Stop  lightning 
fires  by  installing  ELECTRA  SYSTEM.  Better  than  99%  efficient. 
Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most  states.  PROTECT  NOW  BEFORE 
IT’S  TOO  LATE. 

Write  for  name  of  local  representa- 
I//7  -  |  tive  and  free  estimates. 

Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


•r  a  min  AH  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
VAK  nl\sample3  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

1  nllnUmouey.  Bartlett  Yarn  UUla.Box  7,  BarneayjaB 


Lines  for  the  End  of  March 


Now  the  hills  are  brindled 
With  remnants  of  wet  snow; 
Now  the  brooks  are  running 
With  laughter  in  their  flow. 


I  hear  a  robin  singing 
From  branches  bleak  and  bare; 

And  the  March  wind  leaves  a  whisper 
Of  April  in  the  air. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


House  Plants  Without  Direct  Sunlight 


Plants  growing  in  sunny  windows  are 
an  attractive  sight.  But  do  you  have 
the  kinds  of  plants  that  you  can  set  on 
center  tables,  shelves,  on  the  piano  and 
other  places  far  away  from  the  sun, 
and  have  them  continue  to  be  decora¬ 
tive? 

If,  for  instance,  you  have  taken  an 
especially  pretty  geranium  or  begonia 
from  a  sunny  window  and  used  it  to 
grace  a  center  table  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  wasn’t  many  days  before  it 
probably  looked  very  unhappy,  with 
leaves  drooping  and  turning  yellow. 
Yet  among  my  many  varieties  of  plants, 
I  have  several  set  in  dark  corners  for 
weeks  at  a  time;  in  fact  some  do  not 
see  the  sun  all  Winter. 

Best  known  among  shade  loving  in¬ 
door  plants  are  the  sansevierias,  most 
of  the  ferns,  jade  plant  (Crassufa 
arborescens) ,  and  Indian  rubber  plants 
which  too  soon  grow  out  of  bounds.  A 
Chinese  umbrella  plant  (Cyperus  ater- 
nifolius)  is  an  especially  pretty  corner 
plant.  It  has  long  slender  stems  with 
a  whorl  of  very  slender  leaves  at  the 
top;  the  pot  should  be  set  in  a  jardiniere 
or  bowl  of  water  as  it  is  really  a  water 
plant.  Philodendrons  are  good  in  water 
or  soil,  though  I  prefer  to  plant  them 
in  soil. 

The  wax  plant  (Hoya  carnost)  does 
not  want  full  sun  at  any  time,  and 
should  be  kept  near  a  window  in 
Summer  when  flowering;  however  it 
will  spend  the  Winters  in  the  darkest 
corners.  It  is  a  vine  and  always  looks 
well  trailing  down  over  a  piano,  or 
hanging  from  a  shelf.  I  let  the  stems 
grow  long  enough  to  reach  the  floor 
then  simply  loop  them  back  up  over 
the  top  of  the  pot.  Incidently,  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  unusual;  each 
flower  is  about  the  size  of  a  dime  but 
they  grow  in  clusters,  flesh  to  pinkish 
with  center  spots  of  deep  pink.  The 
petals  are  thick  and  fuzzy,  not  unlike 
plush,  and  are  intensly  fragrant  at 
night;  one  cluster  of  blossoms  will  fill 
the  house  with  a  lovely  fragrance. 
Never  cut  off  the  old  flower  stems,  as 
next  year’s  flowers  will  spring  from 
this  same  flower  head.  Each  bloom 
will  fall  off  as  it  withers. 

By  withholding  water  through  the 
Winter  months,  so  as  to  keep  them  from 
growing,  most  of  the  aloes,  agaves, 
gasterias  and  haworthias  can  be  used 
for  room  decorations.  These  thick, 
fleshy  leaved  plants  are  green,  grayish 


or  mottled,  depending  on  the  variety, 
usually  having  saw  tooth  edges  along 
the  leaves,  or  a  needle-like  point  at  the 
tip.  In  Summer,  most  of  them  want  full 
sunlight;  I  set  mine  right  into  the  soil 
in  my  house  plant  garden.  In  Winter, 
I  water  them  lightly  once  in  three 
weeks  and,  as  Spring  approaches,  I  get 
them  near  a  window  and  let  them  have 
more  water.  They  reward  me  with  tall 
sprays  of  pink  bell-like  blooms.  Being 
low  growing  plants,  they  fill  in  nicely 
on  the  sill  with  more  bushy  plants 
such  as  geraniums,  coleus,  etc. 

If  you  withhold  water  from  cacti,  they 
too  can  be  set  anywhere  indoors  during 
the  Winter.  They  will  get  long,  lanky 
and  pale  by  being  allowed  to  grow 
where  there  is  not  enough  sunlight,  but 
even  when  they  do  not  grow  at  all 
their  appearance  will  not  change.  This 
does  not  hurt  them  because  they  have 
natural  resting  periods  anyway.  I  have 
one,  an  Echinocereus  hexigonia,  that 
was  sent  to  me  from  Arizona  about  12 
years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  only  about 
six  inches  tall;  now  it  is  over  six  feet. 
In  Summer,  it  sets  out  on  a  porch  in 
full  sun,  where  it  blooms  and  grows  an 
additional  six  inches  to  a  foot,  but  in 
Winter,  it  just  sets  back  in  a  corner 
and  rests  in  my  living  room.  Its  bloom 
is  snowy  white,  about  a  foot  long  and 
six  inches  across  at  the  opening.  This 
plant  is  getting  to  be  a  problem,  taking 
it  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and  I  have 
said  that  soon  I  shall  have  to  put  it 
down  cellar,  and  cut  a  hole  up  through 
the  floor  for  it! 

Wandering  Jew  is  very  good  growing 
in  water.  The  giant  variety  is  a  rank 
grower  and  has  to  be  cut  back  often 
but  it  frequently  blooms,  soft  velvety 
white  three-petaled  flowers. 

On  my  living  room  center  table  I 
have  a  miniature  garden  gate  with 
trellis  over  the  top.  Attached  to  the 
sides  are  two  pots;  in  each  pot  is  a 
plant  of  Ceropegia  woodii  (some  call 
it  potato  vine) .  These  little  trailing 
vines  have  spread  all  over  the  trellis, 
making  a  very  pretty  centerpiece.  The 
plants  have  not  seen  the  sun  for  over 
a  year  now,  yet  they  look  just  perfect. 

A  little  experimenting  and  careful 
watching,  will  soon  tell  you  which 
plants  can  be  left  away  from  sunlight 
and  still  be  attractive.  In  my  case  I 
had  to  find  out,  for  with  all  the  plants 
I  have  they  can’t  all  stay  in  the  windows 
all  the  time.  c.  w. 


Thought  for  Today 

Clara  Bell  Woolworth  has  many 
friends  among  Rural  New-Yorker  read¬ 
ers.  Even  though  jit  is  well  over  a 
year  since  her  death,  letters  still  come 
to  the  Woman  and  Home  desk  speaking 
of  her  with  respect  and  neighborly  re¬ 
membrance  of  her  work  and  kindnesses 
as  your  editor. 

C.  B.  W.,  as  she  was  long  known  to 
you  on  these  pages,  has  manly  friends 
in  New  York  City  also.  Those  who 
perhaps  knew  her  best  were  members 
of  the  Pen  and  Brush  Club  where  she 
lived.  Last  month  a  commemoration 
ceremony  was  held  for  her  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  12th 
Street.  In  token  of  Miss  Wool  worth’s 
years  as  a  member  there,  and  because 
of  the  pleasure  she  took  in  Washington 
Square,  a  painting  of  her  favorite  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Square’s  park  was  made  by 
her  close  friend,  Grace  G.  Treadwell, 
also  a  member  of  Pen  and  Brush. 

With  three  other  close  associates  of 
Miss  Woolworth,  Mrs.  Treadwell  pre¬ 
sented  the  painting  to  Dr.  J.  V.  Molden- 
hawer,  minister  of  First  Church,  who 
accepted  it  before  the  assembled  Sun¬ 
day  School.  The  painting  will  hang  in 
the  junior  department’s  classroom,  and 
bears  a  plaque  which  reads: 

“In  loving  memory  of  Clara  Bell 
Woolworth,  a  gallant  lady,  died 
1944.  From  her  friends  at  the  Pen 
and  Brush.” 

We  are  glad  to  let  you  know  of  this 
tribute.  p.  s. 


Short  of  Meats? 

Rural  homemakers,  in  spite  of  meat 
shortages,  know  how  to  get  along  due 
to  practice  during  wartime.  Those  who 
have  canned  meats  in  their  cupboards 
are  that  much  ahead  of  others.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  well  balanced  meal  can  be 
served  during  these  confused  days.  Eggs 
and  milk,  whole  grain  cereals  and 
flours,  cheese,  dried  beans  and  peas, 
peanuts  and  peanut  butter  help  in  pro¬ 
viding  proteins. 

Eggs  are  full  of  nutritive  values; 


milk  contains  not  only  excellent  pro¬ 
tein,  but  is  the  best  source  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  riboflavin.  Whole  grain 
products  in  breads,  cereals  and  muffins 
help  to  keep  the  family  well.  To  start 
the  day,  serve  a  big  bowl  of  steaming 
oatmeal,  or  any  whole  wheat  cereal, 
with  plenty  of  milk  on  it  and  in  the 
tumbler  at  each  place.  A  glass  of 
citrus  fruit  (orange,  lemon,  grapefruit) 
gives  needed  vitamin  C. 

A  pound  of  cottage  cheese  has  the 
same  protein  value  as  a  pound  of  lean 
meat.  Dried  beans  and  peas  are  good 
in  soups  and  help  to  stretch  stew  meats. 
Vegetables  and  greens  furnish  balance 
with  the  above;  some  sweets  also. 


No  Need  to  Knead 

“Why,  of  course,  I  would  bake  my 
own  bread,  if  I  didn’t  have  to  knead  it. 
But  I  have  enough  heavy  work  to  do 
for  my  big  family  without  kneading 
bread  besides.” 

That  remark,  made  by  many  a  busy 
woman,  has  been  heard  by  us  all  from 
time  to  time,  and  most  of  us  have  had  no 
ready  answer  for  it.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  way  to  take  the  hard  work 
out  of  home-made  bread,  that  also  cuts 
the  time  just  about  in  half.  It  is  the 
“No-Knead”  way.  Here  is  the  answer 
to  all  home  makers  who  want  to  make 
their  time  and  labor  count. 

The  new  No-Knead  method  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  tests  made  by  Ann  Pills- 
bury’s  Home  Service  staff.  It  is  now 
offered  to  housewives  by  Pillsbury 
Mills,  Inc.  You  do  not  need  to  knead, 
to  bake  your  own  good  bread. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  just  how 
to  turn  bread  making  into  a  morning’s 
job,  or  to  have  hot  rolls  in  less  than  an 
hour,  not  to  mention  many  other  short¬ 
cut  recipes  for  coffee  cakes,  raised 
doughnuts,  and  various  substantial 
dishes  and  desserts,  careful  directions 
are  compiled  into  a  reliable  64-page 
booklet. 

Simply  send  25  cents,  for  the  booklet 
called  “Bake  the  No-Knead  Way,”  to 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  Box  1186,  Dept.  J., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  is  Mrs.  Lucy  Weaver  of  Goldsboro, 
Md.,  who  writes:  “I  ayi  a  lifelong 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
I  raised  my  boy  on  it.  I  set  some  turkey 
eggs,  and  folded  some  old  Rural  New- 
Yorker  papers  in  the  nest;  I  had  the 
best  of  luck.” 


My  New  Dress 

You  are  coming  home  from  town  and, 
just  as  you  come  in  sight  of  the  house, 
you  learn  that  the  cows  are  out.  Do  you 
go  deliberately  into  the  house  and 
change  your  good  dress  before  you 
help  your  husband  round  up  those 
cows?  I  don’t;  I  rush  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  swamp  and  come  home  shortly 
with  a  big  smear  of  mud  on  the  skirt 
of  my  brand  new  dress! 

A  trip  to  the  dry  cleaners  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  often  means  long  delays. 
So  I  resolved  to  have  a  woolen  dress 
for  cold  weather  wear  that  could  be 
tubbed.  I  had  a  piece  of  nice  wide 
cocoa  brown  all  wool  flannel.  For 
years,  while  cloth  shortages  grew,  it 
had  lam  in  moth  balls.  Last  Fall  I  de- 
cided  to  make  it  up,  and  I  planned  to 
make  this  piece  of  pre-war  flannel 
washable  with  soap  and  water. 

The  first  step  was  to  put  it  into  the 
washing  machine,  add  cold  water,  and 
let  it  stand  until  thoroughly  soaked.  It 
was  then  washed  a  few  minutes  in  the 
cold  water  to  remove  any  starch  or 
other  weighting,  wrung  out  and  fastened 
to  the  clothes  line  in  the  attic.  I  pinned 
along  one  edge  of  the  material  and  let 
the  width  of  the  cloth  hang  down.  When 
dry  it  was  taken  down,  folded  up. 
and  stored. 

I  was  dreading  the  pressing,  how¬ 
ever,  so  I  got  in  touch  with  the  local 
dressmaker,  whose  work  is  good,  her 
charges  reasonable.  I  told  her  what  the 
material  was,  and  she  asked  me  if  it 
had  been  shrunk.  She  then  asked  me 
how  I  did  it.  She  laughed  when  I 
described  my  doings  and  remarked: 

I  guess  it  is  thoroughly  shrunk.”  To 
which  I  replied  that  I  hadn’t  taken 
any  chances  in  the  matter.  Then  she 
explained  how  I  should  have  shrunk 
this  woolen  goods,  namely  to  sprinkle 
it  as  for  ironing  a  cotton  dress,  let  it 
stand  over  night,  then  press  it  on  the 
wrong  side. 

did  Just  that,  and  it  worked  beau- 
tifully.  The  dampening  and  pressing 
^  x/*  -t?  soft,  smooth  piece  of  woolen 
which  was  not  weighted  and  would  not 
shrink  Now  the  dress  can  be  tubbed 
with  lukewarm  water  and  soap  suds, 
then  given  a  warm  rinse  (the  same 
temperature)  dried  on  the  line;  and 
pressed.  I  have  become  my  own  dry 
cleaner.  If  you  wonder  how  we  made 
up  the  material,  the  pattern  that  we 
chose  was  a  jumper  style,  with  two 
cotton  shirtwaists  of  shades  to  match 
the  colors  in  the  cameo  I  enjoy  wear¬ 
ing.  The  jumper  also  has  with  it  an 
unlmed,  collarless  jacket  of  wool.  The 
skirt  has  a  seam  down  the  front  with 
buttons  of  self  material,  with  similar 
buttons  down  the  front  of  the  jacket, 
ihe  dress  is  becoming  to  me — so  I  am 
told. 

The  whole  matter  is  proving  so  prac- 
tical  that  I  pass  it  on  to  others  who 
also  are  often  up  against  unexpected 
emergencies.  n  k  w 


From  Left  to  Right 

We  wear  cotton  work  gloves  while 
working  around  the  garden,  hen  coops, 
etc.  Finding  only  one  right  glove  that 
was  any  protection,  and  many  left  ones 
in  good  order,  I  started  puzzling  how 
to  reconvert”  lefts  to  rights.  Making 
them  over  seemed  more  work  than 
results  justified,  but  it  suddenly  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  turn  the  lefts  inside 
out.  As  simple  as  that!  And  they  are 
just  as  warm.  Raw  seams  on  the  out¬ 
side  make  no  special  difference  in  this 
case. 

The  men  folk  are  apt  to  like  candied 
orange  peel.  Substitute  half  of  your 
recipe’s  sugar  with  honey.  Watch  while 
boiling  honey;  it  rises  high,  burns  easily. 
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Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

NOTE:  Mrs.  N.  B.  of  New  York  has 
a  message  for  the  many  friendly  Handi¬ 
crafters  and  Gardeners  who  sent  to  her 
last  Fall  a  variety  of  small  ferns  and 
low-growing  woods  plants.  With  them 
she  filled  her  large  terrarium  so  that 
its  forest  floor  looks  like  a  landscape 
of  hill,  valley  and  stream.  All  extra 
material  that  Mrs.  B.  could  not  plant  at 
home  is  now  on  display  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Botanical  Garden,  indoors  and  out. 
There,  these  specimens  picked  by  Rural 
New-Yorker  folk,  are  admired  by  the 
public,  and  have  served  students,  learn¬ 
ing  to  design  and  plant  terrariums,  in 
classroom  work. 


I  have  flower  seeds  of  about  20  va¬ 
rieties,  many  of  them  hardy  peren¬ 
nials.  Does  any  one  wish  to  send  me 
an  18-inch  square  cushion  cover  of 
wash  material  for  a  packet  of  these 
mixed  seeds,  which  include  lilies,  hardy 
asters,  snapdragons,  phlox,  trad*scantia, 
etc?  I  will  exchange  as  long  as  my 
supply  lasts.  mrs.  w.  h.  t. 

Virginia. 


May  I  add  my  name  to  the  Handi¬ 
crafters  and  Gardeners?  I  am  interested 
in  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  gardening, 
and  would  like  to  correspond  with 
others  who  enjoy  the  same.  mrs.  z.  h. 

Pennsylvania 


I  have  several  kinds  of  named  iris 
that  I  would  like  to  exchange  for  peony 
roots  in  any  colors  except  white  and 
pink.  mrs.  e.  b. 

New  York 


Opening  Ends  of  Sacks 

Many  people  seem  to  have  trouble 
opening  sacks  that  are  chain-stitched 
across  the  end.  These  directions  may 
help. 

Looking  carefully,  you  will  see  the 
chain  stitch  is  a  single  flat  running 
stitch  on  one  side  of  sack  and  a  chain 
on  the  other.  Holding  the  sack  with 
single  stitch  toward  you,  begin  at  the 
right  side  of  sack  and  cut  the  string  off. 
(Some  chain  stitches  have  one  thread, 
some  with  two.  In  either  case,  begin 
the  same).  Now  pull  out  end  of  thread 
on  side  of  sack  nearest  you.  Holding 
it  in  your  hand,  look  on  back  of  sack 
to  see  if  other  thread  (in  case  of  two- 
thread  stitching)  is  free;  take  end  of 
that  thread  in  other  hand,  and  pull 
both  threads.  If  you  have  begun  right 
they  will  ravel  out  freely. 

If  they  do  not  ravel  out,  cut  the 
threads  again,  and  do  the  same  again, 
always  working  at  right  hand  side  of 
single  stitching.  If  bits  of  thread  or  lint 
tangle  into  stitching,  cut  thread  and 
begin  again,  when  you  have  got  ends 
free  on  both  sides.  mrs.  e.  c. 


More  Patterns  for  Easter  and  Spring 


The  Little  Brown  House 

March  skies  can  be  as  blue  as  Oc¬ 
tober’s  and  already  the  lengthening 
days  have  brought  hope.  King,  the  big 
white  rooster,  issues  proclamations  so 
long  and  loud  that  the  Neighbor  hears 
him  bidding  all  to  watch  for  the  yearly 
miracle  of  Spring.  The  first  crow  has 
been  cawing  from  the  big  pine  and  we 
have  seen  the  deer  come  to  graze  in 
The  Cradle  where  the  snow  in  its 
sheltered  hollow  always  melts  first. 

Sunny  days  make  me  want  to  plant, 
so  some  red  lily  seed  and  datura  are 
in,  both  slow  to  germinate;  pepper  seed 
will  be  next.  One  sweet  potato  in  a 
fruit  jar  has  green  sprouts,  and  an 
R.  N.-Y.  reader  writes  that  she  has 
sweet  potato  vines  four  feet  long,  ready 
fqr  cuttings.  If  you  have  any  old  style 
windshield  glass,  it  makes  ideal  shelves 
for  window  plants.  We  have  had  many 
cloudy  days  this  Winter  as  usual,  but 
the  rosy  kalanchoe  and  a  small  white 
flowered  cactus  have  kept  blooming. 
Now  the  coral  catus  (Rhipsalis)  is  full 
of  tiny  golden  blossoms,  a  very  de¬ 
pendable  Winter  bloomer.  These,  with 
one  geranium  and  numerous  begonias, 
have  kept  the  windows  bright. 

Many  articles  long  absent  from  our 
stores  are  slowly  returning,  but  when 
the  bean  pot  broke,  and  then  the  bean 
pan  began  to  leak  beyond  repair,  it 
was  time  to  find  another  container. 
This  time  it  is  a  broad  low  iron  kettle, 
known  here  as  a  doughnut  kettle,  14 
inches  in  diameter  and  four  inches 
deep.  It  is  really  the  best  “bean  pot” 
I  ever  had. 

We  are  still  wondering  where  Errol, 
who  was  home  from  Japan  on  furlough, 
will  go  next.  He  and  Karl,  now  back 
from  service  for  good,  have  been  re¬ 
living  their  boyish  escapades.  IVe 
been  hearing  mannish  voices  repeating 
Stevenson’s: 

“In  Winter  I  get  up  at  night 

And  dress  by  yellow  candlelight.” 
Errol  told  of  eating  pickled  Swiss  chard 
stalks  in  Japan  and  said  it  was  good. 

In  reading  the  anecdote  of  the  man 
who  bored  a  hole  in  his  wood  pile  and 
put  in  gun  powder  to  find  out,  rather 
dangerously,  who  was  the  thief,  I  re¬ 
called  a  good  old  man  in  our  town  who 
was  losing  his  wood.  Wishing  to  cause 
no  harm  to  anyone,  he  simply  wrote 
on  several  big  chunks:  “Stolen  from...” 
and  signed  his  name.  The  next  day 
several  pieces  were  gone,  but  he  didn’t 
lose  any  more  after  that. 

I  recall  a  little  boy  who  had  to  fill 
the  woodbox  daily  as  a  Winter  chore. 
He  liked  to  draw  the  wood  on  his  sled, 
but  much  of  it  would  drop  off.  So  one 
afternoon  he  loaded  his  sled  high, 
turned  the  water  on,  over  and  through 
all  the  split  lengths,  and  left  it  to  freeze 
solid  overnight.  Next  morning  he  drew 
in  a  full  load!  His  father  laughed  at 
the  boy’s  ingenuity,  but  his  mother — 
well  that  was  another  story. 

Mother  Bee. 


PATTERN  4564  —  Play  and  party  frock.  Floral  transfer  included.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  6.  puff  sleeve  frock,  1% 
yds.  35-ln. ;  with  flare  at  shoulder,  1%  yds;  %  yds.  contrast.  Price  16c. 

PATTERN  9150  —  Pretty  dress.  Designed  to  slenderize.  Sizes  34-50.  Size  36.  2%  yards  39-inch.  Price  16c. 
PATTERN  7028  —  Crochet  two  bags!  One  is  a  folded  flat  piece.  Fan-shaped  bag  has  two  identical  pieces. 
Directions.  Price  He. 

PATTERN  7169  —  Cross  stitch  this  garden  variety  on  your  linens.  Transfer  of  six  motifs,  6%x7(x  in.; 
stitches.  Price  I  Ic. 

NEW  SPRING  PATTERN  BOOK  is  15  cents.  NEW  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG,  15  cents  also. 

Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  38S  West  80th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y,  Residents  of  New 
York  City  add  1 %  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24  cents). 


"As  soon  as  summer  arrives — and  with  rail  travel  conditions 
greatly  improved — we'll  be  looking  for  you." 

Yes,  it’s  Colorado  calling  . . .  the  Colorado  of  mighty  mountains 
and  singing  streams  .  .  .  invigorating  sun-warmed  days  and 
restful  blanket  nights. 

When  you  go,  there's  the  swift  Union  Pacific  Streamliner  "City 
of  Denver"— overnight,  everynight,  between  Chicago  and  Denver; 
also  fine  train  service  from  other  points  east  and  west  of  Denver. 
Your  journey  by  rail  will  be  the  high  spot  of  your  vacation  or 
business  trip. 

Remember  that  Union  Pacific  also  serves  California,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  a  number  of  famous  National 
Parks  such  as  Yellowstone;  more  western  scenic  regions, 
in  fact,  than  any  other  railroad.  It’s  the  world’s  greatest 
vacation  travel  bargain. 

For  unexcelled  rail  service,  to  or  from  the  West,  go  Union  Pacific. 


(LN  ION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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PEERLESS 

Automatic 

EGG  GRADER! 


Postpaid 


Quickly  pays 
for  itself— 

Graded 
Eggs 
bring 
better 
prices 

Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  au¬ 
tomatic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
accuracy. 

Note  These  Features: 

•  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate  no  intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

4>  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere;  no  Elec¬ 
tric  Current  Required 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN 
afford  this  time-saving  labor-saving  money-making 
equipment.  Only  $19.95  Postpaid. 

ORDER  NOW  — LIMITED  SUPPLY 
At  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


LE» 

Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tail*  for  year*  fcav#  turn 
Cederhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  malee  from  lifetime  record  47#  to  94*  ecu 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  209  egg  average  0T6r  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Price*  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.-U.  S,  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Ft,  Oa.  P.  LEGHORNS 
LARGE  TYPE  PEDIGREE  R.  0.  P.  CHICKS, 
EGGS,  AND  BREEDING  STOCK 

You  take  no  chances  when  Introducing  this  stock 
into  your  breeding  program.  We  have  tested  annu¬ 
ally  for  pullorum  since  1932  without  ever  finding 
a  reactor. 

Write  for  Circular 

KREHER’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Day  Old  Bed  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Repr#* 
duced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex-Link 
Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Bed  sires:  4500  breeders 
pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  delivery  dates. 
Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  Tel.  Wrentham  358 

Ewing’s  Chick  Bargains 

White  &  Black  Giants . $12.95 — 100 

Light  Brahmas . ...$15.00 — 100 

N.  H.  Beds;  White  &  Barred  Bocks . $11.95 — 100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid  &  Austra  Whites.  .$14.00 — 100 

Assorted  Breeds . $  9.95 — 100 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
EWING'S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


FINE  CHICKrforLEfS 


Pedigree-Sired  by  males  from  200-300 
Official  Egg  Record  B.O.P.  Hens.  U.  S.  j 
Approved.  Pullorum  Tested.  Your  favorite  { 
purebred  from  famous  laying  strains.  • 
Sexed,  if  desired.  Hybrids.  Prompt  serv¬ 
ice.  CATALOG  FREE!  LONE  ELM 
HATCHERY,  Box  III,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 


T, 


‘tottoyn.  >3 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

“The  breed  with  the  Atomic 
_  laying  power’’  of  large  white 
k  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
|  other  breed  of  Poultry.  Un- 
!  sexed  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Catalog 
J  FREE,  Write 
[shrawders  Ancona  Farm,  Richfield  9,  Pa 


QUALITY  CHICKS  KrSST- 

sexed  tic;  New  Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds,  and  Bocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  12c;  White  Leghorn  Pullets  20c; 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  -03c.  Orders  less  than  100 
add  -01c  per  chick.  Order  Now. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury,  Pa. 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

PULLETS:  Two,  four  and  six  week  old  Hanson  White 
Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Farm  raised.  Also  Minorca  Leg¬ 
horns.  TURKEYS:  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  genuine 
beefy  type.  Also  Baby  Chicks.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Route  2,  ZEELAND.  MJCHIGAN 

INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 

■mr  w  w  m  *  rnic  Quality  chicks  will  make  money 
IV  1  IjIVI  111  K  J  for  you.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Robert  C.  Kilmer,  312  Pleasant  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  CHICKS.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Lipory’s  Duck  Hatchery,  Rt.  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

BEARING-AGE 

BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready 
to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


WTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


UNNYBROOfi 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 

MW  HAMPSHIRE**  R.I.RED* 
WHI*rE.«,£GH0RHS  •  WHITE  ROCKS, 

BARRED  DOCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


A. HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  V. 


WHITLOCK 

■cBrifcBKVS*16.00  K 

HATCHING  EGGS 

■  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

I  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 

I  for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
■  market  eggs. 

[•  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
I  0RA06  •»  ONE  PRICE. 

OUT.# 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  O  * 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


CHAMBBUM 

M&ms 


Did  you  get  our  1946  booklet  on 
these  wonderful  chicks?  An  hon¬ 
est,  sincere  story.  Write  today! 
Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  'of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 

5  500  Vl.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

ffiAKKS 

BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN 


u.a. 

R  O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro- 
duetion  In  America's 
meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Bocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


Iff  *\  oroMtiV-Wti-'t.  :t 


s'ffiwmn  a  .  cp  y?£t 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

I0O 

$1 1.00 

$20.00 

$2.00 

.  12.00 

22.00 

3.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

10.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross,  B.  I.  Reds.... 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R,  MeALISTER VI LLE.  PA. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Genuine  Hamilton,  Byckebosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 

from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Country  Life  Program  Held 
at  Farmingdale 

The  27th  annual  Country  Life  Pro¬ 
gram  was  held  February  28  to  March  2 
at  the  State  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.  This  event,  held 
each  year  by  the  students  and  faculty, 
sdrves  to  provide  instruction  in  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  farming  and  bring  to¬ 
gether  families  of  the  students,  old 
“grads,”  farmers  and  representatives  of 
the  various  cooperative  organizations. 
Over  200  guests  attended  the  luncheon 
on  Thursday,  given  in  the  school 
cafeteria.  The  gathering  was  strictly 
informal,  every  one  being  asked  to 
shake  hands  and  introduce  himself  to 
not  less  than  five  persons.  This  stimu¬ 
lated  a  general  feeling  of  fellowship 
and  good  will  that  was  very  pleasant 
and  helpful.  Practically  everything  on 
the  bounteous  tables  was  raised  on  the 
school  farm,  including  heaping  platters 
of  prime  Angus  beef.  Attendance  for 
the  three  days  was  over  7,000. 

In  the  well  kept  dairy  barn,  good 
representatives  of  both  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  are  kept.  There  were  also 
some  Angus  which  had  been  brought 
in  for  the  occasion  from  the  school’s 
750-acre  Stony  Kill  Farm  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  high  Holstein  female,  for 
an  official  lactation  test,  is  Nysia  Oak¬ 
dale  Ormsby,  with  17,656  lbs.  milk, 
546  lbs.  fat,  on  twice-daily  milking.  In 
the  Guernsey  herd.  Pride’s  Providence 
of  Fairleigh  tops  the  list  with  9,521  lbs. 
milk,  430  lbs.  fat,  also  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  The  dairy  cattle  fitting  and 
showing  contest  is  always  an  important 
part  of  the  Program.  Kenneth  Barry 
of  Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I., 
served  as  judge.  The  cattle  are  fitted 
and  handled  entirely  by  the  students. 
The  Holstein  cow  class  was  won  by 
Edward  Rose  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  with 
his  aged  cow  entry.  Rose  also  placed 
second  in  the  Champion  class.  First 
in  the  Guernsey  cojv  class  and  also 
winner  of  Championship  honors,  was 
Frank  Gordon  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on 
his  aged  cow  entry.  The  Guernsey 
heifer  class  was  topped  by  Alfred 
Strasser,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  with  a  nice 
yearling.  In  the  Holstein  calf  class, 
Betty  Kruger  of  Lindenhurst,  L.  I.,  won 
first.  The  high  boy  student  in  this 
year’s  milking  contest  was  Bertil  Cole, 
milking  six  cows  in  76  minutes,  with 
a  total  yield  of  147.1  lbs.  High  honors 
for  the  girl  student  milkers  went  to 
Miriam  Eliasbery,  six  cows  in  79 
minutes,  with  a  total  yield  of  143.1  lbs. 
Both  of  these  students  are  from  New 
York  City. 

There  was  an  excellent  exhibit  of 
new  types  of  farm  machinery  in  the 
farm  engineering  building.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  about  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  look  at  them  and  hear  their 
uses  discussed,  because  the  manu¬ 
facturers  •explained  •  that  no  deliveries 
could  be  promised  on  account  of 
strikes  and  shortages  of  materials. 

Another  feature  event  was  the  baby 
chick  and  egg  show,  open  to  Long 
Island  farmers  and  breeders.  The  en¬ 
tries  consisted  of  pens  of  25  chicks 
representing  various  breeds.  First  prize 
awards  were  as  follows:  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Bayberry  Poultry  Farm,  Haup- 
pauge;  Barred  Rocks,  Raymond’s  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Yaphank;  White  Leghorns, 
Thomas  Watson,  Neconset;  Red-Rock 
crosses,  and  R.  I.  Reds,  Roy’s  Hatchery, 
Bay  Shore.  Tops  in  the  egg  classes 
were:  Browns,  George  E.  Klein,  Islip; 
Whites,  Jeanne  Sommer,  Hauppauge; 
and  Commercials,  Harry  Schnell,  Mel¬ 
ville.  d. 


Opposes  O.  P.  A.  Renewal 

Hatcheries  are  gassing  chicks;  turkey 
eggs,  which  at  the  present  O.P.A.  price 
of  feed  cost  about  37  cents  to  produce, 
are  being  offered  with  few  takers  at 
10  cents;  milk  production  is  down  and 
is  going  to  be  down  further;  corn  is 
worth  $1.70  per  bushel  to  the  Western 
farmers  inside  of  a  hog.  In  the  North¬ 
east  O.P  .A.  only  allows  us  to  pay  $1.40 
per  bushel.  This  is  deliberately  created 
confusion. 

The  present  situation  is  deliberately 
planned  and  the  technique  is  not  new. 
This  is  the  plan:  (1)  Cause  confusion; 
which  has  been  successfully  done.  (2) 
Create  disrespect  for  the  country’s  law¬ 
makers.  For  the  past  ,2500  years  that  is 
always  the  first  step  in  changing  any 
form  of  government.  (3)  Retain  the 
government  employees  at  the  expense 
of  'those  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bureaucrats.  They  have  the  best  jobs 
they  have  ever  had  in  their  lives  and 
we  are  paying  for  them.  These  em¬ 
ployees  write  to  friends  and  relatives, 
and  there  are  three  million  of  them, 
requesting  that  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  be  advised  as  to  how 
important  various  bureaus  are  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  All  this  is  being 
done  today.  (4)  Create  emergencies 
so  that  when  war  powers  come  up  for 
renewal,  they  will  have  to  be  extended; 
which  also  has  been  deliberately  and 
successfully  done.  The  O.P.A.  is  up 
for  renewal  and  if  it  is  continued,  the 
farmer  has  seen  his  last  year  of  free 
enterprise.  He  will  be  told  what  to 
raise,  what  wages  to  pay  and  the  price 
at  which  he  sells  his  products  will  be 
set  for  him,  regardless  of  his  costs. 

The  solution:  Refuse  to  continue 
O.  P.  A.  If  matters  do  not  straighten 
themselves  out,  and  they  will  under 
free  enterprise,  constructive  laws,  effi¬ 
ciently  administrated,  can  be  passed. 


The  answer  to  this  will  be  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  would  lose  its  organization, 
and  that  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  ever  happen  to  this  oountry  be¬ 
cause  should  their  services  again  be 
required,  there  would  be  no  difficlty  in 
picking  them  up  again.  All  that  will  be 
necessary  is  to  visit  the  park  benches 
and  the  Communist  gathering  places 
where  they  hung  out  before  the)y  be¬ 
came  self-supporting  at  our  expense. 

The  majority  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  lost  the  respect 
of  their  constituents  and  owe  their 
seats  to  the  fact  that  they  were  either 
Republicans  or  Democrats.  They  use 
as  an  excuse  for  the  easy  way  out  the 
mail  that  they  are  receiving  from  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  government 
employees.  That  may  be  compared  to 
a  hired  man  who  gossips  so  long  in 
town  that  he  forgets  to  come  home  and 
feed  the  stock  when  the  boss  is  away. 
Our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Washington  are  our  servants, not  our 
masters,  and  a  very  effective  way  to 
make  them  realize  this,  I  have  found 
from  personal  experience,  is  to  drop 
them  a  line  and  ask  them  for  a  copy 
of  their  last  speech  on  the  renewal  of 
O.  P.  A.  If  they  have  not  made  one, 
as  most  of  them  haven’t,  then  request 
a  frank  statement  as  to  their  attitude 
as  it  pertains  to  O.  P.  A.  and  our  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  farming. 

The  situation,  which  I  am  convinced 
is  deliberately  being  created,  is  con¬ 
fusion  as  it  pertains  to  feed  and  will 
create  a  shortage  in  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try.  This  will  bring  about  an  emergency 
which  means  additional  bureaucratic 
powers  and  the  end  of  farmers’  inde¬ 
pendence.  Our  representatives  ip 
Washington  cannot  deny  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  t.  s.  H. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Egg  Masses  in  Hen 

Recently  we  bought  two  chickens, 
killed  but  not  dressed.  We  were  told 
the  flock  was  being  culled  because 
they  were  not  laying.  The  first 
chicken  we  dressed  appeared  to  be  all 
right,  but  the  second  one,  the  first 
moment  I  handled  it  I  thought  was 
a  sick  chicken.  It  was  light  in  weight 
and  its  flesh  was  flabby,  its  wings, 
and  one  more  so  than  the  other,  so 
floppy  and  such  a  disjointed  feel  to 
them  that  I  thought  they  were  broken. 
One  was  so  discolored  we  cut  it  off 
at  the  first  joint  before  even  drawing 
it.  Inside  it  we  found  hard  masses  of 
what  I  thought  had  started  out  to  be 
eggs,  they  had  rotted  egg  yolks  in 
them,  and  its  liver  was  a  peculiar  color, 
and  it  fell  apart  into  several  crumbly 
pieces  in  my  hand.  What  was  the 
matter  with  this  chicken,  and  would  it 
be  good  for  food?  mrs.  m.  j. 

The  discolored  wing  may  have  been 
due  to  injury.  However,  the  egg 
masses  were  due  to  a  condition  found 
frequently  in  laying  hens,  and  caused 
by  a  rupture  of  the  oviduct,  resulting 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  eggs  in  the 
body  cavity.  In  some  cases,  just  the 
egg  yolks  are  deposited  directly  from 
the  ovary  into  the  body  cavity.  If  such 
birds  are  killed  while  they  are  still 
otherwise  well  physically,  they  should, 
be  all  right  to  eat.  But  if  this  material 
has  been  in  the  body  cavity  for  a  ldhg 
time,  there  may  have  been  certain  toxic 
material  picked  up  by  the  blood  stream, 
which  would  result  in  the  death  of 
the  bird.  Personally,  I  should  prefer 
not  to  use  such  a  bird  for  meat.  I 
do  not  believe  this  condition  due  to 
Leucosis,  but  rather  a  typical  cause 
of  reproductive  disorder  common  with 
fowls. 


Protection  Against  Hawks 

If  you  have  been  bothered  by  hawks 
getting  your  young  chickens  after  you 
turn  them  out  into  runs  and  before 
they  get  wise  to  the  ways  of  hawks, 
try  planting  some  giant  sunflowers  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  runs.  Spaced 
about  two  feet  apart,  they  will  not 
prevent  the  grass  from  growing  or  the 
green  stuff  that  you  might  plant,  but 
they  will  act  as  a  protectiop  against 
hawks.  The  Cooper’s  hawk  is  the 
worst  offender  in  the  poultry  yard,  as 
far  as  young  poultry  is  concerned.*  but 
it  hesitates  to  dive  down  into  the 
cover  as  provided  by  shrubs  or  tall 
growths  such  as  sunflowers.  You  will 
find  that  the  sunflowers  will  provide 
considerable  feed  when  they  ripen; 
and  they  will  also  provide  shade. 

For  the  small  flock  of  50  or  100 
chickens,  a  yard  protected  by  chicken 
wire  and  planted  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  warm  enough,  to  leaf  lettuce 
or  spinach  and  with  a  border  of  sun¬ 
flowers  around  the  edges  and  a  few  in 
the  center,  planted  as  early  as  frost 
is  gone  from  the  ground,  is  ready  with 
green  feed  and  protective  cover  by  the 
time  the  chicks  are  ready  for  range. 
Th  lettuce  and  spinach  make  a  quick 
growth  that  is  suitable  for  early  range. 
Alfalfa  and  Ladino  can  be  seeded  in 
another  plot  with  sunflowers  for  later 
range  use.  f.  b. 


Red  Squill  for  Rats 

What  is  the  safest  rat  poison  to  use 
around  a  hen  house?  m.  s. 

Red  Squill  is  the  safest  rat  poison. 
It  should  be  put  out  after  the  birds  go 
to  roost,  and  removed  before  they  get 
off  the  roost.  Use  a  separate  container 
and  mix  it  with  some  feed.  There  are 
commercial  preparations  on  the  market 
that  contain  this  poison. 
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You  aren't  getting  machinery,  Mr.  Farmer,  because . . . 


Photograph  of  factory  gates  at  Tractor  Works,  Chicago.  Although  open  at  the 
time  this  picture  was  taken  (before  the  strike),  they  are  now  closed  by  picketing. 


Final  Assembly  Line  at  Tractor  Works,  Chicago.  This  photograph  was  taken 
between  shifts  before  the  strike  started.  It  shows  present  condition  of  the  line. 


PICKET 

LINES 

have  taken  the  place  of 

PRODUCTION 
LINES ! 


...so  don’t  blame  your  IMPLEMENT  DEALER! 


Your  implement  dealer  had  planned  and 
expected  to  have  his  display  floor  filled 
with  new  implements  and  tractors  weeks  ago. 
And  we  had  planned  to  make  them — had  told 
our  dealers  and  our  farmer  customers  they 
would  have  new  equipment  and  plenty  of  serv¬ 
ice  parts  for  the  1946  spring  work.  And  we  had 
hoped  to  sell  these  machines  at  no  advance  in 
price. 

Real  Production  Had  Started 

When  the  war  ended,  our  organization  bent 
every  effort  to  increase  production,  with  the 
result  that  in  the  last  months  of  1945  machinery 
was  being  built  in  very  substantial  quantities. 
Here  are  a  few  figures: 


PRODUCTION 

ITEM  NOV.  1945  DEC.  1945 

Tractors .  7,271  7,432 

Combines .  2,345  2,526 

Cultivators. .  3,482  3,308 

Bay  loaders .  209  982 

*Plows .  6,185*  6,702* 


*  Plow*  are  mod*  in  out  Canton  and  Chattanooga  Works,  which  ar*  not 
on  strike.  Jfomrciy  production  was  7,747  plows. 


Both  your  dealer  and  we  were  encouraged  by 
this  production  picture  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 

But  the  strike  changed  all  that.  As  you 
know,  the  CIO  United. Farm  Equipment  & 
Metal  Workers  of  America  called  a  strike  in  ten 
of  our  plants,  effective  January  21,  1946. 

What  Is  The  Strike  About? 

Wages  are  a  basic  issue.  At  the  time  of  the  strike, 
Harvester  employes  were  among  the  highest 
paid  workers  in  American  industry.  When  the 
strike  began,  the  average  hourly  earnings  in  the 
Company’s  plants,  not  including  overtime,  were 
$1.1534  If  present  wage  proposals  are  adopted, 
this  figure  will  become  $1.3333  per  hour. 

When  the  strike  began,  negotiations  were 
broken  off  by  the  Union  on  the  issue  of  com¬ 
pulsory  union  membership.  The  Company  has 
no  desire  to  weaken  the  Union.  It  recognizes 
certain  reasonable  needs  of  the  Union.  But  the 
Company  does  oppose  compulsory  unionism.  It 
feels  strongly  that  an  employe’s  membership 
should  be  a  matter  of  his  own  choice. 


Material  Costs  and  Price  Relief 

Wages  and  materials  are  the  great  costs  of  oper¬ 
ating  our  business— together  they  consume  all 
but  a  few  cents  of  every  dollar  the  Company 
takes  in.  Wages  are  obviously  going  to  be  high 
—and  nobody  knows  just  how  high  material 
costs  will  go. 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs  of  materials,  the 
Company  does  not  see  how  it  can  pay  the  wage 
increases  recommended  by  a  Government  fact 
finding  board  until  it  has  definite  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  assurance  from  the  Government  that  rea¬ 
sonable  price  relief  will  be  granted  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  This 
matter  is  of  such  importance  that  it  will  not  be 
discussed  here,  but  will  be  covered  by  other 
advertisements  in  this  series  devoted  to  both 
prices  and  profits. 

Speaking  for  our  dealers  and  ourselves,  we  can 
assure  you  that  no  customer  is  more  eager  than 
we  are  to  resume  production.  We  are  doing  and 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
bring  about  a  fair  settlement  as  soon  as  possible. 
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POULTS 


DAY-OLD  & 

STARTED 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

(Sold  out  on  White  Hollands 
this  Year)  5,000  Breeders. 
Cream  of  our  1945  crop  of 
20,000  birds.  NOT  A  RE¬ 
ACTOR  on  the  farm. 
Hatches  every  week. 
Day-Old  Poults  available 
for  prompt  delivery. 
Write  for  Started  Poults,  up 

Catalog  to  10  weeks; 

j  o  g  -  grown  to  your 

and  bpring  order. 

Prices. 

Visitors  Invited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

A.  L.  Douglass,  Mgr. 

Box  57R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.Y. 

TURKEY 
POULTS 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

WHITE  HOLLAND 


Early  Developing,  Vigorous  Poults, 
All  Hatched  from  Our  Own  Flocks, 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved. 

Pullorum  Clean 


TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Clifton  H.  Timerman 
LA  FAFtGEVILLE,  N.  Y, 


BRONZE  POETS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  get  early  discounts 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 


BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Whites, 
White  Hollands. 

Turkeys  Tube  Tested,  U.S.  Approved. 

One  of  the  greatest  Eastern  Turkey  Producers. 
Hatches  weekly — February  to  August.  Free 
literature. 

HILLPOT  H ATCHRIES 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 

Balanced  Bronze  Poults 
$75  Per  Hundred 

ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
Discount  on  Quantities 

Send  For  Folder 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

NORTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Taunton  3262 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER  AND  THE  HOUSE¬ 
WIVES  DEMAND  A  SMALLER  TURKEY 

Full-breasted  —  Short-legged  —  Rugged  Vermont 
Bronze  Poults  from  our  own  U.-S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean  breeding  stock. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH 

No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 

10  per  cent  deposit  required  with  order. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 
Telephone 

Hubbardton  13-9  Arthur  H.  Schmidt.  Mgr. 


Meadowbrook  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  —  White  Hollands  — 
Bourbon  Reds 

Poults  of  the  finest  breeding,  three  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  strains  —  100%  bloodtested  by  tube  method. 
Get  our  low  prices  and  catalog.  Mail  card  NOW. 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  20,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


■“■KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS— 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  White  Holland 
PENNSYLVANIA  FINEST 

Awarded  First  Place  in  1945  F.F.A.  Contest. 
Out  classed  all  other  entries  in  the  State.  Best 
in  livability,  rapid  growth,  weight  for  feed 
consumed  and  profits  per  bird.  There  really  is 
a  difference  in  Poults.  Get  KLINE’S  Poults 
for  most  profits.  Hatches  weekly  now.  Write  a 
card  for  full  details  and  new  low  Poult  prices. 

■S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa.* 


Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
Domes  Whites  —  Narragansetts 

Poults  weekly  from  bloodtested  stock.  High  livability 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  Circular. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 


BUCKS  CO. 


SELLERSVILLE.  PENNA. 


GUY’S  U.S.  APPROVED  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Now  supplying  some  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Michigan  and  nearby  states.  Hatched,  from  real 
quality  -  supervised  tube  tested  Michigan  nockf. 
Poults  exclusively.  Send  for  free  turkey  catalog. 

GUY’S  ALL-TURKEY  HATCHERY 
Box  37,  1050  Parkhurst  Ave.  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Tested. 

Highest  Quality  obtainable.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

e.  h.  burns,  mcdaniel, _ Maryland 

SPECIAL  MARCH — Broad-breasted  Bronze  Poults, 
$65  per  100.  Quality  Baby  Chicks  sexed  if  desired. 
Also  started  assorted.  Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  Blood-tested  under  National  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan.  Free  Catalog.  Ph.  116. 

BECK’S  HATCHERIES  -  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


GREAT  LAKES  TURKEY  POULTS 

Special  Low  Prices  Now  in  Effect. 

Immediate  Delivery.  Genuine  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands.  Bred  from  Tube 
Tested  and  carefully  bred  Michigan  Flocks. 
Hatched  and  shipped  with  the  greatest  care. 
Real  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  literature 
and  prices  —  . 

GREAT  LAKES  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  A  - 10,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  poults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 
It's  free!  WYNGARDEN  FARMS,  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  20,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

Turls.©y  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


-CHICKEN, AND  TURKEY  C00PS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  tight 
Carlols  oi  Less 

OHUCKROW’S 

lOX  115,  TROY;  NEW  YORK 
Write  or  Dejcripiive  Circular  anil  Price  - ist 


ESBEN  SHADE’ S  HIGH  QUALITY  POULTS  AND 
STARTED  TURKEYS  ;  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
AND  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  Make  more  money  with 
quality  poults.  Available  now.  Write  us  before  buying. 
Circular.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 

TURKEY  POULTS  B.B.B.  Breeders,  Bloodtested,  Tube 
Method  by  N.  J.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Largest  Breeder 
Farm  and  Hatchery  in  N.  J.  $80  perlOO  for  April  and 
May.  Book  orders  now. 

WATSON’S  TURKEY  FARM,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale  each  week  during  the  season.  Ten  cents 
each  off  the  list  for  deposit  with  early  orders. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT.  PENNA. 

- BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS  AND  POULTS - 

March,  April,  May  and  June 
7,500  Breeders.  Our  own  flock.  (Catalog) 
Grismore  Turkey  Farms  &.  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 

Now  Taking  Orders.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland  Turkey  poults  and  hatching  eggs. 
Vermont  stock  100%  pullorum  clean. 

ROUND  HILL  FARM,  -  Woodbridge  Conn. 


Now  Zeeland  Hatchery  Turkey  Poults  Are  Guaranteed 

The  Zeeland  Hatchery  now  protects  you  with  this  complete  4 
point  guarantee.  .  . 

1.  Guaranteed  100%  Live  Arrival 

2.  Guaranteed  Livability  for  10  days 

3.  Guaranteed  delivery  within  1  week  of  date  promised 

4.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  description 

4.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  description 
This  is  your  insurance — Your  protection — Be  sure  to  get  all  the 
details  before  you  order  Poults— No  other  hatchery  makes  this 

BROAD  ^BREASTED  BRONZE  — WHITE  H  OLLAN  DS  —  B0  U  R  BON  REDS 

Special  Early  Order  Discounts  now  in  effect.  Special  low  prices  on  February  and 
March  Poults.  Our  Big  24  Page  Turkey  Catalog  and  Guide  is  free— 

SEND  FOR  THE  1946  EDITION  TODAY  ! 


THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY, 


Dewitt  Bros. 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


March  16,  1946 

Mechanizing  Our  Poultry  Plants 


When  you  stop  and  think  about  it, 
haven’t  we  come  a  long  way  in  me¬ 
chanizing  our  poultry  plants?  When  I 
visit  some  of  the  commercial  farms  in 
Massachusetts  and  look  at  the  poultry 
buildings  which  house  5,000  or  even 
10,000  layers,  this  is  a  big  change  from 
those  methods  used  at  Little  Compton, 
Rhode  Island,  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  That  was  where  commer¬ 
cial  egg  farming  really  got  its  start. 
And  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
methods  which  seem  to  be  the  last 
word  in  efficiency  in  1946  will  be  re¬ 
placed  with  something  better  in  1950 
or  1960.  Just  as  the  small  coops  for  50 
or  60  birds  which  our  Rhode  Island 
friends  used  were  replaced  with  build¬ 
ings  of  factory  size,  probably  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  last  word  today  will 
be  replaced  with  something  better 
tomorrow. 

Let’s  just  review  this  evolution  of 
housing.  First,  we  used  small  coops 
varying  in  size  up  to  about  18  by  18 
feet  and  scattered  them  all  over  king¬ 
dom  come.  Then  larger  pens  and  longer 
houses  were  found  to  be  more  efficient. 
Finally  we  settled  on  a  house  that  had 
rooms  24  by  24  feet.  It  was  a  gpod 
house  and  it  is  today  but  it  isn’t  as 
efficient  in  managing  a  large  flock  of 
layers  as  a  house  that  has  larger  pens. 
It’s  hard  to  say  where  the  end  point  is. 
We  have  many  houses  with  40  foot 
deep  pens  and  they  are  far  more 
efficient  than  the  small  coops.  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself.  The  40  by  40  pen 
with  its  1,600  square  feet  of  floor  area 
is  large  enough  for  500  hens,  or  possi¬ 
bly  a  few  more.  Think  of  the  saving  in 
steps,  opening  of  doors,  carrying  of 


There  would  be  an  area  between  the 
pits  and  feeders  where  pellets  or  grain 
could  be  thrown  on  the  floor  to  en¬ 
courage  scratching  of  the  litter.  Feed¬ 
ing  probably  would  require  at  least 
four  trips  a  day  through  the  house,  but 
egg  gathering  could  be  combined  with 
one  or  more  of  these. 

There  would  be  no  greater  expendi¬ 
ture  of  effort  than  toward  keeping  the 
floor  litter  dry.  It  would  mean  clean 
eggs  and  pleasant  working  conditions 
throughout  the  house.  Some  most  in¬ 
teresting  observations  have  been  made 
on  litter  management  during  the  war, 
when  poultrymen  were  pressed  for 
time  and  could  not  get  litter.  Some 
were  forced  to  carry  litter  over  for 
the  second  or  third  year.  To  their  sur¬ 
prise  it  stayed  much  dryer  than  new 
litter,  and  to  their  further  amaze¬ 
ment,  mortality  was  no  higher  than 
where  they  had  been  changing  litter 
usually  once  a  year.  Now  you’ll  find 
throughout  the  country  poultrymen  who 
have  had  the  same  litter  in  the  laying 
houses  for  three,  four  or  five  years 
with  only  the  customary  treatment  for 
lice  and  mites.  Mortality  has  not 
jumped  as  many  supposed  it  might.  It 
has  given  more  dry  houses  than  any 
ventilation  scheme  that  has  been  tried. 
I  do  not  know  why  old  litter  will 
stay  dry  in  cold  weather  and  new  litter 
packs.  That  has  been  a  common  ob¬ 
servation,  however.  New  litter,  even 
peat  moss,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
moisture  absorbers,  usually  packs  with¬ 
in  a  week  or  10  days.  There  are  some 
diseases  which  would  carry  over  in  old 
litter  and  would  be  quite  a  menace  to 
a  new  flock  of  pullets.  These  would 


: 


At  the  Pilch  Poultry  Farm  in  Feeding  Hills,  Massachusetts,  where  large  hous¬ 
ing  units  are  maintained,  a  hot  water  radiator  brooding  system  is  used. 


feed,  gathering  of  eggs  when  you  can 
go  into  one  room  and  care  for  a  half¬ 
thousand  birds  instead  of  going  into  a 
half  dozen  or  more  pens  to  do  exactly 
the  same  job. 

At  first  we  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
the  large  pens  because  we  thought 
they  were  drafty  and  because  we 
thought  birds  did  better  in  small  lots, 
but  it  just  doesn’t  seem  to  work  that 
way.  Actually  I  believe  we  get  less 
bossing  in  the  larger  pens.  A  house  that 
would  be  efficient  to  manage  would  be 
a  building  180  feet  in  length,  40  feet 
in  depth  and  two  stories  high.  There 
would  be  four  40  by  40  pens  on  each 
floor  with  a  feed  room  in  the  center 
on  the  second  floor.  This  feed  room 
would  be  20  by  40  feet.  Each  side  of  it 
would  be  two  pens  each  with  a  capa¬ 
city  of  500  to  550  layers.  At  the  550- 
capacity  figure,  the  house  would  hold 
4,400  birds,  and  it  would  be  just  a 
comfortable  day’s  work  for  a  good 
poultry  man. 

Feed  carriers  would  of  course  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  two  floors.  The  carriers  on 
the  second  floor  would  be  filled  by 
dumping  bags  into  the  carriers  from 
the  storage  piles.  The  carrier  on  the 
first  or  ground  floor  would  be  filled  by 
dumping  bags  of  feed  into  a  large 
funnel  and  chute  which  would  fill  the 
carrier.  This  would  conserve  most  of 
the  first  floor  space  for  the  egg  room. 
I  would  use  droppings  pits  in  the  pens 
and  would  locate  them  near  the  center 
of  the  room.  There  would  have  to  be 
aisles  between  pits  conveniently  spaced 
for  the  handling  of  the  birds.  These 
pits  would  not  have  to  be  cleaned 
oftener  than  three  or  four  times  a  year 
though  there  might  have  to  be  some 
superphosphate  or  lime  used  on  the 
'droppings  to  hold  down  fumes.  The 
nests  would  be  located  along  the  walls 
as  they  would  work  into  the  spaces. 
The  waterers  could  be  located  along 
one  of  the  partitions.  Feeders  would 
be  in  the  front  of  the  pens  and  con¬ 
venient  for  filling  from  the  carriers. 


be  the  bacterial  infections  such  as 
pullorum,  cholera,  typhoid.  A  poultry- 
man  would  have  to  use  his  judgement 
about  where  it  seemed  practical  to  try 
it.  If  you  are  one  who  has  disease  con¬ 
trol  well  enough  in  hand  on  your 
plant,  so  you  do  not  have  to  change 
the  laying  house  litter  each  year,  you 
have  one  of.  the  greatest  labor  savers 
you’ll  ever  find.  If,  however,  you  have 
no  winter  litter  problem,  then  you’ll 
be  foolish  to  try  it;  let  well  enough 
alone. 

There  is  no  need  for  carrying  over 
the  old  litter  if  the  pullets  are  early 
hatched  and  would  be  housed  in  July 
or  August.  They  h^ve  a  chance  to  grind 
their  litter  and  get  it  in  good  condition 
for  Winter  before  it  gets  cold.  The  floor 
in  such  pens  is  covered  with  about 
two  inches  of  straw,  chopped  hay,  shav¬ 
ings,  peat,  sugar  cane  or  the  other 
litters  which  poultrymen  have  found 
to  be  practical.  Every  two  weeks  or 
thereabout,  some  new  litter  would 
have  to  be  added  until  it  amounted  to 
an  accumulation  of  about  five  to  six 
inches.  One  of  the  problems  which  we 
have  never  been  able  to  work  out  is 
the  flicking  of  water  from  the  beaks 
and  wattles  from  the  birds  as  they 
drink.  Fountains  with  a  shallow  drink¬ 
ing  pan  seem  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  deep  ones.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
beaks  and  wattles  do  not  get  so  wet 
and  there  is  less  water  to  flick.  Foun¬ 
tains  that  are  satisfactory  in  small 
pens  may  not  be  at  all  satisfactory  in 
larger  ones  because  of  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  drinking  and  the  greater 
accumulation  of  water  on  the  floor 
from  this  flicking.  At  the  best,  the 
litter  in  an  area  around  the  fountain 
usually  has  to  be  changed  occasionally. 
Frankly,  I  haven’t  the  answer  just  now. 

The  egg  gathering  has  to  be  done  at 
least  twice  a  day  and  possibly  three 
times  is  better.  In  the  modern  insulated 
house  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
eggs  freezing.  This  makes  twice  a 
day  gathering  satisfactory  but  there 
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may  be  more  clean  eggs  if  they  are 
gathered  three  times.  Eggs  ought  to 
be  held  in  wire  baskets  until  cooled  to 
room  temperature.  Then  they  can  be 
graded,  cleaned,  if  necessary,  and 
cased.  The  grading  and  packing  is  time 
consuming  and  one  worker  caring  for 
4,000  to  5,000  birds  probably  will  need 
help  at  times  on  some  of  the  egg 
packing. 

Just  as  large  units  are  making  for 
greater  efficiency  in  laying  houses,  so 
large  brooding  units  are  saving  time  in 
chick  raising.  And  while  one  is  build¬ 
ing  a  brooder  house,  it  is  just  as  well 
that  it  be  such  a  size  as  would  be 
suitable  for  either  brooding  chicks  or 
housing  layers.  Of  course,  both  are 
not  done  at  the  same  time  but  brooder 
houses  are  seldom  needed  more  than 
six  months  of  the  year.  They  can  be 
efficiently  used  for  housing  layers  for 
the  remaining  six  months.  We  have 
such  brooder -layer  house.  It  is  24  feet 
deep  and  for  brooding  is  equipped  with 
a  hot  water  system  or  with  individual 
coal,  o-l,  gas,  or  electric  brooders. 
Chicks  are  raised  in  confinement  until 
ready  for  the  range  at  eight  to  12 
weeks  We  think  it  is  an  efficient  way 
of  raising  chicks.  G.  T.  Klein 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Incubator  Temperatures 

I  am  in  trouble  with  my  incubator. 
At  the  end  of  16  days,  I  had  98  per 
cent  live  chick  embryos,  but  they  did 
not  hatch.  Not  a  single  egg  was  pipped. 
It  was  a  small  machine.  Hope  you  can 
help  me.  a.  b. 

Massachusetts 

Probably  the  temperature  you  main¬ 
tained  was  not  uniform  or  correct  for 
your  machine.  Try  102  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  the  first  week,  102%  degrees  the 
second  week,  and  103  degrees  the  third 
week.  Take  the  temperature  reading  at 
the  top  of  the  eggs'  but  not  in  contact 
with  the  eggs.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  get  too  much  humidity.  Most 
of  these  small  lamp  machines  have  a 
tendency  to  be  too  dry  and  to  dry  the 
eggs  down  too  much.  I  would  turn  the 
eggs  three  times  daily,  and  cool  them 
once  a  day  up  until  the  eighteenth  day. 
Many  small  machines  are  not  adequate¬ 
ly  ventilated;  cooling  the  eggs  will 
provide  a  better  chance  for  the  eggs 
to  secure  plenty  of  oxygen.  Cool  the 
eggs  until  they  feel  cool  to  the  hand, 
but  not  cold.  The  sooner  the  eggs  can 
be  set  after  they  are  laid  the  better. 


Vaccinating  for  Fowl  Pox 

I  have  a  flock  of  hens  and  a  month 
ago  they  caught  cold,  now  scabs  appear 
on  their  combs  and  wattles.  Their  eye¬ 
lids  are  swollen  and  pus  is  coming 
out.  Egg  production  has  dropped.  What 
do  you  advise  me  to  do?  Would  vac¬ 
cination  prevent  this  disease?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  vaccine  and  how  old  must 
the  bird  be  when  vaccinated?  u.  g.  r. 

Scabs  on  combs,  wattles  and  eyelids 
may  indicate  fowl  pox.  Colds  might 
also  develop  at  any  time  and  may  be 
more  likely  when  birds  are  out  of 
condition,  as  they  would  be  with  fowl 
pox.  This  disease  can  be  prevented  by 
vaccinating  all  birds  at  about  10  to  16 
weeks  of  age.  Vaccinate  with  fowl  pox 
vaccine.  This  holds  for  the  lifetime 
of  the  bird.  Your  only  remedy  now  is 
to  feed  and  house  these  birds  well  and 
they  will  soon  recover.  It  takes  a  bird 
about  six  weeks  to  recover.  As  all 
birds  do  not  come  down  at  once,  it 
spreads  through  the  flock  and  may  be 
dragging  on  for  two  to  -three  months. 


Pullets  for  Hatching 

I  wish  to  know  how  old  my  chickens 
must  be  before  I  can  have  some  setting 
on  eggs,  to  hatch  my  own  chicks.  I 
just  disposed  of  my  flock  of  200  pullets; 
it  is  the  price  of  feed  that  put  me  in 
hock.  .  MRS.  M.  N. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Hens  are  liable  to  go  broody  most 
any  time  after  they  start  laying.  How¬ 
ever,  at  this  time  of  year,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  broody  birds  that  are 
in  earnest  and  can  be  used  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Try  out  one  of  the  hens  to  see  if 
she  really  means  business;  then  put 
the  eggs  under  her.  Her  nest  should 
be  in  a  quiet  place  where  she  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  other  hens,  dogs  or 
rats.  Under  average  conditions  pullets 
are  just  as  good  as  hens  and  will  usu¬ 
ally  give  better  hatching  results. 


One  or  Two  Batches? 

I  have  just  bought  a  farm  with  room 
for  housing  3,000  chickens.  Would  it 
be  better  to  get  them  all  at  once  or 
in  two  batches?  I  will  not  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  place  until  April  1.  w.  T. 

If  you  are  planning  to  house  3,000 
birds,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  at 
least  two  batches  of  chicks  in  order 
to  make  better  use  of  brooding  equip¬ 
ment,  and  to  have  these  birds  coming 
into  production  at  different  times.  This 
would  help  on  expense,  and  would  also 
equalize  production  throughout  the 
year.  I  would  suggest  a  batch  as  soon 
as  possible  after  you  get  on  the  farm, 
and  a  second  lot  just  as  soon  as  this 
first  batch  of  birds  goes  on  range,  or 
sooner  if  you  have  enough  brooding 
equipment. 


Farm  Challenge . . . 


- 

The  poor  diets  ^jgCL.of  many 
American  families  result  in  poor  health  and 


growth  of  their  children 


.  This  is  a  challenge 


to  you.  Our  people  need  more. . . fruits 


tables 


•  • • eggs 


.  .  .  meat 


#  •  • 


vege- 


.  .  .  milk 


For  more  than  M  M  53  years  Purina  Mills 


a 


has  worked  to  develop  better  feeds  for  poultry 

and  livestock^®^  because  good  feedV^^Wt 


is  essential  to  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs 


In  your  job  ahead . . .  feeding  our  people  better . . .  pro¬ 
ducing  poultrs^H^  dairy^P^fl  and  livestock  m 


products  efficiently  and  profitably 


...you  can 


depend  on 


Purina  Chows... the  standard  of 


quality  and  results.  See  your  local  Purina  Dealer 
at  the  store  with  the  Checkerboard 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Fly  Spray  this  Year  . . . 
Be  Sure  to  See  Your  Local  Purina  Dealer 
about  the  New,  Scientific  .  . . 


PURINA  FLY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 
and  the  new 
PURINA  FLY  SPRAYS 

with 


DDT 


For  Farm  Buildings  and  Beef  Cattle— For  Dairy  Cows— For  the  Home 


HEAR  OPRY  HOUSE  MATINEE  OVER  THESE  NEW  YORK  STATIONS: 

WEBR — Buffalo;  W  OLF— Syracuse;  WALL— Middletown;  WABY— Albany;  WMBO  —  Auburn;  WATN— W  atertown 
WENY- Elmira;  WSAY  -  Rochester;  WBTA  -  Batavia;  WKNY  -  Kingston 
WSLB—  Ogdensburg;  WENT— Gloversville -Johnstown 
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Here  are  chicks  of  a  "distinctive'’  type — really 
an  achievement  in  breeding  —  the  successful  com¬ 
bination  of  finest  meat  qualities  of  our  New 
Hampshires  with  the  EGG  LAYING  qualities 
of  Rhode  Island  Beds. 

Our  new  catalog  tells  about  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  that  produced  these  marvelous  chicks.  It 
took  years  of  rigid  selection  and  ruthless 
elimination  to  develop  the  family  perfection  we 
sought.  Top  quality  year  after  year  was  used  to 
develop  still  further  improvement.  Now,  we  offer 
with  confidence,  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from 

The  Cream  of  18,000  Breeders 

Bemember,  ours  is  a  private  flock — one  breed,  one 
farm,  one  supervision.  EVERY  breeder  is  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  You  can  get  our  "dis¬ 
tinctive"  Quality  Beds  ONLY  at  Wooltop  Farm! 

ALL  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM 
EGGS  PRODUCED  RIGHT  HERE 
Write  for  descriptive  catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
EAST  PEPPERELL  7,  MASS. 


IIVERSIDE  CHICHS 


NEW  CATALOG  READY! 

*S.X‘EEin“  pirfurg 

Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  with 
every  last-minute  scientific  improve 
mem.  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
harked  by  21  years  breeding. 

have  always  proved  profitable.  Now, 
vou  can  count  on  even  better  chicks. 
!ut  make  your  plans  NOW.  Get  your 
order  in. 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  very  popular  with 
hnth  egg  producers  and  broiler  raisers.  Insure 
vour  supply  by  ordering  now.  Sexed  or  straight 
rSn  chicks.  Even  14.000  breeders  have  a  limit— 
and  dates  are  filling  up  fast. 

14  000  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  4  farms. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Order  early.  Write 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

riverside  poultry  farms 

Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


Christies  HEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SPUZERiNKTUM 


iTrad*Namt  Rtg.  V.  8.  Fat  Off). 

0o  Sppizzerinktum  Foundation 

.  -  .  Ml  1L.  nnif  C  ■  n net 


fAre  built  the  Strongest  and  Finest 
'  production  and  Market  Flocks  in 
-America  and  in  Many  Fore'«"  Countries 
''NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
N  H  .  U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
S«xe*d  Chick*  available  in  Straight  Breeds 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N-H. 

Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  conslstant  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Beds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

REP-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 

thF  business  breed  at  its  best 


MOULS 


HAMPSHIRES. 


Product  ©f  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out* 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can't  be  beat  for  egg  ot  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  tmprovmenL  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOULS  POULTRY  FARM* 

BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE _ 


by  poultrymen  who 
want  money-making  qualities  in 
their  stock.  Bred  for  Hardy  Vigor, 
Stamina  and  High  Egg  Production. 
Send  for  folder  and  order  early. 
ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 
—  Gonic,  New  Hampshire.  Tel,  328-R. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


Get  the  facts  about  quality  chicks  from  on©  of  the 
original  sources  of  the  breed.  Also  Barred  Cross 
chicks.  Write  for  Prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

HAYES  FARM,  BOX  R,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Day 


VSlwl  rhipt/G  New  Hampshire  and 
_  VrAlJ.  Barred  Rock  Cross. 

"N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved.  Pullorum  clean. 

HARWOOD  LINDSEY,  SANDY  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


•  Quality  eggs  bring  top  market 
prices.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are 
BRED  to  lay  generous-size  eggs— 
early  and  often.  They  pay  their  way 
with  a  greater  lay. 

This  “egg-ability”  is  the  result 
of  a  38-year-old  breeding  program. 
240-acre  breeding  farm.  120,000 
breeders  blood-tested  every  year  for 
B.W.D.  (pullorum)  by  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  100^5  live  delivery.  Advance 
orders  receive  special  discount. 

Free  Poultry  Raisers’ 

Guide  and  list  of  prices 
will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest  ...  or  call  at 
your  local  branch  office. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dun-; 
more.  (Dept.  19 J'  1 

19  RAILROAD' tAVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


You  get  top  laying  performance  when  you 
buy  Babcock  Chicks  because,  you  get 
chicks  that  inherit  the  size,  vigor  and 
ability  of  our  many  high  ranking  contest 
birds  of  the  past  and  a  large  measure  of 
the  breeding  back  of  the  — 

1945  WORLD’S  RECORD  PEN 
This  pen,  which  set  a  new  record  of  4057 
eggs  for  4336.25  points,  was  made  up 
of  typical  Babcock  birds.  They  were  big 
and  rangy  with  lots  of  capacity  for  feed 
and  eggs — the  kind  of  birds  that  are  ideal 
for  flock  improvement  or  for  commercial 
laying  flocks. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  DELIVERY 

As  this  is  written  we  can  still  accept 
orders  for  delivery  May  16th  until  Sept. 
12th.  To  save  time  send  2c  per  chick 
deposit  with  order,  stating  delivery  date 
desired  and  whether  straight  run  pullets 
or  cockerels  are  wanted.  * 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

It’s  different  from  the  usual  chick  cata¬ 
log — one  you’ll  find  very  interesting. 
Write  for  it  today — see  why  Babcock 
Leghorns  are  big  money-makers.  Write  — 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  :A<tM 

•ioule  iP,  'THACA  N.  ' 


Gel  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  "How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


Brin£ 
You  Prolits 

Produce  more 
eggs  and  make 
more  money  this  year  with 
Mayo’s  vigorous  chicks. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  prove  that  these 
chicks  pay.  B.  O.  P.  Sired 
R.  I.  Reds  250-330  Egg 
Foundation.  Also  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Order  Now. 
Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 


JAMES  MAYO 


Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


Cleanliness  Always  Pays 

Pullets  grown  on  clean,  grass  range 
away  from  adult  birds  lay  more  eggs 
per  bird  than  those  raised  with  adult 
birds  on  contaminated  ground.  So,  in 
growing  chicks  successfully,  sanitation 
is  absolutely  essential.  Keep  everything 
clean  and  be  sure  your  brooder  house 
has  a  thorough  job  of  cleaning,  scrub¬ 
bing  and  disinfecting  before  your  chicks 
arrive.  We  move  our  brooder  house  to 
new  ground  but  if  this  is  not  possible, 
the  ground  should  be  plowed  or 
spaded  and  sown  to  oats,  rye  or  some 
quick-growing  vegetation.  All  drink¬ 
ing  fountains  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  disinfected  every  day  on 
both  range  and  when  the  birds  are 
still  housed.  Feed  hoppers  should  be 
scrubbed  out  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  litter  should  be  kept  dry  either 
by  removing  it  or  by  stirring  jt  up 
daily*  It  is  a  good  idea  to  burp  droppings 
and  litter  as  soon  as  removed  from  the 
house;  or  you  may  use  the  litter  and 
droppings  for  fertilizer,  but  never  use 
it  within  reach  of  chicks.  Dead  chicks 
should  be  burned  and  never  buried. 

Sour  milk  is  one  of  the  best  poultry 
foods  obtainable.  We  use  a  wooden 
trough  with  a  piece  of  hog  netting  bent 
over  it.  It  is  stapled  on  both  sides  and 
at  the  ends.  This  keeps  the  hens  out 
of  the  trough  and  yet  the  hens  can 
reach  the  sour  milk  and  drink  it  easily. 
The  moisture  absorbed  into  the  wood 
when  in  use  keeps  the  wood  swollen 
so  the  milk  does  not  leak  out.  This  is 
the  best  way  of  feeding  the  chickens 
their  milk  that  I  have  found.  It  is  also 
wise  to  have  good  water  fountains  for 
your  poultry  and  keep  them  clean  and 
the  water  fresh  at  all  times.  I  keep 
my  waterers  set  upon  cement  blocks 
or  other  handy  blocks.  These  are  about 
eight  or  10  inches  off  the  floor,  so  that 
the  litter  does  not  get  into  the  water 
and  the  hens  can  drink  just  as  well. 
Fresh  water  is  very  important  es¬ 
pecially  if  your  flock  is  kept  confined 
throughout  the  Summer.  I  get  more 
eggs  by  keeping  my  hens  confined  the 
entire  year,  and  I  also  know  that  my 
hens  and  the  young  chicks  are  not 
together  even  if  they  are  at  a  distance. 

Keeping  hens  confined  to  their  lay¬ 
ing  house  the  year  around  has  also 
solved  the  tapeworm  problem  for  me. 
When  we  permitted  old  hens  to  run 
at  large,  our  young  chicks  became  in¬ 
fested  with  tapeworms  regardless  of 
how  carefully  we  observed  sanitary 
precautions.  Even  when  the  chicks  were 
out  on  separate  range,  we  were 
troubled  with  them.  Tapeworm  eggs 
are  in  the  hens’  droppings  that  are 
infested  with  them.  Insects  pick,  up 
these  eggs  and  fly  or  carry  them  to 
the  young  chickens’  range,  and  they 
are  then  picked  up  by  the  young  birds. 
So  I  think  it  pays  to  be  careful  about 
such  things  and  it  is  safer  to  keep  the 
hens  confined. 

Because  I  keep  my  old  hens  con¬ 
fined,  I  have  rear  openings  in  my  hen 
house  especially  for  Summer  and  to 
make  it  more  comfortable  for  the  hens 
day  and  night.  My  hen  house  is  20x20 
feet.  I  hjrve  two  of  these  units.  So  I 
have  two  or  three  openings  about  two 
by  two  feet  cut  through  the  north 
wall  on  a  level  or  just  above  the 
roosts  for  ventilation.  When  Fall  comes, 
I  close  these  openings  and  seal  them 
wind-tight,  both  outside  and  inside, 
with  rubberoid  and  pack  the  space 
again  with  straw  like  the  rest  of  my 
insulated  hen  house.  If  this  space  is 
not  packed  with  straw,  the  hens  sitting 
next  to  these  may  get  frosted  in  cold 
weather.  I  use  the  dropping  pit 
method  with  roosts  18  inches  from  the 
floor.  The  hens  cannot  get  under  the 
roosts  at  all.  I  have  mesh  netting  under 
the  roosts,  and  small  enough  so  that  if 
a  hen  lays  an  egg  in  the  night  or 
while  on  the  roost,  the  egg  cannot 
slip  through  the  netting  into  the  pit. 
I  usually  find  two  or  three  eggs  in 
each  unit  on  this  wire  netting  every 
day.  Droppings  may  be  allowed  to 
collect  in  this  pit  beneath  the  roosts 
for  as  long  as  three  or  four  months.  No 
harmful  odor  will  result  nor  will  any 
harm  come  to  your  chickens.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  sanitary  method  I 
have  found  to  keep  the  chickens  away 
from  the  droppings.  There  is  still  an¬ 
other  advantage  to  this  screened  pit. 
The  eggs  that  are  laid  while  on  the 
roosts  do  not  break  and  thus  the  hens 
are  not  taught  to  eat  these  eggs.  The 
wire  acts  as  a  brush  for  the  hens’ 
feet  too.  When  they  leave  the  roosts 
to  go  to  the  nests,  they  cannot  carry 
a  lot  of  manure  into  the  nest  with  them 
and  track  up  the  eggs  that  are  already 
in  the  nest.  I  have  the  nests  along  the 
walls  that  are  near  the  roosts.  The  hens 
do  not  have  to  get  down  and  run  around 
the  space  near  the  waterers  "where 
there  is  moisture  and  this  is  another 
big  help  in  keeping  the  nests  as  well  as 
the  chicken  house  clean  longer. 

For  the  poultry  mash  for  the  young 
chickens  as  well  as  the  old  hens,  I 
have  v-shaped  troughs  with  flanged 
edges,  which  prevent  birds  from  flick¬ 
ing  the  feed  out.  A  spinner  guard  keeps 
them  out  of  the  hopper  and  discourages 
them  from  perching  on  the  feeders.  In 
the  laying  house  these  feeders  are  set 
on  notched  frames,  18  inches  high, 
equipped  with  perch  boards  on  which 
the  hens  stand  to  eat.  Thus  the  hens’ 
feed  is  always  more  sanitary  and  there 
is  less  danger  for  disease  to  get  started 
in  the  flock.  o.  c. 


Find  out  how  Pine  Top’s  1 
R.O.P.,  Trapnest,  Pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  enables  you 
to  get  more  eggs  and 
meat  at  less  feed  cost. 
This  book  has  shown 
thousands  of  poultry- 
raisers  how  to  increase 
poultry  income.  Get 
your  free  -copy  today. 


DON’T  DELAY — Send  postcard  now  for  catalog  and 
price  list  on  Pino  Top  Chicks.  Also  Sexed  Chicks  and 
Cros8-Breds.  No  obligation.  Write — 


PING  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 


Box  F-5  Manchester/  N.  H. 


■Jew  {nglana's  Great  *i.O.P.  farm 


QUALITY  DAY 
OLD  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Now  Hampshire 
Beds.  All  breeds  Straight  Bun  or  Sexed. 
Breeders  Bloodtested  and  culled.  Carefully 
selected  for  heavy  weight  and  high  production 
flock  average.  Shipments  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  week.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  and  prices  describ¬ 
ing  our  stock  and  Hatchery. 

Me  AUSTERVILLE  HATCHERY 


K 


1 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  delivery.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
We  Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Sp.  Mating  Hanson  W.  Leg . $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Large  Engt  Wh.  Leg .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  &  B.  I.  Beds. .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  Special....  14.00  20.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  9.00 

H.  Mixed  no  Sex  Guar.  $9.-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexlng  Guaranteed.  95%  Accuracy. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS  eft* 


COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100. 

Our  31st  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED.  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


N  AC£  S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Wo  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LABGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  15.00  18.00  14.00 

Assorted  . .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Stuck'  $  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

H,  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross,  AAA. .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thun).  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits,  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MaAllsterville,  Pa. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  "CHICKS 


3  &  4  wks.  old  started  chicks  100  100 10O 

Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

Rock-Bed,  Sex  linked .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

N.H.  Beds*  Bock-Red  Cross,  AAA  17.00  20.00  17.00 

Our  N.  H.  Beds  &  Bock-Red  Cross  Chicks  aTO  from 
N.  H  &  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
95%  Guarantee  on  Sexed  Pullets.  98%  Livability 
on  AAA  Chicks  for  first  2  weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  -  HUMMELS  WHARF.  PENNA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  ...$  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Bocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  B.  I.  Reds....  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Park’s  Strain  Bar.  Bocks .  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  dl.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp'l  Rk-Red  Cross  dl.  from'N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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3  pc.  MATCHED  LEATHER  SET 

Comb  Case  and  Comb,  Key  Case,  Coin  Purse 


•  GENUINE  TOOLING  CALFSKIN 

•  BEAUTIFULLY  TOOLED  (Ship  design) 

O  TEN  CENTS  IN  EACH  COIN  PURSE  TO 
PAY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CHECK 

Set  of  three  pieces,  includ-  __ 

ing  Federal  Tax  postage  and  Q||]y 
refund  of  money-order  cost.  J 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied ..  . 

S*h6p*-"bY-"m  A  |"l"** 

131  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  16,  Mass. 

I  enclose  $ . for . Leather  Sets 

NAME  . . 

STREET  . . 

CITY  . State  . 

COLOR  WANTED:  BROWN . BLACK . 


Broad  Breasted  “BRONZE” 

TURKEY  POULTS 

“Pioneer  Strain” —  Contest  Winners 

DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

New  Hampshires  and  big  type  White  Leghorns  5  to  7 
lbs  Also  White  &.  Barred  Rocks,  Crossbreeds,  Sex-Link. 
POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 
&  BROODER  STOVES 
WARNER  ELECTRIC  BROODERS 
Prefabricated  BROODER  HOUSES 

Discount  for  Discharged  Veterans 
ELECTRIC  BROODERS  $7.95 
500  Watt,  Automatic,  40  in.  square 
It’s  only  $ 6.95 
with  order  for  100  Chicks 
Free  Folder  on  request.  WRITE  TOD  A  Y 
STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  104-2A,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Quality  Plus  Turkey 

POULTS,  PULLORUM  FREE.  Famous  for  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  economical  growth,  flexible  market¬ 
ing  period  and  proven  profit  makers.  Few  open 
dates  available;  order  immediately. 

WARREN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
U.  S.  Route  4s,  Rehoboth,  Mass.  Tel.  38-2 

TITDL’TV  DfUUTC  Broad  Breast  Bronze  top  quality 
lUIilYLiI  rUULia  grade  pullorum  tested  State  of 
Conn.  Hatches  up  to  3,000.  April  and  May  dates  open. 

ROBART  TURKEY  FARM,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


U.  K.  B.  A.  Small  White  Poults.  MEADOWBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WHITE  HOLLAND.  BRONZE  POULTS  15  UP. 
Hastings  Hatchery,  15  Washington  PI.,  Wallington,  N.J. 


Beautiful  Mammoth  Minorca* 

Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snow 
white  eggs  and  delicious  meat.  Free  colored  literature. 

CHARLES  PAPE  -  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


FOR  SALE:  SEVERAL  PAIR  OF  YEAR-OLD 
TOULOUSE  GEESE,  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 
JOHN  HENNING  -  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 


— -  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DRAKES  - 

BROWER,  309  17th  St.,  Union  City,  New  Jersey 


DUCKLINGS,  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens.  Sexed  Hens, 
Drakes.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


FOR  TOP  PRICES 


Ship  Your  EGGS  To 

J.  PENSTEIN’S  SONS 

34-6  Greenwich  St. 
New  York  13,  New  York 

/Vetv  York  State  Bonded  Beaters 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Ball  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


UID  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
3 JURA  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  BROWN  &  WHITE  EGGS 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Write  to — 

EDWARD’S  FARMS.  HOLLIS  7,  NEW  YORK 
SHIP  to  Edward's  Farms,  Long  Island  City  Depot,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Y*rk 

EVERBEARING 

RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  plants  which 
will  fruit  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Lime  spreaders  are  rather  rare  items 
on  Hunterdon  farms  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  County  ranks  high  as  a  user 
of  lime.  Of  course,  many  acres  of 
ground  are  covered  with  lime 
through  a  lime  spreading  service 
which  is  a  part  of  the  purchase 
price.  However,  those  who  get  their 
lime  through  the  AAA  Materials  Pro¬ 
gram  frequently  are  up  against  it  to 
find  a  spreader  in  the  neighborhood. 
Carl  Lester  of  Norton  thinks  he  has 
pretty  well  solved  the  problem  with  a 
$34.00  attachment  which  works  with 
his  manure  spreader.  This  spreading 
attachment  spreads  a  25  foot  width  of 
pulverized  limestone  by  filling  the  body 
of  the  spreader  full.  He  recently  ap¬ 
plied  a  ton  per  acre  to  28  acres  with 
three  men  in  four  hours.  His  experience 
leads  him  to  believe  that  its  a  very 
satisfactory  method  of  applying  lime 
without  involving  costly  equipment 
which  has  relatively  light  use  on  the 
average  farm. 


The  third  short  course  of  the  Winter 
will  be  offered  by  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Rutgers  University,  beginning 
March  25  in  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Dairy  Farming.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  University  that 
the  demand  has  been  so  great  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  hold  three  of  the 
ten-week  sessions.  Most  of  the  interest 
is  coming  from  veterans  who  seek  this 
opportunity  to  become  trained  in  agri¬ 
culture.  In  normal  times,  short  courses 
have  attracted  an  attendance  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100  each  Winter  at  a  single 
10-week  session,  but  the  first  one 
offered  this  Winter  attracted  216.  The 
courses  are  opened  to  all  persons, 
veterans  and  otherwise,  who  desire 
agricultural  training  without  spending 
four -years  in  college.  The  minimum  age 
for  attendance  is  18  years.  There  are 
no  entrance  examinations,  but  gradu¬ 
ates  of  high  schools  who  have  had  one 
or  two  years  of  practical  work  on  a 
farm  are  particularly  well  qualified  to 
pursue  the  course. 


The  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  group  of  30 
farmers  representing  all  types  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  all  regions  of  the  County, 
are  opposed  to  universal  military  train¬ 
ing  by  three  to  one,  according  to  a  vote 
taken  following  a  full  discussion  of  this 
question  at  the  organization’s  regular 
meeting  recently.  Waldo  McNutt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Farmers’  Union  who  is  a  member  of 
this  body,  led  the  arguments  against 
the  proposed  measure  and  A.  K. 
Schanze,  a  commuter  resident  who 
served  a  term  in  the  Navy  several 
years  ago,  led  the  group  who  argued  in 
favor.  The  question  was  aired  from 
all  angles  and  following  the  discussion, 
President  Clifford  E.  Snyder  of'  Pitts- 
town,  called  for  the  vote. 


Oscar  Wolfe  of  Lambertville  found 
that  the  banked  cellar  of  a  poultry 
house  made  an  ideal  place  for  farrow¬ 
ing  pens  for  brood  sows,  when  he  di¬ 
vided  the  20x40  space  into  eight  pens 
separated  with  four  inch  cinder  blocks. 
The  building  faces  the  south  and  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  north  by  a  bank  of 
earth.  Ample  glass  windows  in  the 
front  provide  plenty  of  light  and  venti¬ 
lation  is  afforded  by  tilting  the 
windows  in  from  the  top.  Mr.  Wolfe 
reports  that  it  makes  a  particularly, 
comfortably  farrowing  pen,  out  of 
space  that  might  otherwise  not  be  used 
to  such  good  advantage. 


Somerset  County  is  setting  the  pace 
for  New  Jersey  with  its  Older  Youth 
Program.  This  year’s  program  includes 
a  series  of  monthly  meetings  with  such 
discussion  subjects  as  “Selecting  and 
Purchasing  a  Farm  and  Home,”  “What 
Does  It  Take_  to  Be  a  Good  Wife  or 
Husband?,”  “Building  Construction  and 
New  Equipment  for  Farm  and  Home,” 
“The  State  University,”  and  “Labor 
and  Management  Relations.”  There  is 
a  generous  amount  of  social  and  re¬ 
creational  activities  mixed  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  to  appeal  to  young  men 
and  women,  18  to  25  years  old. 


By  hitching  a  hammermill  up  with 
a  second-hand  feed  mixer,  Robert 
Manners  of  Ringoes  has  converted  a 
laborious,  time-consuming  task  into  a 
one-man  job.  The  hammermill  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  floor  above  the  cows  and 
the  feed  comes  down  through  to  the 
mixer  below  where  it  is  bagged  and 
placed  in  the  feed  room  1,800"  pounds 
at  a  time.  The  hammermill  operates 
with  a  tractor  and  the  mixer  with  an 
electric  motor.  Here’s  another  instance 
where  farmer  ingenuity  increases 
labor  efficiency. 


The  number  of  apples  held  in  storage 
in  New  Jersey  is  the  lowest  ever  re¬ 
corded,  amounting  to  only  395,000 
bushels  this  past  January.  The  supplies 
are  less  than  half  of  what  they  were 
the  same  time  last  year.  Demand  re¬ 
mains  heavy  and  it  is  expected  that 
stocks  will  be  exhausted  sooner  than 
usual.  The  low  holdings  reflect  the 
short  crop  of  last  year  and  the  high 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
market.  Indications  are  that  there  will 
be  a  serious  shortage  of  boxes  and 
containers  this  year.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


HEN-BRED  CHICKS  PAY! 

Approximately  12,000  Old  Breeders, 
selected  and  maintained  for  our  HEN 
CHICKS,  provide  our  customers  with 
stock  of  the  highest  livability  and  con¬ 
tinuous  heavy  production.  Eggs  run  25 
to  30  ounces  to  the  dozen,  with  perfect 
color  and  texture. 

Stamina  Longevity  Production 

Stern  Bros.  Longevity  Leghorns  have  won 
certificates  for  low  mortality  at  both 
Vineland  and  Passaic  Contests,  over  a  5 
year  period,  and  our  Old  Hens,  mated 
to  Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  225  to  289 
hens,  produce  large  baby  chicks  that 
mature  into  prolific  layers  with  high 
livability.  All  pullet  eggs  from  Longevity 
Flocks  are  shipped  direct  to  the  Vineland 
Egg  Auction;  none  used  for  hatching. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  — Big  sturdy  chicks 
from  our  large  flocks  of  selected  rugged 
breeders,  with  high  percentages  of  old 
hens.  Our  strain  is  unexcelled  for  large 
brown  eggs  and  superlative  fancy-grade 
broilers  and  roasters. 

STERN- CROSS  ROCK  -  HAM  PS  —  Prime 
favorites  with  many  of  our  oldest  custo¬ 
mers,  for  the  choicest  fancy-grade  barred 
broilers,  and  prolific  layers  of  big  brown 
eggs. 

STERN  RED-ROCK  SEXED-LI NKCROSS 

■ — Big  egg  bred  New  Hampshire  males 
mated  to  rugged  productive  Barred  Rock 
females.  Pullets  make  excellent  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs — Cockerels  make  heavy 
plump  market  birds  at  Fryer  and 
Roaster  weights. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  Pullorum 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  1st  4  Weeks 
Sexing  of  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Accurate 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STERN  BROS.  So.V^andiN  J. 

PHONE  770 


.  CLEAP  SPRING  CRICKS 


95 %  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 

_  1946  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  AA  Grade  PerlOO  Per  100  PerlOO 

White  Leghorns . .« . $12.50  $22.50  $3.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.50 

Black  Minorcas., .  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00 

White  Rocks .  15.  OO 

N.  H.  Reds . . 

Red-Rock  Cross .  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  no  sex,  guar.,  $11.00-100.  We  have  been 
satisfying  a  steady  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for 
years.  All  Breeders  Blood- Tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister  &  Son,  Owners.  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


11.50 

20.50 

3.00 

14.00 

24.00 

6.00 

14.00 

18.00 

14.00 

15.00 

18.00 

15.00 

16.00 

24.00 

15.00 

16.00 

22.00 

15.00 

•^ULSHFARMf  CHKKfKD 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  front 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 
Will  Ship  C.O:D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10. 00  $18.00  $1.75 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G  e  A  Mat’s  15.00  25.00  3.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Anconas..  11.00  18.00  3.00 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampsh’s  &  Rock-Red  Cross  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Spec.  Reds  &  B.  Rocks,  Grade  A.  15.00  25.00  15.00 

H.  Assorted,  when  available .  9.00  15.00  8.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  25th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  'Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  17.00  II. OO 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRICE  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk.  Prop. 

BOX  RN.  R.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BUY  CH1X  FROM  BREEDER 

Fenna.  State  Bloodtested  Stock.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males  head  all  flocks.  Large  type 
Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires. 

Write  for  Folder. 

MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Myerstown  -  Pennsylvania 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thun.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Flu.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.$  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 
Red-Rock  Cr.  &  W.  R.  12.00  16.50  12.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)  17.00  20.00  14.00 

B.  Rks.  &  R.  I.  Reds  12.00  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted  our  choice..  7.50  5.50 


Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Writa  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  Cocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzcller.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Highest  Quality  White  Leghorns, 
also  N.H.  Reds  and  White  Rocks.  Write  for  Literature 

and  prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Started  Pullets 


Large  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
weeks  old  35c.  Bloodtested.  Live 


arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-$7.5fl.  50- $14.00.  I00-$26.00.  “Ducks  for 

Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Moadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Hatches  weekly 
25-57.00;  50-113.50;  100-$26.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 


MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON.  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINO.  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  the  fountain  can’t  KEEP  the  water 
safe!  Soon  as  chicks  start  drinking,  germs 
and  filth  get  in  again  and  cause  trouble.  It 
takes  a  powerful  germ-killer  to  give  the  kind 
Of  protection  that’s  needed. 

FUNJOL,  the  amazing  war-developed  liquid 
antiseptic,  KILLS  germs  of  Pullorum,  Fowl 
Typhoid,  Fowl  Cholera,  in  5  minutes  or 
less,  even  when  water  contains  5%  contam¬ 
ination.  And  FUNJOL  keeps  killing  those 
germs  continuously  as  long  as  there’s  a  drop 
of  water  left. 

FUNJOL  is  simple  and  easy  to 
use.  FUNJOL  is  palatable  .  .  . 
chicks  drink  readily.  FUNJOL 
is  non-corrosive,  can  be  used 
in  any  kind  of  fountain. 
Get  the  sensational,  war-devel¬ 
oped  antiseptic  .  .  .  FUNJOL 
...  at  your  local  Hatchery, 
Drug  Store,  Feed  or  Poultry 
Supply  Dealer.  8-oz.,  75  cents; 
Pint,  $1.25. 

A  Field-Proven  Sanitation 
Product,  Manufactured  by 

THE  GLAND-O-LAC  CO. 
1818  Leavenworth  St. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

FUNJOL 


x 


osemont 


CH.J.-U.S.  APPROVED  Pollorom  Tested  Flocks 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  also  Barred 

J-¥  &  Sex-Link  Crosses.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds — Leghorns.1 
J  Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

K  Rosemont  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 

g  Box  41-R,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 

RUGGED  CHICKS  FOR  34  YEARS 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  ioo  loo’ 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  10.00  18.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns. .  $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  Wh.  Wyandottes  13.00  17.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  $12.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected _ 

Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT, 

L.  B.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
»6ox  R  -  •  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


W  From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  30 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  New  York 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  egg  production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 

CHICKS  THAT  SATISFY 

Reds,  Rocks,  Barred  Cross,  Sex  link,  pullets,  cockerels. 

NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 

Moyer’s  Pure  Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Pullorum  Clean. 

GRANT  E.  MOYER,  R.F.D.  I,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 
Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 
$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 
Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


Acid  Indigestion 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  ths 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief- 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative, 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  ironey 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 
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DOUBLE  DIAMOND 

2  3*;n»»s 


You'll  be  hearing  more  and  more  aboui  Amino 
Acids.  They're  Ihe  latest  development  in  scientific 
nutrition. 

In  23*  Starter,  Double  Diamond  has  solved  ihe  vital 
problem  of  supplying  both  high  quality  protein  and 
the  wide  variety  of  Amino  Acids  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  profitable  growth  of  poultry  It  is  these 
Amino  Acids  in  23*  Starter  that  help  produce  rapid 
growth,  vigor  and  quick  feathering  in  chicks. 

The  most  advanced  knowledge  and  research  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  this  improved  Double  Diamond 
formula  —  and  because  it  is  produced  in  the  great  new 
"model  mill"  utilizing  ihe  very  latest  equipment. 
Double  Diamond  23*  Starter  assures  the  accurate  bal¬ 
ance  and  consistency  needed  to  obtain  maximum  re¬ 
sults. 

Discover  for  yourself-now-how  Double  Diamond  23* 
Starter,  in  conjunction  with  Double  Diamond's  scien¬ 
tific  feeding  and  management  program  can  put  extra 
profits  in  poultry.  To  give  your  chicks  a  head  start  — 
-  feed  them  the  Double  Diamond  way  . . . 


DAILEY  MILLS/  INC.,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Feeds  for  Over  35  Years 

*More  protein:  23%  -f  greater  variety  —  Amino  Acids 
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soummws  chicks 


CaBh  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Books .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  . .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexing 
guaranteed  95%.  Catalog  Free. 

i.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  A  COCKERELS  6  wks. 
old.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW!! 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


Will pay  you  100 frl! 

for  a  chance  to  prove  they  can 
make  MORE  MONEY  for  YOU t 

★  Over  a  million  dollars  Invested  to  produce 
finer  chicks  for  you  can’t  be  shown  In  this 
small  ad.  That's  why  we  want  you  to  have 
COLONIAL'S  CATALOG.  Then  you  can  see 
why.  for  16  consecutive  years,  in  order  to  make 
highest  possible  profits,  more  people  have  raised 
Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other  kind. 

Jnst  Mail  Penny  Post  Card  with  yonr  name  and  address 

and  to  repay  you  100  for  1,  Colonial  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  our  New  Book — priced  $1 — entitled 
“More  Money  From  Chickens.”  You  also  receive 
COLONIAL'S  FREE  FOUR-COLOR  CHICK 
CATALOG — containing  112  pictures,  chock-full  of 
practical  hints  to  every  poultry  raiser.  Sent  with 
COLONIAL’S  CUT-PRICE  CHICK  OFFER  on 
all  popular  purebreeds  and  crossbreeds.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Tested.  SEXED,  if  desired. 
Get  all  this!  BOTH  BOOKS  FREE!  Write  Today  for 
Yours — Penny  Card  Will  Dol 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 

Marlon,  Ohio 


■  FIRST:  Colonial's  100-for-l  Poultry  Profit 

■  book.  Tells  how  to  put  most  flesh  on  your 

■  birds,  yet  save  20%  to  30%  feed  cost  other- 
•  wise  wasted.  Sweeps  away  old  superstitions 

■  and  ideas  on  how  to  tell  best  layers  —  shows 

■  real  SCIENTIFIC  way  —  easy  for  anyone  to 

■  use.  These  and  many  other  practical,  simple 

■  discoveries  you  can  turn  into  cash  savings  and 

■  profits  are  explained  clearly.  Get  this  book 

■  Free  in  addition  to  Colonial’s  Big  Four- 

■  Color  Chick  Catalog.  Write  Now. 
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Turkey  Production 

According  to  the  goals  set  up  by 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  a  cutback  in  turkey 
numbers  is  desired  this  year.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that,  facing  a  short  feed  supply, 
all  growers  must  take  every  step  pos¬ 
sible  to  conserve  feed  and  still  produce 
the  needed  tonnage  of  turkeys.  There 
are  two  very  practical  methods  of  tack¬ 
ling  this  problem.  First,  of  course,  is 
a  more  rigid  selection  of  breeding  birds. 
All  breeders  should  be  handled  and 
every  bird  not  of  the  type  desired 
should  be  culled  and  sold  for  meat  to 
conserve  feed.  Birds  that  are  thin  and 
out  of  condition  should  be  removed 
from  the  breeding  units,  and  if  in  suit¬ 
able  condition  of  flushing,  sold  for 
meat.  Breeding  females  should  be  pro- 
tectea,  by  the  use  of  protective  can- 
vas  saddles  which  are  fastened  so  that 
they  protect  the  hens’  backs.  We  have 
tried  most  every  conceivable  method  of 
eliminating  injury  to  females  when 
mating  with  the  males.  Among  other 
things  we  have  clipped  toe  nails  of 
males  and  cut  off  the  rear  toe,  but  in¬ 
juries  continued.  Even  with  good  sad¬ 
dles,  however,  there  may  be  some  in¬ 
jury  and  ruined  females. 

Starting  then  with  vigorous,  care¬ 
fully  selected  males  and  females,  we 
have  hope  of  producing  a  crop  of  high 
quality  turkeys  for  the  next  Fall’s  mar¬ 
kets.  Poor  fertility  is  one  of  the  bug¬ 
aboos  of  the  turkey  breeder.  Each 
year,  about  ten  to  twelve  million  turkey 
eggs  fail  to  hatch,  as  they  are  infertile. 
Some  of  this  is  due  to  poor  breeding 
stock,  birds  out  of  condition,  and  num¬ 
erous  other  conditions.  Fertility  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  inherited  character,  and  by 
pedigree  breeding  and  progeny  testing 
it  can  be  improved.  Such  a  procedure 
means  a  lot  qf  work  and  detailed  record 
keeping,  so  it  does  not  appeal  to  many 
breeders.  Some  other  causes  of  low 
fertility  should  also  be  observed  and 
corrected.  A  few  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  include,  diseased  birds  affected 
with  parasites,  or  other  infectious  dis¬ 
eases;  immature  breeders;  birds  over¬ 
developed  for  heavy  breasts,  unbalanced 
and  awkward  for  mating;  bad  feet  on 
males;  swollen  hocks  and  leg  trouble 
m  males;  fighting  among  the  males' 
toms  too  large  for  the  size  of  females 
available;  breeders  too  thin,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  overfat;  inadequate  feed 
consumption;  and  too  many  or  too  few 
toms.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the 
problems  facing  the  turkey  breeder. 
However  most  of  the  above  mentioned 
factors  can  be  corrected  by  good  man¬ 
agement,  and  proper  rations  designed 
to  produce  good  birds  and  high  hatch- 
ability. 

Infertility  is  also  a  major  problem  at 
the  time  birds  are  starting  to  lay,  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  the  hatching  sea¬ 
son.  Thus,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
sort  and  handle  the  breeders  so  that 
each  separate  group  will  come  into 
production  fairly  uniformly.  Breeder 
mash  should  be  fed  about  four  weeks 
before  the  eggs  are  wanted.  Then  if 
a  good  job  has  been  done  in  grading 
the  birds,  there  will  be  a  much  more 
uniform  production  of  each  group  and 
thus  less  infertile  eggs  at  the  start;  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  females  first 
start  to  lay,  they  do  not  mate  readily 
and  thus  produce  a  lot  of  infertile  eggs. 
Rotation  of  toms  will  also  be  an  aid  in 
improving  fertility.  While  this  is  an 
added  expense  because  of  the  need  of 
about  twice  as  many  males,  the  im¬ 
proved  hatchability  will  pay  well  for 
the  extra  labor  and  expense.  In  small 
units  of  15  to  20  hens,  one  tom  can  be 
used  and  replaced  about  twice  a  week 
with  another  good  tom  held  in  reserve. 
This  permits  each  male  a  chance  to 
eat  undisturbed,  and  thus  maintain  a 
better  condition.  Such  a  procedure  also 
helps  to  overcome  any  preferential  mat¬ 
ing  that  may  seriously  affect  the  fertility 
of  some  females.  ■ 

In  single  tom  matings,  the  extra 
males  should  be  kept  in  individual  pens. 
If  several  are  placed  together,  fighting 
will  result  and  to  a  major  degree  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose  of  resting  the  males. 
In  larger  units,  it  is  customary  to  al¬ 
low  one  male  for  about  12  fo  15  hens, 
although  this  is  a  variable  factor.  For 
example,  if  we  are  carrying  a  pen  of 
60  females  as  a  unit,  we  would  use 
four  vigorous  toms,  and  hold  four  toms 
in  reserve.  Thus,  within  each  group 
the  toms  would  get  used  to  each  other, 
fight  out  their  differences,  so  all  will 
know  who  is  boss.  These  two  groups 
would  then  be  rotated  about  twice 
weekly,  or  possibly  once  weekly,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  results  secured.  The 
group  of  toms  on  reserve  should,  of 
course,  be  handled  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  have  rest  and  plenty  of 
chance  to  eat.  If  these  birds  are  handled 
regularly,  then  it  will  be  possible  to 
check  on  their  physical  condition  and 
weight,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to 
keep  them  in  tip-top  condition. 

Another  practice,  where  larger  groups 
of  females  are  used,  is  to  use  two  sep¬ 
arate  groups  of  toms.  The  first  group 
used  is  kept  with  the  unit  for  about 
half  the  breeding  season.  They  are 
then  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
younger  group  of  males  for  the  balance 
of  the  season.  This,  of  course,  has  an 
advantage  of  smaller  sized  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  active  males,  which  should 
result  in  prolonging  the  period  of  high 
fertility  and  good  hatchability  of  the 
females.  These  younger  males  should 
be  well  matured  and  probably  at  least 
eight  months  of  age.  Where  large 
groups  are  used,  and  rotation  of  toms 


Here’s  good  news  for  poultrymea  — a 
safe,  dependable  way  to  prevent  serious 
outbreaks  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis  has  "been 
developed  and  proved  effective  on  more 
than  3,000,000  birds. 

PROTOSEP-B  is  its  name,  and  it’s  abso¬ 
lutely  safe,  easy  to  use  and  inexpensive. 
Mixed  in  the  mash,  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs. 
Protosep-B  in  100  lbs.  mash,  and  fed  daily 
from  time  chicks  are  2  weeks  old  until  10th 
week,  it  helps  stop  Coccidiosis  losses— re* 
ddce  mortality. 

Protosep  is  also  rich  in  nutritive  values.  It 
contains  vitamins  A,D,  and  all  the  B-Com* 
plex  factors  from  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Liver 
Meal. 

This  year  put  your  birds  on  the  Protosep 
Program  right  from  the  start.  Order  Proto¬ 
sep-B  from  your  local  dealer  for  home  mix¬ 
ing  or  ask  for  his  ready  mixed  Protosep-B 
Mash.  For  Free  literature,  write  to  Dept.N»3« 

WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Myerstown,  Penna. 


PROTOSEP-B 
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Raise  More  And  Better  Chicks 
V\nh  low  mortality,  less  work 
and  worry,  no  fuss  nor  fans,  low 
current  cost.  Get  free  folder  at 
dealers  or  write  today. 

NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO., 
914  E.  Summit,  Toledo, 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL:  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,.  N,  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


FREE 


LITERATURE 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

A  E  R  O  I  L  Vorch 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  .all, 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

600,000  USERS 

—  Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 
Tank.  Burner  and  Hose  $22  express  eolleet.  5  oal. 
$27.25.  Spray  attachment  $3.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FKEE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


KAYTEE 


KNAUF&TESCH 


G  Street] 


10  typos  choice  cl® on  mixtures,  and 
Iodized  Pigeon  Health  Grit  -  the  best 
that  can  be  produced.  In  writing 
for  free  tomples  state  whether  for 
squabs,  fancy,  or  racing  pigeons. 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Bock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70c  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM.  Muscatine,  Iowa 


NEW  COLORFUL 
Chrysanthemum 

producing  hundreds  of 
flowers  the  first  year. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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practiced,  a  sorting  gate  can  be  used. 
This  consists  of  slats  so  spaced  that  the 
females  can  go  through  but  the  males 
cannot,  and  thus  are  easily  sorted  out 
of  the  flock  and  replaced  with  another 
group  of  males  without  the  trouble  of 
catching  each  male. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  been  plac¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  stress  on  the  importance 
of  having  good  males,  and  then  to  have 
them  well  conditioned  and  properly 
managed.  The  maintenance  of  the  fe¬ 
males  should  not  be  overlooked,  how¬ 
ever,  and  inasmuch  as  they  outnumber 
the  males  about  twelve  to  fifteen  to 
one,  their  welfare  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  A  good  management  program 
for  the  hens  includes  a  good  breeder 
ration;  suitable  quarters  or  ranges,  as 
the  case  may  be;  convenient  nests;  and 
sanitary  surroundings,  t.  b.  Charles. 


Brooding  Late  Chicks 

Last  Summer,  when  chicks  and  eggs 
were  much  scarcer  than  they  are  now, 
I  ordered  100  Leghorn  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  After  cleaning  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  the  brooder  house  as  usual,  I  then 
put  in  a  layer  of  sand,  to  which  I 
added  each  week.  I  set  the  stove  in 
place  and  again  after  cleaning  that, 
also  cleaned  the  hoppers  and  fountains. 

On  August  14,  1945,  the  chicks  ar¬ 
rived.  Never  having  brooded  August 
chicks,  I  was  rather  doubtful  of  the 
results.  The  chicks  were  very  lively 
and  healthy,  102  of  them;  no  real  runts 
or  doubtful  ones.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  better  coal  and  feed  than 
I  had  the  year  before.  I  have  always 
started  chicks  on  grain  on  newspapers 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  worked  in  mash 
if  they  could  take  it.  I  use  flowers  of 
sulphur  after  the  first  week  and  fine 
charcoal  right  along. 

I  lost  only  four  chicks,  culls  and  all, 
sold  45  cockerels  and  raised  53  pullets. 
The  pullets  looked  to  be  crowded  a 
little  as  they  were  growing,  so  I  took 
16  of  the  slower  ones,  all  healthy,  and 

gut  them  in  a  small  house;  in  fact,  a 
ummer  shelter  that  I  close  up  mostly 
for  Winter.  On  February  18  I  collected 
13  eggs  from  those  16  pullets  and  26 
from  the  others.  One  pullet  was  picked 
on  by  the  others,  so  I  killed  her  be¬ 
fore  they  did  and  one  other  did  not 
look  so  good;  which  makes  only  two 
culled  out  of  53  in  six  months,,  and 
they  are  laying  70  per  cent. 

I  keep  the  larger  group  in  one  house, 
without  partitions,  and  use  plenty  of 
hopper  space  and  warm  water,  added 
to  twice  a  day,  in  10-qt.  pail$.  Also  use 
built  up  litter  that  is  started  with  a 
layer  of  sand  and  a  layer  of  straw, 
and  add  to  the  straw  every  week  or 
10  days.  The  mash  I  use  is  from  a  local 
feed  store  and  contains  19  per  cent 
protein.  The  scratch  is  made  up  of  one- 
foqrth  each  of  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
oats  and  barley,  fed  at  the  rate  of 
one-quarter  early  in  the  morning  about 
6: 45,  one-quarter  at  noon,  and  the 
balance  at  4: 00.  Around  9: 00  in  the 
morning,  the  pullets  receive  a  wet 
mash  of  (four  days)  germinated  oats 
and  sour  milk.  Now  that  milk  is  scarce, 
I  use  evaporated  milk,  one-third  of  a 
can,  left  to  sour  on  the  kitchen  stove. 
The  oats  are  germinated  under  the 
stove,  and  my  good  wife  uses  the  rest 
of  the  stove.  a.  s. 

Connecticut 


Curbing  Cannibalism 

Cannibalism  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  and  annoying  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  poultry  raisers.  Jt  is 
usually  worse  among  the  lighter 
breeds  than  the  heavier  ones.  Some¬ 
times  a  drop  of  blood  may  be  exposed 
in  some  way  or  other  and  when  the 
chickens  once  get  a  taste  of  it,  they 
become  raging  cannibals  no  matter 
what  kind  of  feed  they  have  had. 
However,  it  can  be  stopped.  Of  course, 
the  chicks  that  have  been  picked 
should  be  immediately  taken  away 
from  the  others. 

When  cannibalism  starts,  take  quick 
action.  Darken  the  windows  until  the 
interior  of  the  brooder  house  has  just 
enough  light  to  enable  the  chicks  to 
find  the  feeders.  You  can  use  old  sacks 
or  paint  the  windows  with  a  special 
red  paint  which  will  produce  a  red¬ 
dish  light  inside  the  pen  or  brooder 
house  so  intense  that  blood  marks  on 
chicks  appear  nearly  black.  Keep  your 
chicks  active  and  let  them  outdoors  in 
a  pen  or  yard  if  at  all  possible.  Throw¬ 
ing  pieces  of  paper  into  the  pen  fre¬ 
quently  stops  cannibalism  by  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  birds  to  some¬ 
thing  else  until  they  forget  to  pick 
each  other.  Cannibalism  usually  breaks 
out  because  chicks  are  too  crowded  or 
idle  for  long  periods  because  of  lack 
of  feeder  space.  The  brooder  house  may 
be  too  warm  or  poorly  ventilated.  If 
chicks  are  more  than  five  weeks  old, 

f»ut  whole  oats  before  them  in  a  hopper, 
f  at  &il  possible,  give  your  chicks  more 
room  and  use  an  anti-pick  salve  on 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  birds  even 
if  they  haven’t  been  picked, 

I  sprinkle  a  small  handful  of  fine  salt 
in  each  hopper  of  mash  for  three  to 
five  days  of  put  two  ounces  of  salt  in 
each  gallon  of  drinking  water  for  48 
hours,  and  thereafter  one  ounce  per 
gallon  as  long  as  necessary.  I  try  to 
feed  fresh,  leafy  greens,  and  wheat 
bran  separately  as  much  as  the  birds 
'will  eat  Giving  the  chicks  meat  scraps 
and  milk  will  also  help.  I  wouldn’t  try  all 
>  these  remedies  at  once.  Test  the  meth¬ 
ods  for  your  own  brooder  house.  0.  c. 


Start  your  chicks  with  Pratts  Double-Duty  Chick  Starter  —  and  the 
first  few  ounces  will  head  off  many  troubles  that  begin  in  the  egg. 
To  name  a  few  . , ,  rickets,  curled  toes,  hock  disease. 

Just  a  "good”  starter  may  not  be  enough  to  make  up  for  twenty- 
one  days  of  near-starvation  in  a  deficient  egg.  But  Pratts  Double- 
Duty  is  more  than  just  a  good  starter.  It’s  a  corrective  feed  as  well. 

Pratts  Double  Duty  Starter  is  purposely  made  so  rich  in  all  the 
known  essential  vitamins,  minerals  and  other  needed  food  elements 
that  the  first  few  ounces  can  head  off  many  leg  and  other  troubles 
that  begin  in  the  egg. 

We  make  no  claim  that  Pratts  will  stop  all  troubles  that  baby 
chicks  are  subject  to.  No  feed  will  do  that.  But  years  of  experience 
...  on  thousands  of  farms  .  . .  with  millions  of  chicks  .  .  .  has  shown 
that  Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter : 

1.  Gives  good  chicks  the  best  send-off  yet. 

2.  Gives  many  deficient  chicks  another  chance  .  . .  not  just 
to  live  . .  .  but  to  grow  into  strong,  heavy-laying  hens, 
too! 

Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  contains  nothing  but  the  most  whole¬ 
some  baby  foods  for  infant  chicks.  Quickly  digestible !  Powerfully 
nutritious ! 

This  spring,  feed  Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter.  Next  fall,  when 
you  house  more  good  pullets  than  you  expected,  you’ll  know  it  paid. 

Talk  to  your  Pratt  dealer  about  Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  —  or 
send  coupon  for  Pratts  helpful  chick  booklet,  "Their  Life  is  in 
Your  Hands.” 


I 

I 

I 
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PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  Dept.  BC-98 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

Please  send  your  helpful  free  chick 
booklet,  "Their  Life  is  in  Your  Hands." 

NAME ....: . 


ADDRESS . 

TOWN . .  STATE 

- J 


QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED 


smESffi  EXTRA  PROFIT 


W®  pay  the  Postage.  Non- Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

t  ..ft.,  Live  Delivery  Guar.  loo  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  W.  LEGHORNS.. $10.00  $19.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.Reds  direct  from  N.E.  16.00  24.00  13.00 

bpecial  Rock-Red  direct  from  N.E.  14.00  22.00  14.00 

Mixed  no  sex  guaranteed .  10.00  10.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
catalog.  We  have  supplied  a  steady  list  of  satisfied 
customers.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARM,  Box  R,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  COD.  BWD.  Tested  Stock  100  100  100 

^arge  Eng.  8.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns$ 1 1 .00  $20.00  $2.00 

U.S.R.O.P.S  d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rox-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds...,  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

(  at.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  I  personally  do  all  sexing. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

The  Zeeland  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chichs 

Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are  available:  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New 
Hampshires,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Also  these 
sensational  hybrids — Minorca  Leghorns  and  Austra 
>v  lutes.  Prompt  service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  from 
Michigan  s  largest  and  most  modem  hatchery. 

32  Page  Catalog  Free 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


CHICKS  $10.00-100  C.  O.  D. 

From  Blood-tested  Breeders.  As  hatched.  New  Hamp- 
shires,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshire 
Cross,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed  v 

,  25-$3.0O;  S0-$5.50;  100-$l0.00.  I 

Write  for  prices  on  started  Chinks 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  b“  Belmonte,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE 

_ _ LEGHORNS 

BROOXSX2UB  First,  second  and  fourth  high 
'  hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 

the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  AISoNaw  Hampshires, 

I  Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Bock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  SeroeantsvNIe,  N.  J. 


GraybiU's  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


'Chicks  from  Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

OUR  QUALITY  AND 
BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 
YOU  “BETTER  CHICKS” 

NO  EGGS  BOUGHT 

R.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALE  MATING 
PRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 
Write  Today. 

J.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


«*»-“ sfer-s 


English  Type  Leghorns 


Mated  with  Males  from 
R.O.P.  Hens.  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Pullets 

_ - -  guar.  95%.  Catalog  of 

harm  &  Stock  FREE.  Post-  100  100  100 

paid,  100%  live  del.  guar.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
AA  MATED  LEGHORNS. .  .$10.00  $20.00  $2.00 
ALA  MATED  LEGHORNS.,  11.00  22.00  2.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

Shade!  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— Also  sexed,  started. 
46  years  Breeder  guarantee  ef  quality. 

Bowden  Wyandotte  Farnj,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SEHWEDIERS  Worlds  Record 
Winnino  Chicks 


E  AVAILABLE  r 
...  , _ _ ^_the  Yeer  Around/  i 

20  WORLD’S  RECORDS 


FOR  SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BREDS”  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS.  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World's  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  VETERANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG — 

Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 


SCHWEGLERS 

HATCHERY 


Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire?,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 


COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS - 

From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  breeders.  Write 

AISON  VAN  WAGNER,  Bex  R,  Hyde  Park,  N,  Y. 
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Buy- -WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


You  can  order  your  chicks  with  complete  commence  rnces  per  iuu 
from  this  ad  or  send  for  24-page  GUIDE  to  YEAR  A  AA  AAA 
’ROUND  PROFITS  with  1946  CALENDAR.  De-  Mating  Mating  Mating 

scribes  and  illustrates  s.  c.  white  Leghorn* . $11.00  $12.00  $13.00 

our  various  matings  of  Leghorn  poiiete ,  .............  20.00  22.00  24.00 

10  popular  breeds  and  Leghorn  Cockerels  .  .  * .  3.00  3.50  ^  4.00 

tells  how  selective  While  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  »ed»,  1  ]  CA  1  O  «Tf|  |  •»  Cl) 

_ _ j  •  -j  White  Wyan.  Bu«  Orps,  and  Rock  _ lil.OU _ 1J.OW 

mating  and  rigid  cull-  Red  Mybrrjds . .  e.  so  en  cn 

ing  have  built  up  their  white  or  Blach  MinDrcal . „® 

producing  ability.  Tells  Jersey  white  Giants . J*J.OO  Jf*®®  Jf"®® 

how  to  handle  your  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed . 10.00  11.00  12.00 

flock  to  make  real  Light  Breeds  Mixed .  ...9.00  10.00  11.00 

money.  Assorted  Mixed  .  8.00  9.00  10.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks 

All  breeders  blood  tested  and  under  ARA  Supervision.  Only  Sl.OO  books  order. 

Balance  C.O.D.  For  less  than  10O  add  50c  to  price.  DON'T  WAIT— ORDER  NOW! 


WOLF  “FARMERS1' FRIEND"  HATCHERY,  Dept.  5.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Now  is  the  time  you  can  “make  or  break”  next  season’s  laying 
flock.  Now  is  when  you  can  put  vigor  and  health  in  your 
chicks,  to  build  them  into  real  egg  producers. 

It’s  the  tiny  spoonful  of  balanced  feed  that  gives  each 
chick  its  daily  “lift.”  So  little  feed  has  so  much  to  do — 
make  sure  it’s  potent  with  balanced  food  value. 

20  selected  ingredients  are  scientifically  blended  at  Park  & 
Pollard — to  make  certain  every  chick’s  diet  has  complete 
nutritional  value;  the  factors  for  healthy  growth. 


Drop  a  card  for  your  free  copy  of 
*  our  new  64 -page  Poultry  Manual. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 
hybrids.  Minorca-Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  These  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty.  We  also  have  ail  popular  pure  bred  chicks.  Send  for 
Big  32  Page  Catalog. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtz- 
apple  Strain  White  Bocks,  Bishop’s  Barred  Bocks: 
also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Beds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  100%  blood- 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Free  Books — "Care  of  your  Poultry" 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Bex  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


breeders  LEGHORNS  forV.wjd. 

Also  Hybrids,  Sexing,  Barred  Rocks, 
N.  H.  Reds,  95%  Sex  Guaranteed 

POULTRY  FARM 
an  d  HATCHERY 

COCHECTON,  NEW  YORK 


rubggged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Straight 
Run  chicks.  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Feb.,  March  and  April.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Wed.  of 
each  week.  Send  for  your  Free  Catalog  at  once. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


A  short  while  ago,  the  Parson  wrote 
something  about  the  young  lads  who 
used  to  climb  through  his  cellar  window 
in  order  to  work  on  their  club  projects. 
That  was  in  the  days  when  he  was  the 
minister  of  a  city  church.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  within  a  few  days  of  writ¬ 
ing  that  column,  the  Parson  received 
a  nice  note  inviting  him  to  return  to 
that  city  as  the  guest  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Troop  on  the  occasion  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Anniversary  Father  and  Son 
Banquet.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  shock 
to  realize  just  how  long  ago  it  was 
when  he  had  met  with  eight  young 
lads  in  the  basement  of  that  church  to 
plan  the  organization.  We  were  not  too 
certain  in  those  days  that  the  troop 
would  succeed,  for  other  previous  ef¬ 
forts  along  that  line  had  failed,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  prejudice  had  to  be 
overcome.  But  before  long,  so  many 
boys  showed  an  eagerness  to  join  the 
troop  that,  much  as  we  hated  to  do  so,- 
we  had  to  establish  a  waiting  list.  No 
boy  was  ever  barred  from  membership. 
That  this  was  a  wise  procedure  was 
proven  by  the  fact  that  some  who 
seemed  the  least  promising  turned  out 
to  be  among  our  finest  scouts. 

You  can  be  sure  the  Parson  accepted 
the  invitation,  for  it  promised  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  renew  friendships  which 
he  had  enjoyed  to  the  full  during  those 
years.  Of  course,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  all  the  old-time  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  there.  Some  had  passed 
on;  some  just  could  not  be  thpre  for 
business  seasons.  Some  resided  in  places 
far  too  distant  to  permit  them  to  return. 
One  lad  became  a  civil  engineer  and 
worked  for  several  years  in  South 
America,  later  in  the  New  York  City 
subways,  and  now  lives  in  New  Mexico, 
where  he  holds  and  interest  in  some  oil 
wells.  Andrew  Rittenhouse,  our  Scribe 
in  those  days,  is  at  present  in  an  army 
hospital  in  the  South,  recovering  from 
severe  wounds  received  at  St.  Lo  in  he 
Normandy  invasion. 

But  those  of  us  who  were  there  ma.de 
the  most  of  the  occasion.  One  is  now 
a  teacher  in  the  high  school  in  that 
city.  A  fine  upright  man  he  is,  tpo, 
ready  always  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
some  young  lad,  as  he  himself  received 
a  helping  hand  in  his  own  boyhood. 
Another  conducts  an  automobile 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

Whatever  excuse  there  was  for  a 
butterfat  subsidy  as  a  war  measure 
there  certainly  is  no  good  reason  for 
its  continuance  now  that  the  war  is 
ended.  It  should  properly  be  labeled 
a  consumer  subsidy,  not  a  farmer  sub¬ 
sidy,  for  its  action  is  to  create  a  lower 
price  to  the  consumer  for  milk  and 
butter,  and  the  producer  is  paid  from 
the  Public  Treasury  a  sum  that,  pre¬ 
sumably,  will  enable  him  to  stay  in 
business.  So  it  is  the  consumer  who 
really  benefits,  not  the  farmer. 

During  the  war  years  the  consumer 
has  been  made  to  feel  that  he  should 
purchase  his  dairy  products  at  a  low 
price  in  comparison  with  other  foods. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  price  of 
dairy  products  in  the  market  repre¬ 
sents  the  cost  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  there  will  be  a  great  howl. 
One  does  not  have  to  think  back  over 
many  years  to  recollect  when  groups 
of  housewives  started  a  campaign  to 
get  all  consumers  to  boycott  certain 
foods.  Sometimes  it  was  one  food,  at 
other  times  it  was  something  else,  be¬ 
cause,  they  alleged,  the  producer  was 
gtting  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  goods. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  future  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  dairy  products. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  part  of  Biddy’s 
job  to  hatch  and  brood  the  chicks. 
Now  she  is  relieved  of  that  job  and 
is  expected  to  devote  herself  diligently 
to  the  production  of  eggs.  Without 
artificial  hatching  and  brooding  it 
would  be  impossible  to  operate  the  big 
specialized  egg  farms.  This  method  is 
also  an  advantage  to  the  general  farm¬ 
er  who  keeps  some  poultry.  He  can 
get  as  may  or  as  few  chicks  as  he 
wants  when  he  wants  them.  With  good 
care  he  can  raise  them  with  fewer 
losses  than  by  natural  brooding. 

Before  the  chicks  arrive,  their  house 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned;  if  re¬ 
pairs  are  needed  these  should  be  made 
before  the  chicks  are  in  the  brooder,  for 
any  loud  noise  or  sudden  jar  will  send 
them  into  a  huddle  at  one  side  of  the 
pen  and  some  are  likely  to  be  injured. 
For  early  Spring  broods  we  confine 
the  chicks  to  a  small  area  around  the 
brooder  stove  for  a  few  days,  The 
wall  of  this  pen,  18  inches  high,  is 
made  of  narrow  chicken  wire  with 
burlap  sacks  draped  on  the  outside  of 
the  wire;  this  keeps  cool  air  from 
flowing  under  the  hover  and  chilling 
the  chicks.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  learn 
to  find  heat  and  comfort  we  begin  to 
enlarge  their  pen  so  they  can  have 
room  to  exercise.  Our  house  is  quite 
cool,  but  by  the  time  the  chicks  are 
a  week  to  10  days  old  they  will  feed 
and  exercise  away  from  the  hover; 
then  when  tired  or  cold  will  run  under 
the  hover  and  warm  up.  Handled  in 
this  way  we  get  good  growth  and  extra 
good  feathering.  We  spread  two  or 
three  layers  of  newspapers  on  the  floor 


agency  in  a  town  nearby.  A  third  had 
just  returned  from  a  long  term  in  civil¬ 
ian  employment  in  India.  The  old  troop 
is  represented  on  the  local  police  and 
firefighter  lists  also.  George  Ritten¬ 
house,  Andrew’s  father,  and  our  old- 
time  Assistant  Scoutmaster  was  there, 
too.  When  the  Parson  looks  back  over 
the  years,  he  realizes  that  the  troop  in 
those  days  owed  much  of  its  success 
to  that  self-effacing  assistant,  who  was 
always  on  hand  to  do  the  many  un¬ 
noticed,  but  important,  things  that  made 
for  the  success  of  the  program.  His 
guiding  hand  was  always  there  to  fill  in 
the  details  of  a  program;  and  how  many 
times,  in  camp,  he  quietly  got  out  the 
iodine  bottle  and  bandage  for  some  lad 
who  had  hurt  himself  in  boyish  rough- 
house.  With  so  many  people  looking  to 
be  in  the  limelight,  it’s  good  to  know 
someone  who  is  just  willing  to  help 
without  being  noticed.  In  those  days, 
work  at  camp  was  considered  a  reward. 
Only  the  most  proficient  in  their  work 
were  allowed  to  help  with  the  dishes 
and  other  camp  chore^.  Of  course,  they 
also  enjoyed  the  special  privilege  of 
finishing  the  left-over  desserts,  and 
standing  within  the  “magic  circle”  in 
front  of  the  campfire. 

We  talked  of  many  things  at  the  re¬ 
union,  laughing  over  the  boyish  pranks 
that  we  remembered,  all  the  while 
knowing  that  these  pranks  were  simply 
the  spice  that  made  the  work  and  the 
study  less  difficult.  There  were  good, 
substantial  things  accomplished.  It  does 
the  Parson’s  heart  good  to  know  that 
these  lads  have  grown  to  be  good,  solid 
citizens.  Perhaps,  in  those  days,  some 
people  wondered  why  that  young  min¬ 
ister  wasted  so  much  of  his  time  with 
those  boys,  teaching  them  things  that 
didn’t  seem  to  matter;  or  spending  a 
whole  hour  just  talking  things  over 
with  one  of  them.  However,  I  very 
much  doubt  that  any  sermon  preached 
in  that  church  during  those  years  had 
the  lasting  effect  for  good  that  has 
come  from  the  hours  spent  with  those 
boys.  We  worked  hard  to  find  things 
of  interest  in  a  city  where  a  boy’s  life 
could  easily  become  monotonous. 

If  the  Parson  had  his  life  to  live  over 
again,  he  would  put  far  less  time  on 
his  sermons  and  far  more  time  on  help¬ 
ing  young  people  to  develop  into  clean, 
God-fearing,  self-reliant  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  You  can  straighten  a  young  tree. 
On  old  trees,  we  most  often  just  skin 
our  knuckles. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


occupied  by  the  chicks.  A  warped 
board  in  the  floor  will  let  up  a  draft 
of  cold  air  that  may  cause  the  loss  of 
many  chicks.  The  papers,  overlapped 
several  inches,  prevent  such  drafts. 

By  the  time  the  chicks  are  a  week 
old  they  will  use  to  good  advantage  a 
handful  of  chaff  and  broken  clover 
leaves  from  the  barn  floor.  They  pick 
the  leaves  to  pieces  and  in  two  or 
three  hours  will  have  most  of  them 
eaten.  The  leafy  material  furnishes 
some  nourishm'ot  and  helps  to  keep 
the  chicks  bm^;  busy  chicks  usually 
are  thrifty  chicks  and  seldom  develop 
cannibalism.  We  feed  commercial 
starter  and  growing  mash  with  fine 
scratch  grain  added  by  the  time  the 
chicks  are  three  weeks  old.  They  are 
gotten  out  into  yards  with  a  range 
shelter  as  soon  as  possible.  Yards  are 
protection  against  foxes.  We  have  two 
sets  of  yards,  too  rocky  to  plow  or 
harrow,  and  use  one  set  one  year,  the 
other  the  next.  As  soon  as  the  snow 
leaves,  we  sow  Ladino  clover  seed  on 
the  yards  used  the  year  before.  This 
gives  us  a  stand  of  clover  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  on  which  the  chicks  can 
feed  for  some  time.  Eventually  they 
kill  the  clover.  While  this  is  not  an 
ideal  range,  results  are  satisfactory. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  at  all 
times  is  necessary  for  chicks’  best 
growth.  With  the  feed  situation  as  it 
is,  farmers  and  poultrymen  may  be 
wise  to  start  fewer  chicks  than  usual 
unless  a  considerable  part  of  the  grain 
needed  can  be  home  grown.  Indications 
are  that  the  demand  in  our  Iqcal 
markets  for  eggs  and  poultry  will  be 
greater  than  usual,  but  a  flock  owner 
is  taking  quite  a  risk  in  starting  large 
numbers  of  birds  without  being  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of  getting  enough  grain. 

Maine  H.  L.  s. 


Book  Note 

Successful  Broiler  Growing  —  By 
Edmund  Hoffman  and  Hugh  A.  John¬ 
son.  There  are  many  questions  and 
problems  relating  to  broiler  production 
about  which  beginners,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
perienced  poultrymen,  desire  the  latest 
information.  This  recently  published 
book  combines  all  related  facts  and 
findings  of  successful  broiler  growers 
together  with  those  of  scientists  and 
experiment  station  investigators,  and 
thus  offers  an  excellent  presentation  of 
the  practices  essential  to  this  enter¬ 
prise.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to 
such  subjects  as  production  and  con¬ 
suming  areas,  outlook  for  poultry  meat, 
breeds  and  strains,  housing,  feeding 
principles  and  practice,  brooding  and 
management,  disease  prevention  and 
control,  marketing,  home  killing  and 
dressing  broilers,  investment,  battery 
production,  and  hatching  eggs.  D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.50  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 
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Your  own  judgment  will  tell  you . . . 

STRAN-STEEL  “QUONSETS” 

ARE  YOUR  BEST  BET 
IN  FARM  BUILDINGS 


It  is  easy  to  see  why  “Quonsets”  pro¬ 
vide  more  for  your  money  in  farm 
buildings.  All-steel  construction  means 
greater  safety  against  fire,  wind  and 
weather,  for  both  buildings  and  their  contents.  It  means  complete 
freedom  from  sagging,  warping  or  rotting  of  framework  or  covering 
materials  and  from  the  destructive  action  of  termites. 

Maintenance  costs  are  low— reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
You  have  better,  stronger  buildings  that  last  longer  and  cost  you  less 
through  the  years.  Construction  is  speedy  and  economical.  Stran-Steel 
framework  goes  up  quickly;  the  patented  nailing  groove  in  joists 
and  studs  permits  nailing  the  steel  covering  materials  directly  to  the 
steel  framework,  and  holds  them  much  more  firmly  than  wooden 
framework  can. 

Check  the  advantages  offered  by  “Quonsets”— safety,  permanence, 
low  cost:  you  will  find  them  to  be  better  buildings  for  your  needs. 
For  full  details,  see  your  local  “Quonset”  dealer,  or  write— 


Y 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


QuonoSC 

Width,  24  feet;  length  as  desired,  in  extensions  of  12 
feet.  Supplied  with  front  roller  doors,  front  panels 
or  open  front.  End  doors  and  windows  also  available. 


QuonaeC  %0" 

Width,  20  feet;  length  as  desired,  in  extensions  of  12 
feet.  Walk  door,  two  windows  and  ventilating  louvers 
in  end-section  standard.  Side  windows  also  available. 


Width,  40  feet;  length  as  desired,  in  extensions  of 
20  feet.  12-x-12-foot  roller  doors,  four  windows 
and  ventilating  louvers  in  end-section  standard. 
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v  Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  breeding— buy  Hubbard’s  balanced - 
bred  New  Hampshires:  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities-outstanch 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  production  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross  breds  for  heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole, N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


««fWWEHE  CHICKS 


WRITE 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  lor  the  commercial  poultry  farmer— who  supplies  fancy 
Quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers-^demands  an  extra  prouf 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  Quality* 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  s-to- 
B-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
C.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today! 

_  BIG  SAVINGS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 

Our  quarter-century  breeding  program  has  made  Wene  Clucks  a  byword  for  EXTRA 
PROFITS  among  commercial  poultrymen,  as  well  as  the  Easts  farm  housew  e  . 

f'  kl,r  hrutlr  fndAU 


CATALOG 


MATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
\  YEAR  AROUND 
\  V-  S.  New  Jeney  APPROVED 
l.SOO.OOO  Ef(S 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small 
or  too  large. 


TODAY!  GeTour  big  color  book  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT,  C -3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


DOUGLASTON  MwR.I.RtDS&CROSSiS 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  rigid  progeny  breed¬ 
ing,  and  Contest  work, 
means  high  production, 
larger  body,  egg  size  (wit¬ 
ness  our  342  egg,  378.05 
pt.  hen,  year  ago).  16 
yrs.  breeding.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Str.  run  or 
*exed ;  delivery  dates  kept. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Do^nm 

MANOR  FARM 

Hd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazing  healthy  chicks 
from  proven  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs.  Our  famous 
R.  I.  Reds  crossed  with 
best  of  Barred  Rock  males. 
Tube  tested  for  Pullorum 
— Straight-run  or  sexed. 
We  deliver  as  promised. 


Wayside  Fan 

bubsrenoess  R.  I.  REDS 

and  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

This  is  our  20th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  Profitable  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Satisfied  customers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  shipping  territory.  In  Official 
Egg-Laying  contests  our  birds  have  made 
records  up  to  and  well  beyond  the  306  egg 
mark.  4,000  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own  farm. 
Sexing  service  available  in  both  Reds  and 
Crossbreds.  Illustrated  circular  and  price 
list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  Ft,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  0.  S.  R.  0.  P.  And 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORN  HATCHINGB5GS 

“Pure  White  Eggs  and  Lots  of  ‘Em” 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  8,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


OR I C  I  N  A  L 


Two  graruHtrahis  of  New  Hampshires— both  goad 
for  either  meat  or  eggs.  One  strain  for  fcWi  i  bu- 
DUCERS  is  one  of  the  oldest  proven  production 
strains  in  the  State.  The  other  strain  is  especially 
bred  for  broiler  users.  Both  are  R.O.P.  supervised. 
Both  will  make  money  for  you.  Write  us  about 
your  needs  —  let  us  help  you  to  maximum  profits. 

10,000  BREEDERS  —  EVERY  BREEDER 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Straight  run  chicks  —  rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Write  for  prices  and  available 
delivery  dates.  You'll  not  be  sorry.  Write  today. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  202  -  Franklin,  N.  H. 
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rGR  PROMT 


murymctfs 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or.  English  S.  C.  Str-  PH*- 

White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  52.00 

Spec.  XL  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

BaWsUscir'r«rf::  :  :  ; : 

“S.re.  ,R?d! : : : : : : : : : : : : 

Heavy  Mixed . .  •  10.00  ^  iu.uu 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 

postage.  Guaranteed  95%  onu/aUcYcaiSeFRR  POULTRY 
inn  Pasti  nr  COD  R  W.  ELSASSER  rOUUni 
FARM.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ROCK. RED  CROSS 
RED* ROCK  CROSS 


Hundreds  of  chick  owners  know 
from  experience  that  it  pays  to 
r  buy  Mapes  Healthy  Chicks.  They  have  been  bred 
and  developed  for  practical  profit-making  ability. 

ALL  BREEDERS  R.O.P.  SIRED  AND  N.Y. 
-U.  S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 

Increase  your  profits  with  chicks  of  proved 
commercial  quality.  They’re  in  great  demand— so 
reserve  yours  now.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

MAPES  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  •  Middletown.  N.  V 


CAIN  CHICKS 


Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain’s  snappy  chicks 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Reds. 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


%M4/' 
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There’s  a  way  to  more  poultry  profits  —  Battles 
New  Hampshires  “with  vim  and  then  sum  is 
your  answer.  Bred  20  years  for  meat  and  eggs. 
5.000  healthy,  high  producing,  mature  breeders — 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  free 
folder  —  order  Battles  chicks  early; 

Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St-  Brockton  36,  Mass^ 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  Old  Hen 

Especially  for  Pro-  Matings 

auction  Profits.  .Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 

Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and 
double  pedigreed  males  bought  direct 
from  Parmenter  last  March.  Also  Red- 
Rock  sex-link  and  Rock-Red  barred  cross 
chicks.  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.F.D.-N,  Medway,  Mass. 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghom  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

White  and  Silver  King  Pigeons,  mated  couples.  $4.00. 
GAHTAN  -  OTISVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


Niagara  Frontier  Growers 

Members  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Growers  Co-operative  Markets,  Inc., 
considered  a  resolution  which  would 
have  put  them  on  record  as  favoring 
a  farmers’  strike  on  food  production, 
“in  protest  against  the  selfishness  of 
these  nation-wide  strikes,”  but  ,  finally 
rejected  it,  at  the  15th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  Buffalo  at  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Food  Terminal.  Instead,  the 
growers  called  on  management  and 
labor  to  adjust  their  differences  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  strikes.  The  resolution 
expressed  the  hope  that  agriculture 
could  work  in  co-operation  with  labor 
and  industry  in  effecting  full  produc¬ 
tion  for  all  groups. 

Carl  J.  Schindler,  director  of  pro¬ 
duce  for  a  large  retail  grocery  chain, 
told  the  growers  that  consumer-pack- 
aged  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  the  answer  to  competition  from 
the  frozen-food  industry;  Kenneth  B. 
Floyd  of  King  Ferry,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  advised  the 
growers  that  they  could  hold  their 
own  with  Pacific  Coast  package  com¬ 
petition  by  growing  quality  produce 
and  getting  it  to  market  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  A .  good  fruit  year  in  Niagara 
County  was  predicted  by  Alonzo 
Swick  of  Wilson,  since  there  is  no 
carry-over.  However,  in  80  per  cent 
of  the  apple  orchards,  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  combat  last  year’s  apple 
scab,  he  said.  Walter  Henry  of  Eden 
and  Carl  N.  Emerling  of  Boston  be¬ 
lieved  prospects  were  good  for  vege¬ 
table  and  potato  markets  this  year,  but 
Walter  Nirman,  West  Falls  poultry- 
man,  said  the  uncertain  food  situation 
was  causing  great  anxiety  among 
poultrymen. 

Mr.  Emerling  was  elected  a  director 
to  succeed  Henry  Waring  of  Orchard 
Park;  the  folowing  were  re-elected: 
Frank  Miller,  Blasdell,  and  Mr.  Swick, 
directors;  Henry  J.  Marquart  of  Or¬ 
chard  Park  and  Thomas  Marks  of 
Wilson,  president  and  vice-president, 
respectively.  E-  w.  g. 


Using  an  Electric  Caponizer 

Would  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
about  the  electric  caponizer,  and  how 
it  is  used.  a.  d.  b. 

New  Jersey 

An  electric  caponizer  consists  of  a 
regular  testicle  remover,  which  is 
looked  up  to  an  electric  circuit,  either 
batteries  or  light  socket.  The  operation 
of  caponizing  is  just  the  same  as  for 
a  conventional  remover;  the  difference 
being  that  after  the  testicle  is  located 
and  exposed  to  view  within  the  body 
cavity,  the  remover  is  applied,  and  as 
the  two  parts  of  the  remover  make 
contact,  the  electric  circuit  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  tissue  is  seared  off.  This 
method  of  removing  the  testicles  or 
gonads  is  practical,  and  many  people 
prefer  it  to  the  ordinary  type  of  re¬ 
mover.  However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  as  the  electric  current  heats  up 
the  end  of  the  remover  applied  to 
the  testicle,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  hitting  the  other  organs  of  the 
bird.  Regardless  of  method,  of  course, 
some  mortality  must  be  expected. 


Forge  to  the  Front  Again 

Scores  from  Latest  Available  Reports 

Highest  Pen,  All  Breeds,  Pennsylvania 
3rd  Month.  1030  Eggs;  1078.10  Points 
Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds,  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 
2nd  Month,  56  Eggs;  58.25  Points 

3rd  Highest  R.  I.  Red  Pen.  Missouri 

463  Eggs;  477.36  Points 
The  Warren  Reds  resume  their  striving  each  year, 
to  maintain  the  high  position  that  they  have  held 
so  long.  Last  year's  triumphs  are  already  history, 
and  the  world’s  interest  is  fixed  always  upon 

the  present  living  moment. 

The  inevitable  question  is,  “Can  they  do  it 
again?" — and  the  Warren  Beds  always  have  done 
it  again,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  under 
varying  conditions  of  climate  and  surroundings.  And 
what  they  have  done  for  their  Home  Farm,  they 
can  do  for  the  Warren  Customers,  anywhere,  any 
time,  in  heavy  production  and  successful  operation. 
Bay  State  Contract  for  30,000  Chicks 
Awarded  for  the  15th  Time  in  15  Years 
This  Massachusetts  Contract  is  awarded  purely 

on  merit  and  record  of  performance,  and  for  15 
years  the  Warren  Red  Chicks  have  met  the 
approval  of  official  flock  managers  of  the  State. 

Mass.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
16  Years  without  a  Reactor 

R.  I.  REDS  Sired  by  Mass.-U.S.  R.O.P.  Males 
from  240-341  Egg  Dams.  ROCK  REDS  (Barred) 
Sired  by  Barred  Rock  Males  from  a  Leading 
R.  0.  P.  Strain. 

Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for_  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Btx  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


■iiMovirrn 

R.O.P. 

Ht  ernes  essecurtem 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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R.  I.  REDS— R.O.P.  and  U.S.  CERTIFIED 
Production  bred,  trapnested,  contest 
proven.  Headed  by  R.O.P.  Males  from 
progeny  tested  dams  210-331  egg  records. 
BARRED  ROCKS— ROCK  'N'  RED  CROSS. 
U.  S.  Approved — Fast  growth,  feathering, 
vigor — broiler,  egg  profits.  98%  livability 
2  weeks  guarantee. 

5000  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Hatches  weekly.  Expert  Sexing 
Catalog,  Price  List,  FREE. 
Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


LEMENTS  ISSi 
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Treating  Vent  Gleet 

My  pullets  have  what  is  called  vent 
gleet.  They  lose  feathers  below  the 
vent,  other  hens  pick  them,  and  the 
sores  fester.  I  am  told  there  is  no  cure 
for  this.  Last  night  I  took  out  four 
more.  Am  I  likely  to  loose  the  whole 
flock?  Does  it  only  infect  white  hens? 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  j.  A.  c. 

Cloacitus  or  vent  gleet  is  an  ulcera¬ 
tive  condition  of  the  cloaca  and  vent. 
The  following  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended:  Use  a  three  per  cent  solution 
of  chromic  acid;  gently  sponge  the 
affected  parts  with  a  cotton  applicator 
at  intervals  of  three  to  fpur  days, 
without  removing  the  necrotic  tissues. 
It  is  possible  that  something  these 
birds  are  eating  may  be  causing  the 
irritation  that  builds  up  into  this  trou¬ 
ble.  I  would  also  advise  a  mild  laxative, 
such  as  some  sour  skimmilk.  This  dis¬ 
ease  may  affect  any  chicken,  whatever 
the  color.  You  will  probably  not  lose 
many  more  birds,  if  you  follow  the 
suggested  treatment. 


FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  $3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  O.  Stuart.  3.20 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1-50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty  nine  years  of  breeding  &  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  106 
BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 
Grade  AA  White  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $22.00  $4.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns....  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks .  14.00  STRAIGHT 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  RUN 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers..  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick — Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns— Warning!  Shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  mean  a  limited  supply  of  chicks.  Re¬ 
serve  your  order  now!  Large  type  birds  (see  page  15  in 
our  catalog)  capable  of  producing  profits  from  eggs  ami 
meat.  Hanson,  Ghostley.  KAUDEB,  Barron  Breeding. 
Besides  thousands  of  BOP.  &  BOP.  candidate  cockerels 
purchased  past  three  years.  Four  years  Eamesway  ser¬ 
vice.  98%to  100%  pullet  guarantee,  triple  inspected 
chicks  per  catalog.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  Free  offers  and 
discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  36  page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  1I04K,  Holland,  Michigan 


XT  Li 


New  Hampshire  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  Rock-Hamp. 
Crosses  16  weeks  old.  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8  weeks. 
Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds.  $1.60  each  Express 
Prepaid.  Booking  orders  now  for  March,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

C.  C.  LEE,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
IHens  mated  with  males  from  B.  O.  P.  hens 
Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls.  $3-100 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 
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A  boy  or  girl 
can  operate  it 
— do  more  and 
better  work 
than  10 
with  hoes. 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick; 
easy;  far  better  for 
the  plants.  Rotating 
blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
tho  weed  growth. 
“Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used.”  In  same 
operation  they  break 
up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into 
a  level  moisture-re 
taining  mulch.  Gets 
close  to  the  plants; 
has  leaf  guards.  In 
use  45  years.  New 
patented  filler  drum 
and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages.  7  sizes. 
Labor  is  the  bio 
problem.  Save 
time,  save  labor 
—  Write  today 
for  catalog  and 
direct  -  to  *  you 
prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 


BOG  BOUSES  and  BOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers y 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  265. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


VETERAN  Desires  poultry  and  livestock  farm.  Write 
E.  S.  Mathews,  37-57  85th  St.,  Jackson  Heights, 
L.  I„  N,  Y. _ 

LAKE  Side  stock  farm,  360  acres,  14  room  house, 
large  dairy  barn,  on  Federal  highway  U.  S.  20. 
New  York,  Buffalo  and  Chicago  Greyhound  bus  service. 
Can  be  run  as  stock  farm  and  tourist  home,  etc. 
$15,500,  terms.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-  Beautiful  acreage,  brook,  dam,  timber, 
75  miles  Manhattan.  Bargain.  BOX  644,  Winchester, 
Virginia. _ 

SMALL  chicken  farm  Northwest  New  Jersey.  Accomo¬ 
dates  about  500  birds,  possible  easy  expansion 
existing  buildings.  Four  room  modem  house,  electric 
light,  plumbing,  furnace.  BOX  3004,  Kural  N.-Y. 
FOB  SALE:  200  acre  dairy  farm  stocked,  tools, 
crops;  $50,000.  House  and  5  acres  $4,500.  Free  list. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

FULLY  equipped  poultry  farm,  Windham  County, 
Connecticut.  New,  modem,  insulated  hen  houses 
for  3,000  layers  and  6,000  broilers.  Double  garage, 
barn  for  dairy  cows,  good  house,  telephone.  All  build¬ 
ings  have  electricity  and  running  water.  120  acres, 
home  orchard,  brook.  BOX  3006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FOR  SALE :  135  acres  productive  land,  50  timber, 
modern  9-room  house,  gas,  electricity,  telephone, 
hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat,  oil  furnace;  good 
outbuildings  and  barns  equipped  for  dairy;  2  im¬ 
proved  tenant  houses,  on  hard  surfaced  road,  1% 
miles  from  Chincoteague  Bay;  excellent  fishing  and 
ducking;  must  see  to  appreciate.  Harvey  C.  Pusey, 
owner.  Snow  Hill,  Md.   


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  12  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg.  80  acres  perfectly  level  land  with  very  large 
trout  stream  and  site  for  lake.  On  good  state  high¬ 
way,  but  buildings  stand  back  in  a  lane.  Beautiful 
setting.  Excellent  buildings.  8-room  house  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  Bam  36x70  feet.  Machine  shed.  Some  timber. 
Low  taxes.  $13,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Bealtor,  East  Stroudsburg.  I’enna. _ _ 

152  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  100  acres  tillable,  balance 
hard  woods,  on  hard  road.  7 -room  house,  creek,  near 
lake,  3  barns,  tool  shed,  poultry  house,  brooder  house, 
grainery,  all  in  good  shape;  electricity  available. 
Tractor  and  modern  machinery.  Price  $7,500;  farm 
only  $4,800.  Eugene  Cieply,  R.  D.  1,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y, 
STATE  road  boarding  house,  20  rooms  furnished, 
established,  85  acres,  fruit,  dairy,  poultry,  stocked, 
equipped.  Gas  station,  road  stand;  $19,900.  100  acres, 
located  on  Hudson  River  bank,  boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  ideal  airplane  field;  modem  8-room  house, 
bams,  garage;  $14,800,  terms.  Stanley  Panek,  Red 
Hook,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  approximately  250  acres, 
stocked  and  equipped.  Must  have  good  buildings. 
State  price  and  particulars.  Photos  returned.  BOX 
3054,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ • 

FOR  SALE:  Two  large  fruit  farms.  225  and  100 
acres.  Sell  separately  or  together.  Large  grape  vine¬ 
yards  and  peach  orchards.  Good  building.  Both  well 
stocked  and  equipped.  Both  located  on  National  high¬ 
ways.  Chautauqua  County,  New  York.  Owner  BOX 
3068,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

100  ACRE  highway  farm,  85  tillable  acres,  tractor 
worked.  Good  buildings,  silo,  new  machinery.  30 
head  stock,  milk  machine,  chickens,  good  water  supply, 
drinking  cups,  milk  cooler.  12  room  house,  excellent 
condition.  Modem  improvements.  BOX  3122,  B.  N.-Y. 


Livestock  Markets  &  Prices 

News  and  prices  are  current  as  we  go  to  press 

CHICAGO 

Cattle  —  total  receipts  6,000;  calves,  total 
receipts  600.  Fed  steers  and  yearlings,  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  and  beef  bulls  strong  to  15  cents 
higher;  other  killing  classes  mostly  strong 
with  very  broad  action  on  beef  cows;  top 
steers  in  load  lots  $17.85,  with  a  short  load 
$18.00;  bulk,  $15.50  to  $17.40;  best  heifers 
$16.50;  most  beef  cows,  $10.50  to  13.00 
strictly  good  offerings  $14.50  and  better, 
heavy  fat  bulls  sold  freely  up  to  $14.50; 
sausage  bulls  strong,  heavy  dairy  bredfs 
$13.65;  vealers  firm  at  $16.50  down,  good 
and  choice  offerings  $15.50  to  $16.50. 

Hogs  —  Total  receipts,  14,000.  Active, 
steady;  good  and  choice  barrows  and  gilts 
at  $14.85  ceiling;  sows  at  $14.10  ceiling;  com¬ 
plete  early  clearance.  Shippers  took  1,000 
head. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Total  receipts  14,500. 
Slaughter  lambs  fully  steady  to  a  shade 
higher;  yearlings  and  ewes  firm;  good  and 
choice  fed  wooled  Western  lambs,  $15.40  to 
$15.65;  largely  $15.50  up;  several  loads  fed 
Western  and  scattered  lots  native  wooled 
skins  grading  good  $15  and  $15.25;  load  of 
good  Fall  shorn  fed  lambs,  $14.60;  2  loads 
88-lb.  good  yearlings,  $13.00;  short  deck 
good  and  choice  wooled  yearling,  $13.50;  3 
decks  good  and  choice  around  130-lb.  Colo¬ 
rado  fed  ewes,  $8.25. 

BUFFALO 

Cattle  —  Receipts  200.  Steer  market  slow 
and  uneven.  Extreme  top  $17.25;  bulk  fed. 
cattle  $15.75  to  $16.25;  medium  quality  fat 
cattle  $15.00  to  $15.75;  plain  grades  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  very  few  cattle  sold  below  $13.50. 
Cows  and  bulls  active  and  strong.  Few  fancy 
beef  cows  $12.75;  fat  cows  $10.25  to  $11.25; 
medium  fat  cows  $8.75  to  $9.75;  cutters  $7775 
to  $8.75;  weighty  canners  $6.75  to  $7.75; 
light  thin  canners  $4.75  to  $5.75;  few  fat 
dairy  heifers  $13.75  and  better,  with  quite 
a  few  $10.75  to  $12.75;  medium  heifers  $9.25 
to  $10.00;  few  fancy  bulls  $13.00  and  better; 
heavyweights  $11.75  to  $12.75;  medium- 
weights  $10.25  to  $10.75;  lightweights  $8.75 
to  $9.75;  few  thin  ones  down  to  $6.75. 

Calves  —  Receipts  100:  Active,  good  $18.40; 
mediums  $17.00  to  $17.50;  good  calves  $14.00 
to  $15.00;  light  calves  weighing  80-90  lbs. 
$10.00,  heavy  rough  calves  300  lbs.  and  over 
$13.00  to  $15.00. 

Hogs  —  Receipts  150.  Steady.  All  good  hogs 
sold  at  ceiling  of  $15.25;  sows  under  500 
lbs.  $14.50;  some  extremely  heavy  sows 
down  to  $13.50. 

Sheep  —  Receipts  200:  Steady.  Bulk  $6.00 
to  $7.50.  Lambs,  steady.  Good  $15.25  to 
$15.75;  mediums  $13.00  to  $14.50;  culls  $11.00 
to  $12.00;  light  common  lambs  lower. 

PITTSBU  RGH 

Cattle  —  Receipts,  200  head.  Market  slow, 
steady.  Good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $17.00  to 
$18.00;  good  fat  steers,  $16.00  to  $16.75; 
medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1.300  pounds, 
$14.50  to  $15.75;  tidy,  1.050  to  1,150  pounds, 
$16.00  to  $17.50;  fair,  900  to  1,100  pounds, 
$12.00  to  $15.50;  common,  700  to  900  pounds, 
$9.50  to  $11.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls, 
$7.00  to  $14.00;  common  to  good  fat  cows, 
$6.00  to  $12.50;  heifers,  700  to  1,100  pounds, 
$7.00  to  $15.00. 

Hogs  —  Receipts  light.  Market  steady. 
Heavy  hogs,  325  to  400  average,  $14.75  to 

$15.20;  best,  160  to  300  average,  $15.15  to 

$15.20;  good,  120  to  150  average,  $15.00  to 

$15.20;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $15.00  to  $15.15; 

common  to  good  roughs,  $12.50  to  $14.45; 
stags,  $9.50  to  $13.00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Receipts  light.  Market 
steady.  Prime  wethers,  $8.50  to  $9.00;  good 
mixed,  $7.00  to  0$8.0;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $4.50  to  $6.00;  culls  and  common, 
$3.00  to  $4.00;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $8.00 
to  $16.00. 


WANTED  by  veteran,  farm  within  150  miles  New 
York  City,  with  or  without  stock;  reasonable.  BOX 
3120,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED  around  New  York  City  or  up  State  New 

York,  complete  cattle  slaughter  house.  BOX  3119, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WILL  lease  my  poultry  fann  fuliy  equipped,  capa¬ 
city  4,000  layers  now  in  full  operation,  wonderful 
opportunity.  Sheppy  Farm,  Box  614,  White  Lake, 

Sullivan  County,  New  York. _ 

CHERKY  VALLEY,  N.  Y.,  about  75  acres  and  5 

acreB  woodland.  Very  good  for  dairy  farming.  12 
room  house,  needs  repairs.  Very  good  slate  roof  barn. 

Also  in  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  desirable  location 
In  town  center,  next  to  bank  near  Post  Office,  etc. 

15  room  house  on  property  140x200  feet.  House  needs 
repairs.  Good  for  hotel  or  Summer  business.  Inquire 
Dan  Meccia,  308  Elm  St.,  Newark,  N,  J. _ 

HATCHERY -Breeding  farm.  Fully  equipped  67  acre 
poultry  farm,  25  miles  from  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  paved  road.  Can  be  operated  on  a  single  unit  or 
multiple  unit  basis.  New  modern  insulated  hen 
house  for  3,500  layers,  5,000  brooder  capacity,  hatch¬ 
ery  of  150,000  egg  capacity,  all  new  electric  Bundy 
machines.  Battery  room  equipment  for  2,500  chicks. 

New  wood  insulated  house,  9  rooms,  all  hardwood 
floors,  bath,  lavatory,  4  sleeping  rooms,  modern 
kitchen,  pine  room  office,  electricity,  steam  heat, 
artesian  well.  2  garages  and  ample  storage  for  grain 
and  supplies.  Farm  in  operation  now,  can  be  bought 
in  operation  or  on  other  terms.  Write  for  full  de- 
tails  or  see  your  broker.  BOX  3103,  Bural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Good  dairy  farm  with  retail  milk  route, 
house  must  be  modern,  good  buildings,  good  lo- 
cation;  state  full  particulars.  BOX  3106,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Greenhouses  within  25  miles 
Boston  market,  60  year  old  establishment.  Florist 
doing  excellent  wholesale  and  retail  business.  8,000 
feet  glass  fully  stocked  and  equipped.  3  Ms  acres. 

Coldframes,  salesroom,  garage,  6  room  colonial  dwell¬ 
ing,  all  heated,  central  hot  water  system,  stoker 

thermostatically  controlled  Retiring  owner,  semi-  duced  a  bill  to  appropriate  $2,000,000 

invalid;  not  equal  to  stiff  holiday  trade  ahead.  a-.  _  _ _ i • _ £  ,  . , . 

Interview  owner  direct.  For  appointment,  write  BOX  tile  eradication  OI  mastitis  in  dairy 

3107,  Rural  New-Yorker. _  herds  throughout  the  State.  The  bill 

wanted:  Dairy  farm  about  ioo  acres,  good  house,  provides  for  indemnities  on  slaughtered 

“«;?  up as„rajfd 

WANTED:  House  in  country,  5  or  6  rooms,  improve-  grade’  COWS  DOT  more  than  OI  c A 

ments;  about  75  miles  from  New  York;  $3,000.  SPaCte  COWS,  DOT  IT10r6  tnan  $150  for 

BOX  3116,  Rural  New-Yorker.  registered  Stock. 


Ceiling  Price  Changes  on 
Livestock  and  Grains 

The  following  changes  in  subsidies 
and  price  ceilings  for  livestock  and 
grains  were  made  effective  March  4; 

1.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the 
ceiling  prices  for  hogs  prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1946.  As  soon  as  possible, 
however,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  confer  with  its  industry  ad¬ 
visory  committee  to  consider  lowering 
the  ceiling  price  on  heavyweight 
butcher  hogs  after  September  1  and  to 
consider  lowering  the  subsidy  on  heavy 
hogs  before  September  1,  the  purpose 
of  such  changes  being  to  encourage 
farmers  to  finish  hogs  at  lighter  weights 
and  thereby  make  more  efficient  use 
of  the  limited  supply  of  feed  grains. 

2.  The  subsidy  now  being  paid  to 
cattle  feeders  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  cattle,  meeting  cer¬ 
tain  weight  and  grade  specifications, 
will  end  on  June  30.  The  purpose  of 
this  subsidy  has  been  to  give  greater 
encouragement  to  cattle  feeding  opera¬ 
tions. 

3.  Ceiling  prices  for  grains  will  be 
increased  as  follows:  wheat  three  cents 
per  bushel  ($4.00  per  ton);  corn  three 
cents  a  bushel  ($3.74  per  ton);  barley 
four  cents  a  bushel  ($4.40  per  ton) ; 
oats  two  cents  a  bushel  ($3.20  per  ton) ; 
grain  sorghums  nine  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  ($1.80  per  ton).  Ceiling  prices 
for  rye,  which  go  into  effect  June  1, 
will  be  increased  by  four  cents  a 
bushel  ($2.70  per  ton). 

Two  New  Milk  Bills  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Sen.  Graves 

Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  has  reintroduced  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  her 
bill  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of 
milk  inspection  to  relieve  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  multiple  inspections  now 
imposed  upon  them  by  various  munici¬ 
palities.  The  State  Health  Department 
is  reported  in  favor  of  this  legislation, 
as  it  was  last  year.  The  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Department,  which  has  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  the  plan,  yet  declining 
to  state  its  reasons,  has  not^made  any 
statement  to  date  for  or  against  Mrs. 
Graves’  bill. 

The  same  legislator  has  also  intro- 


STRAWBERRIES 

For 

Every  Need,  foil.  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Our  1946  Berny  Book  lists  the  varieties  you 
need  for  highest  Berry  Production  and  profit. 
Each  variety  fully  described  with  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  areas  to  which  best  adapted. 
Latest  planting  and  growing  directions. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE. 

RAYNOR  BROTHERS 

5  N.  BERRY  STREET  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


FAMILY  circumstances  force  sale  modern  dairy  farm, 
equipped;  30  miles  east  Buffalo.  170  acres;  ap¬ 
praised  $20,000;  make  offer;  income  $600.  Immediate 
possession.  Require  $10,000  down.  BOX  3104,  R.  N.-Y. 


151  ACRE  dairy  farm,  on  state  road  8,  ideal  busi¬ 
ness  location,  A-l  barn,  -  47  ties,  silo,  10  loom 
house,  big  machine  shed,  electric  lights,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  farm  machinery.  Immediate  possession; 
£9,500.  BOX  3105,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Excellent  dairy  farm  with  19  acres  in 
woodlots,  located  on  good  road  short  distance  from 
Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Good  water  supply,  gravel 
pit,  land  fertile  and  level;  none  better  in  St. 
Lawrence  County.  Will  keep  30  cows  easily.  Has  been 
in  family  for  three  generations.  You  will  like  the 
10  room  house.  Write  Tamar  Wheater,  owner.  Post 
Office  Box  570,  Hicksville,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  homes,  businesses.  Tell  us  your  wants. 

Free  lists  from  associates  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Cooperative  Properties,  Enfield,  N.  H. 


STATE  highway  corner,  roadstand  16x30.  2  acres 

$1,950,  terms,  more  land  available,  6  room  house, 
electricity,  no  '  improvements,  3  small  poultry  build¬ 
ings,  one  needs  repairs,  corner  location,  2  12/100 
acres,  $3,250  terms,  more  land  available.  Business 
plot,  160  feet  highway  frontage.  Bungalow  5  rooms, 
larger  room  for  store,  city  gas,  electricity,  $3,500, 
terms.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.-  J. 


WILL  sell  30  to  100  acres,  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  New  cooler,  cement  stable,  silo,  other 
buildings,  6-room  house,  running  water.  $1,000  up. 
Write  Vcm  Beebe,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Poultry  farm  equipped  for  2,000  to  3.000 
layers,  10-room  house  with  improvements.  Write 
S.  Reims.  795  Garden  St.,  Bronx  60,  New  York. 


WANTED  on  highway  within  150  miles  N.  Y.  C., 
boarding  or  tourist  house  with  about  10  acres  land 
with  brook  or  swimming  close  by;  not  over  ^.OAO. 
BOX  3124,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEART  of  Ohio  rich  dairy  apd  stock  farms.  Springs, 
streams,  woods,  good  roads,  schools,  markets.  Con- 
venient  cities.  Free  list.  Cring,  Mt.  Giiead,  Ohio. 


BOARDING  house  and  chicken  farm.  State  route,  all 
improvements;  phone,  electric  light  and  heat,  17 
rooms,  50  acres,  brook,  lots  of  out  buildings;  buyers 
only  Postoffice  Box  32,  Climax,  Greene  Couty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  within  75  miles  of  New  York; 

about  6-room  house  and  out-standing  buildings;  will 
pay  all  cash;  approximately  $3,590.  Box  284,  Wood- 
cliff  Station,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Bungalow,  4-5  rooms,  improvements,  main 
road;  %-l  acre;  within  75  miles  N.  Y.  C. ;  reason¬ 
able  principals  only.  Glynn,  1509  Rowland  St.,  New 
York  City. 


SOUTH  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  75  acres.  Best  located 
poultry  farm  in  Northern  York  County,  midway  be¬ 
tween  Harrisburg  and  York.  9-room  house,  large  bank 
bam,  two-car  garage,  telephone,  electric  and  running 
water.  Land  in  High  state  of  cultivation.  Good  chick 
trade.  Jamesway  14,400  egg  incubator.  No  brokers. 
Price  $11,000.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


200  ACRE  farm,  large  basement  barn,  silo,  2-story 
hen  house,  2-story  wagon  house  with  machinery 
range  shelters,  31  head  of  stock,  good  team,  2wi 
chickens,  tractor,  2-unit  milker,  electric  cooler*,  lull 
line  of  machinery  and  tools,  hay  silage  oats-  etc. 
Nine  room  house  with  3-room  annex,  new  roor,  furnace, 
modern  bath  and  kitchen,  running  water,  electricity, 
telephone;  on  paved  highway,  six  miles  from  Owego, 
10  miles  from  Endicott.  Frico  $16,000.  Lee  R.  Bahny, 
R.  D.  1,  Owego.  N.  Y. _ 

75  ACRES  farm  land  with  bams  and  poultry  build- 

mgs.  Comfortable  7 -room  house.  Bath  and  electricity. 
Good  spring  water.  Brook.  Pleasant  surroundings. 
Frmt  trees  On  improved  road  near  schools  and  shop¬ 
ping.  $9,000  cash.  Fine  farm  with  two  houses.  Improve¬ 
ments.  Dairy  barn,  18  ties.  Tile  silo,  cooler  room, 
separate  horse  barn.  Electricity  in  all  buildings.  Large 
stream,  fine  old  pond  with  stone  dam.  About  95  acres 
Low  axes.  $22,000.  Terms.  Loma  S.  CreveUng! 
Specialists  in  Farms  and  Country  Homes,  Hacketts- 
town.  New  Jersey,  Frank  J.  Summers,  Broker. _ 

STATE  road,  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  8-room  nouse 

^improvements,  bam  for  20  cows,  houses  for  3,000 
a'Iso  ina'\5'.  others;  free  list.  Connecticut  Realty 
Company,  Southington,  Conn. _  ' 

EBi_  Complete  3  rooms,  must  be  high  and  dry 

1 4n7thili 75  P1,es  New  York.  For  cash,  Skoliuia’ 
1407  Astor  Are.,  Bronx  67,  New  York. _ 

W;V^TpD,:  ,Farnl  over  roo  acres  between  Binghamton 

B^klyn  New-  York 314  East  54th  St” 

(*®ar  Grahamsville,  Sullivan  County,  for  rent  or  sale’ 
Beautiful  location,  immediate  occupancy.  Write  to  Dr" 
_D-  D.  Runes,  315  West  98th  St  ,  New  York  COv 

/IS  Cpl°£erTS&T-  D^n't^buy 

FRUITS  AND  FOOns 


"  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 

third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded  W  R 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y.  aea-  w' 

sTin  „SUKf,r  rakes,  assorted :  on  account  short 
Natural  Bridge  N.bY.PrePaid  3rd  Zone •  C~  L~  Chaffee. 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  Grapefruit  *2  00  •" 


WANTED:  Rent  or  buy  grist  and  feed  mill.  New  York 
State.  BOX  3126,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  buy  house  or  lake  near  N.  Y.  C.,  cash,  improve¬ 
ments.  BOX  3130,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  small  business  or  business  place,  country  or 
town;  single  person.  BOX  3134,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  something  very  cheap  in  small  acreage,  woods, 
water,  abandoned  buildings  sufficient;  pay  cash. 
BOX  3131,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farm  and  woodland,  10  to  50  acres; 

adaptable  to  poultry  farm;  6  to  10  room  house,  im¬ 
provements.  Preferable  Ulster,  Greene,  Columbia 
County.  State  price  and  particulars.  BOX  3129, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RIVERFRONT,  chicken  and  dairy  farm  on  hard  road, 
near  Utica.  99A;  plenty  water,  10-room  modern  house, 
bam  and  other  buildings;  for  information  write  BOX 
3136.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  To  rent  house  in  country,  furnished  or 
partly  furnished;  walking  distance  to  town.  BOX 
3137,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farm,  about  15  acres,  house  around  6  rooms, 
bam  and  cultivated  soil.  $4,000  cash.  Mathews, 
357  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


’OULTRY  farm,  1,100  layers,  3,300  chix,  1,200-egg 
incubator,  5-room  house,  on  good  highway,  hardwood 
floors,  furnace,  hot  and  cokl  water,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone.  C.  W.  Kimball,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WANTED:  Moderate  size  poultry  farm  for  rent; 

option  to  buy;  convenient  good  market;  complete  de¬ 
tails.  C.  Deppe.  1387  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Successful  modern  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped  with  all  improvements;  90  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.,  1  mile  from  village,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
BOX  3140  Kural  New-Yorker. 


10-ACBB  chicken  farm,  7  rooms,  bath,  909  capacity  or 
4,000  broilers,  water  by  gravity,  spring,  garage, 
$6,500,  terms.  Frederick  Schoelkopf,  Otisville,  NewYork 


2A  village  farm  located  in  Greene,  N.  Y.,  12-room 
house,  2  baths,  oak  floors  all  through,  G.  E.  kitchen, 
breakfast  nook,  steam  heat,  G.  E.  freezing  unit,  2-car 
garage  heated,  bam,  henhouse,  etc.  Price  $10,500. 
United  Real  Estate,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Greene, 
N.  Y,,  47-Y-4. _ • 

WANTED — Going  apple  orchard  or  combination  fruit 
and  dairy  farm  bordering  lake  or  having  active, 
never-failing  stream;  must  have  two  houses;  will  pay 
all  cash;  kindly  state  full  particulars.  BOX  3142, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


INDIAN  River  fruit,  exceptionally  good.  Direct  from 
groves  Per  hushel,  express  prepaid:  Duncan  grip™ 
rruit,  $4,  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit,  $4  25-  half 
Marsh  grapefruit,  half  Valencia  oranges,  $4  60  • 
Valencia  oranges.  $4.85.  Half-bushels:  4  of  fore-' 
going  prices.  On  single  shipments  of  5  bushels  or 

sehLw  °Tne addressee  20  cents  per  bushel  discount. 
Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso.  Florida. 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed,  $2"90 
bushel.  Not  prepaid.  A.  mm 


Bradenton,  Florida. 


Shaw,  1012  15th  St., 


HERB  teas  are  healthful.  Peppermint  herb  tea,  $1.25 
4,  catnip  tea,  $l.io  lb.;  huckleberry  leaf  tea. 

Iron-  lnaZ  en,y  lea/„  tea’  ^1-00 :  raspberry  leaf  tea, 
t®**  60  cents.  Compounds  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Roy  Qwles,  P.  Q,  BOX  428,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

SHELLED  pecans,  small  halves  and  pieces  mixed, 

Dilion^'s.  ?C.I5:  5  lbS"  *j:00-  J-  Trus 

SHEMBARK  and  black  walnut  meats.  Seived  and 
<.7hand  Picked  Price  $1.65  lb.;  2  lbs.  $3.25;  5  lbs. 
?7.7o.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 
DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  $4.70  bushel;  grape¬ 
fruit.  $4,00;  mixed,  $4.35  bushel.  Prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  M  inter  Park.  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
,  ,rs  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses:  case  kept  confidential. 


WANT  Boarders  ?  If  you  are  within  125  miles  of 
w  Clty'  near  swimming,  have  indoor  bath- 

facilities,  comfortable  beds  and  serve  plain 
well  balanced  meals,  we  can  send  you  boarders 
Kural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


AGREEABLE  elderly  lady,  seeks  2  or  3  rooms  With 

Christians.  BOX  3108.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Room  and  board  for  business  man  on  farm 
"Uhin  commuting  distance  of  Manhattan.  BOX 
3139,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  backward  children  on  farm.  Beautiful  home.' 
*  D.  f Miimig  NVirjginla  Bottke"  s-  Main*  Kd- 


ATTENTION.  It  your  sports  camp  or  farm  homestead 

has  hunting,  fishing  or  scenic  beauty.  A  field  of  ten 
acres  or.  more  a  joining  suitable  for  a  plane  to  land  in 
?“d  y°u  would  like  to  increase  your  income,  mail  us 
Ihh  <;escr  ptl?n/.  We  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
with  you.  Address  Pete  Wood,  Box  120,  Swarth- 


more.  Pa. 


MARRIED  woman  with  dog  wants  room  and  board  on 

•n  iarm  within  12o  miles  New  York  City.  BOX  3155, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


LIVING  mostly  alone,  I  would  give  room  and  board 

to  congenial  lady  wishing  to  stay  with  us  Mrs 
Pares,  R.  D.  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Ireland  saw  mill  and  winch  for  Caterpillar 
30,  Sefi  Shepard,  Holley.  N,  Y.  y 


POULTRY  farm,  7  acres,  modern  insulated  buildings 
with  automatic  running  water  and  electric  timing 
devices.  Fully  equipped  and  stocked  with  3,500  laying 
hens.  Equipment  for  3,500  baby  chicks.  location. 
Western  N.  Y ,  an  State  highway.  Old  age  and  poor 
health  forced  mo  to  sell  this  farm.  Ellicott  Poultry 
Farm,  Orchard  Park,  N  .Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Eighteen  acres  land,  divided  by  Palafox 
State  Highway,  5  miles  from  Pensacola;  large  tall 
pine  grove;  good  business  location.  Hilda  A.  Law- 
rence,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. _ 

MUST  sell  108-acre  dairy,  poultry  farm,  14-room  house, 
all  improvements;  27  stanchion  barn,  running  water, 
modern.  Other  outbuildings;  good  ground.  Additional 
40  acres  wood  and  pasture  if  wanted;  stock  and  ma- 
chinery  optional.  Edwin  Wick,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


VETERAN  with  eight  years  faming  experience  wants 
modern  dairy  farm,  accommodate  100  head,  approxi¬ 
mately  250  acres,  two  houses.  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Contact  George  A.  Breur,  Attorney,  152  Market  St., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Bungalow  or  cottage,  about  5  rooms,  small 
acreage,  electricity,  near  village,  reasonably  priced. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Northern  New  Jersey,  full 
details.  BOX  3149,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAKE  HOPATCONG!  Lake  Hopatcong!  Wanted  to 
buy  or  rent.  Summer  bungalow,  furnished  or  un- 
fumished;  near  shopping,  lake.  BOX  3151.  R.  N.-Y. 


WOMAN  wishes  to  buy  small  solid  country  house  or 
farm,  suitable  taking  few  guests.  575  West  183rd  St., 
New  York  33,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  tourist  camp  wanted.  New  England. 
Six  cabins  minimum,  equipped.  BOX  3158,  B.  N.-Y. 


500  ACRE  river  dairy  fann,  fully  and  modemly 
equipped.  $80,000.  1,400  acre  stock  and  grain  farm, 
$60,000.  260  acre  stock  farm,  10-room  brick  house, 
$17,000.  700  acre  dairy  farm,  fully  and  modernly 
equipped,  large  dairy  bam,  modem  house,  manager's 
house,  $70,000.  J.  D.  Addington,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


WANTED:  Osmunda  fern  fiber  orchid  peat.  Please 

state  amount  available,  price  and  sample  appre- 
ciated.  Sven  Laursen,  88  Walnut  St,,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  horse,  upright,  high  pressure,  steam 
boiler,  good  condition.  Lavem  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

HA  Y-Straw :  Any  amount,  quality ;  lowest  carload 
truck,  prices.  A.  D.  Burhans,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

MANURE  free,  loaded  with  power  shovel.  H. 
Henkel  &  Sons,  57  County  Ave.,  Secaucus,  N,  J," 

FOR  SALE:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de- 

t  y.eri!y  ,truck  or  ship  by  rail-  Satisfaction  guarantee!. 
J.  W.  Christman,  phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain, 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Delco  generators,  32  volts,  good  con¬ 

dition,  reasonable.  M.  Wexier,  Mount  Ivy  Rd 
Haverstraw,  N,  Y.  Phone  Haverstraw  2361. _ 

home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 
Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazeiton.  Pa. 


^alian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25- 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  till  May 
-nth;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  tractor  wanted,  outboard  motor,  sickle  mower 

Neubeck,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Used  Belsaw  model  saw  mill  or  American 

portable;  state  price.  Also  RototUler  desired.  Can 
use  Witte  or  Ottawa  log  saw.  Also  solid  circular  log 
saw  wanted.  BOX  3150.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  orchard  sprayer  of  from  50  to  10O 

gallon  tank  capacity.  BOX  3153,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  hALB — 18  cows,  1  bull,  4  yearling  calves,  2 

horses,  all  new  machinery,  tractor  on  rubber,  plows 
com  planter,  insilage  blower,  reaper  and  binder  7 
foot  harness,  drags,  hay  loader,  tractor,  mower  milk- 
ing  machine,  milk  cooler,  wagon,  harvester.  Edward 
Stiles,  R.  D.  2,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  Route  9.  14 

miles  north  of  Albany. 


USED  Massey  Harris  No.  5  six-foot  grain  binder 

Robert  G.  Kimball,  R.  1,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire! 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 


BRING  BETTER 

Chicks  improved  with  high 
(production  R.O.P.  bloodlines 
make  layers  that  give  you 
high  flock  averages.  Heavy 
layers  cut  your  feed  cost  per 
dozen  eggs — give  you  more 
eggs  with  less  feed.  Every 
Pennsylvania  Farms  breed¬ 
ing  bird  individually  select¬ 
ed,  legbanded,  and  blood- 
tested  by  Pennsylvania  Dept, 
of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 

In  the  last  three  years  we  spent  $25,045.40  for  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  R.O.P.  dams  and  hatching  eggs  from 

CUSTOMER  SURVEY  PROVES  BREEDING  VALUE  thi?  Iycar’sti'brceding  sires  for  our  "Master-Mated” 

This  year  we  made  a  survey  of  a  number  of  our  regular  matings: 
picked  at  random,  to  see  how  our  breeding  program 
actually  worked  out  in  the  average  laying  house.  All 
the  details  are  given  in  our  new 
catalog,  beginning  on  page  8.  Be 
sure  to  see  it.  You’ll  find 
,it  interesting. 


Largest 

State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Eggs  Laid  Average  Average 
in  Year  Egg  Weight  Body  Weight 
(oz.  per  doz.)  (lbs.) 
25.57 
26.03 
26.31 
25.29 
26.09 


4.65 

6.40 

6.44 

6.52 

6.19 


White  Leghorns  _ 200  to  346 

New  Hampshires  ...200  to  302 

White  Rocks  . 201  to  313 

Barred  Rocks  . 200  to  303 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .200  to  294 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  And  Cockerels  . .  . 

IT  .  1  .  -  hamp-rock  (Sex- 

Three  Superior  Crossbreds  linked  egg  cross). 

ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  broiler  cross). 
MINORCA-LEG HORNS  (white  egg  cross). 

.....  Drop  us  a  card  today  for  your 

FREE  CATAtUW  copy.  Contains  facts  on  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more  eggs  and  meat  from  every 
bag  of  feed  —and  cuts  your  costs. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


cCDBIRD 


ESTABLISHED-1910 


FARM  WMJ  WORLD’S  IAR 

_  __  breeding 

TRAPNESTED  and  PEDIGREED  STRAINS 
Bred  for  MORE  and  LARGER  EGGS 
All  Breeders  STATE  Tested— No  Reactors 


No  more  "just  hoping”  that  your  baby  chicks  will  “live  and  do 
well.”  With  chicks  from  the  “largest  R.  I.  Red  Farm  in  the 
World”  be  sure  of  healthy,  strong  birds  that  will  grow  rapidly 
and  mature  quickly.  Hatched  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm,  the  result  of  34  years  of  careful  breeding  for  vigor, 
and  for  meat  and  egg  production. 

R.  I.  REDS,  our  original  strain,  proved  in  State  Laying  Tests. 
Official  records  up  to  334  eggs  for  year. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  our  own  strain,  220  to  240-egg  records. 
Rock-Red  Cross,  for  broilers  .  .  .  New  Hampshires,  all-purpose. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  AND  SPRING  PRICES 

REDBIRD  FARM,  R-7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


98% 

Livability 

Guaranteed 

First  4  Weeks 
on  Champion, 
Grade-A  & 
Grade -B 
CHICKS 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

BEACON 


W.  Chas.  Botbyl  q  ,00%  live  delivery  GUARANTEED 
Beacon  Breeds  #,*7X  PUUET  SEX  ACCURACY  GUARANTEED 
f  New  Hampshire  Reds  sexED  HEAVY  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 

White  Leghorns  «  .  '  ~ 

Barred  Plymouth  I  write  for  CATALOG  NO.  1 1 

Rocks 


Beacon  Cross-Breeds  | 

Sex-link  Cross 
Beacon  Cross 

1  Barred  (Red  Rock) 
Cross 


\l.  J.-U.  s. 

APPROVED 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 

R.D.  3.  PATERSON,  N.J. 


HATCHES 

VERY 


BIG 


W 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  ||  PAYS  •  •  •  • 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  tg  buy  your  eh|ekl  from  , 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder.  And  It  pay*  to 
list  and  Folder.  raise  ctau«er  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  1.  Clauser,  Box  R,  KfeinfeltersviHe,  Pa. 


I  am  sending  you  my  contract  with 
a  roofing  company,  which  states  I  was 
to  have  30  days  after  the  job  was  fin¬ 
ished  to  make  payment.  I  received  a 
notice  from  Jhe  bank  with  their  time 
payment  plan  before  the  job  was  done. 
In  two  days  I  sent  a  check  for  $1,425., 
which  was  the  full  amount.  The  bank 
then  demanded  $38.57,  which  I  sent  in 
order  to  get  my  note  back,  and  asked 
for  an  itemized  statement,  which  I  did 
not  get.  Are  they  within  their  rights 
in  demanding  this  $38.57?  I  feel  the 
roofing  company  should  not  have  sent 
the  note  to  the  bank  before  the  job  was 
completed  and  might  have  consulted  me 
as  to  my  plans  for  payment.  a.  r.  f. 

New  York. 

Here  is  one  difficulty  in  FHA  loans. 
A  roofing  company  solicited  an  order. 
The  customer  signed  a  note  or  contract 
for  the  amount  of  the  bill.  The  com¬ 
pany  applied  for  a  FHA  loan  which 
was  handled  throgh  a  local  bank.  The 
bank  discounted  the  customer’s  note. 
The  FHA  has  two  forms  of  contract 
which  the  bank  uses.  A  time-payment 
and  a  cash  contract.  The  FHA  handle 
all  loans  under  certain  regulations.  The 
roofing  company  receives  pay  for  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor  but  no  interest  that 
goes  to  the  bank.  In  this  case  the  cus¬ 
tomer  understood  he  had  30  days  to 
make  payment.  He  was  not  fully  and 
clearly  informed  as  to  the  difference  in 
contracts  and  before  the  work  was  fin¬ 
ished  the  bank  sent  the  time-payment 
contract.  Within  two  days  full  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  but  then  came  the  de¬ 
mand  for  carrying  charges — $38.57.  It 
seemed  excessive  for  a  virtual  cash  pay¬ 
ment,  but  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
tract,  was  due  and  had  to  be  paid.  It 
was  cold  comfort  to  be  told  the  prompt 
payment  saved  $161.43  as  on  three-year 
time-payment  plan  the  interest  and 
carrying  •  charges  would  have  been 
$200.!  The  difficulty  is  in  the  failure 
to  clearly  outline  the  terms  of  payment 
and  the  difference  in  the  two  forms  of 
contract.  A  customer  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  his  contract  written  to 
cover  the  manner  and  time  in  which 
he  wanted  to  make  his  payments.  It 
seems  to  us  a  party  could  negotiate  his 
own  independent  loan  direct  with  his 
local  bank.  In  any  event  look  over  the 
contract  personally  before  signing  it 
and  get  the  conditions  outlined  as  you 
want  them.  This  ease  gave  the  reader 
$38.57  to  add  to  experience  account. 

Thanks  a  million  for  your  being  able 
to  collect  a  note  and  interest  on  same 
in  the  amount  of  $186.00.  I  wonder  what 
big  stick”  the  attorney  used  in  order 
to  get  it.  Kind  words  on  our  part  and 
even  our  attorney  was  not  able  to  do  it. 
New  York.  mrs.  c.  T.  s. 

Sometimes  a  friendly  letter,  merely 
relating  the  subscriber’s  difficulty, 
brings  an  immediate  response.  Some¬ 
times  a  year’s  correspondence  has  no 
result  and  publicity  no  effect.  We  were 
obliged  to  have  an  attorney  take  up  this 
reader’s  account  and  after  a  few  months 
of  intensive  work  the  note  was  paid. 
We  record  our  successes  and  failures 
from  time  to  time,  and  naturally  prefer 
success,  but  we  treasure  words  of  such 
spontaneous  appreciation  from  those 
whojn  we  are  able  to  help.  We  wield 
the  “big  stick”  lightly  at  first  but  put 
some  weight  behind  it  on  occasion. 


We  ordered  300  baby  chicks  from 
Mount  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vermont, 
early  in  June.  They  did  not  come.  In 
August  we  advised  them  if  the  chicks 
could  not  be  sent  to  reach  us  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1  to  8,  to  cancel  the  order  and 
refund  our  money.  No  reply.  Sept.  15 
our  railroad  agent  delivered  the  chicks. 
We  wanted  to  refuse  them,  but  the 
agent  said  51  were  dead  on  arrival  and 
all  would  die  if  sent  back.  We  ac¬ 
cepted  them  and  asked  Mount  View 
for  compensation  for  the  dead  chicks. 
They  never  replied.  What  can  we  do? 

New  York.  mrs.  l.  f. 

The  Mount  View  Poultry  Farm  pre¬ 
serves  a  dead  silence.  A  replacement  of 
the  chicks  would  have  been  accepted 
but  there  was  no  response  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 


Enclosed  is  a  letter  and  literature 
from  William  Siville,  trustee  and  pros¬ 
pector  in  the  Leyenda  Prospecting  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Toronto,  Canada.  In  1940  I  re¬ 
ceived  similar  papers  from  San  Isabel 
Copper  Co.,  Colorado.  I  have  100  shares 
($10.00)  and  was  told  it  was  a  good  set¬ 
up,  but  have  heard  nothing  since  1941 
when  they  advised  me  they  were  get¬ 
ting  a  U.  S.  loan  for  war  purposes  and 
speed  up.  I  wonder  if  they  are  in 
business  and  how  did  this  Siville  get 
my  name.  r.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

We  think  our  reader  is  wise  to  check 
on  this  “similar  investment.”  When  a 
mining  corporation  drops  out  of  sight 
it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  it  failed  to 
locate  ore  and  discontinued  the  work. 
In  some  cases  the  money  contributed 
for  stock  is  used  for  equipment.  In 
many  cases  the  so-called  development 
existed  in  a  man’s  hat,  or  was  based  on 
what  a  nearby  m,ine  was  producing.  In 
either  case  it  was  a  contribution  and  a 
gamble.  Names  on  one  so-called  in¬ 
vestment  list  are  fodder  for  other 
schemes  and  such  lists  have  been  sold 
for  a  price.  This  “Bill  Siville”  claims 
he  has  located  an  old  Canadian  gold 
mine.  He  believes  he-  has  the  “Jack 
Pot”  after  40  years  of  prospecting.  He 
needs  money  for  expenses  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  a  gold  mine  so  rich  it  will 
make  his  partners  wealthy  from  a  small 
investment.  He  offers  one  unit  for 
$11.25  and  later  will  exchange  for  300 
shares  worth  $300.  as  soon  as  his  com¬ 
pany  is  incorporated.  We  fear  the 
$11.25  woud  join  the  $10.00  lost  in  San 
Isabel.  There  are  experienced  invest¬ 
ors  looking  for  new  propositions.  They 
want  a  return  on  their  money.  They 
are  not  posing  as  public  benefactors  as 
Siville  is  and  if  Siville’s  chances  are 
as  wonderful  as  he  claims,  experienced 
investors  would  not  permit  the  stock  to 
slip  out  of  their  hands  to  be  peddled  to 
small  investors. 

There  has  been  a  large  flurry  in  gold 
stock  offerings  from  Canada  and  else¬ 
where  for  some  months  now.  We  have 
urged  our  readers  to  be  discreet.  The 
field  has  enlarged  to  such  an  extent 
that  newspapers,  stock  exchanges  and 
various  bureaus  have  urged  people  to 
“buy  no  stock  without  being  sure  of  the 
facts  behind  it.”  Getting  the  facts  from 
a  reliable  source  is  better  protection 
than  paying  out  your  money  and  then 
checking  up  on  the  investment.  The 
Canadian  gojd  mining  stock  irregulari¬ 
ties  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
Canadian  officials  revised  their  securi¬ 
ties  law  and  appointed  a  board  to  ad¬ 
minister  it. 

My  husband  and  I  enjoy  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  very  much  and  can  never 
bear  throwing  a  copy  away.  So  many 
times  we  go  through  the  back  numbers 
for  an  article  we  want  to  re-read.  I 
started  reading  your  paper  when  I 
worked  in  Wall  Street  and  enjoyed  it 
then.  It  becomes  more  intersting  to 
me  as  I  learn  more  about  farm  life. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  under  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.”  E.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  letter  confirms  our  hope  that 
each  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have 
material  of  interest  to  both  the  city  and 
the  farm.  Those  who  hope  to  go  on  a 
farm  later  like  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  angles  on  all  lines  of  farming,  and 
those  already  on  the  farm  realize  the 
value  of  keeping  the  issues  handy  for 
ready  reference. 


"S"oT  BABY  CHICKS 


REDS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES1 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES 


[STARTED 


iPHUflS 


Get  into  big  profits  quick  with  this  superfine  stock. 
Vibrant  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  speedy,  full 

. t  • Mrrh  lmrnVyTlirv. 


#Wks.*lv/ee'u<?'d 
6  Old  ©Range*", 

ALSO 


or  unsex ed  chicks.  Started  PuPets,  4,  8  or  8  — 
weeks  old  up  to  nearly  ready  to  lay.  Rugged,  big, 
healthy  birds  grown  under  floor  brooders.  Ready¬ 
made  started  CAPONS;  almost  completely  brooded 
hicr  hirds  foil  of  vigor  and  amazingly  healthy.  Wnte 


CAPONS 

nrirvV  it  ET\C  A  Kin  ATIiD^T 


the  profits  ahead. 


READY-MADE  AND  ALMOST 
^COMPLETELY  BROODED 

6oSr  COSTLESS 

THAN  DAY  OLD  TURKEYS 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.  !!|So»VAS 


PHONE 

8-5098 


About  25  years  ago  I  bought  stock  of 
the  H.  H.  Franklin  Motor  Company. 
They  paid  interest  for  ten  years  and 
offered  to  buy  it  back  but  we  did  not 
sell.  We  see  their  air-cooled  motors 
being  advertised.  Is  there  any  chance 
for  us  to  get  our  money  out? 

New  York.  g. .  t. 

The  stock  of  H.  H.  Franklin  Motor 
Company  became  worthless  in  1935  and 
the  company  was  then  in  bankruptcy. 
Creditors’  claims  were  settled  at  the 
time  at  a  low  figure  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  anything  on  the  stock  now,  as  the 
company  is  not  in  existence  and  all 
funds  have  been  disbursed.  The  new 
company  now  advertising  Franklin  Mo¬ 
tors  is  not  responsible  for  the  bankrupt 
concern. 

One  of  our  up-State  readers  is  anxi¬ 
ous  for  the  address  of  John  Farber  or 


Salesmen  are  going  through  our  sec¬ 
tion  selling  kitchen  and  electrical  uten¬ 
sils.  Some  have  been  on  order  for 
months  and  no  deliveries  have  been 
made.  Can  you  tell  us  if  they  are  all 
right?  C.  P.  M. 

New  York. 

We  would  have  to  have  the  names  of 
the  companies  in  order  to  advise  our 
readers.  We  are  told  by  some  of  the 
leading  houses  that  they  are  short  of 
some  materials  and  parts  and  work  has 
not  advanced  as  fast  as  they  had  hoped. 
They  also  tell  us  that  they  find  a. 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
order  duplicate  items  from  a  number 
of  dealers  in  the  evident  hope  of  getting 
at  least  one.  The  result  is,  however, 
that  the  market  can  become  overstocked 
and  the  manufacturers  would  stop  pro¬ 
ducing.  One  story  runs  that  25  women 
ordered  electric  irons,  but  only  six  of 
them  really  wanted  and  took  the  irons. 
It  is  expected  to  have  goods  for  all,  but 
order  only  what  you  need  from  es¬ 
tablished  houses. 


We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  as¬ 
sistance  in  collecting  the  bill  for  the 
hay  we  sold.  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
have  received  it  without  your  help,  as 
the  concern  would  not  even  answer  my 
letters.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of 
your  valuable  paper,  s.  e.  s.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  complicated  dispute  in¬ 
volving  a  third  party.  Hay  was  sold 
to  a  concern  at  a  public  sale.  It  was 
not  removed  promptly  and  a  third 
party  used  some  of  it  but  refused  to 
pay  for  it.  Our  reader  was  entitled  to 
William  Kirshner7who  were  located  in  his  payment  and  we  were  glad  to  get  it 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  *or  him. 


Vv  ' 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED:  Hemlock  Seedlings,  Laurel,  Rhododendrons 

growing  in  sunny  fields.  For  Xmas  1946  shapely 
Balsams,  no  bundles.  BOX  166,  DEMAREST,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc,,  Union,  N.  J. 
ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford.  Conn. _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years!  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y, 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey:  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges,  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  cbn- 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

BEEKEEPER  to  help  with  bees,  extracted  honey. 

Season,  March-November.  Write  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y. 

W  ANTED:  Good  German  woman.  Catholic,  for 
general  housework;  neat,  clean  type  of  woman  BOX 
2934,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  Woman,  housework,  two  children ;  own 
room  and  bath;  country  in  Summer,  suburbs  in 
Winter.  Good  home  and  salary.  BOX  2935,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARM  Manager  to  take  charge  700  acre  farm.  Must 
have  experience  raising  and  breeding  Hereford 
cattle.  Give  full  details  including  references  and  past 
experiences.  BOX  2941,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Man  to  help  with  poultry  and  bo 
generally  useful.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  people.  BOX  2958,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  family,  good  character; 

on  irrigated  vegetable  farm  on  Long  Island.  Full 
time  work  for  3  or  4  workers.  Modern,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  4-room  bungalow.  Salary  monthly.  Please 
state  age,  experience,  salary  expected,  etc.  in  first 
letter.  BOX  2985,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EFFICIENT  and  dependable  married  man  of  good 
habits  for  general  work  on  dairy  farm.  Guernseys 
and  Holsteins.  Good  house  and  top  wages.  South 
Jersey.  Clearview  Farms,  Swedesboro,  N.  .T. 

SIAN  to  operate  a  small  dairy  farm.  Henkle  Jersey 
Farm,  Mystic,  Conn. _ 

W ANTED:  Man  experienced  in  vegetable  production. 

State  wages  and  particulars.  Greene's  Hillside  Farm, 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. _ 

SAWMILL  Help  wanted:  Steady,  capable  men  wanted 
for  sawmill  and  planing  mill.  Good  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  No.  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

W ANTED:  Cook  and  chambermaid,  waitress;  white;  for 
private  family  in  country,  Berkshire  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Excellent  living  quarters,  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Cooks  monthly  wage  $130;  chambermaid, 
waitress  $120.  References  required.  Write  BOX  3005, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Ex-service  man,  single,  30  years  or 
younger.  Preferably  born  and  farm  raised.  Prefer 
man  interested  in  poultry  farming.  There  is  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  business  and  assist  owner 
in  operating  large  modern  broiler  and  egg  plant,  with 
breeder  flock.  Liberal  salary.  State  full  particulars  as 
to  branch  and  length  of  service,  rank  or  rating,  and 
disabilities  if  any.  BOX  3001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Experienced  working  farm  foreman.  Capable 
of  handling  help.  Must  understand  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  House  with  all  conveniences.  Large  dairy 
farm  located  near  Capital  district.  New  York.  Position 
open  immediately.  BOX  3012,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  institutional  farm  in 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  to  take  charge  of  cows, 
poultry,  pigs,  truck  garden,  mechanical  equipment, 
crops.  State  experience,  age,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  by  letter  Dr.  William  T.  Clark, 

Superintendent.  Masonic  Home,  Utica  2,  New  York. 
ELDERLY  couple  in  lady's  home,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

Permanent.  Cook,  serve,  house  care;  small  vege- 
Hable  garden ;  drive  car,  odd  pruning  jobs  and 

generally  useful.  No  animals.  Conditions  A-l.  $175 
month.  State  experience,  ages,  nationality,  references. 
BOX  3009,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  on  dairy  farm,  located  in 

Orange  County.  125  purebred  Holsteins.  Grade  A 
raw  milk.  Excellent  living  and  working  conditions. 

Modern  equipment  and  methods.'  Good  salary.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  be  experienced  in  general  farming. 
John  Holloran,  Merriewold  Farms.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Women  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 
dairy  herd  improvement  association  supervisors.  Write 
to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York 
for  information  about  training  school  to  be  held 
March  18-30,  1946. _ 

TV  ANTED :  Single  poultryman  for  a  commercial  4,000 
layer  farm.  State  age,  experience  and  wages  ex- 
pected  in  first  letter.  BOX  3010,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Experienced  poultry  farm  manager  to  take 
charge  of  poultry  farm  with  2,000  layers.  Capable 
of  handling  hatcheries  for  10,000  chicks,  dressing 
poultry,  etc.  Helpers  furnished.  Also  house  with  all 
conveniences.  Located  near  Capital  district.  New 
York.  Open  immediately.  BOX  3011,  Rural  N.-Y. 
GOOD  plain  cook;  salary  $70  month,  board  and  room. 

Day  School  for  Little  Children,  1120  Constant  Ave., 
Peekskill.  New  York. _ 

KINGS  Park  State  Hospital  School  of  Nurses,  a  fully 
approved  school,  offers  a  three-year  course  to  quali¬ 
fied  high  school  graduates.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
young  men  and  women  to  train  for  Registered  Nurse 
examination.  Board,  room,  laundry  and  monthly 
salary  provided.  Classes  start  September  4,  1946.  For 
catalogue  and  further  information  write  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Soper.  Kings  Park,  Long  Island.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Pastry  cook  for  Summer  resort,  10  miles 
Catskills.  Long  season,  excellent  pay  work  similar 
to  institutions.  Also  general  man  for  outside  work, 
care  of  lawns,  etc.  No  liquor.  BOX  3032,  It.  N.-Y. 
WANTED:  Herdsman,  married,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  care  and  management  of  purebred  Ayrshircs. 
Large  farm.  Modern  quarters  with  all  conveniences 
furnished.  Ideal  living  and  working  conditions.  Lo¬ 
cated  New  York  State.  Position  open  immediately. 
BOX  3013,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Couple,  Long  Island  farm  estate.  Woman 
cook  and  general  houseworker.  Man  help  around 
house  and  assist  farmer.  Our  family  2  adults,  3 
children.  Nice  rooms,  private  bath.  Excellent  home 
atmosphere.  References.  Permanent.  BOX  3100, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm  worker:  Married  man,  $125  per  month, 
usual  privileges.  New,  modern  house.  This  is  a 
good,  steady  job  under  ideal  conditions  on  modern 
farm.  .Chas.  G.  Manning,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 
Telephone  Canaan  114-14. 


WANTED:  Farm  help.  Single  or  married.  Board  and 
room  furnished  single  men.  Houses  with  all  con¬ 
veniences  for  married  men.  Definite  hours  to  work. 
Located  near  Capital  district.  New  York.  BOX  3014, 
Rural  NewYorker. 


HELPER — Country  home.  Young  man.  Intelligent, 
neat,  pleasant,  reliable,  superior  background.  Drive 
car,  do  light  gardening,  care  dogs,  etc.  BOX  3035, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  or  girl,  help  in  small  household.  Connecti¬ 
cut  village.  Middle  of  March  or  first  of  April 
through  Summer  on  Cape  Cod;  $75  monthly.  BOX 
3121,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  capable  and  reliable,  will  guarantee 
satisfaction  for  permanent  connection  on  small  farm 
or  estate  with  pleasant  working  conditions  and  sepa¬ 
rate  quarters.  High  type,  energetic  man.  Correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  BOX  3101,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  House-^and  yard  man  for  country  home 
10  miles  from  Boston.  Family  consists  of  4  adults. 
No  other  help  kept.  All  modern  conveniences,  good 
wages.  Inside  work,  cleaning,  some  dish  washing,  no 
cooking.  Outside  care  lawn  and  gardens.  Only  person 
desiring  to  settle  down  in  permanent  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  need  apply.  BOX  3192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER,  married,  no  children,  accustomed 
farming,  competent  heating  and  water  systems,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Katonah-Bedford  area  Westchester 
only.  Part  time  services.  BOX  3110,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARM  Manager  wanted.  Opportunity  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  working  farm  manager  on  dairy  farm  com¬ 
prising  1,009  acres.  Large  registered  Jersey  herd, 
milk  sold  in  bulk.  Man  must  have  broad  experience 
with  the  use  of  modern  machinery.  Prefer  married 
man  who  has  children  and  who  is  appreciative  of  good 
surroundings.  Choice  of  several  homes.  Manager  will 
have  responsibility  of  hiring  and  firing.  References 
required.  Address  BOX  3111,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  helper  in  country  institution  cottage  with 
children;  must  be  able  to  mend.  No  objection  to 
mother  with  a  child.  BOX  3112,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  paying  position,  poultry  and  apples;  no  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  if  willing  to  follow  instructions; 
couple  without  family  or  single  man;  Hudson  Valley. 
BOX  3117,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  to  assist  in  home  of  single  man. 
BOX  3118,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  couple  on  modern  farm  located 
on  main  highway.  Woman  for  general  housework 
and  man  for  farm  work;  good  wages  and  adult  family. 
Write  BOX  40,  Fairview,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple  on  poultry  farm. 

Man  to  assist  with  raising  and  dressing  birds. 
Woman  to  help  with  housework.  Apartment  furnished. 
Write  BOX  65,  Millers  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

COOK:  Middleaged,  man  or  woman,  to  take  care  of 
help  (5)  on  farm  40  miles  from  New  York  City. 
House  and  living  quarters  in  excellent  condition  with 
all  modern  improvements,  good  working  hours.  Own 
room  with  steam  heat,  board  and  laundry  plus  $109 
per  month.  Write  particulars  to  Mrs.  Hugo  Zichner, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  General  cook-houseworker  for  2  adults 
in  small  modern  house  in,  the  country.  Good  cook, 
clean,  pleasant.  Able  to  take’  entire  charge.  Protestant 
preferred.  Unusually  pleasant  conditions  for  right 
person.  $100.  Write  Mrs.  W.  W.  Davis,  Huckleberry 
Hill,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Telephone  New  Canaan 
9-0222. 

SINGLE  citizens  as  farm  hands  on  institution  farm. 

No  milking.  $960  with  board,  room  and  laundry. 
48-hour  week,,  holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L. 
Whitney,  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. 

FARSI  MANAGER:  Want  man  who  is  experienced  in 
raising  crops  and  handling  machinery.  Slust  know 
Registered  Guernsey  and  producing  Golden  Guernsey 
milk.  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  BOX  3123,  R.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Refined  lady  or  housekeeper,  gentleman 
home,  on  poultry  farm  in  SXaine;  wages  $60  per  month. 
No  objection  to  children.  Write  BOX  3125,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Dairyman-farmer,  single,  in  a  modem  farm 
set-rip,  preferable  with  experience,  fine  environment, 
excellent  opportunity.  Farms  near  Easton,  Pa.  Give 
ful  particulars  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
Clyde  R.  Flory,  M.  D.,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

WANTED,  by  April  first,  married  herdsman,  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  of  cattle  on  big  dairy  farm 
three  miles  from  Dover.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  river,  ten  miles  from  ocean.  Farm  on  private 
lane.  Young  children  safe  from  traffic.  School  bus. 
For  details,  write,  Ashton  Rollins,  Three  Rivers  Farm, 
Dover,  N.  H. 

DAIRY  farm  working  manager  wanted.  Take  charge 
cows,  crops,  cattle  sales.  Modem  fireproof  bam  and 
sales  theatre.  Small  dwelling  with  city  improvements. 
Partnership  interest  considered.  Only  for  business-like 
farmer.  Henry  L.  Nielsen,  State  Highway  17A,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Warwick  160. 

NEAR  Trenton,  as  helpers,  active  elderly  man  or 

couple  preferring  good  home  to  high  wages.  Cottage 
furnished.  Give  ages,  health,  references.  BOX  3127, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Small  modem  country  home;  family 

of  four,  two  children;  no  heavy  laundry,  very  little 
cooking;  good  salary,  hours,  good  living  conditions. 
BOX  3133,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK;  two  adults;  professionals;  2 

children;  private  room  and  bath,  additional  h#lp 
supplied.  $159  monthly.  Experience  required.  Long 
Island  suburb  with  subway  to  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  3128, 
Rural  New-York. 

HERDSMAN  on  pure  bred  Holstein  farm  producing 

Grade  A  raw  milk.  Must  be  experienced  in  Holstein 
breeding,  feeding  and  raising  calves.  Herd  of  125. 
Good  living  and  working  conditions.  John  Holloran, 
Monroe,  N.  Y.  Telephone  5028. 

COOK  or  combination  working  couple,  also  chamber¬ 

maid-waitress  for  small  attractive  Inn  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont.  Permanent.  Write  full  particulars,  salary. 
Mackensen,  11  Regent  Road,  Malden,  Mass. 

VILLAGE  or  farm  couple  wanted  for  high-quality 

private  school  on  Narragansett  Bay.  Strictly  tem¬ 
perate.  No  children.  Husband  for  general  maintenance. 
Wife  to  help  with  housekeeping,  no  cooking,  no  laundry. 
Both  to  do  just  such  things  as  they  have  had  to  do  in 
their  own  home  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  Com¬ 
bined  salary.  $1,299  and  maintenance.  Write  Box  222, 
East  Greenwich.  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Lady  car©  for  2  children,  helD  light  house¬ 

work;  country  place.  P.O.  Box  683,  Kings  Park.  L.I. 

FARM  manager-worker,  experienced,  orchards,  land¬ 

scapes,  poultry;  private  house;  New  Jersey.  Write 
Box  417,  Suite  617.  1457  Broadway,  N.  X  City. 

COUPLE:  Housekeeper  and  handyman,  in  modem  coun¬ 

try  home.  BerksMres.  Permanent.  Write  George  R. 
Coughlan,  11  East  44th  St.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  experienced,  transplanting  and  care  of 

trees  and  grounds,  sober,  live  in,  no  objection  to 
elderly  man,  state  experience  and  salary  desired.  Pine 
Hill  Lodge,  Sit.  Freedom,  N.  J. 

TRACTOR  and  dairy  hand,  give  experience  and  wages 

asked.  No  booze  or  cigarettes.  Frank  Savage, 
Clinton,  Alleg.  Co.,  Pa. 

MOTHER’S  helper,  housekeeper,  business  couple,  two 

school  children,  plain  cooking,  share  work  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  mother;  own  bedroom  and  bath,  mod¬ 
em  house,  good  home  and  salary;  personal  interview 
arranged.  Write  Mrs.  George  M.  Durant.  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework,  plain  cook¬ 

ing  ;  small  adult  family ;  no  washing ;  good  wages ;  on 
bus  line;  near  churches.  P.  O.  Box  106,  Bedford, 
N.  Y.  Westchester  Co. 

WANTED:  Man  to  take  charge  and  operate  fruit  farm, 

3,609  trees.  Will  make  attractive  proposition.  C.  H. 
Carpenter,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

NURSE,  It.  N.  or  practical ;  co-operative  and  adaptable, 

as  head  of  very  small  high-class  country  sanitarium, 
must  create  home-like  atmosphere  and  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility,  lovely  home,  excellent  salary,  unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  Address  Dr.  Hinkle,  Washington.  Conn. 

WANTED:  Experienced,  married  dairy  farmer,  small 

farm  on  hard  road,  near  town,  well  equipped.  Golden 
Gurnsey;  new  separate  tenement,  modern  conveniences, 
usual  privileges,  wages  satisfactorily  arranged.  Good 
opportunity  with  future  for  responsible  man.  State 
age.  size  of  family.  Box  167,  Watertown,  Conn. 

VETERAN  or  any  dependable  man.  Do  you  want 

comfortable  home,  good  salary,  steady  job  as  indoor 
and  handy  man,  wife  as  cook,  in  very  small  country 
rest  home?  Child  acceptable.  Smoky  Hollow  Lodge, 
Washington,  Conn. 

FRUIT  man  to  work  and  take  charge  of  35  acres, 

apple  and  peach  orchard,  for  further  information 
write  Leo  Lentin,  45  B.  Main  St.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y 

WANTED:  General  housekeeper,  for  single  lady,  coun¬ 

try;  no  objection  to  children.  BOX  3145,  R.  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY:  Young  man,  married,  with  enough 
knowledge  and  experience  of  general  farming  to 
build  up  poultry  and  fruit  farm  near  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  Salary  until  profits  can  be  shared  on  agreeable 
basis.  Modern  5-room  cottage  for  home  included.  With 
cooperation  from  owner,  who  lives  elsewhere,  and 
ambitious  endeavor  by  right  man,  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  future  should  result.  Write,  giving  as 
much  personal  information  and  qualifications  as  possi¬ 
ble,  what  salary  needed  to  start,  etc.  BOX  3022, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

YOUNG  woman,  healthy,  active,  fond  of  children;  care 
girl  4,  boy  2;  no  housework;  own  room;  good  hours, 
wages;  full  information  first  letter.  BOX  3144, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Young  or  middleaged  woman  to  cook  for 
group  of  12  to  15  young  men  in  training  on  large- 
scale  vegetable  farm.  $49  per  week,  room  and  board; 
full  details  on  request.  BOX  3146,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  for  field  work  on  56-acre  farm.  Also  as¬ 
sistance  in  milk  barn.  Wages  $100  per  month  and 
board.  Position  available  immediately.  References 

required.  BOX  3147,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANT  to  hear  from  girl  over  20  wanting  home  and 
housework.  BOX  3148,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  operation  of  farm  of  about  100  acres,  whieh  in¬ 
cludes  about  400  bearing  fruit  trees,  on  shares  or 
lease,  at  Blue  Stores,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  B.  C. 
Harvey,  11  4th  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. _ 

HOME  in  professional  Christian  family  offered  to  re¬ 
fined  housekeeper  who  desires  permanency  and  pleas¬ 
antness  more  than  high  salary.  Modern  home,  un¬ 
usually  attractive  surroundings  on  outskirts  of  town. 
BOX  3154,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  married  childless  couple  both  to  work  in 
latest  and  most  modem  breeding  and  boarding  kennel 
in  the  East,  Couple  must  be  ambitious,  refined,  and 
love  animals.  New  living  quarters  furnished  with  all 
maintenance  except  food  and  clothing.  Salary  $209 
month  to  start,  with  $59  raise  in  six  months  to  right 
couple.  Position  promises  a  fine  future.  Scotia 
Kennels,  R.  D,  4,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTED:  A  middleaged  decent  couple  who 
would  enjoy  a  pleasant  apartment  in  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  with  a  nice  American  family  where  the  woman 
would  do  housework  with  plain  cooking  and  the  man 
would  do  gardening  and  make  himself  generally  useful. 
No  loafers,  drinkers,  or  "get  rich  quick  experts” 
need  apply.  Reply  with  full  particulars  giving  salary 
desired.  Mr.  Edward  J.  White,  351  Bway,  Newark  4,  N.J. 

WANTED:  Reliable,  experienced  couple  for  country 
place  in  Dorset,  Vermont.  Man,  caretaker  and 
gardener.  Woman  for  cooking  and  inside  work.  Must 
be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  Good  wages; 
pleasant  surroundings.  Write  Mrs.  R.  Hopkins  Pocock, 
Fieldsend,  Dorset,  Vermont.  _ 

WANTED:  Competent  married  man  to  operate  general 

farm  with  small  Angus  herd,  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Give  information  as  to  qualifications,  family,  etc., 
first  letter.  BOX  3157,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Young  or  middleaged  man,  small  general 

farm  ;  good  home.  Honest,  handy,  willing,  able.  State 
age,  if  experienced,  salary,  etc.  Romanus  Eusner, 
Monticello,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm.  Living 

quarters  with  cooking  facilities.  State  age,  wages 
desired.  Frank,  812  N.  West  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED  second  man  on  modem  dairy  farm  of  32 

purebred  Guernseys.  Located  junction  Ulster.  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Sullivan  Counties.  Entirely  mechanizes  with 
complete  equipment.  Wages  $125  with  comfortable 
house,  electricity,  telephone,  coal  and  usual  privileges. 
Apply  Albert  Musson,  Lew  Beach,  New  York  or  write 
Henry  G.  Davis,  Chanin  Building,  New  York  City. 

MAN  to  work  on  small  farm.  Wife  to  cook  and  keep 

house.  Everything  provided.  BOX  48,  New  Lebanon 
Center,  New  York. _ 

RELIABLE  white  woman,  cook-houseworker  in  subur¬ 

ban  home  with  two  school  children.  Capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  when  parents  are  away,  in¬ 
cluding  supervision  of  children’s  young  nurse-chamber¬ 
maid.  Own  room  and  bath.  Good  salary.  Only  ex¬ 
perienced  persons  need  apply.  Write  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Walton,  Scarborough,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  year  round  position  as  care¬ 

takers  on  6  acre  place;  no  vegetables;  15  minutes 
from  center  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Man  must  have  gardening 
experience  and  be  able  to  drive  car.  Good  salary  and 
living  quarters.  Only  those  with  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  need  apply.  Write  to  Irving  A.  Rowe,  Spiegle- 
town  Road,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  caretaker  and  wife. 

Children’s  camp.  Permanent  job.  Good  living 
quarters,  real  home.  All  conveniences  including  run¬ 
ning  water.  119  volt  electricity,  telephone.  2%  miles 
from  Livingston  Manor.  Interesting  salary.  Must  be 
all  around  carpenter,  painter,  groundman,  sotne 
knowledge  of  electricity,  plumbing  necessary.  Write 
immediately.  Robert  Roberts,  353  'West  56th  St.. 
New  York  19.  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  or  boy  over  17,  for  general 

farm  work  on  purebred  Guernsey  farm.  Must  be  a 
good  hand  milker.  Best  of  board  and  top  wages,  live 
with  owner’s  family.  Write,  stating  experience  and 
ability.  Stony  Brook  Farms,  North  Branch  Station, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WOMAN  to  do  general  housework,  family  of  three, 
rural  community,  Dutchess  County.  Congenial  living 
and  working  conditions.  Help  given  by  high  school 
girl.  Mature  woman  preferred.  Woman  with  single 
child  of  school  age  considered.  BOX  3160,  R.  N.-Y. 

HOMEMAKER,  intelligent,  reliable,  experienced  to 

take  full  charge  year-round  country  home  Connecticut, 
business  couple,  home  week-ends,  children  5  and  8, 
all  modem  conveniences  and  comforts  $49  week.  Write 
fully,  enclose  snapshot,  references.  BOX  3162, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


help  with  easy  housework.  Own  room  and  batl 
Good  food.  Two  adults  in  family.  Call  Wi.  7-2615  ( 
write  Steinlauf,  263  West  38th  St.,  New  York  Cit' 


TWO  general  handymen.  6-month  job.  April  1st  unti 

October.  Opportunity  for  ambitious  men.  Good  livin 
quarters,  excellent  food.  Children’s  camp,  locate 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  Write  immediately.  Robei 
Roberts,  353  West  56th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  utility  man,  April  1st;  experienced  farm- 

ing  gardening,  repairs,  drive  car,  tractor.  Separat: 
furnished  quarters,  light  heat,  eggs  and  milk,  monthlj 
wage.  Permanent  job.  Ideal  location  North  Jersey. 
Write  BOX  757,  159  East  34th  St.,  New  York  16 
N.  Y,  Give  age,  family,  experience  and  wages. 

FARMER:  Responsible,  married  man  for  90  acre 

diversified  farm  handling  poultry,  beef  cattle,  hogs 
Skill  in  field  work  essential.  Good  salary,  modern 
house,  privileges.  Percentage  and  permanent  job  foi 
ambitious  man  who  will  help  farm  grow.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  R.  Q.  Stone,  Pittstown,  New  Jersej 
or  call  Bryant  9-8220,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

WORKING  farm  superintendent.  Man  who  has  success¬ 
fully  operated  a  farm,  who  can  handle  help  anc 
is  not  afraid  of  work.  Good  salary,  good  moderr 
house,  school  and  church  nearby.  400  acre  dairy  farm 
Dutchess  County.  BOX  3161,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ‘ 

BEAL  Opportunity  for  potato  grower.  Experienced 

potato  grower,  capable  of  producing  certified  seec 
potatoes  and  table  stock  on  large  Michigan  farm 
Must  qualify  with  best  references.  Will  pay  salary, 
and  bonus  on  crop.  Also  furnish  house,  milk,  heat 
light,  and  garden.  Prefer  man  with  one  or  more  son: 
to  assist.  Year  round  employment.  Equipment,  prac¬ 
tically  new,  includes  tractor,  planters,  spray  ma¬ 
chine,  etc.,  and  power-driven  irrigation  system.  Car 
start  March  15.  In  reply  state  experience,  references 
number  in  family,  and  age  of  children.  Address 
R.  B.  Gotfredson,  751  15th  St.,  Detroit  16,  Michigan, 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  near  50,  in  pleasant  honn 

near  Wellsville.  To  take  full  charge.  To  be  a- 
one  of  family.  BOX  3109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ~ 

CARETAKER:  Farm  or  small  estate.  Knowledge  all 
essentials,  dependable,  married,  high  type  Separate 
cottage.  Particulars,  BOX  2922,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED :  Caretaker,  small  estate,  or  helper  ol 
farmer  or  gardener  of  large  farm  or  estate.  Private 
living  quarters.  BOX  3008,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GROUP  of  experienced  foreign  farm,  laborers  with  board¬ 

ing  house  equipment,  looking  for  work.  M.  F.  Mancuso 
251  Bowery,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Phone  GRamercy  7-8575 
SUPERINTENDENT:  Large  country  property.  Private 
or  commercial.  Broad  experience  forestry,  roads 
building  maintenance,  farm  management.  P.  O.  BOS 
354,  Westerly.  R.  I. 


GARDENER-caretaker,  experienced,  grower  vegetables, 
flowers,  berries,  shrubs,  lawns,  greenhouse  propo- 
gating,  also  experienced  as  herdsman  feeding  for  pro¬ 
duction,  calf  raising,  machine  milker,  world’s  record 
holder  with  test  cows,  excellent  references,  American, 
single,  62,  very  active,  no  liquor;  state  salary;  capable 
taking  charge,  BOX  3156,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER:  Camp  or  estate.  Experienced  forestry, 
repairs  machinery,  buildings,  etc.  BOX  3065, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  veteran,  experienced  poultryman 
and  game  bird  raiser  desires  position  as  working 
manager  on  private  estate.  Also  extensive  business 
background.  Excellent  references.  BOX  3113,  R.  N.-Y. 

FARM  woman  with  girl  14  wants  work,  around 
April  1st;  around  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  farm 
boarding  hired  help  or  housekeeper;  good  plain  cook; 
don’t  drink  or  smoke;  have  furniture.  BOX  3115, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  refined  ladies  desire  positions  as  chambermaids, 
or  as  general  help  in  or  near  Adirondack  Mts. 
Desire  to  work  together.  Mrs.  Laura  Rowe,  Geneses 
St.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Poultry,  garden,  farm,  woods  work;  single; 

clean  Christian  placet  anywhere.  Box  644,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va. 

POSITION  wanted  as  a  gardener,  caretaker  or  handy¬ 
man  on  estate;  capable  full  charge;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences;  married;  two  children.  Wife  can  help  in  main 
house.  Private  living  quarters  essential.  Preferably  in 
New  Jersey.  A.  Zandanel,  Box  37,  Peapack,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man,  27,  would  like  to  learn  how  to  make 

cheese;  2  years  dairy  farm  experience;  have  N.  Y. 
milk  tester  license.  Write  Charles  Beder,  1809 
Davidson  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

FARM  manager,  graduate  of  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,  married,  age,  31.  Experienced  in  dairying,  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  fruit,  crop  and  vegetable  production, 
also  landscape  gardening;  $159  per  month  and  priv¬ 
ileges.  James  P.  Powers,  R.  D.  35,  Hubbardston, 
Mass.  Tel.  15R13. 

MARRIED  man  wants  general  work  in  milk  plant.  Can 

pasteurize  and  bottle.  No  drinking  or  smoking. 
State  wages.  BOX  3132,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M1DDLEAGB  woman  desires  house  work  in  good  home; 

state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  3135, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  supervisor,  herdsman.  Graham  student. 

Hy-grade  connection.  Southeast  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  3138,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager:  Dairy,  agriculture  graduate,  age  45. 

married,  no  children,  sober,  energetic,  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  purebred  Guernseys  and  livestock.  Showing, 
testing,  calf  raising,  production.  Farm  crop  planning, 
soil  improvement.  Present  employer  dispersing.  De¬ 
sire  connection  with  co-operative  party  or  organization 
appreciating  profitable,  outstanding  herd  and  farm. 
Excellent  references.  BOX  3141,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHAT  church  wants  mature,  marvellously  youthful, 
dynamic  minister,  pulpit  supply  (Congregational)  ? 
Congregations,  membership,  treasury,  substantially  in¬ 
creased.  Outstanding  endorsements.  Box  18.  Station  O. 
New  York  City. 

SITUATION  wanted;  woman,  charge  home,  cook,  re¬ 

liable,  conscientious,  refined  person.  BOX  3113, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  childless,  desires  work  on  dairy  farm; 

herdsman  or  general  practical  farmer.  Experienced, 
conscientious,  dependable,  thorough  understanding  ma¬ 
chinery  and  crops.  Expect  $159  month,  plus  modern 
house,  heat,  electricity,  etc.  BOX  3163,  Rural  N.-Y 

YOUNG  man,  veteran,  desires  job  on  farm.  Two  years 

experience  general  farming.  State  wages.  BOX  3159. 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

DIETITIAN  desires  position  as  cook;  private  family. 

ho  other  duties.  Prefer  farm,  Soutbern  Jersey. 
Own  room  and  bath.  $159.  BOX  324,  Beverly.  N.  J 

MOTHER  with  six  year  old  daughter,  desires  po¬ 

sition,  motherless  home.  References.  BOX  2191. 
406  East  149th  St.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

TWO  working  managers,  poultry,  single,  32  and  33 
years  old.  7  years  varied  experience,  broilers,  breed¬ 
ing,  layers,  capable  taking  care  25,009  to  30,009 
broilers.  Want  connection  large  broiler  operator;  top 
salary  or  salary  percentage.  BOX  3164,  Bural  N  -Y 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

ORDER  Craig's  annual  dairy  farm  catalog  published 

by  Craig,  the  dairy  farm  specialist,  Afton,  N.  Y. 
We  have  many  farms  located  in  all  parts  of  New 
York  State,  priced  from  $2,000  to  $300,000.  Our 

Home  Office  is  situated  right  in  the  center  of  the 
dairy  area  where  the  best  farms  are  located.  Wonder¬ 
ful  soil.  Fine  centralized  schools.  Active  Grange, 
Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau  organizations  promote 
interests  of  farmer  here.  Large  milk  shipping  plants 
located  in  this  vicinity.  Phone  Afton  2241  or 

Afton  2921  or  write  for  appointment.  We  will  take 
you  on  free  Inspection  tour  of  our  better  farms. 
Some  of  Craig’s  best  bargains  today:  109  acres,  21 
milkers,  6  heifers,  bull,  team,  hens,  complete  ma¬ 
chinery;  9-room  house,  steam  heat,  electricity;  base¬ 
ment  barn,  20  tie-ups;  anoftier  barn,  9  tie-ups- 
garage,  chicken  house  for  200  hens ;  4  miles  from 
two  Otsego  County  towns;  12  miles  from  Oneonta. 
Everything  for  only  $11,000;  part  cash  down.  100 
acres,  school  bus  route,  two  miles  from  town,  16 

miles  from  Binghamton;  8-room  house,  electricity, 
barn,  spring  water;  price  only  $3,500;  part  cash 
down.  100  acres,  2  miles  from  town;  15  miles 

from  Oneonta;  basement  bam,  15  stanchions,  new 
roof;  8 -room  house,  hardwood  floors,  bath,  enclosed 
porch,  shrubbery,  only  $3,500;  part  cash  down. 
255  acres,  42  milkers,  6  young  stock,  registered  bull, 
new  tractor,  complete  machinery;  milking  machine, 
electric  cooler;  located  on  Route  7  (Albany -Bingham¬ 
ton  htate  highway),  2  miles  from  Chenango  County 
town;  19  miles  from  Binghamton;  gas  station,  road¬ 
side  stand;  125  acres  of  the  255  acres  are  tillable; 
10  acres  rich  river  flat:  $2,500  worth  valuable  timber; 
12-room  double-house,  steam  heat,  electricity,  two 
e?ihfA„  base“ent  barn,  drinking  cups,  silo.  Price 
$17,500;  part  cash  down.  66  acre  gentleman’s  farm 
and  estate,  close  beautiful  Otsego  Lake.  10  miles 
Cooperstown,  on  state  highway;  8-room  Colonial  house, 
sun  porch.  French  doors,  lovely  lawns,  beautiful 
jrUeri“r-  barn,  20  tie-ups,  2  silos,  chicken  house 

for  100  hens,  mostly  all  level  land.  Price  $9,500; 
part  cash  down.  204  acres,  19  registered  milkers,  12 
*ei  uS-’  team,  complete  machinery,  barn,  30 

stanchions,  horse  barn,  silo,  two  chicken  houses,  double 
garage  all  buildings  newly  painted;  12 -room  house, 
electricity,  bath,  only  $14,500;  part  cash  down  519 
acre  farm,  100  'milkers,  many  purebreds,  77  heifers. 

4  bulls,  2  teams,  2  tractors.  2  trucks,  complete 
machinery,  large  b.aler;  12-room  main  house,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  furnace,  electricity,  bath;  3  large  barns, 
L.n,a-'L„barn’  tile-concrete,  200  stanchions,  price  only 
$85,000;  part  cash  down.  Pictures,  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  sent  on  request.  Craig,  Dairy  Farm  Specialist. 
Afton,  New  York.  ^ 

200  ACRE  New  'York  State  alfalfa  farm,  suitable  for 
gentleman  s  estate.  A  400  head  sheep  farm  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  Southern  Washington 
County,  6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  improved 
gravel  road,  one  mile  each  way  to  black  top  county 
roads,  30  miles  from  Saratoga.  Glens  Falls,  Troy 
Bennington  and  Manchester  Vermont.  Bus  to  con¬ 
solidated  school  at  Cambridge,  R.  F.  D.,  electricity, 
telephone,  furnace,  bathroom,  two  gravity  water  sys¬ 
tems.  concrete  floor  laundry  room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa 
meadows.  30  acres  wood  with  pine  and  locust  planta¬ 
tions,  balance  plowable  Improved  pasture.  Meadows 
suitable  for  tractor  and  modern  machinery.  Fenced 
through  out  with  woven  wire  for  sheep.  Fields  well 
watered.  Modern  14  room  house,  hot  air  pipe  furnace  A-l 
condition  inside  and  out.  Main  barn  with  basement 
35x80x14  feet,  attached  shed  50x25x18  feet  26 
stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets.  Basement  shed 
Toom  for  200  sheep  with  two  inside  water  tanks  Two 
stave  silos  12x35  feet  and  10x40  feet.  Horse'  barn 
-8x40x18  feet,  5  stalls  and  box  stall.  Hay  bam  and 
tool  shed  50x30x16  feet.  Total  hay  storage  150  tons. 
Cqrn  crib  18x40  feet  drive  in.  New  concrete  milk  house 
with  six  can  built  in  insulated  vat,  equipped  with 
electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate  or  corrugated 
Iron.  Boded  for  lightning.  Foundations  A-l;  all 

buildings  painted  three  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools 
or  house  furnishings.  Terms  cash;  no  agents.  Selling 
on  account  of  health.  Immediate  possession  if  desired. 

A  fertile  and  productive  farm  is  one  of  safest  and 
most  conservative  investments.  Duane  G.  Brownell 
owner  and  operator  for  33  years.  Phone  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.  191  F-14. 

F ARM  PLOTS:  7%  acres  wooded  $325.  Also  IVx 
acres  $225.  Others  114  to  25  acres.  Suitable  for 
poultry,  gardening.  Easy  terms.  SaFranek,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED  Acreage,  with  or  without  buildings;  not 
more  than  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Give 
price,  location,  all  information  in  first  letter.  BOX 
2931,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Several  hundred  acres  marsh  land,  cat¬ 
tails  or  swamp.  BOX  3016.  Rural  New-York. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  263 . 


This  John  Deere  combine  is  said  to  be  the  largest  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 


ON  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  are  located 
the  nine  Glenmar  Farms.  Here  Glenn  L. 
Martin,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  in  aviation,  is  proving  that  mass  farming 
is  a  big  business  too! 

Glenmar  is  under  Mr.  Martin’s  direction 
and  is  operated  and  managed  by  A.  Lee  Tow- 
son,  Jr.  70  to  100  hands  work  its  2,700  acres. 

Here,  complete  reliance  is  placed  upon  104 
mechanical  units,  including  52  different  trac¬ 
tors  and  probably  the  largest  combine  on 
Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore. 

At  Glenmar,  they  are  proving  that 
the  most  efficient  farm  machinery  used 
on  a  variety  of  carefully  selected  crops 
will  produce  a  unit  of  food  at  a  lower 
cost  than  conventional  farming  meth¬ 
ods.  That’s  why  care  and  servicing  of 
mechanical  equipment  is  given  con¬ 
stant  attention. 


Esso  products  used  at  Glenmar  Farms  include: 
Esso  fuels  /or  all  type  tractdrs  and  trucks. 
Essoiube  Motor  Oil  for  gasoline  tractors,  truck 
and  power  units. 

Essoiube  HD  motor  oil  for  diesel  tractors. 

Esso  XP  Compound  for  tractors  and  trucks  with 
hypoid  gears. 

Esso  Gear  Oil  for  other  gears. 

Esso  Chassis  Grease  for  grease  fittings. 

Some  other  special  Esso  products  for  farm 
use  are:  Esso  Track  Roller  Grease;  Esso  Mica 
Axle  Grease;  Esso  Waterpump  Grease;  Cream 
Separator  Oil;  Corntrol,  to  check  corn 
earworm;  Flit  Livestock  Spray;  Esso 
Compound  Neatsfoot  Leather  Oil;  Esso 
Rust-Bans.  Check  with  your  local  Esso 
Distributor  and  find  out  the  many  ways 
that  Esso  Farm  Products  can  serve 
YOU.  He’ll  also  gladly  arrange  to  have 
the  interesting  publication,  Esso  Farm 
News,  sent  to  you  regularly. 
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MANY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  USE  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 
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When  Tulips  Open  to  the  Sun,  Then  Spring  is  Here 
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Wheat 


in  New 


York 


wheat  which  equals  the  best  white  sorts  in 
yield  but  is  lacking  in  straw  stiffness  and  in 
pastry  flour  quality. 


By  F.  P,  Bussell 


ISTORIANS  tell  us  that  the 
Hudson  Ri\  er  was  first  ex¬ 
plored  by  Henry  Hudson  in 
1609;  15  years  later  wheat 

was  being  grown  by  Dutch 
farmers  in  the  lower  valleys 
of  that  historic  river.  It  soon  became 
a  popular,  and  we  may  assume,  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  for,  in  the  decade  just  preced¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  export  of 
wheat  from  the  Eastern  New  York  region  to¬ 
talled  one  and  a  half  million  bushels  either 
as  grain  or  flour  equivalent.  This  was  several 
years  before  any  wheat  was  grown  in  Western 
New  York.  Production  in  that  area  and  in 
what  is  now  Monroe  County  began  in  1789. 
The  tract  of  land  extending  from  Onondaga 
County  to  Lake  Erie  and  included  in  the 
limestone  belt  soon  became  the  principal  New 
York  wheat  growing  area,  and  because  of 
favorable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  will 
doubtless  continue  so  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  Genesee  Valley  and  adjacent  areas 
were  settled,  the  influx  of  new  settlers  con¬ 
sumed  most  of  the  locally  produced  wheat 
but  by  the  year  1800  some  was  exported  to 
Canada  and  some  via  the  Susquehanna  River 
to  Baltimore  and  other  southern  ports.  There 
were  as  yet  no  railroads  and  it  was  not  until 
1825  when  the  Erie  Canal  opened  that  ship¬ 
ments  to  Albany  and  New  York  could  be 
made  profitably.  Meantime,  flour  mills  in 
Rochester  had  been  erected  and  a  flourishing 
milling  industry  established.  By  1820  New 
York  wheat  and  flour  made  therefrom  gained 
a  wide  reputation  for  good  quality. 

Early  Types  of  Wheat 


Just  what  kinds  or  types  of  wheat  were 
grown  by  the  early  Hudson  Valley  settlers,  we 
do  not  know.  Doubtless  they  first  used  seed 
of  sorts  brought  from  their  homeland  and 
some  of  these  were  probably  white  kernelled 
sorts.  The  English  settlers  who  later  entered 
the  territory  continued  to  grow  wheat  but  the 
names  of  the  varieties  used  are  not  matters 
of  record.  In  1814  a  variety  called  White 
Flint  was  introduced  from  the  Black  Sea 
region.  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
white  wheats  were  very  early  in  favor.  Of 
39  named  sorts  reported  as  grown  prior  to 
1850,  all  but  nine  were  white.  Since  that  time, 
many  red  kernelled  sorts  have  been  tried. 

Wheat  growing  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  had  many  ups  and  downs.  As  years 
passed,  much  of  the  virgin  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  exhausted  and  yields  fell  off.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  on  land  not  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  belt.  In  some  years  winter  killing  was 
severe.  Beginning  in  1846  and  for  a  period  of 
about  15  years,  the  Hessian  fly  worked  havoc 
in  many  fields.  Wheat  midge  and  weevil  also 
appeared.  Some  years  the  losses  were  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  15  millions  of  dollars. 

Later  Varieties 


Ways  of  protecting  against  some  of  these 
insect  enemies  were  eventually  developed. 
Late  sowing  aided  in  Hessian  fly  control  and 
some  varieties  were  found  to  be  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  midge  and  weevil.  In  the  period 
1860  to  1900,  many  new  named  varieties  ap¬ 
peared.  Of  these,  the  White  Clawson,  Gold 
Coin  and  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  were  to  hold 
premier  place.  All  these  were  white  kernelled, 
beardless  types  and  all  were  derived  by 


selection  from  older  sorts  then  in  cultivation. 

In  the  late  nineties  and  early  in  the  present 
century,  notable  new  contributions  were  made. 
The  effort  was  directed  to  the  production  by 
breeding  of  new  varieties  higher  in  yield  and 
more  resistant  to  disease  and  insects.  Cross 
breeding  followed  by  selection  was  the  method 
used.  A.  N.  Jones  of  LeRoy,  Genesee  County, 
bred  and  introduced  more  than  20  new  named 
sorts  in  the  period  1883  to  1908.  Of  these, 
seven  were  white  and  13  red  kernelled 
wheats.  E.  S.  Carman,  at  that  time  Editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  was  another  pro¬ 
lific  wheat  breeder.  He  used  methods  similar 
to  those  of  Mr.  Jones  and  introduced  11  new 
sorts,  of  which  a  wheat-rye  hybrid  named 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  6,  and  his  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  57  became  best  known. 

For  some  not  well  known  reason  the  terri¬ 
tory  best  adapted  to  soft  white  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  an  area  which  includes  parts 
of  Western  New  York,  much  of  Michigan,  a 
bit  of  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  neighboring 
Canadian  province  of  Ontario.  The  white  va¬ 
rieties  here  grown  yield  flour  of  superior 
pastry  quality  and  most  of  the  mills  in  this 
territory  are  geared  to  produce  this  kind  of 
product.  Furthermore,  much  white  wheat  is 
used  in  the  making  of  shredded  wheat  and 
whole  wheat  products.  Red  berried  sorts  are 
not  acceptable  for  this  purpose. 

Until  well  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
little  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
standardize  and  purify  varieties.  Most  grow¬ 
ers’  fields  were  rather  sorry  mixtures  of  red 
and  white  sorts.  To  remedy  this,  the  Hickox 
Rumsey  Company  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  about 
1912,  distributed  to  farmers  a  purified  strain 
of  the  old  Gold  Coin  variety.  This  they  named 
Junior  No.  6.  Like  its  Gold  Coin  parent,  it 
was  a  high  quality  white  wheat  but  very 
susceptible  to  injury  by  Hessian  fly.  In  1920, 
Honor,  a  pure  line  selection  from  Dawson’s 
Golden  Chaff,  was  introduced  by  the  Cornell 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Its  weak¬ 
ness  was  its  high  susceptibility  to  loose  smut. 
Though  two  other  new  red  varieties,  Forward 
and  Valprize,  were  introduced  by  Cornell,  the 
white  sorts  despite  their  drawbacks  prevailed. 

Yorkwin  Enters  the  Picture 

In  1935  the  variety  Yorkwin  entered  the 
picture.  It  was  a  crossbred  white,  beardless 
sort  produced  by  the  Cornell  Station.  From 
the  start  it  was  a  winner.  Within  five  years 
after  its  introduction,  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  State’s  wheat  acreage  was  sown  to  this 
variety,  and  this  percentage  was  probably 
doubled  by  1943.  Yorkwin  gave  yields  which 
amazed  old  time  wheat  growers.  Its  handsome 
white  kernels,  fine  flour  quality  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  ability  to  yield,  soon  made  it  the 
popular  favorite,  a  sort  of  an  answer  to  the 
wheat  grower’s  prayer.  In  1942  still  another 
white  crossbred  sort,  Cornell  No.  595,  was 
introduced.  In  yield  and  flour  quality,  it  equals 
Yorkwin  but  surpasses  it  somewhat  in  straw 
stiffness  and  in  resistance  to  loose  smut. 

Many  poultrymen  like  to  grow  some  feed 
wheat  for  their  birds.  The  opinion  is  rather 
widely  held  among  them  that  because  red 
sorts  generally  have  a  somewhat  higher  pro¬ 
tein  content,  they  are  better  for  this  purpose 
than  white  varieties.  As  a  concession  to  this 
implied  demand,  the  Cornell  Station  distri¬ 
buted  Nured  in  1941.  This  is  another  crossbred 


Spring  Wheat 

All  mention  thus  far  made  has  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  Fall  rather  than  Spring  sown  varie¬ 
ties.  Spring  wheat  culture  in  New  York  never 
became  important  except  in  certain  years  or 
in  areas  where  climatic  conditions  prevented 
sucessful  growing  of  Winter  sorts.  The  census 
of  1909  reported  3,307  acres  of  Spring  wheat 
as  compared  with  285,823  of  Winter,  and  30 
years  later  the  corresponding  figures  were 
4,358  and  266,037  acres.  Though  there  are 
several  reasons  why  Spring  wheat  always  re¬ 
mained  a  minor  crop,  the  most  telling  one 
was  that  unless  the  seed  is  sown  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  yields  are  always  low.  It  is 
likely  that  many  farmers  will  try  to  grow 
Spring  wheat  this  coming  season  on  land  they 
intended  to  sow  to  a  Winter  variety  last  Fall, 
but  could  not  because  of  unfavorable  weather. 
They  risk  failure  unless  the  seed  is  sown  in 
fairly  early  April.  If  it  cannot  be  sown  then, 
oats  or  barley  are  better  bets. 

Acreage  Yields 

Acre  yields  of  wheat  in  New  York  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  United  States.  The 
State  average  has  been  higher  for  the  past 
10  years  than  in  any  other  decade  of  which 
records  have  been  kept.  Many  factors  have 
contributed  to  this.  Seasons  during  the  period 
were  generally  favorable,  seed  of  better 
adapted  varieties  was  used  and  disease  control 
measures  were  more  widely  practiced.  The 
distribution  and  use  of  certified  seed  played 
a  not  unimportant  part  in  improving  the 
milling  quality  by  getting  rid  of  corn  cockle 
and  chess.  Seeds  of  these  vile  weeds  were  so 
abundant  that  dockage  on  mill  delivered 
wheat  prior  to  the  advent  of  certified  seed 
sometimes  amounted  to  20  per  cent  or  more. 
By  eliminating  stinking  smut,  seed  disinfec¬ 
tants  prevented  huge  losses  not  only  in  yield 
but  in  the  amount  of  mill  rejected  wheat. 

Thirty  years  of  observation  and  of  fairly 
close  contact  with  wheat  growers  in  New 
York  State  may  qualify  the  writer  to  make 
some  suggestions.  I  think  all  who  have  tried 
to  grow  the  crop  will  agree  that  satisfactory 
yields  are  obtained  only  on  fertile,  well 
drained  and  reasonably  sweet  soil.  With  this 
as  a  basis,  my  observations  are  that: 

Yields  are  usually  better  in  fields  sown 
by  or  before  the  middle  of  September.  The 
so-called  “fly  free  date”  may  be  disregarded 
if  the  best  adapted  varieties  are  used. 

Where  the  seed  has  been  treated  with  an 
organic  mercury  dust,  losses  from  stinking 
smut  have  been  negligible. 

Much  seed  wheat  is  wasted  by  overplanting. 
Sown  early  and  on  fertile  soil,  the  recom¬ 
mended  sorts  stool  heavily  if  given  room. 
Under  such  conditions,  one  and  a  half  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre  are  plenty.  With  seven  inch 
drills,  this  rate  provides  a  little  more  than  one 
kernel  for  every  inch  of  row.  On  thinner  soils 
or  if  sown  late,  somewhat  heavier  rates  will 
probably  pay.  Yields  of  60  bushels  per  acre 
have  been  observed  on  farms  where  the  acre 
rate  of  sowing  did  not  exceed  five  pecks. 

Three  centuries  have  passed  now  since 
Dutch  farmers  first  grew  the  crop  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Speculation  about  the  future  is 
of  course  idle.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  alto¬ 
gether  likely  that  continuation  of  cooperative 
effort  by  breeders,  growers  and  consumers 
will  maintain  and  still  further  enhance  the 
present  high  reputation  of  wheat  grown  in 
the  Empire  State. 


Left:  Harvesting  a  field  of  Yorkwin  wheat  the  modern  way  on  the  farm  of  K.  C.  Livermore,  near  Rochester  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Most  of  the  wheat  d^oum 
in  Western  New  York  is  now  harvested  with  combines.  Right :  A  35  acre  field  of  Yorkwin  wheat  on  John  Corby’s  farm,  near  Lima  m  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

This  piece  yielded  52  bushels  per  acre. 
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Blueberry  Growing 

By  George  L.  Slate 

HE  improved  high  bush  blueberry  is  the 
most  recent  addition  to  our  cultivated 
fruits.  Prospective  commercial  growers  and 
home  gardeners  are  showing  much  interest  in 
this  new  crop,  and  are  setting  all  the  avail¬ 
able  plants  as  fast  as  they  are  produced  by 
the*  nurseries.  This  comparatively  new  in¬ 
dustry  started  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  first 
commercial  shipments  of  fruit  being  made 
in  1916.  More  recently,  extensive  plantings 
have  been  made  in  Michigan  and  North 
Carolina.  Elsewhere  the  plantings  are 

scattered,  but  the  present  interest  indicates 
that  commercial  plantings  may  be  expected 
where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  suitable. 

Blueberries  offer  many  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  grower.  The  berries 
are  a  delicious  fruit  and  popular 
for  dessert,  pies,  muffins  and 
puddings.  They  are  well  adapted 
to  canning  and  freezing.  The 
bushes  are  long-lived  and  reliable 
croppers.  They  are  adapted  to 
soils  not  suitable  for  many  crops, 
but  this  special  requirement 
limits  their  culture  to  these  areas. 

The  berries  ship  and  handle  well 
and  need  not  be  picked  more  often 
than  once  a  week,  in  which  re¬ 
spect  they  have  the  advantage 
over  the  highly  perishable  rasp¬ 
berries  and  strawberries.  Prices, 
too,  have  been  high  and  the  large 
size  of  the  domestic  berries  makes 
them  sell  readily  in  competition 
with  the  wild  berries.  The  principal  draw¬ 
back  to  their  culture  is  the  high  price  of  the 
plants  which  may  run  up  to  $500  an  acre 
with  the  best  varieties.  This  is  not  as  bad  as 
it  seems  as  the  bushes  will  last  a  lifetime,  if 
well  managed  and  grown  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Site  and  Soils 

Blueberries  grow  naturally  on  sloping  up¬ 
land  areas,  as  well  as  in  low  swampy  places 
that  are  subject  to  late  Spring  frosts.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  more  tolerant  of  frost 
than  those  of  the  other  fruits  blooming  as 
late  as  the  blueberries,  but  one  should  not 
depend  too  much  on  this  frost  resistance 
when  selecting  a  site,  because  in  frost  pockets 
crops  will  sometimes  be  lost.  If  sloping  land 
is  not  available,  the  site  should  at  least  be 
open  and  airy.  Good  air  circulation  is  also 
important  in  reducing  losses  from  the  fungus 
disease,  mummy  berry,  which  is 
more  serious  where  moisture  re¬ 
mains  long  on  the  foliage. 

The  soil  requirements  of  the 
blueberry  are  specialized  and 
different  from  those  of  the  other 
fruits  and  most  crop  plants.  Wild 
blueberries  grow  on  acid  soils,  and 
in  cultivated  plantings  it  is  dlso 
esssential  that  the  soil  be  acid.  It 
has  been  determined  experi¬ 
mentally  in  Michigan  that  that 
optimum  acidity  ranges  from  a 
pH  of  4.0  to  5.1.  In  neutral  or 
alkaline  soils  the  plants  make  poor 
growth  and  eventually  die.  Where 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  is  not 
known,  it  should  be  tested.  State 
Experiment  Stations  and  Exten¬ 
sion  Services  will  make  these 
tests  and  advise  the  prospective 
planter  as  to  the  soil’s  suitability 
for  blueberries.  If  commercial 
plantings  of  considerable  size  are  to  be  made, 
one  should  be  certain  that  the  soil  is  suitable 
before  making  any  substantial  investment  in 
plants.  The  presence  of  wild  blueberries  is 
an  indication  that  the  soil  is  sufficiently  acid 
for  blueberries. 

The  soil  should  be  sandy  in  texture  and  well 
supplied  with  organic  matter.  In  some  areas 
the  organic  matter  in  blueberry  soils  is  of  a 
peaty  nature.  The  home  gardener  can  supply 
this  by  spading  in  liberal  amounts  of  acid 
peat.  Although  blueberries  often  grow  in 
swampy  places,  the  roots  are  on  hummocks 
that  are  not  submerged  during  the  growing 
season.  The  optimum  water  table  is  from  14 
to  22  inches  below  the  surface  while  the  plant 


is  in  active  growth.  Flooding  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  period  is  not  injurious.  The  plants  will 
grow  vigorously  and  produce  satisfactory 
crops  on  rather  dry  sites  if  the  soil  is  w’ell 
mulched  to  prevent  moisture  loss  through 
evaporation  from  the  surface.  For  several 
years  the  writer  has  observed  the  growth  of 
nearly  100  plants  on  a  dry  sandy  knoll  with 
the  water  table  many  feet  below  the  surface. 
Half  of  the  plants  were  mulched  with  saw¬ 
dust  and  grew  very  well;  the  other  half  were 
clean  cultivated  and  never  made  satisfactory 
growth.  Many  died  and  were  replaced  until 
finally  one  very  hot  dry  Summer  killed  them 
all.  The  mulched  plants  all  survived  and 
fruited  heavily  each  year.  If  mulching  ma¬ 
terials  are  available,  it  is  possible  to  grow 
blueberries  successfully  on  soils  that  are 


otherwise  too  dry  for  clean  cultivation. 

Blueberry  Varieties 

Through  the  efforts  of  plant  breeders  the 
modern  blueberry  has  come  a  long  way  from 
its  wild  ancestor.  About  30  varieties  have  been 
named,  but  many  of  the  older  sorts  have  been 
superseded  by  the  newer  varieties  although 
they  are  still  being  sold  by  some  nurseries. 
The  later  ripening  varieties  are  preferable  in 
the  North,  in  order  to  avoid  competition  with 
early  fruit  from  areas  in  the  South.  For  those 
with  roadside  stands  or  nearby  outlets,  both 
early  and  late  sorts  should  be  grown  to  have 
fruit  as  long  as  possible.  The  Jersey  is  one 
of  the  best  late  sorts  and  may  be  considered 
standard.  A  promising  new  variety  is  Pem¬ 
berton.  The  bush  is  very  vigorous  and  bears 
very  large  high  quality  berries.  The  scar,  or 
point  of  attachment  of  the  berry  to  the  stem 
tends  to  tear  when  the  berry  is  picked,  thus 


impairing  its  keeping  quality,  especially  in 
wet  weather.  Other  recent  varieties  that 
promise  well  are  Burlington,  Atlantic,  and 
Dixi.  Stanley  is  of  highest  quality,  but  the 
berries  are  often  too  small  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  picking  season.  Early  varieties 
are  June  and  Weymouth. 

Not  all  authorities  agree  as  to  the  need  for 
cross  pollination,  but  even  though  self  pollin¬ 
ation  will  produce  a  crop,  there  is  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  berries  from  cross  pollinated 
flowers  will  be  considerably  larger.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  advisable  to  plant  more  than  one  variety. 

Planting  and  Care 

Blueberries  are  usually  set  in  the  Spring. 


Two-year  plants  are  best  for  general  planting. 
Older  plants  are  satisfactory  but  too  expen¬ 
sive.  Rooted  cuttings  are  less  expensive,  but 
too  small  for  field  planting.  They  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  lined  out  in  the  nursery  for  a  year 
and  set  in  the  field  a  year  later.  Plants  are 
best  purchased  from  growers  who  specialize 
in  blueberry  propagation.  The  soil  is  fitted  as 
for  other  small  fruits,  a  good  job  being  as 
essential  as  with  any  crop.  The  rows  should 
be  from  eight  to  10  feet  apart  with  the  plants 
four  to  five  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Vigorous 
varieties  like  Jersey  and  Pemberton  need  the 
wider  spacing.  In  the  home  garden  the 
narower  spacing  is  sufficient. 

Mulching  is  the  ideal  method  of  soil 
management  if  a  suitable  material  is  available 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Sawdust  is  very  effective 
if  it  can  be  had.  Marsh  hay  and 
straws  are  also  good.  Legumes 
should  be  avoided,  because  their 
use  will  cause  the  blueberry 
foliage  to  turn  yellow.  Just  why 
this  occurs  is  not  known,  although 
it  may  be  due  to  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  Those  who  must  cultivate  to 
control  weeds  should  remember 
that  blueberries  are  very  shallow- 
rooted  and  that  deep  cultivation 
will  most  certainly  destroy  many 
roots  and  seriously  injure  the 
plants. 

Fertilizing  and  Pruning 

The  plants  should  not  be  fertil¬ 
ized  the  first  year,  but  thereafter 
fertilizers  may  be  used  regularly. 
Considerable  judgment  is  neces¬ 
sary  since  soils  vary  greatly  and  recommen¬ 
dations  covering  all  conditions  are  not  possi¬ 
ble.  In  Michigan,  good  results  have  been 
obtained  from  335  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
5-10-12  formula,  made  up  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  superphosphate  and  sulfate  of 
potash.  On  very  acid  soils,  nitrate  of  soda 
may  be  substituted  for  the  sulfate  of  ammonia. 
On  soils  not  very  acid,  the  latter  material  is 
preferable  as  it  tends  to  make  the  soil  more 
acid.  Another  formula  for  the  bearing  plan¬ 
tation  is  150  to  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  its  equivalent  in  sulfate  of  ammonia  or 
ammonium  nitrate  and  300  to  400  pounds  of 
superphosphate  to  the  acre.  Where  mulching 
is  practiced,  especially  with  sawdust,  the 
nitrogen  carrier  should  be  doubled  for  the  first 
few  years  until  a  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants  indicates  that  it  may  be  reduced. 

The  berries  are  borne  on  wood  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  season’s  growth.  The  most  vigorous  wood 
produces  the  largest  berries. 
Pruning  is  one  way  of  stimulating 
a  vigorous  new  wood  growth. 
Blueberries  tend  to  overbear,  and 
unless  the  crop,  is  reduced  by 
pruning  the  fruit  will  be  smail 
and  too  little  wood  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  next  year’s  crop.  The 
tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to 
prune  severely  to  obtain  the  large 
sized  berries  for  which  the  cul¬ 
tivated  varieties  are  noted.  Re¬ 
cent  experimental  work  has  shown 
that  lighter  pruning  results  in 
substantially  larger  crops  al¬ 
though  the  berries  are  smaller. 

During  the  first  three  years 
little  or  no  pruning  is  necessary. 
Thereafter,  regular  annual  prun¬ 
ing  should  be  the  rule.  In  pruning, 
the  dead  and  broken  branches 
and  any  near  the  ground  are  re¬ 
moved.  Usually  one  or  two  old 
canes  from  each  individual  plant  should  be 
taken  out  each  year,  especially  if  the  bush  is 
becoming  dense.  The  new  shoots  from  the 
base  should  be  thinned,  leaving  only  the 
stronger  and  keeping  in  mind  that  these  are 
to  replace  the  older  canes  as  they  are  removed 
in  future  years.  The  fruiting  laterals  may 
be  thinned  moderately  if  the  bush  appears 
crowded,  and  previous  observation  indicates 
that  the  plants  are  overbearing.  Home 
owners  who  want  the  utmost  in  berry  size 
will  want  to  thin  more  severely  and  cut 
back  the  laterals  to  three  to  five  buds. 
The  work  may  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  dormant  period. 


The  beneficial  effects  of  proper  mulching  are  graphically  shown  by  these  ad¬ 
jacent  plantings  made  at  the  Geneva  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station.  The  plants  on 
the  left  were  mulched  with  sawdust,  while  those  on  the  right  were  not  mulched, 
and  they  all  died  except  two  small  bushes. 


These  vigorous  groiving  and  high  yielding  blueberry  bushes  have  been  heavily 
mulched  with  sawdust  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches  for  the  past  10  years  on  the 
farm  of  Bernard  Dirksin,  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts. 
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NEW  YORK 
STATE  TESTS 

Lowe  Improved 


ENSILAGE  HYBRID 

Beats  all  others  in  Short  Season, 
Medium  Season  and  Full  Season  A  reas 


Officially  compared  by  County  Agents  in 
57  ptots  in  27  counties  in  New  York  Stote 
—in  direct  comparison  with  all  other  pop¬ 
ular  hybrids — Lowe  Improved  “Moo-Mix'* 

Ensilage  Hybrid  out-performed  the  next 
best  hybrids  by  more  than  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  choices.  “Moo-Mix”  is  a  blend  of 
Lowe  Improved  Hybrids  scientifically  se¬ 
lected  to  assure  plenty  of  nearly  mature 
ear's  and  plenty  of  green  foliage  at  silo-filling  time.  It 
actually  gives  mere  tons  per  acre  of  richest  corn  silage. 
High  or  low  altitude,  north  or  south,  there’s  a  grand 
champion  “Moo-Mix”  variety  [ust  right  for  your  farm. 
Don't  delay— order  your  Lowe  Seed  Corn  today! 

FREE  CIRCULAR!  Write  Nearest  Distributor 


iowe  St«d 
Company 


Aroma  Park, 
Illinois 


bbids 


“LOWE  is  the  LEADER  in  Hybrid  Corn  Improvement 
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Hardy  Northern  Home  Grown 

STATE  INSPECTED 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


23  Varieties;  Spring  and  Everbearing. 
“The  best  Plants  Money  Can  Buy” 

JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS,  NURSERIES 


NIILLBURY,  MASS. 


FREE  CIRCULAR 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants,  Varieties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe  and 
Pritchard,  $2.00-1000.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 
Varieties:  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  $1.50-1000.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  $4.00-1000,  or  65c- 100.  Hungarian 
Hot  Wax.  same  price.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
$1.50-1000.  27  years  growing  and  shipping 

Better  Plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  BIST  ON  BEQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


GERANIUMS  S/“...s‘r.K 

will  brighten  up  your  home  wonderfully  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Postpaid  $1.75.  Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box 
of  these  plants,  and  you  will  want  them  every  year. 

BUCKLEY  GERANIUM  CO.,  Springfield,  Illinois 


ALFALFA,  LADINO  CLOVER,  ALSIKE,  SWEET 
CLOVER,  BROME  GRASS,  TIMOTHY,  CERTIFIED 
LINCOLN  SOY  BEANS,  VICLAND  SEED  OATS, 
HYBRID  CORN.  Premium  quality  seed  —  specially 
cleaned  to  eliminate  weeds  and  impurities.  Clover 
supplies  exhausted  and  Alfalfa  being  rapidly  used  up. 
Buy  direct  from  Northwestern  Ohio's  Leading 
Producing  Section  Seed  Market. 

FAGLEY  SEED  C0-,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Mature  an  early  crop,  set 
our  hardened  outdoor  grown  plants.  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants  now  ready.  Booking  Tomato,  sweetpotato, 
pepper,  cauliflower  and  other  plants  for  shipment  in 
April,  May  &  June.  Write,  or  Wire  for_  special 
prices  on  early  booked  orders.  Our  35  years 

experience  is  at  your  service.  . 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

3LU£  SPRUCC 

3  year  old  healthy  trees,  sturdy  2  to  6*2  , 
in.  size,  6ent  POSTPAID,  at  planting 
time,  50  for  $2-00-  Folder  on  Forest, 
MIICCCD  Xmas  Trees,  ornamentals.  FREE. 

mUjoLK  forests,  lnc.,  Indiana,  pa. 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 

SEEDS  -  PLANTS  -  TREES 

lUUSTHATED  CATALOGUE  FKEB 
TOBPS  TREERY — N/AGARA-ON-THf-tAKf,  CANADA 


adapted. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need,  Soil,  Location ,  Climate 

it  varieties  Blaeberries  uomurMMm 

’Our  1946  Berry  Book  lists  the 
{varieties  you  need  for  highest  berry 
'production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  in¬ 
formation  on  areas  to  which  best 
Write  Today  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  Free 


RAYNER  BROS. .  5-R  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRIES 

n«V  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

iX  X  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Md. 


^rSfuSTRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Earner  s  New 
,  Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Inlor- 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
1  berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It  e 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

^Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  fi^e 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1946 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True-to-Name 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar- 

j!UH.d  SHIVERS,  Box  R-46,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Corsican .  $3.00  per 
100;  200  for  $5.00:  500  for  $8.50;  1000  for  $15.00. 
Mastodon,  Gem,  Minn.  1166,  Brunes  Marvel,  Ever- 
bearing  $4.00  per  100;  500  for  $15.00,  1000  for  $27.00* 
CATALOG  FREE 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


- STRAWBERRY  AND  RASBERRY  PLANTS—— 

Premier,  Catskill,  Pathfinder  Howard  17,  Scarlet 
Beauty,  Robinson  Strawberry  25 -$1.25;  50-$2.00,  100- 
$3.50;  200-$6.25.  Also  Taylor  and  Tahoma  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  25  for  $3.50;  100-$ 1 2.00.  Shipment  prepaid.  State 
inspected.  Folder  free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  R-3,  Bradford,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  prompt  shipment.  Premier, 
Catskill,  Senator  Dunlap,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Robin¬ 
son,  Pathfinder,  Aberdeen.  50,  ®3-?S’ 

300,  $8.00.  Postage  Paid.  PREMIER,  CATSKILL,  500, 
$9  50-  1.000,  $16.00  F.O.B.  Everbearing  varieties. 

Mastodon,  GemT  25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.75;  100,  $5.00; 

Postage  Paid.  Figure  each  variety  separate 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEVIEW  I,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Snaekle  a  great  new  berry  introduced  by  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station.  $3.00-100  postpaid;  $16.00-1000; 
500»-$75.00;  10,000-$I40.00  express  collect. 

Roland  Felton,  Marlkress  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


FRESH  DUG!  Certified  Strawberry  Plants.  Write 
tor  Prices  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  Successor  to 

R.  F.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36,  MAPLEVIEW,  N.  Y. 


The  Gladiolus 

No  other  flower  that  can  be  grown 
in  our  Northern  gardens  can  compete 
or  compare  with  the  Gladiolus,  in  its 
utility,  its  long  season  of  bloom,  its 
varied  forms  and  sizes  and  in  its  range 
of  color  and  color  combinations. 

Gladioli  are  very  easily  grown.  They 
require  about  the  same  amount  of 
labor  as  potatoes  or  other  root  crops. 
The  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the 
Spring  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  after  danger  of  freezing  is  past, 
but  nothing  is  gained  by  planting  be¬ 
fore  the  soil  is  warm.  Bulbs  set  out 
at  the  time  that  sweet  corn,  string 
beans  or  potatoes  are  planted,  will 
sprout  sooner  and  flower  just  as  early 
as  those  planted  when  the  soil  and 
weather  are  colder.  With  hoe  or 
garden  tool,  open  a  narrow  trench 
about  six  inches  deep  and  plant  the 
bulbs,  single  file,  in  an  upright  position 
from  three  to  six  inches  apart,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  of  the  bulb.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  proper  depth,  the  old 
gardener’s  rule  of  about  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  seed  holds  true. 
Large  bulbs  of  one  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter  are  set  at  the  six  inch 
depth,  and  the  smaller  ones  then 
properly  placed  by  moving  back  some 
of  the  soil  that  was  thrown  out  of  the 
trench  until  the  desired  depth  is  ob¬ 
tained.  In  very  heavy  soils,  such  as 
some  types  of  clay,  the  large  bulbs 
need  not  be  planted  so  deeply.  Four 
inches  would  be  sufficient.  If  especially 
large  and  showy  blooms  are  desired, 
the  bulbs  should,  be  planted  from  eight 
to  12  inches  apart  in  the  trench.  They 
should  he  fertilized  heavily  and 
watered  frequently,  but  one  should  be 
prepared  to  throw  the  forced  bulbs 
away  as  worn  out  and  useless  for 
future  planting. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  requirement,  the 
Gladiolus  is  not  fussy.  Any  soil  that 
will  grow  garden  produce  or  other 
flowers  is  suitable.  If  animal  fertilizers 
are  used  on  the  garden,  see  that  none 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  bulbs. 
If  chemical  or  commercial  fertilizers 
are  used,  the  all-purpose  formula  such 
as  4-8-7  is  sufficient.  A  potato  fertilizer, 
5-10-10  or  5-10-5,  is  especially  good. 
These,  also,  should  never  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  bulbs.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  use  the  commercial 
fertilizers  is  by  side  dressing,  or  apply¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  in  a  narrow  band 
alongside  of  the  row,  about  six  inches 
away  from  the  plants  and  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  handful  to  every  six  feet 
of  row.  This  application  should  be 
made  only  after  the  soil  has  been  re¬ 
cently  soaked  by  rain  or  hose.  After 
applying,  dig  the  fertilizer  into  the  soil 
with  the  hand  hoe  or  garden  tools. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  will 
depend  on  the  type  of  cultivating  tools 
used,  but  should  never  be  less  than 
18  inches.  If  space  is  available,  it  is 
better  to  have  the  rows  as  much  as  30 
inches  apart.  Cultivate  thoroughly,  as 
you  would  for  other  garden  crops,  to 
keep  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds. 
Do  not  dig  too  deeply,  as  the  fine  feed¬ 
ing  roots  of  the  Gladiolus  extend  out 
from  the  trench  often  as  much  as  18 
inches  and  come  within  two  inches  of 
the  surface.  Cultivation  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  even  after  the  flowers  have  been 
cut  to  assist  the  plant  in  forming 
plump  new  bulbs  for  next  season’s 
planting. 

After  the  first  frost,  or  as  soon  in 
the  Fall  as  the  Gladiolus  foliage  begins 
to  turn  brown,  the  bulbs  should  be 
dug.  A  spading  fork  can  be  used  to 
loosen  the  soil  along  each  side  of  the 
row.  The  bulbs  can  then  be  lifted  easily 
by  the  tops  and  taken  to  nearby 
shallow  trays  or  boxes,  where,  with 
garden  or  pruning  shears,  the  tops  can 
be  removed  from  the  bulbs.  Tops 
should  be  cut  from  the  bulb  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  bulb  and  the  trays 
of  bulbs  with  their  adhering  roots  and 
bulblets  taken  to  some  airy  location, 
out  of  the  full  sun  and  secure  from 
frost,  to  dry  for  several  weeks.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  the  bulbs  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  may  now  be 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  Winter  stor¬ 
age.  At  this  time  the  old  bulb  and  roots 
separate  easily  from  the  new  bulb  and 
the  bulblets  clustered  around  the  new 
bulb  may  be  shaken  off,  screened  from 
soil  and  other  debris  and  saved  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  of  bulbs  after  they 
have  been  grown  to  full  blooming  sized 
bulbs.  Bulbs  should  be  stored  during 
the  Winter  in  open  boxes  in  a  cool 
dry  part  of  the  basement  but  bulblets 
often  germinate  better  if  stored  in  a 
damp  place  or  in  slightly  moist  sand 
or  sawdust.  They  should  not.  be  wet, 
however,  and  should  be  inspected 
several  times  during  the  storage  period 
to  see  that  they  are  not  becoming 
moldy  or  dried  out.  In  the  Spring  the 
bulblets  can  be  sown  like  peas  in 
shallow  trenches  or  strewn  along  at 
the  end  of  the  trench  where  the  larger 
bulbs  have  been  planted. 

When  cutting  the  blooms,  as  many 
leaves  as  possible  should  be  left  on 
the  plant  to  mature  the  new  bulb,  for, 
unlike  annuals,  seeds  of  which  must 
be  purchased  each  year,  Glads  perpet¬ 
uate  themselves  and  multiply  by 
division  of  the  old  bulb  and  by  clusters 
of  bulblets  surrounding  each  new  bulb. 
Saved  and  planted  with  the  bulbs,  these 
bulblets  will  become  blooming  size 
bulbs,  of  the  same  variety  as  the 
parent  bulbs,  in  from  one  to  two  years. 
With  the  exception  of  the  rare  sport  or 
mutation,  all  new  varieties  are  pro- 


THE  VICTORY  GARDEN 
WEEDER 

A  precision  tool,  for  the  garden, 
finishes  the  strip  the  hoe  leaves, 
eliminates  all  hand  weeding.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  removing  paint  and  wall- 
paper.  Keep  sharp  with  fine  file. 

Price  SO  Cents  Postpaid. 

HORACE  B.  HUNT 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


HIGH  GLOSS 
PROTECTIVE  PAINT 

PHILCOTE  provides  lofig-lasting  surface  protection 
for  houses,  barns  and  outbuildings.  Specially  pro¬ 
cessed  to  stand  up  longer  under  the  most  grueling 
weather  conditions,  it  has  remarkable  resistance  to 
rain,  sleet,  frost  and  blistering  sun.  Philcote  Paint 
is  also  ideal  as  a  wear-resistant  finish  for  farm 
machinery,  pumps,  etc.  Available  in  5-gal.  cans  at 
$1.95  per  gal.  and  in  55-gal.  drums  at  $1.75  per  gai. 
Discount  10%  on  lots  of  500  gal.  or  more.  Prices 
F.  O.  B.  Factory,  Norristown,  Pa. 

PH II  rOTF  Inr  3701  N-  Broad  st- 

rrllLLUlL,  lnc.  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH 


MAKE  A  MOORED  DUO 


In  one  day — size  24x36 

with  the  JACKSON  automatic 
Rug  shuttle.  This  shuttle  is 
the  one  used  by  the  Smoky 
Mountain  folk  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Yankees.  Prewar  stock  — 
limited  quantity.  Uses  old 
clothes  cut  into  strips,  wool, 
yam,  rayon  hose  etc.  Child 
lean  operate  it  successfully. 
Price  $1.00  complete  with  in¬ 
structions.  GUARANTEED.  Send  cash  or  moBey  or¬ 
ders.  Burlap  patterns  now  available. 

H.  H  JACKSON 

Dept.  A3,  Box  100  Inwood  Station,  N.Y.C.  34,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  About  500  Window  Sash 

Complete  frame  and  glass:  can  be  used  for  storm  or 
hot  houses.  Sizes  30x30,  28x30,  26x26.  75  cents  each. 
Quentin  Hardware,  3522  Quentin  Rd„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Cultivated  Blueberries 

One  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  gross  from  raising 
Cultivated  Blueberries.  Big  demand.  Small  lots 
for  Home  Gardens  produce  plentiful  supply.  One 
year  old,  $3.50-do'z. ;  $22.00-100.  Two  years  8 
to  10  inches,  $8.00-doz. ;  $50.00-100.  Two  years 
10  to  16  inches,  $l2.00-doz.;  $80.00-100.  New 

Jersey,  the  Home  of  Cultivated  Blueberries. 
Have  large  stock.  Compare  our  prices. 

BERRY  PLANTS— GARDEN  ROOTS 

Red  Raspberry,  $8.00-100.  Thornless  Boysen- 
berry,  $8.00-100.  Eldorado  Blackberry,  $4.00-100. 
Lucretia  Dewberry, $4. 00- 100.  Potted  Strawberry, 
$9.00-100.  Field  Strawberry,  $3.00-100.  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus  roots.  New  Jersey  grown,  2  years. 
$2.50-100;  $16.00-1000.  Whole  Victoria  Rhubarb 
roots,  $l.50-doz. ;  $5.00-100.  Horse  Radish  roots, 
$2.50-100;  $10.00-1000.  Herbs,  as  Mints,  Sage, 
Lavender,  Thyme,  Hops,  Lemon  Balm,  Tarragon, 
etc.  $16.00-100;  $3.00-doZ. 

WARREN  SHINN 

Woodbury  (Root  Specialist)  New  Jersey 


HIGH  BUSH 
BLUEBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
Cultivated  blueberries  of  improved  varieties.  I 
Delicious  fruit,  heavy  bearers.  Ours  the  surest  I 
growing  bushes  in  the  U.  S.  Write  to: 

SUNNY  RIDGE,  435  New  St.,  Swartbmore.  Pa.  | 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY,  $2.75  per  100;  $8.00 
per  500.  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRIES,  $4.00 
per  50;  $7.00  per  100.  Postpaid. 

Hatfield  Plant  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS 

Write  for  FREE  1946  CATALOG 
KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 
31  Maple  Street,  Dantville,  N.  Y. 


A-sparagus  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  2-yr.  roots.  Mary  Washington  rust  re¬ 
sisting  strain,  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $2.50;  100  for 
$4.00,  all  postpaid.  For  larger  quantities  write  — 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT  -  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


Amazing  Silverton  Soiltester  35c,  brings  Garden 
Success.  With  three  25c  plant  hormones,  bargain, 

$1.00  ppd.  Silverton  Laboratories,  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


NEW  VARIETIES  for  northern  gardens.  List  seeds, 
small  fruits.  L.  DOUGHERTY,  Durham,  N.  H. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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MALONEY 


APPLE  TREES 


Supremely  fine  trees!  Symmetrically  branch¬ 
ed;  hardy  Northern  grown,  disease  free, 
with  strong,  heavy  roots.  Write  for  FREE 
Catalog  showing  Summer,  Winter  and 
Autumn  varieties.  Also  other  FRUITS, 
BERRIES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES  PER- 
ENNIALS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
And  you'll  receive  a  FREE  PLANTING 
GUIDE  with  every  order. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

81  Circle  Road.  Oansville,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
roots,  McDonald  red  rhu¬ 
barb,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  (he  center  ol  the  Famous  Fruit  Beit 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  35  Years. 


KEEPS  CROWS 
FROM  LANDING 

Your  field  will  not  be  a  “Landing  Field" 
for  crows,  pigeons,  pheasants,  blackbirds 
and  other  destructive  pests  if  you  treat 
your  seeds  with  NO-CROW  before  planting. 
It  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  too,  preventing 
rot  and  blight. 

Half  Pint  (treats  1  bus.  seed)  60  Ct$. 
Pint  (treats  2  bus.  seed)  $1.00 
Quart  (treats  4  bus.  seed)  $1.75 
Gallon  (treats  16  bus.  seed)  $3.50 
Ask  for  Hammond’s  NO-CROW  at 
your  dealers,  or  write  us. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
546  Ferry  St.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

“A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long.” 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


Golden  Muscat — A  delicious  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  type  grape.  Hardy  in  the  North. 
Easy  to  grow.  Bears  huge  l%-2  lb. 
clusters.  For  complete  information  write 
now  for  free  copy  MILLER'S  GRAPE 
BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE.  It  lists 
25  best  varieties  grapes;  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  bluoberrries. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES.  Boi  R,  Naples. N.Y. 

FOREST  TREES 


We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 

Write  for  complete  catalog. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  INDIANA,  PENNA. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr,  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  each,  $15.50  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Dahlias  —  Extra  Large  Varieties,  named  6  for  $1.20 
prepaid.  PETER  LASCO.  FOREST  CITY,  PA. 


FLAME  30”  x  3”  —2000  . 
KILLS  STALKS-SEEDS-ROOTS 

Endorsed  by  Ayri.  Authority**.  99  other  uses; 
loo;  diamiectiny  torch,  cactus  pear  burner- 
kills  poison  ivy  and  oak;  splits  rocks;  bums 
out  stumps:  heats  era  ter,  lead,  tar.  (sod; 
drys  out  barns  and  coops;  thaws;  heats' 
melts.  Used  indoors  and  outdoors  in  all 
weather.  Bums  only  6%  kerosene.  94% 1 
air.  10  day  money  back  trial  oiler. 
Maul,  ships  at  once.  4  yaL  welded 
lank.  T  hose,  seamless  steslj 
comovable  coil  burner;  yuaran- 
year.  S0&000  in  use.  Send  lor 
FREE  illustrated  bulletin. 

AEROIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


ONLY 


l-d  lor 
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5773  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
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duced  from  the  true  seeds  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  three-sided  pods  enclosed  in 
brown  husks  at  the  bases  of  ripened 
flowers.  Each  seed,  even  those  in  the 
same  pod,  will  produce  a  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  differing  from  each  other 
and  from  the  parent  vdkiety  in  one 
way  or  another.  While  many  of  these 
new  varieties  are  no  better  than  va¬ 
rieties  already  catalogued,  the  chances 
are  good  that  among  a  large  number  of 
seedlings,  some  will  be  found  superior 
and  a  very  few,  outstanding. 

There  are  two  ways  of  securing 
Gladiolus  seeds.  Seeds  can  be  gathered 
that  are  the  result  of  fertilization  by 
bees,  humming  birds  and  wind,  or  seed 
can  be  saved  from  the  result  of  de¬ 
liberately  choosing  the  parent  varieties. 
There  are  possibilities  in  either  way, 
but  the  probabilities  of  securing  a 
greater  percentage  of  improved  new 
varieties  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
latter  method  of  making  planned 
crosses  between  two  varieties  selected 
for  their  vigor,  type,  purity  of  color  or 
for  whatever  combination  is  desired  in 
the  offspring. 

Each  floret  on  the  spike  of  a  Gladi¬ 
olus  is  what  is  known  as  a  perfect 
flower,  that  is,  it  is  both  staminate  and 
pistillate.  To  secure  viable  seeds,  pollen 
from  the  male  or  staminate  part  of 
one  flower  must  be  placed  upon  the 
female  or  pistillate  part  of  another  at 
a  time  when  the  pollen  grains  of  the 
one  are  ripe  and  the  pistil  of  the 
other  is  receptive.  In  the  Gladiolus 
these  parts  are  large,  easily  observable, 
accessible  and  recognizable.  Fertili¬ 
zation  of  the  seed  is  very  easily  effect¬ 
ed.  Pollen  is  ripe  when  it  will  shed 
easily  from  the  anthers  of  the  stamens 
and  the  pistil  is  receptive  when  the 
branching  stigmas  at  its  top  are  open, 
feathery  in  appearance  and  somewhat 
waxy  or  sticky.  After  about  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning  on  a  sunny  day,  the  ripe 
pollen  from  the  anthers  of  a  selected 
pollen  parent  is  applied  to  the  recep¬ 
tive  stigma  of  the  seed  bearing  parent 
by  brushing  the  pollen-laden  anther 
across  the  waxy  stigma.  The  pollen 
should  be  applied  evenly  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  stigma.  A  tag,  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  seed  and  pollen 
parents,  should  be  attached  by  string¬ 
ing  it  loosely  around  the  base  of  the 
flower.  This  record  will  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  oase  the  results  of 
the  cross  are  especially  fortuitous  and 
it  is  desired  to  repeat  the  cross  in 
future  years. 

If  fertilization  has  been  successful, 
the  seed  pods  will  begin  to  form  and 
will  ripen  in  from  four  to  six  weeks 
after  the  cross  was  effected.  The  pods, 
with  their  labels,  should  be  harvested 
just  as  they  begin  to  dry  and  split  open 
and  brought  indoors  to  complete  the 
curing.  After  the  pods  are  thoroughly 
dry,  the  seeds  can  be  removed  and 
placed,  with  their  attendant  labels, 
into  envelopes  or  small  paper  bags  and 
stored  in  a  warm  dry  place  during 
the  Winter.  In  the  Spring,  sow  'the 
seeds  just  as  you  would  sow  carrots, 
beets  or  radishes,  using  pot  labels  to 
designate  the  different  crosses.  The 
soil  around  the  seeds  should  be  kept 
moist  and  while  the  plants  are  very 
small,  some  shading  is  helpful  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  prevent  the 
sun  from  burning  the  tender,  grass¬ 
like  foliage  or  drying  the  soil  too 
deeply.  Seeds  sprout  slowly,  often  tak¬ 
ing  as  many  as  three  weeks  to  appear 
above  the  ground.  After  they  become 
well  established,  they  grow  surpris¬ 
ingly  fast  and  at  digging  time,  when 
the  tops  start  turning  brown,  some 
quite  large  bulbs  will  be  harvested. 
Give  the  same  Winter  care  as  other 
bulbs.  The  following  year,  some  of  the 
largest  will  have  blooms  and  by  the 
third  year,  all  will  have  bloomed. 

Making  planned  crosses  and  grow¬ 
ing  new  varieties  of  Gladiolus  from 
seeds  is  an  exciting  and  often  profit¬ 
able  hobby  pursued  by  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  Glad  growers  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  intriguing 
features  in  the  growing  and  enjoyment 
of  this  universally  loved  flower. 

New  York  George  A.  Webster 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L,  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post .  2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1.50 

Herbs, 

Helen  N.  Webster .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  ^ 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1<3 
Sales  Tax.) 


TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

Dibble’s  famous  “10-day-any-test-or-money- 
back”  guarantee  is  your  protection,  your 
assurance  of  the  BEST  QUALITY  money  can 
buy.  All  hardy,  northern  grown — adapted  to 
YOUR  needs  —  best  for  ANY  weather. 
Order  Today. 

ALFALFA-  CLOVERS— GRASS  SEEDS— OATS 
SOY  BEANS— BARLEY— CORN— POTATOES 

One  Quality  —  the  BEST  possible. 

One  Price  —  the  LOWEST  possible. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM 
RAISE  THEM 

Easy  to  grow 
both  green  and 
Winter  onions 
with  our  choice 
sets.  Seed  grown 
from  selected 
onions.  Write 
for  prices. 

Special  rate  to 
commercial  growers. 

D.  ALBANESE 

Box  131,  Canastota,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Grown  in  Open  Field 

Beady  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Golden  Acre,  Charles¬ 
ton.  Yellows  Resistant  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants  grown  from 
^'Certified  and  treated  seed. 
These  Plants  are  also  sprayed. 
8F  Ask  for  our  cat.  of  Virginia 
Field  Grown  Plants.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 


CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Va. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

The  BEST  place  for  the  BEST  seed  of  Spancross, 
Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  Wilson  and  limited 
amounts  of  Old  Hickory.  Free  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS..  BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  PEAR  &  APPLE 

Standard  grade  of  Peach,  apple,  pear  cherry,  plum 
prune.  Apricot,  Quince,  Nectarine.  FREE — write  for  your 
copy  of  our  new  1946  planting  guide  and  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERY 

115  Main  Street  -  Perry,  Ohio 


Grafted  And  Select  Nut  Trees  —  Tree  Crops 

Just  announcing  that  we  can  supply  grafted 
improved  black  walnut,  English  walnut, 
shagbark  hybreds,  persimmons,  and  honey 
locust  for  cattle  feed.  Select  strains  of 
Chinese  Chestnuts,  Filbert  hybreds,  white, 
burr  and  turkey  oak.  Flowering  berry  bearing  bushes 
for  song  bird  feeding.  Write  for  List. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  Dowoingtown,  Pa. 


Famous  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

I00-$4.00;  Minn.  1166  Everbearing  I00-$5.00:  Premier 
50-51.65;  Latham  Red-raspberry  25-$!. 25.  PLANTS. 
Heavy  Bearing.  Fresh  Dug.  Postpaid. 

HOMER  MAC  DOWELL,  Prop., 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Everbearing  Strawberry  (Berry  Supreme)  a 

Utah  Jap  Gardener’s  Creation,  Greatest  Yielder  of 
all  Strawberries.  We  grow  no  other,  $3.00  per  Hundred; 
One  half  less  per  1000.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (Dorsett  Early) 
and  (Catskill  Midseason)  $8.00  per  1000.  True-to-Name. 
Full  count,  healthy,  fresh  plants. 

GUS  KONSCHAK,  R.  F.  D.  I.  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


50-$3.25;  I00-$5.00.  Shipment  Prepaid. 

WALTER  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD.  MASS 


Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Md.  Golden;  Big  Stem  Jersey;  Little  Stem  Jersey; 
New  Golden;  Porto  Rico;  Hayman  and  Nancy  Hall 

100  postpaid  $1.00;  200-$  1.90.  Tomato  100  for  $1.00 
ready  May  15th.  Cabbage:  Jersey,  Charleston  and  Wake¬ 
field  100-$!. 00;  200-$ 1 .30  ready  now.  Write  for  price 
list.  FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  select  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June  15th.  Prepaid.  300.  $1.10;  500,  $1.25; 
1000,  $2.00;  3000,  $3.50;  6000,  $6.50.  Send  check 
with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 
Austin  Plant  Company,  P.0.  8ox  313,  Austin,  Texas 


GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  Tomato  Plants;  Marglobes 
and  Rutgers  ready  for  express  shipment;  $3.00-1000; 
$2.00-500;  F.  O.  B.  Only  cash  orders  accepted. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE.  GEORGIA 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS;  Nancy  Halls,  Porto 
Bicans.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Strong.  Vigorous 
Plants.  500-$  1.40;  I000-$2.50;  3000-$7.00. 

GUINS  PLANT  FARM.  SHARON,  TENNESSEE 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen. 
Goldenacre,  Ballhead.  Flatduteh  Charleston  and  Jersey 
Wakefield  300-$l.00;  500-$l.75;  I000-$3,00  prepaid 
1000-$2.00.  Express  Collect.  Beady  April  15th.  Prize- 
taker  and  Bermuda  Onions  1000-$3.50  prepaid. 
“TOMATO  PLANTS”  Grown  from  Certified  Seed 

“Rutgers  and  Marglobe”  300-81.25:  500-S2-00:  limn. 


$3.50  prepaid.  1000-82. 50.  Express  Collect  Ready  May 
20th.  Ruby  King  Pepper  100-60c:  Porto  Rico  Potato 
plants  300-JI.25  :  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  prepaid.  Ready 
May  25th  to  30th.  27  years  experience  growing  and 
packing  vegetable  plants.  ‘Not  the  oldest  grower,  but 
one  of  the  best.  This  Spring  Give  Our  Plants  A  Test  " 
L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY.  VIRGINIA 


EARLY  GARDENERS!  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY. 

Use  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce;  also  hardy  Tomatoes.  Broccoli.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Pepper.  Potato,  etc.  Free  1946  Catalogue 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums  Sf8iIMS  til 

$1.00  postpaid.  All  will  bloom 

CEDARLINE  FLOWER  FARM, 


year  after  year. 

SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Certified  Foundation  Katadin  seed  potatoes.  Three 

years  clean.  Crescent  Ridge  Farm,  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 


BUNTINGS 


\ 


DELICIOUS 


Large,  meaty, 
tasty  berries — are 
assured  when  you 
grow  BUNTINGS'  BLUE¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  For  full  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  marketable  varie¬ 
ties,  depend  on  BUNTINGS'  Berry 
Bushes  and  Plants,  Fruit  Trees  and 
Grape  Vines, 

Send  for  BUNTINGS'  big  new 
full  color  catalog  today.  Order 
early. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Box  28  Selbyville,  Delawar^^ 


Over  1200  Acres  under  Cultivation.  Complete  Line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Plants  to  Beautify  and  enrich  your  property. 
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The  Garden  in  April 

April  is  the  busiest  month  of  all  the 
year  for  the  gardener  here  in  the 
Northeast.  On  well  drained  sandy  soil 
in  sheltered  locations,  planting  may 
start  in  March  but  most  of  the  early 
soil  preparations  and  planting  comes 
in  the  first  part  of  April.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  what  to  plant  and 
what  not  to  plant  early.  The  frost- 
hardy  vegetables  and  flowers  nearly  al¬ 
ways  start  better  and  yield  more  when 
planted  just  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  Lettuce,  onions  par¬ 
snips,  peas,  radish  and  spinach,  sweet 
peas,  alyssum,  scabiosa,  candytuft, 
calendula,  cosmos,  larkspur  and  poppies 
all  grow  best  when  planted  early. 
Beets,  broccoli,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  celery  may  be  planted  with 
the  first  sown  crops  and  again  at 
later  intervals  of  a  week  or  two  for 
a  succession. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  plant  too 
much  at  one  time.  Ten  to  20  feet  of 
row  for  each  member  of  the  family  at 
any  one  planting  is  usually  enough. 
Nearly  all  vegetables  are  best  whqp 
picked  in  their  prime.  Broccoli,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce,  and  onions 
should  be  sown  indoors  for  the  first 
crop  but  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  for  the  second  crop.  They  are 
usually  transplanted  but  may  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  be  grown  if  properly 
thinned,  with  the  exception  of  celery, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  so  small  that 
they  need  a  specially  prepared  seed 
bed. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  the 
frost-tender  crops  too  early.  The  plants 
may  be  killed  outright  or  severely 
checked.  Wait  until  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past  and  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry. 
In  this  group  are  cucumbers,  egg 
plant,  lima  beans,  melons,  peppers,  late 
sweet  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  winter  spuash. 

There  is  an  intermediate  group  of 
frost-tender  plants  that  will  usually 
make  a  crop  from  early  sowing.  They 
are  easily  started  again  if  the  fijst 
planting  fails  to  grow  or  is  frosted. 
Bush  beans*  potatoes,  early  sweet  corn 
and  summer  squash  are  well  worth 
taking  a  chance  with.  Potatoes  may  be 
covered  with  soil  if  frost  threatens. 
They  will  usually  grow  again  even  if 
the  tops  are  killed.  The  others  may  be 
planted  in  hills  and  protected  with 
hot  caps,  two  quart  juice  cans  with  tops 
and  bottoms  cut  out,  or  other  home 
made  devices.  A  few  hills  started  early 
will  well  repay  the  extra  trouble.  All 
of  the  vine  crops  as  well  as  sweet  corn 
and  beans  can  be  started  indoors  or 
in  hot  beds  by  planting  in  strawberry 
boxes;  for  which  purpose  a  well  en¬ 
riched  potting  soil  should  be  used. 
Avoid  breaking  the  roots  when  trans¬ 
planting  to  the  open  field.  Start  these 
warm  weather  crops  under  cover  when 
the  hardy  plants  are  sown  outdoors. 

June  is  the  time  when  the  days  are 
longest,  and  many  crops  are  adapted 
to  making  their  best  growth  during  this 
period  of  most  daylight.  By  sowing 
early  in  March  or  April,  long-day 
plants  mature  during  this  period  of 
maximum  sunlight.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  many  crops  grow  better 
in  the  North  than  they  do  farther 
South  and  why  many  cool  weather 
crops  grow  better  in  the  Spring  than 
they  do  in  the  Fall. 

In  this  land  where  we  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  our  educational  facilities, 
many  people  still  believe  in  the  super¬ 
stitious  notion  that  certain  crops  must 
be  planted  in  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  others  in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 
This  has  been  carefully  tested  at  the 
John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution  in 
England,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  time  of  planting  in  relation  of  the 
moon  has  no  measurable  effect.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  crops 
that  are  planted  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  are  the  ones  that  are  planted  in 
the  light  of  the  moon  in  other  places. 
As  Shakespeare  aptly  said,  “The  fault 
...  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves, 
that  we  are  underlings.”  It  is  important 
to  get  the  seeds  planted  and  if  belief 
in  any  effect  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
helps  to  get  the  seeds  in  the  ground, 
then  to  that  extent  at  least  the  idea 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  The  number 
of  good  days  when  it  is  possible  to 
work  in  the  garden  in  the  early  Spring 
is  so  few  that  many  a  garden  is 
worked  and  many  a  seed  is  sown  by 
moonlight. 

Lime  should  be  spread  and  worked 
into  the  soil  preferably  in  the  Fall, 
and  the  same  is  true  for  manure  or 
other  bulky  organic  material.  But  if 
lime  is  needed,  put  it  on  in  the  early 
Spring.  Use  hydrated  or  builders  lime 
as  it  has  an  immediate  effect.  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  should  be  put  on  when  the  seeds 
are  sown  or  shortly  before.  The  simp¬ 
lest  and  generally  the  safest  way  to 
apply  fertilizer  is  to  broadcast  half  of 
the  amount  to  be  used  before  the  soil 
is  turned  over  and  to  spread  the  re¬ 
mainder  on  top  of  the  soil  after  it 
t  has  been  leveled.  Work  it  into  the  top 
three  or  four  inches  with  a  harrow 
or  hoe  and  rake.  A  somewhat  more 
efficient  use  of  fertilizers  is  to  put 
them  in  bands  in  furrows  about  three 
inches  to  one  side  of  the  seeds  or 
plants.  Large  amounts  of  fertilizers 
must  never  come  in  direct  contact 
with  seeds  or  roots  as  they  kill  the 
roots.  When  broadcast,  it  is  better  to 
wait  a  week  or  two  before  sowing 
the  seeds. 


Remarkable  as  a  labor  saver;  even  more  notable  for  the  results 
it  produces.  Crew  rides  in  comfort  —  sets  more  plants  than  sixteen 
hand  workers  and  the  transplants  actually  receive  a  better  start. 
The  NEW  IDEA  Transplanter  handles  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  cab- 
v  bage,  tomatoes,  strawberries  and  all 

similarly  planted  crops.  Praised  by 
\  JL  thousands  of  farmers,  cannery  op- 

( NEW fflFaW  1  \  erators  and  nurserymen. 


The  NEW  IDEA 
Transplanter  can  be 
hauled  by  either 
team  or  tractor.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write 
lor  free  descriptive 
literature. 


Completely  engineered  for  power-age  hauling.  Handier,  nimbler, 
more  quickly  adapted  for  any  style  box,  bed  or  load;  yet  safer, 
stronger  and  more  durable.  Examine  such  features  as  the  oscillat 
ing  auto-steer  front 

axle,  the  patented  <?>/J 

telescoping  reach,  the  «  .  X\  «~; 

competent  roller  bear- 

ings,  the  easily  ad-  ^  '  'KHZ? ||fsj 

justed  bolster  stakes.  <L- 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  ■  jit 

write  for  description.  1^.7/ 


Large  seeds  such  as  corn  and  beans, 
potato  tubers  and  onion  sets  may  be 
placed  in  furrows  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tances  and  the  fertilizer  placed  in  small 
bunches  between  the  seeds  or  sets,  at 
last  two  inches  away.  A  very  good  way 
to  plant  seeds  of  corn,  beans  and  vine 
crops  in  hills  is  to  make  a  hole  about 
six  inches  deep  and  one  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  with  a  stick  and  fill  this  to  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  with  fertilizer. 
Plant  the  seeds  in  a  circle  about  six 
inches  away.  In  this  way,  part  of  the 
fertilizer  is  near  the  surface  where 
the  first  roots  grow  and  part  is  down 
in  moist  soil  available  later.  It  would 
seem  that  since  the  roots  grow  all 
through  the  soil,  it  would  be  best  to 
mix  the  fertilizer  evenly  throughout 
the  soil.  However,  there  are  several 
good  reasons  for  not  doing  this.  Mixed 
evenly  with  the  soil,  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
gredients  go  into  solution  and  maiy  be 
leached  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 
When  finely  divided  in  the  soil,  some 
of  the  elements  become  fixed  by  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction  and  are  not  available  to 
the  plants.  Plants  grow  best  when 
given  a  good  early  start.  If  the  plant 
food  is  near  the  seed,  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  make  a  quick  early  growth  and 
this  is  important.  However,  they  must 
not  be  burned.  Every  year  many  crops 
are  badly  injured  by  fertilizer  burn. 

Much  is  now  being  written  about 
chemical  fertilizers  being  harmful  to 
crops.  “Devil  dust,”  they  are  called  in 
England  by  those  who  believe  in  using 
only  natural  fertilizer  such  as  manure, 
compost,  wood  ashes,  bone  meal  and 
other  organic  materials.  While  it  is 
true  that  all  of  these  organic  materials 
also  carry  elements  that  are  needed 
by  crops  and  are  often  deficient  in 
soils,  these  organic  materials  are  often 
difficult  to  obtain  and  expensive.  Ex¬ 
periments  show  that  excellent  crops 
can  be  grown  with  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers  when  the  right  kinds  are  used  and 
in  the  proper  amounts,  in  soils  that 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  organic 
matter.  Fortunately,  on  the  farm,  the 
natural  organic  fertilizers  are  available 
and  should  be  used  freely  in  the 
garden.  Nothing  is  better  than  well 
decomposed  barnyard  manure  properly 
supplemented  with  superphosphate  or 
bone  meal.  Quickly  available  nitrat.es 
from  nitrate  of  soda  or  poultry  manure 
are  needed  for  early  Spring  crops. 

D.  F.  Jones 


To  Control  Damping  Off 

We  raise  vegetable  and  flower 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  to  sell  and 
for  our  own  use.  We  lose  a  great  many 
egg  plants,  tomato,  pepper,  salvia,  and 
petunia  plants  by  damping  off.  Any  in¬ 
formation  will  be  appreciated.  h.  s. 

The  damping  off  of  seedlings  is  a 
serious  problem  and  is  handled  by  most 
greenhouse  growers  by  sterilizing  the 
soil  by  means  of  steam  heat.  Soil 
should  be  heated  to  180  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  kept  there  for  one  hour. 
A  wooden  steam  chamber  of  suitable 
size  may  be  built  with  tight  joints.  The 
soil  is  usually  put  into  the  flats  ready 
for  planting  and*stacked  in  this  cham¬ 
ber,  using  sticks  as  separators.  There 
are  also  electrical  soil  heaters  that  may 
be  used  for  sterilizing  soil.  Soil  may 
also  be  disinfected  with  formaldehyde. 
Use  one  quart  of  formalin  to  six 
gallons  of  water.  The  soil  should  be 
saturated  with  this  solution,  using 
from  one  to  two  gallons  per  cubic  foot. 
The  fumes  should  be  confined  with  wet 
burlap  or  canvas  for  two  days  and 
then  well  aerated  before  seeds  are 
sowed.  Damping  may  also  be  controlled 
by  treating  the  seeds  with  Arason, 
Spergon  or  Red  Copper  Oxide,  used 
according  to  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Seedlings  can  be  started  in 
washed  sand,  sifted  hard  coal  ashes  or 
sphagnum  moss,  as  a  control  measure. 


Food  Freezing  at  Home 

About  a  year  ago  my  wife  and  I 
rented  a  freezer  locker  in  a  nearby 
community  to  have  on  hand  when  we 
needed  it,  as  they  were  quite  scarce 
in  our  section.  Then  we  bought  100 
day  old  chicks  and  a  small  sized  elec¬ 
tric  brooder,  and  proceded  to  raise  our 
own  meat.  This  project  went  fine,  we 
raised  some  of  them  to  broiler  size, 
some  to  roasters,  and  some  we  capon- 
ized  and  raised  to  good  sized  capons. 
This  Winter  whenever  we  have  wanted 
chicken,  we  went  to  our  locker  and 
helped  ourselves,  and  they  were  the 
nicest  tasting  chickens  we  have  ever 
had.  We  didn’t  need  all  we  raised,  so 
we  sold  some  which  reduced  the  cost 
of  those  we  kept  for  ourselves. 

We  soon  found,  however,  that  one 
locker  was  too  small,  so  we  rented 
three  additional  ones,  and  now  we  are 
head  over  heels  in  this  new  freezing 
business.  We  started  in  early  last 
Spring  with  I'hubarb,  simply  cut  it  in 
one  inch  pieces,  put  it  in  quart  boxes 
and  froze  it.  Then  in  rapid  succession 
came  asparagus,  peas,  spinach,  straw¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  sour  cherries,  bush 
beans,  lima  beans,  squash,  corn  and 
peaches.  All  these  we  raised  and  froze. 
A  friend  of  ours  who  has  a  cabin 
cruiser  down  at  the  shore  invited  us 
down  for  a  few  days,  and  while  there, 
we  went  clamming  and  brought  home 
a  bushel  of  clams.  As  we  had  plenty 
of  vegetables  in  the  garden,  we  made 
a  big  pot  of  chowder  and  froze  that 
in  quart  cartons.  We  made  it  extra 
thick  so  that  it  could  be  diluted  when 
used.  I  really  think  that  freezing  im¬ 
proves  the  taste  of  chowder,  because 
it  sure  hits  the  spot;  and,  by  the  way, 
our  chowder  has  lots  of  clams  and  lots 
of  vegetables  in  it.  That  weak  milk 
chowder  which  some  people  rave  about 
is  all  right  for  invalids  and  sick  people, 
but  we  like  a  chowder  which  sticks  to 
your  ribs. 

We  have  found  that  some  vegetables 
freeze  better  than  others,  but  that  with 
practically  all  vegetables  and  fruit,  the 
frozen  article  is  better  than  the  same 
thing  canned,  and  freezing  is  much 
less  work.  An  exception  to  this  is 
tomatoes  which  cannot  be  frozen,  and 
of  course  we  do  not  try  to  freeze 
beets,  carrots,  onions,  or  potatoes  as 
they  keep  very  well  in  the  cold  room 
in  the  cellar.  My  wife  used  to  put  up 
between  300  and  400  jars  of  fruit  and 
vegetables;  now  all  she  cans  is 
tomatoes  and  tomato  juice,  the  rest  we 
freeze.  Also,  when  we  have  the  end  of 
a  roast  or  ham,  we  grind  it  up,  add 
some  potatoes  and  onions  to  it  and 
make  hash  which  we  freeze  and  save 
for  some  other  day.  We  also  freeze  stew 
the  same  way. 

We  found  that  you  can  take  out  of 


frozen  storage  only  what  you  put  into 
it,  and  by  that  I  mean  that  vegetables 
must  be  picked  when  young  and  tender, 
and  be  prepared  and  frozen  immedi¬ 
ately.  If  you  let  them  stand  around  for 
a  day  after  picking,  they  won’t  be 
fresh  when  you  put  them  into  your 
locker  and  they  won’t  taste  fresh  when 
you  take  them  out.  If  you  are  not 
willing  to  do  the  thing  right,  you  might 
just  as  well  buy  your  stuff  from  the 
store  in  cans,  it  will  taste  just  as  well; 
but  if  you  are  willing  to  do  it  right, 
you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  effort. 
With  our  frozen  food  lockers  we  find 
that  we  can  eat  better  in  the  Winter 
than  we  can  even  in  the  Summer  when 
things  come  direct  from  the  garden, 
because  we  have  a  much  greater  choice. 
For  example,  in  the  Winter  if  we  wish, 
we  can  have  asparagus,  corn,  lima 
beans  and  strawberries,  or  any  other 
combination  at  the  same  meal,  while 
in  the  Summer  it  is  impossible  to  have 
all  these  things  at  one  time  direct  from 
the  garden  as  they  don’t  all  mature 
at  the  same  time. 

For  those  who  have  never  froze  foods, 
I  don’t  wish  to  mislead  them  into  think¬ 
ing  there  isn’t  any  work  connected 
with  it,  for  there  is.  Vegetables  have 
to  be  prepared  the  same  as  though  they 
were  being  prepared  for  the  table,  but 
instead  of  cooking  them,  they  are 
blanched  for  a  certain  number  of 
seconds  or  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
put  into  boxes  or  cartons,  the  size  of 
the  boxes  or  cartons  depending  on  the 
size  of  your  family,  and  then  they  are 
frozen  at  once.  Fruits  are  frozen  with¬ 
out  blanching  but  usually  sugar  or 
syrup  is  added  before  freezing.  Most 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  best  if  eaten 
immediately  after  thawing  out.  Peaches, 
in  particular,  must  be  eaten  at  once, 
or  they  will  oxidize  and  turn  brown. 
In  fact,  if  we  are  going  to  have  frozen 
peaches  for  dessert,  we  don’t  start  to 
thaw  them  out  until  shortly  before  we 
start  to  eat,  and  then  in  order  to  thaw 
them  quickly,  we  plunge  the  carton  of 
peaches  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  by 
the  time  we  are  finished  with  the  rest 
of  the  meal,  the  peaches  are  ready 
to  eat.  With  fresh  cream,  they  are  de¬ 
licious. 

Before  another  season  rolls  around, 
we  hope  to  have  a  good-sized  freezer 
in  our  cellar,  which  will  make  it  much 
handier  as  we  will  not  have  to  run 
back  and  forth  to  the  locker  so  much. 
However,  we  will  still  hold  our  rental 
locker  to  keep  the  surplus  during  the 
peak  of  the  season.  We  have  done 
quite  a  little  experimenting,  and  as  this 
freezing  at  home  is  comparatively  new, 
we  feel  that  if  you  start  it,  you  also  will 
want  to  try  new  things  and  different 
ways.  You  will  get  a  lot  of  enjoyment 
out  of  it,  too.  e.  c.  T. 

Connecticut 


Photo — Ernest  C.  Grant 
V-shaped  crotches  in  apple  trees  may 
be  kept  from  breaking  by  the  use  of 
a  natural  brace  or  graft.  The  natural 
graft  is  made  by  winding  two  twigs, 
one  from  each  branch,  around  each 
other  and  allowing  them  to  grow  to¬ 
gether  thus  forming  a  brace  from  one 
limb  to  the  other.  Braces  of  this  kind 
may  save  severe  losses  when  trees  are 
heavily  laden  with  apples. 
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The  Shuffle  Hoe  Tool 

In  the  December  1,  1945  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  an  article 
by  George  A.  Preble  of  York  County, 
Maine,  entitled  “Shallow  Potato  Plant¬ 
ing.”  It  is  an  excellent  article,  and, 
after  several  years  of  experience  with 
that  type  planting  method,  we  heartily 
agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion  that 
deep  planting  and  high  hilling  do  not 
work  out  satisfactorily.  He  describes 
the  use  of  the  shuffle  hoe  cultivator 
and  I  have  made  many  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  this  efficient  tool,  but  no  one 
in  these  “parts”  seems  to  have  any 


Mower  section  of  hand  cultivator  hoe 
devised  by  George  A.  Preble. 

knowledge  of  it.  It  sounds  like  the 
very  tool  for  which  we  have  been 
looking  for  years. 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  source  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  so  that  we  can  place  an  order 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  fact,  we  could 
use  several  of  them  on  our  300  acre 
farm  on  which  we  raise  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  vegetables  to  supply  over  400 
children  and  over  100  staff  members. 
I  hope  to  secure  this  tool  for  use  in 
this  season’s  planting.  n.  m.  s. 

This  is  a  tool  to  attach  to  the  wheel 
cultivator  just  as  the  other  tools  are 
bolted  on.  It  is  simple,  fast  and  effi¬ 
cient.  The  ground  needs  to  have  been 
harrowed.  It  is  at  its  best  in  fallow 
ground  after  the  seeds  are  up.  Any 
blacksmith  can  make  this  tool  at  a 
very  small  cost.  It  is  made  from  three 
or  four  teeth  of  a  mowing  machine 
cutter.  Cut  off  the  bar  with  three  or 
four  teeth,  and  attach  this  to  a  flat 
wrought  iron  bar,  about  10  inches  long, 
Vh  inches  wide  and  V\  inch  thick. 
Rivet  the  cutting  tool  to  this  strip  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Bend  the 
wrought  iron  up  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  cutter,  and  make  a  *4  turn, 
thus  presenting  the  thinnest  and  strong¬ 
est  edge  in  the  direction  of  travel. 
About  three  inches  from  the  top  end, 
take  another  *4  turn  and  insert  a  % 
inch  short  bolt  and  rivet  the  under 


end.  About  an  inch  above  this,  bore 
a  %  inch  hole  to  bolt  the  tool  to  the 
fork  of  the  wheel  cultivator.  Do  all 
the  shaping  of  the  wrought  iron 
support  before  riveting  it  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  tool.  Next,  insert  another  wrought 
iron  strap  between  the  bars  of  the 
fork  and  bolt  these  together  in  order 
to  give  strength  and  stiffness  to  the 
fork,  leaving  only  enough  space  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fork  to  bolt  the 
shuffle  hoe  to  the  fork.  Where  the  iron 
strap  is  riveted  to  the  under  side  of 
the  cutter,  shape  the  front  end  to  a 
thin  edge. 

As  previously  stated,  the  cutting 
tool  is  riveted  to  the  wrought  iron  bar 
at  a  45  degree  angle  to  relieve  end 
pressure.  This  angle  also  puts  one  end 
ahead  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  keep 
the  hoe  close  to  the  plants  but  at  a 
safe  distance.  It  also  reduces  the 
pressure  on  the  hoe.  The  angle  of  the 
cutter  to  the  ground  is  about  10  de¬ 
grees.  This  angle  will  keep  the  hoe 
about  two  inches  below  the  surface,  cut 
off  all  the  weeds,  but  will  not  go  deep 
enough  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  The  purpose  of  a  short  bolt  and 
hole  is  to  prevent  the  shuffle  hoe  from 
slipping  sideways.  It  will  be  found 
necessary  to  replace  the  teeth  each 
year.  By  using  the  mowing  machine 
blade,  new  teeth  and  rivets  are  easily 
obtained  and  replaced. 

One  can  easily  cover  a  half  acre  of 
garden  in  three  hours,  going  three 
times  through  a  35-inch  row.  The  hoe 
leaves  the  ground  level  and  smooth  and 
thoroughly  mulched  to  absorb  moisture 
and  prevent  evaporation.  Of  course, 
weeds  among  the  plants  themselves, 
will  have  to  be  removed  by  hand  as 
usual.  This  hoe  is  only  for  flat  culti¬ 
vation.  G.  A.  Preble 


A  home  made  shuffle  hoe  makes  an 
efficient  garden  tool  to  keep  down 
weeds  between  the  rows  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  dust  mulch. 


Grafting  Wax  Formulas 

Will  you  please  give  us  the  formula 
to  make  grafting  wax?  J.  J.  d. 

There  are  two  forms  of  grafting  wax 
— one  a  hand  wax  applied  after  work¬ 
ing  it  in  the  warm  hands;  the  other 
a  brush  wax  which  is  heated  with  a 
burner  of  some  kind  so  that  it  can 
be  applied  with  a  paint  brush. 

For  hand  wax:  Resin  (crushed)  4 
lbs.,  beeswax  (finely  cut)  2  lbs., 
and  tallow  (rendered)  1  lb.  or  linseed 
oil  (raw)  1  pt.  Melt  the  beeswax  and 
resin  together  over  a  slow  fire,  add 
the  tallow  or  linseed  oil  and  stir.  When 
the  mixture  is  thoroughly  dissolved, 
pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  With 
greased  hands,  flatten  out  this  spongy 
mass  so  that  it  will  cool  evenly.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  water  before  it  be¬ 
comes  brittle  and  pull  like  molasses 
candy  until  it  is  amber  color,  soft  and 
pliable.  Two  persons  will  be  needed  to 
handle  this  amount  properly.  It  should 
then  be  placed  on  oiled  paper  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place  until  needed.  On 
moderately  warm  Spring  days  this  wax 
may  be  softened  by  the  heat  of  the 
hands,  or  on  cold  days  by  placing  in 
a  pail  of  warm  water.  When  applying, 
the  hands  should  be  well  greased. 

For  brush  wax  use:  Resin  (crushed) 
6  lbs.,  beeswax  (finely  cut)  1  lb.  and 
linseed  oil  (raw)  1  pt.  Melt  the  bees¬ 
wax  and  resin,  and  stir  vigorously  to 
prevent  lumping.  Add  the  linseed  oil 
and  stir  it  thoroughly  with  the  other 
ingredients.  The  wax  after  partial 
cooling  is  ready  for  use.  Too  hot  wax 
is  likely  to  burn  the  tissues.  It  should 
not  be  used  when  heated  much  beyond 
the  melting  point.  Smoking  indicates 
that  it  is  too  hot  and  if  used  is  likely 
to  cause  injury.  H.  a.  r. 


The  Red  Star  Strawberry 

The  Red  Star  strawberry  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  catalogues  in  1943.  As 
with  all  varieties  the  yields,  plant 
growth,  flavor  and  other  plant  habits 
vary  with  climate,  soil  and  season. 
Naturally  I  see  the  merits  of  a  straw¬ 
berry  as  it  grows  with  me  in  southern 
New  England  and  with  the  parsing  of 
each  season  my  regard  for  the  Red 
Star  variety  increases.  It  is  a  really 
fine  late  variety.  Last  season  I  picked 
my  first  Red  Star  on  June  15,  and  my 


last  one  on  July  20;  a  fruiting  season 
of  35  days. 

The  Red  Star  berry  is  of  excellent 
quality;  a  ripe  one  is  a  berry  for  the 
epicure.  Only  Fairfax  excels  it  in  flavor 
and  by  no  great  margin  at  that.  The 
shape  and  color  of  the  berry  is  also 
attractive.  A  few  of  them  may  be 
irregular,  but  most  of  them  are  wedge 
shape  to  conical  and  very  uniform.  It 
is  a  firm  berry  and  stands  up  well 
both  on  the  plant  and  in  the  box. 
Under  good  culture  it  is  a  large  berry. 
I  have  been  picking  strawberries  for 
many  years  and  my  Red  Stars  last  June 
were  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Where  they  grow  flat  and  a  few  of 
them  do,  they  were  often  four  inches 
across  the  broad  axis,  and  some  even 
measured  five  inches. 

Under  most  yearly  growing  con¬ 
ditions,  a  late  berry  like  the  Red  Star 
should  be  grown  on  rather  low  ground. 
Being  late,  moisture  is  a  prime  asset 
at  the  time  of  -fruit  maturity.  A  soil 
retentive  of  moisture  is  essential.  From 
four  short  rows  less  than  a  hundred 
feet  long,  I  picked  over  400  quarts  of 
fine  berries  last  year,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  yield.  In  the  field  row  Red 
Star  produces  just  about  the  right  num¬ 
ber  of  plants.  They  are  usually  well 
spaced,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
will  develop  a  rugged  and  massive 
root  system.  These  mature  plants  have 
system  almost  comparable  to 
that  of  a  small  tree,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  are  heavy  producers 

Massachusetts  e  a  w 


Walnut  Roots  Toxic 

For  a  few  years  I  have  had  tomatc 
vines  die  where  walnut  roots  extent 
under  the  vines,  and  grape  vines  alsc 
lost  their  leaves  and  the  fruit  shrivelec 
and  did  not  ripen;  one  vine  died  A 
neighbor  got  some  dirt  for  his  green¬ 
house  from  a  walnut  grove  where 
there  was  lots  of  rotten  vegetable 
matter,  and  set  small  tomato  plants  ir 
it.  They  began  to  wilt  in  a  short  time 
anci  some  died  He  recalled  that  such 
dirt  had  also  killed  other  vegetation 
i  heJtook  the  good  plants  out  and  re¬ 
placed  the  dirt  with  some  other  kind 
and  replaced  the  plants  and  thev  grew 
right  off.  U.Tfcox 

Eds.  On  the  other  hand  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  show's  that  walnul 
trees  are  beneficial  to  grass  and  clover, 
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A  new  form  developed  by  Du  Ponf.  Gives 
effective,  easy  control  of  many  common 
farm  weeds.  See  local  authorities  for  use 
in  your  area. 


Gives  outstanding  control  of  early 
blight  of  potatoes.  Also,  diseases  of 
many  other  vegetables  as  well  as 
brown  rot  of  peaches. 


To  control  insect  pests  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  field  crops,  livestock 
and  in  farm  buildings.  Five  different 
preparations  for  easy  use — most 
effective  results. 


FOR  EVERY  NEED 


a  tested  Du  Pont  Pest  Control  Product! 


*KRENITE 

Dlnitro  Spray.  Effective,  water-sol¬ 
uble  dinitro  spray  for  orchard  crops, 
small  fruits  and  ornamentals;  also 
as  early  ground-cover  spray  for 
scab  control. 

*FERMATE 

Fungicide.  Popular  fungicide  for 
vegetable  crops  as  well  as  for  apples, 
pears,  cherries  and  cranberries. 


♦ANIMATE 

Weed  Killer.  Most  effective  weed 
killer  for  poison  ivy,  choke  cherry, 
poison  oak,  other  woody  perennials 
and  second  growth. 

♦PARMONE 

For  control  of  pre-harvest  drop  of 
apples  and  pears.  Gives  them  time 
to  develop  maximum  color,  size  and 
quality. 


OTHER  INSECTICIDES 

♦NUREXFORM  Lead  Arsenal# 

♦ORASSELU  Lead  Arsenate 
Oil  Sprays 

**BLACK  LEAF  **40”  and  **155" 

Calcium  Arsenate 
Rotenone 
Paris  Green 
Basic  Lead  Arsenate 

PHENOTHIAZINE  LIVESTOCK  WORM  REMOVER  —  Kills  more 
kinds  of  worms  in  livestock  than  any  other  known  drug. 
Du  Pont  Phenothiazine  is  now  available  in  worm  remedies 
of  many  well-known  manufacturers. 

TO  HELP  YOU — Trained  Du  Pont  agricultural  servicemen 
are  located  throughout  the  country.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  use  of  Du  Pont  Pest  Control  Products  in  your 
community,  see  your  local  Du  Pont  dealer  or  write  direct  to 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),Grasselli  Chemicals 
Department,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

*»«a.  TRACK  MARKS  OP  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  *  CO.  (|MC.) 

**BKa.  TRADE  MARKS  OF  TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  B  CHEMICAL  CORF..  INC. 


aes.u.s.pat  orr.  BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

DU  PONT  PEST  CONTROL  PRODUCTS 


OTHER  FUNGICIDES 

*SULFORON 
*SULFORON  X 
COPPER-A  Compound 
Lime  Sulfur 
Flotation  Sulfur  Paste 
Copper  Sulfate 

OTHER  SPRAY  MATERIALS 

Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker 
Dust  Mixtures 
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•  Orangeburg  pipe  is  the  ideal  pipe  for 
the  permanent  economical  solution  of 
drainage  problems  on  the  farm.  This  non- 
metallic,  root-proof  pipe  will  provide  a 
life-time  of  trouble-free  service  in  house- 
to-sewer  or  house-to-septic  tank  connec¬ 
tions,  downspouts,  conductor  or  irrigation 
lines  and  other  non-pressure  uses.  Light 
weight,  long  lengths,  can  be  sawed.  TAPER- 
WELD*  COUPLINGS  need  no  cement. 

Orangeburg  perforated  pipe  provides 
better  drainage  for  farmland — is  easier  to 
install — lasts  longer.  Has  high  crushing 
strength  .  .  .  withstands  soil  settlement  or 
heaving  .  .  .  won’t  crack  or  spall  with 
temperature  changes.  Snap  couplings  save 
time,  hold  pipe  in  line,  keep  out  back  fill 
.  .  .  Widely  used  also  for  septic  tank  filter 
beds,  foundation  footing  drains. 

See  your  plumbing  contractor  or  building 
material  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  today! 
*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


|  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY 

j  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY-4-6) 

I  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  I 

PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

|  Name .  j 

j  Address .  | 


ORANGEBURG 

REG-  U.  S.  PaT  OFFICE 

The  Root-Proof  Pipe 


Try  the  easy  SEMESAN  BEL  treatment 
of  seed  potatoes  for  common  scab, 
rhizoctonia,  and  seed-piece  decay.  It’s 
this  simple:  Just  DIP-DRAIN-DRY. 
SEMESAN  BEL  usually  reduces  losses 
from  “rhizoc”  and  scab  on  seed — and 
protects  against  rotting  <lue  to  bad 
weather  and  soil  conditions.  Also  gen¬ 
erally  improves  both  quality  and  yields. 
Plan  now  to  treat  seed  potatoes  with 
SEMESAN  BEL.  Easy — costs  little.  See 
your  dealer  today.  Write  for  free  po¬ 
tato  booklet. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.) 
Depf.  10-3,  Semeian  Division,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 


do  you  WORRY! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night — at  work 
and  play— or  it  costs  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Bookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  368  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 


- FREE  I /I  ST  365  FARM  MAGAZINES - 

MAGAZINE  MART,  RY,  PLANT  CITY,  FLORIDA 


FEED  PAILS:  Five  gallons:  heavy  steel  $1.00. 
DALO  CAN  CO.,  771  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y. 


Vineyard  Practices  for  1946 

By  G.  D.  Oberle 

With  prospects  for  another  year  of 
favorable  grape  prices  in  view,  grape 
growers  should  take  steps  now  to  take 
fullest  advantage  of  the  favorable 
prices  which  may  be  expected.  The 
prices  paid  in  1945  for  grapes  grown 
in  the  Northeastern  States  ranked  well 
up  with  the  highest  ever  paid  in  that 
area.  Processors  paid  from  $127.50  per 
ton  for  Concord  grapes  to  as  much  as 
$275  per  ton  for  Catawbas  and  Dela¬ 
wares.  Prices  of  this  order  would  have 
returned  a  nice  profit  to  the  growers 
had  there  been  an  average  crop  of 
fruit.  However,  late  Spring  freezes, 
unfavorable  weather  during  the  bloom 
period,  and  wet,  cloudy  weather  in 
June  which  favored  the  development  of 
diseases  reduced  the  crop  to  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
Coupled  with  heavy  consumer  demand, 
the  stocks  of  grape  products  on  hand 
have  been  nearly  all  used  up.  These 
factors  all  point  toward  another  year  of 
heavy  demand  for  grape  juices,  jams, 
jellies  and  wines.  Good  prices  for 
fresh  fruit  should  therefore  be  in  order. 

Though  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
grape  crop  are  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  favorable  weather  conditions 
from  now  through  harvest,  there  are 
many  things  which  the  growers  should 
be  planning  now  to  do  if  they  wish  to 
obtain  satisfactory  yields  of  fruit  of 
good  enough  quality  to  sell  for  top 
prices.  These  include  improvement  in 
general  cultural  practices  and  addition¬ 
al  special  care  which  will  be  required 
because  of  the  unusual  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  in  Eastern  vine¬ 
yards  during  the  past  few  seasons. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features 
observed  in  vineyards  during  the  past 
three  years  was  the  acreage  which  was 


which  does  not  ripen  its  wood  well 
and  may  be  injured  by  low  Winter 
temperatures.  Late  season  growth  may 
also  interfere  with  normal  ripening  of 
the  fruit  in  extreme  cases. 

Some  growers  who  have  become 
aware  of  the  serious  injury  caused  to 
the  roots  by  plowing  and  deep  culti¬ 
vation  have  turned  to  more  shallow 
running  implements  for  use  in  their 
vineyards.  These  growers  do  not  use 
a  plow  in  their  vineyards  at  all  pre¬ 
ferring  to  use  a  disk  harrow  to  chop 
up  the  growth  of  cover  crop  material 
in  the  Spring.  By  setting  the  disks  at 
considerable  angle,  enough  dirt  can  be 
thrown  against  the  trunks  of  the  vines 
to  provide  a  good  base  for  the  horse 
hoe  to  work  against.  A  spring  tooth 
harrow  is  a  good  implement  for  tillage 
after  the  cover  crop  material  has  been 
well  chopped  up  and  incorporated  in¬ 
to  the  soil. 

Some  growers  who  do  not  use  a  late 
season  cover  crop  but  allow  the  weeds 
to  substitute  for  a  cover  crop,  find  it 
desirable  to  check  the  weed  growth 
before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  Since  culti¬ 
vation  at  that  season  is  hazardous, 
mowing  has  been  suggested  as  an 
alternative.  This  practice  has  much  to 
commend  it  and  especially  in  vine¬ 
yards  which  are  subject  to  erosion. 
However,  since  ordinary  mowers  are 
not  well  adapted  for  use  in  a  vineyard, 
this  method  of  weed  control  has  not 
been  much  used.  Mowing  by  hand  is 
the  only  other  method  and  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  development  of  small 
garden  factor  powered  mowers  which 
have  the  cutting  bar  in  front  of  the 
machine  seems  to  offer  the  answer  to 
this  problem.  At  least  one  manu¬ 
facturer  is  offering  such  a  mower  at 
present  and  it  was  used  satisfactorily 
in  vineyards  which  had  very  heavy 
weed  growth  during  the  past  year. 


A  good  seeding  of  covercrops  in  a  well  cared  for  vineyard  in  Western  New  York. 


not  receiving  the  care  which  had  been 
customary  in  normal  times.  Some  vine¬ 
yards  received  only  one  plowing  while 
others  were  not  plowed  at  all.  Many 
were  not  horse  hoed  and  others  re¬ 
ceived  no  cultivation  of  any  kind.  A 
few  were  neither  pruned  nor  tied. 
Such  vineyards  made  very  little  vine 
growth,  lost  their  leaves  prematurely, 
and  of  course  bore  but  little  fruit. 
They  were  not  neglected  as  a  rule 
because  they  were  no  longer  profitable 
to  operate  but,  for  the  most  part,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment.  That  such  vineyards  have  been 
injured  is  beyond  question  but  it  is 
also  safe  to  say  that  they  can  be 
brought  back  into  normal  production 
more  readily  than  could  similarly 
neglected  tree  fruits.  Since  the  fruiting 
wood  of  the  grape  is  renewed  each 
year,  it  responds  quickly  to  improved 
cultural  methods,  provided  the  vines 
have  not  been  neglected  too  long. 
Thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  will 
be  required  in  1946  if  such  vineygjrds 
are  to  yield  good  crops  in  1947.  Many 
of  these  vineyards  have  a  heavy  growth 
of  grasses  and  perennial  weeds  and 
breaking  up  these  sods  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  time 
and  effort.  The  operator  may  well  be 
cautioned  here  as  to  the  need  for  avoid¬ 
ing  deep  cultivation.  Vineyards  which 
have  not  been  cultivated  during  the 
past  year  or  two  have  probably  ex¬ 
tended  many  of  their  feeder  roots  into 
the  surface  soil  where  deep  cultivation 
would  surely  destroy  many  of  these 
most  valuable  plant  parts.  Shallow  but 
frequent  cultivation  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  greatrthough  the  temptation  may 
be  to  rip  deeply  into  the  tough  sod  and 
give  it  a  good  turning  under. 

Timeliness  in  cultivation  is  essential 
in  order  that  the  grower  may  never 
allow  the  weeds  to  get  ahead  of  him. 
Early  cultivation  aerates  and  warms 
the  soil,  making  conditions  more  favor¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  nitrates  in 
the  soil  and  thus  stimulates  early 
growth.  It  is  essential  that  the  vines  be 
plowed,  horse  hoed  once,  and  harrowed 
or  cultivated  at  least  once  before  they 
come  into  bloom.  In  general  it  is  best 
to  cease  cultivation  not  later  than  mid 
July.  Working  the  soil  later  than  this 
often  results  in  late  season  growth 


Vineyards  which  are  cultivated  late 
in  the  season  often  suffer  serious  ero¬ 
sion  in  the  Fall  and  early  Spring. 
Furthermore,  long  continued  culti¬ 
vation  results  in  rapid  depletion  of 
organic  matter.  This  reduces  water 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil  and  its 
ability  to  readily  release  mineral  plant 
foods  stored  in  it.  To  avoid  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  use  of  a  Winter  cover  crop 
is  recommended.  Winter  cover  crops 
are  usually  planted  in  late  July.  A 
leguminous  plant  would  be  preferred 
for  a  cover  crop  for  the  vineyard  but 
at  present  there  is  none  which  fits  well 
into  vineyard  operations  and  makes 
enough  growth  to  be  useful.  Rye  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  six  pecks  per  acre  has 
been  commonly  used  in  vineyards  but 
many  be  troublesome  in  the  Spring  if 
it  is  not  worked  into  the  soil  before 
it  becomes  too  rank.  At  present,  do¬ 
mestic  rye  grass  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
six  to  eight  pounds  per  acre  is  being 
widely  used  for  cover  crop  purposes. 
This  grass  produces  a  sod  which  is 
efficient  in  resisting  erosion  and  returns 
a  good  growth  of  organic  material  to 
the  soil.  If  it  is  worked  into  the  soil 
by  means  of  a  disk  harrow  instead  of 
being  plowed  under,  sufficient  shoots 
escape  death  to  provide  for  reseeding 
the  following  Fall.  Seeding  with  a  drill 
to  confine  the  grass  to  a  four-foot  strip 
between  the  rows  is  preferable  to 
seeding  broadcast  which  favors  growth 
of  the  grass  under  the  rows  where  it 
interferes  with  cultivation. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in 
vineyards  may  surely  be  expected  to 
pay  for  itself  in  times  of  high  prices 
for  the  fruit.  Experiments  conducted 
in  this  area  indicate  that  grapes  seldom 
respond  to  applications  of  aQy.  fertilizer 
element  other  than  nitrogen.  There  is 
no  data  which  indicates  that  vineyard 
application  of  potash,  phosphorus  and 
lime  may  be  profitable  except  in  vine¬ 
yards  in  which  satisfactory  growth  of 
the  cover  crop  cannot  be  obtained  with 
nitrogen  fertilization  alone.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  applied  early  in  the 
Spring  and  preferably  a  month  before 
the  new  growth  starts.  The  rate  of 
application  should  be  determined  by 
the  state  of  vigor  of  the  vines.  Vines 
of  moderate  vigor  may  safely  be  given 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  pound  of 


Fencing  is 
no  problem 


. . .  when  you  remember  that* 
on  a  hi-Iine  electric  fence 
controller,  the  name 


nni  AAj? 
e  lm  I  hr  E 

means 

MOKE  SHOCK 


Fence  is  for  keeping  animals  in  or 
out.  Ordinary  fence  holds  them  by 
main  strength.  Electric  fence  uses 
shock  —  or  the  fear  of  shock.  The 
shock  is  the  fence.  So  —  the  more 
shock,  the  better  fence  —  provided 
the  shock  is  rigidly  controlled  for 
safety.  .  .  .  And  the  Prime  Hi-line 
Controller  gives  you  maximum 
shock — the  effective  shock,  of  alter¬ 
nating  current  —  safe  shock.  .  .  . 
You  can  depend  on  Prime,  backed 
by  12  years  of  leadership.  Solve  your 
fence  problem  —  farm  the  modern, 
money-making  way  with  Prime.  See 
your  Prime  dealer  for  hi-line  or  bat¬ 
tery  controllers. 

F-13 


The  Prime  Mfg.  Co. 

♦  Wisconsin 


Your  time  and  land  are  too  valuable  to 
waste  them  doing  “half  a  job’*  with  oats; 
For  better  yields  and  quality,  use  good 
seed  and  control  disease; 

For  smut  and  certain  other  seed-borne 
diseases,  treat  seed  oats  with  New  Im¬ 
proved  CERESAN.  Effective — easy  to  use; 
Also  for  barley,  wheat,  sorghums,  flax. 

Treat  with  New  Improved  CERESAN— 

costs  little — usually  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over.  See  your  dealer  or  treater  to¬ 
day.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours &Co.(Inc.), 
Semesan  Division,  Wilmington  98,  Del; 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  biff,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP 


New  sensational  HAVAHART 
trap  gets  'em  alive.  Rats, 
squirrels,  cats,  coons,  pests. 
No  springs.  Can't  hurt 
children,  or  pets.  Farmers, 
estate  owners,  sportsmen 
rave  about  it. 


Send  card  today  for  free  booklet  prices. 

HAVAHART,  112  Wafer  Sfreel,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
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sodium  nitrate  or  the  equivalent 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate.  Vines  of  low  vigor  may  be  given 
as  much  as  one-half  pound  of  sodium 
nitrate  each.  This  amounts  to  150  to 
300  pounds  per  acre  depending  on  the 
planting  distances  and  the  relative 
vigor  of  the  vines.  In  any  case  the 
amount  to  be  applied  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  amount  of  growth 
being  made  by  the  vines.  Vineyards 
which  are  already  making  satisfactory 
growth  probably  will  not  be  benefited 
by  nitrogen  fertilization  and  they  may 
even  be  injured  by  being  thrown  into 
an  overly  vegetative  state  of  growth. 

Pruning  of  the  vines  needs  to  be 
done  more  judiciously  this  year  than 
ever.  The  wide  variation  in  the  amount 
of  fruit  borne  last  year,  the  care  given 
the  vines  and  the  resulting  growth 
made  by  each  vine,  make  it  necessary 
that  each  be  given  individual  consider¬ 
ation  and  treatment.  Vineyards  which 
were  well  cared  for  in  1945  and  which 
bore  only  light  crops  of  fruit,  prob¬ 
ably  produced  a  heavy  growth  of  wood. 
Such  wood  is  frequently  less  fruitful 
than  wood  from  vines  of  more  moder¬ 
ate  vigor.  Therefore  on  such  overly 
vigorous  vines,  more  buds  should  be 
left  than  on  vines  of  moderate  vigor 
in  order  to  prevent  the  vines  from 
again  bearing  too  light  a  crop  and 
expending  their  strength  in  producing 
“bull  wood”  of  low  fruiting  ability. 
A  normal  number  of  buds  should  be 
left  on  vines  which  made  normal  wood 
growth  in  1945.  Weak  vines  which  made 
little  growth  in  1945  should  be  pruned 
even  more  closely  than  in  normal 
years.  It  would  be  unwise  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  temptation  to  leave  more 
buds  than  usual  just  because  it  appears 
that  the  price  of  grapes  will  be  high 
this  harvest  season.  To  do  so  will 
further  overload  these  already  weak¬ 
ened  vines  and  may  result  in  their 
succumbing  to  winter  injury  next 
Winter. 

Many  vineyards  will  be  benefited  by 
a  program  of  trunk  renewal.  The 
severe  Winters  of  1938  and  1942 
caused  severe  injury  to  the  trunks  of 
many  vines.  The  lack  of  care  and  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  since  1941  have 
further  weakened  such  trunks  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  doubtful  they  can 
ever  be  restored  to  normal  vigor  and 
health.  The  best  method  of  handling 
such  vines  is  to  renew  the  trunks 
with  new  suckers  starting  from  the 
roots.  Such  suckers  should  be  handled 
in  the  same  way  that  a  shoot  from  a 


young  vine  would  be  trained.  The  old 
trunk,  if  it  is  still  capable  of  bearing 
some  fruit,  may  be  left  for  one  or  two 
years  after  the  new  trunk  is  started. 
It  should  be  pruned  more  closely  than 
usual  however,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  new  trunk.  Many 
growers  systematically  renew  the 
trunks  on  their  vineyards  every  10  to 
15  years,  renewing  a  few  vines  every 
year  and  thus  avoid  a  heavy  reduction 
in  yield  in  any  one  year. 

The  economic  justification  for  spray¬ 
ing  grapes  has  been  so  well  established 
that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  questioned. 
However,  if  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  a  vineyard  spray  program  might 
be  expected  to  pay  for  itself,  that  time 
is  now.  The  heavy  infestations  of  black 
rot,  downy  mildew  and  powdery  mil¬ 
dew  which  were  observed  all  through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  United  States  in  1944 
and  1945,  have  resulted  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  heavy  stock  of  the  infect¬ 
ing  organisms  which  overwinter  in  the 
diseased  leaves  and  mummied  fruit 
clusters.  The  presence  of  these  diseased 
plant  parts  in  the  vineyards  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  cause  these  diseases  to  be 
prevalent  in  1946  and  if  the  early  season 
is  cool  and  wet,  severe  injury  to  the 
crop  of  fruit"  will  surely  follow.  Grape 
leaf  hoppers  and  grape  berry  moths 
were  abundant  in  1944  and  1945  and 
may  be  expected  to  appear  in  large 
numbers  in  1946.  If  grapes  sell  at  prices 
approaching  those  paid  in  1945,  even 
slight  crop  losses  due  to  insects  and 
diseases  will  cost  more  than  spraying 
the  vines  several  times.  One  operator  in  | 
Western  New  York  is  custom  spraying  I 
several  hundred  acres  of  vineyards 
with  a  large  power  rig  at  a  charge  of 
$7.50  per  acre  per  application.  With 
Delaware  grapes  selling  at  $275  per 
ton  and  Concords  at  $125  per  ton,  re¬ 
ductions  in  yield  of  only  200  and  400 
pounds  per  acre  respectively  for  these 
two  varieties  would  cause  the  grower 
losses  greater  than  the  cost  of  applying 
three  sprays  per  season. 

Control  of  all  of  the  above  pests  is 
dependent  on  getting  good  spray  cover¬ 
age  on  both  fruit  and  leaves.  Coverage 
on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  is 
very  essential  and  this  can  best  be 
done  by  spraying  the  vines  from  both 
sides  with  a  pressure  of  300  pounds 
and  applying  at  least  150  gallons  of 
spray  per  acre.  The  use  of  fixed  spray 
booms  operating  under  a  canvas  hood 
which  extends  over  both  sides  of  the 
row  has  given  better  coverage  of  both 
fruit  and  foliage  and  has  reduced  the 
labor  requirements  per  application. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

What  a  day  it  has  been!  The  tempera¬ 
ture  below  zero,  the  wind  blowing  a 
gale,  the  surface  of  the  snow  moving 
so  rapidly  that  one’s  tracks  are  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  in  a  few  minutes. 
After  caring  for  the  wee  chicks,  it  is 
pleasant  to  sit  by  a  roaring  fire  of 
birch  chunks  and  study  the  many  seed 
and  nursery  catalogues  that  have  put 
in  their  appearance.  There  is  the  seed 
to  be  ordered  and  plans  to  be  made 
during  this  leisure  time. 

A  job  that  presents  itself  to  every 
orchardist  and  farmer  who  has  fruit 
trees  is  that  of  pruning.  This  is  usually 
done  in  early  Spring.  Most  orchardists 
thin  out  the  branches  so  that  the  top 
is  left  quite  open,  as  this  makes  it 
easier  to  reach  every  part  of  the  tree 
with  the  sprays,  and  also  makes  it 
faster  and  easier  when  harvesting  the 
crop.  Branches  removed  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  limb  from  which  they 
grow.  Most  branches  are  considerably 
larger  where  they  spring  from  the 
parent  limb  than  they  are  an  inch  or 
two  out  on  the  branch.  The  cut  should 
be  made  in  this  large  base,  for  although 
the  cut  area  is  larger  the  bark  will 
grow  in  rapidly  and  cover  the  wound 
before  decay  sets  in;  while  if  it  is  cut 
off  with  a  stub  one  or  two  inches  long, 
the  end  of  this  stub  will  dry  out  in¬ 
stead  of  healing.  Decay  will  often  set 
in  at  the  end  of  the  stub  and  eventu¬ 
ally  extend  into  the  large  branch  and 
perhaps  even  into  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Where  two  branches  are  growing 
so  that  the  crotch  forms  a  narrow  V, 
one  branch  should  be  cut  out,  other¬ 
wise  a  load  of  fruit,  or  sometimes  a 
load  of  snow  that  will  cling  to  the 
branches  when  the  snow  is  danlp,  will 
split  the  crotch,  thus  usually  ruining 
both  branches. 

Often  there  are  apple  seedlings  that 
spring  up  around  the  farm.  These  may 
be  grafted  to  any  variety.  Scion  wood 
is  dormant  wood  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth.  It  may  be  cut  in  early  Winter 
at  a  time  when  the  wood  is  not  frozen 
and  stored  in  damp  sawdust  in  a  box 
in  the  cellar  until  it  is  wanted  for  use. 
When  stored  properly  the  scions  will 
grow  in  our  section  when  set  as  late 
as  June  1.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
grafting  season  before  the  buds  swell 
much,  the  scions  may  be  cut  fresh,  as 
they  are  used  each  day.  Sometimes  the 
fruit  on  trees  that  we  have  bought  is 
disappointing,  and  such  trees  can  be 
used  to  graft  on  other  varieties.  Cleft 
grafting  is  commonly  used  around  here 
but  whip  grafting  or  bark  grafting  can 
also  be  used  successfully. 

An  old  neighbor  of  mine  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  expert  at  the  job  of  . graft¬ 
ing.  He  had  an  orchard  on  his  farm, 
mostly  of  native  seedlings  that  he  had 
grafted.  For  many  years  he  worked 
for  a  time  each  Spring,  grafting  and 


pruning  apple  trees  for  other  farmers. 
These  trees  also  were  mostly  native 
seedlings,  some  small  so  that  the  tree 
would  be  cut  off  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground  and  a  pair  of  scions 
set;  other  large  trees  with  scions  set 
in  many  of  the  branches.  While  he  set 
any  variety  that  the  owner  wished,  if 
he  could  obtain  the  scions,  he  urged 
the  farmers  to  set  mostly  Baldwins 
and  to  a  large  extent  his  advice  was 
heeded.  These  orchards  of  Baldwins 
almost  invariably  had  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  whenever  the  trees  bloomed 
well.  Either  there  were  enough  wild 
apple  trees  in  nearby  pastures  and 
brush  lands  to  pollinate  them,  or  else 
in  this  area  Baldwin  may  pollinate  it¬ 
self  better  than  in  some  other  places 
He  worked  either  for  a  stated  wage 
per  day  or  for  a  certain  price  for  each 
scion  growing  on  the  first  day  of  July 
Some  years  he  had  such  a  demand  for 
his  services  that  he  hired  a  man  to 
work  with  him.  His  daily  wage  was 
two  to  three  times  that  of  a  regular 
farm  worker,  so  he  did  pretty  well  for 
himself,  besides  doing  a  much  needed 
job  for  other  farmers.  Most  of  these 
orchards  came  into  heavy  bearing 
during  the  time  when  our  apple  ex¬ 
ports  to  England  and  other  European 
countries  were  building  up  to  a  large 
volume,  from  1900  to  1927,  and  most 
years  gave  their  owners  a  good  income. 
However,  in  the  1930’s  about  the  time 
trade  restrictions  had  practically  closed 
the  export  market,  a  severe  Winter 
wiped  out  most  of  these  orchards. 

Maine  H.  l.  s. 


Rural  Youth  in  Penna 

The  Pennsylvania  Rural  Youth  Asso¬ 
ciation,  created  last  December  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  various  older 
rural  youth  clubs  throughout  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  order  to  maintain  and  extend 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  spiritually, 
socially,  and  economically  held  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Lewistown  early  this  month 
for  training  youth  leaders  in  local 
organizations.  Specialized  training  will 
be  given  for  the  development  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  folk  games,  square  dancing, 
athletics,  music,  dramatics,  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  This  training  is  available  for 
any  older  rural  youth  group  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Advance  registration  should  be  made 
to  Miss  Aileen  Yingling,  State.  College, 
R.  D.  1,  Pa.,  and  any  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  policies  of  the  organization  may 
be  directed  to  any  of  the  following 
members  of  the  executive  committee: 
Mr.  Dice  Staffer,  Chambersburg,  R.  D. 
6,  Pa.,  president;  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Ful¬ 
mer,  230  South  Pugh  St.,  State  College, 
Pa.,  vice-president;  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Sterrett,  Shippensburg,  R.  D.  1,  Pa, 
Miss  Yingling,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Mr.  Allen  Risser,  Bainbridge,  R.  D.  1, 
Pa.,  editor. 
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FARMER 

load 

(The  Bug-Eater) 

moist  places  the  farmer’s  friend, 
the  toad,  goes  looking  for  his  food.  His  diet 
includes  flies,  mosquitoes,  June-bugs,  spiders, 
grasshoppers,  worms,  caterpillars.  He  even 
licks  the  little  green  aphids  off  the  stems  of 
plants.  His  tongue  is  fastened  in  front  and  is 
quick  as  lightning.  His  eye  sockets  extend 
through  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He  blinks 
when  he  swallows  a  big  morsel  to  help  shove 
the  food  down. 

BLACKLEAF  40  Qt«u  PROTECTION 


FLGWFRt  Aphids  and  similar  suck- 

■  "VWWLIV#  ing  insects  feed  on  the 
tender  shoots  and  foliage  of  flowering 
plants.  Flowers  wilt  and  die.  When 
such  insects  first  appear,  spray  with 
Black  Leaf  40  which  kills  them  quickly. 
Never  give  these  insects  a  chance  to  mul¬ 
tiply  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
better  flowers. 

FRUITS  Aphids  can  almost  destroy  an 

■  I  <J  orchard  crop.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  of  the  blight  and 
cankerous  growths  on  trees.  They  can  be 
controlled  readily  with  Black  Leaf  40  as 
a  spray  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
sprays  for  codling  moth  control.  Black 
Leaf  40  does  not  bum  foliage.  Economical 
in  cost. 

VEGETABLES  Bigger*  greener, 

healthier  plants  in 
the  vegetable  garden  when  protected  from 
insect  injury.  Black  Leaf  40  is  an  effective 
spray  to  control  aphids, 
leaf  hoppers,  leaf  miners, 
most  thrips,  mealy 
bugs,  lace  bugs,  young 
sucking  bugs  and  similar 
insects.  Black  Leaf  40  can 
be  used  as  a  spray  or  made 
into  a  dust.  Economical, 
too  —  1  oz.  makes  6  gal.  of 
effective  aphid  spray. 

Help  protect  garden  plants 
by  using  Black  Leaf  40. 


look  for  the 


POULTRY 


Chickens  with  lice  often 
become  thin  and  weakened 
and  are  susceptible  to  colds.  Black  Leaf  40 
controls  lice  the  easy  way.  Apply  a  thin 
film  to  the  roosts  with  the  “Cap-Brush” 
and  the  lice  are  killed  by  the  fumes  as  the 
chickens  perch.  It  is  economical  because 
the  Cap-Brush  makes  a  little  go  a  long, 
way.  Apply  in  a  jiffy  —  lice  gone.  For 
feather  mites  see  label  directions. 


LIVESTOCK  Black  Leaf  40  is  used  to 

■»  make  an  effective  dip  for 
lice  and  ticks  on  sheep  and  for  lice  on 
cattle.  Also  permitted  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  official  dippings  of  sheep  and 
cattle  for  scabies.  Use  in  treatment  for 
stomach  worms  of  sheep  according  to 
directions.  Complete  instructions  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request,  or  see  Black  Leaf 
40  labels  and  leaflets. 

Qet  the 

BLACK  LEAF  40! 

Black  Leaf  40  is  a  versatile 
spray  for  use  on  the  farm.  Keep 
it  always  on  hand.  Buy  only 
in  factory  sealed  containers  to 
insure  full  strength. 

rOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
&  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE  2,  KENTUCKY 

4601 


FLEX -O. SEAL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  Now  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  32,  III. 


Planet  Jr. 

makes  growing  easier ! 


Planting  the  seed  or  cultivating 
the  growing  crop  is  easier  with 
Planet  Jr. — you  can  do  more  work, 
and  do  it  better,  in  less  time  and 
with  less  effort.  What’s  more, 
these  specialized  tools — single  and 
double  Wheel  Hoes,  Seeders,  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Distributors — make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  plant  in  narrower  rows, 
and  cultivate  so  close  to  the  plants 
that  little  if  any  hand  weeding 
is  needed. 

So  many  growers  want  Planet  Jr. 
that  we  suggest  you  see  your 
dealer  now! 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3477  N.  5  th  Street.  Phila.  40.  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 


Makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractors 
Catalog  on  request 
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Cut  When  Protein  is  High,  usually  earlier  than  has 
been  customary.  Mow  only  what  you  can  take  up  in  one 
day.  Cut  quickly,  to  secure  uniform  curing.  The  new 
Case  trailer-mower  takes  7-foot  swath,  best  width  for 
ideal  windrows;  cuts  three  acres  an  hour.  It  has  power 
take-off  drive  for  fast,  full-swath  cutting  regardless  of 
footing,  yet  hitches  quickly  to  any  modern  tractor. 


Windrow  Promptly,  Too,  before  any  leaves  are  dry 
enough  to  bleach  or  shatter.  Rake  in  same  direction 
as  mowing  to  put  leaves  inside,  protected  by  stems  out¬ 
side;  Case  side-delivery  rakes  have  scientifically  curved 
teeth  to  make  high,  fluffy  windrows  that  favor  quick 
curing.  Tractor  model  has  4-bar  reel  geared  slower 
for  clean,  gentle  raking  at  modern  tractor  speeds. 


Put  up  “Packaged  Pasture”  with  a  Case  Sliced-Hay 
pick-up  baler.  It  handles  7-foot  swath  at  same  fast 
speed  as  tractor  mower  and  rake,  permits  baling  at 
uniformly  correct  cure.  Gentle  pick-up  and  complete 
absence  of  feeder-head  avoid  rough  handling  that 
might  thresh  off  precious  leaves.  Bales  open  up  into 
portions  like  sliced  bread;  no  pulling  apart  to  lose 
leaves  at  feeding  time. 


Plan  now  for  the  extra  gains  from  quality  hay.  Ask  your  Case 
dealer  about  using  the  Case  System  as  far  as  possible  with  your 
present  equipment.  See  him  for  full  information  on  new  Case 
haying  machines;  also  for  service  on  equipment  you  already 
have.  Write  for  practical  booklet,  “How  to  Make  High-Protein 
Hay.”  Address  Dept.  D-,71.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Outstanding  4-H  Work 

One  of  New  Jersey’s  outstanding  4-H 
careers  was  modestly  launched  about 
nine  years  ago  when  Newton  Shimp, 
then  nine  years  of  age,  started  with 
15  hens.  His  father  has  a  large  farm 
near  Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County, 
and  Newton  kept  building  up  his  poul¬ 
try  business,  largely  in  broiler  produc¬ 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  branching 
into  other  spheres.  When  he  was  14, 
he  built  his  own  14x22  laying  house, 
mostly  with  the  accumulated  profits. 
Now,  at  18,  he  has  about  130  Rhode 
Island  Red  layers  which  are  Shibel 
blood  tested.  He  collects  an  average  of 
30  dozen  eggs  every  week,  most  of 
which  are  sold  to  a  nearby  hatchery. 

Young  Shimp  has  also  raised  about 
40  Berkshire  pigs,  and  while  he  was  in 
4-H  dairy  work,  he  has  had  six  fine 
heifers,  one  of  which  was  the  best  in 
the  county  for  age  in  two  successive 
years.  He  has  also  handled  a  tractor 
combine,  taking  care  of  300  acres  in 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  by  himself.  Be¬ 
sides  helping  grow  corn,  clover, 
barley  and  canhouse  tomatoes,  he  con¬ 
tributes  thousands  of  hours  annually  to 
general  farm  labor  helping  his  father. 

Despite  all  these  food'  production 
records,  however,  where  Newton  really 
does  his  best  work  is  in  home  me¬ 
chanics  and  electricity.  He  has  equipped 
his  workshop  with  a  power  tool  bench, 
a  hand  saw,  a  bench  saw,  a  grinder, 
and  buffing  wheel,  all  run  by  an  electric 
motor.  In  1944,  using  a  well  worn  truck 
body,  an  old  potato  grader  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  discarded  farm  machinery 
parts,  plus  some  new  chains  and  gears, 
he  built  a  baled  hay  elevator  that  cut 
an  eight  man  job  down  to  three.  For 
power,  Newton  took  the  motor  from 
his  workshop.  Like  most  mechanics  and 
inventors,  he  has  had  his  share  of 
reverses  to  solve.  In  the  case  of  the 
hay  elevator,  the  chains  went  the  wrong 
way,  so  he  had  to  take  the  motor  apart 
and  shift  the  direction.  Before  long, 


April  6,  1946 

the  new  baled  hay  elevator  was  in  de^ 
mand  by  the  neighbors  as  well  as  on 
the  Shimp  farm.  It  lifted  well  over 
8,000  bales,  and  at  a  penny  a  bale 
which  the  neighbors  willingly  paid,  it 
more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Moreover,  many  other  farmers 
have  since  built  or  planned  to  build 
their  own  elevators,  enlisting  the  help 
of  young  Shimp. 

Another  timely  use  to  which  New¬ 
ton  has  put  his  machine  shop  dexterity 
and  knowledge  comes  into  play  at  corn 
shelling  time.  Before  he  studied  the 
situation,  a  tractor  or  gas  engine  was 
attached  to  the  corn  shelter,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  stake  the  implement  down 
carefully.  This  cumbersome  detail  was 
eliminated  when  Newton  figured  out  a 
way  to  connect  the  motor  from  the 
workshop.  Now,  with  a  few  minutes 
work,  the  sheller  is  quickly  ready  for 
service  almost  anywhere. 

Before  he  began  using  the  workshop 
to  save  time  and  cut  corners,  it  was 
necessary  .to  carry  water  by  the  bucket¬ 
ful  to  the  laying  house.  Now  an  auto¬ 
matic  fountain  with  water  piped  from 
the  barn  supplies  the  flock,  and  a  220- 
volt  line  has  been  connected  to  the 
brooder  house  for  brooder  and  ceiling 
lights.  Moreover,  Newton  has  found 
time  to  wire  the  hay  mow  and  silo  to 
facilitate  working  after  dark  when 
necessary. 

Some  further  plans  for  the  Shimp 
workshop  include  a  tractor-trailer  from 
an  old  model-A  truck  base,  well  under 
way,  a  corn  wagon  and  corn  elevator. 

Some  of  the  awards  which  this 
young  farmer  has  received  include:  A 
county  first  and  fourth  for  «egg  judging, 
in  1942;  county  2nd  prize  for  grading,  in 
1943;  State  first  and  county  fourth  for 
grading,  in  1944;  28  other  ribbons 

including  his  heifers  and  hogs;  $25  war 
bond  and  a  one  week’s  trip  to  Chicago 
for  his  electrification  work  and  other 
4-H  activities;  and  another  $25  war 
bond  for  the  best  letter  on  “Why  I 
Buy  War  Bonds.”  D.  p.  c. 


A  knowledge  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  and  dexterity  in  their  use  is 
being  demonstrated  by  Newton  Shimp,  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Cumberland 

County,  New  Jersey. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Blotches  on  Raspberry  Canes 

For  two  or  three  years  our  rasp¬ 
berries  have  had  bluish  purple  blotches 
on  their  stems.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
and  tips  are  affected  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  leaves  or  the  berries. 
We  would  like  to  have  strong  healthy 
plants.  What  can  we  do  about  it?  We 
spray  them  early  and  often,  mulch  them 
in  sawdust,  and  take  as  good  care  of 
them  as  we  can.  H.  K. 

Vermont 

The  bluish  purple  blotches  on  the 
canes  are  probably  caused  by  the  spur 
blight  fungus.  The  disease  is  favored  by 
dense  growth  which  prevents  the  canes 
from  drying  out  quickly  after  a  rain. 
Keep  the  rows  narrow,  not  over  a  foot 
wide,  and  free  from  weeds  which  hinder 
air  circulation. 

If  the  disease  persists,  the  canes  may 
be  sprayed  in  the  Spring  just  as  the 
buds  show  a  green  tip  with  a  one  per 
cent  solution  of  Elgetol,  or  liquid  lime 
sulfur,  one  gallon  in  10  gallons  of 
water  spraying  both  sides  of  the  row. 
When  the  new  shoots  are  12-15  inches 
high,  they  may  be  sprayed  again  with 
3-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Unless  the  disease  appears  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  reducing  the  crop,  spraying 
would  hardly  be  necessary;  a  few  spots 
will  not  do  much  harm  to  the  plants. 


Magnesium  Deficiency 

What  about  the  use  of  Epsom  salts 
for  apple  trees?  n.  b. 

New  York 

Epsom  salts  are  used  as  a  fertilizer 
application  or  in  a  spray  for  apple 
trees  that  have  shown  leaf  scorch,  typi¬ 
cal  of  a  magnesium  deficiency.  In  other 
words,  Epsom  salts,  containing  16  per 
cent  magnesium  oxide,  are  use  as  a 
corrective  where  the  soil  is  deficient 
in  magnesium. 

If  the  apple  trees  in  question  have 


shown  a  leaf  scorch  typical  of  magne¬ 
sium  deficiency,  five  to  10  pounds  of 
Epsom  salts  per  tree  is  recommended, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  tree 
in  question.  This  mixture  is  broadcast 
on  top  of  the  soil  out  under  the  drip 
of  the  outer  branches  in  April.  Some 
fruit  growers  have  found  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  add  20  pounds  of  Epsom 
salts  for  each  100  gallons  of  spray  and 
spray  the  mixture  onto  the  foliage  in 
early  season.  h.  a.  r. 


White  Blossoms  on  Peach  Tree 

Are  peach  blossoms  always  supposed 
to  be  pink?  Up  until  two  years  ago  I 
never  noticed  any  other  color.  I  have 
a  peach  tree  that  grew  from  the  roots 
of  an  old  Elberta  that  died,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  it  has  been  covered 
with  white  blossoms.  The  fruit  is  small 
and  clingstone,  but  has  a  nice  flavor. 

Massachusetts  G.  A.  m. 

You  are  correct  in  saying  that  most 
peaches  produce  pink  flowers.  A  white 
flowering  peach  has,  however,  been 
developed  for  ornamental  purposes 
rather  than  for  fruit  production. 

From  your  description,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tree  you  now  have  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  rather  than  a  named  variety  and, 
of  course,  you  can  expect  most  any 
variations  from  seedling  peaches.  Un¬ 
less  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  outstand¬ 
ing,  the  value  of  propagating  your 
white  flowering  peach  would  seem 
questionable.  H.  A.  R. 


Transplanting  Grape  Vines 

At  what  time  of  the  year  should  an 
old  grape  vine  be  transplanted? 

Pennsylvania.  e.  s. 

A  bearing  grape  vine  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  late  Fall  just  before  freezing 
weather,  or  in  early  Spring. 

Since  you  would  save  one  season  by 
Spring  planting,  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  grape  vine  in  question  be 
transplanted  this  Spring,  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  h.  a.  r. 
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That  welcome  rain  that  brings 
new  life  to  your  land,  crops  and 
livestock  is  the  traditional  "mil- 
lion-dollar  rain”  known  to  every 
farmer  and  rancher. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "You  can’t  do  much 
about  the  weather.”  But  you  can  do  a  great  deal 
about  what  the  weather  does  to  your  land.  Rain 
can  bring  relief  after  drouth  and  is  worth  that 
million  dollars — or  it  can  be  a  savage  enemy 
that  "dashes  off  with  grit  in  its  teeth  and  tears 
down  our  soil  like  a  billion  furious  buzz  saws.” 

Water  that  "walks  downhill”  is  your  ally  in 
increasing  the  production  of  your  land.  And  one 
secret  of  handling  rainfall  properly  is  "farming 
on  the  level” — by  strip  cropping,  contour  plow¬ 
ing,  terracing.  Cover  crops,  grassed  waterways, 
dams  and  farm  ponds  also  help  control  the 
destructive  power  of  rain.  Then  you  hold  the 
rain  where  it  falls.  Surface  run-off  is  slowed 
down  to  the  point  where  it  doesn’t  erode  your 
topsoil  away.  And  as  your  water  "walks  down¬ 


WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT 

In  view  of  the  recent  talk  about  the  business,  profits, 
etc.,  of  the  meat  packers,  it’s  worth  remembering 
the  basic  economics  of  all  businesses  in  this  country. 

To  be  successful,  any  business  must  do  four  things 
— 1)  it  must  purchase  its  raw  materials  at  prices  com¬ 
parable  to  the  prices  paid  by  its  competitors;  2) 
through  know-how,  efficiency,  good  operating,  it 
must  manufacture  products  of  comparable  quality 
at  a  manufacturing  cost  no  higher  than  that  of  its 
competitors;  3)  in  doing  this,  it  must  pay  its  workers 
wage  rates  comparable  to  the  going  wage-scale  paid 
by  others;  4)  and  it  must  sell  its  product  at  prices 
that  a  large  part  of  the  public  is  willing  and  able  to  pay. 

In  the  livestock-and-meat  industry,  this  simply 
means  that  prices  must  be  high  enough  to  earn  both 
cost  and  a  decent  profit  for  the  livestock  producer, 
the  meat  packer  and  the  retail  merchant— and  low 
enough  to  keep  the  great  masses  of  people  eating  meat. 


hill,”  it  soaks  into  the  soil,  makes  plant  food 
nutrients  available  to  the  roots  of  crops  and, 
penetrating  further,  fills  up  nature’s  great  un¬ 
derground  reservoirs. 

Water  thus  stored  in  the  subsoil  is  the  source 
of  the  wells  and  springs  which  supply  homes 
and  farms  and  ranches.  For  years  this  "water 
table”  has  been  dropping  very  seriously  in  some 
sections.  But  where  soil  conservation  has  been 
practiced  over  large  areas,  the  lowering  of  the 
"water  table”  has  been  a  less  serious  problem. 
Soil  and  water  can  never  be  divorced  m  any  good 
land  management  program.  These  two  great 
resources  are  wedded  for  all  time,  and  from 
their  union  comes  the  wealth  of  America’s  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 


Hold  on  to  that 
“Million-Dollar  Rain” 


Sent  Your  Letter  Yet? 

Prize  Contest  Closes  May  1 

Still  time  to  win  one  of  the  43  cash  prizes 
totaling  $400  for  best  letters  on  "Methods 
Employed  by  Meat  Packers  in  Marketing 
Meats,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Butter,  and  Cheese.” 
Contest  closes  May  1,  1946.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  needed  information.  Write  to¬ 
day  to  F.  M.  Simpson,  Dept.  128  .  .  .  Swift  & 
Company,  Chicago  9,  Ill. 


fat 

.  Easter  Ham _ 

The  mellow  flavor  of  ham  rates  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  meats.  Glaze  your  ham  with 
honey,  marmalade  or  maple  syrup  to  save 
sugar.  Place  the  ham,  fat  side  up,  on  rack  in 
uncovered  pan.  No  water  needed,  as  the  fat 
will  baste  the  ham  naturally.  Bake  in  a 
moderately  slow  oven  until  tender.  Three  to 
four  hours  will  be  enough.  Garnish  the  plat¬ 
ter  with  pickled  peaches  or  apricots,  or  hot 
spiced  orange  slices. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW! 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"farming  on  the  level”? 

Who  must  earn  a  fair  profit  for  the  live- 
stock-and-meat-industry  to  operate? 

Why  is  it  important  to  make  water  "walk 
downhill”? 

Answers  to  these  questions  may  be  found  in  the 
various  articles  which  are  printed  elsewhere  on 
this  page. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


ary  cousin 

\  DIDN'T  SEE 

where  the 

LITTLE  BEE 
V IV  FLEE... 
WHEE-EE-E! 


"  THE  EDITOR'S  COLUMN 

In  addition  to  being  a  business  cor¬ 
poration,  Swift  &  Company  is  peo¬ 
ple — 62,000  folks  like  you  and  me 
who  have  pooled,  their  savings  to 
build  a  business.  These  savings  are 
invested  'in  plants  and  equipment, 
in  livestock  and  other  raw  materials, 
and  in  all  the  many  things  that  make  up  Swift  & 
Company. 

Without  people  there  could  be  no  business,  no 
Swift  &  Company.  There  must  be  people  (share¬ 
holders)  to  supply  the  capital;  others  (farmers  and 
ranchers)  to  supply  the  raw  materials;  many  thou¬ 
sands  (employes)  who  work  with  their  heads  and 
hands  for  the  company;  and  the  millions  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  buy  the  meat  and  other  products. 

The  success  of  a  business  enterprise  depends  on 
how  these  various  groups  of  people  get  along  to¬ 
gether.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  goodwill  and 
cooperation  between  the  owners  of  Swift  &  Company 
and  livestock  producers,  employes,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  customers. 

To  maintain  goodwill  we  know  that  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  must:  1)  pay  fair  prices  for  raw  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  livestock;  2)  pay  a  good  day’s  pay  for  a  good 
day’s  work;  3)  provide  the  money  to  keep  plants 
and  facilities  efficient;  4)  pay  Federal,  State  and 
Municipal  taxes;  5)  earn  a  profit  to  give  our  owners 
a  fair  return  on  their  invested  savings. 

The  management  of  Swift  &  Company  recognizes 
this  five-fold  responsibility  to  the  various  groups  of 
people  who  make  our  business.  It  is  to  their  interest 
that  we  manage  our  business  efficiently,  that  we 
earn  a  sufficient  profit  to  let  us  continue  contributing 
to  the  well-being  of  more  r’yyi  C  •  I 
and  more  people.  f*  •  .  v  I  TO  P  So  A# 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

.  .  .  that  the  dairy  business  is  mighty 
colorful — red  cows  eat  green  grass  and 
brown  hay  to  give  white  milk  and  yellow 
butter. 


OBJECTIONABLE  ODORS  AND  FLA¬ 
VORS  IN  MILK  can  be  prevented  by  removing 
the  cause.  Feed  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble. 
The  most  pronounced  flavors  and  odors  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  garlic,  onions,  turnips,  cabbage,  rape, 
kale,  and  certain  weeds  such  as  bitterweed  and 
stmkweed.  Sudden  changes  to  such  feeds  as  green 
alfalfa,  green  sweet  clover  or  silage  may  produce 
temporary  flavors  in  the  milk.  Odors  may  also  be 
absorbed  from  the  barn  by  carelessly  handled  milk. 

PROGRESS  IN  SPECIALIZED 
POULTRY  BREEDING 

by  Professor  Fred  P.  Jeffrey 

Massachusetts  State  College 

Due  to  the  remarkable  progress 
made  in  poultry  breeding  during 
the  past  15  years,  it  is  now  possible 
for  buyers  to  purchase  chicks  to 
fit  specialized  needs.  New  England  breeders  have 
specialized  in  the  "heavy  breeds,”  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  White 
Plymouth  Rock. 

Wise  chick  buyers  want  vigorous,  disease-free 
chicks  that  are  bred  for  certain  uses — some  strains 
are  bred  for  high  egg  production  by  selecting  breed¬ 
ers  that  lay  early  in  life.  Other  strains  are  bred  for 
high  meat  qualities,  from  breeders  selected  for  early 
feathering,  rapid  growth  and  desirable  body  con¬ 
formation. 

Attempts  to  develop  one  strain  having  both  high 
egg-producing  ability  and  good  meat  qualities  have 
met  with  considerable  success,  but  too  much  should 
not  be  expected  along  these  lines.  Cross-breeding  of 
laying  breeds  with  meat-producing  breeds  is  largely 
done  for  the  purpose  of  raising  chicks  for  broilers 
more  economically. 


Fred  P.  Jeffrey 


•  • 
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The  MASSEY-HARRIS  will 
give  you  a  new  idea 
of  what  a  Tractor  can  do! 


Prepare  yourself  for  a  real  thrill 
when  you  swing  up  onto  a  Massey- 
Harris  Tractor  for  the  first  time. 
Settle  down  into  the  comfortable  sad¬ 
dle-type  seat  .  .  .  feel  its  cushioned 
springiness  .  .  .  play  with  the  wheel  a 
bit  .  .  .  look  at  the  view  of  the  work 
you  get  .  .  .  the  handiness  of  all  con¬ 
trols  ...  the  way  your  feet  almost  set 
themselves  automatically  for  the  clutch, 
the  individual  rear  wheel  brakes,  the 
power  lift. 

Then  step  on  the  electric  starter.  In¬ 
stantly  there’s  the  deep  throated  roar 
that  means  power. 

But  let’s  go  out  into  the  field.  Get 
the  feel  of  the  feather-touch,  castered- 
wheel  steering  that  saves  your  arms 
and  shoulders  ...  the  smooth,  respon¬ 
sive  power  that  takes  you  through  every 
drawbar  and  belt  job  with  ease. 


Yes!  The  Massey-Harris  gives  you  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  tractor  pow¬ 
er.  And  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
you  look  into  the  fuel  tank,  you’ll  real¬ 
ize  that  it’s  economical  power  as  well. 
For  here’s  a  line  of  tractors  —  in  four 
power  ranges  for  every  size  and  type  of 
farm  —  designed,  engineered,  tested, 
and  field-proved  to  do  a  better  job  eas¬ 
ier,  at  lower  cost,  for  a  longer  time. 
Talk  to  men  who  own  Massey-Harris 
Tractors.  You’ll  want  one  on  your 
farm.  Massey-Harris  is  building  more 
tractors  than  ever  before  —  it  takes 
more  to  satisfy  the  demand.  So  you 
may  have  to  wait  a  bit,  but  a  Massey- 
Harris  is  well  worth  waiting  for.  Your 
Massey-Harris  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  the  whole  story.  Or  write  for 
catalog.  Address  Dept.  40. 


Matching  Massey-Harris  Tractors  in  terms 
of  advanced  engineering,  easier  handling, 
simple  construction,  is  a  complete  line  of 
mounted  and  semi -mounted  equipment. 

With  its  two  caster  wheels,  the  semi- 
mounted  Massey-Harris  No.  6  Mower  does 
a  better  job  of  following  the  contour  of 
the  field  ...  is  sturdier,  stronger,  more 
flexible.  Easily  attached  and  detached. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 

general  Offices:  Racine,  Wisconsin  , 


NEW  YORK 


Alexander . Wiktors  Garage 

Amsterdam . . . .Giuffre  Bros. 

Atlanta . Steuben  Farm  Supply 

Auburn . Ray  Myera 

Bath . Heckman  Lumber  Co. 

Boston . .Maurice  Emerling 

Canandaigua . pon  J.  Howard 

Central  Bridge . J.  &  P.  Implement  Co. 

Cherry  Creek . Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 

Clinton . George  K.  Marsh 

Clockville . Myron  Smith 

Coehecton . C.  B.  Canfield- 

Cohoes . Emeriek  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Collins . Collins  Service  Agency 

Copake . Richard  Dunning 

DeRuyter . H.  W.  Cook 

Ellenviile . David  Harkavy 

Fillmore . L.  L.  Babbitt 

Fort  Plain., . Byron  Roof’s  Sons 

Franklinville . C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son 

Horseheads.  . Horseiieads  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  1 . Farm  Equipment  Inc. 

Lancaster . Harry  Choate 

LeRoy . Bickford  Bros. 

Liverpool . Viel  Bros. 

Malone . R-  S.  Spencer 

Marcellus . Nightingale  Mills 

Naples . C.  W.  Guilo 

Nassau . Henry  Tator. 

Norwich . Ryan  Motors 

Oneonta . H.  E.  Pierce  Roof  &  Supply  Co. 

Owego . Jesse  Hunt 

Peru . Morrow  Bros. 

Phoenix. . Carl  Morehouse 

Piffard . C.  A.  Pamell 

Ransomville . W.  R.  Peterson 


Richfield  Spring.  .Ostrander  Hardware  &  Iinpl.  Co. 


Spencerport . Fisher  Bros. 

Strykersville . J.  W.  Simons 

Trumansburg . G.  C.  Marquart 

Truthville . Joseph  B.  O'Donnell 

Unadilla . W.  Earl  Winger 

Verona . Frank  Haider 

Waterloo . Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 

Waterport . Richard  S.  Shepard 

Watertown . Northern  Implement  Co. 

Weedsport . Otis  Jorolemon 

NEW  JERSEY 

Carpenterville . Rapp  Package  Co. 

Deerfield  Street . John  Ackley 

Flemington. . Burkett  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

Hightstown . Hights  Repair  Shop 

Neshanic . J.  S.  Covert 

Pemberton . J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co. 

Wiekatunk . .Conover  Bros. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Natick . Robinson  Farm  Mach.  Co. 

N.  Brookfield . P.  A.  Benjamin 

Sunderland . .Roman  R.  Skibiski 

Williamstown . Wilson  Williams 

CONNECTICUT 

Kent . E.  W.  Bull  &  Son 

Willim antic . Dublin  Tractor  Co. 

Woodbury . Carl  &  Walt,  Inc. 

VERMONT 

Brandon . Elmore  Motors 

Middlebury . Persons  &  Foster  Bros. 

Montgomery  Center . Northern  Auto  Service 

Orleans . H.  J.  Caron 

St.  Albans . D.  W.  Kelley 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


Cellar  Ventilation 

We  have  a  problem  we  hope  you 
can  help  us  solve,  namely,  the  proper 
ventilation  of  a  cellar.  The  cellar  is 
built  into  a  bank;  stone  wall  back 
(west  side)  is  completely  covered  with 
dirt  which  slopes  down  on  sides,  so 
that  one-half  of  the  wall  surface  is 
exposed;  front  wall  has  window  and 
large  door  opening  into  a  woodshed; 
south  wall  has  window  which  was 
covered  with  asphalt  board  to  keep 
out  the  sun;  cellar  has  galvanized  roof, 
with  a  one-third  pitch;  it  is  ceiled 
under  the  joists  with  asphalt  coated 
celotex,  with  three  inch  rock  wool 
batts  over  this,  and  a  wood  floor  on 
the  joists.  There  is  a  5x8  inch  shaft 
about  three  feet  long  running  through 
the  ceiling  into  chamber  above,  but 
not  into  the  open  air.  The  dirt  floor  is 
never  wet,  but  moisture  stands  in 
drops  on  the  ceiling  all  the  time  and 
things  soon  mold  in  the  cellar.  Can  you 
tell  what  is  needed?  b.  c. 

The  problem  of  controlling  humidity 
and  temperature  of  a  food  storage  by 
natural  ventilation  is  a  difficult  one. 

What  you  need  in  your  cellar  is  an 
outlet  flue  up  through  the  loft  and 
roof  to  lead  away  the  warm,  moisture¬ 
laden  air.  before  it  condenses  on  the 
ceiling.  This  flue  must  be  well  in¬ 
sulated  in  order  to  create  draft  and 
should  extend  two  feet  above  the  roof, 
or  20  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  cellar, 
which  ever  is  greater.  Since  I  do  not 
know  the  dimensions  of  the  cellar  and 
the  height  of  the  top  of  proposed  flue 
from  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  I  cannot 
give  you  the  size  of  flue  required. 
However,  the  flue  should  not  be 
smaller  than  20x20  inches  inside  mea¬ 
surements.  A  tight  door  or  damper 
should  be  installed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  flue  so  that  the  draft  can  be  regu¬ 
lated.  If  electricity  is  available,  an 
exhaust  fan  of  proper  capacity  might 
be.  installed  in  the  ceiling,  or  in  the 
side  wall  close  to  the  ceiling,  so  that 
only  the  warmest  air  in  the  room  is 
discharged  out  of  doors.  An  inlet 
should  also  be  constructed,  perhaps  at 
the  south  window.  This  inlet  should  be 
open  when  the  temperature  outside  is 
lower  than  inside.  It  should  be  about 
one  square  foot  in  area  per  100 
square  feet  of  cellar, -and  should  have 
a  baffle  to  deflect  cold  air  down  to 
the  floor.  A  well  insulated  door  on  the 
inlet  is  needed  to  close  the  inlet  when 
the  outside  air  is  too  warm.  The  door 
and  window  to  the  woodshed  should 
also  be  well  insulated. 

With  this  sort  of  arrangement,  cool 
air  can  enter  the  inlet,  and  as  it  picks 
up  heat  from  the  interior,  it  will  rise 
and  go  out  the  flue  and  carry  excess 
moisture  with  it.  If  this  should  result 
in  wilting  due  to  too  low  relative 
humidity,  the  conditon  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  wetting  the  floor.  A  small 
hygrometer  may  be  purchased  for  a 
few  dollars  as  a  guide  to  maintaining 
80  to  85  per  cent  humidity  at  all  times. 


Cased  or  Driven  Point  Well? 

I  have  several  acres  of  light  sandy 
soil  on  Long  Island  and  I  want  to 
sink  a  pipe  for  water.  Good  water  can 
be  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  at 
about  25  to  30  feet  down.  Some  people 
advise  me  to  buy  the  pipe,  a  good  well 
point,  and  a  driving  cap,  and  simply 
drive  the  pipe  in.  Others  tell  me  it  is 
better  to  buy  a  well  boring  outfit  to 
do  this  work.  Some  people  also  tell  me 
to  use  pipe  casing  and  others  tell  me 
there  is  no  advantage  to  be  had  in 
using  the  casing.  Will  you  please  give 
me  whatever  information  and  advice 
you  can  on  the  above  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  as  I  need  the  water 
quickly?  c.  w. 

A  cased  well  is  much  more  perma¬ 
nent  and  is  a  better  well  than  a  driven 
point  well,  since  driven  points  some¬ 
times  become  choked  from  in-flow  of 
fine  material  or  become  corroded. 


April  6,  1946 

Often  a  driven  well  must  be  abandoned 
in  a  few  years  or  the  pipe  pulled  and 
redriven.  The  strainer  can  quite  easily 
be  removed  from  a  cased  well  To  bk? 
cleaned.  However,  since  you  contem¬ 
plate  a  30  foot  well  in  sandy  soil,  it 
would  be  much  easier  and  quicker  to 
drive  a  point  than  to  use  an  auger,  and 
you  will  more  than  likely  be  satisfied 
with  the  results.  If  you  wish  to  use 
casing,  a  boring  outfit  will  be  necessary 
and  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  will 
he  considerably  more  than  a  driven 
point. 

Concrete  Cooling  Tank 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  milk  house 
soon,  and  I  want  to  build  a  concrete 
cooling  tank.  Can  you  advise  me  what 
kind  of  insulation  would  be  good  to 
put  with  the  concrete  to  keep  the  water 
cold?  I  want  to  use  it  with  an  electric 
cooling  system.  Is  rock  wool  or  mica 
the  better  insulation?  I  cannot  get  the 
cork  insulation  now.  Is  there  any  other 
material  which  you  would  recommend 
in  place  of  cork,  or  maybe  an  open 
space  between  concrete  wall,  just  like 
a  thermos  bottle?  j.  b% 

In  building  an  insulated  concrete 
milk  cooling  tank,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  use  a  rigid  manufactured  insulation 
board,  since  cork  is  not  available;  such 
as  celotax,  insulite,  thermosote,  mason¬ 
ite,  or  some  similar  material.  Three 
thicknesses  of  these  boards  should  be 
used,  as  they  are  usually  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  Be  sure  to  insulate 
the  bottom  and  cover  of  the  tank  as 
well,  as  the  side  walls.  After  the  outer 
tank  is  complete,  its  inside  wall  and 
floor  should  be  thoroughly  coated  with 
hot  asphalt.  Then  the  insulation  board 
should  be  cut  to  fit,  and  before  placing 
them  they  should  be  repeatedly  dipped 
in  hot  asphalt  to  secure  a  water  proof 
seal.  Every  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  insulation  dry,  since  such 
material  loses  its  insulation  value  when 
wet.  In  order  to  avoid  any  conden¬ 
sation  in  the  insulating  board  caused 
by  leakage  of  water  through  the  inner 
tank  and  asphalt  coat,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  a  single-ply  tar 
roofing  paper  be  mopped  with  hot 
asphaltum  on  both  sides  and  applied  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  insulation  board. 
This  last  coat  should  be  dry  before  the 
inner  form  is  poured.  In  placing  the 
concrete  to  form  the  inner  tank,  be 
careful  that  the  insulation  is  not 
crowded  out  of  place.  The  concrete 
should  be  carefully  spaded  so  as  not 
to  damage  the  insulation.  Both  inner 
and  outer  tanks  should  be  reinforced. 

Such  materials  as  granular  mica  and 
loose  rock  wool  would  be  difficut  to 
keep  dry  if  poured  in  place.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  place  rock  wool  batts 
around  the  inner  tank  and  they  would 
be  too  tightly  compressed  by  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  A  dead  air  space 
is  good  insulation  if  the  spaces  are 
small  and  if  they  are  air  tight.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  recommend  such  an  air 
space  because  a  concrete  wall  will 
“breathe”  unless  coated  with  asphalt. 


About  Cinder  Blocks 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
on  cinder  blocks  if  you  have  any.  Will 
be  very  grateful  for  any  help  you  can 
give  me.  m.  k. 

New  Jersey 

Cinder  blocks  are  ordinarily  made  of 
one  part  cement  and  five  parts  cined»s. 
In  order  to  be  suitable  for  concrete, 
cinders  should  be  hard  and  contain  no 
fine  ash.  They  should  be  soaked  with 
water  two  days  before  using  to  slack 
out  any  free  lime,  and  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  any  sulphur  present.  This 
kind  of  concrete  is  used  for  such  work 
as  cellar  walls  for  dwellings  or  other 
light  buildings,  for  fireprooiing  struct¬ 
ural  steel,  and  may  be  used  f#r  floors 
on  which  there  will  not  be  heavy 
loads.  The  value  of  cinder  concrete,  or 
cinder  block,  lies  chiefly  in  its  cheap¬ 
ness  and  in  its  light  weight,  since  it  is 
much  lighter  then  cement  and  sand.  It 
is  possible  for  one  man  to  handle  cinder 
blocks  on  a  scaffold,  thus  cutting  down 
on  labor  costs.  w.  m.  f. 


From  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

March  certainly  seems  to  be  repeat¬ 
ing  itself  with  mild  sunny  days  and 
many  frostless  nights.  Last  year,  much 
the  same  thing  happened  and  those 
with  sugar  bushes  tapped  did  not  get 
much  syrup.  In  this  section  there  was 
a  good  run  for  the  first  week,  but  it 
stopped  in  most  places  by  the  middle 
of  the  month.  The  frost  has  been  out 
of  the  ground  for  a  fortnight  and  some 
plowing  is  being  done.  Most  of  the 
seedings  look  very  well,  considering  the 
lack  of  snow  covering  on  most  of  them 
all  Winter.  Today  the  air  was  smoky, 
due  to  the  burning  of  several  acres  of 
last  year’s  uncut  hay  on  a  neighbor’s 
farm.  We  tried  the  same  thing  last 
Spring  on  a  field  that  we  had  not  cut 
the  year  before,  and  had  an  excellent 
crop  of  hay  on  that  field  later. 

The  feed  shortage  is  being  felt  by 
most  farmers  and  production  suffers 
as  a  result.  Our  feed  dealer  has  had 
dairy  feed  continuously  to  date,  but  al¬ 
most  every  bag  is  made  up  of  different 
ingredients  and  the  cows  do  not  like 
the  idea.  There  has  been  some  talk 
locally  of  trying  to  raise  more  grain 
at  home  but  the  continued  lack  of 
labor  and  good  machinery  will  prob- 
I  ably  limit  the  acreage.  Pasture  im¬ 


provement  could  help  many  herds 
through  the  Summer  with  little  grain 
but  there  is  not  much  evidence  of 
interest  in  that  subject  near  here.  Hay 
appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the  county 
with  many  farmers  offering  some  for 
sale.  Last  year  showed  quite  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  hayings  in 
Southern  Chenango  done  with  pick-up 
balers.  One  farmer  near  Bainbridge  got 
his  entire  hay  crop  cut  and  baled  in 
two  or  three  nice  days  early  in  July. 
He  states  that  it  is  the  best  hay  he 
ever  fed.  Others  were  not  so  lucky, 
many  getting  a  lot  of  cut  hay  wet  be¬ 
fore  the  baler  got  to  their  farms. 

And  now,  last  but  not  least,  every¬ 
one  is  worrying  about  the  danger  from 
rabid  animals  to  livestock  when  they 
are  turned  out  to  pasture.  Several 
farmers  around  Coventry  lost  cows  last 
Summer  and  the  territory  is  enlarging. 
Dogs  in  southern  and  central  townships 
have  been  vaccinated  almost  100  per 
cent  but  foxes  are  numerous.  How¬ 
ever,  our  veterinary  says  that  cattle 
can  be  vaccinated  and  that  some  in 
this  section  have  already  been  done. 
Even  though  the  cost  is  rather  high, 
many  herds  probably  will  be  protected 
in  this  way  before  “turn-out  time.” 

New  York  j.  m.  p. 
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IN  TIME  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE,  it’s  more  important  than  ever  to 
exterminate  grain-eating  rats.  That’s  saving  feed.  Using  150-Hour 
Veedol  Tractor  Oil— that’s  saving  money! 


HOW  LONG  SHOULD  A  FENCE  POST  LAST?  You  can  add  years 
to  its  life  by  first  soaking  the  wood  in  a  creosote  solution.  Treat¬ 
ment  should  extend  well  above  the  ground  line. 


TRACTOl 

^OIL^ 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails, 
15,  30  and  55  gallon  drums. 


VEEDOL 


“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock” 


150-HOUR 


LIQUID-FILLED  TIRES  give  the  tractor  more  drawbar  pull.  When 
you  can  have  more,  why  take  less?  And  when  you  can  get  150  work¬ 
ing  hours  from  Veedol  Tractor  Oil,  why  be  satisfied  with  60  or  70? 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance 
SAVES  OIL  —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in 
gasoline -fueled  tractors — cuts  oil  consumption 
in  all  tractors 

SAVES  TRACTORS  —assures  long,  economical  service 
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“The  railroad’s 
a  part  of  my  business” 

"What  I  MEAN  is  this:  The  railroad  that  serves  this 
section  connects  my  farm  with  every  market— every 
town  and  city  — in  the  whole  United  States.  And  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  railroads,  I’d  have  nothing  much 
more  than  a  local  market  for  my  crops.  That’s  why 
I  say  the  railroad  is  a  working  part  of  my  business.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Beside  hauling  his  products  and  delivering  his  sup¬ 
plies,  the  railroads  work  for  the  farmer  in  other  ways, 
too.  They  pay  local  taxes  to  every  community  they 
serve— and  that  tax  money  goes  to  work  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  schools,  highways,  and  public  health  protection. 
In  addition,  the  railroads  buy  much  of  their  supplies 
locally— and  employ  many  local  people. 

Add  it  all  up  and  you  see  why  thoughtful  American 
citizens  want  to  be  sure  that  the  railroads  are  given 
a  fair  chance  to  compete  on  an  even  footing  with 
other  forms  of  transportation. 


! 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


WANT  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  TRADE? 

Got  Anything  To  Buy,  Sell,  or  Swap  ? 
SEND  $1  FOR  8  MONTHS’;  SUBSCRIPTION 

YANKEE  MAGAZINE 


Box  RNY  1,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire 
“A  Good  Trade  On  Every  Page** 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Now  the  streams  are  clearing  a  little 
after  the  usual  muddy  Springtime 
breakup.  Lake  levels  are  again  above 
normal  and  cottage  owners  are  finding 
the  general,  and  expected,  damage  by 
wind  and  wave  somewhat  heavy.  Drift¬ 
wood  can  be  seen  in  Cayuga  Lake  daily 
now  and  this  morning  an  old  chair 
went  by  together  with  tree  limbs, 
roots  and  old  logs.  On  the  two  back 
posts  of  the  chair  that  seemed  to  stay 
high  above  the  waves,  two  gulls  were 
perched  and  apparently  enjoying  the 
trip.  Sometimes  an  old  stump  with  its 
sprawling  roots  is  carried  along  and 
may  have  a  crew  of  as  many  as  a 
dozen  of  these  birds.  Again  Taugh- 
annock  stream  roars  its  way  over  miles 
of  upland  country  to  the  215  foot  drop 
in  the  gorge  about  one  mile  from 
Cayuga’s  west  shore  where  it  tumbles 
thunderously  in  the  waterfall  known 
now  to  so  many  as  Taughannock  Falls 
in  the  State  Park  of  that  name.  From 
the  paths  along  the  rim  of  the  400  foot 
gorge,  it  seems  like  a  wide  sheet 
hanging  over  the  rock  ledge. 

Oh,  it  'is  surely  Springtime  again 
with  the  wild  geese  returning  and  the 
meadowlark  and  killdeer.  We  like  to 
hear  the  calls  of  the  latter  in  the 
silvery  quiet  of  a  moonlight  night  as 
they  wing  their  way  over  the  meadows. 
In  the  willows  around  the  spring,  the 
red-winged  blackbirds  are  again  sing- 


Photo — Mrs.  M.  E.  Hawkes 
The  215  foot  Taughannock  Falls,  near 
Trumansburg  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ing,  “vic-to-ree,  vic-to-ree,”  and  the 
song  sparrow  sings  his  full  song  now 
many  times  throughout  the  day.  From 
early  Autumn  until  Spring,  the  only 
sound  we  hear  from  these  lovely 
songsters  is  the  sharp  chirp  with  which 
they  greet  the  day  or  when  disturbed. 
However,  at  daylight  on  February  16, 
this  year,  about  a  week  earlier  than 
last  season,  we  heard  the  first  notes 
of  the  beginning  of  the  song  sparrow’s 
melody;  just  a  rather  feeble,  “tweet 
tweet,”  but  every  day  new  notes  were 
added  and  now  it  is  complete,  and  a 
song  we  like  so  much  to  hear. 

Just  how  old  these  two  song  sparrows 
are,  we  do  not  know  but  they  have 
been  with  us  five  years.  All  Winter 
they  come  to  the  porch  at  daylight 
where,  in  a  sheltered  corner,  they  are 
provided  with  commercial  bird  seed, 
cracked  wheat  and  corn  and  bread 
crumbs.  Also  at  odd  times  we  put  a 
few  handfuls  of  dry  leaves  from  under 
the  porch  for  them  to  scratch  about 
in  for  the  seeds.  Often  these  birds  are 
joined  by  j uncos,  tree  sparrows  and 
that  gay,  cheerful  yet  somehow  sad 
looking  fellow,  the  cardinal.  How  often 
we  hear  his  whistle  these  days  and 
see  him  with  gay  crest  flattened  against 
his  neck,  singing  in  the  rain.  Song 
sparrows,  like  all  other  ground  birds 
so-called,  always  scratch  noisily  in  the 
grass  and  leaves  for  food;  different 
from  the  domestic  farmyard  fowl,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  kind  of  hop  and  both  feet 
together,  forward  and  back,  forward 
and  back.  "  . 

The  chickadees  have  selected  the 
sturdy,  hollowed  cherry-limb  house 
that  was  placed  in  the  arch  where  the 
honeysuckle  climbs.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  Chick  and  Dee,  always  here  for 
seven  years,  have  chosen  a  homesite 
quite  so  close  to  the  house.  Birds  have 
distinct  personalities  even  as  people, 
and  characteristics  odd  and  different. 
Dee  is  always  curious,  Chick  is  tame 
but  a  bit  shy.  We  laugh  each  time  we 
think  of  the  day  Dee  explored  the 
interior  of  the  stove  pipe  that  had 
been  taken  into  the  yard  to  be  cleaned. 
What  a  dingy  little  fellow  he  was  for 
a  long  time  after!  And  a  few  days  ago 
in  another  part  of  the  house  we  heard 
peculiar  noises  in  the  kitchen.  Even 
before  we  opened  the  door  we  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  window  opened  wide 
to  the  Spring  sun  and  breeze  had  been 
just  an  invitation  to  Dee.  Cup  cakes 
cooling  on  a  rack,  chopped  walnuts 
sprinkled  over  the  syrup  frosting.  We 
forget  him  once  in  a  while  and  of 
course  he  had  been  helping  himself. 


Two  cakes  lay,  sticky  top  down,  on 
the  linoleum  and  outside  Dee  was  per¬ 
forming  acrobatic  feats  round  a  maple 
twig  and  whistling,  “See  Dee,  See  Dee!” 
It  is  a  thrill  that  belongs  to  Spring¬ 
time  alone  to  have  him  alight  on  one’s 
shoulder,  poise  proudly  there,  then 
stretch  up  his  black-capped  head  and 
whistle  in  tone  so  clear  and  sweet, 
“Phoe-be.”  E.  r.  h. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

As  I  sit  in  the  big  chair  by  the  fire 
and  ponder  over  problems,  I  wonder 
why  a  man  gets  up  long  before  day¬ 
light  on  a  cold  morning,  hurries  to  the 
barn,  and  works  two  hours  before 
breakfast  caring  for  his  stock  and  milk¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  cows.  He  does  not  do  it 
for  pleasure  for  it  would  be  much 
pleasanter  to  stay  in  bed.  Nor  does  he 
do  it  for  wealth,  for  who  ever  heard 
of  a  dairyman  getting  rich?  Why  does 
a  man  go  to  the  harvest  field  in  eai'ly 
morning  and  spend  14  hours  toiling  in 
blistering  heat?  Why  does  a  woman  rise 
before  dawn  and  work  until  late  at 
night  cooking,  baking,  washing,  mend¬ 
ing,  tending  to  poultry,  working  in  the 
garden,  and  giving  her  husband  a 
helping  hand  when  labor  is  high  and 
hard  to  get?  Maybe  there  is  some 
pleasure  in  sacrifice  but  certainly  there 
is  no  wealth. 

They  do  this  because  they  are,  in  a 
very  true  sense,  in  the  service;  loyal 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  crusaders,  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
for  the  Cross  is  a  symbol  of  humble 
service  and  sacrifice. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  two  men  whose 
life  trails  crossed  mine.  In  the  Mid¬ 
west  there  is  a  city  which  has  many 
factories  and  a  small  college  I  once 
attended.  There  stands  a  large  build¬ 
ing  with  many  small  apartments.  For 
30  years  it  had  the  same  janitor,  a  man 
who  had  been  a  share  cropper  until 
his  wife  died.  Then  he  came  to  town 
and  took  that  job,  living  alone  in  the 
basement.  One  cold  morning  there  was 
no  heat,  so  irate  tenants  went  to  the 
basement  where  they  found  him  dead 
m  his  chair.  The  newspaper  carried  the 
story;  apparently  there  was  no  estate, 
so  the  city  would  bury  him.  Soon  after 
the  paper  appeared,  its  office  was 
swamped  with  telephone  calls  and 
scores  of  people  brought  small  con¬ 
tributions  and  stories  of  how  the  hum¬ 
ble  janitor  had  helped  those  in  need. 
He  had  cheered  the  aged  and  infirm, 
taken  magazines,  candy  and  toys  to 
shut-ms,  food  and  fuel  to  those  in  dire 
need.  He  had  also  created  a  small  re¬ 
volving  fund  at  the  college,  so  that 
needy  students  could  borrow  and  com¬ 
plete  their  courses  and  other  like  things 
such  as  helping  crippled  children.  A 
reporter  made  a  fine  story  of  his  life, 
so  more  contributions  poured  in, 
enough  for  an  impressive  funeral  and 
to  double  the  college  fund.  The  largest 
church  in  the  city  overflowed,  the 
mayor  and  city  council  were  honorary 
pall  bearers,  and  so  the  trail  of  the 
old  janitor  reached  the  end.  That  trail 
had  not  been  along  a  grand  boulevard 
where  he  could  ride  in  a  shiny  chariot; 
rather  he  had  walked  humbly  along 
weed  grown  byways  where  dwelt  the 
poor.  The  trail  shed  light  in  dark 
valleys  where  there  were  poverty,  ill¬ 
ness  and  despair.  It  led  up  a  rocky  hill 
where  needy  students  were  aided  to 
scale  the  heights.  At  last  it  led  to  a 
mountain  top  where  a  blaze  of  radiant 
glory  was  reflected  from  a  gate  of 
pearl,  which  opened  unto  a  city  of 
gold. 

Now,  in  sharp  contrast  is  the  other 
trail  which  met  mine.  I  once  stood  on 
Orange  Street  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  watched  a  funeral  procession.  First 
came  a  band  playing  a  dirge,  then 
scores  of  marching  men  dressed  in 
ornate  lodge  uniforms,  a  police  escort, 
many  coaches  filled  with  high  digni¬ 
taries,  truly  a  magnificent  funeral.  It 
was  that  of  a  multi-millionaire,  who 
had  grown  rich  by  ruthless  deals  in 
the  stock  market,  which  caused 
hundreds  of  small  investors  to  lose 
their  life  savings.  There  was  no  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  All 
he  found  was  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
the  curses  of  his  fellow  men.  One  of 
these  two  men  was  a  failure,  the  other 
a  success,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

I  used  to  envy  big  men,  famous  bank¬ 
ers,  governors,  senators  and  other  nota¬ 
bles,  but  I  see  now  that  they  were  only 
rainbow  chasers.  I  know  now  that  there 
is  far  more  happiness  and  contentment 
in  that  plain  farmhouse  at  the  cross 
roads  than  in  any  marble  mansion  on 
the  avenue.  I  know  now  that  the  grand 
lady  is  not  the  one  that  is  a  painted 
image  dressed  in  silk  and  nylon,  smok¬ 
ing  perfumed  cigarettes  and  playing 
bridge.  The  sweetest,  loveliest,  finest 
lady  in  all  the  land  may  be  found  in 
that  farm  home.  How  she  can  do  all 
that  work,  make  all  that  sacrifice,  de¬ 
vote  her  life  to  humble  service  and  still 
remain  so  pleasingly  attractive,  so  en- 
trancingly  lovely,  is  a  never  ending 
mystery  to  me.  Maybe  it  is  because  the 
purity  and  sweetness  within  shine 
through,  for  in  all  the  world  there  is 
no  more  beautiful  light  than  the  light 
of  the  Cross  and  what  is  the  Cross  but 
a  symbol  of  humble  service. 

And  now  I  must  leave  the  comfort 
of  indoors  and  do  the  chores;  but  I  can 
imagine  nothing  worse  than  having 
nothing  to  do.  L.  B.  Reber 
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7he  New 

SUPERFINE 

NICHOLS 

TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  »  REG  U  S  PAT  OFF 

99%+  PURE 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity,  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  ! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET - 
"Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS.  SMALL  CRYSTALS.  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  "INSTANT"  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 

- MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 


Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 

BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  44B. 

KER-O-KIL  MF6.  CO. 

Redwood  City,  Calif., 
or  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Kilislice.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealerdoesnot 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hoe * 
and  nozzles 

$25.95 


Air 
Gauge 

$2.50 

EXTRA 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


U  N  I  V  E  R  S  A  L 

Generator  Sets 

Gasoline  Engine  Driven  250  to25vOOO  Watts  AC  or  DC 

COMPLETE 

Machinery  t  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

36-39  I Ith  Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


Canvas  Covers 

Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  l30iArchSt.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


Cu  ■  Jt  |  ay  c  Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 
■  1  I  iw  w  Write  for  circular.  Give  sizes. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


Winter  at  Deer  Run  Farm 

Electricity  has  worked  wonders 
about  the  old  place.  The  Deer  Run 
Jerseys  responded  to  the  new  electric 
milker  with  some  amazing  milk 
records;  7,721  pounds  for  Redell,  7,000 
from  Vicky,  7,087,  and  6,692  from 
Flora  and  Daffodil  respectively.  These 
are  our  third  lactation  home  raised 
leifers,  daughters  of  Uncas  I.  This 
year’s  crop  of  calves,  the  first  sired 
by  Deer  Run  Mochican  I,  who  boasts  a 
North  Carolina  State  Champion  in  his 
immediate  ancestry,  are  looking  fine; 
sturdy,  little  straigh-backed,  snub¬ 
nosed  ladies  who  have  already  learned 
to  “take  it”  as  all  of  our  cows  have 
to,  with  cold  weather,  cold  water  to 
drink,  and  wild  hay. 

This  Winter  our  grief  was  the  loss 
of  Isabelle,  the  matriarch  of  the  herd, 
15  years  old,  who  died  from  mastitis 
the  day  after  she  calved.  This  gra.nd 
cow,  who  in  her  prime  produced  50 
pounds  a  day,  was  such  a  cow  as  farm¬ 
ers  dream  of.  She  had  size,  type,  and 
hardiness.  We  knew  nothing  of  her 
breeding  except  that  as  a  calf,  she 
looked  good  enough  for  Harry  I. 
Wyckoff,  veteran  cattleman  to  buy  her 
for  $25,  a  big  price  in  1931.  As  a  first 
calf  heifer,  she  made  a  great  showing 
until  she  fell  in  the  stable  and  was 
so  badly  hurt  that  she  could  not  stand. 
After  three  days  lying  in  a  box-stall, 
it  was  decided  to  dispose  of  her,  but 
on  the  third  morning  she  was  on  her 
feet,  and  it  was  at  that  time,  very 
lame,  she  came  into  our  hands.  In  her 
long  life  with  us,  she  produced  nine 
iving  calves,  and  survived  two  attacks 
of  acute  mastitis,  and  also  an  ob¬ 
structed  intestine  which  nearly  killed 
ler  five  years  ago;  and  besides  all  this, 
a  severed  artery  in  the  udder,  which 
took  four  stitches.  This  latter  mishap 
occurred  when  she  was  milking  40 
pounds  daily,  and  even  this  never 
slowed  her  production.  The  Winter*  of 
her  death,  she  looked  sleeker  and  better 
than  ever  before.  We  are  lucky  to  have 
her  one  daughter,  Flora,  in  our  herd 
today,  who  already  shows  her  mother’s 
great  quality.  Isabelle  was  herd  leader 
to  her  death,  never  disputed;  she  knew 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  pastures, 
and  led  her  herd  always  to  the  green¬ 
est  grass,  the  best  shade,  and  water- 
hole  that  was  not  dry.  We  feel  we  have 
lost  a  friend. 

Already  this  war’s  crop  of  hopeful, 
innocent  city  dwellers  is  coming  into 
the  country.  In  our  section  every  farm 
that  is  for  sale,  no  matter  how  poor, 
is  being  bought  up.  Schoharie  County, 
through  its  Defense  Council,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  booklet  for  distribution  show¬ 
ing  some  of  the  “booby-traps”  waiting 
the  uninformed  who  want  to  farm,  but 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  booklets  do 
not  reach  the  buyers.  Just  as  in  the 
last  influx,  those  who  really  love  and 
understand  the  country  will  stay  and 
the  unfit  wil  leave,  sadder,  wiser  and 
much  poorer. 

The  winter  garden  has  flourished, 
the  windows  bright  with  blossoms. 
Who  has  tried  nicotiana  as  a  winter 
bloomer?  I  have  the  deep  rose  pink, 
not  fragrant  but  showier  than  the 
white.  And  do  any  readers  know  that 
nicotiana  propagates  readily  from 
roots?  Just  break  them  up  and  bury  in 
the  soil  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Even 
a  small  fragment  makes  a  new  plant. 
Flowering  maple,  too,  has  been  satis¬ 
factory,  coming  in  two  styles  of  leaves, 
broad  leaf  and  cut  leaf,  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  golden,  pink  and  orange  bells. 
Hybrid  amaryllis  gave  two  lovely 
stalks  of  pink,  red  veined  lilies.  For 
a  real  show  piece  we  have  a  large 
green  and  silver  basket  such  as  florists 
use,  with  a  tin  container,  15  inches 
across  and  nine  deep.  Filled  last  Fall 
with  a  good  garden  soil,  it  was  planted 
with  flowering  maple,  sultana,  pink  and 
cerise  red,  coleus,  nicotiana  and  a 
variety  of  small  succulents  and  sedums 
to  cover  the  ground;  all  were  cuttings. 
Now  they  fill  a  window,  the  maple 
three  feet  high  and  sultanas  in  full 
bloom.  I  think  plants  like  growing  to¬ 
gether  like  this,  and  the  soil  doesn’t 
dry  out  as  it  does  in  small  pots. 

Stage  people  talk  about  dramatizing 
themselves — their  walk,  their  gestures. 
I  like  to  dramatize  house  plants, 
make  them  mean  something  in  the 
room,  turn  them  into  living  pictures. 
Thus  the  Boston  ferns,  standing  in  old 
lamp-brackets  painted  white,  are  set 
each  side  the  double  window.  Planted 
in  one  pot  is  a  lacy,  trailing  vine  which 
streams  breezily  down  for  yards.  Be¬ 
low  this  a  tall  opuntia  (prickly  pear) 
cactus  grows  in  a  square  jar,  with  an 
air-plant  and  luxurious  vines  of  green 
Creeping  Charlie.  The  cactus  is 
wreathed  with  the  upper  vine,  and  the 
whole  gives  an  effect  of  artless  jungle, 
framing  the  window.  A  thriving 
German  ivy  lives  by  the  east  window, 
in  a  green  bracket  and  is  looped  and 
fastened  by  smalls  wires  all  across  the 
curtain;  under  it  is  a  round  glass  dish 
lined  with  tinfoil,  in  which  a  miniature 
garden  of  oxalis,  sedum  and  tiny 
succulents  grow  around  a  brilliant 
pottery  parrot.  And  do  try  small  cactus 
or  other  specimen  plants  in  little  gaily 
painted  jars  or  cups  set  on  squares  or 
circles  of  mirror.  A  ten-cent  glass 
cutter  will  do  the  trick,  and  you  can 
try  your  hand  at  compositions  with 
birds  or  figures  all  fascinatingly  re¬ 
flected  in  their  own  glassy  pools! 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  K.s.S , 


Whether  you’ve  got  an  order 
in  for  a  new  tractor,  or  plan 
to  carry  on  with  the  equipment  you 
have,  you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing: 
the  better  care  you  give  your  equip¬ 
ment,  the  better  service  you’re  bound 
to  get  from  it. 

That’s  why  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  choose  the  best  in  heavy-duty  oils 
— Quaker  State  HD  Oil.  For,  inside 
every  quart,  there’s  an  “invisible  me¬ 
chanic”  —  a  remarkable  cleansing 
agent  that  prevents  the  accumulation 
of  trouble-making  sludge  and  varnish. 


if  the  tractor  had  had  to  be  laid  up. 

For  instance,  it  may  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  getting 
started  with  your  spring  plowing.  Or 
handling  one  of  a  hundred-odd  jobs 
that  might  otherwise  throw  you  off 
schedule. 

Every  drop  of  Quaker  State  HD 
Oil  is  skillfully  refined  according  to  a 
formula  developed  after  extensive 
study  and  testing  in  Quaker  State 
laboratories — and  under  actual  ser¬ 
vice  conditions  —  to  ensure  utmost 
stamina  and  quality. 


In  a  year’s  time,  this  “invisible  me¬ 
chanic”  can  give  you  many  visible 
savings.  By  eliminating  breakdowns 
and  costly  repairs,  it  often  saves  you 
precious  days  you  might  have  lost 


Put  the  “invisible  mechanic”  to 
work  saving  time  and  trouble  for 
you.  Count  on  Quaker  State  HD 
Oil  to  protect  your  valuable  motor¬ 
ized  equipment. 


QUAKER 

STATE 

motor  oil 


QUAKER 

STATE 

S3®  OILS 

FOR  YOUR  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


MOTOR  OIL 

FOR  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 


MEMBER  PENNSYLVANIA  GRADE  CRUDB  OIL  ASSOCIATION 
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Growing  Oats  and  Barley 

To  most  dairy  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east,  the  oat  crop  is  a  must,  even 
though  no  one  has  ever  gotten  rich 
growing  it.  Unless  they  get  big  yields, 
farmers  who  grow  it  hardly  ever  break 
even,  yet  more  acres  are  plante.d  to 
oats  each  year  in  New  York  State  than 
are  planted  to  any  other  crop.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  Oats  are 
extensively  grown  because  of  their 
value  as  a  companion  crop,  because 
they  are  an  excellent  crop  to  repress 
weeds  in  later  seedings,  because  they 
fit  well  into  the  rotation  on  dairy  farms 
in  the  Northeast,  and  finally  they  pro¬ 
vide  needed  straw  and  grain  in  some 
sections  where  wheat  cannot  be 
grown.  There  is  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
oats  grown  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
and  nearly  five  times  as  many  bushels 
of  oats  as  of  barley.  Although,  because 
of  their  large  fibre  content,  oats  do 
not  have  the  feeding  value  of  wheat, 
their  adaptability  to  soils  and  climates, 
not  suited  for  wheat  growing,  makes 
them  a  good  crop  for  thousands  of  our 
Northeastern  farms.  This  is  true  on  the 
farm  of  G.  A.  Turner  and  sons  of 
Veteran,  New  York,  where  from  15 
to  50  acres  of  oats  are  grown  each  year. 
The  Turners  raise  the  Cornellian  va¬ 
riety  although  at  times  they  have  also 
used  Ithacan,  Llenroc  and  Victory.  Oats 
follow  corn  in  their  crop  rotation.  If 
the  corn  ground  has  been  manured, 
300  to  400  lbs.  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  are  sown  with  the  oat  seed. 
Some  years  the  superphosphate  is 
added  to  the  manure  before  it  is 
spread.  If  manure  has  not  been  applied 
to  the  corn  land,  a  complete  fertilizer 
having  an  analysis  5-10-5  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  300  to  400  lbs.  per  acre.  Nine 
to  10  pecks  of  seed,  usually  certified, 
are  used  for  each  acre  sown. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  every¬ 
thing  else  being  equal,  early  sown  oats 
produce  a  larger  crop  of  grain  than 
late  sown  oats.  Oats  should  therefore 
be  sown  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  prepared.  The  Turners 
like  to  sow  theirs  in  April,  but  this 
is  not  always  possible  on  land  as  heavy 
as  theirs.  Here  the  oats  average  35 
bushels  per  acre  with  some  fields  yield¬ 
ing  as  high  as  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  recent  years  their  oats  have  been 
harvested  with  a  combine.  The  straw, 
which  is  picked  up  with  a  pick-up- 
baler,  is  used  for  poultry  litter  and 
bedding  for  the  dairy  cows.  Oats  on 
this  farm  are  all  used  at  home.  Added 
to  other  home-grown  grains  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  poultry  scratch  grains,  feed 
for  horses  and  to  their  dairy  rations. 

On  his  farm  at  West  Hill,  outside 
Elmira,  Albert  Storch  depends  on  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop;  he  uses  Cornellian  or 
Llenroc  varieties,  and  applies  300  to 
400  lbs.  of  20  per  cent  superphosphate 
per  acre  sown  with  the  drill  at  seeding 
time.  One  year  a  field  of  his  Llenroc 
oats  averaged  75  bushels  per  acre. 
Yields  of  60  bushels  per  acre  are  not 
uncommon  on  the  Storch  farm.  His 
oats  are  harvested  with  a  grain  binder, 
all  of  the  grain  being  used  on  the  farm 
in  poultry  and  dairy  rations,  and  the 
straw  for  bedding  in  the  cow  stable 
and  for  litter  in  the  hen  houses.  Mr. 
Storch  is  a  strong  believer  in  treating 
seed  oats  for  smut.  He  uses  the 
formaldehyde  treatment.  As  the  seed 
is  shoveled  from  one  pile  to  another, 
the  oats  are  sprayed  with  formalde¬ 
hyde.  The  solution  is  made  by  mixing 
one  pint  of  40  per  cent  commercial 
formaldehyde  with  one  pint  of  water. 
A  hand  sprayer  is  used.  A  quart  of  the 
mixture  will  treat  50  bushels  of  seed. 
After  the  oats  have  been  sprayed,  the 
pile  is  covered  with  grain  sacks  and 
left  for  several  hours.  The  covering 
is  then  removed  and  the  oats  spread 
out  thinly  on  the  barn  floor  to  air 
before  being  put  in  bags.  He  believes 
that  treating  oats,  and  thus  controlling 
loose  and  covered  smut,  increases  his 
yield. 

To  many  farmers,  oats  are  oats.  The 
seed  they  use  is  that  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  from  high  yielding  fields. 
Because  oats  are  not  usually  profitable, 
yet  necessary,  farmers  naturally  look 
for  a  variety  that  will  produce  in¬ 
creased  yields.  Cornellian,  a  dark 
colored,  but  good  producing  oat,  has 
been  grown  for  more  than  20  years. 
Victory  is  another  of  the  older  va¬ 
rieties  commonly  grown  in  Chemung 
County,  New  York.  Newer  varieties 
include  Llenroc  and  Ithacan,  developed 
at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
at  Ithaca — during  the  past  few  years, 
they  have  been  grown  on  many  New 
York  farms.  Each  variety  has  its  merits. 
Vicland  is  a  new  variety  of  great 
promise  introduced  from  the  Central 
West  recently.  Farmers  who  have 
grown  this  variety  are  enthusiastic 
about  it.  William  Wigsten  of  Horse - 
heads  has  grown  this  variety  for  two 
years.  When  fertilized  and  seeded  at 
the  same  rate  as  other  varieties,  it  has 
exceeded  them  in  yield;  it  stood  up 
well  and  did  not  lodge  so  much.  Mr. 
Wigsten  reports  yields  of  Vicland  oats 
as  high  as  70  bushels  to  the  acre.  A 
survey  made  of  several  hundred  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  and  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shows  that  Vicland  out -yielded 
other  varieties  in  1945.  These  same 
farmers  indicated  a  trend  toward  an 
increased  use  of  this  variety  in  1946, 
and  expressed  the  idea  that  Vicland 
was  less  injured  by  rust  and  lodging 
than  other  varieties.  Its  one  fault,  as 
expressed  by  growers,  is  that  while  it 
produces  good  oats  and  lots  of  them, , 


it  is  a  short  straw  grower.  Where  straw 
is  needed,  perhaps  other  oats,  such  as 
Llenroc  or  Cornellian  which  may  pro¬ 
duce  some  less  bushels  of  grain  but 
more  straw,  might  be  the  oat  to  grow. 

Barley  is  a  good  substitute  for  oats 
if  weather  conditions  are  such  that 
oats  cannot  be  planted  early.  Barley 
sown  in  late  May  and  early  June  will 
produce  a  better  crop  of  both  grain  and 
straw  than  oats  planted  at  that  time. 
Also,  on  some  of  the  richer  soils,  barley 
can  replace  oats  in  the  dairy  farm  ro¬ 
tation.  This  is  true  at  Smithome  Farms 
in  Big  Flats,  owned  by  Maynard  Smith 
and  Son.  There  20  acres  of  barley  are 
grown  yearly.  Barley  has  partially  re¬ 
placed  their  oats'  because  on  the  loam 
soils  of  the  Chemung  River  valley, 
oats  grew  so  large  that  they  lodged. 
Not  only  were  grain  yields  cut  down, 
but  seeding  was  smothered.  Barley  was 
found  to  yield  better  and  lodge  less 
than  oats.  Another  advantage  Mr.  Smith 
found  for  barley  was  that  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  better  yields  of  grain  when  sown 
later  than  oats.  “Wisconsin  38”  is  the 
variety  grown.  This  variety  was  chosen 
because  the  awns  were  shorter  and  less 
troublesome  than  on  other  varieties. 
Barley  on  Smithome  farm  yields  up  to 
45  bushels  per  acre.  Two  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre  are  sown.  Usually  400 
to  500  lbs.  of  20  per  cent  superphos¬ 
phate  is  Used  as  fertilizer.  The  barley 
seed  is  treated  to  control  covered-smut, 
loose-black-smut,  and  stripe-disease. 
The  same  treatment  also  protects  the 


seed  against  decay  in  the  soil.  The 
treatment  consists  of  mixing  the  seed 
thoroughly  with  one  of  the  several 
commercial  brands  of  organic  mercury. 
Usually  this  is  done  in  a  barrel  seed 
treater. 

While  both  of  these  grains  are  grown 
as  separate  crops,  a  combination  crop 
of  oats  and  barley  is  grown  on 
hundreds  of  Northeastern  dairy  farms. 
On  many  of  these  farms  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  more  popular  than  either  grain 
when  grown  alone.  On  the  Turner  farm 
already  mentioned,  the  oats  and  barley 
combination  has  proven  its  merit. 
Preparation  of  the  land,  fertilization, 
and  seeding  rates  are  similar  to  those 
of  oats. 

Alpha  barley  and  Cornellian  oats  are 
used  for  this  combination  as  these  two 
varieties  mature  at  very  nearly  the 
same  time,  so  that  at  harvest  there  is 
no  loss  of  either  due  to  over-ripeness 
or  lack  of  maturity.  Yields  of  these 
■mixtures  average  a  little  more  than  for 
clear  oats  being  about  40  bushels  per 
acre.  While  some  farmers  sow  the 
barley  and  oats  mixture  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  bin,  the  Turners  do  not. 
Certified  seed  is  used  each  year  and 
mixed  as  it  is  sown,  using  100  pounds 
of  barley  to  every  200  pounds  of  oats. 
The  grain  is  equally  valued  for  both 
poultry  and  cattle  feed>  on  the  home 
farm. 

To  make  scratch  grain  mixture  for 
the  Turner  poultry  flock,  10  bushels  of 
wheat,  five  bushels  of  corn  and  four 


bushels  of  the  oats  and  barley  combina¬ 
tion  are  mixed  together.  Their  dairy 
ration  consists  of  500  of  a  purchased 
30  per  cent  protein  supplement,  1,000 
pounds  of  wheat  and  1,500  pounds  of 
oats  and  barley  as  threshed.  This 
makes  a  16  per  cent  dairy  ration  which 
is  fed  to  both  their  cows  and  young 
cattle.  Ernest  C.  Grant 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . $3.25 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley .  3.00 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  2.48 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts .  1.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl.... .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Nature’s  own  plant  food  -  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  conies  out  of  the  ground 


Yes  sir,  it’s  perfectly  natural  that  good  farmers 
almost  universally  prefer  Chilean  Nitrate  in  pro¬ 
ducing  high  value  cash  crops,  where  time  is  vital 

y 

and  no  avoidable  risks  can  be  taken. 

A  century  of  practical  farm  experience,  sup¬ 
ported  by  still  growing  scientific  evidence,  has 
proved  its  efficiency,  dependability,  economy. 

All  Available  to  the  Crop 
As  a  direct  food  for  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
Chilean  Nitrate  is  all  available  to  the  crop  — 
immediately  soluble  in  normal  soil  moisture. 

This  gives  you  not  only  rich  quantities  of 
quick-acting,  anti-acid  nitrogen,  but  also  pro¬ 


vides  a  generous  proportion  of  sodium  which 
helps  out  the  potash  supply  when  that  element  is 
lacking  or  deficient.  And  it  provides,  in  Nature’s 
own  proportions,  small  amounts  of  boron,  iodine, 
manganese,  zinc,  copper,  magnesium  —  34  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  in  all.  Chilean  Nitrate  because 
of  its  natural  origin,  is  the  only  nitrate  fertilizer 
which  supplies  all  these  elements. 

Free-Flowing,  Quick-Acting 
In  free-flowing  mechanical  condition,  packed  in 
easy-to-handle  sacks  of  even  weight  and  uniform 
quality  —  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  safe,  sure,  quick- 
action  nitrate  for  your  crops. 


The  only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world  —  no  wonder  it's  different  from  other  nitrogen  fertilizers 


Easy  to  Handle  .  •  .  Easy  to  Use 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  comes  in  two  forms  — 
Champion  brand  and  Old  Style.  It  reaches  you 
in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  even-weight 
bags,  for  easy  storage  ond  handling. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

Every  R.  N.-Y.  reader  should  have 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1810,  “Soil  De¬ 
fense  in  the  Northeast,”  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  As  one  looks  back  over  the 
years  for  a  full  generation  or  more,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  how  ideas  and 
practices  of  farming  have  changed. 
Slowly  but  surely  we  are  coming  to 
know  that  a  prosperous  farm  group 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  smooth¬ 
running  national  economy.  Life  on  the 
land  can  be  satisfying  if  a  farm  family 
earns  a  decent  amount.  A  good  many 
factors  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  farm  economy  are  outside  the  con¬ 
trol  of  many  farmers.  Some  of  our 
present  trouble  is  the  farmer’s  own 
fault.  Last  month  I  made  a  trip  through 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  from 
Springfield  to  the  Vermont  line.  I  not 
only  followed  the  river,  I  made  circling 
trips  back  into  the  hills,  both  sides  of 
the  Valley.  One  morning  as  I  was  going 
along  the  road  from  North  Amherst  to 
Sunderland,  I  saw  what  looked  to  be 
a  pretty  fair  mowing  machine  sitting 
out  in  a  field,  a  field  with  a  foot  or 
more  of  snow.  So  I  kept  count.  In 
some  five  hours  of  driving,  I  counted 
39  pieces  of  farm  equipment  left  out-of- 
doors  in  Winter.  Low  overhead! 

All  of  us  know  farmers  who  throw 
money  away  in  such  methods.  But 
how  about  men  who  feed  cows  that 
only  produce  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  a  year?  How  about  the 
poultrymen  who  don’t  buy  chicks  of 
a  good  strain  because  they  want  to 
save  a  few  cents  per  chick?  Then  they 
give  feed  and  time  to  hens  that  lay 
100  to  125  eggs  a  year  instead  of  the 
birds  that  produce  180  to  200. 

The  first  thing  that’s  needed  to  make 
farming  better  is  more  intelligence  ap¬ 
plied  to  farm  business;  which  brings 
us  to  this  excellent  bulletin  “Soil  De¬ 
fense  in  the  Northeast.”  Here  and  there 
over  New  England  in  the  past  decade, 
there  have  been  indications  that  farm¬ 
ers  were  awakening  to  the  problem. 
In  all  honesty,  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  level  or  rolling  farm  lands  of  the 
Midwest  or  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  know  that  a  good  many  farmers 
in  the  Northeast  have  to  fight  against 
a  certain  topographical  handicap.  We 
do  have  some  flat  fertile  regions  in 
the  river  valleys,  but  there  is  more 
acreage  in  thin-soiled,  upland  fields. 
Some  of  our  pastures  haVe  slope  enough 
and  rocks  enough  to  engender  jokes 
about  cows  with  pointed  noses  and  two 
long  legs  on  one  side.  But  if  we’re 
going  to  farm  here,  we  have  to  “make 
do”  with  what  we  have,  and  by  and 
large,  we’ve  barely  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  in  handling  soil  correctly.  Just  for 
a  guess,  there  are  ten  times  as  many 
cultivated  fields  where  the  rows  go  up 
and  down  the  slope  than  there  are 
fields  where  the  rows  follow  the  con¬ 
tour.  Just  for  a  guess,  there  are  99 
farms  that  do  not  follow  soil  con¬ 
servation  methods  for  every  one  that 
does.  Each  season  one  can  see  count¬ 
less  fields  that  produce  a  ton  or  less 
of  hay  to  the  one  that  could  be  made 
to  produce  two  or  more.  We  need  to 
increase  very  largely  the  organic  or 
humus  content  of  soils  as  well  as  add 
the  chemicals  needed  for  growth.  Two 
other  bulletins  that  every  farmer 
should  have  are.  No.  1758,  “Cover  Crops 
for  Soil  Conservation”  and  No.  1750, 
“Summer  Crops  for  Green  Manure  and 
Soil  Improvement”  (both  are  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  publications). 

If  sometimes  the  writer  seems  a  bit 
impatient,  put  it  down  to  the  fact  that 
he  sees  so  much  poor  farming.  My 
work  requires  me  to  travel  a  good  deal 
in  New  England.  In  the  years  ahead, 
after  the  world  is  caught  up  again  in 
its  production  schedule  of  foods  and 
fibers,  we  are  going  to  have  a  problem. 
During  the  war,  with  nearly  a  third 
less  manpower  on  our  nation’s  farms, 
we  increased  production  far  beyond 
anything  we  have  done  in  the  past.  In 
the  difficult  times  of  readjustment,  say 
from  1948  on,  the  family  farm  that 
makes  a  decent  living  will  be  the  one 
that  can  produce  feeds  for  livestock  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Part  of  this  will  be 
a  question  of  how  a  farmer  handles 
his  land.  Soil  that  produces  big  crops 
of  grass  and  grains,  and  first  class 
pastures  that  mean  inexpensive  feed 


from  May  to  September  will  be  im¬ 
portant.  From  every  angle,  farmers 
should  make  long  term  plans  to  build 
up  soils.  h.  s.  P. 

Town  Meeting  Action  in 
Connecticut 

I  was  very  pleased  that  your  March  2 
issue  carried  the  story  of  the  milk 
plant  closing  in  New  Canaan  due  to 
union  pressure;  and  I  think  you  may 
like  to  know  about  the  resolution  that 
was  adopted  by  the  voting  citizens  of 
the  town  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
New  Canaan  Junior  High  School  and 
attended  by  approximately  350  voters. 
Many  people  have  been  very  seriously 
affected  by  these  two  dairies  being 
obliged  to  close  their  doors;  Mr.  Farmer 
Producer,  who  has  had  to  find  himself 
another  outlet  for  his  supply  of  milk, 
Mr.  Citizen  Consumer,  who  has  had  to 
find  himself  another  milk  deliverer,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Small  Dairy, 
who  is  now  out  of  business. 

At  the  town  meeting,  William  Gaston, 
a  resident  of  New  Canaan,  and  a 
conciliator  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  made  the  remark  that  “unions 
are  integrated  into  the  national  life 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  small  business  is  being 
crushed,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two 
small  dairies,  and  I  am  sure  in  many 
other  cases,  and  certainly  we  don't 
like  that  and,  should  not  take  it  with¬ 
out  at  least  protesting.  Thank  goodness 
we  still  have  Freedom  of  Speech,  a 
right  of  legal  action,  and  last  and  most 
important,  the  power  of  the  ballot.  So 
let’s  have  the  courage  of  our  con¬ 
victions  even  though  unions  may  have 
become  integrated  into  our  national 
life. 

Out  of  this  meeting  has  already 
grown  the  “Peoples’  Union  of  New 
Canaan,”  an  association  of  the  duly 
qualified  legal  voters  of  the  town  or¬ 
ganized  for  these  purposes: 

1.  To  provide  an  effective  means  for 
presenting  to  our  State  Legislature  and 
the  Congress  the  view  of  our  citizens 
on  matters  vital  to  the  public  interest 
to  the  end  that  (a)  the  rights  of  the 
people  shall  be  preserved  at  all  times 
against  violation  by  any  organization, 
group  or  individual;  (b)  no  one  shall 
enjoy  privileges  and  immunities  with¬ 
out  assuming  corresponding  responsi¬ 
bilities;  and  (c)  the  use  of  force  and 
intimidation  as  a  means  of  imposing 
any  demand  shall  be  effectively  out¬ 
lawed. 

2.  To  urge  and  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  peoples’  unions  in  other 
communities  to  join  with  us  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  purposes. 

Membership  in  the  association  is 
open  to  all  residents  of  New  Canaan 
regardless  of  party  affiliations.  Dues 
have  been  fixed  at  $1.00  a  year.  Those 
elected  as  the  first  officers  are;  Pres. 
Edwin  L.  Bacon;  vice-pres.  Mrs.  William 
T.  Davis,  Howard  N.  Hartshorne,  and 
Rossele  McKinney;  secy.,  Miss  Barbara 
Herold  and  treas.  Morgan  Collins; 
executive  committee,  Mrs.  Philip  Grey, 
Mrs.  Henry  Keil,  Martin  V.  Apy,  Jr., 
and  Roger  Emmons. 

I  am  writing  this  as  a  private  citizen 
who  had  her  car  tires  pierced  with 
ice  picks  wffien  trying  to  get  milk  at 
the  Miller  Dairy.  m.  g.  h. 


Book  Note 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance — By  Ivan 
Gregg  Morrison.  Due  to  the  difficulty 
and  frequent  impossibility  to  obtain 
new  and  needed  farm  'tractors,  it  has 
become  increasingly  important  to  take 
good  care  of  those  on  hand.  Morrison’s 
new  book  on  this  subject,  just  off  the 
press,  is  therefore  very  timely.  The 
author  discusses  in  detail  and  shows  by 
pictures  and  drawings  all  the  necessary 
operations  essential  to  servicing  and 
handling  tractors.  The  book  is  well 
written  in  non-technical  language. .  It 
covers  such  subjects  as  tractor  con¬ 
struction,  greasing,  oils  and  fuels; 
maintaining  all  the  various  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  engine  and  chassis;  how  to 
store  the  tractor  and  prepare  it  for  ser¬ 
vice  after  storing.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.00.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1  per  cent  sales  tax.) 


SERVING  THROUGH  SCIENCE... 
FOR  BETTER  AGRICULTURE 

* 


Smdeet- 


KILLS  ALL 
POTATO  INSECTS 

"Your  insect  control  problems —including 
elimination  of  the  elusive  aphid  —  become 
simpler  and  easier-managed  when  you  use 
SYNDEET.  This  new  "U.  S.”  insecticidal 
spray  gives  effective  control  over  aphids, 
potato  leaf  hopper,  potato  flea  beetle,  Colorado 
potato  beetle,  as  well  as  Japanese  beetle,  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  and  European  red  mite. 

SYNDEET  is  more  effective  because  it 
extends  the  killing  power  of  DDT  with  a 
special,  "U.  S.”-developed  insecticidal  oil  that 
is  lethal  for  the  aphids  and  mites  that  are 
immune  to  DDT  alone.  This  new  insecticidal 
oil  which  gives  SYNDEET  such  wide  range 
serves  also  as  the  solvent  for  DDT.  So  effective 
is  SYNDEET  that  only  one  pint  per  100 
gallons  of  water  makes  a  spray  of  full  killing- 
power.  Ask  your  dealer  for  SYNDEET  . . .  the 
wider-range  DDT  spray. 


Ottex  "US" 


SPERGON  —  The  Safe  Seed  Protectant 
PHYGON*  —  NEW  Organic  Fungicide 
TUFOR  —  Selective  Weed  Killer 
SYNTONE  —  Rotenone  Emulsion  Spray 

♦Formerly  known  as  ''604” 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 
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Farm  Winter  scene  with  a  moral. 
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Report  of  N.  Y.  Commission 
On  Agriculture 

The  Report  of  the  New  York  State 
Temporary  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  on  March 
12,  1946,  makes  the  following  findings 
and  recommendations: 

According  to  the  1940  Federal 
Census,  17,000,000  acres,  or  56  per  cent, 
of  New  York’s  land  area  lay  in  153,238 
farms.  The  State’s  agriculture  is  di¬ 
versified.  Cash  receipts  in  1944  from 
farm  marketings  totaled  $653,783,000, 
more  than  double  the  1936-1940  aver¬ 
age;  sales  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  amounting  to  $399,549,000, 
accounted  for  61  per  cent  of  total  cash 
receipts,  as  follows:  milk  and  dairy 
products  $251,800,000;  cattle  and  calves 
$32,817,000;  poultry  and  eggs  $100,726,- 
000;  hogs,  sheep  and  wool  $12,713,000; 
miscellaneous  (horses,  honey,  etc.) 
$1,493,000.  1944  income  from  vegetables 
was  $101,672,000;  from  fruit  $59,921,000; 
from  nursery  stock,  forest  and  green¬ 
house  products,  and  flowers  $28,621,000; 
from  grain  $10,768,000,  and  from  hay 
$9,636,000.  Government  payments  of 
$43,616,000  accounted  for  6.7  per  cent 
or  1944  cash  income. 

Farmers  have  reduced  their  mortgage 
indebtedness  by  23  per  cent  since  1940 
and  have  accumulated  $200,000,000  in 
war  bonds.  Much  of  this  back-log  is 
expected  to  go  into  the  necessary  re¬ 
modeling  of  farm  homes  and  buildings 
and  the  re-tooling  of  farm  operations. 
Many  of  the  houses  and  barns  of  New 
York  farms  were  built  before  1900  and 
are  very  much  outmoded  today.  While 
great  nrogress  has  been  made  in  the 
electrification  of  farms  in  the  last  15 
years,  many  farm  homes  still  lack 
running  water,  bath  rooms,  furnaces 
and  other  conveniences  which  help  to 
attract  and  keep  farm  labor  and  im¬ 
prove  farm  life  for  all. 

Relatively  few  veterans  who  left 
farms  have  yet  come  back  to  them, 
and  former  farm  workers  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  high  wages  and  short  hours  in 
war  industry  have  shown  little  in¬ 
clination  to  return  to  agriculture.  No 
prisoners  of  war  will  be  available  for 
work  on  New  York  farms  in  1946  and 
the  number  of  Jamaicans  and 
Bahamians  will  be  reduced. 

Farmers  were  able  to  obtain  little 
new  machinery  during  the  war  and 
there  is  small  prospect  that  they  will 
be  much  better  off  in  this  respect  in 
1946.  Much  standard  machinery  now  in 
use  is  badly  worn  or  becoming  obsolete 
and  should  be  replaced.  Temporarily, 
however,  due  to  lack  of  new  machinery, 


emphasis  must  remain  upon  a  program 
that  will  help  farmers  to  repair  their 
machinery  and  adjust  it  to  its  most 
efficient  operation. 

There  should  be  a  comprehensive  and 
immediate  study  of  the  cooperative 
laws  to  the  end  that  new  statutes  be 
considered  to  protect  the  interests 
of  members. 

Milk  and  Meat  Products 

The  yearly  consumption  of  milk 
reached  the  highest  point  on  record 
in  New  York  during  the  war  years, 
namely,  about  200  quarts  per  person, 
which,  however,  according  to  nutrition 
experts,  is  still  50  quarts  below  the 
amount  needed  for  good  nutrition.  Al¬ 
though  the  number  of  cows  on  New 
York  farms  in  1945  about  equalled  the 
number  in  1922,  the  amount  of  milk 
received  at  country  plants  increased 
from  less  than  five  billion  pounds  to 
more  than  seven  billion  pounds.  Aver¬ 
age  annual  production  per  cow  climbed 
from  about  5,000  pounds  in  the  early 
1920’s  to  nearly  6,000  pounds  in  1945. 
Despite  a  record  year  round  production 
of  milk  last  year,  the  Fall  supply  fell 
far  short  of  requirements  even  though 
the  sales  of  fresh  cream  were  curtailed 
greatly.  This  was  the  result  of  in¬ 
creased  demand  and  of  greater  than 
usual  decline  in  Fall  production.  Farm¬ 
ers  recognize  that  breeding  of  cows  for 
Fall  freshening  makes  for  a  larger  total 
milk  production  and  while  this  trend 
of  breeding  increased  steadily  prior  to 
the  war,  there  was  a  greater  than 
seasonal  reduction  last  Fall. 

The  imposition  of  inflexible  price 
ceilings  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  basic  reason  why  the  price  incen¬ 
tive  for  Fall  production  of  milk  has 
not  been  adequate  during  the  war 
years.  Inflexible  ceilings  on  fluid  milk, 
butter,  and  other  dairy  products  pre¬ 
vented  normal  changes  in  price  returns 
to  producers  through  the  year.  The  loss 
of  incentive  through  this  policy  was 
only  partially  offset  by  seasonal  differ¬ 
ences  in  rates  of  the  milk  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments.  Subsidies  represent  a  policy 
evolved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  were  not  requested  by  farmers 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  at  the 
conferences  held  by  the  Commission, 
are  disliked  in  principle  by  many  of 
those  who  have  been  forced  by 
economic  necessity  to  accept  them.  Al¬ 
though  unsought  by  agriculture  and 
also  unsound  in  principle,  subsidies 
should  be  continued  on  a  tapering  off 
basis  while  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  all  dairy  products  are  being  properly 
adjusted.  It  is  also  highly  important 


to  rearrange  price  schedules  to  assure 
farmers  of  a  higher  price  for  Fall  milk 
and  thus  encourage  them  to  plan  more 
production  in  the  usual  October- 
December  period  of  shortage. 

The  program  of  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  should  be  expanded  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  dairy  cows.  Pastures  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  economical  feed  for  dairy 
cows  and  continued  research  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  develop  grass  varieties  that 
can  withstand  dry  weather  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  nutritious  feed  through  a 
longer  period.  Research  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  mastitis. 

Many  milk  producers  are  incon¬ 
venienced  and  put  to  heavy  expense  to 
comply  with  sanitary  regulations  for 
various  markets.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
need  to  develop  uniform  standards  of 
inspection.  The  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  arrange  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  health  authorities  of  other 
States  with  the  idea  of  working  out 
a  mutual  review  of  sanitation  standards 
in  order  to  attain  uniformity  of  regu¬ 
lation  and  inspection. 

Milk  distribution  through  stores  has 
increased  rapidly  in  the  last  15  years. 
In  1939  about  40  per  cent  of  the  milk 
for  home  consumption  in  New  York 
City  was  sold  through  stores,  and  at 
present,  more  than  two -thirds  reaches 
the  consumer  through  this  channel.  The 
matter  of  investigating  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  what  the  consumer  pays  and 
what  the  producer  receives  for  milk 
has  been  raised  at  some  of  the  con¬ 
ferences.  The  Commission  plans,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  investigate  this 
milk  spread. 

A  minimum  of  at  least  300  cans  daily 
is  necessary  for  efficient  milk  plant 
operations.  In  1944  there  were  more 
than  100  plants  in  New  York  State 
with  yearly  volume  of  less  than  300 
cans  a  day.  Only  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  questioned  the  propriety  of  vest¬ 
ing  complete  licensing  authority  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under 
Section  258-c  and  no  proof  has  been 
submitted  that  such  authority  has  been 
abused  or  has  resulted  in  injury  to 
either  producers  or  consumers.  The  un¬ 
regulated  multiplication  of  milk  plants 
would  inevitably  result  in  increasing 
the  cost  of  milk  supervision  and  hand¬ 
ling  and  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  public  control  above  de¬ 
scribed  and  now  operative  throughout 
the  milkshed.  That  operators  of  milk 
plants  recognize  the  importance  of 
larger  milk  volume  to  reduce  plant 
costs  is  indicated  by  the  large  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  country 
plants  in  recent  years  and  the  handling 


of  an  increasing  quantity  of  milk  in 
individual  plants. 

About  20,000  beef  cattle  are  sold  each 
year  in  New  York  State.  Between 
600,000  and  700,000  veal  calves  are 
marketed  annually  by  New  York  farm¬ 
ers,  and  about  215,000  New  York  sheep 
go  to  market  annually. 

Eggs  and  Poultry 

According  to  the  1940  census, 
chickens  are  raised  on  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  farms  in  New  York  State. 
Ducks  are  raised  on  about  4,500  farms, 
but  this  industry  is  concentrated  on 
Long  Island.  Approximately  3,000 
farmers  raise  turkeys  in  Upstate  New 
York.  The  number  of  hens  and  pullets 
on  farms  has  remained  relatively  con¬ 
stant — between  13  and  15  millions — for 
the  past  20  years.  However,  improved 
breeding  and  feeding  practices  have  in¬ 
creased  annual  egg  production  per  hen 
steadily  from  about  109  in  the  late 
1920’s  to  128  in  1944,  or  about  IV2  per 
cent  a  year. 

About  one-half  the  cost  of  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  meat  is  feed,  with 
labor  the  second  most  important  item. 
More  research  is  necessary  as  well  as 
additional  diagnostic  laboratories  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  poultry  dis¬ 
eases.  In  view  of  the  increase  of  heavy 
breeding  chickens  in  New  York,  there 
is  need  for  a  continuing  educational 
program  to  inform  consumers  of  the 
high  food  value  of  brown  as  well  as 
white  eggs.  Cooperative  action  among 
poultrymen  in  assembling,  grading  and 
packaging  eggs  is  recommended  as  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  improve  market 
quality  and  obtain  premium  prices. 
There  is  confusion  in  the  present 
terminology  of  grading  eggs.  There 
should  be  coordination  between  Federal 
and  State  grades. 

Production  of  turkeys  in  New  York 
has  tripled  in  the  last  15  years,  account¬ 
ing  for  $4,000,000  of  farm  income  a 
year.  The  number  of  ducks  on  State 
farms  has  increased  from  IV2  million 
in  1920  to  more  than  five  million;  it 
is  an  $8,000,000  a  year  business.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  turkey  and  duck  research  is 
recommended. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Other  Crops 

Nearly  one-third  of  New  York  farm 
income  from  marketed  products  is 
realized  from  the  sale  of  crops.  In  1945, 
more  than  828,000  tons  of  vegetables 
for  fresh  market  and  404,000  tons  for 
processing  were  grown  commercially 
on  New  York  farms.  New  York  ranks 
fourth  in  the  production  both  of  fresh 
market  vegetables  and  in  the  growing 
(Continued  on  Page  301) 
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The  No.  5  Power  Mower  is  built  with  7-,  6-,  5-, 
and  4^2 -foot  cutter  bars.  See  your  John  Deere 
dealer  for  jurther  information. 

♦ 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


WHEN  the  ordinary  tractor  mower  has  cut  its  last 
swath,  the  John  Deere  No.  5  Power  Mower  is  still 
going  strong.  More  acres  of  clean  cutting  at  a  lower  per- 
acre  cost — that’s  the  unfailing  performance  that  has  made 
the  No.  5  the  most  popular  tractor  mower  ever  built. 

Working  with  any  make  of  tractor,  the  No.  5  Power 
Mower  cuts  up  to  35  acres  per  day.  Simple,  durable, 
easy  to  attach  and  detach,  it’s  a  tractor  mower  through 
and  through.  Strong,  well-braced  frame  .  .  .  enclosed 
drive  which  runs  in  oil  .  .  .  safety  spring  release  hitch 
and  slip  clutch  on  power  shaft  to  protect  entire  mower 
against  breakage  .  .  .  high,  easy  lift  .  .  .  caster  wheel  and 
hinged  drawbar  carriage  to  insure  maximum  flexibility 
for  all  ground  conditions  .  . .  accurately  fitted,  long-lived 
cutting  parts  .  .  .  simple,  easy  adjustments  to  keep  the 
No.  5  working  like  new  down  through  the  years — these 
and  many  other  quality  features  combine  to  give  you  the 
best  tractor  mower  money  can  buy. 


«0|y 


SIMPLE 
PULSATOR 
)  No  springs, 
tripsorgas- 
kets.  Only 
two  moving 
parts.  Made 
Of  brass  and  bronze. 


ROTO-MATIC 

PUMP 

Trouble- 
free,  oil  - 
seal  con¬ 
struction. 


SANITARY 
CLAW 
Perfectly 
balanoed, 
easy  to 
clean.  All  open¬ 
ings  in  straight 
“see-thru”  line. 


TAPERED 
INFLATIONS 
Will  not 
creep, 
crawl  or 
fall  off. 


P+ll! 


RITE- WAY  is  first  again!  .  .  .  First  to 
give  you  the  newest  miracle  of  science 
— a  milk  tube  you  can  see  through.  Just  a 
glance  saves  a  dozen  steps,  helps  you  milk 
more  cows  in  less  time,  with  less  effort. 
What’s  more,  the  new  transparent  tube 
helps  lower  the  milk  count .  . .  It’s  smooth 
as  glass,  inside  and  out  .  .  .  easy  to  clean. 

Rite- Way  has  pioneered  many  revolu¬ 
tionary  improvements  to  give  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  more  milker  for  less  money.  That’s 
why  more  than  100,000  dairy  farmers  use 
the  Rite- Way  milking  method. 

See  your  Rite-Way  dealer.  Write  for 
free  book  on  Rite- Way  Fast  Milking. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  BELMONT  AVE.  Dept.  R  CHICAGO  13,  ILL. 
5^  Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  Coast  Distributor: 

l  Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
L  In  Canada  — 

Massey-Harris  Company  Ltd. 

I  Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  Rile  f 
I  Woy  C ream  Separator  and  the  new  V 
f  Rite-Way  Electric  Water  Heater.  ) 


1ITEWAY 

MILKER 
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BORDEN’S  CHARGED  WITH 
UNDERPAYING  FARMERS 

Recalling,  perhaps,  the  generally 
satisfactory  results  obtained  through 
their  manipulations  with  government 
“higher-ups”  in  the  Biolac  scandal  two 
years  ago,  Borden  Company  officials 
have  tried  the  same  tactics  again,  this 
time  to  preserve  a  three  cents  a  cwt. 
service  charge  that  it  has  exacted  for 
several  years  from  all  dairymen  de¬ 
livering  milk  twice  a  day  to  the  Borden 
plant  at  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

On  January  31,  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford, 
Milk  Market  Administrator,  notified 
Borden  that  it  had  been  underpaying 
its  producers  at  the  Cincinnatus  plant 
and  that  if  Borden  did  not  make  the 
proper  adjustment  to  the  producers  by 
February  25,  he,  as  Administrator, 
would  post  Borden  for  non-compliance 
with  the  price  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Order.  Instead  of  complying 
with  Dr.  Blanford’s  request,  or,  if  it 
disagreed  with  it,  instituting  the  usual 
proceedings  to  review  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  ruling,  Borden’s  immediately 
started  to  pull  wires  in  Washington  and 
apply  the  typical  “big  business”  pres¬ 
sure  to  have  Dr.  Blanford  overridden 
and  his  ruling  cancelled.  Fortunately, 
the  tactics  that  were  successful  for 
Borden  in  the  odorous  Biolac  case  (for 
which  farmers  have  never  received  any 
satisfactory  explanation),  did  not  prove 
as  effective  in  this  matter  and  after 
four  weeks  of  futile  attempts,  Mr. 
Clyde  Beardslee,  the  Borden  official  in 
charge,  was  finally  forced  to  seek  legal 
aid.  The  company’s  attorneys,  operat¬ 
ing  much  along  the  same  lines  as  their 
client,  decided  not  to  follow  the  reme¬ 
dies  open  to  them,  and  obtained  direct 
from  Thomas  Flavin,  U.  S.  D.  A.  judicial 
officer,  an  order  restraining  Blanford 
from  posting  Borden  as  a  non-complier. 
A  hearing  on  continuing  this  restraint 
order  was  held  before  Flavin  on  March 
12  in  New  York  City  and  after  long 
argument  Borden’s  request  was  finally 
denied.  Thereupon  Dr.  Blanford  an¬ 
nounced  that  proceedings  were  under 
way  with  a  view  to  compel  Borden 
to  repay  the  amounts  due  to  the 
Cincinnatus  producers  .  The  Federal 
Government  has  the  authority  to  bring 
suit  against  Borden  to  compel  the 
restitution  of  this  money  direct  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  if  this  is  done  and  the 
Court  finds  that  the  deductions  have 
been  illegally  made  by  Borden  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Order, 
the  repayments  will  be  made. 

It  appears  that  for  some  years  back, 
even  before  the  State  Milk  Control 
Law,  Borden  took  three  cents  a  cwt. 
out  of  the  milk  check  of  every  pro¬ 
ducer  who  was  drawing  to  the  plant 
twice  a  day.  Borden  claims  that  the 
service  has  been  worth  this  three-cent 
charge  and  that  dairymen  agreed  to  it. 
Most  of  the  farmers  belong  to  the 
Otselic  Valley  Milk  Producers  Assn, 
but  the  deduction  was  made  in  the  case 
of  non-members  as  well  as  of  members. 
Borden  admits  that  since  September  1, 
1938,  the  date  when  the  Federal  Order 
went  into  effect,  the  total  sum  that 
has  been  deducted  for  these  service 
charges  amounts  to  $56,000,  and  that 
about  400  producers  are  affected. 

Whether  this  three-cent  charge  is  a 
racket  or  not,  is  not  pertinent  here. 
The  significant  thing  right  now  is  the 
high-handed  procedure  attempted  by 
Borden  in  going  directly  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  official,  instead  of  to  the  Courts, 
in  order  to  get  an  order  from  him 
enjoining  another  government  official 
in  the  same  Department.  How  Mr. 
Flavin  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
issue  such  a  “gag”  order,  the  first  of 
its  kind  since  the  law  went  into  effect, 
is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  certainly 
fortunate  that  he  finally  realized  his 
error  and  denied  Borden’s  request  for 
the  injunction. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  question  of  these  special  service 
charges  has  not  been  investigated  long 
before  this  by  the  Administrator’s 
office.  Wholly  aside  from  whether  or 
not  they  are  justified,  a  full  investi¬ 
gation  should  have  been  made  when 
they  were  exposed  in  the  first  audit 
by  the  Market  Administrator  back  in 
September,  1938. 

HEARING  ON  COOPERATIVE 
BILLS 

The  Corrou-Emma  program  to  re¬ 
vise  the  State  cooperative  laws  was 
the  subject  of  a  two-hour  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee 
on  March  12.  The  program,  consisting, 
of  seven  bills,  would  repeal  bloc  voting 
of  cooperative  members,  compel  month¬ 
ly  profit  and  loss  statements  by  dairy 
cooperatives  to  members,  and  repeal 
the  punitive  and  restrictive  provisions 
in  cooperative  contracts. 

The  opposition,  speaking  first,  con¬ 
sisted  of  Seward  Miller,  general  counsel 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  .  Earl 
Brydges  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency;  Henry  Blewer,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Co-op.;  Fred 
Snyder  of  the  Rochester  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers  Bargaining  Agency;  Charles  Wright 
of  the  Eastern  Milk  Producers;  and 
Francis  E.  McElroy,  attorney  for  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargain¬ 


ing  Agency.  Mr.  Miller,  the  principal 
speaker,  argued  that  cooperatives  could 
not  operate  without  bloc  voting  and 
that  it  would  be  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
the  managements  to  prepare  monthly 
statements  for  members.  The  other 
speakers  generally  criticized  the  bills 
as  an  attempt  to  hamstring  coopera¬ 
tives  and  destructive  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement. 

S.  Kelsey  Ainsworth  of  Jefferson 
County  and  William  F.  Berghold  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  bills.  Ainsworth  criticized  bloc 
voting  as  entirely  un-American  and 
claimed  that  dairymen  were  entitled 
to  full  information  about  their  milk 
sales  and  how  the  money  was  spent. 
Berghold  said  he  could  understand 
the  reason  for  Mr.  Miller’s  and  the 
others’  opposition  to  the  Corrou-Emma 
Bills,  since  they  spoke  for  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  cooperatives,  while  the  bills 
were  producer  measures  aimed  at 
loosening  management’s  control  on 
members.  He  challenged  Miller’s  state¬ 
ment  that  cooperatives  could  not  be 
run  except  by  bloc  voting,  pointing 
out  that  the  officers  and  directors  had 
sufficient  power  and  authority  to  run 
the  business  of  their  organization  with¬ 
out  bloc  voting,  and  that  it  was  used 
mainly  when  the  management  feared 
opposition  from  members.  Berghold 
was  especially  critical  of  a  “last 
minute”  release  issued  by  the  State 
Agriculture  Department  to  all  co¬ 
operatives  urging  that  they  oppose  the 
bills.  He  told  the  Committee  it  was  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  subversive 
pieces  of  propaganda  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  asked  why  the  Department  was  not 
present  at  the  hearing  to  defend  its 
position. 

In  spite  of  several  letters,  postal 
cards  and  petitions  from  dairymen  all 
over  the  State  urging  favorable  action 
on  these  bills,  the  Committee  refused 
to  approve  them.  The  Committee  vote 
was  not  unanimous,  but  Harry  Reoux, 
Chairman,  declined  to  disclose  the 
actual  tally.  The  reason  given  for  the 
Committee’s  action  was  that  since  the 
Ives  Food  Commission  had  just  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  going  to  investigate  the 
cooperative  laws  this  coming  Summer, 
it  would  be  discourteous  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  report  the  bills  out  for  a 
vote  at  this  session. 


“NO  SUCH  THING  AS  SURPLUS” 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Henry  Rathbun, 
new  Dairymen’s  League  president, 
stated  at  a  meeting  in  the  Cortlandville 
Grange  Hall  that  “there  is  no  such 
thing  as  surplus  milk,  and  there  never 
will  be.”  I’m  sure  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Rathbun  make  such  a  fair  and  true 
statement,  but  it  certainly  makes  his 
own  lawyer,  Frank  Lent,  look  pretty 
silly.  It  wasn’t  very  long  ago  that 
Lent  and  his  Charley  McCarthys  (as 
you  called  them)  were  parading  up 
and  down  the  State  yelling  about  the 
millions  of  pounds  of  surplus  milk  that 
would  flood  the  milkshed  this  Spring 
and  why  the  dealers  had  to  have  a 
chance  to  buy  that  surplus  at  lower 
prices. 

Well,  I  guess  that  the  Washington 
boys  saw  through  that  smokescreen 
pretty  quick,  and  I  for  one  am  glad 
of  it.  But  I  still  can’t  understand  why 
Rathbun  and  Lent  don’t  get  together 
once  in  awhile  and  agree  on  what’s 
what,  so  that  we  farmers  won’t  be  con¬ 
fused.  Or  is  that  part  of  their  game? 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  c.  h.  b. 


OUT-OF-STATE  DEALERS  MUST 

BE  LICENSED  AND  BONDED 

According  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  an  out-of- 
state  milk  dealer  buying  milk  within 
the  State  from  New  York  farmers, 
must  obtain  the  same  dealer’s  license 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
is  required  of  a  New  York  State  dealer. 

In  the  case  of  DuMond  vs.  DeKorte, 
the  defendant,  a  Pennsylvania  dealer, 
was  buying  milk  from  producers  in 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  without  hav¬ 
ing  procured  any  license.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  brought  suit  to  enjoin  DeKorte 
from  buying  milk  within  the  State 
unless  and  until  a  license  was  obtained 
and  a  bond  filed.  Mr.  Justice  Schirick, 
of  the  Albany  County  Supreme  Court, 
granted  the  Department’s  injunction. 

Dairymen  generally  will  approve  the 
fairness  of  this  decision.  There  is  no 
reason  why  New  York  producers 
should  not  be  as  fully  protected  by 
bond  in  their  dealings  with  out-of-state 
dealers  as  they  are  in  the  case  of 
dealers  operating  within  the  State. 


MILK  SUBSIDY  APPROVED 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  to  continue  the 
70-cent  milk  subsidy  for  another  year, 
and  longer  if  necessary.  The  present 
subsidy  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  July 
1  by  the  terms  of  the  regulations  now 
in  force. 

The  resolution  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Fred  Young,  Lowville,  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Benjamin  Demo,  Croghan.  { 


Here  at  last  is  a  portable  transmission  unit  that  makes 
tJ  power  plant  of  any  vehicle  —  be  it  your  own  pas¬ 
senger  car,  the  farm  truck  or  the  faithful  "jalopy"  that 
just  Won't  quit. 

Think  of  it!  Now — at  low  cost — you  can  have  up  to 
10  horsepower  for  dozens  of  uses  wherever  you  need 
it — in  the  fields,  woods,  or  in  your  own  back  yard.  The 
ASPEN  DRIVE-ALL  operates  from  either  rear  auto  wheel — 
just  drive  on  to  DRIVE-ALL  rollers,  start  motor  and  throttle 
down  within  idling  range  — you’re  set  up  for  work  in  3 
minutes,  NO  JACKING  UP  —  NO  WHEEL  DEMOUNTING. 


ASPEN  DRIVE-ALL 

with  Pulley  Adapter,  oper¬ 
ates  belt  driven  equipment. 
Meosor.es  32>/i"  x  20"  x 
16".  Weight,  approximately 
65  lbs.  Easily  "positioned" 
fey  one  man. 


.  Send  fat 

FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 

UYERATUREj 


Made  only  by  ASPEGREN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc, 


1612  Webster  Avenue,  New  York  57,  N.Y. 


DRIVE-ALL 
ACCESSORIES 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

Generator,  1  Vt  kw, 
supplies  15  amps  at 
110  v,  sufficient  for 
18-60  waft  bulbs, 
most  hand  tools,  do* 
mestic  appliances, 
etc.  Valuable,  for 
emergency  use  when 
power  fails.  Ceotri*. 
fugal  Pump,  delivers 
120  gals,  per  min.  at/ 
2,000  RPM.  Grinder, 
all  purpose  heavy 
duty  type.  Other  ac¬ 
cessories  available 
soon. 

Dealer  and 
Jobber 
inquiries 
invited 


“Henry,  B.  F .  Goodrich  farm  foot  wear 
keeps  your  feet  dry,  too!” 


Rubber  footwear  takes  a  beating  on  the  farm, 
and  that’s  where  toughness  really  counts.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  75  years  of  rubber  research,  the  name 
B.  F.  Goodrich  on  farm  footwear  assures  you  of 
the  long  wear  and  sturdy  protection  you  need 
for  farm  work.  Get  a  pair  now  and  be  prepared 
for  wet  going. 


B.F  Goodrich 


FIRST  IN  RUBBER 


Styles  for  every  need  throughout  the  year 
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CROWN  and  HEADLIGHT  Overalls  look  better  from  the  out¬ 
side.  But  look  at  the  inside  too.  See  how  they’re  put  together 
more  strongly  for  longer  wear.  See  how  the  seams  are  smoother 
for  greater  comfort.  Always  insist  on  CROWN  or  HEADLIGHT 
Brands  in  work  clothes.  They’re  best  inside  and  out.  The  only 
overalls  certified  by  the  United  States  Testing  Company, 
*Sanforized  Shrunk.  *Less  than  1%  residual  shrinkage 

UNION  MADE 

CROWN?’  HEADLIGHT 

\JveraCls 

TROUSERS  •  COATS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS 

Cindnnoti  Son  FrantUcej 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  AND  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


HAVING  CAB  TROUBLE?  NEW,  USED  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  AUTO,  truck  parts  save  money.  Transmission 
specialists.  Describe  needs;  immediate  reply. 

VICTORY,  2930-JB,  North  Western,  Chicago  18. 


REGULAR  $139.50  DOUBLE  HARNESS  Now  on  sale 
for  $89.50.  Free  Circular.  Buggy,  express,  pony  harness. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


2000  F  controlled  heat  quickly,  easily  de¬ 
stroys  seeds,  roots,  brush,  poison  ivy,  wild 
morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  other  un¬ 
wanted  growths.  Many  uses:  splitting 
rocks,  burning  stumps,  sterilizing  poultry 
houses.  Burns  kerosene.  Does  the  work  of 
4  men.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  10  day 
trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 
1)9  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn  15.  N.Y. 


For  Leaky  Roofs 

Save  money  with  Ameriean-L-R-Cement;  Favorite 
for  forty  years.  Pre-war  costs.  Used  on  over  160,000 
buildings.  Tell  us  your  leak  troubles.  No  obligation. 

AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO 

DEPf.  G, 

9915  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


PROTECTI NC 

YOUR  INVESTMENT  IN  A  HARDIE 


Just  as  a  Hardie  Sprayer  gives  com¬ 
plete  protection  to  your  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  crops,  the  Hardie  service  policy 
gives  complete  protection  to  your  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  sprayer.  Consider  this 
fact —  Replacement 
parts  for  any  Hardie 
ever  made,  regardless 
of  year  or  model  are 


readily  available  today — and  Hardie 
has  been  building  sprayers  for  48  years. 
Keep  your  Hardie  in  condition.  It  costs 
little.  It  may  save  much.  All  models  and 
sizes  are  now  in  production. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 
^  Hudson,  Mich. 

"  Portland.  Oregon 

ILos  Angeles,  Calif. 

BeaponBible  local  dealeta 
everywhere. 


Write  for  Catalog! 

DEPENDABLE 

SPRAYERS 
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Muskmelons  at 


Despite  the  generally  unfavorable 
Spring  of  1945  with  its  vagaries  of 
weather,  we  had  a  good  crop  of  musk¬ 
melons.  We  start  all  of  our  acreage 
under  glass  and  plan  to  reset  plants 
outside  only  when  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  We  find  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  cost  between  that  method 
and  seeding  in  the  open  ground.  Usually 
we  get  a  better  stand,  do  not  have  to 
combat  insect  pests  on  small  plants  in 
the  field,  get  a  larger  yield,  and,  of 
more  importance,  we  get  earlier  melons 
so  that  their  marketing  is  nearly  all 
done  before  Labor  Day,  which  we  find 
is  almost  the  deadline  for  melon  sales. 

Late  in  1944,  we  took  over  some  new 
acreage,  eight  acres  of  which  had  been 
in  grass  for  several  years,  as  we  felt 
this  might  be  free  from  melon  disease. 
The  sod  stand  was  thin  and  we  Fall 
plowed  the  wire  grass  and  old  alfalfa 
roots  rather  deep,  having  first  top 
dressed  the  land  with  a  light  coating 
of  poultry  manure.  In  April  we  began 
top  cultivating,  gradually  working  a 
little  deeper  to  pull  the  grass  roots  to 
the  surface  and  going  over  the  plot 
every  week.  We  find  it  much  easier  to 
root  out  live  grass  before  a  crop  is 
planted,  because  we  can  go  much 
faster  and  deeper,  and  as  our  melons 
are  planted  not  much  before  the  first  of 
June,  it  gives  us  opportunity  to  clean 
the  field  before  that  time. 

While  this  is  being  done,  and  as  soon 
as  the  flats  of  head  lettuce  plants  have 
gone  from  the  cold  frames  to  the  field, 
we  begin  making  up  and  filling  the 
wood  veneer  bands  in  which  to  plant 
the  melon  seeds.  These  bands  come  four 
inches  square  and  deep,  without 
bottoms.  Some  growers  simply  fold 
them  into  the  frames  before  filling,  but 
we  like  to  secure  them  with  a  staple 
at  top  and  bottom.  This  makes  for 
less  loss  in  handling  to  the  field.  A 
boy  will  turn  out  a  couple  of  hundred 
an  hour  with  the  bostitch,  throwing 
them  directly  into  the  frame  where  an¬ 
other  lively  boy  can  place  them  for 
two  operators.  Four  lines  of  boxes  are 
set  behind  a  follower  board  before  fill¬ 
ing.  Another  helper  screens  in  the  pre¬ 
pared  soil  as  fast  as  the  boxes  are  set. 

This  soil  we  pile  up  the  Fall  before, 
making  it  from  old  clean  sod  with 
about  one-fourth  rotted  manure  and 
sand  mixed  in.  It  is  shoveled  through 
the  screen,  directly  into  the  boxes  and 
levelled  off  with  a  straight  edge.  Be¬ 
fore  the  follower  board  is  moved  for¬ 
ward,  each  square  is  tamped  heavily 
with  a  block  slightly  smaller  than  the 
box;  this  is  to  settle  the  soil  and  make 
it  firm  enough  to  hold  together  when 
setting  in  the  field.  This  tamping  should 
bring  the  dirt  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  top  of  the  box;  any  lower 
should  be  filled  to  that  height,  as  this 
determines  the  depth  the  seed  it  to 
be  planted. 

When  the  frame  is  completely  filled, 
we  water  quite  heavily,  put  on  the 
glass,  and  leave  it  for  a  couple  of  days 
to  heat  up  before  seeding.  We  turn  on 
the  electric  bulbs,  four  to  each  sash, 
at  night,  and  may  also  leave  them  on 
during  the  day  if  there  is  not  much 
sunshine.  Except  when  sunny,  and  al¬ 
ways  at  night,  we  roll  kraft  paper  over 
the  glass  to  conserve  heat.  We  also  use 
it  a  good  deal  on  cold  nights  after  the 
plants  are  up.  It  comes  in  six  and 
seven  foot  widths,  is  very  durable  if 
cared  for.  and  should  be  weighted 
down,  so  that  it  does  not  blow  off.  We 
want  to  plant  in  warm  soil  and  get  the 
seed  through  the  ground  in  five  to 
six  days.  If  sprouting  is  longer  delayed, 
the  plants  never  seem  to  do  so  well, 
and  sometimes  they  do  not  come 
through  at  all. 

We  find  that  plenty  of  water  is  a 
necessity  in  getting  the  seed  up 
promptly.  We  sometimes  water  again 
before  seeding.  The  seed  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  treated  with  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  using  a  1  to  1,000  solution,  to  kill 
any  disease  of  the  outer  coating,  being 
careful  not  to  soak  over  15  minutes, 
rinsing  quickly  and  partially  drying 
before  planting.  We  scatter  four  or  five 
seeds  in  each  box,  distributing  them 
enough  so  that  they  do  not  bunch,  but 
putting  none  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
box.  Then  we  put  on  the  top  soil  to 
just  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  boxes, 
replace  the  glass  to  hold  the  heat  and 
keep  a  high,  moist  air  until  the  seeds 
break  the  ground.  Then  the  heat  must 
be  gradually  reduced  and  ventilation 
carefully  watched,  else  the  plants  will 
become  drawn.  Here  is  where  the  cold 
frame  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
greenhouse. 

A  tall,  leggy  plant  is  almost  worth¬ 
less.  We  want  to  keep  them,  close  to 
the  soil,  and  thus  get  a  slow,  dark-green 
colored  growth,  making  for  a  hardy 
plant.  Temperature  is  watched  closely 
and  gradually  reduced,  and  ventilation 
is  given  freely  the  second  and  third 
weeks  unless  cold  and  windy  and  the 
glass  may  be  stripped  entirely,  hut 
always  replaced  before  sundown.  Do 
not  take  chances  and  leave  it  off 
through  the  night,  except  the  last  few 
days  before  transplanting  in  the  field. 
Temperatures  always  drop  rapidly  after 
dark.  The  third  week,  when  the  plants 
begin  to  show  the  second  or  rough 
leaf,  we  go  through  the  frames  and  cut 
out  all  but  the  two  best  plants  of  each 
hill.  We  do  not  mind  if  there  is  only 
one  good  one  left.  Cut,  do  not  pull, 
which  would  disturb  the  rootlets  of 
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the  remaining  plants.  Should  there  be 
some  vacant  squares,  a  thin  trowel  is 
used  to  lift  a  strong  extra  plant  from 
another  frame,  with  soil  adhering,  into 
a  hole  already  prepared  for  it.  Then 
water.  The  fourth  week  in  May  we 
mark  out  the  field  crossways  every 
four  feet.  At  time  of  planting,  we  mark 
out  a  seven  foot  width,  going  through 
with  a  transplanter,  having  deep  shoe 
attachment,  which  makes  a  trench  four 
inches  wide  and  the  proper  depth.  At 
this  time  the  two  outer  fertilizer  tubes 
drill  in  500  pounds  of  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  acre.  When  we  have 
marked  out  five  rows,  the  trucks 
loaded  with  plants  (having  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  beds  four  boxes  at  a 
time  with  manure  forks),  take  the 
middle  row  and  the  boxes  are  carefully 
placed  in  the  trench  at  each  intersection 
at  the  exact  level  of  the  surface. 
Women  follow  with  sharp  knives  to 
cut  down  one  corner  of  the  band  and 
carefully  draw  it  away  from  the  plant. 
We  have  found  them  more  particular 
in  this  work  than  the  men  and  boys, 
who  now  follow  closely  behind  with 
hoes  to  draw  the  soil  closely  around 
the  blocks.  The  earthen  squares  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  melon  roots  by  this  time  are 
showing  at  the  outer  edges  and  are 
very  sensitive  to  sun  and  wind. 

We  cultivate  alternately  the  long  and 
short  way  for  some  weeks,  and  finally 
only  the  long  way  as  the  vines  begin 
to  run.  We  are  careful  not  to  work 
closely  enough  to  disturb  the  block  and 
not  too  deep,  especially  after  the  plants 
begin  to  show  bloom,  as  the  roots  by 
this  time  are  growing  out  into  the 
middle  rows.  We  use  sweep  shovels 
on  the  tractor  for  the  later  and  more 
shallow  cultivations.  We  hand  hoe  two 
i  r  three  times,  drawing  fine  earth  high 
about  the  plants  to  prevent  wind  whip¬ 
ping.  When  the  plants  have  begun  to 
run,  it  is  necessary  to  send  someone 
ahead  of  the  cultivator  to  gently  turn 
the  longest  vines.  If  they  are  disturbed, 
they  may  drop  their  first  set  of  blooms, 
which  usually  are  ,the  most  valuable. 

From  the  time  the  plants  are  in  the 
field,  they  must  be  examined  every  day 
for  insect  pests.  The  black  flea  beetle 
punctures  the  underside  of  the  leaf, 
sucking  the  juices  and  spreading  virus 
and  mosaic,  while  the  striped  bug 
many  times  works  for  days  along  the 
stem  underground,  unnoticed  until  he 
comes  out  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  day. 
It  is  a  good  policy  to  begin,  soon  after 
the  plants  are  out.  to  go  over  the  field 
with  spot  dusters  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  after  every  rain;  this  to  keep  the 
foliage  and  especially  the  soil  about  the 
hill  dusted  with  either  rotenone  or 
pyrethrum.  That  is  the  only  way  to  be 
sure  and  safe.  Sometimes  the  season 
is  favorable  for  the  bugs,  because  of 
the  cold,  wet  season.  Cut  worms  were 
especially  bad  the  past  year  and  poison 
bran  did  not  seem  as  effective  as  usual. 
As  the  plants  get  larger,  we  use  a 
two  gun  sprayer  with  a  yellow  copper 
spray  for  leaf  disease,  arsenate  of  leaff 
for  other  insects,  and  nicotine  should 
aphis  develop.  During  the  early  season 
if  we  find  any  scattered  hills  of  aphis, 
we  bury  the  plant  right  where  it  is. 

At  harvest  time  we  use  bushel 
baskets,  which  we  have  found  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
We  like  the  tub'  or  solid  bottom  kind 
which  do  not  give  so  readily,  and  we 
pick  them  only  level  full.  We  use  a 
bar  handle,  with  snaps  at  each  end 
for  ready  detachment.  At  the  packing 
shed  the  muskmelons  are  placed  in 
burlap  lined  benches  after  brushing, 
and  then  packed  to  heaping  bushels  or 
into  crates,  depending  on  the  trade.  We 
have  found  good  commission  houses  our 
best  outlet.  They  usually  have  special 
trade  outlets,  such  as  clubs  and  hotels, 
that  are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  best 
quality;  and  that  is  very  necessary  to 
offer  in  a  melon.  Generally  there  is 
a  lot  of  green  and  poorly  flavored 
stuff  on  the  market,  not  worth  taking 
home. 

As  to  varieties,  we  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  Delicious  as  a  first  early,  although 
when  started  under  glass  a  few  days’ 
difference  in  time  can  be  gained  with 
later  varieties.  We  grew  Iroqiiois  the 
past  season,  a  new  melon  from  the 
New  York  Station.  The  fruit  is  firm, 
thick  fleshed  and  of  excellent  flavor, 
but  it  grows  a  bit  large  unless  close 
planted.  The  vine  is  an  excellent  grow¬ 
er.  Purdue  No.  44,  from  the  Indiana 
Station,  which  we  have  also  grown 
successfully,  is  very  prolific;  we  have 
had  eight  to  10  of  these  melons  in  a 
hill,  and  they  could  be  covered  by  a 
wash  tub.  It  is  of  the  Hale  or  Western 
type,  having  the  appearance  -  of  the 
melons  that  have  been  on  the  market 
early  in  season  and  from  the  South, 
and  for  this  reason,  not  so  distinctive 
for  local  trade.  We  have  had  to  discard 
the  Pride  of  Wisconsin  or  Marvel  types 
because  of  virus  disease,  which  made 
them  no  longer  productive. 

We  have  found  the  growing  of  musk¬ 
melons  to  be  a  profitable  enterprise, 
because  of  the  many  good  local  markets; 
however,  they  do  need  considerable 
care  and  attention.  If  this  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  properly  done,  farmers  and 
growers  in  the  Northeast  can  produce 
as  good  melons  as  anywhere  in  the 
country.  W.  A.  Withrow 
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How  would  you 

CHART  YOUR 
COURSE? 


With  the  proposed  increase,  wage  rates  By  the  end  of  1945,  prices  on  all  corn- 

will  have  risen  from  $0. 85id  per  hour  in  modifies  other  than  farm  products  and 

1941  to  $1.33M  in  1946 — a  gain  of  food  had  gone  up  19.2%  since  1941  .Chart 

56. 1%.  Weekly  average  would  be  $53.40.  does  not  show  effect  of  1946  increases. 


Using  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with 
1941  prices  equaling  100,  prices  of  farm 
machinery  in  1945  were  only  104.9. 


Profit  per  dollar  of  sale  has  declined 
until  in  1945  it  was  slightly  less  than  four 
cents,  as  against  8.4  cents  in  1941. 


Pictured  here  are  th<3  records  of  four  "life  lines” 
of  our  business— four  things  which  largely  con¬ 
trol  the  destiny  of  any  business,  whether  it  be 
a  farm,  a  factory  or  a  store.  They  are  Wages, 
Materials  Costs,  Prices,  and  Profits.  Suppose 
these  were  pictures  of  what  is  going  on  in  your 
own  affairs.  How  would  you  chart  your  future 
course  from  these  facts? 

What  about  wages? 

Wages  have  risen  steadily  for  five  years.  Be¬ 
fore  the  strike  which  began  on  January  21  in 
ten  of  our  plants  and  which  has  choked  off 
nearly  all  farm  machinery  production,  earnings 
of  employes  of  these  plants  averaged  $1.1514 
an  hour,  not  including  any  overtime.  The 
Union  demanded  a  34  cents  per  hour  increase 
and  a  Government  board  has  now  recom¬ 
mended  a  general  increase  of  18  cents  an  hour, 
which  would  make  average  earnings  $1.3314  an 
hour.  For  a  forty-hour  week  this  would  aver¬ 
age  $53.40. 

What  about  materials? 

No  one  seems  to  know  how  high  materials  costs 
will  go.  The  Government  has  increased  steel 
prices  as  much  as  $12.00  a  ton,  with  an  average 
increase  for  all  grades  of  8.2  %.  Steel  is  the 
most  important  material  we  buy,  but  prices  on 
other  materials  will  also  undoubtedly  increase. 

What  about  prices? 

There  has  been  no  general  increase  in  our  prices 
since  they  were  frozen  by  the  Government  in  early 
1942.  Since  then  a  few  small  increases  have 


been  allowed  where  particular  machines  were 
substantially  changed  in  design. 

What  about  profits? 

Risk  is  part  of  the  American  profit  and  loss 
system,  so  we  do  not,  of  course,  ask  either  our 
customers  or  the  Government  to  guarantee 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  profits  each  year.  The 
chart  tells  the  story  of  our  profits  dining  the 
war.  Although  Harvester  produced  more  goods 
than  ever  before,  it  had  no  desire  to  get  rich 
out  of  the  war,  so  our  rate  of  profit  has  steadily 
gone  down.  What  our  1946  rate  of  profit  will  be 
is  extremely  uncertain. 

What  is  the  next  step? 

As  you  can  see,  our  present  situation  is  that 
with  frozen  prices  and  declining  profits,  we  are 
asked  to  pay  higher  material  costs  and  to  make 
the  biggest  wage  increase  in  the  history  of  the 
Company.  Can  we  do  this? 

Well,  wages  and  materials  consume  all  but  a 
few  cents  of  every  dollar  we  take  in.  If  our 
prices  continue  frozen,  and  the  cost  of  wages 
and  materials  continues  to  rise,  obviously  our 
Company  will  begin  to  operate  at  a  loss  at 
some  point. 

The  exact  point  at  which  operating  at  a  loss 
would  start  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  union  leaders  may  have 
opinions  as  to  where  that  point  is.  But  if  they 
turn  out  to  be  wrong,  they  can  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say:  "Well,  it  wasn’t  my  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  didn’t  make  the  decision.  ’ 

The  management  of  this  Company  cannot 
and  will  not  say  that.  It  dares  not  gamble.  It 


has  to  be  sure.  Continuation  of  our  service  to 
millions  of  customers,  the  future  jobs  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  employes,  and  the  safety  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  39,000  stockholders  depend  on  our 
making  as  correct  a  decision  as  is  humanly 
Dossible. 

What  about  future  prices  on 
farm  machinery? 

The  judgment  of  the  management  of  the  Har¬ 
vester  company  now  is  that  we  cannot  safely 
make  the  huge  wage  increase  recommended  by 
the  Government  until  the  Government  author¬ 
izes  adequate  increases  in  the  prices  of  farm 
machinery  to  cover  the  resulting  increased 
costs. 

That  is  not  a  judgment  that  makes  us  happy. 
The  Company  does  not  want  to  raise  prices. 
We  prefer  to  lower  prices,  when  possible,  and 
we  know  our  customers  prefer  to  have  us  do 
that.  We  have  produced  at  1942  prices,  and 
hoped  we  could  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  de¬ 
layed  seeking  general  price  relief  in  the  hope 
that  it  could  be  avoided.  Now  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  cannot  be  avoided  any  longer. 
The  price  question  must  be  settled.  Until  it  is 
settled  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  settle  the 
wage  question.  Until  the  wage  question  is  set¬ 
tled  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  resume  produc¬ 
tion  and  begin  turning  out  the  farm  machines 
which  we  know  our  farmer  customers  need. 

Because  of  the  important  stake  which  both 
farmers  and  city  dwellers  have  in  this  contro¬ 
versy,  we  are  bringing  these  matters  to  your 
attention.  Through  the  cross  currents  of  to¬ 
day’s  conditions,  we  are  trying  to  chart  a 
course  that  is  fair  to  our  employes,  to  our 
farmer  customers,  and  to  our  stockholders. 
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The  hum  of  an  All-crop  Harvester  is 
sweet  music  to  farm  families  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  its  ability  to  save  a  wide  range  of 
grains,  beans,  sorghums  and  seeds. 

All-Crop  owners  know  from  experience 
the  importance  of  correct  cylinder  speed, 
instantly  adjusted  for  crop  conditions  which 
may  change  hourly. 

By  twirling  a  small  crank,  you  can  adjust  the  cylinder  speed  as 
easily  as  dialing  your  radio.  An  inexpensive  tachometer  attach¬ 
ment,  available  through  your  Allis -Chalmers  dealer,  will  permit 
you  to  read  the  cylinder  speed  at  a  glance. 

Advantages  like  the  "Quick  Speed -Changer”  have  made  the 
All-Crop  Harvester  master  of  over  100  crops  •  •  •  from  tiny, 
feather-light  seeds  to  large,  easily-cracked  beans.  Among  them  are 
many  crops  which  can  diversify  your  income  and  bring  you  the 
gratifying  experience  of  an  All-Crop  harvest* 


Besides  the  tachometer 
(fop  in  circle)  there  are 
Other  attachments  to 
adapt  your  Harvester  to 
special  uses  — —  Scour 
Kleen  weed  seed  remov¬ 
er,  pickup  attachment, 
straw  windrower,  straw 
spreader,  flax  roll  at¬ 
tachment,  tandem  and 
dual  wheels,  six-bat  reels. 


|  10  mm  lawMiwc 


The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Every 
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The  Forest  Practice  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  of  New  York  State 

In  1839,  just  a  little  over  a  century 
ago,  New  York  was  the  chief  lumber 
production  State  in  the  Union.  In  that 
year  there  were  cut  from  the  forests 
of  the  State  and  in  its  own  sawmills 
approximately  one-third  of  all  of  the 
lumber  produced  in  the  entire  country. 
In  1939,  the  total  cut  in  New  York 
State  was  reported  as  108  million  board 
feet,  or  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  all 
the  lumber  cut  in  the  nation,  and  New 
York  now  was  ranked  thirty-first 
among  the  lumber -producing  States. 
In  1839,  the  lumber  cut  in  New  York 
sawmills  supplied  not  only  all  the 
lumber  needs  of  the  people  of  our 
State  but  produced  a  surplus  which 
was  shipped  all  up  and  down  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard,  and  by  trans-ocean 
clippers  to  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
ports  and  to  the  Far  East.  In  1939,  the 
108  million  board  feet  supplied  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  lumber 
needs  of  our  people  and  huge  amounts 
of  log  and  lumber  material  involving 
nearly  50  million  dollars  for  freight 
charges  alone  had  to  be  brought  in  to 
meet  our  wood-using  demands.  In  1839, 
lumber  was  rated  the  chief  industry  in 
the  State  next  to  agriculture.  In  1939, 
the  wood-using  industries  probably 
rated  a  poor  tenth.  Between  these 
two  dates  one  hundred  years  apart, 
there  is  a  long  story  of  forest  devas¬ 
tation  by  fire  and  forest  deterioration 
by  lumbering  until  at  the  present  time 
the  1314  million  acres  of  forest  land 
within  the  State  contain  only  a  small 
part  of  their  potential  volume  and  are 
rated  at  only  a  fraction  of  their  possi¬ 
ble  value.  This  condition  prevails  at 
all  levels  of  ownership  but  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  in  small  and  medium 
holdings  in  rural  sections  where  over¬ 
cutting  has  prevailed  for  many  years. 

The  worst  of  this  state  of  affairs  is 
that  it  need  not  exist.  For  our  New 
York  woods  are  particularly  blessed 
with  many  valuable  species  of  trees 
and  are  favored  by  a  bountiful  rainfall, 
a  good  growing  season  and  other  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  which  favor  tree 
growth.  The  bright  side  of  the  picture 
is  that  it  is  capable  of  marked  change 
for  the  better  if  we,  the  people  of 
this  State,  would  adopt  better  cutting 
practice  in  the  woods.  We  should  leave 
reserve  stands  more  favorable  in  dis¬ 
tribution  of  desirable  sizes,  ages,  and 
species  as  would  insure  not  one  second 
crop,  but  continuing  crops  of  merchant¬ 
able  timber  at  regular  intervals.  The 
process  to  be  inaugurated  is  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  the  steps  to  be  followed  in 
building  up  the  productivity  of  a  run¬ 
down  farm  or  restoring  the  bearing 
capacity  of  a  neglected  orchard. 

The  New  York  State  Forest  Practice 
Standards  Act  recently  passed  by  the 
1946  Legislature  and  signed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Dewey  is  a  most  progressive  step 
in  this  direction.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  this  act 
is  that  it  inaugurates  the  needed  reform 
in  the  care  of  our  State  woodlands,  at 
the  owner-producer  level  rather  than 
dictates  these  reforms  from  any  central 
or  previously  established  agency.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  State  will 
be  divided  into  some  20  forestry  dis¬ 
tricts.  Each  district  .is  to  be  under  the 
control  pf  a  local  forest  practice  stand¬ 
ards  board  composed  of  three  members 
from  each  county  in  the  district,  and 
appointed  to  such  office  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
or  similar  executive.  At  least  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  board  must  be  local 
woodland  owners  or  representatives  of 
local  corporate  forest  ownership.  The 
chairman  of  each  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
trict  within  the  forest  board  district 
will  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board,  thus  assuring  full  co-ordination 
in  the  development  of  desirable  forest 
practices  with  the  economic  problems 
of  land  use  and  sound  soil  conservation. 

Each  local  board  is  authorized  to 
formulate  and  establish  standards  of 
sane  and  sound  forest  practice  and 
silvicultural  treatment  to  apply  within 
its  own  district  for  the  guidance  and 
information  of  local  forest  owners.  With 
such  advice  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
handle  their  own  woodlands  and  the 
harvestings  therefrom  so  as  to  achieve 
that  maximum  productivity  which 
would  be  commensurate  with  the 
economics  of  good  business  on  one  hand 
and  forest  continuity  of  the  best 
character  on  the  other.  Assigned  to 
each  district  board  will  be  one  or  more 
specially  trained  and  expert  foresters 
from  the  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  who  will  work  with  the 
Board  and  make  available  to  co¬ 
operating  woodlot  and  forest  owners 
their  best  technical  assistance  in  re¬ 
forestation,  silviculture  and  marketing. 

In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  work  and 
efforts  of  the  district  boards  and  to 
present  for  the  State  as  a  whole  a 
unified  and  carefully  integrated  forest 
policy,  the  Act  further  provides  for 
a  State  Forest  Practice  Standards 
Board.  This  Board  is  made  up  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  local 
boards  plus  the  Dean  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  Dean  of  the 
State  College  of  Forestry  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  as  ex-officio  mem¬ 
bers  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
State  Board  is  to  advise  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  the  programs  of  the  several  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  end  of  strengthening  and 
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improving  the  over-all  forestry  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  All 
members  of  these  boards  are  to  serve 
without  pay,  although  members  of  the 
State  Board  may  be  recompensed  for 
their  travelling  expenses. 

The  objectives  of  the  establishment 
of  such  standards  of  forest  practice  are 
to  bring  the  forests  as  a  whole  into  a 
state  of  greater  annual  output  of  wood 
material  as  will  again  make  them  defi¬ 
nite  contributors  to  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
increased  volume  of  locally  grown 
wood  will  not  only  reduce  our  lumber 
freight  bill,  but  it  will  also  increase 
the  potential  earning  opportunity  of 
our  own  workers.  More  and  better 
forests  will  also  mean  more  and  better 
recreation,  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
over-all  public  interest  will  be  better 
served  in  that  the  increased  earning 
capacity  of  the  forests  will  expand 
the  tax  base  and  bring  about  increased 
tax  revenues  from  these  lands.  Not  the 
least  of  the  objectives  will  be  a  gradual 
public  recognition,  on  the  part  of  large 
and  small  owners  alike,  that  forest 
lands  well-stocked  with  healthy,  grow¬ 
ing  timber  constitute  a  desirable  capital 
asset  to  be  maintained  and  protected, 
and  that  the  former  practice  of  strip¬ 
ping  these  lands  was  a  form  of  eco¬ 
nomic  suicide,  henceforth  to  be  avoided. 
Then  and  only  then  will  we  truly  be 
practicing  forestry. 

This  Forest  Practice  Standards  Act  is 
one  of  the  most  forward  steps  in  fores¬ 
try  in  our  generation.  It  is  particularly 
commended  to  small  forest  land  owners 
for  their  support  and  co-operation. 
Small  rural  wood-lot  owners  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  submerged  tenth  in  our 
local  forestry  problems.  That  we  have 
a  forestry  problem  at  the  present  time 
is  without  question.  Other  countries 
have  dealt  with  their  forestry  problems 
by  centralized  boards  vested  with  au¬ 
thority  for  compulsion,  regimentation 
and  regulation  which  included  drastic 
provisions  and  severe  penalties  for  un¬ 
authorized  cutting.  In  contrast,  this  new 
law  of  ours  is  the  American  way  since 
it  inaugurates  the  program,  not  from 
above,  but  down  at  the  producer  level 
of  individual  ownership.  It  brings  to¬ 
gether  all  those  persons  who  are  in¬ 
terested  enough  in  forests  to 
own  forest  property  and  who  are 
concerned  with  practices  which 
will  make  them  more  productive. 

The  Act  crystalizes  the  interest  and 
concern  of  owners  into  a  common 
responsibility  through  their  chosen 
representatives  for  making  these  prac¬ 
tices  and  standards  work  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good,  right  at  home. 
Technical  advice  and  assistance  is 
offered,  not  imposed,  to  the  end  that 
it  may  be  done  more  quickly  and  more 
effectively.  As  has  been  so  aptly  stated 
by  the  law’s  sponsor.  Assemblyman 
Benjamin  Demo  of  Lewis  County,  “it 
brings  together  at  the  local  level  all 
of  the  people  interested  in  proper  and 
productive  forest  practices,  and  makes 
them  responsible  for  sound  forest  prac¬ 
tices  in  their  own  areas.  We  in  New 
York  State  believe  that  local  woodlot 
and  forest  owners  are  the  best  judges 
of  sound  forest  practices,  and  that,  if 
given  expert  technical  aid,  they  will 
cooperate  to  the  common  good.” 

This  is  democracy  at  work.  Let’s 
make  it  really  work.  H.  S.  Belyea 


Business  Bits 

Recent  scientific  investigational  work 
shows  that  manganese  in  regular  and 
proper  amounts  is  needed  by  both  plants 
and  animals,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
proper  metabolism  and  normal  growth. 
The  Manganese  Research  &  Develop¬ 
ment  Foundation  has  prepared  a  book¬ 
let,  available  on  request  from  their  of¬ 
fice  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  publica¬ 
tion  is  mailed  without  charge,  and 
presents  the  latest  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  this  element  for 
feed  and  fertilizing  purposes. 


One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  new  era  in  farm  construction  will 
concern  various  problems  and  methods 
relative  to  farm  building  insulation.  A 
comprehensive  booklet  entitled,  “Farm 
Building  Insulation,”  covering  the  latest 
and  most  practical  methods  of  insula¬ 
tion  for  all  types  of  farm  buildings  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Insulation 
Board  Institute,  111  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  2,  Illinois.  A  copy  can 
be  obtained  for  the  asking  by  writing 
to  them. 


Good  fertility  of  turkey  eggs  is  close¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  proper  handling 
of  the  eggs  by  breeders.  Particularly 
important  is  the  rotating  of  the  eggs 
and  information  on  this  subject  should 
prove  helpful  in  managing  the  breeding 
flock.  A  recent  mimeographed  report 
concerning  this  matter  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Otis  O.  McIntosh,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Information,  Ralston  Purina  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


The  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  assuming  increasing  importance.  The 
correct  methods  and  temperatures  as 
well  as  insulation  needed  are  well  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  booklet  on  this  subject  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany,  Building  Materials  Div.,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.  A  postcard  addressed  to  them 
will  bring  this  valuable  information. 
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Handling  Heifers 

With  a  national  feed  shortage  facing 
our  dairymen  and  a  general  edict  that 
we  shall  all  have  to  go  on  shorter 
rations,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
raise  fewer  calves  and  dispose  of 
growing  heifers  which  are  at  the 
current  moment  unproductive.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  good  policy  to  keep  only  the 
promising  young  stock,  but  even  in 
spite  of  the  feed  shortage  this  year  it 
is  hoped  that  the  best  heifers  will 
still  be  preserved.  For  every  year  we 
must  replace  at  least  one  in  every 
five  of  our  producing  cows.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  milk  consumption 
in  this  country  during  the  war  period. 
Many  believe  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  more  milk  than 
prior  to  the  war.  We  shall  therefore 
need  these  heifers  some  day  soon,  so 
it  should  be  sound  economy  to  bring 
them  along  as  best  we  may,  until  feed 
supplies  are  more  plentiful  again. 

From  now  until  turning  out  time, 
heifers  will  do  all  right  on  a  small 
amount  of  silage  daily  and  some  good 
bright  hay.  It  is  almost  Spring  pasture 
time  anyway,  and  we  won’t  harm  the 
heifer  very  much  if  she  does  go  to 
pasture  this  year  a  bit  thinner  than 
usual.  Nor  will  it  hurt  heifers  if  we 
turn  them  out  a  little  earlier  than 
usual.  If  they  have  the  skeleton 
growth,  we  can  possibly  take  better 
care  of  them  later.  The  bred  heifers 
especially  will  be  needed  for  the  milk 
supply  of  next  September,  October  and 
November. 

Pasture  is  nature’s  feed  for  growing 
young  stock  and  we  must  make  the 
most  of  it  this  season.  This  year  if 
never  before,  good  practices  in  fertil¬ 
izer  application  should  be  followed 
(the  man  who  fertilized  last  Fall 
is  especially  lucky) .  We  can  very 
materially  speed  up  Spring  grasses  by 
applying  nitrogen  fertilizers  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  on  the  ground  with  farm 
equipment.  When  Fall  rains  come,  we 
will  get  an  abundance  of  new  growth 
that  will  lengthen  next  Fall’s  pasture 
by  two  to  three  weeks.  An  application 


keeping  them  confined.  Where  the  shed 
is  well  bedded,  the  heat  from  the  straw 
and  manure  will  tend  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mals  warm.  Hay  can  be  supplied  in 
racks  under  the  shed,  although  there 
are  some  farmers  who  build  a  stack 
just  outside,  and  the  young  cattle  seem 
to  eat  fully  as  much  and  as  well  when 
they  get  their  hay  directly  from  the 
stacks.  When  feeding  silage  but  once  a 
day,  the  Winter  labor  problem  is  cut 
to  a  minimum. 

At  least  six  weeks  before  calving  in 
either  Winter  or  Summer,  it  will  pay 
to  feed  some  grain  to  the  young  animal. 
Grain  feeding  puts  on  the  proper  flesh 
to  insure  heavier  milk  production  and 
perhaps  a  higher  test.  Not  as  much 
grain  will  be  required  after  freshening 
to  keep  heifers  in  good  condition.  It 
will  be  sound  practice  to  feed  from 
two  to  six  pounds  a  day  of  a  good 
fitting  ration  or  one  containing  nine 
to  12  per  cent  protein  during  this  pre¬ 
milking  period. 

Nearly  every  Fall  when  they  come 
off  pasture,  young  cattle  become  in¬ 
fested  with  lice.  These  are  sucking  in¬ 
sects  that  draw  on  the  blood  of  their 
host,  and  it  behooves  every  dairyman 
to  keep  his  heifers  free  of  these  pests. 
How  much  extra  feed  it  takes  to  feed 
lice  is  not  known,  but  where  the  heifer 
is  really  infested  with  them,  she  will 
be  slowed  up  in  growth.  Scratching 
and  licking  of  the  body  are  signs  of 
infestation  and  a  remedy  should  be 
applied  immediately.  Lice  appear  on 
the  back,  shoulders,  neck  and  around 
the  tail  head.  There  are  many  good, 
commercial  dust  insecticides  that  can 
be  purchased  at  feed  stores  and  drug 
stores,  or  one  can  get  good  results  by 
dusting  ground  Sabadilla  seed  on  the 
parts  above  mentioned.  The  eggs  of 
the  insects  usually  hatch  out  a  few 
days  after  the  parents  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  it  is  a  sound  plan  to  make 
a  second  application  of  the  insecticide. 

Many  heifers  are  not  too  regular  in 
their  demonstration  of  heat  periods. 
Oftentimes,  a  false  corpus  luteum  pre¬ 
vents  the  regular  heat  cycle.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  visit  the  heifer  pasture 


Photo — J.  W.  Bartlett 

This  nice  bunch  of  Brown  Swiss  heifers  wintered  well  on  the  Paul  B.  Bennetch 
farm  in  Plainsboro,  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey. 


of  500  to  700  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer  should  be  applied  to 
blue  grass  sods.  On  Ladino  clover  sods, 
top  dress  with  a  similar  amount  of 
0-12-12.  Lime  should  be  applied  to  all 
pasture  if  the  ph  of  the  soil  is  below 
6.0. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Dairy  Research 
Farm  in  the  Spring  of  1945,  our  heifers 
were  turned  out  to  pasture  in  a  rather 
thin  condition.  Instead  of  losing  weight, 
as  many  sleek  heifers  do  when  first 
turned  out,  ours  immediately  began  to 
gain  on  the  well  fertilized  land  pro¬ 
vided.  From  May  1  to  November  1, 
some  of  these  yearlings  gained  as  much 
as  300  pounds.  They  were  turned  out 
when  the  grass  was  about  four  inches 
high,  and  they  were  rotated  as  con¬ 
ditions  required.  From  eight  to  10 
heifers  were  grazed  per  acre.  Heifers 
and  cows  will  relish  some  dry  hay 
even  on  the  most  lush  grass,  and  to  get 
the  most  growth  they  should  have  some 
hay  every  day.  A  rack  for  dry  hay 
placed  in  the  pasture  is  the  easiest  and 
most  economical  way  to  furnish  it. 
By  all  means  a  salt  brick  should  be 
available  at  all  times,  and  if  this  is 
not  possible,  then  a  box  of  salt  should 
be  where  the  growing  stock  can  get  it. 

Some  may  question  the  value  of 
fertilization  when  there  are  countless 
acres  of  pasture  over  which  young 
stock  may  graze.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  cattle  will  graze  fertilized 
fields  first,  because  there  is  several 
times  more  growth,  and  it  is  also  more 
palatable  since  it  contains  more  nu¬ 
trients  than  on  the  unfertilized  land. 
If  necessary,  oats  can  be  planted  this 
Spring  for  early  Summer  grazing.  A 
planting  of  20  to  30  pounds  per  acre 
of  Sudan  grass  in  May  or  early  June 
will  supply  excellent  pasture  in  July 
and  August. 

Feed  conditions  do  not  promise  well 
for  the  Winter  of  1946-47  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  that.  Grass  silage 
is  one  of  the  best  insurances  we  can 
have  for  next  Winter,  and  heifers  will 
eat  from  30  to  40  pounds  of  it  daily 
and  with  a  little  hay  will  do  well. 
Records  showing  daily  gains  of  one  to 
one  and  one-half  pounds  for  each  ani¬ 
mal  have  been  noted  at  some  of  our 
good  farms.  Corn  silage  and  hay  will 
do  equally  as  welL 

Heifers  a  year  or  more  of  age  do 
not  require  very  much  labor,  if  allowed 
the  freedom  of  an  open  shed  with  the 
exposure  to  the  South.  In  fact,  many 
of  our  best  dairymen  find  this  method 
better  adopted  to  growing  heifers  than 


eveny  day  and  if  the  records  show 
irrregularity  of  heat,  then  a  *  veterin¬ 
arian  should  examine  the  reproductive 
organs.  Heifers  which  have  been  well 
grown,  should  be  bred  to  freshen  at 
24  to  26  months.  Some  dairymen  turn  a 
young  bull  in  the  yard  with  heifers  of 
breeding  age  every  day  in  Winter,  and 
many  obstinate  cases  of  breeding  in 
Summer  months  have  been  overcome 
by  running  a  young  bull  constantly 
with  the  doubtful  or  shy  breeders. 
While  we  do  not  recommend  letting  a 
bull  run  with  our  herds,  we  some¬ 
times  find  it  necessary  to  revert  to 
this  method.  J.  W.  Bartlett 

New  Jersey. 

Increase  in  Artificial 
Breeding 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association, 
H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  chairman,  reported 
that  237  artificial  breeding  associations 
in  26  States  have  now  been  approved. 
Reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the  five 
major  dairy  associations  show  that, 
based  on  percentages  in  ratio  to  total 
registrations  for  1945,  these  breeds 
recorded  as  follows  for  calves  that  had 
been  produced  by  artificial  breeding: 
Guernsey,  20  per  cent;  Holstein,  18  per 
cent;  Jersey,  six  per  cent;  Ayrshire, 
two  per  cent;  and  Brown  Swiss,  two 
per  cent.  The  average  for  all  these 
breeds  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
double  over  the  previous  year  for  such 
registrations. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $4.00 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  2.70 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 
Horse,  George  H.  Conn........  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Midpmm  Hunger" 


IN  THIS  BARN 

Thousands  of  dairymen  are  regularly  feeding  NEAR’S 
multi-mineral  MINRALTONE  as  a  safeguard  and  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  ever  lurking  menace  of:  — 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER". . .  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health/  rapid  growth/ 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

By  following  the  time-tested,  proven  MINRALTONE  Feed¬ 
ing  Program,  the  year-round,  you’ll  protect  your  dairy 
cows  and  other  stock  from  the  profit-robbing  results  of 
" Hidden  Hunger  ”  NEAR’S  MINRALTONE  contains  11 
essential  mineral  elements,  plus  Vitamin  D,  so  its  regular 
feeding  ’’fences  out”  mineral  deficiencies  . . .  helps  animals 
attain,  and  keep,  the  rugged  health  and  freedom  from 
weakening  diseases  which  they  need  to  be  top  producers 
and  reproducers.  Write  for  complete  information  and 
literature  about  minerals  and  the  MINRALTONE  Plan 
of  supplementary  stock  feeding.  .  .  .  Don’t  let  ” Hidden 
Hunger ”  endanger  your  stock. 

©  1946  Near’a  Food  Co..  Inc. 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO*/  Inc.,  binghamton,  n.y. 

Established  1899 
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ATTACHES 
TO  TRACTOR 

30  M,N  !  h£aVY  JOBS  ARE  LIGHT,  iW  jobs 

.re  quick  with  a  Sargent  Hydraulic  Loader  on  your  tra<S 
tor.  Loads  manure,  grain,  lumber,  cement,  etc.  Diga 
ditches,  pulls  posts,  excavates.  Hundreds  of  odd  jobs. 
Also  BULLDOZER  and  HAY  SWEEP  attachments. 
Makes  your  tractor  a  power-house  on  wheels.  Built  for 
lifetime  service.  Send  for  FREE  Giant  Size  Illustrated 
Folder.  McGRATH  MFG.  CO-,  N43  4680  Leavenworth 
St.,  Omaha  6,  Nebraska. 


EFFECTIVE  tkM  ■ 
Treatment  MH  ||\ 
for  Chronic  IVIftll 
Due  to  Streptococcu 

THIS 

s  Agalactiae 

•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept,  f-1 

ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
— sent  on  request. 

1  Kansas  City  IS, Mo. 

MAM-O-LAC 

ITYROTHRICIN) 

SENEGA  VETERINARY 
Liniment  $3.00  Pint 

Guaranteed  to  Produce  Excellent  Results.  A  Pint  is 
Long-Lasting.  Orders  shipped  prepaid.  Order  Now. 
Also  supplied  in  gallons  at  $16.50  each. 
HEWETT  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
435  North  St.  «  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;"  "Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sale*  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
Established  isso 


Pnblllhtd  Semi-Monthly  by  Rural  Pnbliihing  Co.,  Ino.  333  West  80th  St.,  N.  1.  1 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
John  J.  Dillon,  President 

William  F.  Bbrohold,  Vice-President  William  A.  O’Bbibn,  Secretary 
Russell  W.  Dock,  Managing  Editor 
M.  G.  Keyes,  Publisher’s  Desk  Editor 
H.  B.  Tukky  T.  B,  Charles 

Mrs.  Pebsis  Smith  Donald  F.  Jones 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.0& 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
_ 

Advertising  rates,  11.75  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  tor 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•‘A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Ycrker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Another  Albany  Run-Around 

THE  faint  hope  entertained  by  quite  a  few 
people  that  something  constructive  on 
milk  might  come  out  of  the  1946  Legislature 
was  blotted  out  in  the  final  days  of  the  session. 
In  spite  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
public  hearing  on  the  Corrou-Emma  bills  to  re¬ 
vise  the  cooperative  laws,  and  by  the  Senate’s 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Graves-Wilcox 
bills  to  amend  Sections  258-c  and  258-j  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  and  to  re¬ 
peal  bloc  voting,  the  final  result  in  terms  of 
actual  accomplishment  was  exactly  nothing. 
Even  the  Graves-Demo  uniform  inspection 
bill  was  sidetracked,  apparently  because  of 
objections  raised  by  the  State  Agriculture 
Department. 

There  was  however,  promise  of  much  to 
come.  The  Ives  Commission  says  it  will  under¬ 
take  a  prompt  investigation  of  the  milk  spread, 
although  it  seems  especially  significant  that 
Governor  Dewey,  in  his  special  message, 
called  for  a  “study”  as  distinguished  from  an 
“investigation.”  Certainly,  the  big  dealers 
recognize  a  real  distinction  because  they  were 
prompt  in  endorsing  the  recommendation  for 
a  “study”  and  equally  explicit  that  they  would 
cooperate  with  any  factual  audit.  The 
Governor  should  know  by  now  that  dairymen 
have  had  their  fill  of  studies  and  audits  that 
have  told  nothing  and  produced  less.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  real  investigation  by  a  legislative 
committee  armed  with  and  willing  to  exercise 
its  full  subpoena  powers.  Only  then  might  it 
be  possible  to  bring  about  a  correction  of  the 
inequities  in  the  milk  business  and  the  long 
overdue  streamlining  in  distribution,  so  as 
to  guaranty  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit 
to  the  producer  and  a  full  supply  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all  consumers. 

Equally  disturbing  in  Mr.  Dewey’s  message 
were  his  failure  to  comment  on  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  that  it  would  undertake  an 
analysis  of  the  cooperative  laws  and  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  the  evils  in  the  monopoly¬ 
breeding  laws  governing  milk  licenses  and 
permits.  On  this  latter  point,  the  majority  re¬ 
port  of  the  Ives  Commission  approves  the 
present  powers  vested  in  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  urges  they  be  retained. 

In  spite  of  these  setbacks  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  to  dairymen,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Commission  will  hold  several  public  hearings 
this  year,  instead  of  private  gatherings  of 
specially  invited  guests  as  was  done  last  year, 
and  that  the  hearings  will  be  announced  well 
in  advance  and  at  times  and  places  con¬ 
venient  for  attendance  by  farmers.  Only  in 
that  way  will  it  be  possible  to  get  real  farm 
sentiment  first  hand.  By  the  same  token,  there 
is  an  obligation  placed  on  farmers  to  make 
it  their  business  to  attend  the  hearing  in  their 
section  and  give,  the  Commission  their  views 
and  recommendations. 


Cattle  Subsidies  and  Black  Markets 

IN  a  discussion  of  livestock  prices  and  meat 
supplies  in  these  columns  just  a  little  over 
two  months  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
continuance  of  price  ceilings  would  inevitably 
result  in  greater  black  market  activity  and 
less  meat  for  most  consumers.  This  squeeze 
has  now  materialized  as  is  being  daily  evi¬ 


denced  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  animals  for  those  who  must,  or  choose  to, 
operate  in  legitimate  channels. 

One  day  recently,  a  total  of  15,000  head  of 
cattle  arrived  on  the  Chicago  market.  From 
this  number,  four  of  the  largest  packers 
bought  less  than  1,000  head,  where  normally 
they  would  have  taken  the  majority.  The 
reason  is  that  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  black  market  buyers,  who 
apparently  figure  they  can  get  away  with  their 
violations  because,  with  the  delay  in  OPA 
red  tape  and  legal  proceedings,  the  profits  at 
stake  are  well  worth  the  remote  risk  of  a  fine. 
Legitimate  packers  at  other  large  terminal 
markets  have  also  been  compelled  to  reduce 
their  operations  in  many  instances  by  75  per 
cent,  and  quite  a  few  small  concerns  have 
been  forced  to  close  down  completely. 

In  one  of  their  typically  ill-advised  attempts 
to  stop  this  increase  in  black  market  opera¬ 
tions,  government  officials  have  now  issued  an 
order  providing  that  all  subsidy  payments 
are  to  be  withheld  from  slaughterers  who  pay 
more  than  two  per  cent  above  the  ceiling 
price  for  any  live  cattle;  whereas  formerly 
the  subsidy  was  lost  only  on  the  particular 
violation  committed.  The  regulation  further 
provides  that  even  if  there  are  ceiling  vio¬ 
lations,  provided  they  are  below  two  per  cent, 
subsidy  payments  will  be  made  in  reduced 
amounts. 

The  whole  situation  looks  to  us  more 
ridiculous  than  ever,  with  enforcement  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  ineffective.  The  new 
government  order  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  sanctioning  small  violations  but  not  per¬ 
mitting  large  ones.  This  means  that  black 
markets 'Will  continue  to  expand  because  they 
are  profitable  and  no  one  seems  to  be  able 
to  stop  them.  In  the  meantime,  housewives 
will  soon  find  their  retail  meat  counters,  that 
is,  those  that  are  still  operating  within  the 
law,  becoming  barer  than  they  ever  were 
during  wartime  rationing.  The  only  way  this 
situation  can  be  remedied  is  to  remove  price 
ceilings  and  return  the  industry  to  its  own 
management.  The  inexorable  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  once  again  proving  that  it  is 
a  stern  master  and  unless  we  want  more 
trouble,  it  must  be  obeyed. 


Shipping  Farm  Produce  by  Air 

TREE  and  garden  fruits  and  vegetables  lend 
themselves  especially  well  to  transpor¬ 
tation  by  air.  Recently  30  airplane  loads  of 
tasty,  sun-ripened  products  were  picked  in 
California,  shipped  by  air,  and  sold  the  next 
day  in  Eastern  markets.  This  type  of  ship¬ 
ment  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
from  now  on  should  increase  both  in  volume 
and  importance.  It  is  significant  that  house¬ 
wives  paid  44  V2  cents  per  pound  for  airborne 
grapes  as  compared  to  a  local  product  priced 
at  25  cents;  57  cents  for  a  pint  of  strawberries 
against  29  cents  locally;  and  29  cents  a  pound 
for  cantaloupes,  when  the  regular  price  was 
9V2  cents.  All  other  prices  were  about  in  the 
same  proportion.  San  Joaquin  Valley  canta¬ 
loupes  were  actually  in  a  better  and  more  vine- 
ripened  condition  for  their  shipment  to  the 
East  than  those  that  were  picked  for  local 
shipment  and  sent  by  other  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  San  Francisco,  less  than  200  miles 
away.  The  premium  prices  received  more 
than  paid  for  all  transportation  costs. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  great  marketing  changes  in  the  handling 
of  fresh  produce,  and  the  challenge  being 
made  by  Pacific  Coast  competition  on  high 
quality  foods  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly.  It  is 
something  that  is  here  to  stay.  In  order  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  produce  grown  under 
more  favorable  climates,  Eastern  growers 
will  need  to  raise  the  very  best  in  quality  and 
arrange  to  have  their  products  on  the  market 
as  soon  as  our  neighbors  in  the  Far  West.  If 
produce  can  be  shipped  across  the  continent, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able 
to  meet  this  transportation  challenge  and*  get 
our  stuff  to  market  even  more  quickly,  with 
emphasis  on  quality,  name  brand  produce,  and. 
attractive  packaging,  and  by  taking  the  same 
advantage  of  every  kind  of  swift  trans¬ 
portation  to  market,  even  by  air  when 
necessary. 
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Now  Industry  Feels  OPA  Squeeze 

FOR  the  past  three  years,  farmers  have 
often  been  criticized  for  opposing  price 
control,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  labor  and  industry  were,  to  a  man, 
unanimous  in  preaching  that  farmers  were 
wrong  in  advocating  reliance  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  because  if  that  were 
done,  the  result  would  be  disastrous  inflation. 
Outweighed  in  organization  and  in  numbers, 
agriculture  was  therefore  put  into  an  economic 
straight  jacket  although  it  is  to  farmers’  ever¬ 
lasting  credit  that  this  did  not  deter  them 
from  performing  continued  miracles  of  un¬ 
precedented  production.  Nevertheless,  the 
signs  are  already  evident  of  the  wilt  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  land  by  those  short-sighted 
policies  of  regimentation  and  price  control. 

In  the  past  three  months,  however,  there 
has  been  quite  a  startling  change  of  position 
by  labor  and  industry.  Now,  these  groups 
want  higher  wages  and  higher  prices.  It  is 
not  so  much  because  the  war  is  over  and  their 
patriotism  has  cooled,  as  much  as  it  is  because 
there  are  no  more  government  contracts  where 
costs  and  profits  were  completely  uncontrolled. 
Business,  in  particular,  argues  that  price 
ceilings  are  stifling  production  and  since  only 
production  will  cure  the  present  trend  toward  • 
inflation,  ceilings  must  be  removed. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  logic  of  in¬ 
dustry’s  present  argument  because  farmers 
have  been  burdened  with  an  even  heavier  load 
and  have  carried  a  greater  responsibility  for 
a  much  longer  time.  But  what  is  not  so  easy 
to  understand  is  why,  if  business  can  argue 
its  own  position  so  persuasively  when  the 
shoe  begins  to  pinch  its  own  foot,  it  refused 
to  recognize  the  justice  in  the  same  claims 
made  by  farmers  and  does  not  show  much 
interest  in  their  plight  even  now,  although 
the  food  emergency  continues  to  be  serious. 

The  economic  vise  which  continues  to  bind 
the  nation’s  agricultural  sinews  would  have 
been  removed  long  ago  if  industry  and  labor 
had  concentrated  a  little  less  on  their  own 
individual  problems  of  profits  and  wages,  and 
given  some  thought  and  understanding  to  the 
problems  that  agriculture  has  been  forced  to 
face  alone,  and  still  is  facing  alone. 

What  Farmers  Say 

Our  thanks  to  you  for  your  editorial  “Controlling 
‘Roadside  Beauty’  ”  in  the  March  2  issue.  If  all 
buildings  along  side  highways  were  ordered  moved 
back,  what  would  the  cost  be  to  the  landowners? 

If  these  Desmond  bills  were  passed,  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  the  State  would  have  all  kinds  of  power 
over  farm  land  along  State  highways.  Maybe  they 
plan  on  telling  the  landowners  to  landscape  their 
property,  remodel  and  paint  their  homes,  and  so 
on.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  people  in  this  country 
are  coming  to  regimentation  and  State  control  more 
and  more  every  day.  If  our  Legislature  were  more 
on  the  job  and  attended  to  their  business  a  little 
more,  they  would  throw  these  bills  out  the  window 
and  get  to  work  and  look  into  the  milk  monopoly  in 
this  State.  Our  school  system  too  needs  an  over¬ 
hauling  and  so  does  our  State  Highway  Department. 
We  are  a  small  town  and  we  have  a  State  highway 
patrol,  a  country  highway  system  and  a  town  high¬ 
way  department.  At  our  central  school  we  have  an 
athletic  instructor  and  a  physical  training  teacher. 
Why  all  this  duplication  and  triplication? 

As  to  advertising  along  the  State  highway,  which 
the  Desmond  bills  would  eliminate  by  State  direc¬ 
tion,  this  is  a  big  business  and  employs  a  lot  of 
people.  It  also  helps  landowners.  As  Arthur 
Brisbane  used  to  say,  “If  your  business  is  not  worth 
advertising,  sell  it.”  j.  B.  b. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  say  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  February 
16,  1946  was  a  masterpiece.  The  article  “How  to 
Save  Lambs,”  by  Fred  Lape,  of  Schoharie  County, 

N.  Y.,  was  worth  the  subscription  price  for  several 
years.  It  contained  information  which  can  only  be 
obtained  through  actual  experience.  That  article  had 
information  worth  many,  many  dollars  to  any  sheep 
breeder. 

The  article  in  that  same  issue,  “The  Spring  Bulb 
Parade,”  also  contained  much  valuable  information. 
There  were  also  several  other  articles,  any  one  of 
which  alone  was  worth  many  times  the  subscription 
price  for  a  year.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  a.  e.  h. 

Brevities 

“For  we  are  labourers  together  with  God:  ye  are 
God’s  husbandry,  ye  are  God’s  building.” — 1  Cor.  3:9. 

Raspberry  plantings  usually  grow  well  on  soils  that 
are  often  unsuited  to  other  crops.  They  are  hardy 
and  seldom  need  to  be  treated  for  the  control  of 
plant  diseases  and  insects. 

Veterans  are  being  advised  by  government 
officials  that  farm  land  in  New  York  is  presently 
more  fairly  priced  than  elsewhere.  The  Northeast 
has  had  less  price  inflation  than  other  sections  and 
farmland  in  New  York  is  said  to  be  the  most  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  in  the  Northeast. 

Home  grown  apples  have  been  especially  good  this 
Winter;  they  have  even  been  in  the  luxury  class  of 
foods.  Apples  are  always  good,  but  somehow  they 
seem  to  taste  so  much  better  when  they  are  scarce 
and  high  priced;  especially  if  they  come  from  your 
own  store  room. 
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BACKED  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PETROLEUM  EXi 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil*  •  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  »  V 
Mobiifuei  Diesel  •  Mobilheat  •  Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  •  M 
Mobil  Radiator  Flush  ♦  Mobil  Hydrptone  •  Mobil  Han 


He’s  Got  What  it  Takes 
- and  Will  Prove  It i 


Highest  Quality  Products  — 
Factory-Proved  Techniques 
to  keep  your  farm 
machines  safe! 


He’s  Your 


Mobilgas-Mobiloil 


He’ll  show  you  why  quality  protection 
pays  off  in  farm  machines  —  then  offer  you 
exactly  the  right  oil  or  grease  for  every  part 
of  every  machine  you  operate. 

2W*  He’ll  help  you  put  in  operation  same 
proved  maintenance  methods  that  are  boost¬ 
ing  machine  output  —  lowering  over-all  costs 

TUNE  IN  "INFORMATION  PlEASE”— 


Representative 

in  thousands  of  factories,  on  thousands  of 
farms. 


His  “know-how”  can  help  reduce  fuel 
and  power  waste,  overhauls  and  repairs  — 
save  you  man-hours  and  money.  And  it’s 
yours  for  the  asking!  Put  this  man  to  work 
for  you  today. 

MONDAY  EVENINGS,  9:30  E.S.T.— NBC 


s  m . 
'k(  . 

I  in  I 


A  Mobiloil  Clean 
Engine  Runs  Better- 
Lasts  Longer! 


Above  photos  reveal  amaz¬ 
ing  cleaning  properties  of 
New  Mobiloil.  After  exactly 
similar  operation  in  popular 
make  automotive  engine, 
left  shows  bearing  kept 
Mobiloil  Clean;  right  shows 
what  happened  with  “just 
oil.” 

9  A  Mobiloil  Clean  engine 
is  freer  from  fuel-wast¬ 
ing,  power-wasting  de¬ 
posits  . . .  resists  formation 
of  varnish,  “hot”  sludge. 

O  New  Mobiloil  helps  re¬ 
duce  engine-wrecking 
wear  .  .  .  provides  full- 
bodied  protection.  It's 
all-purpose!  Use  it  in  all 
tractor,  truck  and  car  en¬ 
gines  for  better  perform¬ 
ance,  longer  life  I 


Hot-Running  Gears 
Rate  Regular  Care  — 


Regular  changes  with 
Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  save 
trouble,  time,  money — mean 
longer  gear  life  under  high 
heat  operation !  Consult  your 
Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  correct  grades 
for  your  equipment. 


If 


„  j#fp§t 


SOCONY  VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  2o  Broadway,  Now  York  4,  N.Y.  and  Affiliates:  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  General  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Calif.,  los  Angeles 
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<P*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


70  HEA 

PUREBRED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

C 

From  the  Registered  Herd  of 

JUST  A  FARM,  INC., 

George  W.  Elkins,  Pres. 

Huntingdon  Valley,  Penna.,  at  Huntingdon  Pike  (Penna.  232)  and 
County  Line  Road.  20  Miles  Northeast  of  Philadelphia, 

20  Miles  Southwest  of  Trenton 

To  be  Sold  at 

Public  Auction 

Thursday,  April  25,  1946 

1:00  P.  M. 

Herd  Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  21st  642575 

Animals  of  the  Following  Breeding 

Pride  of  Aberdeen  Eiso  Trojan  Erica 

Enchantress  Trojan  Erica  Blackcap 

And  Others 

Herd  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Accredited  —  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

SAMUEL  T.  FREEMAN  &  CO. 

Auctioneers:  Est.  November  12, 1805 

1808-10  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNA. 


Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1946  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are  , 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla. 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una* 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams,  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL.  N.  1. 

RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25«.  Hartman  Enterprise,  Ne*  City,  N.Y . 

REGISTERED  FRENCH  ANGORAS  $12.00;  Hoes  or 

Bucks.  GAHTAN,  OTISVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

—SILVER  BLACK  AND  BLUE  FOX  RABBITS— 

OSCAR  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKtLL,  NEW  YORK 

FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Big  Type.  $1.50  up.  Money  Back; 

-  -  MONSEY,  *Jr“' 


R.  WRENNER, 


NEW  YORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FANCY  MICE:  Black,  Blue,  Red,  Silver  and 
Chocolate.  Also  Spotted  pair  $f.50:  Trio  $1.75. 
BURGESS.  4415  Union  fid.,  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  SUFFOLK  one  to  three  year  old  ewes  bred 
to  champion  rams  for  March  and  April  lambs. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


•  •  • 


...  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr .  Naylor9* 
SULFATHIAZOLC 


Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
fnedicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  io 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write; 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  | 
MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

Up’  large  pltg.  $1.00  I 

Small  pkg.  .50  i 
Beka;;  r?  \  MAILED  POSTPAID  | 

Hplsl  H.W.  NAYLOR  ’ 

Dr.  of  Velerinory 
iWiYRfftwr  Medicine 


ocriNMiu  Vtwjmsi 

CSitY  WWI0  UMDH 


REDUCE  FIRE  HAZARD 

By  painting  roofs  with  “SILVERHIDE”  aluminum 
paint.  Deflects  heat,  lowering  temperatures  in  hay¬ 
mows.  Excellent  for  dairy  rooms  and  equipment, 
silos  etc.  Send  us  your  orders  now. 

TUNG  OIL  PAINT  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  0.  BOX  83,  0RANGEBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


NATIVE  LUMBER  WANTED 

Can  use  any  quantity  up  to  one  million  feet  of 
Hardwood  and  Softwood  —  Oak,  Ash,  Walnut,  White 
Wood,  White  Pine  and  Spruce  —  Air  Dried  —  OPA 
Ceiling  Prices — Cash  Money — Wire,  phone  or  write  to 

THE  FAIRFIELD  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
1700  Post  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn.  Tel,  9-1631 


MUSKRATS 

In  good  demand.  Ship  your  raw  furs,  you  will 
receive  highest  market  price.  Prices  quoted. 

BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  West  29th  St.,  -  New  York  I.  N.  Y. 


April  6,  1946 

Back  in  the  Harness  Again 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Springtime,  may  signify  various 
things  to  people  and  animals,  but  for 
most  farm  horses  it  means  a  return  to 
hard  work.  If  horses  have  been  proper¬ 
ly  fed  and  cared  for  during  the  Winter, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  for  them  to 
soon  become  hardened  into  condition 
and  be  capable  of  efficiently  perform¬ 
ing  a  good  day’s  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  have  been  neglected  and 
allowed  to  largely  shift  for  themselves, 
such  as  picking  a  poor  living  by  eating 
principally  on  a  straw  stack,  they  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  perform  well  in 
the  harness. 

Breeding  Mares 

On  most  farms  horses  and  mules,  if 
raised  at  all,  are  merely  a  by-product 
to  the  rest  of  the  establishment’s  live¬ 
stock  breeding  operations.  In  the 
Northeast  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  breed  farm  mares,  because 
only  a  few  draft  stallions  are  avail¬ 
able;  also  transporting  mares  to  the 
stallion  is  usually  inconvenient,  and 
during  the  past  few  war  years  has  in 
many  instances  been  impossible.  This 
has  made  a  vicious  cycle,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  many  good  stallions  have  been 
gelded  or  sold  because  they  could  not 
get  sufficient  service  to  pay  for  thejr 
keep. 

Shipped-in-horses  are  frequently  too 
high  in  price  for  their  quality  and 
grade;  they  may  have  been  fattened 
during  the  Winter  for  Spring  sale,  and 
as  soon  as  they  hit  the  collar  and  the 
pressure  of  hard  work  is  applied,  they 
often  go  all  to  pieces.  With  a  return  to 
normal  conditions,  it  will  be  found 
mutually  beneficial  to  stallion  owners 
and  farmers  for  local  groups  to  guaran¬ 


trouble  and  lack  of  materials,  such  a 
prospect  does  not  appear  probable  for 
this  season,  at  least.  Living  horse 
power  has  survived,  and  promises  to 
continue  for  sometime  to  come,  princi¬ 
pally  because  it  can  be  operated  on  a 
low  capital  investment,  because  it  can 
be  produced  on  the  farm,  and  because 
when  efficiently  managed,  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  self  sustaining.  Farmers  \yho 
raise  good  colts  to  furnish  the  horse 
power  needed  to  till  their  fields,  are 
practically  independent  of  price  in¬ 
creases  in  motor  power,  occasioned  by 
strikes  and  other  influences  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

What  the  future  will  be  for  both 
living  and  mechanical  horse  power  is 
necessarily  speculative.  However,  it  is 
probable  that  within  another  two  years 
considerably  lower  prices  for  domestic 
grain  and  other  farm  products  will  pre¬ 
vail,  due  to  a  decline  in  world  demand. 
This  will  necessarily  result  in  more 
land  being  used  for  grass  and  hay,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  tilled  acre¬ 
age.  In  some  sections,  particularly  the 
South,  it  is  certain  that  improved  ma¬ 
chines  and  mechanical  power  for  har¬ 
vesting  and  handling  the  cotton  crop 
will  soon  replace  large  numbers  of 
men  and  mules.  Such  mechanical  re¬ 
placements  will  make  more  labor  avail¬ 
able  for  farms  in  other  sections.  Due 
to  these  factors,  a  diversified  type  of 
livestock  farming  should  prove  to  be 
advantageous  for  many  Northeastern 
farms.  A  good  team  can  supply  enough 
horse  power  to  handle  50  acres  of  till¬ 
able  land.  A  small,  efficient,  low  cost 
tractor  driven  by  a  high  powered,  in¬ 
expensive  fuel  may  be  developed  that 


Springtime  means  a  return  to  hard  work  for  most  farm  horses.  Harold  Tripp 
has  his  good  team  in  excellent  condition  to  get  on  with  the  Spring  work  on  his 

farm  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 


tee  enough  service  to  pay  someone  to 
keep  a  good,  sound,  registered  draft 
stallion,  and  then  truck  mares  to  him 
for  breeding.  It  is  usually  more  Satis¬ 
factory  if  a  flat  service  fee  is  charged, 
than  one  contingent  on  a  colt  to  stand 
and  suck.  Many  farm  mares  that  have 
not  been  bred  for  several  years  may 
have  become  sterile;  also  a  large  num¬ 
ber  are  too  old  to  ever  get  settled  with 
foal,  while  others  have  either  physio¬ 
logical  or  bacterial  ailments  that  will 
prevent  them  from  becoming  pregnant. 
Our  farm  horse  breeding  business  in 
the  Northeast  is  indeed  in  a  sorry 
state. 

The  North  Atlantic  States  are  not 
raising  anything  like  the  number  of 
draft  colts  they  annually  need  for  re¬ 
placements.  With  so  few  good  young 
mares  available  for  breeding  purposes, 
combined  with  the  other  factors  just 
discussed,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
suitable  work  horses  are  destined  to 
become  increasingly  scarce  and  higher 
in  price.  For  the  10-year  period  aver¬ 
age  of  1933-1942  inclusive,  the  total 
number  of  horses  on  farms  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  was  772,000  head, 
and  their  average  farm  value  per  head 
was  approximately  $129.  Recent  census 
reports  list  present  numbers  as  being 
slightly  below  650,000  head,  with  an 
average  value  of  about  $137  per  head. 

If  a  mare  is  bred  as  a  three-year-old 
and  then  annually  raises  a  sturdy  colt 
sired  by  a  registered  draft  stallion,  they 
will  make  desirable  and  suitable  re¬ 
placements;  and  the  mare  can  be  sold 
when  she  becomes  eight  or  nine  years 
old.  At  that  time  she  will  sell  at  top 
price  for  her  type  and  quality,  and  her 
mare  colts  can  be  kept  and  handled 
in  a  similar  manner.  Stud  colts,  out  of 
grade  mares,  should  be  gelded  and  sold 
at  an  age  best  suited  to  local  conditions 
and  market  prices.  Such  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  horses  will,  on  the  average,  equal 
or  exceed  the  cost  of  keeping  the  brood 
mares,  and  thus  permit  a  maximum 
return  from  living  horse  power  at  a 
minimum  of  expense. 

Horse  Power  Considerations 

Increased  efficiency  and  lower  costs 
for  both  motors  and  fuel  may,  in  time, 
completely  replace  horses  and  mules 
on  our  farms,  but  because  of  labor 


will  be  more  economical  than  horses 
to  use  on  farms  of  100  acres  or  less, 
but  until  that  machine  appears  some 
home  raised  colts  will  still  be  needed. 

Feeding  and  Stabling 

Regardless  of  the  future  for  farm 
horses,  it  will  be  found  profitable  and 
helpful  to  condition  them  for  their 
Spring  work.  If  they  have  been  proper¬ 
ly  fed  and  allowed  to  run  outdoors, 
weather  permitting  during  the  Winter, 
with  access  to  a  well  bedded,  dry  shel¬ 
ter,  then  the  horses  will  be  in  fair 
flesh  and  good  condition.  Quite  fre¬ 
quently,  though,  they  may  be  a  little 
too  thin  and  need  to  take  on  some  flesh 
before  being  started  at  hard  work. 
Feeding  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of 
corn  three,  oats  two,  and  linseed  oil 
meal  one  (parts  by  weight),  will  help 
them  to  shed  their  heavy  Winter  coats. 
It  will  also  build  them  up  and  put  .pn 
weight  if  fed  daily  at  the  rate  of  one 
lb.  for  each  100  lbs.  the  horse  weighs. 
In  addition,  feed  one  lb.  of  good 
quality  hay  daily,  preferably  alfalfa, 
each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight.  If  a 
horse  is  already  in  good  flesh,  or  per¬ 
haps  even  carrying  too  much  fat,  it 
should  be  exercised  some,  and  its  feed 
gradually  reduced,  in  order  to  put  it 
in  good  condition.  Salt  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  free  choice,  at  all  times. 

If  the  horses  have  been  permitted  to 
run  outdoors  during  the  Winter,  with 
access  only  to  a  shelter,  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  them  stabled  in  the  barn  at 
night  for  three  or  four  weeks  prior 
to  the  start  of  their  Spring  work.  Not 
only  does  this  permit  individual  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain  in  needed  amounts,  but 
it  also  causes  them  to  shed  their  Winter 
coats  of  long  hair  more  readily.  If  they 
start  to  work  still  carrying  a  heavy 
covering  of  hair,  they  will  sweat  ex¬ 
cessively,  be  more  susceptible  to  collar 
sores,  and  tire  more  easily. 

Clipping  Horses 

Work  horses  are  frequently  clipped 
in  the  Spring,  especially  when  they  are 
not  properly  shed  out.  This  is  not  a 
desirable  practice,  because  they  may 
become  chilled  if  there  is  a  sudden 
drop  in  temperature,  and  also  because 
the  natural  feather  on  their  legs  acts  as 
(Continued  on  Page  300) 


HEREFORDS 


SIXTH  ANNUAL 

NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD 

BREEDERS’ 

SHOW  AND  SALE 

to  be  held 

MONDAY  APRIL  15,  1946 

at  the 

Pavilion  N.Y.C.  College  of  Agriculture 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
56  HEAD.  5  BULLS,  51  FEMALES 

27  Officially  calfhood  vaccinated  against  Bangs  Disease. 
MOSTLY  BRED  TWO  YEAR  OLDS 

15  Double  Standard  Polled  Herefords 

For  Write,  John  E.  Redman,  Sales  Mana> 

PATH  APC  8CP*  Box  Brighton  Station, 

''f*  Rochester  10,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

5  real  good  Polled  Hereford  bulls  and  1  real  good 
Horned  Hereford  bull,  these  bulls  carrying  a  lot  of 
Domino  blood,  they  range  from  8  months  to  18 
months  old.  Will  sell  reasonable. 

ALEX  DEBRUCQUE  &  SON,  Cenastota,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN S 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

AYRSHIRES 
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For  Better  Udders 


Noted  lor  shapely,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  adders  that  wear  like  iron  | 

Write  lor  literature  Of  list  of  breed¬ 
ers  near  you  xvith  stock  for  sale. 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


f  RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  HEIFER  CALVES,  DORSET  AND 
CORRIEDALE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  averse*  farmer,  Short- 

borne  are  unbeatable.  Produce  4% 
milk.  Have  greater  carcase  value  than 
other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facta.  Or  eubecribe  to  Milk-  . . ‘IT'nn" 

ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  Six  months,  50c;  one  year, 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  809  Wert  Exchange 

Avenue  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept,  RN-53,  Chicago  9,  Illinois' 


ARNOLDWOLD  FARMS 

Offer  Big  Selection  Horses 

Let  us  quote  you  price  on  anything  you  require  in  either  purebreds 
or  grades.  MATCHED  TEAMS  AND  STALLIONS  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
The  following  breeds  represented:  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales, 
French  Canadians,  French  Coachers,  Hackneys. 

GILBERT  E.  ARNOLD,  Prop. 

Greenville,  Que.  Canada 


AN  ESTATE  DISPERSAL 

IN  HEATED  SALE  PAVILION 

Earlville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

THURS.,  APRIL  II,  At  II  A.M.  Dinner  at  Noon 

The  Allen  Gilbert  Estate  Herd  from 
Mannsville,  Jefferson  County,  New  York 

60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

T.B.  Accredited,  negative,  calfhood  vaccinated  since 
1941,  examined  for  pregnancy,  mastitis  tested. 
40  Milking  cows,  including  35  strictly  fresh  or 
heayy,  5  Fall  cows.  16  Yearlings  and  2  year 
olds,  part  bred  and  open.  5  Fall  heifer  calves. 
25  daughters  by  a  son  of  an  832  lb.  fat  cow. 
Herd  established  35  years  ago,  all  home  raised. 
Good  blood  lines,  good  cattle  that  you  will  buy  for 
very  reasonable  prices  in  their  everyday  clothes. 
Trucks  arranged  for. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


RIVERSIDE  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15,  Outskirts  of  CORTLAND, 
N6w  York  on  Kellogg  Ave. 

165  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  calfhood 
vaccinated  for  past  two  years. 

80  Milking  Cows  25  Open  Heifers 

25  Bred  Heifers  5  Bulls 

30  Heifer  Calves 

Herd  founded  over  one-half  century  ago  by  late 
O.  U.  Kellogg.  AR  tested  for  many  years  with 
numerous  records  over  800  lb.  fat  on  3-time 
milking,  all  now  on  2-time  milking,  under 
average  conditions. 

Itich  in  blood  of  the  famous  $4,000  Carnation 
Mistland  Ormsby,  a  wonderful  bred  offering — a 
marvelous  herd  of  cattle  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  free  from  blemishes. 

•Yew  Y'ork  State’s  greatest  Springtime  Dis¬ 
persal  opportunity  for  you. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

Reedhill  Farm  Noted  Herd 

65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN S  65 
Thurs.,  April  18,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  eligible  to  go 
anywhere.  Herd  features  noted  Carnation  Defiance 
whose  7  nearest  dams  average  1000  lb.  fat.  30 
progeny  selling.  Herd  Test  and  Advanced  Registry 
up  to  883  lb.  fat.  Daughters  of  many  famous  sires. 
40  Milkers  (26  due  in  March  and  April,  14  fresh 
and  bred  for  Fall).  18  yearlings,  bred  and  open. 
5  heifer  calves.  10  bulls  of  all  ages. 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  AND  DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT.  Sale  held  in  a  tent  starting  at 
10:00  A.  M.,  lunch  served. 

J.  ALLEN  FUSCA,  Owner,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sal**  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Western  N.  Y.  Holstein  Club 
INVITATIONAL  SALE 

MONDAY,  APRIL  22,  1946 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  HAMBURG,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN S  60 

T.B.  Accredited,  negative,  many  calfhood  vaccinated 
30  milking  cows  10  Open  Heifers 

10  heifers  due  in  Fall  5  Yearling  Bulls 

1  Proven  Sire 

All  hand-picked  by  Adrian  Personius,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  who  travelled  1000  miles  and  selected 
from  40  herds  in  four  counties. 

Sale  Starts  at  12:30  P.M.,  Held  in  a  Tent. 

For  real  dairy  cows,  come  to  this  sale. 
HOWARD  MAC  INTYRE,  Pres.,  PERRY,  N.  V. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


DON’T  FLIT  FROM  COW  TO  COW 

Heavy  milkers  flit  up  the  cans  quickly  —  Heavy 
milkers  give  you  the  most  for  your  labor — Heavy 

R  milkers  are  always 
the  most  profitable  In 
the  herd.  Holstein  cows 
ARE  the  heaviest  milk¬ 
ers  to  be  found. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

\ 

l 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  *Box  3067 


SHEEP 


FOR  SAL© — 12  S0UTHD0WN8  8  DORSETS  0 
CHEVIOTS  12  RAMB QUILLETS  and  15  SUFFOLKS 
Bred  to  lamb  after  April  1st.  Good  ages 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 
G.  D.  &  B.  S.  Townsend  Townsendville,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS— REGISTERED  Bull  Calves 
with  ancestry  RM  20,619-775;  5  months  higrade  calf 

$90.  0.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEYS 


R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEYS 

Can  spare  a  few  females  of  various 
ages  from  our  herd  of  100  head,  lo¬ 
cated  at  CENTER  HARBOR,  N.  H. 
One  of  the  oldest  herds  in 
New  England. 

NEVER  TUBERCULOSIS 

NEVER  BANG  DISEASE 

For  Full  Information  Write 


GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SAT.F, 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


2S  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Registered  heifers  $150.00  to  $200.00  each 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 
SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


SWINE 


hTS  M A ROH-AP R I L  FARROW.  BRED  TO 

TOPS  IMAGE-— 1944  Minn.  Champion 

omtr-r  the  Celebrated  Tops; 

STYLE  LINE— -1.945  Ill.  Jr.  Champion 

Fall  GHts  and  Boar  SIRED  BY  TOPS  IMAGE 

A  FINE  LOT  FOR  BREEDERS  IN  THE  EAST 

Inspection  Invited 

ANTHONY  J.  GARCIA,  So.  Cairo,  N.Y. 


GREYHOLME  DISPERSAL 

Monday  April  22,  1946 
EAST  GREENWICH,  Rhode  Island 

120  Tuberculin  Accredited  —  Bang's  Free  Certified 

52  of  younger  Cows  and  Heifers  are  Vaccinated 
4  Bulls,  60  Cows,  55  Heifers 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Guernsey  herds  in  the  East, 
was  established  on  the  best  of  Sequel  blood  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  May  Rose  cross,  the  formula  so  widely 
practiced  in  building  the  noted  Langwater  Herd. 

Tile  majority  of  State  records  were  held  by  Grey- 
holme  bred  cows  that  have  been  highly  appreciated  as 
foundation  animals  in  other  good  herds. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ON  THIS  SALE  WRITE  — 

THE  PATE  SALES  COMPANY 
2064  Lawrence  Rd.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


Raise  a  GUERNSEY  BULL 
To  Raise  Your  INCOME 


To  get  top  income  over  cost  of  feed,  select  one  of 
50,000  registered  Guernsey  bulls  out  of  a  good  or 
better  cow  and  travel  the  road  to  more  profitable 
dairying.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

310  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


VACCINATED  GUERNSEY  HERDS 

Group  A.  9  registered  two  grade  cows,  2  bred  and 

3  open  heifer9.  Blood  tested.  B.  9  registered  cows, 

4  bred  and  7  open  heifers;  3  heifer  calves  and  1 
bull.  C.  Approved  herd  of  40  head  registered  22 
cows  balance  heifers.  D.  12  grade  cows  approved 
herd  for  Bangs.  E.  10  registered  vaccinated  cows. 
Wide  selection  in  smaller  groups. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD.  SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

HERD  SIRES:  70  Head  To  Choose  From 

Dispersal  necessary  due  to  Illness  and  help 
shortage.  Large  A.  R.  Records.  Calfhood 
vaccinated.  Accredited  For  Bangs  and  T.  B.  j 

PINE  HILL  FARM,  Tel.  569  Katonah,  N.  V.  ! 


BULL  CALF  BORN  JUNE  1945  ■ 

Dam  has  11,428  lbs.  milk  495  lbs.  fat  on  twice-a-day  | 
milking  at  4f4  years  and  her  full  sister  made  21,162  lbs.  | 
milk  868  lbs.  fat.  Sire — a  grandson  of  Coronation 
Levity  15,252  lbs.  milk  867  lbs.  fat — is  from  dam  with  I 
16,241  lbs.  milk  772  lbs.  fat  AA.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y.  j 

Six  Purebred  Bloodtested  Guernseys 

Bulls,  ages  three  months  to  six  months.  Also  a  few 
heifer  calves.  Foremost  Langwater  breeding.  We  have 
one  hundred  purebred  Guernsey  animals  in  our  herd 
and  they  are  outstanding.  SUN  SET  HALL  FARM 
THE  E.  J.  KELLEY  CO.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  Tel.  9243 

goats  ' 

FIVE  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DOES 

Eight  months  to  four  years,  $40  and  up.  Two 
doe  kids.  Special  price  for  all.  No  shipping. 

TRESEOER  -  DOBBS  FERRY,  N.  Y. 

—Purebred  Toggenburg  Dairy  Herd — 

Six  Fresh  Does,  Two  Yearlings,  Sire,  and 
Five  Doe  Kids.  Registered. 

H.  S.  HAINES,  Star  Route,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

TOGGENBERG  AND  SANEEN  GRADE  DOES, 
fresh  and  bred  to  freshen,  we  ship  any  where. 

PONY  FARM _ •  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 

For  Sale:  Several  BRED  HEIFERS  AND  BULL 

Hefd  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited. 

RED  BARN  FARM,  Box  68,  SYBERTSVILLE,  PA. 
F.  H.  &  G.  B.  Lubreeht  Owners;  K.  Hall  Herdsman 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

A.  To  o  i*  d  e  o  n  —  n  gr  xi  m 

PICK  YOUR  TYPY; THICKSET  PUREBRED  ANGUS 
BULL.  Ready  for  light  service.  $150.00  quick  sale. 

GEORGE  W.  MEAD,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

Puppies  Beagle  Shepherd  mixed;  make  hunters  $5.00 
each.  Bluetick  female  9  month  old;  Redtick  male  will 
make  cooners.  GATES,  Richard  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

—ABERDEEN-ANGUS  REG.  YEARLING  BULLS — 

Blackcapper,  Bertram,  Briarcliff  Breeding. 

Abbott  Farms,  Pre-emption  Road,  R.D.  2,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

_ DOGS _ 

OUR  ATTRITIVE  SHEPHERDS 

Have  proven  their  intelligence  from  coast  to  coast. 
300  pups  and  dogs,  5  weeks  to  2  years. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE 

Spring  Is  here,  so  get  your  Collie- Shepherd ;  Shepherd 
Police  puppies  now.  Males  $12.00;  Females  $8.00. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN.  MARYLAND 

Collie  pups.  Shepherds,  Airedales,  Spaniels,  Terriers, 
Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spitz,  Coach,  Pointers, 
Setters,  Police,  trained  dogs.  Reasonable,  guaranteed. 

EDMOND  STONE,  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 

lUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
S on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

DACHSHUNDS —  Black  and  Tan.  A.  K.  C.  regis- 
istered.  Standard,  $35.00.  Whelped  Nov.  29,  1945. 

GEO.  R.  SMITH,  1 14  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

SALE  Purebred  German  Police  Dog  Puppies  $20 

Evergreen  Croft  House.  Tel.  17  Freehold,  New  York 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

BORDER  COLLIE — Five  months  old;  male,  black  and 
tan.  partly  trained  from  heel  driving  parents;  $25.00. 

FAYRE  FARM,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

Reg.  CoIIies-Setters-Beagles 
Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
REUABLE  SHEPHERDS 

DeKulb  Junction,  N.Y. 

German  Shepherd  Pups;  Reg.  finest  championship  lines. 

$65.00  up.  CAROLINE  LANFORD,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Bird  Dog  black  and  brown;  beauty,  very  smart:  11 
months.  COLONIAL  HILL  FARM,  Highland,  New  York 


■NICE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  $10.00 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  5-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo. 


FRENCH  ALPINES  Heavy  milkers.  Write  for  des¬ 
cription.  GAHTAN,  OTISVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

Weaned  young  from  10  to  11  pound  pedigreed  stock. 
$2.50  each;  trio  $7.  Carl  H.  Egge,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


••  •  W  »-  ria.HL/  I  vi  »  I  JIU.  W  - 

R.  D.  CAMPBELL.  R.  D.  I,  ATHENS.  PA. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS  also  smooth  FOX  TERRIERS 
CHRIS  ROBINSON  -  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

REG.  PERCHERON  MARE 

Four  and  five  years  Belgian  mares  3  and  7  years  chunks 

AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R,  D.  I,  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y. 

REG.  PERCHERONS  Fillies,  Geldings  and 

Yearling  Stallions.  Sang,  Laet  and  Carnot  breeding. 

OWEN  ENSIGN,  SALEM.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  Three  Registered  Belgian  Mares,  high 
class.  Top-notehers  for  show  purposes,  breeding  or  work. 

WALTER  L.  DUBOIS,  COLMAR,  PENNA. 
Tel.  Lansdale  861  Residence  North  Wales  7173 

Several  teams  of  work  horses  for  sale;  also  Belgian 
show  stock  of  Champion  blood-lines  available.  Write 

BOLTON  FARMS.  SCH  A  EF  F  E  RSTO  W  N.  PENNA. 

WORK  HORSE  FOR  SALE 

Seven  years  old,  dapple  grey,  will  work  alone. 

Isaac  Liberman,  King  Street,  Chappaqua,  New  York 


EXTRA  RICH 


FOR  TENDER  T15SUO 


Writ,  today  to  f«Ef  SAMPtl 

KARN  Rt  USING  NOW  UNI 

for  Chops,  Cracks,  Minor  Skin  Injuries 


/^S^Soolhing-Antisepfk-A  Form  Helper! 
CixjlT’  g’~  |  ~~ — -  i  cr*  7S*.  a i  dtoJ+n  mt  po.»u | 

CoronaCo.  Bex  1 7A4  Kenton  0. 


FREE  f AMPLE 


FOR  SALE;  REG.  DUR0C  JERSEY  HOGS 

nrir?h«bv.^7°S1  WdJe  4«Dr-  Oand  Champion  Boar 

C  A  of  aI1  ages  and  Bes- 

C.  A.  WIEST,  146  W.  High  St.,  Womelsdorf,  Penna. 

Reg.  Doroc  Swine  eil% 

C  T0mEDGrERrTrnanNd  Champ^"stocfallOrrn^w.Pig9 

c-  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Open  Hearth  Farms 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  PROFITS 

Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Few  gilts  bred  for  February 
aiid  March  farrow.  Young  boars  ready  for  Spring  service. 
Best  of  blood  lines.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 

•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

READY  FOB  DELIVERY  ON  APRIL  1 
vt»Vo.haAVS  Sever^  early  litters  from  a  Son  of  Cornell’s 
Victor  Advance  2nd.  and  sows  from  Open  Hearth  Flash. 

anon  i  £pen  Priscilla. 

B0BILL  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  75,  WATERPORT,  N.Y. 

FalPCBEoar\  »!>h  G  r  A  B  J1  T  ReS'ster^  Berkshire 
rail  Boars  and  Gilts  of  Destiny  and  Canadian 

Charmer,  oth  breeding.  Well  grown,  excellent  tVDe 
a?d ,  BrlCed  ns'u'  Booking  orders  for  Spring  pigs 

LESLIE*  M  MrB^.ind/pendent  Styiernaster  PE 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN  &  SON,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Bar  None  and  Lnywood  Emblem  blood  lines 
Now  shipping  Spring  boar  pigs 

Tan  Bark  Co„  N.Y. 

— B  ERKSHIRES  — 

1  Er>Tl?J,  R  STOeK-  REGISTERED  tVEAN'LING 

•YORKSHIRES* 

w.  FHU?*  v. 

FOR  SALE:  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

hroti  fln,erst  lot  ,of  Sept,  and  Oct.  boars  we  have  ever 
MeHt  Ha,,y  of  these  boars  from  proven  Registry  of 
dam?:  tse  ono  of  these  boars  and  produce 
abontb  ,Q“ahJy  hams  and  bacon  that  everyone  talks 

RoSt«fs"o»'“fi«  4U  “i 

Rna  R<;T*fRED  ~  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  FALL 

pPn^’RcS  p &r  ®al.e»  finest  bloodlines  also  Feeder  PigSL 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mount  Jov  P»* 

POLAND  CHINA  AND  WHITE  CHESTFR  pipe 
from  big  type,  fast  growing  stock;  these  pigs  h?vl 
“t  exceptionally  good  growth  for  their  age  6  8 
each  10  weeks  old  $15  each 
CEDAR  FARM,  R  5,  WESTMINISTER.  MD 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

Maple  Hedge  FermP’hilln^Cht'M.r  c,  

Rugged  pigs 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTFR-BFRKqrriwv 
YORK  Sll  1RE-CH  ESTER,  FEW  DlIROC  CR,  V 

Six  Weeks  $«0-0t)  '  Eight  Weekf$?2R?ob 

t.  T>  9-10  Meeks  $15.00 

apk"e  ^oT  C  'rf'TJT  UPOn  re«lIest  *'•««». 

Chenier  White  Service  Boars  IM  m  Pound's*  $35^ 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Ma« 

FEEDER  PIGS  60-100  LBS. 

These  Pigs  are  range  raised,  been  grained  very 
littie  and  will  put  on  weight  fast,  delivered  free  in 
lots  ot  60  or  more.  Poland  China  service  boars. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminister,  Maryland 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  mass.  Tii.,».JMS 

TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 

We  will  have  them  in  time  for  you _ 

Write  us  just  what  you  need 

reoistehed 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

HOGS  FOR  SALE 

Registered  Berkshires  of  outstanding  breeding  and 
highest  quality:  2-year-old  herd  boar;  1  2  and 

BROOK  fi  cTn  Sm-  weaned  pigs  12  weeks  old. 

BROOKFIELD  FARM,  Pottersville,  New  Jersey 

Telephone  Evenings,  Peapack  8-0075 

H.OGS— -"The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peorisu  ll|“ 

aiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiji 

A;  '  ■»"-  ■r/  uavernsers  mention 

1  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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^^ODERN  home  makers  care¬ 
fully  heed  the  advice  of  health 
authorities  who  urge  hygienic 
home  cleansing  to  protect  family 
health.  That’s  why  so  many  women  use 
Clorox  in  routine  cleaning  to  make  kitchens 
and  bathrooms  sanitary,  for  Clorox  is  an 
effective  germicide.  In  laundering,  Clorox 
provides  sanitation,  too ...  it  also  bleaches 
white  cottons  and  linens  snowy-white 
(brightens  fast  colors).  Clorox  is  economical 
and  easy  to  use.  Directions  on  the  label. 


- \ 

GOOD/  /TS  W/SE 

TO  MAKE 
“DANGER  ZONES" 
N/G/EN/CALLY 
CLEAN  W/TH 
CLOROX 7 

J 


\ 

100K, MOTHER 
.../VEJUST 
MADE  THE 
DRA/N80ARD 
CLOROX-CLEAN/ 


AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 


FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 


20im  <%T  G&toz-c/euK... 


I  Co (f.  'MS,  CLm*  O«»iol  G* 


dean : 


r 


in  new  10  cent  “LEARN  TO  SEW”  fashion  book 


Sew  Your  Own  Dresses, 
Blouses,  and  Skirts 

New  and  different  method  of  learning! 
No  stitches  wasted!  While  learning,  you 
make  the  attractive  fashions  shown  above. 
The  "LEARN  TO  SEW”  book  illustrates 
every  step:  what  and  how  much  to  buy, 
what  pattern,  how  to  cut,  baste,  fit  and 
finish.  Get  book  at  your  favorite  notion 
counter  or  mail  coupon. 


jiulWj 


/Mail  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  these 
*  tewing  books. 
Just  10  centsl 


The  Spool  Cotton  Company.  Dept.  RNY-446 
54  Clark  Street,  Newark  4.  New  Jersey 
Please  send  me  the  sewing  books  checked  at 
10  cents  a  copy.  Enclosed  is . cents. 


B 


LEARN  TO  SEW" 

Gift  Bazaar" 

'Sew  Your  Own  Teen  Fashions" 

..  ....  Tailoring" 

No.  S-19.  "New  Fashions  to  Sew  from  Old" 
No.  S-20.  “Aprons" 

No.  S-22,  "Quilts" 


□  No.  S-21, 

SNo.  S-15, 
No.  S-16. 
No.  S-18, 


Name.. 


(Please  Print) 


Address.. 


Daddy  planted  thirty  trees 
And  wrapped  them  all  around 
With  thickest  wire  netting, 
Twenty  inches  from  the  ground; 


Warranted  to  keep  away 
The  rabbits  when  the  snow 
Should  drift  across  the  roadway 
To  our  orchard  slope  below. 


But  now  the  snow  has  vanished 
And  our  nibbled  orchard  looks 
As  though  Daddy  and  the  rabbits 
Study  different  books! 

Naomi  Reynolds  Hess 


Rural  Talents  Put  to  Good  Use 


KILLS  RATS 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


New,  improved  K-R-O  Ready-Mixed  in 
Bis-Kit  form  is  effective — it  kills  rats  or 
your  money  back. 

Easy  to  use.  Nothing  to  mix.  No 
mess.  No  bother. 

Safe!  K-R-O  (Kills  Rats  Only)  is  a 
red  squill  product.  Better  to  use  around 
children,  chickens,  and  farm  animals. 

Small  cost — 35c  and  $1.  Also  K-R-O 
Red  Squill  Powder,  75c.  At  most  drug, 
seed,  and  feed  stores.  Get  K-R-O,  today! 


CDCC  “Rat  Proofing  Buildings  and 
Premises,”  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  In¬ 
terior.  Send  for  your  copy.  now.  The  K-R-O 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Dept.  46, 


K-R-O 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


“The  Pennsylvania”  is  the  design  of  this  patchwork  quilt,  so  named  by  the 
countrywoman  who  is  shown  binding  it.  Many  rural  women  all  over  the  land 
are  reviving  this  fine  old  art  of  quilt-making,  first  brought  to  America  by  the 
earliest  English  and  Dutch  colonists.  For  some  years,  today’s  farm  wives  have 
been  making  pin  money  by  copying,  in  their  spare  time,  antique  patchwork  and 
applique  designs,  using  scraps  to  make  quilts  with  names  such  as  Anne’s  Choice, 
Grandmother’s  Favorite  (names  given  in  pioneer  days),  or  the  well-known 
Rose  of  Sharon,  Broken  Dish  and  others.  The  design  pictured  here  is  based  on 

the  old-fashioned  Saw-tooth  pattern. 


Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
renewal  of  the  love  for,  and  the  art 
of  making,  copies  of  the  old-fashioned 
quilts  that  were  first  made  by  our 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers. 
Some  copies  of  these  old  quilts  are 
beautiful  because  of  the  ability  of  our 
modern  quilt-makers,  and  their  access 
to  greater  variety  of  color  and  material. 

The  pioneer  quilt-makers  often  had 
to  use  rather  inferior  prints,  or  coarse 
white  cloth  dyed  by  themselves  with 
their  own  homemade  weed,  fruit  and 
vegetable  dyes.  Their  only  colors  were 
reds,  yellows,  greens  and  browns.  In 
fact  at  first,  they  did  not  have  any 
manufactured  prints,  and  used  only 
one-color  materials. 

Dutch  and  English  women  were 
attracted  to  needle  work  with  patches, 
and  to  them  we  owe  our  American 
quilt  history.  Settlers  in  what  are  now 
the  New  England  States  brought  some 
of  the  first  patchwork  quilts  to 
America.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch 
colonists  found  need  for  many  bed 
clothes  in  their  log  houses,  and  these 
women  wasted  no  scrap  of  their  home- 
woven  cloth.  As  these  early  pioneers 
worked  westward,  they  carried  with 
them  the  art  of  quilt-making.  The 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  this  day 
are  noted  for  their  treasured  old  quilts, 
and  beautiful  copies  made  by  the 
modern  seamstresses. 

All  pioneer  women  made  their  own 
patterns  as  well  as  quilts,  using  leaves, 
wild  flowers,  blossoms  of  trees  and 
plants.  Thus  have  come  down  to  us 
the  beautiful  applique  (sewed-down) 
quilts,  many  of  them  now  over  100 
years  old,  and  cherished  because  of 
the  memories  they  hold,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  needlework  shown  in  the  quilt¬ 
ing  rows,  in  straight  lines  or  fancy 
curlicues. 

Among  the  choice  pioneer  quilts, 
there  remain  such  applique  designs  as 
Rose  of  Sharon,  Wild  Rose,  Martha 
Washington,  Rose  Wreath,  Honey  Bee, 
Ohio  Rose,  and  Indiana  Rose.  In 
patchwork  are  the  Double  Irish  Chain, 
Grandmother’s  Fan,  Broken  Dish,  Five- 
row  Irish  Chain,  Cross  Patch,  Nine 
Patch  and  others.  For  almost  20  years 
Middle  West  farm  women  have  been 
making  a  nice  bit  of  pin  money  by 
making,  selling  or  exhibiting  their 
quilts,  where  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  chosen  by  adept  judges.  At  State 
fairs,  there  are  always  elaborate  dis¬ 
plays  of  these  quilts,  and  prizes  are 
plentiful  and  generous. 

Naturally,  many  of  the  first  quilts 
were  not  what  one  could  call  pretty; 
but  with  experience  and  better  ma¬ 
terials  later  ones  turned  out  to  be 
exquisite.  Those  made  for  the  “spare 


beds’’  were  things  of  such  great  beauty 
that  they  have  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  In  my  own 
home,  a  Rose  of  Sharon  quilt,  made 
by  my  mother  when  in  her  teens  and 
which  is  now  much  over  a  century  old, 
is  tucked  in  a  cedar  chest  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  Faded  and  worn  it  still  shows 
those  tiny,  even  stitches.  It  is  so  dear 
to  me  for  a  second  reason.  Being  the 
youngest  of  seven  daughters,  I  recall 
the  pleadings  of  my  sisters  as  each 
married  and  went  to  her  own  home: 
“Mother,  do  I  get  the  quilt?”  But 
being  the  last  at  home  (as  the  baby 
in  the  family  usually  is)  I  got  the  quilt! 

Many  an  elderly  woman  has  taken  on 
a  new  interest  in  life  with  the  return 
of  this  form  of  needlework.  As  she  sits 
in  her  easy  chair,  she  finds  happiness 
in  piecing  these  pretty  pieces  together 
and  making  useful  bedding.  Some  of 
the  more  active  ones  take  in  quilting 
work  from  women  who  are  too  busy  to 
complete  their  own.  Four  years  ago  a 
dear  sister  passed  away,  and  her 
records  show  that  since  the  last  revival 
of  quilt-making  she  had  made  just  89 
quilts  for  friends  and  others,  at  a  fair 
price  for  her  work  which  was  done  at 
odd  moments  in  her  home.  As  some 
have  teasingly  remarked,  “This  does 
keep  the  old  ladies  out  of  mischief!” 

I  became  interested  in  collecting  old 
quilt  patterns  and  pictures  many  years 
ago.  When  I  was  11  years  old,  and  a 
farm  girl,  a  design  called  the  Harrison 
Quilt  was  the  first  I  ever  made.  It  was 
so  named  after  the  first  governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  William 
Henry  Harrison.  Easy  for  a  child  to 
do,  it  did  turn  out  to  be  quite  nice. 
I  have  it  yet,  and  the  dark  blue  and 
white  are  well  preserved  for  the 
years  (I  am  not  young,  you  see).  From 
that  start,  I  gathered  an  interest  that 
has  grown.  I  have  made  the  Double 
Irish  Chain,  Sawtooth,  several  not 
named,  and  quite  a  few  for  friends. 

Later  with  the  revival  of  quilt  mak¬ 
ing,  I  started  out  to  visit  the  homes 
where  these  old  quilts  were  kept,  as 
there  are  so  many  in  this  old  Hoosier 
State,  Indiana.  When  I  finished  my 
travels,  I  had  between  200  and  300 
different  patterns.  I  feel  proud  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  have  been  sold 
through  service  to  farm  papers,  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  carried  my 
service  for  over  seven  years  until  the 
war. 

I  was  also  very  glad  to  pass  along 
something  I  felt  would  stimulate  some 
of  the  younger  farm  wives,  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  older  women  and  thus 
bring  into  many  homes  those  few  extra 
dollars  that  always  come  in  handy  for 
the  rural  family.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Smith 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  KidneyTubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acid  in  your  blood,  your 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  overworked.  These 
tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and 
poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  Under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  a  stimulant 
diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40 
years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


NEW  GASOLINE  ELECTRIC  GEN.  SETS 

2.5  KW,  115  V,  60  cy.,  1  ph.,  A  BARGAIN.  5  KW, 
115-230  V,  3  wire,  60  cy.,  1  ph.  COST  $1,329.00. 
Sacrifice — Kohler  1.5  KW  completely  automatic,  all 
with  complete  tools  and  spare  parts — Export  Packed. 
ALSO  10-25-50  KW  and  25  KW  Diesel. 

SPRAYED  INSULATION,  INC., 

78  Hawthorne  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Montclair  2-6121  -2 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS 
Valuable  properties  are  slow  and  costly  to  replace.  Stop  lightning 
fires  by  installing  ELECTRA  SYSTEM.  Better  lhan  99%  efficient. 
Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most  slates.  PROTECT  NOW  BEFORE 
IT’S  TOO  LATE. 

rtfs'  Write  for  name  of  local  representa- 
JCL/  f  five  and  free  estimates. 

ItfdCCf/'tiL  Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  MAKE  HOOKED  RUGS? 

Burlap  rug  patterns  are  now  available.  Send  3  cent 
stamp  for  free  illustrations  of  patterns  and  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  hoolt  rugs,  H.  H.  JACKSON, 
Dept.  I.C.  Box  100,  Inwood  Station,  New  York  34,  N.  Y. 
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Easter  Sunday  Dinner 

On  Easter  Sunday  you  will  want 
time  for  church  service,  and  for  any 
little  occasion  you  also  plan  for  the 
children.  Therefore  let  your  Easter 
dinner  be  one  easy  to  prepare,  simple 
to  serve,  tempting  to  look  at,  and  good 
to  eat.  Do  all  you  can  on  Saturday. 

Starting  with  the  rolls,  you  can  make 
some  very  nice  ones  for  Easter  with 
your  own  roll  recipe.  When  the  dough 
is  ready  to  make  into  rolls,  I  shape  it 
into  long  ropes,  some  about  three- 
fourths  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
cut  it  10  to  12  inches  long.  Some  of  it 
I  cut  one-half  to  three-fourths  inches 
in  diameter  and  these  into  six  to  eight 
inch  lengths.  Then  I  tie  them  in  loose 
knots  and  bring  the  two  ends  up 
straight  to  form  bunny  ears.  I  press 
in  raisins  for  the  eyes  and  brush  with 
diluted  (with  water)  egg  yolk.  These 
must  rise  one-half  to  three-fourths 
hour  or  until  doubled  in  bulk.  Then 
bake  them  the  usual  length  of  time. 
These  bunny  heads  do  not  take  much 
more  time  than  regular  rolls  and  are 
enjoyable  for  this  particlular  day. 

A  yellow  sponge  cake  baked  in  an 
Angel  Food  cake  pan  is  very  nice  with 
or  without  frosting.  I  like  to  use 
divinity-frosting  made  with  egg  whites; 
and  in  it  I  put  two  tablespoons  orange 
juice,  a  tablespbon  of  lemon  juice,  and 
a  teaspoon  of  grated  orange  peel.  I  add 
the  orange  peel  after  frosting  has  been 
cooked  and  beaten,  and  a  little  yellow 
coloring.  As  I  spread  this  on  the  cake, 
I  pull  the  icing  out  in  peaks.  After  the 
frosting  has  set  any  decorating  in 
Spring  colors  is  done.  When  I  can  get 
it,  I  color  shredded  cocoanut  green, 
and  sprinkle  it  in  the  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  tube-cake,  and  then  form  a  nest 
in  the  top.  This  is  filled  with  tiny 
Easter  eggs,  or  if  you  cannot  get  them 
at  the  store,  any  Spring  flowers  are 
lovely  for  the  center  opening.  A  nose¬ 
gay  of  violets  gives  an  Easter  color. 
Blossoms  should  be  put  in  just  at  the 
last  moment,  or  around  the  base  of  cake 
on  a  plate  large  enough  to  hold  them. 

For  a  salad,  individual  Bunny  salads 
give  pleasure  in  several  ways.  First 
make  a  nest  of  shredded  lettuce.  Put 
a  pear  half  in  center  to  form  the 
rabbit’s  body.  Now  make  a  small  ball 
of  cream  cheese  to  form  the  tail,  place 
this  at  the  broad  end  of  the  pear.  Tiny 
bits  of  pimento  or  carrot  make  the 
eyes  and  a  whole  clove  a  cute  little 
nose.  Its  ears  may  be  halves  of 
blanched  almonds  or  peanuts  laid  flat 
on  top,  or  inserted  at  an  angle  in  the 
top  of  the  pear.  Whiskers  can  be  very 
thin  shreds  of  cabbage.  Most  rabbits 
like  to  eat  carrots  and  greens,  so 
shredded  carrots  and  a  bit  of  parsley 
are  placed  under  the  nose.  I  serve  the 
salad  dressing  separately,  to  preserve 
first  the  rabbit  effect. 

I  suggest  mashed  potatoes  and  peas 
for  the  main  course  with  a  chicken 
baked  in  cream,  or  milk.  mrs.  o.  c. 


Thought  for  Today 

A  number  of  understanding  and 
helpful  letters  have  come  for  Mrs. 
E.  H.  B.  who  wondered  how  she  could 
find  time  and  substance  to  share  with 
others  less  fortunate,  when  she  had  so 
little  of  either  herself. 

All  these  R.  N.-Y.  neighbors,  through 
correspondence  in  this  column,  be¬ 
lieved  that  no  matter  how  small  the 
gift,  it  was  the  giving  that  counted, 
either  in  time  or  things  or  money. 
As  Mrs.  F.  B.  wrote:  “A  trickle  here 
and  a  drop  there;  soon  a  brook,  a  creek, 
a  river.  Added  together,  all  little  things 
make  a  substantial  Something.” 

Mrs.  W.  C.  A.  added  another  thought: 
“I  well  remember  when  I  believed  that 
to  get  the  children  to  bed,  the  house 
straightened,  and  everything  quiet,  was 
my  happiest  time.  Now,  50  years  later, 
the  children  grown  and  away,  I  know 
that  the  happiest  times  were  when  we 
were  all  working  together  learning 
life’s  lessons.  Children  are  never  too 
young  to  begin  to  help  after  they  can 
walk.  They  like  to  help  at  making 
cookies  and  in  other  things,  when 
started  early  and  taught  with  loving 
patience.  Home  making  classes  in 
school  are  all  right,  but  Mother’s 
teaching  before  school  age  and  during 
high  school,  leaves  deeper  impressions 
than  those  learned  from  books.  It  is 
a  worth  while  job  to  raise  a  family 
and  have  them  say:  ‘The  best  lessons 
I  ever  learned  were  under  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  my  parents’.  We  will  have 
more  real  home  life,  and  better  citizens 
in  coming  years,  if  parents  will  take 
the  time  to  become  pals  with  their 
children.” 

Personally,  we  believe  that  parents 
also  can  keep  on  growing  up  with  their 
good  children.  p.  s. 


R.  N.  -  Y.  Baby  —  Fifth 
Generation 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  little  fellow  of  whom 
I  speak,  in  the  poem  below,  represents 
the  fifth  generation  raised  under  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

In  the  Old,  Old  Cradle 

Mother’s  darling,  pride  and  joy, 

Little  blue-eyed  baby  boy! 

From  silken  hair  to  chubby  feet. 

Thou  art  a  picture  all  complete. 

In  that  cradle  quaint  and  worn, 

Thy  great  -  great  -  grandmother  spent 
life’s  morn; 

Her  babies  too  it  oft  did  hold. 

Some  now  safe  in  Jesus’  fold. 

And  as  I  rock  thee  to  and  fro, 

My  heart  is  glad, 

I  love  thee  so. 

New  York  mrs.  f.  r.  b. 


SEE  CaUoUC  FIRST... 

IT’S  AS  MODERN  AS 
TOMORROW’S  KITCHEN 

When  you  see  the  fast,  modern  CALORIC  L.P.*  Gas 
Range — you  will  make  up  your  mind  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  anything  less  than  Caloric  — the  range  that 


Dressing  Up  In  Several  Ways 

■ 


PATTERN  9267  —  Wrap-and-tie  dress  with  applique  tor  young  folk;  without  applique  for  grownups.  Pattern 
complete  in  sizes  12-20;  30-40.  Size  16,  3  yards  33-inch.  16  cents. 

PATTERN  4832  — -Cute  Spring  frock  with  front  draw-string  neckline.  Teen  age  sizes  10-16.  Size  12,  frock, 
m/2  yas.  io  cents. 

OomJletUeCiTns?ru®ion6s!  t0  S6W  and  Whisk  over  your  chairs  and  30fa  aft«  ^ins  housecleaning, 

stitches." 1 7 centsT  Filet  Cr0Chet  iS  deltghtful  in  scarfs  and  mats-  Pattern  7094  has  chart  and  directions; 

15  cents  for  the  new  SPRING  PATTERN  BOOK.  15  cents  for  the  new  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG. 

Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y  Residents  of  New  vora¬ 
city  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24  cental.  Kesruents  or  New  York 

Subscription" *3^  Y ears’?  Why  NOt  Se"d  $l°°  (Stamps'  Coin-  Mon£*  0rder  or  Check)  To  Extend  Your 


makes  cooking  as  convenient  as  you  ever  dreamed 
it  could  be.  Caloric  Gas  Stove  Works,  Widener  Build - 
ing,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 

Ask  one  of  our  4000  dealers  to  show  you  Caloric  before  you  buy  any  range. 
You’ll  have  a  Caloric  in  your  kitchen  some  day— it’s  the  Range  of  the  Future. 


YOUR  NEW  CALORIC  HAS 


One-Piece  Turret  Top  without  nooks  and  crevices  to 
catch  dirt.  Real  beauty — and  so  easy  to  keep  clean! 

One-Piece  Porcelain  Enameled  Front — an  important 
sanitary  feature. 

Dual  Burners  specially  engineered  for  L.P.*  Gas  and 
Guaranteed  for  Life. 

Waist  High  Broiler  that  does  away  with  stooping 

Porcelain  Enameled,  Rounded  Corner,  One-Piece 
Oven  and  Broiler,  much  easier  to  cleon. 

Minute  Minder  Clock  to  count  the  cooking  minutes. 

Fiberglas  insulation  for  even  oven  temperature  and  a 
cooler  kitchen. 

Automatic  Oven  Timer  and  many  other  convenience 
features. 


*L.P.  Gos  is  often  called  “bottled'*or  “tank”  gas. ..it  does  away  with  ashes, building 
fires,  pumping  or  priming  stoves.  L.P.  Gas  gives  instant  heat  at  the  turn  of  a  valve. 

Caloric 

REG.  u.  S.  PAT.  OF r. 

GAS  RANGE 

SERVING  HOMEMAKERS  SINCE  1890 
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flRKflnGEDfi  LUNGER 

Drawn  by  Helen  Grodski,  17,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Dawn 

The  sun  arises  red  and  grand: 

The  tarn  is  tinted-silk. 

The  swallow  skims  the  water  and 
The  milkman  skims  the  milk. 

For,  ere  the  sun  rose  from  the  pool. 
The  cream  rose  in  its  pan; 

But  neither  one  of  them  could  fool 
That  early  husbandman. 

By  Keith  Preston 


Lines 
From 


OUR  LETTERS 


Drawn  by  Grace  Adam,  15,  New  York 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  11  years  old  and  live 
on  a  farm.  My  Mother  gets  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  and  I  happened  to  notice  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Page.  I  like  to  draw  but  I  am 
not  too  good  at  it,  so  I  decided  to  make  up 
a  poem.  It’s  the  first  one  I  have  ever  done. 
— Joan  Reichel,  11,  New  York. 


Dear  “Teensters:”  I  am  writing  to  wel¬ 
come  back  “Our  Page”— it  certainly  was 
missed  a  great  deal.  __  . 

We  live  on  a  small  farm  along  the  Hudson 
River,  although  I  am  a  Jersey-ite  by  birth. 
Seeing  that  I  am  a  junior  m  high  school 
you  can  gather  that  I’ll  be  16  m  June. 

I’d  like  to  hear  from  any  boys  or  girls 
who  would  care  to  write  to  someone  in¬ 
terested  in  sewing,  traveling,  post  cards 
and  writing  letters.  —  Grace  Adam,  15,  N.  i. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Is  it  permissible  for 
a  girl  of  18  to  contribute  to  “Our  Page  ? 
[  have  been  going  to  do  so  for  years  but 
never  did.  I  noticed  that  one  contribution 
was  from  a  girl  17  so  thought  that  one  year 
wouldn’t  make  any  difference.  . 

I  think  such  a  page  is  encouraging  for 
it  will  bring  out  the  talent  of  young  people. 
—Laura  Dubert,  18,  New  York. 

Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  am  11  years  old 
and  live  on  a  farm.  My  Mother  showed  me 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Page  and  I  enjoyed  all 
of  the  stories  and  the  drawings.  I  like  to 

We  aare  six  children.  Three  Dedy  girls 
and  three  Reichels.  We  all  go  to.  school. 
In  our  school  there  are  10  pupils,  six  of  us 
and  four  Elliotts.  In  our  free  time  we 
play  outdoors  when  it  is  nice  and  go  coast- 
ing  down  the  hills.  We  all  like  to  read, 
and  draw  and  play  the  piano.  I  like  to 
play  the  violin.  Well,  I  had  better  close 
since  it  is  almost  11  o’clock  and  I  will  soon 
have  to  go  to  bed. — -Gretchen  Dedy,  11,  N.  *• 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  section  of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  see  a  future  in  it.  I  have  a  suggestion. 

I  think  “Our  Page”  would  be  a  little  bit 
more  interesting  if  the  readers  would  send 
in  ways  of  dressing  up  old  clothes  and 
making  them  sporty.  I  have  a  red,  unlined 
leisure  jacket  which  I  have  worn  quite 
often  and  recently  I  decided  to  embroider 
the  names  of  my  friends  on  it  in  bright 
wool  colors.  It  looks  new  and  attracts  evei  y- 
one’s  eye.  I  think  both  boys  and  girls  would 
like  this  little  hint. —  Flo  Williams,  16,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  a  black  and 
white  fox  terrier  dog.  He  has  lived  here 
since  I  was  a  baby,  in  fact  he  is  older 
than  I.  He  has  brown  eyes,  short  ears  and 
a  short  tail  and  follows  me  all  over.  He 
likes  to  chase  cats,  sticks,  balls  and  chases 
me  too.  Every  time  we  eat  he  begs  for  food. 
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I  keep  watch  of  his  dish  and  when  it 
is  empty  I  feed  him.  He  likes  me  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  but  he 
never  follows  me  to  school.  —  Karen  Von 
Sauers,  8,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  To-day  I  picked  up  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  and  was  very  surprised 
and  interested  in  “Our  Page.” 

I  am  16  years  old  and  live  on  a  small 
farm  way  out  in  the  country.  We  are  17 
miles  from  a  movie.  The  nearest  town  is 
two  miles  away  but  I  wouldn’t  give  up 
the  country  for  anything  in  the  whole  world. 

My  father  is  an  importer  in  China  and  I 
was  over  with  him  from  1936  to  1938.  Then 
we  found  this  farm  which  I  keep  up  while 
he  is  away  as  he  is  now.  I  am  very  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Page  and  hope  that  I  also 
can  have  some  pen-pals.. 

Thank  Frank  Vosburgh  Jr.  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  piece  “To-day  I  am  a  Man.”  Al¬ 
though  I  have  driven  the  backroads  of  our 
country  since  I  was  12,  I  went  through 
the  same  things  as  Frank  did  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  only  difference  was  that  I  went 
through  a  stop  sign  instead  of  a  stop  light. 

Thank  also  all  the  “Our  Pagers”  who 
wrote  the  poems  and  drew  the  very  nice 
pictures.  I  hope  I  shall  hear  from  you 
very  soon.  —  Karl  Knoedlen,  16,  Penna. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  regret  that  I  have 
never  made  acquaintance  with  “Our  Page” 
before,  but  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  idea. 

My  age  is  16;  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  My  favorite  subjects  are  biology  and 
other  sciences — my  favorite  pastimes  are 
drawing,  painting,  singing  and  writing.  I 
spend  a  lot  of  time  horseback  riding,  fishing 
and  bicycling.  I  am  interested  in  farming 
and  spend  my  Summers  on  a  farm  each 
year.  —  Doris  Martino,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  think  that  we  are 
all  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  have  our 
own  “Page”  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

My  age  is  16  and  I’m  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  My  hobbles  are  drawing,  painting, 
stamp  collecting  and  foreign  corresponding. 
I  write  to  people  in  12  foreign  countries  in¬ 
cluding  such  far  off  places  as  Egypt  and 
New  Zealand  though  'most  of  my  pen-pals 
are  in  Europe.  Besides  having  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  hobby,  it  is  also  very  educational 
in  learning  languages.  I  have  received 
letters  written  in  French,  English  and 
Spanish  and  I  have  acquired  many  stamps 
for  my  collection. 

I  hope  that  I  will  hear  from  some  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  corresponding.  — 
Pamela  Carr,  16,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  am  glad  that  “Our 
Page”  is  back  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
again.  I  used  to  read  it. 

My  age  is  14  and  I  am  in  the  eighth 
grade.  Have  been  in  the  4-H  Club  for  four 
years.  My  hobby  is  keeping  a  scrap  book. — 
Shirley  Wadsworth,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  16  years  old  and  a 
sophomore  in  high  school.  My  hobby  is 
collecting  old  coins  and  stamps  and  my 
favorite  sports  are  swimming  and  skating. 

I  have  been  reading  “Our  Page”  for  some 
time  and  I  certainly  missed  it  when  it  dis¬ 
appeared  for  awhile.  This  is  my  first  letter 
to  you  and  I  would  like  to  be  pen-pals  with 
boys  and  girls  from  any  State.  —  Jean 
Henderson,  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Grace  Adam,  15,  New  York 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with 
the  name  and  State  for  whom  the  letter 
is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
The  address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed. 

Grace  Adam,  15,  New  York;  Eleanor  Burns. 
14,  Penna.;  Jean  Henderson,  16,  New  York; 
Karl  Knoedlen,  16,  Penna.;  Joan  Shattuck, 
13,  New  York;  Pamela  Carr,  16,  Mass.; 
Doris  Martino,  16,  New  York;  Janice 
Swanson,  10,  New  York;  Joan  Chamberlain, 
11,  New  York;  Connie  Palphramand,  13, 
Mass.;  Frances  Baylis,  15,  New  York;  Mae 
Barnum,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls;  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  that  “Our  Page”  has  come  back  again 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.”  I  hope  it  will 
continue.  .  „ 

My  age  is  10  and  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade 
in  school.  I  like  sports,  music  and  drawing 
and  would  like  to  have  a  lot  of  pen-pals. 
I  live  on  a  farm  and  do  not  have  close 
playmates  and  like  to  write  letters.  Hoping 
to  hear  from  lots  of  you.  —  Janice  Swanson, 
10,  New  York, 


THE  BARN  SWALLOWS 

The  bam  swallows  are  very  helpful  birds 
to  the  farmers  because  they  eat  harmful 
insects  and  bugs.  There  are  lots  of  birds 
who  help  the  farmers  but  I  like  the  barn 
swallows  best  of  all.  When  we  moved  out 
into  the  country  1  went  into  the  garage 
and  on  the  roof  was  a  swallow’s  nest.  There 
were  four  or  five  baby  swallows  there  in 
our  garage  for  two  years.  After  awhile  the 
little  ones  began  to  fly.  They  flew  in  and 
out  for  about  two  weeks  and  then  one  day 
the  whole  family  flew  out  together  and 
never  came  back  again.  I  guess  they  went 
South  because  the  days  were  getting  colder 
and  shorter.  I  hope  we  have  little  baby 
swallows  in  our  garage  again  this  year 
for  I  like  to  watch  their  habits  and  move¬ 
ments.  I  belong  to  a  bird  club  called, 
“The  Liberty  Bell  Bird  Club.”  —  Margaret 
Hippauf,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


Pen  and  Ink  —  Helen  Grodski,  17,  New  York 


,.  Mustang 

Spanish  Smile  — Claris  Payne,  15,  N.  Y.  Drawn  by  Alfred  Blanchard,  Connesticut 


My  Pal — Joan  Cham¬ 
berlain,  11,  New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird— Gretchen  Dedy,  11,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Ann  Kelley,  18,  New  York 

Houses 

Brick  houses, 

Stone  houses, 

Wooden  houses  too. 

Red  houses, 

White  houses, 

Houses  colored  blue. 

Big  houses, 

Little  houses. 

With  arches,  towers  or  domes. 

But  it’s  the  people, 

And  the  comfort 

And  the  love  that  makes 

It  home. 

By  Adelina  Meyer,  16,  New  York 


Night 

The  moon  shines  as  a  huge  gold  piece 
Tarnished  only  by  passing  clouds,  pausing 
Only  momentarily  on  their  heavenly 
Travels.  The  sky  is  like  blue  velvet 
Studded  by  flashing  sequins,  the 
Air  like  a  breath  on  fevered  brow. 

In  the  dark  a  tree  bends  to  the  tune 
Of  night  sounds  that  are  woven  like 
The  threads  of  a  rich  rug.  Gifts 
Are  given  like  these. 

By  Melita  Ganderton,  16,  New  York 


Prayer  of  Peace 

We  pray  unto  God  to  make  our  land  free. 
To  stop  all  this  killing — that  is  our  plea. 
Our  sons  are  dying  for  a  worthy  cause — 
But  please  God,  stop  all  these  terrible  wars? 

Richard  Roman,  11,  New  York 


Our  Brook 

It  runs  so  soft  and  clear  and  sweet. 

And  cools  the  toes  of  children’s  feet. 

It  runs  around  the  curves  and  bends, 
Just  hear-  the  song  our  gay  brook  sends. 


I  love  to  sit  and  watch  and  see, 

It  flow  along  away  past  me. 

It  travels  on  through  meadows  green. 
The  nicest  brook  I’ve  ever,  seen. 

Joan  Reichel,  11,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Laura  Dubert,  18,  New  York 

Well  friends,  this  is  really  a  cheerful 
looking  Page.  It  fairly  sparkles  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  talent.  Needless  to  say  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  so  many  boys  and 
girls  missed  it  and  are  glad  to  have  it 
Back  again. 

Many  of  you  may  not  have  noticed  the 
rules  in  the  announcement  before  the  first 
issue  of  “Our  Page.”  Anyone  may  con¬ 
tribute  up  to  the  age  of  20  years  as  many 
contributions,  and  as  often,  as  he  likes. 
Drawings  will  not  reproduce  well  in  color 
or  pencil,  so  be  sure  to  use  white  unlined 
paper  and  black  ink.  They  can  be  any 
size. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  bit  of  Spring  in 
the  air.  That  always  gives  one  a  new  lease 
on  life,  I  think,  even  to  the  animals  in 
the  barnyard.  The  horses  like  to  go  on 
a  wild  run  in  the  warm  sunshine;  the  old 
rooster  straightens  himself  up  and  has  a 
brighter  yellow  eye;  the  mother  cat  would 
like  to  bring  her  kittens  out  for  people  to 
see,  and  the  baby  calves  have  to  learn  to 
drink  out  of  a  pail.  That  is  a  job  I  always 
liked  for  they  were  so  surprised  when  they 
discovered  how  easy  it  is  to  drink  from  a 
pail;  and  when  they  did,  they  put  their 
faces  into  the  milk  up  to  their  eyes.  All 
these  little  incidents  that  are  farm  life 
can  be  reflected  in  our  Page  by  your  draw¬ 
ings,  poems,  stories  and  the  like. 

Don’t  some  of  you  boys  and  girls  keep 
a  diary?  The  diaries  can  be  signed  with 
your  nickname,  so  others  would  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  guessing  to  find  the  clue  that 
points  to  who  is  who.  It’s  like  playing 
detective.  How  about  a  few  pages  from 
your  diary?  ... 

Flo  Williams  has  an  interesting  suggestion 
for  fashioning  new  clothes  out  of  old  ones. 
Perhaps  you  might  have  some  good 
ideas  too.  „  .  . 

We  have  some  pretty  fine  poetry  this 
time.  Don’t  you  like  “Night”  and  “Houses”? 
Now,  friends,  how  about  some  stories? 

Well,  “Our  Page”  must  go  to  press,  so 
fill  up  the  mailbag  for  the  next  issue. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„ 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  give 
your  name,  address  and  age. 


Drawn  by  Gretchen  Dedy,  11,  New  York 
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Toy  Easter  Bunny 

This  Easter  Bunny  cuddle  toy  is  just 
the  thing  this  month  for  small  boys 
and  girls.  Pieces  of  percale  (only  one- 
third  yard),  gingham  or  chintz,  plain 
or  printed,  may  be  used  with  any 
stuffing  you  prefer.  Buttons  on  hand 
can  serve  for  eyes  and  leg  fasteners; 
cotton  yarns  in  colors  for  whiskers 
and  tail. 

To  obtain  leaflet  giving  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  the  above,  simply 
write  for  EASTER  BUNNY,  and  en¬ 
close  a  three  cent  stamp  to  cover  mail¬ 
ing  costs.  If  you  wish  to  order  both 
this  leaflet  and  our  regular  patterns, 
please  use  two  separate  sheets  of  paper, 
for  office  convenience.  Address  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Woman  and  Home 
Department,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Hardening  of  the  Arteries 

So  many  people  want  to  know  about 
arteriosclerosis,  or  hardening  of  the 
arteries  as  the  condition  is  commonly 
called.  What  causes  it? 

At  present,  there  is,  regretfully,  not 
a  great  deal  known  about  this  disease. 
It  generally  accompanies  advancement 
in  age.  It  may  begin  at  any  time  after 
one  is  40  years  old.  But  no  person 
can  ever  diagnose  such  a  case  without 
thorough  tests  made  by  competent 
physicians.  For  anyone  to  sit  back  and 
say:  "Oh  well;  I’m  getting  old;  my 
arteries  are  hardening,”  is  folly.  The 
only  known  way  to  help  ward  off  the 
symptoms  is  to  take  it  easier,  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  goes,  from  the  age  of  35  on. 
A  person  who  spends  every  hour  rush¬ 
ing  madly  here  and  there,  or  one  who 
occupies  every  moment  with  hard  labor 
and  heavy  lifting,  is  paving  the  way 
for  future  arterial  trouble.  Diet?  Well 
balanced;  milk  and  orange  juice  daily. 

As  I  said  above,  only  the  skilled 
docotor  can  diagnose  arteriosclerosis. 
Weariness,  dizzy  spells,  pains  or  cramps 
in  the  body  may  indicate  it  or  any 
other  of  a  number  of  conditions.  In¬ 
deed  the  arteries  may  gradually 
harden  without  the  slightest  sign. 
There  are  families  in  which  arterio¬ 
sclerosis  appears  in  each  succeeding 
generation.  Why?  Because  the  type  of 
blood  vessel  which  has  a  tendency 
toward  hardening  may  be  inherited.  It 
is  also  apt  to  come  on  after  years  of 
liquor  drinking.  People  who  are  natu¬ 
rally  nervous  and  tense  are  more  prone 
to  the  malady  than  are  those  who  take 
life  calmly.  Workers  with  lead  may  de-  ' 
velop  it  early  in  life. 

Exactly  what  happens  when  arterio-  ■ 
sclerosis  sets  in?  Merely  this:  The  I 
normally  flexible  walls  of  the  blood  j 
vessels,  which  carry  this  life-sustain¬ 
ing  fluid  from  the  heart  to  the  tiny 
capillaries  located  throuhout  the  body, 
slowly  lose  their  elasticity.  I  say 
“slowly.”  There  have  been  cases  where 
some  acute  infection  has  produced 
arteriosclerosis  rather  quickly.  Is  it 
always  due  to  high  blood  pressure? 
It  is  not.  The  two  conditions  frequently 
are  found  together  but  the  person  with 
low  blood  pressure  may  have  hardened 
arteries  too.  Is  it  always  fatal?  By  no 
means! 

Can  a  doctor  cure  this  condition? 
To  date,  as  mentioned  above,  not 
enough  is  known  about  the  disease  for 
science  to  have  found  any  method  by 
which  arteries,  once  hardened,  can 
have  their  flexibility  restored.  If  that 
is  the  case,  you  may  ask  why  a  doctor 
should  be  consulted.  It  is  because  you 
never  know  whether  what  you  have 
is  arteriosclerosis  or  not,  until  a 
physician  has  proved  it.  Symptoms  may 
occur  which  can  be  those  of  a  curable 
condition  and  should  surely  be  diag¬ 
nosed  correctly. 

Far  too  much  suffering  and  in¬ 
capacity  exist  in  homes  throughout 
the  land  which  could  have  been 
avoided  if  only  taken  in  time  and 
to  a  reputable  physician! 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


More  farm  telephones  are  on  the  way 


We  know  what  the  telephone  means  to 
farm  families — how  much  it  is  needed 
to  help  produce  and  market  crops — 
keep  in  touch  with  friends — get  help 
in  emergencies. 

That  is  why  we  are  moving  rapidly 
ahead  on  our  $100,000,000  program 
to  extend  and  improve  rural  telephone 
service. 

It  will  take  time,  of  course,  to  install 
all  the  switchboards  and  build  all  the 


lines  that  are  needed.  But  many  new 
developments  are  helping  with  the  job. 

We  already  are  experimenting  with 
the  use  of  power  lines  to  carry  telephone 
calls  as  well  as  electric  current.  Also, 
the  use  of  radio  telephone  systems  is 
being  tested. 

It’s  a  big  job,  but  we  are  turning  our 
efforts  back  to  civilian  service  just  as 
fast  as  we  turned  them  to  the  instant 
needs  of  war. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


For  the  bright  stars  in  the  world  of  music,  tune  in  The  Telephone  Hour  .  .  .  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Do  it  yourself  —  from  the  inside — 
with  Smooth-Ou  No.  7  Iron  Cement. 
Seals  cracks,  holes,  porous  spots,  in 
concrete,  brick  or  stone  walls  and 
floors  quickly — and  lasts.  Easy  to 
use  as  paint.  Inexpensive — 25  lbs. 
Corel's  100  sq.  ft.  Get  it  from  your 
hardware  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it. 
write  us. 

FREE  Repair  Handbook 

Quick,  effective  farm  and  home  re¬ 
pairs — leaks  stopped,  cracks  sealed, 
loose  parts  tightened.  40  pages. 
170  diagrams.  Clear  directions. 
Write  for  your  copy  NOW. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  Communipaw  Ave ,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


£)oitwM  SMOOTH-ON 


The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


QUICK  BELIEF  For 


distress .  666  Liquid  or  Tabl 

act  as  a  mild  Laxative  and  get 

Cold  Miseries  internally . 

666  Nose  Drops  or  Salve  begins 
relieve  stuffiness  and  coughing 
ONCE  .....  makes  it  easier  to  breatl 
r  Works  Great  and  works  fc 
V*  Has  satisfied  millions. 

V'  Puiest  drugs  yet  inexpensi' 
g  compare  results 

Caution:  Use  only  as  directed 


666 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 

Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 
$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 

Booklet  of  wheatless  recipes,  useful  to  those  allergic  to 
wheat  50c.  E.  Niedercorn,  Box  198,  Riverside*  Conn. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Pits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure."  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
rMfTS',u-r£,AN  °R  w0MAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
NTEE-  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-D,  N.Y.C.  24 


TOMBSTONES 


:$9£ 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale-1 
Monuments,  Markers.  Satis- 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK,  terms  I 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  * 

FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  705,  Joliet,  Illinois 


Wigwam  Flue  Doctor 

Positively,  Permanently  Stops  Down  Draft.  Creosote. 

Mailable.  WIG,  ABINGT0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  INVENTORS 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  I,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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r  Ideal  for  the 
farm  flock,  tagging, 
shearing  wool- 
blind  sheep. 


SHEAR  YOUR  OM SHEEP 

StewarT^  &Ud- 

SH  EAR  MASTER 


Mcufic  l/UaptA  W  ELDER 


MAOf  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES  INC.  NEW  YORK  N  Y 


in  on  any  standard 


Do  Expert  Welding 
Yourself 

WITH  THE  HANDY 

Mattie  IdJopidt  /a 

WELDERr 


FOLLOW  THAT  INSPIRATION  .  .  . 
START  TODAY  WITH  CALF  MANHA 

LITTLE  BY  LITTLE  farmers  everywhere  are  going 
through  three  stages: 

1  —  They  ask,  “What  is  this  Calf  Manna  I  am  forever 

hearing  about?” 

2  —  They  buy  some  and  discover  it  can  be  fed  economi¬ 

cally  and  advantageously  to  nearly  every  animal 
and  every  fowl  on  the  farm. 

3  —  They  get  results,  often  far  beyond  their  expecta¬ 

tions.  Then  they  begin  talking  about  it,  praising  it. 
.  .  .  And  that  starts  the  cycle  over  again. 

Acquire  that  Calf  Manna  smile,  follow  that  inspiration. 

Let  us  know  the  type  of  livestock  on 
which  you  want  to  try  it,  and  we  will 
send  you  full  details  as  to  Why  and 
How.  Write  us  today. 

Address  nearest  office: 


ALBERS  MILLING  CO. 
Dept.  C-4W, 
1060  Stuart  Bldg. 
Seattle  1,  Wash. 


CALF  MANNA 
Dept.  C-4E 
Carnation  Bldg. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


CALF  MANNA 


Shearmaster  gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades  from 
same  sheep  or  goats.  Fast,  easy-to-use.  Removes  fleece 
from  sheep  in  a  few  minutes.  Fewer  second  cuts.  Long 
fibre  wool  grades  better — brings  more  money.  Saves 
time  and  work.  Powerful,  cool  motor  inside  special 
EASY  GRIP  handle.  Professional  type  Tension  Con¬ 
trol.  Rugged,  built-in  durability.  Shearmaster  is  only 
$26.95  at  your  dealer’s.  Write  for  new  Stewart  bulletin, 
“‘Harvesting  the  Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.”  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  Sunbeam  Corporation  (formerly  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Co.),  Dept.  82,'  5600  West  Roosevelt 
Road,  Chicago  50,  Illinois. 

Over  Half  a  Century  Mating  Quality  Products 


Plugged 

II0-V,  60-cycle  AC  outlet,  it’s 
instantly  ready  to  do  electric 
flame  or  metallic  arc  welding, 
brazing  and  soldering.  Handles 
any  metal  —  iron,  steel,  bronze, 
brass,  aluminum,  tin,  etc.  Heavy-duty  transformer  with 
6  stages  of  welding  heat,  double-duty  electrode  holders 
and  polarized  outlet  plug  built  into  strong  carrying 
case.  Kit  includes  welding,  brazing  and  soldering  rods 
and  fluxes,  spare  carbon  electrodes,  welding  helmet, 
valuable  Instruction  Manual.  The  MAGIC  WAND  is 
sold  by  hardware  dealers  and  automotive  jobbers.  Pays 
for  itself  with  your  first  few  repairs. 

For  Free  Descriptive  Folder,  address 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  €0.,  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agent 

Pent,  ft.  105  Duane  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


mm 
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NatcO 

.Till 

Triple-walL 

WoodstavE 

CraineloX 


Dairymen  everywhere  •'Want  the  best  value 
for  their  money  when  they  buy  a  new  silo.  So 
many  have  already  ordered  Craine  Silos  that 
there  just  won’t  be  enough  to  go  around. 

We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  produce  all  we 
can,  under  additional  handicaps  of  shortages 
of  good  materials. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  urge  every 
dairyman  who  wants  to  make  a  sound  silo 
investment,  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  and  find  out  what  we  can  do  . 
for  him. 

Drop  a  postal  to 

CRAINE,  INC. 

416  Taft  St.#  Norwich,  N.  1. 
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Back  in  the  Harness  Again 

(Continued  from  Page  294) 
a  protection  when  it  is  kept  clean.  How¬ 
ever,  if  they  are  clipped  only  over  the 
areas  where  the  collar  fits,  it  may  help 
prevent  sore  shoulders,  by  eliminating 
excessive  heating  under  the  collar  and 
matting  of  this  long  hair. 

The  most  common  mistake  made 
when  clipping  is  to  remove  the  mane 
and  foretop  of  a  horse.  When  this  is 
done  they  soon  become  shaggy  looking 
unless  they  are  continuously  kept 
clipped.  Another  serious  objection  to 
clipping  the  legs,  mane  and  foretop  is 
that  such  horses  sell  at  a  decided  dis¬ 
count  when  sold  to  a  dealer  or  on  a 
commercial  horse  market,  because 
many  purchasers  object  to  this  practice. 

Teeth  and  Feet 

If  any  of  the  horses  have  been  eat¬ 
ing  well  and  were  properly  fed  and 
cared  for,  yet  still  remain  thin  and 
appear  run  down,  it  is  always  advis¬ 
able  to  have  a  veterinarian  examine 
their  teeth,  and  also  have  them 
wormed.  After  a  horse  gets  past  nine 
years  old,  its  teeth  wear  very  sharp 
on  the  outside  edge  of  the  upper  molars 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  lowers.  These 
sharp  edges  should  be  filed  off  with  a 
special  file  called  a  float.  Old  horses  will 
eat  better  and  feel  more  fit  if  this  is 
done  each  Spring. 

Phenothiazine  is  the  most  efficient 
drug  to  use  in  ridding  horses  of  worms. 
However,  it  is  best  to  have  it  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  veterinarian,  because  occa¬ 
sionally  a  horse  may  react  unfavorably, 
especially  if  it  is  given  in  large  doses. 

After  a  Winter  of  inactivity,  all 
horses  need  their  feet  trimmed.  It  is 
best  to  have  this  done  by  a  blacksmith 
and  then  let  him  shoe  those  that  are 
going  into  harness.  This  will  help  to 
prevent  slipping  which  is  the  most 
frequent  physiologic  cause  of  pregnant 
mares  aborting. 

Grooming  and  Fitting  Collars 

It  is  necessary  to  groom  work  horses 
every  day  in  order  to  keep  their  hair 
and  ‘skin  in  good  condition.  A  clean 
currycomb  and  brush  are  essential. 
However,  a  currycomb  should  not  be 
used  on  the  legs  below  the  knees  and 
hocks.  Thorough,  but  not  rough,  brush¬ 
ing  is  needed  over  the  fetlocks  and 
pasterns;  dirt,  burrs,  weeds  and  ad¬ 
hering  debris  should  be  removed  from 
the  feather.  If  too  much  rubbing  is 
applied  in  this  area  to  the  skin,  it  may 
set  up  an  irritation  that  can  very  easily 
result  in  an  infection  and  produce  the 
condition  commonly  called  scratches. 
An  effective  preventive  is  to  dust  the 
parts  about  every  other  week  with  a 
commercial  powder  containing  sul¬ 
fanilamide  and  boric  acid.  Horses 
should  not  be  washed  as  it  causes  the 
skin  to  dry  out. 

Each  horse  should  have  its  own 
collar  which  must  be  properly  fitted 
if  sore  shoulders  are  to  be  avoided.  If 
pads  are  used,  those  of  lighter  weight, 
with  a  smooth  surface,  are  more  de¬ 
sirable,  but  a  well  fitted  collar  needs 
no  padding.  A  good  rule  is  to  have  the 
collar  about  two  inches  longer  than  the 
depth  of  the  horse’s  neck.  The  collar 
should  fit  closely  along  the  sides,  with 
just  enough  room  to  allow  the  flat  of 
the  hand  to  be  pushed  easily  between 
the  neck  and  collar  when  it  rests 
snugly  against  the  shoulders.  If  the 
shoulders  and  top  of  the  neck  are 
washed  each  evening  in  a  strong  salt 
solution  and  then  thoroughly  dried 
with  a  clean  cloth,  it  will  help  toughen 
the  skin  and  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  sore  necks  and  shoulders. 
After  these  areas  become  toughened 
they  will  usually  go  all  season  even 
with  very  hard  work,  and  not  become 
sore.  If  they  do  get  tender  during  the 
early  season  work,  it  will  often  save  a 
bad  case  of  sore  shoulders  to  wash  the 
parts  frequently  with  salt  water,  and 
also  rest  the  horse  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Holstein  Activities 

Applications  for  registry  and  trans¬ 
fers  received  during  1945  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  five  per  cent  over 
1944.  Increases  in  nearly  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  association  are  indicative 
of  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  merits 
of  the  black-and-white  cow  and  her 
corresponding  popularity.  Membership 
applications  showed  an  increase  of  8.3 
per  cent  and  cattle  exported  an  in¬ 
crease  of  121  per  cent  over  1944. 

Twenty-nine  States  increased  their 
activities  as  compared  with  1944.  Breed¬ 
ers  testing  in  Advanced  Registry 
increased  19  per  cent;  breeders  testing 
in  Herd  Test,  31.7  per  cent;  and  herds 
classified  21.5  per  cent;  state  associa¬ 
tion  members  also  increased  20.3  per 
cent;  and  active  members  of  the 
national  association  6.4  per  cent  over 
1944. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  H.  W. 
Norton,  Jr.,  shows  that  20.5  per  cent 
of  the  Holsteins  registered  in  1945  were 
in  New  York  State.  New  York  also  had 
21.9  per  cent  of  the  transfers  issued, 
showing  the  strong  demand  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Empire  State.  In  addition, 
21.2  per  cent  of  the  active  members  of 
the  national  association  reside  in  New 
York  State;  and  19.7  per  cent  of  the 
past  year’s  new  members;  besides  14.8 
per  cent  of  the  years  new  buyers  of 
Holsteins.  As  to  herd  activities,  8.6  per 
cent  of  the  herds  engaged  in  Advanced 
Registry  testing  were  located  in  New 
York;  and  also  7.4  per  cent  of  those 
doing  Herd  Test  work. 


IT’S  YOURS  FREE! 


BLATCHFORD'S 
CALF  MANUAL 

and  Guide  to 
Raising  Young  Stock 


Busy  farmers  everywhere  are  reading  this 
booklet.  Fully  illustrated  with  action  pic¬ 
tures  . . .  packed  with  valuable,  time  sav¬ 
ing  facts  on  raising  young  stock  for  profit. 
Write  us  today  for  your  copy. 

Feed  Blatchford's  Pellets  to  calves  and 
all  young  stock  . . .  The  milk  replacer  that 
provides  vital  nutrients  conveniently  .  •  • 
economically. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


_ y/l'/UL 

ESTABL  fSHEO  /OOP 

UHHr  1 

60>  ADDRESS  DEPT.  R 

Please  send  me  FREE  Blatchford's  Calf 
Manual. 

I  raise  (No.  of)  Dairy  Cows . Beef  Cattle . - 

Pigs . .  Horses .  Lambs .  Colts- . - 

Rabbits . — 

ADDRESS . . . 

TOWN _ _ STATE . . 


Now  ready  for  you  .  .  .  Our  New 
Catalogue  featuring  just  the  Farm 
Supplies  you’ve  been  wanting  .  .  . 

Poultry  Fencing,  Netting,  Turkey 
Wire,  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 
Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Fence 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 

Chain  Link  Fence,  Ornamental 
Fence,  Chestnut  Post  &  Rail  Fence, 

Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Rustic  Picket 
Fence,  Cedar  Posts.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog.  You’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  did. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
D«pt.Y-36  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


Check  fresh  bog;  spavin 

Keep  horse  at 

To  check  fresh  bog  spavin 
you  must  catch  it  at  first 
signs  of  puffiness,  before 
the  hock  bunch  hardens. 

Bog  spavin  appears  as  a  soft 
swelling  to  front  and  inner  side  of 
hock  joint.  When  first  noticed, 
massage  Absorbine  on  the  puffy 
hock  to  stimulate  local  circulation.  This  in¬ 
creases  blood  flow  in  the  area  and  reduces 
swelling.  Rub  in  Absorbine  twice  daily  until 
the  swelling  goes  down. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  "cure-all”  but  is  most 
helpful  if  used  as  recommended.  A  stand-by 
for  50  years,  Absorbine  is  used  by  many  ex¬ 
perienced  horsemen  and  veterinarians.  Espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  checking  windgall,  curb, 
thoroughpin  and  similar  congestive  troubles 
and  to  help  prevent  them  from  becoming 
permanent,  painful  afflictions.  Only  $2.50  for 
a  long-lasting  bottle.  On  sale  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.  ’ 

ABSORBINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Report  of  N.  Y.  Commission 
on  Agriculture 

(Continued  from  Page  286) 

of  vegetables  for  processing.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetables  in  New  York  in 

1945  was  second  only  to  California  pro¬ 
duction.  More  research  is  needed  for 
the  control  of  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests.  The  most  potentially  dangerous 
situation  is  the  damage  caused  by  the 
Golden  Nemetode,  which,  while  it  is 
now  confined  to  about  1,200  acres  of 
good  potato  land  in  Nassau  County, 
must  be  controlled  and  eliminated  be¬ 
fore  it  spreads  to  other  areas. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  of  adequate 
modernized  facilities  in  the  New  York 
City  wholesale  market  to  relieve  con¬ 
gestion,  eliminate  unnecessary  re¬ 
handling  of  perishable  goods  and 
reduce  the  spoilage  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Commission  was  urged 
frequently  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cooperatively  or  privately 
operated  auction  sales  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Most  witnesses  expressed 
the  opinion  that  price  ceilings  should 
be  removed  from  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  encourage  abundant  production  in 

1946  and  stimulate  the  production  and 
marketing  of  quality  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Empire  State  Brand  trade¬ 
mark  to  identify  quality  produce  from 
the  State.  There  is  much  interest  in 
packaging.  Further  research  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  therefore  recommended. 

Conservation 

About  3.3  million  acres  of  the  total 
land  area  of  30.5  million  acres  are 
owned  by  the  State  and  lie  within  the 
various  State  parks  and  wild  life  pre¬ 
serves;  2.4  million  acres  consist  of  large 
private  holdings  of  forest  land  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills;  and  17.2 
million  acres  are  farm  land.  Despite  a 
reduction  of  5.7  million  farm  acres 
from  1880  to  1940,  agricultural  out¬ 
put  increased  30  per  cent  in  the  60- 
year  period,  and  even  more  during 
the  war. 

Private  reforestation  is  recommended 
for  land  better  suited  to  trees  than  any 
other  crops.  Reforestation  is  especially 
needed  on  abandoned  farm  lands.  The 
State’s  forests  have  been  slaughtered 
ruthlessly  in  the  past,  and  the  State 
must  grow  more  trees  to  provide  timber 
for  the  future  and  to  build  up  forests 
that  are  needed  to  protect  streams  and 
springs  and  thus  control  floods  and 
soil  erosion. 

Twenty-seven  County  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Districts  are  organized  in  the 
State  and  have  made  impressive  pro¬ 
gress  to  date. 


The  Commission’s  report  was  not 
unanimous.  Senator  Vincent  Corrou 
and  Assemblyman  Frank  Emma,  both 
of  Oneida  County,  issued  a  brief 
minority  report  stating  that  they  could 
not  “become  parties  to  a  whitewash.” 
Their  decision  was  based  mainly  on 
their  disagreement  with  the  alleged 
stalling  tactics  by  the  majority  in  any 
investigation  of  the  milk  spread,  and 
with  the  majority’s  approval  of  the 
Agriculture  Commissioner’s  licensing 
powers  which,  according  to  the  mi¬ 
nority,  could  only  be  interpreted  as 
“enforcing  a  perpetuation  of  the  dealer 
monopoly.”  It  was  also  charged  that 
the  bulk  of  the  material  in  the  report 
could  have  just  as  well  been  obtained 
from  existing  records  and  statistics  al¬ 
ready  available. 


Calf  Feed,  Gains  and  Costs 

How  much  total  feed  does  it  take, 
and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  this 
feed  to  raise  a  good  sized  dairy  calf 
until  it  was  six  months  old?  How 
much  should  it  gain  a  day,  and  weigh 
at  six  months?  a.  J.  g. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

On  the  average,  for  the  larger  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle,  a  calf  would  need  a 
total  of  about  350  lbs.  whole  milk,  300 
lbs.  commercial  meal  or  pellets,  300 
lbs.  fitting  ration,  and  700  lbs.  hay,  to 
feed  it  good  up  to  the  time  it  was  six 
months  old.  If  a  charge  is  assumed  of 
$4.00  per  hundred  lbs.  for  whole  milk, 
$70.00  a  ton  for  calf  meal  or  pellets, 
$60.00  a  ton  for  fitting  ration,  and 
$30.00  a  ton  for  hay,  the  total  feed  cost 
would  be  $42.00. 

Only  best  quality  hay  should  be  used. 
A  good  fitting  ration  can  be  made  by 
using  300  lbs.  ground  corn,  300  lbs. 
ground  oats,  300  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  of  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal,  and  5  lbs.  each  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  either  steamed  bone  meal  or  di¬ 
calcium  phosphate,  and  salt.  If  proper¬ 
ly  fed  and  cared  for,  a  dairy  calf  so 
handled  should  make  an  average  gain 
of  not  less  than  1.5  lbs.  a  day.  Assum¬ 
ing  a  birth  weight  of  90  lbs.,  the  calf 
would  then  weigh  360  lbs.  when  it  was 
six  months  old. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sales 


yearling  heifers,  $110;  22  orphan  heif¬ 
ers,  $53;  30  baby  heifers,  $60. 


Five  hundred  people  at  the  191st 
Earlville  Holstein  sale  saw  118  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins,  within  the  age-bracket 
of  eight  hours  to  eight  years,  sell  at 
the  following  averages:  91  milkers 
$326;  11  bulls  $316;  4  bred  heifers  $266; 
4  open  heifers  $191;  8  orphan  calves 
$64. 

Three  Connecticut  buyers  took  21 
head  at  $6,325.  Donald  Marchand  of 
Norfolk  (largest  buyer  of  the  sale),  17 
head  for  $5,335.  Casil  W.  Beecher  of 
Winchester  Center,  and  C.  D.  Williams 
of  Norfolk,  4  head,  $990.  Four  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  buyers,  B.  L.  Hindenach  of 
Easton,  Harold  Karcher,  C.  E.  Picker¬ 
ing  and  Everett  D.  Stone  of  Thompson, 
13  head  for  $4,025,  Mr.  Pipkering  get¬ 
ting  10  of  these  at  $3,050.  Alfred  N. 
Baker  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  8  head  at 
$2,460  and  Ridgely  Farms,  of  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y.,  5  head  at  $2,240.  Leland 
Osborne  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  9  baby 
heifers,  $590.  Altogether  43  animals 
went  out  of  the  State  for  $10,940. 

J.  R.  P. 

USD  A  Rules  Against  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  has 
ruled  that,  except  for  some  few  iso¬ 
lated  cases,  the  Dairymen’s  League  was 
wrong  in  reporting  in  the  evaporated 
milk  class  the  cream  sold  to  dealers 
in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  con¬ 
troversy  arose,  it  will  be  recalled,  when 
the  Market  Administrator  ruled  that 
such  milk  should  not  have  been  pooled 
as  Class  III-A  according  to  the  League’s 
classification,  but  reported  in  the  “II-A 
unpriced”  class.  As  a  result,  approxi¬ 
mately  80  to  90  cents  a  cwt.  was  paid 
to  the  Dairymen’s  League  out  of  the 
Federal  Order  pool,  but  later,  because 
of  an  audit  and  reclassification  made 
by  the  Administrator,  the  League  was 
forced  to  pay  back  $146,614.91  into  the 
pool.  A  petition  for  refund  was  then 
filed  by  the  League  and  several  hear¬ 
ings  held  before  Referee  Glenn  Gifford. 
The  present  ruling  of  Thomas  Flavin, 
approving  the  earlier  preliminary  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Referee,  denies  the  League 
request  for  a  refund  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  route  sales  of  cream  to  stores 
and  restaurants. 

If  the  League  had  been  successful, 
every  producer  in  the  pool,  League  or 
otherwise,  would  have  been  assessed 
his  share  of  the  $146,600.,  and  the 
League  would  have  repaid  the  moneys 
collected  to  the  dealers  who  had 
originally  bought  the  cream  at  “under 
market”  prices.  As  the  case  has  now 
been  finally  decided,  the  dealers  in¬ 
volved  will  only  share  in  a  few  dollars; 
the  exact  amount  not  having  yet  been 
figured. 


Correction  on  Grain  Ceilings 

In  the  news  item  “Ceiling  Price 
Changes  on  Livestock  and  Grains”  on 
page  265  of  our  March  16  issue,  the 
new  ceiling  prices  on  grains  were  in¬ 
correctly  figured  on  a  per  ton  basis. 

The  price  increases  should  have  been 
reported  as  follows:  on  wheat  three 
cents  a  bushel,  or  $1.00  a  ton;  on  corn 
three  cents  a  bushel,  or  $1.07  a  ton;  on 
rye  four  cents  a  bushel,  or  $1.48  per 
ton;  on  barley  four  cents  a  bushel,  or 
$1.67  a  ton;  and  oats  two  cents  a  bushel, 
or  $1.25  a  ton. 


with  PABCO 


•  Old  Asphalt  Roofing 

•  Galvanized  Iron 

•  Composition  Shingles 

•  Brick,  Stucco.  Concrete 

Surfaces 


ALUMI-SHIELD 


Aluminum- Asbestos- Asphalt 


COATING 


AT  LAST  !  A  3  -in-1  coating  that  com¬ 
bines  the  extra  durability  of  aluminum 
and  the  extra  strength  of  long  asbestos 
fibres  with  finest  asphalt!  In  summer, 
it  cools  interiors  as  much  as  15%!  In 
winter,  it  resists  rain,  wind,  snow ! 

•  • 

STOPS  ROOF  LEAKS  IN  RAIN 

PABCO  WET  PATCH  sticks  securely 
to  wet  surfaces . . .  enables  you  to  fix  leaks 
while  you  can  find  them!  Write  for 
Folder  G-3 


Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardware , 
feed  and  grain,  department  stores. 


Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makers 
of  Asphalt  Points  and  Asphalt  Roofings 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  16 


KEEP 

vyour  CALVES 

fcrsrc/  S ELL  your  M f LK 

Profit 


i 

W/iU* 


both  ways 


§1 


T/ie  ,  'Xfyc/e  way 


Why  feed  your  Icalves  high-priced  milk  when 
you  can  feed  'em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 


(rear?n(a£f^7lea£ 

{re-turn  (a£,f^£aAjP4 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
“dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  /mow  tolji 

Tells_how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the  J§ 

low  cost  way  of  raising  better  /  SETTER |I 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today!  ®  /CAtVES/M 


pynr  £.  Pfl  5425  w-  ROOSEVELT  road 

l\  I  UL  Ot  UU.  CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 


SIGN  LETTERS  —  FINE  FOR  ROADSIDE. 

Tack  on.  Re-use  often.  Pour  or  six  inch  high. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen 
A.  B.  COLT  -  LAKEHURST,  NEW  JERSEY 


DONWAY 


Weoth 

needed 

effectiv 

$1.95. 

letters 
for  ship 


Shows  pride 
in  name  and  home 

Very  easy  to  mount,  no  fools 
initials  if  possible  for  more 
De  Luxe  model  shown  only 
model  only  95ji  (black 
fleeting  background).  Add  Si. 
send  check  or  cash. 


Dept. 2,  STONESIGNS  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


There’s  Still 

Time  if  Yon  Act 
Quickly 


A  limited  supply  of  Harder  White  Pine 
Silos  still  available.  Deliveries  now 
being  made.  Built  with  HARDER, 
QUALITY,  at  HARDER  low  prices.  For 
your  own  protection,  don’t  delay.  They're 
going  fast.  Call  (Cobleskill  15)  or 
write,  stating  size  desired. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  WRITING  PAD 

NO  PAPER  NO  PENCIL  LONG-  TASTING 
PRESS  BUTTON  WRITING  DISAPPEARS 
An  asset  to  anybody.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Adds 
glamour  to  your  Card  Parties.  State  plain,  bridge  or 
Gin  Rummy  score.  $1.25  postpaid.  No  checks  please. 

Ask  For  Free  Illustrated  Circular 
HUBERT  UOTTSCHALK,  PATTERSON,  NEW  YORK 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


GAS,  ELECTRIC  GENERATING  UNITS 

U.  S.  ARMY  SURPLUS 

20  K.W.,  120  volts,  1  phase,  60  cycles.  Like  new,  ex¬ 
cellent  operating  condition.  Immediate  delivery.  Price 

$995.00.  ACE  MACHINERY  S.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
115  W.  Pratt  St.,  Balto.  I,  Md.,  Phone  Calvert  271 1 


BOG  WATERERS  Heated  and  Unheated 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-63S8. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

Pr!ro4l9  New  York  City  residents 

rnce^.uu  add  1%  for  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
_  ' 


★//  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ready  mixed 
f  concrete,  this  work  will  require  approximately 

10  yards  and  can  be  done  in  much  less  time. 

short-time,  labor-saving  job  when  concrete 
made  of  Lehigh  Cement  is  used.  AND  THE 
MATERIALS  USED  FOR  MAKING  CONCRETE 
ARE  EASILY  AVAILABLE. 

Your  Lehigh  dealer  can  supply  you  with  what¬ 
ever  you  need  .  .  .  and  whatever  information 
you  want,  See  him  on  your  next  trip  to  town. 


Figure  the  costs  in  time  and  materials.  Tlien 
balance  these  costs  against  your  gains,  and  see 
how  far  ahead  you  are.  Among  these  gains  you 
will  have  a  floor  that,  with  practically  no  upkeep, 
will  outlive  the  barn  ...  a  floor  that  is  easy  to 
clean  and  keep  sanitary  .  .  .  and  one  that  pro¬ 
vides  lasting  protection  against  fire,  decay,  ro¬ 
dents  and  termites. 


Two  men  and  a  boy  .  ... 
in  two  days . . . 
with  a  concrete  mixer* 

50  bags  of  cement  and 
20  tons  of  sand  and  gravel 


Fewer  cattle  and  more  dollars  at 
the  cashier’s  desk  indicates  the  rising 
market  for  Holsteins  at  the  190th 
Earlville  sale.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
six  animals,  all  ages  between  eight 
hours  and  eight  years,  drew  $32,902 
from  70  buyers  to  46  consignors. 
Classified  averages  were:  86  milking 
animals,  $350;  five  bulls,  $265;  three 


Many  farm  improvements  .  .  .  floors,  walks, 
walls,  tanks,  pits,  vats,  others  .  .  .  become  a 


LEHIGH 

CEMENTS 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  muntown,  pa. 


CHICAGO,  III.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
SffiiMM  MILKER 


and  for  many.years  you  will  derive  satisfac 
profit  from  your  decision  not  to  just  "buy  c 
but  rather  to  invest  in  these  es 
nefic  Speedway  Milker  RESULTS 


of  sound  healthy  udders 


>w-count  milk  production. 

. 

time  and  labor  reduced  by  half 


ear  after  year  service  and  dependability 


TOP  RESULTS,  Too. ..With  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


Precise, 
snappy  milk¬ 
ing  action. 


Pulsator  has 
only  two 
moving  parts. 


De  Laval 
quality  milking 
at  lower  cost. 


Use  Sterling 
Units  on  any 
pipe  line. 


165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  42 7  Randolph  St.  .CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.  ,SAN  FRANCISCO  19 


-  D  E  <'  Lb  Ln ' 


Pii-j-4-if^ 0*  ii yi  possible  so  thst  no  portion  of  the  crop 

JrUtung  up  niliea  urass  wiU  become  excessively  wilted. 

Silage  The  farmer  can  also  determine 

„  ,  .  .  v  ,,  .  ,  quickly  when  the  chopped  material 

Many  farmers  are  beginning  to  think  contains  a  suitable  amount  of  moisture 
about  how  they  will  put  up  their  1946  for  making  wilted  silage  by  using  a 
grass  silage.  During  the  past  several  simple  inexpensive  moisture  tester  de¬ 
years,  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  Veloped  at  Beltsville.  This  moisture 
have  made  silage  from  legumes  and  tester  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
immature  grass  crops  by  using  the  u.  S.  D.  A.  Leaflet  238,  “Making  Grass 
wilting  method  as  an  alternative  to  silage  by  the  Wilting  Method,”  which 
the  use  of  scarce  or  high  priced  pre-  js  available  by  writing  to  the  Supt.  of 
servatives.  They  have  found  the  wilt-  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  de- 
ing  method  easy  to  use  and  the  silage  sired,  the  rain-wet  portion  of  the  crop 
easy  on  their  silos.  Farmers  who  have  can  be  siioed  without  wilting  by  filling 
followed  closely  the  simple  and  prac-  tbe  sji0  siowly  a{  the  rate  of  three  to 
tical  requirements  of  this  method  have  four  feet  a  day,  without  tramping,  so 
obtained  an  excellent  grade  of  silage,  ^at  some  heat  will  be  generated;  or  it 
free  from  mold  and  about  the  most  can  be  sjioed  at  a  normal  rate  by  run- 
paltable  and  nutritious  silage  they  have  ning  10  to  20  per  cent  of  dry  hay  or 
ever  put  up.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  five  ^2  per  cent  of  ground  dry 
of  some  to  follow  closely  the  require-  grain  or  three  to  five  per  cent  molasses 
ments,  has  in  some  instances  resulted  (by  weight)  through  the  cutter  along 
in  more  or  less  moldy  _  silage  and  a  with  the  wet  crop. 

condemnation  of  the  wilting  method.  T  ?d  w;iHnu  CArrip  thf*  rrnn 

At  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  J  much  It  T usually  Advisable  to  cut 
at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  the  Bureau  of  00  “““.it  one  t?me  than  can  be  en- 
Dairy  Industry  has  made  from  100  to  Jig^n  htlf  a  dav  To avoid  too rabid 
200  tons  of  grass  silage  by  the  wilting  ™  ®  v^indro  win °  attachment 

method  nearly  every  year  for  the  past  baTSf  folSw  So?e 

10  years.  Most  of  it  has  d  behind  the  mower  with  a  side  delivery 

cellent .  quality  free  from  moW  and  rake  f  th  c  is  not  too  he  com-l 

equal  in  feeding  value  to  unwiited  .  mowed  swathq  into  one 

silage  put  up  with  molasses  or  other  “g®  Un  the  loadii?e  aSd 

preservatives,  although  a  little  lower  onerations  IfPsome  of  the§  cron 

in  carotene  content.  In  a  few  eases 

there  chopped  and  blown  into  the  sdo,  fresh 

in,  thf  jln^L  n^  hh^PPeentPhv  weilht  un  wilted  green  forage  should  be  run 

nf°the  total  ^This  is^  less  thai/is  often  through  the  cutter  along  with  the  dry 
of  tbe  total.  This  is  less  than  is  oiten  material  Both  dry  and  fresh  green 

found  in  corn  s  g  .  forage  can  be  hauled  in  on  the  same 

Silage  made  by  the  wilting  method,  i0ad  if  field  conditions  permit, 
principally  alfalfa,  has,  consistently  „  ,,  cuii-er  for  „  i4_inch  cut  for 

given  good  fault,  when  fed  to  milkmg  Set  ttnatite  to .  a  ^  ^ 

cows  at  Beltsville.  Milk  production  and  quickly  and  more  com- 

liveweight  gains  have  been  equal  to  oi  ,  .  .  *  +het.ebv  forc;ne  out 

better  than  when  hays  from  the  same  “  ^fee  Jkuse  of  mS5  This  ^s 


cutting  or  from  the  same  kind  of  crop 
were  fed.  Despite  a  considerable  loss  of 
carotene  due  to  wilting  the  crop  be 


a  requirement  that  must  be  followed 
in  making  silage  by  the  wilting  method. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the 


£t£Hs  Vs  usually1  VundaSinmha?  SSfaJd  the  s^orfeVsXng^of  inch 

3om  '  JltoV tStadtSlfJxS5S  ofaScom  resSS^Ia^ure^o  ^sl  ^finfcut  wfll 

bu?tgeerfl?d  wSich^the  §Ss  ^produced  Slbe  gapped  in  "the  ^  if  gt'and  the 
nf  L  in  v  t!minP  A  and  silage  will  most  certainly  contain  con- 

naturfl  vell^hcolof  thfn  the  butter-  siderable  mold.  Other  advantages  to 

fat  produced  by  the  same  cows  on  the  fes/^mentatio^ ' 6  a  * "better^type^oi 
^UhayWicorn  sdage"  and  ifwjj  toJSSSfS'Slo.S  palaSble^ilagl 

Smf  iowif  the6  previous  ^Summer  ™  SaWan  SW-  DurinI 

fn°ce  Ptah1UrBu«au  fhan^dlmt ' “00^' th ey °“Jn  to 

ence.  the  Bureau  or  Bairy  inausiry  „lAar,iv  nnr|  hperin  tn  shred  the  ma- 

now  uses  the  wilting  method  of  making 


f ?lCHd  Ell  M6  turned  °bSeve  dT'eVe'  becomes 

urKler^practica^farm^crnifithwis^if^it  rounded  enough  to  cause  shredding 


cut  cleanly  and  begin  to  shred  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  cutter  bar  against  which 


is  followed  closely. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  the 
silo  should  be  airtight  and  have  smooth 


rather  than  cutting. 

Distribute  silage  evenly  and  tramp 
thoroughly  in  top  third  of  silo.  All  of 


walls.  When  making  good  willed  silage,  the  material  put  toP nlv^siightly 

or  any  other  kind  of  silage  for  that  bEi!S„;ii  li^ 


matter,  an  airtight  silo  is  necessary 
Air  must  be  forced  out  of  the  silage 
material  and  kept  out,  otherwise  con 


Heavy  moist  material  will  pack  closer 
and  also  press  out  more  air.  Proper 
distribution  of  the  material  and  thor- 


siderable  moldy  silage  will  result  If  ough  tramping  in  the  upper  half  or 
the  qfln  walls  are  very  Tough  pockets  one-third  of  the  silo  not  only  helps 
S  nir  sW  The wall? will cfukePa  thin  force  out  the  air  but  it  also  permits 
lavlr  of°moldv  Sage  to  develop  nex"  Putting  in  more  of  the  crop,  thereby 
tnythe  waTl  fo?  1  considerable  distance  producing  greater  natural  pressure  for 
do^iTSeVno3  nfo^anyrnanfn3?^  forcing  out  the  air  in  the  lower  part 
walls  or  doors  of  an  upright  silo  leak  01  tne  suo< 

air,  moldy  silage  will  form.  If  the  Put  four  to  six  feet  of  heavy  un¬ 
silo  is  in  need  of  repair,  this  should  wilted  silage  on  top  of  the  wilted 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  silo-filling  silage.  This  wet  unwilted  top  layer 
time.  The  steel  hoops  on  wooden  stave  should  also  be  chopped  fine..  It  will 
silos  should  be  tightened  before  silo  complete  the  job  of  forcing  the  air 
filling  starts.  In  using  shallow  trench  out  of  the  ensiled  material  and  will 
silos,  extra  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  air  out.  The  more  the  crop 
pack  the  silage  solidly  and  tight  against  was  wilted  before  it  was  ensiled  or  the 
the  walls.  longer  the  silage  is  to  be  st^ed  be- 

To  make  good  silage,  legumes  and  -fore  it  is  fed,  the  deeper  this  heavy 
immature  grasses  should  be  wilted  only  top  layer  should  be.  Failure  to  put 
slightly  after  they  are  cut.  When  they  enough  fresh  unwilted  silage  on  top, 
are  put  in  the  silo,  the  average  moisture  particularly  if  some  of  the  wilted  silage 
content  should  not  be  higher  than  68  near  the  top  is  very  dry,  will  result  in 


per  cent  nor  lower  than  60  per  cent. 
Scattered  loads  can  have  as  much  as 
70  per  cent  moisture  without  produc¬ 
ing  undesirable  fermentations  and 
odors,  or  they  can  have  as  little  as  55 


extensive  areas  of  small  moldy  spots 
down  several  feet  in  the  wilted  portion. 
No  preservative  whatsoever  will  be 
needed  in  this  wet  top  layer  since  it 
warms  up  naturally,  producing  a  de- 


per  cent  moisture  if  such  loads  are  not  sirable  fermentation  and  a  mild  pala 
too  close  to  the  top  of  the  silo.  If  the  table  silage  without  preservatives, 
crop  is  so  dry  that  it  causes  consider-  Level  off  top  and  keep  well  tramped 
able  dust  when  chopped  and  blown  near  wall  while  the  silage  is  settling, 
into  the  silo,  it  probably  has  less  than  when  filling  is  completed,  level  off  the 
55  per  cent  of  moisture.  If  a  trench  silo  ^op  an(j  leave  the  silage  slightly  higher 
is  used,  none  of  the  crop  should  con-  near  the  wall  than  at  the  center.  During 
tain  less  than  60  per  cent  moisture.  the  settling  period,  keep  the  silage  well 
The  time  required  to  wilt  the  crop-  compacted  over  the  top  and  packed 
to  the  desired  moisture  level  (60  to  68  tightly  against  the  silo  wall.  This  will 
per  cent)  may  be  as  little  as  one  or  result  in  a  minimum  amount  of  top 
two  hours  on  good  drying  days,  unless  spoilage  and  will  pay  well  for  the  time 
the  crop  is  very  heavy  or  very  imma-  spent.  Failure  to  tramp  and  pack  the 
ture.  During  prolonged  dry  spells,  crops  top  properly  during  this  period  will 
cut  at  the  usual  haying  stage  will  be  result  in  air  getting  into  the  silage, 
dry  enough  to  ensile  within  a  few  particularly  near  the  wall,  and  may 
minutes  after  cutting.  On  very  humid  cause  several  times  as  much  spoilage  as 
days,  a  half  day  to  a  day  may  be  re-  would  occur  otherwise.  It  may  also 
quired  to  wilt  the  crop  sufficiently.  result  in  some  moldy  silage  in  the 
During  rainy  spells,  the  mowed  crop  may  wiited  portion. 

be  in  the  field  two  or  three  days  before  Good  wilted  grass  silage  is  a  fine 
it  is  dry  enough  to  be  siloed.  It  taxes  jeed  produces  more  and  better  feed 
but  little  practice  to  learn  to  determine  r  'acre  than  hay,  particularly  from 
by  observation  when  the  crop  is  ready  weedy  first-cutting  crops,  at  no  higher 
for  siloing.  When  a  crop  has  w.ineci  labor  and  equipment  requirements  per 
slightly,  it  will  appear  a  little  lighter  ton  of  d  matter  stored.  If  the  crop 
in  color  and  the  leaves  and  stems  will  .g  no^.  ^00  mature  when  cut,  the  silage 
be  limp  but  not  dry  or  curled.  Twisting  w-p  be  hjgb  tn  carotene  content.  If  this 
will  bring  moisture  to  the  surface  or  method  given  a  fair  trial  by  per- 
the  stems  but  no  free  moisture  win  forrrdng  properly  every  operation 
run  off.  Upon  rubbing  the  chopped  ciop  needed  to  insure  a  good  quality  feed, 
material  between  the  hands,  the  bruised  the  results  will  be  more  than  satis- 
stems  and  leaves  will  feel  cool  and  factory  and  well  Worth  the  effort. 

moist  but  not  wet.  At  this  point  the  J  J.  B.  Shepherd 

forage  should  be  siloed  as  rapidly  as 
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“Trace  Element”  Deficien¬ 
cies 

Nutritionists  and  veterinarians  are 
gathering  more  and  more  evidence 
which  indicates  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  so-called  “trace  elements” 
may  mean  the  difference  between 
health  and  disease  in  many  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  decade 
that  biochemists  have  perfected  intri¬ 
cate  tests  for  measuring  and  evaluating 
these  trace  elements  in  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  animal  welfare. 

Some  of  these  trace  element  de¬ 
ficiencies  as  cited  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  cover  several  specific  in¬ 
stances.  In  New  Hampshire,  in  Old 
Ontario,  in  the  Grand  Traverse  section 
of  Michigan,  and  along  the  Florida- 
Carolina  coast,  cattle  on  many  farms 
in  these  areas  slowly  lose  weight  and 
condition.  Their  blood  becomes  thin, 
their  fertility  is  below  par,  and  they 
gradually  waste  away  and  die,  even 
though  in  the  midst  of  good  pastures. 
Some  of  the  most  severely  affected 
animals  chew  bones  or  constantly  lick 
wooden  fences.  The  cause  of  this  wast¬ 
ing  sickness  has  been  found  to  be  a  j 
deficiency  of  the  earthy  element  called  j 
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efficient  PRODUCTION 


-  KET  TO  PROFIT-MAKING 
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cobalt.  As  little  of  it  each  day  as 
will  rest  on  the  tip  of  a  knife  blade, 
when  supplied  to  the  ailing  cows,  soon 
brings  them  back  to  a  state  of  good 
health.  When  pastures  are  top  dressed 
with  superphosphate  containing  about 
one-half  of  a  cup  full  per  ton,  this  wast¬ 
ing  sickness  is  completely  eliminated. 

Another  case  is  cited  where  a  farmer 
in  Michigan  bred  his  best  cow  to  a 
prize  bull.  Instead  of  a  sturdy,  healthy, 
living  calf,  the  cow  gave  birth  to  an 
almost  hairless  dead  animal,  its  neck 
swollen  and  distorted  by  a  grossly  en¬ 
larged  thyroid  gland.  If  the  cow  had 
received  enough  iodine  each  day  to 
equal  the  weight  of  a  pea,  the  condi¬ 
tion  w.ould  not  have  happened.  In  the 
Northern  States,  from  the  western 
boundaries  of  New  York  to  Montana,  a 
natural  deficiency  of  iodine  in  the  soil 
and  water  may  cause  a  prenatal  goiter 
and  a  stillbirth  in  all  species  of  animals, 
as  well  as  poor  hatchability  of  eggs. 
Constant  access  to  iodized  stock  salt 
will  unsualiy  correct  any  such  de¬ 
ficiency. 

In  still  another  case,  a  Western 
rancher  noticed  that  his  lambs  and 
young  ewes  had  a  peculiar  gait  when 
they  moved.  As  they  walked,  their  hind¬ 
quarters  would  swing  or  sway  and 
often  the  lamb  would  make  a  sharp 
a  -  ’  Zi'Z  —  _”j.  The  wool 


Easy  to  us e 
Treats  several  Cow* 

Restores  milk  flow 
Saves  money 

Don’t  let  mastitis  (garget)  run  wild 


ANIMAL.  PPO<*& 


-  ~  ,  in  your 

herd  to  rob  you  of  milk  profits!  Treat  cows 
promptly  by  injecting  Ward’s  Sulphol  (won¬ 
der-working  sulfanilimide  in  mineral  oil)  into 
infected  quarters.  Quick  .  .  .  simple  .  .  .  and 
effective.  Ward’s  complete  kit  contains  two 
bottles  (500  c.c.)  of  Sulphol,  one  steel  veteri¬ 
nary  syringe,  one  rustless  steel  teat  tube  and 
one  needle.  Prompt  treatment  is  most  effective! 
Have  this  kit  on  hand  for  treatment  the  in¬ 
stant  mastitis  strikes!  Just  one  cow  back  in 
production  pays  for  whole  kit  many  times 
over.  Send  your  order  todayl 

<9friv_Tf  Su.,pho*  •  •  •  regular  jize  bollla 
$2^00  Two  for  $3.50.  Order  from  this  ad.  A 


Plan  and,  feed  for  vig- 

a  strong-starting' 

'fast,  to  hit  top  mar- 
,  Control  feed  costs 
the  ' Wayne  Program  “taUor- 
,  fit  your  grams  and  forage. 


orous  breeders  and 
poults  that  grow 
ket  at  low  costs, 
by  using  C— 
made”  to  fit  you 


laying  hens,  start  on  y 
chicks  to  assure  profit  pullet, 
feed  "full  strength”  Wayne  tc 
out  bred-in  ability  to  lay  eggs, 
is  a  Wayne  Peed  to  econon 
profitably  fit  your  setup. 


turn  and  fall  on  its  side.  _  _ 

crop  from  his  flock  was  stringy  and  of 
poor  quality.  This  is  the  disease  that 
the  Australians  call  sway-back.  It  is 
due  to  an  absence  of  copper  in  the  soils 
of  given  regions.  When  a  small  amount 
of  a  copper  salt  is  mixed  with  each 
hundred  pounds  of  salt  lick,  this  trou¬ 
ble  disappears. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
odd  and  serious  animal  maladies  which 
can  hamper  livestock  production.  De¬ 
ficiencies  of  zinc,  or  phosphorus,  cal¬ 
cium,  and  especially  manganese,  may 
also  be  responsible  for  some  mysterious 
losses  among  flocks  and  herds  which 
are  apparently  given  good  care  and 
feeding.  Careful  checking  is  often  nec¬ 
essary.  to  discover  the  true  cause  of 
such  maladies,  and  veterinary  research 
workers  report  that  they  are  making 
more  and  more  progress  in  this  field 
all  the  time.  Eventually  it  is  hoped 
that  county  and  district  soil  surveys 
will  also  provide  accurate  data  which 
will  aid  in  the  prevention  of  many  of 
these  costly  and  obscure  trace  element 
deficiencies  in  livestock  feeding. 


T.  A  fast  killer  of  bacteria. 

2,  Dissolves  quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
water  —  hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing 
or  immersing  dairy  equipment  and 
utensils. 

4»  Contains  50%  available  chlorine. 

5.  Dependable-retains  its  full  strength. 

6.  Economical — dairy 
^  rinse  solution  made 
from  Lo-Bax  costs 
only  y8  of  a  cent  per 


WAYNE  is  the  only  feed  carrying  the 
"IQ"  Seal.  Triple  tests  for  "/ngredient 
Quality"  assure  "FULL  STRENGTH" 
sources  of  vitamins  and  other  vital  nutri¬ 
ents  for  your  feeding  program  .  .  .  help 
you  get  PRODUCTION  THAT  PAYS1 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  III,  Service  Offices:  Ft  Wayni,  lad. 


gallon. 

w  Full  Information  Free  on 
W  Request. 

f  THE  MATHIESON 
ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 
60  East  42nd  St.  HEW  YORK  17.  H.  Y. 


Sows  are  Stiff 

I  have  some  sows  due  to  farrow  in 
about  seven  weeks,  weighing  about  215 
lbs.  each.  Always  been  fed  heavily 
with  barley  and  oats.  Their  pen  is  dry. 
These  sows  are  now  very  stiff  in  their 
front  and  hind  legs,  do  not  like  to 
get  up.  Can  you  advise  me?  r.  e.  t. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  probable  that  your 


iz  is  prooaoie  that  your  sows  are 
suffering  from  a  combination  mineral 
and  vitamin  deficiency.  This  deficiency 
can  be  supplied,  when  the  symptoms 
are  manifested  in  the  acute  form  which 
you  mention,  by  adding  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  cod  liver  oil  twice  a  day 
to  their  grain  feed,  and  also  mixing 
about  five  per  cent  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
in  with  their  grain.  In  addition  to  this, 
let  them  have  constant  access  at  all 
times  to  a  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone,  and  either  steamed  bone 
meal  or  di-calcium-phosphate. 

After  the  stiffness  leaves  them  you 
can  discontinue  the  cod  liver  oil  if 
you  desire;  although  it  would  not  hurt 
to  keep  it  up  until  they  go  out  on  good 
pasture.  In  any  case,  allow  them  access 
to  good  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  slatted 
racks  until  they  get  on  pasture.  After 
pasture  comes  along,  you  can  dis¬ 
continue  both  the  hay  and  alfalfa  meal. 
If  you  do  not  have  pasture  available 
this  Summer,  continue  with  the  alfalfa 
meal  and  hay. 

It  is  also  possible  these  sows  may  be 
deficient  in  manganese.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  in  such  cases  is  to  add  one 
ounce  per  day  of  manganese  sulphate 
65  per  cent,  Tecmangam,  to  the  rations 
for  5  sows,  200  lbs.  each,  or  this  amount 
for  each  1,000  lbs.  liveweight  of  hogs. 
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Split  Logs  up  to  3-ft.  diameter  in 
3  minutes  for  2c.  Drive  THUNDER¬ 
BOLT  Splitting  Tool  in  end  of  log, 
light  fuse  and  bang!  —  it’s  split! 
Saves  over  half  the  work  of  producing 
.Firewood,  Posts,  Grape  Stakes,  etc., 
from  trees  10-in.  or  larger.  Pays  for 
itself  often  in  1  day.  Only  $6.40  plus 
postage.  Wt.  11  lbs.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 


BThe  Farmer  His 

Own  Builder 

•y  B.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  ^Price  $1.50. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
*v. - - - — -  333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


Put  spunk  in  them  with  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min. 

Pan-a-min  supplies  tonics  that 
pep  up  the  appetite  and  help  chicks 
make  better  use  of  feed.  Pan-a-min 
supplies  minerals— one  of  these  is 
manganese,  which  helps  prevent 
slipped  tendon. 


Grow  good  chicks  into  good 
pullets — that’s  the  Pan-a-min  rule 
for  poultry  profit.  Six  million  pounds 
of  Pan-a-min  were  purchased  last 
year— nearly  20,000  pounds  per  day. 
We  believe  this  product  can  help 
you.  Get  Pan-a-min — now — from 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN 


for  growing  trim 


ORDER  NOW 


QUICK  FACTS  About 


Split  Big  Logs  M 

this East/  Way 
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HEALTH  and  UNIFORM  GROWTH  are  what  you  look  for. 
The  chick  gets  them  from  what  she  eats.  Food  value  is  invisible 
in  the  feed — but  you  can  see  the  difference  in  the  chicks — espe¬ 
cially  when  coupled  with  good  breeding  and  good  management. 

Food  value  doesn’t  mean  more  protein.  What’s  more  important 
is  the  variety  of  amino  acids  in  the  protein  and  how  well  “bal¬ 
anced”  they  are.  A  blend  of  protein  from  several  sources  has 
higher  feeding  value. 

The  20  ingredients  of  Park  &  Pollard  feeds  are  balanced 
under  strict  scientific  supervision.  Then  Park  &  Pollard’s  “triple 
mix”  steps  in  and  puts  every  ingredient  into  every  spoonful. 
Each  chick’s  daily  diet  becomes  a  balanced  ration — for  health — 
for  growth — for  future  profits. 

VJC  Drop  a  card  for  your  free  copy  of 
■  J\MLrmr  our  new  64-page  Poultry  Manual. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


,  r.  ^ypfade  with  ‘Prescription  Gore 


DOUGLASTON  R.I.REDS&CROSSES 


Selling  Produce  on  the  Farm 

People  will  drive  many  miles  to  a 
certain  farm  to  buy  farm  products  year 
after  year  provided  the  quality  is  good 
and  the  foods  are  fresh.  However,  you 
must  have  something  to  sell  which 
people  want.  If  it  is  vegetables  and 
fruit  customers  are  after,  they  must 
be  tasty  and  good.  They  do  not  need 
to  be  fancy,  but  if  people  are  coming 
to  your  farm  for  vegetables,  fresh  ones 
are  a  real  “must.”  Grading  and  appear¬ 
ance  help  but  freshness  and  good 
quality  are  the  prime  factors.  I  had  a 
neighbor  whose  farm  was  right  on  a 
well  traveled  highway;  yet  scores  of 
people  would  drive  right  past  his  place 
and  come  to  my  farm,  two  miles  out 
of  the  way  over  a  rough  road.  The 
reason  was  not  too  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  My  neighbor  would  pick  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  and  stack  it  right  out 
in  the  hot  sun  where  it  soon  wilted 
badly,  losing  sweetness  every  minute. 
There  it  would  remain,  offered  for  sale, 
until  long  past  good  eating  quality.  To 
be  good,  corn  must  be  freshly  picked. 
It  is  best  to  keep  a  few  display  ears  on 
the  stand,  and  then  pick  the  ears  just 
from  the  field  as  ordered. 

The  matter  of  pricing  farm  products 
is  somewhat  of  an  art  too.  It  is  easy 
to  read  about  the  high  prices  charged 
in  the  fancy  city  markets  and  it  is 
only  natural  for  a  farmer  to  want  these 
higher  prices,  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  buyer  must  get  some 
reward  for  driving  out  to  the  farm. 
The  farm  price  ought  to  be  somewhere 
between  the  city  retail  price  and  the 
quoted  wholesale  price,  depending  on 
seasonability  and  location.  And  as  the 
season  advances,  there  should  be  a 
progressive  scaling  down  of  prices  with 
the  usual  midseason  abundance.  People 
will  not  drive  out  to  a  farm  and  pay 
excessive  prices.  One  cannot  overcome 
an  overstocked  market  by  overcharg¬ 
ing.  Few  people  will  pay  excessive 
prices  a  second  time,  and  those  who 
have  to  count  costs,  will  not  even  pay 
it  the  first  time.  One  has  to  use  common 
sense  in  his  prices  and  he  must  keep 
in  step  with  market  needs.  Above  all, 
one  must  exercise  extreme  care  in  being 
fair  and  just.  The  large  city  stores  may 
take  advantage  of  the  customer  and 
slip  in  a  few  poor  ears  of  corn,  a  few 
speckled  apples,  or  a  few  inferior  po¬ 
tatoes  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  poor 
stock  on  hand;  but  the  farm  salesman 
never  should  try  any  such  deception. 
At  the  farm  the  customer  is  always 
right.  Mistakes  will  be  made,  but  they 
must  be  mistakes  and  they  must  be 
quickly  rectified.  People  will  buy 
second  grade  goods,  but  they  must  know 
what  they  are  getting  and  the  product 
priced  accordingly. 

Farm  house  surroundings  may  also 
help  to  attract  customers,  but  barring 
extremes  they  are  not  the  major  factor 
in  successful  farm  sales.  Personality  no 
doubt  enters  into  farm  sales,  but  fair 
prices,  good  merchandise  and  a  sense 
of  justice  are  the  major  factors.  These 
are  my  experiences  covering  a  period 
of  25  yqgrs  of  farm  selling  and  my 
trade  is  still  on  the  increase.  I  sell  to 
every  type  of  customer  imaginable; 
lawyers,  judges,  policemen,  teachers, 
ministers,  selectmen,  city  officials, 
housewives,  railroad  officials,  business 
men,  traders,  rich  men,  poor  men, 
and  maybe  beggarman  and  thief.  All 
of  these  and  others  come  to  my  farm 
in  the  run  of  a  year.  Once  in  a  while 
I  cheat  myself,  but  one  has  to  be  a 
good  sport  and  take  it.  It  is  poor 
policy  to  bring  the  matter  up  a  week 
or  two  later.  People  who  come  to  buy 
are,  by  far  and  large,  decent  and  fair. 
If  they  are  treated  properly,  they 
will  return  and  bring  their  friends. 
They  will  advertise  your  farm  and 
produce  favorably  and  freely.  Many 
of  my  customers  have  been  coming 
to  my  farm  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  I  hope  to 
keep  things  going  along  for  another 
25  years.  Anyway  I  am  going  to  keep 
going  just  as  long  as  I  can.  e.  a.  w. 

Massachusetts 
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R.  I.  REDS— R.O.P.  and  U.S.  CERTIFIED 
Production  bred,  trapnested,  contest 
proven.  Headed  by  R.O.P.  Males  from 
progeny  tested  dams  210-331  egg  records. 
BARRED  ROCKS— ROCK  N'  RED  CROSS. 
U.  S.  Approved — Fast  growth,  feathering, 
vigor — broiler,  egg  profits.  98%  livability 
2  weeks  guarantee. 

5000  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Hatches  weekly.  Expert  Sexing 
Catalog,  Price  List,  FREE. 
Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


ORIGINAL 


Two  grand  strains  of  New  Hampshire! — both  (rood 
for  either  meat  or  eggs.  One  strain  for  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  is  one  of  the  oldest  proven  production 
strains  in  the  State.  The  other  strain  13  especially 
bred  for  broiler  users.  Both  are  R.O.P.  supervised. 
Both  will  make  money  for  you.  Write  us  about 
your  needs  —  let  us  help  you  to  maximum  profits. 

10,000  BREEDERS  —  EVERY  BREEDER 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Straight  run  chicks  —  rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Write  for  prices  and  available 
delivery  dates.  You'll  not  be  sorry.  Write  today. 
r  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  202  -  Franklin,  N.  H. 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  rigid  progeny  breed¬ 
ing,  and  Contest  work, 
means  high  production, 
larger  body,  egg  size  (wit¬ 
ness  our  342  egg,  376.05 
pt.  hen,  year  ago).  16 
yrs.  breeding.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Str.  run  or 
sexed ;  delivery  dates  kept. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Dto&il 

MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazing  healthy  chicks 
from  proven  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs.  Our  famous 
R.  I.  Reds  crossed  with 
best  of  Barred  Rock  males. 
Tube  tested  for  Pullorum 
— Straight-run  or  sexed. 
We  deliver  as  promised. 


Buy- -WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


* 

I 


You  can  order  your  chicks  with  complete  connuenic 
from  this  ad  or  send  for  24-page  GUIDE  to  YEAR 
’ROUND  PROFITS  with  1946  CALENDAR.  De- 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .  .  . S1 1.00 

Leghorn  Pullets,  . . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels  . . 

Whtte  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds, 

White  Wyan,  Buff  Orps,  and  Rock- 
Red  Hybrids  ... 

White  or  Black  Minorca* . 

Jersey  White  Giants.  .  ■  •  •  ip  <r«  •  • 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed 

Light  Breeds  Mixed . « 

Assorted  Mixed  . . . 

Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks 
All  breeder*  blood  tested  and  under  APA  Supervision  Only *1 »-®0  order. 

Balance  C.O.D.  For  less  than  XOO  add  50c  to  price.  DON  T  WAIT — ORDER  NOW 


scribes  and  illustrates 
our  various  matings  of 
10  popular  breeds  and 
tells  how  selective 
mating  and  rigid  cull¬ 
ing  have  built  up  their 
producing  ability.  Tells 
how  to  handle  your 
flock  to  make  real 
money. 


"A” 

"AA" 

“AAA  ’ 

Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

.511.00 

512.00 

513.00 

.  20.00 

22.00 

24.00 

'  3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

11.50 

12.50 

13.50 

’  11.50 
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100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  S*-r-  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or  . 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  11.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds....  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  14.00  17.00  12.00 

White  Rocks .  14.00  16.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  Old  Hen 

Especially  for  Pro-  •Iklr  Matings 

duction  Profits.  « Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville.  N.  Y. 


Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and 
double  pedigreed  males  bought  direct 
from  Parmenter  last  March.  Also  Red- 
Rock  sex-link  and  Rock-Red  barred  cross 
chicks.  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.F.D.-N,  Medway,  Mass. 


X*  A  ^  f  "NEW  *NGlANt>" 


Free  catalog  tells  you  why  our  R.l.  Reds  and  New 
Hampshires  are  money-makers.  Our  day-old  chicks 
are  famous  for  livability,  even  feathering  and  fast 
growth.  Place  your  order  now  for  early  delivery.  Free 
catalog.  C.  H.  COBURN 

BOX  55-A,  TYNGSBORO.  MASS. 


I 

CAIN  CHIOS. 

Going  Places!  Spruce  up  tout 
profits  with  Cain's  snappy  chick* 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Reds, 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  iA.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro.  Mas*. 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Dept.  5,  G1BS0NBURG,  OHIO 


Coming-  Livestock  Sales 

April  6  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Edward  H.  and  Pauline  Pitkin  Farm, 
Guilford,  Conn. 

April  6.  —  Jersey  Heifer  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

April  9  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale,  H. 
J.  Lawrence  and  Sons  Farm,  Hallstead, 
Penna. 

April  11  —  Guernsey  Special  Sale 
(all  vaccinated),  Lititz,  Penna. 

April  11  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Allen  Gilbert,  Est.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

April  12  —  Ohio  State  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

April  15  —  Louis  Merriman’s  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  York,  Penna. 

April  15  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Riverside  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

April  15 — New  York  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers’  Show  and  Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  15  —  Jersey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Frank  J.  Gratsinger  Farm,  Gilbertsville, 
New  York. 

April  16  —  Jersey  Sale,  Robert  Getz 
Farm,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

April  18  —  Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Canfield,  Ohio. 

April  18  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Reedhill  Farms,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

April  19  —  Knox  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Sale,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  COD.  BWD.  Tested  Stock  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wli.  Leghorns$  1 1 .00  $20.00  $  2.00 

U.S.R.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rox-lted  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds....  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Cat.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  I  personally  do  alt  sexing. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  lfoltz- 
apple  Strain  White  Rocks.  Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks ; 
also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  100%  blood- 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Free  Books — “Caro  of  your  Poultry" 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery.  Box  103.  Nevada,  Ohio 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wlv-Ueghorn3 . .  10.00  18.00  2.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R  -  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 
hybrids.  Minorca-Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  These  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty.  We  also  have  all  popular  pure  bred  chick3.  Send  for 
Big  32  Page  Catalog. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


HELM'S  Em-Line  CHICKS 


Years  of  high  uuality  improvement.  AAA  Chicks, 
200-339  egg  ROP  sired.  U.S.  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Leading  breeds.  Four  world  records  in  U.S.  Egg 
Contests.  Reasonable  prices.  Prompt  delivery. 
Free  catalog. 

ILLINIOS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  Metropolis.  III. 
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Sanitation  and  Disease 
Control 

Hundreds  of  letters  reach  us  every 
year  asking  for  information  relating  to 
poultry  production  problems.  They 
cover  a  host  of  "Topics,  but  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  majority  of  these  have  to 
do  with  losses  caused  by  disease.  As 
we  are  now  getting  a  good  start  on 
next  year’s  run  of  pullets,  let  us  spend 
a  few  minutes  contemplating  what,  if 
anything,  we  can  do  about  reducing 
these  losses. 

Chick  losses  can  be  greatly  reduced 
by  good  housing,  proper  feeding,  and 
sensible  management  practices.  Dis¬ 
ease-free  chicks  that  are  not  over¬ 
crowded  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
grow  up  into  profiable  producers.  If 
chicks  are  from  pullorum  clean  or 
pullorum  passed  breeding  stock,  there 
should  be  no  losses  from  pullorum 
disease;  thus  one  important  disease  can 
be  licked  at  the  start.  Rickets  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  next  thing  to  appear  at  about 
three  weeks  of  age.  Present-day  ra¬ 
tions  are  so  well  formulated,  contain¬ 
ing  a  proper  mineral  balance,  plus  cod 
liver  oil,  or  animal  feeding  oil,  that 
cases  of  rickets  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  However,  if  rickets  occur,  the 
chicks  have  a  decided  tendency  to  hate 
to  walk  and  may  squat  down  or  lie 
on  their  sides.  Usually  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  high  grade  cod  liver  oil 
to  the  mash,  or  putting  some  on  top  of 
the  drinking  water  will  soon  overcome 
this  trouble.  Directions  are  on  the  con¬ 
tainer,  giving  strength  to  be  used. 

This  past  Fall  and  Winter  I  have 
been  brooding  chicks  for  experimental 
purposes.  At  three  weeks  I  thought  they 
had  a  case  of  rickets,  even  though  I 
had  them  on  a  good  commercial  chick 
starting  ration.  However,  at  four  weeks 
of  age  it  was  apparent  that  these 
chicks  had  epidemic  tremors,  which 
causes  the  chicks  to  have  trouble  in 
walking.  It  is  a  sort  of  paralysis,  and 
in  addition  they  exhibit  tremors  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  sometimes  of 
the  tail.  Some  chicks  are  affected  by 
these  three  symptoms  simultaneously. 
There  is  no  cure  or  prevention  for 
epidemic  tremors.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  a 
virus,  but  its  mode  of  natural  trans¬ 
mission  from  chick  to  chick  has  not 
been  determined.  If  your  chicks  be¬ 
come  affected  with  epidemic  tremors, 
you  cannot  do  a  thing  but  cull  out 
those  badly  affected  and  destroy  them. 
Those  that  are  mildly  affected  can  be 
raised  for  broilers.  Those  that  show 
no  symptoms  will  develop  normally, 
and  can  be  raised  to  maturity,  and  used 
for  layers. 

Coccidiosis  is  the  next  trouble  that 
you  can  be  watching  out  for.  It  may 
strike  your  chicks  as  early  as  three 
weeks,  but  usually  it  is  most  prevalent 
from  four  to  12  weeks.  Diseased  chicks 
will  appear  unthrifty  and  lose  interest 
in  their  food.  Bloody  droppings,  of 
course,  will  be  positive  proof  that  your 
chicks  have  acute  coccidiosis.  It  is  then 
your  move,  and  fast!  Don’t  fool  around 
and  waste  time;  time  is  important. 
Sulfaguanidine  mixed  with  the  mash 
at  a  one-half  per  cent  level  should  be 
fed  for  three  to  four  days,  and  then 
skip  three  or  four  days.  A  new  recom¬ 
mendation  based  on  experimental  work 
is  as  follows:  Mix  one  per  cent  of 
sulfaguanidine  in  the  mash  ahead  of 
the  need  to  use  it;  then  on  the  first 
sign  of  bloody  droppings,  take  away 
the  regular  mash  and  feed  the  medi¬ 
cated  mash  for  the  balance  of  that 
day,  and  one  more  day;  then  put  the 
chicks  back  on  their  regular  mash  for 
four  days;  then  feed  the  medicated 
mash  for  one  day;  feed  regular  mash 
for  four  more  days  and  the  medicated 
mash  for  one  more  day.  This  method 
gives  the  chicks  a  chance  to  pick  up 
enough  coccidia  to  build  up  an  im¬ 
munity,  and  thus  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
currence  of  coccidiosis  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  lot.  Other  lots  of  chicks  should 
be  treated  at  the  proper  time.  If  you 
are  taking  care  of  old  hens,  you  can 
easily  track  coccidia  over  from  the 
old  hens  to  the  growing  chicks.  There¬ 
fore,  proper,  sanitary  precautions 
should  be  observed,  such  as  disin¬ 
fection. 

If  fowl  pox  is  on  your  farm,  it  can 
be  guarded  against  by  vaccinating  all 
pullets  and  cockerels  as  they  are  placed 
on  range.  This  is  the  most  convenient 
time  to  perform  this  operation,  which 
is  simple  and  effective.  Using  two  sew¬ 
ing  machine  needles  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  small  handle,  the  needles  are 
dipped  in  the  vaccine  and  then  through 
one  wing  web  of  the  birds,  as  they  are 
being  placed  in  the  range  shelters  for 
the  Summer.  A  natural  outbreak  of 
fowl  pox  after  the  hens  are  housed  next 
Fall,  will  be  an  expensive  experience. 
However,  we  do  not  recommend 
vaccinating  for  fowl  pox  prevention 
unless  you  have  had  this  trouble  on 
your  farm,  or  unless  it  is  in  your  close 
neighborhood. 

This  should  pretty  well  round  up  the 
difficulties  to  the  time  the  birds  are 
placed  on  range.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  troubles  that  may  hit  the  flock, 
but  these  are  the  major  ones  outside 
of  Leucosis.  Research  work  at  the 
Poultry  Disease  Research  Laboratory 
at  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  as  well  as 
at  Cornell  University  and  elsewhere, 
has  shown  that  if  the  young  chicks  can 
be  grown  in  complete  isolation  for  the 
first  two  to  four  weeks,  adult  mor¬ 
tality  from  Leucosis  can  be  at  least 
cut  in  half. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Get  you  range  area  ready  for  your 
pullets  now,  if  you  did  not  do  it  last 
Fall.  Failure  to  move  pullets  and 
breeding  cockerels  to  range  early  will 
result  in  a  setback,  and  may  cause 
feather  picking,  tail  pulling  and  other 
cannibalistic  vices.  From  some  of  these 
the  pullets  will  not  recover  even  if 
left  on  range  all  Summer.  During  all 
of  this  planning,  keep  young  birds  and 
growing  birds  away  from  old  birds. 
This  practice  will  assist  in  maintaining 
a  quarantine  between  the  young  and 
old  birds,  and  thus  help  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  troubles  from  old  to 
young  birds. 

Cull  rigorously  at  the  time  the  birds 
are  placed  on  range.  This  is  an  ideal 
time  to  eliminate  the  slow  growing, 
poor  feathering  birds,  as  well  as  those 
otherwise  unfit  to  be  reared  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Plan  your  range  layout  to  con¬ 
trol  sanitation  as  well  as  predatory  ani¬ 
mals.  Enormous  losses  are  reported 
every  year,  and  some  poultrymen  lose 
many  birds  on  range  that  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  disease  or  culling. 
Foxes,  hawks,  owls,  skunks,  wildcats, 
domestic  cats  and  other  predators  ac¬ 
count  for  the  loss  of  thousands  of  birds 
annually.  The  cat,  of  course,  is  prob¬ 
ably  able  to  carry  off  and  eat  only 
small  chicks;  thus  as  the  chicks  these 
days  are  pretty  well  grown  in  the 
house  for  the  first  few  weeks,  the 
house  cat  is  not  too  serious  a  menace. 
However,  I  have  had  them  lug  off 
chicks  that  were  at  least  four  weeks  of 
age.  The  other  predators  should  be 
constantly  guarded  against.  Good  fenc¬ 
ing  and  housing  is,  of  course,  a  decided 
help.  Shutting  up  all  chicks  at  night, 
and  releasing  them  at  the  same  time 
each  morning,  will  help  control  losses. 
Do  not  let  them  out  at  greatly  varying 
times,  as  this  will  result  in  starting 
cannibalism  and  feather  picking  in  the 
shelters.  If  the  birds  are  let  out  too 
early,  losses  will  still  occur  unless  a 
watchman  is  placed  on  the,  range.  This 
practice  may  also  aid  in  preventing 
some  thievery. 

Here  are  a  few  precautions  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease:  Make  every  effort  to  avoid  drag¬ 
ging  material  on  your  shoes,  clothing, 
feed  pails,  sacks  and  catching  coops, 
from  the  old  birds  to  the  young  ones. 
Controls  rats,  flies,  pigeons  or  crows  as 
they  may  be  mechanical  carriers,  or 
immediate  hosts  of  disease.  Avoid  con¬ 
taminated  water  or  dirty  houses  and 
feed  troughs.  Dispose  of  poultry 
manure,  litter  and  dead  birds.  Segre¬ 
gate  the  young  birds  from  the  old 
birds,  and  use  quarantine  methods,  if 
necessary.  T.  B.  Charles 


Those  Broody  Hens 

I  set  some  eggs  under  a  broody  hen 
and  after  two  days  of  setting  on  the 
eggs,  she  got  off  for  a  day.  The  eggs 
were  cold.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if 
the  eggs  will  still  be  all  right  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  as  she  is  back  setting  again,  and 
hasn’t  stayed  off  the  eggs  since.  Also, 
how  long  do  chicks  stay  with  the  hen 
after  they  have  been  hatched? 

New  Hamnshire  mrs.  w.  h. 

A  broody  hen  will  handle  from  12 
to  15  eggs  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  hen.  Put  under  her  what  she  can 
comfortably  cover.  If  a  hen  is  really 
broody,  you  can  put  the  eggs  under 
her  most  any  time.  Some  prefer  doing 
it  at  night,  but  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence.  First,  fix  up  a  special  nest  by 
putting  some  material  in  the  bottom  to 
make  the  nest  firm,  and  then  suitable 
litter.  Place  the  nest  in  a  secluded 
and  protected  place,  and  put  the  old 
hen  on  the  nest.  If  she  stays  there, 
put  the  eggs  under,  her. 

A  broody  hen  is  one  of  nature’s 
most  finicky  creatures.  If  a  hen 
leaves  the  nest  early  in  the  hatch  for 
a  day,  a  lot  of  the  embryos  will  prob¬ 
ably  die,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
Inasmuch  as  a  hen’s  time  is  not  too 
valuable,  you  can  find  out  if  any  of 
these  eggs  will  hatch  by  letting  her 
stay  on  the  job  and  find  out.  However, 
in  most  cases  it  would  be  better  to 
replace  the  eggs  with  fresh  fertile  eggs, 
and  thus  be  sure  of  a  good  hatch. 

Before  the  chicks  hatch,  be  sure  to 
delouse  the  old  mother  hen.  Use  a 
powder  rather  than  an  ointment  for 
this,  such  as  sodium  flouride  or  any 
good  louse  powder;  and  dust  this  thor¬ 
oughly  in  her  feathers,  especially  be¬ 
low  the  vent.  After  the  chicks  hatch 
and  are  well  dried  off,  then  the  hen 
and  her  brood  can  be  removed  to  a 
brood  pen  where  they  can  feed  and 
drink.  The  old  hen  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  drag  the  chicks  all  around, 
but  keep  her  confined,  and  let  the 
chicks  run  in  a  small  area  indoors  or 
out  as  is  most  convenient.  If  chicks 
are  allowed  to  run  out  on  the  ground, 
they  will  have  to  be  protected  from 
cats,  dogs  and  rats.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  well  feathered  and  can  go 
without  heat,  the  old  hen  can  be  re¬ 
moved. 


Getting  Rid  of  Chicken  Lice 

What  should  I  do  to  get  rid  oi 
chicken  lice  in  my  flock  of  hens? 

Lice  lay  eggs  in  clusters  near  the 
base  of  the  feathers  below  the  vent. 
Apply  some  good  louse  powder,  or  Blue 
Ointment  and  vaseline,  50-50,  just  be¬ 
low  the  vent,  as  a  control  for  lice.  You 
should  also  use  Blackleaf  40  on  the 
roost  just  before  the  birds  go  to  bed 
at  night. 


1.  PREPARE  IN  TIME.  Several  days 
before  chicks  arrive,  remove  every¬ 
thing  from  brooder  house,  clean  and 
thoroughly  disinfect  it.  Run  brooder 
stove  to  dry  house. 

2.  LITTER.  Use  a  good  absorbent  litter 
on  floor  at  least  3  inches  deep-  Change 
when  badly  soiled  or  wet. 

3.  DRINKING  WATER.  Wash  drinking 
fountains  thoroughly  every  day.  Add 
one  teaspoonful  of  GERMOZONE  to 
the  quart  of  water  when  filling  foun¬ 
tains.  Remove  chill  from  water  for 
very  young  chicks. 


Give  lcour  Chicks 
a  Better  S tart  with 
this  Sanitation  Plan 


7 . 

Liquid,  Triple-Action  Medicine  Works 
In  Drink — In  Crop — In  Intestines 

For  fifty  years  Germozone,  the  liquid  drinking 
water  medicine,  has  helped  chicks  in  3  important 
ways'  First— GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE 
DRINK!  Its  effective  antiseptic  action  destroys 
many  germs  and  bacteria  there.  Second — GER¬ 
MOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  CROP!  Ordinary 
drinking  water  tablets  may  purify  the  water 
itself,  but  many  germs  are  picked  up  from  ground 
or  litter— -these  germs  go  right  into  the  crop! 
When  active  Germozone  water  is  drunk  and  goes 
into  the  bird’s  crop,  this  medicine  acts  against 
many  germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  there. 
Third— GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  INTES¬ 
TINES!  Even  after  Germozone  has  used  up  its 
germ-killing  power  in  the  drink  and  in  the  crop, 
it  is  still  a  medicine  and  has  an  astringent, 
soothing  action  back  in  the  intestines. 

Germozone  mixes  easily,  instantly,  uniformly 
throughout  drinking  water.  No  waiting  around  for 
tablets  to  dissolve!  Give  your  chicks  Germozone. 
At  all  Lee  Dealers  (drug,  feed,  seed  store  or 
hatchery). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 

Germozone 


All  Purposb  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc., 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


N.  J.-U.  S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum 

Sr  Tested  Flocks 
iflfal  5  POPULAR  BREEDS 
^  2  CROSSES 

*.  Write  for  Folder  an d 
*  Price  List 

ROSEMOBT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  41-R,  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 

RUGGED  CHICKS  FOR  34  YEARS 


f.  OFOMUT/  OtSm  CM 
^ImrmtKk  BLnomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  IOO 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns..  $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns...  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds....  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R.  MeALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

RUBGG6ED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Heavy  producers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Non-Sexed  $10 
&  $11  per  100;  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  100;  Cockerels 
$3  per  100.  Barred  or  White  Rocks  $14;  Pullets 
$17;  Cockerels  $12  per  IOO.  4  Week  Old  Pullets. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


I  We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens 
Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls.  $3-100 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


■■  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
MBBOX  R  •  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA.  M 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


9  From  high  record  trapnested, 
hloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  30 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
L  Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  New  York 


Mattern's  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  Lt.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 

SPRING  RUN  Started  Chicks.  Bloodtested  Barron 
Leghorns  Pullets,  Leading  Strains.  Heavy  Breeds. 
Write  for  Free  Circular.  Prices. 

SPRING  RUN  POULTRY  FARM,  Shamokin  Dam,  Pa. 


POULTS 


DAY-OLD  & 

STARTER 

N.  Y.  U.  5.  Pullorum  Clean 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

5,000  State  -  Tested  Breeders. 
Cream  of  our  1945  crop  of 
20,000  birds.  NOT  A  RE¬ 
ACTOR  on  the  farm. 
Hatches  every  week. 
DAY-OLD  POULTS  avail¬ 
able  for  prompt  delivery. 
STARTED  POULTS, 
up  to  10  weeks; 
grown  to  your 
order. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and 

Spring  Prices . 

Visitors  Invited: 

McDonald  farms 

A.  L  Douglass,  Mgr. 

Box  57R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.Y. 


Genuine  Hamilton,  Byckeboscb  ana  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
Us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 

RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Supreme  quality  from  our  own  flocks  of  3,500  Selected 
breeders  Low  Prepaid  Prices.  !2-$4.75;  25-$7.95; 
50-$l3.75;  I00-$26.50;  500-$I28.00:  I000-$250.00. 

^'“IHuents,  order  direct  giving  date  wanted; 
COD.  it  desired.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25- $7.50.  50-$  14.00.  I00-$26.00.  “Ducks  for 

Profit  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Hatches  weekly 
.........  25-$8.00;  50-$  1 5.50;  I00-$30.0fl. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 

GOOSE  AND  MUSCOVY  DUCK  HATCHING  EGGS 

irom  old  stock.  Also  Muscovy  Ducks  and  Drakes. 

B.  JANDAK,  Box  8,  VALLEY  STREAM,  N.  Y. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  CHICKS.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Lipory  s  Duck  Hatchery,  Rt.  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DUCKLINGS,  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens,  Sexed  Hens 
Drakes.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  pa] 

MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  TYPE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  S22  00-1  on 

REGINALD  PRYCE,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 

100  Pairs  White  African  Guineai  Hen  Breeders  $5  00 

RrCAMrpRFLL  b,rdS  ^-Meach.  Eggs  for  Hatching! 
R.  CAMPBELL  -  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 

f°«  ~  Guineas,  Pure  White  Breeders,  5  Hens 

rntFXFI  CTSmtrrv  lay  early  Spring. 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGE.MONT,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LAJEtGE  Unsexed  Pt s  cHq 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  ?00 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

vatVr  v  Rocks .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H  &R.  I  Reds...  .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  18.00  14.00 

Assorted  .  |0.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 
Rnv  Nb  NACE  P0ULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
B0X  R’  _ RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 

breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


They  supply  Calcium  for  building  sound 
egg  shells;  they  also  help  grind  the  feed 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  are  fed  like  grit  and  do  the 
grinding  job  of  grit.  And,  as  they  grind  they  slowly  dis¬ 
solve  and  release  a  steady  flow  of  calcium  for  building 
sound  egg  shells  and  meeting  all  other  needs  for  this 
essential  mineral  element. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  or 
write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  —  a  penny  postal  card  will  do. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Bo  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


TO  MAKE 

jSr  MONEY  WITH 
POULTRY 

&  send  FOR  OUR 

>H5u  CATALOG 

1  m  —  4 


It's  NEW,  INFORMATIVE, 
FACTUAL  and  TRUTHFUL 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 


'Box 


HAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HALL 

BROTHERS 


"•>.  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


N.  H.  Reds' .  16.00  24.00  15.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  no  sex,  guar.,  $11.00-100.  We  have  been 
.  satisfying  a  steady  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for 
years.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D,  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister  &.  Son,  Owners,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


J£*ULSH  FARM!  CHICKIUkJ 


a 

Shipments 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul'ts  C'k’ls 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  1Q0 
White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G’e  A  Mat's  15.00 
Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Aneonas..  11.00 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Bocks..  13.00 
New  Hampsh's  &  Rock-Bed  Cross  13.00 
Spec.  Reds  &  B.  Bocks,  Grade  A.  15.00 

H.  Assorted,  when  available .  9.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our 


100 

100 

$18.00 

$1.75 

25.00 

3.00 

18.00 

3.00 

18.00 

10.00 

18-00 

10.00 

25.00 

15.00 

15.00 

8.00 

25th  year. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chicks 

Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are  available;  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New 
Hampshires.  R.I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Also  these 
two  sensational  hybrids — Minorca  Leghorns  and  Austra 
Whites.  Prompt  service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  from 
Michigan's  largest  and  most  modem  hatchery. 

32  Page  Catalog  Free 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


CHICKS  $10.00-100  C.  O.  D. 

From  Blood-tested  Breeders.  As  hatched.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  Rock-Hampshire 
Cross,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100-$(0.00. 

Write  for  prices  on  started  Chicks. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R-7,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


THE  WHITE  LEGHORN  STRAIN 

With  256  points  per  bird  in  1945  Contests.  Highest 
average  production  for  ali  Leghorns  entered,  five  pens 
or  more.  Catalog. 

HOLSER'S  VALLEY  FARM,  R4-G,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70c  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


SCHWECLER'5  Worlds  Record 

Winnina  Chicks 


Z  AVAILABLE 

^  the  Yea  r  Around  * 

20  WORLD'S  RECORDS 


FOR  SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BREDS”  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS,  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World’s  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  VETERANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer.  .  _ 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG— 
Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  .Get  it  today  and  then  act 
—you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

BROOKSIDE  First,  second  and  fourth  high 

- -  hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 

the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


GraybiU's  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

OUR  QUALITY  AND 
BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 
YOU  “BETTER  CHICKS’’ 

NO  EGGS  BOUGHT 

R.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALL  MATING 
PRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 
Write  Today. 

J.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SWMlU.  VWKVWX 


2*Mr -swir-swir  -«£ 


jump  «r*B  sm  sssc 


I 

a 


Farm  &  Stock  FREE.  Post-  100 
paid,  100%  live  del.  guar.  Str.  Run 
AA  MATED  LEGHORNS. .  .$10.00 
AAA  MATED  LEGHORNS..  11.00 

N.  H.  Reds . .  15.00 

Barred  Bocks .  13.00 


jEnglishType  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Males  from 
R.O.P.  Hens.  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Pullets 
guar.  95%.  Catalog  of 


100  100 
Pits.  Ckls. 

$20.00  $2.00 
22.00  2.00 
20.00  15.00 

16.00  13.00 

Shade!  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Rocks,  “Rainbow''  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  BOX  400,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns — Warning!  Shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  mean  a  limited  supply  of  chicks.  Re¬ 
serve  j’our  order  now!  Large  type  birds  (see  page  15  in 
our  catalog)  capable  of  producing  profits  from  eggs  and 
meat.  Hanson,  Ghostley,  KAUDER,  Barron  Breeding. 
Besides  thousands  of  ROP.  &  BOP.  candidate  cockerels 
purchased  past  three  years.  Four  years  Eamesway  ser¬ 
vice.  98%to  100%  pullet  guarantee,  triple  inspected 
chicks  per  catalog.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  Free  offers  and 
discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  36  page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04K,  Holland,  Michigan 


♦  Substitutes  for  Proteins 

Many  of  the  commercial  feeds  are 
now  low  in  protein  and  even  some 
concentrates  are  just  not  to  be  had. 
The  wise  poultryman  does  not  sell  his 
flock  because  he  cannot  feed  them 
as  he  used  to  when  such  feeds  were 
more  plentiful,  but  he  looks  around 
and  finds  a  good  substitute  which 
will  carry  him  over  until  he  can  again 
buy  what  he  needs.  Milk,  alfalfa  meal, 
yellow  corn,  fish  meal  and  meat  scraps 
are  commercially  short.  Also  short  are 
fish  oils,  fermentation  by-products,  liver 
meals  and  other  products  that  feed 
mixers  have  used  to  put  hatchability 
into  eggs. 

The  best  layer  protein  substitute  is 
skimmilk.  Our  herd  of  Holsteins  pro¬ 
vides  plenty  of  it  for  my  500  layers, 
and  these  layers  provide  a  profitable 
market  for  the  skimmilk.  The  chickens 
seem  to  like  sour  milk  best,  so  I  sour 
it  with  rennet  and  feed  the  morning 
milk  at  noon  and  the  night  milk  early 
the  next  morning.  I  feed  it  in  un¬ 
limited  amounts. 

I  feed  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  (using  the 
leafy  and  fine  part)  in  wire  baskets; 
this  is  also  a  good  substitute  for  pro¬ 
tein.  Birds  will  not  overeat  of  this 
kind  of  feed,  so  put  it  before  them  and 
it  will  balance  their  ration.  If  you  have 
a  good  legume  grass  silage,  feed  it  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  a  day  to  100 
hens.  Other  green  feeds  such  as 
lettuce  or  cabbage  leaves  are  very 
good  for  chickens  too.  If  you  have  a 
large  lawn  and  feel  you  should  keep 
your  chickens  confined  the  year  around 
because  of  disease  or  close  neighbors  or 
some  other  reason,  clip  a  part  of  your 
lawn  each  day  and  let  the  bits  of 
green  grass  serve  as  a  protein  substitute. 

When  the  men  folks  go  hunting,  ask 
them  to  kill  some  extra  rabbits  for 
meat  scraps  for  your  chickens.  The 
chickens  will  go  after  them  and  this 
adds  good  animal  protein,  and  also 
lowers  feed  costs.  This  is  a  very  good 
practice  especially  when  you  do  not 
have  blue  grass  clippings.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  supply  of 
carrots,  these  may  be  ground  and  fed 
to  the  flock.  They  are  rich  in  vitamin 
A  and  also  have  some  B  and  C.  Black¬ 
strap  molasses  can  -be  fed  to  poultry 
and  substituted  for  corn,  pound  for 
pound,  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  ration. 

I  also  stretch  the  poultry  ration  by 
carefully  culling  my  flock  at  regular 
intervals  and  feeding  no  birds  that 
will  not  pay  for  their  feed  and  still 
leave  a  profit.  Don’t  keep  capons, 
roasters  and  turkeys  any  longer  than 
necessary.  Turkey  hens  can  be  marketed 
any  time  after  the  laying  season  is 
over  and  this  will  give  you  more  pro¬ 
tein  feed  for  your  hens.  Use  no  feeders 
that  waste  feed  and  never  fill  your 
feeders  too  full.  mrs.  o.  c. 


Incubating  Pheasant  Eggs 

How  should  I  incubate  pheasant  eggs? 
How  long  do  they  take  to  hatch?  I 
have  some  in  an  incubator  and  have 
been  running  it  at  120  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  for  several  days.  Should  I  drop 
this  temperature?  h.  b.  m. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Pheasant  eggs  require  from  21  to 
24  days  to  hatch.  According  to  the 
best  information  available,  pheasant 
eggs  need  a  temperature  of  102  to  103 
degrees  Fahrenheit  with  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  at  the  top  level  of 
the  eggs.  You  will  not  get  any  chicks 
to  hatch  after  many  hours  at  120  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  You  might  as  well 
clean  out  all  the  eggs  run  at  this  high 
temperature,  and  start  with  fresh  fer¬ 
tile  eggs.  This  temperature  should  be 
maintained  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  the 
eggs  turned  three  or  four  times  daily. 

New  Manager  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Egg  Auction 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Springfield  Coopera¬ 
tive  Egg  Auction  John  B.  Randall,  Jr., 
was  named  manager  to  succeed  his 
father,  John  B.  Randall,  Sr.,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  auction  manager.  The  senior 
Randall,  or  Jack  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends,  has  served  the  auction  as  its 
manager  since  it  was  organized  in  1933. 
He  will  continue  connections  with  the 
association  doing  educational  work  on 
the  members’  farms.  John  Randall,  Jr., 
has  been  active  in  the  management  of 
the  association’s  affairs  since  complet¬ 
ing  college  work  in  the  middle  30’s.  He 
is  well  known  to  the  membership. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  3.20 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Pbultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
.  Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL:  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel;  Audubon  3-7683 


Red  Bird  Chicken  Picker 

It’s  new!  It’s  sensational! 
Picks  8000  feathers  in  15  seconds! 

Price  $149.50 

For  Free  Literature  Write 

RED  BIRD  CO.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  6S,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Peerless  Poultry  Pluckers 

and  HERRICK  SEMI -SCALD  ERS.  For  free  Litera¬ 
ture  Write  or  Phone.  Telephone  Hampton  850. 

Lafayette  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


FREE 


LITERATURE 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

A  DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

E  R  O  I  I  Kerosene 
f.  R  V  1  *“  TORCH 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri- 
culturists  the  world  over. 

600,000  USERS 

_  .  _  —  —  Complete  with  4  gal.  commoted 

Burner  and  Hose  $22  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$27.25.  Spray  attachment  $3.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RN Y,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


CAettf&v  Gwx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D,  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckla. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns  $12.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  3.00 

Rar.&  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  13  00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  II  oo  _  .  . 

fU1JB,T5S,ders  BIood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  ?o%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1946  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa'. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty  nine  years  of  breeding  &  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 

inJe  ™rr“  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write « 
for  FREE  circular. 

,?lSr',J£?L?ccurate’  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

- ■  J£FN!)A7WN  sb  Run  Plts-  Ckls. 
Grade  AA  White  Leghorns.  ..$(  1.00  $22.00  $4.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns -  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.09  STRAIGHT 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  BUN 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers..  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  10C I  add  lc  per  chick— Also  Started  Chicks. 

a,  CHERRT  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


breeders  LEGHORNS  F^V.wDo. 

Also  Hybrids,  Sexing,  Barred  Rocks, 
N.  H.  Reds.  95%  Sex  Guaranteed 


AW 


POULTRY  FARM 
and  HATCHERY 


COCHECTON,  NEW  YORK 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  teit«  for  year*  have  proven 
Cedarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  AU 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  egg« 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 

MAKE  MONEY  BY  MAIL 

Easy  way  to  start  new  or  expand 
present  work;  opportunity  success 
operating  plan,  no  loans  needed, 
sure-fire  profits;  astonishing 
FACTS,  particulars  free.  Howard 
House,  Melrose  76-205,  Mass. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 
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JW$  m  BABYjj!:- 

vitamin  potent 

MINERAL  BALANC^.  , 

COMPfS 


WHOLESOME 


made,  ev, 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

What  is  the  future  of  the  chicken 
business  in  1946?  That  question  was 
asked  me  recently,  and  the  only  reply 
I  could  give  was,  “I  wish  I  knew.” 
Many  of  us  are  at  the  crossroads  today, 
wondering  just  what  that  answer  is. 
However,  it  is  the  American  way  to 
face  facts,  and  then  solve  them.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  has  made 
America  great.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in 
our  lives  have  we  found  it  necessary  to 
measure  inch  by  inch  the  road  ahead 
as  we  must  today  lest  we  take  the 
wrong  turn,  and  fall. 

A  few  days  ago,  two  young  ex- 
service  men  came  into  a  restaurant 
and  sat  down  near  me.  Overjoyed  to 
be  back  home,  they  discussed  their 
plans.  One  of  them  had  decided  to  re¬ 
sume  his  old  position  and  as  he  said, 
“stick  it  out,”  until  he  felt  sure  of  him¬ 
self,  then  he  and  hjs  wife  would  buy 
a  small  farm  in  the  country.  The  other 
had  already  purchased  a  home  in  a 
sparsely  settled  section  that  formerly 
had  been  a  chicken  farm  but  had  been 
abandoned.  His  plan  was  something 
like  this:  he  would  take  over  where 
the  former  owner  left  off;  he  had  al¬ 
ready  classified  the  details  and  he 
thought  that  there  was  little  chance  for 
him  to  fail;  he  would  buy  2,000  straight 
run  day-old-chicks  which  would  give 
him  about  1,000  pullets  to  put  into  the 
laying  house  in  October,  and  from 
these  he  would  clean  up  an  even 
profit  of  two  dollars  each,  or  the 
equivalent  of  two  thousand  dollars; 
he  figured  that  one  half  the  chicks 
would  be  cockerels  which  would  be 
sold  as  broilers  for  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  raising  the  pullets  to  laying 
age;  he  assumed  that  their  personal 
living  expenses  could  not  run  more 
than  half  this  amount,  and  with  the 
cow  and  the  garden,  felt  sure  they 
would  be  on  easy  street. 

Having  purchased  the  farm  on  “time” 
he  had  five  years  to  pay,  but  his 
figures  seemed  to  indicate,  with  reason¬ 
able  certainty,  the  debt  could  be 
cleaned  up  in  three  years  at  most.  He 
had  exactly  $1,500  working  capital  to 
start  with,  and  by  paying  the  interest 
in  advance  he  would  still  have  about 
$1,200  to  plaiy  on.  Neither  he  nor  his 
young  wife  had  ever  lived  in  the 
country,  but  like  so  many  others  their 
dream  of  “back-to-the-land”  was  about 
to  become  a  reality.  From  what  he 
had  read,  he  believed  that  practical 
experience  wasn’t  entirely  necessary, 
because  one  could  learn  the  details  as 
he  went  along.  He  had  the  figures  first 
hand  from  the  books. 

Is  this  an  isolated  case?  Positively 
not.  This  young  man  was  just  one  of 
a  great  many  of  our  returning  boys 
who  look  for  and  see  only  the  straight 
road  ahead.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
all  the  world  than  to  have  a  hojne  in 
the  country  where  we  can  be  free  and 
live  a  life  in  the  open;  but  first  let  us 
make  sure  we  are  not  traveling  a  road 
that  leads  to  a  dead  end,  leaving  us 
with  only  one  alternative,  to  retreat. 
Just  a  year  ago  now,  poultry  of  all 
kinds  sold  at  high  figures.  Almost  any 
price  would  be  freely  paid  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Today,  things  are  reversed, 
and  like  the  old  rooster  on  the  fence, 
we  don’t  know  which  side  to  jump  off 
on.  We  have  been  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  then  produce  some  more. 
The  chickens  were  speeded  up  to  yneet 
the  demand  and  the  demand  was  met. 
Now  we  are  urged  to  produce  not 
more,  but  less. 

I  don’t  want  to  throw  cold  water  on 
this  veteran’s  plans.  Each  of  us  must 
work  out  his  own  destiny.  But  if 
the  old  established  chicken  farms  can 
scarcely  break  even  this  year,  it  is  a 
poor  time  for  a  beginner,  especially 
one  with  no  experience  to  start.  We 
must  face  the  facts  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  The  feed  situation  for  most  of 
us  has  been  discouraging  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  much  improved  for  some 
time  at  least.  Equipment  of  most  all 
kinds  is  hard  to  buy,  land  values  are 
high,  and  people  everywhere  are 
hunting  for  places  to  live.  Old  aban¬ 
doned  farms  where  no  one  has  lived 
for  years  are  being  picked  up  and  re¬ 
modeled.  Young  couples  recently  re¬ 
united  must  have  a  home  somewhere, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  they  feel 
the  time  is  ripe  to  start  a  home  in 
the  country,  which  they  have  long 
planned.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but 
we  must  proceed  cautiously.  I  have 
seen  much  of  this  “back-to-the-land” 
movement  in  my  time  and  in  my  own 
neighborhood.  Some  have  succeeded, 
but  there  have  been  many  failures  be¬ 
cause  of  inexperience,  no  working 
capital,  and  isolation  from  their  former 
way  of  life,  which  eventually  leads  to 
discouragement  and  subsequent  failure. 

Our  young  men  and  women  who  have 
always  lived  in  the  city  may  find  it 
hard  to  readjust  themselves  to  country 
life  and  make  new  friends  and  eventu¬ 
ally  become  natives  of  the  locality.  It 
can  be  done  and  has  been  done,  but 
there  is  something  more  to  it  than 
just  buying  a  farm  and  moving  in.  If 
you  have  sufficient  capital  to  tide  you 
through  the  first  year,  and  have  a 
market  for  what  you  wish  to  produce, 
and  if  you  have  definitely  made  up 
your  mind  to  sacrifice  and  work  hard, 
then  you  have  better  than  an  even 
chance  to  succeed.  But  without  either 
eapital~x>r  experience,  here  is  a  warn¬ 
ing  note:  What  the  future  in  the 
chicken  business  will  bring  to  us,  is 


anybody’s  guess.  Eventually  it  will  be 
ironed  out  as  these  things  always  have 
been  ,but  there  was  never  a  time 
since  time  began,  when  all  the  world 
was  torn  apart  as  it  is  today  and  time 
alone  can  heal  the  wounds.  Until  then, 
let’s  not  rush  blindly  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread. 

To  establish  a  flock  of  laying  pullets 
to  be  housed  in  October,  would  mean  a 
start  of  not  less  than  3,000  chicks  and 
preferably  500  more  added  later. 
Probably  the  sex  ratio  will  run  about 
50-50,  and  the  cockerels  should  sell  for 
a  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
their  own  feed,  but  not  for  the  pullets’ 
feed.  Every  pullet  housed  and  nearing 
laying  maturity  will  cost  not  less 
than  $2.00  if  most  or  all  the  feed  is 
purchased.  We  must  cull  relentlessly 
when  the  pullets  are  sorted  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  range,  and  then  keep 
culling  each  month  all  Winter,  and 
thus  keep  the  non-producers  out  of 
the  feed  troughs. 

It  is  evident  from  present  indications 
that  the  majority  of  baby  chick  flocks 
will  be  started  later  this  year  than 
usual,  because  we  are  doubtful  of  the 
feed  situation.  Many  are  holding  back 
on  this  account  and  it  is  sound  sense, 
even  though  it  will  mean  later  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  Fall  and  early  Winter. 
December  eggs  usually  pay  best,  es¬ 
pecially  in  rural  communities  where 
eggs  are  sold  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Flock  owners  who  can  raise  at  least 
a  part  of  their  feed  are  a  jump  ahead 


of  the  fellow  who  buys  it  all.  A  good 
many  small  farms,  especially  in  the 
northern  sections,  have  been  doing  this 
for  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  have 
found  it  a  big  money  saver;  but  not 
all  have  been  able  to  get  their  land 
plowed  and  cultivated.  There  are  less 
horses  on  the  farms  than  there  were 
a  few  years  ago,  and  this  coupled  with 
a  scarcity  of  both  men  and  machinery, 
makes  a  steeper  grade  than  most  of 
us  are  accustomed  to.  But  it  is  a  safe 
bet  that  you  can  cut  your  expense  and 
increase  your  profits  if  you  can  raise 
part  of  your  grain  feed.  Oats,  corn  and 
buckwheat  are  best  for  this  purpose, 
and  none  of  us  will  go  wrong  this 
year  by  increasing  the  acreage.  Help 
should  be  easier  to  get  this  year  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  fair  supply  of 
seed  grains  available. 

Threshing  is  a  problem  in  some 
sections,  but  the  pullets  themselves 
are  the  best  and  most  efficient  har¬ 
vesters  I  know  of,  and  will  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  the  job.  If  one 
has  sufficient  room,  a  good  plan  is  to 
divide  the  field  planting  at  10-day 
intervals,  which  brings  the  ripening 
date  the  same  distance  apart,  thereby 
furnishing  a  continual  grain  supply 
stretched  out  over  the  whole  of  the 
Fall  season  until  snow  comes.  The 
pullets  will  continue  to  glean  the  fields 
until  forced  inside  by  severe  weather. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  feed  an 
acre  will  produce  when  left  to  the  fowls 
to  d6  the  harvesting,  especially  buck¬ 


wheat.  In  some  sections  buckwheat 
presents  a  problem.  In  Northern  New 
York  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  Japanese  kind  to  fill,  and  a  crop 
here  has  never  been  satisfactory.  But 
the  old  fashioned  “anti-mason,”  or 
“injy,”  buckwheat  fills  readily  and 
never  fails  as  a  sure  cropper  while 
the  “silver  hull”  is  just  about  as  de¬ 
pendable.  Hybrid  corn  is  better  than 
the  purebred  varieties.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  in  the  northern  tier  of  New 
York  counties  where  the  season  is 
short.  Most  of  these  hybrid  types  ripen 
in  from  70  to  80  days  and  therefore 
are  adaptable  to  our  North  country 
where  early  frosts  hit  us.  Urban  and 
Vicland  oats  are  fairly  certain  croppers 
and  yield  heavy  on  good  soil. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  in  the 
chicken  or  turkey  business,  we  had 
better  expand  our  grain  raising  opera¬ 
tions  even  though  it  be  something  new 
to  many  of  us.  Willet  Randall 

New  York 


Jersey  Giant  the  Largest 

Would  you  please  tell  me  the  largest 
breed  of  chickens.  w.  F. 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  Giants  are  the  largest  breed 
of  chickens.  According  to  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,  weights  are  as 
follows:  pullets  eight  lbs.,  cockerels 
11  lbs.,  hens  10  lbs.,  and  cocks  13  lbs. 
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1.  GIVES  WEAK  CHICKS  ANOTHER  CHANCE 


2.  GIVES  STRONG  CHICKS  THE  BEST  START  YET 


When  we  call  Pratts  Chick  Starter  the 
“Double-Duty”  Starter,  that’s  not  just  "a 
name.”  Pratts  actually  does  do  double 
duty.  It’s  the  finest  of  starters  and  a  cor¬ 
rective  feed  as  well.  It  gives  strong  chicks 
the  best  possible  start  in  life.  It  gives  many 
a  weak  sister  another  chance  .  .  .  not  just 
to  live  .  .  .  but  to  grow  into  a  strong, 
heavy-laying  hen. 

Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  is  purposely 
made  so  rich  in  all  the  known  essential 
vitamins,  minerals  and  other  needed  food 
elements,  that  the  first  few  ounces  can 
head  off  rickets,  curled  toes,  hock  disease 
and  other  troubles  that  start  in  eggs  de¬ 
ficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  essential  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals. 

We  don’t  claim  that  Pratts  Double-Duty 
Starter  is  a  "cure-all.”  No  starter  can  stop 


PRATTS 

DOUBLE-DUTY 
CHICK  STARTER 


all  troubles  to  which  baby  chicks  are  sub¬ 
ject.  But  years  of  experience  ...  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  .  .  .  with  millions  of  chicks 
.  .  .  has  proved  that  Pratts  actually  does 
change  many  a  cull  into  a  fine  robust 
chicken  —  and  helps  healthy  chicks  stay 
healthy. 

Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  contains 
nothing  but  the  most  wholesome  baby 
foods  for  infant  chicks.  Quickly  digestible! 
Powerfully  nutritious ! 

This  spring,  feed  Pratts  Double-Duty 
Starter  —  and  see  how  many  good  pullets 
you  house  next  fall.  The  results  will  tell 
you  more  than  any  words  of  ours. 

Talk  to  your  Pratt  dealer  about  Pratts 
Double-Duty  Starter  —  or  send  coupon  for 
our  helpful  chick  booklet  —  "Their  Life 
Is  in  Your  Hands.” 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  Dept.  BC-114 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

Please  send  your  helpful  free  chick 
booklet,  "Their  Life  Is  in  Your  Hands.” 


NAME . I . 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE.. 


308 
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The  "Dangerous  Age" 
of  poultry  adolescence! 


Just  as  with  growing  children, 
growing  chickens  go  through  a 
"dangerous  age.” 

For  sound  growth,  strong  bones 
and  sturdy  bodies,  a  sufficiency  of 
Vitamins  "A”  and  "D”  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  in  "adolescent 
diets.”  Because  Sea  Pep  contains 
a  natural  oil,  it  is  the  ideal  source 


of  these  vital  vitamins. 

We  feel  that  we  can  safely  claim 
that  a  Sardine  Oil  has  dietary  es¬ 
sentials  not  found  in  a  dry  mix. 
In  addition,  it  has  a  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  which  contains  superior 
nutritional  qualities  not  found  in 
most  dry  mixes.  Insist  on  Sea  Pep 
being  used  in  your  poultry  feeds, 


VAN  CAMP  LABORATORIES 

Oivision  of  Von  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.  •  Terminal  Island,  California 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
.  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  set  early  discounts 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


r 

■  R»-r 


TURKEY 

POULTS 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze 


WHITE  HOLLAND 

Early  Developing,  Vigorous  Poults, 
All  Hatched  from  Our  Own  Flocks, 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved. 

Pullorum  Clean 


TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 


■  1  I1TIJ 

Ebb 


Clifton  H.  Timerman 
LA  FARGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER  AND  THE  HOUSE¬ 
WIVES  DEMAND  A  SMALLER  TURKEY 

Full-breasted  —  Short-legged  —  Rugged  Vermont 
Bronze  Poults  from  our  own  U. -S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean  breeding  stock. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACff 

No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 

10  per  cent  deposit  required  with  order. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 
Telephone 

Hubbardton  13-9  Arthur  H.  Schmidt,  Mgr. 


GREAT  LAKES  TURKEY  POULTS 

Special  Low  Prices  Now  in  Effect. 

Immediate  Delivery.  Genuine  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands.  Bred  from  Tube 
Tested  and  carefully  bred  Michigan  Flocks. 
Hatched  and  shipped  with  the  greatest  care. 
Real  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  literature 
and  prices  — 

GREAT  LAKES  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  A- 10,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


[“■"KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS™ 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Holland 
PENNSYLVANIA  FINEST 
Awarded  First  Place  in  1945  F.F.A.  Contest. 
Out  classed  all  other  entries  in  the  State.  Best 
in  livability,  rapid  growth,  weight  for  feed 
consumed  and  profits  per  bird.  There  really  is 
a  difference  in  Poults.  Get  KLINE'S  Poults 
for  most  profits.  Hatches  weekly  now.  Write  a 
card  for  full  details  and  new  low  Poult  prices. 

■S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa» 


Meadowbrook  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  —  White  Hollands  — 
Bourbon  Reds 

Poults  of  the  finest  breeding,  threo  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  strains — 100%  bloodtested  by  tube  method. 
Get  our  low  prices  and  catalog.  Mail  card  NOW. 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  22.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
Domes  Whites  —  Narragansetts 

Poults  weekly  from  bloodtested  stock.  High  livability 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  Circular. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

BUCKS  CO.  SELLERSVILLE.  PENNA. 


GUY’S  U.S.  APPROVED  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Now  supplying  some  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Michigan  and  nearby  states.  Hatched  from  real 
quality  -  supervised  tube  tested.  Michigan  flocks. 
Out  of  State  Orders  shipped  by  Air  Express. 
Poults  exclusively.  Send  for  free  turkey  catalog. 

GUY’S  ALL-TURKEY  HATCHERY 
Box  37,  1050  Parkhurst  Ave.  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  poults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 
It's  free!  WYNGARDEN  FARMS,  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  20, _ _ _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


BEST  QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS.  Day  Old. 

4  and  6  weeks  old.  Bronze  and  White  Hollands. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  W  ASH  IN  GTON  VILLE,  PA. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red.  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders. 

ELSIE  HALLOCK,  WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN. 


EASY  TO  RAISE 

MAMMOTH 

N.  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

Large  broilers,  7  to  8 
pound  hens.  10  pound 
cockerels.  U.S.-N.H.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean. 
Catalogue. 

Bittner’s  Springbrook 
Farm 

Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 


— — BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS  AND  POULTS — — 
March,  April,  May  and  June 
7,500  Breeders.  Our  own  flock.  (Catalog) 
Grismore  Turkey  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 


BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale  each  week  during  the  season.  Ten  cents 
each  off  the  list  for  deposit  with  early  orders. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


Now  Taking  Orders.  Some  open  dates  on  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  Poults  and  Eggs.  Vermont  stock  100%  pullorum 
clean.  Write  for  folder.  White  Hollands  sold  out. 

ROUND  HILL  FARM,  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 


Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


U.  S.  D.  A.  Small  White  Poults.  MEADOWBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Some  of  the  “Little  Things’’ 
That  Build  Poultry  Profits 

Often  it  is  the  little  things  which 
add  to  the  poultryman’s  profit.  That  is 
why  we  try  to  watch  all  the  leaks  and 
to  use  all  the  methods  we  have  learned 
over  the  years  to  save  us  extra  money, 
time  and  labor.  Too  often  all  of  the 
investment  goes  up  in  smoke,  and  I 
mean  that  literally.  Almost  all  poultry 
raisers  know  someone  whose  brooder 
house  has  burned,  and  usually  with  the 
flock  in  the  brooder  house  burned  to 
death.  For  that  reason,  let  us  take  all 
possible  precautions  against  fire.  If 
you  use  an  oil  burning  brooder  stove, 
give  it  daily  attention  and  keep  it 
cleaned.  Stoves  with  thermostatic  con¬ 
trol  are  always  best;  be  sure  the  oil 
stove  is  equipped  with  a  flue  for  the 
escape  of  gases  and  smoke.  This  feature 
al§o  helps  you  to  have  better  venti¬ 
lation  in  the  brooder  house. 

If  you  use  a  coal  burning  brooder 
stove,  make  sure  the  flue  is  equipped 
with  a  damper  for  use  on  windy 
days,  otherwise  your  coal  stove  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  overheat.  To  have  a  proper  draft 
on  a  coal  stove  for  brooder  houses,  the 
flue  extension  above  the  roof  should 
usually  be  about  six  feet.  The  roof  of 
our  brooder  house  is  protected  from 
the  flue  of  the  stove  by  a  metal  collar, 
and  there  is  a  metal  cap  on  top  of  the 
flue  to  prevent  water  from  getting  into 
it  during  a  rainstorm. 

If  you  use  a  brooder  stove  which 
burns  highly  inflammable  fuel,  such 
‘  as  gasoline  or  oil,  you  should  use  a 
litter  which  is  not  apt  to  catclT  fire. 
For  that  reason  we  have  always  liked 
to  use  wire  screen  flooring  especially 
in  our  turkey  house,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  fire  from  that 
angle.  However,  when  this  type  of 
flooring  is  used,  it  does  take  more  fuel 
to  heat  the  brooder  house.  But  we 
think  it  is  worth  the  extra  cost;  we 
also  like  it  because  it  is  more  sanitary, 
is  rat  proof,  and  any  water  or  feed 
that  spills,  drops  through  the  screening. 
When  we  use  a  house  that  is  not 
equipped  with  the  floor  screening  we 
next  prefer  coarse  sand  or  very  fine 
gravel.  Spread  it  over  the  floor  about 
an  inch  or  more  deep;  it  helps  to 
prevent  fire.  Keep  a  close  watch  of  the 
oil  brooder  and  make  sure  that  there 
are  no  leaks  in  the  feed  line.  Too  often 
such  a  drip,  drip,  drip,  makes  a  large, 
wet,  inflammable  spot  that  is  easy  to 
catch  fire,  and  the  brooder  house  and 
contents  gone  before  the  fire  is  dis¬ 
covered.  Observing  all  these  precau¬ 
tions  are  some  of  the  so-called  “little 
things,”  but  they  pay  big  dividends 
against  loss. 

If  you  are  going  to  keep  feeds  and 
tools  in  the  brooder  house,  better 
have  a  section  partitioned  off  for 
them,  where  the  poults  or  chicks  can¬ 
not  get  at  them.  There  is  nothing  that 
little  chickens  or  turkeys  like  better 
than  to  crawl  off  into  the  folds  of  a 
feed  sack,  or  nose  themselves  into  a 
pail,  only  to  be  followed  by  others  and 
have  a  general  smothering  result.  Do 
not  keep  feed  in  a  humid,  warm  atmos¬ 
phere,  because  it  might  develop  mold 
in  the  feed,  particularly  if  some  liquid 
should  happen  to  be  spilled  on  it.  You 
probably  do  not  want  to  put  a  “No 
Visitors”  sign  on  your  brooder  house, 
but  it  is  a  good  idea  just  the  same. 
You  do  not  want  to  throw  away  all 
your  efforts  and  hard  work  toward 
keeping  disease  out  of  your  brooder 
house,  and  then  carry  it  in  on  your  feet 
or  have  someone  else  do  so.  For  that 
reason  we  keep  a  pair  of  disinfected 
rubbers  at  the  door  of  the  brooder  house 
and  slip  into  them  before  going  in. 
This  precaution  should  always  be  ob¬ 
served,  particularly  when  the  same 
person  cares  for  laying  hens,  and  then 
goes  out  on  the  range  to  look  after 
baby  chickens  or  turkeys. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  put  roosts  in  the  turkey  house  when 
the  poults  are  only  10  days  old.  To 
us  it  only  seemed  good  common  sense 
and  here  is  why.  Turkeys  are  curious 
creatures  and  have  to  get  used  to 
every  new  item  in  the  brooder  house. 
All  right,  then  that  gives  them  time 
to  get  used  to  the  roosts.  Pretty  soon, 
they  will  regard  them  with  interest 
and  the  sooner  they  start  to  use  them 
as  roosts  at  night,  the  better.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  piling  up  both  with  turkeys  and 
chickens  is  lessened  a  lot  when  they 
start  to  roost.  We  make  outdoor  roosts 
for  turkeys  by  simply  using  cut  trees 
on  posts  but  we  have  a  top  over  them. 
The  turkeys  like  to  sit  under  them  in 
the  daytime  for  the  shade,  and  they 
are  also  an  extra  protection  from 
storms  and  showers.  If  you  have  no 
other  shade,  then  it  particularly  desir¬ 
able  to  have  some  kind  of  top  on  the 
roosts.  You  will  probably  find  that  in 
good  weather  the  birds  will  sit  on  top 
of  the  roost  roof.  All  well  and  good; 
they  can  get  under  it  if  necessary.  But 
we  do  not  think  you  will  regret  having 
the  covered  roosts;  we  never  have.  It 
is  too  easy  to  lose  young  turkeys  in 
a  violent  rainstorm. 

If  you  use  fences  in  raising  turkeys 
and  chickens  when  they  are  on  range, 
you  will  find  the  galvanized  posts  best, 
if  you  can  get  them.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  you  will  not  have  to  dig  deep 
post  holes.  If  you.  can  get  the  galvan¬ 
ized  posts  with  fixtures  for  fastening 
the  line  wires,  they  are  very  conveni¬ 
ent.  Since  you  will  probably  be  chang¬ 
ing  the  pasture  every  so  often,  these 
will  be  a  lot  easier  to  move  than  any 
other  type.  b.  p. 
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Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


KILLS 
I  Red  Mites 
'Bed  Bugs 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control  *ri 
Coccidiosis. 


Spray  rcoata  and  other  breeding:  places.  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  sprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS — Spray 
thick  mist  orer  birds  in  closed  honse  several 
times  o  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

TOXUE  LABORATORIES.  BOXU,  CHESTERTOWN.  MU.' 


KNAUF&TESCH  CO. 


G  Street  I 


CHILTON.  WISCONSIN 


10  types  choica,  clean  mixtures,  and 
Iodized  Pigeon  Heolth  Grit  •  Ike  best 
•hot  cow  be  produced.  In  writing 
for  free  samples  state  whether  for 
squabs,  fancy,  or  racing  pigeons. 


Eeny,  Meeny,  Miny,  Moe? 
i  No  guessing  with  Mapes  Healthy 
,  Chicks  because  there  are  over  22 
I  years'  experience  in  developing 
r  Mapes  breeding  stock  for  profitable 
and  practical  production.  All  chicks 
are  from  R.O.P.  sired,  U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Passed  breeders.  Your  choice 
_  ,  _  ,  of  New  Harnps,  Barred  Rocks. 

Leghorns,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses, 
i  — 0rder  Your  Chicks  Now—  Write 
[MAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N  Y 


■  Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp- 
shire.  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  6  wks. 

old.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW!! 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel-  11. _  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


|  100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 
-  ,  (Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $2.00 
Utility  Mating  White  Leghorns....  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  A  Wh.  Rox  A  Reds .  13.00  14.00  12  00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa..  R.  I. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM 


Whitman,  Mass. 

Breeders  of  White  Holland  turkeys.  Rosmarshi  strain, 
offers  poults  for  sale,  bred  from  outstanding  stock, 
1,000  breeders  Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean. 

TELEPHONE  WHITMAN  676 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Narragansett  Bourbon  Red. 
Slate — Eggs,  Poults.  C.  Laughman,  Margaretville,  N.Y. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Quality  Plus  Turkey 

POULTS,  PULLORUM  FREE.  Famous  for  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  economical  growth,  flexible  market¬ 
ing  period  and  proven  profit  makers.  Few  open 
dates  available;  order  immediately. 

WARREN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
U.  S.  Route  4s,  Rehoboth,  Mass.  Tel.  38-2 


-CHICKEN. AND  TURKEY  C00PS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY-LIGHT  WEIGHT 
Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlols  or  Less 

CHUCKROYV’S 


BOX  J 15,.  TROY;  NEW  YORK 
Writ-  lor  Diwnptive  Circular  and  Price  list 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Chicks  in  the  Spring 

It’s  chick  time,  folks,  and  in  spite  of 
the  OPA  and  all  the  regulations  that 
endeavor  to  choke  off  production,  new 
flocks  of  layers  must  be  raised.  Maybe 
the  chicken  business  could  stand  a  little 
readjustment,  but  old  timers  know 
from  past  experience  that  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  shift  from  one  thing  to  another 
the  minute  prices  start  to  decline.  In 
my  opinion  the  commercial  utilization 
of  eggs  is  just  beginning.  And  further¬ 
more,  it’s  not  an  easy  task  to  change 
from  eggs  to  milk.  So  I’m  sticking, 
come  what  may. 

We  try  to  get  our  chicks  in  April, 
and  to  be  sure  of  delivery  at  that  time, 
the  order  must  be  placed  months  ahead. 
We  have  lost  hundreds  of  dollars  this 
year  because  we  waited  too  long  last 
season  before  ordering.  As  a  result,  we 
had  to  buy  chicks  from  -a  strange 
hatchery  and  we  didn’t  cash  in  on  our 
investment  as  we  expected  to.  So  this 
year  we  have  our  chicks  ordered  and 
paid  for,  and  are  sure  of  delivery  at 
the  desired  time.  As  most  hatcheries 
notify  their  customers  of  the  exact 
date  of  shipment,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
be  at  the  express  office  on  that  date, 
and  not  only  save  trouble  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  but  receive  the  ship¬ 
ment  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

My  wife  is  a  little  resentful  because 
she  says  I  try  to  take  all  the  glory 
while  she  does  most  of  the  work  with 
the  chicks.  This  I  am  forced  to  admit 
and  therefore  concede  her  first  place 
in  this  article.  My  experience  tells  me 
that  in  order  to  be  successful  at  any 
line  of  work,  one  must  love  it.  In  that 
case  my  wife  must  have  it  bad,  for 
the  results  of  her  work  are  at  times 
astonishing. 

Of  course,  as  with  everything  else, 
one  must  procure  the  best  chicks 
possible.  Bitter  failures  have  taught  us 
the  folly  of  preferring  quantity  to 
quality.  We  used  to  rear  and  feed  from 
1,500  to  2,000  chicks  to  mature  500 
layers.  We  abolished  this  idea  years 
ago.  It  is  more  economical  for  us  to 
buy  pullet  chicks,  and  if  we  can  get 
them  from  a  responsible  source,  the 
margin  which  must  be  considered  is 
negligible.  Unpredictable  losses  may 
occur  from  rodents,  skunks  and  crows. 
Last  Spring  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
get  a  few  hundred  from  one  of  the 
more  conscientious  breeders,  and  our 
losses  were  only  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  during  the  first  three  months. 

Our  pullet  flock  consists  of  one  half 
pullets  and  one  half  yearlings.  It  also 
pays  us  to  select  and  keep  over  some 
of  the  two  year  old  hens.  We  feel  that 
when  a  hen  demonstrates  her  laying 
ability  for  two  seasons,  it  is  a  safer 
gamble  to  keep  her  than  replace  her 
with  a  pullet  of  unknown  origin.  As 
our  present  custom  is  to  buy  only  sexed 
chicks,  we  need  only  six  or  seven 
hundred;  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
them  from  the  desired  source.  At 
present  we  have  three  brooder  houses 
on  range  which  was  seeded  to  alfalfa 
three  years  ago.  Supplementing  these 
is  a  large  Summer  shelter.  We  find 
that  some  chicks  prefer  one  type  while 
others  prefer  the  other;  so  we  have 
both.  The  houses  are  pretty  small,  eight 
by  ten,  but  we  successfully  brood  from 
150  to  200  in  each.  We  favor  the  oil 
brooder  to  the  coal,  because  it  is  less 
muss,  although  the  coal  type  probably 
will  generate  more  heat  when  needed. 

It  is  quite  an  event  for  the  entire 


family  when  the  little  balls  of  fluff 
arrive.  Everyone  is  anxious  to  help. 
When  our  other  two  boys  were  at  home, 
there  would  ensue  quite  an  argument 
as  to  who  would  open  the  boxes  and 
empty  them  into  the  prewarmed  coop. 
It  always  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
little  rascals  can  make  such  a  mess 
in  the  course  of  one  day.  We  supple¬ 
ment  the  paper  hoppers  the  first  day 
with  cup  fla,t§  so  as  to  give  them  all 
an  even  chance.  The  paper  hoppers 
are  very  cheap  and  can  and  should 
be  discarded  after  a  week  or  two.  We 
use  all  mash  the  first  six  weeks  and 
this  works  satisfactorily  for  us.  Of 
late,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  grain 
the  first  few  days,  as  some  authorities 
claim  this  will  eliminate  a  lot  of 
pasting.  I  reiterate  that  if  the  chicks 
come  from  good  stock,  most  any  good 
commercial  chick  mash  will  give  good 
results. 

We  used  to  pipe  our  water  supply 
from  the  house,  which  was  quite  a 
distance  some  years,  according  to 
where  the  brooders  were  located,  but 
the  last  few  years  we  pump  our  supply 
wherever  the  houses  may  be.  I  simply 
drive  a  pipe  down  to  the  water,  which 
in  this  spot  on  my  farm  is  only  six 
feet  underground.  This  is  a  simpler 
method  than  to  assemble  and  take  apart 
several  hundred  feet  of  piping  every 
season.  We  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
take  the  chill  off  the  water  the  first 
few  days. 

Every  poultry  raiser  has  his  own 
pet  ideas  about  rearing  chicks,  so  no 
certain  method  is  guaranteed  as  fool¬ 
proof.  Our  brooders  are  the  square 
type.  So  to  prdvent  corner  crowding, 
we  round  the  corners  with  one-ply 
roofing  and  the  floor  is  covered  with 
the  same  material.  It  is  cheap  and 
also  acts  as  a  repellent  to  the  rodents 
and  parasites.  We  prefer  to  partly  fill 
the  hoppers  several  times  a  day,  than 
to  have  the  chicks  pecking  around  on 
the  floor  or  ground.  The  hoppers  are 
moved  to  fresh  positions  every  few 
days.  We  move  the  brooders  to  new 
positions  also,  which  is  about  once 
a  month.  As  the  chicks  love  fresh 
alfalfa,  we  save  on  mash  by  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  As  for  shade,  I  try  to  have  a 
couple  of  acres  of  corn  planted  right 
next  to  their  range.  No  one  likes  to 
see  his  chickens  roost  in  trees,  but 
barring  owls.  I  think  it  is  a  swell 
way  to  put  vigor  into  them. 

My  wife  persists  in  saying  that  she 
does  all  the  rearing  and  that  I  take 
in  the  money  later  on  when  the  egg 
checks  start  coming  in.  But  I  don’t 
take  her  criticism  too  seriously  be¬ 
cause  I  know  she  loves  it.  The  egg 
market  may  be  very  dejecting  now, 
but  we  love  our  chickens  and  we 
aim  to  stick  to  them.  The  papers  are 
full  of  dire  predictions  as  to  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  poultry  farmer.  The  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  mash  is  steadily 
getting  lower  and  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  scratch.  But  spmehow, 
the  chickens  keep  on  laying.  My  best 
bet  this  season  will  be  to  grow  as  much 
of  my  own  grain  as  possible.  As  the 
market  price  for  live  poultry  is  also 
very  low,  we  are  busy  canning  all  our 
culls  and  non-layers,  and  believe  you 
me,  that  canned  chicken,  although  of 
no  value  at  present,  will  be  appreciated 
within  the  next  12  months,  when 
poultry  meat  will  again  be  scarce. 

S.  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Recognizing  the  need  for  increased 
production  of  more  certified  seed  of 
superior  crop  varieties,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Crop  Improvement  Association 
recently  held  its  first  seed  school  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  with 
about  70  producers  joining  in  a  two- 
day  program  which  was  combined  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  group.  H.  A. 
Snyder,  of  Montoursville,  was  re¬ 
elected  president;  Lee  Poorbaugh, 
York,  vice-president,  and  Willard 
Lambert.  Manheim,  secretary-treasurer. 
Directors  chosen  include  H.  A.  Snyder, 
Lee  Poorbaugh,  Willard  Lambert  and 
Lester  Hug,  of  Landisville,  for  three- 
year  terms:.  Raymond  Arnold,  Milan; 
John  Seigfried,  Allentown;  Joe  Fisher, 
Hollsonple,  and  Edgar  Barnett  of 
Coudersport,  for  two-year  terms; 
Simon  Snyder  of  Ephrata,  Hugh  Fergus 
of  Slippery  Rock,  James  Braun  of 
Mifflinburg,  Everett  Bloss  of  Potter 
County  and  Joseph  Seem,  Zionville,  for 
one-year  terms. 


“Suswyanna”  is  the  name  of  the 
newly  formed  artificial  breeding  serv¬ 
ing  sections  of  Susquehanna,  Wyoming 
and  Lackawanna  Counties.  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  new  group  will  be  located 
at  Harford.  The  Tioga  County  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Co-operative  has  ob¬ 
tained  Aaron  Boise,  formerly  of  Troy, 
to  serve  as  technician  for  the  new 
group,  with  headquarters  at  Wellsboro. 
Officers  are:  Clark  Bowen,  of  Wells- 
boro,  president;  Roy  Whittaker,  of 
Covington,  vice-president;  George 
Butler,  of  Wellsboro,  secretary;  and 
Franklin  Bixby,  of  Mansfield,  treasurer. 
At  its  recent  re-orgapization,  the 
Wayne  County  Artificial  Breeding  Co¬ 
operative  elected  Chester  Richard,  of 
Honesdale,  president;  C.  C.  Dibble,  of 
Storruca,  vice-president;  and  Harry 
Simpson,  Jr.,  Lake  Ariel,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Woodlot  owners  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  Counties,  figuring  that 
120,000  acres  of  the  two  counties  that 
are  in  woodland,  contains  valuable 
white  oak  _and  yellow  poplar,  have 
formed  the  Chester-Delaware  Wood¬ 
land  Cooperative  Association  in  order 
to  encourage  better  care  of  woodlots, 
increase  productivity  and  stimulate 
efficient  cooperative  marketing.  Paul 
Coates  and  Noah  Hershey  of  Parkes- 
burg  and  Howard  Mendenhall,  of 
Manoa,  are  handling  memberships  in 
the  new  co-op.  Plans  include  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  of  a  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  sawmill,  employment  of  a 
forester  and  woods  crew  to  make  im¬ 
provement  cuttings,  and  direct  the 
marketing. 


Planning  a  new,  large,  modern  store, 
the  Lebanon  Valley  Consumers  Co- 
qperative  has  purchased  the  land  and 
is  offering  membership  shares  to  the 
public  to  finance  the  new  structure. 
Rapid  expansion  of  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness  prompted  the  move.  The  store  is 
located  two  miles  west  of  Palmyra 


Construction  of  a  new  warehouse  for 
the  York  County  Farm  Bureau  co¬ 
operative  was  begun  in  February,  when 
inclement  weather  prevented  the  usual 
“ground-breaking”  ceremonies.  The 
new  structure,  in  addition  to  providing 
additional  warehouse  space,  will  have 
milling  facilities  and  a  large  salesroom. 


Centre  County’s  first  cooperative 
warehouse  is  nearing  completion 
just  west  of  State  College,  where  the 
Eastern  States  Cooperative  is  build¬ 
ing  a  modern  concrete  building  with 
railroad  siding,  milling  facilities,  and  a 
special  display  window  facing  the 
highway.  Previous  business  of  the 
Eastern  States  in  that  area  had  been 
handled  on  a  freight  car  delivery 
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A  New  Kind  of  Drinking  Water  Medi¬ 
cine — Easy  to  Use  .  . .  Inexpensive 


Give  your  chicks  a  good  start  for  faster 
growth  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal 
in  the  drinking  water.  This  new  kind  of 
drinking  water  medicine  gives  you  these 
new,  valuable  benefits:  faster  growth ,  earlier 
weight  development ,  quicker  maturity,  earlier 
e&&  production.  It’s  the  drinking  water  medi¬ 
cine  you  ve  always  wanted  for  your  flock. 

In  tests  at  the  Dr.  Salsbury  Research  Farm, 
Ren-O-Sal  treated  chicks  grew  faster,  matured 
quicker,  laid  earlier  than  did  untreated  chicks. 
Actual  poultry  raiser  experience  backs  up 
these  tests.  Here’s  a  typical  letter: 

“My  chickens,  raised  on  Ren-O-Sal,  are  the 
fastest  growing  birds  I  ever  raised." 


in  larger  doses,  it  prevents  the  spread  of 
cecal  (bloody )  coccidiosis  in  chickens.  Last 
year,  thousands  of  flocks  were  saved  big 
losses  through  prompt  treatment  with  Ren- 
O-Sal.  At  the  first  sign  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in 
your  flock,  treat  according  to  directions  on 
the  package. 

Get  the  large  economy  size  package  of  genuine 
Dr.  Salsbury' s  Ren-O-Sal.  Use  it  regularly' 
for  tonic  benefits,  and  for  quick  help  when 
cecal  coccidiosis  strikes. 


uuusuai  ionic  Benefit  of 

Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-O-SAL 

Stimulates  Chick  Growth 


Give  Your  Chicks  A  Good  Start  DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 


Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 

Whenever  your  flock  needs  help  ask  your  dealer  for  "Dr. 
Salsbury']"  poultry  medicines,  fumigants,  disinfectants  or 
vaccines  and  bacterins. 


with  Ren-O-Sal 


Help  your  chicks  grow  faster.  Give  them 
Ren-O-Sal  in  the  drinking  water  right  at  the 
start;  use  it  regularly.  Easy  to  use.  Drop  two 
tablets  in  each  gallon  of  drinking  water, 
mix  thoroughly.  Safe  in  any  waterer — even 
metal. 

Make  sure  your  chicks  get  Ren-O-Sal ‘s 
unusual  tonic  benefits  right  at  the  start. 
Ask  fox  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  at 
hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores,  now. 

Prevents  Spread  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis 

Ren-O-Sal  is  a.  Double-Purpose  drinking  water 
medicine :  acts  as  a  tonic  in  small  doses;given 


CHAMBERUH 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

Order  Your  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  today.  Their  quality  is 
tops.  They’ve  had  to  excel  to 
please  our  hundreds  of  customers. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullormn  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


HEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  EG G  R.O.P.  S/REP 


The  Kind  You  Need  For 
Broilers  or  Layers 

Royal  Mating  Chicks  are  200- 
335  egg  R.O.P.  sired.  Backed 
by  years  of  R.O.P.  Improve¬ 
ment.  Famous  trapnest-pedigree 
strains.  New  Hampshire®. 

Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  White  Rooks.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Leghorns.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Try  Neuhauser  cross¬ 
breds  for  broilers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Free  circular.  Write: 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  inc. 

Bo*  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

I _ >  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Day  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Repro¬ 
duced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex-Link 
(lucks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500  breeders 
pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  delivery  dates. 
Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  Te|.  Wrentham  358 


When  it  comes  to  poul¬ 
try  supplies,  choice  of 
brands,  variety  of  availa¬ 
bility,  Northeastern  has 
the  largest  supply  collected  under  one 
roof.  In  an  emergency,  phone  Ipswich 
46;  ask  for  Bill  Lewis. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 


WM.  M.  LEWIS.  PRES. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


[Fopular  Crosses 

Nedlar  Sex-Linked  and  Barred 
Crosses.  As  notable  for  production 
and  livability  as  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  strain  from  which  they  are 
crossed.  U.  S.  Certified;  U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Catalog. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 

In edlar  Farm,  Box  F,  Peterborough,  N.  H.l 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghorn  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


ALLKIN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U,  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  .  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  egg  production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— Also  sexed,  started. 
46  years  Breeder  guarantee  of  quality. 

Bowden  Wyandotte  Farm,  Box  1 95 A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

- VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS - 

From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  breeders.  Write 

ALSON  VAN  WAGNER,  Box  R,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


vuhui  t  umcKS 

sexed,  lie;  New  Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds.  13c; 
whV*I  Mixed.  12c;  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  20c; 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  .(13c.  Orders  less  than  100 
2,,  k0lR.  p*‘r  «Mck.  Order  Now. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Started  Pllllpfc T  arEa  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
otariea  runeis  weeks  old  35c.  Bioodtested.  Live 

arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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?bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 


BRING  BETTER 

Chicks  improved  with  high 
production  R.O.P.  bloodlines 
make  layers  that  give  you 
high  flock  averages.  Heavy 
layers  cut  your  feed  cost  per 
dozen  eggs — give  you  more 
eggs  with  less  feed.  Every 
Pennsylvania  Farms  breed¬ 
ing  bird  individually  select¬ 
ed,  legbanded,  and  blood- 
tested  by  Pennsylvania  Dept, 
of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 

In  the  last  three  years  we  spent  $25,045.40  for  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  R.O.P.  dams  and  hatching  eggs  from 

CUSTOMER  SURVEY  PROVES  BREEDING  VALUE  R.O.P.  matings.  Here  are  the  dams'  records  behind 


This  year  we  made  a  survey  of  a  number  of  our  regular 
picked  at  random,  to  see  how  our  breeding  program 
actually  worked  out  in  the  average  laying  house.  All 
the  details  are  given  in  our  new 
catalog,  beginning  on  page  8.  Be 
sure  to  see  it.  You’ll  find 
kit  interesting. 

Largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


(oz.  per  doz.) 

(lbs.) 

200 

to 

346 

25.57 

4.65 

200 

to 

302 

26.03 

6.40 

201 

to 

313 

26.31 

6.44 

200 

to 

303 

25.29 

6.52 

200 

to 

294 

26.09 

6.19 

this  year’s  breeding  sires  for  our  "Master-Mated” 
matings: 

Eggs  Laid  Average  Average 
In  Year  Egg  Weight  Body  Weight 


White  Leghorns 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  And  Cockerels  .  . . 
Three  Superior  Crossbreds  LAkedP'eRggC  cross5)**’ 

ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  broiler  cross). 
MINORCA-LEGHORNS  (white  egg  cross). 

Epee  C ATAI  ftC*  Drop  us  a  card  today  for  your 
■  KEt  WAIMLUU  copy.  Contains  facts  on  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more  eggs  and  meat  from  every 
bag  of  feed  — and  cuts  your  costs. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


smrirwENE  chicks 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  2-to- 

6-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today! 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


xssnnis 

HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
\  YEAR  AROUND 
V V.  S.  New  Jmer  APPROVED 
1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small 
or  too  large. 


itmm  Our  quarter-century  breeding  program  has  made  Wene  Chicks  a  byword  for  EXTRA 
wkiic  PROFITS  among  commercial  poultrymen,  as  well  as  the  East’s  farm  housewives. 
TODAY!  Get  our  big  color  book  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.D-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Double  Yolk  Eggs  Wanted 

Do  you  know  of  anyone  that  special¬ 
izes  in  raising  hens  that  lay  the  big 
double  yolk  eggs?  I  would  like  to  order 
a  few  dozen  baby  chicks  from  a  strain 
that  has  been  bred  to  this  laying  of 
large  eggs.  h.  c.  h. 

Massachusetts 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  tried 
to  develop  a  strain  of  birds  that  lays  a 
large  percentage  of  double  yolk  eggs. 
However,  many  breeders  have  found 
that  where  they  have  developed  a 
strain  of  birds  that  lays  a  large  egg, 
they  get  many  double-yolkers.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  to  some  of  the 
breeders  advertising  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  ask  about  the  per¬ 
cent  of  double  yolked  eggs  they  secure 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  New 
Hampshire  Egg  Cooperative  at  Derry, 
New  Hampshire,  sells  these  large  eggs 
at  a  premium  in  normal  times. 

Crooked  Breastbones 

A  few  of  my  pullets  have  bent 
breastbones,  but  otherwise  they  are 
healthy  and  look  well  in  every  way. 
Will  this  condition  interfere  with  their 
ability  to  lay?  R.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

Crooked  breastbones  will  have  no 
effect  on  egg  production.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  due  either  to  inheritance  of 
a  tendency  for  weak  breastbones  or  a 
slight  deficiency  of  minerals  or  vita¬ 
min  D,  or  improper  roosts.  A  roost 
that  has  a  sharp  edge  may  result  in 
the  development  of  bent  breastbones. 
This  can  be  corrected  by  checking  on 
the  roosts.  Sometimes  the  edge  can  be 
planed  off  and  future  trouble  prevented. 

If  a  ration  is  deficient  in  minerals  or 
vitamin  D,  this  may  result  in  crooked 
breastbones.  However,  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  some  individual  birds  are  not  able 
to  properly  utilize  these  materials  even 
when  a  ration  is  correct. 


BIG 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |T  PAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  ,  .  *  *  *  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder  /ind  It  pay™  ta 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  Leghorn*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Zeeland  Hatchery  Turkey  Poults 
>'  are  guaranteed!  This  year  don’t 
buy  just  poults — buy  poults  that  are 
guaranteed  —  our  big  turkey  catalog 
gives  you  the  details  on  our  new 
livability  guarantee  which  takes  all 
the  gamble  out  of  poult  buying. 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasted  Bronze;  Dome’s 
and  Small  Type  White  Hollands;  Bourbon  Reds; 
Black  Spanish;  Zeeland  Bronze  X  Black  Hybrids 

I’oults  are  available  for  prompt  shipment.  Write  today — tell  us  the 
number,  breed  and  the  shipping  date  you  want  if  possible — this  -will 
help  us  answer  your  inquiry  and  give  you  better  service. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


COLON  IAL 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  4  .  -  .  * 

Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money?  I  PP.— ,, 
Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  150,000 

Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  18  years  (dam’s  _ 

R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Official  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  Pens — FIVE  U.S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in  Five 
Breeds  added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial’s  Best  Egg  G  rade 
Chicks  are  50%  (some  nearly  100%)  blood  out  of  R.O.P.  Hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
LOW  $4  located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 

▼  I  varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  HYBRIDS  also. 

***  I  ■*;»  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or  card 
today  for  2  BIG  FREE  CHICK  BOOKS. 


Sex-Guaranteed 

PULLETS 


■SIS  books 


TWO  BIG 


Book  No.  1 ;  New  farm-tested  poultry  book; 
latest  discoveries  reported  by  20  farm 
college  experts.  Book  No.  2:  Colonial's 
Chick  Catalog  with  pictures  in  natural  col¬ 
ors,  33  poult ry-raising  articles.  Both  Free! 


COLONIAL  POULTRY.  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


Tattooing  Chickens 

Could  I  tattoo  chicks  when  they  get 
two  or  three  weeks  old;  or  when  is 
it  done?  Just  how  do  I  go  about  getting 
the  articles  to  do  the  tattooing  with? 
I  have  never  seen  it  done.  mrs.  l.  h.  d. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Chickens  are  usually  tattooed  at 
about  10  to  12  weeks  of  age,  when  they 
are  placed  on  range.  You  need  a  special 
pair  of  tattooing  pliers  with  your  own 
special  number  on  it.  The  process  con¬ 
sists  of  removing  a  few  feathers  on  the 
under  side  of  the  wing,  and  while  one 
person  holds  the  chicken,  another  im¬ 
prints  the  tattoo  on  the  wing.  Next, 
special  tattooing  ink  is  patted  into  the 
imprint  of  the  number  on  the  skin. 
Your  finger  is  the  best  tool  to  use  to 
put  in  the  ink.  You  can  read  the  num¬ 
ber  at  once,  and  it  will  stay  there  as 
long  as  the  chicken. 

Hens  Have  Green  Shanks 

For  years  I  have  raised  chickens 
but  never  until  this  year  have  I  had 
the  experience  of  having  two  Rhode 
Island  Red  hens  with  legs  and  feet 
as  green  as  grass.  They  have  been  that 
way  since  the  day  they  hatched.  What 
is  the  explanation  for  this?  I  might 
state  that  they  they  are  normal  in 
every  other  way  and  as  healthy  as 
can  be.  s.  p.  m. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Green  shanks  are  not  uncommon  in 
such  breeds  as  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Jersey  Giants. 
However,  they  are  less  common  in 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  do  occasionally 
occur.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  inheri¬ 
tance  of  shank  color,  and  an  outcrop¬ 
ping  of  blood  used  way  back  in  the 
development  of  these  breeds. 

Case  of  Coryza  and  Roup 

My  chickens  are  getting  blind  and 
their  heads  are  swollen;  some  are  al¬ 
ways  keeping  their  mouths  open  and 
breathing  hard  or  choking  every  time 
they  breathe  or  cou^h.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  kind  of  medicine  I 
can  give  them?  A.  A. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  birds  probably  have  coryza  and 
their  swollen  heads  indicate  a  second¬ 
ary  condition  called  old-fashioned 
roup.  Coryza  is  infectious  and  spreads 
from  bird  to  bird.  Rhode  Island  State 
College  has  recommended  the  use  of 
sulfathiazole  fed  in  the  mash  at  one- 
half  per  cent  for  7-10  days.  Separate 
the  sick  chickens,  and  put  them  in  a 
separate  poultry  house. 

How  Many  Ducks  to  a 
Drake? 

Please  let  me  know  through  your 
paper  how  many  ducks  to  a  drake 
for  mating.  c.  e.  h. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

You  can  mate  from  five  to  10  ducks 
to  a  drake  in  flock  matings.  If  you 
have  a  small  flock  with  one  drake,  it 
might  be  preferable  to  mate  not  over 
five  or  six  females  to  this  one  male. 


April  6,  1940 

Carbola-ddt 

INSECT-KILLING  AND  GERM-KILLING 
WHITE  PAINT 

KILLS  FLIES  AND  GERMS  IN  BARNS 

In  Carbola-DDT  (2%  DDT)  you  have  a  guar¬ 
anteed  residual  FLY  KILLER  that  remains  active 
for  months  when  applied  as  a  paint  in  cow  barns. 
In  addition,  you  get  the  germ-killing  disinfec¬ 
tion  which  prevents  Bangs  disease,  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases.  Dries  white;  meets  Board  of 
Health  requirements.  One  or  two  paintings  a 
year.  Costs  approximately  3  cents  to  treat  23 
square  feet.  More  expensive  DDT  not  necessary 
to  kill  flies— 2%  in  Carbola-DDT  does  it. 

DON’T  LET  THOSE  CHICKS  DIE! 

Paint  and  disinfect  your  poultry  houses  before 
you  put  in  chicks,  using  the  old  reliable  Carbola 
which  destroys,  on  contact,  disease  germs,  such 
as  diphtheria,  roup,  cholera,  that  take  so  many 
birds  in  untreated  brooders  and  poultry  houses. 
Simply  mix  Carbola-DDT  in  water  and  brush 
or  spray  on  walls  or  other  surfaces.  Dust  floors, 
dropping  boards,  nests  with  dry  powder  to  kill 
germs  and  to  keep  down  ammonia.  Rub  powder 
into  feathers  to  destroy  lice.  Used  by  agricultural 
colleges,  hatcheries  and  thousands  of  farmers. 
Ask  dealer  for  economical  50-lb.  bag 

l  lb.  231,  5  lb.  80*.  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  lb.  $3.00* 
501b.  $5.50 

Write  for  handy  egg  record  chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
Established  1916 

Natural  Bridge  101  N.  Y« 


SIRED  BY  DAD 

'o  males  from  *»«w.r . 

PEDIGREED  FLOCKS 

We  invite  you  to  get  our  Free 
Poultry  Book.  Compare  our  Pricea 
and  Quality  with  others  and  see 
for  yourself  why  over  300,000 
poultrymen  have  preferred  Sleb's 
Chicks.  Our  Egg  Master  Chicks 
have  no  superior  for  profits, 
regardless  of  price.  They  come 
from  200,000  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers  and  are  priced  amazingly  low. 

If  you  want  Egg  Laying  Contest 
Winner  and  Show  Birds,  you'll  be 
proud  to  own  a  beautiful  flock  of 
these  Big  Profit  Chicks.  Backed 
by  36  years  Breeding  and  our 
■R.O.P.  Program.!  — — 


Pullets-Males-Hybrids 


BROILERS  *29=? 


■FREE 


VALUABLE 
Chick  Book 

Gives  Best  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Feeding, 
Management,  San¬ 
itation,  etc.  Send 
Postcard  today. 
We’ll  mail  the 
book  and  bargain 
prices  at  once.  £ 


(HlfM^Sfiy 


IIEB'f  HATCHERY 
Lincoln.  III. 


SIEB'S  HATCHERY  •  Box  424  •  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


€L€CTR»CALLV  HATCH  €D 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 

Catalog.  100%  live  delivery.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

We  Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Sp.  Mating  Hanson  W.  Leg . 

Large  Engl.  VVh.  Leg. . . . 

Bar.  &  Wh.  &  R.  X.  Rods . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special .... 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

H.  Mixed  no  Sex  Guar.  $9.-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing  Guaranteed.  95%  Accuracy. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

$12.00 

$22.00 

$2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

2.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

14.00 

20.00 

10.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  TJnsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $  9.50  $20.00  $2.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  11.00  17.00  8.00 

Rock-Red,  Sex-linked . .  11.00  17.00  8.00 

N.H.  Reds  &  Rock-Red  Cross.  AAA  14.00  20.00  8.00 

4  week  old  New  Hampshhire  Reds,  Straight  Run, 
AAA  grade  $30-100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $10.00-100. 
95%  Guarantee  on  Sexed  Pullets. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  R  -  HUMMELS  WHARF,  PENNA. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  tk  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.... $  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rooks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Park's  Strain  Bar.  Bocks .  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp'l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH'S 


CHIX 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  100  100 

Ail  Breeders  Blood  Tested  T'nsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg . $11.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00  17.00  13.00 

W.  Wy.,  N.H.  Reds.  Rock-Red  Cr.  13.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  12.00  16.00  12.00 

From  healthy  free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pits.  95%  guar. 

Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  Free  Circular. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs  Pa. 


Sluck’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Typo  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  14.00  1  8.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Eiec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JUNIATA 

ctinx  LEGHORNS  c> 

COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100. 

Our  31st  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS. 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

Beautiful  Mammoth  Minorca* 

Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snow 
white  eggs  and  delicious  meat.  Free  colored  literature. 

CHARLES  PAPE  -  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 
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B.W.D.  in  my  family!  I  come 
from  blood-tested  breeders.  A 
mighty  important  reason  why  we 
Kerr  Chicks  live,  grow  and  produce 
— to  step  up  your  poultry  profits.” 

Every  breeder  that  supplies  eggs 
for  the  big  Kerr  incubators  is  blood- 
tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  (pul- 
lorum)  by  slow  tube  agglutination 
method.  This  means  120,000  care¬ 
ful  tests  every  year.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  38  years  of  fair 
dealings  assure  your  satisfaction. 

Order  your  chicks 
early  for  special  advance 
order  discount.  Write  or 
call  for  price  list  and 
free,  helpful  Poultry 
Raisers’  Guide. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dun- 
more.  (Dept.  IP.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  i. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Rocks  are  ideal.  Low  in 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Muss.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 


Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality — bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  folder. 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


WHITI4t0CK 

■  BABYHe  AA  PER 

■  CHICKS  JLO.UU  100 


16.00 


I 


HATCHING  EGGS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs, 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
fiRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

-  DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


PARKS 


BARRED 
ROCKS  . 

A 


Sh 


WORLDS 
OLDEST  A 
STRAIN 


u.a. 

R.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
beet  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird  —  High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Rocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder. 


WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


BBlimcmNER'S  CMCHS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  . . .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexing 
guaranteed  05%.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  4-H  Club  members  ob¬ 
served  National  4-H  Club  week  early 
last  month  as  a  means  of  interesting 
more  boys  and  girls  in  farm  and  home 
4-H  Club  programs.  In  Sussex  County, 
4-H  Club  members  held  a  rally  at 
Sparta  when  the  history  of  the  club 
program  in  the  county  was  traced  and 
plans  for  the  coming  Spring  and 
Summer  seasons  announced.  At  Flem- 
ington,  more  than  200  4-H  dairy  en¬ 
thusiasts  from  Hunterdon,  Somerset 
and  Warren  Counties  attended  the  tri¬ 
county  4-H  dairy  meeting  where  the 
contributions  that  4-H  Club  members 
might  make  to  the  needs  of  the  postwar 
world  and  its  changing  conditions  were 
discussed.  Atlantic  County  4-H’ers  held 
a  series  of  parents  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  week  at  which  interested 
friends,  neighbors  and  parents  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  4-H 
program  in  action  and  to  discuss  it  with 
club  agents  and  volunteer  club  leaders, 
as  well  as  with  the  young  people  them¬ 
selves.  Window  displays  illustrating 
certain  types  of  club  projects  were 
set  up  by  4-H  Clubbers  in  several 
communities  in  Middlesex  County  and 
ribbons  were  awarded  to  the  clubs 
with  the  most  outstanding  exhibits.  In 
Mercer  Couny,  4-H  officers  and  leaders 
held  a  convention  at  the  State  Teachers 
College  on  the  theme  of  “Building 
Four-Square  Leadership”  as  one  of 
the  highlights  of  that  county’s  ob¬ 
servance  of  National  4-H  Club  Week. 


The  young  men  on  farms  take  to 
farm  machinery  like  ducks  to  water, 
they  are  finding  in  Hunterdon  County, 
and  to  develop  this  interest  along 
sound  lines  the  County  4-H  Club  Council 
and  the  Extension  Service  sponsored  a 
county-wide  tour  for  these  young  farm¬ 
ers  to  study  farm  shops  and  the  use 
being  made  of  them.  The  tour  which 
was  held  on  March  5th,  included  stops 
at  the  shops  of  Fred  E.  Van  Doren  and 
Sons,  of  Ringoes,  and  Rudy  Burkhalter, 
of  Ringoes,  Percy  Hardenburg  and  Sons 
of  Centerville,  and  Louis  Salter  and 
Son  of  Fairmount.  On  the  first  three 
stops,  the  shops  are  a  part  of  a  ma¬ 
chinery  storage.  The  visitors  learned 
how  shops  should  be  outfitted  to  make 
the  farm  machinery  repair  job  com¬ 
fortable  and  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
use  being  made  of  welding  equipment 
was  illustrated  at  some  of  the  stops. 
Extension  engineer  W.  C.  Krueger  and 
representatives  of  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  accompanied  the  tour.  These  folks 
pointed  out  the  need  of  constant  at¬ 
tention  to  keep  equipment  rolling  on 
the  present-day  mechanized  farms 
where  labor-saving  equipment  is 
essential. 


Ladino  clover  is  becoming  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  dairymen  as  a  pasture  crop. 
Theodore  Dilts  of  Three  Bridges  makes 
a  practice  of  sowing  a  pound  bf  it  per 
acre  with  timothy,  red  clover  and  alsike 
on  Fall  sown  wheat  and  finds  that  it 
makes  an  excelent  pasture  field  follow¬ 
ing  mowing.  He  had  a  three-year-old 
stand  last  Summer  which  carried  46 
head  of  heifers  and  cows  on  17  acres 
throughout  the  season.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  good  pasture  growing  year  but 
Mr.  Dilts  found  that  it  provided  far 
more  grazing  than  the  old  timothy,  red 
clover,  alsike  clover  sod  which  he  had 
formerly  used.  It  provided  early  past¬ 
ure  and  continued  throughout  the 
season..  The  herd  was  taken  off  as  soon 
as  the  pasture  was  eaten  down,  mowed 
to  get  rid  of  weed  growth  and  after  a 
few  days  of  rest  there  was  sufficient 
renewal  growth  to  turn  the  herd  on 
again.  This  dairyman  makes  a  practice 
of  manuring  his  pasture  land  during 
the  early  Winter.  He  finds  that  Ladino 
clover,  if  properly  managed,  thickens 
up  with  age. 


Some  of  the  new  strains  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  crops  are  rapidly  gaining 
popularity.  Cumberland  red  clover,  for 
instance,  has  proven  its  worth  in  the 
hay  growing  sections  of  the  State  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  limited  supply 
of  seed  has  been  picked  up  long  be¬ 
fore  planting  time.  Now,  everyone  is 
talking  about  Vicland  oats.  This  new, 
short,  stiff-strawed,  early  maturing  va¬ 
riety  proved  in  former  tests  over  a 
five-year  period  in  Hunterdon  County 
to  increase  the  yield  over  the  old  re¬ 
liable  Swedish  Select  by  25  per  cent. 
Swedish  gave  a  five-year  average  of  36.6 
bushels  and  the  new  Vicland  45.6 
bushels  on  the  same  farms  during  the 
period.  Those  who  have  tried  it  find 
also  that  it  makes  an  excellent  nurse 
crop  since  it  comes  off  early,  is  short 
strawed  and  resistant  to  lodging. 


According  to  a  recent  official  report, 
cows  in  New  Jersey  are  averaging 
$225,  ten  dollars  per  head  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  $92  higher  than  the 
10-year  average  price  1935-1944.  At 
the  market  price  for  milk,  New  Jersey 
dairymen  need  to  sell  2,555  quarts,  or 
5,500  pounds,  to  pay  for  a  cow;  a  year 
ago  it  required  5,300  pounds.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  of  milk  in  New  Jersey  with¬ 
out  the  federal  subsidy  during  January 
was  $4.10  per  cwt.,  six  cents  higher 
than  the  January  1945  price.  In  addition 
to  the  rise  in  price  of  cows,  mounting 
costs  for  feed  and  labor  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  increased  cost  of  producing 
dairy  products  faced  by  the  average 
farmer.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Amongst  America’s  Production  Fowls  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  is  the  popular  production  breed  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  the  Warren  Red  Strain 
has  established  foundation  flocks  in  many  States. 
Provinces,  and  territories  on  this  Continent. 
Warren  Reds  participate  in  a  majority  of  the 
leading  laying  contests,  and  their  championship 
and  high-production  records  are  well  known.  On 
the  home  farm,  the  thousands  of  birds  in  the 
breeding  and  laying  pens  are  setting  their  own 
records,  frequently  surpassing  those  of  the  public 
contests — for  all  of  them  are  of  precisely  the 
same  blood  and  breeding.  Warren  Red  Hens  lay, 
abundantly,  at  all  seasons,  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  they  will  do  the  same  in  any  well  regulated 
laying  house,  on  this  continent,  or  any  other 
continent. 

CONTESTS  OF  1945-‘46 

Hunterdon,  N.  J.  —  Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds 
Georgia  National  —  2nd  High  Hen,  All  Breeds 
Pennsylvania  —  3rd  High  Pen,  All  Breeds 
Western  New  York  —  3rd  Red  Pen 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
17  Years  without  a  Reactor 


from  240-341-Egg  dams.  '  '  ' 

Rock-Reds  (Barred)  Sired  by  Barred  Bock  Males 
from  Leading  R.O.P.  Strain. 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write^for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J  •  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


rtVP  Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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FOR  BEST  PROFITS 

Choose  the  strain  that  has  proven  so  popular  and 
so  profitable  to  hundreds  of  pcultrymen.  River¬ 
side  Chicks  are  great  for  Eggs  or  Meat.  21 
years  breeding  has  produced  this  strain  that 
leads  in  7  PROFIT  FACTORS. 

Order  Early  —  demand  limits  supply  available. 
All  chicks  from  our  14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean  and  Approved  Breeders  on  our" 
own  four  farms  Chicks  Sexed  or  Straight-Run 
New  Riverside  catalog  tells  all  about  them. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Write  today. 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


(Tradt-tiame  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat 


N.  Hampshires — Barred  Rocks 

World-Famed  Foundation  Stock,  in 

Breeding  and  Production  on  Both 
Continents  and  Many  Countries 
across  the  Seas.  SPIZZERINKTUM  is  the 
recognized  STERLING  Brand  of  Supreme 
.  for  Heaviest  Fancy  Egg  Production, 
ear- ’Round  Supply  of  Big  Bodied,  Soft- 
Meated  Table  Birds. 

U.S.  -  N.H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


Mfll 

II  ’Q  NEW  1 

JYIUI 

JL  0  HAMPSHIRES^ 

Product  of  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler  — - 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  fo 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


gr<?$horns 


Good  hatches  of  vigorous,  healthy 
THE  BEST  GllOUTEN’S  Leghorn  Chicks,  which 
CHICKS  AT  develop  into  sturdy  producers  of  Large 
DCAcnuARit  White  Esss.  have  been  the  choice  for 
KtHoURABLt  many  commercial  flocks.  Chicks  from 
PRICES  our  own  5.200  select  breeders  will 
p— prove  profitable  for  you. 

Q  Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


V  W  Y  AA  IT  u  9  C?  Quality  chicks  will  make  money 
miilVIIjn  J  for  you.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Robert  C.  Kilmer,  312  Pleasant  Ave.,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 


The  above  heading,  in  beautiful  natural  colors, 
forms  the  front  cover  of  our  1946  catalog.  It 
covers  f!i  word  and  picture  the  remarkable  breed¬ 
ing  that  has  produced  these  truly  "distinctive” 
chicks.  By  all  means  you  should  send  for  a  copy 
of  this  catalog.  Because  "WOOLTOP  FARM” 
REDS  are  really  an  achievement  in  breeding — 
the  successful  combination  of  finest  meat  qualities 
of  our  Production  Bred  New  Hampshires  with 
the  EGG  LAYING  qualities  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
ALL  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM  EGGS 
PRODUCED  RIGHT  HERE 
Ours  is  strictly  a  private  flock — one  breed,  one 
farm,  one  supervision.  EVERY  Breeder  is 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Every  chick  and 
every  hatching  egg  we  sell,  represents 

The  Cream  of  18,000  Breeders 

Remember,  you  can  get  our  "distinctive”  Quality 
Reds  ONLY  from  WOOLTOP  Farm! 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  TOP  QUALITY  ROCK- 
HAMP  CROSS  CHICKS 

Write  today  for  the  full  story  in  our  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

EAST  PEPPERELL  7,  MASS. 


i-iicoe  l  u i  c K  ; 

have  made 
money  for  thousands  o 
poultrymen.  They  are  bum 
to  produce.  Free  catalog 
shows  how  these  chicles  wit 
help  you  to  succeed.  R.O.P 
?ir?£„iSlode  !sland  Reds  25( 
»_  „  t°  330  Egg  Foundation.  Alsc 

m  e  .Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Mass. 

S-)  Pullorum  Clean.  All  Chicks 
Hatched  under  Stenlamps. 


JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistant  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
(four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  R.  0,  P,—  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding 
that  qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1845.  Will  prove 
profitable  for  commercial  production 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement. 

Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.D.  Box  101  - F.  Watertown,  Conn. 


N.  Y.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
R,  O.  P.  LEGHORNS 
LARGE  TYPE  PEDIGREE  R.  0.  P.  CHICKS, 
EGGS,  AND  BREEDING  STOCK 

You  take  no  chances  when  introducing  this  stock 
into  your  breeding  program.  We  have  tested  annu¬ 
ally  for  pullorum  since  1932  without  ever  finding 
a  reactor. 

Write  for  Circular 

KREHER’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  ond  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  A  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  breeding— buy  Hubbard’s  balanced - 
bred  New  Hampshires,  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities— outstand^ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  production  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- breds  for  heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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98% 

Livability 

Guaranteed 

First  4  Weeks 
on  Champion, 
Grade-A  & 
Grade-B 
CHICKS 


All  Breeders  STATE  Tested 
R.  I.  REDS,  Original  strain,  official  records  up  to  334  eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  220  to  240-egg  records;  large 

body  size. 

NEW  H  AMP  SHIRE  S  AND  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  AND  LATEST  PRICES 

REDBIRD  FARM,  R-7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HATCHERY  FOR  SALE 

On  account  of  ill  health,  will  sell  my  well  known 
hatchery.  About  70,000  egg  capacity,  including  a 
52,000  steel  tray  Smith,  long  brooder  houses,  large 
duck  pond,  good  turkey  platforms. 

E.  F.  GURLT 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  THERESA,  NEWYORK 


CANADIAN  HEMLOCK 

and  other  Seedling  trees.  We 
grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  INDIANA,  PENNA. 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  New  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers.  Highest  cash 
prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  COMPANY, 
160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


DR.  LEGEAR  MEDICINE  COMPANY 

Re-Aligning  Territories: 
Offers  Attractive  Sales  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Capable  Sales 
Representatives 

We  need  a  few  more  capable  sales  representatives 
for  Dr.  LeGear’s  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Pre¬ 
scriptions.  Permanent  connection  at  big  pay  if 
you  qualify.  Guaranteed  weekly  salary,  plus 
liberal  monthly  bonus.  You’re  backed  with  the 
most  powerful  radio  advertising  and  comprehensive 
sales  aids  in  the  industry.  New  England  and 
New  York  open  now  — •  others  soon. 

Write  Fully,  Enclosing  Photograph 

Address:  Director  of  Sales  and  Advertising. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Company 

ST.  LOUIS  16.  MISSOURI 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Fro* 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Iiive  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Int. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Prompt 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  In*.,  300  Groenwith  St.,  New  York 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  —  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns,  $13.00  per  100.  New  England 
N  H.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100.  All  from  State  tube 
tested  breeders.  AH  postpaid.  Hatching  weekly. 
Order  Now.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY 
Telephone  140  -  Denton,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE:  DOMES  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

and  good  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  IT.  S.  approved 
tube  tested  pullorum  clean  stock.  Hatches  weekly 
beginning  April  1st  at  $85.00  per  hundred. 
FRANK  C.  SMITH,  Route  No.  I,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Or  Telephone  Manchester  7733. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs.  45  cents  each. 
Delivered.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Hatching  eggs.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50, 
thirty  $8.00,  fifty  $12.50,  $24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


- MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS - 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  FOR  DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS 

SWIFT  STREAM  FARMS,  Moriches,  Long  Island 


TOULOUSE  GANDER,  BRONZE  GABLERS 
$10.00  each.  Geese  Eggs,  $1.10. 

AUGUST  ALTMAN,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.-  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  'Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


r  TURKEY  POULTS WKB 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 
IROAD  BREASTED  “BRONZE” 

I  in  New  Exclusive  Turkey  MachinesH 
Thousands  Weekly 

QUALITY  TESTED  CHICKS 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  W.  Leg . $12.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

DUCKS-Sta  rted  Chicks 

FREE  CATALOG.  PHONE  116 

I  BECK’S  HATCHERIES! 
BH  Mt.  Airy,  Md.  HH 


YOU  NEED  BETTER  THAN  AVERAGE 
PRODUCTION  FOR  PROFITS  TODAY! 


and  Parmenter  Reds  give  you  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Don't  try  to  feed  profitable  egg 
production  into  your  chicks — buy  those  that  have 
it  bred  in — Parmenter's  Proven  Egg  Producers. 

Order  Today. 


E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


ROTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

LIVE,  LAY  AND  PAY 

Nine  Standard  breeds.  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Special  price  on  Leghorns  and  heavy  Cockerels.  All 
breeders  culled  and  blood-tested. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Raymond  S.  Rotz 

Box  3-N,  Fort  Loudon,  Pa.  Ph.  St.  Thomas  I37R23 


Ewing’s  Chick  Bargains 

White  &  Black  Giants . . . $12.95 — 100 

Light  Brahmas . $15.00 — 100 

N.  H.  Reds;  White  &  Barred  Rocks . $11.95 — 100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid  &  Austra  Whites. . $14.00 — 100 

Assorted  Breeds . . . $  9.95 _ 100 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  ’  guaranteed 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


CHICKS  THATSATISFY 


Reds,  Rocks,  Barred  Cross,  Sex  link,  pullets,  cockerels 

NEWTON'S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  313 


FOR  rent  or  on  shares,  farm,  140  acres,  tillable 
pastures,  new  barn,  power,  machinery,  2%  miles 
Bloomingburg,  Orange  County.  State  references.  BOX 
3298,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ASCUTNEY  view,  antique  Cape  Codder,  original  fire¬ 

places.  carved  parlor,  old  pine  walls,  ceilings, 
paneling.  Modern  improvements.  6  rooms.  75  acres, 
diversified.  Springs.  Stone  terraces.  Sheds,  Hewn- 
framed  barn.  All-year  road,  2  miles  village.  BOX 
3295,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED  on  well  travelled  road,  radius  125  miles 
New  York  City  about  5  acres  with  house  suitable 
tourist,  bathing;  possibility  not  over  $5,000.  BOX 
3292,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  small  farm,  good  small 
house,  buildings,  electricity,  water,  good  location ; 
must  be  reasonable;  within  75  miles  to  New  York 
City.  BOX  3293,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Bent  or  purchase  privileges  for  poultry-hog 
raising,  few  acres,  year  or  more.  Owner  may  still 
carry  on.  No  war  inflation  prices;  must  be  reasonable. 
Describe  location,  price  etc.  Anywhere.  BOX  3303, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

SMALL  truck  farm  within  100  miles  New  York 
City,  house  immediate  occupancy,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  pay  to  $6,000  cash.  Burdt,  971  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York  City. _ 

99  ACRES  of  land  on  Neversink  River,  %  mile 
from  Route  17,  3  miles  from  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
Good  camp  site,  boating,  fishing  and  bathing.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock  for  lumber. 
W.  G.  Barnum,  8  Lafayette  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y, 
WANTED  house,  3-6  rooms  furnished-unfurnished, 
1-10  acres,  good  soil  suitable  raising  vegetables, 
poultry;  rent  or  lease  by  year;  please  give  full 
details.  BOX  101  Vanderveer  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  bungalow,  3-5  rooms  furnished,  some 
ground  suitable  raising  vegetables;  rent  or  lease; 
please  give  full  particulars.  Cottle  3015  Avenue  M, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Income  Tax  Due 
April  15 

A  New  York  State  income  tax  return 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  April  15, 
by  a  single  person  who  had  a  net  in¬ 
come  (including  any  net  capital  gain) 
of  $1,000  or  more  in  1945;  by  married 
couples  who  had  a  joint  net  income 
(including  net  capital  gain)  of  $2,500 
or  more;  and  by  anyone  whose  gross 
income  last  year  was  $5,000  or  more. 

The  rate  of  tax  is  two  per  cent  on 
the  first  $1,000  of  net  taxable  income, 
three  per  cent  on  the  next  $2,000,  four 
per  cent  on  the  second  $2,000,  five  per 
cent  on  the  third  $2,000,  six  per  cent 
fourth  $2,000,  and  seven  per  cent  on 
all  net  taxable  income  over  $9,000. 
Capital  gain  is  taxed  separately  at  one 
per  cent  on  the  first  $1,000,  one  and  a 
half  per  cent  on  the  next  $2,000,  two 
per  cent  on  the  second  $2,000,  two  and 
a  half  per  cent  on  the  third  $2,000,  three 
per  cent  on  the  fourth  $2,000,  and  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  on  all  gain  over 
$9,000. 

The  1946  amendment  to  the  tax  law 
reduces  the  tax  on  1945  income  by  50 
per  cent.  Taxpayers  will  make  up  their 
returns  in  the  usual  way,  then  cut  in 
half  their  normal  tax  as  figured  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regular  rates  and  make  pay¬ 
ment  on  April  15.  Payment  can  be 
made  in  either  one  lump  sum  on  that 
date,  or  can  be  divided  into  four 
quarterly  payments  on  April  15, 
July  15,  October  15,  1946,  and  January 
15.  1947. 

Form  201  is  the  proper  form  of  tax 
return  for  all  farmers,  as  well  as  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  their  own  business.  The 
other  type  of  return,  Form  200,  can  be 
used  only  by  those  whose  income  is  de¬ 
rived  from  salary,  pension,  annuity, 
dividends,  and  the  like. 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  February,  1946,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  Inc. $4.01  $.0853 


Shawangunk  Co-op.  Inc...  3.96  .0842 

fConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.925  .0833 

*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op .  3.85  .0819 

Valley  Creamery  Co .  3.68  .0782 

Four  County  Creameries. .  3.62  .0770 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc...  3.615  .0769 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.605  .0767 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.605  .0767 

Arkport  Dairies. .  3.58  .0762 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.58  .0762 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.58  .0762 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod  Co-op.  3.58  .0762 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op...  3.58  .0762 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.58  .0762 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc -  3.58  .0762 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.58  .0762 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.57  .0760 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.47  .0738 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.58; 
Rochester,  $3.67;  Buffalo,  $3.43. 


t  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  * 

*  Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return  more 
than  $3.47,  and  38  cents  is  held  in  reserve. 

May  Suspend  Poultry 
Price  Ceilings 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  suspension 
of  price  ceilings  on  live  poultry,  previ¬ 
ously  reported  to  go  into  effect  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  60-day  trial  period,  has 
not  yet  been  officially  announced.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  feed  shortage  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  heavy  liquidation  of  flocks 
soon  to  materialize,  even  the  OPA 
seems  to  have  been  persuaded  that 
poultry  ceilings  should  be  eliminated. 
No  reason  is  given  for  the  present 
delay  in  issuing  the  necessary  sus¬ 
pension  order. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 


Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland..  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne . 3,00 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller....  2.95 
Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 2-50 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller . 2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  with  Income 
Tax  Guide,  Bert  V.  Tornborgh . .  2.00 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping, 

L.  A.  Anderson .  1.95 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


April  6,  1946 


WANTED:  Small  farm  around  15  acres,  house, 
barn;  around  75  mile  radius  New  York  City.  $5,006 
cash.  Robert  Smith.  357  West  30th  St...  Now  York  City. 
WEST'S  1946  catalogue.  Hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West's  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburgh, 
16,  Pennsylvania. _ 

151  ACRE  dairy  farm,  on  State  road  8;  ideal  busi¬ 
ness  location.  A-l  bam,  47  ties,  silo,  10-room 
house,  big  machine  shed,  electric  lights,  modern 
conveniences,  farm  machinery.  Immediate  possession. 
$9,500,  BOX  3308,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

WANTED:  Private  lake,  suitable  Summer  colony; 

about  $15,000,  KAHN,  3331  Steuben  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  67.  


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 
crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee. 
Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y, _ 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  Grapefruit,  $2.00; 

Tangerines,  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Ramsey. 
Pomona  Park,  Fla. _ _ 

SHELLBARK  and  black  walnut  meats.  Seived  and 
hand  picked.  Price  $1.65  lb.;  2  lbs.  $3.25;  5  lbs. 
$7.75,  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman.  DUlsburg,  Pa. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  5  and  10  lb.  pails;  75 
cents  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  Walter  Piper  and  Son, 
South  Royal  ton,  Vermont. 

DELICIOUS  pure  maple  sugar,  five  and  10  lb.  pails. 

75  cents  lb.  W.  H.  Warren  and  Son,  North  Pomfret, 
Vermont. _ 

Indian  River  Fruit — exceptionally  good;  direct  from 

groves;  per  bushel;  express  paepaid:  Marsh  Seedless 
grapefruit,  $4.25;  Valencia  oranges  $4.85;  half  and 
half  $4.60.  Half  bushels,  %  of  foregoing  prices. 
On  single  shipments  of  5  bushels  or  more  to  one  ad¬ 
dressee,  20e  per  bushel  discount.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
Wabasso.  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  $4.70  bushel;  grape¬ 

fruit,  $4.00;  mixed,  $4.35  bushel.  Prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

VERMONT'S  finest  maple  sugar.  5  lb.  cakes  $4.00 

(80c  per  lb.);  5  lb.  pail,  soft,  $4.50  (90c  per  lb.); 
5  lb.  pail,  maple  cream,  $5.00  ($1.00  a  lb.);  if  cash 
accompanies  orders,  shipping  charges  paid.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Special  wholesale  prices.  Victor 
Brunelle  Jr.,  Orleans,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Jerusalem  artichokes,  25c  per  lb.  post- 

paid.  William  B.  Olne.v,  Seekonk,  Mass. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care:  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

WANT  Boarders?  If  you  are  within  125  miles  of 
New  York  City,  near  swimming,  have  indoor  bath¬ 
room  facilities,  comfortable  beds  and  serve  plain 
well  balanced  meals,  we  can  send  you  boarders. 
Bural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ATTENTION :  If  your  sports  camp  or  farm  homestead 
has  hunting,  fishing  or  scenic  beauty.  A  field  of  ten 
acres  or  more  ajoining  suitable  for  a  plane  to  land  in, 
and  you  would  like  to  increase  your  income,  mail  us 
full  description.  We  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
with  you.  Address  Pete  Wood,  Box  120,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. _ 

I  HAVE  a  good  home  for  middleaged  man.  BOX  3176, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Retired  lawyer  wants  comfortable  room 

2-3  months;  pleasant  enviroment;  good  plain  sub¬ 
stantial  food  on  farm  with  some  horses;  will  pay  $10 
weekly  and  give  references.  John  N.  Drake,  71 
Plerrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

PENSIONED  Gentleman  seeks  country  board  in  New 
York  State  within  100  miles  New  York  City  with 
private  family;  year  round.  McMahon,  35  Pilling  St.. 
Brooklyn,  New  York, _ 

LADY  Middle  fifties  wants  permanent  board  in  re- 
fined  country  home.  BOX  3232,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUMMER  board  desired  for  mother  and  two  children; 

within  75  miles.  BOX  3264,  Rural*  New-Yorker, 

BABY  girl  wanted,  board  $7  week;  older  girl  wanted 

work  board.  BOX  3263,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN:  Child  almost  3,  husband  weekends  desire 

board  for  Summer  on  clean,  modern  farm  near 
New  York.  Swimming  and  nutritious  meals  essen¬ 
tial.  Mrs.  S.  Snider,  131  East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn. 
New  Y'ork. 


BOYS  boarded  in  modern  country  home  in  the 

Berkshires.  Convenient  to  lakes  for  fishing,  swim- 
ing.  BOX  3285,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  wishes  room  and  board  on  farm,  central 
or  southern  Pennsylvania.  Please  give  rates  and 
distance  from  New  York.  BOX  3278,  Rural  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de¬ 
liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaranted. 
J.  IV.  Christman,  phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain, 

COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets 

Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

BEES;  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25; 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  till  May 
25th;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
FOR  Sale:  40  tons  early  cut  timothy  and  clover, 
baled  in  barn,  never  wet.  $27  ton  at  bam.  James 
Conklin,  Richmondville,  New  York. 

BULLDOZER  Wanted,  any  make.  BOX  3214,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Kohler  lighting  plant,  32  volt  gasoline 
generator  charger,  16  Deleo  wet  cell  batteries  in 
perfect  working  condition.  Max  Lybliner  P  O  BOX 
301,  Cairo.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Tank  filler.  Colville.  Mendham,  N.  J. 

WANTED  Bench  saw.  %  or  %  AC  Motor,  electric  hand 

saw  ;  2  wheel  utility  trailer.  732  Tyson,  Ardsley,  Pa. 

FOB  SALE:  K5  Rototiller  Tractor  with  accessories; 
excellent  condition.  Daniel  Franklin.  Sugar  Run.  Pa. 

GARDEN  Tractor  wanted.  Outboard  motor;  Sickle 
mower  Neulieck,  North  Patchogue,  New  York. 

GAKJ0EN  Tractor  wanted  with  or  without  equipment. 

Carl  I  etersen  Box  114,  Montrose,  New  York. _ 

WANTED—Mower  attachment  fc^  Fordson  tractor. 

H.  G.  Butler,  Albion,  New  York, _ 

WANTED  Used  planer.  State  size.  Box  3231.  R.N.Y 

WANTED;  Cutting  machine  such  as  Hexsel  or  hay 
cutter,  hand  or  power.  Botanical  Industries  of 
America  Inc..  123  West  20th  St,,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Small  garden  tractor,  Graveley  preferred 
attachments,  describe  condition  fully.  BOX  3‘>7o’ 
Rural  New-Yorker. _  “  * 

FOR  Sale:  Milwaukee  automatic  bottle  filler  and 
capper,  type  6-16.  Rockland  County  Milk  and 
Cream  Co.  Inc.,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y.  Tel.  696. 

FOR  Sale;  Old  fashioned  farm  bell.  Write  Paul 
Keene.  Penns  Creek,  Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  Allis  Chalmers  K;  6'  Seaman  tiller  8 
row  spray  boom;  9 'disc  plow;  weed  hog.  Colville 
Mendham,  N.  J. _ 

BEES:  100  swarms  for  rent  or  sale.  Nora  Wolford 

Schoharie,  New  York. 

CHECKWRITER;  green  bone  cutter;  shoe  sewing 

machine;  140-acre  farm.  Shepard,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Concrete  block  machine,  hand  or  power 

operated.  State  price  and  number  of  pallets.  Write 
C.  Avery,  7  States  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Inserted  tooth  saw  mill  saw.  50  inches 
diameter  or  larger.  Small  planer  and  2  or  3  saw- 
edger.  Lloyd  Ferris.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Rototiller  with  or  without  attachments; 

state  price,  condition,  age.  Guerrero,  227  East  57th 
St..  New  York  City, 


SELLING  Bean  Royal.  400  gallon  high  pressure 

sprayer  on  rubber.  20  horse  motor,  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  completely  overhauled.  Southern  Vermont 
Orchards,  Bennington.  Vt. 


FOB  Sale:  80  tons  of  good  mixed  baled  hay.  Mrs 

Sophie  Schmidt,  Star  Route.  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  gat 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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’Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  315. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  position  wanted  by  married  man,  age 
55.  Years  of  institution  experience.  Supplies,  store 
room  poultry,  gardening  and  general  upkeep.  BOX 
3191,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

CARETAKER  or  warden.  Camp  or  gunning  club.  Ex¬ 
perienced  forestry,  tTee  and  tree  seed  planting,  boats, 
decoys,  building  repairs.  Shore  or  inland.  Single.  Box 
3230,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Woman  with  son  (school  age)  city, 
country,  convenient  good  school;  boy  light  work  va- 
cations;  reliable.  BOX  3178,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  life  experienced  in  the  management 
and  care  of  pure  bred  dairy  cattle,  desires  position 
as  manager-herdsman  on  up  to  date  farm.  BOX  33, 
East  Jewett,  New  York. _ _ 

LANDSCAPE  gardener,  tree  surgeon,  agricultural 
graduate,  greenhouse;  15  year  experience.  Desires 
permanent  estate  work.  BOX  3203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

JOB  wanted  in  institution  or  school  preferred  but 
might  be  interested  in  some  other  place,  by  active 
elderly  Christian  man  who  can  be  useful  in  many  ways; 
handy  with  tools,  vegetable  garden,  chickens,  drive 
car;  give  full  particulars,  wages  and  maintenance; 
available  May  1st.  BOX  3200,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HELPER;  Country  home.  Young  man.  Intelligent, 
neat,  pleasant,  reliable,  superior  background,  drive 
car,  do  light  gardening,  care  dogs,  etc.  BOX  3195, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  desires  work  on  poultry  farm. 
Single,  experienced,  references.  BOX  3194,  R.  N.-Y. 

SUPERVISING  caretaker:  Golf  pro  and  greens- 
keeper  wishes  position  on  an  estate  or  private  golf 
course.  Fully  experienced  in  all  types  of  lawns. 
Present  job  25  years.  Married,  Scotch,  50,  salary 
$225.  BOX  3189,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN  38,  20  years  experience  with  some  of 
country’s  best  dairies.  Understands  Bangs,  sterility, 
examination  for  pregnancy,  maternity  and  all  ailments 
of  cattle.  Married.  Best  of  references.  BOX  3185, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

G-ARDENER-caretakex,  single,  49,  wants  work,  country 
estate.  BOX  3183,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  position  wanted  where  honest,  efficient, 
effective  farm  and  herd  management  is  needed, 
life  time  practical  experience  all  phases.  Graham 
Graduate,  do  all  own  veterinary  and  sterility  work. 
BOX  3182,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PAINTER,  chauffeur,  general  handy;  steady  em¬ 
ployment  only.  Westchester  County  preferred.  A. 
Gravert,  115-31  155th  St.,  Jamaica  4,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager,  life  time  experience  with  stock,  crops 
and  farm  machinery.  English,  age  39,  married, 
one  son,  BOX  3221,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Large  estate,  shooting  club,  wild 
life  sanctuary.  Private  or  commercial.  Long  experi¬ 
ence  management,  forestry,  wild  life,  boats  mainten¬ 
ance  roads  and  buildings.  Single.  Box  354,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island. _ 

CARETAKER  or  Manager  for  farm  estate  on  Long 
Island;  life  time  experience  all  branches  of  farming 
age  42,  married,  2  children,  16  years  present  position, 
best  of  references,  own  living  quarters  essential; 
available  June  1st.  BOX  3235,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COMPETENT  Young  lady  desires  position  on  Morgan 
Horse  Farm,  Vermont,  familiar  with  breeding  and 
fare;  experienced  with  and  would  consider  cows  and 
general  farming.  BOX  3236,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  Cartaker,  farmer,  estates  general  farm 
experience,  single  desires  position;  state  wages  and 
accessibility.  BOX  3238,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WELL  Experienced  dairy  and  poultry  farmer  and 
manager,  married,  42  seeks  position  on  modern  farm; 
purebred  Holstelns  or  Guernseys  preferred;  take  full 
charge;  goood  six  room  house  essential.  BOX  3240, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  Small  estate  or  porter;  houseman,  camp, 
hotel,  summer  home,  high  type;  dependable,  honest, 
polite.  BOX  3241,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER.  Farmer,  working  superintendent  open  for 
position,  life  experience  16  years  in  last  position, 
go  anywhere.  BOX  3246,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  married,  elderly,  active;  caretaker  grounds, 
repairs:  drive.  BOX  3213,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  sober  and  reliable,  as  working 
manager  on  small  farm  or  estate.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience,  sincere  interest  and  able  to  handle  any 
problem  with  intelligence  and  energy.  Permanent; 
separate  quarters.  BOX  3259,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT:  15  years  experience  with  ability 
to  handle  any  size  proposition.  General  farming, 
conscientious,  dependable  and  honest.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars.  BOX  3257,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VETERAN:  Farm  background.  Interested  any  well 

paying  position,  preferably  poultry,  dairy.  Good 
worker.  Wife  experienced  milker,  licensed  tester,  will 
also  work.  Modern,  private  living  quarters.  BOX 
3256,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

PLANT  breeder,  agronomist  with  farm  experience,  de¬ 

sires  work  in  research  or  production.  Age  26. 
BOX  3253,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

POSITION  as  housekeeper  by  middleaged  widow.  BOX 

3249,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

MARRIED  man.  childless,  desires  work  on  dairy 

farm;  herdsman  or  general  practical  farmer,  ex¬ 
perienced,  conscientious,  dependable,  thorough  under¬ 
standing  machinery  and  crops.  Expect  $150  month, 
plus  modern  house,  heat,  electricity,  etc.  BOX  3271, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  farm  manager  or 

superintendent  of  estate,  life  experience  growing 
farm  crops,  raising  and  care  of  livestock,  poultry;  care 
of  lawn,  gardens;  middleaged,  no  children.  Write 

U.  T,  Box  611.  Bernardsville.  N.  J. _ 

RELIABLE  young  married  man,  graduate,  wishes 
steady  job;  poultry,  fruit  or  truck  farm:  mechani¬ 
cally  inclined.  Within  80  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Good  references;  no  tobacco  or  liquor.  BOX  3262, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ETERAN,  married,  age  34,  desires  position  as 
manager  or  working  foreman  in  dairy  plant:  also 
ould  consider  position  in  plant  with  future.  12 
ears  experience  in  all  types  of  plant  work,  wholesale 
nd  retail  selling.  References.  BOX  8261,  It.  N.-Y. 

IX-SEItVlCEMAN  desires  position  as  general  farm 

hand  on  modern  dairy  farm  from  April  to  Sep¬ 
arator.  Single.  21,  attended  State  School  of  Agri- 
ulture.  Experienced  in  field  work.  DeLaval  ma¬ 
rines.  George  Bayer,  9319  92nd  Ave.,  Woodhaven, 
lew  York. _ _ _ — — _ . 

i' ANTED:  A  position  in  a  sanitarium  or  boys  in¬ 

dustrial  home.  Am  attendant  in  a  State  institution, 
’ast  60.  good  health,  Christian  character,  A-l  refer- 

mes.  Chas.  McClanahan.  Thiells,  N.  Y. _ _ , 

'ARMHAND,  24,  experienced,  desires  steady  po¬ 
sition  on  dairy  or  general  farm.  Wishes  room, 
oard  and  wages.  Write  full  particulars  to  Norman 
,.  C.  Sigmund,  345  East  83rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  care 
Iraemer, _ _ _ _ _ . 

[OUSEKEEPER  with  daughter  18  desires  permanent 

position  in  country.  Capable  taking  complete 
harge.  BOX  3274,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

IAN,  age  54  wants  position  in  country  with  private 

family ;  years  experience  as  chauffeur,  care  of 
addle  horses  and  dogs;  best  of  references,  BOX 
276,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

’OULTRY  manager  and  gardener,  married,  no 

children.  Thoroughly  experienced.  Finest  references. 
Vife  fine  cook;  board  help.  BOX  3287,  Rural  N.-Y. 
!ARET  AKERS:  Wife  line  cook  and  housekeeper : 
husband  estate  superintendent.  Life  experience  with 
oultry,  gardening;  handle  help.  Fine  references.  $300 
ronth.  BOX  3281.  Rural  New-Yorker, 


(UNG,  married  ex-army  officer  would  like  to  learn 
produce  or  nursery  business.  Willing  to  start  at 
;tom  and  work  up.  Have  had  some  experience  on 
farm  and  possesses  ability  and  willingness  to 
rn  Will  move  anywhere.  Can  furnish  excellent 
crences.  BOX  3302.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 
also  chauffeur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
mon.  It.  F.  D.  2,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. _ , 

UlETAKER  small  estate,  poultry,  lawns;  milk  one 

cow.  No  driving.  Like  furnished  cottage;  references, 
las.  H.  Genung,  29  Ogden  Aye.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

[)UNG  woman,  college  graduate,  desires  teaching 

position,  private  school  or  institution;  general  sub- 
3ts.  BOX  3289,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER:  Commercial  dairy  and  general  farm. 

American,  age  49,  married,  no  dependents,  ex¬ 
cellent  health,  lifetime  experience.  No  tobacco  or 
liquor.  Desire  to  contact  owner  who  would  appreciate 
man  capable  of  taking  full  charge  herd  and  farm 
management.  Understand  rotation  of  crops,  soil  im¬ 
provement  operation  and  care  modern  dairy  and  farm 
equipment,  handling  men  to  obtain  good  results.  Ex- 
cellent,  references..  Wages  open,  BOX  3297,  R.  N.-Y. 

PAINTER,  plasterer,  wishes  work,  country;  $6  a  day, 
board  and  room.  Single.  L.  Donselaar,  300  East 
73rd  St.,  New  York  City. _ _ 

POULTRYHAN:  Elderly,  single.  Farm  estate,  vi¬ 
cinity  New  York.  Modern  living  quarters,  privileges, 
salary.  BOX  3304,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  farmer,  chauffeur;  married, 
two  girls;  capable  full  charge;  separate  quarters. 
BOX  3306,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  excellent  cook,  serve,  house- 
worker;  gardener,  repairs,  general  useful.  BOX 
3305,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  experienced  dairy, 
livestock,  poultry  and  vegetables.  Call  Danbury, 
Conn.  3136  or  write  BOX  3307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK, -woman,  experienced  all-around,  delicate  cook¬ 
ing,  wants  position  in  better  type  business-place, 
country,  prefer  year  around,  have  kitchenman.  Write 
particulars,  wages,  etc.  BOX  3313,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GROUP  of  experienced  foreign  farm  laborers  with  board¬ 
ing  house  equipment,  looking  for  work.  M.  F.  Mancuso, 
251  Bowery,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Phone  GRamercy  7-8575 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

200  ACRE  New  York  State  alfalfa  farm,  suitable  for 
gentleman’s  estate.  A  400  head  sheep  farm  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  Southern  Washington 
County,  6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  improved 
gravel  road,  one  mile  each  way  to  black  top  county 
roads,  30  miles  from  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Troy, 
Bennington  and  Manchester  Vermont.  Bus  to  con¬ 
solidated  school  at  Cambridge,  R.  F.  D.,  electricity, 
telephone,  furnace,  bathroom,  two  gravity  water  sys¬ 
tems,  concrete  floor  laundry  room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa 
meadows,  30  acres  wood  with  pine  and  locust  planta¬ 
tions,  balance  plowable  improved  pasture.  Meadows 
suitable  for  tractor  and  modern  machinery.  Fenced 
through  out  with  woven  wire  for  sheep.  Fields  well 
watered.  Modern  14-room  house,  hot  air  pipe  furnace 
A-l  condition  inside  and  out.  Main  barn  with  base¬ 
ment  35x80x14  feet,  attached  shed  50x25x18  feet,  26 
stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets.  Basement  shed 
room  for  200  sheep  with  two  inside  water  tanks.  Two 
stave  silos  12x35  feet  and  10x40  feet.  Horse  barn 
28x40x18  feet,  5  stalls  and  box  stall.  Hay  bam  and 
tool  shed  50x30x16  feet.  Total  hay  storage  150  tons. 
Corn  crib  18x40  feet  drive  in.  New  concrete  milk  house 
with  six  can  built  in  insulated  vat,  equipped  with 
electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate  or  corrugated 
iron.  Roded  for  lightning.  Foundations  A-l;  all 
buildings  painted  three  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools 
or  house  furnishings.  Terms  cash;  no  agents.  Selling 
on  account  of  health.  Immediate  possession  if  desired. 
A  fertile  and  productive  farm  is  one  of  safest  and 
most  conservative  investments.  Duane  G.  Brownell 
owner  and  operator  for  33  years.  Phone  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.  191  F-14. _ 

FARM  PLQTS:  7%  acres  wooded  $325.  Also  2% 

acres  $225.  Others  114  to  25  acres.  Suitable  for 
poultry,  gardening.  Easy  terms.  SaFranek,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 

SMALL  chicken  farm  Northwest  New  Jersey.  Accomo¬ 
dates  about  500  birds,  possible  easy  expansion 
existing  buildings.  Four  room  modem  house,  electric 
light,  plumbing,  furnace.  BOX  3004,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE:  200  acre  dairy  farm  stocked,  tools, 

crops;  $50,000.  House  and  5  acres  $4,500.  Free  list. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  12  miles  from  Strouds¬ 

burg.  80  acres  perfectly  level  land  with  very  large 
trout  stream  and  site  for  lake.  On  good  state  high¬ 
way,  but  buildings  stand  back  in  a  lane.  Beautiful 
setting.  Excellent  buildings.  8-room  house  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  Bam  36x70  feet.  Machine  shed.  Some  timber. 
Low  taxes.  $13,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna, _ 

152  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  100  acres  tillable,  balance 

hard  woods,  on  hard  road.  7 -room  house,  creek,  near 
lake,  3  barns,  tool  shed,  poultry  house,  brooder  IWuse, 
grainery,  all  in  good  shape;  electricity  available. 
Tractor  and  modern  machinery.  Price  $7,500;  farm 
only  $4,800,  Eugene  Cieply,  R.  D.  1,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

HATCHERY-Breeding  farm.  Fully  equipped  67  acre 
poultry  farm,  25  mile?  from  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  paved  road.  Can  be  operated  on  a  single  unit  or 
multiple  unit  basis.  New  modern  insulated  hen 
house  for  3,500  layers,  5,000  brooder  capacity,  hatch¬ 
ery  of  150,000  egg  capacity,  all  new  electric  Bundy 
machines.  Battery  room  equipment  for  2,500  chicks. 
New  wood  insulated  house,  9  rooms,  all  hardwood 
floors,  bath,  lavatory,  4  sleeping  rooms,  modem 
kitchen,  pine  room  office,  electricity,  steam  heat, 
artesian  well.  2  garages  and  ample  storage  for  grain 
and  supplies.  Farm  in  operation  now,  can  be  bought 
in  operation  or  on  other  terms.  Write  for  full  de- 
tails  or  see  your  broker.  BOX  3103,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Excellent  dairy  farm  with  19  acres  in 

woodlots.  located  on  good  road  short  distance  from 
Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Good  water  supply,  gravel 
pit,  land  fertile  and  level;  none  better  in  St. 
Lawrence  County.  Will  keep  30  cows  easily.  Has  been 
in  family  for  three  generations.  You  will  like  the 
10  room  house.  Write  Tamar  Wheater,  owner.  Post 

Office  Box  570,  Hicksville,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. _ . 

FARMS,  homes,  businesses.  Tell  us  your  wants. 

Free  lists  from  associates  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Cooperative  Properties,  Enfield,  N,  H. 

POULTRY  farm,  7  acres,  modern  insulated  buildings 

with  automatic  running  water  and  electric  timing 
devices.  Fully  equipped  and  stocked  with  3,500  laying 
hens.  Equipment  for  3,500  baby  chicks.  Location, 
Western  N.  Y.,  on  State  highway.  Old  age  and  poor 
health  forced  me  to  sell  this  farm.  Ellicott  Poultry 
Farm,  Orchard  Park,  N  .Y. _ _ 

NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 

of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don't  buy  without 
it.  It’s  free,  llusted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse, 
Bronx  58,  New  York.  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  Lady  wishes  to  work  on  poultry  farm  during  3 

week  vacation  period  with  option  of  buying;  50-65 
miles  New  York,  Conn,  or  New  York  State.  BOX  3237, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ . 

FOR  Sale:  6  miles  Danbury,  N.  Y„  60  acres.  Grade  A 

dairy  barn,  other  barns,  several  room  residence; 
$25,000.  Payable  $7,700  cash  balance  $100  month  until 
paid.  Paved  highway,  all  improvements.  G.  S.  Groves, 
owner,  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

200  ACRE  highly  productive  farm  for  sale.  150  acres 

tillable,  rest  good  wood  and  pasture.  Tractor  land, 
never  failing  water,  electricity,  lightning  rods,  slate 
roofs,  modern  garage,  good  fences,  dwelling  and 
barjis;  on  hard  dirt  road  14  mile  from  improved  road. 
Pleasant  surroundings,  price  reasonable,  half  cash. 
Bert  Tefft  &  Son,  Greenwich,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Retired  couple  would  buy  small  house, 

bungalow,  some  land,  commuting  distance.  Orr, 
114-08  Newburg  St,,  St.  Albans,  Long  Island. 

200  ACRE  Washington  County,  New  York  sheep  and 

dairy  farm,  an  ideal  tractor  farm.  Will  keep  8® 
head  of  cattle  or  600  sheep.  Two  houses,  main  house 
has  bath,  telephone  and  electricity.  Bam  room  for 
200  tons  hay.  Main  buildings  painted,  all  have  slate 
roofs.  Gravity  spring  water  supply.  Wonderful  location 
for  a  gentleman’s  estate.  Price  $14,000.  Earle  A. 
Howard,  Eagle  Bridge,  New  York. _ . 

SELLING  Colonial  tourist  home  on  Route  20;  few 
minutes  to  Albany  or  Schenectady.  3  acres  garden - 
orchard,  more  land  available.  New  garage  and  barn. 
All  improvements,  hot  water  heat.  12  rooms,  central 
hallway;  $9,500.  BOX  3179,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  SALE:  Southwestern  Massachusetts,  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City,  21,4  miles  from  quiet  New 
England  town  on  gravel  road,  120  acre  farm.  Five, 
could  bo  seven  rooms  and  attic,  2-story  sturdy  frame 
house  recently  painted,  concrete  foundation  cellar, 
central  hot  air  furnace,  telephone,  electricity;  bam 
for  18  cows,  milk  house  and  chicken  house.  45  acres 
fertile  tillable  soil,  rest  pasture  and  woodland.  Never 
failing  spring.  Ideal  for  quiet  Summer  home  or  1-man 
farm.  $5,500,  BOX  3180,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
VILLAGE  farm  on  Routes  5  and  10,  popular  route  to 
mountains.  9-room  Colonial,  3  fireplaces,  modem 
conveniences.  Suitable  for  tourist  home.  Walter  E. 
Wheeler,  Bemardston,  Massachusetts. 

WANTED:  Cabins  on  busy  highway  year  around 
business,  must  be  paying ;  also  want  to  hear  from 
publication  listing  cabins,  tourist  business.  Also 
small  country  home  far  Summer  use,  stream  preferred, 
within  10O  miles  New  York,  BOX  3193,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARM :  350  acres,  to  settle  estate.  BOX  60,  Oxford, 
New  York. 


25  MILES  from  New  York  City  and  3  miles  from 
choice  residential  district,  30  acre  dairy  farm ;  2 
dwellings,  all  modem  improvements;  bams,  silo, 
chicken  coops,  milk  house  fully  equipped  for  retail 
trade.  Owner  must  sell  because  of  health.  $22,000, 
terms.  Weeks  Dairy,  River  Road,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  2  houses,  3  silos, 
barns  for  60  head  cattle;  modern  conveniences.  With 
equipment  $25,000,  NO  agents.  BOX  3201,  R.  N.-Y. 

78  ACRE  fruit  and  general  farm,  macadam  road 
near  Hopewell,  N.  J.  6-room  dwelling,  wonderful 
view,  all  improvements  like  city.  Numerous  out¬ 
buildings,  like  new.  All  equipment  necessary  for 
orchard  and  planting.  Highway  close-by.  BOX  3199, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Must  sell  40  acre  farm;  good  house, 
new  barn  and  silo,  electricity,  fruit  trees  and  berry 
bushes.  Near  market;  tillable.  John  Nieshes, 
Masonic  Bldg.,  Newark,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  exchange  for  city  property  or  business, 
112  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  $4,800.  Owner. 
BOX  3197,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MAINE  Farms — Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices, 
easy  terms.  Free  illustrated  catalogue.  Albert  J. 

Dostie,  ,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
FOR  Sale:  170  acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  in  high 
state  of  cultivation;  65x26  cow  bam,  32x24  ell, 
14x24  silo,  2  brooder  houses,  sugar  house,  electricity, 
telephone,  school  bus,  10-room  house.  Price  $2,500. 
BOX  3188,  Rural  New-Yorker  . _ 

1  NEED  medium  sized  farm  in  vicinity  New  York 
City.  Some  pasture,  timber,  water  essential.  Have 

thousand  cash,  can  use  G.  I.  Bill  if  needed.  G. 

Meredith,  236  East  76th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Cottage  or  bungalow  by  retired  gentle¬ 
man  and  wife.  Small  town  or  village.  Long  term 
reasonable  rent.  Good  condition.  Oil  heat  preferred. 
Not  imperative.  Chenango,  Otsego  or  Delaware 
Counties.  Occupancy  September  1,  1946.  BOX  3187, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  small  place,  suitable  for  straw¬ 
berries,  potatoes  and  poultry.  Experienced.  Fertile 
soil.  Reasonable  rent.  Write  to  Parker  Pratt,  R.  D. 
2,  Tarentum.  Pa. _ 

300  ACRE  alfalfa  dairy  farm  with  80  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins,  (good  ones)  tractors,  thrasher,  all 
kinds  of  machinery  and  tools.  142  acre  dairy  farm,  40 
head,  tractor,  a  good  line  of  machinery,  price  $13,000. 
James  Williams,  1141  Linwood  PL,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
STOCK  Farms,  poultry  farms.  Summer  homes  and 
shore  property  in  this  vicinity.  Write  me  as  to 
what  type  of  property  you  desire.  H.  D.  Burpee, 
Real  Estate,  184  Main  St.,  Tilton,  N.  H.  Phone  6641. 
FOR  Sale:  Modern  1,000  capacity  poultry  farm  on 
main  road,  1  mile  from  town  in  operation.  14-room 
modem  house;  all  in  first  class  condition.  $10,000. 
Leonard  Miller,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. _ 

TO  Rent:  98  acres,  7-room  house,  bam.  chicken  coops 
Fordson  tractor,  farm  tools;  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
For  detailed  information  write  owner,  J.  Gruskin, 
60  Bell  St.,  Belleville,  N,  J. _ 

FARM  For  sale.  Northern  Vermont,  95  acres,  10 
acres  good  ground  for  planting,  15  acres  pasture, 
70  acres  woods,  good  fishing  and  hunting,  one  9-room 
house,  electricity,  running  water,  two  baths,  modem 
kitchen,  steam  heat.  One  4-room  cottage,  new,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  bath,  steam  heat.  Bam  for 
10  cows.  Garage  for  9  cars  or  trucks,  both  electrified. 
Price  $8,500;  main  highway,  8  miles  from  village. 
BOX  3212,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MUST  settle  estate:  84  acres,  50  tillable,  7  acres 
apples;  10  room  farmstead;  bam  50x32,  L  14x30; 
2nd  barn  24x40,  L  20x40;  double  garage;  other 
buildings;  bargain  $1,750.  Write  B5618  QE.  West's 
Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  J.  Winch,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Horseheads,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Camp,  3  rooms,  must  be  high  and  dry; 

within  75  miles  of  New  York;  for  cash.  Skoluda, 
1407  Astor  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y, 

MOUNTAIN  farm,  90  acres,  good  house,  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  swimming  pool,  barn,  chicken  houses, 
near  GrahamsviHe,  Sullivan  County  for  rent  or  sale. 
Beautiful  location,  immediate  occupancy.  Write  to 
Dr.  D,  D,  Runes,  315  West  98th  St.,  New  York  City. 
FOR  Sale:  100  acre  Washington  County  dairy  farm. 

Excellent  buildings,  15  stanchions,  lovely’  old 
colonial  homestead  of  10  rooms,  fireplaces,  electricity, 
telephone;  23  miles  from  Troy  New  York.  Price  $6,500. 
BOX  3218,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  knocking:  108  acres,  modem  stocked 
equipped  dairy,  immediate  income;  good  location. 
$6,800.  BOX  3220,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Small  bungalow  or  room  in  Maine  for 
mother  and  2  children  for  summer.  Kaplan,  21-44-78 
St..  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  New  York. _ 

300  ACRE  Potato  and  dairy  farm;  160  acres  tillable; 

timber,  spring  water,  hard  road,  school  bus,  electri¬ 
city  avaliable;  15  room  house,  both,  2  bams,  hen- 
house  $4,350.  Glenn  Carter,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  104  miles  from  New  York,  90 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  16  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg;  95  acre  farm  on  good  public  road,  near  markets; 
9  room  house;  very  large  bank  bam;  2  machine  sheds; 

2  poultry  houses;  double  grainary;  all  outbuildings; 

slate  roofs  on  all  main  buildings.  2  good  wells; 
immediate  possession;  beautiful  views;  low  taxes; 
electricity  available  this  spring.  $7000.  Terms  can  be 
arranged.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor, 
East  Stroudsburg.  Penna. _ 

HILLTOP  Farm — 131  acres,  40  tillage,  150M  lumber, 
wood,  pasture,  22  head  bam,  antique  colonial  house, 
electricity,  $6500.  Ralph  Barney,  Canaan,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire _ 

OPPORTUNITY  To  continue  well  established  poultry 
business  recently  discontinued;  available  two  modem 
buildings  in  Rockland  Co.,  each  25x160.  Capacity  $000 
broilers  or  2000  layers.  Excellent  markets  near  by. 
Rosenhouse  Lane,  Bardonia,  New  York,  West  of  Nyack. 
DAIRY  Farm  130  acres;  good  house;  100  foot  barn; 

large  fields;  $4500.  Another  150  acres;  large  house; 
bam  for  40  head;  small  pond;  good  farm  land  price 
$5200;  125  acres;  good  house;  barn  for  30  head;  27 
cows;  horses;  machinery;  price  $9000.  Bunnell  Agency, 
Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  New  York. 

$1650  Improved  50  nearly  level;  timber;  creeks,  bus. 

Terms.  Willhito.  R-l,  Dolgeville,  New  York. 

FOOD  Factory,  some  equipment,  205  acres;  $40,000. 
Heyser,  Port  Jefferson  Station.  Long  Island. _ 

WANTED  To  rent  year  round  small  heated  cottage 
commuting  distance  New  York.  Elias  Pachter  1141 
President  Street,  Brooklyn.  New  York. _ 

QUICK  Bargain  sale;  one  of  best  gravel  loam  diversion 

ditched  contour  strip  farms  Cortland  County;  325  acres 
175  tractor  tilled  large  improved  pasture;  good  sugar 
bush;  140  foot  basement  barn  2  silos  smaller  buildings 
12  room  house;  all  modern  conveniences;  16  mile  gravel 
road  4  miles  from  town ;  milk  truck,  mail  school  bus 
pass;  excellent  dairy  farm;  stock  available  $11,000. 
Box  37,  Lisle.  New  York. _ 

FARMS,  Homes,  businesses;  tell  us  your  wants;  free 
lists  from  associates  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
Cooperative  Properties.  Enfield.  N.  H. _ 

WANTED  To  Rent  Small  farm;  Dutchess  County.' 

Give  description  and  price.  BOX  3239,  Rural  N  Y, 

FOR  SALE — Milk  Route  in  thriving  community  with 

large  tourist  trade  in  summer.  BOX  3242,  R.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  Hard  road 
ejectrlc,  water.  BOX  3244.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  couple  want  to  rent  or  buy  four  room 
village  house,  or  rent  part  of  house;  eastern  New 
York.  BOX  3226,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSE,  barn,  6  acres  land.  Summer  home,  area 
view,  high  elevation.  Vermont.  Price  $3,000.  BOX 
3225,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  • —  200  acres,  state  road,  large  building,  suita¬ 
ble  food  factory  or  restaurant,  air  field,  etc.,  other 
possibilities,  (zone  for  industrial  use).  Also  small 
vacant  cottage;  only  $10,000  cash,  balance  $30,000, 
30  years  5  per  cent  mortgage.  See  Mr.  Schauss, 
Office  Shoreham  Beach,  Route  25  (65  miles)  Ridge, 
Middle  Island,  L.  I.  _ 

WANTED :  Small  farm,  100  miles  New  York. 

BOX  3260.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  house,  electricity,  running  water, 
garden  plot,  hard  road.  Option  to  buy.  Retired 
couple.  Any  locality,  near  stores.  BOX  3253,  R.  N.-Y. 

FOR  Sale:  250  acre  farm  in  beautiful  and  fertile 
Shennadoah  .Valley,  Virginia.  About  160  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  rest  tillable.  High  state  of  cultivation.  22  acres 
wheat  already  in,  five  pasture,  brook  and  springs. 
Further  particulars.  BOX  3251,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  broiler  farm.  New  York  or  Long 
Island.  BOX  3255,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm,  electricity,  running 

water,  etc.,  house  good  condition.  Convenient  school 
and  stores;  within  100  miles  New  York  City.  BOX 
3252,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Country  home,  some  acreage,  off  main 
highway  but  accessible,  60  miles  New  York  City. 
BOX  3250,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POULTRYMEN :  Have  to  sell  my  money  making 
broiler  plant  turning  out  about  950  broilers  weekly 
to  well  established  outlets.  Completely  modern  build¬ 
ings  with  central  hot  water  brooding  system,  all 
machinery,  equipment  and  conveniences  for  profitable 
operation.  Investment  required  $28,500.  Selling  be¬ 
cause  of  health.  Location  central  New  York.  BOX 
3248,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWO  adjoining  farms,  one  225  acres,  other  185  acres 
on  paved  road,  15  miles  from  Binghamton,  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  very  modern  buildings  with  extra  tenant 
house.  68  head  of  blooded  Holsteins,  2  tractors,  1 
new  Case  tractor,  2  teams  and  complete  set  of  topis. 
Will  sell  separate  with  25  head,  team  and  tools  for 
$15,000  or  both  for  $30,000.  Terms.  Holcomb,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York. _ 

DAIRY  business,  retail  and  wholesale  routes.  Up- 
State  New  York.  Over  $100,000  yearly  receipts. 
Price  $45,000  including  building,  equipment  and 
trucks.  Principals  only.  Contacts,  Inc.  Hotel  Went- 
worth,  58  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

STOCKED  poultry  farm,  1,700  choice  laying  hens, 
egg  business,  double-deck  houses,  running  water, 
new  home,  4  spacious  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  steam 
heat,  30  acres,  %  arable,  woodland,  brook.  Reduced 
to  $9,500,  fair  terms;  immediate  possession.  J.  G. 
Sauer,  Saugerties,  N.  Y,  Telephone  777. _ 

FOR  Sale:  State  road  9.G.  13  miles  north  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  3  miles  south  Rhinebeck,  new  4  room  house 
with  improvements,  no  garage,  2  chicken  houses,  1 
turkey  house  on  wire.  Excellent  business  possibilities. 

1  Jersey  cow,  chickens,  household  furniture  included, 
$6,000,  cash  $3,500,  move  in.  E.  Phillips,  Rhinebeck, 
New  York,  R.  D.  1. 

ABERDEEN  Angus  breeding  stock,  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Two  double  houses.  Elevation,  water,  timber, 
good  roads.  100  miles  New  York.  Priced  to  sell.  De- 
tails  on  request.  Owner,  BOX  3266,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FURNISHED  resort  for  sale,  separate  parts.  Good 

connections,  good  view,  abundance  of  water,  bath¬ 
ing  brook,  1  mile  to  lake,  %  mile  to  railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  high  fertile  soil.  The  main  house  accommo¬ 
dates  25  to  30  people.  Two  kitchens,  4  cooking  ranges, 
large  dining  room,  ping  pong  table,  refrigerator,  1 
acre;  price  $11,800.  15  bedrooms,  4  small  cabins,  1 
20x60  foot  long  needs  fixing  to  make  dining  roqm- 
kitchen;  1  ping  pong  table,  1  ice  box,  35  beds  and 
bedding;  2  toilets,  shower;  2  acres;  $5,000.  Bungalow: 
4  beds;  cooking  range;  60x120  foot  lot;  $1,500.  Cozy 
little  farm  for  handy  man,  3  acres,  largg  hen  house, 

2  brooder  houses,  100  laying  hens;  cow;  bungalow  not 

finished;  fenced-in  fruit  orchard;  $5,000.  Avanti 
Farm,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. _ 

375  ACRES:  Macadam  dairy  farm,  250  tillable 

2,500  sugar  maples;  10-room  home,  bath,  electric; 
dairy  barn  32x115,  stanchions,  drinking  cups;  8-car 
garage;  other  buildings;  sacrifice  $8,500.  Write  about 
A8420  QE.  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  John 
Kelso,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MODERATELY  priced  two  family  farm,  120  acres 

home,  GrahamsviHe,  N.  Y.,  near  New  Marriam 
Dam.  Good  roads,  water,  electricity,  telephone,  ele¬ 
vation,  a  real  producer.  Write  for  details  BOX  3267 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  home,  100  miles  New  York,  10 

room  house  and  large  bam  adaptable  to  *  any 
type  farming,  camp,  etc.  Heavy  producer,  timber 
water,  electricity,  telephone,  elevation,  good  roads, 
school  bus,  daily  mail  delivery.  No  agent.  Priced  to 
sell.  BOX  3268,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  2-5  acres  level  land  on  U.  S.  highway 

.  L,  Krejca,  339  East  65th  St.,  New  York  City! 
FOR  Sale  acreage,  160  acres  with  brook  running 
through  center,  about  one-half  cleared,  balance  wood¬ 
land  in  Schoharie  County,  New  York,  at  $10  per 
acre  to  settle  estate.  F.  Hauber,  219  Bloomingdale 
Road  Pleasant  Plains,  Staten  Island  9,  N  ,Y. 

FOR  Sale:  126  acre  farm.  Located  close  to  stores 
schools,  churches  and  milk  plants.  Well  built  10 
room  dwelling,  bath,  furnace,  electricity  and  fine 
water.  Modern  barn  with  silo  and  water  buckets  Fine 
set  tools,  two  tractors,  one  on  rubber,  one  on’  steel 
with  all  equipment,  milking  machine,  there  is  every 
tool  to  operate  this  farm  with  ease.  22  milking  cows 
bull,  -  horses,  8  bead  of  young  stock,  some  to 
freshen.  Farm  will  winter  and  summer  35  cows.  It 
is  priced  low  $12,500;  must  have  $4,000  to  pay  down 
balance  very  easy.  Ask  for  new  farm  catalogue. 
Phone,  write  or  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Norwich.  N,  Y,  for  more  information, 

SCENIC  View,  7  room  dwelling,  improvements. 

.  garage,  hennery,  bus  service,  bathing  fishing  boat¬ 
ing  An  unusual  value.  $4,800.  O.  S.  Jansen,  WallkiU 
N,  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 

STATE  Road,  100  fertile  acres,  modern  dwelling  aH 
improvements,  stock  barn,  etc.  Money  making  farm 

Si"r N-  X 

su  “s  ':f,‘-sr,rU“«swi“vs'- 

Groendyke,  High  Bridge,  N,  J, _ _ _ 

VETERAN  needs  8-room  house  or  larger  with 

«ras,ea  t\  H?rle™  Valley.  Must  be  reasonable. 
Dean,  29  Lincoln  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Farm,  boarding  farm  or  roadside  business. 
Lmhart,  1313  80th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

S*le,.at  Tuckahoe,  N  J.  Real  home,  3  bedrooms 
and  bath,  excellent  condition,  location  unexcelled 
oO  feet  above  the  Tuckahoe  River  which  flows  in 
rear  where  fishing,  bathing,  boating,  duck  shooting 
is  excellent.  Nice  river  frontage  with  lawn,  shade, 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  greenhouse  with  acreage,  also 
adjoining  State  Highway  47  and  seashore  railroad. 
Price  $8,000.  Robert  S.  Stretch. 'Phone  1326,  Ocean 
City,  !New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  4-room  bungalow,  furnished,  fully 
insulated,  hardwood  floors,  open  porch,  wired  for 
electricity,  artesian  well.  Built  on  a  hill  overlooking 
S.11**?  in  Columbia  County  with  about  50  acres 
$6,500,  Address  owner,  BOX  3280,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARM  wanted  within  100  miles  New  York  CltF 
House  livable.  State  acreage,  water  supply,  inev- 
pensive,  BOX  3279,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  Sale:%  acre  lot  with  10-room  house  and  cottage* 
also  space  for  business  building.  On  Route  6  in 
beautiful  Pennsylvania  town.  Write  Laura  Adamv 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 


NEAR  Elmira.  340  acres,  half  mile  from  macadam 
12-room  house,  basement  barn  with  40  cow  stan¬ 
chions,  tile  silo,  plenty  tillable  land,  timber,  and 
sugar  bu§h.  Ideal  for  beef  cattle.  Electricity  available 
$4,600.  Vincent  Little,  Lowman,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
2Y112,  North  Chemung. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  65-acre  farm,  large  stream,  ideal  location 

for  lake,  2  dairy  barns  for  60  cows,  1  new,  modern 
barn  with  jnodern  milk  house,  new  silo,  outbuildings, 
9-room  house  with  2-car  garage  attached,  steam  heat 
and  all  improvements,  newly  redecorated.  On  Route 
24,  8  miles  west  of  Morristown,  5  miles  to  nearest 
D.  L,  &  W,  railroad,  BOX  3286,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

BUSINESS  opportunity  for  sale,  established  15  years, 

selling  honey  and  other  farm  products  direct  to 
customers  by  mail;  nearly  5,000  customers;  1945 
sales  about  $20,000.  Future  prospects  excellent* 
second  zone  New  York  City,  BOX  3272,  R.  N.-Y.' 

35  ACRES:  Equipped  farm  $1,800;  12-year  cottage  6 

rooms;  poultry  house,  600  hen  capacity  8  acres 
tillable,  27  woodland;  home-made  tractor,  farm  equip¬ 
ment;  taxes  $18.  Write  11,016  QE  West’s  Farm 
Agency,  Brokers,  Jason  Mead,  Rep.,  Owego.  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Bungalow,  about  acre,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City;  reasonable  price.  Freeman,  118-19 
154th  St.,  Jamaica  4,  Long  Island, _ _ _ 

LAKE  properties:  Farms  with  brooks,  ponds,  lakes. 

$6, 500-125,000.  John  French,  Florida,  Orange 
County,  New  York, _ 

LONG  ISLAND  milk  producing  dairy,  income  over 
$7,500  monthly;  excellent  buildings,  livestock,  imple¬ 
ments;  price  $6S,000,  terms.  John  Josinsky,  47-48 
203rd  St..  Bayside,  New  York, _  1  ° 

TWO  small  farms  and  buildings  also  good  kennel 

business.  Plenty  of  farm  machinery  and  household 
goods.  Ready  to  go.  Price  and  terms  easy  to  good 
men.  Good  land.  14  miles  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Chris 
Robinson,  owner.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y _ 

POULTRYMAN  wants  rent  small  farm,  500  capacity 

or  more.  Would  operate  on  shares  or  buy.  Chas. 
H.  Genung.  29  Ogden  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  3751 -W  White  Plains. 

FOR  Sale:  Large  camp,  10  smaller  ones;  beautiful 
location;  lake  front,  state  road,  Adirondacks. 
Maxams,  Baguette  lake,  N.  Y. _ 

Continued  on  Page  312 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  .with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE!  •  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  LEEHORNS*  WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SU  NKYBR00K 


POUIrTHV 

FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FIN  OAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


\ 
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PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


World 

Champion  Pullets 

Kauder  Leghorns  hold  the  highest 
record  ever  made  for  the  breed, 
all  birds  entered,  5  pens  or  more, 
in  official  laying  tests  —  265.37 
points  per  bird. 

UNBEATEN  VETERANS 
A  pen  of  Kauder  Leghorns  set  a 
World  Record  for  five-year  life¬ 
time  production  at  Vineland  Hen 
Test  in  1945  —  12,847  points  —  and 
for  fifth  year  laying. 

YOUR  BEST  BET 
In  the  sprint  and  in  the  stretch, 
Kauder  Leghorns  have  proven 
themselves  efficient  producers. 
You  need  their  efficiency  in  1946. 
Catalog  gives  official  records. 


IRVING. KAUDER 

BOX  lOO,  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 
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MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


You  get  top  laying  performance  when  you 
buy  Babcock  Chicks  because,  you  get 
chicks  that  inherit  the  size,  vigor  and 
ability  of  our  many  high  ranking  contest 
birds  of  the  past  and  a  large  measure  of 
the  breeding  back  of  the  — 

1945  WORLD’S  RECORD  PEN 
This  pen,  which  set  a  new  record  of  4057 
eggs  for  4336.25  points,  was  made  up 
of  typical  Babcock  birds.  They  were  big 
and  rangy  with  lots  of  capacity  for  feed 
and  eggs — the  kind  of  birds  that  are  ideal 
for  flock  improvement  or  for  commercial 
laying  flocks. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  DELIVERY 

As  this  is  written  we  can  still  accept 
orders  for  delivery  May  16th  until  Sept. 
12th.  To  save  time  send  2c  per  chick 
deposit  with  order,  stating  delivery  date 
desired  and  whether  straight  run  pullets 
or  cockerels  are  wanted. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
It’s  different  from  the  usual  chick  cata¬ 
log — one  you’ll  find  very  interesting. 
Write  for  it  today — see  why  Babcock 
Leghorns  are  big  money-makers.  Write  — 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  ’ARM 
Route  JP.  ITHACA  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FROM  ANY  ANGLE 

From  the  angle  of  breeding  back¬ 
ground  or  sound  management,  you 
won’t  find  more  characteristics  com¬ 
bined  in  one  strain.  Ken-La  New 
mm  M  MA  Hamp  shires  are  notable 
V## /l\  for  livability,  vigor,  large 
W M m.J  I  V  size,  rapid  feathering, 

1 MJ.  *  1  V  early  maturity,' fast  growth, 
large  egg  size,  over  85% 
L  hatchabllity.  Also  Rock-Red 
i\W/Vi  broiler  cross;  sex  -  linked 
l  cross.  N.  H,  -  TJ.  S.  Pullorum 

i  RP  Clean;  U.  S.  Approved. 

\  KEN-LA  FARMS 

.NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Ja  r  2-M,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from 
reading  Publisher’s  Desk  because  of 
the  honest  way  you  have  in  bringing 
out  the  facts  in  the  various  rackets. 
Not  mapy  have  this  beneficial  service. 
You  mention  a  promoter  selling 
courses  on  metaphysics.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  literature  on  the 
so-called  metaphysical  power.  In  one 
advertisement  we  were  told  if  we  sent 
from  $20  to  $100  for  a  “course”  in 
mental  or  meta-physics  in  a  short  time, 
from  some  unknown  source,  money, 
cars,  good  home  or  whatever  else  his 
heart  desired  would  be  received  by 
simply  using  some  secret  prayers  on 
psychology.  The  power,  they  state  is 
unlimited;  no  hard  or  long  work.  How¬ 
ever  when  one  receives  the  “course” 
he  is  informed  that  the  only  way  to 
earn  honest  money  is  to  work  hard 
for  it.  I  consider  such  advertisements 
a  fake  and  a  fraud.  The  promoter 
fools  people  into  sending  him  honest 
money  for  really  nothing.  A  farmer 
has  to  work  hard  to  earn  money 
whether  he  buys  a  “course”  or  not. 

New  Jersey  p.  b. 

We  print  this  reader’s  experience  and 
opinion  because  it  is  a  true  picture  of 
the  inducements  made  by  those  who 
seek  easy  money,  and  the  resulting 
disappointment  and  disillusionment. 
“Something  for  nothing”  usually  has 
a  string  attached  and  the  promoters 
are  out  for  easy  money  for  themselves 
with  no  concern  for  any  benefit  to 
the  people.  If  this  is  remembered, 
greater  care  will,  be  used  to  consider 
all  propositions  well  before  spending 
money  on  them. 

We  have  heard  of  the  silkworm  busi¬ 
ness  and  would  be  grateful  for  any 
advice  you  could  give  us  regarding 
it  and  whether  it  would  be  a  profit¬ 
able  business  to  start  in.  G.  D. 

New  York 

Silk  culture  has  been  given  many 
trials  in  this  country,  but  none  has 
been  a  lasting  financial  success  as  far 
as  we  have  learned  and  the  industry 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  established 
here  on  a  commercial  basis.  It  is  said 
that  silkworms  and  mulberry  plants 
could  thrive  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  but  great  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  procuring  the  proper  variety 
of  mulberry  trees  and  in  hatching  the 
eggs.  Because  of  the  lack  of  imported  silk 
there  is  a  new  interest  in  the  subject; 
but  the  progress  is  sure  to  be  slow 
and  the  results  will  not  be  spectacular. 
Constant  work  will  be  needed.  We 
would  not  favor  any  proposition  that 
involved  a  “buying  back”  plan.  Before 
committing  one’s  sejf  to  any  silkworm 
proposition  we  suggest  considering 
the  whole  matter  carefully  and  learn¬ 
ing  the  hazards  as  well  as  the  possible 
profits.  The  latter  are  usually  over¬ 
emphasized  and  the  risks  minimized. 
It  has  been  suggested  if  one  is  de¬ 
termined  to  give  it  a  trial  that  it  should 
be  approached  as  an  experiment  rather 
than  a  business  and  on  a  small  scale 
at  first.  The  whole  silkworm  business  is 
a  science  and  there  is  nothing  miracul¬ 
ous  about  it  but  there  will  be  hard 
work. 

I  have  a  few  shares  of  Fisk  Finance 
Corp.  stock.  Are  they  of  any  value? 

Connecticut.  R.  J. 

This  corporation  was  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Speculators  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  in  1929  and  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  They  failed  to  pay  taxes  and 
we  find  no  record  of  ' them  now.  We  do 
not  have  facilities  for  tracing  all  the  in¬ 
quires  in  regard  to  stocks,  old  and  new, 
and  the  majority  of  those  our  read¬ 
ers  ask  about  are  similar  to  the  above,  or 
have  been  reorganized  and  in  many 
cases  the  original  stock  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  dissipated.  Your  bank  should 
be  able  to  give  you  information;  or  we 
.can  refer  you  to  a  responsible  invest¬ 
ment  authority,  who  might  advise  you. 
We  could  take  no  responsibility  for  this. 
As  a  rule  if  you  have  not  had  dividends 
or  reports  on  an  investment  for  some 
time,  it  is  an  indication  that  it  has 
probably  failed  or  ceased  operations. 


A  motion  was  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  New  York  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  enjoin  the  Good  Hope  Mines, 
Inc.,  of  Nevada  from  selling  stock  or 
securities  within  New  York  State.  It 
is  reported  that  at  least  24  New  York 
State  residents  had  purchased  stock 
that  “has  no  value,”  on  a  prospectus 
published  by  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

This  is  a  news  item  published  last 
October:  We  have  advised  against  in¬ 
vestments  of  any  kind  until  you  are  con¬ 
vinced,  first  that  the  company  is  all 
right  and  second  that  you  can  afford 
to  lose  the  money  if  the  stock  fails  to 
make  good.  Last  week  we  referred  to 
a  loss  which  followed  recommendations 
for  investments  by  a  high  official.  This 
again  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  check¬ 
ing  and  rechecking  before  investing. 


Cattle  rustlers  are  reported  to  be 
very  active  in  some  parts  of  New  York 
State  and  gnimals  of  considerable  value 
have  been  taken  from  barns.  One 
farmer  lost  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull 
and  a  3-year  old  heifer,  a  loss  of  $300. 


I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think 
of  this  clinic.  The  literature  sounds  all 
right  and  seems  to  contain  reliable  in¬ 
formation,  yet  one  is  aware  of  all 
kinds  of  “hookum”  set  to  snare  the  un¬ 
suspecting.  H.  B.  F. 

We  would  not  follow  the  instructions 
and  diet  of  any  of  these  advertising 
bodies,  distant  from  our  home,  while 
we  have  the  best  authorities  in  our  own 
cities  and  states,  whom  we  may  consult 
personally.  Unprescribed  treatments  and 
medicines  may  augment  existing  ills  and 
possibly  develop  others  of  which  one 
is  not  aware.  A  diet  taken  unadvisedly 
may  do  the  same  thing.  A  physician, 
through  consultation  and  advice,  will  do 
more  for  one  and  probably  charge  less. 
Any  one  who  advertises  to  cure  prac¬ 
tically  all  ailments,  takes  on  a  large 
order  and  in  this  day  of  specialization, 
we  have  too  many  competent  authorities, 
to  consult,  to  run  risks  by  taking  medi¬ 
cal  advice  at  long  range. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  recent 
letter  enclosing  $4.70  final  settlement 
of  the  miner  account.  The  debt  was 
$162.30.  I  greatly  appreciate  your  inter¬ 
est  and  work  in  connection  with  this 
matter  and  the  results  were  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  I  had  ever  expected.  I 
trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  be  of  service 
to  you  sometime.  r.  h.  h. 

Massachusetts 

Here  is  an  account  that  has  run  since 
1942.  The  debtor  acknowledged  the  bill 
but  procrastinated  continuously,  despite 
promises.  The  account  was  finally 
collected  through  legal  process.  It  is 
unfair  to  make  a  creditor  pay  legal 
fees  to  collect  a  just  claim — but  we  are 
glad  our  service  was  successful. 

Last  Spring  we  purchased  a  quantity 
of  trees  from  a  nursery,  which  were 
not  as  represented.  We  returned  all 
but  three  which  were  guaranteed  to 
live.  One  sprouted  and  the  other  two 
died.  The  nursery  refuses  to  make 
good  its  guarantee,  saying  one  out  of 
three  is  a  good  record.  We  do  not 
agree.  e.  m. 

New  York 

The  nursery  refunded  on  the  trees 
returned.  They  replaced  one  tree  free 
and  this,  they  feel,  is  fair.  Nurseries 
have  a  strict  guarantee  and  replace  un¬ 
satisfactory  stock  that  is  reported  and 
returned  promptly.  Few  refund  any 
money.  They  will  not  entertain  claims 
after  goods  have  been  accepted,  or 
when  report  is  not  made  within.  10 
days,  nor  will  they  be  responsible  for 
verbal  promises  by  a  salesman.  All 
such  promises  and  agreements  must 
be  in  writing.  Read  your  order  and 
contract  before  signing  and  have  all 
verbal  statements  incorporated  in  the 
order. 

Perhaps  you  could  investigate  Ted 
Steele  further.  I  understand  he  is  on 
a  California  program.  a.  r. 

New  York 

Complaints  of  non-payment  for  ani¬ 
mals  sent  Ted  Steele  at  Pearl  River, 
are  still  on  file.  He  neglects  reply  to 
our  letters  which  are  not  returned  by 
the  Post  Office  so  we  conclude  he  is 
indifferent  to  his  customers’  com¬ 
plaints.  We  understand  he  has  banned 
“jive”  on  the  radio  at  the  California 
studio  where  he  operates,  but  he  evi¬ 
dently  considers  it  fair  to  ignore 
claims  against  him.  If  any  other  read¬ 
ers  have  unsettled  claims  we  would 
like  the  record. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  this  Florida  property?  I  enclose 
literature  received  in  regard  to  the 
land  I  would  like  to  purchase. 

New  York  w.  c.  L. 

Our  advice  is  not  to  buy  this  or 
any  other  land  until  you  have  ex¬ 
amined  it  personally,  studied  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  looked  up  the  standing  of  the 
individuals  and  company  locally  and 
make  your  own  selection.  Buying  land 
at  a  distance  is  just  out  of  the  question 
and  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment  and  loss  is  to  look  over 
carefully  any  property  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  buying. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
wonderful  services  rendered  to  the 
writer.  The  Camera  Man,  has  sent  me, 
since  taking  the  matter  up  with  you, 
three  rolls  of  film,  closing  the  matter 
up.  Again  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
your  valuable  magazine  for  adjusting 
this  matter.  I  know  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  way  you  handle  such 
things  the  people  would  sure  be  out. 

New  Jersey  J.  d.  h. 

Prodding  finally  brought  the  settle¬ 
ment,  but  the  concern  never  replied 
to  our  letters. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  pa¬ 
per  for  years  and  wonder  if  you  can 
collect  a  loan  of  $100.  from  Louis  Lanin. 
He  will  not  answer  my  letters  though 
he  sent  letters  and  telegrams  when  he 
wanted  the  loan.  I  need  this  money. 

New  Jersey.  c.  g. 

All  requests  for  payment  were  ig¬ 
nored  and  attempts  to  interview  him 
personally  were  of  no  avail.  We  are 
sorry  for  our  failure.  Personal  loans 
are  difficult  to  collect  and  it  is  unwise 
to  let  them  run  too  long.  Get  after  the 
debtor  early — and  often. 


JaggBL  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS 


HEN -BRED 

LONGEVITY 

LEGHORNS 

Chicks  for 


For  Heavy  and  Sus¬ 
tained  Production  of 
Big  White  Eggs.  Start 
now,  with  Longevity 
Hen  -  Bred  Leghorn 
permanent,  paying 
Production  Flock,  hardy,  prolific, 
and  enduring,  at  all  seasons,  in 
any  climate. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks 

Longevity  Leghorns — Mature  Hen  Breed¬ 
ers  2  to  5  years  old,  mated  to  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  225-289-egg  dams.  All  eggs 
set  must  be  chalk-white,  averaging  27 
oz.  to  the  dozen  or  better. 

Stern  Cross  Rock-Hamps — For  Prime  Top- 
Grade  Barred  Broilers,  and  Early,  Heavy 
Layers  of  Large  Brown  Eggs,  continuing 
through  the  season. 

Red  Rock  Sex-Linked  —  Bred  for  Fhe-, 
nomenal  Growth  and  Heavy  Production. 
Widely  Popular! 

New  Hampshires  —  Hen  Chick  Matings 
from  5,000  Selected  Breeders,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  mature  birds.  Top- 
Notch  Quality  for  Broilers,  Roasters, 
and  Big  Brown  Eggs. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested 

Sexing  —  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Call,  phone,  or  write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


STERN  BROS. 


BOX  R, 

So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PHONE  770 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  “How  to  Boost  Profits" 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  Now  York 


LEMENTS 
HICKS  & 


|TC  BROS 
I  I  9  FARMS 

ftUuAfB'ud  to 
Stand  dteGajfj 


FOR 
YOUR 
DENiFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best— at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


MINORCA -LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104, 


QUALITY  DAY 
OLD  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire 
Reds.  All  breeds  Straight  Run  or  Sexed. 
Breeders  Bloodtested  and  culled.  Carefully 
selected  for  heavy  weight  and  high  production 
flock  average.  Shipments  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  week.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  and  prices  describ¬ 
ing  our  stock  and  Hatchery. 

Me  ALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner 
BOX  II.  McALISTER VI LLE,  Pennsylvania 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

“The  breed  with  the  Atomic 
laying  power"  of  large  white 
£  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
Other  breed  of  Poultry.  As  Hatch¬ 
ed  or  Sexed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Write — 

Shrawders”  Ancona  Farm,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising' of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  MIXED  HAY  AND  STRAW 
Delivered  by  truck  load  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  MAP1-ECREST,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Old  Blown  Glass  Paperweights,  Colored 
Designs.  HILDERD  KEWLEY,  Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 

~  HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 

or  married:  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms. 

Route  g-31,  Augusta.  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily ;  stripping  afterwards ;  six  day  week ;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen— Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 

P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in- 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in¬ 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y, 
WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary ;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 

Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. - 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave. , 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  Woman,  housework,  two  children ;  own 
room  and  bath;  country  in  Summer,  suburbs  in 
Winter.  Good  home  and  salary.  BOX  -935,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARM  Manager  to  take  charge  700  acre  farm.  Must 

have  experience  raising  and  breeding  Hereford 
cattle.  Give  full  details  including  references  and  past 
experiences.  BOX  2941,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

WANTED'  Cook  and  chambermaid,  waitress;  white;  for 

private  family  in  country.  Berkshire  Mas^‘ 

chusetts.  Excellent  living  quarters,  all  modem  con¬ 
veniences.  Cooks  monthly  wageHaOl  chambermaid, 
waitress  $120.  References  required.  Write  BOX.  duoo. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Ex-service  man,  single,  30  years  or 

younger.  Preferably  born  and  farm  raised, 
man  interested  in  poultry  farming.  There  isan 
oDDortunity  to  learn  the  business  and  assist  owner 
in  operating  large  modern  broiler  and  egg  plant,  with 
breeder  flock.  Liberal  salary.  State  full  particulars  as 
to  branch  and  length  of  service,  rank  or  rating,  and 
disabilities  Tf  any,  BOX  3001.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  helper  in  country  institution  colt^f!  wUt1' 
cliildren ;  must  be  able  to  mend.  No  objection  to 
mother  with  a  child.  BOX  3112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  to  assist  in  home  of  single  man. 

BOX  3118,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED :  Married  couple  on  modern  farm  located 
on  main  highway.  Woman  for  general  housework 
and  man  for  farm  work;  good  wages  and  adult  family. 
Write  BOX  4.0,  Fairview,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania. 
SINGLE  citizen 8  as  farm  bands  on  institution  farm. 

No  milking.  $960  with  board,  room  mid  laimdry. 
48-hour  week,,  holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L. 

Whitney.  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. _ . — 

HERDSMAN  on  pure  bred  Holstein  farm  producing 
Grade  A  raw  milk.  Must  be  experienced  in  Holstein 
hrppdine  feeding  and  raising  calves.  Herd  of  1-5. 
G^od  living  and  working  conditions.  John  Holloran, 

Monroe,  N.-Y.  Telephone  5028.  _ _ _ . 

FARM  manager-worker,  experienced,  orchards,  land- 
scapes,  poultry;  private  house;  New  -Jersey.  Write 
Box  417,  Suite  617,  1457  Broadway,  N.  X  City.  _ 

WOMAN  to  do  general  housework,  family  of  three, 

rural  community,  Dutchess  County.  Congenial  living 
and  working  conditions.  Help  given  by  high  school 
girl.  Mature  woman  preferred.  Woman  with  single 
child  of  school  age  considered.  BOX  3160,  R-  N.  w 
GENERAL  houseworker:  Mature,  must  like  boys,  help 
U  nurse  and  cook,  congenial  household,  own  loom. 
References  required;  write  salary  expected.  Mis.  O. 
Rundle  Gilbert,  Garrison-on-HudBon,  New  York. 
WANTED'  Couple  to  work  in  restaurant;  must  be 
'good  cooks.  Good  wages.  Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr., 

Gate  House,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. _ __ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper-cook  in  Long  i8land:  p|jva^e 
home;  3  adults;  good  wages.  BOX  3177,  R.  x.-x. 
WANTED  to  hire  farmer  with  one  or  two  sons,  to 
work  on  large  dairy  farm.  Must  have  good  ex¬ 
perience  with  cattle,  general  farming  and  be  competent 
with  horses,  tractor  and  machinery;  good  tenant 
house.  Please  state  age,  qualifications  and  reference 
in  first  letter.  BOX  3181,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
TRUCK-Farmer:  Thoroughly  experienced;  year- roun d 
job  on  waterfront  camp  farm ;  cottage,  electricity, 
improvements,  farm  keep;  yearly  bonus  to  satisfactory 
man.  State  full  details,  age  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  references.  The  Oaks  Farm,  West  River, 

Maryland. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG,  experienced  poultryman  wanted,  preferably 
veteran  who  can  run  1,800  chicken  egg  production. 
We  provide  the  equipment  and  buildings  and  com- 
nletcly  stocked  farm ;  recompense  on  a  share  basis ; 
cottage  included.  Only  qualified  answer,  fuli ,.pa,flicu' 
lars  in  first  letter.  BOX  3205,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  reliable,  sober,  used  to  country 

life,  for  modem  Jersey  poultry  farm.  Separate  living 
quarters,  conveniences,  farm  products,  salary  for  right 

people.  BOX  3202,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  help  with  poultry  and  be  generally 
useful.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper.  Pleasant  work- 
in  conditions.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  people. 
BOX  3198,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  farmer  not  over  55,  able  to  run  tractor. 

Apply  Connecticut  State  School  for  Boys,  Meriden, 

Connecticut. _ _ _ 

WANTED  Woman  to  help  in  cottage  for  children  in 
country  institution.  Must  be  able  to  mend.  Will 
consider  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  3206,  R.  N.-Y. 
FARMER,  beginning  salary  $1,775  per  year  with 
annual  increments  for  five  years.  Steady  employ¬ 
ment.  Annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay. 
Applicants  must  be  experienced  in  operating  all  types 
of  farm  machinery.  Apply  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Isllp,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  wanted  to  help  In  cottage  for  old  people. 

Country  institution.  BOX  3207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER,  couple,  for  children's  camp.  Experi¬ 
enced  mechanic  and  ground  man  preferred.  Salary 
plus  quarters.  Write  or  call  Camp  Diana,  505  8th 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  _ . 

ELDERLY  couple  desirous  good  home;  private  apart- 

ment;  village  place;  light  gardening,  assist  house¬ 
work;  salary  modest;  state  ages,  reference.  BOX  248, 
Newtown,  Connecticut, _ , 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 

general  hospital,  salary  $160  to  $190  monthly  with 
one  meat  and  laundering  of  uniforms;  $20  month 
additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis^  $10  month 
additional  for  contagion  and  psychiatric  services. 
Head  nurses,  $195  to  $205  month  plus  one  meal  and 
laundering  of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for 
tuberculosis,  contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  In¬ 
side  maintenance  optional.  Licensed  New  York  State 
practical  nurses,  $140  to  $160  monthly  with  samo 
considerations  on  meals,  laundry  apd  supplemental 
reimbursement  as  listed  above.  Pleasant  environment 
accessible  to  New  York  City.  Must  be'  eligible  for 
licensure  In  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing.  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Fanner,  married,  to  run  100  acre  vege¬ 
table,  dairy  farm  near  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Permanent,  responsible  position,  share  basis.  BOX 
3196,  Ruial  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN,  white,  healthy,  sober;  farm  New  York 
State  June  1st.  Knowledge  painting,  carpentry,  lawn 
and  garden;  handyman.  $50.,  room,  board.  References 
essential.  BOX  3175,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  or  woman  on  modem  dairy 
farm,  will  teach  if  not  experienced;  good  wages; 
beautiful  location  on  main  road  and  river;  also  elderly 
lady  to  help  inside.  Max  Klier,  R.  D.  1,  Cincinnatus, 
New  York,  Cortland  County. _ 

YOUNG  woman,  housework  for  settled  couple.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Seashore  near  Now  York  City 
for  Summer.  Kind  treatment,  home  atmosphere. 
Florida  apartment  in  Winter.  Write  wages  expected. 
Full  particulars.  BOX  3192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Experienced  orchard  man,  white,  married. 

Wages  $159  per  month.  House  with  all  improve¬ 
ments.  This  job  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Write  BOX  3190,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WOMAN  to  help  in  small  modem  country  home.  Care 
of  18  months  old  baby.  Room,  board  and  $20  per 
month.  Mrs.  P.  Bihler,  Kenoza  Lake,  New  York. 
Sullivan  County. _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  boy  to  help  with  farm  work; 

Oneida  County.  State  wages  wanted.  BOX  3186, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AMBITIOUS  married  farmer  to  work  126  acres,  farm 
on  shares.  Raising  com  and  geese.  Farm  located  47 
miles  from  New  York,  18  miles  from  New  Brunswick 
and  18  miles  from  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  State  in  letter 
age,  and  all  particulars.  BOX  3184,  Rural  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  White  couple  for  cooking  and  general 
work  In  men’s  boarding  house.  Country.  Good  wages. 
Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr.,  Club  House,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Experienced  farmer,  single;  $100  a  month, 
room  and  board.  Steady  position.  Charles  L. 
Wagner,  R.  D,  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. _ 

COOKS,  maids,  waitresses,  housekeepers,  couples, 
farmers.  Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Masachusetts. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Small  family.  Country.  Own  room 
and  bath.  References.  Write  Mrs.  G.  D.  Moulson, 
Lyme,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  age  40  to  50.  Unencumbered. 

Motherless  home,  father  and  son.  Modem  home. 
New  Jersey.  15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  BOX  3210, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  at  once,  woman  for  general  housework; 

small  family,  adults;  modem  home.  Also  man  for 
handy  work.  If  satisfactory  can  be  made  a  year  around 
place.  Give  full  information,  last  place  worked,  wages 
expected.  Boom  and  board  in.  Standard  Supply  Co., 
Otter  Lake,  New  York. 

GARDENER,  general  handy  man,  honest,  willing;  2 
cows  and  pigs.  Live  in.  References  required.  Write 
salary  expected.  Mrs.  O.  Rundle  Gilbert,  Garrison- 
on-Hudson,  New  York. _ 

FARM  family,  eleancut,  to  live  in  attractive  house 
in  New  Jersey.  Want  family  willing  to  board 
several  single  men  or  family  with  several  sons,  old 
enough  to  work  with  top  dairy  establishment.  Farm 
in  attractive  section  of  New  Jersey.  Write  fully 
giving  telephone  number.  BOX  3215,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED:  Capable  man,  40  to  50  years  of  age,  to 
manage  large  Virginia  farm.  Must  be  sober  and  in 
good  health.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for 
the  right  man.  Address  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bryan,  Apartment 
12-J,  One  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  3. 

COUPLE:  Modem  chicken  farm  raising  broilers; 

located  on  Long  Island,  near  schools  and  shopping. 
Good  home,  responsible  position,  experience  essential. 
ROOM  1001.  160  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COUPLE:  Woman  assist  housework;  man,  poultry- 
man.  1,000  hens.  Long  Island.  Modem  living 
quarters ;  good  salary.  BOX  295,  East  Moriches,  L.  I. 
MARRIED  man,  capable,  conscientious,  for  general 
farm  work;  on  a  thoroughly  modernized  New  Jersey 
dairy  farm  with  pure  bred  stock,  located  3  miles  from 
Flemington.  Offer  good  working  conditions,  $135 
monthly  plus  good  modem  house  unfurnished.  Schools, 
churches  nearby.  Mrs.  Christian  Fischbacher,  Cherry 
Lane  Farm,  Rlngoes,  N.  J. _ 

FARM  and  estate  manager,  life  time  experience  ip 
all  types  of  farming  and  estate  work;  married, 
age  39.  BOX  3223,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  a  dairy  in  Long  Island. 

Good  dairy  woFker,  to  take  care  25  cows.  DeLaval 
milking  machine,  feeding,  cleaning,  also  cooling  milk. 
Salary  $150  to  $175  monthly,  free  house,  milk,  fuel 
and  electricity.  BOX  3216,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GOOD  home,  plus  wages  in  refined  farm  home  with 
all  conveniences  for  woman  willing  to  assume  care 
of  bed  ridden  woman,  requiring  very  little  attention. 
BOX  3217,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  general  work  irt  Summer 
boarding  house,  all  conveniences.  BOX  3224,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager,  middleaged,  one 
who  understands  poultry  and  registered  stock.  Must 
be  capable,  not  afraid  of  work  and  strictly  sober; 
by  widow  over  40  at  once.  Shares  or  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  20  cows,  120  acres,  modem  farm.  BOX  3219, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Run  small  farm  Bedminster,  N.  J.  ;  man 
care  for  land,  livestock,  car.  Woman,  cook  and 
houseworker.  Must  have  experience  and  character  refer- 
ences.  Single  employer.  BOX  3222,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUPLE — No  children ;  woman,  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  man,  gardener  and  handyman;  for  country 
home  in  New  Jersey;  permanent.  State  salary  and  re- 
ferenees.  BOX  3227,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER — Want  general  maintenance  man  on 
country  place  20  miles  north  George  Washington 
Bridge;  care  for  grounds,  small  vegetable  garden,  fruit 
trees ;  drive  car,  tractor ;  salary  plus  living  quarters  for 
married  man  and  small  family.  Write  B.  Blake, 
Nyack,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  competent  to  work  good  farm 
on  main  highway  in  Niagara  Co.,  References  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  3228,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  light  housework  and  assist 

elderly  people  $115  per  month.  Krugers  Convalescent 
Home  379  Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 
HERDSMAN:  Good  cow  man,  married  or  single,  im¬ 

mediately;  capable  of  taking  charge  of  registered 
herd;  house,  lights,  fuel,  milk  $150  month;  good  pri¬ 
vate  room,  board  for  single  man.  Inquire  Manager, 
Stoneieigh  Farms,  Carmel,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  Female  or  male  help  on  farm,  drive  tractor 

do  chores;  preferably  someone  seeking  good  home; 
where  there  is  no  drinking  or  smoking  from  15  to  30 
years  old.  Write  Louis  Smith,  Wickhaven,  Box  96, 
Pennsylvania. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  Cook;  country;  cottage;  two  in  family. 

Child  no  objection.  Excellent  school  nearby.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  F.  Blakeman,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y.  Tel. 372 
Bedford  Village. 

WANTED — Kis-Lyn  Industrial  School  wants  two  mid¬ 

dle-aged  couples,  no  cliildren,  no  experience  necessary, 
farming  experience  advantageous,  good  salary  plus 
maintenance.  Write  C.  E.  Horton,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn.  Pa. 

WANTED:  Experienced  fruit  farm  foreman;  perma¬ 

nent  position ;  excellent  home ;  modem  equipment  with 
cold  storage  plant,  M,  S.  Hazen,  Milton,  New  York, 

COUPLE  For  small  estate;  man  to  do  general  farming, 

woman  plain  cooking ;  comfortable  quarters,  good  food, 
liberal  wages,  plus  interest  in  profitable  business  pro- 
ject  offered.  Write  G.  H,  Cox,  Jr,,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

GiRl,  Wanted  to  help  In  cow  barn;  some  experience 

necessary;  state  wages  wanted.  Armstrong  Jersey 
Dairy.  Locust  Valley.  Long  Island,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  Protestant,  general  housework  in 

adult  family.  Mrs.  Field,  Stanwich  Lane,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. _ 

GARDENER  To  take  full  charge  of  small  place,  half 

acre,  half  in  lawn,  remainder  flowers,  fruit,  vege. - 
tables;  family  of  2,  middleaged,  suburb  of  New  York 
City  (Tuxedo  Park).  Good  homo  provided,  board,  $100 
monthly;  applicant  must  be  trained,  self-reliant,  able 
and  willing  do  all  kinds  of  jobs  with  little  supervi¬ 
sion.  Answer  by  letter,  giving  age,  nationality,  past 
experience,  references.  J.  C.  Luitweiler,  Tuxedo  Park, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Young  woman  with  no  encumbrance,  to  work 

in  grocery  store  or  lunch  room  at  resort  on.  Lake 
George,  beginning  at  once.  Walter  D.  Palmer,  Clever- 
dale.  New  York. _ '  _ 

WOMAN  With  or  without  child.  House  work;  plain 

cooking  for  adult.  No  washing.  Modem  home,  rural 
community,  excellent  school  good  wages.  Mary  H. 
Bacher,  Rock  Tavern,  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  _ 

DAIRY  Farm  worker  wanted,  married  man,  $125.00 

per  month,  usual  privileges,  good  house,  no  liquor, 
ability  to  operate  modern  farm  machinery.  Write 
Clayton  J.  Shook,  Ancramdale,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Cook  middleaged  preferred,  for 
3  adults  In  small  country  home;  good  cook-sharo 
housekeeping;  own  room  and  bath,  radio,  pleasant 
surroundings  $100.  Mrs.  Archibald  C.  Doty,  Nail  Forge 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED — Couple  or  2  sisters;  or  friends;  general 
housework;  cooking,  fine  living  quarters;  good  pay; 
small  family;  Westchester  County  within  an  hour  from 
New  York.  BOX  3233,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SINGLE  Man  familiar  with  Jersey  cattle  to  help  care 

for  good  herd  of  40  head  and  do  general  farm  work 
on  a  modern  mechanized  farm  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BOX  3234,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  Houseworker,  plain  cook,  white  under  45, 

country  dwelling  near  Morristown,  N.  J.  $30  weekly; 
comfortable  room;  own  bath;  regular  hours,  routine  and 
time  off.  Apply  BOX  3243,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  Permanent  positions:  one  good  plain  cook;  other 

general  housework  for  family  with  three  school-age 
children;  country  residence  large  farm  near  Albany; 
bus  transportation;  modem  kitchen  including  electric 
dishwasher;  own  quarters,  rooms  and  bath;  no  laundry; 
prefer  mother,  daughter  or  other  congenial  combination; 
time  off  together.  BOX  324J,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wanted  for  modern  country  home  In 

Stratford,  Conn.  Woman  must  be  good  cook  and 

housekeeper;  man  must  be  able  to  drive  car,  take 

care  of  lawn  and  do  light  gardening.  Comfortable 
living  quarters,  good  wages  and  fine  home  for  right 
couple.  Write  giving  age,  experience  and  references 
to  Fred  Machlin,  care  Armstrong  Rubber  Company, 

West  Haven  16,  Connecticut,  _ 

WOMAN,  middleaged,  plain  cooking  for  farm  hands, 

gas  range.  No  housework,  kitchen  assistant.  Can 
bring  own  assistant  if  reliable.  Room  and  board, 
good  salary,  plus  bonus  at  end  of  season.  Season 
begins  May  1st  ends  October  15th.  Must  be  sober 
and  reliable.  Located  20  miles  north  of  New  York 
City.  Bus  service  1  block  from  farm.  Write  Mrs.  T. 
Handwerg;  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.,  or  call  Piermont  810 
after  6  P.'M.  _ 

ATTRACTIVE  country  home,  gift  shop,  craft  center, 
3  adults,  all  conveniences  needs  capable  refined 
housekeeper.  Salary  modest  but  unusual  chance, 
pleasant  living  with  opportunity  learn  weaving  and 
other  crafts.  Daniel  Webster  Birthplace,  Franklin, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker;  name  your  salary.  Rural 
home  on  bus  line.  Write  Alfred  H.  Hunt,  Mt. 
Klsco,  New  York. _ 

COOK  houseworker,  own  room  and  bath.  Light  laundry, 
pleasant  environment.  Name  salary.  Piller,  Shingle 
House  Road,  Millwood,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED;  Experienced.  married,  general  dairy 
farmer;  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  with  future  for  responsible  man.  Modern  six 
room  house  and  usual  privileges,  wages  satisfactorily 
arranged;  state  age,  references  and  size  of  family. 
BOX  3254,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  for  garden,  few  poultry,  permanent  job,  modem 
living  quarters,  friendly  folks,  work  not  hard, 
wages  not  high,  age  unimportant.  BOX  3269,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

SOBER,  steady,  man  between  30-50;  work  In 
country  workshop,  handy  with  hands  and  tools ; 
willing  to  learn.  Room,  board  and  wages.  Steady 

wyrk.  W.  Gregory,  Box  27,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. _ 

POTTER,  throw  on  wheel,  fire  kiln,  make  himself 
useful  In  ceramic  workshop.  Sober,  steady  worker. 

Room,  board  and  wages.  W.  Gregory,  Box  27,  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey. _ 

GARDENERS,  large  resort  property,  room  and  board 
furnished.  Good  wages.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

WANTED :  Couple  or  two  women  to  work  in  home 
in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  May  1st.  Cooking,  house¬ 
work,  garden ;  no  laundry.  Good  wages  and  living 
quarters.  Write  to  Mrs.  Charles  Sheldon,  1269 

Canton,  Ave.,  Milton,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Barn  man  for  purebred  Ayrshire  herd, 

who  must  be  good  milker,  breeder  and  calf 
raiser;  will  furnish  first  class  home,  milk,  wood, 
garden  land  and  wages ;  up  to  date  dairy  farm.  Bus 
service  at  door.  John  Belott,  Box  3,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 
Saratoga  County. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  year  round.  Man  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer,  to  help  on  small  farm,  and  to 
do  general  work,  no  milking.  Woman  to  do  house¬ 
keeping  and  laundering.  Summer  months  only.  Good 
living  quarters  and  excellent  working  conditions.  Farm 
located  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Orange  County.  Write 

to  H.  Schumer,  441  West  End  Avenue,  New  York 
City  24,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm  work.  $150 
per  month  and  privileges.  Cooper  Hill  Farm, 
Ashley  Falls,  Massachusetts, _ 

GENERAL  houseworker.  name  your  salary;  rural  house 
on  bus  line.  Write  Mrs.  John  Potter,  Mt.  Kisco, 
New  York. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  work  on  poultry  breeding  farm, 
must  be  dependable  and  sober.  Six  room  house  with 
improvements  and  $150  per  month.  Write  full  par- 
tlculars.  Mason  Poultry  Farm,  Milltown,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  Single  man,  general  farm  work,  drive 
tractor  and  truck;  $90  per  month,  room  and  board 
and  laundry.  BOX  3265,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Steady,  single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
on  small  farm.  State  experience  and  wages  desired. 
F.  Hauber,  219  Bloomingdale  Road,  Pleasant  Plains, 
Staten  Island  9,  New  York. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity,  young  agricultural  college 
graduate  or  qualified  man  assume  charge  and  start 
turkey  farm  near  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Start  in  small 
way  and  expand  as  project  succeeds.  Generous  salary 
and  bonus  arrangement.  Hiving  quarters  furnished. 
Start  soon.  Write  giving  qualifications  and  personal 
data  to  R.  L.  Murphey,  320  East  72nd  St.,  New 
York  City, _ 

YOUNG  married  childless  couple,  both  to  work  In 
latest  and  most  modern  breeding  and  boarding 
kennel  In  the  East.  Couple  must  be  ambitious,  re¬ 
fined,  and  love  animals.  New  living  quarters  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  maintenance  except  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Salary  $200  month  to  start,  with  $50  raise  In 
six  months  to  right  couple.  Position  promises  a  fine 
future.  Scotia  Kennels,  R.  D.  4,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
COOK — Middleaged,  man  or  woman,  to  take  care  of 
help  (5)  on  farm  40  miles  from  New  York  City. 
House  and  living  quarters  In  excellent  condition 
with  all  modern  improvements,  good  working  hours. 
Own  room  with  steamheat,  board  and  laundry  plus 
$100  per  month.  Write  particulars  to  Mrs.  Hugo 
Zichner,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ . 

OPPORTUNITY :  400  acre  farm,  Connecticut.  Poultry, 
cattle,  hogs,  truck  crops.  Able  energetic  man, 
couple,  .work,  manage,  develop,  conjunction  with 
country  school.  Hunts  Brook  Farm,  28  Buckingham 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  middleaged,  permanent 
position;  2  adults,  10  year  old  girl,  room,  hour 
to  New  York.  Write  A.  W.  Cox,  Mt.  Kisco,  N,  Y. 

COMPETENT  woman  or  couple  to  assist  with 
housekeeping  in  doctor’s  home.  Good  salary.  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Burdick,  128  DeMott  Ave.,  Rockville  Centre, 
Long  Island. _ ___ _ _ 

SOUTHERN  Colored  couple;  charge  country  house¬ 
hold.  Family  school  and  college  age  boys.  Pleasant 
atmosphere,  home  life,  security  for  people  appre¬ 
ciating.  State  age,  experience,  wages.  Winding  Brook 
Farm,  Washington  Depot.  Connecticut.. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  caretaker,  cook,  small  country 
home,  near  Monroe,  N.  Y.  Experience  farming, 
gardening,  drive  car.  Write  stating  salary,  references 
to  Dr.  R.  Lerner,  1168  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn 
13,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED;  Married  man  on  modem  dairy  and 
general  farm.  Top  wages  offered  for  experienced  man. 
Modern  home  with  all  conveniences.  Privileges.  State 
age,  qualifications.  R.  Burkhalter,  Jr.,  Gatewood 
Farms,  Rlngoes,  N.  J.  Flemington  907 -R5. _ 

WANTED  for  Summer  season:  Clean,  tidy,  young 
girl  for  chamber  maid ;  good  wages,  room  and 
board.  Apply  The  Homehurst,  428  Ocean  Ave., 
Ocean  City.  N.  J,  Phone  1326. 

GOOD  general  farm  hand  on  modern  fruit  and  dairy 
farm;  $125,  house  and  privileges.  House  available 
May  1st.  Electricity,  running  water,  heater.  Give  age, 
family,  experience,  references.  Also  single  man,  $100 
and  board.  Fruitlands  Farm,  Valatle,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE;  Good  wages,  nice  home,  good  food.  Two 
adults,  two  school  children.  On  bus  line  near 
village,  churches.  Two  rooms,  private  bath,  use  of 
car.  A  really  nice  job  for  two  nice  people.  Mrs. 
Maitland  Jones.  Katonah.  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl,  help  in  small  household.  New  York 
suburb.  $75  monthly.  Edward  O’Mara,  Shore  Acres 
Drive,  Mamaronecb,  N.  Y. 


■j.-.-;  i ’ "  /  / 

horses;  vegetable,  flower 

new  apartment.  Good  working  eorramons.  State 
salary,  religion.  BOX  3275,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SKILLED  assistant  herdsman  for  60-cow  barn  unit. 

Large  Guernsey  farm  in  Western  Connecticut.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Good  living  quarters.  Life  insurance 
and  pension  plan.  Salary  according  to  ability.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  experienced  man  capable  of 
handling  good  cows  and  seeking  permanent  position. 
Write  for  full  details.  BOX  3273,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple  in  lady’s  home,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Permanent.  Cook,  serve,  house  care;  small  vege¬ 
table  garden ;  drive  car,  odd  pruning  jobs  and 
generally  useful.  No  animals.  Conditions  A-l.  $175 
month.  State  experience,  ages,  nationality,  references. 
BOX  3288,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Chambermaids,  laundresses  for  Summer 
resort;  also  atheletic-social  director.  State  age. 
Vacation  with  pay.  Address,  Sunnybrook  Acres, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  opportunity  and  home  near  Philadelphia  for 
active,  honest  couple  wanting  to  keep  several  goats. 
Give  references  and  particulars.  BOX  3282,  R.  N.-Y. 

HOUSEWORKER,  experienced,  reliable,  fond  of 
children  for  modern  country  house;  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
Top  salary.  Good  home,  BOX  3283,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wanted.  Will  furnish  cottage  with  salary 

in  exchange  for  services  as  handy  man  at  Summer 
bungalow  colony.  Wahl’s,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.  Telephono 
New  Paltz  6144,  _ 

GIRL,  woman,  general  housework;  own  room,  $125 

monthly.  BOX  3277,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  for  the  Summer,  woman  to  help  with 

housework  on  large  vegetable  farm.  BOX  3284, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  wanted,  German,  interested  enough  in  farm¬ 

ing,  to  make  this  his  independent  future  and  help 
single  owner  to  work  farm  on  share  or  salary. 

Pennsylvania,  BOX  3301,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man,  married  to  manage  70  acre  farm 

near  Philadelphia.  Small  Jersey  herd.  Pleasant 
modern  home.  Extra  help  in  Summer.  References 
exchanged.  Please  state  salary  desired,  or  if  profit 
sharing  preferred.  BOX  3300,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RESIDENT  housekeeper,  liking  children,  capable  full 

responsibility.  2  adults,  children  9  and  6.  7 -room 

house,  own  room,  $20  week.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Ripton, 

242-31  51st  Ave.,  Douglaston,  Long  Island. _ 

COUPLE:  General  handy  man;  woman  to  assist 

around  kitchen  of  luncheonette.  No  objection  to  son 
or  daughter  of  working  age.  Own  living  quarters. 
Permanent  work,  good  pay  for  competent  sober  workers. 
Write  Alberts,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  take  care  of  grounds  and  garden. 

Woman  must  be  a  good  cook,  for  small  family. 
Write  giving  references  and  wages  expected  to  Sidney 
R,  Kennedy,  Litchfield,  Conn. _ 

GOOD,  practical  cook  in  staff  house  of  children’s 

school.  Attractive  salary,  plus  room,  board,  laundry, 
annual  vacation.  Address  applications  House  Director, 
St.  Christopher's  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N,  Y. 

RELIABLE,  experienced  man,  handy  with  tools 

gardening,  vegetables,  poultry  and  general  utility 
work  for  Adirondack  boarding  house.  Permanent  job  to 
man  with  initiative.  In  replying,  state  qualifications 
and  salary  expected.  Mt.  Crane  Lodge.  Johnsburg, 
Warren  County.  New  York, 

WANTED:  Two  women,  complete  charge  of  modem 
house.  5  in  family,  1  infant.  No  laundry.  Double 
room,  bath.  Westchester.  Please  write  stating  wages. 
Mrs.  William  Durcan,  Hook  Road,  Katonah,  N.  yI 
COOK-General  houseworker,  $120,  small  modern  house 
near  village.  Two  adults,  small  child.  Farnham, 
Brushy  Ridge  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  9-1084-  own 
room,  bath.  _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  for  Children.  30  miles  outside 

New  York  City,  requires:  Children’s  attendants, 
chambermaids,  houseman  and  kitchen  man.  For  full 
information  and  Illustrated  leaflet  write:  BOX  207 
Chappaqua,  Westchester  County,  New  York.  * 

WE  need  a  single  man  for  farm  work.  Must  under¬ 
stand  farm  machinery,  machine  milking,  stripping 
and  care  of  cows.  We  offer  to  a  steady,  reliable  man 
opportunity  for  advancement,  good  home  with  room 
alone,  good  food  and  top  salary.  Write  qualifications 
to  Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone 
Amenia  155.  _ 

WOMAN  for  light  housework  in  Summer  home,  lo¬ 

cated  Roscoe,  N.  Y.  Family  of  adults,  room  and 
board  like  one  of  family  first  consideration,  also  some 
wages.  BOX  3299,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  with  girl  7,  boy  15  months  desire  helper 

experienced  with  children.  Offer  private  room,  bath. 
$125  monthly.  Great  Neck  Long  Island.  References. 
Reply  BOX  3290,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Competent  married  man  to  operate  general 

farm  with  small  Angus  herd,  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Give  information  as  to  qualifications,  family,  etc., 
first  letter.  BOX  3296,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  General  farmer  for  farm  near  New  Paltz. 

Must  have  knowledge  of  machinery,  fruit  and  beef 
cattle.  Good  living  conditions  and  pay.  Prefer 
married  man.  BOX  3291,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  for  dairy,  general  farm.  Good  wages, 
5-room  house,  usual  privileges.  Sunnyvale,  R.  D. 
3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 

RELIABLE  couple,  country,  year  around.  Gardener, 

handyman,  some  driving.  Wife  general  housework. 
One  in  family,  frequent  guests.  All  conveniences, 
pleasant  living  quarters,  own  bath,  $200.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  nationality,  ages,  give  references.  Anne  Niles, 
Washington,  Connecticut. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl.  General  housework.  Plain  cooking. 

Fond  of  children.  Own  apartment.  State  salary. 
BOX  612.  Ellenrille,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  or  elderly  man  wanted  for  vegetable 

garden  and  other  light  work.  No  drinkers  need 
apply.  Good  food,  comfortable  home.  Mabelle  Gordon, 
WilllamsYille,  Vermont, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  capable  orehardist,  familiar 
with  tractors,  high  pressure  rigs  and  packing.  House 
and  privileges,  W.  T.  Dobbs,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  middleaged;  country.  Handy  man,  gardener. 

Wife  cook,  housekeeper  for  three.  Separate  cottage. 
State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Write  S.  I. 
Heller.  II  East  68th  St,,  New  York  City.  Permanent. 

GARDENER:  Knowledge  of  farming  and  horticulture. 

Prefer  young  man  back  from  services.  State  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  BOX  3309,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  couple  fond  of  children  and  lovely  home. 

Experience  not  essential;  must  be  willing  to  learn 
full  care  of  house,  grounds.  Two  comfortable  rooms, 
bath,  liberal  time  off.  Good  character  references 
necessary.  Write  in  detail  concerning  abilities, 
wages  desired.  C.  R,  Abry,  Westport,  Conn, _ 

YOUNG  married  man  with  general  farm  experience 
and  ambition;  ultimately  to  work  in  as  head  of 
hog  ranch  and  packing  plant.  Must  be  loyal  and 
willing.  Good  salary  plus  percentage  of  profits. 
Address  manager  BOX  3310.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MATURE  housekeeper,  cook,  adult  farm ;  Patterson, 
X.  Y.  BOX  3311,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  and  wife  not  over  30  years  old, 
no  small  children,  on  small  estate,  nqpr  Pawling, 
N.  Y.  Man  general  outside  work,  tend  furnace  and 
fireplaces,  understand  planting  and  tending  vegetable 
garden,  have  operator’s  license  able  to  run  car  to 
village,  etc.  Prefer  man  who  has  worked  on  farm. 
Wife,  if  wishes,  light  housework  mornings  only,  no 
cooking.  Separate  furnished  cottage,  good  wages, 
pleasant  surroundings.  Must  be  sober,  have  good 
references.  In  reply,  give  references  and  telephone 
number  if  have  one.  BOX  3312,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Caretaker-handyman.  Farm  located  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Modem  house  and 
privileges.  Position  available  about  June  1st.  Reply 
with  full  particulars  and  salary  desired.  BOX  3314, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COOK:  In  country  house,  Westchester  County,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Good  wages.  Other  help 
kept.  Small  family.  BOX  3315,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  wishes  lady  for  housekeeping;  will  give  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  BOX  3294,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TWO  refined  ladies  desire  positions  as  chambermaids, 
or  as  general  help  in  or  near  Adirondack  ^llts. 
Desire  to  work  together.  Mrs.  Laura  Rowe,  Gefeseo 
St.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  313 . 


The  channel 
is  wide  open 
and  the  milk 
flows  freely! 


The  cow  is  partly 
milked  out,  the  udder 
is  flabby  and  the 
teat  cup  has  crawled 
up  and  closed  the 
channel  so  the 
milk  is  trapped! 


You  can  avoid  this  with  any  machine  if  you 
are  right  there  at  the  right  time  to  bear  down 
on  the  claw  and  hold  the  teat  cups  down. 

A  calf  puts  on  TUG  &  PULL  to  stretch  the 
udder  and  let  the  trapped  milk  get  out.  A 
good  Hand  Milker  stretches  the  udder  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  Surge  milks  with  an  automatic  TUG  & 
PULL  and  the  increasing  weight  of  the  milk 
in  the  pail  causes  it  to  tug  harder  and  harder 
as  the  cow  milks  out.  This  udder  stretching 
tug  and  pull  gets  the  trapped  milk  out  of  the 
udder  and  into  the  pail.  You  don’t  have  to 
help  a  Surge  milk  your  cows. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 


BABSON  BROS.  GO.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  3074 
842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  and  without  obligation,  a  copy 
of  your  new  book  giving  facts  about  the  modern  Surge 
Milker. 

Name _ —  _ _ _ _ 


g  Dept.  3074, 842  W.  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


Town _ 

R.F.D. 


State 


TORONTO  •  HOUSTON  •  SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  CHICAGO 
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Spring  Plowing  in  the  New  Hampshire  Hills 
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Pasture  Profits 

By  L.  H.  Woodward 

HERE  probably  are  no  acres  on  the  dairy 
farm  that  bring  more  profit  for  less  labor 
than  an  improved  pasture.  June  is  usually  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  time  to  produce  milk 
because  of  lush  pasture,  but  during  August 
more  cows  go  hungry  on  Northeastern  dairy 
farms  than  during  any  other  month  in  the 
year,  with  the  grass  becoming  dry,  coarse  and 
weedy,  usually  from  a  lack  of  rain  and 
proper  attention. 

Some  Farm  Pastures 

Maynard  Smith  and  son,  William,  of 
Chemung  County  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  milk  production  on  various 
kinds  of  pasture.  They  keep  about  100 
Holstein  cows  on  -their  river  valley  farm  near 
Big  Flats.  The  amount  of  permanent  pasture 
land  on  their  farm  is  limited,  but  through  the 
use  of  some  of  their  cropland  they  have  been 
able  to  provide  pasture  crops  in  a  rotation 
throughout  the  season,  beginning  with  May 
and  ending  in  November.  Sweet  clover  as  a 
pasture  crop  has  now  been  discarded  by  them 
in  favor  of  alfalfa;  and  corn  for  Summer 
silage  has  been  discontinued  in  favor  of 
Ladino  clover.  The  crops  on  which  they  now 
depend  for  their  rotated  cropland 
pasture  are  rye,  first  crop  alfalfa, 
clover  and  timothy,  Ladino  clover 
and  Sudan  grass.  Rye  is  found 
to  be  the  most  dependable  for 
early  and  late  season  pastures 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels 
per  acre,  early  in  September.  First 
cutting  meadows  of  alfalfa,  clover 
and  timothy  are  also  used  as  soon 
as  their  permanent  pasture  be¬ 
comes  short.  However,  the  Smiths 
claim  there  is  no  pasture  crop 
that  the  cows  like  better  than 
Sudan  grass,  seeded  in  late  May, 
at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre. 

Last  August,  they  turned  70  dairy 
cows  into  a  10-acre  field  of  Sudan 
grass,  and  when  most  of  the  herds 
around  the  neighborhood  were 
dropping  in  production,  theirs  in¬ 
creased  production  from  25  to  28 
cans  of  milk  per  day  with  no 
extra  grain,  on  this  Sudan  grass 
pasture;  an  increase  of  over  10 
per  cent  due  entirely  to  the  better 
forage.  They  contend  that,  after 
many  years’  experience  with  ro¬ 
tated  pasture  crops,  Sudan  grass 
is  the  most  palatable,  but  that 
rye  makes  the  best  growth  in 
cool  weather.  They  have  also 
found  Ladino  clover  to  be  a  most 
promising  crop,  and  that  seeding 
new  meadows  with  it  is  the  most 
dependable  practice. 

Asa  Davis  and  son,  Robert,  of 
Tioga  County,  on  the  other  hand, 
depend  largely  on  permanent 
pasture  for  the  100  head  of 
Holstein  cattle  that  they  have  to 
feed  during  the  pasture  season. 

They  have  a  limited  acreage  of 
cropland,  only  about  60  acres  on 
their  river  valley  farm  near 
Owego.  Most  of  this  they  use  for 
corn,  with  a  little  for  hay  and 
none  for  temporary  or  cropland  pasture.  They 
also  have  a  hill  farm  a  few  miles  away  on 
which  they  produce  some  hay  and  grain,  and 
where  they  pasture  their  dry  cows  and  young 
stock.  The  home  farm,  in  addition  to  the  60 
acres  of  cropland,  has  80  acres  of  non- 
plowable  permanent  pasture.  This  pasture  is 
located  on  the  hill  adjacent  to  the  valley  farm. 
The  80  acres  is  divided  into  two  plots,  so  that 
half  of  it  can  be  clipped  and  allowed  to  grow 
while  the  other  half  is  being  pastured.  This 
land  has  been  improved  by  the  use  of  one 
ton  per  acre  of  ground  limestone  and  10  tons 
per  acre  of  superphosphated  manure,  once 
every  three  or  four  years.  The  improved 
pasture  has  been  so  productive  that  the 
Davises  say  that  only  occasionally  during  the 
pasture  season  do  they  need  to  use  any 
supplementary  forage  such  as  silage  or  hay. 
The  improvement  of  the  permanent  pasture 
has  largely  solved  their  cattle  harvested 
forage  problem. 


Any  pasture  program  must  take  into 
consideration  either  permanent  pasture  im¬ 
provement  without  plowing,  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  by  plowing  and  then  reseeding,  or 
cropland  pasture  that  can  be  plowed  and 
seeded  as  part  of  the  regular  farm  crop  ro¬ 
tation.  Many  permanent  pastures  now  in  fair 
producing  condition  can  be  improved  without 
plowing  at  an  initial  cash  outlay  of  from 
$10  to  $12  an  acre.  A  good  plan  commonly 
used  is  to  divide  the  area  into  four  plots,  and 
improve  these  by  fertilizing  one  plot  each 
year.  If  the  soil  is  sour,  usually  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  one  ton  per  acre  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  necessary.  Manure  should  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  eight  or  10  tons  per  acre  and 
supplemented  with  20  per  cent  superphos¬ 
phate.  If  superphosphate  is  not  added  to  the 
manure,  then  it  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  600  pounds  per  acre  during  each  four-year 
interval.  Where  the  stand  of  pasture  grasses 
is  thin  and  where  little  or  no  white  clover  is 
growing,  the  use  of  one  pound  of  wild  white 
clover  seed  per  acre  will  be  needed.  This 
should  be  scattered  over  the  area  early  in 
the  Spring  during  the  year  when  the  lime¬ 
stone,  superphosphate  and  manure  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  area. 

Where  permanent  pasture  fields  can  be 
plowed  and  reseeded,  it  is  often  possible  to 


improve  them  more  quickly  and  maintain 
them  in  better  producing  condition  than  when 
plowing  is  not  possible  or  desirable.  Such 
pasture  land  should  be  plowed  in  the  Fall  so 
that  the  seed  bed  will  be  firm  at  the  time  of 
seeding  in  the  Spring.  A  well  prepared  seed 
bed  is  essential.  One  ton  of  ground  limestone 
and  600  pounds  of  20  per  cent  superphosphate 
and  eight  or  10  tons  of  manure  should  be 
applied  in  the  Spring,  and  worked  in  by 
harrowing  or  disking  thoroughly.  A  suitable 
pasture  seeding  mixture  is  then  sowed,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  April  or  early  May,  covering  the  seed 
with  about  one-fourth  inch  of  fine  soil. 
Pasture  seeded  in  this  way  will  usually  be 
ready  for  grazing  in  about  10  weeks.  Many 
pasture  seed  mixtures  are  available  which 
are  adapted  to  the  various  types  of  soils.  How¬ 
ever,  any  mixture  should  contain  some  wild 
white  clover  and  some  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
two  essential  permanent  pasture  plants.  A 
good  general  mixture  for  permanent  pasture 
seeding  is  five  pounds  each  of  Kentucky  blue- 


In  order  to  keep  a  permanent  pasture  in  the  best 
condition,  it  should  be  clipped  occasionally.  This 
helps  kill  weeds  and  keeps  the  herbage  from  be- 
coming  rank,  coarse  and  stemmy.  David  Grant  of 
Norwich,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  is  using  his 
tractor  to  clip  his  permanent  pasture  of  native  grasses. 

grass,  timothy,  and  medium  red  clover;  and 
one  pound  each  of  wild  white  clover  and 
Ladino  clover  per  acre. 

If  soil  fertility  is  rather  poor  and  not  suited 
to  growing  alfalfa,  a  good  mixture  seeding 
per  acre  is  one  consisting  of  timothy  six 
pounds,  redtop  two  pounds,  Ken¬ 
tucky  bluegrass  four  pounds, 
Canada  bluegrass  three  pounds, 
Mammoth  red  clover  two  pounds, 
wild  white  clover  one  pound, 
Alsike  clover  three  pounds  and 
Ladino  clover  one  pound.  On 
rather  dry  soils  of  fair  fertility, 
the  following  mixture  per  acre  is 
good: .  orchard  grass  eight  pounds, 
timothy  six  pounds,  alfalfa  six 
pounds,  wild  white  clover  one 
pound,  and  Kentucky  bluegrass 
two  pounds. 

Cropland  pastures  can  be  used 
largely  to  replace  permanent 
pastures  where  there  is  enough 
suitable  farm  acreage.  The  most 
common  of  these  pasture  crops  is 
the  use  of  hay  meadows  for  graz¬ 
ing  one  or  more  years  before  they 
are  plowed  under.  When  meadows 
are  to  be  used  as  pastures,  the 
original  seeding  should  provide 
for  pasture  plants  as  well  as  hay. 
The  use  of  one  pound  of  Ladino 
clover  seed  in  the  regular  hay 
seeding  mixture  usually  provides 
an  excellent  seeding  to  be  used 
either  as  an  early  season  crop 
pasture  in  May  or  June,  or  as 
aftermath  growth  in  July  and 
August.  Because  of  a  feed  short¬ 
age  or  bad  growing  season  supple¬ 
mentary  pasture  crops  may  some¬ 
times  be  required.  The  ones  most 
commonly  used  are  rye  for  pasture 
in  April  or  October,  oats  for  July, 
and  Sudan  grass  fpr  August  and 
September.  Corn  silage  or  hay  are 
often  used  to  help  out  on  short 
pasture  when  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  feeds  are  not  available. 

Management  of  Pastures 

Proper  grazing  of  improved 
pastures  is  just  as  important  as  fertilizer  and 
seeding.  Undergrazing  results  in  excessive 
growth  that  tends  to  drive  out  the  wild  clover, 
and  allow  the  herbage  to  become  too  coarse, 
stemmy  and  rank.  Continuous  close  grazing 
is  often  injurious  to  Ladino  clover  and  some 
of  the  grasses.  Pasture  land  should,  where 
possible,  be  divided  into  three  or  more  areas 
with  water  available  to  each,  and  these  diff¬ 
erent  areas  alternately  grazed,  when  the 
growth  gets  about  four  to  six  inches  high. 
Permanent  pasture  should  be  mowed  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  get  rid  of  undergrazed  herbage 
and  to  help  kill  weeds.  The  most  important 
time  to  mow  a  pasture  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Spring  grazing  season,  normally  June  15  on 
most  New  York  farms.  The  pasture  grass 
should  be  cut  just  as  close  as  possible  in  order 
to  encourage  a  uniform  growth  of  succulent 
herbage. 

Since  the  dairy  business  now  faces  a  very 
critical  era,  pastures  for  profit  are  a 
prime  consideration. 


These  Guernsey  heifers  have  developed  splendidly  on  mixed  grasses,  seeded 
with  two  pounds  of  Ladino  clover  per  acre,  on  reclaimed  land  at  Sterling  Farms 

in  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 


Holsteins  on  the  Stanley  Baldwin  farm  in  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  find  this  good  mixed  pasture,  rich  in  legumes,  just  to  their  liking.  They 
are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  high  quality  of  this  pasturage  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  a  minimum  of  grain  to  meet  their  production  requirements. 

grain,  but 
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The  Romance  of  the  Easter  Lily 

By  Earle  W.  Gage 

HAT  a  romantic  story  lies  back  of  those 
white,  trumpet-like  blossoms  of  our 
universally  popular  Easter  lily!  Here  is  one 
flower  that  was  beloved  by  mankind  even 
before  recorded  history,  even  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  world  adopted  it  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Resurrection.  Both  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  highly  prized  the  lily  which 
thrived  in  a  dozen  different  species  in  their 
gardens;  they  accepted  the  white  flower  as 
the  symbol  of  purity  and  virtue.  The  story  of 
the  Easter  lily  has  been  traced  back  to  ancient 
Persia,  whence  the  Greeks  secured  the  first 
lily  seed.  Henry  Lyte  in  1587  translated, 
through  the  French,  the  old  Greek  story  of 
the  lily  from  Rembert  Dodoen’s  Dutch,  thus 
contributing  the  first  story  of  the  lily  to 
English  literature.  What  flower  has  received 
a  more  beautiful  tribute  than  the  testimony 
of  the  Christ,  whose  Resurrection  the  flower 
now  annually  symbolizes:  “Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin:  And  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.” 

Among  all  the  members  of  the  great  family 
of  flowers,  the  lily  is  the  most  accommodating. 
No  matter  whether  the  Easter  holiday  comes 
early  or  late  in  the  Spring,  the  gorgeous  white 
petals  are  open  to  herald  the  Resurrection  and 
to  add  a  touch  of  beautification  to  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  thousands  of  homes  and  churches. 
Slight  wonder  that  for  more  than  20  centuries 
this  flower  has  occupied  a  place  of  honor  in 
the  religious  life  and  literature  of  the 
human  race.  That  our  gardens  might  be 
graced  with  the  rarest  of  Easter  lilies,  bold 
and  adventurous  explorers  of  the  plant  world 
have  combed  the  far  corners  of  the  globe. 
Lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  quest,  and  a 
romantic  adventure  experienced  by  more  than 
one  botanist  before  he  had  deeply  penetrated 
the  faraway  places,  and  returned  with  the 
coveted  flower. 

Take,  for  example,  the  thrilling  story  of 
the  late  Ernest  H.  “Chinese”  Wilson,  who 
introduced  the  Regal  Lily  into  North  American 
gardens,  after  a  most  hazardous  trip  into  the 
barbaric  back  country  of  mountainous  Tibet. 
He  had  seen  specimens  of  the  plant  while 
traveling  along  the  border  of  China  and  Tibet, 
and  determined  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply 
to  establish  this  beautiful  plant  in  America. 
On  this  particular  expedition,  one  of  many, 
Mr.  Wilson  sailed  from  Boston,  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  Europe,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  in  May 
of  the  following  year  reached  China.  From 
there  he  journeyed  by  devious,  difficult  routes 
to  Sung-pan  Ting  in  the  extreme  Northwest 
of  China,  arriving  by  the  end  of  August.  Then, 
through  a  country  few  white  men  have  even 
seen,  and  still  fewer  have  lived  to  describe,  he 
pushed  on  to  the  Tibetan  border.  Here  it  was 
that  “Chinese”  Wilson  set  about  securing 
bulbs  of  the  rare  Regal  Lily.  This  is  a  wild 
and  mountainous  country  peopled  by  tribes¬ 
men  of  ancient  origin,  near  the  region  that 
holds  the  Lama  temples  at  Lhassa,  once  the 
Forbidden  City  of  the 
Buddhist  faith.  There  the 
Regal  lily  has  its  home. 

In  the  Summer  the  heat 
is  terrific,  in  Winter  the 
cold  is  intense,  and  at 
all  seasons  these  valleys 
are  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  windstorms 
against  which  neither 
man  nor  beast  can  make 
headway.  There  in  June, 
by  the  wayside,  in  rock 
crevices  by  the  torrent’s 
edge,  and  high  on  the 
mountainside,  the  Regal 
lily  blooms,  not  in  twos 
and  threes,  but  in  thou¬ 
sands.  Its  slender  stems 
overtop  the  coarse 
grasses  and  scrub  and 
are  crowned  with  large 
funnel  -  shaped  flowers, 
each  more  or  less  wine- 
colored  without,  pure 
white  and  lustrous  on  the 
face,  clear  canary-yellow 


within  the  tube,  and  each  stamen  filament 
tipped  with  a  golden  anther.  For  a  brief 
season  only,  this  lily  transforms  a  lone  semi- 
desert  region  into  a  veritable  fairyland. 

Although  the  Regal  lily  was  thus  brought 
into  the  United  States  in  1908,  it  was  not 
until  1926  that  sufficient  quantities  of  bulbs 
were  propagated  to  permit  lily  introduction 
beyond  the  garden  where  it  was  tested.  Only 
after  these  years  of  painstaking  work  did 
it  become  acclimated  and  the  diligence  of  the 
plant  breeder  take  on  visible  form.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  these  rare  bulbs  are  so  expensive. 
However,  they  are  nominal  in  price  when  we 
stop  to  consider  what  led  to  perfecting  them 
for  our  individual  needs. 

Today,  Bermuda  is,  as  it  has  been  for  a 
generation  past,  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
lily  producing  countries.  This  well  illustrates 
the  possibilities  of  starting  at  zero  and  ex¬ 
panding  an  industry  into  gigantic  proportions. 
Nearly  50  years  ago,  General  Russel  Hastings 
produced  the  first  Easter  lilies  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  on  Bermuda  soil.  After  the  business  of 
growing  lilies  had  spread  over  the  island,  a 
strange  insect  pest  struck  them  down  and 
the  lily  lovers  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent,  who  had  imported  large  quantities  of 
these  cut  flowers  and  bulbs,  were  obliged  to 
turn  to  Japan  for  their  lily  bulbs.  Later 
Bermudians  solved  the  problem  and  fully  re¬ 
gained  their  former  position;  today  we  find 
them  providing  flower  lovers  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  gorgeous  Easter  bloom.  Fast  steamers 
connect  the  Island,  some  600  miles  out  in  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  mainland,  and  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  lilies  are  now  brought  over  to  bedeck 
homes  and  churches.  Years  ago  the  Japanese 
imported  some  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Bermuda  lilies  and  entered  in  dead  earnest 
into  lily-growing  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
Soon  Japan  was  a  real  competitor  of  the 
original  home  of  the  industry.  Lilies,  however, 
prosper  better  in  Bermuda,  where  the  native 
soil  is  a  sort  of  oxidized  limestone.  A 
Bermudian  Easter  lily  field  in  bloom  is  a 
spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten.  Row  upon 
row,  thousands  of  regal  blooms  reach  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  height. 

The  Bermuda  Easter  lily,  Lilium  harrisi,  is 
a  development  of  Lilium  longijlorum,  a  native 
of  the  Liu-kiu  Islands,  south  of  Japan,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  in  1830.  It  had  a  prominent  part  in 
Europe’s  gardens  before  it  was  introduced  in 
Bermuda,  where  it  was  first  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  1856.  In  Bermuda,  this 
flower  has  been  developed  to  its  present  high 
perfection  under  the  most  rigid  governmental 
inspection  service,  instituted  and  fostered  by 
the  growers  themselves  so  that  they  may 
guarantee  to  the  world  the  very  best  in  lilies. 
No  blossoms  or  bulbs  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  islands  unless  they  are  perfect  according 
to  their  rigid  rules.  The  bulbs  have  to  be 
packed  in  wooden  cases,  200  bulbs  to  the 
case,  in  special  sand  which  is  also  inspected 
to  insure  its  being  free  from  surface  soil  or 
impurities  of  any  kind.  The  sand  used  for 
packing  weighs  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  its 
contents,  most  of  the  growers  digging  the  sand 


as  needed  from  jealously  guarded  spots  on 
their  holdings;  sometimes  an  outcropping 
under  a  bank  against  a  white  coral  road,  a 
cutting  in  a  tangled  maze  of  vines  and  prickly 
pears,  or  wherever  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  it.  Because  it  must  be  up  to  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard,  ordinary  sand  is  tabu. 

These  lily  bulbs  come  in  different  graded 
sizes,  according  to  age  and  maturity,  taking 
three  years  to  attain  full  growth,  when  they 
measure  from  11  to  13  inches  in  circumference. 
Flowers  are  produced  in  the  second  year,  but 
it  requires  three  years  to  attain  perfection.  It 
is  then  that  the  blossoms  are  cut,  while  they 
are  unopened  buds,  and  shipped  in  boxes  of 
two  or  three  dozen  blooms  to  all  parts  of 
North  America  and  to  Europe.  Here  they  open 
their  petals  in  all  their  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Each  August,  the  fields  are  prepared  for 
the  lily  crop  of  the  following  Spring.  The 
full-grown  lily  bulb  is  stripped  or  husked  of 
its  outer  layer,  similar  to  the  way  onions  are 
peeled.  Each  individual  piece  is  then  buried 
in  the  soil,  to  form  in  due  season  another 
parent  bulb.  Later  on  the  ground  is  raked 
over,  to  prevent  undue  evaporation,  as  many 
times  as  possible  before  the  surface  roots  form. 
Any  season  could  be  used  as  planting  time  in 
Bermuda,  thanks  to  its  equable  climate  of 
perpetual  Spring,  yet  the  lilies  are  always  set 
between  the  first  of  August  and  the  end  of 
October  to  provide  buds  in  season  for  Easter. 
Of  course,  the  date  of  -Easter,  whether  in 
April  or  March,  determines  the  date  of  the 
planting. 

Before  the  development  of  the  modern 
Easter  lily,  the  white  or  Madonna  lily,  grown 
principally  in  France,  was  the  Easter  lily  of 
the  world.  According  to  mythology  the  Ma¬ 
donna  lily  sprang  from  the  milk  of  Hera, 
queen  of  the  Greek  gods.  As  a  plant  of  purity, 
it  was  contrasted  with  the  rose  of  Aphrodite, 
goddess  of  love.  This  Madonna  lily  was  a  well 
known  garden  flower  of  ancient  times;  its 
loveliness  has  been  sung  by  the  poets  down 
through  the  centuries.  The  flower,  widely 
grown  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  regarded 
then  also  as  the  symbol  of  purity,  associated 
both  with  life  and  death.  Although  there  are 
many  species  of  lily  familiar  to  the  flower 
lover,  such  as  the  sacred  lily  of  China,  the 
Madonna,  the  Regal,  and  the  common  Easter 
lily,  it  comes  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  the 
average  person  to  learn  that  there  are  more 
than  a  sccre  of  different  lily  species.  All  re¬ 
veal  the  same  trumpet-like  blossoms, 
large  or  small.  For  example,  the  giant  member 
of  the  lily  family  has  stalks  towering  10  to 
12  feet,  with  giant  flowers;  it  makes  its  home 
high  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  in  a  region 
thought  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  lily 
family.  Plant  explorers  also  discovered  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  lily  in  China  a  few 
years  ago — a  lily  of  the  Madonna  type,  yet 
hardier.  Brought  to  America,  it  widened  the 
field  of  lily  culture  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
home  gardener  farther  north  may  now  pro¬ 
duce  these  lilies.  All  lilies  thrive  from  bulbs, 
$nd  bulbs  fit  more  comfortably  into  loose, 
damp  soil.  This  bulb-making  capacity  is  one 
of  the  dominant  traits  of  the  lily.  It  and  the 

six  petals  which  charac¬ 
terize  all  lily  blooms  are 
marks  of  the  tribe.  Tu¬ 
lips,  daffodils,  hyacinths, 
crocuses,  all,  because 
they  spring  from  bulbs, 
are  actually  of  the  lily 
family. 

The  first  Dutch 
settlers  to  arrive  in 
America,  in  the  17th 
century,  brought  with 
them  a  supply  of  lily 
bulbs.  Ever  since  the 
flower  has  thrived  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  al¬ 
though  only  in  recent 
years  has  it  been 
possible  to  produce 
bulbs  and  bulblets  in 
the  United  States. 

With  Eastertide  for 
1946  at  hand,  once  again 
the  Easter  lily  will  sym¬ 
bolize  the  season  in 
churches  and  homes  of 
many  lands. 
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M  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION 


((MIND 

Dobbins 

DEPENDABILITY 


Aqninst  Crop  Destruction/ 

..ONLY  THE  BEST  SPRAYING  EQUIPMENT 


PAYS  DIVIDENDS  IN  FREEDOM  FROM  PESTS 

#  Insecticides  are  deadly  ONLY  when  placed  where  they  can 
do  their  deadly  work.  Cheap  or  worn-out  spraying  equipment 
wastes  valuable  time  and  material,  and  gives  pests  additional 
time  for  their  destructive  work.  The  EFFICIENT  Sprayer  or 
Duster  is  the  ONLY  kind  worth  buying! 

You  can  depend  on  Dobbins  Sprayers,  Dusters,  and  weed¬ 
killing  Flame  Sprayers  for  safe,  efficient,  economical  protection 
of  all  your  crops.  When  you  buy  Spraying  or  Dusting  Equip¬ 
ment  . . .  Demand  Dobbins  Dependability  . . .  the  best  insurance 
against  crop  failure  and  labor  losses! 

DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  411,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


FRUIT  TREES 

ROSES  and  SHRUBS 

^  Writ*  for  FREE  1946  CATALOG 
KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 
38  Map!*  Sfr**t,  Dansvill*.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants,  Varieties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe  and 
Pritchard,  $2.00-1000.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 
Varieties:  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  $1.50-1000.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  $4.00-1000,  or  65c- 100.  Hungarian 
Hot  Wax,  same  price.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
$1.50-1000.  27  years  growing  and  shipping 

Better  Plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AsparaguSr  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  BEQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Corsican  $3.00  per 
100;  200  for  $5.00;  500  for  $8.50;  1000  for  $(5.00. 
Mastodon.  Gem,  Minn.  1166,  Brunes  Marvel,  Ever- 
bearing  $4.00  per  100;  500  for  $15.00;  1000  for  $27.00. 
CATALOG  FREE 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK 

and  other  Seedling  trees.  We 
grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  INDIANA,  PENNA. 

GERANIUMS  ^ng^aVTaf 

will  brighten  up  your  home  wonderfully  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Postpaid  $1.75.  Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box 
of  these  plants,  and  you  will  want  them  every  year. 

BUCKLEY  GERANIUM  CO.,  Springfield,  Illinois 

JUMBO  FRUIT  TREES 

Orchard  grade  trees.  All  trees  northern  grown. 
FREE  —  write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  planting 
guide  and  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
115  Main  Street  -  Perry,  Ohio 

Asparagus  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  2-yr.  roots.  Mary  Washington  rust  re¬ 
sisting  strain,  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $2.50;  100  for 
$4.00,  all  postpaid.  For  larger  quantities  write  — 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT  -  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 

HARDY  CANADIAM  GROWN 

SEEDS  -  PLANTS  -  TREES 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
TO  BPS  TREERY — NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE,  CANADA 


STRAWBERRIES 

■for 

Event  Need,  foil.  Location,  Climate 
ALL  VAAIl TIES  Blueberries*"*"7*"* 

four  1946  Berry  Book  lists  the 
(varieties  you  need  for  highest  berry 
/production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  in¬ 
formation  on  areas  to  which  best 

„ _  Write  Today  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  Free 

RAYNER  BROS.  5-R  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


adapted. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  prompt  shipment.  Premier, 
Catskill,  Senator  Dunlap,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Robin¬ 
son,  Pathfinder,  Aberdeen.  50,  $1-80;  1 00,  >3.00; 
300,  $8.00.  Postage  Paid.  PREMIER,  CATSKILL,  500, 
$9.50;  1,000,  $16.00  F.O.B.  Everbearing  varieties. 

Mastodon,  Gem,  25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.75;  100,  $5.00; 
Postage  Paid.  Figure  each  variety  separate 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEVIEW  I,  N.  Y. 


- STRAWBERRY  AND  RASBERRY  PLANTS—— 

Premier,  Catskill,  Pathfinder  Howard  17,  Scarlet 
Beauty,  Robinson  Strawberry  25-$l .25 ;  50-$2.00;  100- 
$3.50;  200-$6.25.  Also  Taylor  and  Tahoma  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  25  for  $3.50;  100-$I2.00.  Shipment  prepaid.  State 
inspected.  Folder  free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  R-3,  Bradford,  Mass. 


Famous  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

I00-$4.00;  Minn.  1166  Everbearing  l00-$5.00;  Premier 
50-SI. 65;  Latham  R6d-raspberry  25-SI.25.  PLANTS, 
Heavy  Bearing,  Fresh  Dug,  Postpaid. 

HOMER  MAC  DOWELL,  Prop., 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  DUG!  Certified  Strawberry  Plants.  Write 
for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  Successor  to 

R.  F.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36,  M APLEVI EW,  N.  Y. 


GEM  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES:  25-$l.75; 

50-S3.25 ;  I00-$5.00.  Shipment  Prepaid. 

WALTER  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Earner's  New 
Berry  Book .  Contains  really  valuable  inter- 
I  (nation  on  how  to  set  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describee  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties,  lt'e 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salhbary,  Md. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums  S^six^aS 

$1.00  postpaid.  All  will  bloom  year  after  year. 

CEDARLINE  FLOWER  FARM,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Dahlias  —  Extra  Large  Varieties,  named  6  for  $1.20 
prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PA. 


GRANITE  SI  ATE  canteloupe  for  the  north.  List 
seeds,  small  fruits.  L.  DOUGHERTY,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U,  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  each,  $15.50  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Zucchini,  the  Papular  New 
Squash 

This  relatively  new  and  different 
type  of  summer  squash  has  taken  hold 
quickly  in  the  city  markets  and  is  in 
constant  demand  during  the  Winter 
months.  For  the  past  few  years,  South¬ 
ern  commercial  growers  have  made 
profitable  shipments  to  the  New  York 
area,  and  people  in  the  colder  zones 
are  beginning  to  regard  it  most  favor¬ 
ably  as  an  item  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Being  both  easy  to  grow  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  to  prepare  for  the  table, 
it  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true 
that  this  vegetable  is  also  most  deli¬ 
cately  flavorsome  and  healthful. 

In  appearance  Zucchini  resembles  a 
smooth,  dark  cucumber  rather  than  a 
squash,  but  it  is  planted  and  cultivated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  old  stand¬ 
ard  summer  squash  varieties.  Like 
them  it  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  needs 
plenty  of  space.  We  plant  ours  in  hills 
four  feet  apart  from  early  May  through 
early  June,  heavily  manuring  the  soil 
around  and  under  the  hills  and  allow¬ 
ing  three  sturdy >  plants  to  develop  in 
each  hill.  Since  this  is  a  tender  crop, 
we  in  Maine  know  it  is  advisable  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  and  wait  until 
danger  of  frost  is  well  past  before 
planting  the  eight  or  nine  seeds  to 
each  hill.  Full  maturity  is  reached  in 
about  60  days,  but  Zucchini  may  be 
harvested  much  earlier  than  that;  as 
soon  as  the  squash  has  turned  green 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  when  it 
is  no  longer  than  a  big  dill  pickle.  At 
this  stage  the  vegetable  is  perfectly 
edible,  but  it  seems  wasteful  to  cut 
it  when  at  eight  or  10  inches  long  it 
is  equally  tender  and  even  more  crisp. 

As  with  all  squash,  it  is  important 
during  the  growing  season  to  conserve 
the  soil  moisture  and  to  add  sufficient 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  to  in¬ 
sure  heavy  production.  The  plants  are 
lush  growers  with  coarse  leaves  and 
stems  and  they  harbor  the  usual  squash 
insects.  The  striped  cucumber  beetle 
in  particular  should  be  looked  for  as 
soon  as  the  Zucchini  plant  has  appeared 
above  ground.  This  beetle  and  the 
squash  bug  may  be  controlled  with  a 
rotenone  dust  mixture,  but  if  the  melon 
aphis  attacks  the  underside  of  the 
leaves,  it  must  be  destroyed  by  a  con¬ 
tact  poison  such  as  a  four  per  cent 
nicotine  dust.  i.  d.  f. 

%  ■ 

614  Bushels  Potatoes  to  the 
Acre 

J.  D.  Robinson  of  Emmet  County, 
Michigan,  was  declared  Michigan’s 
premier  potato  grower  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Crop 
Improvement  Association.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  raised  45  acres  of  potatoes,  and  his 
average  yield  was  614  bushels  of  certi¬ 
fied  seed  per  acre  which  topped  the  143 
growers  entered.  It  was  his  fifth  such 
award  in  the  past  10  years.  In  1944 
Emil  De  Backer  of  Upper  Michigan 
topped  Robinson’s  yield,  with  a  record 
of  715  bushels  per  acre. 

Good  cultural  practices  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Robinson’s  outstanding 
yield.  He  grew  Pontiac,  Chippewas,  and 
Russet  Rurals  on  sandy  loam  soil  that 
had  previously  raised  alfalfa.  Careful 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  and  care 
of  his  crop  paid  dividends.  The  fields 
were  plowed  in  the  Fall  and  disked 
eight  times  the  following  Spring.  Be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  30  he  planted  35 
bushels  of  certified  seed  to  the  acre, 
spacing  the  rows  32  inches  and  the  hills 
eight  inches  apart.  He  used  1,500  pounds 
of  a  3-12-12  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  He 
sprayed  eight  times  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  control  disease.  A  sprinkler 
type  of  irrigation  carried  him  through 
dry  spells,  and  he  used  about  six 
inches  of  water  during  the  growing 
season.  F.  B. 


Beans  and  Beanpoles 

I  read  a  piece  somewhere,  probably 
written  by  someone  “who  didn’t  know 
beans,”  that  there  was  no  need  to 
bother  with  bean  poles.  Simply  plant 
a  giant  Russian  sunflower  in  each  hill 
of  beans  and  if  the  sunflower  leaves 
were  removed,  all  except  the  top  ones, 
it  would  grow  into  a  perfect  bean 
pole.  I  tried  it  this  past  Summer  and 
it  didn’t  work.  True,  the  sunflowers 
grew  amazingly  and  the  beans  climbed 
them,  but  practically  no  pods  formed 
on  the  vines  because  the  sunflowers 
apparently  took  so  much  fertility  out 
of  the  soil  that  the  beans  just  didn’t 
have  a  chance.  No  amount  of  fertilizing 
seemed  to  correct  it.  Fortunately  I 
did  not  depend  on  these  entirely,  and 
had  a  splendid  crop  of  beans  where  I 
had  used  the  good  old-fashioned  cedar 
poles.  Incidentally,  when  I  used  white 
birch  bean  poles,  I  found  they  were 
only  good  for  a  season  or  two.  Then 
I  got  some  red  cedar  poles  and  they 
are  practically  as  good  as  they  were 
eight  (years  ago.  They  get  a  thorough 
spraying  each  Fall  with  Rotenone  be¬ 
fore  being  put  away. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle  is  the  daddy  of  all  garden  pests. 
The  new  and  wonderful  insecticide 
DDT  will  kill  practically  all  insect 
pests  including  cockroaches,  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  but  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle  seems  to  get  fat  on  it.  However, 
Rotenone  does  the  trick  if  you  use  it 
early  enough  and  often  enough. 

Connecticut  c.  o.  m. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks , an  d  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  -»r» 
f or  4  bushels  seed 


SAVES 
REPLANTING 

muimuH 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  I’m  not 
d*a<tbutwtot 
i*th«t  staff? 


PLANT  YOUR  GARDEN 
The  Quick  and  Easy 
Way — 

with  a  SO  &  SO — the  little  seed 
drill  that  will  handle  small  quan¬ 
tities  without  dribble  or  waste. 
Packets  or  pinches  as  easily 
as  pints  or  pounds. 

Indexed  for  more  than  forty 
varieties  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  Instant  setting. 

Sows,  covers,  marks  next 
row  at  one  operation. 

Circular  on  request 
PRICE  postpaid' 


Seeder  Only  $2.75 
Marker  Extra  45c 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 

No.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


CHIPMAN  2,4-D 

WEED  KILLER 


KILLS  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  TURF  WEEDS 

•  In  convenient  dry  powder  form; 
readily  dissolves  in  water. 

•  Kills  POISON  IVY  and  many  other 
weeds;  also  used  as  selective  weed 
killer. 

•  Non-poisonous.  Economical  —  as 
little  as  U/2  pounds  per  acre 
required. 

Write  for  Circular 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  B  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

"A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long.” 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

V  Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


•  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  • 

Mature  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  outdoor  grown 
Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower, 
Pepper,  Beet  and  Eggplants.  Write  or  wire  for  1946 
price  list.  We  are  largest  and  oldest  growers  in 
Virginia.  Our  35  years  experience  is  at  your  service. 
Car  lots  and  truck  lots  our  specialty. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


ALFALFA,  LADINO  CLOVER,  ALS1KE,  SWEET 
CLOVER,  BROME  GRASS,  TIMOTHY,  CERTIFIED 
LINCOLN  SOY  BEANS,  VICLAND  SEED  OATS, 
HYBRID  CORN.  Premium  quality  seed  —  specially 
cleaned  to  eliminate  weeds  and  impurities.  Clover 
supplies  exhausted  and  Alfalfa  being  rapidly  used  up. 
Buy  direct  from  Northwestern  Ohio's  Leading 
Producing  Section  Seed  Market. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Aid.  Golden";  Big  Stem  Jersey;  Little  Stem  Jersey; 
New  Golden;  Porto  Rico;  Hayman  and  Nancy  Hall 
100  postpaid  $1.00;  200-$l.90.  Tomato  100  for  $1.00 
ready  May  15th.  Cabbage:  Jersey,  Charleston  and  Wake¬ 
field  100-SI. 00;  200-$!. 30  ready  now.  Write  for  price 
list.  FREDERICK  H.  LORD.  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

The  BEST  place  for  the  BEST  seed  of  Spaneross, 
Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  Wilson  and  limited 
amounts  of  Old  Hickory.  Free  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


BLUE  HUBBARD  SQUASH,  Colby’s  Boston  Type. 

Long,  Rough,  Thick  meated  extra  heavy  type.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write,  JAMES  T.  COLBY,  Hudson,  N.  H. 


Planting  Potatoes?  Don't  lime  without  testing  soil 
with  SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  AND  MANUAL  35c 
postpaid.  Silverton  Laboratories  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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N ature’s  Bandit  —  the 
Japanese  Beetle 

Summer  roadside  inspection  of 
traveling  cars  over  the  important  high¬ 
ways  by  law  enforcement  officers,  who 
check  on  transporting  of  shrubbery  or 
plants  over  State  lines,  is  done  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  spreading  of  insect 
pests.  Some  motorists,  no  doubt  dis¬ 
turbed  by  what  may  seem  to  be  non¬ 
sense  and  a  waste  of  time,  ask  what 
harm  there  is  in  carrying  off  a  plant 
or  two  that  they  may  have  picked  up 
along  the  way.  But  in  that  clump  of 
shrubbery  there  may  be  hiding  in  the 
dirt  among  the  roots,  as  a  hitch  hiker, 
a  destroying  pest.  When  established  in 
new  soil  this  pest  may  spread  destruc¬ 
tion  upon  the  land.  Even  with  road¬ 
side  inspection,  new  and  dangerous 
pests  sneak  in  and  are  finding  fertile 
soil  upon  which  to  work. 

In  the  United  States  many  types  of 
insects  are  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  our 
nation’s  food  and  timber,  and!  a  goodly 
number  of  these  creatures  have  been 
stowaways  hiding  in  lumber,  bulbs, 
packing  cases,  or  any  kind  of  cargo 
shipped  here  from  abroad.  These  pests 
that  chew,  suck,  and  bore  are  vicious 
sharecroppers  that  take  the  best  of  the 
growing  things  without  asking.  Even 
man  and  his  livestock  are  not  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  these  dangerous 
parasites.  Of  the  60  worst  pests  that  are 
loose  upon  our  land  one  of  the  most 
evil  is  the  despoiling  Japanese  beetle. 
This  metallic  green  bug  that  wears  a 
black  and  white  band  below  its  hard 
shell,  feeds  on  over  300  species  of  our 
most  valued  vegetation.  In  1916  a 
baker’s  dozen  of  Japanese  beetles  was 
found  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  there 
because  the  grub  of  the  beetles  had  been 
undetected  in  the  bulbs  or  roots  of 
some  stock  imported  from  Japan.  From 


that  small  start,  these  beetles  in  their 
determined  way  have  multiplied  by  the 
billions  traveling  on  strong  wings,  rid¬ 
ing  in  cars,  and  going  by  way  of  our 
streams  to  new  feeding  grounds,  until 
they  have  entrenched  themselves  in  all 
of  the  Eastern  States.  And  unless 
stopped,  these  bad  actors  will  advance 
onward  in  hordes.  To  show  how  de¬ 
termined  these  evil  workers  are,  and 
how  they  move  in  large  numbers,  a 
quart  jar  of  them  was  picked  from  a 
grapevine  during  one  morning;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  vine  was  not  sprayed  with 
poison,  the  new  forming  grapes  and 
leaves  were  destroyed  in  two  days.  The 
reason  why  beetles  cause  so  much 
damage  quickly  lies  in  their  habits  of 
crawling  in  large  numbers,  and  piling 
upon  one  another  in  such  a  mass  that 
an  apple,  peach,  or  blooming  rose  will 
have  hundreds  in  each  attack. 

The  grub  of  the  Japanese  beetle  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  adult.  Through  the 
Winter  it  is  hidden  deep  in  the  ground; 
when  March  comes,  it  starts  to  work  up 
to  the  surface;  during  April  and  May, 
the  grub  feeds  on  the  grass  roots;  and 
then  in  late  June  and  early  July,  the 
matured  beetle  emerges  to  take  over 
your  garden.  The  first  thing  the  adult 
does  is  to  lay  new  eggs  that  hatch  just 
a  few  inches  down  in  the  soil.  These 
new  grubs  work  down  into  the  earth  to 
a  depth  of  about  eight  inches  where 
they,  in  their  turn,  grow  and  gather 
strength  to  start  a  new  cycle  all  over 
again.  When  you  walk  in  the  Spring 
over  new,  greening  grass  there  may 
be  right  under  your  feet  hundreds  of 
grubs  of  the  beetle  chewing  on  and 
destroying  grass  roots.  It  is  possible 
for  one  square  yard  of  turf  to  have 
300  grubs  hidden  in  it,  but  the  visible 
results  of  their  root  eating  will  be  large 
patches  of  dead  brown  grass. 

The  only  effective  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  these  pests  is  to  apply  to  the 
soil  a  milky  spore  disease  carrying  dust, 
during  the  Spring  before  the  grubs 
emerge.  This  spore  dust  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  commercial  form.  It  is  easy  to 
apply,  using  one  teaspoonful  on  top  of 
the  ground  every  five  square  feet.  One 
application  is  all  that  is  needed,  o.  p.  f. 


Getting  Rid  of  Toadstools 

I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  colonies  of  toadstools  that 
suddenly  appear  from  time  to  time. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  w.  G.  s. 

Toadstools  may  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Punch 
holes  in  the  sod  with  an  iron  rod  or 
the  tines  of  a  spading  fork,  about 
eight  inches  deep  and  four  or  five 
inches  apart.  Saturate  the  soil  with 
the  bichloride  solution,  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  one-fourth  ounce  of  bichloride 
in  five  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  it 
first  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water 
in  a  wooden  vessel. 


say  farmers  coast  to  coast! 


Suro-Grip — T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Company 


" Sure-Grips  speed  our  big 
threshing  jobs — pull  us  through 
where  other  tires  failed .”  Fred 
Andersen,  Fresno,  California 


" Sure-Grips  get  us  through  in 
extremely  tough  going  where  our 
other  tractor  tires  bog  down,  spin 
and  stall.”  George  Krier,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Wisconsin 


"Two -ton  spreader  loads  were  too 
much  for  my  previous  tires,  but 
open  center  Sure-Grips  pull  them 
fast  and  easy.”  W.  J.  Fleming, 
Slater,  Iowa 


"On  soft,  muddy  spots  ivhere  our 
other  tractor  tires  slip  and  spin, 
open  center  Goodyears  pull  us 
through,  don't  gum  up.”  R.  B. 
Jones,  Westtown,  Pa. 


Ihe  most  sensible  way  to  know  a  tractor 
tire’s  worth  is  to  put  it  to  work  on  the 
farm — for  years — against  all  comers. 

That’s  how  thousands  of  farmers  across 
the  nation  proved  the  extra  traction  of 
Goodyear’s  open  center  self-cleaning  Sure- 
Grip — proved  it  does  more  work  faster! 

^ou  can  see  for  yourself  why  Goodyear's 
open  center  tread  works  best.  It  gives  each 
lug  bar  an  entering  edge  to  start  the  bite — 
allows  whole  lug  to  dig  in  full  depth  with¬ 
out  shearing  off  soil.  That’s  why  it  takes 
firmer  grip  and  pulls  far  better. 

And  that’s  why  you’ll  be  sure  of  greater 
go-ahead  traction  from  the  farm-proved, 
extra-pull  tread  of  Goodyear  open  center 
Sure-Grips.  So  why  not  buy  Goodyears 
now — or  specify  them  on  your  new  tractor? 


"We  need  grip  and  pull 
aplenty  to  haul  12 -ton  loads 
of  ear  corn  at  harvest  time, 
and  Goodyears  give  us  all  we 
need J,.  J.  Smith,  Pfister 
Hybrid  Corn  Co.,  El  Paso, 
Illinois 


"Slip  trouble's  gone  now 
since  I'm  using  Sure-Grips 
for  my  deep  plowing.  They 
outhaul  other  tires.”  C.  R. 
Lapp,  Isleta,  Ohio 
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THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Alkaline  Solution  Needed  for 
Dying  Water  Cress 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  very  large  water 
cress  branch  approximately  60  feet  in 
width  and  one-half  mile  long  with 
water  about  18  inches  deep.  This 
branch  has  been  producing  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  barrels 
of  cress  yearly  for  about  30  years  and 
there  was  plenty  of  cress  at  all  times 
to  cut  continuously,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  hot  Summer  months.  How¬ 
ever,  about  10  years  ago  a  very  fine 
green  moss  developed  in  the  branch 
among  the  cress  and  since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  moss  the  cress  has  been 
failing  to  produce.  Instead  of  branch¬ 
ing  out  and  producing  more  large 
leafed  tender  cress  as  it  once  did,  when 
it  is  cut  off,  it  stands  still,  and  the 
majority’-  of  it  dies  and  the  few  re¬ 
maining  leaves  spread  in  a  blanket 
form  with  the  dead  roots  over  the 
water.  Consequently,  when  the  frost 
comes,  it  kills  the  balance  of  the  tops 
and  there  is.  then  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  dead  roots,  leaving  the  water  clear. 
Isn’t  there  something  that  could  be  put 
in  the  water  to  kill  the  moss,  so  as  to 
allow  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
water  cress?  h.  e.  f. 

Virginia 

Water  cress  grows  best  where  the 
water  is  quite  alkaline,  and  seems  to 
thrive  in  those  regions  where  there  is 
much  gypsum  in  the  soil.  You  might 
try  applications  of  both  gypsum  and 
ground  limestone,  scattering  this  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  at  the  rate 
of  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of 
each.  Water  cress  also  responds  to 
fertilizing  and  I  would  also  suggest 
that  you  tny  a  10-5-5  formula  at  the 
rate  of  500  to  1000  lbs.  per  acre.  It 
would  be  best  to  put  these  materials  on 
when  there  is  the  least  amount  of 
run-off. 


Squash  or  Pumpkin? 

I  planted  41  hills  of  Blue  Hubbard 
squash  and  next  to  them  27  hills  of 
sweet  pumpkin.  When  the  vines  got  to 
running  well,  they  were  all  mixed  up, 
yet  looked  like  they  were  growing 
squashes  on  the  squash  vine  and  pump¬ 
kins  on  the  pumpkin  vine,  but  -they 
were  all  growing  side  by  side.  In  fact, 
until  you  lifted  the  leaves,  you  didn’t 
know  what  you  would  find.  The  hills 
were  spaced  eight  feet  apart  every  way. 
Now  here  is  what  I  can’t  understand. 
The  ripe  pumpkins  made  up  into  a  pie 
that  tasted  like  squash.  Different  ladies 
have  tried  them  and  they  all  got  the 
same  results.  I  would  say  that  the 
squash  taste  is  not  quite  so  pronounced, 
but  if  I  were  served  a  piece  as  squash 
pie,  I  would  not  doubt  it.  Is  this  the 
regular  flavor  for  sweet  pumpkin  or 
have  the  plants  been  crossed  in  grow¬ 
ing?  G.  A.  p. 

York  County,  Maine 

Pumpkins  and  squash  will  cross- 
pollinate  but  there  will  be  no  visible 
effect  the  first  year  upon  the  resulting 
fruits  as  far  as  shape  and  color  are 
concerned.  There  may  be  some  effect 
upon  flavor,  but  this  has  not  been  def¬ 
initely  established.  The  flavor  and  eat¬ 
ing  quality  of  both  squashes  and  pump¬ 
kins  are  extremely  variable  depend¬ 
ing  upon  cultural  conditions  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Frankly  I  can  see  very  little 
difference  between  a  good  squash  and 
a  good  pumpkin  pie.  Underneath  a 
good  portion  of  whipped  cream,  I  will 
take  either  one  at  any  time. 


Turnip  and  Cabbage  Diseases 

Last  year  I  planted  both  white  and 
yellow  turnip  seeds,  and  they  looked 
good  on  the  outside,  but  when  I  picked 
some,  their  centers  were  decayed  and 
rotten.  Could  you  let  me  know  the 
cause  of  the  center  rot?  Also,  some  of 
my  cabbage  had  club  foot.  Is  that  due 
to  the  lack  of  lime?  m.  s. 

New  York 

Turnips  are  subject  to  injury  by  the 
root  maggot.  This  is  the  larva  of  a  fly 
that  lays  its  eggs  on  the  soil  near  the 
growing  plants  about  the  time  their 
roots  begin  to  form.  By  dusting  the  soil 
around  the  plants  with  calomel  dust 
about  the  time  the  roots  begin  to  form, 
much  of  the  damage  can  be  prevented. 

Club  root  on  cabbage  results  from  an 
infection  by  a  fungus  that  lives  in  the 
soil.  A  heavy  application  of  hydrated 
lime  well  mixed  with  the  soil  shortly 
before  the  plants  are  set  will  reduce 
damage  somewhat.  Dusting  the  roots  of 
the  plants  when  they  are  set  with  the 
same  calomel  dust  used  for  maggot 
will  also  reduce*  injury.  The  best  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  is  Jo  grow  the  plants  in 
sterile  soil  and  transplant  to  land  that 
is  free  from  the  fungus. 


Planting  “According  to  the 
Moon” 

I  am  a  farmer  but  there  is  one 
question  I  would  like  to  have  you 
answer  for  me.  Do  you  think  the  moon 
affects  crops?  Do  you  get  better  yield 
planting  some  in  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  some  in  the  dark  of  the  moon? 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  s.  D.  w. 

There  is  a  very  widely  held  idea  that 
some  crops  should  be  planted  in  the 


dark  of  the  moon  and  some  in  the  light 
of  the  moon.  Curiously  enough,  in 
seme  parts  of  the  country  the  direc¬ 
tions  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Recently, 
this  idea  has  been  put  to  exact  ex¬ 
perimental  tests  at  the  John  Innis 
Horticultural  Institute  in  England  and 
they  find  no  effect.  The  important  thing 
is  to  get  the  crops  planted  at  the 
proper  time.  The  frost  hardy  vegetables 
should  be  planted  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring. 
On  light  sandy,  well  drained  soils  in 
this  area,  this  is  usually  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  the  first  of  April.  Frost 
tender  crops  should  be  planted  after  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  usually  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 


Tomatoes  Lost  Leaves 

Last  year  my  tomatoes  developed  a 
condition  which  caused  the  loss  of 
their  leaves.  They  were  very  healthy 
and  set  a  large  number  of  tomatoes, 
but  their  leaves  developed  brown 
spots  which  got  larger,  then  hard  and 
caused  the  whole  leaf  to  turn  brown, 
curl  up  and  then  die.  What  do  you 
think  this  is  and  what  can  I  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  it?  If  I  put  tomatoes  on  this 
ground  this  year,  will  they  do  the  same? 
Perhaps  I  should  tell  you  that  I  used 
a  spray  composed  of  the  following: 
Copper  20.00  per  cent,  cube  extractions 
4.50  per  cent,  and  inert  75.50  per  cent. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  H. 

The  defoliation  diseases  of  tomatoes 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  controlled  by 
chemical  treatment,  but  the  material 
you  have  used  is  as  satisfactory  as  any¬ 
thing.  This  year  you  might  try  plant¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  early  and  late  va¬ 
rieties  and  set  the  plants  at  different 
times  in  order  to  have  a  succession 
of  healthy  plants  throughout  the  season. 
It  would  also  be  advisable  to  set  the 
plants  at  a  different  location,  if  possible. 


Bean  Varieties 

I  wonder  if  you  could  explain  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  having  trouble 
with  my  Kentucky  Wonder  beans?  The 
first  year  I  planted  them  I  had  good 
luck.  They  were  delicious  when  cooked, 
and  didn’t  take  long  to  cook.  But  last 
season  the  longer  we  cooked  them,  the 
harder  they  got.  I  am  disappointed,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  quite  a  few  bushels  on 
hand.  a.  g. 

Windham  County,  Conn. 

Kentucky  Wonder  beans  should  be 
used  either  as  a  snap  bean  or  as  a  green 
shelled  bean,  but  are  not  generally 
used  as  a  dry  shelled  bean.  For  this 
purpose,  I  think  you  will  find  the 
varieties  such  as  Marrowfat,  Maine 
Yellow  Eye,  and  Red  Kidney  beans 
more  satisfactory.  Possibly  your  vines 
were  killed  prematurely  and  the  seeds 
did  not  ripen  thoroughly. 


Lime  is  Needed  for  Corn 

What  is  the  matter  with  garden  soil 
when  corn  comes  up  nice  and  green, 
and  then  turns  red  and  stops  growing 
when  it  is  about  six  inches. high?  My 
soil  is  real  sandy  and  I  can  grow  every¬ 
thing  but  sweet  corn  and  beans.  Does 
it  need  lime  or  more  fertilizer? 

McKean  County,  Penna  mrs.  b.  g. 

Your  soil  is  lacking  in  lime  for  the 
best  growth  of  corn,  although  probably 
just  right  for  potatoes.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  add  hydrated  lime  at  the  rate 
of  30  lbs.  per  thousand  square  feet, 
and  mix  this  well  with  the  soil  before 
next  planting. 


Asparagus  Yield 

.About  what  would  be  an  average  yield 
for  an  acre  of  asparagus  where  there 
is  no  manure  available,  but  could  use 
the  limit  of  fertilizer  ?  a.  g.  g. 

Mercer  County,  Pa. 

The  average  yield  of  asparagus  on 
good  soil  with  proper  fertilizer  and 
culture,  is  about  3,000  pounds  per  acre. 
Where  no  manure  is  available,  you 
should  use  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  4-10-10  fertilizer  or  sim¬ 
ilar  ratio.  Asparagus  also  requires  land 
that  is  well  limed,  growing  best  at  pH 
6.0  to  8.0. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . . $5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post .  2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1.50 

Herbs, 

Helen  N.  Webster .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Transplanting  Young 
Evergreens 

I  have  had  considerable  success  in 
transplanting  white  pine  and'  spruce 
from  five  to  seven  feet  tall.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remove  the  finer  roofi  in¬ 
tact  with  the  tree.  First,  I  dig  a  trench 
around  the  tree  and  remove  the  sod, 
being  careful  not  to  cut  down  more 
than  four  to  five  inches,  as  the  vital 
roots  lie  just  below.  There  are  general¬ 
ly  five  of  these.  When  exposed,  I  trace 
them  carefully  and  then  dig  cautiously 
along  each  side;  if  possible,  I  remove 
them  entirely.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  the  roots  be  temporarily  kept 
covered  with  earth  or  sod  until  the 
tree  is  removed.  Sometimes  a  tap 
root  gives  trouble  and  it  must  be  dug 
out  as  far  as  possible. 

A  large  sheet  of  wet  burlap  should 
then  be  wrapped  around  the  roots, 
care  being  taken  not  to  break  the 
latter.  Then  the  tree  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  mixture  of  peat 
moss  with  the  soil  is  very  desirable. 
In  planting,  give  plenty  of  room  to  the 
roots.  Tamp  the  earth  down  well  and  then 
water,  finally  covering  with  a  layer  of 
about  two  inches  of  top  soil.  H.  p.  b. 

Vermont 


Bessie  L.  Putnam 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Putnam,  of  Conneaut 
Lake,  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
a  regular  and  welcome  contributor  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  died  on 
March  31.  The  sad  news  comes  to  us 
from  her  brother,  Xeno  W.  Putnam, 
who  wrote  that  she  passed  away 
quietly  after  a  short  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  She  was  86  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

Miss  Putnam  has  written  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years. 
Her  most  recent  article,  a  story  on 
hooked  rugs,  was  published  in  our 
March  2,  1946  issue.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  some  other  material  from  her 
that  is  scheduled  for  early  publication. 

Although  Miss  Putnam’s  death  brings 
a  distinct  loss  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  the  many  friends  she 
gained  through  this  publication,  it  is 
pleasant  to  report  that  in  spite  of  her 
advanced  years  this  old  farm  friend 
was  glad  to  be  busy  to  the  very  end. 


MAGIC  WRITING  PAD 

Amazing  like  a  miracle:  po  pencil,  no  paper. 
Press  button,  writing  disappears.  Everlasting,  con¬ 
venient,  economical,  attractive.  An  asset  to  the 
most  discriminating  people.  Adds  glamour  to  card- 
parties.  $1.25  postpaid.  Plain  writing  surface, 
Bridge-Gin  Rummy  score. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Folder. 
HUBERT  GOTTSCHALK,  Patterson,  New  York 


Hardy  Northern  Home  Grown 

STATE  INSPECTED 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

23  Varieties;  Spring  and  Everbearing. 
“The  best  Plants  Money  Can  Buy’’ 

JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS,  NURSERIES 

MILLBURV,  MASS.  FREE  CIRCULAR 


FOR  SALE:  50,000  CERTIFIED  NEWBURG  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS  $40.00  Per  1000.  F.O.B. 
JOHN  R.  TODD,  0NE0NTA,  NEW  YORK 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS — Copenhagen, 
Goldenacre,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch  Charleston  and  Jersey 
Wakefield  300-$l.00;  500-$  1.75;  1000-63.00  prepaid. 

1000-62.00.  Express  Collect.  Beady  April  15th.  Prize- 
taker  and  Bermuda  Onions  1000-63.50  prepaid. 
“TOMATO  PLANTS’’  Grown  from  Certified  Seed. 

“Rutgers  and  Marglobe"  300  -  $  1 .25 1  500-$2.00;  1000- 

$3.50  prepaid.  1000-$2.5D.  Express  Collect  Ready  May 
20th.  Ruby  King  Pepper  100-60c;  Porto  Rico  Potato 
plants  300-SI -25 :  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  prepaid.  Ready 
May  25th  to  30th.  27  years  experience  growing  and 
packing  vegetable  plants.  “Not  the  oldest  grower,  but 
one  of  the  best.  This  Spring  Give  Our  Plants  A  Test.” 
L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  Tomato  Plants;  Marglobes 
and  Rutgers  ready  for  express  shipment;  $3.00-1000; 
$2.00-500;  F.  O.  B.  Only  cash  orders  accepted. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


Million  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready:  Wake¬ 
fields,  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch.  Onion  and  Lettuce: 
300-$1.50;  500-$2.00;  I000-$3.50  postpaid.  Express, 

$3.00-1000.  Write  for  Catalogue  in  Tomato,  Potato, 
and  all  kinds  of  plants.  Good  service. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  Early 
Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead, 
Golden  Aero  and  Copenhagen  Market,  ready  about 

April  20th.  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.75:  l-OOth  $3.00 

prepaid.  Onion,  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  later 

on.  Write  for  Price  Lists. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  Virginia 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  FOR  SALE.  Rust  resistant  $18 

per  1,000.  A.  FLERRA,  WEST  ACTON,  MASS. 


HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

Adapted  To  New  York 
$4.  to  $9.  Bushel 


16  varieties  produced.  36  years  ex¬ 
perience  producing  high  yielding 
seed  corn.  Processed  in  the  largest 
seed  corn  plant  in  the  world,  with 
the  newest  and  best  machinery  we 
can  buy.  Freight  paid  on  3 
bushels  or  more. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

KELLY  SEED  CO. 

Peoria  Illinois 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM 
RAISE  THEM 

Easy  to  grow 
both  green  and 
Winter  onions 
with  our  choice 
sets.  Seed  grown 
from  selected 
onions.  Write 
for  prices. 

Special  rate  to 
commercial  growers. 

D.  ALBANESE 

Box  131,  Canastota,  N.Y 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  select  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June  15th.  Prepaid.  300,  $1.10;  500,  $1.25; 

1000,  $2.00;  3000,  $3.50;  6000,  $6.50.  Send  cheek 
with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 
Austin  Plant  Company,  P.O.  Box  313,  Austin,  Texaa 

FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 


MALONEY’S 
FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  bloom  from 
April  to  LATE  Fall. 
Write  for  our  big  FREE 
Color  Catalog;  also 
shows  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  BUSHES, 
ROSES.  EVERGREENS,  PERENNIALS  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  And  you’ll  receive 
a  FREE  PLANTING  GUIDE  with  every 
order.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 


82  Circle  Road, 


Dansville,  New  York 


FOREST  TREES 

We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 

Write  for  complete  catalog. 
MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  INDIANA,  PENNA. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  In  Opon  Flold 

Beady  for  immediate  shipment 
Charleston,  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Golden  Acre,  1000-62.5®. 
Marion  Market,  Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant,  1000-63.00;  TOMA¬ 
TOES  :  Master  Marglobe, 
-Rutgers,  ready  May  25th, 
s  tlOOO-$3.50;  also  State  Certi- 
/fled  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto 
Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants  1000-$4.00.  California 
Wonder  Pepper  1000-64.00.  Ready  June  1st. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklln,Va. 


•  CABBAGE  PLANTS  • 

NOW  READY:  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
Marion  Market,  Charleston,  Wakefield.  All  Seasons 
and  Danish  Ballhead.  Prices:  100-60c :  200-61.00  ;  500- 
$1.75;  1000-63.00  parcelpost  prepaid.  $2.50-1000.  $20.- 
10,000  express  collect.  Onion  plants  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage.  Beet  plants:  100-$l.00  :  500-63.00;  1000-64.50 
prepaid.  10, 000-635. 00  express  collect.  Cauliflower 
plants:  Early  Snowball, 100-$l. 50;  500-$7.00  prepaid. 
$10.00-1000;  $8.50-10,000'  express  collect.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments,  full  count,  well  packed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 


Send  Me  Your  Order  Now  For  Your  Needs  in  Cabbage 
Plants.  Varieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield.  1,000,  $3.00;  500,  $1.75;  300,  $1.00 

prepaid.  Now  Ready  —  Applies  to  Cabbage.  Write  for 
prices  on  Pepper,  Potato,  Tomato,  Onion  Plants. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia 


EARLY  GARDENERS!  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY. 

Use  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce;  also  hardy  Tomatoes,  Broccoli.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Pepper,  Potato,  etc.  Free  1946  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Ten  Million  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready: 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Flatdutch.  Onion  and  lettuce 
plants:  300-$l.50;  500-62.00;  1000-63.50  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press,  $3.00-1000.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Tomato, 
Potato  and  all  kinds  plants.  Good  Plants  Guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Book  Your  Orders  Early  For  Your  Needs  In 
Vegetable  Plants.  Cabbage  are  Now  Ready  and 
Onion,  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  Ready  Soon.  Write, 
Wire  or  Phone  for  our  Prices  and  Varieties. 

“PETER  PAN”  The  Plant  Man,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Dpn  PAQPREPPIFQ  VIGOROUS,  State 
aLU  KAorBtKRlto  inspected,  true-to- 
name  stock.  Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian  Summer. 
HOWARD  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Produce  early  vegetables.  Use  quality  field  grown  plants. 
Price  list  free.  Write.  15th  year  growing  vegetable 
plants.  COLONIAL  PLANT  FlARM,  Rebecca,  Georgia. 
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On  the  “Green  Thumb” 
Legend 

I  have  been  searching  for  six  years 
for  the  origin  of  the  “Green  Thumb,” 
but  with  little  success.  I  had  heard 
my  mother  use  the  expression  years 
ago  and  when  I  was  searching  for  a 
name  to  give  exceptionally  good 
gardeners  on  the  Columbia  radio  net¬ 
work  program,  I  conceived  “The  Order 
Of  The  Green  Thumb.”  There  are  now 
nearly  16,000  of  these  from  the  Aleu¬ 
tians  to  Ecuador,  each  one  having  been 
nominated  by  someone  else  and  each 
having  been  sent  the  enclosed  member¬ 
ship  card.  Dr.  W.  Cabell  Greet,  head  of 
the  English  Dept,  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  I  spent  half  a  day  going 
through  every  reference  book  we  could 
find  but  no  mention  was  made  of  it 
anywhere. 

The  enclosed  stanza  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  gentleman  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  was  taken  from  the 
book  “Opus  7”  by  Sylvia  Townsend 
Warner,  published  in  1931  by  Viking 
Press.  The  character  described  is  Re¬ 
becca  Random  and  .the  reference  to 
West  Country  parlance,  Dr.  Greet  says, 
may  refer  to  either  England  or  Wales. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more.  If  you 
find  anything  authoritative  from  your 
search  I  would  appreciate  having  it. 
“Nor  did  their  mistress  labour  over¬ 
much. 

Some  skill  she  had,  and,  more  than 
skill,  a  touch 

That  prospered  all  she  set,  as  though 
there  were 

A  chemical  affinity  ’twixt  her 
Stuff  and  the  stuff  of  plants — a  pulse, 
a  stroke, 

Implicit  in  her  grubbing  paws,  that 
woke 

The  dreaming  seed,  and  bade  the  root 
take  hold; 

An  Open  Sesame  of  the  hand,  that  old 
West-Country  parlance  known  as  a 
“green  thumb.” 

‘Rebecca  do  have  luck  with  flowers’ 
quoth  some.”  t.  a.  w. 

Tennessee 


I  was  much  interested  in  your  in¬ 
vitation  to  readers  to  submit  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “Green  Thumb.”  As  you 
know,  the  National  Garden  Institute 
has  sponsored  the  “National  Green 
Thumb  Contest”  for  the  past  two  years 
and  by  popular  request  is  repeating  the 
contest  again  this  season.  When  the 
contest  was  started,  we  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  expression  but 
to  no  avail.  All  we  could,  learn  was 
that  the  expression  was  probably  as 
old  as  modern  gardening,  maybe  older. 
However,  the  following  legend  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
and  while  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  ac¬ 
curacy,  it  may  be  as  close  to  the  truth 
as  we  will  ever  come: 

“In  the  olden  days  there  once  lived 
in  Italy  a  monk  named  Fra  Antonio. 
One  of  his  important  duties  was  the 
care  of  the  cloister  garden.  So  success¬ 
ful  was  he  in  the  growing  of  herbs, 
fruit  trees,  flowers  and  other  plants 
that  he  became  the  wonder,  and  al¬ 
most  the  envy,  of  all  his  brothers. 
When  asked  the  secret  of  his  success 
as  a  gardener,  he  always  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  replied,  ‘I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  except  that  I  love  the  plants.’ 
One  day  he  was  working  in  his 
garden,  when  two  of  the  other  monks 
approached  and  watched  him  at  work 
behind  his  back.  When  he  finally  turned 
and  saw  them,  the  senior  monk  smiled 
and  said,  ‘I  know  now  why  Fra 
Antonio  can  make  plants  grow  so  well. 


The  Early  Garden 

Most  gardeners,  particularly  home 
gardeners,  have  a  yearning  for  early 
garden  products. -They  get  quite  a  thrill 
out  of  picking  their  first  radish,  early 
beet  greens,  and  the  first  peas,  corn 
and  tomatoes.  True,  one  can  buy  most 
of  these  in  the  market  the  year  round, 
but  there  is  something  aside  from  the 
freshness  of  the  product  which  stimu¬ 
lates  the  real  gardener.  The  inherent 
force  of  creation  and  the  fact  that  you 
beat  your  previous  record  and  some¬ 
one  else  are  fundamental  urges.  The 
writer  admits  he  is  one  of  these 
“firsters.” 

Last  year  I  had  fine  radishes  so 
early  in  April  for  my  section  of  the 
country  that  one  neighbor  found  it  hard 
to  believe  when  I  told  him  I  had  just 
had  radishes  from  my  own  garden. 
Fortunately  for  my  reputation,  I  was 
able  to  show  him  the  growing  radishes 
and  gave  him  some.  Of  course,  last 
year  we  had  an  exceptionally  warm 
March  which  was  a  great  help.  I  have 
had  beet  greens  grown  under  natural 
conditions  on  May  4,  peas  June  5, 
cucumbers  June  29,  Summer*  squash 
June  30,  corn  July  11,  and  watermelons 
August  5.  All  of  these  dates  are  early 
for  Southern  Massachusetts. 

Here  is  how  I  do  the  job.  I  select 
a  warm  sunny  spot  with  a  well  drained 
soil.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  is  care¬ 
fully  prepared  by  spading  in  barn 
manure  if  it  is  available.  Wood  ashes 
may  be  added  with  a  limited  quantity 
of  a  general  fertilizer  a  bit  heavy  in 
nitrogen.  The  5-10-5  mixture  is  good. 
Hardy  seeds  like  beets,  lettuce,  onions, 
radishes  and  carrots  can  be  sowed  in 


See,  he  has  a  green  thumb!’  And  when 
Fra  Antonio  looked  down  at  his  hands, 
sure  enough,  his  right  thumb  was  green 
from  the  plants  he  had  been  handling. 
From  that  day  to  this  all  good  garden¬ 
ers  have  been  said  to  have  a  ‘green 
thumb’.” 

Has  anyone  else  a  better  story  of  the 
origin  of  this  expression?  a.  s.  w. 
i  New  York 


“Green 

Green 


In  your  February  16  issue  you 
asked  about  the  “Green  Thumb” 
legend.  Here  is  a  poem  about  “Green 
Fingers”  which  may  or  may  not  be 
what  you  want.  Possibly 
Fingers”  were  taken  from  the 
Thumb”  legend.' 

“This  book  is  meant  for  people  who 
Can  always  make  their  fingers  do 
Exactly  what  they  want  them  to. 

Who  search  their  borders  every  night 
And  catch  their  slugs  by  candle  light. 
Who  always  start  at  crack  of  dawn 
To  dig  their  plantains  from  the  lawn 
Whose  paths  are  always  free  from 
weeds. 

Whose  plants  are  always  grown  from 
seeds. 

Who  are  most  careful  not  to  prune 
That  standard  rose  a  day  too  soon. 
Who  are  quite  rude  to  men  who  sell 
Tobacco  plants  that  have  no  smell. 
In  fact  to  all  of  you  I  mean 
Whose  fingers  are  reported  green 
Because  you  keep  your  borders  clean. 

Reginald  Arkell 
Burlington  County.  N.  J.  s.e.w.s 


I  have  nearly  lost  an  eye  looking 
for  the  response  to  your  inquiry  about 
the  “Green  Thumb”  legend.  I  happen 
to  know  a  legend  told  to  me  many 
years  ago.  According  to  an  elderly 
Italian  lady,  the  legend  of  the  “Green 
Thumb”  originated  in  Italy  centuries 
ago.  It  was  believed  that  a  woman  who 
was  pregnant  had  green  fingers,  that 
is,  anything  that  she  touched  would 
grow.  Hence,  the  old  Italian  custom 
that  a  pregnant  woman  planted  the 
garden. 

We  think  vour  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
“tops”  in  good  reading  and  we  wish  to 
thank  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  one 
of  the  most  exciting  Washington’s 
Birthdays  that  we  ever  spent. 

Blair  County,  Pa.  mrs.  t.  e.  s. 

About  the  legend  of  the  “Green 
Thumb,”  I  first  learned  it  from  my 
grandmother  when  I  was  a  little  tot. 
When  she  was  working  out  in  the 
garden  and  transplanting  plants  that 
used  to  bleed  much  by  pinching  back 
a  few  leaves,  Grandma  used  to  show 
me  her  hand's  and  say  “Look  Sam,  I 
have  a  green  thumb.”  Of  course,  it 
really  was  caused  by  the  sap  staining 
her  thumb  green  from  pinching  back 
the  tops. 

We  hail  from  Sweden  and  the  folks 
were  all  farmers  from  the  old  country. 
They  came  here  during  the  Civil  War 
and  homesteaded  in  Mountain  Grove, 
Missouri.  .  s.  L. 


Two  Green  Thumbs 

Folks  tell  me  that  my  thumb  is  green 
Because  my  plants  thrive  so. 

But  I  know  it  is  more  than  that 
Which  causes  them  to  grow. 

Who  sends  the  sunshine  and  the  rain? 
Don’t  attribute  those  to  me. 

And  without  those  essentials. 

What  would  my  garden  be? 

I  give  my  plants  the  food  and  care, 
Yet  I  am  not  so  dumb 
To  know  that  more  is  needed — 

God  helps  with  His  green  thumb. 

New  York  mrs.  e.  a.  s. 

Illinois 


a  sandy  soil,  just  about  as  soon  as  the 
ground  has  thawed.  In  fact  my  radishes 
were  sowed  when  only  the  top  soil  was 
thawed  out.  A  foot  under  the  surface 
the  ground  was  still  frozen  solid.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  found  that  peas  may  be 
planted  too  early  to  do  well  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  sweet  corn.  I  have 
planted  peas  early  in  March  but  those 
planted  later  did  better.  I  have  also 
planted  corn  late  in  March  and  it 
yielded  a  crop,  but  that  planted  later 
did  much  better.  I  have  also  found 
that  each  season  has  something  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  way  of  weather  that  affects 
the  various  vegetable  crops.  It  may 
seem  to  us  that  a  certain  season  is 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  early  corn, 
but  for  some  reason  the  corn  just  does 
not  grow  as  expected.  Why,  no  one 
seems  to  know.  Last  Summer  ought  to 
have  been  a  good  one  for  vine  crops, 
but  for  some  reason  melons  and 
squashes  just  didn’t  do  well  here. 
Plants  are  sensitive  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  beyond  human  ken. 

Weather  conditions  are  quite  a  big 
factor  in  the  earliness  of  any  given 
crop.  Our  seasons  will  vary  in  earliness 
from  one  to  three  weeks.  Naturally,  the 
early  gardener  must  have  an  eye  for 
weather.  Seeds  may  be  planted  early, 
but  they  will  grow  only  when  nature 
gives  them  the  go  ahead  signal.  The 
alert  gardener  will  be  ready  to  get  all 
that  nature  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
earliness.  I  am  speaking  of  growing 
early  crops  in  a  limited  way  under 
natural  conditions.  The  hot  bed  can 
artificially  push  the  season  still  further 
ahead,  and  under  glass  the  gardener 
can  just  about  make  his  own  season. 

Massachusetts  e.  a.  w. 


.  .  .  and  saves  money  to  boot! 

There's  a  money  saving  Penn-Rad  motor  oil  in  the  right  grade  for  your 
tractor,  truck,  family  car  and  stationary  engine.  Protect  your  equipment 
with  Penn-Rad  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  motor  oil.  Independent  laboratory 
tests  rated  Penn-Rad  ahead  of  seven  leading  brands  for  the  ability  to  flow 

freely  despite  temperature  changes. 

Economically  priced  at  less  than  200  a  quart 
in  5  gallon  steel  drums ...  Penn-Rad  saves  money 
. . .  gives  thorough  lubrication  . . .  holds  its  body 
. . .  will  not  thin  out.  When  the  drum  is  finally 
empty  . . .  it’s  an  all-round  utility  pail  with  a 
dozen  uses  around  the  farm. 

Also  available  in  one  quart  and  ten  quart  cant.  On 
sale  at  grocery,  auto  accessory  and  hardware  stores. 


fWinfiad 

IOO%  PURE  PENNSYLVANIA 

MOTOR  OIL 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 

WITH  THE  NEW 

Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saw 


(36"  model,  82  lbs.) 

Cuts  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 
Stumps — More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  horizontal 
and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric  models  also 
available.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
CAUL  OR  WRITE 

Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 

Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester,  Put¬ 
nam.  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


HUB  SPRUCE ... 

3  year  old  healthy  trees,  sturdy  2  to  6*2 
in.  size,  sent  POSTPAID,  at  planting  ’ 
time,  50  for  $2.00.  Folder  oa  Forest. 
MIIWPR  Xmas  Trees,  ornamentals.  FREE. 

mUj0C.IV  FORESTS.  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


7he  EXTRA  HAND 

for  your  Haying 


IRELAND  Farm  HOIST 

Saves  half  your  time 

Replaces  tractor  or  team  for 
unloading.  2  H.  P.  motor  or 
tractor  pulley  lifts  up  to  V, 
ton  40  feet  per  minute.  Lim¬ 
ited  production  . . .  order  now. 

See  your  DEALER  or  write  for 
full  information. 

BEN  NETT- 1  RELAND  INC. 
446  Boyd  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eeeily  Erected. 


Steel  Buildings  I 
Purootes 


>r  Alt 


Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


•  Like  the  tread  of  a  tire,  the  special 
"CLEATRED”  sole  of  “U.  S."  Rubber  Boots 
grips  the  ground.  Like  an  inner  tube,  they're 
leak-tested.  Rocker  last  for  comfortable  walk¬ 
ing.  Strong  multi-ply  construction. 


U.S."  KNOWS  HOW  TO  MAKE  BOOTSI 
Over  100  years  of  science,  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  experience  mould  "U.  S." 
Footwear  to  fit  your  |ob  on  the  Farm. 


O.S.ROYAV 

rUBBER  *°olWtAR 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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When  weather  says 

Work . . . 


IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE  MACHINES 


IN  SHAPE! 

Check  and  lubricate  all  moving  parts 
of  equipment  that  you’ll  be  using  to 
put  crops  into  the  ground/  Make  sure 
that  they’re  protected  with  weather- 
and  wear-resistant  Gulf  lubricants. 

Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  (S)  is  the 
one  to  use  this  time  of  year  in  pressure 
fittings  of  farm  machines.  This  is  a 
tough,  shock-resistant  lubricant  that 
clings  to  bearing  surfaces,  helps  seal 
out  dust  and  dirt.  Gulflex  Chassis  Lu¬ 
bricant  forms  a  long-lasting  film  over 
the  entire  bearing  surface. 

It  stays  in  bearings.  Won’t  melt  and 
run  when  they  are  heated  by  friction. 


You’re  all  set  to  treat  the  motor  of 
your  tractor,  truck,  or  car  to  top-notch 
lubrication  when  you  lay  in  a  supply  of 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil. 

Gulflube  Motor  Oil  is  made  by  the 
Multi-sol  process,  a  modem  refining 
method  that  removes  carbon-and 
sludge-forming  elements. 

Gulflube’s  the  oil  to  use  in  all  oil  cups 
and  oil  holes  on  your  machines.  Buy 
Gulflube  in  the  economical  5-gallon 
pail.  Draw  off  some  in  a  spout  can  and 
keep  it  handy  for  general-purpose  lu¬ 
brication  around  the  farm. 


How  long  since  you’ve  given  the 
wheel  axles  of  your  rake,  weeder,  or 
farm  wagons  a  good  lubrication? 

Take  off  the  wheels  now  and  treat 
the  axles  to  a  good  coating  of  Gulf’s 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease! 

Red  Top  Axle  Grease  is  specially 
made  to  stick  and  do  a  superior  lubri¬ 


cating  job  under  heavy -load  condi¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  contain  fillers  such  as 
mica,  graphite,  or  talc. 


'pa/m 

Af/atk 

1 


OTHER  GULF  FARM  AIDS 

Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulflex  Universal  Joint  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease 
Gulflex  Graphite  Spring  Lubricant 
Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant  E.  P. 
Gulf  Transmission  Oils 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric- Motor  Oil 
Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 
.Quick-Action  Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 
Gulfwax — for  Preserving 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
Gel  them  from  your  Good  Gulf  man. 


Fruit  Spray  Schedules 

Apples  and  Peaches 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  over 
20  years  and  would  like  to  ask  for  a 
simple  spray  program  for  peach  and 
apple  trees.  f.  c.  t. 

Ohio 

Since  the  insects  and  diseases  attack¬ 
ing  fruits  vary  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
entirely  satisfactory  spray  program  to 
cover  a  wide  area.  However,  a  rather 
uniform  spray  program  for  apples  re¬ 
quires  at  least  one  spray  just  before 
the  blossom  buds  open,  another  imme¬ 
diately  after  blossom  petals  fall  and 
three  or  four  sprays  at  10-day  to  two 
week  intervals  following  the  petal 
fall,  the  last  spray  application  being 
about  July  15.  Where  fungus  diseases 
are  really  serious,  liquid  lime  sulfur 
at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  to  100  gallons 
of  spray  are  sometimes  used.  Since 
liquid  lime  sulfur  often  causes  injury 
to  the  leaves  and  fruit,  more  recently 
wettable  sulfurs  have  been  substituted 
for  fungus  control.  Ordinarily  six 
pounds  of  a  so-called  dry  wettable 
sulfur  in  100  gallons  of  spray  is  a 
normal  application.  Arsenate  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  100  gallons 
of  spray  is  used  to  control  insects  with 
chewing  mouth  parts.  If  red  bug,  aphis 
or  leaf  hoppers  are  troublesome,  nico¬ 
tine  is  added  at  the  rate  of  one  pint 
to  100  gallons  of  spray. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  in 
growing  peaches  is  usually  to  control 
brown  rot,  a  fungus  disease  that  can 
cause  serious  loss  to  a  peach  crop, 
especially  during  rainy  weather. 
Wettable  sulfur  sprays  containing  four 
to  six  pounds  of  a  dry  wettable  sulfur, 
applied  especially  during  the  last  four 
or  five  weeks  during  harvest,  often 
enough  to  keep  the  fruit  covered  with 
sulfur,  should  be  effective.  If  you  have 
brown  rot  infection  in  your  area  during 
the  Spring  months,  you  may  find  it 
necessary  to  use  a  similar  sulfur  spray 
in  the  pink  bud  stage  before  the  peach 
bloom  opens. 


Plums 

I  have  a  red  plum  tree.  The  fruit  on 
this  tree  gets  to  a  nice  size  but  before 
it  is  ripe  the  fruit  rots  and  falls  off 
the  tree.  Would  you  please  let  me  know 
what  I  can  do  to  stop  this?  f.  j.  a. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

It  would  seem  that  you  are  having 
trouble  with  a  common  fungus  disease 
on  plums  known  as  brown  rot.  This 
disease  should  be  rather  easily  con¬ 
trolled  in  normal  seasons  by  using  a 
wettable  sulfur  spray  program  or 
sulfur  dust  with  a  hand  duster.  The 
first  application  should  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  blossom  petals  fall, 
the  second  when  the  fruit  is  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  and  the  third  about  two 
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weeks  after  the  second  spray.  If  there 
is  considerable  rainy  weather  during 
the  Summer  months,  it  may  help  to 
apply  two  or  three  more  sprays  or 
dusts  using  materials  at  the  strength 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer. 
Dust  may  be  used  on  plums  within  one 
week  of  harvest  and  in  years  of  heavy 
rainfall  this  late  application  is  very 
helpful. 

You  might  also  find,  it  worth  your 
while  to  remove  any  dried  mummied 
plums  that  are  now  hanging  on  the 
tree  and  also  dispose  of  any  similar 
diseased  fruits  that  may  be  on  the 
ground  under  the  tree.  These  fruits 
should  be  buried  because  they  are  a 
source  of  brown  rot  infection. 


Cherries 

I  have  a  dwarf  cherry  tree  that  is 
five  years  old.  It  is  always  full  of 
blossoms  and  starts  fruiting,  but  as 
soon  as  fruit  appears,  the  leaves  dry 
up  and  nearly  all  the  branches  die. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  tree  starts  grow¬ 
ing  but  bears  no  fruit.  I  have  sprayed 
it  but  it  does  no  good.  I  have  used 
fertilizer  but  nothing  helps.  L.  a. 

Pennsylvania 

From  your  description  it  looks  as 
though  you  are  having  trouble  with 
cherry  leaf  spot,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  you  spray  this  tree  with  a  wettable 
sulfur  at  the  rate  of  two  cups  in  10 
gallons  of  water  four  times  during  the 
season.  The  first  spray  should  be  just 
before  the  blossom  buds  open,  the 
second  immediately  after  the  blossom 
petals  fall,  the  third  about  10  days  after 
the  ^econd  spray  or  when  the  shucks 
are  off,  and  the  fourth  about  two  weeks 
after  the  third  spray.  It  might  be  well 
to  add  one  cup  of  arsenate  of  lead  for 
each  10  gallons  of  spray  for  the  second 
and  third  applications  only. 


Grapes 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  a  vexing 
problem;  the  cause  of  the  condition  and 
the  remedy.  There  is  no  fruit  on  my 
grape  vines  although  they  are  pruned 
in  season.  Vines  are  bush-like  by  train¬ 
ing  and  the  bark  peels  off  in  streamers. 

New  York  f.  f. 

Grapes  must  be  sprayed  thoroughly 
for  the  most  common  fungus  disease  of 
grapes  in  the  Northeast,  namely,  black 
rot.  Use  Bordeaux  mixture,  formula 
4-4-50,  and  spray  as  follows:  1/  Just 
as  the  buds  start  to  grow  in  Spring. 
2.  Just  before  the  blossoms  open  or 
when  the  new  shoots  are  8  to  12  inches 
long.  3.  Soon  after  blossoming  period 
or  as  soon  as  the  berries  set.  4.  Two 
weeks  after  No.  3  or  when  the  berries 
begin  to  touch  in  the  cluster.  5.  Ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  No.  4  or  when 
berries  are  about  two-thirds  grown.  For 
each  10  gallons  of  spray,  add  iyd  cups 
of  arsenate  of  lead  for  the  second  and 
third  applications  only. 


The  Nematode  Family 

Nematodes,  or  Nemas,  make  up  a 
very  large  group  of  creatures  which 
include  both  the  harmful  and  harm¬ 
less.  They  are  worms,  not  insects,  but 
just  as  in  the  case  of  insects,  the  bad 
actors  have  handed  their  reputation  on 
to  those  which  do  good.  Since  those 
which  do  damage  are  rather  clever  at 
it,  those  which  are  pests  must  eventu¬ 
ally  become  better  known  if  we  hope  to 
control  them.  In  many  ways  nematodes 
are  of  great  economic  and  biological 
importance.  They  deserve  much  more 
attention  than  they  have  received  al¬ 
though  considerable  has  been  given  to 
them  already.  Along  with  the  harmful 
insects,  the  brown  rat  and  a  few  other 
pests,  they  have  given  man  a  good 
run  for  his  money  in  the  race  for 
living  thus  far. 

There  are  roughly  10  large  major 
divisions  of  backboneless  animals  of 
importance.  The  roundworms,  thread¬ 
worms,  pinworms,  eelworms,  as  they 
are  variously  commonly  called  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  kind,  stand  about 
fifth  in  the  scale  of  complexity  of 
structure  and  development.  Thus  they 
are  not  very  highly  organized  creatures 
and  cannot  begin  to  compete  with  in¬ 
sects  in  this  respect.  Insects  have  wings, 
jointed  legs  and  fairly  good  “brains.” 
Nemas  depend  upon  writhing  move¬ 
ments  for  getting  about  and  their 
“brain”  mass  is  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name.  Yet  they  possess  some  very  nice 
ways  of  fitting  themselves  into  almost 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  globe, 
and  one  can  find  them  there  with  little 
trouble.  They  are  elongated,  cylindri¬ 
cal,  colorless  to  whitish-yellow,  and 
tend  to  be  pointed  at  both  ends.  They 
range  in  size  from  the  microscopic  to 
those  six  or  eight  inches  or  so  in  length. 
The  body  is  smooth  and  glistening, 
covered  by  a  non-cellular  layer,  cor¬ 
rectly  called  cuticula,  and  protective 
and  highly  resistant  to  chemicals,  es¬ 
pecially  acids.  It  is  in  the  mother-of- 
vinegar  that  one  finds  frequently  the 
minute  vinegar  eel,  an  interesting,  prob¬ 
ably  harmless  nema,  which  lashes  about 
with  its  eel-like  movements  as  it  is 
observed  under  the  microscope.  Acetic 
acid  hardly  being  a  place  where  one 
would  look  to  find  the  home  of  animal 
life,  this  illustrates  its  high  degree  of 
adaptability  and  helps  to  account  for 
the  fact  of  enormous  numbers  and 
widespread  occurrence. 

General  quarters  and  habits  of 
threadworms  are  two;  as  parasites  in 
the  bodies  of  many  different  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  free- 


living  types  in  fresh  and  salt  water 
and  soil.  Some  even  prey  upon  others 
of  their  kind.  Some  are  very  helpful 
in  the  destruction  of  injurious  micro¬ 
organisms.  Total  numbers  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  regardless  of  kinds,  reach 
astronomical  figures  beyond  com¬ 
prehension.  Indeed,  just  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  ocean  ooze  may  have  as 
many  as  several  thousand  specimens. 
Billions  have  been  estimated  to  be  in 
the  top  six  inches  of  an  acre  of  ordin¬ 
ary  tillable  land.  The  females  are  very 
prolific,  which  is  another  factor  in 
their  successful  spread  and  survival. 
One  female  of  some  kinds  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  hundred  thousand  eggs  or 
more.  No  doubt  Nature  has  worked 
out  some  scheme  for  keeping  down 
the  nema  population  so  that  it  will  not 
vanquish  us  completely.  However,  their 
eggs  are  carried  about  by  many  means, 
wind,  water,  the  feet  of  marsh  birds, 
on  root  crops,  even  on  seeds  taken 
from  one  country  to  another.  They  are 
very  minute,  resist  drying  and  possess 
mostly  a  relatively  thick,  roughened 
egg-case  that  affords  excellent  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  dangerous,  troublesome  kinds 
are  often  bad  indeed,  and  it  is  lucky 
for  us  that  so  few  of  them  are  so. 
Hookworm  and  porkworm  illustrate  the 
blackguard,  parasitic  type.  Hardly  a 
domestic  animal  is  without  its  intesti¬ 
nal  Ascarid  inhabitants,  the  somewhat 
curled  white  worms  of  dogs,  cats,  pigs 
and  horses  being  not  unfamiliar  sights 
around  farm  and  butcher  shop.  These 
are  not  so  much  fatal  as  they  are  de¬ 
bilitating  and  retarding.  Some  invade 
roots  or  stems  of  tulip,  narcissus,  Easter 
lily,  onion,  primrose,  bean,  grains, 
citrus  fruits,  tomato,  beet  and  potato. 

This  is  where  the  Golden  Nematode 
enters  the  picture.  Known  previously 
in  the  Old  World,  the  pest  appeared 
around  1941  in  New  York  State  and 
by  1943  was  distributed  over  419  acres 
of  potato  fields  in  14  different  but 
nearby  plots.  The  field  symptoms  show 
up  as  patches  or  strips  in  which  the 
vines  do  not  show  vigorous  growth. 
This  leads  to  greatly  reduced  yields  of 
tubers  through  vine  stunting.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  isolation  and  attempted 
confinement  to  the  local  area  have  been 
consistently  made  since.  Farmers 
would  do  well  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  farm  papers  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  as  to  preventive  and  control 
measures  to  be  taken,  and  for  further 
information  as  it  becomes  available, 
of  the  progress  of  the  control  measures 
for  this  new  threat  to  income  and 
food  supply.  C.  E.  Packard 
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When  Bees  Begin  to  Swarm 

The  swarming  of  bees  used  to  be 
welcomed  by  beekeepers,  because  that 
was  the  only  way  that  they  could  get 
new  colonies  to  maintain  or  increase 
their  holdings.  There  was  no  way  then 
known  to  get  honey  without  killing 
colonies,  so  it  was  very  necessary  to 
provide  some  means  for  obtaining 
colonies  for  the  following  years.  After 
a  time,  it  was  found  that  honey  boxes 
could  be  put  on  the  hives.  These  would 
be  filled  by  the  bees  and  could  be 
taken  away  without  killing  the  colony. 
But  swarming  was  still  welcomed  be¬ 
cause  it  enabled  the  beekeeper  to  in¬ 
crease  his  holdings,  either  for  bigger 
honey  crops  or  to  give  him  hives  of 
bees  to  sell  to  other  prospective  bee¬ 
keepers.  However,  here  and  there  a  bee¬ 
keeper  discovered  that  the  strong 
colonies  that  did  not  swarm,  invari¬ 
ably  put  up  more  honey  than  the 
colonies  that  did  swarm.  So  it  was 
natural  that  serious  minded  beekeepers, 
with  an  eye  for  business,  began  to  work 
out  routines  whereby  the  bees  would 
be  kept  strong,  yet  would  not  swarm. 
The  invention  of  movable  frame  hives 
made  a  number  of  manipulations  possi¬ 
ble  that  could  not  be  done  before,  and 
that  would  reduce  swarming,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  honey  crop.  With  movable 
frames,  swarming  could  be  reduced  to 
an  insignificant  figure,  yet  colonies 
could  also  be  increased. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  starts 
the  swarming  fever  in  bees.  It  gener¬ 
ally  comes  in  the  middle  or  late  Spring, 
when  the  population  of  the  hive  is 
out  of  balance  with  respect  to  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done  at  that  time.  It 
comes  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  because  the  swarm  also  has 
excellent  prospects  of  building  itself 
into  a  strong  colony  fit  for  the  Winter; 
at  the  same  time  the  old  hive  has  a 
chance  to  rebuild  its  strength  to  the 
same  condition.  This  is  nature’s  way  of 
caring  for  and  increasing  the  species. 

When  brood  rearing  starts  in  the 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring,  all  of  the 
bees  are  old,  having  been  hatched 
during  the  previous  Summer  and  Fall. 
Gradually,  as  the  population  builds  up, 
the  ratio  of  old  and  young  bees 
changes,  and  eventually  a  condition 
arises  that  gives  the  bees  the  sense  of 
being  out  of  balance,  within  the  hive. 
The  remedy  is  obvious.  If  you  can 
keep  them  from  getting  that  urge,  if  in¬ 
stead  you  can  keep  them  constantly  try¬ 
ing  to  follow  their  instincts  to  fill  the 
hive,  you  will  have  accomplished 
swarm  control. 

The  sense  of  crowding,  or  unbalance 
if  you  prefer  to  call  it  that,  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  mean  that  the 
mere  giving  of  lots  of  room  will  pre¬ 
vent  swarming.  Many  times  small 
colonies  in  big  hives  will  swarm;  the 
reason  seems  to  be  that  in  spite  of  the 
room  in  the  hive,  the  room  is  not  in 
the  right  place.  The  queen  may  be 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  brood 
chamber  by  some  natural  barrier,  such 
as  a  comb  of  honey  in  the  brood  nest; 
or,  because  the  cluster  is  small,  the 
queen  may  be  confined  to  a  few 
frames,  giving  the  bees  the  irppression 
that  they  are  closely  confined.  Poor 
ventilation  may  make  it  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  them  to  work  in  the  top 
bodies,  thus  forcing  them  to  stay  in 
the  lower  body,  which  becomes  too 
crowded.  A  poor  queen  may  begin  to 
fail  at  a  time  when  the  migratory  in¬ 
stinct  is  strong.  If  so,  supersedure 
cells  may  have  been  started;  then, 
when  the  virgins  emerge,  the  old 
queen  may  decline  combat  and  fly  out, 
taking  a  swarm  with  her;  or  if  the  first 
virgin  should  defeat  the  old  queen,  the 
former  may  take  a  swarm  with  her  on 
her  mating  flight.  Even  if  it  were  her 
intention  to  return,  the  swarm  would 
cluster  and  she  would  join  it;  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  the  same  as  though  it 
had  been  all  planned  that  way. 

Every  condition  cannot  be  foreseen, 
but  a  few  simple  manipulations  per¬ 
formed  at  the  proper  time  can  keep 
your  bees  together  and  prevent  them 
from  decamping  just  at  the  time  when 
the  field  force  is  necessary  to  gather 
the  nectar.  The  first  step  cannot  be 
done  at  this  time.  It  should  have  been 
done  last  Summer,  and  that  is,  to  be 
sure  that  the  bees  go  into  the  Winter 
with  a  young  and  vigorous  queen.  If 
the  bees  are  fairly  populous,  yet  will 
not  work  in  the  upper  stories,  a  bit 
of  added  ventilation  may  help.  To  pro¬ 
vide  this,  simply  shift  the  top  super 
either  back  or  forward  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  a  crack  between  the  two  bodies, 
whereby  a  flow  of  air  can  travel 
through  the  hive.  This  generally  is  not 
necessary  unless  the  bees  give  notice 
of  the  fact  by  crowding  out  at  the  en¬ 
trance  and  fanning  vigorously.  When 
it  appears  as  though  the  bees  are  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  two  bodies  that  they  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  Winter,  another  super 
should  be  added.  Many  beekeepers,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  anticipate  this  move 
just  as  soon  as  they  notice  that  the 
queen  has  descended  into  the  bottom 
body  .When  I  see  this,  I  reverse  the 
two  bodies;  that  is,  I  put  the  top  body 
on  the  hive  stand,  and  set  what  had 
been  the  bottom  body  on  top.  Then, 
when  the  bees  have  filled  out  this  body 
comfortably,  an  extra  body  is  given. 
If  the  bees  occupy  this  third  body 
quickly,  that  is,  within  a  few  days,  an¬ 
other  can  be  added  in  the  nature  of  a 
safety  valve.  These  additions  should 
be  filled  with  empty  drawn  comb  or,  in 
the  event  that  no  drawn  comb  is  avail¬ 
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able,  they  should  contain  full  sheets 
of  heavy  foundation.  If,  in  spite  of 
these  precautions,  the  bees  start  queen 
cells,  indicating  that  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  swarm,  more  drastic 
action  is  necessary.  Once  they  have 
made  up  their  collective  minds  that 
they  are  going  to  swarm,  nothing  short 
of  a  complete  disruption  of  the  hive 
will  prevent  it. 

So,  we  force  them  into  a  state  com¬ 
parable  either  to  a  hive  that  has  just 
swarmed,  or  a  swarm  that  has  just 
been  hived.  A  hive  that  has  just 
swarmed  contains  no  queen  and  no 
field  force.  It  does  have  queen  cells, 
plenty  of  brood,  and  just  enough  adult 
bees  to  do  the  necessary  housework. 
A  swarm  that  has  just  been  hived 
contains  field  bees,  young  bees  just  able 
to  fly,  a  few  drones,  and  a  queen.  The 
old  hive,  that  is,  the  hive  containing 
the  brood  and  queen  cells,  will  have 
to  be  watched.  The  brood  is  constantly 
emerging  and,  since  it  will  be  a  week 
or  more  before  the  young  queen  that 
will  soon  hatch  out  is  ready  to  fly, 
there  will  be  quite  a  force  of  new 
bees  ready  to  go  with  her  on  her 
mating  flight.  This  is  what  is  called 
“afterswarming”  and  from  your  stand¬ 
point  is  even  worse  than  prime  swarm¬ 
ing.  Afterswarming  seriously  weakens 
an  already  weakened  colony.  Therefore, 
your  manipulations  must  be  aimed  to 
prevent  it. 

To  bring  about  the  condition  that 
makes  the  bees  feel  they  have 
swarmed,  and  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
tain  the  feeling  that  the  swarm  has 
left  the  hive,  can  be  accomplished  in 
several  ways.  The  methods  are  all 
about  the  same,  but  there  are  slight 
variations  that  each  beekeeper  works 
out  to  fit  into  his  own  routine  and  the 
necessities  of  his  location.  These 
manipulations  may  sound  complicated, 
but  are  not  difficult  to  complete  when 
you  understand  the  principles.  About 
the  easiest  way  is  to  exchange  places 
between  a  hive  that  is  about  to  swarm, 
and  a  weak  colony  that  shows  no  in¬ 
clination  to  do  so.  By  doing  this,  the 
field  force  of  the  strong  hive  is  given 
to  the  weak  one,  and  the  brood  of  the 
weak  hive  is  given  to  the  strong  colony. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  “weak” 
hive  is  really  weak,  otherwise  you  may 
find  that  you  have  two  swarms,  one 
from  each  hive.  Another  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  thing,  but  keeping 
the  colony  in  one  unit,  is  to  remove 
all  but  one  frame  of  brood  from  the 
lower  body,  replacing  the  combs  with 
frames  filled  with  heavy  foundation  or 
drawn  combs  partly  filled  with  honey 
or  nectar,  and  then  putting  the  queen 
in  this  body.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is 
to  locate  the  queen  by  examining  the 
brood  combs.  Then  without  disturbing 
her  in  any  way,  put  the  comb  on 
which  you  find  her  down  into  this 
lower  body.  There  are  still  other 
practices,  such  as  driving  the  bees 
down  with  smoke,  or  shaking  the  bees 
from  the  combs  before  the  entrance. 

After  you  have  this  one  frame  of 
brood  and  the  queen  in  the  lower 
body,  place  an  excluder  on  it,  then  a 
super  body  filled  with  either  drawn 
comb  or  heavy  foundation,  and  on  top 
of  the  pile  a  hive  body  containing'  the 
brood  frames  that  you  already  had 
taken  from  the  brood  nest.  Destroy 
any  queen  cells  that  are  on  these 
brood  frames.  This  top  body  should 
be  placed  on  the  hive  in  such  a  way 
that  about  a  half-inch  opening  will  be 
left  to  permit  the  bees  to  fly  from  the 
hive  above  the  excluder.  This  opening 
also  permits  the  virgin  queen,  that  the 
bees  will  rear  in  the  top  body,  to  fly 
out  on  her  mating  trip.  It  also  permits 
the  drones  to  escape,  as  otherwise  they 
would  try  to  get  through  the  excluder, 
would  get  stuck  and  die.  They  can 
clog  up  the  excluder  considerably, 
especially  if  there  are  many  of  them. 
A  young  queen  usually  will  be  hatched 
out  above  in  about  two  weeks  from 
the  time  you  make  the  change,  and 
then  you  will  have  the  old  queen  be¬ 
low  the  excluder,  and  a  young  queen 
above.  You  can  then  remove  the  ex¬ 
cluder  if  you  desire,  and  one  of  the 
queens  will  be  retained  by  the  bees. 
Generally  the  young  queen  is  kept. 

To  prevent  swarming  from  above  the 
excluder,  I  generally  go  over  the  combs 
in  the  top  body  about  a  week  after 
doing  the  job,  and  mash  all  of  the 
queen  cells  that  the  bees  will  build 
up,  except  for  the  best  looking  cell.  By 
doing  this,  only  one  queen  can  be 
reared,  since  by  this  time  the  rest  of 
the  larvae  in  this  body  are  too  old  to 
be  made  into  queens.  Also,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  the  young  queen  on 
her  mating  flight,  you  still  have  the 
old  queen  in  the  lower  body.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  excluder  should  not  be 
removed  until  after  the  young  queen 
has  had  her  mating  flight  and  is  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  in  the  top  body.  However,  if 
you  do  not  want  a  young  queen  at  all, 
then  kill  all  the  cells  when  you  make 
the  manipulation,  and  again  a  week 
later.  Many  of  the  more  advanced  bee¬ 
keepers  have  further  refined  this 
operation  so  as  to  go  through  the  brood 
season  wi'th  two  queens  to  the  hive, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  excluder! 
This  builds  up  enormous  populations; 
sponsors  of  the  plan  claim  honey  crops 
that  sound  miraculous.  For  me,  it  has 
never  worked  successfully,  either  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples,  or  because  my  locality  will  not 
support  such  colonies.  It  is  not 
recommended  for  beginners. 

New  York  E.  D.  Wirth 
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R.  J.  Funkhouser,  left,  industrialist  turned  farmer,  discusses  an 
Esso  Farm  News  maintenance  story  with  Edgar  Kitchen,  his 
chief  mechanic. 

MORE  than  3,200  acres  near  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va —  sixteen  historic  farms  once  owned 
by  relatives  of  George  Washington ...  make  up 
the  farm  owned  and  operated  today  by  R.  J. 
Funkhouser. 

Here,  Mr.  Funkhouser,  industrialist  turned 
farmer,  breeds  fine  Herefords,  Karakul  sheep  and 
produces  Guernsey  milk.  With  sixteen  farms  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  1,000  head  of  livestock,  corn  and 
hay  are  naturally  the  major  crops.  One  farm  is 
run  on  an  experimental  basis,  trying  new  crops 
and  farming  methods.  Each  of  these  projects 
must  pay  its  own  way. 

Mr.  Funkhouser  believes  in  tractor  power  as 
the  faster  and  cheaper  way  of  farming,  and  Esso 
Fuels,  Lubricants  and  Farm  Products  are  in  daily 
use  there.  Lubrication  and  maintenance  of  all 
power  units  is  in  charge  of  Edgar  Kitchen,  main¬ 
tenance  man.  Mr.  Kitchen  keeps  Esso  Lubrication 
Charts  posted  in  all  tractor  sheds. 

...Another  outstanding  example  of  successful 
farming  and  Esso  products,  hand  in  hand! 

Let  your  local  Esso  Distributor  show  you  the 
many  ways  that  Esso  Farm  Products  can  serve 
you  daily  on  your  farm... and  have  him  make 
sure  you  receive  the  helpful  magazine,  Esso 
Farm  News. 


tMr.  Funkhouser,  center,  keeps  abreast  of  every 
job  on  his  farms.  Here  he  discusses  corn  planting 


Fueling  at  the  noon  hour  saves  working  time 
for  tractors.  X 


methods. 


QUALITY  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER  INCLUDE: 


MANY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  USE  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


care 

saves 

wear 


Esso  fuels  for  all  type 
tractors. 

Esso  motor  oils  and  Esso 


lubricants  for  every  farm 
application. 

Atlas  Oil  filters  for  most 
tractors. 


COLONIAL.  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


ft. 
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A  LL  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada,  and  in  many  other  countries, 
you  ■will  find  Briggs  &  Stratton  Auth¬ 
orized  Service  Stations.  Operating  un¬ 
der  factory  policies  and  procedures, 
they  are  again  becoming  fully  equip¬ 
ped  to  take  care  of  any  emergency 
—  to  adjust,  repair,  or  rebuild  any 
model  of  Brings  &  Stratton  engines, 
even  though  it  is  a  veteran  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  service.  This  author¬ 
ized  service  is  maintained  to  protect 
your  investment  in  Briggs  &  Stratton 
engines  .  .  .  It  is  an  important 
added  advantage,  recognized  alike 
by  users,  dealers  and  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery  and  appliances. 

Briggs  &  Stratton  Corp.  Milwaukee  1. WIs.,  U.  S.  A 


Briggs  &Str  atton 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 


Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


KILL  WEEDS 


FLAME  30"  x  3"  —  2000*  F 
KILLS  STALKS-SEEDS-ROOTS 

fndortad  by  AgrL  Authorities.  99  other  uiei| 
loo;  disinfecting  torch,  cod  us  poor  burner; 
kills  poison  ivy  and  oak  splits  rocks;  bums 
tmpv  heals  water,  lead.  tar.  faad; 
bams  and  coops;  thaws;  hoots; 
•ed  indoors  and  outdoors  in  all 
i  8%  kerosens,  $4%! 
back  trial  oUer. 


ONLY 


at  once.  4  yaL  welded  | 
*  i  steel; 


burner;  gruaran- 
in  use*  Send  ioi 

'  FEES  illustrated  bulletin. 

22  AEROIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5773  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  I. 


— GOOD  SILAGE— | 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogerm  to  treat  100  tons  for  $12.75. 
Supply  YOUR  silage  with  a  live,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SILOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


MINERAL  COMPOUND 

ITI  HELPFUL  HORSE  TONIC _ U 

In  Uu  Since  t  880*1 

Mineral  Remedy  Co.,  Boa  821,  Pittsburgh,  80,  Pa. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Traetor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal . "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Junior  Farmers 


A  recent  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  all  4-H  Club 
members  states  as  follows: 

“All  young  men  and  women  in  the 
world  today  face  the  challenge  of  un¬ 
settled  times  and  new  problems — but 
also  of  new  ideas  and  great  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  We  have  an  unlimited  build¬ 
ing  job  to  do.  On  the  foundations  of 
the  victories  that  youth  sacrificed  so 
much  to  win,  we  now  have  ahe  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  raise  up  a  progressive,  pro¬ 
ductive  civilization  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  need  of  un¬ 
broken  peace  must  have  the  highest, 
most  enduring  values.  To  make  that 
promise  of  the  future  come  true — the 
realization  of  which  means  so  much 
to  the  oncoming  generation — is  not  only 
the  hope,  but  the  task  of  youth  every¬ 
where.  The  eyes  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  world  are  on  the  youth 
of  the  United  States,  searching  for 
examples,  ideas,  and  ideals. 

“We  have  an  outstanding  example  to 
offer  them  in  4-H  Club  work.  For  more 
than  30  years  I  have  seen  4-H  Club 
work  serve  as  a  powerful  incentive  to 
millions  of  farm  boys  and  girls  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  talents,  their  leader¬ 
ship,  and  their  citizenship.  Times  may 
change,  but  the  objectives  of  4-H  work, 
as  reaffirmed  in  their  10  postwar  goals, 
are  based  on  fundamental  principles 
that  never  change,  never  lose  their 
value. 

“I  urge  all  rural  young  people  to 
take  an  active  part  in  their  own  local 
4-H  Club  program  in  1946  and  in  years 
following.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 


girls  with  their  dairy  projects.  Many 
calves  are  wanted  by  4-H  members  and 
they  are  unable  to  find  them.  What  the 
Holstein  Club  wishes  to  do  is  to  help 
find  these  calves,  assemble  them  at  a 
central  place,  and  then  have  them 
chosen  by  4-H  members.  These  calves 
will  all  be  from  the  herds  of  good 
Holstein  breeders  in  Chenango  County 
who  wish  to  help  4-H  members  to  get 
started  or  increase  their  present  pro¬ 
jects.  The  calves  will  be  placed  in  fair 
price  groups  according  to  age,  size,  and 
breeding.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  is  to  create  more  interest 
and  encourage  better  breeding  for  both 
older  breeders  and  4-H  members. 

A  plan  now  being  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  in  Eastern  New  York  has  been 
presented  to  4-H  Club  Agent  H.  L.  Case 
and  the  4-H  Committee,  composed  of 
Paris  and  Arthur  Ives,  Will  and  Philip 
Pike,  and  E.  P.  Smith  of  Norwich. 
These  men  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  similar  plan  can  be  as  success¬ 
ful  in  their  county.  The  calves  will  be 
made  available  in  April  or  May,  so 
4-H  Club  members  should  let  Mr. 
Case  know  at  once  if  they  need  a  good 
calf  for  their  Chenango  County  project. 


The  members  of  Mrs.  Byron  Colby’s 
4-H  Club,  Duck  Cove,  Hancock  County, 
Maine,  have  been  active  in  collecting 
waste  fats  and  also  cooperated  with 
Mrs.  William  Lumley’s  chib  members 
in  collecting  clothing  for  the  European 
Belief  Box.  The  Boys’  Club  in  Wal¬ 
tham,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Erlond  Haslam,  have  their  garden  plans 


Francis  Kelsey  of  Canastota,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  has  won  many  honors  in 
4-H  Club  work  with  his  Holsteins.  He  now  has  a  nice  herd  started,  and  is  shown 

with  one  of  his  good  registered  cows. 


which  we  can  build  the  kind  of  youth 
the  United  States  needs  —  strong, 
skilled,  informed  and  articulate — and 
it  is  one  of  the  important  means  we 
have  of  demonstrating  to  the  world 
what  youth  can  accomplish  through 
practical  democracy  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship.”  Signed 

Harry  Truman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Twentyman  are 
members  of  the  Cortland  County  4-H 
Alumni  group  that  meets  once  each 
month  for  educational,  social  and 
community  service  programs.  The 
Twentymans  have  been  married  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  have  become 
owners  and  operators  of  one  of  Cort¬ 
land  County’s  famous  dairy  farms  lo¬ 
cated  near  Cortland,  and  have  acquired 
a  19  months  old  son  and  a  four  weeks 
old  daughter,  and  have  made  extensive 
repairs  in  the  old  farm  house.  Gerald’s 
father,  from  whom  they  bought  the 
farm,  has  purchased  a  smaller  farm 
down  the  road,  so  the  problem  of  farm 
ownership  and  operating  responsibili¬ 
ties  have  been  settled  early.  The  old 
house  consisted  of  five  rooms  and  bath 
downstairs  and  five  rooms  upstairs.  For 
the  present  the  downstairs  takes  care 
of  the  house  needs  of  this  young  family. 
Three  upstairs  rooms  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  and  are  available  for  guests, 
but  most  of  the  redecorating  has  been 
centered  in  the  five  downstairs  rooms. 
The  young  folks  themselves  have  done 
such  work  as  papering  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings,  painting  woodwork,  sanding  floors 
and  laying  linoleum  in  the  bathroom 
and  kitchen.  The  open  stairway  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  front  door  and  the  living 
room  has  been  sealed  off  to  facilitate 
the  heating  of  downstairs  rooms. 
Future  plans  call  for  a  furnace  to  re¬ 
place  the  heatrola  and  pipeless  furnace 
that  are  now  used.  The  kitchen  needs 
some  re-arrangement,  such  as  more 
cupboard  space  and  some  additional 
equipment.  Mrs.  Twentyman  is  also 
about  to  suggest  a  modern  wide-view 
table  high  window  to  replace  the  two 
that  now  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  view 
from  the  kitchen  breakfast  table. 

The  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  wishes  to  help  4-H  boys  and 


completed  for  the  season’s  plantings. 
Thomas,  Reginald  and  Ralph  Jordan 
had  an  exhibit  at  their  recent  club 
meeting  in  Waltham  of  50  native  woods 
collected  in  Hancock  County.  The  Girls’ 
Club  in  Waltham,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Vida  Haslam,  recently  held 
their  seventh  meeting  with  a  100  per 
cent  attendance. 

The  Macomber  Hill  4-H  Club  in 
Franklin  County,  Maine,  recently  held 
its  reorganization  meeting  at  the  home 
of  its  club  leader,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Bryant  in  North  Jay.  At  this  meeting 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
pres.,  Alberta  Kittridge;  vice-pres., 
Wesley  Jackson;  secy.,  Terry  Mayo; 
assist,  secy.,  Grace  Bradeen;  trqas., 

Stephen  Mayo;  assist,  treas.,  John 
Dexter;  color  bearer,  Wilmet  Jackson, 
Jr.;  and  assist,  color  bearer,  Betty  Morse. 

The  Fort  O’Brien  4-H  Club  of 

Machiasport,  Washington  County, 
Maine,  Mrs.  Margaret  Miller,  leader, 

and  Mrs.  Adelaide  Kilton,  assistant 
leader,  have  given  $100  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Salvation  Army  Drive. 
Their  club  members  collected  a  large 
amount  of  clothing  during  the  recent 
victory  clothing  drive.  The  Bluebird 
4-H  Club  of  Machias,  recently  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Electa  Feeney  and  Mrs.  Ann  Schoppec, 
has  voted  to  collect  waste  fats  as  a 
community  service.  At  the  last  meeting 
each  member  completed  a  sewing  box 
and  studied  the  names  of  parts  of  a 
sewing  machine.  The  Patriots  4-H 
Club  of  Indian  River,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Gray,  leader,  is  doing  splendid  work 
in  its  community.  This  club  collected 
clothing  for  the  European  War  Relief, 
took  it  to  the  schoolhouse  and  packed 
it  for  mailing.  The  Moose  River  4-H 
Club  of  Lubec,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Stella  O’Brien  and  Mrs.  Bessie 
Moores,  recently  held  a  meeting  at  the 
schoolhouse.  As  a  community  project, 
at  their  second  meeting,  the  members 
sent  valentines  to  shut-ins  in  the 
neighborhood. 


Clifford  R.  Kunkle,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Russell  Kunkle,  of  Rush  in 
Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  has 
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received  the  American  Farmers’  De¬ 
gree.  This  is  the  highest  degree  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  most  outstanding  farm 
boys  in  the  United  States  at  the  last 
Future  Farmers’  convention  in  Kansas 
City.  Clifford  was  born  in  1924  and 
was  graduated  from  Rush  Township 
High  School  in  June,  1942.  He  joined 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  in 
October  1938,  and  since  that  time  has 
received  the  highest  honor  degree  con¬ 
ferred  by  a  local  chapter,  and  now  the 
national  honor.  He  has  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  County  Association  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  as  member 
of  the  State  Program  of  Work  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  as  master  of  Rush  Grange. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
G.  B.  A.  and  the  Duroc  Jersey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Seven  4-H  boys  and  one  girl  were 
recently  chosen  as  war  bond  winners 
in  a  Pennsylvania  State-wide  4-H  Dairy 
Club  competition.  They  were:  Ralph 
Urmy,  14,  of  Coopersburg,  Lehigh 
County,  the  only  first-year  member 
among  the  winners,  as  well  as  the 
only  entry  having  Brown  Swiss  cattle; 
Sylvia  Satterthwaite,  13,  of  Woodside, 
Bucks  County,  and  Harlod  J.  Metzker, 
17,  of  Martinsburg,  Blaid  County,  both 
second-year  winners;  William  H. 
Critchlow,  17,  of  Harrisville,  Butler 
County,  president  of  the  Butler  County 
club  who  used  registered  Jersey  cattle; 
Robert  L.  Morgan,  16,  Bridgeville, 
Washington  County,  president  of  his 
club;  Elvin  Hess,  Jr.,  18,  Strasburg, 
Lancaster  County,  winner  of  the  show¬ 
manship  awards  at  his  county  round¬ 
ups  the  past  two  years;  Harry  F.  Roth, 
Jr.,  14,  of  Nazareth,  Northampton 
County;  and  Richard  C.  Smith,  16, 
Middleburg,  Snyder  County.  Each  of 
the  winners  received  a  $25  war  bond. 


Several  Connecticut  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  '  have  recently  been  awarded  cash 
prizes,  given  by  state  poultrymen  and 
the  4-H  Club  organization,  for  out¬ 
standing  results  in  poultry  meat  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  year.  The 
awards  were  based  on  the  size  of  the 
project,  profit  per  bird,  general  fi¬ 
nancial  record  and  use  of  approved 
poultry  practices. 

Charles  R.  Austin,  13,  of  Darien,  Fair- 
field  County,  received  the  first  prize 
of  $20.  He  made  a  total  profit  of  $100 
on  his  projects  of  50  broilers  and  50 
capons.  Second  prize,  $15,  went  to 
Clifford  Williams,  Jr.,  15,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  New  Haven  County,  who  real¬ 
ized  a  profit  of  60  cents  a  bird  on  104 
broilers  and  $3.27  a  bird  on  62  turkeys. 
Barbara  Juniver^  13,  of  North  Bran¬ 
ford,  won  third  prize  of  $12.50  for 
killing  and  dressing  her  121  broilers  at 
a  total  profit  of  $90.85.  Other  winners 
included  Grace  and  Virginia  Watrous, 
17  and  15,  Wallingford,  $7.50;  Stewart 
Madsen,  14,  Bethany,  $7.50;  Edward 
Remmers,  14,  Darien,  $5.00;  Muriel  and 
David  Larson,  16  and  14,  Berlin  $5.00; 
and  Donald  Jaffe,  14,  East  Hampton, 
$2.50. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

The  heavy  snows  and  high  winds  of 
the  last  two  Winters,  causing  badly 
drifted  roads  several  times  each  season, 
made  the  purchase  of  snow  removal 
machinery  a  lively  subject  of  discussion 
at  many  of  our  March  town  meetings. 
Generally  the  demand  was  for  .more 
powerful  machines,  but  some  towns 
wanted  more  units  so  that  plowing 
could  be  done  in  more  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  report  of  our  town 
committee  was  that  there  were  very 
few  trucks  and  tractors  available,  most¬ 
ly  second-hand,  and  that  no  date  for 
delivery  of  new  machines  would  be 
given.  It  looks  as  though  work  on  the 
roads  this  Summer  will  be  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  trucks  and  road  machinery. 

For  nearly  a  month  past,  there  has 
come  from  some  quarters  talk  of  a 
big  apple  crop  this  year  and  conse¬ 
quent  low  prices.  It  seems  to  us  that 
such  talk  is  very  premature.  The  crop 
has  yet  to  meet  all  of  the  hazards 
of  frost,  hail,  wind,  drought,  insects 
and  disease.  There  is  the  always  present 
possibility  of  cold  weather  and  rain 
while  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  which 
might  mean  few  apples  if  it  occurs 
when  there  is  a  heavy  bloom.  Neither 
is  it  at  all  certain  how  many  of  the 
trees  that  lost  considerable  foliage  last 
year  from  the  ravages  of  scab,  will  have 
enough  bloom  to  produce  a  crop. 

One  of  the  large  feed  companies  is 
closing  some  of  its  farm  service  stores 
in  this  area.  The  short  supply  of  grain 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  closing.  This 
leaves  some  of  our  farmers  in  a  tough 
spot,  for  the  remaining  dealers  are  not 
even  getting  a  full  supply  for  their  old 
customers.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
if  before  many  weeks  go  by,  we  hear 
of  a  short  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry. 
Many  fail  to  realize  the  number  of 
fowl  that  will  be  consumed  in  the 
towns  and  small  cities,  with  populations 
from  7,000  to  20,000,  when  there  is  a 
small  supply  of  beef,  lamb  and  pork. 
Such  consumption,  taken  from  flocks  in 
the  surrounding  territory,  makes  a 
great  reduction  in  the  volume  moving 
to  the  big  city  markets.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  only  a  little  beef  to  be 
had  in  the  stores  around  here,  and  the 
consumption  of  fowl  is  greater  than 
usual  at  this  season.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine 
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From  Franklin  County,  N.Y. 

A  certain  farm  organization  recently- 
reminded  farmers  to  remember  the 
Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  Case 
Bill.  Farmers  and  organized  labor  will 
do  well  to  keep  this  in  mind.  Perhaps 
both  should  know  more  about  their  own 
organizations  and  perhaps  the  Case  Bill 
would  be  of  some  help  along  that  line. 

The  majority  of  farmers  are  not  anti¬ 
labor,  yet  they  are  not  fully  in  accord 
with  the  present  labor  troubles.  How 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  workers  in 
industrial  labor  have  a  word  of  control 
over  the  policy  of  their  organization, 
that  is,  those  who  soil  their  hands? 
If  they  had  that  power  of  control,  we 
would  perhaps  have  a  different  picture. 
If  every  small,  as  well  as  large,  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  then  why  shouldn’t  labor  unions 
be  likewise  controlled?  It  might  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  organizations  and 
their  members,  if  they  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  knew  more  about  what 
goes  on.  The  Government  knows  every 
move,  either  manual  or  financial,  that 
farmers  make,  whether  they  farm  one 
acre  or  a  thousand.-  It  likewise  knows 
every  move  of  big  and  small  business, 
yet  a  few  think  that  labor  unions  should 
not  even  be  required  to  make  a  fi¬ 
nancial  statement  or  be  responsible  for 
losses  imposed  upon  their  employers  by 
irresponsible  leaders.  Yes,  farmers  as 
well  as  organized  labor  should  not  for¬ 
get  those  Congressmen  who  voted  for 
the  Case  Bill. 

But  who  are  farmers  to  criticize  labor 
union  conditions  when  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  exist  in  practically  all  farm  or¬ 
ganizations?  Every  day  we  read  that 
certain  farm  groups  are  for  or  against 
certain  legislation  or  rules,  yet  few  if 
any  actual  farmers  who  till  the  soil 
have  even  a  word  to  say  about  it  and 
too  often  never  lift  a  finger  to  correct 
it.  Some  time  ago,  a  certain  farm  or¬ 
ganization  was  steering  a  hush-hush 
policy  for  the  removal  of  the  State  and 
Federal  taxes  and  restrictions  on  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  oleomargerine, 
yet  probably  99  per  cent  of  its  members 
knew  nothing  about  it  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  opposed  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  have  authorized  the' 
removal  of  all  taxes  and  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  the  product.  Yet  some  of 
their  leaders  were  actually  carrying  the 
ball  for  the  oleo  manufacturers.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  postwar  period,  farmers  would 
do  well  to  put  things  in  order  within 
their  several  organizations  so  that  the 
industry  might  be  honestly  represented 
for  the  benefit  of  “Those  Who  Milk  the 
Cows  and  Till  the  Soil.”  Far  too  much 
politics  is  involved  in  both  farm  and 
industrial  organizations  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members,  yet  it’s  the  fault  of 
the  members  themselves  in  both  groups. 

s.  P.  H. 


Installing  a  Septic  Tank 


New  Peach  Varieties 

Without  doubt  the  most  significant 
development  in  the  peach  industry  in 
recent  years  is  the  introduction  and 
wide  acceptance  of  many  new  varieties. 
Today  dozens  of  fine  new  peaches 
tickle  the  palates  and  warm  the  hearts 
of  growers  and  consumers.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  old  Elberta,  which  was 
originated  in  1870,  completely  domin¬ 
ated  the  peach  acreages  of  the  nation. 
This  variety  was  none  too  good  in 
cjuality,  but  the  main  fault  was  that 
it  forced  marketing  the  entire  peach 
crop  of  any  major  producing  district 
all  at  the  same  time.  Since  about  1915 
the  various  State  experiment  stations 
have  introduced  more  than  a  sqore  of 
promising  new  peach  varieties,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  yellow  freestones  ripen¬ 
ing  before  Elberta.  Under  the  expert 
eyes  of  astute  plant  breeders  and 
horticulturists,  these  new  varieties  had 
to  have  much  merit  to  survive  the  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected.  Those  that  did  survive  and  were 
named  and  introduced  commercially, 
proved  so  valuable  that  acceptance  by 
growers  was  much  quicker  than  had 
been  anticipated. 

Indicative  of  the  profusion  of  good 
new  peach  varieties,  is  the  interesting 
fact  that  Ohio  lists  more  than  40  va¬ 
rieties  for  peach  growers.  The  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  lists  the  same  num¬ 
ber  for  grower  acceptance.  True,  only 
a  comparatively  few  of  the  total  have 
yet  won  their  spurs  as  commercial 
sorts,  but  the  others  are  listed  as  “new 
varieties  of  merit”  or  “special  purpose 
varieties.”  Among  the  newer  varieties, 
Halehaven,  from  the  South  Haven, 
Michigan,  Experiment  Station,  is  per¬ 
haps  outstanding  in  widespread  grower 
acceptance.  A  yellow  freestone  with 
more  color  than  Elberta  and  17  days 
earlier,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  an  im¬ 
portant  commercial  variety.  Golden 
Jubilee  is  perhaps  second  in  favor 
among  the  *newer  early  yellow  free¬ 
stones.  although  it  is  softer  in  flesh 
than  Halehaven.  It  ripens  three  weeks 
before  Elberta.  Red  Haven,  also  from 
Michigan,  is  a  most  promising  yellow 
freestone,  ripening  fully  a  month  ahead 
of  Elberta.  Seemingly  its  only  fault  is 
that  it  sets  too  many  fruits,  and  rigid 
thinning  must  be  practiced  to  insure 
large  size.  Mikado,  a  yellow  freestone, 
is  being  grown  from  New  York  to 
Texas;  it  is  excellent  for  local  markets, 
hardy  in  bud  and  ripens  37  days  ahead 
of  Elberta. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  new 
peaches  are  bringing  about  a  notable 
lengtheniQj*  of  the  ripening  season. 
Naturally,  this  trend  is  expanding  peach 
sales.  Apparently,  there  is  no  limit 
within  reason  to  this  extension  of  the 
season,  for  now  comes  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  with  a  brand  new 
yellow  variety  that  last  Summer 
ripened  44  days  before  Elberta.  It  is 


not  yet  available  to  growers  outside 
that  State.  The  New  Jersey  peach 
introductions  have  met  with  especially 
favorable  reception  among  growers 
near  and  far.  I  am  fruiting  most  of 
these  new  varieties  and  find  them 
valuable  additions  to  my  list  of 
peaches.  Many  of  them  are  as  good 
money-makers  as  Elberta,  are  hardier 
in  bud,  and  by  ripening  earlier  escape 
Summer  drouth,  which  cuts  down  size 
and  quality. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  wholesale 
market  acceptance  of  white  peaches  is 
so  limited.  Discriminating  growers  and 
housewives  alike  know  the  sheer 
deliciousness  of  the  white  sorts.  Today 
there  are  many  promising  new  white 
varieties.  Cumberland  is  an  early  white 
peach  that  has  proven  generally  profit¬ 
able.  The  flower  buds  are  relatively 
hardy  both  to  low  Winter  and  Spring 
temperatures,  something  that  can  be 
said  of  few  other  peaches.  Raritan 
Rose  and  Red  Rose  are  attractive  and 
have  excellent  quality  for  early 
peaches.  Belle  of  Georgia,  coming  from 
the  same  lot  of  seed  as  Elberta,  has  for 
years  dominated  the  white  peach  group, 
but  its  dominance  is  now  on  the  wane. 
It  is  certain  that  such  inferior  white 
peaches  as  Carmen,  Mayflower,  Early 
Rose  and  Red  Bird  Cling,  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  the  better  new  sorts. 

The  centering  of  interest  on  new 
peach  varieties  that  ripen  earlier  than 
Elberta  is  easily  understood.  The  Orien¬ 
tal  fruit  moth  is  a  dangerous  threat  to 
later  varieties.  This  pest  fills  late 
peaches  with  worms,  and  to  date  no 
effective  control  for  it  has  been  found. 

G.  T. 


Says  Red  School  House  is 
Best 

Knowing  you  keep  your  readers 
abreast  of  current  sentiment  on  school 
matters,  I  thought  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  remarks  made  by  Dr 
Robert  Tristram  Coffin,  Bowdoin  College 
professor,  at  a  recent  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity  dinner: 

“In  this  day  of  mass  grouping  and 
mass  confusion  it  would  be  good  if 
we  could  go  back  to  the  old  fashioned 
idea  of  one  family  education  in  one 
room  with  one  teacher.  We  found 
democracy  in  the  little  red  school  house, 
we  have  gotten  to  where  we  are  in 
American  life  because  a  great  many  of 
our  citizens  have  regarded  learning  as 
a  human  process.  The  buses  that  bring 
our  children  in  from  the  country 
schools  of  consolidation  in  the  cities 
would  be  better  used  to  take  the 
young  students  back  to  the  country 
and  so  de-consolidate  our  education.” 

Dr.  Coffin,  Pulitzer  prize  poet,  began 
his  education  in  a  little  red  school 
house  and  later  attended  Bowdoin, 
Princeton  and  then  Oxford  where  he 
was  a  Rhodes  scholar. 


•  ORANGEBURG  PIPE  will  provide  a  life¬ 
time  of  trouble-free  service  in  house-to— 
sewer  or  house-to-septic  tank  connec¬ 
tions,  downspouts,  conductor  or  irriga¬ 
tion  lines  and  other  non-pressure  outside 
uses.  Light  weight,  long  lengths,  can  be 
sawed,  taperweld *  couplings  need  no 
joining  compound. 


ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE  provides 
better  drainage  for  farmland — is  easier 
to  install — lasts  longer.  Has  high  crush¬ 
ing  strength  .  .  .  withstands  soil  settle¬ 
ment  or  heaving  . .  .  won’t  crack  or  spall 
with  temperature  changes.  Snap  coup¬ 
lings  save  time,  hold  pipe  in  line,  keep 
out  back  fill  .  .  .  Widely  used  also  for 
septic  tank  filter  beds,  foundation  foot¬ 
ing  drains. 

See  your  contractor  or  dealer.  Or  mail 
coupon  today!  *Reg.  u.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

{"  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  ! 

ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY-4-20)  I 
J  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  I 
I  PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

I  Name . j 

I  Address . j 

I  City . . ZI  J 


ORANGEBURG 

RBG.  U.  S.  PaT  Office 

The  Root-Proof  Pipe 


We  are  planning  on  installing  a  bath¬ 
room  and  septic  tank.  Our  ground  is 
rather  level  though  we  do  have  some 
drainage.  I  intend  to  use  a  500  gallon 
concrete  tank.  How  far  from  the  well 
must  this  tank  be  installed?  How  deep 
should  the  waste  pipe  from  house  to 
tank  be  laid?  How  deep  should  out¬ 
let  pipes  from  tank  and  drainage  bed 
be  laid?  w.  t. 

A  septic  tank  should  be  located  as 
far  as  is  practical  from  the  water 
source,  and  on  the  downhill  side  to  in¬ 
sure  against  pollution  in  case  of  a  leak 
in  the  tank.  In  some  areas  where 
underlying  strata  of  solid  rock  are  en¬ 
countered  near  the  surface  and  where 
wells  are  drilled  through  these  layers 
of  rock,  pollution  is  possible  from  the 
sewage  system  even  if  the  latter  is 
located  down  grade  from  the  well  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  even  though  the 
slope  of  the  land  is  away  from  the  well, 
the  underlying  rock  layers  may  slope 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Therefore,  it 
is  well  to  determine  the  slope  of  under¬ 
lying  rock  and  locate  the  septic  tank 
and  absorption  tile  accordingly.  The 
sewer  pipe  from  the  house  to  the  septic 
tank  should  be  carefully  laid  to  avoid 
leaks.  If  it  passes  within  100  feet  of 
the  water  source,  cast  iron  soil  pipe 
should  be  used  and  the  points  caulked 
with  oakum  and  lead. 

The  sewer  pipe  from  the  house 
should  be  at  least  one  foot  below  sur¬ 
face  at  the  house,  and  should  have  a 
grade  of  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot.  This  amount  of  grade 
will  provide  a  sufficiently  high  rate  of 
flow,  but  will  not  cause  such  velocity 
as  to  cause  turbulence  in  the  septic 
tank,  which  might  in  turn  cause  solid 
matter  to  be  carried  into  the  absorption 
tile.  Grass  will  be  able  to  grow  in 
one  foot  of  soil  over  the  sewer  pipe. 
The  absorption  tile  should  also  be  lo¬ 
cated  carefully  with  respect  to  the 
water  supply.  The  trench  for  ab¬ 
sorption  tile  is  usually  dug  20  to  30 
inches  deep  and  about  one  foot  wide. 
The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  have 
a  grade  of  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  per  foot  if  the  soil  is  por¬ 
ous,  or  a  grade  of  one-thirty-second  to 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  per  foot  if 
the  soil  is  heavy  loam.  Fill  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
coarse  gravel  to  help  seepage  away 
from  the  tile  joints.  Field  tile  is  then 
laid  with  one-eighth  of  an  inch  space 
at  the  joints,  the  latter  being  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tar  paper.  Cover  the 
tile  with  another  six  inches  of  gravel 
and  back  fill  with  dirt.  w.  M.  F. 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


We  are  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  our  church  and  what  an  array  of 
statistics  it  brings  to  the  Parson’s  desk. 
He  has  spent  many  hours  of  late  study¬ 
ing  them  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  make  a  concise  and  understandable 
report  at  the  Spring  meeting.  These  are 
the  reports  of  all  of  the  organizations 
of  his  own  church.  They  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  financial  reports,  yet  a  little 
study  of  them  reveals  the  whole  story 
of  the  life  of  the  church  throughout  the 
past  year.  It  is  most  surprising  to 
notice  how  closely  they  are  affected 
by  the  weather  conditions  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  the  many 
other  conditions  that  touched  the 
community  in  that  period.  In  addition 
to  these  reports,  the  Parson  has  also 
received  the  reports  of  about  15  other 
churches.  These  he  must  summarize 
for  a  final  report  to  the  General  Synod 
of  the  denomination.  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  read  the  detailed  story 
through  these  figures,  for  he  is  not 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  intimate 
details  of  the  lives  of  other  communi¬ 
ties,  as  of  his  own.  It  seems  that  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  study 
of  statistics  vary  according  to  the 
angle  from  which  you  study  them,  and 
too  long  a  consideration  of  them  brings 
more  mental  confusion  than  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Going  back  in  his  memory  the  Parson 
knows  that  the  life  of  a  church  cannot 
be  measured  by  bare  statistics.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  faithfulness  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  average  people.  The  things  we 
remember  are  the  friendships  and 
loyalties,  like  that  of  Newton  Peer,  of 
Montville,  N.  J.  He  is  dead  and  gone 
these  many  years.  But  the  Parson  will 
never  forget  how  he  used  to  walk  two 
full  miles  to  church  every  Sunday, 
until  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  small  punt  in  which  he  could  pole 
himself  across  the  river  and  save  a 
mile  of  walking.  When  you  get  to  think¬ 
ing  of  things  like  that,  you  might  just 
as  well  drop  statistics  for  a  while,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  no  longer  in  the  humor 
for  them.  That’s  just  what  the  Parson 
did  today.  He  took  a  walk  down  to  the 
main  highway,  the  excuse  being  to  see 
about  getting  two  new  tires  for  the 
car.  The  real  reason  was  to  have  a 
chat  with  some  friends  whom  he 
thought  he  would  meet  there;  and  he 
did.  The  conservation  went  from  one 
thing  to  another  until  it  got  around,  as 


you  might  expect,  to  the  church.  An 
informal  conservation  of  that  sort  is 
always  helpful  to  the  Parson  because 
it  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  average  man  and  woman  of  the 
community,  and  on  Sundays  he 
preaches  to  those  average  men  and 
women.  Now  and  then,  pepole  will 
remark  that  a  certain  sermon  was  just 
along  the  lines  of  their  thought,  little 
thinking  that  perhaps  they  themselves 
got  the  Parson  thinking  that  way. 
..Today,  we  fell  to  discussing  things 
that  seem  to  be  on  the  minds  of  many 
local  people.  It  was  about  the  church 
and  how  it  might  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Each  one 
seemed  to  add  a  little  to  the  general 
thought,  and  all  seemed  to  agree  that 
it  is  up  to  the  church,  more  than  to 
any  other  institution,  to  provide  some 
community  gathering  place  during  the 
week  as  well  as  on  Sundays.  If  I  re¬ 
call  correctly,  it  was  Charles  Hilda- 
brant  who  summed  up  what  they  were 
all  thinking  by  saying  that  we  may  as 
well  admit  that  our  children  are 
socially  more  restless  than  our  gener¬ 
ation  was,  and  that  the  church  ought 
to  make  a  real  effort  to  guide  their 
social  activities  into  the  right  channels. 
These  men  have  reached  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  church  is  the  one 
institution  that  can  gather  up  all  of 
the  threads  of  a  community  and  de¬ 
velop  a  real  community  consciousness. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  hear  men  talk 
like  that.  When  enough  of  them  feel 
strongly  enough  on  the  subject,  the 
Parson  will  bring  out  a  plan  that  he 
has  had  in  mind  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  a  plan  to  provide  for  just  such  a 
community  center,  where  all  of  the 
character  building  activities  of  the 
community  can  be  gathered.  There 
should  be  room  for  boys’  and  girls’ 
organizations,  young  people,  and  the 
older  groups  too,  so  that  the  church 
will  be  busy  in  the  lives  of  all  the 
people  every  day  in  the  week.  A  plan 
like  that  has  to  be.  held  back  because 
it  is  going  to  cost  time  and  money  and 
sacrifice,  and  you  really  must  have 
people  completely  enthusiastic  before 
they  will  be  willing  to  undertake  it. 

I  imagine  that  when  that  time  comes, 
there  will  be  statistics  galore,  and  that 
they  will  seem  just  as  dry  and  lifeless 
as  statistics  always  appear  to  be.  But 
behind  them,  there  will  be  many 
stories  like  those  of  the  people  who 
gathered  the  stones  on  the  nearby 
mountain  for  the  building  of  this 
church  many  years  ago. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

.UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  J 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS 
Valuable  properties  are  slow  and  costly  to  replace.  Stop  ligbinhig 
ires  by  installing  ELECTRA  SYSTEM.  Better  (ban  99%  efficient. 
Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most  states.  PROTECT  NOW  BEFORE 
IT’S  TOO  LATE. 

Write  For  name  of  local  representa¬ 
tive  and  free  estimates. 


Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  11  North  Pearl  St..  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

ELECTRIC  GENERATORS 

Gasoline  Driven 

350  Watt  12V  D.C.  with  1.4  HP  4-cycle  Briggs- 
Stratton  air-cooled  engine.  Radio  shielded.  350  Watt 
110V,  60  cycle  A.C.  4-cycle  air-cooled  engine  magneto 
type  ignition.  5  KW  120/240  V  3-wire,  single  phase. 
60-cycle  0‘Keefe-Merritt  generator  set  with  Willys- 
OTerland  22  HP  4  cylinder  4-cycle  engine.  Original 
cost  over  $1100.00.  Drastically  reduced.  All  units  are 
NEW  and  include  spare  parts  and  tools. 
JOSEPH  C.  FASONE,  !665-63rd  St.,  Brooklyn  4,  N.Y. 


MODELS  S®1'  Mode's  to  Build. 
T,  ,  ^  .  Build  Mode'*  to  Sell. 

Big  Catalogue  with  hrst  order,  or  write  tor 
information.  Use  our  10-20  Payment  Plan  for 
Gas  lowered  Kits  with  Motor  $13.90  to  $33.59. 
Set  of  24  Plane  pictures  4"x6"  in  color  25e 
6"  Jeep  Kit  75c:  12"  P-80  solid  kit  for  5te 

MINIATURE  MODEL  CO.,  39  W.  Phila.  St,  w£k, 
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Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


muskrats 

I”  .f°od  demand.  Ship  your  raw  furs,  you  will 
HM  West  29th  St, _ -  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY  “BLACK  LEAF  40” 

..LO.IF'We 

.  Room  not 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N,  y. 


TTTien  you  write  advertiser  * 

The  Rural  New -  YorZ^aZdyZPi 

a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.  ’ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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European  Episodes 

H.  A.  Bennink 

Suddenly  the  telephone  rang,  “Ja,  U 
spreekt  met ’t  Amerikaansche  Maishuis.” 
The  next  instant,  I  knew  I  had  to 
switch  from  Dutch  to  English.  “This  is 
McGrath  speaking.  We  will  be  right 
over  with  the  truck.  We’ll  take  a  lot 
of  blankets  along  and  plenty  of  “grub” 
too,  for  things  will  be  rather  lean 
there,  I  presume.”  Soon  after,  a  dim¬ 
med  and  bleached  January  afternoon 
sun,  with  a  biting  north  wind  as  sole 
companion,  found  us  all  together  in  a 
drafty  army  truck,  speeding  eastward 
through  the  frozen  countryside  of 
Holland.  Good  old  McGrath  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  surrendered  his  cabin  seat 
to  me,  since  I  had  to  guide  the  driver, 
and  he  disappeared  in  the  drafty  rear 
under  a  heap  of  heavy  army  blankets 
where  he  joined  friendly  Lt.  Niwa  of 
California  and  a  silent  hillsider  of 
Kentucky,  in  their  combined  efforts  to 
find  a  feeling  of  comfort.  Private 
Walker,  from  Wisconsin,  kept  a  steady 
needle  on  the  60  mark  which  seemed 
to  turn  that  drafty  cabin  into  a  home¬ 
made  wind  tunnel.  “It’s  pretty  snappy 
in  here”  he  hollered  above  the  roar 
of  that  big  vehicle.  I  hollered  back  to 
him,  “I’ll  write  to  Mr.  Truman  about 
this,”  and  that  seemed  to  make  me  his 
friend  for  the  entire  trip. 

In  the  town  of  Neede  we  picked  up 
an  ex-undergrounder  as  our  last  passen¬ 
ger,  and  in  nearby  Rekken,  where  my 
father  had  just  butchered  his  first  fat 
pig  since  1941,  we  took  on  the  _  last 
cargo — a  few  pork  chops,  some  liver- 
wurst,  and  a  piece  of  pork.  Now  we 
made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  south,  head¬ 
ing  for  Bocholt  in  Germany.  The  trip 
was  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
“American  Graves  Registration,”  oper¬ 
ating  in  Holland  under  the  leadership 
of  U.  S.  Major  General  Robert  M. 
Littlejohn.  My  uniformed  companions 
belonged  to  the  detachments  which 
combed  entire  Holland  systematically 
for  every  spot  where  possibly  a  for¬ 
gotten  grave  may  be  located,  or  an 
unidentified  flyer  may  be  found,  either 
resting  in  a  temporary  grave  or  still 
buried  deep  in  the  soil  with  the 

wreckage  of  his  plane.  Of  all  the 
Allies,  America  is,  so  far,  the 

only  one  discharging  here  in  Holland 
the  duties  she  owes  to  her  sons  who 
found  lone  and  unknown  resting  places; 
and  a  sympathetic  Holland  eagerly 
gives  all  the  aid  she  can  to  America. 

A  report  I  had  received  from  an  ex¬ 
undergrounder  caused  the  A.G.R.  to 
cross  the  frontier  today  and  investigate 
a  certain  territory  in  the  British 
Sector  of  Germany.  Driven  to  Germany 
as  a  forced  laborer,  this  young  fellow 
had  been  put  to  work  under  a  German 
undertaker  in  Bocholt.  The  German 
proved  to  be  anti-nazi,  and  together 
with  a  German  priest,  also  an  anti, 


Model  4-H  Family 

The  Herbert  Fullagar  family  of 
Penn  Yan,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  has 
certainly  established  an  outstanding 
record  in  4-H  circles.  All  nine  members 
of  the  family,  from  Dad  right  down  to 
eight  year  old  Jerry,  are  4-H  boosters. 

Four-H  in  the  Fullagar  family 
started  eight  years  ago  when  Herbert 
became  a  local  club  leader,  and  his 
three  oldest  children,  Bob,  Barbara 
and  Patty,  all  became  4-H  members. 
Mrs.  Fullagar,  too,  has  a  six-year 
record  as  a  4-H  homemaking  project 
leader,  and  each  of  the  younger 
children  has  joined  the  ranks  as  he  be¬ 
came  old  enough. 

Seventeen  year  old  Barbara  won  a 
trip  to  Chicago  last  December  as  the 
State  winner  of  the  home  furnishings 
contest.  In  her  home  improvement  pro¬ 
jects,  Barbara  has  modernized  and  re¬ 
finished  her  bed,  cut  down  an  old  high- 
back  as  a  dresser,  made  a  mirror  frame 
from  broom  handles,  made  shoe  racks 
and  garment  covers,  refinished  two 
antique  chairs,  slipcovered  a  rocker, 
constructed  a  dressing  table,  and  con¬ 
verted  her  grandmother’s  old  commode 
into  a  desk.  She  made  her  bedspread, 
curtains,  dressing  table  skirt,  and  even 
a  pair  of  pajamas  from  matching  ma¬ 
terial.  Barbara’s  room  improvement 
also  included  cutting  a  new  do<pr,  plus 
filling  in  a  former  one,  papering  the 
room,  and  building  a  closet  in  one 
corner. 

Brother  Bob  won  State  honors  and 
a  $50  Victory  bond  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  soil  conservation  last  Fall.  He 
helped  lay  out  contour  farming  for  80 
acres  of  his  father’s  farm  and  found 
that  this  type  of  farming  not  only 
conserves  time,  but  also  saves  the  top¬ 
soil  and  helps  hold  the  moisture.  In 
addition  to  his  soil  conservation  ac¬ 
tivities,  Bob  has  carried  on  a  dairy 
project  for  five  years,  and  owns  a  cow 
and  two  heifers.  An  expert  gardener, 
he  has  made  155  vegetable  and  fruit 
entries  at  the  County  fair  and  16  at 
the  State  fair. 

Patty,  15,  specializes  in  food  pre¬ 
servation.  Last  year  she  canned  99 
quarts  of  fruit,  then  helped  her  mother 
can  400  more  quarts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  She  also  helped  prepare 
some  80  pounds  of  food  for  the  freezer 
locker.  Patty  is  a  member  of  the  Yates 
County  4-H  Council  and  pianist  for 
the  club. 

The  twins,  Bernard  and  Bruce,  13, 
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the  trio  had  carefully  collected  all 
data  about  the  names  and  numbers  of 
Allied  airmen  who  had  met  with  mis¬ 
haps  in  this  German  territory,  giving 
their  bodies  religious  burials  after  the 
military  investigator  had  released  them. 
The  young  fellow  told  me  that  both 
the  priest  and  the  undertaker  possessed 
books  recording  those  names.  This 
A.G.R.  detachment  had  special  reason 
to  follow  that  lead,  which  held  promise 
of  being  very  important.  Just  at  sun¬ 
down,  we  were  halted  by  Sten  guns 
and  carbines.  We  were  at  the  frontier. 
The  Dutch  guard  did  not  even  pretend 
to  investigate  our  papers  and  when  the 
British  sergeant  recognized  our  faces 
again,  he  knew  he  had  to  hoist  the  bar 
this  time.  We  had  been  there  two  weeks 
ago  and  he  had  halted  our  trip  that 
time.  The  uniformed  Americans  could 
pass  but  he  denied  entry  to  the  young 
Dutchman  and  me,  even  though  we 
were  covered  by  a  written  statement 
of  an  American  officer  and  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  presence  of  U.  S.  soldiers.  I  had 
protested  that  day,  pointing  out  to  him 
the  good  purpose  of  the  trip  and  ask¬ 
ing  him  what  the  word  “allies”  really 
meant  between  British  and  American 
armies,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  But 
today  we  had  the  “proper”  ticket;  only 
a  simple  little  paper  telling  not  much 
more  than  that  we  two  civilians  were 
born  on  a  certain  day  and  were 
presently  assisting  the  A.G.R.,  yet  it 
was  the  result  of  several  hurried  trips 
to  the  American  Embassy,  a  British 
Expeditionary  Mission  at  The  Hague, 
and  of  a  special  courier  to  some  British 
General  in  far  away  Frankfurt.  When 
“Wisconsin”  stepped  on  the  starter 
again  and  drove  us  across  the  deadline, 
I  wasn’t  thinking  any  more  about  that 
sergeant,  but  I  was  already  pitying 
the  civilian  businessmen  who  some  day 
will  have  to  shoulder  the  task  pf  re¬ 
pairing  the  international  economic  ex¬ 
change  in  this  Sten-gunned  and  Bren- 
gunned  old  Europe,  full  of  borders  and 
sectors. 

At  dusk  we  drove  into  Bocholt,  or 
rather  into  what  used  to  be  Bocholt. 
There  I  saw  the  price  of  glory,  the 
price  of  “stop-your-own-thinking-and- 
follow-the-leader,”  the  total  price  of 
total  war.  I  looked  at  the  ruins  of  one 
street,  two  streets,  10  streets.  A  British 
M.  P.  led  us  to  a  Sergant  Mess,  one 
of  the  few  buildings  which  could  still 
be  inhabited,  and  only  half  a  building 
at  that.  The  one  side  made  me  think 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  sliced  in  half  with 
the  interior  in  full  view.  There,  amidst 
amicable  sergeants,  who  did  their  ut¬ 
most  to  warm  us  again,  and  between 
walls  filled  to  overflowing  with  pin-up 
girls,  we  found  comfortable  shelter  for 
the  night.  We  also  found  the  priest  in 
his  one-room  abode  in  a  farmer’s  house. 
He  was  all  he  was  reprted  to  be.  Even 
in  his  miserable  surroundings  and  con¬ 
dition,  he  wanted  to  give  us  a  hearty 
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welcome  and  poured  us  beer  into  the 
only  glass  he  still  possessed.  That  glass 
made  the  full  rounds.  Bad  germs  can¬ 
not  thrive  where  folks  are  good  and 
kind.  Then  we  started  to  work  cn  the 
conversation,  in  which  I  was  the  in¬ 
terpreter  between  the  American 
soldiers  and  the  priest.  He  had  to 
break  bad  news  to  us.  Yes,  he”  had 
possessed  such  a  book  and  it  had  con¬ 
tained  the  names  and  numbers  of  more 
than  a  hundred  Allied  flyers  shot  down 
in  a  wide  territory  around  Bocholt. 
But  in  the  great  bombardment  of 
Bocholt,  his  home  and  all  his  books 
were  burned.  His  co-worker,  the 
undertaker,  had  also  kept  a  same  list 
but  all  that  was  left  of  that  household 
was  the  Missus.  She  lost  her  home,  her 
husband,  everything.  All  she  could  aid 
us  with  was  what  she  still  could  re¬ 
member,  and  that  was  not  much  after 
passing  through  such  a  tragedy.  All 
we  could  do  now  therefore  was  to  visit 
the  cemeteries  and  investigate  at  least 
the  known  graves.  The  priest  led  us  to 
the  Bocholt  Friedhof  (Garden  of  Peace) 
and  there  ,in  a  quiet  corner,  he  showed 
us  a  long  row  of  little  crosses,  all  of 
Allied  flyers  killed  in  action.  Some  had 
the  full  names,  some  just  numbers, 
while  others  missed  all  identification 
except  dates  of  burial.  In  silence  we 
stepped  from  cross  to  cross;  this  was 
hallowed  ground  to  us.  American  boys, 
buried  here,  were  no  longer  alone  now. 
Our  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  McGrath 
started  to  work  in  their  notebooks. 
Again  and  again  we  passed  all  crosses, 
asked  the  priest  and  the  German  atten¬ 
dants  for  more  particulars.  Each  clue, 
however  small,  might  be  ultimately  of 
some  aid.  Now  we  went  to  the  Ortsamt 
(Town  Hall)  to  check  the  data  from 
the  cemetery  with  the  lists,  which  each 
German  municipality  was  obliged  to 
keep  during  the  war,  of  all  airplane 
crashes  in  its  territory.  On  and  on  we 
went  to  more  cemeteries,  more  town 
halls,  and  in  each  case  we  got  the 
greatest  of  cooperation  from  the 
German  officials.  When  it  concerns 
death  and  sorrow,  it  seems  that  all 
war  passion  is  dispelled. . 

Noon  found  us  in  Borken.  We  looked 
for  a  place  to  prepare  dinner  from  our 
food  pack,  but  the  ruins  of  Borken 
possessed  no  more  gaststatte  (restau¬ 
rants).  Nor  did  Borken  have  any  po¬ 
tatoes  or  coal,  the  priest  informed  us. 
The  farm  houses  would  be  chuck-full 
of  refugees  from  towns  and  cities,  so 
he  thought  the  best  place  to  prepare 
dinner  would  be  the  Borken  hospital. 
An  elderly  sister  opened  the  door  and 
bade  us  welcome.  Yes,  if  we  had  the 
meat  and  fat,  she  could  make  a  dinner 
for  she  had  potatoes.  Within  an  hour 
we  had  a  fine  dinner  and  the  priest, 
our  tablemate,  looked  as  if  he  saw  the 
heavens  open  before  him.  We  heard 
of  the  cases  in  this  hospital  and  then 
none  of  us  cared  any  more  for  the 
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oranges  they  gave  us  for  dessert.  We 
all  felt  that  we  couldn’t  take  the 
balance  of  our  food  pack  out  of  this 
building  and  I  was  appointed  to  tell 
this  to  the  head  sister.  She  was  tremb¬ 
ling  when  cans  of  lunch  meat,  bread 
loaves,  butter,  sugar,  pork,  liverwuxst, 
and  “Oh  Henry”  bars  began  to  pile 
up  before  her  eyes,  and  when  it  was 
topped  off  with  a  little  bag  of  coffee, 
her  joy  knew  no  bounds.  She  went 
to  the  priest  saying:  “The  good  Lord 
forgets  not  His  children.”  I  asked  her 
“How  are  you  people  making  out?” 
She  looked  at  me  earnestly  and  said: 
“Of  our  hunger  and  of  our  cold,  you 
have  no  imagination.  Germany  has  to 
redeem  great  sins.  What  has  gone  on 
in  the  camps  is  inhuman  and  cannot 
be  punished  too  harshly.  But  that  all 
of  our  good  people  too  are  punished  as 
severely  as  this,  is  too  much.  The  Lord 
of  all  is  also  our  Lord,  and  we  pray  that 
He  may  help  us.” 

When  the  daylight  faded,  our  first 
investigation  had  to  terminate.  We  had 
not  worked  in  vain,  still  we  were 
disappointed  not  to  have  recovered 
much  more.  We  knew  that  many  a  lost 
trail  had  its  end  near  here  and  we 
planned  immediately  to  make  another 
trip  soon.  One  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  each  sleeping  aviator,  each  parent, 
has  the  right  to  ask  our  efforts  to  the 
very  end  in  this  search.  That  list;  of 
unknown  and  missing  soldiers  must  be 
battled  till  it  has  surrendered  all  the 
secrets  that  human  effort  can  still 
wrestle  from  it.  Sometimes  just  a  little 
item  will  furnish  the  missing  link.  The 
priest  hands  me  a  little  window  enve¬ 
lope  without  any  name  on  it.  It  was 
all  that  he  found  upon  the  body  of  a 
Canadian  flier,  but  it  was  enough.  It 
was  an  envelope  of  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Toronto,  and  stamped  on 
January  5,  1945  at  2:00  P.M.  The 

parents  now  know  where  their  boy  is 
resting.  I  have  here  before  me  a  14 
karat  gold  wedding  ring  with  the 
initials  “E.  V.  J.  -  F.  J.  R.”  All  that  is 
known  is  that  this  is  the  ring  of  an 
Allied  flier,  killed  above  Bocholt.  Some 
parent  or  wife  longs  for  this  ring.  If 
any  editor  of  a  newspayer  reads  this, 
whether  in  America  or  in  Canada,  will 
he  please  publish  these  initials?  It 
may  be  of  priceless  worth  to  some 
mourning  family  and  printer’s  ink 
could  certainly  be  spent  for  purposes 
of  less  value. 

When  we  parted  from  the  priest,  he 
handed  each  of  us  an  illustrated  card 
as  a  souvenier.  It  commemorated  the 
fact  that  he  was  dedicated  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  25  years  ago.  “What  do  those  big 
words  on  the  bottom  say?”  asked 
Wisconsin  when  we  departed.  “Beten 
wir  fur  einander,”  I  told  him.  “Yes,” 
he  said,  “but  what  is  that  in  good 
language?”  I  replied,  “Let  us  pray  for 
each  other.”  In  silence  we  drove  on, 
toward  Holland  and  home. 


both  have  swine  and  gardening  pro¬ 
jects  Ten  year  old  Douglas  is  interested 
in  gardening,  and  Jerry,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family,  is  happy  that  he 
is  now  eight  years  old  and  can  begin 
a  sheep  project. 

The  Fullagars  live  on  a  100-acre  farm 
and  cultivate  a  total  of  230  acres.  Mr. 
Fullagar  testifies  that  4-H  Club  work 
has  been  invaluable  in  helping  his 
family  produce  acre  crops  and  better 
animals  through  improved  farm  prac¬ 
tices.  From  a  woman’s  point  of  view, 
Mrs.  Fullagar  declares  that  the  entire 
family  is  much  more  interested  in 
home  improvement  as  a  result  of 
Barbara’s  projects,  and  that  both  girls 
have  learned  better  ways  of  canning 
and  freezing  food  through  their  4-H 
activities.  One  very  helpful  fact  is  that 
with  the  girls  being  able  to  make  their 
own  clothes  in  4-H.  it  has  left  her  much 
more  time  to  do  other  things.  P.  b.  o. 


Poisonous  Plants  for  Sheep 

Could  you  tell  me  if  sheep  are  poi¬ 
soned  by  wild  choke  cherry?  e.  g.  b. 

New  Hampshire 

There  are  several  plants  that  under 
certain  conditions  develop  sufficient 
hydrocyanic  acid  to  poison  sheep  as 
well  as  other  livestock.  Sheep  are  great 
weed  foragers,  and  therefore  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  eat  these  poisonous  plants  than 
cattle,  because  cattle  seldom  eat  them 
unless  they  are  starved  to  them.  This 
list  of  plants  includes  wild  choke 
cherry,  wild  black  cherry,  sorghum 
plants,  Johnson  grass,  flax,  arrow 
grass,  velvet  grass,  christmasberry  and 
sudan  grass.  This  poisonous  hydrocy¬ 
anic  acid  is  more  liable  to  develop 
when  plants  are  wilted  or  retarded  in 
their  growth,  or  after  they  have  been 
frosted. 

The  best  preventive  is  to  feed  some 


grain  that  is  high  in  sugar  content  such 
as  corn,  since  sugar  seems  to  inhibit 
the  poisonous  effect  of  these  plants  in 
the  paunch.  The  more  common  symp¬ 
toms  of  such  poisoning  are  a  rapid  on¬ 
slaught,  often  resulting  in  death,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  stupor  and  difficult  breathing 
with  frequent  convulsions.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  no  effective  treat¬ 
ments  after  the  symptoms  are  observed, 
because  the  poison  has  already  been 
absorbed.  However,  in  the  early  stages, 
the  internal  administration  of  glucose 
is  sometimes  effective.  Common  corn 
syrup  given  as  a  drench  is  also  often 
beneficial,  using  about  one  pint  per 
mature  sheep.  In  the  case  of  a  valuable 
breeding  animal,  it  would  be  best  to 
call  in  the  services  of  a  veterinarian. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  22  —  Guernsey  Herd  Dispersal, 
Greyholme  Farm,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

April  22  —  Holstein  Club  of  Western 
N.  Y.  Invitational  Sale,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

April  23  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
E.  C.  Taylor  JFarm,  Wallingford,  Vt. 

April  23  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Robert  C.  Townsend  Farm,  Coxsackie, 
New  York. 

April  25 — Holstein  Garden  Spot  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

April  25  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
A.  Ira  Gemberling,  Selingsgrove,  Pa. 

April  25  —  Aberdeen  -  Angus  Sale, 
Justafarm,  Inc.,  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 

April  26  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Old  Homestead  Farms,  Millerton,  Pa. 

April  27  —  New  England  Invitational 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

April  29  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Green  Pastures,  Andover,  Mass. 

May  1  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Penn-Ayr  Farm,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

May  1-2  —  193rd  Earlville  Holstein 
Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  3  —  Merco  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  3  —  Holstein  Bred  Heifer  Classic 
Sale,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  192nd  Earlville  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  sale  resulted  in  the  following 
averages:  82  milking  cows  $283;  five 
bred  heifers  $225;  two  open  heifers  $175; 
14  males  $232;  18  orphan  calves  $57. 

The  largest  buyers  were:  C.  E. 
Pickering,  Thompsn,  Pa.,  10  head, 
$3,065;  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  six  head,  $2,185;  Donald  C. 
Baucus,  Melrose,  N.  Y.,  six  head,  $1,765; 
and  E.  Hundertmark,  Prattsville,  N.  Y., 
four  head,  $1,345.  j.  r.  p. 


A  Model  4-H  Farm  Family 

Left  to  right :  Back  row,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Fullagar,  Robert,  Mr.  Herbert  Fullagar, 
and  Patricia;  front  row,  Jerry,  Bernard,  Bruce,  and  Douglas. 
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Sudan  Grass  and  Rape  for 
Dairy  Cows 

Our  first  experience  with  rape  was 
on  the  plains  of  western  Nebraska. 
It  proved  such  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  dairy  feed,  during  the  dry  weeks 
of  mid-Summer,  that  we  have  used  it 
with  success  for  many  years  since. 
Rape  belongs  to  the  cabbage  family, 
and  seems  to  grow  and  produce  well 
anywhere  that  cabbage  thrives.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  surprising  amount  of  succulent 
leafage  and  stems,  and  can  be  used 
for  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  poultry.  It 
makes  excellent  pasture  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Summer  until  the  first  hard 
frost  occurs. 

Our  favorite  use  for  this  forage  plant 
is  to  supplement  the  ration  for  the 
dairy  cows  during  the  drier  weeks  in 
July  and  August.  Repeatedly,  I  have 
heard  the  fault  found  that  rape  gives 
the  milk  aq  off-flavor.  Our  method  of 
feeding  eliminates  this  trouble.  The 
patch  of  rape,  planted  for  this  purpose, 
is  close  to  the  cow  lot.  After  the  even¬ 
ing  milking  is  finished,  the  cows  are 
turned  out  in  a  lot,  and  cut  rape  is 
thrown  over  the  fence  to  them.  They 
have  been  on  pasture  all  day,  and  now 
fill  up  on  the  rape  before  calling  it  a 
day.  Milk  production  is  thereby  sus- 


Good  cows  ore  where  you  find  them. 
R.  A.  Wakefield.  Bedford.  Pa.,  reports 
that  this  nice  registered  Holstein  cow 
ha&  recently  freshened  with  her  fourth 
calf;  and  that  during  her  last  lactation 
she  milked  up  to  80  pounds  of  four  per 
cent  milk  irt  one  day. 

tained.  and  by  morning  all  possible  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavor  to  their  milk  is  gone. 

The  rape  grows  fast,  and  by  the  time 
we  have  cut  a  plot,  it  is  large  enough 
to  start  cutting  all  over  again.  We  sow 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  we  sow  oats. 
For  pasture,  we  broadcast  rape  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
harrow  it  lightly  to  cover  the  seed.  We 
obtain  a  larger  yield  on  the  plot  used 
as  a  cut  soiling  crop  for  dairy  feed,  by 
planting  in  rows  30  inches  apart,  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  cultivate  frequently. 
In  some  sections,  rape  may  be  sowed 
in  the  corn  just  following  the  last  plow¬ 
ing  of  the  corn.  If  late  Summer  rains 
are  abundant,  this  method  usually 
makes  good  late  Autumn  pasture  for 
either  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  hogs 
or  sheep.  n.  e.  d. 


Last  Summer  as  my  pasture  began 
to  get  short,  my  milk  check  dropped 
to  only  $50  for  a  one-half  month  period. 
Then  one  day  I  got  a  new  idea.  Suppose 
I  give  my  cows  all  the  Sudan  grass 
they  want  to  eat?  I  did  it,  and  to  my 
surprise  my  milk  check  rose  from  $50 
to  $72.  Next  one  was  $109,  and  the  next 
$115;  then  $130.  In  September  it  went 
to  $100  and  $106.  In  October  the  Sudan 
grass  was  gone  or  a  little  too  old  and 
so  I  got  only  $81  and  $77.  Towards  the 
last,  I  was  cutting  other  second  crop 
grasses.  One  acre  of  Sudan  grass  was 
enough  for  about  three  cows  that  were 
milking  good.  I  grew  the  Sudan  grass 
like  corn  and  used  25  pounds  seeding 
an  acre;  put  in  with  a  grain  drill,  and 
just  covered  a  little.  It  was  ready  to 
pasture  six  weeks  after  planting,  which 
I  did  after  putting  in  the  corn.  The 
cows  did  better  when  I  kept  it  grazed 
down  short.  It  should  not  be  pastured 
after  it  has  been  frosted,  as  it  some¬ 
times  poisons  the  cows,  because  of 
some  kind  of  change  the  frost  makes 
in  it. 

I  am  going  to  use  Sudan  grass  again 
this  year  because  it  made  more  milk, 
and  needed  no  grain  to  keep  my  milk 
checks  big.  The  cows  liked  it  and 
looked  good.  m.  g.  v. 


Feeding  a  Pony  Mare 

We  have  a  pony  mare  who  it  to  have 
a  colt  in  about  four  months.  What 
should  we  feed  her,  and  how  much? 
Will  it  hurt  to  ride  or  drive  her?  Any 
information  you  give  as  to  her  care 
will  be  appreciated.  v.  a.  m. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Ponies  can  be  satisfactorily  fed 
about  the  same  rations  as  horses,  using 
amounts  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The 
standard  amount  of  feed  for  either 
ponies  or  horses  when  idle  is  about  one 
to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  good 


quality  hay  per  100  pounds  liveweight. 
No  grain  is  needed  if  they  are  not  per¬ 
forming  work.  However,  some  horse¬ 
men  prefer  to  feed  not  over  one  pound 
of  hay  per  100  pounds  liveweight  and 
about  one-quarter  pound  of  whole  oats 
for  each  100  pounds  the  animal  weighs. 
If  too  much  hay  is  fed,  it  may  result 
in  producing  what  is  known  as  a  “hay 
belly,”  which  means  that  the  animal 
gets  too  heavy  around  the  middle,  tend¬ 
ing  to  make  it  sluggish  and  liable  to 
tire  more  easily. 

If  your  pony  is  being  used  some  for 
riding  and  driving,  then  it  should  re¬ 
ceive  about  one  pound  of  hay  and 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  one  pound 
of  oats  for  each  100  pounds  it  weighs. 
It  can  be  fed  whole  oats  as  a  single 
grain,  or  varying  mixtures.  A  good 
mixture  would  be  corn  three  parts, 
whole  oats  two  parts,  and  wheat  bran 
one  part.  She  should  have  access  to  salt 
at  all  times.  It  will  be  beneficial  to 
use  her  at  light  work  until  about  two 
weeks  before  she  is  due  to  drop  her 
colt.  Do  not,  however,  ride  her  too 
fast  or  too  far.  The  only  precaution 
to  observe  is  that  she  is  not  used  on 
slippery  ice  or  surfaces  that  might 
cause  her  to  lose  her  footing.  This  has 
special  application  to  the  rear  feet 
slipping  which  might  cause  a  strain  on 
the  muscles  involved  and  result  in  an 
abortion.  This  slipping  of  pregnant 
mares  is  probably  the  most  common 
cause  of  non-infectious  abortion. 


Preventing  Sore  Shoulders 
on  Horses 

How  can  I  harden  up  my  horses* 
necks  and  shoulders  before  starting 
them  out  on  heavy  Spring  work?  c.  c. 

Northumberland  County,  Pa. 

If  you  will  dissolve  about  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  table  salt  in  one  quart  of 
water,  and  wash  the  horses’  necks  and 
shoulders  night  and  morning  for  about 
a  week  before  start  of  Spring  work  it 
will  be  helpful;  continue  this  all 
season.  It  is  important  that  the  washed 
areas  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
stabling  them  or  putting  on  their 
harness.  Also,  be  sure  that  their  collars 
fit  well,  and  that  they  are  clean. 


Book  Note 

The  Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals  —  Edited  by  Enos  J.  Perry  in 
collaboration  with  John  W.  Barlett, 
Dr.  George  E.  Taylor,  Joseph  Edwards, 
Clair  E.  Terrill,  Victor  Berlinger  and 
Fred  P.  Jeffrey.  These  noted  authori¬ 
ties  have  compiled,  and  offer  to  the 
practical  livestock  farmer  as  well  as 
the  scientist,  the  essential  facts  and 
methods  used  in  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  breeding  practice  of  artificial  in¬ 
semination.  The  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  such  programs  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  an  interesting  and  non¬ 
technical  manner.  The  methods  and 
principles  used  are  treated  at  length. 
The  value  and  importance  of  coopera¬ 
tives  engaged  in  this  work  are  also 
very  well  presented.  This  265-page 
book  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
anyone  who  desires  to  improve  his 
animals,  by  following  a  constructive 
breeding  program.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.50.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax). 


HERE  ARE  HER  AR  RECORDS 
At  6  years:  Fat  365  da.  1004.8  Milk  3.6%  28230.8 
At  4  years :  Fat  365  da.  837.7  Milk  3.5%  24U7.7 
This  granddaughter  of  Ormsby  Direct,  a  great  cow, 
both  in  type  and  performance,  was  developed  in  the 
herd  of  McLaury  Bros.,  River  Meadow  Farms,  Port- 
landville,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

The  grain  ration  throughout  her  excellent  record 
was  BULL  BRAND — long  a  standard  dairy  ration  at 
River  Meadow  Farms.  The  practice  of  feeding  the 
"B-B  Way”  is  also  followed  in  many  other  progres¬ 
sive  dairy  and  breeding  farms. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Rations 


Shearing  time 

is  PTZ  time 


At  shearing  time— when  you  handle  each  sheep  indi¬ 
vidually—  don’ t  pass  up  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
give  each  sheep  its  spring  dose  of  PTZ.  For  this  special 
spring  worming,  use  either  PTZ  Pellets  or  PTZ  Powder 
in  a  drench. 


After  this  individual  worming,  keep  PTZ  Pasture 
Mix  in  a  self-feeder  where  your  flock  can  go  to  it  when¬ 
ever  they  want.  It  supplies  salt,  simple  minerals,  and 
enough  PTZ  to  destroy  worm  eggs. 

PTZ  is  phenothiazine  at  its  best.  It  is  sold  only  in 
branded  packages,  for  your  protection.  Warning — 
use  only  as  directed  on  the  package.  Get  PTZ  from 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

-phenothiazine  at  Its  best 


But  it's  easy  to 
by  having  MICO 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  any  of 
your  dairy  cows  are  suffering  from  a 
borderline  mineral  deficiency  (and  such 
deficiencies  are  not  uncommon ),  can 
often  be  answered  only  by  a  veterina¬ 
rian.  But  you  can  easily  guard  against 
mineral  deficiencies  by  having  your 
feeds  contain  MICO. 


guard  against  it 
in  your  feed 

MICO  costs  but  a  trifling  amount  yet 
adds  all  these  essential  Minerals  to 
your  feeds  — 

COBALT  Iodine  Copper 
Manganese  Iron  CALCIUM 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  MICO 
or  write  us.  Our  new  booklet  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  .  Boi  1 26-M,  Newton,  New  Jersey 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resuonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Price  Increase  Needed 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  dairyman  has  just  writ¬ 
ten  this  letter  to  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  head 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization.  We 


print  it  here  in  full. 


“Our  dairy  farm  is  located  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  war  we  increased  our  milk 
production  from  2%  tons  per  month  to  15' tons  per 
month  of  Guernsey  milk.  Four  years  ago  we  were 
paying  $2.50  per  day  for  farm  labor  on  our  farm; 
buying  corn  on  the  cob  for  $18  per  ton;  oats  for 
40  cents  per  bushel;  hay  for  $15  to  $20  per  ton; 
straw  for  $12  per  ton;  and  dairy  feed  $36  per  ton. 
At  that  time  milk  was  selling  in  the  City  of 
Bethlehem,  where  we  sell  it  to  the  dealer  wholesale, 
at  16  cents  a  quart  for  Golden  Guernsey  milk  and 
14  cents  for  3%  per  cent  regular  milk.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk  to  us  except  the  small  subsidy  we  have  been 
receiving  from  the  government  for  the  past  year 
or  two. 


“Starting  the  first  of  April,  we  are  now  compelled 
to  pay  $6  per  day  for  farm  labor;  recently  paid 
$48.50  per  ton  for  corn  in  the  crib;  straw  $25  per 
ton,  plus  hauling;  hay  $45  per  ton;  oats  80  cents  per 
bushel,  by  the  carload;  and  dairy  feed  $56  per  ton. 
A  recent  report  in  the  press  states  that  due  to  the 
shortage  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  your  office  is 
considering  giving  us  an  increase  of  a  half  cent 
per  quart  for  milk,  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk. 


“Doesn’t  this  all  add  up  to  the  fact  that  a  most 
unfair  allowance  is  being  considered  as  an  increase 
for  the  best  food  that  is  required  by  everyone? 
Compare  our  receiving  10  cents  a  quart  for  32  ounces 
of  the  best  food  to  Coca  Cola,  which  is  being  sold 
at  five  to  10  cents  for  five  ounces  of  charged  water 
and  one  ounce  of  syrup;  also  50  cents  per  ounce 
for  liquor.  These  products  are  all  made  by  machinery. 

“I  hope  that,  in  all  fairness  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  you  will  consider  giving  them  at  least  a 
three  cent  increase  per  quart  for  producing  milk,  so 
that  this  rate  of  increase  will  be  somewhat  in  line 
with  all  the  increases  in  labor  and  other  staple 
articles  used  today.  Perhaps  then  you  will  get  an 
increase  in  production.  However,  all  Guernsey 
breeders  that  I  know  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  our 
neighboring  farmers  are  either  dispersing  their  herds 
or  cutting  down  the  milk  production  so  as  to 
minimize  their  losses. 


“Kindly  give  me  your  reaction,  as  this  matter  has 
been  taken  up  with  you  by  organizations  and  milk 
control  boards  and  I  am  sure  they  have  not 
suggested  a  half  cent  per  quart  increase  due  to  the 
costs  stated  above.”  Morris  E.  Stoudt 


Poison  in  G.  L.  F.  Feed  Kills  Cows 

ANOTHER  one  of  those  familiar  G.  L.  F. 

“adulterated  feed”  cases  has  cropped  up 
again  and,  as  usual,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
explanation. 

Bruce  N.  Millard,  the  proprietor  of  Inlet 
Valley  Farms  outside  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
large  Guernsey  herd  and  supplies  many  resi¬ 
dents  of  Ithaca  with  their  milk  and  dairy 
products.  He  buys  his  feed  from  the  G.  L.  F. 
Last  month,  he  was  feeding  a  G.  L.  F.  fitting 
ration  to  his  dry  cows  and  as  a  result  of  a 
poison  in  the  feed,  seven  cows  died  and  61  „ 
more  in  the  same  barn  were  slaughtered  for 
beef  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

It  is  reported  that  an  investigation  was 
made  by  the  G.  L.  F.  and  that  it  was  found 
that  the  contamination  in  the  feed  was  a 
nitrate  poisoning.  No  explanation  has  been 
given  for  the  presence  of  the  nitrate  in  the 
feed.  The  G.  L.  F.  states  that  Mr.  Millard 
will  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  68  cows. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  case  of  serious 
loss  to  a  farmer  through  the  use  of  G.  L.  F. 
feeds  and  seeds.  Many  other  cases  have  been 
reported  in  these  columns  of  contaminated 
poultry  and  livestock  feeds,  cases  where  the 
feed  fell  below  the  guaranteed  analysis,  and 
cases  in  which  seeds  were  proven  to  be  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  Where  the  proof  was  irrefutable, 
the  G.  L.  F.  usually  adjusted  the  claim,  but  in 
many  others  it  refused  to  assume  any  liability. 

Compensation  for  loss,  however,  is  not  what 
farmers  bargain  for  when  they  buy  feed  and 
seed.  They  want,  and  must  have,  a  product 
free  from  adulteration  and  contamination. 
From  the  number  of  complaints  we  have 
had  in  the  past  10  years  about  G.  L.  F.  pro¬ 
ducts,  compared  with  little  or  no  complaint 
from  patrons  of  other  supply  houses,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  some 
carelessness  in  the  manufacture  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  G.  L.  F.  products. 


About  Postwar  Europe 

I  also  wish  to  voice  my  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  articles  “Farming  Under  the  Swastika” 
which  you  printed  in  your  paper.  It  was  such  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  usual  trash  that  one 
is  exposed  to  every  day.  This  wonderful  man  spoke 
the  mind  of  the  people  who  do  the  work  on  the 
farm,  or  work  with  love  and  care  at  a  trade  or 
profession.  I  rate  these  people  more  intelligent  than 
those  “braintrusters”  who  twist  and  torture  the  truth 
to  further  their  own  selfish  motives. 

But  it’s  like  the  law  of  nature  with  birds  and 
animals,  and  so  with  people;  the  honest  and  well- 
meaning  are  forced  to  the  background  and  the 
selfish,  aggressive  kind  is  always  trying  to  push 
everyone  else  out  of  the  way. 

So,  thanks  again  and  with  best  of  wishes  to  your 
author,  Mr.  Bennink.  f.  h. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


In  view  of  the  letters  printed  in  your  March  16 
issue  from  readers  who  liked  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Bennink,  we  are  prompted  to  add  words  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  received  from  reading  these 
articles.  We  think  that  Mr.  Bennink  gave  more  real 
information  about  Holland  and  conditions  in  that 
country  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  previous 
publications  or  the  press. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  in  being  able  to  secure 
Mr.  Bennink’s  services  in  writing  them  for  you. 

New  York  b.  s.  p. 


There  is  little  we  can  add  to  this  able 
statement  of  the  dairy  farmers’  present  pre¬ 
dicament  except  possibly  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Bowles  make  a  quick  tour  through  the  dairy 
country  of  the  Northeast  and  learn  for  him¬ 
self  at  first  hand  just  what  farmers  are  up 
against  today  in  the  matter  of  feed  and  labor 
and  lack  of  machinery.  It  would  not  take  him 
long  to  find  out  why  milk  production  has 
been  on  the  decline  for  the  past  six  months 
and  why,  more  and  more,  dairying  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  profitless,  back-breaking  drudgery,  with 
government  pricing  policies  of  the  past  three 
years  contributing  a  great  deal  to  the  present 
crisis.  The  report  now  is  that  the  retail  price 
ceiling  on  fluid  milk  may  be  increased  a  cent 
a  quart  with  a  boost  of  40  cents  a  cwt.  to 
producers.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Stoudt  that  as 
matters  stand  today,  such  an  increase  is 
wholly  insufficient  to  meet  soaring  costs  and 
will  therefore  accomplish  nothing  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  necessary  production.  The  cost  of 
making  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  has  been 
recently  estimated  at  $5.35.  With  the  present 
blended  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.40, 
exclusive  of  subsidy,  the  demand  for  at  least 
a  three-cent  increase  to  the  producer  is  al¬ 
most  too  modest.  Unless  relief  is  obtained 
promptly,  the  prospects  for  a  sufficient  milk 
supply  for  the  needs  of  our  nation  are 
dark  indeed. 


I  agree  with  several  readers  who  have  expressed 
commendation  of  the  “Farming  Under  the  Swastika” 
articles.  It  was  a  careful,  informative  piece  of  work. 
The  only  similar  constructive  writing  I  have  seen 
is  by  Prof.  Heering  of  Leyden,  who,  as  a  pacifist, 
shows  the  utter  futility  of  war;  as  does  the 
present  writer.  j.  f.  g.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

Your  paper  is  a  constant  pleasure,  and  the  series 
of  articles  on  farming  under  the  Nazi  regime  was 
worth  several  subscriptions.  It  was  singularly 
illuminating.  ,  G.  c. 

Connecticut 

In  view  of  this  great  interest  shown  by  so 
many  R.  N.  -  Y.  readers  in  Mr.  Bennink’s 
articles  “Farming  under  the  Swastika,”  we 
have  engaged  him  to  write  some  additional 
stories  about  postwar  Europe.  Mr.  Bennink 
has  graciously  volunteered  to  do  this,  and  his 
first  new  article  under  the  title  “European 
Episodes”  appears  on  page  330  of  this  issue. 

Grain  and  Protein  Substitutes 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
feed  shortage,  and  statistics  go  a  long 
way  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so  much  an  actual 
shortage  as  it  is  an  abnormal  distribution  of 
feed  and  the  continually  confusing  regulations 
and  orders  coming  out  of  Washington,  the 
fact  remains  that  Eastern  farmers  must  look 
more  to  their  own  farms  this  year  for  their 
feed  supplies. 

Corn  is  the  No.  1  grain  crop  that  is  needed, 
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and  good  clover,  alfalfa  or  soybean  hay  will 
help  out  in  making  good  some  of  the  protein 
deficiencies.  Sunflowers  and  field  pumpkins 
are  also  good  feeds  that  can  be  grown  easily. 
Pumpkin  seeds  contain  about  one-third  fat 
and  are  also  high  in  protein,  and  a  good  crop 
will  produce  as  much  of  both  ingredients,  in 
the  seeds  alone,  as  soybeans  from  an  equal 
area.  The  fleshy  part  is  a  good  succulent  feed 
rich  in  vitamin  A.  Pumpkins  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  store  than  dry  grain  but  keep  well  if 
held  in  a  moderately  warm,  dry,  well  venti¬ 
lated  place.  Sunflowers  can  also  be  grown  but 
are  difficult  to  harvest  and  subject  to  much 
loss  from  birds,  who  know  a  good  feed  when 
they  see  one.  If  cut  early  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place,  the  seeds  can  be  threshed  out  when 
thoroughly  cured,  or  fed  to  poultry  while  still 
in  the  head.  Sunflower  seeds  contain  about 
15  per  cent  protein  and  25  per  cent  fat,  and 
are  also  very  high  in  the  fertility  vitamin,  a 
member  of  the  B  complex  group.  They  are 
therefore  excellent  for  breeding  stock,  es¬ 
pecially  poultry  when  producing  eggs  for 
hatching.  Potatoes  are  very  high  starch  pro¬ 
ducers  and  on  account  of  their  large  acreage 
yields  are  good  nutrient  suppliers,  rich  in 
vitamins  B  and  C.  Cull  and  low  grade  potatoes, 
both  white  and  sweet,  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  as  a  possible  source  of  feed,  even 
though  they  need  to  be  supplemented  with 
some  high  protein  grains  or  legume  hay  for 
best  results. 


For  an  Economy  of  Abundance 

CONGRESSMAN  Clifford  R.  Hope  of 
Kansas  has  just  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  policy  of  focusing  scien¬ 
tific  skill  and  research  on  the  best  utilization 
of  food  produced  on  American  farms.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill,  known  as  the  Food  Re¬ 
search  Bill,  is  to  encourage  an  economy  of 
plenty,  as  contrasted  with  the  economy  of 
scarcity  that  has  guided  most  government 
thinking  and  planning  since  1933.  In  his 
statement  in  support  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Hope 
argues  that  the  two  keys  to  the  door  of  com¬ 
plete  and  profitable  use  of  abundant  food 
production  are  processing  and  distribution, 
geared  to  give  consumers  the  kind  of  food 
they  want  without  any  unnecessary  waste  or 
inefficiency  in  getting  it  from  the  farm  to 
the  city. 

This  is  a  sound  approach  toward  a  solution 
of  the  most  vexing  farm  problem — to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  producer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar,  so  that  he  can  receive  his  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Our  present 
system  of  distribution  denies  that  funda¬ 
mental  right  to  every  food  producer,  and  until 
the  system  is  changed  radically,  a  sound 
agricultural  economy  based  on  an  abundance 
of  production  will  not  be  achieved.  Mr.  Hope’s 
proposals  offer  some  encouragement  provided 
they-  are  given  more  than  the  usual  lip 
service  and  do  not  degenerate,  under  industrial 
pressure,  into  just  another  one  of  those  pro¬ 
grams  of  “farming  the  farmer.” 


Brevities 

Last  year  100,000  turkeys  were  raised  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.  It  is  now  the  leading  turkey  produc¬ 
ing  county  in  the  Empire  State. 

Trappers  in  New  York’s  North  Country  have  made 
out  well  this  year.  Beaver  skins  sold  as  high  as  $80., 
mink  $150.,  and  muskrats  at  $3.50  a  pelt. 

“Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty:  for  all 
that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  Thine;  Thine 
is  the  kingdom.” — I  Chron.  29:11. 

The  Katahdin,  a  comparatively  new  variety  of 
potato,  is  increasing  rapidly  in  popularity  with  New 
York  State  farmers.  It  is  hardy,  develops  early,  and 
has  a  high  yield  of  good  sized  tubers. 

The  sugar  maple  sap  flow  is  reported  to  have  been 
only  about  half  normal  for  this  season.  Old  timers 
say  the  early  season  weather  was  too  warm.  Pan¬ 
cakes  will  not  taste  the  same  without  some  good, 
old  fashioned  maple  syrup. 

Prices  for  lumber  that  will  be  needed  for  repairing 
and  building  homes,  are  expected  to  average  at  least 
65  per  cent  higher  during  1946  than  before  the  war. 
Right  now,  the  outlook  for  home  builders  is  far 
from  bright. 

It  seems  odd  that  white  bread  and  yellow  butter 
have  more  taste  and  eye  appeal  than  dark  bread  and 
light  butter.  Probably,  the  change  to  a  creamier 
colored  bread,  caused  by  the  milling  of  more  of  the 
wheat  berry,  will  be  good  for  us. 

Frozen  poultry  should  never  be  soaked  in 'water, 
because  it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  juices;  and  it  will  therefore  cook  dry 
and  lower  the  quality  of  the  bird.  If  placed  in  the 
refrigerator  for  several  hours,  a  chicken  will  thaw 
out  slowly  and  retain  its  good  features. 
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GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION;  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING,  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN  •  UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL 


Designed  to  meet  your  needs . . . 

3  GREAT  STRAN-STEEL  "QUONSETS” 


'QuonJeC  40 


Width,  40  feet ;  length  as  desired,  in  extensions  of 
20  feet.  12-x-12-foot  roller  doors,  four  windows 
and  ventilating  louvers  in  end-section  standard. 


i  Quentet  24' 

'inn'r 


Width,  24  feet;  length  as  desired,  in  extensions  of  12 
feet.  Supplied  with  front  roller  doors,  front  panels 
or  open  front.  End  doors  and  windows  also  available. 


20 


Width,  20  feet;  length  as  desired,  in  extensions  of  12 
feet.  Walk  door,  two  windows  and  ventilating  louvers 
in  end-section  standard.  Side  windows  also  available. 


SAFEGUARD  YOUR 
FARM  BUILDING  INVESTMENT 


"You  have  more  peace  of  mind— less  to  be  concerned  about— when 
your  farm  buildings  are  Stran-Steel  “Quonsets.”  Normal  hazards 
affecting  buildings  are  either  reduced  or  eliminated,  and  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  buildings,  vehicles  and  materials  is  much  better  protected, 
because  of  all-steel  construction.  “Quonset”  advantages  are  many: 


FIRE-SAFE:  “Quonsets”  reduce 
fire  hazards  and  provide  greater 
protection  for  building  contents. 
Steel  won’t  burn. 

STORM  AND  WEATHER  PROTEC¬ 
TION:  “Quonsets”  usually  come 
unscathed  through  storms  that 
damage,  and  sometimes  destroy, 
other  buildings. 

NO  SAGGING,  WARPING  OR 
ROTTING:  Dampness,  dryness, 
fungi  and  other  destructive  fac¬ 
tors  have  less  effect  on  steel. 

TERMITE-PROOF: 

Termites  can’t 
eat  steel,  and  have 
no  effect  on  “Quon¬ 
set”  buildings. 


EASIER  MAINTENANCE:  Repairs 
are  few  and  far  between.  Paint¬ 
ing  may  be  eliminated,  but  is 
easy  to  do,  and  adds  materially 
to  the  life  and  appearance  of  the 
building.  Maintenance  costs  are 
greatly  reduced. 

LONGER  LIFE:  Steel  lasts  longer, 
is  stronger  and  more  durable, 
needs  much  less  replacement 
than  wood  or  similar  building 
materials  do.  First  costs  more 
nearly  equal  total  costs  when 
you  erect  “Quonsets.” 

For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  see  your 
nearest  Stran-Steel 
“Quonset”  dealer, 
or  write  us  direct. 
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TREAT 

MASTITIS 


ORDER  NOW 


Complete  Kit  $7 


60 


Easy  to  us* 

I roots  tovmral  Cowt 
Rostorot  milk  flow^ 

Savot  monoy 

Don’t  let  mastitis  (garget)  run  wild  in  your 
herd  to  rob  you  of  milk  profits!  Treat  cows 
promptly  by  injecting  Ward’s  Sulphol  (won¬ 
der-working  sulfanilimide  in  mineral  oil)  into 
infected  quarters.  Quick  .  .  .  simple  .  .  .  and 
effective.  Ward’s  complete  kit  contains  two 
bottles  (500  c.c.)  of  Sulphol,  one  steel  veteri¬ 
nary  syringe,  one  rustless  steel  teat  tube  and 
one  needle.  Prompt  treatment  is  most  effective! 
Have  this  kit  on  hand  for  treatment  the  in¬ 
stant  mastitis  strikes!  Just  one  cow  back  in 
production  pays  for  whole  kit  many  times 
over.  Send  your  order  today! 

Refills  of  Sulphol  .  .  „  regular  sire  bottle 
$2.00 — Two  for  $3.50.  Order  from  this  ad. 


WARD’S  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Box  528  H  ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA 

I  am  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $7.50 
for  which  send  me  Ward’s  Complete  Mastitis 
Control  Kit  described  above. 


I 
I 

|  Name . 

I 
I 


Rural  Route.'.'.. 


Post  Office . 

My  dealer's  name  is 


flf  NORM  you*  mviSL 


WITH 

Dr.  A ratflor's 

deHORNihg 

PASTE 


Requires  only  one  appli¬ 
cation  over  horn  button. 
No  cutting  No  bleeding 
4 -or  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
$1.00  at  dealers  or  bv 
mail  Postpaid 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO4 


Animal  and  Poultry 
needs  for 


are  widely  recognized 


Livestock  and  poultry  needs  for  Iodine 
are  so  widely  recognized  that  most 
formula  feeds  today  contain  it.] 

Iodine  serves  as  a  protection  against 
goiter  and  related  troubles. 

The  quantity  of  Iodine^  needed  to 
supplement  a  ton  of  feed  is  very  small 
but  it  is  highly  important.  Be  sure  it 
is  in  the  feeds  you  buy.  It  probably  is 
fcft  but  it  ‘paysJo  make  sure.' 


Io_d ine  Educat iVhal 
Bureau,  Inc. 

221  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  1,^111^ 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y 

%  Tincture  oll°  1  .  micide.Ke*P  „ 


Ewes  and  Lambs  on  the  Farm 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Unless  a  ewe  is  in  good  flesh  when 
she  drops  her  lamb  or  lambs,  she  can¬ 
not  maintain  a  sufficient  milk  flow  to 
nourish  them  properly.  I  always  re¬ 
membered  a  comment  made  by  Don 
Bell  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  when  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  would  rather  have  one 
good  lamb  and  a  ewe  with  plenty  of 
milk  for  it,  than  twins  and  a  ewe 
that  could  not  take  good  care  of  them. 
The  more  ewes  I  see  around  lambing 
time,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him. 

Concerning  roughage  for  ewes,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  good  corn  silage 
is  worth  approximately  one-half  the 
feed  value  of  comparable  quality  alfalfa 
hay,  and  that  if  desired,  it  can  be  used 
satisfactorily  to  replace  most  or  all  of 
the  hay  ration,  provided  sufficient 
minerals  and  protein  are  also  used.  I 
have  seen  breeding  ewes  at  the  Illinois 
Station  that  were  in  good  rig  and 
dropped  strong,  fast  gaining  lambs, 
that  had  been  wintered  on  an  average 
daily  ration  per  ewe  of  five  pounds  of 
corn  silage,  0.2  pounds  soybean  oil 
meal,  0.6  ounce  of  steamed  bone  meal, 
and  0.6  ounce  of  salt.  If  good  quality 
hay  is  available,  then  the  daily  silage 
ration  can  preferably  be  reduced  to 
about  two  pounds,  and  one  or  more 
pounds  of  hay  fed  instead  of  an  all¬ 
silage  ration.  If  alfalfa  or  other  legume 
hay  is  used,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
feed  soybean  oil  meal,  or  any  other 
high  protein  supplement.  However,  it 
is  always  advisable  to  allow  the  ewes 
constant  access  to  salt,  kept  in  a  dry 
place  in  a  separate  container,  and  also 
let  them  eat  a  mineral  mixture  as  de¬ 
sired.  Equal  parts  dicalcium  phosphate, 
steamed  bone  meal  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone  have  been  found  to  be  good  for 
use  with  pregnant  ewes. 

Birth  Weights  and  Gains 

The  birth  weight  of  a  lamb,  within 
reasonable  limits,  is  not  as  important 
as  its  subsequent  gains,  and  these  will 


but  kept  too  small  for  the  ewes,  is  one 
consisting  of  cracked  corn  200  pounds, 
coarse  ground  oats  200  pounds,  wheat 
bran  100  pounds,  and  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  100  pounds.  Let  both 
ewes  and  lambs  have  access  to  salt  at 
all  times. 

The  principal  factor  that  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  total  number  of  lambs  dropped 
and  raised  by  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes 
is  that  of  breed  and  strain.  Fine-wool 
ewes,  those  with  a  predominance  of 
Merino  blood,  are  usually  not  quite  as 
prolific  as  ewes  of  mutton  or  medium- 
wool  breeding.  When  on  the  Western 
range  fine-wools  average  about  75  per 
cent  for  lambs  raised,  and  under  the 
more  favorable  conditions  prevailing  on 
most  farms  they  often  raise  a  90  per 
cent  or  more  lamb  crop.  Well  bred 
Delaines  and  Rambouillets,  when  prop¬ 
erly  housed,  fed  and  cared  for,  will 
frequently  raise  100  per  cent  and  over 
for  lambs;  and  sometimes  in  small,  well 
managed  flocks  of  these  breeds  consider¬ 
ably  higher  percentages  of  good  strong 
lambs  are  successfully  brought  to  wean¬ 
ing  age.  The  mutton-type  breeds  and 
strains,  under  good  average  farm  care, 
will  usually  produce  a  100  per  cent  or 
more  lamb  crop;  and  with  small  flocks 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  raise  15  or 
more  sturdy  lambs  from  10  good  breed¬ 
ing  ewes.  Quite  a  few  selective  tests 
have  been  conducted  by  individual 
breeders  and  experiment  stations  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  strain  or  type  of 
sheep  that  will  breed  true  for  a  high 
percentage  of  prolificness.  However,  no 
fixed  factors  of  inheritance  for  this 
desirable  character  in  sheep  have  as 
yet  been  established. 

Marketing  and  Weaning  Lambs 

Local  retail  meat  shops  are  often  a 
good  outlet  for  home  dressed  Spring 
lambs.  These  can  be  killed,  as  desired 
by  the  retailer,  and  they  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  butcher.  When  it  is  desired  to 
market  them  in  this  manner,  they 
should  be  grain  fed  in  creeps  to  hasten 


This  sturdy  flock  of  white-faced  ewes  is  owned  by  G.  P.  Williams,  Radnor,  Ohio. 
He  finds  that  a  dozen  lambing  pens,  42  inches  in  all  directions,  are  enough  for 
his  200 -odd  ewes,  and  that  12  to  24  hours  is  sufficient  time  to  keep  the  ewe  and 

newborn  lambs  in  such  enclosures. 


largely  be  influenced  by  the  amount  of 
milk  that  its  mother  produces,  and  the 
grain  feeding  that  is  allowed.  However, 
we  get  quite  a  few  inquiries  around 
this  time  of  year  asking  how  much  a 
new  born  lamb  should  weigh;  what  is 
considered  a  good  gain  for  nursing 
lambs;  and  the  percentage  of  lambs 
that  should  be  raised  from  an  ordinary 
farm  flock. 

The  birth  weight  of  a  lamb  will  be 
influenced  by  whether  it  is  a  single  or 
one  of  multiple  birth;  breed  and  strain 
are  also  factors,  as  are  age,  health,  care 
and  feeding  of  the  pregnant  ewe.  An 
average  of  lamb  birth  weights  at  diff¬ 
erent  experiment  stations,  and  those 
obtained  from  records  of  numerous 
farmers  and  ranchers,  show  that  for 
single  lambs  of  some  of  the  various 
breeds,  they  were:  Rambouillets  10 
pounds,  Romneys  nine  pounds,  Delaines 
9.1  pounds,  Oxfords  10.4  pounds,  Shrop¬ 
shire  nine  pounds,  Hampshires  9.8 
pounds,  Southdown  8.9  pounds,  Cheviot 
9.4  pounds,  Dorset  10  pounds,  and 
Suffolk  10  pounds.  Lighter  weights  can 
be  expected  from  old  ewes  especially 
if  they  are  not  in  good  thrift  and  flesh. 
The  records  for  twins  show  that  they 
averaged  about  one  and  one-quarter 
pounds  less  for  birth  weight  per  lamb 
than  for  singles  while  triplets  were 
nearly  two  pounds  less  each. 

The  nursing  period  for  lambs  should 
be  limited  to  about  four  months  and 
the  ewes  should  be  fed  enough  grain 
to  help  out  their  pasture  as  needed, 
especially  during  the  late  Summer.  If 
the  ewes  are  good  milkers  and  the 
lambs  are  on  good  pasture  while 
following  their  mothers,  and  are  also 
alllowed  access  to  a  suitable  grain 
mixture  in  a  lamb  creep,  they  will  at¬ 
tain  approximately  two-thirds  of  their 
first  year’s  gains  and  growth  during 
this  120-day  period.  This  will  mean 
that  they  will  weigh  about  60  pounds 
at  weaning  time,  or  assuming  a  birth 
weight  of  nine  pounds  they  should 
make  average  daily  gains  of  a  little 
over  0.4  pound  per  head.  A  good  grain 
mixture  to  allow  the  lambs  in  their 
creep,  which  is  made  with  an  adjust¬ 
able  panel  so  that  the  lambs  can  enter, 


their  gains  and  get  them  in  prime 
condition  for  sale  over  the  block.  Such 
lambs  are  sold  with  their  milk  fat  still 
on  them,  and  are  killed  before  being 
weaned;  they  are  a  toothsome  article 
and  command  top  prices. 

Very  often,  lambs  are  allowed  to 
follow  their  mothers  on  pasture  until 
it  is  time  to  put  them  in  Winter 
quarters  in  the  Fall.  Frequently,  the 
buck  lambs  have  not  been  altered,  and 
none  of  them  have  been  docked.  They 
have  been  left  alone,  and  then  come 
home  bringing  their  tails  behind  them, 
just  like  in  the  old  rhyme.  Such  lambs 
are  a  sorry  lot  and  usually  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment  for  anyone.  It  is  much  better 
and  more  profitable  if  the  ram  lambs, 
except  any  purebreds  desired  to  be 
retained  for  breeding  purposes,  be 
castrated  when  they  are  about  10  days 
old.  All  lambs  at  the  same  time  should 
have  their  tails  cut  off,  about  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  body  with  a  knife 
or  other  suitable  instrument.  Cutting  off 
lambs’  tails  is  more  humane  than  leav¬ 
ing  them  on,  because  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  they  often  become  matted  with 
manure,  which  may  become  fly  blown. 
There  is  no  more  distressing  sight  than 
a  neglected  lamb  suffering  with  this 
condition.  Castrated  buck  lambs  make 
more  rapid  gains,  and  do  not  annoy 
the  ewes  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
pasture  season. 

Regardless  of  how  the  lambs  are 
handled  or  the  use  to  which  they  are 
to  be  put,  it  is  advisable  to  wean  them 
when  they  are  approximately  120  days 
old.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many 
sheepmen  and  also  farmers  that  keep 
small  flocks,  and  the  great  majority 
favor  taking  the  lambs  away  from 
their  mothers  once  and  for  all  at  wean¬ 
ing  time.  They  also  state  it  is  best  to 
separate  the  ewes  and  their  lambs, 
sufficiently  far  apart  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  hear  each  others’  blatting.  If  this 
is  not  possible  or  convenient,  put  them 
in  lots  or  fields  that  are  not  adjoining. 
To  dry  off  the  ewes,  feed  them  poor 
quality  pasture  for  a  few  days,  reduce 
their  water  supply,  and  do  not  all^w 
them  any  grain.  Heavy  milking  ewes 
(Continued  on  Page  338) 


p  XPERIMENTS*  show  that  cows 
■*-'  produce  up  to  10%  more  butter- 
fat  when  they  drink  from  water  cups ! 
.  .  .  They  give  more  milk  and  it 
tests  higher. 

Jamesway  automatic  water  cups  will 
quickly  pay  for  themselves  .  . 

They’ll  save  you  hours  of  chore  time 
.  .  .  help  prevent  disease  ,  .  .  help 
keep  your  cows  in  better  condition. 
Automatic  water  cups  are  just  one  of 
the  Jamesway  "chore  savers"  that 
will  help  you  get  more  done,  in  less 
time,  at  greater  profit.  All  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Jamesway  Farm  Build¬ 
ing  Book.  Write  to  Dept.  RN-446. 

*  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 


For  Early  Buyers 

Sorry — but  we  just  CAN'T  stretch  1946  available 
materials  beyond  a  certain  point.  YOU  well  know 
the  present  market  conditions.  But — we  still  have 
SOME  silos — fiqe  Harder  White  Pine — for  early 
buyers.  They're  built  with  HARDER'S  "50  years 
of  QUALITY"  at  HARDER  low 
prices,  with  every  feature  the  very 
best  possible.  But  our  limited  1946 
•supply  is  going  fast.  Protect  yourself 
by  writing  for  available  sizes  (or  phone 
Cobleskill  15).  Don't  delay.  Write 
today. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Now  ready  for  you  .  .  .  Our  New 
Catalogue  featuring  just  the  Farm 
Supplies  you’ve  been  wanting  .  .  . 

Poultry  Fencing,  Netting,  Turkey 
Wire,  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 
Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Fence 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 

Chain  Link  Fence,  Ornamental  < 

Fence,  Chestnut  Post  &  Rail  Fence, 

Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Rustic  Picket 
Fence,  Cedar  Posts.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog.  You’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  did. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
D*pt.  Y-3S  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


*  Wn  errow  14  million  trana  a  voar  Writ  a  <Jll 


We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 

Mosser  Forests  Inc.  st?„VnrsicWnnk 


‘Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


JERSEYS 


ATTENTION  FARMERS 

Aberdeen -Angus  Group  Sale 

JUNE  1 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

»7C  HI?  A  r\  in  groups  Gf  two, 
•  &  11XL.IA.LJ  three  and  four. 

The  same  Quality  in  bloodlines  that  has 
made  past  Pennsylvania  Sales  famous. 

These  cattle  will  not  be  fitted,  and  we  expect 
to  pass  on  to  the  purchaser  this  saving.  All 
cattle  from  T.  B.  and  Bangs’  accredited  herds. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ASSOCIATION 

F.  H.  Lubrecht,  Sale  Manager 
Hazelton,  Pennsylvania 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

HAMILTON  FARM  JERSEYS 
Gladstone,  New  Jersey 

MAY  6-7 


T.  B.  and  Bang  Tested  Cattle,  consist¬ 
ing  of  —  Milk  cows,  yearling  heifers, 
heifer  calves,  bull  calves  and  Herd  Sires 
including  Hamilton  Crown  Prince,  a  son 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Grand 
Champion  Cutie  of  La  Vignette. 

For  Catalogue,  Address 
PAUL  J.  SPANN,  Sales  Manager 
Gladstone,  New  Jersey  or 
RUSSELL  HAMMITT 
Care  Hill  Farm,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

R.  Austin  Backus  Glen  Weikert 

Mexico,  N.  V.  Springfield,  Ohio 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


Third  Annual 

Northern  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeder’s  Sale 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1946 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

40  FOUNDATION  FEMALES  40 
5  HERD  BULLS  5 

For  Sale  Catalogs  Write 

LOWELL  E.  WALTERS,  Secretary 

Mass.  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 


25  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Registered  heifers  $150.00  to  $200.00  each 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 
SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


■A.  berdeo  n-  A.  n  su  s 

PICK  YOUR  TYPY: THICKSET  PUREBRED  ANGUS 
BULL.  Ready  for  light  service.  $150.00  quick  sale. 

GEORGE  W.  MEAD,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 

Several  1  and  2  Star  Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  —  1  to  7  years.  Also  vaccinated 
Jersey  Heifers — also  a  number  of  tested 
Gold,  Silver  and  Register  of  Merit 
Jersey  Cows — Bangs  and  T.B.  tested. 
WRITE  Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown, 
New  Jersey  or  call  Mr.  Lawrence 
at  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  114  R  3. 


FOR  SALE :  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Bulls 

And  Bull  Calves  Sired  by  Royal  Oxford  Sybil  Noble 
(now  in  service  at  the  New  York  State  Cooperative 
Breeders).  From  Dams  Producing  600  lbs.  and  more 
of  Butter  Fat.  Walgrove  Farms,  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 


EXCELLENT  BLOOD  LINES. 

WILLIAM  A.  VALENTINE,  R. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 

D.  2,  DALLAS,  PA. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Robert  C.  Townsend  Herd,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  23.  1946 
Machinery  Sale  10:30  A.M.  Cattle  Sale  1 :00  P.M. 
36  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

23  Cows  and  1st  Calf  Heifers,  5  Bred  Heifers. 
4  Yearlings,  2  Heifer  Calves,  2-yr.-old  bull. 
Herd  sires  from  famous  Vista  Grande  Farm. 
18  head  Bang’s  immunized  by  calfhood  vac¬ 
cination.  Herd  TB  and  Bang's  Acer’d,  tested 
for  both  within  30  days.  John  Deere  tractor 
and  complete  line  of  nearly  new  John 
Deerg  equipment  also  sell. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Seles  Service  Bo.  96.  Brando*,  Vt 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 


—ABERDEEN-ANGUS  REG.  YEARLING  BULLS— 

Blackcapper,  Bertram,  Briareliff  Breeding. 

Abbott  Farms,  Pre-emption  Road,  R.D.  2,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  SIRED  BY 

TOPS  IMAGE— 1944  Minn.  Champion 

(A  Son  of  the  Celebrated  Tops) 

STYLE  LINE— 1945  Ill.  Jr.  Champion 

Fall  Gilts  and  Boar  SIRED  BY  TOPS  IMAGE 

A  FINE  LOT  FOR  BREEDERS  IN  THE  EAST 
Intpmction  Invited 

ANTHONY  J.  GARCIA,  So.  Cairo,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRE  HEIFER  CALVES,  DORSET  AND 
CORRIEDALE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Far  the  nverng.  farmer.  Milking  Short- 
borne  nr*  unbeatable.  Produce  4  jo 
milk.  Have  greater  carcase  value  than 
other  brcedi  Second  to  none  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  laeU.  Or  eubecribe  to  Milk- 
im  Shorthorn  Journal.  Six  months,  5 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 

Avenue  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-53,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS — REGISTERED  Bull  Calves 
with  ancestry  RM  20,619-775;  5  months  higrade  calf 

$90.  0.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


3B 

Oc;  one  year.  $1.00. 

609  Wait  Exchange 


CHAMPION  DUR0CS  Lauxmont  -  Riverview 

herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
pigs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


DUROC  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  PIGS  FOR 

shipment  in  Stay.  Vaccinated  six-eight  weeks  old. 
Choice  sow  or  boar  pigs  $20.00  plus  $2.00  crate  deposit. 

Spring  Hills  Farm,  R.  D.  I,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Sired  by  Proud  Wave  Ace  Dr.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Fairs  of  all  ages  and  sex. 

C.  A.  WIEST,  146  W.  High  St.,  Womelsdorf,  Penna. 


Taking  Orders  For  Four  March  Farrowed  Purebred 
Registered  Duroe  Boars.  Sired  by  Indiana  Champion 
Stock.  ALLEN  FERGE,  WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK 


DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 

Open  Hearth  Farms 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  PROFITS 

Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Few  gilts  bred  for  February 
and  March  farrow.  Young  boars  ready  for  Spring  service. 
Best  of  blood  lines.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Bar  None  and  Lnywood  Emblem  blood  lines 
Now  shipping  Spring  boar  pigs 
Write  —  Catalog  and  Prices 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


— B  ERKSHIRES- 

IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK.  REGISTERED  WEANLING 
PIGS;  BOTH  SEXES.  BEST  BLOOD  LINES. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  I,  RED  BANK,  N.  i. 


REGISTERED  BER KSH  I  R ES  —  Grandson  and  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  Noted  Horen’s  Epoch.  Also 
one  Fall  Boar  8  months  old  ready  for  service. 

LAUREN  D.  COUCH,  CASTILE,  NEW  YORK 


Service  Boar  Registered  Berkshire,  No.  509953.  Also  3 
open  Gilts.  Charles  Morris,  R.D.  I,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

The  finest  lot  of  Sept,  and  Oct.  boars  we  have  ever 
bred.  Many  of  these  boars  from  proven  Registry  of 
Merit  dams.  Use  one  of  these  hoars  and  produce 
superb  quality  hams  and  bacon  that  everyone  talks 
about.  Also  feeder  pigs.  All  our  hogs  double  treated. 
ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PA. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Pigs 

8-10  weeks;  either'  sex  $!5-$20.  One  fall  boar  2001 
pounds  $50.00.  Bred  Gilts  $65.00  each. 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  FALL 
BOARS  for  sale,  finest  bloodlines  also  Feeder  Pigs. 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


Registered  Tamworth  Pigs.  Also  Feeder  Pigs. 
HERBERT  EVERHART,  K EA R N EYSV I LL E,  W.  V A. 


Milking  Shorthorns  Young  Stock  Registered.  State 

needs.  FAIRCHANCE  FARM,  Danielson,  Conn. 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES 

April  Born  Spring  Pigs  For  Sale.  Write 
in  your  requirements. 

DEER-LICK  FARM 

LAWRENCE  J.  DOCTEUR  Manager 

CAPE  VINCENT,  NEW  YORK 


•YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES,  CHESTER  BERKSHIRE 
YORKSHIRE- CHESTER,  FEW  DUROC  CROSS 
6  weeks  $12.50;  8  weeks  $15.00;  9-10  weeks  $17.50 
Boars,  Barrows,  Sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  upon  request.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O  D. 
No  charge  crating.  CHESTER  WHITE  SERVICE 
BOARS,  100-125  Pounds,  $35.00 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Read,  Concord,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 

A  few  nice  feeders  six  to  eight  weeks  old  at  $10.50 
each.  Kindly  send  deposit  $2.00  per  pig  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Poland 
China  Cross.  Six  weeks  $12.50;  eight  weeks  $15.00. 
Inoculation  75«.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


HEGISTEREID 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Long,  Broad  and  Deep.  Pigs,  Gilts,  and  Service  Boars. 
JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  N.  Y.  (Otsego  Co.) 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


GOATS 


—TWO  (2)  NUBIAN  MALE  GOATS  (SPADED)  — 

About  18  months  old,  very  tame,  excellent  pets  for 
children,  apply  VICTOR  M.  CALDERON, 

Puritan  Road,  Rye,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  GOATS,  GROWING  STOCK  &  KIDS 

MARTHA  TANG,  SOUTH  KENT,  CONNECTICUT 


«"»HOLSTEINS 


THE  FUTURE 
IS  BRIGHT 


Few  men  build  more  than  one  dairy  herd  in  a  life 
time.  It  is  a  task  which  takes  many  years.  While 
you  are  at  it,  why  not  build  your  herd  with  the  very 
best  foundation  stock  you  can  obtain? 

Large  and  strong,  the  rugged  Holstein  "walks  away” 
with  the  burden  of  heavy  milk  production  and  calf 
bearing. 

If  you  are  building  with  purebred  Holsteins ,  your 
future  as  a  dairyman  is  brigfit. 

Holstein  Leadership  Established 

Read  the  records  of  dairy  production  —  Holsteins  lead  in 
every  official  age  class  for  the  production  of  mllfe  and 
butterfat  by  registered  cows.  The  world's  record  herd 
average  of  731.9  pounds  of  butterfat  and  19,983  pounds  of 
milk  ia  held  by  a  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins.  The  13,118 
registered  Holstein  cows  completing  records  in  the  1944 
official  Herd  Improvement  test  year,  averaged  391  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  11,036  pounds  of  milk. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Box  A3067,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Free  literature  on  Hol- 
steina  is  available  for  the 
asking.  The  Holstein 
breed  is  weO  organized. 
You  will  be  given  ample 
support  if  you  join  the 
Holstein  Family. 

FREE 

JUDGING  MANUAL 


24th  Annual  Big  Springtime  Event 

230  ■RegisteredL  Holstein  Cattle 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many  Bang's  Vaccinated,  Heifers  examined  for  pregnancy 

SALE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Wed.  and  Thurs.,  May  1-2,  Starting  Each  Day  At  10:00  A.M. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springing  Cows  and  Heifers,  65  Bred  Heifers,  majority  due  in  early  fall 
40  Open  Heifers,  20  Bulls  of  Sef-cice  Age,  25  Heifer  Calves. 

Sale  includes  complete  dispersal  of  2  well-known,  high  producing,  Central  New  York  herds 
America’s  most  reliable  Holstein  market  place.  It’s  your  best  opportunity  to  buy  bred  and  open 
heifers  from  a  large  offering  of  the  breed’s  most  popular  blood  lines 
PLAN  TO  ATTEND  BOTH  DAYS 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS _ 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

HERD  SIRES;  70  Head  To  Choose  From 
Dispersal  necessary  due  to  Illness  and  help 
shortage.  Large  A.  R.  Records.  Calfhood 
vaccinated.  Accredited  For  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
PINE  HILL  FARM,  Tel.  569  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
FOR  PRACTICAL  FARMERS  S.’ffiS  w 

calf  305  day  records  of  400  to  475  lbs.  B.F.  8000  to 
9800  lbs.  milk,  on  twice-a-day  machine  milking.  Closely 
related  to  Jr.  3  year  old  with  1013  lbs.  fat  and  Jr.  4 
year  old  with  1109  lbs.  fat.  Complete  information 
on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flat*,  N.Y. 

HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

5  real  good  Polled  Hereford  bulls  and  1  real  good 
Horned  Hereford  bull,  these  bulls  carrying  a  lot  of 
Domino  blood,  they  range  from  8  months  to  18 
months  old.  Will  sell  reasonable. 

ALEX  DEBRUCQUE  &  SON,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in  position 
to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights  in  Hereford 
steers  from  500  to  800  pounds. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  Plymouth,  Ohio 


-  FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - - 

Three  Fine  Bulls,  18-24  months,  $250.00  $350.00. 
Also  bred  cows  and  open  heifers. 

DR.  FORREST  YOUNG,  R.  F.  D.  2,  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REG.  PERCHERON  MARE 


AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R.  D.  I,  PINE  CITY,  N. 


FOR  SALE  —  Three  Registered  Belgian  Mares,  high 
class.  Top-notchers  for  show  purposes,  breeding  or  work. 

WALTER  L.  DUBOIS,  COLMAR,  PENNA. 
Tel.  Lansdale  861  Residence  North  Wales  7173 


WORK  HORSE  FOR  SALE 

Seven  years  old,  dapple  grey,  will  work  alone. 

Isaac  Liberman,  King  Street,  Chappaqua,  New  York 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYSor 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 


CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 


u  awn  wood  Farm,  where  up  t»  100  cows  are  constantly 
It  s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  ones  and  promptly  relieve*  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifer*  befere  ealving. 


UDDEROLE  end*  ealfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rieh  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 


UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  elaim,  it  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it— return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 


SEND  TODAY;  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  yeur 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  ail  charge*  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 


DAWNW00D  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Wool.  Hides,  Furs,  Skins,  Tame  Babbit 
Skins,  Ginseng.  Prices  quoted.  41st.  year  in  business. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  Dept.  RNY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Must  Sell  Registered  Bay  and  White  Pinto  Stallion 
Four  years  old,  gentle,  sound.  $375.06. 

H.  BERTHOLF,  325-53rd  St.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


FANCY  MICE:  Black,  Blue,  Red,  Silver  and 
Chocolate.  Also  Spotted  pair  $1.50;  Trio  $1.75. 
BURGESS,  4415  Union  Rd.,  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 


ARNOLDWOLD  FARMS 

Oiler  Big  Selection  Horses 

Let  us  quote  you  price  on  anything  you  require  in  either  purebreds 
or  grades.  MATCHED  TEAMS  AND  STALLIONS  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
The  following  breeds  represented:  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales, 
French  Canadians,  French  Coachers,  Hackneys. 

GILBERT  E.  ARNOLD,  Prop. 

Greenville,  Que.  Canada 
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HOW  ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM  INCREASES  PROFITS, 
LOWERS  COSTS,  SAVES  TIME,  SAVES  LABOR  AND 
PROTECTS  THE  FAMILY’S  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 

- — —No.  1  of  a  Series - — 

HOW  TO  WIN 
TWO  BATTLES  A  DAY) 

THERE’S  a  constant  war  on  farms  between  bacteria 
and  dirt  on  the  one  hand  and  pure  milk  on  the  other. 
At  each  milking  time  the  war  breaks  out  all  over  again; 
But  you  can  do  a  lot  about  winning  this  war  with  ample 
supplies  of  hot  water. 

From  washing  udders  and  hands  to  sterilizing  equip¬ 
ment,  there  are  dozens  of  uses  for  plenty  of  hot  water. 
As  in  so  many  other  activities  on  the  farm,  electricity  can 
do  your  dairy  water  heating  job  for  you  automatically 
and  at  extremely  low  cost.  To  get  the  latest  information 
on  electric  water  heaters  for  your  dairy,  see  your  farm 
equipment  dealer  or  call  on  our  rural  representative. 

Just  to  make  sure  you  get  the  most  use  out  of  your  water 
heater— and  the  rest  of  your  electric  equipment  for  that 
matter — check  your  wiring  to  see  if  it’s  up  to  the  job  you 
expect  it  to  do.  Our  rural  representatives  are  ready  to 
assist  you  in  planning  to  modernize  your  wiring  for  this. 
And  remember  it’s  often  the  fullest  use  of  electricity  that 
puts  a  farmer  out  in  front  in  earnings! 


BUFFALO  NIAG 
CENTRAL  NEW 
NEW  YORK  PO 


ARA  ELECTRIC 
YORK  POWER 
WER  &  LIGHT 


CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


‘Doit  with.  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


the  h°°* 


Leaks  and  cracks  in  plumbing  and 
heating  systems  .  .  dripping  joints  .  . 
wobbly  hinges,  handles,  casters  .  .  loose  screws,  bolts, 
rivets  .  .  fix  them  YOURSELF — with  Smooth-On  No. 
1  Iron  Repair  Cement.  Easy  to  use — no  heat  required. 
Makes  repairs  that  hold  and  LAST.  Get  Smooth-On 
No.  1  in  inexpensive  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  larger  size  at 
your  hardware  store  TODAY,  or  if  necessary,  from  us. 

rorr  Repair 
r  It  Hi  EL  Handbook 
40  pages.  170  diagrams.  Clear, 
time-saving  instructions.  A 
book  every  household  needs. 
Send  for  it  NOW. 
SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  39 

570  Communipaw  Ave. 
Jersey  City  4  N.  J. 


smooth 


ZERO 

STORAGE 

IN  YOUR  HOME 

By  Boyden  Sparhet 

An  Accurate  Reference  Book  For 
All  Users  And  Prospective  Users 
Of  Home  Freezing  Units 

This  Book  Gives  Complete  Information 
For  Operating  Freezing  Units  In  The 
Home;  How  To  Handle  And  Freeze  Meats; 
How  To  Blanch  Vegetables;  Prepare 
Fruits  And  Juices,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ONLY  $2.50  POSTPAID,  DIRECT  FROM 

A.  E.  MacADAM  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Frozen  Food  Packages  Division 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Write  Dept.  RN  for  our  Free 
Catalogue  of  Frozen  Food  Packages. 

For  Leaky  Roofs 

Save  money  with  American-L-R-Cement ;  Favorite 
for  forty  years.  Pre-war  costs.  Used  on  over  160,000 
buildings.  Tell  us  your  leak  troubles.  No  obligation. 

AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO., 

DEPT.  G. 

9915  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


Wigwam  Flue  Doctor 

Positively,  Permanently  Stops  Down  Draft,  Creosote. 
Mailable.  WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


mm  m  mrm  send  for  free  samples 

mm  ft  II  U  Knitting  Worsteds,  Heathers,  Baby 
V  MM  la  Yams,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selec- 
■  tions.  All  Yams  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

Cirele  Yarn  Co.,  2334-K-North  29th  St„  Phila.  32.  Pa. 


It  tells  how  you  can 
have  all  the  advantages 
of  clean,  clear,  soft 
water  on  the  farm  at 
very  little  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  for 
it  today. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 


OSHKOSH  •  WISCONSIN 


—  BIG  PAPOOSE  FlARM  SHELLED  POPCORN  — . 
Send  $.70  for  two  pound  box  $1.60  for  five  pound  box. 
Includes  mailing  to  any  address  East  of  Mississippi. 
Adress  BIG  PAPOOSE  FARM,  201  East  Foster 
Parkway,  Fort  Wayne  5,  Indiana 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES  —  Just  arrived 
western  saddles  $29.50.  Driving  harness  $29.50.  Also 
bridles,  blankets,  carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  RP  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 

Cl  i  AIM  C  Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 
■  I  m\  ■  I”  w  Write  for  circular.  Give  sizes. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctor*  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief — 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us,  25c  at  all’ druggists. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  OR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure."  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.83rd  St„  Dept.  5-DA,  N.Y.C.24 


DO  YOU  MAKE  HOOKED  RUGS? 

Burlap  rug  patterns  are  now  available.  Send  3  cent 
stamp  for  free  Illustrations  of  patterns  and  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  hook  rugs.  H.  H.  JACKSON, 
Dept.  I.C.  Box  100,  Inwood  Station,  New  York  34,  N.  Y. 


The  reason  for  drought  that  parches  the  plain, 

The  reason  for  flood  that  follows  the  rain, 

The  reason  for  hazards  and  blinding  snow. 

These  are  the  secrets  that  none  of  us  know; 

Only  that  Heaven  is  tender  and  kind, 

Giving  us  Spring  to  shine  in  the  mind. 

The  reason  for  grief  and  the  reason  for  woe, 

The  reason  for  sorrows  that  all  of  us  know, 

The  reason  for  losses  and  trouble  and  pain, 

Why  some  have  the  blessings,  and  some  have  but  bane; 
These  are  the  things  that  are  hidden  from  sight 
Until  God  sends  Easter  to  give  us  light. 

Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Easter  Breakfast — Eggs  in 


Eggs  take  first  place  at  the  Easter  breakfast,  and  these  are  all  ready  to  have 
their  shells  chipped  in  colorful  Humpty  Dumpty  egg  cups.  The  covers  to  keep 
the  eggs  hot  are  taken  off  to  show  you  how  they  work. 


Boiled  hard  or  soft,  shells  white  or 
brown,  colored  or  not,  eggs  for  Easter 
are  traditional.  One  of  pur  special 
family  occasions  was  the  Easter  egg 
hunt. 

Always  on  the  night  before,  out  came 
the  several  muffin  tins  kept  especially 
for  dyeing  the  eggs,  and  the  family 
joined  in  to  see  who  could  get  the  fin¬ 
est  effects.  Our  best  efforts  were 
centered  invariably  on  the  full-bodied 
solid  colors;  the  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue  and  violet  of  the  rainbow. 
Heaped,  some  two  dozen  or  more  in 
a  great  bowl  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
breakfast  table,  the  eggs  gleamed  with 
a  polish  we  had  already  given  them 
after  the  dye  was  set. 

This  polishing  was  done  by  tying  _up 
a  piece  of  butter  in  a  small  square  of 
thin,  white,  clean  cloth.  You  rubbed 
the  egg  all  round  with  the  butter  ball; 
then,  with  a  generous  sized  soft  cloth, 
you  polished  away  until  each  color  was 
as  brilliant  as  it  ever  would  get.  Once 
the  kitchen  was  cleaned  up  on  the 
Saturday  night,  we  children  (my  sister, 
our  cousin  and  myself)  never  saw  the 
eggs  again  until  the  hunt  was  on  be¬ 
fore  breakfast. 

Meanwhile,  after  our  bedtime  Mother 
and  Aunt  Helen,  who  lived  with  us, 
filled  the  Easter  nests  and  hid  them 
well.  Those  nests  followed  a  yearly 
pattern  we  loved.  A  large,  old  style 
soup  plate  held  the  nest;  its  generous 
bottom  filled  with  “straw”  that  flared 
out  over  the  wide  china  edge.  This 
straw  varied  in  color  and  texture  from 
year  to  year,  but  it  never  failed  to 
hold  in  the  center  a  white,  sugar 
crystal,  orn^,mental  egg  with  pastel 
flowers  in  a  nosegay  on  top.  At  the 
egg’s  narrow  end  was  the  tiny  window 
you  held  to  one  open  eager  eye,  while 
you  struggled  to  keep  the  other  tight 
shut.  Behold,  in  a  perfect  garden,  with 
the  egg’s  inside  curves  for  horizon,  there 
stood  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in 
a  world  of  their  own.  To  us,  it  was  the 
acme  of  delight,  to  gaze  and  gaze. 

Built  up  around  this  centerpiece,  the 
nest  held  some  half  dozen  of  the 
shining  hard  boiled  eggs;  also  a  hard 
brown  fuzzy  rabbit  whose  head  came 
off,  and  whose  interior  was  crammed 
with  tiny  candy  eggs.  Various  cotton 
batting  chicks  and  ducks  balanced 
themselves  precariously  amongst  the 
big  eggs,  and  maybe  there  was  one  of 
chocolate  too,  frosted  with  white.  All 
this  was  the  reward  of  our  search,  for 
the  Easter  egg  nest  was  not  easy  to 
find. 

How  many  eggs  were  eaten  by  the 
three  girls  that  day  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Yet  I  can  never  remember  any 


of  us  being  too  sick  to  dress  for  church 
in  our  Easter  clothes  which  Mother 
herself  made  from  top  to  toe.  All  ex¬ 
cept  our  hats,  those  were  Aunt  Hqjlen’s 
special  province:  She  “had  the  knack.” 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  sometimes 
we  would  discover  a  lamb  in  the  hidden 
nests.  Next  Easter,  we  shall  have  to 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  lamb  and  the 
chicken!  p.  s. 


April  in  New  England 

One  way  to  have  an  outing  for  the 
whole  family  —  and  that  is  important 
for  family  ties  —  is  to  go  trout  fishing. 
But  for  me,  much  of  the  pleasure  is 
in  what  I  find  by  the  wayside  when 
April  woodlands  come  to  flower. 

The  blooms  on  shad  and  cherry  bough 
Whiten  the  hills  of  April  now. 

And  for  a  passing  hour  or  so 
Pattern  the  ground  with  petal  snow. 
What  garden  made  by  man  could  be 
As  lovely  as  this  world  I  see? 

A  small  river  a  few  miles  distant  is 
one  of  our  favorite  haunts.  We  drive 
the  car  along  a  thickly  wooded  road 
until  we  come  to  the  place  where  we 
must  leave  it.  We  get  out  the  rods 
and  tackle  and  start  down  the  steep 
descent  that  leads  to  the  narrow  river 
valley.  Slipping  and  scrambling,  we 
finally  arrive  at  the  bottom  by  grasp¬ 
ing  and  clinging  to  the  underbrush  and 
low  branches  of  trees.  But  what  a 
beautiful  spot.  The  river  is  an  unmis¬ 
takable  green! 

On  the  other  side,  crags  and  rocks 
covered  with  gray  lichen  tower 
straight  up  to  lean  against  the  deep 
blue  of  an  April  sky.  Hemlock  trees 
grow  on  those  crags  and  add  their 
darker  green  to  the  landscape. 

The  air  is  brisk  and  we  are  glad  of 
warm  sweaters  as  we  gather  a  bouquet 
of  the  more  common  wild  flowers 
that  grow  in  profusion.  And  whether 
we  take  home  a  good  catch  of  trout 
or  not,  our  appetities  after  one  of  these 
jaunts  are  of  the  kind  that  makes  even 
bread  and  butter  taste  like  a  banquet. 
A  love  and  appreciation  of  the  out  of 
doors  is  a  blessing  for  every  member 
of  any  family.  e.  s.  b. 

Massachusetts 


Dear  Editor:  Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  give  me  directions  for  making 
the  Wheat  Stitch  for  a  lady’s  cardigan 
sweater;  size  18  if  possible?  Thank  you. 

New  York  M.  s. 
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The  Maple  Sap  Run 

Sugar  is  so  important  again  this 
year,  that  lucky  was  the  family  with 
maple  trees  to  tap.  We  have  several 
women’s  letters  on  the  run  of  maple 
sap  this  season.  The  early  April  con¬ 
sensus  seems  to  be  as  follows. 

L.  M.  T.,  upper  New  York  State,  says:. 
“A  season  when  the  frost  comes  out 
of  the  ground  very  quickly,  as  it  did 
this  year,  is  always  bad  for  owners 
of  maple  groves.  However,  cold  nights 
and  hot  days  helped  to  insure  a  heavy 
flow  of  sap  during  the  1946  shortened 
season.  Both  sugar  and  syrup  here  are 
of  good  quality  and  not  ‘buddy,’  as 
sometimes  happens  when  sap  flows  late 
and  buds  are  starting.” 

H.  E.  P.,  also  of  New  York:  “The 
maple  syrup  season  has  been  very 
short;  three  short  runs.  Our  local  mer¬ 
chants  have  had  to  go  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  for  what  they  could  get;  no 
maple  sugar  at  all.” 

M.  B.,  Vermont:  "So  far,  farmers 
here  call  this  a  very  poor  sugar  season. 
Warm  orchards  yielded  one-half  a  good 
crop;  cold  ones  yielded  only  a  third. 
Oddly  enough,  this  means  the  east  side 
of  town  had  one-third,  while  the 
western  side  had  the  larger  yield.  Many 
ha  .  pulled  their  buckets,  and  washed 
evaporators;  some  had  turned  them 
upside  down  on  the  ground  waiting  to 
see  if  snow  Would  come.  It  has;  and 
the  men  are  ‘rimming’  (reaming)  out 
the  holes  in  the  trees  hoping  for  an¬ 
other  run  of  sap!” 

E.  S.  B.,  Massachusetts:  “The  general 
opinion  here  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
season.  Neighbors  made  enough  just 
for  themselves.  To  please  my  small 
boys,  I  tapped  and  made  just  a  quart 
and  a  half  of  syrup!  It  was  fun,  and 
the  quality  was  declared  the  best  we 
ever  had  had.” 

M.  McC.  F.,  Vermont:  “I  did  my  own 
sugaring  this  year.  Norman  tapped  the 
six  maples  by  the  house  and  I  boiled 
the  sap  on  the  kitchen  stove.  My 
buckets  were  lard  and  corn  syrup  pails, 
a  'Crock  my  storage  tank,  the  canner 
my  evaporator.  I  used  a  big  kettle  to 
syrup  off  in,  and  was  careful  to  strain 
the  sap.  My  10  pints  were  like  honey 
in  color,  delicious  in  flavor.  Reports 
vary  even  in  the  same  section,  but 
most  folks  call  it  a  short  season.  There 
will  still  be  the  ‘frog  run’ — we  don’t 
bother  with  that,  as  it  is  very  strong 
in  taste  and  often  spoils  before  it  can 
be  boiled  up.  Higher  up  in  the  hills, 
they  are  still  sugaring  and  may  get 
a  long  run  there.” 

L.  S.,  New  Hampshire:  “Not  much 
local  maple  sugar  making  this  year. 
One  person  told  me  he  made  only  36 
gallons;  200  gallons  in  good  years.  An¬ 
other  tapped  this  year,  got  a  few 
drizzles,  tried  re-tapping  without  any 
good  results,  then  took  up  his  buckets. 
A  young  neighbor  tapped  a  few  trees 
in  early  January  when  we  had  a  few 
warm  days  and  made  a  little  maple 
syrup  of  fine  color  and  flavor.  In 
March,  he  got  very  little  more  than  in 
January.” 

Mrs.  J.  X.  W.,  Vermont:  “The  first 
warm  days  sent  sap  racing  up  into  the 
maples  and  men  hurried  to  .  get  their 
buckets  hung.  Those  who  caught  the 
very  first  sap  had  a  good  run  and  one 
neighbor  had  made  25  gallons.  A  poor 
season  was  predicted  here.” 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Springtime  started  to  come  laugh¬ 
ing  up  into  our  land  bringing  sun  and 
March  rains.  Then,  seeing  how  deep 
the  snow  was  on  the  higher  mountains, 
she  decided  to  retreat. 

But  the  ice  began  to  move  in  brooks 
and  rivers,  and  cakes  of  it  went  roar¬ 
ing  down  to  the  Connecticut;  ice  jams 
took  tons  of  dynamite.  It  was  during 
that  time  that  we  set  out  for  our 
nearest  large  town  30  miles  away,  and 
the  trip  soon  turned  into  one  of 
Samantha  Allen’s  “pleasure  exertions.” 
First  we  came  to  treacherous  mud 
sloughs,  and  on  the  second  detour  we 
found  a  veritable  Slough  of  Despond. 
Here  was  where  the  old  cars  scored; 
the  new  ones  sat  on  the  mud  like 
ducks  on  a  pond.  A  truck  on  duty  towed 
them  through.  Our  old  car  dragged  in 
many  spots  over  hills,  but  Karl  at  the 
wheel  assured  us  he  had  driven  over 
much  worse  places — on  the  bomb- 
wrecked  fields  of  central  Europe. 

Karl  started  for  North  Dakota  to 
visit  his  in-laws  and  his  young  wife 
will  return  with  him  to  make  a  home 
in  our  Green  Mountains.  It  will  be 
quite  a  change  for  her,  and  I  doubt 
if  she  ever  built  or  kept  a  wood  fire 
in  her  life.  It  takes  faith,  courage  and 
youth  to  dare  new  living.  Errol  re¬ 
turned  to  Fort  Devens  and  spent  two 
weekends  at  home.  Instead  of  a  third 
visit,  the  message  came  that  he  was 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  and  that  Spring 
was  there. 

But  Spring  is  here  now  too.  First  the 
snow  fleas  appeared.  Then  from  bare 
branches  in  the  sunlight  the  chickadees 
sang  their  first  Phoebe,  Phoebe;  and 
one  morning  from  the  pines  on  Bear 
Hill  the  crows  laughed  their  haw,  haw, 
haw.  Foxes  yapping  in  the  meadows 
drive  the  dogs  frantic  as  they  ache  to 
chase  them.  But  that  isn’t  the  way  to 
bring  up  young  dogs.  While  killing  a 
fox,  they  might  come  upon  a  doe,  and 
a  deer  chasing  animal  would  result. 

As  to  the  home  folks,  there  is  now 
another  grandson.  Yet  grandsons  are 
nothing  new  to  us,  this  baby  being  our 
fifth,  but  to  his  parents  he  is  the  one 


Bazaar  or  Gift  Apron 


If  you  are  looking  for  something 
different,  pretty  and  useful  to  work 
on  for  a  bazaar,  a  gift  or  for  yourself, 
this  attractive  apron  will  be  just  right. 
Combined  in  sheer  or  other  dainty 
materials,  figured  and  plain,  many  will 
like  to  have  one  or  several. 

To  obtain  leaflet  giving  directions 
for  making  the  above,  simply  write  for 
DAINTY  APRON,  enclosing  a  three 
cent  stamp  to  cover  mailing  costs.  If 
you  orde»  both  regular  patterns  and 
this  leaflet,  please  use  separate  sheets 
of  paper  for  office  convenience.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Woman 
and  Home  Department,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Thought  for  Today 

Dry  sun,  dry  wind; 

Safe  bind,  safe  find. 

Those  two  lines  about  hanging  out 
the  family  washing  are  not  new,  nor 
did  a  woman  put  them  in  rhyme. 
They  are  just  about  400  years  old  and 
it  was  Thomas  Tusser  who  penned 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  then,  and  we 
mention  them  here,  bfecause  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
safety  everywhere. 

We  have  an  idea  that  most  rural 
women  put  in  practice  daily  the 
maxim  of  being  on  the  safe  side.  Cer¬ 
tainly  keeping  all  people  in  their  care 
safe  and  sound  is  their  ruling  guide. 
Nothing,  however,  could  help  us  all  so 
much  as  exchanging  with  others  the 
special  precautions  and  safety  schemes 
you  follow  about  the  home,  indoors 
and  out,  We  should  like  very  much  to 
hear  what  you  do. 

In  fact,  we  heard  a  farm  boy,  now 
a  grown  man,  talk  particularly  about 
Safety  on  the  Farm.  It  occurred  to  us 
then  that  scores  of  farm  wives  and 
daughters  surely  have  excellent  de¬ 
vices  of  their  own.  Incidentally,  that 
farm  boy  is  now  working  as  president 
of  the  National  Safety  Council.  We 
hope  R.  N.-Y.  women  will  write  to  us, 
so  that  we  may  print  on  these  pages  a 
fine  collection  under  the  head  of: 
Look  Before  You  Leap.  p.  s. 


and  only.  There  is  one  girl,  however, 
in  our  family,  a  grandchild;  and  two 
nieces. 

I  have  just  found  indoors  a  bud  on 
the  big  red  orchid-flowered  cactus, 
and  a  deer  is  feeding  out  on  the  hill¬ 
side.  I  stopped  to  watch  her  and  to  re¬ 
peat  to  Maria,  the  cat,  part  of  Bryant’s 
“Silver-footed  Deer.”  Mother  Bee 


Pretty,  Quick,  Practical 


PATTERN  9250  —  Even  a  beginner  can  make  this 
•‘breezy  easy”  princess  dress  for  matron  or  miss. 
Trim  it  with  eyelet  embroidery,  or  leave  it  plain ; 
run  it  up  in  a  jiffy  1  Misses’  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20- 
women's  in  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42.  Size  16,  2% 
yards  39 -inch  material.  16c. 

NEEDLEWORK  CATALOG  is  I5e;  SPRING 
PATTERN  BOOK  also  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  name  and  address  on  orders,  and 
mail  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St  , 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Residents  of  New  York  City 
add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24c). 

WHILE  ORDERING,  Why  Not  Send  $1.00  (Stamps, 
Coin,  Money  Order  or  Check)  to  Extend  Yeur  Sub¬ 
scription  3  Years? 


to  kelp 
you  plan  a 


vacation 


When  planning  your 
summer  or  fall  vacation, 
this  handy  folder  will 
help  you  decide  where 
to  go. 

It  contains  a  pictorial 
map  of  the  West;  also 
description  of  famous 
western  vacation 
regions  including 
Yellowstone  National 
Park,  Colorado,  Ari¬ 
zona's  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  Utah's 
Zion  and  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Parks,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Dude  . 
Ranches. 

Begin  your  vacation 
with  relaxation  —  rest 
as  you  ride.  Your 
journey  by  rail  will  be 
a  high  spot  of  your 
vacation  days. 

Union  Pacific  serves  more  western  scenic  regions 
than  any  other  railroad  .  .  .  the  world's  greatest 
vacation  travel  bargain.  For  unexcelled  rail  trans¬ 
portation  service  .  .  . 


be  Specific  - 

Sa\\  Union  Pacific" 


j/nf  frays 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


AOAO  Of  TN£  AMO  THE 


MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
Room  36,  1416  Dodge  St. 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

Please  send  free  copy  of  “Western  Vacationlands." 

Name _ 

Address _ 


City, 


State, 


338 


Dk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  name  PICK¬ 
WICK  is  registered 
U.S.  Patent  Office. 
Pickwick  machines 
manufactured  under 
patents  Nos.  2,302, 
525  and/or  D-135, 
668. 


PICKWICK 

loULTRY  PICKERS 


IMPROVED  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
For  Better  Performance  and  Longer  Life 

The  illustration  shows  the  new,  improved  Pickwick  Model  "D”. 
This  popular  streamlined  model  is  built  lower  to  provide  comfort¬ 
able  working  position  for  the  operator.  General  construction  is 
heavier  and  stronger.  Handles  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  average- 
size  turkeys.  Removes  feathers  quickly  and  easily  ...  no  tearing 
or  barking.  Reduces  picking  time  front  minutes  to  seconds.  Saves 
labor.  Ideal  for  small  or  medium-size  processors. 

Write  at  Once  for  Full  Details. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 


218  Third  Street  NE 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


DOGS 


PULIK  “Brightest  of  Dogs  NewYorker” 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  says  his  Hungarian  sheepdogs 
understand  everything  short  of  poetry  and  politics. 
A  few  choice  A.K.C.  puppies  $100  up,  including  1946 
Westminster  best  of  breed,  all  sired  by  1945  winner. 
Excellent  guardians  and  herd  dogs.  Ideal  for  Children. 
Will  not  stray.  Telephone:  61. 

TONY  BRONSON  WILLIAMS 
R.  D.  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

OUR  ATTRITIVE  SHEPHERDS 

Have  proven  their  intelligence  from  coast  to  coast. 
300  pups  and  dogs,  5  weeks  to  2  years. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID.  NEW  YORK 


Collie  pups,  Shepherds,  Airedales,  Spaniels,  Terriers, 
Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spitz,  Coach,  Pointers, 
Setters,  Police,  trained  dogs.  Reasonable,  guaranteed. 

EDMOND  STONE,  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


Puppies  Beagle  Shepherd  mixed;  make  hunters  $5.00 
each.  Bluetiek  female  9  month  old;  Redtick  mjle  will 
make  cooners.  GATES,  Richard  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


TOUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

*  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

G.A-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


sale  Purebred  German  Police  Dog  Puppies  $20 

Evergreen  Croft  House.  Tel.  17  Freehold,  New  York 


For  Sale — Six  shepherd  pups,  mother  and  father  good 
cow  dogs.  Mother  good  watch  dog.  Price  $5  and  $10. 
MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT,  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  the  fountain  can’t  KEEP  the  water 
safe!  Soon  as  chicks  start  drinking,  germs 
and  filth  get  in  again  and  cause  trouble.  It 
takes  a  powerful  germ-killer  to  give  the  kind 
of  protection'  that’s  needed. 

FUNJOL,  the  amazing  war-developed  liquid 
antiseptic,  KILLS  germs  of  Pullorum,  Fowl 
Typhoid,  Fowl  Cholera,  in  5  minutes  or 
less,  even  when  water  contains  5%  drop¬ 
pings.  And  FUNJOL  keeps  killing  those 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups.  Real 
Heelers.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00; 
females  $12.00.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pup: 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N«Y* 
Reg-  Collies-Setters-Beagles  FarmsC.0lHrastings*°N.  Y. 

German  Shepherd  Pups:  Reg.  finest  championship  lines. 

$65.00  up.  CAROLINE  LANFORD,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


-  COLLIE  PUPPIES  REGISTERED  - 

BERYL  SHARPE,  Routs  I,  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Puppies:  300  better  bred;  all  ages  and  colors. 
Stamp  please.  Blue  Ribbon  Kennels,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


germs  continuously  as  long  as  there’s  a  drop 
of  water  left. 

Get  the  sensational,  war-devel¬ 
oped  antiseptic  .  .  .  FUNJOL 
...  at  your  local  Hatchery, 
Drug  Store,  Feed  or  Poultry 
Supply  Dealer.  8-oz„  75  cents; 
Pint,  $1.25;  Quart,  $2.00. 

FUNJOL 


A  Field-Proven  Sanitation 
Product,  Manufactured  by 

THE  GLAND-O-LAC  CO. 
1818  Leavenworth  St. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS;  Will  drive  any  stock. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


Heavyweight  pedigreed  breeding  stock.  Weaned  young 

$3.00;  trio  $8.50.  Carl  H.  Egge,  Pearl  River.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  FLEMISH  GIANTS  — 8  to  12  weeks  old, 
from  high  quality  registered  breeders.  $3.50  to  $5.00 
each.  Papers  furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WOOD’S  RABBITRY  -  MILFORD.  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL.  N.  J. 


FLEMISH 
R.  WREN 


GIANTS.  Big  Type.  $1.50  up.  Money  Back. 

NER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City.  N.Y. 


ORDER 
NOW 

May-June 
TURKEYS 

Pays  Best  For  Nov. 
and  Dec.  Markets. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Three  Week  Old 

PULLETS 

Prompt  Delivery 

Hillpot  Hatcheries 

Box  I  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Phone  29 

Freehold,  N.  J.  Easton,  P*. 


— SILVER  BLACK  AND  BLUE  FOX  BABBITS— 

OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds.  Superior  meat  breed. 
Illustrated  folder  lOcts.  Fairview  Rabbitry,  Gap,  Pa. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

|P  /V  I  E7  Fifteen  bred  and  ten 

■  w  mm  E  unbred  registered  Brown 

Swiss  heifers,  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested  and  accredited. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 
hybrids.  Minorca-Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  These  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty.  We  also  have  all  popular  pure  bred  chicks.  Send  for 
Big  32  Page  Catalog. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

MAMMOTH  BLACK  M  IN  ORCAS  —  Exhibition  and 
production  pens.  Enormous  cockerels  to  improve 
any  flock.  Sturdy  chicks.  Literature  Free. 

CHARLES  PAPE  -  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


ANCONA  CHICKS.  Hardiest  White  Egg  Record 
Layers.  1st  Winners  at  Boston,  Pullorum  Tested. 

WANETA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  I,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


D..IL*.  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 
OlSirtCu  rUU6tS  4-6  weeks  old  35c-50c.  Pullorum 
controlled.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS 

BREEDING  DRAKES  $8.00 
TRIOS  $18.00 

Booking  Now.  No  Deposit. 

Four  Weeks  Old  Ducklings  $1.25.  For  June  to  August 
Delivery. 

JAC-LEW  FARM 

Croton  Dam  Road,  Ossining,  New  York 

GEESE,  GANDERS,  G  OSLI N  GS  —  Hatching  Eggs. 
Toulouse  and  Toulouse  and  Emden  Cross. 

D.  ROGERS.  R.  F.  D.  I,  V00 R H E ESV I LLE,  N.Y. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Have  decided  to  sell  a  limited  quantity  from  our 


improved  flock.  April  May  June-July 

B.  B.  Bronze . $0.78  $0.78  $0.74 

White  Hollands . 75  .75  .71 


UPSANDOWNS,  J.  M.  Johnson,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorreetty  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


April  20,  1946 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Orchardists  in  the  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fruit  belt  embracing  Adams, 
Franklin,  Cumberland,  and  York 
Counties  are  heading  into  the  postwar 
period  determined  to  make  greater  use 
of  research  in  their  field.  This  is  shown 
in  the  movement  recently  initiated  to 
establish  a  new  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  and  research  farm  somewhere  in 
the  four-county  district.  It  will  replace 
the  present  crowded  quarters  at 
Arendtsville  in  Adams  County,  where 
the  college  has  conducted  an  experi¬ 
mental  station  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  growers  will  form  the  South 
Mountain  Fruit  Laboratories  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  raise  the  necessary  money, 
purchase  a  farm,  and  erect  and  equip 
a  new  laboratory  building.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  the  college  staff  now  working  at 
Arendtsville  will  move  in.  The  staff 
will  remain  a  part  of  the  college  and 
their  work  will  continue  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  college.  The  State  College, 
in  turn,  will  pay  annual  rentals  for 
amortizing  the  new  property,  full  title 
to  which  eventually  reverts  to  the 
college,  perhaps  in  15  to  25  years. 
Laboratory  technicians  will  use  the  farm 
to  be  part  of  the  new  setup  for  ex¬ 
perimental  and  research  work.  M.  E. 
Knouse,  Arendtsville,  orchardist  and 
packer,  was  elected  chairman  of  a 
steering  committee,  and  Robert  C.  Lott, 
Aspers,  secretary.  Others  on  the 
committee  are  Richard  McDonald, 
Chambersburg;  Galen  H.  Gates,  Ship- 
pensburg;  and  R.  C.  Shaw,  Stewarts- 
town.  Knouse  is  also  chairman  of  the 
building  committee.  Other  committee 
chairmen  include:  Harvey  Raffens- 
perger,  Arendtsville,  location;  and 
Harry  Anderson,  New  York,  legal  and 
finance. 


Possible  ups  and  downs,  of  the  post¬ 
war  adjustment  period  are  not  bother¬ 
ing  Carl  Sager,  turkey  raiser  of 
Mackeyville,  Clinton  County,  and  a 
director  and  past  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turkey  Growers  Asso* 
ciation.  Sager .  operates  on  a  nine- 
months  basis,  buying  poults  in  April 
and  May  and  disposing  of  the  last  of 
his  flock  in  December,  and  has  es¬ 
tablished  local  markets  whose  demands 
annually  are  far  in  excess  of  his  4,500 
bird  supply.  By  disposing  of  his  entire 
flock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  has 
three  months  free  for  preparing  for  a 
new  season.  This  turkey  grower 
dresses  his  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
birds  as  soon  as  they  mature,  which 
permits  him  to  fill  early  market  re¬ 
quirements,  (economize  on  feed  and 
stagger  his  marketing  program  and 
labor  load.  His  freezer  locker  holds 
450  carcasses,  and  as  high  as  1,000 
others  are  held  in  -other  storage  to 
permit  a  gradual  movement  to  market. 
Young  poults  are  started  in  small 
brooders,  then  moved  to  wire-bottomed 
porches,  and  later  go  to  range,  easing 
j  into  the  pasture  program  gradually  to 
|  avoid  trouble  from  possible  over- 
i  feeding  on  grass  and  legumes.  Gravity 
1  water  flows  and  other  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  help  make  chores  easy.  Because 
of  these  and  the  reputation  he  has 
built  up  for  efficient  management,  his 
place  is  visited  by  turkey  men  from 
many  other  States  and  Canada.  One 
of  the  factors  which  intrigues  most 
visitors  is  his  arrangement  for  doing 
the  job  in  nine  months. 


Clinton  County  dairymen,  whose  bull 
rssociation  work  in  proving  sires  has 
oeen  outstanding  in  the  State  for  many 
years,  are  now  reaping  added  bene¬ 
fits  and  at  the  same  time  sharing  them 
with  fellow  dairymen  in  many  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  through  artificial 
breeding.  Clinton  County  has  furnished 
a  total  of  10  bulls  for  this  work.  Two 
of  these,  both  Holsteins,  have  just 
gone  to  the  Clarion  headquarters  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing  Cooperative,  which  serves  county 
cooperatives  in  most  of  the  counties 
in  the  western  end  of  the  State.  Eight 
others,  two  Guernseys  and  six  Holsteins, 
have  gone  from  Clinton  County  herds 
into  artificial  breeding  service  at  the 
Lewisburg  headquarters  of  the  First 


Pennsylvania  Artificial  Breeding  Co¬ 
operative. 


William  Anderson,  Hummelstown, 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angus 
Breeders  Association,  announces  a  sale 
of  unfitted,  purebred  Angus  heifers  for 
early  June  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  n.  m.  e. 


Ewes  and  Lambs  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  334) 
may  experience  some  udder  congestion 
and  need  to  be  milked  out  once  or 
twice,  if  it  is  desired  to  relieve  them. 
However,  tests  have  shown  that  if  this 
accumulated  milk  is  not  removed,  it 
will  be  resorbed  within  a  few  days, 
and  cause  no  udder  injury. 

Ways  of  Handling 

After  the  lambs  have  been  weaned, 
they  can  be  either  sold  or  handled  in 
one  or  a  combination  of  several  ways. 
If  they  are  in  fair  to  good  flesh  and 
the  slaughter  market  is  favorable,  they 
can  often  be  sold  to  good  advantage 
for  butchering  purposes.  If  they  have 
been  grown  rather  than  fattened  while 
following  the  ewes  on  pasture,  they 
would  be  suitable  to  use  as  feeder 
lambs.  There  is  often  a  good  local  de¬ 
mand  for  native  feeder  lambs  that  are 
healthy  and  well  grown.  Frequently, 
farmers  who  do  not  raise  sheep  like  to 
buy  three  or  four  such  lambs  in  the 
Fall  and  fatten  them  for  home  butcher¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  plenty  of  home  grain  on 
hand,  or  if  its  price  is  favorable  to  use 
for  fattening  purposes,  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  breeder  to  feed  them 
for  later  sale  as  fat  lambs. 

No  matter  which  program  is  followed, 
it  is  good  sheep  husbandry  to  worm 
all  the  ewes  and  lambs  with  a  proper 
strength  phenothiazine  preparation  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  on  the  container, 
when  they  are  turned  on  Spring 
pasture,  and  also  let  them  have  access 
to  a  phenothiazine-salt  mixture  (one  to 
nine) ,  and  worm  them  again  in  the 
Fall. 

Feeder  lambs  weighing  approxi¬ 
mately  60  pounds  at  weaning  time  will 
need  about  three  months  of  full  feed¬ 
ing  to  take  on  enough  finish  to  grade 
as  good  to  choice  and  sell  well  on 
the  slaughter  market.  If  fed  corn 
silage  as  part  of  their  roughage,  the 
average  daily  feed  required  for  10  head 
of  such  lambs  would  be  about  12  to  13 
pounds  of  silage,  and  the  same  amount 
of  good  quality  hay,  10  to  11  pounds 
of  shelled  corn  or  whole  barley,  and 
a  little  less  than  one  pound  of  either 
linseed,  cottonseed  or  soybean  oil  meal. 
If  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  alone  is  used 
for  roughage,  they  would  need  from 
17  to  18  pounds  of  hay,  and  11  to  12 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  or  barley.  No 
high  protein  feed  is  needed  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  grain  when  only  legume 
hay  is  being  fed.  However,  average 
daily  gains  will  usually  be  slightly  less 
than  when  silage  is  used.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  it  will  require  about  330 
pounds  of  grain,  20  pounds  of  prote.in 
supplement,  and  375  pounds  each  of 
hay  and  silage  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain  made  by  the  lambs.  If  legume  hay 
alone  is  used  for  roughage,  it  will  take 
about  600  pounds,  but  total  grain  will 
be  about  the  same  as  grain  and  supple¬ 
ment  combined,  when  these  are  fed 
with  some  silage. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp .  $4.00 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  2.70 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds.../...  2.00 
Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Farm  horses  should  he  conditioned  early  for  Spring  work.  These  good  Belgians 
have  been  led  out  for  needed  exercise  by  Robert  E.  Hogan  (center),  owner, 
Albert  J.  Cummings  (right),  and  Edmund  F.  Cummings  (left),  of  Chateaugay, 

Franklin  County,  New  York. 
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Green  Feeds  am}  Grass 
Silage  for  Poultry 

The  protein  feed  shortage  is  a  great 
problem  for  poultrymen  today.  There 
are  many  suitable  pastures  that  will 
help  us  this  Spring  and  Summer  even 
with  grain  so  hard  to  get.  It  pays  to 
plan  in  advance  about  raising  the 
young  birds  and  feeding  the  layers  in 
order  to  get  good  results.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  move  your  layers  from  their 
laying  house,  if  you  do  not  have  it  so 
located  that  you  can  plant  adjacent 
pasture  for  them  to  run  on.  If  you 
move  the  layers  to  a  suitable  range 
spot,  then  you  will  need  a  cheap  open 
shed  and  curtained  nests  so  that  they 
will  have  a  good  place  to  lay.  In  this 
way  you  can  clean  out  and  put  your 
laying  house  to  other  use,  such  as 
storage  if  needed,  and  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  feed  a  cheaper  laying 
mash.  This  is  very  imporant  because 
the  elements  which  add  quality  to 
feed,  are  searce  and  high  in  price. 

The  layers  will  not  need  much  shel¬ 
ter  provided  it  is  dry,  from  May  1  until 
October  1,  and  by  that  time  the  hens 
will  have  slowed  up  in  production  or 
ceased  laying.  Low  roosts  with  drop¬ 
ping  pits  beneath,  where  hens  are 
screened  away  from  manure,  and  a 
cheap  roof  that  will  give  protection 
from  the  sun  and  hail,  are  about  the 
only  requirements  as  far  as  range 
shelter  is  concerned.  Of  course,  cur¬ 
tained  nest  units  near  the  range  shelter 
are  necessary. 

Ladino  clover  is  one  of  the  best 
poultry  pastures.  It  is  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  nearly  all  leaves.  It  should  be 
planted  on  fertile  soil;  plant  only  cer¬ 
tified  seed.  It  should  be  planted  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  not  to  over-pasture  the  first  year, 
because  that  is  the  time  when  the 
young  plants  are  becoming  established. 
It  will  make  an  early  and  rapid  Spring 
growth.  The  ground  will  soon  become 
so  matted  with  runners  that  it  is  like 
having  a  wire  netting  under  the  chick¬ 
ens  all  over  their  Summer  range.  The 
more  it  is  clipped,  the  better  it  does. 
If  there  are  not  enough  chickens  to 
keep  it  picked  close  after  it  has  be¬ 
come  well  established,  it  is  better  to 
mow  it  every  so  often,  about  10  days 
between  each  mowing,  and  thus  keep 
it  cut  back.  It  will  act  as  a  guard 
against  worm  and  disease  infestation, 
because  the  rains  wash  the  worm  eggs 
down  underneath  the  plant  runners 
and  the  chickens  cannot  eat  them  as 
easily.  The  protein  in  such  a  pasture 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  mash  a  great 
deal  and  help  solve  the  protein  and 
vitamin  problem. 

Bluegrass,  however,  will  supply  the 
earliest  Spring  greens.  Oats  and  rape 
planted  to  come  on  after  the  bluegrass 
will  help  out  too.  I  like  to  have  several 
rows  of  corn  planted  near  the  pasture, 
because  it  gives  the  chickens  shade 
during  the  hottest  July  and  August 
days,  and  provides  an  ideal  place  for 
them  to  scratch.  It  will  do  the  corn  a 
lot  of  good  too,  as  it  is  a  light  culti¬ 
vation  that  conserves  moisture  and 
keeps  down  weeds.  If  early  corn  is 
planted,  you  will  also  have  some  early 
grain  for  the  chickens.  A  few  years  ago, 
we  planted  a  shelter  belt  of  young  trees 
near  our  hen  house,  and  the  chickens 
kept  down  the  weeds  so  well  that  those 
trees  outgrew  those  we  planted  farther 
away,  where  the  chickens  did  not  get 
to  scratch  under  them.  It  works  the 
same  with  corn.  After  the  oats  become 
too  mature  and  hard  for  green  feed,  the 
bluegrass  also  becomes  dormant.  How¬ 
ever,  rape,  if  not  stocked  too  heavily, 
will  remain  good;  clipping  it  back  with 
a  mower  if  it  becomes  too  high,  pro¬ 
vided  the  flock  does  not  keep  it  down, 
will  provide  plenty  of  green  feed  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  after  clipping.  Raise  the 


Feed  Value  in  Garden  Crops 

Feed  prospects  being  what  they  are 
for  the  1946  chick  crop,  farmers  and 
back-lotters  who  have  gardens  and 
chickens  can  help  the  situation  by 
planting  gardens  that  will  furnish  some 
feed,  aside  from  baby  chick  greens. 
Our  1945  garden  produced  enough 
mangels  for  all  Summer  use  for  con¬ 
fined  birds,  old  and  young.  It  could 
have  produced  enough  more  to  have 
helped  out  on  the  feed  bill  all  through 
the  Winter,  had  it  been  better  planned. 

Mangel  beets  must  be  planted  early 
in  good  soil,  and  be  well  cultivated  to 
produce  big  tubers  for  Winter  feeding. 
If  planted  thickly  and  thinned  often, 
they  can  be  used  for  young  chicks  as 
green  feed,  when  not  much  more  than 
finger-length.  Soon  the  chicks  will  be 
tasting  the  tender  beets  as  well  as  the 
foliage,  and  so  train  themselves  to  be 
root  crop  consumers  when  they  become 
layers.  Over  a  long  period  of  years  the 
writer’s  garden  has  produced  beets  for 
poultry,  but  1945  saw  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  in  feeding  the  thinnings  to  very 
young  chicks.  It  was  so  satisfactory  that 
from  now  on  it  will  be  part  of  our 
garden-poultry  plan. 

Sunflowers  have  also  helped  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  keeping  the  birds  in  good 
condition  in  late  Summer.  As  soon  as 
the  heads  are  mature  enough  for  the 
chickens  to  pick  out  the  seeds,  they 
should  be  cut  and  thrown  where  the 
birds  can  work  on  them.  If  left  out  too 
i  long,  wild  birds  will  harvest  them. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes,  even  if  they 


cutter  bar  just  high  enough  to  spare 
the  hearts  of  all  stalks,  and  the  new 
leaves  will  grow  rapidly.  It  is  good 
until  late  in  the  Fall,  when  most 
pasture  crops  are  gone.  If  you  have  a 
patch  of  wild  lettuce,  turn  the  chickens 
on  it,  or  else  cut  it  and  chop  it  for 
them.  It  makes  very  good  green  feed. 

Winter  barley  sowed  in  the  Spring 
also  makes  a  reliable  chicken  pasture. 
It  continues  growth  without  heading 
during  the  Summer  as  long  as  moisture 
is  available.  Fall-seeded  winter  barley 
also  makes  good  hen  pasture  for  use 
in  the  early  Spring,  but  will  develop 
normally  and  become  unpalatable  by 
May.  But  both  a  Fall  and  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  will  give  continuous  grazing,  ex¬ 
cept  when  midsummer  drouth  occurs. 
If  there  is  enough  moisture.  Fall  seed- 
ings  may  be  made  by  August. 

No  crop  pays  a  poultryman  better 
than  alfalfa  seeded  as  range  for  the 
layers  or  pullets.  When  pasturing  it 
in  this  way,  it  is  best  to  let  it  get 
started  good,  so  as  not  to  kill  it  out 
in  spots.  Chickens  have  a  tendency  to 
eat  as  they  go,  cleaning  the  grass  down 
so  that  it  dies  out.  If  they  do  not  get 
the  real  tender  grass  when  it  first  comes 
up,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  hurt  any 
pasture.  However,  when  alfalfa  first 
starts  in  the  Spring,  it  may  be  cut  with 
a  lawnmower,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
tender  and  palatable.  This  makes  it  fine 
feed  and  chickens  will  get  a  great  deal 
of  good  from  it  in  this  way  without 
damaging  it  by  picking  it  too  close. 
Later  it  can  be  cut  with  a  scythe  and 
run  through  a  feed  chopper,  if  the 
hens  do  not  need  all  of  it  for  pasture. 
This,  of  course,  makes  more  work,  but 
it  will  increase  the  egg  yield  consider¬ 
ably. 

We  have  found  that  well-preserved 
grass  silage  is  very  good  feed  for 
poultry,  especially  in  this  feed  shortage 
period  when  vitamins  and  minerals-  are 
unobtainable,  or  are  in  a  reduced 
supply.  Grass  silage  gives  layers  better 
results  in  health  and  production.  They 
will  like  the  molasses  that  is  mixed 
in  it.  You  can  store  it  in  barrels  for 
the  layers.  Bluegrass  is  excellent  to  put 
up,  and  should  be  cut  when  very  young. 
Alfalfa  is  suitable  too.  If  cut  with  a 
field  mdHver,  it  will  need  to  be  chopped 
in  a  feed  chopper  too.  To  make  this 
grass  silage,  prepare  the  grass  as 
suggested  and  pack  tightly  until  the 
barrel  is  level  full.  Then  put  a  lid  on 
the  barrel  a  little  smaller  than  the  top 
of  the  barrel.  Weight  it  down  with  a 
250-pound  weight,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  it  has  settled,  add  enough  of  a 
one  to  eight  molasses-water  mixture 
to  fill  the  barrel.  The  grass  will  settle 
like  any  ensilage.  By  fixing  several 
barrels  in  this  way,  you  can  then  re¬ 
fill  some  of  them  by  taking  the  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  some  barrels  that  have 
settled  and  filling  the  others.  Be  sure 
that  the  barrels  are  finally  full,  and 
then  seal  them  tightly  with  an  air-tight 
lid.  You  can  seal  them  with  tar  paper, 
using  several  thicknesses  and  holding  it 
down  lightly  with  a  barrel  hoop.  Store 
the  barrels  in  a  cool  place,  preferably 
a  cellar  or  cave.  Two  pounds  of  this 
fed  to  100  hens  is  all  that  they  need. 
Of  course,  I  give  them  very  little  as 
a  starter  and  gradually  increase  the 
amount  so  as  not  to  throw  the  hens 
into  a  molt.  This  can  be  fed  on  the 
mash  or  in  separate  pans.  It  is  better 
placed  in  pans  as  it  is  very  moist.  It 
is  really  best  to  keep  it  dry  when  feed¬ 
ing  by  draining  the  moisture  from  it 
just  before  feeding.  Most  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  will  be  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  and  this  should  be  drained  and 
saved,  when  the  barrel  gets  about  half 
empty.  You  can  feed  this  liquid  to 
make  up  a  wet  mash  as  it  also  has 
plenty  of  vitamins  and  minerals  that 
will  help  the  chickens.  This  grass  en¬ 
silage  can  be  fed  to  confined  birds  and 
also  for  Winter  feeding.  mrs.  o.  c. 


do  not  fully  mature  for  storing,  are 
greedily  eaten  by  most  kinds  of  poultry. 
They  require  litle  room  if  planted  in 
the  sweet  corn  or  in  the  corn  field. 

By  making  better  use  of  these  garden 
crops,  costs  can  be  lowered  and  bird 
health  improved.  The  unconsumed  por¬ 
tions  of  all  these  feeds  should  be 
scattered  if  used  on  range,  or  gathered 
up  often  and  removed  from  buildings 
and  small  yards,  where  they  might 
pack  and  become  an  ideal  growing 
place  for  molds  and  bacteria.  l.  l. 


Temperature  for  Turkey 
Eggs 

I  am  interested  in  raising  turkeys 
and  would  like  to  know  if  the  eggs 
from  one-year-old  hen  turkeys  mated 
with  a  one-year-old  gobbler  from  an¬ 
other  breed  are  good  for  hatching.  At 
what  temperature  should  their  eggs  be 
kept  to  have  them  best  for  hatching; 
and  how  long  will  the  eggs  keep  to 
be  good  for  hatching?  .  a.  p. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Young  turkeys  of  the  age  you  men¬ 
tion  are  all  right  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  We  do  not  keep  over  any  of 
our  birds  the  second  year,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  doing  any  pedigree  breed¬ 
ing  work.  Turkey  eggs  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  between  50  and  65 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  possible,  set  the 
eggs  weekly.  They  can  be  kept  up  to 
10  days  or  two  weeks,  but  will  hatch 
better  if  set  once  a  week. 


20% GROWER 


Yes,  ifs  Amino  Acids  lhat  put  the  punch  in  poultry  feeds.  And  Grow*? 
ing  Mash  needs  these  "Mighty  Aminos"  most— for  the  growing 
season  is  the  crisis  of  your  poultry  year. 

Aminos  are  the  building  blocks  from  which  proteins  are  made. 
So  don't  be  confused  by  big  names— just  remember  this  simple 
formula:  More  High  Quality  Protein  -f  Great  Variety  =  Amino  Acids . 

Double  Diamond  20%  Grower  gives  you  what  science  requires: 
More  protein  (20%)  plus  the  great  variety  of  proteins-carefully 
balanced  and  mixed— which  the  pin-point  accuracy  of  Double 
Diamond's  "model  mill''  makes  possible.  Every  bag  of  Double 
Diamond  20%  Grower  is  the  same— you  get  a  full  amino  count  all 
the  time.  For  double-quick  action  on  the  range— and  in  the  broiler 
pen-ask  for  "Double  Diamond".  .  .  Double  Diamond  20%  Grower 
for  future  layers  . . .  Double  Diamond  Broiler  for  meat  birds. 

TOMORROW'S  BETTER  FEEDS  TODAY 


Complete  information  about  Double 
Diamond  feeds  is  broadcast  regularly  over 
these  radio  stations: 


WOR  New  York 
WTRY  Troy 
WSYJ?  Syracuse 


WBZA  Springfield 
WBZ  Boston 
WHDL  Olean 


DAILEY  MILLS,  INC.,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexlng  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  10O 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns. ..  .$10.00  $18.00  $3  00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Bock-Bed  Cross....  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del 
Order  Direct  or  write  for  Free  Circular'. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BIG 

RUGGED 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Heavy  producers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Non-Sexed  $10 
&  $11  per  100;  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  100;  Cockerels 
$3  per  100.  Barred  or  White  Bocks  $14;  Pullets 
$17;  Cockerels  $12  per  100.  4  Week  Old  Pullets. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
B0X  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Nin< 

Bloo 

reasi 

*  II 


WflLCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  B.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  FBHE  CAT. 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
iBox  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE.  PA.| 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Bed. 
Bed  and  Bed-Bock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS  —  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks 
and  White  Leghorns,  $13.00  per  I0O.  New  England 

N.  H.  Beds,  $15.00  per  100.  All  from  State  tube 

tested  breeders.  All  postpaid.  Hatching  weekly 
Order  Now.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY 
Telephone  140  -  Denton.  Maryland 

¥  ¥  !V1  ¥T  D  *  C  Quality  chicks  will  make  money 
“  *  Aj  for  you.  FBEE  CIBCULAB. 

Robert  C.  Kilmer,  312  Pleasant  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Geese  and  White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs.  Free  breeding 
guide.  ARK  FARMS,  NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 

Large  Type  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Very  Seasonable. 

REGINALD  PRYCE.  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtz- 
apple  Strain  White  Bocks,  Bishop's  Barred  Bocks; 
also  Buff  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Beds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  190%  blood- 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Free  Books — “Care  of  your  Poultry" 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 

GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Supreme  quality  from  our  own  flocks  of  3,500  Selected 
Breeders.  Low  Prepaid  Prices.  l2-$4.75:  25-$7.95; 
50-$l 3.75 ;  I00-$26.50;  500-$I28.00;  I000-$250.00. 

Weekly  shipments,  order  direct  giving  date  wanted; 
COD.  if  desired.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Hatching  eggs.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50, 
thirty  $8.00,  fifty  $12.50,  $24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Gienwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-$7.50.  50-$I4.00.  I00-$26.00.  "Ducks  for 

Profit  ’  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Hatches  weekly. 

25-S8.00;  50- $  1 5.50 ;  I00-$30.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 

DUCKLINGS,  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens,  Sexed  Hens, 
Drakes.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PA. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  CHICKS.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Lipory’s  Duck  Hatchery.  Rt.  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  BUNNEBS 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 


...  ........  W  >  ■  I  •  L.  !\  I  II  U  W  V  l\  o  1  ■  1 

WBITE  FOB  PBICES  FOB  DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS 

SWIFT  STREAM  FARMS,  Moriches,  Long  Island 


MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON.  NEW  YORK 
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The  above  heading,  in  beautiful  natural  colors, 
forms  the  front  cover  of  our  1946  catalog.  It 
covers  in  word  and  picture  the  remarkable  breed¬ 
ing  that  has  produced  these  truly  “distinctive" 
chicks.  By  all  means  you  should  send  for  a  copy 
of  this  catalog.  Because  “WOOLTOP  FARM" 
REDS  are  really  an  achievement  in  breeding — 
the  successful  combination  of  finest  meat  qualities 
of  our  Production  Bred  New  Hampshires  with 
the  EGG  BAYING  qualities  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
ALL  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM  EGGS 
PRODUCED  RIGHT  HERE 
Ours  is  strictly  a  private  flock— one  breed,  one 
farm,  one  supervision.  EVERY  Breeder  is 
alass.  -  U.  St  Pullorum  Clean.  Every  chick  and 
every  hatching  egg  we  sell,  represents 

The  Cream  of  18,000  Breeders 

Remember,  you  can  get  our  “distinctive"  Quality 
Reds  ONLY  from  WOOLTOP  Farm! 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  TOP  QUALITY  ROCK- 
HAMP  CROSS  CHICKS 

Write  today  for  the  full  story  in  our  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog.  It's  FREE. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

EAST  PEPPERELL  7,  MASS. 


YOU  NEED  BETTER  THAN  AVERAGE 
PRODUCTION  FOR  PROFITS  TODAY! 

and  Parmenter  Reds  give  you  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Don’t  try  to  feed  profitable  egg 
production  into  your  chicks — buy  those  that  have 
it  bred  in — Parmenter's  Proven  Egg  Producers. 
Order  Today. 


E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mau. 


LEMENTS 

HICKSS; 


ITC  BROS. 
I  I  9  FARMS 

"?iUuM-B>utd  tc  „ 
Stand  tAeOaUr" t 


FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 


Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolveaine  strain; 

35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEGHORNS 


HEN-BRED 

LONGEVITY 

LEGHORNS 

Chicks  for 


For  Heavy  and  Sus¬ 
tained  Production  of 
Big  White  Eggs.  Start 
now,  with  Longevity 
Hen  -  Bred  Leghorn 

_  _  „  permanent,  paying 

Production  Flock,  hardy,  prolific, 
and  enduring,  at  all  seasons,  in 
any  climate. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks 

Longevity  Leghorns — Mature  Hen  Breed¬ 
ers  2  to  5  years  old,  mated  to  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  225-289-egg  dams.  All  eggs 
set  must  be  chalk-white,  averaging  27 
oz.  to  the  dozen  or  better. 

Stern  Cross  Rock-Hamps — For  Prime  Top- 
Grade  Barred  Broilers,  and  Early,  Heavy 
Layers  of  Large  Brown  Eggs,  continuing 
through  the  season. 

Red  Rock  Sex-Linked — Bred  for  Phe¬ 
nomenal  Growth  and  Heavy  Production. 
Widely  Popular! 

New  Hampshires  —  Hen  Chick  Matings 
from  .5,000  Selected  Breeders,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  mature  birds.  Top- 
Notch  Quality  for  Broilers,  Roasters, 
and  Big  Brown  Eggs. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Call,  phone,  or  write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROS. 

PHONE  770 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  “How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


QUALITY  DAY 
OLD  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  100  100  100 

Blood  Tested  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg _ $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special _  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  16.00  8.00 

Order  today.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Prompt 
shipments  Mondays  and  Thursdays  of  each 
week.  Free  catalog  with  actual  photos  of 
our  stock  and  Hatchery.  Write  today. 

Me  ALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner 
BOX  II,  McALISTER VI LLE,  Pennsylvania 


teny,  Meeny.  Miny,  Moe? 

I'  No  guessing  with  Mapes  Healt 
i  Chicks  because  there  are  over 
years’  experience  in  developi 
'  Mapes  breeding  stock  for  profltat 
and  practical  production.  All  chic 
are  from  B.O.P.  sired,  U.S.  Pt 
lorum  Passed  breeders.  Your  choi 
of  New  Hamps,  Barred  Boel 
Leghorns,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses. 

,  Order  Your  Chicks  Now —  Write 

IMAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Middletown.  N. 


I  A  I  100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 
Special  Mating  White  Leghorns.., 
Utility  Mating  White  Leghorns.. 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Reds . 


Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
100  100  100 

.$11.00  $20.00  $2.00 
10.00  20.00  2.00 
13.00  14.00  12.00 


H.  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Clr.  Postpaid” 

Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  I. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns — Warning!  Shortage  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  mean  a  limited  supply  of  chicks.  Re¬ 
serve  your  order  now!  Large  type  birds  (see  page  15  in 
our  catalog)  capable  of  producing  profits  from  eggs  and 
meat.  Hanson,  Ghostley,  KAUDER,  Barron  Breeding, 
Besides  thousands  of  BOP.  &  ROP.  candidate  cockerels 
purchased  past  three  years.  Four  years  Eamesvvay  ser¬ 
vice,  98%to  100%  pullet  .guarantee,  triple  inspected 
chicks  per  catalog.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  Free  offers  and 
discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  36  page  catalog 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04K,  Holland,  Michigan 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 


“The  breed  with  the  Atomic 
laying  power”  of  large  white 
eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed  of  Poultry.  As  Hatch¬ 
ed  or  Sexed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Write— 

Shrawders  Ancona  Farm,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghom  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm.  Muscatine,  Iowa 


\  w a i^To^maIc^a^goo d  trade  ?  f 

Got  Anything  To  Buy,  Sell,  or  Swap  ? 

SEND  $1  FOR  8  MONTHS’  SUBSCRIPTION 

0  YANKEE  MAGAZINE  $ 

d  Box  RNY  1,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire 

^  “A  Good  Trade  On  Every  Page **  ^ 


How  to  Keep  A  Few 
Chickens 

Much  is  written  to  guide  and  instruct 
the  poultryman  raising  a  large  flock. 
These  articles  dwell  at  great  length  on 
brooders,  scientific  ventilation  for 
properly  constructed  houses,  effective 
lighting,  range  shelters  and  many  other 
gadgets  necessary  to  the  conducting  of 
a  large  business  with  the  idea  of  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  efficiency,  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  labor.  This  mass 
of  detail  and  equipment  need  not 
cause  hesitation  in  one  who  would  like 
to  raise  just  a  few  chickens,  say  25 
or  less,  for  his  own  table  use  and  the 
pleasure  he  could  get  from  such  a 
venture.  It  can  be  done. 

Order  good  chicks,  sexed  if  they  are 
all  to  be  kept  after  culling  for  laying; 
or  straight-run  if  just  a  few  hens  are 
to  be  kept  for  laying  and  the  young 
roosters  [for  meat.  If  equipment  is 
limited,  order  chicks  for  delivery  not 
before  May  15.  The  late  delivery  will 
mean  the  pullets  wil  start  to  lay  a  little 
later,  but  in  general  it  also  means 
greater  livability  of  all  the  chicks. 
Before  the  chicks  arrive,  have  ready 
a  large  carton  or  wooden  box  with 
high  sides.  We  have  kept  as  many  as 
26  chicks  in  a  box  two  feet  by  three 
feet  until  they  were  ready  to  go  out¬ 
doors.  Line  the  bottom  of  the  box  with 
a  number  of  layers  of  paper,  then  the 
top  one  can  easily  be  lifted  off  when 
the  box  is  cleaned  which  should  be 
daily.  Instead  of  litter,  we  like  sand 
and  fine  gravel  on  the  box  floor. 
Busy  chicks  are  healthy  chicks  out  of 
trouble.  A  glass  fruit  jar  fountain  will 
suffice  for  water.  Have  several  of  them 
so  that  they  can  be  kept  clean;  cleanli¬ 
ness  avoids  many  ills. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  chicks,  we 
place  such  a  box  in  the  kitchen  before 
a  west  window.  Warm  water  is  placed 
in  a  waterer;  and  from  the  pantry 
shelf  we  mix  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
rolled  oats  and  either  cracked  wheat 
or  whole  wheat  flour.  Small  quantities 
of  the  feed  are  placed  on  paper  until 
the  chicks  learn  to  eat;  then  it  is  put 
in  the  feeder.  They  are  fed  this  mixture 
for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
begin  adding  commercial  chick  starter 
to  the  mixture  until  the  chick  starter 
is  being  fed  exclusively.  Now  feed  milk 
daily;  rolled  oats  for  scratch  feed. 

At  night,  use  the  box  they  came  in 
for  a  brooder,  or  a  similar  box  with 
holes  on  all  sides.  Cut  a  small  door 
in  it,  turn  it  upside  down  and  let  them 
huddle  under  it  until  outgrown.  If  the 
nights  are  chilly,  throw  a  cloth  cover¬ 
ing  over  part  of  the  box,  but  always 
leave  plenty  of  ventilation.  Put  the 
box  of  chicks  outdoors  on  sunny  days. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  with 
seasonable  weather,  the  chicks  may  be 
put  outside  to  stay.  If  it  is  cold  and 
rainy,  wait  another  week.  We  use  a 
small  house  three  feet  by  four  feet, 
similar  to  those  used  for  a  mother 
hen  with  her  chicks,  only  it  has  a  slop¬ 
ing  flat  roof  instead  of  the  old  style 
peaked  roof.  It  is  roomier  and  easier  to 
clean.  Have  a  platform,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  house  itself,  instead  of 
a  nailed-on  floor,  on  which  to  stand 
the  house.  It  is  much  more  sanitary 
and  also  makes  for  easier  cleaning. 
The  entire  front  of  the  house  is  a  door 
made  from  screen  cloth  (half-inch  mesh 
wire  is  better  but  we  could  not  get 
it  at  the  time  ours  was  built)  on  a 
wide  wooden  frame,  and  drops  down 
on  hinges  to  act  as  a  runway.  At  night 
it  is  bolted  up.  Use  litter  on  the  flqor 
as  it  makes  for  more  warmth  at  night. 

When  the  chicks  are  between  six  and 
eight  weeks  old,  slowly  change  their 
feed  to  growing  mash.  Once  a  day, 
preferably  in  the  evening,  give  them 
scratch  grain.  Feed  that  on  th„e  ground 
and  give  them  no  more  than  they  will 
clean  up.  Start  early  to  feed  clean 
scraps  from  the  table;  also  greenstuff, 
if  not  on  range. 

How  long  the  chicks  remain  in  the 
small  house  depends  largely  on  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them.  We  have  kept 
them  in  such  quarters  right  up  to  the 
time  the  hens  were  ready  to  lay.  If 
the  chicks  were  straight-run  and  the 
males  killed  off  from  time  to  time  for 
broilers,  the  original  number  in  the 
small  house  can  be  larger.  When  the 
sexes  are  separated,  the  pullets  should 
go  right  into  their  laying  house  and 
the  roosters  can  remain  where  they 
are.  The  laying  house  for  a  few  hens, 
while  larger  and  supplied  with  a 
window,  full  sized  door  and  approxi¬ 
mately  four  square,  feet  of  floor  space 
per  hen,  need  be  no  more  pretentious 
thn  the  chick  house.  If  plans  include 
keeping  some  of  the  roosters  for  winter 
feasts,  we  would  suggest  having  all  of 
the  males,  except  one  which  might  be 
put  in  with  the  pullets,  caponized  at 
the  proper  time.  Roosters  may  fight 
ferociously  after  they  reach  maturity. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y.  w.  E.  b. 


Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 


Order  Well  in  Advance 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  LEEH0RNS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


A. HOWARD  FIN  OAR,  Owner. 


Box  R.  —  Phone  594  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


You  get  top  laying  performance  when  you 
buy  Babcock  Chicks  because,  you  get 
chicks  that  inherit  the  size,  vigor  and 
ability  of  our  many  high  ranking  contest 
birds  of  the  past  and  a  large  measure  of 
the  breeding  back  of  the  — 

1945  WORLD’S  RECORD  PEN 
This  pen,  which  set  a  new  record  of  4057 
eggs  for  4336.25  points,  was  made  up 
of  typical  Babcock  birds.  They  were  big 
and  rangy  with  lots  of  capacity  for  feed 
and  eggs — the  kind  of  birds  that  are  ideal 
for  flock  improvement  or  for  commercial 
laying  flocks. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SUMMER  DELIVERY 

As  this  is  written  we  can  still  accept 
orders  for  delivery  May  16th  until  Sept. 
12th.  To  -save  time  send  2c  per  chick 
deposit  with  order,  stating  delivery  date 
desired  and  whether  straight  run  pullets 
or  cockerels  are  wanted. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
It’s  different  from  the  usual  chick  cata¬ 
log — one  you’ll  find  very  interesting. 
Write  for  it  today — see  why  Babcock 
Leghorns  are  big  money-makers.  Write  — 


DADrnrV  POULTRY  FARM 
DHDWvVilX  Houle  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


C@B!  % 

The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chick9  from  a  breeder  whoee 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Bocks,  ’’Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


ROTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

LIVE,  LAY  AND  PAY 

Nine  Standard  breeds.  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Special  price  on  Leghorns  and  heavy  Cockerels.  All 
breeders  culled  and  blood-tested. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Raymond  S.  Rotz  and  Hatchery 

Box  3-N,  Fort  Loudon,  Pa.  Ph.  St.  Thomas  (37R23 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAU,  MASS. 

Day  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Repro¬ 
duced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex-Link 
Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500  breeders 
pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  delivery  dates. 
Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  Tel.  Wrentham  358 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Bock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70e  each. 
I  nderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P."  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


try  tic*.  fli*s,  fooch**,  fc*d  *nls,  <"»»<*«•- 

toot.  iHv*r  fish,  O nd  OlHof  pasts.  Jus!  dull  on 
infaslad  oraai  If  y our  doolor  cannot  supply  If®®, 
send  ana  dollar  lor  16  a*  powdnr gun  post  poid. 


CHEMICAL  SUPPLY  t0.NEwE,r 
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April  is  a  Busy  Month 

I  think  that  there  are  more  chicks 
started  in  April  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year.  No  doubt  the  mild 
weather  influences  such  activities.  It 
is  so  much  pleasanter  in  April,  and 
as  the  egg  market  does  not  firm  up 
until  July  or  August,  I  usually  get  my 
chicks  at  this  time  and  still  have  them 
laying  by  the  first  of  September. 

With  the  feed  situation  so  tight,  a 
good  range  is  a  “must”  this  year  as  it 
can  furnish  quite  a  bit  of  the  protein 
required  by  the  growing  chick.  Too 
many  farms  try  to  utilize  waste  land 
to  raise  their  chicks  on,  and  often  the 
poorest  land  is  used  as  poultry  range. 
It  takes  good  land  and  good  grass  to 
grow  good  chicks.  Chicks  will  not,  and 
do  not  like  to  stray  away  too  far  from 
their  brooder  or  colony  house.  It  is 
surprising  how  quick  the  grass  dis¬ 
appears  from  around  the  brooder,  once 
they  are  let  out  on  range.  I  use  about 
an  acre  of  good  alfalfa  or  clover  range 
to  500  chicks,  and  believe  me,  when 
the  pullets  are  ready  for  confinement, 
the  range  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Of 
course,  the  coops  are  moved  several 
times.  I  generally  move  them  early  in 
the  morning,  and  is  it  fun  to  watch 
them  eat  the  fresh  grass  when  they 
are  let  out!  They  not  only  enjoy  it, 
but  it  is  good  for  them. 

Very  little  cannibalism  is  encount¬ 
ered  in  flocks  that  have  free  range. 
Although  I  think  that  this  trait  is  in¬ 
herited  to  some  extent,  there  are  many 
ways  by  which  the  flock  can  be  made 
or  induced  to  behave.  Oats  in  the  ration 
helps,  but  alertness  on  the  owner’s  part 
is  the  main  factor  in  preventing  canni¬ 
balism.  A  person  likes  to  think  that 
there  are  mechanical  aids,  and  so 
there  are,  such  as  goggles  and  anti¬ 
pick  shields,  but  I  never  had  to  use 
them.  There  were  times  when  I  was  al¬ 
most  desperate,  but  generally  this  diffi¬ 
culty  was  overcome  by  some  simple 
method,  such  as  the  use  of  pick-paste 
and  removing  any  bird  that  showed 
blood.  Cannibalism  seems  to  run  in 
periods  or  cycles,  but  I  think  this  is 
especially  preventable  by  being  alert 
to  their  condition. 

It  takes  much  courage  to  cull  grow¬ 
ing  pullets,  as  one  always  wants  to 
mature  as  many  as  possible;  but  this 
is  very  necessary,  especially  in  a  year 
like  this,  when  you  don’t  know  whether 
you  will  get  your  next  batch  of  feed 
or  not.  We  are  having  quite  a  tough 
time  of  it  in  this  part  of  the  State.  I’ve 
paid  a  stiff  price  for  my  chicks  this 
year,  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be  very 
few  to  cull  out  at  the  end  of  the 
brooder  season. 

I  find  the  egg-eating  habit  quite  hard 
to  cure,  especially  with  the  old  hens. 
But  my  experience  tells  me  that  furn¬ 
ishing  them  with  plenty  of  the  right 
type  of  nests  and  supplying  enough 
egg  shell  material  will  reduce  this  to 
a  minimum.  Of  course,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  a  few  hens  that  lay  paper  shell 
eggs;  even  a  normal  hen  will  lay  thin 
shell  eggs  at  times.  To  eliminate  these 
unwanted  birds  is  sometimes  difficult, 
unless  a  trapnest  is  used.  I  am  sure 
that  this  fault  can  be  bred  out  in  time, 
and  good  breeders  are  ceaselessly  try¬ 
ing  to  do  this.  Of  all  the  chores  on 
the  egg  farm,  cleaning  yolked-up  eggs 
is  the  most  unpleasant. 

Another  thing  of  importance  lately 
is  lumber.  Several  years  ago,  I  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  the  so-called  farm  type 
saw-mills,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  did. 
My  primary  purpose  in  obtaining  the 
mill  was  for  egg  crate  material,  but  I 
can  see  now  that  it  will  be  a  gold 
mine,  from  the  looks  of  things  in  the 
building  supply  business.  I  think  this 
would  be  one  way  to  lick  the  present 
shortage  of  lumber.  Every  farmer  who 
owns  a  good  sized  wood  lot  should 
have  one.  I  realize  that  to  run  a 
saw-mill,  or  any  machine,  takes  some 
mechanical  ability,  but  most  farmers 
are  Jacks-of-all-trades.  The  first  time 
I  tried  it,  I  burned  the  saw  blade.  I 
thought  I  was  wise  enough  to  know 
how  to  run  it  without  reading  the 
instructions.  I  found  out  to  my  sorrow, 
and  the  cost  of  reconditioning  the  saw, 
that  it  pays  to  read  and  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  which  come  with  every  machine. 
Not  only  do  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out 
of  running  this  mill,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  goes  to  waste.  The  slabs 
make  good  stove  wood  and  the  saw¬ 
dust  makes  fine  litter  for  the  chickens, 
as  it  is  very  absorbent.  But  it  is  very 
hard  to  cut  down  trees  single  handed. 
Labor  will  demand  more  money  this 
year,  so  we  small  farmers  must  make 
use  of  every  possible  aid  to  prevent 
hiring  for  small  jobs.  s.  m.  k. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . $3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  3.20 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


You’ve  seen  chicks  break  down  with 
rickets  . . .  curled  toes  .  .  .  hock  dis¬ 
ease  ...  or  other  leg  troubles  when 
only  three  weeks  old  or  younger. 
That’s  a  sign  that  the  egg  that  gave 
them  life  was  deficient  in  one  or 
more  of  the  essential  vitamins  or 
minerals.  And,  just  a  ‘'good”  starter 
can’t  head  off  those  very  early  trou- 
j  bles.  The  few  ounces  a  chick  eats  the 
first  three  weeks  just  isn’t  enough 
to  make  up  for  twenty-one  starva¬ 
tion  days  spent  in  the  shell. 

That’s  why  your  chicks  need 
Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Chick  Starter. 
For  Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  is 
more  than  just  a  good  starter.  It’s  a 
corrective  feed  as  well. 

Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  is 
purposely  made  so.  rich  in  all  the 
known  essential  vitamins,  minerals 
and  other  needed  food  elements  that 
the  first  few  ounces  can  head  off 
many  leg  and  other  troubles  that 
begin  in  the  egg. 


No,  Pratts  won’t  stop  all  trou¬ 
bles  baby  chicks  suffer.  No  feed  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  that.  But,  years 
of  experience  ...  on  thousands  of 
farms  .  .  .  with  millions  of  chicks 
.  .  .  has  shown  that  Pratts  "Double 
Duty”  Starter:  — 

1.  Gives  good  chicks  the  best 
send  off  yet. 

2.  Gives  many  deficient  chicks 
another  chance  . . .  not  just  to 
live . . .  but  to  grow  into  strong, 
heavy  laying  chickens,  too ! 


Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  the  most  whole¬ 
some  baby  foods  for  infant  chicks. 
Quickly  digestible!  Powerfully 
nutritious ! 

This  spring,  feed  Pratts  "Double 
Duty”  Starter.  Next  fall,  when  you 
house  more  good  pullets  than  you 
expected,  you’ll  know  it  paid !  • 
Talk  to  your  Pratt  dealer  about 
Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  or 
send  coupon  for  Pratts  helpful  chick 
booklet,  "Their  Life  Is  in  Your 
Hands.” 


PRATTS 

DOUBLE-DUTY 
CHICK  STARTER 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

Please  send  your  helpful  free  chick 
booklet,  "Their  Life  Is  in  Your  Hands.’’ 


Dept.  BC- 1 1 6  J 

! 
I 


NAME . . . . . 

ADDRESS..., . 

TOWN . STATE. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Totted  Breedert.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  XJnsei.  Pitt.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Roek  &  Roek-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PR1CSE  at 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
SHIRK’S.  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prep. 

BOX  RN.  R.  2.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


'rjPAff 


Route 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Preferred  by  poultrymen 
want  money-making  qualitie! 
their  stock  Bred  for  Hardy  Vi 
Stamina  and  High  Egg  Product 
Send  for  folder  and  order  ea 
ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 
Genic,  New  Hampshire.  Tel.  321 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexcd  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  &  R  I.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  18.00  14.00 

Assorted  .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ewing’s  Chick  Bargains 

White  &  Black  Giants . $12.95 — I0O 

Light  Brahmas . $15.00 — 100 

N.  H.  Beds:  White  ft  Barred  Rocks . $11.95—100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid  &  Austra  Whites. .  $14.00 — 100 

Barnevelder  . $30.00 — 100 

Assorted  Breeds . $  9.95 — 100 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  McCLURE,  PA. 


PULLETS 

New  Hampshire  Beds.  Barred  Rocks,  Rock-Hamp. 
Crosses  16  weeks  old.  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8  weeks. 
Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds.  $1.60  each  Express 
Prepaid.  Booking  orders  now  for  April,  May  and 
June  delivery. 

C.  C.  LEE,  BOX  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


cm 


i 


f  -y OFWUTr-CASHOkCM 

nmxrmtDiR.  tioomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eiig.  White  Leghorns..  $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns. . .  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Roek-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds _  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BARRON  i 
LEGHORN  I 

CHICKSI 


From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  tills  strain  for  30 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  New  York 


INGLESIDE CHICKS 

d.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

NGLESIOE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatch**  Mon.  ft  Thur*.  100 
100%  live  d*l.  Po«tp*id.  Str. 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.$  9.50 
Red-Rock  Cr.  &  W.  R.  12.00 
N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe. )  17.00 
B.  Rks,  &  R.  I.  Beds  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Assorted  eur  choice..  7.50 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick. 
Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Term*'  Ci*h  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  detail*  of  our  flocks.  AH  Breeder*  Blood- 
tested.  T.  i.  Ehrenzellcr,  Box  R,  MeA1i»t*rvll!a  Pa. 


100 

10* 

Pit*. 

Ckls. 

119.00  $ 

3.00 

16.50 

12.00 

20.00 

14.00 

16.50 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

5.50 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
R,  O,  P.  LEGHORNS 
LARGE  TYPE  PEDIGREE  R.  0.  P.  CHICKS, 
EGGS,  AND  BREEDING  STOCK 

You  take  no  chances  when  Introducing  this  stock 
into  your  breeding  program.  We  have  tested  annu¬ 
ally  for  pullorum  since  1932  without  ever  finding 
a  reactor. 

Write  for  Circular 

KREHER’S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK 


- VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS - 

From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  breeders.  Write 

ALSON  VAN  WAGNER,  Box  R,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Long  distance  Homers. 
Next  3  months  $5.00  a  pair. 
Schon-o-we  Loft,  RD  3,  Bex  79,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


DUCK  Hatching  Eggs.  White  Runners  $2.00  Setting. 
MRS.  LYDIA  CARLSON.  CEDAR  GROVE,  MAINE 


LAYING  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  White  Cornish, 
Giants  (breeders).  Beauties.  G.  SIMMS,  Warwick,  N.Y. 
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Zeeland  Hatchery  Turkey  Poults 
are  guaranteed!  This  year  don’t 
buy  just  poults — buy  poults  that  are 
guaranteed  —  our  big, turkey  catalog 
gives  you  the  details  on  our  new 
livability  guarantee  which  takes  all 
the  gamble  out  of  poult  buying. 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasted  Bronze;  Dome’s 
and  Small  Type  White  Hollands;  Bourbon  Reds; 
Black  Spanish;  Zeeland  Bronze  X  Black  Hybrids 

Poults  are  available  for  prompt  shipment.  Write  today — tell  us  the 
number,  breed  and  the  shipping  date  you  want  if  possible — this  will 
help  us  answer  your  inquiry  and  give  you  better  service. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  get  early  discounts 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone;  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


r 


TURKEY 
POULTS 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

WHITE  HOLLAND 


IV7A 


Early  Developing,  Vigorous  Poults, 
All  Hatched  from  Our  Own  Flocks, 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved. 

Pullorum  Clean 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 


L I 


Clifton  H.  Timerman 
LA  FARGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


\L1  I 

■J 


Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
Domes  Whites  —  Narragansetts 

Poults  wfekly  from  bloodtested  stock.  High  livability 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  Circular. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 


BUCKS  CO. 


SELLERSVILLE.  PENNA. 


EASY  TO  RAISE 

MAMMOTH 

N.  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

Large  broilers,  7  to  8 
pound  hens.  10  pound 
cockerels.  U.S.-N.H.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean. 
Catalogue. 

Bittner’s  Springbrook 
Farm 

Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 


FARMf  CHICK/Lfi 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog, 
w— —  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  ,100  100 

White  Leghorns.  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $18.00  $1.75 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e  A  Mat's  15.00  25.00  3.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Anconas..  11.00 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Bocks..  13.00 
New  Hampsb’s  &  Kock-Ked  Cross  13.00 
Spec.  Beds  &  B.  Bocks,  Grade  A.  15.00 

H.  Assorted,  when  available .  9.00  ... ... 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  25th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


18.00  3.00 

18.00  10.00 
18.00  10.00 
25.00  15.00 

15.00  8.00 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty  nine  years  of  breeding  &  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FBEE  circular.  ,  „ 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 
BIG  B.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 
Grade  AA  White  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00 
Grade  A  White  Leghorns....  10.00 
White  or  Barred  Bocks......  14.00 

New  Hampshires .  15.00 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers..  11.00  — — 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick— Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


$22.00  $4-00 

20.00  2.00 
STRAIGHT 
BUN 
ONLY 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER  AND  THE  HOUSE- 
WIVES  DEMAND  A  SMALLER  TURKEY 

Full-breasted  —  Short-legged  —  Rugged  Vermont 
Bronze  Poults  from  our  own  U.-S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean  breeding  stock. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH 

No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 

10  per  cent  deposit  required  with  order. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 
Telephone 

Hubbardton  13-9  Arthur  H.  Schmidt,  Mgr. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  V. 

FOB  SALE:  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  &  WHITE 
HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS  and  hatching  eggs. 
Vermont  stock  100%  pullorum  clean. 

ROUND  HILL  FARM.  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN, 

- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS—— 

Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


POULTS 


DAY-OLD  & 

STARTED 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

5,000  Tube  -  Tested  Breeders, 
Cream  of  our  1945  crop  of 
20,000  birds.  NOT  A  RE¬ 
ACTOR  on  the  farm.  t 
Hatches  every  week. 

We  are  sold  out  of  Broad-  i 

Writ*  Breasted  Bronze  for  , 

rrnte  iur  the  season;  a  few 

Catalog  ^^^^White  Hollands 

and  available. 

Spring  Prices. 

Visitors  Invited. 

McDonald  farms 

A.  L.  Douglass,  Mgr. 

Box  57R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,N.Y. 


r  TURKEY  POULTSHRI 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 
ROAD  BREASTED  “BRONZE" 

I  in  New  Exclusive  Turkey  MachinesH 
Thousands  Weekly 

QUALITY  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  W.  Leg . $12.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

N.  Hamp.,  Reds .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

DUCKS-Started  Chicks 

FREE  CATALOG.  PHONE  116 

I  BECK’S  HATCHERIES! 
BH  Mt.  Airy,  Md.  | 


GREAT  LAKES  TURKEY  POULTS 

Special  Low  Prices  Now  in  Effect. 

Immediate  Delivery.  Genuine  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands.  Bred  from  Tube 
Tested  -and  carefully  bred  Michigan  Flocks. 
Hatched  and  shipped  with  the  greatest  care. 
Beal  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  literature 
and  prices  — 

GREAT  LAKES  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  A- 10,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Meadowbrook  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  —  White  Hollands  — 
Bourbon  Reds 

Poults  of  the  finest  breeding,  three  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  strains  —  100%  bloodtested  by  tube  method. 
Get  our  low  prices  and  catalog.  Mail  card  NOW. 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  22,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


■■■KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS"— 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Holland 
PENNSYLVANIA  FINEST 
Awarded  First  Place  in  1945  F.F.A.  Contest. 
Out  classed  all  other  entries  in  the  State.  Best 
in  livability,  rapid  growth,  weight  for  feed 
consumed  and  profits  per  bird.  There  really  is 
a  difference  in  Poults.  Get  KLINE'S  Poults 
for  most  profits.  Hatches  weekly  now.  Write  a 
card  for  full  details  and  new  low  Poult  prices. 

■S.  W.  KLINE,  Middleereek,  Pa." 


GUY’S  U.S.  APPROVED  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Now  supplying  some  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Michigan  and  nearby  states.  Hatched  from  real 
quality  -  supervised  tube  tested.  Michigan  flocks. 
Out  of  State  Orders  shipped  by  Air  Express. 
Poults  exclusively.  Send  for  free  turkey  catalog. 

GUY’S  ALL-TURKEY  HATCHERY 
Box  37,  1050  Parkhurst  Ave.  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


BEST  QUALITY  TURKEY  POULTS.  Day  Old. 

4  and  6  weeks  old.  Bronze  and  White  Hollands. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WASH  I N  GTON  V I LLE,  PA. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze] 


TURKEY 
POULTS 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 
It’s  free  I  WYNGARDEN  FARMS.  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  20, _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckebosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
Us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 

from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


- BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS  AND  POULTS - 

March.  April,  May  and  June 
7,500  Breeders.  Our  own  flock.  (Catalog) 
Grismore  Turkey  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 


BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale  each  week  during  the  season.  Ten  cents 
each  off  the  list  for  deposit  with  early  orders. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT.  PENNA. 


U.  S.  D.  A.  Small  White  Poults.  MEADOWBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Bed,  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders. 

ELSIE  HALLOCK,  WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  80c  each. 
Eggs  40e.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  WOODSTOCK,  N.  H, 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Hatching  Eggs.  $3.00  Dozen. 
Pullorum  Clean.  C.  LOOM  IS,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Selling  Market  Chickens 

How  many  ways  are  chickens  sold, 
and  how  do  these  figure  out?  What  are 
the  market  classes  of  chickens? 

Connecticut  e.  e.  h. 

Chickens  are  sold  in  several  ways: 
(1)  alive,  (2)  blood  and  feather 
dressed,  (3)  full  drawn,  (4)  skinned, 
(5)  split  in  half,  (6)  cut-up  and  (7) 
eviscerated.  Birds  are  sold  alive  to 
hucksters,  poultry  dealers,  dressing 
plants,  or  to  individuals  who  care  to 
kill  their  own.  Blood  and  feather 
dressed  means  bleeding  and  removing 
feathers  only.  Such  birds  are  sold  to 
retail  markets,  hotels,  restaurants  a^d 
other  eating  places,  where  they  have 
facilities  for  completing  the  needed 
operations  so  that  birds  can  be  fried, 
roasted,  fricasseed,  or  served  as 
chicken  a  la  king.  Very  few  con¬ 
sumers  know  how,  or  desire  to  cut  off 
the  legs,  draw  or  dismember  the  birds, 
so  this  must  be  done  for  them. 

Poultry  in  general  lose  about  10  per 
cent  of  their  weight  in  blood  and 
feathering.  So  if  you  are  to  perform 
this  job,  you  need  to  get  a  higher 
price  in  accordance  with  the  weight 
loss,  and  an  additional  amount  for  your 
labor.  Full  drawn  poultry  is  the  type 
desired  by  the  housewife,  and  all  birds 
must  reach  this  stage  in  the  process  of 
preparing  for  cooking.  Dressing  loss 
from  live  to  full  drawn  varies  from 
about  25  per  cent  for  roasters,  capons 
and  turkeys,  to  as  high  as  28  to  35 
per  cent  for  broilers  and  fowl.  Thus,  if 
you  sell  full  drawn  birds,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  higher  price. 

The  various  market  classes  of  chick¬ 
ens  include:  Fowl — Mature  female  birds 
any  age  or  weight.  Roasters — Young 
chickens,  approximately  five  to  nine 
months  old,  of  either  sex,  weighing  over 
three  and  one-half  pounds  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  soft  meated  to  be  cooked  tender 
by  roasting.  Broiler — Young  chickens, 
approximately  eight  to  12  weeks  old  of 
either  sex,  of  marketable  age,  but  not 
weighing  over  two  and  one-half  pounds 
and  sufficiently  soft  meated  to  be 
cooked  tender  by  broiling.  Fryer — 
Young  chickens,  approximately  14  to 
20  weeks  old,  of  either  sex,  weighing 
over  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one- 
half  pounds  and  sufficiently  soft  meated 
to  be  cooked  tender  by  frying.  Stags — 
Male  birds,  of  any  weight  or  age,  with 
flesh  slightly  darkened  and  toughened 
and  with  comb  and  spur  development 
showing  the  bird  to  be  in  a  state  of 
maturity  between  roasting  chickens 
and  cocks.  Cocks — Mature  male  birds 
of  any  weight  with  darkened  and 
toughened  flesh.  Capons — Unsexed  male 
birds  weighing  over  four  pounds,  usu¬ 
ally  seven  to  10  months  old  and  with 
soft  and  tender  flesh. 


Poultry  Farmer’s  Problem 

I  doubt  if  you  will  publish  this,  but 
I  wish  you  would  because  every  word 
is  true.  Uncle  Sam  says  to  cut  down  on 
your  poultry.  Ask  him  to  tell  us  how. 
Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  dig  a  hole, 
kill  the  birds  and  bury  them?  Or  should 
we  put  up  a  sign  saying  we  will  kill 
and  dress  them  free  if  the  public  will 
take  them? 

Last  year  we  paid  $19  a  hundred  for 
them  and  fed  them  $4.00  a  hundred 
feed.  Now  when  you  take  them  to 
market,  they  won’t  buy  them,  as  the 
Leghorn  hens  are  too  small.  You  even 
have  to  coax  them  to  take  Rock 
pullets,  and  at  a  price  less  then  nothing, 
20  cents  a  pound. 

How  are  you  supposed  to  cut  them 
down?  I  would  gladly  cut  mine  all  down 
if  I  could.  I  killed  25  and  canned  them, 
and  I  have  eaten  chicken  until  my 
family  are  sick  of  them.  Now  tell  me 
what  to  do  next?  You  can  tell  Uncle 
Sam  that  when  I  get  rid  of  these  birds, 
I  am  through.  It  is  much  better  to 
go  on  relief  if  you  can’t  get  work, 
than  to  be  a  farmer  under  present 
conditions.  I  hope  some  one  can  give 
me  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
method  to  get  rid  of  my  remaining 
hens.  They  are  all  nine  months  old, 
pullets  laying  over  50  per  cent.  It 
cost  me,  besides  what  I  get  for  the 
eggs,  about  $5.00  extra  a  week  to  feed 
them.  mrs.  R.  o. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Brooder  Costs 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  run  a  500- 
chick  electric  brooder,  to  brood  them 
to  six  weeks?  e.  t.  c. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

The  cost  to  operate  an  electric 
brooder  depends  on  how  well  made 
and  insulated  the  house  is  in  which  it 
is  installed;  the  number  of  chicks 
brooded  per  unit;  and  chiefly  the 
season  of  year  as  well  as  the  possible 
use  of  auxiliary  heat.  However,  we 
have  brooded  thousands  of  chicks  in 
unheated  and  uninsulated  brooder 
houses.  It  usually  requires  from  1.5 
to  2.5  kilowatts  per  chick  to  brood  them 
to  six  weeks,  if  the  brooder  carries  its 
normal  complement  of  chickens.  If  you 
actually  brood  500  chicks,  taking  2.5 
kilowatts  per  chick,  you  will  use  about 
1,250  kilowatts.  At  three  cents  per 
kilowatt,  this  would  be  about  $37.50,  or 
seven  cents  per  chick.  If  your  electric 
rate  is  high,  it  would,  of  course,  cost 
more  per  chick. 


REDUCE  MORTALITY 
from  C0CCIDI0SIS! 

Don’t  let  Cecal  Coccidiosis  get  a  start  in 
your  flock.  Put  them  on  the  Protosep  Pro¬ 
gram  and  help  control  this  dread  scourge  of 
the  poultry  industry. 

Proved  in  field  tests  on  more  than  3,000,000 
birds  last  season,  Protosep-B  demonstrated 
the  full  effectiveness  of  this  amazing  new 
product  in  preventing  serious  outbreaks  of 
Coccidiosis  and  stopping  losses. 

Protosep-B  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  use, 
and  inexpensive.  Mix  it  in  the  mash  (3  lbs. 
Protosep-B  in  100  lbs.  mash).  As  a  preven¬ 
tive,  feed  daily  from  2nd  week  until  birds 
are  10  weeks  old.  Protosep-B  not  only  helps 
prevent  serious  outbreaks  of  Coccidiosis  but 
contains  vitamins  A,  D,  and  all  the  B-Com- 
plex  factors  from  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Liver 
Meal,  to  give  birds  extra  resistance,  vitality 
and  growth. 

Order  Protosep-B  today  for  home  mixing,  or 
ask  your  dealer  for  his  ready-mixed  Proto¬ 
sep-B  Mash.  Write  today  for  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  literature.  Address  Dept.  N*4. 

WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Myerstown  •  Penna. 


PROTOSEP  -  B 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL:  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


Red  Bird  Chicken  Picker 

It’s  new!  It’s  sensational! 
Picks  8000  feathers  in  15  seconds! 

Price  $149.50 

For  Free  Literature  Write 

RED  BIRD  CO.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  6S,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


FREE 


LITERATURE 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

A  E  R  O  I  L  KTeoroRCH 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all, 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

600,000  USERS 

_  Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 
Tank,  Burner  and  Hose  $22  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$27.25.  Spray  attachment  $3.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


KAYTEE  PICE 

mn 

EDS 

10  typo*  choiM,  doon  nixlvm  ond 
Iodized  Plgoon  Hooltk  Grit  •  Dm  botf 
♦Hot  ccm  bo  prodvcod.  la  writing  J 
for  fro#  tompJo*  ttolo  wKotKor  for  1 
•qwobs,  fancy,  or  rodng  plgoon*. 

Mj 

KNAUF&TESCH  CO. 


G  Street! 


CHILTON.  WISCONSIN 


-CHICKEN.  AND  TURKEY  CO0PS- 

NEW — SPINDLE— STURDY — LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

CarloU  or  Less 

CHUCKROW’S 

BOX  115,.  TROV:  NEW  YORK 
Writ,  tor  DeMriotive  Circular  and  Price  List 


Peerless  Poultry  Pluckers 

and  HERRICK  SEMI -SCALD ERS.  For  free  Litera¬ 
ture  Write  or  Phone.  Telephone  Hampton  850 
Lafayette  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM 

Whitman,  Mass. 

Breeders  of  White  Holland  turkeys.  Rosinarshi  strain, 
offers  poults  for  sale,  bred  from  outstanding  stock, 
1,000  breeders  Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean. 

TELEPHONE  WHITMAN  676 

Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


lh€  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


343 


•  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  come  from 
breeders  that  have  been  blood-tested 
for  B.W.D.  (pullorum)  by  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  Bred  to  lay 
— and  lay  heavily — these  healthy 
chicks  bring  you  early  profits. 

Modern  scientific  methods  on  240- 
acre  breeding  farm  assure  uniform 
results.  120,000  breeders.  Reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealings  for  38  years. 

T  ake  advantage  of  special  advance 
order  discount  by  order¬ 
ing  chicks  early.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  or  call  for  price 
list  and  free  Poultry 
Raisers’  Guide. 

v 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dun- 
more.  (Dept.  19.'). 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


SCHWECIERS  Worlds  Record 

Wmninij  Chicks 


20  WORLD’S  RECORDS 


the 


VA/LABLE 

Year  Around 


FOR  SCHWEGLERS  “THOR-O-BREDS”  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS.  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World's  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  V  ET  E  RANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  foe  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG— 

Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  "Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


SCHWEGLERS 

HATCHERY 


IIVERSIDE  CHICKS 


FOR  BEST  PROFITS 

Choose  the  strain  that  has  proven  so  popular  and 
so  profitable  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen.  River¬ 
side  Chicks  .are  great  for  Eggs  or  Meat.  21 
years  breeding  has  produced  this  strain  that 
leads  in  7  PROFIT  FACTORS. 

Order  Early  —  demand  limits  supply  available. 
All  chicks  from  our  14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
l’ullorum  clean  and  Approved  Breeders  on  our 
own  four  fanns  Chicks  Sexcd  or  Straight-Run. 
New  Riverside  catalog  tells  all  about  them. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Write  today. 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


1 


osemont 


CN.J.-U.S.  APPROVED  Pullorum  Tested  Flocks 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  also  Barred 
&  Sex-Link  Crosses.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds — Leghorns. i 
J  Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets 

Write  for  Polder  and  Prices. 

K  Rosemont  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 

g  Box  41-R,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 

RUGGED  CHICKS  FOR  34  YEARS 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  Old  Hen 

Especially  for  Pro-  •JkSr  Matings 

duction  Profits.  .Pedigreed  anc 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

BELA  WARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  egg  production.  Pullorum  Clean 

M.  FEARNLEY.  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


Throwing  Hens  Into  Molt 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  throw 
my  hens  into  an  early  molt,  as  I  want 
to  save  some  feed.  How  long  will  they 
be  out  of  production?  Do  high  pro¬ 
ducers  molt  faster  or  slower  than  aver¬ 
age  production?  G.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

Throwing  your  hens  into  an  early 
molt  should  be  easy.  Just  take  away 
their  laying  mash,  and  feed  lightly  on 
grain  a  few  days.  Feed  enough  so  the 
birds  won’t  start  picking  each  other. 
Many  times,  just  moving  the  birds, 
cutting  off  lights  if  you  have  been 
using  them,  or  cutting  down  the  water 
allotment  for  24  to  48  hours  should 
throw  the  birds  out  of  production.  How¬ 
ever,  most  people  feel  that  when  hens 
are  laying,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  them 
keep  at  it. 

If  a  hen  goes  through  a  complete 
molt,  she  will  take  a  rest  from  laying 
of  from  90  to  110  days.  She  may,  how¬ 
ever,  only  go  through  a  partial  molt 
which  may  take  only  six  to  eight  weeks 
or  more.  Good  layers  will  produce  180 
eggs  or  over  before  molting;  also,  many 
of  these  extra  good  birds  that  may  lay 
even  200  eggs  or  more  are  usually  rapid 
molters  and  molt  more  rapidly  than  the 
average.  Some  birds  may  lay  12  to  13 
months  without  a  vacation,  and  the 
high  producing  birds  may  lay  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  25  eggs  per  month.  These 
statements  are  given  to  represent  the 
average,  not  the  exception. 


Keep  Breeds  Separate 

I  have  some  red  chickens  and  some 
White  Leghorns  all  in  the  same  pen. 
The  white  chickens  in  some  way  have 
their  combs  all  sore  and  bleeding,  and 
some  of  them  have  died.  None  of  the 
red  chickens  have  sore  combs.  What  is 
this,  and  what  should  I  do?  J.  c.  K. 

Pennsylvania 

You  will  no  doubt  find  that  the 
Leghorn  pullets  are  getting  their 
combs  injured  from  being  picked,  and 
are  thus  bleeding  to  death.  If  you 
have  more  Reds  than  Whites  in  the 
pen,  the  smaller  group  is  sure  to  get 
picked  on.  Your  solution  would  be  to 
separate  these  two  groups  into  differ¬ 
ent  pens.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then 
the  only  other  solution  would  be  to 
put  anti-picking  devices  on  all  birds. 
However,  to  do  this  would  result  in  a 
reduction  in  feed  intake  for  some  time 
and  thus  cut  down  your  production  for 
at  least  five  or  six  weeks.  You  could 
also  cure  this  picking  by  tipping  the 
upper  mandible;  that  is,  cutting  into 
one  side  of  the  upper  beak  with  a  knife 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  back 
from  the  tip,  then  tearing  the  end  off, 
much  as  you  would  the  end  of  your 
fingernail.  Do  not  do  the  lower  beak, 
only  the  upper.  This  should  be  done 
to  all  birds  to  break  up  the  picking  or 
cannibalistic  habit,  unless  you  prefer 
to  use  the  anti-picking  device. 


Incubator  Chicks  Under 
Hen 

Are  incubator  hatched  chicks  just 
as  strong  and  vigorous  as  those  from 
under  a  hen?  Can  I  put  incubator 
hatched  chicks  under  a  broody  hen  for 
raising  them?  If  not,  how  could  I 
handle  a  few?  ~  mrs.  c.  s. 

Maine 

Incubator  hatched  chicks  are  just  as 
strong  and  vigorous  as  hen  hatched 
chicks.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  poul¬ 
try  business  would  not  have  developed 
as  it  has  today.  However,  you  are  very 
liable  to  have  severe  losses  with  chicks 
that  are  purchased  and  then  put  under 
a  hen  for  brooding.  Sometimes  even 
when  a  hen  hatches  her  own,  she  will 
kill  some  of  them;  and  I  have  had  them 
kill  all  the  extra  chicks  given  to  them 
after  hatching.  You  had  better  rig  up 
an  electric  light  bulb  in  a  tin  can  as 
a  source  of  heat;  or  you  might  even 
use  a  hot  water  jug  as  a  source  of 
heat  during  the  day,  if  you  can  fix  a 
place  in  your  kitchen  where  it  is  warm 
for  nights. 


Hatching  Goose  Eggs 

Is  it  easy  to  hatch  and  raise  geese? 
How  can  goose  egg  hatchability  be  in¬ 
creased  to  its  best  by  feeding?  Which 
is  best  for  hatching  goose  eggs,  artificial 
or  hens?  j.  s.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

Hatching  and  rearing  geese  is  not  an 
easy  job.  Although  geese  are  grazers, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  a  good 
breeder  mash  to  get  good  hatchability. 
This  would  involve  some  expense  dur¬ 
ing  the  hatching  season.  Unless  one  is 
experienced,  hatching  artifieally  is  not 
too  satisfactory;  so  use  of  domestic  hens 
would  be  advantageous,  keeping  the 
geese  laying  over  a  longer  period  to 
secure  more  eggs  for  hatching.  If  these 
eggs  are  placed  large  end  up  while 
holding,  it  would  be  better:  also  if 
placed  in  a  carton,  they  could  be  easily 
takes  about  30  days  for  goose  eggs  to 
turned  daily  by  tipping  the  carton.  It 
hatch. 
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OUT  WITH  OLD  BIRDS  -  Now 

is  the  time  to  market  last 
year’s  flock.  Chicks  will  eat 
less  feed  this  spring  and  lay 
more  eggs  next  season.  If  you 
must  keep  breeders,  cull  them  closely; 
keep  only  superior  layers.  You  can  save 
feed  too,  by  marketing  cockerels  at  an 
early  age. 


v,.  USE  GRASS  FOR  FOOD  -  A 

good  grass  range  can  supply 
10%  to  15%  of  the  growing 
ration.  Grass  contains  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins,  and  other 
nutrients  valuable  in  poultry  feeding. 
Plan  to  have  your  birds  on  range  at  6 
weeks  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 


RANGE  CARE  -  To  maintain 
a  constant  supply  of  tender 
young  grass,  the  range  must 
be  mowed  frequently.  Re¬ 
member,  birds  will  not  eat 
grass  when  it  gets  long  and  tough.  Reseed 
now  with  grasses  that  make  quick  growth. 


RESTRICTIVE  FEEDING  -  Gets 
the  most  from  the  range. 
With  ALL-MASH  Growing 
V’  Feed,  fill  the  hoppers  at 

4  P.  M.  daily.  Supply  enough 
to  last  the  birds  until  10  or  11  A.  M.  the 
next  day.  Then  the  birds  eat  grass  until 
the  4  P.  M.  feeding. 

Park  &  Pollard  ALL-MASH  Growing 
Feed  is  a  balanced,  complete  ration  to 
help  you  raise  superior  pullets. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


CNAMBCRUN 

BARRED 
ROARS 

Order  Your  Chamberlin  Barred 

Rocks  today.  Their  quality  is 
tops.  They’ve  had  to  excel  to 
please  our  hundreds  of  customers. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth.  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 
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HATCHING  EGGS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
Cor  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Bocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


CHICKS  THATSATISFY 

Reds,  Rocks,  Barred  Cross,  Sex  link,  pullets,  cockerels. 

NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 


PARKS 


BARRED 


ROCKS 

WORLDS 
OLDEST 
STRAIN 


41  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
best  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA- 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 


BRING  BETTER 


Chicks  improved  with  high 
production  R.O.P.  bloodlines 
make  layers  that  give  you 
high  flock  averages.  Heavy 
layers  cut  your  feed  cost  per 
dozen  eggs — give  you  more 
eggs  with  less  feed.  Every 
Pennsylvania  Farms  breed¬ 
ing  bird  individually  select¬ 
ed,  legbanded,  and  blood- 
tested  by  Pennsylvania  Dept, 
of  Agriculture. 


CUSTOMER  SURVEY  PROVES  BREEDING  VALUE 


This  year  we  made  a  survey  of  a  number  of  our  regular 
picked  at  random,  to  see  how  our  breeding  program 
actually  worked  out  in  the  average  laying  house.  All 
the  details  are  given  in  our  new 
catalog,  beginning  on  page  8.  Be 
sure  to  see  it.  You'll  find 
.  it  interesting. 


GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  SIRES 

In  the  last  three  years  we  spent  $25,045.40  for  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  R.O.P.  dams  and  hatching  eggs  from 
R.O.P.  matings.  Here  are  the  dams’  records  behind 
this  year’s  breeding  sires  for  our  "Master-Mated’’ 
matings: 


Largest 

State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Eggs  Laid 

Average 

Average 

In  Year 

Egg.Weight  Body  Weight 

(oz.  per  doz.) 

(lbs.) 

White  Leghorns  .. 

.  .200  to  346 

25.57 

4.65 

New  Hampshires  . 

.  .200  to  302 

26.03 

6.40 

White  Rocks  .... 

.  .201  to  313 

26.31 

6.44 

Barred  Rocks  .... 

. .  200  to  303 

25.29 

6.52 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

..200  to  294 

26.09 

6.19 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  And  Cockerels  .  . . 
Three  Superior  Crossbreds  u*kedP'eRggC  cross®61' 

ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  broiler  cross). 

M INORCA- LEGHORNS  (white  egg  cross). 


pUgg  CATALOG  Drop  us  a  card  today  ,or  your 


copy.  Contains  facts  on  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more  eggs  and  meat  from  every 
bag  of  feed  — and  cuts  your  costs. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


I 

I  Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
I  production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
I  lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |T  DA  Y  C 
I  Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  M  1  ‘ 

I  Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder  y#lAl.5h,i**  „f,rv.m  tl 
I  list  and  Folder.  *  -  -  pay*  t0 


raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns . . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Spec.  TJ.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  11.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds _  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  14.00  17.00  12.00 

White  Rocks .  14.00  16.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pallets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.H.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  COD.  BWD.  Tested  Stock  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns$l  1 .00  $20.00  $2.00 

TJ.S.R.O.P.S’d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rox-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds _  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Cat.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  I  personally  do  all  sexing. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


6L6CTRICALLV  HATCHCD 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 


Ckls. 


Catalog.  100%  live  delivery.  Non-Sex  Plt9. 

We  Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Sp.  Mating  Hanson  W.  Leg. . . . 

Large  Engl.  Wh.  Leg . 

Bar.  &  Wh.  &  B.  I.  Reds .  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special....  14.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

H.  Mixed  no  Sex  Guar.  $9.-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing  Guaranteed.  95%  Accuracy. 


100 

100 

100 

$12.00 

$22.00 

$2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

2.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

14.00 

20.00 

10.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH'S 


CHIX 


100%  Live  Arrival  100 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Unsexed 

•Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg . $11.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  .  13.00 
W.  Wy.,  N.H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cr.  13.00 
Heavy  Assorted .  12.00 


100 

Pits. 

$20.00 

17.00 

17.00 

16.00 


ioo 

Ckls. 

$4.00 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 

guar. 


From  healthy  free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pits.  95% 

Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  Free  Circular. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs  Pa. 


Buy- -WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


W 

I* 


You  can  order  your  chicks  with  complete  confidence  Prices  per  IOO 
from  this  ad  or  send  for  24-page  GUIDE  to  YEAR  "A"  "AA"  "AAA" 
'ROUND  PROFITS  with  1946  CALENDAR.  De-  Mating  Mating  Mating 

scribes  and  illustrates  s.  c.  white  Leghorns . S1 1.00  SI  2.00  $13.00 

our  various  matings  of  Leghorn  Pullets.  .......  ...  20.00  22.00  24.00 

10  popular  breeds  and  Leghorn  Cockerels  . 2  OQ  3  5Q  4  Q0 

tells  how  selective  White  or  Barred  Bocks,  B.l.  Beds.  11*  en  10  Cfl  ll’en 

mating  and  rigid  cull-  Bu"  °rps’  aod  1,5  *5°  ,***5° 

ing  have  built  up  their  white  or  BUck  Minorc„.  . .  1 1 1  |  J2.50  13.50 

producing  ability.  Tells  j9my  whlle  cants . . .  13.00  14.00  15.00 

how  to  handle  your  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed . 10.00  11.00  12.00 

flock  to  make  real  Light  Breeds  Mixed . !\  .  .  .  9.00  10.00  11.00 

money.  Assorted  Mixed .  .......  8.00  9.00  10.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks 
All  breeders  blood  tested  and  under  APA  Supervision.  Only  $1.00  books  order. 
Balance  C.O.D.  For  less  than  IOO  add  SOc  to  price.  DON’T  WAIT — ORDER  NOW! 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY.  Dept.  5,  GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 

Will pay  you  JQOfrl!  * 


for  a  chance  to  prove  they  can 
make  MORE  MONEY  for  YOU! 


★  Over  a  million  dollars  Invested  to  produce 
finer  chicks  for  you  can't  be  shown  In  this 
small  ad.  That’s  why  we  want  you  to  have 
COLONIAL’S  CATALOG.  Then  you  can  see 
why.  for  16  consecutive  years.  In  order  to  make 
highest  possible  profits,  more  people  have  raised 
Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other  kind. 

Jost  Mail  Penny  Post  Card  with  yonr  name  and  address 

and  to  repay  you  100  for  1.  Colonial  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  our  New  Book — priced  51 — entitled 
“More  Money  From  Chickens.”  You  also  receive 
COLONIAL’S  FREE  FOUR-COLOR  CHICK 
CATALOG — containing  112  pictures,  chock-full  of 
practical  hints  to  every  poultry  ral3er.  Sent  with 
COLONIAL'S  CUT-PRICE  CHICK  OFFER  on 
all  popular  purebreeds  and  crossbreeds.  U.  S. 
Approved.  Puliorum  Tested.  SEXED.  If  desired. 
Get  all  thlsl  BOTH  BOOKS  FREE!  Write  Today  for 
Yours — Penny  Card  Will  Dol 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 

Marlon,  Ohio 


FREE i 


f  THIS  BIG 


DOUBLE-BARREL  BONUS 


FIRST:  Colonial’s  100-for-l  Poultry  Profit 
book.  Tells  how  to  put  most  flesh  on  your 
birds,  yet  save  20%  to  30%  feed  cost  other¬ 
wise  wasted.  Sweeps  away  old  superstitions 
and  ideas  on  how  to  tell  best  layers  —  shows 
real  SCIENTIFIC  way  —  easy  for  anyone  to 
use.  These  and  many  other  practical,  simple 
discoveries  you  can  turn  into  cash  savings  and 
profits  are  explained  clearly.  Get  this  book 
Free  in  addition  to  Colonial’s  Big  Four- 
Color  Chick  Catalog.  Write  Now. 


News  from  New  Jersey 

Max  DeJonge  of  Ringoes  believes  in 
getting  his  pullets  out  on  range  as  soon 
a's  possible.  This  eliminates  some  labor 
of  ,  taking  care  of  them  in  the  brooder 
houses  and  the  birds  are  better  off  for 
being  out  in  the  air  and  on  a  good 
range  pasture.  His  first  ones  went  out 
this  year  at  5%  to  seven  weeks  of  age. 
There  were  750  of  the  younger  age 
which  got  their  first  taste  of  outdoor 
living  in  range  shelter  holding  150 
pullets  each  on  March  15.  While  he 
does  not  make  a  regular  practice  of 
coddling  them  to  the  extent  of  placing 
bags  around  three  sides,  he  did  take 
this  precaution  this  year  feeling  that 
the  pullets  were  pretty  young  and  that 
the  date  was  early.  The  mortality  out 
of  a  flock  of  1,400  for  the  first  three 
weeks  was  three,  one  of  which  hung  it¬ 
self.  The  secret  of  being  able  to  get 
the  pullets  out  at  such  an  early  age 
is  proper  hardening  and  most  of  this 
is  due  to  the  use  of  the  wire  porch  on 
the  brooder  house.  If  the  young  pullets 
want  to  eat  and  live,  they  are  forced 
to  use  the  wire  porch,  for  feed  and 
water  are  outside.  Windbreaks  are  pro¬ 
vided  along  the  sides  of  the  porch  to 
prevent  cross-winds  which  no  bird 
enjoys.  Another  phase  of  the  hardening 
process  is  getting  the  pullets  to  roost 
at  an  early  age.  Roosts  are  put  in  when 
the  pullets  are  two  weeks  of  age  and 
by  the  time  they  are  five  weeks  old 
90  per  cent  of  them  are  on  the  roosts 
at  night.  By  following  these  hardening 
processes,  Mr.  DeJonge  has  found  that 
his  pullets  are  ready  to  take  it  on  the 
range  during  late  March  and  early 
April.  This  is  a  feed  and  labor  con¬ 
servation  measure,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantage  of  growing  a  better  bird. 
All  poultrymen  should  make  the  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  ranges  in  growing  their 
pullet  crop. 


There  were  12  per  cent  less  chicks 
put  out  by  commercial  hatcheries  in 
New  Jersey  during  February  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
previous  year.  This  number  of  2,444,000 
is  a  little  less  than  the  five-year  average, 
1940-44  inclusive.  The  tight  feed  situ¬ 
ation  was  probably  responsible  for 
making  the  hatching  operation  un¬ 
certain  and  the  present  outlook  is  for 
a  much  shorter  season  than  a  year  ago. 
Most  of  the  present  demand  is  for  a 
layer  flock  replacement  with  the  sales 
of  Leghorns  holding  up  very  well.  De¬ 
mand  for  all  types  of  meat  birds  is 
very  slow  and  the  sale  of  cockerels  is 
reported  to  be  negligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  production  of  chicks  by  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries  throughout  the 
nation  was  five  per  cent  ahead  of 
February  1945.  March  production  was 
also  ahead  of  the  five-year  average. 
The  Central  States  reported  10  to  14 
per  cent  more  eggs  in  incubators  on 
March  1,  1946  compared  with  March  1, 
1945,  the  New  England  States  11  per 
cent  less,  the  Pacific  Coast  States  14 
per  cent  less,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  a  one  per  cent  increase.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Middle  West  reflects  the 
proximity  to  sources  of  grain. 


George  Pearce  of  Whitehouse  Station, 
a  New  Hampshire  breeder  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  winning  egg  laying  contests, 
is  using  a  new  brooder  house  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  his  pullet  range  rearing  pro¬ 
gram  and  finds  that  it  does  the  job 
in  good  shape  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
The  house  is  120  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide,  inside  measurements,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  10  12-foot  pens.  The  pens 
are  12x12  and  there  is  a  four  foot 
alley  along  the  rear  fitted  with  a  carrier 
to  carry  feed  pails  and  other  supplies 
and  equipment  involved  in  taking  care 
of  the  birds.  The  house  has  8x10  porches 
in  front  of  each  pen  and  these  are 
serviced  with  feed  and  water  from  the 
outside  from  a  catwalk.  Pearce  be¬ 
lieves  that  porches  are  a  big  help  in 
hardening  off  the  pullets  but  insists 
that  the  chicks  must  use  them  and  he 
encourages  this  by  putting  all  feed  and 
water  on  the  porches.  Cross  winds  are 
checked  by  windbreaks  on  the  ends. 
Automatic  water  fountains  are  in  each 
pen  and  these  are  supplied  with  a  self¬ 
draining  arrangement  attached  to  a 
non-freeze  hydrant  with  an  extension 
which  reaches  into  the  feed  room.  Thus 
the  pipes  are  drained  each  night  when 
these  is  danger  of  freezing. 


Five  hundred  New  Jersey  dairymen 
gathered  at  Trenton  on  March  28  and 
threatened  a  milk  holiday  if  better 
milk  prices  are  not  in  prospect  by 
July  1.  The  conditions  laid  down  were: 
(1)  continuance  to  July  1  of  the  present 
80-cent  federal  subsidy;  (2)  after  July 
1,  elimination  of  OPA  controls  and  re¬ 
turn  to  price  fixing  by  the  New  Jersey 
Milk  Control  Board;  (3)  elimination 
of  the  federal  subsidy  principle  and 
substitution  of  a  fair  market  price;  (4) 
assurance  by  July  1  that  these  terms 
will  be  met  “if  the  consumer  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  milk  on  July  1,  1946.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  conducted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Milk  Producers  Association, 
Clarence  J.  Little  of  Sussex.  A  united 
front  was  presented  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  otl  er  milk  marketing  organi¬ 
zations  and  other  milk  sheds  voicing 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  to  make 
it  a  milk  holiday  for  the  entire  North¬ 
east  if  better  price  conditions  are  not 
forthcoming.  Frequent  reference  was 
made  to  the  drop  in  federal  subsidy  to 
45  cents  on  May  1.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  increases  of  I8V2  cents  an  hour 


'0  males  from  R.O.P. 
PEDIGREED  FLOCKS 

We  invite  you  to  get  our  Free 
Poultry  Book.  Compare  our  Prices 
and  Quality  with  others  and  see 
tor  yourself  why  over  300,000 
poultrymen  have  preferred  Sieb'a 
Chicks.  Our  Egg  Master  Chicks 
have  no  superior  for  profits, 
regardless  of  price.  They  come 
from  200,000  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers  and  are  priced  amazingly  low. 

If  you  want  Egg  Laying  Contest 
Winner  and  Show  Birds,  you’ll  be 
proud  to  own  a  beautiful  flock  of 
these  Big  Profit  Chicks.  Backed 
by  36  years  Breeding  and  our 
R.O.P.  Program.!-  " 


VALUABLE 
Chick  Book 


Gives  Best  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Feeding, 
Management,  San¬ 
itation,  etc.  Send 
Postcard  today. 
We’ll  mail  the 
book  and  bargain 
prices  at  once.  L 


Pullets-Males-Hybrids 


BROILERS  *2!? 


SIEB'f  HATCHERY 
Lincoln,  III. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY  •  Box  424  •  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid 
Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  ...» 

Barred  Rocks .  11.50 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  12.00 

Park’s  Strain  Bar.  Rocks .  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00 

Sp’l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  luu.  jail  joreeu- 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 
„  .  J-|ash  or  c-  0  D-  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  H  ATCH  ERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

I  9.50 

$19.00 

$  4.00 

1 1.50 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

16.50 

12.50 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

6.00 

1  jier 

100.  All 

Breed- 

Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  6  wks. 
old.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW!! 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14. 00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McsAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 


BROOKSIDE  First,  second  and  fourth  high 

—  ELJHL0  hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 

the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
— — —  cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires. 

Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
x- — 7-r— .  ,  1946  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  2  00 

Black  Minorcas .  12.00  22.00  3d)0 

Rar.r,ed  R°cks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

White  £°Sks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Rcds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY  * 

F.B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owners.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Farm  &  Stock  FREE.  Post-  100 

paid,  100%  live  del.  guar.  Str.  Run 
AA  MATED  LEGHORNS. .  .$10.00 
AAA  MATED  LEGHORNS..  11.00 

N.  n.  Reds .  13.00 

Barred  Rocks .  12.00 


English  Type  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Males  from 
R.O.P.  Hens.  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Pullets 
guar.  95%.  Catalog  of 


100 

Pits. 

$20.00 

22.00 

18.00 

16.00 


Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville 


100 

Ckls. 

$2.00 

2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Pa. 


mmmms  chicks 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11. 00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock -Red  Cross .  13.00  16.00  1  3.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexing 
guaranteed  95%.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chicks 

Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are  available:  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  New 
Hampshires.  It.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  Also  these 
sensational  hybrids — Minorca  Leghorns  and  Austra 
Whites.  Prompt  service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  from 
Michigan’s  largest  and  most  modern  hatchery. 

32  Page  Catalog  Free 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


CHICKS  $10.00-100  C.  O.  D. 

From  Blood-tested  Breeders.  As  hatched.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshiro 
Cross,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed 

25-$3.0O;  50-$5.50 ;  100-'$l0.00. 

Write  for  prices  on  started  Chicks 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R-7,  Bellefonte.  P«. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE 


Now  in  use— Available  by  May  four  Bundy  Incubators 
one  Bundy  Hatcher— total  capacity  26,000  eggs.  In 
1  excellent  condition,  but  replacing  with  larger  equip- 

ilwnni  rnpeacn*oM  pro?fUbu^r_for  deUlIs  inquire 

|W00LT0P  FARM,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS 
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granted  to  labor.  Farmers’  60  to  70 
hours  per  week  were  contrasted  with 
the  laborer’s  40-hour  week.  Farm 
leaders  urged  that  any  withholding  of 
milk  from  the  market  be  delayed  until 
the  surplus  period  is  passed. 


Farm  machinery  repair  and  replace¬ 
ment  parts  such  as  plough  shares, 
mower  guards  and  similar  articles  are 
becoming  so  scarce  in  New  Jersey  that 
the  State  Farm  Implement  Dealers 
Association,  Hunterdon  Pomona  Grange 
and  the  Hunterdon  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  each  taken  steps  to 
bring  this  serious  situation  to  their 
Federal  representatives  in  Congress. 
It  was  reported  in  these  meetings  that 
repair  shops  have  several  farm  trac¬ 
tors  torn  down  and  unable  to  complete 
repair  jobs  because  of  shortage  of 
parts.  Farmers  report  a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  plough  shares  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  canvassing  three  or  four  deal¬ 
ers  before  the  Spring  supply  could  be 
located.  With  the  situation  so  critical 
as  early  as  this,  these  organizations  fear 
a  tie-up  in  farmers’  production  efforts 
and  urge  their  representatives  to  take 
steps  to  divert  steel  from  such  non- 
essential  uses  as  race  tracks  and  sever¬ 
al  household  gadgets  to  needed  im¬ 
plements  of  food  production. 


Howard  Saums  and  his  son,  Floyd, 
of  Barley  Sheaf  have  developed  an 
easier  and  more  satisfactory  way  of 
sowing  clover  seed  by  attaching  the 
wheelbarrow  seeder  to  the  homemade 
tractor.  The  seeder  is  attached  to  the 
drawbar  of  the  tractor  by  clamping  the 
handles  to  the  drawbar,  removing  the 
legs  and  pulling  the  seeder  backwards. 
A  rod  is  attached  to  the  seeder  so  that 
it  is  raised  to  turn  corners.  The  rubber 
tires  on  the  tractor  do  no  harm  to 
the  wheat,  and  by  closely  watching 
the  grain  drill  rows  the  Saums  find  it 
is  possible  to  seed  clover  without  using 
stakes  as  markers.  The  job  by  this 
method  is  not  only  done  easier  but 
quicker,  and  they  believe  that  any  time 
saved  is  a  decided  advantage  under 
present  day  conditions. 


On  Mooie  Bell  Farm  at  Three 
Bridges,  operated  by  Picut  and  Eickele, 
a  gadget  has  been  developed  by  Mr. 
Eickele  to  keep  the  milk  record  sheets 
clean  of  fly  specks  and  convenient  to 
use.  A  frame  of  the  size  of  the  record 
charts  is  attached  to  the  wall  and  en¬ 
closed  with  a  door  which  is  the  size  of 
the  charts.  To  make  the  form  easier  to 
see,  a  light  mounted  immediately  above 
the  frame  automatically  comes  on  when 
the  door  opens.  The  record  chart  box 
is  located  right  at  the  door  of  the  milk 
room  so  that  no  time  is  lost  to  record 
the  weights  as  the  milker  is  on  the 
way  to  empty  the  pail.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  home  117  year*  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mali  Postal  far  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Torker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 


NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  direct  daily  outlet  to  the  Retail  trade  the 
year  around.  Can  ship  empty  egg  cases 
via  Railway  Express.  Prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Emtablimhed  1898 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street.  New  York  City 

We  are  in  (he  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Live  Poultry  YV  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  Yerk 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  New  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers.  Highest  cash 
prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  COMPANY, 
160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  347. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  12  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg.  80  acres  perfectly  level  land  with  very  large 
trout  stream  and  site  for  lake.  On  good  state  high¬ 
way,  but  buildings  stand  back  in  a  lane.  Beautiful 
setting.  Excellent  buildings.  8-room  house  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  Barn  36x70  feet.  Machine  shed.  Some  timber. 
Low  taxes.  $13,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


200  ACRE  New  Vork  State  alfalfa  farm,  suitable  for 
gentleman’s  estate.  A  400  head  sheep  farm  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  Southern  Washington 
County,  6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  improved 
gravel  road,  one  mile  each  way  to  black  top  county 
roads,  30  miles  from  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Troy, 
Bennington  and  Manchester  Vermont.  Bus  to  con¬ 
solidated  school  at  Cambridge,  R.  F.  D.,  electricity, 
telephone,  furnace,  bathroom,  two  gravity  water  sys¬ 
tems,  concrete  floor  laundry  room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa 
meadows,  30  acres  wood  with  pine  and  locust  planta¬ 
tions,  balance  plowable  improved  pasture.  Meadows 
suitable  for  tractor  and  modern  machinery.  Fenced 
through  out  with  woven  wire  for  sheep.  Fields  well 
watered.  Modern  14-room  house,  hot  air  pipe  furnace 
A-l  condition  inside  and  out.  Main  barn  with  base¬ 
ment  35x80x14  feet,  attached  shed  50x25x18  feet,  26 
stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets.  Basement  shed 
room  for  200  sheep  with  two  inside  water  tanks.  Two 
stave  silos  12x35  feet  and  10x40  feet.  Horse  barn 
28x40x18  feet,  5  stalls  and  box  stall.  Hay  bam  and 
tool  shed  50x30x16  feet.  Total  hay  storage  150  tons. 
Corn  crib  18x40  feet  drive  in.  New  concrete  milk  house 
with  six  can  built  in  insulated  vat,  equipped  with 
electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate  or  corrugated 
iron.  Roded  for  lightning.  Foundations  A-l;  all 
buildings  painted  three  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools 
or  house  furnishings.  Terms  cash;  no  agents.  Selling 
on  account  of  health.  Immediate  possession  if  desired. 
A  fertile  and  productive  farm  is  one  of  safest  and 
most  conservative  investments.  Duane  G.  Brownell 
owner  and  operator  for  33  years.  Phone  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.  191  F-14. _ 

HATCHERY-Breeding  farm.  Fully  equipped  67  acre 
poultry  farm,  25  miles  from  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  paved  road.  Can  be  operated  on  a  single  unit  or 
multiple  unit  basis.  New  modern  Insulated  hen 
house  for  3,500  layers,  5,000  brooder  capacity,  hatch¬ 
ery  of  150,000  egg  capacity,  all  new  electric  Bundy 
machines.  Battery  room  equipment  for  2,500  chicks. 
New  wood  insulated  house,  9  rooms,  all  hardwood 
floors,  bath,  lavatory,  4  sleeping  rooms,  modem 
kitchen,  pine  room  office,  electricity,  steam  heat, 
artesian  well.  2  garages  and  ample  storage  for  grain 
and  supplies.  Farm  in  operation  now,  can  be  bought 
in  operation  or  on  other  terms.  Write  for  full  de- 
talls  or  see  your  broker,  BOX  3103,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Excellent  dairy  farm  with  19  acres  in 
woodlots,  located  on  good  road  short  distance  from 
Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Good  water  supply,  gravel 
pit,  land  fertile  and  level;  none  better  In  St. 
Lawrence  County.  Will  keep  30  cows  easily.  Has  been 
in  family  for  three  generations.  You  will  like  the 
10  room  house.  Write  Tamar  Wheater,  owner.  Post 
Office  Box  570,  Hicksvllle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 
of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
it.  It’s  free.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse, 
Bronx  58,  New  York, _ 

25  MILES  from  New  York  City  and  3  miles  from 
choice  residential  district,  30  acre  dairy  farm ;  2 
dwellings,  all  modem  improvements;  bams,  silo, 
chicken  coops,  milk  house  fully  equipped  for  retail 
trade.  Owner  must  sell  because  of  health.  $22,000, 
terms.  Weeks  Dairy,  River  Road,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

78  ACRE  fruit  and  general  farm,  macadam  road 

near  Hopewell,  N.  J.  6-room  dwelling,  wonderful 
view,  all  improvements  like  city.  Numerous  out¬ 
buildings,  like  new.  All  equipment  necessary  for 
orchard  and  planting.  Highway  close-by.  BOX  3199, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Must  sell  40  acre  farm;  good  house, 

new  bam  and  silo,  electricity,  fruit  trees  and  berry 
bushes.  Near  market;  tillable.  John  Nieshes, 
Masonic  Bldg.,  Newark,  New  York. _ 

MAINE  Farms — Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices, 

easy  terms.  Free  illustrated  catalogue.  Albert  J. 
Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

300  ACRE  Potato  and  dairy  farm;  160  acres  tillable; 

timber,  spring  water,  hard  road,  school  bU3,  electri¬ 
city  available;  15  room  house,  both,  2  bams,  hen- 
house  $4,350,  Glenn  Carter,  Marathon,  N„  Y, _ 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  104  miles  from  New  York,  90 

miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  16  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg;  9&  acre  farm  on  good  public  road,  near  markets; 

9  room  house;  very  large  bank  bam;  2  machine  sheds; 

2  poultry  houses;  double  grainary;  all  outbuildings; 
slate  roofs  on  all  main  buildings.  2  good  wells; 
immediate  possession;  beautiful  views;  low  taxes; 
electricity  available  this  spring.  $7000.  Terms  can  be 
arranged.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

F ARMS,  Homes,  businesses;  tell  us  your  wants;  free 

lists  from  associates  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
Cooperative  Properties,  Enfield,  N.  H. _ 

TWO  adjoining  farms,  one  225  acres,  other  185  acres 

on  paved  road,  15  miles  from  Binghamton,  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  very  modern  buildings  with  extra  tenant 
house.  68  head  of  blooded  Holsteins,  2  tractors,  1 
new  Case  tractor,  2  teams  and  complete  set  of  tqpls. 
Will  sell  separate  with  25  head,  team  and  tools  for 
$15,000  or  both  for  $30,000.  Terms.  Holcomb,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York, _ 

SCENIC  View,  7  room  dwelling,  improvements, 

garage,  hennery,  bus  service,  bathing  fishing,  boat¬ 
ing.  An  unusual  value.  $4,800.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

STATE  Road,  100  fertile  acres,  modern  dwelling,  ail 

improvements,  stock  barn.  etc.  Money  making  farm. 
$12,000.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
New  Paltz  2046. 

FOR  Sale:  65-acre  farm,  large  stream.  Ideal  location 
for  lake,  2  dairy  barns  for  60  cows,  1  new,  modern 
barn  with  jnodern  milk  house,  new  silo,  outbuildings, 
9-room  house  with  2-car  garage  attached,  steam  heat 
and  all  improvements,  newly  redecorated.  On  Route 
24,  8  miles  west  of  Morristown,  5  miles  to  nearest 
D.  L.  &  W,  railroad.  BOX  3286,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LAKE  properties:  Farms  with  brooks,  ponds,  lakes, 
$6,500-$25,000.  John  French,  Florida,  Orange 
County,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  on  well  travelled  road,  radius  125  miles 
New  York  City  about  5  acres  with  house  suitable 
tourist,  bathing;  possibility  not  over  $5,000.  BOX 
3292,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent:  176  acre  tractor  farm.  Pleasant 

12-room  house.  Spring  water.  Telephone  and  elec- 
tricity  available.  Brook.  BOX  3328,  Rural  N.-Y. 

100  ACRE  highway  farm,  85  tillable  acres,  tractor 

worked.  Good  buildings,  silo,  new  machinery,  30 
head  stock,  milk  machine,  chickens,  good  water 
supply,  drinking  cups,  milk  cooler;  12-room  house, 
excellent  condition,  modern  improvements.  BOX  3327, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  A  working  farm,  high  elevation,  brook, 

1 %  hours  commuting  distance  Times  Square,  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  elementary  and  high  schools.  Will 
exchange  2-family  dwelling.  Long  Island,  if  desired. 
Full  details  first  letter.  BOX  3326,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Desirable  Delaware  County  farm,  164 

acres,  modem  house,  spring  water,  conveniences; 
good  bam,  accommodates  39  head,  milk  cooler. 
Brook.  BOX  3324,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

80  Southern  acres,  state  road.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  five 
miles.  Good  soil,  good  buildings;  two  miles  from 
central  school.  C.  D.  Denney,  owner,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

10  ACRE  farm,  good  6-room  house,  bath,  electricity 

furnace,  garage,  bam,  2  chicken  houses,  full  of 
squabing  pigeons,  good  squab  market.  Mail,  school 
bus  at  door.  C.  Nilson,  R  4,  Box  143,  Elkton,  Md 


s-aie:  Turkey,  chicken,  dairy  farm.  Modem  tv 

houses,  $20,000  equipped,  $13,000  bare.  $13  0< 
down.  Beautiful.  Hugo  B.  Kunz,  R.  D.  1,  Deposi 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York  City 

Must  have  stream.  Write  Hoener,  4358  193rd  St.. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


WILL  lease  outright  or  on  a  share  basis  or  consider 

equitable  proposition,  poultry  farm,  latest  type 
buildings  and  equipment  for  5,000  layers  and  re¬ 
placements.  Modem  house  for  living  quarters.  Owner 
retiring  from  the  business.  Write  details.  BOX  3336 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  upland  dairy  farm  for  sale.  138  acres  elec¬ 

tricity  in  house  and  barn.  12 -room  house,  con¬ 
veniently  located;  $13,000.  BOX  18,  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.  Orange  County. _ 

260  ACRE  Washington  County,  New"  York,  sheep  and 
dairy  farm,  an  ideal  tractor  fam.  Will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle  or  600  sheep.  Two  houses,  main  house 
has  bath,  telephone  and  electricity'  Barn  room  for 
200  tons  hay.  Main  buildings  painted,  all  have  slate 
roofs.  Gravity  spring  water  supply.  Wonderful  location 
for  a  gentleman’s  estate.  Price  $14,000.  Earle  A 
Howard,  Eagle  Bridge,  New  York. 

SMALL  chicken  farm  Northwest  New  Jersey.  Accomo¬ 

dates  about  500  birds,  possible  easy  expansion 
existing  buildings.  Four  room  modern  house,  electric 
light,  plumbing,  furnace.  BOX  3004,  Rural  N.-Y. 


USED  POTATO  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


1  Two  Row  International  Harvester  Company  Planter .  $220.00 

1  Meyers  No.  1096x  Spray  Outfit . .  500.00 

1  No.  10  One  Row  International  Harvester  Company  Digger .  300.00 

1  King  Potato  Cleaner  with  Motor  and  Blower .  375.00 

1  Elwood  Potato  Sizer  with  Motor . . . . . . .  160.00 

1  Potato  Cutter  —  Hastings . .... . -. .  50.00 


All  of  above  equipment  purchased  NEW  in  1937.  Used  once  only  on  ten  acres.  In  perfect  condition. 

Prices  are  as  is  F.O.B.  Branchville,  N.  J.  Cash  Only. 

HAPPY  VALLEY  FARM,  H.  I.  Haskins  Jr.  Mgr.  R.  D.  1,  Branchville,  N.  J. 


CENTRAL  New  York  farm,  96  acres,  electricity,  good 
roads,  good  buildings,  some  stock,  team,  tools; 
$8,000.  BOX  3332,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WEST’S  1946  catalogue.  Hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburgh, 
16,  Pennsylvania, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm  over  200  acres,  timber,  land 
tillable  by  tractor,  good  buildings,  heart  of 
cauliflower  and  dairy  section,  near  school  bus;  elec¬ 
tricity,  best  spring  water,  lake.  Buy  direct  and  save. 
Mrs.  Anna  Brower,  Union  Grove,  N.  Y. _ 

8%  ACRES  rich  soil  with  irrigation.  6  room  house, 
garage,  market  house.  Reasonable  price.  Inquire 
DeFilippls,  Model  Farms,  Hicksville,  N.  Y, _ 

38  ACRE  poultry  farm,  5  rooms,  bath,  hot  water 
heat,  gravity  water;  good  buildings;  capacity  1800, 
fruit;  90  miles  New  York.  $8,500;  terms.  Reginald 
Pryce,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  _ 

125  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  good  buildings.  50  tons 
hay.  S.  Mockovciak,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. _ 

765  RIVER  Farms;  large  brick  house,  about  100 
acres  river  bottom,  well  located;  priced  to  sell; 
$20,000.  550  acre  river  dairy  farm,  fully  and  modernly 
equipped:  $80,000.  785  acre  real  stock  and  grain  farm; 
$60,000.  346  acre  stock  and  grain  farm;  8-room 

house,  large  bank  barn;  250  acres  cleared,  100  acres 
fine  bottom  land;  $16,500.  700  acre  modern  dairy  farm; 
stocked  and  equipped,  10-room  modern  house,  6-room 
manager’s  house;  $70,000.  900  acre  stock  and  grain 
farm;  8-room  modern  house;  large  barn,  about  600 
acres  cleared,  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  fenced 
and  cross  fenced.  A  real  farm;  $38,000.  J.  D. 
Addington.  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  , _ 

28  ACRE  New  Jersey  poultry  farm.  Capacity  2,500 
layers.  Now  has  1,400  layers,  2,500  young.  2,500 
electric  incubator  capacity.  Modem  home,  7  rooms 
and  bath,  all  conveniences.  Hard  road,  85  miles 
New  York,  17  Philadelphia.  Complete  with  equip- 
ment  and  stock;  $14,000,  BOX  3346,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARM:  Finger  Lake  section.  Grade-A  market,  2 
houses,  modern  conveniences,  ample  bam  room,  3 
silos,  sugar  bush,  timber,  crops  and  50  head  cattle, 
4  horses  and  modern  farm  equipment.  $28,000;  deal 
with  owner.  BOX  3352,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fertile  South  Jersey  farm,  235  acres  with 
dwelling,  outbuildings,  highway  and  water  frontage. 
Bargain.  Oliver  Jones,  Lanoka  Harbor,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Country  genera]  store  or  gas  station.  Send 
complete  details,  BOX  533,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  Orange  County  dairy  farms,  95  acres  and 
up;  also  chicken  farm  for  sale.  J.  J.  Halloran, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Tel,  45F3. _ 

TWO-Family  frame,  2-6  rooms,  4  single,  steam,  hot 
water;  New  York  City.  Price  $15,500,  cash  $10,000. 
BOX  3351,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MOUNTAIN  Cottage  with  stream  and  pool,  wooded 
acreage.  Five  rooms,  bath,  enclosed  porch.  Im¬ 
provements.  Two  room  guest  cottage,  two  car  garage. 
$8,000.00  Loma  S.  Creveling,  Specialist  in  Farms 
and  Country  Homes,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Frank  J. 
Summers,  Broker. _ 

VERMONT  Hill  farm,  brook,  timber,  sugar  bush. 

Good  house,  two  fireplaces.  Ideal  Summer  home. 
$4,000,  J.  B.  Blood,  181  Kimball  Ter..  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  125  acres,  wood,  lumber,  sugar 
place,  telephone,  buildings  wired  for  electricity, 
bath  room,  furnace,  running  water;  near  church  and 
high  school;  good  neighbors.  R.  C.  Brimblecombe, 
Cabot.  Vermont.  _ 

65  ACRES,  good  road,  along  river  front,  some  clear, 
pasture,  considerable  timber,,  wells,  no  buildings; 
$1,200,  terms.  BOX  3363,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HAVING  lost  my  sight  I  will  sell  160  acre  Sullivan 
County  farm.  13-room  house,  good  cow  barn,  all 
tools,  evaporators,  half-ton  truck,  dairy  equipment,  ice 
pond,  shale  deposit,  wood,  timber,  pasture,  grain, 
hay,  unfailing  water,  garage,  other  building,  tele¬ 
phone,  electricity,  milk  pick  up.  $16,000  cash  or 
two-thirds  long  term  mortgage.  No  realtors  or  agents. 
BOX  3364,  Rurai  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  5  acre  poultry  farm,  7-room  modern  house, 
new  oil  heater,  2-car  garage  with  bed  room.  One 
212x20  coop,  one  80x20  double  decker,  10,000  egg  in¬ 
cubator,  13  brooder  and  range  houses,  electric  egg 
grader,  new  poultry  picker.  1942  truck,  fruit  trees, 
plenty  tools,  equipment;  full  price  $14,000;  all  good 
clean  condition.  Owner.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

EIGHT  acres  creek  flat,  7-room  house,  2-car  garage, 
barn,  electricity,  paved  road;  $2,500,  one-half  cash. 
6-room  house,  1  Vi  acres  land,  electricity;  joins  small 
village,  $1,200.  40  acres,  6  rooms  and  bath,  small" 
barn,  macadam,  electricity,  $3,850 — $2,000  down. 

Immediate  possession  on  these  properties.  Telephone 
or  write  for  appointment.  United  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Triangle.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Greene  47  Y  4. _ 

NEW  Spring  catalog.  Remarkable  honest  farms, 
homes,  business  8  Eastern  States.  State  requirements; 
5c  postage.  Batson  Farm  Agency,  489  5th  Ave.  N.Y. 

HOUSE  Wanted,  some  land,  inaccessible,  town,  city; 

rent,  buy;  cash  if  bargain.  Eastern,  central  New 
York.  BOX  3372,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EASTERN  Penna.  farm  with  nice  stream,  near 
Stroudsburg.  106  miles  from  New  York,  85  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  77  acres  with  quarter  mile  of 
stream.  On  good  road,  %  mile  from  concrete  highway. 
6-room  house  with  bath,  electricity,  gravity  spring 
water.  Bank  barn  34x60  ft.  with  electric  and  gravity 
spring  water.  Poultry  house  14x60  ft.  New  pig  pen. 
Machine  shed.  Beautiful  rolling  country.  Some  nice 
timber.  Annual  taxes  $64.  Price  $8,000.  Write  for 
catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

PROFITABLE  Broiler  plant  for  sale;  turning  out 
about  950  broilers  weekly  to  well  established  out¬ 
lets.  Completely  modern  buildings  with  central  hot 
water  brooding  system,  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
conveniences  for  profitable  operation.  Investment  re¬ 
quired  $28,500.  Selling  because  of  health.  Location 
central  New  York.  BOX  3248,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Within  10  miles  Beacon.  House,  eight  or 
more  rooms,  ail  conveniences.  Some  acreage  pre¬ 
ferred.  Possession  by  July  15th.  Up  to  $10,000  or 
will  rent  if  desired.  Rylance,  Box  13,  Station  G, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HIGHWAY  Tourist  home  with  bar  and  grilL  Modern 
equipment.  12  bedrooms,  two  fireplaces,  two  en¬ 
closed  porches.  Six  room  cottage  with  improvements, 
barn,  garage.  River  frontage.  Establishment  well 
known  among  Izaak  Walton  disciples.  Priced  for 
prompt  sale.  $25,000.00.  Loma  S.  Creveling,  Special¬ 
ist  in  Farms  and  Country  Homes,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Frank  J.  Summers,  Broker. 


FARM  for  sale:  Northern  Vermont,  95  acres,  10  acres 
good  ground  for  planting,  15  acres  pasture,  70 
acres  woods,  good  fishing  and  hunting,  one  9-room 
house,  electricity,  running  water,  two  baths,  modern 
kitchen,  steam  heat.  One  4-room  cottage,  new,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  b8th,  steam  heat.  Barn  for 
10  cows.  Garage  for  9  cars  or  trucks,  both  electrified. 
Price  $8,500;  main  highway,  8  miles  from  village. 
BOX  3375,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  Farm,  80  acres,  excellent  land  and  build¬ 
ings.  Stocked,  1,700  breeders,  2,1QJ)  young  stock. 
No  disease  or  feed  problem.  Ideal  location,  near 
Johnstown,  N.Y.  Would  consider  rental  or  profit  sharing 
arrangement.  BOX  3376.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WILL  Lease  on  any  reasonable  terms,  fully  equipped 
dairy  farm,  40  minutes  from  Hartford,  Conn.  70,000 
quarts  annually.  Ideal  living  conditions.  BOX  3377, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Need  small  house,  few  acres,  electricity; 

about  $2,500:  New  York  State,  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  BOX  3378,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  2-5  acres  level  land  on  U.  S.  highway. 
L.  Krejca,  339  East  65th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  rent,  chicken  farm,  or  small  dairy  and 
chicken  farm.  BOX  3379,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted ;  on  account  short 

crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee. 
Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y. _  ’ 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  Grapefruit,  $2.00; 

Tangerines,  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Ramsey, 
Pomona  Park,  Fla. _ 

Indian  River  Fruit — exceptionally  good;  direct  from 

groves;  per  bushel;  express  prepaid:  Marsh.  Seedless 
grapefruit,  $4.25;  Valencia  oranges  $4.85;  half  and 
half  $4.60.  Half  bushels,  %  of  foregoing  prices. 
On  single  shipments  of  5  bushels  or  more  to  one  ad¬ 
dressee,  20c  per  bushel  discount.  Schuyler  Jackson. 
Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

VERMONT'S  finest  maple  sugar.  5  lb.  cakes  $4.00 

(80c  per  lb.);  5  lb.  pail,  soft,  $4.50  (90c  per  lb.); 
5  lb.  pail,  maple  cream,  $5.00  ($1.00  a  lb.);  If  cash 
accompanies  orders,  shipping  charges  paid.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Special  wholesale  prices.  Victor 
BrunelTe  Jr.,  Orleans,  Vermont. _ • 

WILDFLOWER  Honey:  Announcement.  Due  to  tre- 

mendous  demand  my  large  stock  completely  ex¬ 
hausted.  Unable  to  accept  your  valued  orders  again 
before  July  1st  for  delivery  about  July  15th.  W.  S. 
Gibson.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

BLACK  Walnut  meats;  Best  grade;  seived.  Price 

lb.  $1.65;  2  lbs.  $3.25;  5  lbs.  $7.25;  10  lbs.  $14.00 
prepaid.  R.  L,  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. _ 

SHELLED  Pecans,  halves,  2  lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $5.25. 

Pieces,  2  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid.  J.  Trus  Hayes, 
Dillon.  S.  C.  _ 

EGGS  and  dressed  poultry  direct  from  farm  to  you 

by  mail,  Superior  quality.  G.  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  $4.70  bushel;  grape¬ 

fruit,  $4.40;  mixed,  $4.35  bushel.  Prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

_ _ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

WANT  Boarders?  If  you  are  within  125  miles  of 

New  York  City,  near  swimming,  have  indoor  bath¬ 
room  facilities,  comfortable  beds  and  serve  plain 
well  balanced  meals,  we  can  send  you  boarders. 
Rural  Vaeations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

BOARD,  up  to  date  country  home  for  relaxation  in 

the  Berkshires.  Excellent  food.  Trout  fishing  in  our 
brook.  John  Sipos,  South  Worthington,  Mass. 
Worthington  2814,  _ 

FOR  children,  mothers  care,  special  rates  for  Summer. 

Ages  babies  and  up  to  7  years.  Prices  on  request. 
EI-FIora,  Haven,  Northfield,  N,  J. _ 

SPEND  your  vacation  on  a  real  farm  in  the  Ball 

Eagle  Valley.  Modern  conveniences.  With  air  con¬ 
dition,  boating,  swimming,  fishing,  riding  horses. 
Rates  $27.00  and  $25.00.  Tel.  Mill  Hall  6512. 
Haagen  Farms.  Beech  Creek.  Penn.  Clinton  County. 

DESIRE'  Board,  country  or  farm.  Middleaged  man 

of  good  character;  pensioned.  BOX  3353,  R.  N.-Y. 

SUMMER  Board  wanted  for  mother.  2  boys,  9  and  4 

and  infant  daughter.  Husband  weekends.  On  real 
farm  within  60  miles  of  New  York.  9520-94th  St., 
Ozone  Park.  L.  I. 

SUMMER  Boarding  farm  desired  for  mother,  daughter, 

husband  weekends.  Near  New  York.  Swimming, 
good  meals.  Write  Mrs.  M.  Bogen,  47  Marcy  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  man  wants  comfortable  room  and  board  on 

farm  for  5-6  months  within  150  miles  New  York 
City.  Not  over  $14  weekly.  J.  Epstein,  129  Chestnut 
St.,  Roselle  Park,  N.  J. _ 

RETIRED  man  wishes  permanent  board  and  lodging, 

farm  preferred.  State  monthly  rate.  BOX  3380, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FURNISHED  3  and  4  room  apartments  for  season;  all 

improvements.  Box  155,  CaBieoon.  New  York. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de¬ 

liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  gparanted. 
J.  W.  Christman,  phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain. 
N.  Y. _ 

SELLING  Bean  Royal,  400  gallon  high  pressure 

sprayer  on  -rubber.  20  horse  motor,  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  completely  overhauled.  Southern  Vermont 
Orchards.  Bennington.  Vt, 

STEEL  Water  wheel,  Fitz  10  ft.  diameter.  18  in. 

face.  DC  generator  110  volt  650  watts.  All  gearing 
to  connect.  8-inch  pipe  of  water  at  1  foot  head 
drives  generator  to  capacity.  WTieel  can  handle  up 
to  18-inch  pipe.  Fine  power  plant  for  farm  or  country 
u,-4'1  condition.  $525  f.o.b.  J.  L.  Gisriel 
Shickshlnny,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  Ferguson  mower.  William  Hueg,  19-01 

Bell  Boulevard,  Bay  Side,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  selling  surplus  clover  mixed  hay;  loaded 
on  at  $18.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Lutes-Hutchins,  Franklinvllle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Bulldozer.  State  particulars.  Write  BOX 
207,  Commack,  L.  I„  N.  Y. _ 

BULLDOZER  wanted,  any  make,  BOX  3329,  R.  N.  -Y. 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25; 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  until 
June  1st;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  80  tons  of  good  mixed  baled  hay.  Mrs 
Sophie  Schmidt,  Star  Route,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:'  One  man  power  chain  saws.  Carlton 
Loomis,  Bainbridge.  New  York. _ 

WILL  pay  excellent  prices  for  pregnant  mare  and 
stallion  urine.  Write  for  details.  BOX  3341 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  cider  and  vinegar  plant,  30  000 
square  feet  floor  space;  price  $16,000.  Joseph 
Bartke,  Leeds,  New  York,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  1  greenhouse,  16x75  ft.  with  heating 

system.  2  model  T  motors.  Ernest  Lown,  Rhlnebeck, 
New  York.  Telephone  235-W. _ 

WANTED:  Copies  of  Godey’s  lady’s  book.  Homer 

M.  Green,  Middletown,  N.  Y. _ 

W.fNTfiD;  Old  trotting  horse  prints  in  color;  also 

trotting  race  announcements.  What  have  vou  ? 
Bliss,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  300  qt.  milk  route;  Delaware  or 

Maryland.  BOX  3349,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  20  colonies  of  bees;  good  equipment  power 
extractor  and  saw,  tanks,  steam  uncaping  knife. 
E,  G,  Medlock,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Apple  grater  for  cider  press.  Radtke.’ 

Climax.  N.  Y. _ 

LESPEDEZA  Hay  for  dairy  cattle.  Write  for  prices 

„  atK  ,ilarn  °r,  ?.O.B.  Herbert  P.  Robinson. 
Cambridge.  Maryland.  _ _ 

TO  Make  a  collection;  would  like  names  of  those 

having  Edison  disc  records.  David  R.  Miller.  Box 
425,  Salamanca,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Tourist  trailer;  give  description.  Out¬ 

board  motor.  Typewriter.  Garden  tractor.  Neubeck, 
North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

MAN  Power  stump  puller  and  hay  baler,  cheap  to 

one  who  needs  it.  Henry  Headman,  R.  D.  2. 
Dallas,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Light  pick-up  baler;  state  make,  model, 
condition,  price.  C.  Howard,  R.  2,  Binghamton, 
New  York,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fordson  tractor,  plow,  double  disc  and 

spring  harrow,  mower,  circular  saw.  Old  equip¬ 
ment  good  condition.  Prefer  selling  one  sale.  Monroe 
Magnus.  Cascade  Road,  North;  Stamford.  Conn. _ 

WANTED :  Good  second-hand  wooden  silo,  about  10 

feet  in  diameter,  15  or  more  feet  high.  Write 
Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  113, 

For  Sale:  1  Dean  pump,  125  feet  3  inch  pipe 

wooden  rods  and  cylinder.  Six  35x5  tires,  tubes, 
rims  and  wheels.  1  2-horse  potato  planter.  All  these 
mentioned  are  in  good  condition.  Joseph  Vogel. 
Mountain  Top,  Pa. 
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Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  breeding- buy  Hubbard’s  balanced - 
bred  New  Hampshires.  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities— outstand’' 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  production  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- breds  for  heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery ^  Lancaster,  Pa. 


98% 

Livability 
Guaranteed 

First  4  Weeks 
on  Champion, 
Grade-A  & 
Grade-B 
CHICKS 


All  Breeders  STATE  Tested  —  NO  Reactors 
R.  I.  REDS,  Original  strain,  official  records  up  to  334  eggs. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  220  to  240-egg  records;  large 

body  size. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  AND  LATEST  PRICES 

REDBIRD  FARM,  R-7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


DOUGLASTON’S'R.I.REDS&CROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  rigid  progeny  breed¬ 
ing,  and  Contest  work, 
means  high  production, 
larger  body,  egg  size  (wit¬ 
ness  our  342  egg,  376.05 
pt.  hen,  year  ago).  16 
yrs.  breeding.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Str.  run  or 
eexed ;  delivery  dates  kept. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Mm 

MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazing  healthy  chicks 
from  proven  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs.  Our  famous 
R.  I,  Reds  crossed  with 
best  of  Barred  Rock  males. 
Tube  tested  for  Pullorum 
' — Straight-run  or  sexed. 
We  deliver  as  promised. 


Two  grand  strains  of  New  Hampshires — both  good 
for  either  meat  or  eggs.  One  strain  for  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  is  one  of  the  oldest  proven  production 
strains  in  the  State.  The  other  strain  is  especially 
bred  for  broiler  users.  Both  are  R.O.P.  supervised. 
Both  will  make  money  for  you.  Write  us  about 
your  needs  —  let  us  help  you  to  maximum  profits. 

10,000  BREEDERS  —  EVERY  BREEDER 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Straight  run  chicks  —  rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Write  for  prices  and  available 
delivery  dates.  You’ll  not  be  sorry.  Write  today. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  202  -  Franklin,  N.  H. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

bfull°of  spizzerinktum 

m 


(.Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 

N.  Hampshires — Barred  Rocks 

; World-Famed  Foundation  Stock,  in 

Breeding  and  Production  on  Both 

K American  Continents  and  Maw 

across  the  Seas.  SPIZZERINKTUM  is  the 
recognized  STERLING  Brand  of  Supreme 
Poultry  Quality,  for  Heaviest  Fancy  Egg  Production, 
and  the  Year- 'Bound  Supply  of  Big  Bodied,  Soft- 

MeateU.STa-bN.HBi  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 

C H  R I s¥l  E  *P OUlY  R  y°F  A  RMSYJox  6o!  V i Tgst o n ,  N.H. 

Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  conslstant  pro¬ 
duction  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Beds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
Hour  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chic^  "<)'Lftfrot^ 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 

THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


MOULSi 


Product  of  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 

profits  or  for  flock  improvement  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL  S  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Parmenter  Strain  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  k 
double  pedigreed  males  bought  divert  H 
from  Parmenter  last  March.  Also  Red-  ■ 
Rock  sex-link  and  Rock-Red  barred  cross 
chicks.  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satis-  ■ 
fled  customers  throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.F.D.-N,  Medway,  Mass.  ■ 


Amongst  America’s  Production  Fowls  the  Ithode 
Island  Red  is  the  popular  production  breed  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  the  Warren  Red  Strain 
has  established  foundation  flocks  in  many  States. 
Provinces,  and  territories  on  this  Continent. 
Warren  Reds  participate  in  a  majority  of  the 
leading  laying  contests,  and  their  championship 
and  high-production  records  are  well  known.  On 
the  home  farm,  the  thousands  of  birds  in  the 
breeding  and  laying  pens  are  setting  their  own 
t  records,  frequently  surpassing  those  of  the  public 
contests — for  all  of  them  are  of  precisely  the 

■  same  blood  and  breeding.  Warren  Red  Hens  lay, 
abundantly,  at  all  seasons,  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  they  will  do  the  same  in  any  well  regulated 
laying  house,  on  this  continent,  or  any  other 
continent. 

CONTESTS  OF  1945-‘46 

Hunterdon,  N.  J.  —  Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds 
Georgia  National  —  2nd  High  Hen,  All  Breeds 
Pennsylvania  —  3rd  High  Pen,  All  Breeds 
Western  New  York  —  3rd  Red  Pen 


MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
17  Years  without  a  Reactor 
R.  I.  Reds  sired  by  Mass.  -  U.S.  R.O.P-  Males 
from  240-341-Egg  dams. 

Rock-Reds  (Barred)  Sired  by  Barred  Rock  Males 
from  Beading  R.O.P.  Strain. 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

R.O  P.  y  Box  20  North  B^ooll,l#ll,'  M#S8‘ 

.  •  •  If 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


U.  8.  New  Jersey 
approved 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 
FREE 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  3-D,  Vineland,  N.J. 


SPRING  RUN  Started  Chicks.  Bloodtested  Barron 
Leghorns  Pullets,  Leading  Strains.  Heavy  Breeds. 
Write  for  Free  Circular,  Prices. 

SPRING  RUN  POULTRY  FARM,  Shamokin  Dam,  Pa. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


So  many  courses  are  being  offered 
through  correspondence  we  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  of 
the  advisability  of  enrolling  in  them. 
We  have  in  mind  air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  but  there  seem  to  be 
many  others.  m.  a.  g. 

New  York 

Correspondence  schools  can  be  of 
Value  and  give  information  and  help 
to  any  who  wish  to  add  to  their 
knowledge  of  a  subject.  We  have  not 
recommended  schools  but  we  do  not 
wholly  condemn  them,  because  if  a 
person  is  interested  in  a  subject,  can 
study  alone  and  comprehend  the  lessons 
with  only  printed  directions  as  guides, 
he  may  get  much  out  of  them  and  feel 
it  is  worth  while.  If  a  person  lacks 
the  ability  to  study  patiently  by  him¬ 
self  and  understand  from  the  printed 
word,  he  will  be  disappointed.  In 
technical,  subjects,  such  &s  air-con¬ 
ditioning,  diesel  engine,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  etc.  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
mechanical  work  and  this  is  necessarily 
learned  to  better  advantage  through 
practical  application  than  through  dia¬ 
grams  and  explanations.  These  are  help¬ 
ful  but  may  be  confusing  to  the  novice 
and  always  we  feel  it  is  better  to 
approach  the  subject  with  practice 
along  with  theory.  This  is  one  reason 
why  we  advise  caution  in  taking  up 
such  propositions.  Another  point  to 
consider  is  the  matter  of  contracts.  A 
contract  must  be  signed.  They  are  legal 
and  impose  no  hardship  on  those  who 
are  able  to  complete  the  course  and 
afford  the  cost.  As  a  rule  the  contracts 
are  not  subject  to  cancellation  and 
even  if  one  does  not  complete  the 
course  he  can  be  held  to  the  payments. 
Frequently  the  contracts  are  *Sold  to 
a  finance  company,  that  may  be  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  correspondence 
school,  and  the  school  has  no  concern 
with  the  collection  of  the  account  and 
the  finance  company  has  no  concern 
with  the  student’s  progress  or  failure. 
The  student  may  get  the  impression 
from  the  prospectus  or  the  agent’s  con¬ 
versation  that  he  is  assured  of  a  job 
on  completion  of  the  course.  This  is 
not  a  fact.  Help  may  be  given  to  that 
end  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  contract 
and  usually  one  is  under  the  necessity 
of  getting  his  own  job.  The  government 
has  ordered  many  schools  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  intimation  that  positions  are 
assured.  If  you  can  study  alone;  if  you 
have  considered  the  cost  of  a  course 
and  you  are  able  to  meet  these  costs 
whether  pleased  and  helped  with  it, 
you  may  add  considerably  to  your 
knowledge.  But  in  any  correspondence 
course  we  would  advise  the  following 
procedure:  Consider  your  ability  to 
study  alone.  Weigh  the  advisability  of. 
spending  money  on  the  course,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
finishing  it  or  paying  for  it.  Read  the 
contract  and  see  if  it  contains  any 
cancellation  clause.  Listen  to  both  sides 
of  any  advice  you  obtain  about  the 
school.  These  precautions  will  enable 
you  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  decision 
regarding  enrollment  and  should  be 
applied  to  all  correspondence  schools. 
They  should  also  be  considered  in  any 
contract  or  agreement  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  Steelco 
Stainless  Steel,  Inc.,  and  the  Federal 
Acceptance  Company  of  Chicago? 
Steelco’s  agent  gave  a  dinner  at  a 
neighbor’s  home  about  two  months  ago. 
Some  people  gave  orders  for  cooking 
utensils  and  made  down  payments  and 
have  heard  nothing  since.  w.  e.  s. 

New  York 

We  are  having  many  complaints 
from  readers  who  gave  orders  for 
utensils  to  Steelco  Stainless  Steel  Co., 
and  have  not  received  them.  Some 
orders  were  given  in  1943  and  one 
reader  states  they  have  “never  heard 
a  word  and  some  who  ordered,  paid 
all  of  their  money  and  all  of  us  had 
to  give  a  down  payment.”  Another 
ordered  utensils  in  1944  and  has  not 
received  them.  This  year  reports  reach 
us  that  agent?  are  demonstrating  the 
utensils  and  taking  orders  as  indicated 
by  W.  E.  S.  The  company  explained 
last  year  that  they  were  awaiting  re¬ 
lease  of  material.  However  their 
customers  are  paying  installments  on 
the  utensils  and  there  is  no  definite 
date  for  delivery.  It  does  not  seem 
right  to  us  to  continue  to  solicit  orders, 
accept  payments  and  insist  on  signed 
contracts  when  the  delivery  date  is 
indefinite.  The  company  now  estimates 
that  it  will  be  six  or  eight  months  be¬ 
fore  delivery  can  be  made.  Some  sets  cost 
$139.  An  allowance  of  $12  is  made  on 
old  utensils.  $59  must  be  paid  with  the 
order  and  the  balance  on  delivery,  but 
$8.00  is  allowed  as  interest.  They  admit 
having  orders  three  years  old  that  have 
not  been  delivered.  In  some  cases  a 
deposit  of  $23  is  accepted  and  the 
balance  on  the  contract  is  paid  in  $8.00 
monthly  installments.  Such  contracts 
are  turned  over  or  sold,  to  the  Federal 
Acceptance  Company.  They  have  no 
concern  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
and  they  can  sue  on  the  contract  if 
payments  are  not  made.  This  is  the 
record  as  it  comes  to  us  in  letters  from 
readers.  Some  of  our  letters  to  the 
company  elicit  no  reply. 


Our  introduction  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  came  when  some  unknown 
friend  presented  us  with  a  six  months 
subscription,  and  since  1941  we  have 
had  the  magazine  continually.  We  do 
enjoy  the  editorials  (although  we  do 
not  always  agree  with  them),  and  the 
column  exposing  various  “rackets”  is 
always  interesting.  I  remember  several 
years  ago  my  mother  fell  for  the  “cook 
book”  racket.  That  is,  a  young  man 
solicited  her  for  a  subscription  with 
which  she  was  to  receive  a  cook  book 
worth  $5.00.  She  paid  but  never  did 
receive  either  the  magazine  or  the  cook 
book.  I  sometimes  think  my  grand¬ 
mother  had  the  best  solution  to  the 
“peddler”  racket.  She  would  open  the 
door  two  inches,  and  if  it  was  “one  of 
those  peddlers” — the  door  was  prompt¬ 
ly  closed.  She  May  have  missed  out  on 
a  few  good  bargains,  but  she  never  did 
lose  anything  either.  I  was  interested 
in  the  article  concerning  the  limited 
accident  policies.  One  of  our  neighbors 
had  received  their  literature  in  the 
mail,  and  asked  my  advice  concern¬ 
ing  it.  He  has  six  children,  and  the 
low  premiums  appealed  to  him.  I  read 
your  article  to  him.  He  did  not  buy 
the  policy.  This  is  a  long  letter,  but 
I  know  you  are  interested  in  your 
reader’s  reactions  to  your  publication. 
Connecticut  mbs.  f.  r. 

We  do  indeed  like  our  readers’  re¬ 
actions  and  the  methods  Grandmother 
used  are  still  good  and  may  save  others 
from  loss  if  they  will  adopt  them.  A 
taxi  driver  told  this  editor  he  had 
saved  $1,000  by  following  our  advice 
at  one  time.  We  did  not  know  about  . 
it,  but  we  like  the  idea  of  this  un¬ 
known  influence. 

I  am  interested  in  raising  and  selling 
white  mice  for  laboratory  testing, 
where  I  understand  they  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  testing  toxins  and  serums 
in  research  work.  I  have  tried  to  find 
a  market  where  I  can  sell  them,  but 
have  not  been  successful.  Can  you 
suggest  anything  that  would  help 
me?  e.  m. 

New  Jersey 

It  is  our  understanding  that  since 
the  end  of  the  war  much  experimental 
work  has  been  discontinued.  The  mar¬ 
ket,  therefore,  for  white  mice  and 
guinea  pigs  is  overstocked  and  labora¬ 
tories  are  not  looking  for  any  more  at 
the  present  time.  Also  the  raising  of 
animals  for  testing  purposes  is  highly 
specialized.  The  breeding  is  standard¬ 
ized  as  well  as  the  feeding  and  labora¬ 
tories  must  be  approved.  Hospitals  using 
the  mice  have  regular  sources  of  supply 
that  have  been  established  and  con¬ 
trolled  to  suit  their  special  needs. 
The  market  is  limited  just  now 
and  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
go  into  the  work  on  any  extensive 
scale.  One  might  start  with  a 
very  small  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  animals  and  under¬ 
standing  all  the  necessary  work  and 
care  and  be  ready  to  expand  if  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  mice  increased.  Concerns 
offering  to  buy  all  one  can  raise,  even 
from  their  own  stock,  are  gambling  on 
the  demand,  but  when  the  supply  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  demand  they  refuse  to  take 
the  stock.  The  breeder  loses  out  and 
he  has  a  lot  of  animals  which  no  one 
wants. 

Yesterday  I  received  the  check  for 
$25  which  covers  the  amount  due  on 
cucumbers.  For  empty  baskets,  $7.25 
they  did  not  pay  as  yet  which  does 
not  matter  too  much  anyway.  You  de¬ 
serve  the  full  credit  of  this  action,  and 
not  only  for  my  claim  but  several 
others.  It  seems  that  your  dignified 
name  is  the  real  reason  that  makes 
these  “slow  pokes”  move.  I  only  feel 
sorry  now  that  I  cannot  pay  you  for 
your  trouble.  Millions  of  thanks;  not 
just  for  this  claim  but  for  all  the  others 
you  are  collecting.  You  can  hardly 
measure  this  work  with  the  dollars  you 
collect  for  the  farmers.  There  might  be 
more  loss  if  your  paper  didn’t  scare 
some  of  them.  Thanks  again  and  may 
God  bless  you.  w.  M. 

Connecticut 

We  do  not  feel  we  are  entitled  to 
all  the  thanks.  The  county  agent  did 
effective  work,  but  it  is  small  business 
for  a  company  to  hold  up  payments  for 
months.  A  farmer  puts  in  his  money 
plus  hard  work  and  his  returns  should 
be  sent  him  promptly.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  getting  cash 
and  hope  the  balance  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  also. 

The  party  who  owed  me  sent  a 
check  in  payment  of  the  balance.  I  am 
very  grateful.  Allow  me  to  show  my 
appreciation  by  sending  you  this  check. 
New  Jersey  mrs.  j.  g. 

New  Jersey 

We  are  always,  ready  to  help  in  any 
way  we  can  without  thought  of  reward. 
Anything  we  can  do  is  a  pleasure,  and 
a  failure  fills  us  with  regret.  We  have 
saved  readers  considerable  loss,  but 
they  in  turn  support  us  with  their  good 
will.  To  have  the  impulse  to  turn  the 
check  over  to  us  is  a  kindly  and  gener¬ 
ous  offer.  While  we  cannot  accept  it, 
we  are  most  appreciative  of  the 
courtesy  that  impelled  our  reader  to 
send  the  check. 


ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  MIXED  HAT  AND  STRAW 
Delivered  by  truck  load  In  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  HONEY  ALSO  MAPLE  SYRUP. 

Large  or  small  amounts  bought.  Highest  prices. 

MORELAND’S  BERRY  FARM,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County.  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work: 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P,  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ ___ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old: 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted:  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary ;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey ;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N-  Y.  _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ELDERLY  Woman,  housework,  two  children;  own 

room  and  bath;  country  in  Summer,  suburbs  in 
Winter,  Good  home  and  salary.  BOX  2935,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED:  Ex-service  man,  single,  30  years  or 
younger.  Preferably  born  and  farm  raised.  Prefer 
man  interested  in  poultry  farming.  There  is  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  business  and  assist  owner 
in  operating  large  modern  broiler  and  egg  plant,  with 
breeder  flock.  Liberal  salary.  State  full  particulars  as 
to  branch  and  length  of  service,  rank  or  rating,  and 
disabilities  if  any.  BOX  3001,  Rural  New-Yorker^ 
SINGLE  citizens  as  farm  hands  on  institution  farm. 

No  milking.  $960  with  board,  room  and  laundiy. 
48-hour  week,,  holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L. 
Whitney,  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. _ . 

WANTED:  Couple  to  work  in  restaurant;  must  be 

good  cooks.  Good  wages.  Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr., 
Gate  House,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED  Woman  to  help  in  cottage  for  children  in 

country  institution.  Must  be  able  to  mend.  Will 
consider  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  3206,  R.  N.-Y. 

FARMER,  beginning  salary  $1,775  per  year  with 

annual  increments  for  five  years.  Steady  employ¬ 

ment.  Annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay. 
Applicants  must  be  experienced  in  operating  all  types 
of  farm  machinery.  Apply  by  mail  or  in  person. 

Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  wanted  to  help  in  cottage  for  old  people. 

Country  institution.  BOX  3207,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
CARETAKER,  couple,  for  children’s  camp.  Experi¬ 
enced  mechanic  and  ground  man  preferred.  Salary 
plus  Quarters.  Write  or  call  Camp  Diana,  505  8th 

Avenue,  New  York  City. _ _ 

ELDERLY  couple  desirous  good  home;  private  apart¬ 
ment;  village  place;  light  gardening,  assist  house¬ 
work;  salary  modest;  state  ages,  reference.  BOX  248, 
Newtown,  Connecticut.  _ _ 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 

general  hospital,  salary  $160  to  $190  monthly  with 
one  meal'  and  laundering  of  uniforms;  $20  month 
additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis^  $10  month 
additional  for  contagion  and  psychiatric  services. 
Head  nurses,  $195  to  $205  month  plus  one  meal  and 
laundering  of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for 
tuberculosis,  contagion  and  psyijhiatric  services.  In¬ 
side  maintenance  optional.  Licensed  New  York  State 
practical  nurses,  $140  to  $160  monthly  with  same 
considerations  on  meals,  laundry  apd  supplemental 
reimbursement  as  listed  above.  Pleasant  environment 
accessible  to  New  York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer,  married,  to  run  100  acre  vege¬ 
table,  dairy  farm  near  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Permanent,  responsible  position,  share  basis.  BOX 
3196,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  White  couple  for  cooking  and  general 
work  in  men’s  boarding  house.  Country.  Good  wages. 
Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr..  Club  House.  Plainsboro,  N,  J, 


COOKS,  maids,  waitresses,  housekeepers,  couples, 
farmers.  Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Masaehusetts. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  age  40  to  50.  Unencumbered. 

Motherless  home,  father  and  son.  Modern  home. 
New  Jersey,  15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  BOX  3210, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED :  Capable  man,  40  to  50  years  of  age,  to 
manage  large  Virginia  farm.  Must  be  sober  and  in 
good  health.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for 
the  right  man.  Address  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bryan,  Apartment 
12-J,  One  Fifth  Avo.,  New  York  City  3. _ 

COUPLE:  Woman  assist  housework;  man,  poultry- 
man.  1,000  hens.  Long  Island.  Modem  living 
quarters;  good  salary.  BOX  295,  East  Moriches,  L.  I. 
DAIRY  Farm  worker  wanted,  married  man,  $125.00 
per  month,  usual  privileges,  good  house,  no  liquor, 
ability  to  operate  modem  farm  machinery.  Write 
Clayton  J.  Shook,  Ancramdale,  New  York. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  country  home,  gift  shop,  craft  center, 
3  adults,  all  conveniences  needs  capable  refined 
housekeeper.  Salary  modest  but  unusual  chance, 
pleasant  living  with  opportunity  learn  weaving  and 
other  crafts.  Daniel  Webster  Birthplace,  Franklin, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm  work.  $150 
per  month  and  privileges.  Cooper  Hill  Farm, 
ABhley  Falls.  Massachusetts. _ 

COMPETENT  woman  or  couple  to  assist  with 
housekeeping  in  doctor’s  home.  Good  salary.  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Burdick,  128  DeMott  Ave.,  Rockville  Centre, 
Long  Island. _ _ 

SKILLED  assistant  herdsman  for  60 -cow  barn  unit. 

Large  Guernsey  farm  in  Western  Connecticut.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Good  living  quarters.  Life  insurance 
and  pension  plan.  Salary  according  to  ability.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  experienced  man  capable  of 
handling  good  cows  and  seeking  permanent  position. 
Write  for  full  details.  BOX  3273,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  for  the  Summer,  woman  to  help  with 
housework  on  large  vegetable  farm.  BOX  3284, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  for  Children.  30  miles  outside 
New  York  City,  requires:  Children’s  attendants, 
chambermaids,  houseman  and  kitchen  man.  For  full 
information  and  illustrated  leaflet  write:  BOX  207, 
Chappaqua,  Westchester  County,  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  married  man  with  general  farm  experience 
and  ambition;  ultimately  to  work  in  as  head  of 
hog  ranch  and  packing  plant.  Must  be  loyal  and 
willing.  Good  salary  plus  percentage  of  profits. 
Address  manager  BOX  3310,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  capable  orchardist,  familiar 
with  tractors,  high  pressure  rigs  and  packing.  House 
and  privileges.  W.  T,  Dobbs,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

MATURE  housekeeper,  cook,  adult  farm;  Patterson, 
N.  Y.  BOX  3311,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Caretaker-handyman.  Farm  located  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Modern  house  and 
privileges.  Position  available  about  June  1st.  Reply 
with  full  particulars  and  salary  desired.  BOX  3314, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ASSISTANT  Herdsman.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
really  interested  in  cattle,  to  work  dn  farm  near 
Jersey  Shore,  with  top  purebred  Jerseys.  Will  pay  for 
moving  expense  and  real  opportunity  is  offered. 
BOX  3348,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Real  position  for  sincere  woman, 
own  room,  pleasant  surroundings,  simple  plain 
cooking,  three  in  family;  small  house;  $35  per  week. 
Write  particulars  in  first  letter  to  J.  R.  Snyder, 
105  Innis  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  or  two  friends  to  work  for  older 
couple  in  Westchester  County;  three  miles  from 
town.  Must  be  good  plain  cook  and  have  references. 
Gallowhur,  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Two  women  for  general  housework  in 
Westchester.  Congenial  family.  Please  give  all  par- 
ticuiars.  BOX  297,  Bedford,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  couple,  entire  work  in  family  of  two 
adults,  care  of  car,  some  driving;  Massachusetts, 
Summer;  Florida,  Winter.  Salary  $236  monthly.  No 
regular  day  off.  Two  weeks  vacation  with  pay. 
References  required.  BOX  3325,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  A  good  capable  woman  to  help  with 
housework  and  care  for  three  small  children;  in 
small  home.  Good  neighborhood,  near  center  of 
Vermont.  Not  servant  type.  Full  details  and  wages 
desired  in  first  letter.  Snapshot  appreciated.  BOX 
3322,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE;  Cook  and  houseworker,  on  farm  in  Dutchess 
County.  Small  family,  congenial  surroundings,  good 
home;  references.  BOX  3321,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

$100  per  month  plus  annual  bonus.  Single  8-room 

house,  electric  lights,  telephone,  milk,  fuel,  etc. 
to  married  man  who  desires  position  as  working 
manager  in  developing  small  Guernsey  herd.  Must 
use  horses  for  this  season.  Farm  owned  by  Boston 
business  man;  farm  located  in  southern  New  England. 
Give  age,  family,  health,  education,  experience,  refer- 
ences  in  first  letter.  Reply  to  BOX  3320,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED;  Reliable  couple;  gardener-handyman  and 

cook-housekeeper  for  home  in  Westchester.  Con¬ 
genial  family.  Please  give  all  particulars.  BOX  297, 
Bedford,  New  York.  _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  willing  garden,  drive,  paint, 

clean;  care  horse,  little  everything.  $90,  room, 
board.  Kenneth  Witter,  Litchfield,  Conn. _ 

SINGLE  man,  assist  on  small  fruit  farm.  State 

wages  expected.  Hanfords  Farm,  N.  Benson  Road, 
Fairfield,  Connecticut. _ 

BUTCHER,  good  opportunity  for  all  around  slaughter 

house  man;  steady  employment.  Write  Skyer, 
Newburgh,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work 

on  modern,  well  equipped  dairy  farm;  good  wages 
and  good  home  to  good  and  willing  worker  with  good 
habits.  State  wages  and  experience.  Wemer  Anderegg, 
Kelly  Corners.  New  York. _ 

WOMAN:  General  housework,  two  school  children. 

Own  room,  bath,  good  home,  pleasant  surroundings, 
liberal  time  off;  half  hour  from  New  York.  $100 
monthly.  Write,  giving  full  particulars.  Diamond,  49 
Oxford  Boulevard,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COOK-Housekeeper:  Man  to  do  general  maintenance, 
some  driving,  care  of  two  saddle  horses,  gardening, 
etc,  BOX  3330,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  seeking  good  home,  general  housework,  no 

children,  no  cooking,  good  salary.  GLUCK,  33 
Terrace  Drive,  Westwood,  N.  J, 

SIjfoLE  men  wanted  by  nationally  known  poultry 

\*™*  Experience  not  required.  State  age,  height, 
weight.  Wages  $160  per  month,  plus  board  and  room 
Box  A,  Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. _ 

DAIRY  farm  hands.  Three  farm  hands  required. 

Single,  preferred.  $115  a  month,  plus  room,  board, 
and  laundry.  Apply  Kent  School.  Kent,  Conn. 

FARM  manager.  Want  experienced  man,  qualified  to 

take  complete  charge  of  dairy  farm  with  herd  of 
100  head,  including  young  stock.  House  provided 
on  the  premises  along  with  board,  heat,  light  and 
laundry.  State  salary  required.  Applicants  advise 
qualifications.  BOX  3334,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Persons  interested  in  reporting  public 

opinion.  Interview  in  your  community.  Part-time 
work.  Hourly  rate.  Good  appearance  and  education 
required.  Write  BOX  671,  Princeton,  N,  J, _ 

COUPLE:  Man,  general  handyman,  wife,  general 
houseworker  for  boarding  house.  Write  F.  Windheim 
Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Cook,  experienced,  white;  two  in  family, 

four  in  help.  Broadalbin,  N.  Y.,  begin  May  1st. 
BOX  3331,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALESMAN :  With  car  to  sell  complete,  quality  line 

home  meat  curing  products  to  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers.  Drawing  account  and  commission.  Earning 
opportunity  unlimited.  Permanent.  State  age  and 
experience.  BOX  3333,  Rural  New  -  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Responsible  couple  to  live  on  small  Wes 
bury.  Long  Island  place.  Own  rooms  and  bat 
days  off;  45  minutes  from  New  York.  Man  help  hous 
work  and  simple  out  door  work.  Woman  plain  cooki 
and  help  care  children,  4  and  8.  Salary  $150,  oppe 

^nLv,riy.se'  Beatrice  Termt 

65  East  96th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BEEKEEPER  to  help  with  bees,  extracted  honey. 

Season,  April-November.  Write  Lavern  Depew 
Auburn,  N.  Y-  _ _ 

WORKING  housekeeper,  licensed  driver;  for  elderly 

man  in  farm  house.  Electricity,  conveniences  Re¬ 
ply  Mary  Underhill,  3  West  51st  St.,  New  York,  19, 
New  York. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  Jack  of  all  trade.  $75  a  month  to 

start.  Good  board,  short  hours.  BOX  235.  Sayville 
Long  Island.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Head  herdsman.  Knowing  A.R.  records, 

milk  sold  wholesale,  Grade-A  milk,  small  family, 
good  tempered,  hard-working  and  no  drinking.  Small 
modern  cottage.  Spring  Knoll  Farm,  Falmouth.  Va. 

HOUSEWORKER,  Cook;  two  adults,  no  children. 

Modern  house,  not  far  from  station;  Long  Island, 
,  Jr?m  New  York.  Private  room  and  bath. 

ona  help  supplied.  Best  references  required: 
$i()0  per  month.  D.  B.  Kaufmann,  50  Arleigh  Road, 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  A  middleaged  woman  to  do  general  hous 
work  for  older  couple  in  country,  40  miles  fre 
New  York.  All  conveniences  in  the  house.  Gardener 
the  place.  Braeloch,  Mt.  Klsco,  N  Y 


POULTRYMAN :  Must  be  thoroughly  experienct 
preferably  with  agricultural  college  training, 
modern  farm  housing  6.000  layers,  6,000  broilei 
must  be  capable  of  operating  farm  at  a  profit.  Go 
position  to  the  right  man.  Write  details.  BOX  33: 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single,  sober,  reliable,  middleaged  ma 

for  work  on  dairy  farm.  A.  W.  Mackay,  R  D 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


RANTED:  White,  single,  middleaged  nursery™ 
some  experience  in  sales  and  propogation 
plants,  a  good  home  with  moderate  pay  for  the  ris 
man.  Mountville  Nurseries.  Mountville,  Georgia. 

coP.i*I’E :  -\I„i‘iAlleaKed:  Private  home.  New  Roehel 

children,  $200  month,  own.  room,  bath.  State  < 
perience,  age,  references.  BOX  8317,  Equity  1 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  qu  ty’  1 

WANTED:  Trustworthy  single  man  for  general  w< 

on  modern  poultry  farm.  Experienced  farmer  pi 
ferred,  but  will  teach  business  to  willing  work 
Wages  around  $100  monthly,  with  board,  dependi 
upon  ability.  References  required.  State  age,  habi 
experience.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  1,  Rot 
ville,  Conn,  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  hand,  or  preferal 
middleaged  married  couple.  General  farm  work.  Gr 
health,  habits,  character.  Some  one  more  interesl 
in  good  home  than  high  wages.  References.  Irt 
M,  Crouch.  Albion,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania. 

GARDENERS,  Large  resort  property.  $100  month 

more  if  experienced.  Room  and  board  furnishi 
Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

HERDSMAN,  experienced,  for  development  of  pu: 

bred  Holstein  herd  in  Southern  Vermont.  Knowlcc 
of  Holstein  bloodlines  desirable  but  not  essenti 
Herd  on  HIR  test;  first  rate  buildings,  equipmi 
and  living  conditions.  Excellent  opportunity 
capable  ambitious  man.  State  experience  and  sala 
BOX  3342,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE:  We  need  an  experienced  poultryman.  A 
married  man,  capable  of  assuming  full  charge  of 
this  modern  poultry  farm  in  Southern  Connecticut. 
Attractive  cottage  on  premises.  A  permanent  position 
for  a  good  man.  BOX  3340,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER:  Young,  sensible;  plain  cooking, 
light  washing,  two  adults,  good  home,  near  New 
York.  All  information  first  letter.  Pickhardt,  54 
Landscape  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. _ 

REFINED  woman.  Plain  cook.  Housekeeper.  Alone 
or  with  outside  handyman.  Modern  farm.  One  hour 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Excellent  salary. 
BOX  12,  Holmdel,  New  Jersey. 

ASSISTANT  housemother  for  younger  boys’  cottage, 
Protestant  farm  home  for  normal  children.  Respon¬ 
sible  only  for  cooking  and  for  supervision  of  boys 
in  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Andrus  Memorial  Home, 
Yonkers,  New  York. _ 

NURSE  Wanted  for  17  months  old  baby,  child  well 
and  healthy,  nothing  else  to  do  but  take  care  of 
the  baby.  $35  per  week  to  the  right  person.  Write 
particulars  in  first  letter  to  J.  R.  Snyder,  105 
Innis  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Herd  manager.  For  registered  Guernsey 
cows.  Prefer  a  Graham  graduate.  Must  be  over  35 
years  of  age.  Producing  Grade-A  milk,  wholesale. 
Must  be  hard-working,  healthy,  honest,  good-tempered 
and  no  drinking.  Write,  Spring  Knoll  Farm, 
Falmouth,  Virginia.  _ 

HANDY  Man,  single,  sober,  not  under  45,  for 
poultry  farm.  $75,  good  room  and  board;  steady  job. 
Ken  Wood  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  325,  New  Bruns- 
wick.  New  Jersey.  _ 

FARM  Couple  to  live  in  attractive  house  on  Jersey 

Shore.  Would  like  man  to  be  milker  and  help  with 
top  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys.  Prefer  applicant  with 
son  who  could  also  do  this  work  and  learn  about 
Jerseys  and  would  like  wife  to  be  willing  to  board 
single  man  or  two  if  occasion  arises.  Boarding  not 
essential  if  applicant  has  son.  Telephone  collect 
Long  Branch  1014,  Gus  Nllson.  _ 

WANTED:  Cook,  experienced.  Attractive  Westchester 

country  home,  pleasant  surroundings,  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  good  hours  and  pay,  private  room,  bath.  BOX 
3347,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farmer,  no  stock.  Wife  willing 
to  help  with  housework,  occasionally  on  hour  rate. 
Small  cottage  provided  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
Man  must  be  good  automobile  driver  preferably 
familiar  with  tractors.  Seven  miles  from  Middletown, 
Conn.  For  appointment  telephone  East  Hampton,  Conn 
314  or  write  full  information,  BOX  3343,  R.  N.-Y. 

SINGLE  Man,  good  worker  wanted  to  work  on  a 
medium  size  poultry  farm.  State  wages.  BOX  3344, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  groom,  sober,  $100  a  month,  room 
and  board.  Kenilworth  Riding  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Rye  1964. 

COUPLE  Wanted  for  place  in  country.  Separate  four 
room  apartment  and  good  wages.  Two  in  family. 
BOX  3354,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Immediately:  Herdsman  for  purebred 
Guernsey  herd.  Wages  $150,  house  all  improve¬ 
ments.  Uusal  privileges.  Tel.  0304  Peapack  or  write 
Stonehouse  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  Mrs.  F.  K,  Stevens. 

WOMAN:  Reliable,  for  housework,  telephone  in  doc¬ 
tor's  family;  adults.  Suburb  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Good  home,  good  wages.  All  particulars  to  doctor’s 
wife,  BOX  3356,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  A  teacher  for  a  class  of  six  attractive  but 
retarded  children.  Must  be  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  ungraded  school  and  one  who  has  always  en¬ 
joyed  being  with  the  children  out  of  school  hours. 
A  husband  who  is  a  "Jack-of-all-trades”  Who  could 
help  in  the  up -keep  of  the  school  would  be  no 
objection.  Excellent  salary  for  both.  Write  BOX  704, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  orchard  man,  white,  married. 

Wages  $150  per  month;  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments.  This  job  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Write  BOX  3350,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITIONS  Open  for  couples  as  attendants.  48  hour 
week  effective  April  15,  1946.  $260  per  month,  room, 
board  and  laundry  optional.  Annual  paid  vacation. 
Liberal  sick  allowance.  Under  State  retirement  and 
Civil  Service.  Call  in  person  9:00  A.M.-3:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  Morristown  4-1800.  Write  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. _ 

HOU  SEKEEEPER  or  two  girls,  white.  Cleaning, 
cooking.  Protestant  family.  Two  school  age  girls. 
Own  rooms  and  bath  off  kitchen.  Modern  conveniences; 
good  home;  semi-country,  near  Philadelphia.  References. 
Excellent  salary.  Write  BOX  425,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Professional  couple,  two  children 
5%,  3%  years.  Liberal  time  off.  Own  room.  Real 
home.  $130  month.  Mrs  Max  Gold,  1930  Anthony 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  57.  _ 

COUPLE  with  two  young  children  wants  cook- 
houseworker.  Salary  $115.  Country  home  on  bus 
route.  Apply  C.  S.  Hapgood,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y, 

MAN,  wife,  cleaning,  cooking,  gardening  and 
generally  useful.  Driver’s  license.  Own  room,  bath. 
Near  Philadelphia  and  transportation.  We  are 

Episcopalians,  have  three  nice  children,  school  age. 
$200  a  month.  Write  particulars  quickly.  Mrs.  O. 
Horwitz,  Haverford,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Cooks,  waitresses,  kitchen  help,  chamber¬ 
maids,  desiring  positions  for  Summer  hotels  write 
stating  experience,  salary  expected.  Harry  Drake 
Stamford,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  small  family,  country 

estate.  Good  wages,  attractive  atmosphere.  Laurie 
Bruenn,  Mahopac,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM  Couple.  Outside  chores,  help  on  farm.  Four 
in  family,  Millbrook,  N,  Y.  BOX  3357,  R.  N.-Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  Cook.  Country.  Cottage.  Two  in 
family.  Child  no,  objection.  Excellent  school  near¬ 
by.  References  required.  F.  Blakeman,  Mt.  Kisco, 

N.  Y.  Telephone  372  Bedford  Village. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  pleasant  country  home  in  West¬ 
chester.  Should  like  children.  Own  room  and  bath. 
On  bus  line  near  village  and  church.  $100  month. 
BOX  3360,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  do  general  farm  work. 

Wife  to  cook  and  keep  house.  Furnished  apart¬ 
ment  and  everything  provided.  Write  BOX  48, 

New  Lebanon  Center.  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  white  woman,  good  cook,  light 
housework.  Country.  Other  help.  Two  ladies.  Refer¬ 
ence  required.  Protestant.  R.  F.  D.  44  A,  Suffern, 

New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Women  attendants  in  State  Institution 
for  mental  defectives.  Good  physical  condition. 

Must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers, 
but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State.  Ages 
18-60.  $73  plus  $21  emergency  increase  per  month 

and  room,  board  and  laundry.  8  hour  day.  Write 
Director.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y, _ 

COUPLE  in  lady’s  house  at  Gladstone,  N.  J.,  for 
cooking  and  light  housework;  man  useful  outside 
on  grounds.  Conditions  A-l.  Wages  $200.  State  ages, 
nationality,  experience.  BOX  3361,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  or  couple  for  truck, 
garden;  high  wages  to  the  right  people.  Wm. 

de  Jonge,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Lady  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general 
work,  first  floor,  for  appreciative  family  of  two 
adults  and  girl  and  boy  of  pre-school  age.  Own 

room  and  bath.  $100  per  month.  Conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  home  in  Concord,  Mass.  Is  one  block  from 

Boston-bound  bus  stop.  Start  immediately.  BOX 
3373  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  and  capable  man  for  the  making 
of  cottage  cheese  and  butter,  pasteurization,  testing, 
receiving  milk  and  in  supervising  the  help.  Married 
man  preferred.  State  age,  training  and  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  Write  BOX  3368,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
HOUSEKEEPER  for  husband  and  invalid  wife. 

General  housework,  cooking  for  Spring  and  Summer; 
CatskiU  Mts.  in  village.  Wagner,  Ashland,  Greene 
County,  New  York.  _ 

POSITIONS  Open  for  registered  graduate  nurses.  48 
hour  week  effective  April  15,  1946.  $180  per  month, 
room,  board  and  laundry  optional.  Annual  paid 
vacation,  liberal  sick  allowance.  Under  State  retire¬ 
ment  and  Civil  Service,  Call  in  person  9:00  A.  M.- 
5:00  P.  M.  Telephone  Morristown  4-1800.  Write  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Men  and  women,  48  hour  week  effec¬ 
tive  April  15,  1946.  $130  per  month,  room,  board 
and  laundry  optional.  Annual  paid  vacation.  Liberal 
sick  allowance.  Under  State  retirement  and  Civil 
Service.  Call  in  person  9 :00  A.  M.  -5 :00  P.  M.  Tele¬ 
phone  Morristown  4-1800.  Write  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


HELP  Wanted:  Man  and  wife,  white,  between  ages 
of  25  and  45  without  children,  to  work  for  couple 
in  Florida.  Year  round  job  with  vacation.  Man  to 
work  as  gardener  and  wife  as  cook  and  housekeeper. 
Salary  $100  per  month  for  couple,  plus  room  and 
board.  Lifetime  job  for  right  couple.  Friends  of  ours 
can  also  use  a  couple  at  same  salary.  Write  to  W.  L. 
Adams,  Indian  Beach,  Sarasota,  Florida  giving  ago, 
brief  history  and  inclose  photograph. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  woman  for  cook  and  light 

housework.  No  laundry;  two  in  family;  own  room 

and  bath  in  pleasant  suburban  surroundings.  State 
references  and  salary  expected.  Write  BOX  19, 
Springville,  New  York, _ 

WANTED  By  June,  capable  woman  of  settled  habits, 

and  school  age  daughter,  to  work  for  small  private 
family  on  large  country  place  near  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Woman  to  cook  and  serve  meals.  No  laundry. 

Daughter  to  wait  on  table  only.  Neat  apperance 

essential.  No  heavy  work.  Room  with  bath,  uniforms, 
maintenance  and  $100  per  month.  Write,  giving  par- 
tlculars.  BOX  3369,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK-Housekeeper  for  gentleman's  farm  home  in 

Berkshires.  Permanent  position,  good  wages,  no 
washing.  Mrs.  Sydney  R,  Smith,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

STRONG  boy,  wjio  wants  a  good  home  and  chance 
for  good  wages.  Must  be  able  to  milk  two  cows, 
mow'  lawns  and  care  for  berry  bushes.  Also,  cook  for 
family  of  six  adults.  Both  positions  permanent.  One 
couple  could  fill  both.  Location,  southern  Vermont. 
BOX  3370,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN:  Middleaged  for  country  home.  Handy  inside 
and  outside.  Write,  D.  Granditer.  Furnace  Dock 
Road,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  or  two  sisters  or  friends,  general 
housework,  cooking.  Fine  living  quarters,  good  pay; 
small  family.  Westchester  County.  Within  an  hour 
from  New  York.  BOX  3382,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  Nurse  or  companion  housekeeper.  Drive 
car.  Plain  cooking.  Family  two.  Room,  bath,  second 
floor.  Bethlehem  Pennsylvania  May  1st.  Good  salary. 
Reply  Ellis  (on  Farrell,  101  West  57th  St.,  New  York, 

WANTED:  Two  waitress-maids.  Home  for  Aged, 
beautiful  estate.  $70  monthly  plus  maintenance; 
liberal  time  off,  two  weeks  with  pay.  Ward  Manor, 
Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Young  girl  or  woman  to  help  in  small 
boarding  house.  Reliable.  Modern  equipment  to 
work  with.  State  particulars  about  self,  salary  de- 
sired.  Mrs.  Romanus  Eusner,  Monticello,  N,  Y. 

WHITE  Woman  for  general  housework,  except 
laundry;  in  Christian  home,  two  adults,  two  grown 
boys.  Location  New  Jersey,  with  three  months  at  sea- 
shore  in  Summer.  Write  BOX  872,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

HANDYMAN  or  couple,  care  two  cows,  few  pigs, 
chickens,  kitchen  garden,  etc.  Inside  part  or  full 
time.  Rooms,  bath,  board  plus  salary.  Write  giving 
experience,  qualifications,  age,  desired  salary.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  V.  Flagg,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Belle 
Mead,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  or  boy,  general  farming,  must 
be  able  strip  after  machine..  L.  L.  Walkup, 
Wgstboro,  Mass. _ 

YOUNG  Woman  for  general  housework  in  vacation 
cabins.  Also  boy  over  16.  Write,  state  wages  ex- 
pected.  C.  Jackson,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  Married  man,  farmer-caretaker,  private  resi¬ 
dence  farm.  New  modern  four  room  house.  $156 
monthly  and  share  of  produce.  References  required. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Write  BOX  3374, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK-Housekeeper  for  two  adults;  small  child.  Up- 
to-date  home;  pleasant  surroundings.  References 
required.  State  salary  wanted.  Anthony  J.  Garcia, 
South  Cairo,  N.  Y.  (Outside  Catskill) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


LANDSCAPE  gardener,  tree  surgeon,  agricultural 
graduate;  greenhouse;  15  year  experience.  Desires 
permanent  estate  work.  BOX  3203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT:  15  years  experience  with  ability 

to  handle  any  size  proposition.  General  farming, 
conscientious,  dependable  and  honest.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars.  BOX _ 3257,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN :  Capable  working  manager.  Experi- 
enced  in  all  essentials,  married,  one  child,  age  25. 
State  wages  and  all  details.  BOX  3323,  R,  N.-Y. 

MIDDLEAGED  German  lady  wishes  position  as 

housekeeper,  country  preferred.  Mrs.  J.  Wolff,  care 
Kremer  Penwell  Lodge,  Port  Murray,  N.  J, 

FARM  Manager:  Desires  connection  with  co-operative 

party  or  organization  appreciating,  profitable,  out¬ 
standing  herd  and  farm.  Dairy,  agriculture  graduate. 
Age  45,  married,  no  children.  Sober,  energetic.  Life¬ 
time  experience  purebred  Guernseys  and  livestock. 
Showing,  testing,  calf  raising,  production.  Crop 
planning.  Permanent  pastures,  soil  improvement. 
Present  employer  dispersing.  Excellent  references. 
BOX  3337,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  middleaged,  desires  position  as  book¬ 
keeper  and  assist  management  dairy,  stock  or  poultry 
farm.  Within  150  miles  New  York.  Moderate  salary 
plus  unfurnished  private  cottage.  BOX  333S,  R.  N.-Yr. 

POULTRY  Farm  working  manager  desires  position 

after  June  1.  Experienced  in  broilers,  brooders, 
laying  hens.  Second  man  furnished  if  desired. 

Adriaan  Kocken,  Monterey.  Massachusetts. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT:  College  education,  married, 

childless;  handy,  experienced:  excellent  references. 
Interested  in  construction.  Frank  Finnerty,  25  East 
63rd  St..  New  YTork  City,  BU  8-8490. _ 

JOB  Wanted:  Active,  sober,  elderly  man.  Minor  re¬ 

pairs,  carpentry,  plumbing,  electric,  painting,  stone 
or  concrete  retaining  walls,  etc;  can  drive  car.  No 
heavy  lifting  alone.  Give  particulars,  maintenance  and 
good  wages.  BOX  3345,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  American,  single,  honest,  trustworthy;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  would  like  position  as  caretaker. 
Milk  one  or  two  cows,  general  chores,  vegetable 
garden,  mowing  lawns  and  hedge  trimming.  Board 
himself  preferred.  E.  M.  Condon,  General  Delivery 
Smithtown  Branch,  L,  I..  X.  Y.  _ 

YOUNG  Man  18,  experienced  with  purebred  Guernseys, 
calf  raising  and  A.R.  work.  Industrious,  interested 
and  anxious  to  learn.  Best  references.  Live  with 
mother,  prefer  small  house  close  to  New  York  City. 
No  three  time  milking.  Answer  stating  hours,  wages 
and  privileges.  BOX  3355,  Rural  New-YTorker. 

MARRIED  middleaged  farmer.  Chicken  farm,  cottage, 

privileges;  one  hour  New  York,  BOX  3359,  R,  N.-Y. 

EDUCATED,  Refined,  capable,  middleaged  woman 

desires  position  as  housekeeper  in  modern  home. 
Arrive  in  Danbury,  Conn.  June  1st.  State  particulars! 
Florence  Martin,  Orange  City,  Florida. _ 

FARM  Manager,  married,  age  40,  competent,  reliable, 

progressive,  Graham  graduate,  excellent  references; 
20  years  managerial  experience,  livestock,  health, 
breeding,  production  and  general  farm  operations! 
Desires  permanent  position  with  modern  progressive 
dairy  farm.  Prefer  Guernseys,  would  consider  other 
breed.  Present  position  eignt  years;  owner  dispersing 
BOX  3366.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

GENERAL  Farmer,  all  around  man,  married;  ex¬ 
perienced  estates,  camps,  cottage,  and  privileges. 
one  hour  New  York.  References,  BOX  3358,  R,  N.-Y. 

INTELLIGENT,  respectable  person  wishes  house¬ 
keepers  position.  Neat,  good  cook,  manager.  BOX 
3362,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

PULPITS  Exceptionally  ably  supplied.  BOX  IK 

Station  O,  Post  Office,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE:  Good  cook-housekeeper,  gardener,  lawn,  re¬ 

pairs,  general  handy;  good  references.  BOX  3383, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  and  estate  manager,  life  time  experience  in 
all  types  of  farming  and  estate  work;  married, 
age  39,  BOX  3381,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MECHANIC,  caretaker,  drive,  efficient;  married,  47, 
childless.  References.  Separate  cottage.  BOX  3384, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

YOUNG  lady,  inexperienced,  anxious  to  learn  poultry 
business;  would  buy  same  after  training  period. 
BOX  3385,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  Manager  for  small  country  estate.  Quali¬ 
fied  to  assume  full  responsibility.  Broad  experience 
all  branches.  Married.  BOX  3339,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  345 . 


And,  of  Course,  You  Get  Just  Wonderful  White  Bread 

With  the  New  GR*  Robin  Hood  Flour 


Here  is  the  new  GR*  Robin  Hood 
Flour,  blended  in  accordance  with  the 
new  Government  regulations.  It  is 
milled  from  only  the  choicest  wheat. 
And  blended  with  all  the  skill  that 
has  made  Robin  Hood  the  finest  flour 
that  can  be  milled. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  very  best 
results  from  all  your  baking — bread, 

♦Government  Regulated 

WELL  WORTH  ANY 


cakes,  pastry — use  this  new  Robin 
Hood  Flour.  We  believe  there  is  no 
finer  flour  to  be  found  anywhere,  to¬ 
day.  And  if  Robin  Hood  costs  you  a 
cent  or  two  more  than  some  unknown 
flour— remember— it’s  well  worth  any 
slight  extra  cost. 

International  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
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YOUR  WORK  SPEEDS  UP 

YOUR  COSTS  GO  DOWN 
when  you  use 

CENTER  BITE 


GROUND  GRIPS 


\^OU,  as  a  farmer,  know  better  than  anyone  else,  the 
-*■  importance  of  keeping  farm  production  costs  down.  You 
know  just  how  important  it  is  to  do  a  seeding  job  or  a  harvesting 
job  fast  —  when  the  time  is  right. 

Firestone  Ground  Grip  tires  speed  up  work  because  they 
have  more  drawbar  pull  —  up  to  16%  more.  That’s  because 
they  have  no  “open  center”  treads  to  pick  up  trash,  clog  up 
with  mud  and  spin  —  dead  in  their  tracks.  They  cut  pro¬ 
duction  costs  because  they  have  40%  longer  tread  life  and  a 
14%  stronger  cord  body. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers  are  doing  more 
work  at  less  cost  today  because  they  use  Firestone  Ground 
Grips.  Ground  Grips  will  do  the  same  for  you  on  every  job 
you  have,  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  Get  Ground 
Grips  and  prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

*A rea  in  white  shows  the  “ Center  Bite”  traction  zone,  not  found 
in  other  tires  because  of  Firestone’s  exclusive  patent  rights. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

For  the  best  in  radio,  listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening,  over  N. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

Each  week  I  receive  a  farm  journal 
from  England  and  in  a  recent  issue 
there  was  a  facetious  but  pointed  article 
that  has  a  lesson  for  us  in  America. 
The  article  was  entitled,  “Mud,  Muck, 
and  Manure.”  It’s  an  imaginary  inter¬ 
view  between  Plato  and  Aristotle.  One 
question  is:  “What  is  a  kitchen  in  a 
house  in  the  country?”  The  answer: 
“A  kitchen  in  a  house  in  the  country 
is  a  portion  of  the  house  which  con¬ 
tains  the  boots  of  the  men,  women  and 
children,  always  well  coated  with  mud, 
muck  and  manure;  also  the  mackin¬ 
toshes,  coats,  sacks,  sou’westers  and 
other  wet  outer  garments  of  many  other 
delugees.  It  is  usually  full  of  people 
brewing  tea,  performing  surgical 
operations  on  livestock,  washing  hands 
or  shaving  to  go  to  market;  while 
occasionally  the  woman  of  the  Jiouse 
is  allowed  to  cook  therein.” 

The  writer  of  this  had  a  message.  I 
can  remember  years  ago  in  a  farm¬ 
house  kitchen  in  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  pleasant,  patient  farm  wife  say¬ 
ing  one  Winter  day,  “I  wish  every 
farm  had  a  room  or  big  closet  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  woodshed  where 
men  folks  could  leave  their  coats  and 
boots.”  Well  do  I  remember  the 
kitchen  at  home  in  Hancock,  N.  H., 
especially  in  the  Winter.  Coats,  caps 
and  boots  were  in  a  corner.  Wet 
mittens  and  gloves  were  on  the  shelf 
behind  the  stove;  heavy  felt  leggings 
wet  from  working  in  the  woods  hung 
on  a  line  behind  the  stove;  the  boots 
were  under  the  stove  or  behind  it. 
What  I’m  getting  at  is  that  most  farm¬ 
ers  could  do  some  remodelling  of  farm 
houses  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
women  folks;  and  it  can  be  done  at 
reasonable  expense.  I’ve  just  returned 
from  a  trip  around  Caledonia  County 
in  northern  Vermont  and  I  learned  a 
number  of  things  about  rural  life  in 
the  heart  of  Yankeeland  from  talking 
with  people.  It’s  the  same  story  there 
as  in  every  other  rural  area.  Young 
folks  don’t  like  life  on  the  farm;  not 
so  much  because  they  dislike  farming, 
but  because  living  on  many  farms  is 
way  behind  the  times  and  the  future 
does  not  look  especially  bright. 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  a 
satisfactory  farm  life  comes  down  to 
the  problem  of  a  decent  annual  income. 
The  Northeast,  by  and  large,  has  two 
types  of  farming.  First  we  have  the 
general  dairy  farms  where  whole  milk 
is  the  chief  source  of  income;  second, 
we  have  a  hundred  and  one  kinds  of 
more  specialized  farming:  poultry, 
fruits,  truck  gardening,  etc.  Location, 
types  of  soil  and  availability  of  markets 
are  determining  factors.  This  writer 
has  long  held  the  belief  that  whole 
milk  prduction  is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  ills  of  eastern  agriculture.  Rivers 
of  white  milk  flow  from  our  hillsides 
and  valleys  and  with  the  flood  goes 
much  of  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Fewer 
and  better  cows,  more  beef,  pork  and 
steers,  more  home  raised  grains  will 
establish  a  better  and  more  profitable 
farm  economy,  and  it  will  be  an  easier 
life  for  farm  families. 

One  way  farm  families  can  increase 
incomes  in  the  year  ahead,  if  they  are 
located  on  a  main  or  well  travelled 
road,  is  to  sell  farm  products  from  an 
attractive  roadside  stand.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  is  a  major  matter  in  terms  of 
annual  income.  More  and  more  city 
and  town  families  wil  form  the  habit 
of  driving  into  the  country  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  produce.  A  farm  that 
wants  to  cater  to  this  trade  has  a  good 
opportunity  in  the  immediate  future. 
Farming  is  a  business  as  well  as  a  way 
of  living.  It  takes  from  $£,000  to  $3,000 
profit  income  for  a  farm  family  to 
have  the  comforts  and  some  of  the 
minor  luxuries  of  life.  H.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Books  Worth  Having’ 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 


Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . $4.50 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley .  4.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use 

Cox  and  Jackson . $3.75 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland..  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.00 

What  is  Farming?  * 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller _ 2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schulte . 2.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  2.50 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller .  2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  with  Income 
Tax  Guide,  Bert  V.  Tornborgh.  .  2.00 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping, 

L.  A.  Anderson .  1.95 

So  You’re  Going  to  Buy  a  Farm, 

D.  B.  Greenberg  &  C.  Corbin..  1.50 
Practical  Farm  Accounts  with  Tax 
Guide . 50 
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Buckwheat’s  Place  in  the  Farm  Program 


HE  first  important  step  in  suc¬ 
cessful  buckwheat  production 
is  the  preparation  of  a  firm 
or  compact  seedbed  by  early 
plowing  and  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  prior  to  seeding.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  the  limited  and  shal¬ 
low  growing  root  system  of  buckwheat  secures 
a  firm  foothold  in  the  soil;  otherwise,  the  crop 
is  more  subject  to  drought  injury.  Further¬ 
more,  the  rapid  absorption  and  utilization  of 
essential  plant  food  necessary  for  rapid 
growth  and  early  maturity  are  made  possible 
only  when  the  feeding  roots  are  in  close 
contact  with  soil  particles.  Early  plowing,  30 
to  60  days  before  planting,  and  subsequent 
cultivation  are  also  needed  to  hasten  the  de¬ 
cay  of  residual  soil  organic  matter  upon  which 
the  buckwheat  crop  is  dependent  for  its 
source  of  nitrogen  when  not  supplied  by 
mineral  fertilizers. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have  se¬ 
cured  these  considerable  differences  in  yields 
as  the  result  of  early  plowing.^ 


1915 

1917 

1918 

Early  plowing 

(May  6) 

bu. 

per  A. 

43.6 

25.2 

20.5 

Late  plowing 

(July  1) 

bu. 

per  A. 

35.3 

14.4 

13.6 

Gain,  early  preparation, 

bu. 

per  A. 

8.3 

10.8 

6.9 

Soil  Adaptation 

Buckwheat  will  grow  under  a  wider  range 
of  soil  conditions  than  any  other  grain  crop. 
It  is  essentially  a  poor  soil  crop,  with  best  re¬ 
sults  obtained  on  light,  well  drained  soils.  This 
ability  to  produce  fair  crops  on  poor  soils  is 
largely  responsible  for  a  lack  of  proper  care 
in  the  preparation  of  seedbeds,  and  for  not 
using  some  form  of  commercial  plant  food. 
Buckwheat  should  not  be  grown  on  soils 
sufficiently  fertile  for  profitable  production  of 
other  grains.  The  poorer  fields  can  be  used  to 
best  advantage  for  buckwheat  if  sufficient 
phosphorus  is  applied. 

Seeding  Buckwheat 

Only  clean  seed,  free  from  broken  grain 
and  chaff,  should  be  sown.  It  is  best  to  use 
seed  not  over  one  year  old  even  though  buck¬ 
wheat  remains  viable  for  several  years.  Seed 
kept  in  unheated  storage  will  maintain  a 
moisture  content  of  from  11  to  12  per  cent 
which  is  ideal  for  quick  and  high  germination. 
Mixed  seed  containing  each  of  the  common 
varieties,  Common,  Silverhull  and  Japanese, 
is  entirely  suitable.  It  is  probably  good  prac¬ 
tice  not  to  use  the  same  seed  stock  from  year 
to  year.  Three  to  four  pecks  of  seed  per  acre 
are  sufficient  for  the  common  varieties.  In  the 
case  of  the  much  smaller  seed  of  Tartary,  also 
known  as  duck  wheat  and  rye  wheat,  two 
pecks  per  acre  are  sufficient.  The  time  of  seed¬ 
ing  the  common  varieties  has  also  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  years  of  practical  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  established  date 
of  seeding  is  between  June  15  and  July  5,  at 
least  10  weeks  before  the  normal  date  of  a 
killing  Fall  frost.  Tartary  should  be  planted 
from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
common  varieties. 

Buckwheat  is  usually  seeded  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  other  small  grain,  by  use 
of  a  grain  drill.  The  seed  may  also  be  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  in,  preferably  with  a  spike 
tooth  harrow,  but  the  former  method  of  seed¬ 
ing  is  recommended  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  labor  economy  and  uniform  seed  distri¬ 
bution  and  coverage.  The  crop  may  also  be 
harvested  to  better  advantage  if  planted  in 
rows.  This  is  especially  true  in  case  of  lodging. 
If  for  some  reason  it  is  found  inconvenient  to 
prepare  the  soil  well  in  advance  of  planting, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  seeding  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the,  use  of  a  roller  or  smoothing 
board  as  a  means  of  producing  a  firm,  com¬ 
pact  seed  bed. 

Climate  and  Season 

Buckwheat  grows  best  in  a  cool,  moist  cli¬ 
mate.  The  crop  is  very  sensitive  to  high 
temperatures  and  dry  weather,  especially  at 
blooming  time.  The  crop  is  planted  at  such  a 
time  that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  period 
of  hottest  weather  will  occur  during  the 
growth  period  before  the  flowers  appear  in 
abundance.  Under  conditions  of  hot  winds  es- 


By  J.  W.  White 

pecially  at  night,  the  flowers  are  subject  to 
severe  blasting.  Fortunately,  the  plants  con¬ 
tinue  to  flower  throughout  the  season  which 
insures  at  least  a  partial  crop  of  grain. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hazard  in  buckwheat 
production  is  the  tendency  of  mature  plants 
to  lodge  as  a  result  of  wind  or  heavy  rainfall. 
Unfortunately,  buckwheat  differs  from  the 
other  grain  crops  in  that  the  plants  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  recovery  after  lodging. 
Plants  once  bent  over  will  remain  in  this 
position  even  though  the  main  stalks  are  un¬ 
broken.  Heavy  rainfall  followed  by  strong 
winds  may  cause  uprooting  of  plants  due  to 
their  very  shallow  and  limited  root  systems. 
The  degree  of  lodging  tends  to  be  in  proportion 
to  height;  crops  above  2y2  feet  tall  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  suffer  some  degree  of  lodging. 

Fertilizers 

Although  buckwheat  has  the  capacity  to 
utilize  mineral  plant  food  unavailable  to  other 
grain  crops,  experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  have  shown  that  an  application  of  200 
to  400  pounds  per  acre  of  superphosphate 
gave  an  average  of  41  per  cent  increased 
yields  of  grain;  while  an  increase  of  44  per 
cent  was  obtained 
when  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  was  also  used. 

Superphosphate  may 
be  drilled  in  at  the 
time  of  seeding  as  is 
done  in  case  of  other 
small  grain.  It  may 
also  be  broadcast  by 
hand  before  seeding 
and  harrowed  into  the 
seed  bed. 

While  buckwheat  is 
more  tolerant  to  soil 
acidity  than  any  other 
grain  crop,  further  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown 
that  an  application  of 
1,000  to  2,000  pounds 
of  ground  limestone 
per  acre  gave'  an  18 
per  qent  increased 
yield  of  grain.  The 
limestone  stimulates 
the  decomposition  and 
nitrification  of  the 


plant  growth.  A  buckwheat  crop  that  yields 
30  bushels  per  acre  will  require  at  least  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  for  growth  of  grain  and 
straw.  Lime  should  be  applied  and  well 
worked  into  the  soil  following  plowing, 
several  weeks  before  seeding.  This  can  be 
done  with  the  fertilizer  attachment  of  the 
grain  drill  with  a  lime  distributor,  or  broad¬ 
cast  by  hand.  On  acid  soils,  lime  should  al¬ 
ways  be  applied  in  advance  of  superphosphate 
applications.  The  presence  of  lime  will  reduce 
the  tendency  of  the  phosphorus  to  combine 
with  iron  and  alumina  of  the  soil,  a  form  much 
more  unavailable  than  when  combined  with 
calcium  of  the  lime. 

The  use  of  stable  manure  has  been  found  to 
be  unprofitable  and  actually  the  cause  of  de¬ 
creased  yields.  This  is  because  a  gradual  re¬ 
lease  of  available  nitrogen  derived  from  the 
soil  organic  matter  is  preferable  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  immediately  available  nitrogen  at 
seeding  time.  The  presence  of  applied  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  will  lead  to  excessive  growth 
and  ultimate  lodging.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  if  the  soil  is  to  supply  the  necessary 
nitrogen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replenish  the 
organic  matter  for  subsequent  crops.  This  can 
be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  seeding  of  a 
Winter  cover  crop  (Continued  on  Page  358) 


x  ouu  vx  ganu, 

matter,  and  thus  re¬ 
leases  available  nitro¬ 
gen  necessary  for 


Buckwheat  is  good  to  use  as  a  green  manure  crop  following  early  vegetables. 
Professor  F.  J.  Holben,  Department  of  Agronomy ,  Penn  State  College,  demon¬ 
strates  the  height  of  plants  four  weeks  from  date  of  planting.  The  ability  of 
buckwheat  to  utilize  soil  plant  food  unavailable  to  most  other  grain  crops  makes 
it  of  special  value  as  a  green  manure  crop. 


Harvested  buckwheat  in  shock  on  the  farm  of  Leon  Harkness  near  Towanda  in  Bradford  County,  Pa.  The 
poorly  drained  glaciated  soils  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  like  those  of  Southern  New  York  State,  are  often 
too  wet  for  early  planting  of  other  grain  crops.  Buckwheat  stubbleland  is  subject  to  severe  soil  erosion, 
due  to  the  loose,  friable  nature  of  the  soil  and  should  be  seeded  to  a  Winter  cover  crop,  such  as  rye . 
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Hay  From  Seed  to  Mow 


ESTABLISHING  a  new  seeding  for  hay 
gives  us  in  the  Northeast  our  annual 
opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  more 
economical  milk  production.  Since  my  own 
and  my  neighbors’  farms  get  nearly  all  of 
their  income  from  dairying,  and  dairying  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  the  quality  of  roughage 
produced,  our  hay  crop  is  the  foundation  of 
our  whole  farming  system.  Oats  alone  or 
grain  mixtures  including  oats  are  the  nurse 
crop  for  practically  all  our  seedings.  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  would  grow  as  many  acres 
of  oats  as  we  do,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
necessity  of  re-establishing  seedings  on  those 
fields  that  have  run  out.  We  do  not  have  any 
regular  rotation  but  vary  our  crop  practices 
from  year  to  year  depending  on  the  condition 
of  individual  fields.  So  long  as  we  maintain 
satisfactory  stands  of  hay  of  good  quality  and 
yield  through  topdressing  with  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizers,  we  do  not  feel  any 
necessity  to  plow  the  land.  The  nearest  that 
we  come  to  rotation  is  to  make  our  plans  for 
the  growing  of  sufficient  corn  to  fill  our  silos 
and  supplement  our  hay  crops,  and  follow 
this  corn  with  oats  or  grain  mixture. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  preparation  for 
establishing  a  new  stand  of  hay  begins  with 
our  plowing  for  corn.  This  is  always  an  old 
meadow  and  Fall  plowing  is  quite  generally 
followed.  Under  certain  conditions  plowing  is 
sometimes  left  until  Spring,  but  Fall  plowing 
is  favored  because  it  gets  this  work  done 
when  there  is  less  pressure  on  us; 
also  it  gives  the  sod  plenty  of 
time  to  decay  before  the  crop  is 
planted.  Corn  is  usually  heavily 
fertilized  both  with  manure 
worked  into  the  soil,  and  with 
from  300  to  550  pounds  of  hay 
analysis  fertilizer  such  as  5-10-10 
or  8-16-16  in  the  row  at  the  time 
of  planting.  This  establishes  a  good 
reserve  of  fertility  for  the  next 
year’s  seeding. 

After  the  corn  crop  is  harvested, 
the  fields  are  again  plowed  in  the 
Fall  so  that  the  soil  will  be  well 
settled  in  preparation  for  the  seed¬ 
ing.  Fall  plowing  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  because  the  ground  is 
frozen  all  Winter  and  there  is  not 
opportunity  for  erosion  and  very 
little  for  loss  of  fertility.  In 
preparation  for  seeding  on  our 
Fall  plowed  land,  we  harrow 
thoroughly  but  shallow,  in  order 
to  prepare  a  very  fine  but  firm 
seed  bed.  Since  using  tractors,  we  have  some 
trouble  due  to  too  deep  harrowing  which  will 
leave  the  soil  loose  and  open  to  too  great  a 
depth.  Where  this  is  done,  the  seed  sprouts 
but  the  young  feeding  roots  going  down  into 
the  loose  soil  are  unable  to  find  the  moisture 
that  they  need;  thus  a  great  many  plants  are 
lost.  Another  trouble  with  deep  soil  prepa¬ 
ration  on  hay  land  is  that  so  many  of  the 
small  seeds  go  too  deep,  and  are  covered  so 
heavily  that  they  cannot  find  their  way  out. 
We  would  prefer  to  make  our  own  seedings 
by  simply  wheel  harrowing  and  smoothing 
our  corn  stubble,  but  because  of  the  corn  borer 
it  is  necessary  that  we  plow. 

We  make  every  effort  to  get  our  Spring 
grains  planted  and  seeding  done  by  early 
May  because  our  chances  for  a  good  catch 
of  new  seeding  and  a  good  yield  of  grain  are 
much  improved  by  early  planting.  For  this 
we  use  a  grain  drill  that  has  both  a  fertilizer 
and  grass  seed  attachment.  We  use  2% 
bushels  per  acre,  or  equivalent  pounds  of  oats 
and  barley  mixed.  On  some  of  our  soil  we 
have  had  excellent  results  with  1%  bushels 
of  oats  and  one  bushel  of  barley.  Oats  alone 
are  usually  preferred  because  it  can  be  used 
either  as  a  grain  or  forage  crop  as  may  seem 
desirable  according  to  the  season.  For 
fertilizer  we  use  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  4-12-16  or  4-16-20  per  acre.  A  small  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  desirable  both  for  the  grain  and 
the  seed  on  our  lighter  soils,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  on  our.  heavy  soils.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  that  we  have  had  better  results  with  the 


fertilizers  mentioned  than  we  had  with 
0-20-20  or  0-14-14,  which  are  more  generally 
used  by  our  neighbors.  On  our  lighter,  well 
drained,  sweet  soils,  we  include  five  to  eight 
pounds  per  acre  of  alfalfa  in  our  mixtures 
along  with  timothy  and  red,  alsike  and 
Ladino  clovers.  Up  until  the  last  few  years, 
our  standard  seeding  mixture  was  10  pounds 
of  alfalfa,  three  pounds  of  red  clover,  six 
pounds  of  timothy  for  dry  soils;  and  on  moist 
soils  it  was  five  pounds  of  red  clover,  two 
pounds  of  alsike,  and  eight  pounds  of  timothy. 
Recently  as  the  result  of  trials,  we  have 
found  it.  is  very  good  business  for  us  to  add 
at  least  one  pound  of  Ladino  clover  per  acre 
to  these  seeding  mixtures.  Ladino  does  very 
well  all  through  this  section  of  Vermont  and 
has  the  two  outstanding  qualities  desirable 
for  our  dairy  business,  namely,  furnishing  a 
quick  second  crop  for  pasture  or  forage,  and 
of  being  the  nearest  to  a  permanent  legume 
that  we  have  yet  found.  It  is  more  dependable 
than  alfalfa  even  on  well  drained  soils  and 
does  exceptionally  well  on  our  heavy  soils. 
Common  vetch  is  good  to  seed  with  clover  in 
many  New  England  sections,  as  it  is  a  cool 
weather  plant  and  can  be  sown  with  small 
grain. 

Another  recent  addition  that  we  have  found 
to  be  very  satisfactory  has  been  Brome  grass 
which  we  are  using  to  replace  a  good  share 
of  the  timothy.  Our  own  experience  has 
proved  to  us  that  Brome  grass  furnishes  ex¬ 


cellent  early  and  late  pasture,  gives  a  yield 
comparable  with  any  other  grass,  and  makes 
a  quality  hay  much  relished  by  cows.  Be¬ 
cause  Brome  grass  must  have  a  good  stand 
of  legumes  with  it  in  order  to  receive  nitro¬ 
gen,  on  our  lighter  soils  we  have  worked  with 
a  mixture  of  five  pounds  per  acre  of  Brome 
grass  mixed  with  the  oats,  and  in  addition 
three  to  four  pounds  of  timothy,  .five  to  eight 
pounds  of  alfalfa,  one  to  two  pounds  of 
Ladino.  This  mixture  is  used  on  our  well 
drained  soils.  On  our  clay  soils  we  use  the 
same  amounts  of  Brome  grass,  while  the 
balance  of  the  mixture  is  three  to  four 
pounds  of  timothy,  two  pounds  of  red  clover, 
two  pounds  of  alsike  and  one  to  two  pounds 
of  Ladino.  We  aim  to  plant  our  seeding 
mixture  shallow  on  a  firm  seed  bed  and  to 
firm  the  soil  well  on  top  of  it  using  a  culti- 
packer  where  possible;  if  not,  a  smoothing 
harrow  or  drag.  Our  objective  when  putting 
down  a  new  seeding  is  to  have  the  soil  firm 
enough  so  that  moisture  comes  up  from  under¬ 
neath  to  keep  the  seedling  plants  growing. 
The  nurse  crop  is  usually  harvested  as  grain; 
this  is  a  very  critical  time  for  the  new  seeding. 

Our  harvesting  operations  vary  according 
to  the  season  and  machinery  available.  Our 
aim  is  to  begin  haying  before  the  plants  have 
set  seed  and,  as  far  as  possible,  before 
blossoming  time.  If  we  can  cut  thg  first 
crop  before  the  grass  has  blossomed  or  early 
in  the  blossoming  period,  the  plant  continues 
to  grow  and  the  second  crop  comes  along 
immediately;  whereas  if  we  wait  until  the 


Common  vetch  is  a  cool  weather  plant.  It  can  he  used 
as  a  companion  crop  with  the  clovers,  and  is  suit¬ 
able  for  seeding  with  small  grain,  especially  on  poor 
soils.  It  should  he  cut  when  the  pods  are  well  de¬ 
veloped.  E.  L.  Pierce  is  holding  some  vetch  and 
clover  hay,  which  he  has  just  cut  on  his  Vermont 

farm. 

seeding  has  formed,  the  second  crop  does  not 
start  nearly  so  soon.  In  good  haying  weather 
our  procedure  is  to  mow  one  afternoon,  rake 
the  next  afternoon  and  turn  the  hay  with  a 
side  delivery  rake  the  next  forenoon  and  then 
begin  hauling.  If  the  necessary 
labor  were  available  I  would  much 
prefer  to  cure  the  hay  in  cocks, 
and  use  canvas  covers  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather  while  it  is 
curing,  because  we  have  found 
that  most  of  the  hay  made  by 
this  procedure  will  have  excellent 
color  and  palatability.  We  use 
the  hay  loader  back  of  the  truck 
for  hauling,  which  I  think  is  one 
of  the  most  economical  ways  to 
move  hay.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
prefer  tractors  and  trailers,  but 
these  are  not  as  convenient  in 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  barn. 
Last  year  we  had  some  of  our 
hay  field  baled.  Like  many  others 
I  have  talked  to,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  field  baling 
produces  slightly  more  palatable 
hay  than  loose  storage  does.  It 
also  cuts  feeding  time  and  labor 
markedly,  but  does  not  save  in 
cost  in  getting  the  hay  into  the 
barn.  Just  why  cows  apparently  prefer  the 
flavor  of  baled  hay  to  loose  hay  is  hard  to 
understand  but  that  seems  to  be  the  case.  In 
the  barn  we  use  a  loose  grapple  fork,  which 
is  easy  to  handle  and  drops  the  hay  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  the  man  in  the 
mow.  Most  of  our  mows  are  small  so  that  we 
can  depend  on  them  for  help  in  curing  hay 
that  contains  a  fair  amount  of  moisture.  We 
find  that  in  mows  up  to  14  feet  wide  the  hay 
will  very  seldom  heat  regardless  of  carrying 
high  moisture.  The  wider  mows  are  preferred 
for  keeping  better  color  in  the  hay,  because 
on  the  outside  of  the  mow  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  is  exposed  to  bleaching. 

Our  cows  tell  us  there  is  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  color  and  palatability  in  the 
hay  and,  as  we  use  all  of  our  hay  for  feed¬ 
ing  on  our  own  farm,  palatability  is  a  very 
important  item.  To  help  hold  color  in  the 
hay,  we  keep  the  barn  closed  and  dark  as 
much  as  possible.  If  we  have  bad  weather 
during  haying  time,  we  try  to  keep  all  the 
hay  of  equal  quality  in  one  mow,  since  we 
find  that  variations  in  hay  fed  are  even 
more  quickly  noticed  in  milk  production  than 
a  change  in  grain  or  management. 

The  severe  shortage  of  .  grain  in  the  North¬ 
east  makes  the  1946  hay  crop  assume  even 
greater  importance  than  usual.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  one  ton  of  good  quality 
legume  hay  contains  approxmitely  1,000 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients,  or  in  other 
words,  is  about  50  per  cent  digestible. 

R.  C.  McWilliams 


When  the  necessary  labor  is  available,  the  hay  is  cured  in  cocks  under  canvas 
covers  on  the  E.  S.  Brigham  farm  in  Franklin  County,  Vermont.  This  protects 
the  hay  from  the  weather  while  it  it  curing,  and  has  been  found  to  add  much 

to  quality  and  palatability. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


To  Control  Peach  Borer 

I  have  four  peach  trees.  One  of  them 
is  just  about  five  years  old  and  the 
first  year  it  bore  fruit.  I  picked  one 
large  bud  from  this  tree  but  have  had 
none  since.  It  leaves  out  nicely  in  the 
Summer  and  then  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  reason  and  a  remedy  for  the 
same?  ®- F-  R- 

These  peach  trees  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  if  there  is  some  jelly- 
like  substance  oozing  from  the  trunk, 
near  the  ground  level.  If  you  find  this 
condition,  I  would  suspect  peach  borers 
and  suggest  that  you  follow  some  means 
of  controlling  the  same. 

Paradichlorobenzene  crystals  can  be 
purhased  at  most  any  fruit  growers 
supply  house.  I  would  suggest  that  yo^ 
use  one  ounce  of  these  crystals,  by 
weight,  for  each  tree.  It  is  important 
that  you  clean  away  the  soil  and  weed 
growth  at  the  base  of  the  trees  before 
applying  the  crystals,  evenly  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  band  an  inch  or  two  wide,  entirely 
around  the  tree.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  inner  part  of  the  band  is  about 
two  inches  from  the  tree  trunk.  Moist 
soil  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
crystals,  mounding  up  around  the  tree 
trunk  so  that  the  mound  may  be  four 
to  six  inches  high  around  the  tree. 

Normally,  a  September  application  is 
recommended  but  in  your  case  I  would 
suggest  that  the  application  be  made 
about  May  20,  and  then  about  two 
weeks  later  clean  away  the  mound  of 
soil  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tree.  The 
only  exception  to  this  would  be  that 
if  the  period  after  the  application 
proved  to  be  cool,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  leave  the  mound  on  for  three 
weeks  in  order  to  have  it  more  effec¬ 
tive. 

If  you  do  not  find  borer  injury  at 
the  ground  level  and  if  the  tree  shows 
a  definite  roughening  of  the  bark  in 
the  forks  of  the  branches,  that  means 
you  may  have  used  some  arsenate  of 
lead  in  the  spray  mixture  and  thereby 
caused  some  injury  to  the  tree.  If  this 
is  the  case,  omitting  all  arsenate  of 
lead  in  the  spray  mixture  this  year  may 
help  the  tree  to  recover  if  the  previous 
injury  was  not  too  severe.  h.  a.  r. 


Anthracnose  in  Black 
Raspberries 

I  have  had  a  black  raspberry  patch 
for  several  years,  but  the  last  two 
years  they  have  not  done  much  good.  I 
keep  the  old  canes  cut  out  and  the 
weeds  and  grass  cut,  but  I  do  not 
cultivate  them.  The  canes  stay  nice  and 
green  until  the  berries  are  about  ready 
to  ripen;  then  the  little  shoots  that 
the  berries  are  on  seem  to  dry  up  right 
close  to  the  main  cane,  and  the  little 
berries  just  dry  up;  them  the  canes 
and  these  small  shoots  get  black  or 
dark  spots  on  them,  and  the  leaves 
dry  up.  Can  you  let  me  know  when 
to  correct  this  as  I  would  like  to  have 
some  berries  this  Summer.  Last  year 
when  the  berries  were  green,  it  looked 
like  I  would  have  a  nice  crop  but 
when  they  began  to  ripen  they  just 
dried  up  and  I  only  got  three  quarts 
from  the  first  picking  and  one  quart 
from  the  next.  mrs.  r.  d. 

The  black  raspberry  plants  may  be 
suffering  from  anthracnose,  a  fungus 
disease  that  makes  small  oval  spots  on 
the  canes,  and  sometimes  attacks  the 
berries.  It  is  much  worse  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons  and  in  situations  where  air  circu¬ 
lation  is  poor  as  in  low  spots  or 
gardens  surrounded  by  shrubbery  so 
that  the  wind  does  not  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dry  off  the  canes  quickly  after 
a  rain.  The  weeds  and  grass  may  cut 
down  air  circulation  and  make  con¬ 
ditions  more  favorable  for  the  fungus. 
A  few  spots  are  not  serious,  but  too 
many  will  cause  the  canes  to  crack  and 
dry  out  and  even  to  winterkill.  If  air 
circulation  cannot  be  improved,  the 
canes  should  be  sprayed  in  the  Spring 
just  as  the  leaf  bud  tips  are  showing 
green.  Lime  sulfur,  one  gallon  to  10 
gallons  of  water  may  be  used.  g.  l.  s. 


Northern  Spy  Does  not  Bear 

I  have  had  a  Northern  Spy  apple 
tree  for  20  years  and  so  far  it  hasn’t 
borne  any  fruit.  It  has  only  one  or  two 
apples  on  it  and  they  fall  off.  Will  you 
please  let  me  know  what  is  wrong 
with  the  tree  and  what  I  can  do  to 
make  it  bear  good  fruit?  J.  R. 

Northern  Spy  trees  are  naturally 
slow  in  coming  into  bearing  but  there 
must  be  some  reason  why  your  tree 
at  20  years  of  age,  is  not  bearing  fruit.  I 
would  suspect  that  the  tree  might  be 
in  poor  vigor  or  that  it  may  be  growing 
in  the  shade  of  buildings  or  of  large 
shade  trees.  If  the  tree  in  question  is 
growing  in  good  sunlight  and  is  in 
reasonably  good  soil  and  still  is  not 
making  10  to  12  inches  of  terminal 
growth  each  year,  you  should  fertilize 
the  tree  with  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda.  This  application 
should  be  made  during  early  April  and 
should  be  spread  on  top  of  the  ground 
out  under  the  drip  of  the  outer 
branches,  using  about  one  pound  of 
nitrate  of  soda  for  each  inch  of  trunk 
diameter.  For  instance,  if  the  tree  in 
question  has  a  trunk  diameter  of  six 
inches,  you  should  apply  about  six 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 


If  the  tree  in  question  blooms,  but 
does  not  set  fruit,  there  is  also  a  possi¬ 
bility  you  may  need  pollen  from  an¬ 
other  variety  of  apple  to  insure  a  set 
of  fruit.  If  this  is  the  case,  you  might 
cut  one  or  more  branches  from  another 
variety  of  apple  which  is  in  full  bloom 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Northern  Spy 
tree,  and  place  the  cut  end  of  these 
branches  in  a  pail  of  water  about  six 
feet  above  the  ground  level  and  near 
the  Northern  Spy  tree? 

It  is  also  advisable  that  the  tree  be 
sprayed  at  least  five  times  during  the 
year  to  control  insects  and  diseases  if 
you  expect  to  produce  clean  fruit. 

H.  A.  R. 


Query  on  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

I  intend  to  cultivate  half  of  my  gar¬ 
den  plot  as  a  fruit  garden.  Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  the  much  advertised 
dwarf  fruit  trees  and  how  many  and 
what  kinds?  R.  s. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  are  practical  where 
the  space  available  is  limited.  Dwarf 
fruit  trees  do  need  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  therefore  will  not  do  well  in 
partial  shade. 

The  extreme  dwarf  on  Mailing  IX 
rootstock  seldom  grows  to  be  more  than 
eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  semi¬ 
dwarf  rootstock  will  produce  trees  of 
most  varieties  12  or  15  feet  high.  The 
latter  is  a  more  satisfactory  tree  if  you 
have  space  for  it.  On  the  IX  rootstock 
it  is  necessary  to  have  space  for  it. 
On  the  IX  roostock  it  is  necessary  to 
tie  the  tree  to  a  stake  to  prevent  it 
from  breaking  over. 

The  variety  question  is  one  that 
should  be  answered  by  you  because  of 
individual  preferences  for  certain  types 
of  apples.  The  varieties  most  generally 
considered  for  home  use  might  include 
Red  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  Early 
McIntosh  and  Cortland.  h.  a.  r. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  Failed 

Three  years  ago  I  set  some  Gem 
Everbearing  strawberries,  and  they 
produced  good  crops  the  first  two  years. 
But  last  year  when  the  berries  got 
about  half  grown,  the  plants  dried  up, 
the  roots  got  brown,  the  leaves  got  full 
of  holes  and  the  berries  would  not 
mature.  Could  you  tell  me  what  this 
was,  and  whether  it  will  infect  the 
ground  they  are  in  and  make  it  unfit 
to  use  it  for  berries  again?  w.  e.  m. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely 
why  your  strawberry  plants  dried  up, 
but  there  are  two  possibilities.  First, 
the  plants  may  have  been  winter  in¬ 
jured.  Insufficient  mulch  or  mulch  ap¬ 
plied  too  late,  or  no  mulch  at  all,  would 
all  permit  winter  injury  if  the  plants 
were  subjected  to  low  temperatures 
while  unprotected.  In  general,  injury 
may  be  expected  if  plants  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  when  temperatures  drop  more 
than  a  few  degrees  below  20  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  To  be  safe,  the  mulch 
should  be  applied  before  temperatures 
drop  below  20  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
About  three  inches  is  sufficient. 

Another  possible  cause  of  trouble  is 
the  red  stele  root  rot  disease  which  is 
caused  by  a  fungus.  This  is  more 
troublesome  on  poorly  drained  soils. 
The  stele  or  core  of  the  root  is  reddish 
brown  in  color  about  blooming  time. 
This  disease  lives  in  the  soil.  Path¬ 
finder,  Sparkle  and  Aberdeen  are  re¬ 
sistant  varieties.  G.  l.  s. 


Raspberry  Canes  Broken 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  many 
years  and  am  now  asking  for  some 
information.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
I  got  some  red  raspberry  plants  from 
a  neighbor,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
they  bore  very  good.  A  year  ago  this 
past  Winter  the  snow  drifted  over 
them  and  lay  there  all  Winter.  Last 
Spring  they  were  broken  down  so  that 
we  had  to  cut  them  all  off.  The  new 
shoots  came  up  nice  and  I  thought  I 
would  have  a  nice  patch  for  this  com¬ 
ing  year,  but  I  find  that  they  have 
all  broken  down  even  though  there 
has  been  no  snow  on  them.  Do  they 
have  some  disease?  I  think  they  are 
Latham.  If  they  are  diseased,  should  I 
plow  them  all  up?  Could  I  set  Colum¬ 
bian  berries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  or  would  they  get  infected? 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  E.  o. 

The  breaking  of  the  raspberry  canes 
may  be  caused  by  the  tunnelling  of 
borers  which  live  in  the  canes.  If  the 
canes  are  split  open,  the  presence  -  or 
absence  of  borers  may  be  determined. 
If  the  borers  are  present,  the  infested 
canes  should  be  cut  out  and  burned.  If 
a  thorough  job  is  done  each  year,  the 
borers  will  not  be  troublesome  unless 
there  are  infested  wild  or  cultivated 
raspberries  nearby.  The  Columbians 
may  be  set  near  the  Lathams  if  the 
borers  are  eliminated.  There  is  little 
chance  of  disease  spreading  from 
Latham  to  Columbian.  g.  l.  s. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment 
Charleston,  Copenhagen  Mar- 
I  ket,  Golden  Acre,  1000-$2.50. 
'  Marion  Market,  Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant,  1000-$3.00;  TOMA¬ 
TOES:  Master  Marglobe. 

iLRutgers,  ready  May  25th, 
b-  -v  ^1000-$3.50;  also  State  Certi- 

=fied  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto 
Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants  1000-$4.00.  California 
Wonder  Pepper  1000-J4.0©.  Ready  June  1st. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Vo. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

NOW  READY:  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
Marion  Market,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  All  Sea¬ 
sons  and  Danish  Ballhead.  Prices:  I00-60C;  ZOO- 
SI. 00;  500-  $1.75;  I000-$3.00  parcel  post  prepaid. 
$2.50-1000;  $20-10,000  express  collect.  Onion  plants 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Beet  plants:  I00-$l.00; 
500- $3.00:  1 000- $4.50  prepaid.  I0,000-$35.00  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Cauliflower  plants:  Early  Snow¬ 
ball,  1 00-$ 1 .50;  500-$7.00  prepaid.  $10.00-1000; 
$8.50-10,000  express  collect.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count,  well  packed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.  Varieties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe  and 
Pritchard,  $2.00-1000.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 
Varieties:  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield.  $1.50-1000.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  $4.00-1000,  or  65c- 100.  Hungarian 
Hot  Wax,  same  price.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
$1.50-1000.  27  years  growing  and  shipping 

Better  Plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Mature  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  outdoor 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato, 
Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Beet  and  Eggplants.  Write  or 
■  wire  for  1946  price  list.  We  are  largest  and  oldest 
growers  in  Virginia.  Our  35  years  experience  is  at 
your  service,  Carlots  and  truck  lots  our  specialty. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS— -Copenhagen. 
Goldenacre.  Ballhead,  Flatdutch  Charleston  and  Jersey 
Wakefield  300-$l.00;  500-$  I -75 :  1000-$3.00  prepaid. 

I000-$2.00.  Express  Collect.  Ready  April  15th.  Prize- 
taker  and  Bermuda  Onions  1000-$3.50  prepaid. 
“TOMATO  PLANTS"  Grown  from  Certified  Seed, 

"Rutgers  and  Marglobe"  300-$l,25:  500-$2.00;  1000- 

$3.50  prepaid.  19OO-$2.50.  Express  Collect  Ready  May 
20th»  Ruby  King  Pepper  100-60c:  Porto  Rico  Potato 
plants  300-$l .25 :  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  prepaid.  Beady 
May  25th  to  30th.  27  years  experience  growing  and 
packing  vegetable  plants.  "Not  the  oldest  grower,  but 
one  of  the  best.  This  Spring  Give  Our  Plants  A  Test." 
L.  0..  DRAKE.  SEDLEY.  VIRGINIA 


Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Md.  Golden;  Big  Stem  Jersey;  Little  Stem  Jersey: 
New  Golden;  Porto  Rico:  Hayman  and  Nancy  Hall 

100  postpaid  $1.00:  200-$l.90.  Tomato  100  for  $1.00 
ready  May  15th.  Cabbage:  Jersey.  Charleston  and  Wake¬ 
field  I00-$1.00;  200-$l.30  ready  now.  Write  for  price 
list.  FREDERICK  H.  LORD.  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  select  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June  15th.  Prepaid.  300.  $1.10:  500.  $1.25: 
1000,  $2.00  :  3000,  $3.50:  6000.  $6.50.  Send  check 
with  order.  Give  both  mail"  and  express  address. 
Austin  Plant  Company,  P.0.  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  Early 
Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch.  Ballhead, 
Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market,  ready  about 
April  20th.  300,  $1.00;  500.  $1.75;  l.00<L  $3.00 

prepaid.  Onion,  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  later 
on.  Write  for  Price  Lists. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  Virginia 


MILLION  PLANTS  —  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Beets, 
Brussel  Sprout,  Broccoli.  Best  varieties, 200.  $1.00; 

500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Expressed  5000, 
$15.00.  Tomato  May  loth  same  price.  Potatoes.  Sweet, 
Hot  Pepper  June  1st  200,  SI.25;  500  $2.25:  1000, 
$4.00.  Cauliflower  ready.  100.  $1.00. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


-  FOR  SALE:  RUTGERS  TOMATO  - 

Potato,  Peppers,  Eggplants.  $3.00  THOUSAND 
HALL  MACKLIN,  Lincoln.  Dela.,  Phone  614  R  31 


BLUE  HUBBARD  SQUASH.  Colby's  Boston  Type. 

Long,  Rough,  Thick  meated  extra  heavy  type.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write.  JAMES  T.  COLBY.  Hudson,  N.  H. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  PEAR  &  APPLE 

Standard  grade  of  Peach,  apple,  pear  cherry,  plum 
prune,  Apricot,  quince.  Nectarine.  FREE — write  for  your 
copy  of  our  new  1946  planting  guide  and  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERY 

115  Main  Street  -  Perry,  Ohio 


FR  A  Nil  T  1VI  Two  dozen  sUong 

VJl  ■*-*  ~  AVAO  young  plants  that 

will  brighten  up  your  home  wonderfully  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  Postpaid  $1.75.  Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box 
of  these  plants,  and  you  will  want  them  every  year. 

BUCKLEY  GERANIUM  CO.,  Springfield.  Illinois 


GI  A  D  I  ft  I  IT  S  Fine  strong  Bulbs.  Rain- 
"  1  v/  L  U  u  bow  Mixture;  flowering  size. 

100  for  $4.00;  50-$2.25  prepaid.  No  catalog. 
STUART  SASENBURY,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Book  Your  Orders  Early  For  Your  Needs  In 
Vegetable  Plants.  Cabbage  are  Now  Beady  and 
Onion.  Tomato,  Potato.  Pepper  Ready  Soon.  Write, 
Wire  or  Phone  for  our  Prices  and  Varieties 

“PETER  PAN’’  The  Plant  Man,  Franklin.  Virginia 


YANKEE  QUEEN  watermelon  for  the  north.  List 
seeds,  small  fruits.  L.  DOUGHERTY,  Durham.  N.  H. 


Making  Rhubarb  Grow 

What  kind  of  fertilizer  can  I  use  to 
make  my  rhubarb  stems  grow  large?  I 
have  a  bed  that  is  a  couple  of  years  old. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  g.  g. 

Rhubarb  responds  to  heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion  with  any  good  garden  fertilizer, 
preferably  a  5-10-10  formula;  also  stable 
and  poultry  manure.  Plants  grow  best 
when  mulched  with  strawy  manure,  old 
hay  or  leaves.  They  need  very  little 
lime,  but  some  should  be  used  on  new 
ground  when  first  planted. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr,  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  each,  $15.50  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  50,000  CERTIFIED  NEWBTJBG 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS  $40.00  Per  1000 

JOHN  R.  TODD,  ONEONTA,  NEW 


RED 

F.O.B. 

YORK 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 


SEEDS  •  PLANTS  -  TREES 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
TOBE’S  TREERY — NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE,  CANADA 


POWER  GARDENER 


TILLS-MOWS 

CULTIVATES 

TAKES  BACKACHE 
OUT  OF  SMALL  FARM 
AND  GARDEN  CHORES 

Makes  easy  work  of  heavy 
jobs.  So  light,  women  and 
children  use  it  enjoyably. 
Prepares  deep,  finely  pul¬ 
verized  seed-bed  without 
disking  or  harrowing;  cul¬ 
tivates,  plows  snow,  hauls. 
Unsurpassed  as  a  power 
mower.  Saves  time,  labor, 
money.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


ROTOTILLER,  INC.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  P 


Grafted  And  Select  Nut  Trees  —  Tree  Crops 

Just  announcing  that  we  can  supply  grafted 
improved  black  walnut,  English  walnut, 
persimmons,  and  honey  locust  for  cattle 
feed.  Select  strains  of  Chinese  Chestnuts. 
Filbert  hybrids,  white,  burr  and  turkey 
oak.  Flowering  berry  bearing  bushes  .for  song  bird  feed¬ 
ing.  Write  for  List.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 
BOX  65R  -  D0WNINGT0N.  PA, 


Hardy  3M"  ortlienx 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Dug  and  Packed  in  Moss.  (Howard  17,  Pathfinder, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Newport,  Maytime,  Robinson,  Scar¬ 
let  Beauty,  Dorsett,  Red  Star,  Dunlap  at  $3.00). 
(Big  Joe,  Blakemore  at  $2.50).  Everbearers:  Gem 
($5.00).  Minn  1166  ($6.00).  Lucky  Strike  ($6.00)  and 
Mastodon  ($6.00).  Prices  are  per  100  postpaid. 

JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS,  NURSERIES 

MILLBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  prompt  shipment.  Premier, 
Catskill,  Senator  Dunlap,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Robinson 
Pathfinder,  Aberdeen,  25-$I.OO;  50-$l.80;  I00-$3.00 
300-S8.00  :  500-$l0.00:  Postage  paid.  PREMIER 

I,000-$I6.00,  F.O.B.  Everbearing  varieties:  Mastodon 
Gem,  25-$l.50:  50-$2.75:  I00-$5.00;  300-$l2.50 

500-$  1 5.00:  Postage  paid.  Figure  each  variety  separate 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEV1EW  I,  N.  Y 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Famous  Gem  Everbearing,  I00-$4.00.  Giant  Minn.  1166 
Everbearing,  I00-$5.00.  Premier,  50-$l.65.  Fresh  Dug, 

Postpaid.  HOMER  MAC  DOWELL,  Prop. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Corsican  $3.00  per 
100:  200  for  $5.00;  500  for  $8.50:  1000  for  $15.00 
Mastodon,  Gem,  Minn.  1166.  Brunes  Marvel,  Ever- 
bearing  $4.00  per  100  :  500  for  $15.00;  1000  for  $27.00. 
CATALOG  FREE 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING,  50-$l.60:  1 00- $2. 75;  500- 
$9.50.  Gem,  50-$l.40:  l00-$2.40‘;  50O-$8.75.  Lucretia 
Dewberry,  2  yr.  transplants,  12-SI .35 ;  25-$2.60:  50- 
$4.30,  Prepaid.  Wolnik  Nurseries,  New  Buffalo.  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  Last  call,  Kardinal  King 
Sweetest,  handsome  144  oz.  berry  I00-$4.00;  North 
Star  large  Sweet,  IOO-$2.25;  500-$!0.00  Prepaid, 

JOHN  R,  ROTHROCK, _ BANGOR,  PENNA. 

FRESH  DUG!  Certified  Strawberry  Plants.  Writ* 
for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  Successor  to 
R-  F.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36,  MAPLEVI  EW,  N.  Y. 

RED  RASPBERRIES  KS°aus;,.Sto“ 

Send  Me  Your  Order  Now  For  Your  Needs  in  Cabbage 
Plants,  tarieties:  Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre, 
Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Makefield,  1,000,  $3.00;  500,  $1.75;  300,  $1.00 

prepaid.  Now  Ready  —  Applies  to  Cabbage.  Write  for 
moT  Onion  Plants. 

RS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia 

Vegetable  Plants.  Open  field  grown.  Frostproof  cabbage, 
omon,  choice  varieties  ready:  $2.50-1000.  Terms:  Cash, 
express  collect.  Tomato,  potato,  peppers,  other  plants 
ready  loth  through  June.  Free  Prices.  Certified 

Map?0c  Sr  DeUver>'  when  requested. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  FRANKLIN.  VA 


Strong,  healthy  2-yr.  roots.  Mary  Washington  rust  re- 
strain,  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $2.50;  100  for 
postpaid.  For  larger  quantities  write  — 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT  -  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  ^  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 
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Short  on  Grain? 


Every  pound  of  nutrients  •  •  •  particularly  pro¬ 
tein  .  .  .  that  your  animals  can  get  from  the  hay 
they  eat  saves  more  than  a  pound  of  grain  or 
purchased  feed.  Alfalfa  hay  made  by  the  Case 
System  and  put  up  with  a  Case  Slicer-Baler  in 
one  analysis  contained  365  pounds  per  ton  of 
pure  protein,  with  only  452  pounds  of  fiber. 
That’s  28  %  more  protein  than  in  "good”  alfalfa 
hay  as  reported  in  Morrison’s  "Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing.”  It’s  79  pounds  extra  protein  in  each  ton, 
as  much  as  in  224  pounds  of  linseed  meal. 


She** 


Ca/>e 


1  Continued  Curing  in  the  Buie 

2  Labor-Saving  Bale  Loader 

3  Light  Weight  —  Good  Balance 

4  No  Complicated  Mechanism 
I  Low  First  Cost  —  Low  Upkeep 


i 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


Sharpening  Plowshares 

The  supply  of  plowshares  is  critical 
again  this  year,  particularly  the  supply 
of  steel  shares.  Farmers  are  confronted 
at  this  season  with  getting  the  most 
from  their  limited  supply  and  recon¬ 
ditioning  old  shares  that  in  other  years 
would  be  discarded.  Many  farmers  have 
shop  equipment  for  sharpening  their 
plowshares,  while  others  must  depend 
on  local  blacksmiths  or  mechanics  for 
this  service.  The  local  blacksmith  is 
fast  disappearing  and  the  local  me¬ 
chanic  has  his  hands  occupied  with 
keeping  his  automobile  business  going. 
Even  though  one  does  not  plan  to 
sharpen  his  own  shares  it  is  well  to 
know  how  it  should  be  done. 

When  worn  so  that  they  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  properly,  chilled  cast  iron  shares 
can  be  improved  but  little  since  they 
cannot  be  forged.  To  build  them  up 
with  a  cast  iron  welding  rod  and  oxy- 
acetylene  torch  will  cost  more  than  the 
share  is  usually  worth  in  new  condition. 
The  best  conservation  practice  for  cast 
shares  is  to  give  new  shares  a  very  thin 
coating  of  a  hard  surfacing  welding 
rod.  This  hard  surfacing  rod  should  be 
applied  in  a  very  thin  layer  on  the 
underside  of  the  entire  cutting  edge  and 
point;  also  coat  the  landslide  edge  of 
the  point  of  the  share.  Use  it  on  one 
side  of  the  cutting  edge  only  and  in 
this  way  the  softer  material  on  the 
top  side  will  wear  and  the  share  be¬ 
comes  self-sharpening.  This  practice  is 
an  excellent  one  for  steel  shares  as 
well.  Applied  on  cast  iron,  some  farm¬ 
ers  estimate  a  share  will  wear  three 
times  as  long.  Of  course,  a  cast  iron 
share  will  break  just  as  easily  as 
before. 

Sharpening  or  forging  of  steel  plow¬ 
shares  is  difficult.  The  share  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  plow  bottom. 
Draft,  penetration,  steady-running  and 
good  work  all  depend  on  correct  shape 
and  sharpness.  When  forging  soft 
center  or  solid  steel  shares,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  chalk  outline 
of  a  new  share  on  the  floor  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  reshaping  the  worn  share. 
Then,  with  a  good,  clean  coke  fire  in 
the  forge,  heat  the  point  of  the  share 
to  a  low  cherry  red  heat  and  hammer 
on  the  top  side  until  the  point  is  sharp 
and  of  the  proper  shape.  If  heated 
above  a  cherry  red,  the  quality  of  the 
steel  will  be  lost.  Heat  the  point  again 
and  bend  it  downward  one-eighth  to 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  This  bend 
will  give  the  share  adequate  bottom 
suction.  Continue  with  the  cutting  edge 
by  heating  only  a  few  inches  or  as 
much  as  can  be  hammered  at  one  time. 
This  is  accomplished  by  keeping  green 
coals  under  the  share  except  for  the 
few  inches  that  are  to  be  heated.  The 
body  of  the  share  should  not  be  heated 
'while  sharpening,  as  it  is  apt  to  warp 
and  fail  to  fit  the  plow  properly.  The 
entire  cutting  edge  should  be  drawn 
down  from  the  underside  until  sharp. 

Soft  center  shares  should  be  hard¬ 
ened  after  sharpening.  Do  not  harden 
or  temper  solid  steel  shares.  To  do  a 
thorough  job,  a  wider  fire  is  required 
to  heat  the  entire  share  uniformly  and 
to  prevent  warping.  Care  should  be 
used  to  get  the  heat  uniform.  This  is 
accomplished  by  moving  the  share  back 
and  forth  through  the  fire  slowly  with 
the  cutting  edge  down  until  the  entire 


cutting  edge  and  point  are  a  uniform 
cherry  red,  one-half  inch  back  from 
the  edge.  The  share  should  then  be 
taken  from  the  fire  and  dipped  into  a 
tub  of  clean  cold  water  with  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  down.  Take  care  to  keep  the 
blade  in  a  perpendicular  position 
while  it  is  cooling. 


Waterproofing  a  Cellar 

We  have  a  water  condition  in  our 
farm  house  cellar,  and  at  times  it  has 
been  eight  inches  deep.  As  we  intend 
to  install  steam  heat,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so  until  we  have  over¬ 
come  this  water  condition.  This  water 
seems  to  come  almost  overnight  and 
will  disappear  in  about  the  same  time. 
However,  the  cellar  continues  damp. 
We  have  had  one  estimate  to  lower 
the  dirt  floor  and  put  in  four  inches  of 
concrete  for  $950,  and  there  would 
be  only  a  one  year  guarantee  that  it 
would  be  waterproof.  e.  w.  p. 

Since  eight  inches  of  water  come  and 
go  in  such  a  short  length  of  time,  it 
is  likely  that  the  cellar  of  your  house 
is  in  close,  proximity  to  an  under¬ 
ground  layer  of  impervious  stone  which 
in  extremely  wet  seasons  causes  the 
water  level  to  rise  temporarily  and 
flood  your  cellar.  Under  such  conditions 
the  cellar  walls  and  floor  must  resist 
considerable  pressure  from  the  water. 
Lowering  the  cellar  floor  might  even 
increase  the  pressure  and  the  depth  of 
this  flooding. 

Waterproofing  a  cellar  from  the  in¬ 
side  is  always  an  expensive  procedure, 
and  should  be  cared  for  on  the  out¬ 
side  when  the  house  is  first  built.  If 
your  house  is  on  a  hillside  or  near  a 
deep  cut  in  the  roadway,  it  would  very 
likely  be  cheaper  to  build  a  drainage 
groove  around  the  edge  of  the  cellar 
concrete  floor  and  lay  tile  drain  to  a 
lower  level  downhill  or  to  the  cut  in 
the  road.  Thus  the  cellar  would  be 
reasonably  dry  but  not  moisture  proof. 
The  depth  and  length  of  ditch  neces¬ 
sary  would  determine  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan.  A  second  suggestion  that 
might  be  useful  if  your  house  has  elec¬ 
tric  power,  is  to  put  in  a  new  concrete 
floor  with  drainage  to  a  sump  pit.  An 
electi'ic  sump  pump  can  be  installed 
that  will  operate  automatically  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  water  entering  the  cellar.  The 
cost  of  a  sump  pump  is  about  $60. 

A  cellar  can  be  made  Water-tight  ' 
with  membrane  water  proofing  applied 
to  the  floor  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  walls.  This  impregnated  material 
comes  in  rolls  32  inches  wide  and  is 
mopped  to  the  foundation  and  floor 
with  liquid  asphalt.  Sheets  are  laid 
from  the  top  of  wall  across  the  floor 
and  up  the  opposite  wall.  The  sheets 
are  overlapped  by  more  than  half  their 
width  and  mopped  together.  Four  thick¬ 
nesses  with  reinforcement  layers  at  the 
juncture  of  wall  and  floor  are  neces¬ 
sary  under  severe  conditions.  Then 
since  the  outside  water  has  such  great 
pressure  a  masonry  lining  of  about 
three  inches  of  concrete  is  required  to 
hold  it  in  place.  The  cement  floor  is 
poured  over  the  impregnated  material. 
This  procedure  is  costly,  but  it  can 
provide  a  dry  cellar  when  properly 
done.  There  is  also  a  waterproofing 
material  for  interior  masonry  surfaces 
called  “Aquella.”  From  all  reports  this 
does  all  that  is  said  for  it.  Its  cost  is 
about  $3.98  per  gallon  of  mix  and  on 
concrete  the  gallon  will  cover  approxi¬ 
mately  70  square  feet  the  first  coat, 
and  from  200  to  250  square  feet  for  the 
second  coat.  w.  m.  f. 


Get  more  milk  in  the  pail,  faster  gains  on  growing  animals, 
by  using  the  Case  System  of  making  hay  and  putting  it  up  at 
the  peak  of  quality  with  a  Case  Slicer-Baler.  Let  the  precious 
leaves  lost  in  ordinary  hay-making  methods  save  part  of  your 
scant  supply  of  grain,  replace  much  of  the  purchased  pro¬ 
tein  in  your  rations. 

Get  the  baler  so  moderately  priced  that  most  any  farmer 
Can  have  his  own  ...  so  simple  that  boys  operate  it  with  ease 
.  ,  .  so  sturdy  that  it  runs  extra  years  with  little  upkeep.  Get 
the  standard  bale  that  stands  up  in  shipping  and  in  storage. 
Use  the  standard  wire  tie  that  is  proof  against  weather  and 
pests  . .  .  that  can  be  saved  and  used  again  another  year.  Get 
bales  that  continue  curing  in  storage,  that  open  up  for 
feeding  like  sliced  bread. 


See  Your  Case  Dealer  for  full 

information  on  the  Slicer-Baler. 
high-speed  tractor  fake,  the  new 
Trailer-Mower  that  hooks  quickly 
onto  any  modern  tractor,  also 
loaders  or  horse-drawn  hay  ma¬ 
chines.  Send  for  free  booklet  “How 
to  Make  High-Protein  Hay.”  Men¬ 
tion  any  farm  implement,  machine 
or  tractor  you  may  need.  Address 
Dept.  E-7l,  J.  I.  Case  Company, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Courtesy,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 
A  new  Viola,  “The  Purple  Heart,”  is  a  hardy  perennial  that  has  found  much 
favor  among  flower  lovers;  seven  to  eight  inch  long  stems  carry  velvety  violet- 
blue  blooms  three  inches  across.  This  variety  is  well  adapted  for  borders;  it 
blooms  from  Spring  until  Fall.  The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  has 
-  adopted  it  as  its  official  flower. 
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A  Bridge  of  Flowers 

Visitors  traveling  through  Shelburne 
Falls,  a  small  town  on  the  Mohawk 
Trail,  in  western  Massachusetts,  are 
greeted  with  a  novel  sight,  a  Bridge 
of  Flowers  spanning  the  lovely,  wind¬ 
ing  Deerfield  River  in  the  center  of 
the  village.  In  prewar  days,  thousands 
of  tourists,  representing  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union,  stopped  to 
admire  the  unique  bridge,  to  send  post¬ 
card  pictures  to  distant  friends,  and  to 
write  home  about  it.  In  this  way, 
Shelburne  Falls  and  its  civic  beauty 
spot  have  gained  considerable  fame. 

Several  years  ago  when  the  trolley 
lines  connecting  Shelburne  Falls  with 
nearby  towns  and  villages  were  sup¬ 
planted  by  automoibles  and  busses,  this 
bridge  over  which  the  street  cars  ran 
was  practically  abandoned.  Not  only 
was  the  span  no  longer  useful,  but  it 
presented  a  rather  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance  as  it  stretched  across  the  lovely 


river.  And  yet  it  could  not  be  removed 
for  the  structure  carried  the  town’s 
water  main. 

And  then,  some  one  had  an  idea.  Why 
not  convert  the  concrete  span  into  a 
bridge  of  flowers?  Make  it  an  asset  in¬ 
stead  of  a  liability?  So  in  the  Spring 
of  1929  great  loads  of  soil  were  carted 
pnto  the  bridge  and  the  work  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  transplanting  the  entire  length 
of  the  structure  was  begun. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  400  foot 
span  a  high  fence  of  wire  netting  was 
built  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
vine  windbreak.  As  time  went  by,  this 
screen  became  covered  with  wistaria, 
rambler  roses  and  colorful  columbine 
as  well  as  many  tall  perennials.  In  the 
center  of  the  bridge  is  a  pretty  gravel 
path,  and  on  its  south  side  from  Spring 
until  late  Fall  there  are  annual  blooms 
of  every  type  and  color  so  that  from 
a  distance  there  is  an  impression  of 
one  elongated  bouquet  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  greenery.  m.  g. 
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The  “Bridge  of  Flowers”  at  Shelburne  Falls,  Massachusetts. 


Organic  Matter  For  the 
Garden 

The  most  difficult  problem  that  vege¬ 
table  growers  have  to  contend  with  is 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  amounts 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Where 
vegetable  production  operations  are 
combined  with  general  farming,  includ¬ 
ing  livestock,  a  program  of  crop  ro¬ 
tation  and  fertilization  can  be  worked 
out  that  will  maintain  adequate  humus 
and  fertility.  Where  no  grass  or  legume 
crops  are  grown  and  no  livestock  is 
fed  on  the  farm,  the  problem  is  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult.  Formerly,  much 
manure  was  hauled  from  the  horse 
stables  in  cities  for  market  garden 
farms  but  this  is  no  longer  available. 
Continuous  cropping  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  without  the  addition  of  organic 
matter  in  some  form.  Seeding  to  grass 
and  clover  mixtures  is  probably  the 
best  way  to  build  up  organic  matter. 
If  wireworms  are  present,  grass  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  mixture  and  only 
legumes  used,  such  as  alfalfa,  red 
Ladino  and  alsike  clover.  Where  only 
a  little  lime  is  needed  as  in  rotations 
with  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  lima 
beans  and  strawberries,  cow  peas  make 
an  excellent  green  manure  crop  since 
this  legume  will  grow  on  moderately 
acid  soils.  All  crops  grown  to  add 
organic  matter  should  be  well  fertilized 
and  allowed  to  reach  full  maturity  and 
be  dried  before  turning  under  or  disk¬ 
ing.  Soft  green  material  decays  too 
quickly.  Hay  crops  can  be  mowed  and 
allowed  to  remain  if  not  too  heavy.  If 
removed,  equivalent  amounts  of  man¬ 
ure  should  be  returned  on  the  hay 
used  for  mulching  other  fields. 

If  weeds  are  a  problem,  sunflowers 
make  both  a  good  green  manure  as  well 
as  a  smother  crop,  especially  if  used  as 
a  poultry,  hog  or  sheep  run  after  the 
plants  are  well  up.  Large-stalked,  late 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  may  also  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  cash  crop  as  well  as  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  organic  material 
to  be  returned  to  the  soil.  The  stalks 
can  be  disked  down  in  the  Fall  and 
the  field  then  seeded  to  rye.  In  many 
places  there  are  local  deposits  of  brown 
peat  moss  or  black  humus  that  can  be 
used  to  advantage  if  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  too  much  expense.  A 
very  good  way  to  build  up  organic 
matter  is  to  include  mulched  crops  in 
the  rotation.  Many  crops  can  be  grown 
continuously  under  a  mulch  with  much 
saving  in  cultivation  and  hoeing.  Toma¬ 
toes  and  peppers  keep  clean  and  are 
less  damaged  by  fruit  rot  when 
mulched.  All  of  the  vine  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  cucumbers,  thrive  where  the 
soil  is  covered.  Rhubarb  and  asparagus 
plantings  can  be  maintained  in  full 
production  long  after  their  usual  period 
by  mulching.  Straw,  spoiled  hay,  or 
weed  clippings  are  the  materials  com¬ 
monly  used.  Peat  moss,  weathered 
sawdust  and  shavings,  corncobs,  leaves 
and  pine  needles  all  make  useful 
mulching.  Even  brush  and  tree  prun- 
ings  put  through  an  ensilage  cutter 
can  be  used. 

In  the  Arlington  market  garden  area 
near  Boston,  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  mulch  tomatoes  with  coarse,  strawy, 
manure,  especially  where  the  plants 
are  grown  on  a  wire  and  string  trellis. 
In  the  process  of  pruning  and  tieing 
the  vines  and  picking  the  fruit,  un¬ 


covered  soil  becomes  tightly  packed. 
Mulching  helps  to  prevent  this,  holds 
moisture,  and  keeps  the  fruit  clean. 
All  of  this  material  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  decays  slowly  and  gradually 
works  its  way  into  the  soil.  When  these 
mulched  areas  are  plowed  and  seeded 
to  cultivated  crops,  the  response  to  the 
added  organic  matter  is  usually  quite 
noticeable.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  and 
expensive  to  get  enough  material  to 
cover  any  large  area,  but  by  utilizing 
materials  that  are  often  wasted  on 
the  farm,  a  few  acres  can  be  covered 
each  year  and  the  benefits  will  be  seen 
for  many  years.  Mulching  is  also  a  safe- 
guard  against  deficiencies  of  the  minor 
elements  such  as  magnesium,  mangan¬ 
ese,  boron,  zinc,  copper  and  other 
minerals  that  are  needed  in  very  small 
quantities,  but  if  lacking  may  result  in 
poor  growth  or  even  crop  failure  A 
very  disturbing  fact  is  that  crops  may 
grow  reasonably  well  but  still  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  sufficient  minerals  to  have  full 
nutritive  value.  Mulching  helps  to 
guard  against  these  deficiencies.  The 
use  of  fertilizers  made  up  of  part 
organic  materials  such  as  tankage, 
blood  meal,  fish  meal,  cottonseed  and 
soy  bean  meal,  castor  bean  pomace, 
helps  to  maintain  full  fertility.  The 
feeding  of  livestock  on  the  farm  serves 
the  same  useful  purpose. 

Quality  in  vegetables  comes  from 
good  farming  where  all  of  the  factors 
of  production  are  taken  into  consider- 
at*fLn\.The  best  Quality  usually  goes 
with  high  yields,  provided  high  quality 
varieties  are  grown;  and  high  yields 
are  an  important  factor  in  low  cost 
production.  d.  F.  Jones 


conditions  permitting.  Light  frosts  do 
not  seriously  injure  hybrids.  I  plant  in 
checkered  rows,  three  feet  apart  each 
way.  I  drop  a  small  handful  of  high 
grade  fertilizer  beside  each  hill  or  drill 
it  in  the  furrow  at  planting  time. 
Later,  when  the  corn  is  about  50  days 
old,  I  apply  nitrate  of  soda  by  drop¬ 
ping  it  along  the  rows  six  inches  from 
the  corn.  Do  not  let  fertilizer  or  ni¬ 
trate  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
corn.  My  corn  is  cultivated  frequently, 
especially  in  dry  weather.  Cultivation 
should  be  shallow,  just  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds  and  provide  a  mulch. 
The  corn  ear  worm  causes  severe 
damage  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
This  damage  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  injecting  one  fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  medicinal  mineral  oil  into 
the  base  of  the  silk  mass  with  an  oil 
can  or  medicine  dropper.  This  should 
be  done  about  the  fourth  day  after  the 
silks  appear.  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
suckers  badly,  but  time  spent  in  remov¬ 
ing  them  is  worse  than  wasted.  Sweet 
corn  deteriorates  rapidly  in  quality 
after  it  is  removed  from  the  stock.  This 
fact  gives  the  home  market  grower  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  grower  who 
has  to  ship  some  distance.  To  be  at 
its  best,  sweet  corn  should  be  eaten 
the  same  day  it  is  pulled. 

This  is  the  method  I  have  used  in 
building  up  affe-  "excellent  market  for 
sweet  corn.  Several  years  ago  I  made 
arrangements  with  a  local  food  store, 
one  that  caters  to  a  select  trade,  to 
handle  my  corn.  I  would  take  them  a 
fresh  supply  every  morning,  literally 
with  the  dew  on  them.  I  always  tried  to 
anticipate  the  store’s  requirements  and 
delivered  no  more  than  it  would  sell 
that  day.  By  this  method  the  store’s 
customers  were  assured  of  getting  real¬ 
ly  fresh  corn.  I  sold  nothing  but  first 
class  corn — no  unfilled  worm  eaten  or 
undersized  ears.  The  customers  soon 
learned  where  the  store  was  getting 
its  fine  quality  corn  and  would  call  me 
to  ask  if  I  was  delivering  any  corn 
to  the  store  that  day.  Then  they  learned 
where  my  garden  was.  and  would  drive 
down  and  get  it  fresh  from  the  garden. 
Soon  they  were  taking  the  entire  crop 
and  last  season  I  couldn't  begin  to 
supply  the  demand.  I  actually  had  to 
ration  the  corn. 

Sweet  corn  should  be  marketed  only 
when  in  prime  condition  and  the 
period  during  which  it  is  in  prime 
condition  lasts  only  about  four  days. 
Therefore,  a  planting  should  be  made 
every  week  from  early  Spring  until 
about  80  days  before  the  first  killing 
frost  is  due. 

The  growing  of  choice  vegetables 
for  the  home  market  is  a  sideline  that 
is  often  overlooked  by  the  small  farmer 
who  lives  near  a  city  or  large  town. 
While  I  specialize  in  sweet  corn,  I 
grow  other  vegetables,  beans,  peas, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  cucumbers  and 
squash,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
customer  comes  for  corn  that  I  do  not 
sell  him  other  vegetables.  I  sell  to 
the  consumers  for  slightly  more  than 
the  stores  pay  for  them,  but  less  than 
their  selling  price  thus  making  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both  my  customers  and 
myself.  The  secret  is  to  offer  nothing 
but  choice  products  and  in  this  way 
make  it  worth  the  consumers’  time  to 
drive  out  to  your  place.  t.  j.  w. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Profit 

During  the  past  10  years  I  have  made 
f.  specialty  of  growing  sweet  corn  for 
the  home  market,  and  I  think  I  have 
learned  something  about  its  successful 
growing  and  marketing,  especially 
marketing,  of  this  delicious  vegetable. 
For  the  past  four  years  I  have  grown 
hybrid  corns  exclusively.  I  find  them 
more  hardy,  stand  up  better  and  are 
larger  and  far  more  productive  than 
the  open-pollinated  varieties. 

Before  selecting  your  hybrid,  try  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  section,  for  a  hybrid  that  does 
well  in  one  section  may  not  do  so  in 
another.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  loses  its  hybrid  vigor  after 
tho  fiist  year,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
seeds  should  therefore  be  obtained  from 
a  reliable  seedsman  each  year.  The 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  of  the  yellow  hybrids 
It  has  all  the  delectable  quality  of  the 
Golden  Bantam  but  it  is  larger  and 
more  productive.  I  consider  it  the  best 
all-season  variety.  For  first  early,  the 
Early  Gold  is  an  excellent  variety 
with  good  quality  and  size  though  the 
stalk  is  small  and  short.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  starter  for  your  customers,  as 
it  is  10  days  earlier  than  the  Golden 
Cross.  Marcroiss  and  Spancross  are 
other  good  early  varieties.  Ioana  is  also 
good  and  somewhat  later  than  Golden 
Cross.  If  you  are  partial  to  the  white 
varieties.  Country  Gentleman  Hybrid 
and  Stowell’s  Evergreen  Hybrid  are 
tops. 

Hybrids  may  be  planted  earlier  than 
the  open-pollinated  varieties.  I  make 
my  first  planting  on  the  earliest  plant¬ 
ing  date  for  field  corn,  weather  and  soil 
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ENUFF 

Brand 


DDT 

5%  Dusting  Powder 

For  Crops,  Chickens,  Dogs,  etc. 

5  lb.  can  $1.75  —  10  lb.  can  $3.25 

50 °/o  Wettable  Powder 
For  Spraying 

Crops,  Fruit  trees.  Barns,  Cattle, 
etc.  (use  2  lbs.  per  100  gals,  water) 

5  lb.  can  $3.50  —  10  lb.  can  $6.75 
We  pay  the  postage 

DEE  INSECTICIDE  LABORATORIES 

3310  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Distributor’s  inquiries  invited. 
Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 


STOP 


INSECT 

NUISANCE 


With  this  attractive  effi¬ 
cient  two-purpose  combi-  , 
nation  lighting  unit  and  in-  * 
sect  trap.  Easy  to  install  on  ^ 
your  present  four-inch  fix¬ 
ture.  Catch  light-attracted 
insects,  etc.,  on  your  porch, 
kitchen,  camp,  garden, 
barn,  springhouse,  etc. 

No  poisons,  no  bait,  no 
odor.  Catch  kept  inside. 

Price,  globe  only?  each 


they  ffy  in  an 


*098 

mm  wmmmm 


Postpaid 
in  U.S.A. 


WENTZEL  INSECT  LIGHT  TRAPS 

P.  O.  BOX  171.  GREENS8URG,  PA. 


BL/ZZARP 


Best  from  ALT,  ANGLES.  For  Grass^^M 
Silage,  Hay  Chopping,  Ensilage  Cutting — 
speedy,  efficient.  Unlike  any  other  I  Exclu¬ 
sive  features,  Simple, 
trouble  -  free.  Ask  for 
FREE  Catalog. 
BUZZARD  MFG.  CO. 
(Since  1874) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


UNIVERSAL 

Generator  Sets 

Gasoline  Engine  Driven  250  to23v000  Watts  AC  or  DC 

COMPLETE 

Machinery  t  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

36-39  llth  Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


ELECTRIC  GENERATORS 

Gasoline  Driven 

350  Watt  12V  D.C.  with  1.4  HP  4-cycle  Briggs- 
Stratton  air-cooled  engine.  Kadio  shielded.  350  Watt 
110V.  60  cycle  A.C.  4-cycle  air-cooled  engine  magneto 
type  ignition.  5  KW  120/240  V  3-wire,  single  phase, 
60-cycle  O’Keefe-Merritt  generator  set  with  Willys- 
Overland  22  HP  4  cylinder  4-cycle  engine.  Original 
cost  over  $1100.00.  Drastically  reduced.  All  units  are 
NEW  and  include  spare  parts  and  tools. 
JOSEPH  C.  FASONE,  l665-63rd  St.,  Brooklyn  4,  N.Y. 

Sell  Models  to  Build. 

Build  Models  t»  Sell. 

Big  Catalogue  with  first  order,  or  write  for 
information.  Use  our  10-20  Payment  Plan  for 

Gas  Powered  Kits  with  Motor  $13.90  to  $33.59. 
Set  of  24  Plane  pictures  4"x6”  in  color  25c. 

u.uJS?„»Kritu„75{:,  12"  p-80  sollcl  kit  for  50c. 

MINIATURE  MODEL  CO.,  39  W.  Phila.  St..  York,  Pa. 


MODELS 


FOR  INVENTORS 

"  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers.  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 

Million  Frostpr-oof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready:  Wake¬ 
fields.  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch.  Onion  and  Lettuce- 
«°(in  iooA  '000-53.50  postpaid.  Express. 

$3.00- 1 000.  Unte  for  Catalogue  in  Tomato.  Potato. 

kl.ni)s„„(>f  Plants.  Good  service. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 

Ten  Million  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready: 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields.  Flatdutch.  Onion  and  lettuce 
plants.  300-$l. 50;  500-$2.00:  1000-53.50  postpaid.  Ex- 
fff;  $3.00-  IOOO.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Tomato. 

incli  Good  Plants  Guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DIUON 

rpHIS  Is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail- 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  In 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy-industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
8£?tem  bee:an  in  1670  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  New  York  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  3ales 
only,  add  1 %  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 
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Start  a  Crop  of... 
Retirement  Insurance 

FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN 


Some  day  your  children  will  looks 
forward  to  retirement  just  as  you  do. 
Start  their  retirement  income  plan  as 
soon  after  their  10th  birthday  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  they  will  be  assured  an 
income  at  retirement  age.  And  they 
will  have  sound  insurance  protection 
during  the  intervening  years. 

Farmers  and  Traders  has  helped 
many  people  with  their  retirement 
plans.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  full 
information  without  obligation. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  details 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LltFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Founded 

1912. 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Assets 

$14,260,826 


- cou PON - 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1 ,  N.  Y.  R  l0 

Gentlemen: 


1  am  interested  in  rout  Retirement 
Plan.  Please  send  details  for  age . 


NAME-..- 


STREET . - . . 


City - 


■STATE 


Don't  let': 

SORE  SHOULDERS 

m  COLLAR  GALL 

(slow  op  plowing  this  spring 


•  Rot»  Afecerblne  In  well  as  soon  as  swelling 
or  irritation  is  noticed.  Apply  Absorbine  each 
day  before  and  after  the  horse  is  worked. 
Be  sure  that  the  collar  is  not  tom  or  lumpy, 
as  this  will  continue  irritation. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  blood  flow  through 
the  injured  parts — helps  open  up  small  blood 
vessels,  clogged  by  collar  pressure,  thus  re¬ 
lieving  soreness.  Swelling  usually  goes  down 
within  a  few  hours  if  Absorbine  is  applied  as 
soon  as  injury  occurs.  It  is  most  helpful  in 
checking  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and 
curb.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


LANTZ 

KEG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFT. 

FLEXIBLE-GRAPPLE 

HAY  FORK 


Fo»  2S  ye*r*  Amviea’i  greatest  W 
(fork.  Imitated  but  never  equalled.  No* 
improved — better  than  ever. 

Gives  You  All  Tbete  Advantages 

1-Exclusive  positive-action 
head.  2-No  tripping  trouble— 
never  sticks,  never  lets  go  until 
tripped.  3-Safer  for  man  and 
i  rack.  4-Greatest  hay-holding 
compression.  5-Cleans  off  rack. 
6-Handles  loose  or 
baled  hay.  7-A  boy 
can  operate  it.  8- Bet¬ 
ter  design,  finer  steel. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order 
from  your  dealer.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  tremendous. 

1  We  also  manufacture  the 
famous  LANTZ  K.UTTER- 
KOLTER.helps  fight  com 
borer,  aids  [a  moldboard 
plow  to  cut  through  and 
tarn  under  trash.  Saves 
time.  Write  today  for  literature  and 
name  ot  neareet  dealer. 

LANTZ  MFQ.  CO. 

BapbFE-150  Volpciaito.  Ind. 


May  4,  1946 


The  Blackberry — A  Neglected  Fruit 


Apples 'to  Satisfy  the 
Consumer 


Twenty-five  or  30  years  ago,  the 
growing  of  blackberries  was  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance  in  the  Northeast, 
but  its  culture  has  gradually  declined 
until  today  a  commercial  blackberry 
grower  is  almost  a  curiosity.  The  black¬ 
berry  is  such  a  sweet  and  tasty  fruit 
yvhen  thoroughly  ripe  and  is  so  easily 
grown  that  it  seems  too  bad  it  should 
be  thus  neglected.  One  wonders  why. 
The  very  ease  with  which  it  grows  is 
probably  partly  responsible  for  its  un¬ 
doing.  Ordinarily  so  vigorous  and  per¬ 
sistent  is  its  growth  that  suppression 
or  direction  is  more  important  than 
stimulation. 

Any  blackberry  planting  soon  be¬ 
comes  a  briar  patch  unless  continuous 
and  strenuous  effort  is  made  to  prevent 
it.  This  is  accomplished  mostly  by 
proper  pruning  and  cultivation.  Black¬ 
berry  canes  grow  and  form  flower  buds 
in  the  first  year;  then  fruit  and  die  in 
the  second.  Therefore,  the  old  canes 
may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
harvested.  If  they  are  not  removed  in 
the  Fall,  they  should  be  cut  out  the 
following  Spring.  Next,  broken  and 
weak  canes  should  he  removed,  those 
remaining  thinned  out  until  they  are 
eight  to  10  inches  apart,  and  the  row 
narrowed  to  about  one  foot.  The  later¬ 
als,  or  branches,  on  the  remaining  canes 
will  need  to  be  reduced  in  length  in 
order  to  thin  the  crop  and  increase 


Blackberries  should  not  be  picked  until 
they  are  fully  ripe.  They  therefore 
offer  a  good  opportunity  fot  roadside 
marketing,  when  at  their  best ,  on  order 
from  the  customer. 

berry  size  and  quality.  Since  varieties 
vary  in  the  position  of  their  flower 
buds,  the  amount  cut  off  the  laterals 
will  have  to  be  varied  accordingly.  The 
laterals  of  the  Eldorado  and  Snyder 
varieties  should  be  left  about  18  to  24 
inches  long.  If  blackberries  are  grown 
in  the  hill  system,  three  or  four  canes 
are  epough  for  each  hill. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the 
pruning  operation  is  the  pinching  of* 
the  new  shoots  in  June.  When  they  reach 
a  height  of  two  and  one-half  to  three 
feet,  their  tips  should  be  pinched  off  to 
induce  the  formation  of  laterals,  thus 
producing  strong  stocky  plants  rather 
than  long  sprawling  canes.  The  plant¬ 
ing  will  need  to  be  gone  over  several 
times  at  weekly  intervals,  since  not  all 
shoots  reach  the  desired  height  at 
the  same  time. 

The  blackberry  is  a  shallow-rooted 
plant.  Therefore,  cultivation  needs  to 
be  shallow  or  many  roots  will  be  cut, 
thus  causing  the  plants  to  suffer  from, 
lack  of  nutrients  and  of  water,  particu¬ 
larly  late  in  Summer  when  the  rain¬ 
fall  is  apt  to  be  light  and  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  Also,  the  cut  roots  will  send 
up  a  forest  of  suckers  which  make  it 
more  difficult  to  maintain  narrow  open 
rows.  Cultivation,  where  practiced, 
should  be  started  up  just  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  and  continued  until  the  crop  is 
harvested.  A  cover  crop  of  either  bar¬ 
ley,  oats  or  buckwheat,  sown  following 
the  harvest,  takes  up  excess  moisture 
and  nutrients,  thus  helping  to  harden 
off  the  canes  for  Winter,  and  adding 
organic  matter  to  the  soil. 

Some  growers  practice  mulching 
either  over  the  whole  planting  or  in 
the  rows  with  cultivation  of  the 
middles.  Mulching  with  such  material 
as  straw  or  waste,  coarse  hay  has 
several  advantages:  conservation  of 
moisture,  addition  of  nutrients  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  prevention  of  erosion,  and 
reduction  or  elimination  of  cultivation 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  sucker - 
ing.  Its  main  disadvantages  are  cost  of 
mulch  and  some  fire  hazard.  Enough 
mulch  should  be  added  at  two  or  three 
year  intervals  to  keep  down  weeds. 

On  a  good  blackberry  soil  little  or 
no  fertilizer  may  be  needed.  Where 
growth  is  not  satisfactory,  stable  man¬ 
ure,  used  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  tons 
per  acre,  is  excellent.  Poultry  manure 
is  also  good  but,  because  of  its  higher 
nitrogen  content,  must  be  used  at  about 
one-half  the  rate  of  stable  manure.  If 
manure  is  not  available,  any  of  several 
nitrogen  carriers  may  be  used.  Sulfate 
of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rate  of  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre  is 
generally  satisfactory.  Since  black¬ 
berries  do  not  respond  to  a  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  phosphorus  or  potash,  these 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  if 


applied  to  the  cover  crop  just  before 
seeding.  Six  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  a  4-12-4  is  about  right  for  soils  of 
average  fertility. 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  black¬ 
berries  is  drought;  hence,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  site 
and  soil.  While  the  blackberry  will 
grow  on  a  wide  variety  of  soils,  a  deep, 
moist  but  well  drained,  fertile  loam, 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter,  is 
needed  for  good  growth  and  heavy 
fruiting.  Although  a  constant  and  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  is  necessary,  a 
waterlogged  soil  is  not  good,  because 
blackberries  will  not  tolerate  wet  feet. 
A  site  on  a  gentle  slope  is  best,  for  it 
provides  good  air  and  water  drainage. 
A  north  slope  is  cooler  and  dries  out 
less  than  others  during  the  hot  dry  days 
of  the  harvest  season.  The  protection 
of  a  windbreak  is  also  helpful. 

Another  reason  that  less  acres  are 
grown  to  blackberries  is  the  lack  of 
really  good  varieties  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  varieties  true  to  name.  The 
short  variety  list  has  only  one,  the 
Eldorado,  recommended  for  general 
cultivation  in  the  Northeast.  The  plants 
of  Eldorado  are  hardy,  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  much  less  susceptible  to 
orange  rust  than  other  sorts.  The 
berries  are  large,  elongated,  and  jet 
black  with  a  soft  core.  Their  flesh  is 
moderately  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  fine 
flavored  when  well  ripened.  They  ripen 
over  a  long  period  in  midseason. 
Alfred,  another  relatively  new  mid¬ 
season  variety,  seems  worthy  of  trial. 
While  sqme  thing  it  is  not  the  equal 
of  Eldorado  in  hardiness  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  it  is  conceded  to  be  better  than 
the  other  kinds.  The  plants  are  vigor¬ 
ous,  medium  producers,  and  fairly 
hardy.  The  berries  are  large,  cylindrical 
to  cylindrical  conic,  black,  juicy,  firm, 
also  sweet  and  flavorful  if  well  ripened. 
Snyder  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all 
blackberries,  but  recommended  only 
for  locations  where  Eldorado  is  not 
hardy.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  heavy 
producers,  and  grow  better  on  poor 
soils  than  others  in  the  list.  Its  berries, 
however,  are  small,  roundish,  black, 
quickly  becoming  blackish-red  or 
brownish-red,  and  soft  cored.  The  flesh 
is  firm,  juicy,  and  fair  flavored.  It 
ripens  in  midseason.  Blowers  is  an 
inferior  variety. 

Blackberries  are  troubled  by  few 
serious  insfects  and  diseases.  Orange 
rust  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  grows 
all  through  the  plant  and  lives  over 
from  year  to  year.  In  Spring  the  new 
leaves  of  infected  plants  are  yellow  on 
the  under  side.  Later,  the  leaves  are 
covered  with  orange-colored  pustules. 
Infected  plants  should  be  pulled  and 
burned.  The  best  protection  is  the 
planting  of  the  resistant  varieties. 
Crown  gall  is  caused  by  bacteria  which 
can  live  over  in  the  soil.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  large,  rough,  irregular 
swellings  which  usually  appear  on  the 
roots  but  may  be  at  the  base  of  the 
canes.  Since  this  organism  attacks  the 
roots  of  several  fruit  plants,  black¬ 
berries  should  not  be  planted  where 
infected  berries,  grapes,  or  tree  fruits 
have  been  removed  until  several  years 
have  elapsed.  Only  disease-free  stock 
should  be  planted.  Sometimes  red¬ 
necked  cane  borers,  by  their  tunneling, 
cause  irregular  swellings  one  to  three 
inches  long  on  the  new  canes,  usually 
near  the  base.  Such  canes  are  often 
weak  and  unfruitful;  they  should  be 
removed  and  burned  when  the  dormant 
pruning  is  done.  The  female  of  the 
tree  cricket  sometimes  weakens  canes 
by  making  long  rows  of  punctures  in 
which  she  lays  eggs.  If  such  infested 
canes  are  removed  and  burned  during 
pruning,  this  insect  will  be  held  in 
check 

Blackberries  in  prime  condition  are 
really  a  delicious  fruit.  The  public’s 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  them  is  due  to 
the  way  they  are  usually  handled  for 
the  fresh  fruit  market.  They  are  picked 
when  firm  enough  for  distant  shipping. 
In  this  condition  they  are  too  sour  and 
lacking  in  flavor  to  please  most  tastes. 
When  fully  ripe,  they  are  too  soft  to 
ship.  However,  if  sold  at  a  roadside 
stand  or  on  a  local  market,  they  can 
be  picked  just  before  they  soften. 
Handled  in  this  way,  the  flavor  is  much 
improved.  This  fruit  consequently 
offers  a  good  opportunity  for  roadside 
trade.  But  to  be  really  _  “tops,”  they 
must  not  be  picked  until  fully  ripe, 
when  they  are  soft  and  almost  fall  off 
the  bush.  They  can  be  picked  on  order, 
and  sold  at  a  premium  as  bush  ripened 
berries.  Until  better  varieties  are  de¬ 
veloped,  such  a  treat  is  reserved  for 
those  who  grow  their  own  or  buy  them 
direct  from  the  grower.  Fortunately, 
better  varieties  are  on  the  way,  as 
the  result  of  breeding  work  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
New  York..  John  S.  Bailey 

Massachusetts 


Veteran  Seeks  His  Father 

Albert  C.  Buckholz,  overseas  veteran, 
is  anxious  to  locate  his  father,  George 
C.  Buckholz  who  moved  from  New 
York  City  to  a  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
Forward  any  information  to  Fred  W. 
Jackson,  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Probably  more  has  been  written 
about  the  quality  and  value  of  apple 
varieties  than  any  other  horticultural 
subject.  New  varieties  of  fruit  always 
excite  interest.  It  is  also  true  that 
opinion*  about  apple  varieties  have 
often  been  changed  by  the  experiences 
of  the  passing  years,  more  so  than  on 
any  other  phase  of  fruit  growing. 

We  have  been  working  with,  and 
observing  hundreds  of  apple  varieties 
for  the  past  25  years.  Naturally,  we  too 
have  changed  our  mind  about  some  of 
them,  at  least  in  some  particulars.  For 
one.  thing  we  have  reached  the  place 
where  our  evaluation  of  a  variety  is 
determined  more  by  what  the  ultimate 
consumer  thinks  of  the  variety,  coupled 
with  its  ability  to  produce  bushels, 
than  any  formal  description  as  tp  its 
quality.  A  lot  of  horticulturists  and 
commercial  fruit  growers  have  often 
heavily  discounted  the  sale  value  of 
some  apple  varieties  just  because  they 
rate  them  inferior  in  dessert  qualities. 
This  is  especially  true  of  apples  that 
are  sold  through  the  wholesale  trade. 
In  the  case  of  the  roadside,  or  direct- 
to-consumer  type  of  sale,  the  peculiar 
superior  quality  *  advantages  of  some 
varieties  can  be  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again,  to  the  grower’s  profit.  Ex¬ 
tensive  observations  of  the  large  con¬ 
suming  markets  have  shown  that  the 
retailer  buys  with  his  eyes.  He  wants 
apples  that  look  good  and  that  are  in 
prime  condition.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  misunderstood,  because  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  advantage  of  replacing  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  with  better  ones,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  variety  conscious  and 
are  much  less  discriminating  than 
growers. 

Some  of  the  varieties  we  have 
planted  for  our  own  home  use  are 
Melba,  McIntosh,  Grimes  Golden,  De¬ 
licious,  Summer  Rambo,  Ohio  Non¬ 
pareil,  Red  Spy,  Red  Gravenstein  and 
Stayman  Winesap.  While  there  is  little 
if  any  difference  in  the  actual  food 
value  between  any  of  these  varieties, 
there  is  some  difference  in  their  sugar, 
acid,  and  solids  content,  but  it  takes 
a  chemist  to  measure  it,  though  some 
of  these  are  better  for  pie  or  sauce 
than  others.  These  differences  are  thus 
not  nearly  so  apparent  to  the  great 
mass  of  apple  users. 

The  citrus  fruit  people  have  never 
wasted  much  time  trying  to  educate  the 
consumers  on  the  merit  of  varieties. 
Right  here  in  Ohio,  the  home  of  the 
Rome  Beauty,  horticulturists  and  fruit 
growers  have  spent  too  much  time 
lambasting  this  variety,  which  has  made 
and  still  is  making  us  more  money  than 
any  other.  Granted,  the  quality  is  not 
as  good  as  Delicious  or  Stayman  for 
eating  or  as  Northern  Spy  or  McIntosh 
for  cooking,  yet  an  acre  of  them  will 
produce  a  lot  more  apples  during  the 
life  span,  say  30  years,  of  a  good  or¬ 
chard.  Rome  Beauty  is  a  good  looking 
apple  and  when  stored  under  re¬ 
frigeration  it  can  be  expected  to  reach 
the  market  in  good  condition  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Personally  you  can  pass  me  a  plate 
of  Stayman  and  Golden  Delicious  on 
any  late  Winter  evening.  In  anotheb 
year  or  two,  maybe  I  will  want  a  Mel¬ 
rose  too.  But  when  I  plant  a  variety 
for  paying  off  the  mortgage,  I  want  one 
that  is  pretty  sure  to  turn  out  a  lot  of 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  long  run.  If 
this  variety  happens  to  be  one  I  rate 
highly  as  to  quality,  I  will  get  a  certain 
sense  of  sale  satisfaction  out  of  it,  even 
though  the  ultimate  consumer  does  not 
discriminate  much.  C.  W.  Ellenwood 


When  to  Graft  Nut  Trees 

Please  tell  me  when  is  the  best  time 
to  graft  fruit  trees.  Do  we  do  the  same 
with  nut  trees?  I  was  thinking  of  graft¬ 
ing  a  hickory  on  black  walnut,  also 
butternut  on  black  walnut.  Would  it 
work  out?  w.  M.  J. 

New  Jersey 

Fruit  trees  are  best  grafted  just  as 
they  start  growth.  Nut  trees  may  be 
grafted  at  the  same  time.  Hickories 
should  be  grafted  on  hickory,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  shagbark.  Butternuts  might 
grow  on  black  walnuts,  but  would  be 
more  satisfactory  on  butternut  or 
Japanese  walnut.  G.  l.  s. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post . 2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1.50 

Herbs, 

Helen  N.  Webster .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work. .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Planning  Future  Apple  Orchards 


There  appears  to  be  quite  general 
agreement  among  economists,  food  ex¬ 
perts,  and  apple  growers  that  prices 
of  apples  are  likely  to  be  lower  within 
the  next  few  years.  It  also  appears  to 
be  the  rather  general  opinion  that 
labor  and  farm  machinery  costs  will 
be  higher.  Where,  then,  are  we  going 
100  .,,or  lower  costs  in  production? 
We  will  apparently  have  to  go  back 
t0  fundamentals  of  environ¬ 

ment,  the  tree,  and  the  variety.  Any¬ 
thing  which  the  environment  and  the 
tree  can  do  for  itself,  costs  the  grower 
nothing.  Everything  which  the  grower 
must  do  to  modify  the  effects  of  the 
environment  or  to  overcome  the  weak¬ 
nesses  or  defects  of  the  tree  or  the 
variety,  increases  the  post  of  production, 
the  more  unfavorable  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  less  suitable  the  variety, 
the  lower  the  yields  and  the  poorer 
the  grade  of  fruit  when  the  cultural 
practice  is  below  par. 

The  maintenance  of  a  commercial 
apple  industry  in  any  region  requires 
at  least  renewal  or  rotation  of  or¬ 
chards  with  some  degree  of  regularity 
Any  change  in  varieties  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
ready  worthy  new  variety  or  varieties. 
When  such  varieties  are  not  forth¬ 
coming,  needed  changes  are  often  too 
long  delayed.  Due  to  various  factors, 
the  renewal  of  apple  orchards  in  New 
Jersey  has  been  relatively  slow  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  With  the  end  of  the  war 
*  w  deserving  of  special  attention. 

When  one  considers  the  planting  of 
a  new  commercial  apple  orchard,  he 
is  making  plans  for  at  least  one  to 
two  decades  in  the  future.  One  who 
plants  a  crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  or 
beans  can  correct  any  mistakes  in 
choice  of  land,  varieties,  distance  of 
planting,  quality  of  seed,  and  fertili¬ 
zation  or  nutrition  within  a  year’s  time 
Not  so  with  the  apple  grower.  He 
actually  adopts  the  site,  the  varieties, 
the  rootstock,  and  the  distance  the 
trees  are  planted,  for  a  good  portion 
of  a  lifetime.  Errors  incurred  in  the 
growing  of  a  perennial  such  as  an 
apple  tree  are  often  accumulative  in 
penalties.  It  is  quite  clear  then  that  a 
grower  of  apples  should  be  an  even 
better  practical  expert  in  such  matters 
as  soil  fertility,  varietal  selection,  and 
plant  cultural  management  than  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  an  annual  crop. 

.  Modern  commercial  apple  production 
involves  the  effect  of  many  natural 
factors  and  the  use  of  a  number  of 
materials  and  things  blended  with  a 
series  of  fundamentals  and  practices 
into  an  organized  procedure.  Some  of 
these  are  as  follows:  1— A  market  for 
the  product.  2 — Varieties  which  the 
market  demands  and  which  are  suited 
to  the  region.  3 — An  environment  in 
varieties  will  grow  well 
with  a  fair  degree  of  cultural  skill  and 
expense  4  A  soil  that  is  of  a  texture 
favorable  for  the  varieties  of  apples  to 
be  grown.  5— A  satisfactory  rootstock 
which  not  only  anchors  the  trees  in  the 
sou  but  is  the  moisture  and  nutrient 
gathering  medium  by  which  the  tree 
actually  sustains  life.  6— The  proper 
number  of  trees  per  acre  or  a  distance 
between  the  trees  which  will  permit  an 
adequate  amount  of  light,  moisture,  and 
nutrients  for  each  tree  and  thus  fruit 
and  yield  accordingly.  7— Pruning  not 
merely  employed  to  form  and  train  a 
strong  framework  to  support  the 
weight  of  fruit  but  practiced  with  an 
understanding  of  its  influence  and 
effect  upon  the  fruit  set,  total  yield, 
and  market  value  of  the  fruit  produced. 
8 — A  basic  knowledge  of  how  a  tree 
functions.  9 — The  thinning  or  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  fruit  set  to  the  capacity 
of  the  tree  to  develop  it  to  the  desired 
market  size,  color,  and  quality.  10 — 
The  harvesting,  packaging,  storing,  and 
placing  of  the  crop  in  the  market 
whether  wjiolsale  or  retail. 

In  addition,  growers  have  been 
forced  to  actually  become  pest  control 
technicians  and  mechanics.  I  often 
wonder  to  what  extent  apple  growers 
in  general  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  pest  control  has  handicapped 
their  enlightenment  and  progress  in  the 
old  fundamentals  of  pomology.  Unless 
the  control  of  pests  can  be  simplified 
in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  more  of  the  extensive  producers  of 
apples  at  least,  to  adopt  further 


specialization.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
have  one  person  skilled  in  tree  growth, 
conditioning,  and  management,  and  an¬ 
other  skilled  in  pest  control.  A  third 
specialist  in  charge  of  machinery  and 
equipment  may  be  required,  and  a 
fourth  on  sales,  marketing,  and  pur¬ 
chasing.  We  have  already  entered  the 
period  of  such  specialization. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  great 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  the 
demands  of  the  consumers  of  apples  in 
rather  recent  years.  Apples  must  now 
be  larger,  more  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  more  free  from  blemishes,  better 
packaged,  and  of  higher  edible  quality 
than  a  generation  ago.  These  require¬ 
ments  will  tend  to  become  more  exact¬ 
ing  rather  than  less.  The  competition 
with  other  fruits  will  promote  that. 
The  apple,  however,  develops  in  a 
great  variety  of  colors  and  flavors,  as 
compared  to  citrus  fruits,  for  example. 
These  advantages  should  be  developed 
by  means  of  new  varieties,  displays  and 
other  means  of  publicity. 

Such  early  apples  as  Red  Astrachan, 
Yellow  Transparent  or  any  of  its  im¬ 
provements  are  not  now  acceptable  as 
dessert  fruits.  The  need  for  better  va¬ 
rieties  of  summer  apples  is  greater 
than  was  the  need  for  better  early 
peaches  in  1914.  There  hasn’t  been  a 
really  first-class,  new  summer  apple 
adapted  to  New  Jersey  introduced  in 
the  last  40  years.  Just  as  great  im¬ 
provements  in  early  varieties  of  apples 
can  be  secured  by  breeding  as  was 
obtained  in  peaches  in  New  Jersey. 
The  “door”  has  only  been  opened.  It 
is  a  question  now  of  means  and  rate 
of  accomplishment.  The  industry  needs 
such  improvements  badly.  New  Jersey 
could  undoubtedly  regain  a  portion  of 
her  former  summer  apple  trade  with 
the  right  varieties.  There  is  a  need  also 
for  two  later  apples  that  are  easier  to 
grow  than  either  Delicious  or  Stayman. 

New  varieties  alone,  however,  are 
not  sufficient  in  themselves.  The  con¬ 
sistent  production  of  large,  attractive 
fruits  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  the 
art  and  finesse  of  the  practical  pomolo- 
gist.  The  choice  of  an  orchard  site 
suitable  to  the  variety  can,  in  itself, 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
new  planting.  Soil  management,  includ¬ 
ing  fertilization,  can  hasten  or  delay 
the  profitable  bearing  of  an  orchard  for 
one  or  even  several  years.  It  may  be 
quite  a  factor  in  hardiness. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  a  New  England 
farm,  the  ability  to  judge  whether  or 
not  land  was  fertile  and  how  to  make 
it  so  was  considered  one  measure  of 
a  good  farmer.  Organic  manures  were 
available  in  those  days,  and  previous 
to  1910  New  York  stable  manure  was 
used  in  quantities  on  New  Jersey  fruit 
farms.  It  greatly  simplified  the  fertility 
problem  in  orchards.  Since  then,  cer¬ 
tain  practices  have  increased,  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem.  The  large 
quantities  of  sulfur  now  applied  in 
sprays  promotes  acidity.  The  soil  is 
often  packed  by  the  passage  of  heavy 
spray  equipment  when  the  soil  is  wet 
and  soggy.  Tillage  is  often  too  shallow 
and  the  cover  crops  are  inadequate 
sources  of  organic  matter.  If  cover 
crops  are  poor,  it  is  likely  to  be  due 
either  to  a  lack  of  light  because  of 
too  close  planting,  a  lack  of  moisture, 
or  a  deficiency  of  one  or  more  nu¬ 
trients,  or  all  three. 

An  environment  which  will  not  grow 
good  cover  crops  is  not  the  best  con¬ 
dition  for  the  growing  of  apples.  The 
old  European  gardeners  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  deeply  worked, 
fertile  soils.  Young  trees  are  shallow 
rooted  on  shallow-worked  acid  soils 
and  on  soils  with  a  disc  or  plow  pan. 
They  immediately  become  deep-rooted 
on  a  deeply-worked  fertile  soil.  The 
value  of  a  combined  mulch  and  tillage 
has  been  well  demonstrated  in  New 
Jersey. 

Fortunately,  apple  growing  is  not  a 
type  of  crop  production  which  can  be 
boomed  and  expanded  as  suddenly  as 
an  anual  crop.  All  around  skill  in 
apple  production  requires  study  and 
actual  experience.  In  planning  for  the 
future  apple  orchards  in  New  Jersey, 
we  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  opportunities  for  progress  in  all 
of  the  old  fundamentals  of  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  M.  A.  Blake 


CONTROL  INSECTS 

DEENATE*  DDT:  For  insects  on  fruits,  vegetables,  field 
crops,  livestock  and  in  farm  buildings.  Prepared  in 
four  different  forms  for  easy  application— effective 
control — long-lasting  results — meeting  every  need. 
Also  see  your  dust  supplier  for  products  containing 
DEENATE  DDT. 

Other  insecticides:  NUREXFORM*  Lead  Arsenate; 
GRASSELLI*  Lead  Arsenate;  Paris  Green;  Basic  Lead 
Arsenate;  Calcium  Arsenate;  Oil  Sprays;  BLACK 
LEAFf  "40”  and  "155.” 


CHECK  DISEASE 

zerlate*  Fungicide:  Outstanding  for  early  blight  of 
potatoes  as  well  as  diseases  of  tomatoes,  celery,  beans 
and  other  vegetables.  Also  for  brown  rot  of  peaches. 

fermate*  Fungicide:  Non-caustic  fungicide,  non-rus- 
seting  on  apples  and  pears.  For  brown  rot  and  leaf 
spot  of  cherries  and  other  stone  fruits.  Also  popular 
for  celery,  tomatoes,  beans  and  other  vegetables. 
Spray  or  dust. 

Other  Fungicides:  COPPER- A  Compound;  SULFOR- 
ON*;  SULFORON  X*;  Lime  Sulfur;  Flotation  Sulfur 
Paste;  Copper  Sulfate;  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


Gets  roots  and  all.  Easy  to  mix — easy  to  apply  as 
coarse  spray — easy  to  wash  out  of  equipment.  New 
different  effective.  u.  s.  Pat.  Nos.  2,322,761  and  2,326,471 

AMMATE*  Weed  Killer:  Outstanding  for  quick,  perma¬ 
nent  kill  of  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  chokecherry  and 
many  tough,  woody  perennials. 

IMPROVE  PRODUCTION 

In  addition,  you’ll  find  other  Du  Pont  products  to 
help  you  step  up  yields.,  improve  production  and  cut 
losses  all  around  the  farm.  For  example:  PARMONE* 
Pre-harvest  fruit  drop  inhibitor  .  .  .  KRENITE*  dini- 
tro  spray  for  blossom  thinner ...  Du  Pont  Spreader- 
Sticker  .  .  .  Special  Dust  Mixtures  .  .  .  Phenothiazine 
Worm  Remover,  available  in  livestock  worm  remedies 
of  many  manufacturers. 

A  service  for  you— Trained  Du  Pont  agricultural 
servicemen  are  located  throughout  the  country,  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  Du  Pont  dealers.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  see  your  local  Du  Pont  dealer  or 
write  direct  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Grasselli  Chemicals  Department,  Wilmington  98,  Del! 

♦Reg.  Trade  Mark  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  do  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 
fRe*.  Trade  Mark  of  Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Cor®..  Inc. 

><|  n"n  BETTER  things  for  better  living 
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Everybody's  talking  about  Es-Min-EI,  the 
soil  mineralizer  that  contains  the  essential 
mineral  elements  !  Use  Es-Min-EI  and 
grow  quality  fruits  and  vegetables. 

TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Yes,  I’d  Like  to  Know  More  About  Es-Min-EI 


STREET  ADDRESS 
R.  N.-Y 


NAME 


CITY 


STATE 


bf  "\F  RIEND 

the  \ 

\  o F 

THE 

Iardener 


It  is  estimated  that  birds  such  as  the  nuthatch, 
chickadee  and  downy  woodpecker  each  eats 
as  high  as  100,000  insect  eggs  and  larvae  per 
month.  Without  the  birds  the  insect  problem 
would  be  much  more  acute.' 

KILLS 

One  ounce  of  Black  Leaf 
40  with  a  little  soap  added 
makes  six  gallons  of  ef¬ 
fective  aphid-spray.  Use: 
'  systematically  —  spray 
_  _  the  undersides  of  leaves.: 
Black  Leaf  40  also  kills  leafhoppers,  most  thrips, 
mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs,  young  sucking  bugs  and 
similar  insects.  Black 
Leaf  40  is  truly  a  friend 
of  the  gardener. 

Always  insist  upon 
original  factory  sealed 
packages  to  insure 
full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORP.Incorporated 
Louisville  2,  •  Kentucky 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


INSECTS 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 

BURNER 


2000°  F.  Flame 


For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  44B. 


KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

Redwood  City,  Calif., 
or  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Short  Cut  To 


BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

>;  SAVES  LABOR  . .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  ! 

SAVES  TIME  . .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution ! 

SAVES  MONEY  . .  .Dissolves  thoroughly — no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brandl  Standard  for  over  60  years. 


MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

"A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long." 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


Growing  Blueberries?  Better  test  the  soil  with 

SILVEfttON  SOILTESTER  AND  MANUAL  35c  post¬ 
paid.  Silverton  Laboratories  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Buckwheat’s  Place  in  the 
Farm  Program 

(Continued  from  Page  351) 
the  year  following  buckwheat,  such  as 
rye  which  will  also  have  the  additional 
value  of  helping  to  reduce  soil  erosion. 

Harvesting  Buckwheat 
Buckwheat  is  harvested  when  the 
maximum  amount  of  seed  is  ripe,  or 
just  prior  to  frost.  Considerable  loss 
from  shattering  or  shelling  will  occur 
if  the  crop  is  left  standing  too  long. 
Loss  from  shattering  may  be  reduced 
by  cutting  in  the  morning  when  the 
dew  is  on,  or  in  damp  weather,  followed 
by  early  threshing.  Harvesting  may  be 
done  with  a  cradle,  scythe,  self  rake, 
reaper,  binder,  or  combine,  the  method 
or  machine  depending  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  available,  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  field,  and  the  condition  of  the  crop 
with  reference  to  degree  of  lodging. 
The  shocked  grain  is  usually  left  in  the 
field  to  dry  until  threshing  time. 

Buckwheat  Varieties 
Four  varieties  of  buckwheat  are 
grown  in  America;  Japanese,  Silver- 
hull,  Common  or  Common  Gray,  and 
Tartary.  The  so-called  Common  is  not 
a  true  variety  but  rather  represents 
seed  intermediate  beween  Japanese  and 
Silverhull.  As  the  result  of  cross 
pollination  between  Japanese  and 
Silverhull,  many  miscellaneous  seed  are 
produced  which  cannot  be  classified  .as 
either  of  the  two  varieties.  Such  border¬ 
line  seed  has  been  classified  as  Common. 

Japanese  and  Silverhull  have  been 
classified  on  the  basis  of  shape  and  size 
rather  than  color.  Strains  of  Silverhull 
may  vary  from  black  to  true  silver 
color  including  mottled  or  spotted  seed. 
Japanese  may  include  black,  gray,  dark 
and  light  brown  seed.  The  shape  and 
size  of  Silverhull  may  easily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  larger  winged 
Japanese,  Silverhull  seed  being  plump- 
rounded  rather  than  angular.  When 
grown  under  field  conditions,  Japanese 
loses  much  of  its  original  winged  shape 
and  eventually  produces  smaller  seed. 
Tartary  is  a  different  species  from  the 
other  varieties  and  does  not  cross  with 
them.  This  variety  is  self  fertile  in 
contrast  to  self  sterile  Japanese  and 
Silverhull.  It  is  grown  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  this  country  and  goes  under 
various  names:  Marino,  Mountain, 
Siberian,  Wildgoose,  Hulless,  Bloom¬ 
less,  Duck  Wheat  and  Rye  Wheat. 

Examination  of  seed  from  22 
Pennsylvania  counties  and  40  farms 
within  the  buckwheat  growing  area, 
showed  that  on  an  average  the  seed 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  23  per  cent 
Common,  39  per  cent  Silverhull  and  38 
per  cent  Japanese  varieties.  The  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  grain  from  40  farms 
was  found  to  average  11.2  per  cent. 
Average  weight  per  bushel  was  48.7 
pounds.  The  same  stock  of  seed  had 
been  used  on  some  farms  continuously 
for  25  years.  Nine  years  represented 
the  average  for  seed  used  from  the 
same  source.  From  this  survey  it  may 
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be  concluded  that  mixed  varieties  are 
used  rather  than  any  one  variety.  This, 
of  course,  is  due  to  cross  pollination. 
The  average  yields  per  acre  were  found 
to  be  as  follows:  Common  31.8;  Silver- 
hull  30.7;  Japanese  37.9  bushels. 

Other  Considerations 

The  fact  that  buckwheat  can  utilize 
relatively  insoluble  mineral  plant  food 
enables  it  to  flourish  on  soils  unfertile 
for  other  grain  crops.  When  plowed 
under  as  green  manure,  the  green, 
succulent  crop  decays  quickly  and  re¬ 
leases  its  soil  nitrogen  and  mineral 
plant  food  constituents  in  an  available 
form  for  the  succeeding  crop.  A  crop 
of  buckwheat  also  leaves  a  normally 
hard  soil  in  a  loose  friable  condition. 
Two  tons  of  green  buckwheat  in  full 
blossom  will  supply  plant  food  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  contained  in  135  pounds  of 
sulfate  of  ammonia,  62  pounds  of  16 
per  cent  superphosphate,  and  80  pounds 
of  50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash. 

Buckwheat  may  reach  a  height  of 
12  inches  in  one  month  from  planting. 
It  germinates  quickly,  makes  a  very 
rapid  growth,  and  completely  shades 
the  ground.  This  rapid  heavy  growth 
smothers  many  weeds  and  has  been 
found  especially  valuable  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  quack  grass.  It  is  not  considered 
an  efficient  nurse  crop,  although  in 
seasons  of  normal  rainfall  it  has  been 
used  with  some  success.  Under  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions,  however, 
where  moisture  is  a  limiting  factor, 
experiments  at  the  West  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion  have  shown  that  vetch,  crimson 
clover,  red  clover,  and  alfalfa  grow 
better  on  ends  of  plots  where  there  is 
no  nurse  crop  of  buckwheat. 

Because  of  an  abundance  of  flowers 
during  the  late  Summer  months,  buck¬ 
wheat  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
honey  plants.  Beekeeping  and  buck¬ 
wheat  growing  often  succeed  in  the 
same  section  because  each  industry 
may  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
other.  Buckwheat  blooms  are  a  valu¬ 
able  source  of  nectar,  and  since  the 
common  varieties  are  highly  self  sterile, 
bees  are  of  great  value  in  bringing 
about  cross  pollination.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  an  acre  of  good  buck¬ 
wheat  may  supply  enough  nectar  for 
100  to  150  pounds  of  honey.  The 
honey  produced  from  buckwheat  is 
dark  in  color  and  has  a  distinctive 
flavor. 

Buckwheat  Stubble 

Whenever  possible,  ground  which  has 
been  in  buckwheat  should  be  seeded  to 
a  Winter  cover  crop,  especially  when 
the  field  is  located  on  a  slope  or  hill¬ 
side.  Since  buckwheat  plants  grow 
rapidly,  the  leaves  completely  cover  the 
ground  within  a  few  weeks  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  compaction  by  rainfall.  The 
stubble  ground  remains  loose  and  fri¬ 
able  during  the  short  growing  season 
and  is  subject  to  severe  erosion.  How¬ 
ever,  balancing  all  factors  together, 
buckwheat  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  on.  many  farms,  if  properly 
grown  and  fitted  into  the  general  crop 
plan. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Pennsylvania’s  artificial  breeding 
program,  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
listed  47,474  cows  bred  by  this  method 
in  1945,  a  figure  that  since  has  been 
doubled  in  number  of  cows  signed  up 
for  test-tube  calves.  Clyde  Moore, 
Slippery  Rock,  Butler  County,  was  re¬ 
elected  State  Association  president  at 
its  annual  meeting  last  month.  Re¬ 
elected  also  were  Arthur  Gray,  of 
Dallas,  Luzerne  County,  vice-president, 
and  the  secretary-treasurer,  John 
Schwenk,  Allentown,  Lehigh  County. 

The  Franklin  County  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing  Cooperative,  one  of  the  newest 
county  locals  esablished  in  the  State, 
is  ready  to  start  servicing  the  more 
than  1,500  cows  already  signed  up. 
Dr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Dushore 
veterinarian,  was  elected  as  insemina- 
tor.  The  officers  of  this  group  are:  Fred 
Shearer,  Willow  Hill,  president;  C. 
Sharpe  Karper,  Shippensburg,  vice- 
president;  and  H.  Lester  Oyler,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  secretary-treasurer.  The  directors 
include:  J.  Fred  Davidson,  Chambers- 
burg;  Carl  E.  Shields,  St.  Thomas; 
Alvin  H.  Brechbill  and  Herman  P. 
Hege,  Chambersburg;  Fred  E.  Nies- 
wander,  Greencastle:  and  Wayne  G. 
Hafer,  Shippensburg.  Pennsylvania  now 
has  five  regional  artificial  breeding  co¬ 
operatives  with  service  locals  embrac¬ 
ing  47  of  the  State’s  67  counties, .  and 
parts  of  several  adjoining  counties. 


Because  of  a  minimum  of  the  alter¬ 
nate  freezes  and  thaws  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  good  crop  of  maple  sugar, 
producers  in  all  of  the  principal 
Pennsylvania  maple  sugar  areas  have 
reported  generally  poor  yields,  ranging 
down  to  10  per  cent  of  average,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Erie  County  sugar  bush 
operators.  Operators  in  Erie,  Somerset 
and  several  other  counties  explain  that 
the  sap  started  to  run  early  in  January, 
but  that  the  run  was  of  short  duration 
and  low  in  volume  as  a  result  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  weather.  In  addition  to 
Erie  and  Somerset,  other  counties  or¬ 
dinarily  producing  sizable  quantities  of 
maple  sap  include  Wayne,  Warren, 
Crawford,  Potter  and  Tioga. 


The  need  for  emergency  farm  labor 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer  will  be  as  great  as  at  any 
time  during  the  war.  Most  of  the 


counties  are  unable  to  fill  requests  for 
year-round  workers,  and  as  seasonal 
and  particular  crop  needs  begin  to  be 
felt,  the  demand  for  extra  hands  is 
expected  to  mount  rapidly.  There  will 
be  no  prisoners  of  war  available,  the 
last  of  these  having  completed  a  final 
project  only  recently  in  Adams  County. 
There  will  be  only  a  few  Jamaicans, 
and  the  number  of  Newfoundlanders 
will  be  limited  to  the  65  or  70  remain¬ 
ing  over  from  last  year.  In  enrolling 
emergency  help  from  the  State  farm 
labor  supervisor,  the  emphasis  will  be 
on  local  assistance  with  attention 
focused  principally  upon  returning 
veterans,  industrial  workers  who  may 
be  temporarily  unemployed,  and  high 
school  boys  and  girls. 

Farm  wage  rates  in  Pennsylvania 
reached  a  record  high  average  in  1945, 
and  they  are  still  going  up.  In  order 
to  compete  with  other  industries,  farm¬ 
ers  were  forced  to  pay  approximately 
10  per  cent  more  for  workers  in  1945 
than  in  1944.  The  composite  rate  for  all 
classifications  of  farm  workers  for 
1945  was  $77.70  per  month  just  seven 
dollars  above  1944  and  the  highest  on 
record  begining  with  1909. 


Because  of  a  reported  accumulation 
of  both  chickens  and  eggs  on  mai*kets 
in  the  State,  Pennsylvanians  are  being 
urged  to  buy  “an  extra  chicken  dinner 
and  an  extra  dozen  eggs  each  week  to 
help  adjust  a  situation  which  is  far 
from  normal,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
serve  scarce  foods  for  the  hungry  people 
in  Europe  and  Asia.”  Recently  reported 
dairy  and  poultry  holdings  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  storage  houses  showed  increases 
for  dressed  poultry,  eggs  and  fluid 
cream  with  decreases  for  creamery 
butter  and  American  cheese.  Butter  in 
storage  has  dropped  to  1,194,000  pounds 
for  a  new  low. 


Pennsylvania  farm  boys  and  girls  are 
taking  a  longer  look  ahead,  now  that 
the  war  is  over.  Three  year  projects 
are  now  being  featured.  One  of  these 
being  dairy  calf  club  work  which  is 
reviving  on  a  larger  scale.  Another  ac¬ 
tivity  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  young 
people  is  farmstead  improvement.  The 
membership  of  one  farmstead  improve¬ 
ment  group  in  Dauphin  County  started 
at  12  and  then  jumped  to  22  with  the 
possibility  of  further  expansion. 

N.  M.  E. 
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Grange  News 

State  Master  W.  Sharp  Fullerton  and 
his  associates  in  Pennsylvania  Grange 
circles  have  laid  out  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  current  year,  and  already 
all  the  energies  of  the  big  membership 
in  the  Kesytone  State  are  being  mobil¬ 
ized  for  its  success.  The  present  Grange 
membership  in  Pennsylvania  totals 
about  66,000,  and  a  goal  has  been  set 
of  70,000  by  September  30,  the  close  of 
the  State  Grange  fiscal  year.  Among 
the  definite  objectives  sought  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  addition  to  a  membership 
increase,  will  be  the  expansion  of 
Blue  Cross  hospitalization  service,  and 
amplifying  home  economics  activities. 
It  is  also  intended  that  .there  shall  be 
a  more  widespread  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  church  and  Grange  with  definite 
Go-To-Church  Sunday  observances,  ex¬ 
tension  of  Juvenile  Grange  activity  and 
improved  ritualism,  more  subordinate 
Granges  on  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  State 
and  National  organizations,  and  more 
instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining, 
lecture  and  educational  programs. 

A  good  example  of  a  Grange  re¬ 
vival  comes  from  Dauphin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  with  Pleasant  Hill 
Grange,  No.  1358,  furnishing  the 
demonstration.  This  subordinate  owns 
its  hall  in  the  little  town  of  Killinger 
and  has  a  good  past  record  of  service, 
but  in  recent  years  interest  had  seri¬ 
ously  waned  and  activity  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  For  a  considerable  period, 
meetings  were  held  irregularly  or  not 
at  all,  with  frequently  no  quorum 
present  to  do  business.  A  few  months 
ago,  a  wide-awake  neighboring  deputy 
made  a  canvass  of  the  Pleasant  Hill 
members,  visited  them  in  their  homes, 
pointed  out  Grange  advantages,  and 
challenged  them  to  get  their  local 
organization  going  again.  The  small 
membership  decided  they  were  making 
a  mistake  to  let  their  Grange  lag,  and 
went  out  to  do  a  real  job.  When  the 
drive  was  over,  78  new  applications 
had  been  secured,  and  the  degree  night 
which  initiated  them  saw  an  expert 
team  from  a  neighboring  Grange  help¬ 
ing  out;  resulting  in  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  degree  occasions  that  Dau¬ 
phin  County  had  ever  witnessed.  Visi¬ 
tors  came  from  nearly  100  miles.  The 
class  of  initiates  included  a  large 
number  of  alert  young  people,  besides 
three  ministers,  a  number  of  school 
teachers,  and  quite  a  group  of  business 
men  from  Millersburg.  Since  then, 
Pleasant  Hill  meetings  have  been  full 
of  zest  and  well  attended.  Another 
class  of  initiates  is  in  process  of  for¬ 
mation,  and  numerous  community  pro¬ 
jects  have  already  been  set  going. 


The  Grange  has  won  another  victory 
by  the  defeat  in  Congress  of  a  project 
which  for  a  time  seriously  threatened 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Northeast¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  so-called 
“Parker  River  Bill,”  which  promised 
to  set  up  a  mammoth  wild  life  refuge 
in  the  midst  of  the  thickly  settled  area 
of  Essex  County,  located  along  the 
Parker  River.  It  had  progressed  rapidly 
toward  success  when  the  Grange  en¬ 
tered  vigorously  into  the  fight,  and 
secured  an  adverse  report  in  Congress. 

The  proposed  refuge  would  have 
taken  12,000  acres,  including  some  of 
the  best  farms  in  Essex  County,  and 
would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  food 
production  in  that  area,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  supply  points  for  the 
Boston  market. 

The  fight  against  the  proposal  was 
initiated  by  the  Granges  of  Essex 
County,  carried  to  the  October  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  last 
Fall,  and  then  to  the  National  Grange 


session  at  Kansas  City  in  November. 
With  solid  Grange  backing,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  project  was  able  to  make 
such  a  sturdy  fight  that  not  only  has 
the  refuge  proposal  been  knocked  out, 
but  a  bill  has  been  introduced  requir¬ 
ing  the  Government  to  resell  to  the 
original  owners  all  the  previously  con¬ 
demned  property. 


Among  the  pronouncements  of  the 
recent  National  Grange  session  at 
Kansas  City  was  a  stirring  challenge 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of 
moving  picture  films  offered  to  the 
public.  An  active  committee  is  now 
beginning  to  function,  whose  duty  will 
be  to  select  each  month  a  group  of 
desirable  movies  suitable  for  all  ages, 
and  then  give  publicity  to  them  in  the 
official  Grange  magazine.  Officials  of 
the  Grange  have  recently  held  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Eric  Johnston,  movie 
czar,  and  expressed  the  belief  of  the 
Grange  that  improper  film  features  are 
being  given  altogether  too  much  lee¬ 
way,  demanding  that  more  wholesome 
standards  be  enforced.  Mr.  Johnston 
has  given  assurance  of  his  cooperation, 
and  it  is  expected  that  Granges  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  will  exert 
their  influence  to  back  the  present 
undertaking.  The  Grange  also  stressed 
the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  millions  of 
school  children  regularly  attend  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  movies,  special  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  quality  of  films 
presented  on  Saturadys. 


Ohio  has  just  lost  its  oldest  Grange 
member,  in  the  passing  of  Henry 
Kinley  of  Wyandot  County,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  96  years,  following  a 
brief  illness.  Mr.  Kinley  was  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  in  the 
county  and  had  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  church,  Grange  and  other  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  besides  serving  two 
terms  as  Wyandot  County  Com¬ 
missioner.  His  Grange  membership 
was  in  Champion  subordinate,  which 
he  joined  in  1874,  and  up  to  the  very 
last  he  was  always  doing  something  to 
promote  Grange  interests. 


Throughout  the  country  Granges  are 
planning  vigorous  campaigns  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  tent  caterpillars  this  year. 
Scores  of  subordinate  units  are  offering 
prizes  to  the  youngsters  in  their  lo¬ 
cality  who  shall  destroy  the  greatest 
number  of  nests.  Previous  to  the  time 
when  war-winning  activities  received 
prior  Grange  attention,  much  work  was 
done  in  at  least  a  score  of  States  to 
wipe  out  tent  caterpillars,  and  now 
that  the  war  projects  require  less  at¬ 
tention,  the  battle  against  tent  cater¬ 
pillars  will  be  widely  resumed. 


Granges  throughout  the  country  are 
preparing  for  extensive  observance  of 
the  23rd  annual  National  Music  Week, 
which  is  scheduled  for  May  5  to  12. 
The  Grange  agrees  with  the  declaration 
of  the  National  Music  Week  committee 
which  states:  “It  seems  to  us  that  in 
the  distraught  condition  of  the  world 
today,  all  those  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  music  should  join  together  in 
emphasizing  its  harmonious  influence, 
and  the  importance  of  that  influence 
at  this  time.” 


Pine  Plains  Grange  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  went  over  the  top 
in  the  sale  of  Victory  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  almost  $18,000,  and  awarded 
handsome  ribbons  to  several  of  the 
members  for  outstanding  effort.  This  is 
the  home  subordinate  of  Henry  D. 
Sherwood,  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  and  overseer  of  the 
National  Grange. 
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Grange  Leaders  in  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania 

The  future  of  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  Granges  and  Pomona  Grange  rests 
with  able  men  who  are  serving  in  various  capacities  with  vision  and  Grange 
devotion.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Frank  O.  Anderson,  Past  Master  Belle  Valley 
Grange;  C.  H.  Belknap,  Past  Pomona  Master  and  Past  Master  of  Waterford 
Grange;  Chester  Harrington,  Pomona  Master,  Cherry  Hill  Grange;  O.  S.  Kidder 
Past  Pomona  Master,  Past  Master  of  Clover  Leaf  Grange  in  North  East;  S.  C. 
Tate,  Past  Master  Belle  Valley  Grange.  Standing :  Henry  Marsh,  Past  Master 
Waterford  Grange;  Wilson  G.  Rought,  Master,  Belle  Valley  Grange;  Rollo 
McCray,  Past  Pomona  Master,  Past  Waterford  Grange  Master,  and  present 
deputy  State  Master  for  Erie  County;  John  Rausch,  Past  Master  Conneaut 
Grange,  Past  Master  Pomona  Grange,  and  chairman  of  the  Erie  County  Pomona 
Grange  Executive  Committee;  Fred  Ahlgrim,  Master  Clover  Leaf  Grange •  Frank 
Babbit  and  Kenneth  Youngs,  Past  Masters  Clover  Leaf  Grange  in  North  East 


DUSTERS! 


Get  maximum  protection 
against  crop  destruction . . 
save  time  and  materials 
and  cut  labor  losses!  Use 
dependable  DOBBINS  Super- 
bilt  Sprayers  and  Dusters 
for  safe,  efficient,  econom¬ 
ical  application  of  all 
spray  solutions  and  insec¬ 
ticides  . .  Superbilt  Flame 
Sprayer  for  killing  weeds, 
disinfecting,  sterilizing, 
thawing,  etc. 

Only  the  best  spraying 
equipment  pays  dividends 
in  freedom  from  pests,  so 
when  you  buy . .  demand 
DOBBINS  dependability ,  and 
accept  no  substitutes!  See 
your  DOBBINS  dealer. 

DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  511,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


DEMAND  DOBBINS  DEPENDABILITY 


Try  the  easy  SEMESAN  BEL  treatment 
of  seed  potatoes  for  common  scab, 
rhizoctonia,  and  seed-piece  decay.  It’s 
this  simple:  Just  DIP-DRAIN— DRY. 
SEMESAN  BEL  usually  reduces  losses 
from  “rhizoc”  and  scab  on  seed — and 
protects  against  rotting  due  to  bad 
weather  and  soil  conditions.  Also  gen¬ 
erally  improves  both  quality  and  yields. 
Plan  now  to  treat  seed  potatoes  with 
SEMESAN  BEL.  Easy — costs  little.  See 
your  dealer  today.  Write  for  free  po¬ 
tato  booklet. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.) 
Dept.  10-3,  Semesan  Division,  Wilmington  98.  Del. 


TREAT  SEED  POTATOES  WITH 

SEMESAN  BEL 

r  *«e.  u  *.  pat.  opr 
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Tinishad -  photo  Finishing 


8  Exposure  roll  developed  and — 
8  High  Gloss  Enamel  prints. ..  .25c 
16  High  Gloss  Enamel  prints. ..  .35c 
8  Beautiful  6x4  Enlargement. ..  ,35c 
8  Snappy  4,/2x3lA  Enlargements.  30c 
FREE  MAILERS  24-Hour  Service 


UNIVERSAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 


U»  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


612X  E 
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8  EXPOSURE  FILM  DEVELOPED.  16  PRINTS  25c. 

We  have  plenty  of  film. 

COX  PHOTO  SERVICE,  MAYWOOD  8,  ILL. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
AH  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer. 


BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  !30ArchSt.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


HORNER  TRACm  SAL^  'Wnivt''  OH 


Learn  to  Weld  —  it’s  Easy 

with  the  Portable 
Macpic  'll/ cutd 

WELDER 


With  a  very  little  practice 
and  the  easy-to-follow  MAGICJ 
WAND  Instruction  Manual, 

you  find  yourself  making  ex-  i 
pert  repairs  on  all  kinds  of 
metal  equipment — iron,  steel, 
bronze,  brass,  tin,  aluminum, 
etc.  The  MAGIC  WAKD, 

Plugged  in  on  any  standard  vs 

110-V,  60-cycle  AC  line  does  electric 
flame  and  metallic  arc  welding, 
brazing  and  soldering.  Heavy-duty 
transformer,  double-purpose  electrode  \i 

h a nriv" 8 V aVr tu rf i  poIarizS,d  outlet  plug,  built  into  strong, 
and  ?ase-  Complete  with  welding,  brazing 

Pavs  J  uxe3,  welding  helmet  and  Manual, 

hn  hiraL™  j  "lth  your  first  few  repair  jobs.  Sold 
oy  hardware  dealers  and  automotive  jobbers. 

For  Free  Descriptive  Folder,  address 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agent 

Oept  C,  105  Duane  St.,  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 


Ma^ic  Wand  WELDER 

MADE  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES  INC  .  NEW  YORK  N  Y 


mows  . 


if  MOWS  .  PLOWS 
DISCS  •  SEEDS  »  CULTIVATES  I 
FERTILIZES  •  SPRAYS  •  HAULS 


HARROWS 


The  Gravely  ALONE 
solves  every  major  up¬ 
keep  problem  of  th* 
country  home  or 
small  farm. 


Writ,  for 
PREE  CATAIOO 


gravely 

MOTOR  PlOW  &  CULT.  CO 
Box  821 

k  DUNBAR.  W.  VA. 


^Tite  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  • 
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•  Modern  Research  has  proved  the  superiority  of  LOW- 
VACUUM  Milking — a  principle  pioneered  by  HINMAN! 
Actual  Dairy  Practice,  too,  has  proved  that  the  HINMAN 
Low-Vacuum  Method  takes  all  the  milk  .  .  .  takes  it  faster 
■ . . .  and  takes  it  safely! 

That’s  why  the  owners  of  so  many  of  Amer-, 
iea’s  leading  Championship  Herds  have  used 
only  the  HINMAN.  for  years!  Valuable  udders 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  a  milker  that  is  less 
efficient  than  the  famous  HINMAN. 

Low-Vacuum  action  is  gentle  to  teats  and 
udders  .  .  .  soothes  the  cow,  and  gets  her 
complete  cooperation. 

Low-Vacuum  action  gives  the  SPEED  re¬ 
quired  for  maximum  milk  production  and 
profit. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

CmMa.  'K.'tf. 

Hinman's  greatest 
triumph  —  the  new 
Jiff!/  model. 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write-  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  I00-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Now  ready  for  you  . .  .  Our  New  | 

Catalogue  featuring  just  the  Farm  I 

Supplies  you’ve  been  wanting  .  .  .  jsjl  ~  -Jff/C/  I 
Poultry  Fencing,  Netting,  Turkey  Si  I 

Wire,  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field  £5  § 

Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Fence  SSf  m 

Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers,  «7  J. 

Chain  Link  Fence,  Ornamental  V3 
Fence,  Chestnut  Post  &  Rail  Fence, 

Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Rustic  Picket 
Fence,  Cedar  Posts.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog.  You’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  did. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
D*pt.Y-35  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


For  Leaky  Roofs 

Save  money  with  Ameriean-L-R-Cement;  Favorite 
for  forty  years.  -Pre-war  costs.  Used  on  over  160,000 
buildings.  Tell  ns  your  leak  troubles.  No  obligation. 

AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO., 

DEPT.  G. 

9915  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. } N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Vermont  Log  Rule 

It  was  very  interesting  to  read  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  how  the  wood- 
lot  owners  are  getting  cheated  by  sell¬ 
ing  logs  to  saw  mill  men;  but  you  don’t 
give  them  any  rule  to  go  by. 

I  ran  a  saw  for  five  years  and  we 
bought  quite  a  few  logs.  This  was  our 
rule  for  example:  A  log  is  16  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  20  inches 
at  the  large  end,  and  16  feet  long.  We 
multiply  the  diameter  in  inches  by 
one-half  the  diameter  in  inches,  multi¬ 
ply  by  the  length  and  divide  by  12;  the 
log  being  16  inches  at  one  end  and  20 
inches  at  the  other,  the  log  measure  is 
18  inches  in  the  middle.  So  you  will 
have:  18  times  9  equals  162;  multiplied 
by  16  equals  2,592  divided  by  12  equals 
216  ft.,  the  number  of  feet  in  the  log. 

I  don’t  know  what  or  whose  rule  this 
is,  but  it  was  handed  down  to  me  from 
my  father  and  if  it  will  do  the  woodlot 
owner  any  good,  you  may  pass  it  on 
as  I  have  found  it  fair  to  both  the  seller 
and  buyer.  As  for  taking  saw  measure¬ 
ments,  the  saw  man  can  still  cheat  you 
as  you  won’t  be  there  when  it  is  cut, 
so  you  are  stuck  both  ways,  j.  w.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

The  log  rule  which  you  describe  is 
a  modification  of  the  old  Vermont  Rule. 
In  1894  the  Vermont  State  Legislature 
enacted  an  official  log  rule  for  that 
State.  In  the  Revised  Statutes  (Ver¬ 
mont)  for  1894,  Section  4301,  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  may  be  found: 

“In  all  bargains  for  the  sale  of  saw- 
logs  or  round  timber.  .  .  the  number 
of  (board)  feet,  unless  otherwise  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  parties,  shall  be  ascer¬ 
tained  as  follows: — Multiply  the  aver¬ 
age  diameter  of  the  top  of  the  log,  in¬ 
side  the  bark  by  half  such  diameter  in 
inches  .  .  .  and  the  number  obtained  as 
a  product  will  represent  the  contents 
in  (board)  feet  of  a  log  of  that  diame¬ 
ter  12  feet  long  .  .  .  Volumes  of  logs 
shorter  or  longer  than  12  feet  are  to 
be  found  proportionally.” 

In  1904,  ju$t  10  years  after  the  passage 
of  this  enactment,  Henry  Solon  Groves 
who  wrote  the  first  comprehensive 
textbook  in  the  United  States  on  log 
scaling  and  forest  measurement,  re¬ 
ported  that  efforts  were  being  made 
to  replace  it  because  “the  Vermont 
Rule  is  considered  unsatisfactory  by 
most  lumbermen.”  The  reasons  for  this 
dissatisfaction  seem  to  have  been  that 
in  practice  it  showed  greater  discrepan¬ 
cies  and  overrun  than  even  the  Doyle. 
In  consequence,  there  arose  a  local 
custom  through  southern  and  central 
Vermont  of  using  the  mid-point  di¬ 
ameter  inside  the  bark  rather  than  the 
:;op  diameter  and  then  applying  the 
ride  as  you  have  described  it.  My  guess 
is  that  your  father  either  came  from 
Vei'mont  or  had  worked  there  and  that 
is  how  it  was  handed  on  to  you.  For 
large  straight  sound  softwood  logs,  the 
application  of  the  Vermont  Rule  as 
you  have  described  it  would  probably 
give  a  very  fair  approximation  of  the 
sawed  contents.  But  for  hardwood  logs, 
which  are  differently  formed  and 
tapered,  are  rougher,  require  heavier 
slabbing  and  generally  show  a  higher 
percent  of  defect,  I  think  that  your 
rule  would  be  too  generous.  For  a  16 
inch  16  foot  log,  the  International  Rule 
which  the  mill  men  so  dislike,  scales 
only  180  hoard  feet  and  that  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  your  figure  of  216  feet 
for  the  log.  If  this  log  were  scaled  by 
the  Doyle  Rule,  its  scale  would  run 
144  board  feet. 

As  to  your  statement  that  no  rule 
was  recommended  by  me  in  place  of 
the  Doyle  Rule,  you  will  find  on  read¬ 
ing  my  article,  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  second  column,  page  235  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  March  16,  1946, 
that  I  advised  insistence  on  a  more 
equitable  log  rule  than  the  Doyle  and 
that  I  did  recommend  the  International 
Rule.  While  I  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  suggestion  of  your  letter, 
I  think  that  for  hardwood  logs  the 
International  would  be  a  more  equit¬ 
able  rule,  and  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  more  hardwoods,  much  more, 
being  cut  in  the  Northeast  today  than 
there  are  softwood  logs.  I  agree  with 
you  absolutely  that  there  can  be  just 
as  much  skulduggery  with  the  board 
foot  stick  on  the  grading  table  as  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  log  scale  stick 
in  the  woods. 

Incidentally  the  old  Vermont  Rule 
is  also  sometimes  known  as  the 
Humphrey  Rule  and  sometimes  as  the 
Winder  Rule.  H.  C.  Belyea 


To  Obtain  Gas  Tax  Refund 

How  do  I  go  about  getting  a  tax  re¬ 
fund  on  the  gasoline  used  for  my 
tractor?  b.  a.  s. 

New  York 

The  New  York  Tax  Law  imposes  a 
State  tax  of  four  cents  on  every  gallon 
of  gasoline  sold  at  retail  within  the 
State.  Where  gasoline  is  used  in  the 
operation  of  tractors  and  other  farm 
vehicles  not  used  on  the  highway,  the 
tax  paid  on  the  purchase  will  be  re¬ 
funded  on  application  by  the  buyer. 

This  application  is  ~  made,  on  Form 
GT-115,  to  the  Department  of  Taxation 
and  Finance,  State  Office  Building, 
Albany  1,  N.  Y.  The  claim  should  be 
made  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  first  purchase,  and  all 
claims  must  be  filed  within  one'  year 
after  the  first  purchase.  Sales  slips  or 
delivery  tickets  showing  the  amount 
of  tax  paid  must  accompany  every 
refund  application. 


May  4,  1946 

Roadside  Profits 

With  the  first  peacetime  Summer  in 
many  a  year  right  ahead  of  us,  more 
automobile  traffic  than  ever  before  will 
be  passing  every  farmer’s  front  door¬ 
step  this  Summer.  Though  there  may 
be  fewer  cars,  certainly  everyone  will 
have  the  urge  and  the  gasoline  to  leave 
the  city  and  pay  the  country  a  visit. 
The  urge  to  travel  has  always  been  a 
part  ‘of  any  American’s  way  of  life 
and  this  Spring  and  Summer  will 
show  it  to  be  more  so  than  ever. 

It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  person  who  has  any 
size  vegetable  garden,  truck  farm, 
orchard  or  poultry  farm  located  on 
any  fairly  good  travelled  road,  should 
be  able  to  sell  a  lot  of  his  produce 
direct  from  the  roadside  stand,  much 
more  than  in  the  past  five  years. 
Though  there  were  many  farm  families 
with  roadside  stands  prior  to  the  war, 
many  of  these  closed  down  with  the 
restrictions  placed  on  wartime  traffic. 
The  war  years  are  now  over  and  only 
the  future  lies  ahead. 

Where  there  has  been  a  roadside 
stand  of  some  sort  lying  idle  through 
the  war  (years,  now  would  be  the  time 
to  start  thinking  whether  or  not  one 
would  be  able  to  receive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  the  new  postwar  trade. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  take  stock  as 
to  the  present  location  of  the  stand  and 
as  to  exactly  how  much  trade  it  will 
bear.  One  must  ask  himself  whether 
or  not  it  is  on  a  main  highway  or  a 
secondary  road,  or  if  there  is  only 
traffic  during  the  weekend.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case,  then  it  may  not  be 
advantageous  to  remain  open  through¬ 
out  the  week.  If  the  farm  is  located 
on  a  main  highway,  it  would  be  most 
profitable  to  remain  open  the  entire 
week,  with  some  member  of  the  family 
always  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the 
stand.  This  is  also  the  time  to  start 
planning  just  what  may  have  to  be 
done  in  order  to  repair  the  old  stand, 
or  what  provisions  would  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  new 
stand  on  one’s  property  or  farm.  A  new 
paint  job  is  of  prime  importance,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  that  little  if 
aniy  work  has  been  done  on  the  old 
stand  since  before  the  war.  A  bright 
yellow  or  even  red,  to  get  away  from 
the  conventional  white,  would  certainly 
be  an  “eye  catcher.”  A  few  shrubs 
around  the  place  will  also  prove  nopst 
helpful  in  making  for  an  attractive 
roadside  stand.  No  matter  how  small 
the  roadside  stand  may  be,  whether 
just  a  rack  to  hold  a  few  vegetables 
or  a  building  of  moderate  size,  the 
cleanliness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
stand  are  of  primary  importance.  They 
are  what  attract  any  passing  motorist. 
A  few  picnic  tables  and  possibly  a  fire¬ 
place  might  be  erected,  placed  in  some 
conspicuous  spot  near  the  stand. 

Labels  for  farm  roadside  products 
can  be  reproduced  by  any  commercial 
printer  at  little  cost  and  the  farm 
address  should  always  be  inserted  on 
the  label.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
persons  who  have  purchased  roadside 
products  will  write  to  reorder  the 
same  article  by  mail.  r.  d 


Consider  the  Crow 

The  crow’s  appetite  for  grubs  and 
caterpillars,  and  all  sorts  of  insects,  is 
never  satiated,  and  for  years  the 
question  has  been  argued  back  and 
forth,  “Does  it  eat  corn  also?”  Examin¬ 
ation  of  its  stomach  contents  shows 
that  the  crow  does  eat  corn  but  that 
it  is  more  fond  of  insects,  and  also  loves 
poison  ivy  berries,  beechnuts,  pill  bugs, 
rodents  such  as  mice,  moles  and  rabbits. 
Grasshoppers,  however,  are  its  special¬ 
ty,  and  one  crow  was  observed  to  carry 
143  hoppers  to  a  single  nestling. 

Like  people,  the  crow  has  its  faults 
and  its  virtues.  Instead  of  shooting  it 
for  its  natural  tastes,  the  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  protect  domestic  poultry 
from  its  appetite.  The  bird  is  quite 
human  in  many  ways.  It  loves,  hates, 
is  bold,  ingenious,  perverse  and  re¬ 
vengeful.  It  is  very  intelligent.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said  if  men  were  given 
feathers  and  wings,  very  few  of  them 
would  be  clever  enough  to  be  crows. 
When  tamed,  it  is  a  one-man  pet,  like 
many  other  wild  creatures.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed  widely  over  the  globe,  and 
everywhere  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  model  parent  and  devoted  to  its  mate. 
It  has  been  known  to  die  of  grief 
when  its  mate  was  killed.  In  the 
Autumn  crows  migrate  to  the  Lower 
Delaware  Valley  and  elsewhere  and 
congregate  in  enormous  colonies.  A 
great  crow  roost  of  several  hundred 
thousand  birds  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  impressive  sights  in  the  world.  In 
rare  cases,  control  measures  have  been 
deemed  legitimate,  but  crow  ex¬ 
termination  on  a  large  scale  has  never 
been  warranted.  It  was  therefore  pain¬ 
ful  to  read  that  400  bombs  had  been 
spread  under  winter  crow  roosts  in 
Kansas  this  past  Winter  over  a  15,000 
square  yard  area,  and  300,000  of  the 
birds  destroyed.  The  press  also  reported 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recommended  that  everyone  extermin¬ 
ate  the  crow.  However,  correspondence 
with  Clarence  Cottam,  Chief  of  its 
Division  of  Wildlife  Research,  revealed 
that  the  Interior  Department  “does  not 
advocate  nation-wide  campaigns  de¬ 
signed  for  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
birds.”  The  Kansas  dynamiting  was  not 
done  under  its  auspices,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  considers  the  crow  “about  as 
adaptable  as  any  bird  existing.”  i.m.m. 
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Moles  and  Their  Habits 

One  of  the  small  mammals  that 
spends  most  of  its  life  underground  is 
the  mole,  and  because  of  its  sub¬ 
terranean  activities  very  few  persons 
ever  see  it.  It  is  amazing  the  power 
that  is  in  the  mole’s  shovel-like  feet, 
that  can  plow  through  the  earth  at  an 
amazing  speed.  When  a  mole’s  skin  is 
taken  off  its  body,  the  muscles  along 
the  shoulders  and  front  limbs  resem¬ 
ble  round  pieces  of  gristle  that  are 
hard  and  slippery.  The  front  paws  of 
the  mole  have  no  fur  on  them,  and 
the  skin  is  very  rough  around  the  long 
flat  curved  nails  that  turn  outward,  so 
when  the  mole’s  paws  are  working,  the 
dirt  is  turned  away  as  if  done  by  the 
blade  of  a  plow. 

The  strange  thing  about  the  mole  is 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how  long 
it  stays  in  its  underground  tunnel; 
its  velvet  soft  coat  is  never  stained  by 
the  earth.  One  would  think  that  the 
mole’s  teeth  had  a  flat  surface  but  this 
is  not  so,  as  their  molar  teeth  are 
covered  with  sharp  barbs  that  are  used 
in  securing  and  holding  their  prey.  It 
is  the  belief  of  most  persons  that  the 
mole  is  blind.  Moles  have  eyes  but  they 
are  small  and  so  deeply  set  in  the 
animal’s  head  that  the  fur  almost  covets 
them,  and  only  after  close  examination, 
can  they  be  seen  at  all.  The  way  the 
small  eyes  of  the  mole  are  hidden  and 
protected  by  the  fur  shows  the  strange 
way  in  which  Nature  works  in  guard¬ 
ing  the  small  eyes  of  this  little  animal 
from  the  loose  loam  through  which  the 
mole  is  constantly  passing.  The  only 
use  the  mole  has  of  his  fur  hidden  eyes 
is  that  they  allow  him  distinction  be¬ 


tween  day  and  night.  So  to  make  up 
for  his  poor  eyesight,  the  mole  has  a 
sense  of  touch  that  is  uncanny.  Like 
all  wild  mamals,  the  mole  also  has  a 
hearing  that  is  excellent,  and  because 
of  its  keenness  in  picking  up  sounds  it 
is  always  forewarned  of  danger.  The 
slightest  step  of  anyone  near  or  upon 
a  mole’s  tunnel  will  cause  the  animal 
to  sink  down  into  the  earth. 

The  mole  is  small  and  looks  harm¬ 
less  but  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the  most 
savage  creatures,  and  can  be  provoked 
into  deadly  rage  at  the  slightest  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  mole  has  no  social  am¬ 
bitions  and  lives  the  life  of  a  hermit 
except  for  a  period  in  early  Spring 
when  he  explores  for  a  matef  It  is 
during  this  brief  mating  time  that  the 
male  moles  engage  in  fierce  battles 
that  always  end  up  in  the  destruction 
of  either  one  of  the  participants. 

During  the  Summer  season  the  moles 
cause  much  concern  because  of  their 
activities  in  the  ground  which  result 
in  the  rope-like  mounds  that  appear 
on  the  surface  of  lawns  and  gardens. 
The  mole  is  an  insect  eater  and  lives 
upon  grubs,  beetles  and  larvae  that 
hide  in  the  earth  and  destroy  much 
vegetation.  A  great  part  of  the  devas¬ 
tation  that  is  placed  at  the  mole’s  door 
is  caused  by  field  mice  and  shrews 
that  use  the  underground  tunnels  that 
are  occupied  by  the  moles.  So  the  mole 
question  must  be  left  to  each  individ¬ 
ual,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
interests  of  growing  things  by  the  way 
in  which  it  destroys  pests,  or  whether 
its  disturbing  of  the  earth’s  soil  con- 
deems  it  as  undesirable  and  to  be 
marked  for  elimination.  o.  p.  F. 

Pennsylvania 


From  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dairymen  in  the  North  Country  are 
not  suffering  so  much  from  a  want  of 
grain  as  much  as  they  need  a  better 
quality  dairy  ration.  While  for  the 
present,  few,  if  any,  have  experienced 
the  time  when  no  ration  was  available, 
no  one  has  yet  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  good  milk  ration  unless  it  was 
from  home-grown  feeds  and  even  then 
that  does  not  make  the  best  of  feed 
without  protein  supplement.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  grain  in  our  section  last 
Fall  was  a  total  failure  due  to  exces¬ 
sive  rains  throughout  the  entire  season, 
and  dairymen  who  bred  cows  to  freshen 
in  the  Fall  milked  them  all  Winter 
just  to  pay  the  grain  bill.  Practically 
all  milk  rations  have  been  of  16  per 
cent  protein  content  and  selling  for 
$70  a  ton.  The  limited  amount  of  20 
per  cent  content  has  been  so  small  it 
is  of  no  importance.  It  has  been  very 
common  to  find  from  one  to  four  in¬ 
gredients  crossed  off  the  tag  on  differ¬ 
ent  batches  of  grain  making  no  two 
orders  alike;  which  doesn’t  help  to 
keep  up  production.  Experienced  farm¬ 
ers  realize  that  they  must  raise  more 
home-grown  feeds  than  ever  before, 
and  that  these  should  be  harvested  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  A  few  soy¬ 
beans,  peas-oats-barley  mixture,  good 
corn  silage,  and  perhaps  some  corn  to 
husk,  together  with  early  cut  legumes 
as  hay,  may  be  the  answer  to  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  Winter  feed  problem. 

There  is  no  labor  at  all  on  North 
Country  farms.  Farmers  must  depend 
on  machinery  and  equipment  or  drop 
out  of  the  picture.  Exchanging  of  work 
and  machines  will  be  more  necessary 
this  season  and  will  probably  continue 
so  for  some  time.  The  machinery  out¬ 
look  is  not  too  bright  at  this  time,  and 
the  demand  will  continue  to  grow  as 
older  machines  wear  out  and  farmers 
turn  from  hand  to  machine  labor. 

Even  though  we  have  had  some  real 
mild  weather  since  March  1,  little  head¬ 
way  was  made  with  Spring  work  up 
to  the  middle  of  April,  other  than 
plowing.  Continued  freezing  at  night 
made  it  difficult  to  do  field  work,  al¬ 
though  a  few  potatoes  were  planted 
in  some  localities.  Low  ground  has  been 
very  wet  partly  due  to  the  heavy  Fall 
rains.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
maple  sugar  season  was  generally  bad, 
producers  around  here  report  from  a 
50  to  75  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

s.  P.  H. 


Business  Bits 

Phenothiazine  is  well  past  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  as  a  practical  and 
successful  drug  to  be  used  in  ridding 
livestock  of  internal  parasites.  Du  Pont 
Company  has  issued  a  booklet  deal¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  that  is  well  worth 
having.  It  will  be  sent  to  anyone  re¬ 
questing  a  copy  of  “How  to  Control 
Worms  in  Livestock  with  P'henothia- 
zine,”  issued  by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  B.  G-l, 
Wilipington,  98,  Del. 


It  is  expected  that  more  and  more 
tractors  and  farm  machines  will  soon 
be  manufactured  and  made  available 
for  farmers.  Power  farming  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  even  comparatively 
small  farms  will  have  machines  avail¬ 
able  that  are  especially  suited  to  their 
use.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  the 
J .  I.  Case  Co.  has  prepared  a  new 
booklet  called  “Proved  Power.”  It  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  office  in  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


The  calves  that  pay  are  those  that 
are  well  fed  and  developed.  Correct 
early  feeding  is  the  answer  to  most 
calf  troubles.  A  postcard  request  to 
Blatchfords,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  will  bring 
a  copy  of  their  free  “Calf  Manual.” 


Book  Note 

Managing  a  Farm  —  By  Sherman  E. 
Johnson.  Even  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  farming  all  their  lives,  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  and  manage  care¬ 
fully.  This  new  365-page  book  presents 
both  general  and  specific  considerations 
pertaining  to  good  farm  management, 
as  related  to  all  kinds  and  classes  of 
farms.  To  those  who  are  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  and  are  un¬ 
decided  as  to  the  type  and  location 
they  want,  the  advice  in  this  book  will 
prove  to  be  especially  interesting, 
timely  and  helpful.  Matters  discussed  in 
detail  include  such  subjects  as,  farming 
as  a  business  and  way  of  living;  size 
of  farms;  types  and  regions;  getting 
started;  part  time  farming;  planning 
the  layout;  selecting  and  using  farm 
equipment;  the  farm  work  program; 
returns,  profits  and  stability;  keeping 
records;  family  farms  and  working  with 
others.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1 
N.  Y.  Price  $2.95. 


THEY’RE  BOTH  RIGHT!  No  argument  here!  Both  CROWN 
and  HEADLIGHT  overalls  are  the  very  best.  Both  are  the 
highest  quality,  top-notch  workmanship.  They’re  put  together 
stronger  for  better  wear.  Their  seams  are  smoother  on  the 
inside  for  more  comfort.  And  CROWN  and  HEADLIGHT 
are  the  only  overalls  that  have  the  Certificate  of  Laboratory 
Testing  of  the  United  States  Testing  Co.  for  fit,  wear  and 
fabric  quality.  *  Sanforized  Shrunk.  <i.u  than  i%  r,<tduat  ,hr)Bka9* 


UNION  MADE 

CROWNf  HEADLIGHT 

,  vjveralls 

an«lnn«»|TR0USIR8  *  COATS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONC-PIICI  SUITS  *  JACKIT9  v 

— — -  -  San  FrancUe* 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  AND  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12>Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster 
easier.  KlllsUce.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealerdoesnot 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-bat*  suwuuux 


No.  3 

Complete 
tenth  pipe,  hose 
and  noszlee 

$25.93 


Air 

Gauge 

$2.50 

EXTRA 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


FLEX -O-SEAL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mf  g.  Co.,  Chicago.  32,  III. 
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POTATO 


r 


for  BIGGER 
k  BETTER  CROPS 

Protects  potatoes  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects.  Lb.  bag 
Wc,  at  dealers  or  direct. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
376  Ferry  St.,  Beacon,  N.Y. 


Saae  SballcM 


WITH 


FARQUHAJ 


ToRK.Pa. 


tow  CROP  DUSTERS  and  ROW  CROP  SPRAYIRS 


With  Farquhar  Iron  Age  Dusters  and  Sprayers  you  get  a  size  and  type  for  every  need  .  . .  , 


•  Assured  ease  and  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

•  Complete  penetration  and  coverage 
of  foilage. 

•  Choice  of  controlled  constant 
pressures. 


•  Strength  and  dependability  .  .  .  the 
result  of  years  of  research  and 
strenuous  field  tests. 

•  Simplicity  of  design  for  easy 
lubrication  and  maintenance. 

Writ*  today  far  Catalog 


'ff&tritand  §>pwu4  tfu  IRON  AGE 


ROW  CROPAND  ORCHARD  SPRAYERS 
VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  DUSTERS 


*  AUTOMATIC  AND  ASSISTED  FEED  POTATO  PLANTERS 
TRANSPLANTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  ~  WEEDERS 


3 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

856  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 


2619  DUKE  ST.,  YORK.  PENNSYLVANIA 
LOEGLER  A  LADD,  104-106  TERRACE  BUFFALO  2.  NEW  YORK 
JOHN  BACON  COMPANY.  GASPORT.  NEW  YORK 
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■flimiM  Hunger 

in  this  pasture 

The  free  choice  method  of  feeding  multi-mineral,  vitamin 
D  enriched  MinRaltone  is  an  effective,  proven  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  livestock  from  the  ever-lurking  menace  of: 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER", . .  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Even  the  greenest  pastures  may  be  lacking  in  certain  es¬ 
sential  mineral  elements  which  your  livestock  needs  for 
steady,  uninterrupted  growth  and  development.  So  guard 
your  grazing  stock  against  the  possible  health  and  profit 
destroying  effects  of  Hidden  Hunger  by  providing  them 
with  MinRaltone  Field  Feeding  Boxes,  filled  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  four  pounds  of  MinRaltone  to  one  pound  of  salt. 
Write  for  complete  information  about  minerals  and  leaflet 
on  MinRaltone  Field  Feeding. 

)  1946  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

NeorsWUNRALTOyr- , 

1  ▼  W  With  VITAMIN  D  ^ 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 

NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc.,  binghamton,  n.y. 


Established  1899 


do  you  WORRY  1 

Why  worry  and  Buffer  1  ABOUT 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Br  ooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security— day  night— -at  work 

and  play  — or  it  costs  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  Imitations.*  'Write  for 
Free  Bookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  3(4  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


r 


WITH 

Dr.  Naylors 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Requires  only  one  appli¬ 
cation  over  horn  button. 
No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4-oz.  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
$).00  at  dealers  or  bv 
mad  Postpaid 


PLANT  YOUR  GARDEN 
The  Quick  and  Easy 
Way — 

with  a  SO  &  SO — the  little  seed 
drill  that  will  handle  small  quan¬ 
tities  without  dribble  or  waste. 
Packets  or  pinches  as  easily 
as  pints  or  pounds. 

Indexed  for  more  than  forty 
varieties  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  Instant  setting. 

Sows,  covers,  marks  next 
row  at  one  operation. 

Circular  on  request 
PRICE  postpaid- 

Seeder  Only  $2.75  j 
Marker  Extra  45c 

SO  &  SO  SEEDER 

No.  Chatham,  N.  Y.  j 


Training  a  Young  Horse 

The  commonly  called  “green”  horse 
can  be  bought  cheap.  Some  of  these 
young  untrained  horses  sell  for  as  little 
as  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars.  With 
the  proper  tactics  any  intelligent  man 
or  woman  can  train  any  horse  for  sad¬ 
dle  or  farm  work.  It  is  necessary  to 
do  the  right  thing  and  also  use  patience 
and  kindness.  All  horses  have  the 
same  type  brain  and  think  pretty  much 
in  the  same  pattern.  It  is  your  job  to 
mold  that  pattern  as  you  want  it.  The 
time  required  to  train  and  break  your 
horse  depends  entirely  on  you,  not  on 
the  horse. 

When  you  buy  a  young  horse,  be 
very  careful.  Remember,  he  isn’t  bad, 
he  is  just  plain  scared,  but  don’t  take 
any  chances  of  getting  hurt.  Be  care¬ 
ful,  and  watch  his  front  feet;  they  are 
just  as  dangerous  as  his  hind.  He  will 
no  doubt  have  a  halter  on  when  you 
get  him.  Most  horses  are  halter  broke 
before  they  are  sent  to  the  sales.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  him,  look  him  over  well. 
Watch  him  go  from  front  and  rear,  and 
make  sure  he  travels  straight. 

All  you  need  for  the  first  step  in 
training  your  horse  is  about  twenty- 


New  Universal  short  tube  milker  units  at  attractive 
prices.  HOWLAND  &  TATOR,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Wigwam  Flue  Doctor 

Positively,  Permanently  Stops  Down  Draft.  Creosote. 

Mailable.  WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’It  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  •* 


Kindness,  skill,  care  and  patience  are 
all  needed  in  order  to  successfully 
train  young  horses.  Twelve  year  old 
Beverly  Bellinger,  Fultonville,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  New  York,  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  equestrian  and  has  trained 
her  horse.  Pepper,  to  handle  easily  and 
perform  at  her  command. 

five  feet  of  garden  hose  that  does  not 
leak,  and  a  good  nozzle.  The  water 
pressure  should  be  great  enough  to 
shoot  a  stream  about  thirty  or  forty 
feet  with  the  nozzle  open  wide.  Take 
your  horse  out  in  back  of  the  barn 
where  the  water  you  are  about  to  use 
will  drain.  Do  not  tie  him  to  any¬ 
thing  because  he  will  pull  back  and 
may  either  hurt  himself  or  pull  down 
whatever  you  tie  him  to.  Remember, 
this  is  all  new  to  him,  so  do  not  scare 
him  because  he  will  remember  it  for 
a  good  long  time.  Let  someone  hold 
him,  quietly,  while  you  are  getting 
your  hose  set  up.  Get  your  horse  near 
the  side  of  a  building,  so  he  can’t  get 
to  dragging  you  all  over  the  place  and 
have  the  water  turned  on.  The  halter 
rope  should  be  about  twenty  feet  long, 
so  you  have  half  a  chance  to  give  and 
take  with  him.  Play  a  slow  stream  of 
water  on  the  ground  about  five  feet 
from  him,  and  gradually  work  it  toward 
his  front  feet  at  about  a  foot  a  minute. 
He  will  snort  at  it.  As  it  gets  closer,  he 
will  strike  at  it  with  his  front  feet. 
Whatever  he  does,  keep  that  water  go¬ 
ing  at  him  slow  and  steady.  As  soon 
as  he  learns  that  it  won’t  hurt  him,  he 
will  quit  fussing.  Play  the  water  on 
his  front  hooves  first,  then  up  his  front 
legs  to  the  shoulders,  but  do  not  play 
the  water  on  his  head.  Play  it  on  his 
neck,  then  back  down  over  his  shoulders 
and  front  legs.  After  he  takes  this 
much  without  too  much  fuss,  try  his 
back  feet,  up  over  his  rump,  inside  his 
hind  quarters,  both  sides.  Spray  water 
on  every  inch  of  his  body,  and  after  he 
stands  for  this  slow  stream,  turn  the 
water  on  full  and  really  give  him  the 
full  blast;  but  do  not  spray  his  head. 
When  he  stands  for  the  full  blast,  stop 
there.  Make  sure  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  be  very  sure  you  walk  him  dry 
in  the  sun  before  you  put  him  in  a 
stall  to  stand.  J  , ,  .  . 

When  you  are  ready  to  stable  him, 
put  him  in  the  stall  backwards,  so  you 
don’t  have  to  go  about  his  hind  end. 
He  is  not  ready  to  be  trusted  yet.  Re¬ 
member,  this  is  a  young  horse,  he  is 
scared  but  not  a  killer  as  people  might 
be  quick  to  call  him  the  first  time  he 
snorts  or  strikes.  When  he  does  these 
things,  he  is  only  trying  to  protect  him- 
self  as  you  would  do  if  some  strange 
animal  tried  to  do  something  to  you 
that  you  didn’t  understand.  Think  only 
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in  terms  of  kindness  when  you  are 
about  a  horse,  but  don’t  let  that  feeling 
go  so  far  as  to  let  the  horse  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  you.  You  are  the  master 
always! 

Repeat  this  treatment  for  at  least 
two  successive  days,  weather  permitting, 
and  keep  it  up  as  long  as  he  fusses  afcput 
the  water.  Usually  after  the  third  day, 
they  stand  without  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  The  next  day,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  will  stand 
now  for  you  to  put  your  hand  on  him. 
Go  easy  about  him.  Try  feeding  him 
oats  from  your  hand.  After  the  first 
mouthful,  he  will  begin  to  follow  you' 
for  more.  You  have  won  his  confidence 
if  he  does. 

For  the  next  lesson  we  need  a  long 
buggy  whip.  You  are  going  to  teach 
him  to  always  keep  his  head  to  you. 
Also,  you  are  going  to  lay  down  the 
base  for  having  him  follow  you  about 
like  your  dog.  First,  let  him  feel  the 
whip  with  his  upper  lip.  Lay  it  on  his 
nfeck,  both  sides.  Move  it  slowly  down 
over  his  shoulders  and  body.  Cover  every 
inch  of  him.  Do  not  forget  under  his 
tail  where  the  crupper  goes.  This  done, 
stand  about  even  with  his  head,  facing 
him,  two  or  three  feet  to  one  side, 
and  on  his  left  side.  With  the  whip 
in  £he  right  hand,  reach  out  and  tap 
him  on  the  heel  of  his  left  hind  foot. 
Use  the  wrist,  not  the  whole  arm.  If 
he  does  not  move  his  hind  quarters 
away  from  you,  snap  him  a  little 
harder  until  he  does.  Next,  do  the 
same  thing  on  the  right  side.  Keep 
this  up  until  he  will  turn  as  soon  as 
you  take  a  step  from  his  head  to  either 
side.  After  you  have  accomplished  this, 
say  very  clearly,  “Come  here,”  as  you 
move  a  step  to  one  side.  This  lesson 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  better  to  take  an  extra  day  and 
be  sure  he  understands  what  you  want 
him  to  do,  than  to  fall  short  of  your 
mark. 

On  the  last  day  give  this  lesson  a 
fast  run  over.  With  this  done,  and 
facing  him,  raise  the  whip  and  snap 
him  on  the  rump  just  ahead  of  the  tail 
joint.  Step  back  and  say.  Come  here. 
After  he  starts  to  follow  you,  walk 
backwards  in  a  figure  eight  in  both 
directions.  After  a  day  or  two  you 
will  be  able  to  take  the  halter  off  him 
and  he  will  follow  you  about.  Give 
him  a  handful  of  oats  or  a  piece  of 
carrot  when  he  obeys.  There  will  be 
times  during  this  training  that  the  horse 
will  not  obey  right  away.  This  re¬ 
action  is  usually  caused  by  confusion 
from  a  mental  mixup.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  let  him  stand  a  moment  and  get 
his  bearings.  Do  not  work  him  more 
than  twenty  minutes  or  a  half  hour. 
After  this  length  of  time,  he  becomes 
mentally  tired.  You  are  molding  his 
mental  capacity  as  well  as  his  bodily 
habits  with  this  training. 

After  you  have  completed  this  routine 
of  training,  your  horse  is  ready  for 
the  harness.  Have  someone  hold  him 
while  you  pick  up  his  front  feet.  Do 
it  slow  and  easy,  a  little  at  a  time. 
When  you  bring  up  the  harness,  let  him 
feel  it  with  his  upper  lip  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  Slip  it  on  him  slow,  steady 
and  easy.  Speak  to  him  in  a  low  tone. 
Still  remember,  this  is  a  young  horse 
and  this  is  all  new  to  him.  After  the 
harness  is  in  place,  let  him  stand  for 
a  few  moments  and  then  lead  him 
about  with  it  on.  Take  it  -off  and  put 
it  on  a  few  times.  Run  over  the  whip 
lesson  with  him.  Do  this  for  a  day  or 
two  until  he  is  at  home  in  the  harness. 
While  you  are  leading  him  about,  every- 
time  you  stop,  say  “Whoa.”  When  you 
start  walking  him,  say  “Get  up.”  Slowly 
he  will  learn  what  these  words  mean. 

A  few  days  of  this  and  he  ready  for 
the  light  wagon.  With  the  harness  on, 
lead  him  up  to  the  wagon;  let  him 
smell  it;  let  him  feel  it  with  his  lip; 
let  him  first  see  it  from  a  distance,  as 
well  as  close  up.  He  has  a  right  to 
know  what  he  is  about  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with.  Stand  him  still  and  roll  the 
wagon  up  to  him  with  the  shafts  up. 
Go  easy,  go  slow.  Be  sure  your  helper 
understands  that.  Slowly  hook  the 
harness  into  place,  and  speak  to  him 
in  a  low  tone.  If  you  see  that  the  horse 
is  becoming  nervous,  go  to  his  head 
and  pat  him  on  the  neck.  Let  him 
stand  a  moment  to  get  used  to  the  idea. 
After  everything  is  in  place,  lead  him 
for  a  few  moment.  Then  have  your 
helper  lead  him  about  while  you  handle 
the  lines  from  the  ground.  After  a 
while,  get  up  on  the  wagon.  Have  your 
helper  lead  him  in  a  figure  eight.  At 
the  same  time,  tug  lightly  on  the  lines 
for  whatever  direction  he  is  traveling. 
Go  easy  on  his  mouth,  because  he  is  not 
hardened  to  the  bit  and  may  fight  it  a 
little.  Go  through  all  the  motions  that 
the  horse  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
later.  Teach  him  to  back  the  same 
way.  A  horse  learns  from  habit.  Go 
over  whatever  you  want  to  teach  him 
a  number  of  times  exactly  the  same 
way.  Always  use  the  same  word  and 
the  same  motions.  Repeat  a  good  habit 
often  enough  and  he  will  remember  it. 

This  whole  course  of  training  takes 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  and  then 
you  have  a  horse  trained  the  way  you 
want  him,  plus  the  personal  pride  and 
satisfaction  of  showing  off  your  star 
pupil  and  saying  to  your  friends,  “I 
trained  that  horse  myself.”  Remember, 
a  horse  has  the  mind  of  a  child.  He  does 
not  know  what  you  want,  so  teach  him 
with  patience.  You  will  be  rewarded 
for  it  with  a  well  trained  horse  that 
you  can  trust.  t.  s. 
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Heifers  Need  Minerals 

I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me  with 
the  answer  to  this  problem.  I  have 
been  having  some  sort  of  trouble  with 
my  heifers.  For  the  past  three  or 
four  years  I  have  had  to  sell  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  three  years,  instead  of  milk¬ 
ing  them  and  selling  the  older  stock. 
The  heifers  grow  a  hard  bunch  about 
the  size  of  a  soup  plate  which  seems 
to  be  at  the  first  joint  above  the 
gambrel,  on  either  the  right  or  left  or 
both  sides.  They  are  very  awkward 
getting  up  or  lying  down,  ,and  usually 
walk  rather  stiffly.  They  have  been 
affected  at  different  ages,  from  a  little 
under  two  years,  and  not  yet  bred,  to 
the  age  of  four  years,  after  the  second 
calf  has  been  born.  But  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  developed  the  bunches 
at  the  age  of  about  two  and  a  half 
years.  They  eat  as  usual  and  milk  about 
the  same,  but  when  it  comes  time  for 
them  to  be  bred  again,  not  a  single 
one  of  them  can  be  got  with  calf,  so 
when  they  are  nearly  dry,  I  have  to 
sell  them  for  beef. 

I  have  been  raising  dairy  heifers  for 
20  years  and  never  until  the  last  five 
years  have  I  seen  anything  like  these 
bunches,  and  the  inability  of  the 
heifers  to  get  with  calf.  My  older  cows 
have  never  developed  the  bunches,  and 
I  seldom  have  trouble  getting  one  with 
calf.  The  dry  stock  in  pasture  always 
have  an  iodized  salt  block.  The  cattle 
that  come  in  are  liberally  salted  twice 
a  day  with  loose  iodized  salt.  When 
they  are  in  the  barn,  the  cattle  eat 
two  daily  feedings  of  excellent  corn 
silage  and  some  16  per  cent  dairy 
ration,  and  two  daily  feedings  of  good 
hay,  one  of  which  is  usually  at  least 
part  legume.  I  would  be  very  grateful 
if  you  could  identify  this  trouble  and 
explain  its  prevention  for  me.  J.  b.. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

It  is  probable  that  the  trouble  with 
your  heifers  is  caused  by  a  phos¬ 
phorus  and  calcium  deficiency.  The 
reason  the  older  cattle  do  not  show  any 
observable  symptoms  is  because  they 
have  completed  their  bone  growth.  It 
is  basic  and  no  doubt  due  to  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  these  minerals  and  perhaps 
others  in  the  soil.  Even  though  the  hay 
grown  on  such  land  apears  to  be  of 
good  quality,  it  can  be  low  in  essential 
minerals.  If  10  tons  of  manure  are 
applied  annually  per  acre,  plus  500 
pounds  of  superphosphate  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  one  ton  of  ground 
limestone  every  other  year,  it  will  in 
time  correct  this  causative  factor.  In 
the  meantime,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  keep  equal  parts  of  either  ground 
limestone  or  other  calcium-carrying 
compound,  and  steamed  bone  meal  and 
di-calcium  phosphate,  equal  parts  of 
each,  before  all  the  livestock  at  all 
times.  It  might  also  help  some  to  feed 
these  heifers  a  teacupful  of  cod  liver 
oil  daily  on  their  grain;  start  with  a 
little  until  they  get  used  to  it.  If  their 
grain  ration  is  made  up  to  consist  of 
about  one-third  of  wheat  bran,  it  will 
also  add  considerable  phosphorus  to 
their  ration,  and  this  is  in  a  good  form. 
The  continued  use  of  iodized  salt  is 
desirable.  Recovery  will  not  be  quick 
as  it  takes  several  months  to  correct 
such  conditions. 


Grain  for  Ewes 

Is  it  a  good  thing  to  feed  ewes  that 
have  lambed  some  grain  before  they 
are  turned  out  on  pasture?  If  so,  what 
is  a  suitable  grain  mixture  to  use,  and 
how  much?  c.  g. 

Windham  County,  Conn. 

Ewes  should  be  given  some  grain  for 
several  weeks  before  they  are  due  to 
lamb,  unless  their  hay  and  silage  is 
of  good  enough  quality  and  abundance 
to  put  them  in  good  fleshing  condition. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  roll¬ 
ing  in  fat,  but  just  enough  so  that 
their  backbone  can  be  easily  felt  with¬ 
out  sticking  up  prominently.  If  they 
seem  a  little  thin,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  grain  them  some,  about  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  pound  per  head 
daily,  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
going  out  on  pasture.  It  would  also 
be  a  good  practice  to  continue  to  feed 
them  some  grain  after  they  are  on 
pasture,  unless  the  latter  is  of  high 
quality.  If  they  are  brought  in  during 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  left  in 
the  pen  during  the  night,  they  will  eat 
better,  give  more  milk  for  their  lambs, 
and  also  be  protected  from  roving  dogs. 
A  desirable  grain  mixture  for  them 
consists  of  either  corn  or  barley  five 
parts,  oats  three  parts,  wheat  bran  one 
part,  and  soybean  or  linseed  meal  one 
part,  by  weight. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  Perry  &  Bartlett .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  2.70 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


in  three  days.  ,  , 


with  a  concrete  mixer, 


3  cu.  yds,  of  sand  and  4  of  gravel. 


YOU  can  check  the  threat  of  soil  erosion  by  con¬ 
structing  low-cost  concrete  flumes  like  the  one 
pictured  here.  The  estimate  given  above,  plus  about 
600  square  feet  of  hog  wire  reinforcing,  will  give 
you  run-off  control  that’s  just  as  efficient  as  a  more 
expensive  structure. 

Concrete  made  with  Lehigh  Cement  can  improve  a 
farm  in  many  ways  .  ,  .  floors,  walks,  walls,  tanks, 


pits,  vats,  etc.  AND  THE  MATERIALS  USED  FOR 
MAKING  CONCRETE  ARE  EASILY  AVAILABLE. 
See  your  Lehigh  Dealer — he  can  help  you  with  your 
requirements. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE.  WASH. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
TooE  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

I Vrittfor  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


ONLY  M  . 

Iflum-tod  buhvOa. 

22  AEROIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5773  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York.  N.  J. 


Gel  YOURS  Before 
They're  All  Gone 

Ordering  early,  for 
early  delivery,  is  your 
best  priority  this  year! 
While  present  stocks  last,  we  CAN  supply 
HARDER  WHITE  PINE  SILOS— finest 
Harder  quality.  Save  feed — SAVE  with 
a  Harder!  Call  (Cobleskill  15)  or  write, 
stating  size  desired. 


HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


HERE’S  QUICK  MONEY  FOR  YOU. 

Cut  your  idle  timber  into  railroad  ties. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  urgently 
needs  them.  How  many  can  you  cut  ? 

Writ e  us  today  for  specifications,  before  you  go  ahead, 

J.  S.  FAIR,  Jr.,  Purchasing  Agent 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
15  North  32nd  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

©  1946  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
oSsSeJ*  Company  ^ 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  Mmw- 
Yorkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


1945  A  Record  Year  for  Dealers 


IN  spite  of  all  the  wailings  over  narrower 
margins  of  profit,  and  all  the  whimperings 
about  increased  costs  of  operations,  both 
National  Dairy  and  Borden  continue  to  break 
their  own  previous  records.  1945  sales  of  the 
Borden  Company  amounted  to  $459,454,800, 
a  new  all-time  high,  compared  with  $410,478,- 
189  in  1944.  Net  profit,  before  taxes,  depre¬ 
ciation  and  loss  on  sale  of  plants,  was 
$52,460,672,  a  return  of  11.4  per  cent  on  sales. 
National  Dairy’s  sales  also  hit  a  new  high  of 
$632,769,000,  as  against  $593,853,000  in  1944; 
with  a  net  profit  (before  taxes,  depreciation 
and  loss  on  plant  sales)  of  $61,754,973,  show¬ 
ing  a  return  of  9.7  per  cent  on  sales. 

Although  profits  before  taxes  represented 
new  highs  for  both  companies,  Borden’s  net 
profit  after  taxes  was  slightly  lower  than  in 
1944.  National  Dairy’s  1945  net  profit,  how¬ 
ever,  was  $3,000,000  higher  than  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  The  record  of  net  profits  for  both 
companies,  after  taxes,  for  the  last  three 
years  is: 

National  Dairy  The  Borden 
Products  Corp.  Company 


1943  .  *$15,548,811  t$15, 305,705 

1944  .  *  15,587,013  t  13,415,686 

1945  .  *  18,689,973  t  12,793,972 


*  In  1943,  Includes  $2,500,000  reserve  for  contingencies. 

*  In  1944,  includes  $2,268,725  loss  on  sale  of  plants. 

*  In  1945,  includes  $2,686,394  loss  of  sale  of  plants,  and 

$1,890,000  refinancing  expenses. 

t  In  1943,  includes  $5,000,000  reserve  against  price  de¬ 

cline,  and  $900,000  reserve  for  repairs. 

t  In  1944,  includes  $2,500,000  reserve  against  price  decline, 
$700,000  for  repairs,  and  $227,692  loss  on  plant  sales, 
t  In  1945,  includes  $700,000  reserve  for  repairs. 


Salaries  paid  during  1944  by  National  Dairy 
and  Borden  and  their  subsidiaries,  as  reported 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(1945  salaries  not  yet  available)  are: 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP.  1944 


L.  A.  Van  Bomel . 

John  H.  Kraft . 

J.  L.  Kraft . 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  22  other  directors .... 
Aggregate  remunera’n  of  5  officers  (not  directors) 
Aggregate  remuneration  of  employees  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year . 

Contribution  by  company  as  premiums  to  Retire¬ 
ment  Annuity  Plan  for  future  and  past  service 
annuities  . 


$120,620.00 

81,233.00 

75,100.00 

545,428.21 

121,671.59 

41,333,34 


722,390.61 


$1,707,776.75 

Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.,  accountants .  105,000.00 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  public  relations  counsel  47,400.00 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  fees  as  fiscal  agent  and 

commissions  as  broker . .  13,711.62 

Gilfillan,  Gilpin  &  Brehman,  Philadelphia  attys.  10,000.00 


$1,883,888.37 


BORDEN  COMPANY  1944 


Theodore  G.  Montague . 1 

Harold  W.  Comfort . 

George  M.  Waugh,  Jr . . . •••••• . 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  14  other  directors... 
Aggregate  remunera’n  of  12  officers  (not  directors) 
Aggregate  remuneration  of  24  persons  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year.  ....... . ••••*•• 

Contribution  by  company  to  Employees  Retire¬ 
ment  Plan . 


75,975.00 

60,070.00 

50,000.00 

134,443.00 

294,280.00 

631,558.00 

159,498.00 


$1,405,824.00 

Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants. . . . .  Ioq  nnn'nn 

Milbank,  Tweed  &  Hope,  N.  Y.,  attorneys .  129,000.00 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  market  analysts .  61,1b /.uo 


$1,737,601.00 


As  we  figure  it,  these  salaries  and  special 
fees  paid  out  by  both  companies  are  the  high¬ 
est  ever  on  record.  National  Dairy’s  total  of 
$1,883,888  was  $725,335  more  than  in  1943, 
and  Borden’s  paid  out  $128,474  more  than  in 
1943.  Stockholders’  dividends  last  year  were 
$1.40  a  share  in  the  case  of  National  Dairy  (30 
cents  more  than  in  1943),  and  $1.80  in  the 
case  of  Borden  (10  cents  more  than  in  1943). 
National  Dairy’s  profit  per  share,  after  taxes 
and  reserves,  was  $2.25,  compared  to  $2.12 
in  1943,  and  Borden’s  profit  was  $2.85  against 
$2.35  the  previous  year. 


One  particularly  significant  development 
that  has  been  recently  turned  up,  is  the  “stock 
option”  racket  available  to  officers  and  those 
called  “key  employees.”  The  Borden  Company 
has  issued  options  to  13  of  these  men  to  buy 
31,000  shares  of  its  stock  at  $30  a  share.  At 
current  prices,  each  man  could  take  up  his 
option,  and  clear  a  profit  of  $27  a  share.  With 
his  own  individual  option  to  buy  10,000  shares, 
Mr.  Montague,  Borden  Company  president, 
may  have  already  realized  a  gain  of  $270,000. 
National  Dairy  has  been  even  more  generous 
with  its  officials,  having  issued  options  for 
105,750  shares  to  60  men  at  an  average  price 
of  $24  a  share.  These  options  are  presently 
worth  $20  each,  which  means  that  Mr. 
Van  Bomel,  National  Dairy  president,  with  a 
9,900-share  option,  has  a  potential,  and  per¬ 
haps  actual,  nest  egg  of  $198,000. 

Both  these  companies,  the  two  largest  milk 
dealers  in  the  country,  are  looking  forward 
to  the  postwar  period  with  hope  of  additional 
large  profits.  Borden’s  is  frank  enough  to 
state  that  it  has  set  aside  more  than 
$23,000,000  out  of  profits  ($12,785,000  in  1945 
alone)  for  new  plants  and  equipment. 

There  are  many  other  details  about  the 
financial  structure  of  these  two  dairy  octupi, 
but  we  have  given  enough  here  to  contrast 
the  present  positions  of  milk  producer  and 
milk  dealer;  the  one,  frozen  to  a  profitless 
ceiling  price  with  continually  rising  labor  and 
feed  costs  and  no  immediate  prospect  of 
vitally  necessary  equipment;  the  other  with 
few  if  any  restrictions,  tremendous  sales 
volume  and  sufficiently  lush  profits  to  pay 
out  exorbitant  salaries,  fat  dividends  and  still 
have  enough  left  over  to  further  develop  and 
extend  their  tentacles  of  monopoly  control. 

What  typical  dairy  farmer  can  boast  today 
that  he  is  in  the  same  comfortable  position 
as  the  typical  milk  dealer?  If  there  is  such 
a  fortunate  man,  he  has  not  yet  come  to 
our  attention. 

The  Ives  Food  Commission  resumes  its  in¬ 
vestigation  this  month,  with  the  pledge  that 
it  will  start  with  the  “milk  spread”  problem. 
We  reiterate  the  previously  expressed 
hope  that  it  will  be,  not  a  “study”  as  Governor 
Dewey  has  so  peculiarly  suggested,  but  a  real 
investigation  with  full  exercise  of  subpoena 
powers.  A  comparative  analysis  of  producers’ 
and  dealers’  records  for  1945  might  be  a  good 
starting  point. 


OP  A  Increases  Dealer  Spread 

IN  the  face  of  this  astounding  record  of 
sustained,  huge  profits,  salaries,  dividends 
and  pensions,  the  OP  A  has  just  permitted  a 
one-cent  boost  in  the  retail  ceiling  price  on 
fluid  milk  sold  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
price  on  home  delivered  milk  is  raised  to  18 
cents  a  quart,  and  on  store  bottled  milk  to 
16  cents.  Milk  in  paper  containers  is  raised 
from  16  to  17  cents.  Wholesale  prices  to  stores, 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  also  increased  by 
one  cent.  The  new  prices  became  effective 
immediately  upon  announcement  on  April  25. 

OPA  says  that  “the  increase  is  approved 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,”  and  that  it  is 
designed  to  compensate  the  dealer  for  the  loss 
of  his  subsidy  of  20  cents  a  cwt.  (less  than 
one-half  cent  a  quart)  on  all  fluid  milk,  and 
also  to  cover  the  dealer’s  increased  cost  of 
handling.  In  other  words,  the  dealers  will  now 
receive  27  cents  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
on  every  hundredweight  of  milk  sold  in  fluid 
form. 

Without  any  question,  this  is  the  stupidest, 
most  unfair  regulation,  yet  issued  by  any 
government  agency.  If  the  OPA  wants  to  re¬ 
duce  consumer  purchases  and  at  the  same 
time  breed  unrest  and  stifle  production,  it 
could  not  have  thought  of  any  better  way  to 
accomplish  those  results,  all  of  which  will  most 
certainly  happen  unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken  to  correct  the  present  situation.  Why 
not  take  off  the  $3.70  producer  price  ceiling 
on  fluid  milk  and  at  least  give  farmers  some 
slight  opportunity  to  bargain  for  a  better 
price?  Why  not  place  a  high,  floor  price  on  milk 
used  in  ice  cream?  There  is  no  farm  ceiling 
price  on  such  milk  at  the  present  time,  yet 
few  are  aware  of  this  and  the  big  dealers 
are  quietly  reaping  their  biggest  profits  on 
this  one  item. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Rathbun’s  visit  to 
Washington  is  now  bared  in  all  its  nakedness. 


He  and  his  fellow  dealer  stooges  could  not  have 
gone  to  Washington  to  get  an  increase  in  the 
farm  price  of  milk,  as  was  so  widely  advertised, 
because  within  six  days  after  their  confer¬ 
ence  with  government  officials,  the  consumer 
price  increase  was  announced  with  no  corres¬ 
ponding  benefit  to  dairymen.  If  these  self- 
appointed  leaders  deny  that  such  is  the  case, 
then  the  latest  OPA  action  is  sufficient  cause 
for  their  dismissal  as  dairy  farmer  represen¬ 
tatives.  The  fact  is  that  their  mission  has 
resulted  in  a  smashing  victory  for  the  dealers 
and  a  terrible  blow  for  producers. 

There  was  some  talk  of  strike  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  it  did  not  represent  general  farm 
sentiment.  Now,  the  situation  is  different.  This 
latest  OPA  action,  taken  without  warning 
and  effective  immediately,  is  a  deliberately 
hatched  dealer  scheme  and  farmers  are  fight¬ 
ing  mad.  The  temporary  sop  of  an  extra  20- 
cent  subsidy  this  month  has  done  nothing  to 
relieve  the  hurt.  There  is  trouble  ahead  un¬ 
less  prompt  action  is  taken. 


The  New  Price  Control  Bill 

CONGRESS  has  finally  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  is  attempting  to  blast  open 
the  log  jam  that  has  been  stifling  our  economy 
for  the  past  year.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  extend  price  con¬ 
trol  until  March  31,  1947  but  made  it  manda¬ 
tory  that  all  price  ceilings  must  reflect  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  manufacturers.  As  we  go  to  press, 
the  OPA  is  waging  a  terrific,  “scare  propa¬ 
ganda”  campaign  against  this  new  legislation, 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  its  present  powers  in¬ 
tact.  It  has  also  enlisted  the  aid  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  and  leftist  groups  who  have  been 
flooding  Washington  with  letters  and  post¬ 
cards. 

This  kind  of  selfish,  erratic  pressure  should 
not  be  recognized.  The  House’s  action,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  result  of  sincere  public 
disgust  with  the  OPA  and  its  attempt  to  per¬ 
petuate  dictatorial  policies  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  During  the  past  year,  production 
has  been  stifled,  inflation  has  increased,  black 
markets  are  flourishing  worse  than  ever,  and 
small  business  has  been  pushed  to  the  wall 
and  in  many  cases  liquidated.  Congress  recog¬ 
nizes  this  and  the  House  sponsored  bill  is 
evidence  of  its  desire  to  correct  these  evils. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  rough  edges  on  the 
legislation,  but  it  is  at  least  right  in  principle 
and  those  principles  should  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  Senate.  This  is  still  a  free  country  and 
no  one  of  us  likes  to  be  locked  in  a  cage  and 
told  what  to  do  and  when  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
may  be  willing  to  put  up  with  restrictions 
in  times  of  emergency  or  war,  but  once 
the  emergency  is  over,  and  it  would  have 
been  over  months  ago  except  for  the  OPA, 
regimentation  will  not  be  tolerated.  Some 
few  people  fail  to  realize  that  this  log  jam 
must  be  broken  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
longer  it  is  delayed,  the  worse  will  be  the 
results  for  those  least  able  to  stand  them. 

The  courageous  course  would  have  been 
to  abolish  price  controls  entirely,  but  courage 
like  that  does  not  mix  well  with  politics.  All 
in  all,  the  price  control  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  though  a  compromise,  represents  the 
honest  sentiment  of  those  who  want  to  see 
our  democratic  processes  strengthened  and 
preserved,  and  there  should  be  no  last-minute 
back-tracking  under  selfish  and  ill-advised 
pressure. 


Brevities 

“And  some  believed  the  things  that  were  spoken 
and  some  believed  not.” — Acts:  28-24. 

A  chicken  needs  about  one  pint  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  feed  it  eats.  Nothing  is  so  cheap  and  gives 
such  a  high  rate  of  return  as  fresh,  clean  water. 

Can  anything  in  the  world  make  one  feel  so  prosper¬ 
ous  as  to  look  at  a  field  of  growing  grain  or  a  garden 
that  was  planted  largely  by  one’s  own  effort.  In  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  its  roots  will  usually  be  found 
in  the  soil? 

Early  shopping  for  jars  and  rubber  rings  will  save 
a  lot  of  last  minute  scrambling;  it  will  result  in 
getting  better  material  too.  The  need  for  canning 
the  family  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
the  home  garden  and  orchard  will  be  greater  than 
ever  this  season. 

Tests  have  shown  that  DDT  is  highly  effective  as 
a  fly  spray  when  used  in  the  cow  barn.  Note  should 
be  made,  however,  that  this  insecticide  should  not 
be  used  on  any  surface  or  part  of  the  body  where 
animals  can  lick  it.  Some  tests  have  sh'own  that 
lactating  cows  can  pass  this  on  as  a  poison  in  their 
milk. 
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What  is  your 


on  our  profits _ 


Sometimes,  although  an  idea  is 
wrong,  it  does  no  harm.  Like  the  idea 
that  a  square  jaw  is  the  sign  of  will 
power.  That  winters  aren’t  as  severe 
as  they  used  to  be,  or  that  red  hair 
denotes  quick  temper. 

But  there  are  other  wrong  ideas, 
which  are  definitely  harmful  to  public 
confidence  in  and  understanding  of  in¬ 
dustry.  One  such  idea  is  the  current 


"guessing”  about  profits  made  by 
large  business  organizations. 

Many  people  are  apt  to  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  money  made  by  business. 
So  Opinion  Research  Corporation  (an 
independent  organization)  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  learn  just  what  the  public  thinks 
about  profits.  Compare  these  guesses 
and  yours  with  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  profit  figures  given  below. 


®(D®(D . 20c  □ 


Public  guess  on  war  profits . 30.0l 

©Harvester 

four  war  year 

average  profit . 4.9< 


In  this  survey,  the  average  of  the  guesses  by 
the  public  of  the  war-time  profits  made  by 
industry  was  .  .  .  thirty  per  cent  (30%). 

But  in  the  four  war  years  of  1942,  1943, 
1944,  and  1945,  the  profits  of  International 
Harvester  Company  averaged  only  ...  4.9% 
on  sales.  Less  than  one  sixth  of  what  the  general 
public  " guessed "  for  all  industry. 

For  this-period,  the  year  by  year  per  cent  of 
profits  on  sales  was:  1942—7.34,  1943—5.59, 
1944—3.95,  1945—3.93. 


Public  guess  on 

peace-time  profits . 18.0< 

Harvester 

(  g®  f°ur  Pre-war  year 

average  profit . 7.1  It 

In  the  four  peace  years  of  1938, 1939, 1940,  and 
1941,  the  profits  of  International  Harvester 
Company  averaged . . .  7.17  %.  This  is  well  under 
half  of  what  the  public  " guessed ”  for  all  industry. 


FAIR  IH 


Majority  think  fair  profit  in  normal  times  is ....  1 0^ 
International  Harvester’s 

ten-year  average  is  less  than . It 

The  survey  indicates  the  public  knows  that  in 
our  economy  profits  are  indispensable.  And 


the  majority  regard  10  %  as  a  fair  rate  of  profit 
in  normal  times.  Many  large  businesses,  in¬ 
cluding  ourselves,  would  consider  it  a  banner 
year  if  we  could  reach  this  figure.  Our  average 
profit  for  the  last  ten  years — four  war  and  six 
peace — was  6.43  % — more  than  a  third  less  than 
what  the  public  considers  fair. 

All  these  figures  show  that  our  profits  are 
not  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  farm 
machinery  industry  is  a  low  profit  industry. 
In  1944,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pub¬ 
lished  a  list  of  76  industries  ranked  in  order  of 
their  ratio  of  profits  to  sales.  The  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  industry  was  57th  on  the  list. 

What  About  Current  IH  Prices? 

When  the  War  ended  and  we  planned  our 
peace-time  production,  we  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  serve  our  farmer  customers  at  the  same 
level  which  has  held  since  1942,  regardless  of 
war-time  increases  in  costs  of  wages  and  ma¬ 
terials  up  to  that  time.  But  recent  develop¬ 
ments  have  forced  a  change  in  our  plans. 


Wages  and  materials  consume  nearly  all  of 
every  dollar  Harvester  takes  in  from  sales.  A 
Government  board  has  recommended  and  the 
Company  has  agreed  to  pay  a  general  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  18  cents  per  hour  for  Harvester  fac¬ 
tory  employees.  The  Government  has  also  al¬ 
lowed  price  increases  on  raw  materials  which 


we  purchase  in  large  quantities.  Steel  has  had 
an  average  increase  of  8.2  %. 


There  has  been  no  general  increase  in  our 
prices  since  they  were  frozen  by  the  Government 
early  in  1942. 

So  our  situation  today  is  that  what  we  BUY 
costs  us  1946  prices.  We  will  be  paying  average 
hourly  wages  56%  above  1941.  For  what  we 
SELL  we  get  only  1942  prices.  This  condition 
cannot  long  be  met  out  of  our  present  low  rate 
of  profit. 

Future  Prices  on  IH  Products 

It  is  filain  that  price  relief  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  increased  wage  and  material  costs 
which  we  must  carry. 

We  regret  this  necessity.  We  prefer  to  lower 
prices,  when  possible,  rather  than  raise  them 
and  we  know  our  customers  prefer  to  have  us 
do  that.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  "hold  the 
line,"  at  least. 

But  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  loss  if  our  prices  continue  to  remain 
at  their  present  frozen  levels.  We  will  NOT 
"cut  corners"  on  any  of  our  products,  because 
QUALITY  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR 
BUSINESS. 

Our  customers  can  be  certain  that* we  will 
seek  no  more  than  a  moderate  profit,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  our  policies  and  because  we  have 
approximately  300  competitors  fighting  us  vig¬ 
orously  for  your  business.  Our  request  for  price 
relief  will  be  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  continued  service  to  our  customers,  con¬ 
tinued  work  for  our  employees,  and  a  reason¬ 
able  return  for  our  stockholders. 


HARVESTER 
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BETTER  MILK 


De  Laval  Better  Milking  is  just  as  important  to  the 
man  who  milks  only  a  few  cows  as  it  is  to  the  larger 
herd  owner.  Fastest,  cleanest  milking . . .  quicker 
cow  response  .  .  .  highest,  uniform  production  .  .  . 
healthier  udders  .  .  .  cleaner  milk  .  .  .  safe  and 
dependable  milking  regardless  of  operators— these 
De  Laval  Milker  results  are  essential  to  every  dairy¬ 
man  regardless  of  size  of  herd. 

That’s  why  so  many  smaller  herd  owners  are 
installing  De  Laval  Milkers . . .  which  even  in  the 
smallest  dairies  soon  pay  for  themselves. 


2  GREAT  DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 


De  Laval  Magnetic  SPttQWA?  Milker 

Correct,  uniform  milking  always.  Mag¬ 
netically  controlled,  uniform  pulsations 
result  in  milking  speed  and  action  that 
never  vary,  cannot  be  changed  .  .  .  and 
provide  best,  fastest,  cleanest  milking. 


De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 

De  Laval  quality  milking  at  lower  cost. 
Pulsator  has  only  two  moving  parts.  Com¬ 
plete  Sterling  outfits ...  or  Sterling  single 
or  double  units  for  De  Laval  Better  Milk¬ 
ing  on  your  present  milker  pipe  line. 


AND  FOR  CREAM  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 

/ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broodway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  Si.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 


DE  LAVAL 


By  R .  W.  Duck 


Marketing  controls  under  wartime 
conditions  and  their  later  continuance 
have  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
well  finished  cattle.  A  scarcity  of  meat 
has  made  steers  of  fair  finish  sell  at 
or  near  the  ceiling  price  per  pound, 
and  therefore  there  has  been  no  profit 
in  finishing  them  to  a  higher  grade. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  handicap, 
well  bred  cattle  that  were  finished 
early  have  in  general  been  more  profit¬ 
able,  because  of  their  lower  cost  of 
gains.  In  addition  to  this  factor,  the 
need  to  conserve  grain,  at  least  until 
the  next  crop  is  harvested,  makes  the 
use  of  creep  feeding  for  beef  calves 
worthy  of  consideration  for  the 
Summer  fattening  program. 

Hand-Fed  and  Nursing  Calves 

In  a  recent  comparison  made  at  the 
Beltsville  Station  between  hand-feeding 
and  allowing  beef  calves  to  nurse  a 
cow,  the  results  favored  nursing.  Short¬ 
horn  steer  calves  were  used  in  this 
test,  and  those  that  were  allowed  to 
nurse  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
2.03  pounds  per  head,  as  compared  to 
1.77  pounds  with  comparable  calves 
which  were  pail  fed.  The  calves  were 
brought  to  a  weaning  weight  of  500 
pounds  per  head.  As  a  consequence  of 
making  faster  gains,  the  nursing  calves 
attained  their  weaning  weight  in  35 
days  less  time.  These  advantages  were 
also  carried  on  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  fattening  period.  The  nursing 
calves  after  being  weaned  and  further 
fattened,  averaged  making  a  daily  gain 
of  1.96  pounds  per  head,  as  compared 
with  1.58  pounds  for  the  hand-fed 
calves.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
greater  daily  gain,  the  calves  that  had 
nursed  are  better  suited  for  creep 
feeding.  They  required  43  days  less  time 
on  feed  to  attain  a  desirable  market 
weight  and  finish.  The  calves  that 
nursed  had  an  average  dressing  per¬ 
centage  of  61.88,  and  produced  car¬ 
casses  which  were  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  a  grade  higher  than  the  hand- 
fed  calves,  that  had  an  average  dress¬ 
ing  percentage  of  57.70. 

Creep  Feeding  Calves 

Good  quality  beef  calves,  that  are 
dropped  early  enough  to  get  them 
started  eating  some  grain  several  days 
before  being  put  on  pasture,  are  best 
suited  to  a  creep  feeding  program.  It 
is  important  to  get  the  calves  started 
on  grain  before  they  go  on  grass,  be¬ 
cause  if  they  are  put  on  early  grass 
first,  they  like  it  so  well  they  will  not 
consume  much  grain  until  the  season 
becomes  considerably  advanced,  and 
the  grazing  is  less  palatable.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  calf  creep  be  located 
on  a  well  drained  area  near  a  salt  lick, 
watering  place,  shade,  or  some  place 
that  the  herd  frequents,  because  this 
will  be  an  added  inducement  and  temp¬ 
tation  for  the  calves  to  enter  the  creep 
and  eat  some  grain.  The  creep  should 
be  strongly  built,  preferably  using 
2x4’s  with  heavy  supports  and  adjust¬ 
able  openings,  ihat  ,are  kept  large 
enough  for  the  calves  to  enter,  but 
which  exclude  the  cows.  An  opening 
that  is  18  to  20  inches  -wide  and  36 
inches  high,  is  about  right  up  to  wean¬ 
ing  weight.  The  advantage  of  paving 
them  adjustable  for  larger  openings  is 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  continue 
fattening  the  calves  after  weaning  in 
the  same  pasture  with  older  cattle, 
and  a  larger  opening  may  be  needed 
for  the  growing  calves. 

The  advantages  of  creep  feeding  are 
that  it  takes  much  less  grain  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain,  due  to  the  low 
maintenance  requirement  of  calves, 
than  that  needed  for  subsequent  fatten¬ 
ing.  Another  favorable  factor  is  that 


creep  fed  calves  never  experience  a 
setback,  as  is  often  the  case  when  the 
cows  drop  off  in  production  and 
pasture  becomes  poor,  during  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall.  However,  it 
is  very  important  to  note  that  this 
kind  of  feeding  is  suited  only  to  those 
conditions  where  the  steer  calves  are 
to  be  sold  for  slaughter  or  as  breeding 
animals,  shortly  after  being  weaned,  or 
to  be  further  fattened  for  periods  of 
not  much  over  four  months. 

Where  home  raised  beef  calves  are 
to  be  fattened  during  the  Winter  or 
are  wintered  largely  on  roughage  and 
then  fattened  on  pasture  the  following 
season,  there  is  an  actual  disadvantage 
in  creep  feeding  them  as  calves.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  creep  feeding 
causes  them  to  fatten  rather  than  to 
grow  and  such  gains  are  not  as  effi¬ 
cient  for  later  fattening  to  heavy 
weights,  and  are  therefore  compara¬ 
tively  expensive.  This  point  was  well 
demonstrated  by  several  years’  ex¬ 
perimental  work  conducted  along  this 
line  of  feeding  at  Sni-a-Bar  Farms, 
Grain  Valley,  Missouri,  in  cooperation 
with  the  B.  A.  I.  and  the  University 
'  of  Missouri.  These  tests  showed  that 
after  full  feeding  for  84  days  follow¬ 
ing  weaning,  calves  which  had  been 
creep  fed  grain  during  their  suckling 
period  made  desirable  slaughter  calves, 
while  those  that  were  not  so  fed  did 
not  put  on  enough  finish  to  make  them 
suitable  for  slaughter.  However,  during 
a  196-day,  dry  lot  fattening  period 
after  weaning,  the  creep  fed  calves 
made  about  seven  per  cent  less  gain 
and  consumed  about  eight  per  cent 
more  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain  than 
the  calves  which  were  not  creep  fed. 

Gains  and  Grains 

In  these  Sni-a-Bar  tests,  good  doing, 
well  bred  beef  calves  that  were  fed 
grain  from  the  time  they  would  eat  it 
until  weaning  time,  usually  were  fat 
enough  at  that  time  for  slaughter  and 
averaged  grading  as  high  choice,  and 
they  weighed  approximately  100  pounds 
more  per  head  than  comparable  calves 
which  had  received  no  grain.  There  is 
also  a  strong  feeder  market  for  calves 
of  this  kind  among  discriminating  buy¬ 
ers,  who  want  to  obtain  top  quality 
animals  and  feed  them  for  short  periods 
in  order  to  top  the  baby  beef  market. 

When  creep  fed  beef  calves  are 
placed  in  a  dry  lot  at  weaning  time 
about  eight  to  10  months  old,  and  full 
fed  for  one  or  two  months,  they  can  be 
readily  brought  to  a  weight  of  650  to 
700  or  more  pounds  per  head,  and  they 
will  also  be  in  choice  slaughter  con¬ 
dition.  In  some  of  the  Sni-a-Bar  tests 
the  creep  fed  calves  weighed  almost 
600  pounds  at  weaning  time. 

It  is  essential  to  use  considerable  oats 
in  the  grain  ration  when  starting 
nursing  calves  on  feed.  An  excellent 
mixture  to  use  at  the  beginning  is  one 
consisting  of  equal  parts,  by  measure, 
of  shelled  corn  and  whole  oats.  When 
the  creep  fed  calves  are  about  four 
months  old,  they  should  be  gradually 
changed  to  a  mixture  composed  of 
shelled  corn  six  parts,  whple  oats 
three  parts,  and  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  one  part,  by  measure. 
Some  farmers  prefer  to  use  two  parts 
oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran,  instead 
of  three  parts  oats  in  the  mixture  just 
mentioned.  At  the  age  of  about  seven 
months,  the  oats  and  wheat  bran 
should  be  discontinued,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  corn  and  oil  meal  used  in 
the  ratio  of  eight  parts  shelled  corn, 
and  one  part  oil  meal  by  measure. 
However,  if  the  calves  are  on  legume 
forage  or  if  they  are  being  fed  good 
quality  legume  hay,  the  ratio  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  371) 


Deep  bodied,  thick  fleshed  beef  bulls  are  needed  to  sire  calves  which  are  suit¬ 
able  for  creep  feeding  while  nursing  their  dams  on  pasture.  This  good  Polled 
Hereford  bull  was  bred  by  the  Gage  Stock  Farm,  Delanson,  Schenectady  Co.,  IV. Y. 
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_ SWINE _ 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  i085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Beady  for  shipment  a  choice  lot  of  young  feeders. 
CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE  Crossed,  BERKSHIRE 


and  O.  I.  C. 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD . $11.50  EACH 

8  WEEKS  OLD . $12.00  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRAS . $12.50  EACH 


Ship  C.  0.  D.  on  approval — All  shipments  carefully 
crated  and  a  nice  selection  of  pigs  made  for  you. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chcster-Poland 
China  Cross.  Six  weeks  $12.50;  eight  weeks  $15.00. 
Inoculation  75«.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


FOR  SALE;  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

The  finest  lot  of  Sept,  and  Oct.  boars  we  have  ever 
bred.  Many  of  these  boars  from  proven  Registry  of 
Merit  dams.  Use  one  of  these  boars  and  produce 
superb  quality  hams  and  bacon  that  everyone  talks 
about.  Also  feeder  pigs.  All  our  hogs  double  treated. 
ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PA. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  6  WEEKS  OLD 

$20.00  each.  Purebred  Hampshire  registered  boar,  1 
year  old,  $65.00.  Purebred  registered  Hampshire  gilt, 
will  farrow  in  8  weeks,  $75.00.  EDGAR  L.  BUNCH, 
Underhill  Road,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 


Reg.  Hampshire  Pigs 

8*10  weeks;  either  sex  $l5-$20.  One  fall  boar  200 
pounds  $50.00.  Bred  Gilts  $65.00  each. 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  FALL 
BOARS  for  sale,  finest  bloodlines  also  Feeder  Pigs. 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


REGISTEHED 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Long,  Broad  and  Deep.  Pigs,  Gilts,  and  Service  Boars. 
JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  N.  Y.  (Otsego  Co.) 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs ;  deep  sided  easy 
feeding  type  that  fatten  anytime  $20.00.  Write 

CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 

Open  Hearth  Farms 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  PROFITS 

Ready  to  Ship  Spring  Pigs  of  Both  Sexes. 

Will  have  a  few  rebred  gilts  to  offer  In  June.  No 
serviceable  boars  left.  These  are  all  of  the  top 
blood  lines.  Prices  right  for  Quality. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 


•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

Bar  None  and  Lnywood  Emblem  blood  lines 
Now  shipping  Spring  Pigs  and  Open  Pall  Gilts 
•  Write  —  Catalog  and  Prices 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C,  D.  Tanner),  Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM  —  Registered  Berkshire 
Fall  Boars  and  Gilts  of  Destiny  and  Canadian 
Charmer,  6th  breeding.  Well  grown,  excellent  type, 
and  priced  right.  Booking  orders  for  Spring  pigs 
sired  by  a  son  of  Independent  Stylemaster. 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN  &  SON,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  PIGS  SIRED  BY 

TOPS  IMAGE — 1944  Minn.  Champion 

(A  Son  of  the  Celebrated  Tops) 

STYLE  LINE — 1945  Ill.  Jr.  Champion 

Fall  Gilts  and  Boar  SIRED  BY  TOPS  IMAGE 

A  FINE  LOT  FOR  BREEDERS  IN  THE  EAST 
Inspection  Invited 

ANTHONY  J.  GARCIA,  So.  Cairo,  N.Y. 


CHAMPION  DUROCS 

Lauxmont  -  Riverview 
herd  wo  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
pigs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  DlIROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Sired  by  Proud  Wave  Ace  Dr.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
of  tho  East  Pennsylvania  Fairs  of  all  ages  and  sex. 

C.  A.  WIEST,  146  W.  High  St.,  Womelsdorf,  Penna. 


DUROC  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  PIGS  FOR 

shipment  in  May.  Vaccinated  six-eight  weeks  old. 
Choice  sow  or  boar  pigs  $20.00  plus  $2.00  erate  deposit. 

Spring  Hills  Farm,  R.  D.  I,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTI N GTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


Chester  &  Berkshire  Cross 

OB  CHESTER  WHITE.  All  large  grouthy,  healthy 
pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or 
money  order.  Six  weeks  old  $11.00  each;  7-8  weeks 
old  $12.50  each.  If  you  want  them  vaccination 

will  be  75  cents  extra.  WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  *  WOBURN,  MASS. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS 

Maplo  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


•  YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


•  REG.  YORKSHIRES  • 

Gilts  bred  for  July  farrow.  Open  gilts  weanling  pigs 
in  late  June.  PINELMA  FARMS,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "Tho  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria,  III. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 


MQST  PRQFIlABLb 

Big  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

0oed  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writt  for  BooVltU  *f><J  tut  VI 
grf  with  Stock  for  •«!• 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
*  96  Center  St?,  Brendon.'Vtv 


AYRSHIRE  HEIFER  CALVES,  DORSET  AND 
CORRIEDALE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
E,  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro 
ductory  5-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo 


PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG  DOES.  Bucks  and  Kids 
Choice  Stock.  J.  GINZ.  WESTERLO,  N.  Y 


JERSEYS 


Eighth  Annual  Sale 

N.Y.  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Saturday,  June  1,  1946 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Silver  Springs  Farm  owned 
by  John  Luchsinger  &  Family,  50 
head  of  hand  picked  cows  and 
heifers  from  the  leading  herds.  16 
classify  Very  Good.  Several  with 
production  records  over  500  pounds 
of  fat  and  as  high  as  680  lbs.  Several 
daughters  of  Superior  Sires,  many 
of  Tested  Sires.  T.  B.  and  Bangs 
free.  Vaccinated  for  shipping  fever. 

Catalog  sent  only  on  request  to 

GEORGE  H.  RICKER,  Sales  Manager 
GROTON,  VERMONT 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm"  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months,  50c:  1  year,  SI. 00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 

809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


For  Sale:  Milking  Shorthorns  bred  for  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Service  sires,  foundation  cowb  and  heifers,  calves 
either  sex.  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns  Young  -Stock  Registered.  State 
needs.  FAIRCHANCE  FARM,  Danielson,  Conn. 


- MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALVES - 

EVERETT  FOX,  DRACUT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GUERNSEYS 


SOCIETY 


GUERNSEY  INFORMATION 


The  Guernsey  Breed  and  Brand  Program  offers 
greater  income  for  you  through  steady  sales  of 
animals  and  premium  market  for  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  out¬ 
lining  the  Guernsey  proposition.  It  will  pay  you 
profits ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

641  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

BULLS  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Closely  related  to  TARBELL  FARMS  PEERLESS 
MARGO  1613  lbs.  fat  Jr.  3  year  old  and  TARBELL 
FARMS  ROYAL  LENDA  1109  lbs.  fat  Jr.  four  year 
old.  «By  proven  sires  and  out  of  dams  with  records  up 
to  16204  lbs.  milk  850  lbs.  fat.  Pedigrees  and  full 
information  furnished  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


busl,reSabyes  Langwater  Craftsman 

Son  of  Langwater  Countryman,  and  by  a  line  bred 
son  of  Valleywood  Valiant  Hero  from  AR  dams. 

GREEN  TREE  FARM’S 

H.  BAUCKUS,  Town  Line,  Erie  County*  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


reSsteredshereMds 

YEARLING  BULLS  Ready  for  service 
Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Heifers 
Sired  by  one  of  Bocaldo’s  Woodford 
These  Three  Richard  Tone 
Great  Bulls  Beau  Sensation  60th 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  Medina,  N.Y. 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 

THAT  MEET  YOUR  NEEDS 

Domino  Blood  Lines.  16  polled  cows,  3  to  5  years 
of  age.  Bred  to  S  V  Suez  Jr.  grandson  of  Bonnie 
Mischief  314th  and  Choice  Domino  Jr.  9th.  Due  to 
calve  in  May  and  June.  3  yearling  heifers  and  8 
heifer  calves  9  months  old. 

THE  HILDEBRANT  FARM 
Wm.  R.  Smith,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Telephone  338-M 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

5  real  good  Polled  Hereford  bulls  and  1  real  good 
Horned  Hereford  bull,  these  bulls  carrying  a  lot  of 
Domino  blood,  they  range  from  8  months  to  18 
months  old.  Will  sell  reasonable. 

ALEX  DEBRUCQUE  &  SON,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in  position 
to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights  in  Hereford 
steers  from  500  to  800  pounds. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  Plymouth,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

Three  Fine  Bulls.  18-24  months,  $250.00  $350.00. 
Also  bred  cows  and  open  heifers. 

DR.  FORREST  YOUNG.  R.  F.  D.,2,  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


'  Third  Annual 

Northern  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeder’s  Sale 

NEW  ENGLAND  BEEF 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1946 

Rochester,  New  Hampshire 

FORTY 

FOUNDATION  FEMALES 
5  HERD  BULLS  5 

For  Sale  Catalogs  Write  to 

LOWELL  E.  WALTERS,  Secretary 

Mass.  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

P  D  Q  A  ■  p  Fifteen  bred  and  ten 
■  **  w  #■%  C.  unbred  registered  Brown 
Swiss  heifers,  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested  and  accredited. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ALL  SALES  RECORDS  BROKEN  IN  1946 

For  Reg.  Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  START  A 
PUREBRED  BREEDING  HERD 

Heifers  can  be  bought  from  $150 
up.  Cows,  bred  or  with  calves, 
can  be  bought  from  $250  up. 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 


'amtdL 


(WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


You  ore  Invited  to  Visit  "TEX,"  one 
of  the  Great  Bulls  of  the  Breed. 


Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


For  Your  Farm  .... 

70  HEAD  70 
NORTHEASTERN 
OREO  CATTLE 

The  Tenth  Annual  Northeastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Sale 

Saturday,  May  18th 

LIVESTOCK  PAVILION 
Cornell  University,  lthaca,N.Y. 

Show  9:30  A.  M.  5  Outstanding  Bulls 
Sale  12:30  P.  M.  65  Top  Females 

All  Cattle  are  from  Northeast’s 
Leading  Herds  —  T.  B.  Accredited 
and  Bangs  Free  Approved.  Many 
Vaccinated  Against  Bangs. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

MYRON  M.  FUERST,  SALES  MGR. 

PINE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


Blackbird  of  Kenridge 

At  the 

ITHACA  SALE 

MAY  18,  1946 

Consigned  By 

KENRIDGE  FARM 

Cornwall,  New  York 

E.  L.  Zuill,  Manager 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Beef  Cattle  Sale 

Palmyra  Fair  Grounds 

PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 

SATURDAY,  MAY  26 

Weighing  and  Grading  10:00  A.M.  Sale  1:00  P.M. 
ALL  ANIMALS  SELECTED  BY  EXPERTS 

ANGUS — Grade  and  Registered— Herefords,  Feeder 
er  calves — cows,  bred  heifers,  heifers,  bulls,  feeder 
calves  sold  by  the  pound. 

Breeding  Animals  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested. 

E.  J.  KEAN,  Credit  Manager,  Merchants  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

H.  G.  WILCOX,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  New  York 


—ABERDEEN-ANGUS  REG.  YEARLING  BULLS— 
Blackcapper,  Bertram,  Briarcliff  Breeding. 
Abbott  Farms,  Pre-emption  Road,  R.D.  2,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


25  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Registered  heifers  $150.00  to  $200.00  each 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 

SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders*  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 

- SIX  REGISTERED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS - 

Three  young  bulls  all  closely  related  to  last  New 
York  State  Fair  Grand  Champion  bull. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

HOLSTEINS 


LEWIS  CO.  CLUB  SALE 

—  60  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  — 
SATURDAY,  MAY  11,  1946 
Fair  Grounds,  LOWVYLLE,  N.  Y. 

Healthy  on  all  tests,  many  Bang 
Vaccinated  heifers.  All  animals  hand¬ 
picked  by  competent  committee  from 
best  herds  of  the  county. 

Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M.  Make  your 
plans  to  attend  this  important  event. 
You  will  get  some  real  values. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 

FRIDAY,  MAY  TO,  1946 

Noted  HENRY  M.  JONES  Herd 
85  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

At  Owner's  farm  near  DEANSBORO,  N.  Y. 

Herd  established  35  years  ago.  Every  animal 
raised  on  the  farm.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood 
tested,  all  Bang's  Vaccinated  except  5  head  and 
calves  too  young  to  vaccinate.  Herd  rich  in  blood 
of  famous  high  testing  Montvic  Chieftain  7th. 
Herd  Average  —  3.8%,  many  are  4%.  16  Years 
of  Cow  Testing. 

Come  early.  Sale  starts  at  19:30  A.  M.,  lunch 
at  noon.  Farm  and  equipment  have  been  sold. 
Every  animal  must  go. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEINS  SELL  WELL 

Surplus  Holsteins  find  quick  buyers  readily — The 

proven  production  ability  of  this  great  breed 
ortv,  makes  them  popular 
with  both  producers 
of  dairy  products  and 
breeders.  Practical 
\  dairymen  vote  Holstein 
overwhelmingly. 

W°  v 

T OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 


UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  6 rattleboro. Vermont  sBox  306) 


MADISON  COUNTY  DISPERSAL  AUCTION 

130  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  130 

Well-Known,  high  Producing  herd  of  ORSON  D.  SMITH,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

(All  selling  but  20  Young  calves) 

Sale  Pavilion,  Earlvllle  Madison,  County,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  MAY  13,  1946  AT  10:00  A.  M.,  SHARP 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  half  of  the  offering  Bang's  Vaccinated,  al)  mastitis  tested.  90 
Milking  Cows,  right  now  75  of  them  in  milk,  are  producing  44  cans.  A  great  dispersal  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  herd  with  nearly  all  mature  cows  having  records  from  589  to  700  lb.  fat.  8  heifers  bred  for  Fall _ 

15  yearlings,  bred  and  open.  12  heifer  calves  of  all  ages  —  2  famous  herd  sires  sell. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
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Clorox  is 

SUCH  A  B/G 
HELP  ON 
WASHDAY, 
MOTHER' 


YES,  CLOROX 
DOES  WONDERS 
INMAKING 
WH/TEUNENS 
SNOWY-WHITE 
AND  SANITARY/ 


•AMD  CLOROX  lessens  Kt/BB/NS, 

CONSeWMG  FABMCS...trS  FRCe 

from  aosnc...exTRA-ceime! 
_ / 

>OING  laund  ry  without 
Clorox  is  like  trying  to  bake  a 
cake  without  proper  heat...  the 
|ob  just  doesn't  get  done  right! 
Clorox  is  easy  to  use,  economical  (it's  con¬ 
centrated),  extra-gentle  on  your  cottons  and 
linens.  Snowy-white  bleaching,  brighter  fast 
colors  ore  only  part  of  the  Clorox  story... 
for  Clorox  also  makes  laundry  fresh  and 
sanitary,  lessens  rubbing,  conserving  fabrics. 
Clorox  removes  stubborn  stains . . .  even  scorch, 
mildew...  as  if  by  magic!  Directions  on  label. 


_ AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND - 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . . 
it's  always  uniform ., .  it's  always  dependable! 


USE 


JARS 


CAPS/  LIDS 
&  RUBBERS 


And  follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to— * 


BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ind. 


RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Now  you  can  get  approximately  30  YARDS  of 
finest  quality  new  heavy  RAYON — in  one  of  these 
surplus  PARACHUTES!  Ideal  for  dozens  of  uses: 
dresses,  blouses,  sportswear,  children's  clothes, 
linings,  curtains,  pillow  covers,  tents  for  the 
youngsters,  etc.  Kasily  bleached  and  dyed!  Only 
$7.95  per  'chute — your  choice  of  Peacock  Blue  or 
Royal  Chinese  Yellow.  ORDER  BY  MAIL  — 
check,  money  order  (add  30c  to  cover  postage 
and  handling),  or  order  C.  O.  D.  Immediate 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  Falmouth  St.,  Dept  R,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


I  like  rainy  days,  I  like  rainy  days, 

They’re  letter-writing  days,  They’re  quiet  reading  days 

They’re  big-hole  mending  days.  They’re  radio  listening  days, 

They’re  closet-cleaning  days.  They’re  memory  sorting  days. 

When  the  sun  comes  out  again, 

And  all  the  world  looks  clean  and  new, 

In  my  own  world  some  tiny  place 
Is  newly  clean  and  shiny,  too. 

Rachel  Sanderson 


Consider  the  Health  of  Your  Baby 


Courtesv  of  Gerber’s  Babv  Foods 
A  healthy  baby  is  a  happy  baby!  Today,  attention  to  the  health  of  her  growing 
child  is  the  constant  consideration  of  the  sensible  and  devoted  young  mother. 


One  day,  each  year,  is  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  all  parents 
of  the  great  importance  of  child  health. 
The  date  is  May  1.  This  year  it  is 
included  in  National  Baby  Week 
which  lasts  from  April  27th  to  May  4th. 
Why  a  week  for  a  baby  and  only  a  day 
for  the  child?  Perhaps  because  it  is 
recognized  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
life  is  during  the  first  12  months,  though 
the  first  five  years  are  apt  to  take  their 
toll  too. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
most  mothers  bore  more  children  than 
they  now  do?  When  we  speak  of  the 
falling  birth  rate,  we  must  consider 
that  .more  babies,  born  today,  live  to 
survive  the  perils  of  childhood,  and 
reach  adult  life,  than  was  true  only 
50  years  ago.  Why  is  this  true?  Very 
largely  because  child  health  has  be¬ 
come  such  a  science  that  diseases,  once 
accepted  as:  “The  will  of  God,”  are 
now  known  to  be  avoidable  and  pre¬ 
ventable  provided  the  doctor  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  protect  infants  and  children 
against  them. 

The  smallpox  scourge,  for  instance, 
which  once  decimated  whole  communi¬ 
ties  is  under  control  today.  But — here 
is  a  most  important  fact — it  would  not 
be,  nor  will  it  continue  to  be  so  un¬ 
less  every  child  is  vaccinated  against 
it.  Another  example  is  what  used  to  be 
termed  “black  diphtheria.”  Children 
died  like  flies  from  it  and  were  buried 
in  the  “black”  of  night  so  as  not  to 
spread  the  contagion.  Now  no  boy  or 
girl  living  need  have  this  terrible 
affliction.  Nevertheless,  he  or  she  may 
contract  it,  unless  the  doctor  is  allowed 
to  give  complete  immunization,  and 
sufficiently  early,  to  ward  off  any 
danger.  Probably  he  will  wish  to  make 
a  test,  after  several  weeks  have  passed, 
to  make  certain  of  absolute  safety.  So 
we  see  that  two  once  dreaded  diseases 
have  now  been  conquered.  With 
proper  care,  they  need  never  develop 
at  all. 

Then  there  are  other  diseases,  such 
as  the  troublesome  measles.  For  this 
there  is  no  permanent  protection  as 
yet;  however,  modern  physicians  know 
how  to  make  a  little  one  safer  for  a 
few  weeks  if  epidemics,  or  even  a  few 
cases,  break  out  locally.  Scarlet  fever 
leaves  internal  scars  in  its  wake  far 
too  often.  We  all  hope  that  some  day 
a  means  will  be  found  of  assuring  pro¬ 
tection  against  it.  There  is  the  Dick 
test  which  shows  susceptibility.  If  this 
test  is  taken,  and  it  proves  a  natural 
immunity,  what  a  comfort  that  is  to 
parents!  There  is  also  a  certain  means 
of  curtailing  the  course  of  scarlet  fever, 
once  it  has  been  contracted.  Indeed 
there  are  doctors  who  are  having 
success  with  measures  of  prevention 
as  well.  The  same  is  true  of  whooping 
cough.  If  the  family  physician  should 
recommend  a  procedure  for  its  pre¬ 
vention,  parents  may  rest  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  harm  done,  even  if 
benefits  do  not  follow. 


Some  readers  may  say:  “But  why  all 
this  bother  and  all  these  doctor  bi^s? 
Why  not  let  the  children  contract 
communicable  diseases?  In  our  day,  it 
was  believed  we  had  to  have  them 
and  we’d  better  catch  them  young!” 

Well;  when  “our  day”  and  today  are 
compared  as  to  child  health,  top 
honors  go  to  the  present  time.  The 
death  rate  among  children,  less  than 
five  years  old,  has  dropped  drastically 
during  the  past  half  century.  This,  of 
course,  means  increased  child  health. 
The  reasons  for  that  health  rise  from 
the  preventive  measures  mentioned 
above,  from  important  forward  steps 
science  has  taken,  and  from  health 
guidance  on  the  part  of  clinics,  visit¬ 
ing  nurses  and  private  physicians. 

How  often  should  a  doctor  be  asked 
to  examine  a  child?  Wherever  possible, 
the  infant  should  be  weighed,  measured 
and  checked  up  on  regularly  and  fre¬ 
quently  throughout  the  first  12  months. 
After  he  is  one  year  old  regular  con¬ 
ferences  with  his  “third  parent”  are 
still  needed.  From  the  age  of  five  until 
the  teens  are  reached,  semi-annual 
check-ups  are  advisable.  After  13,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  (and  this  “goes  for” 
parents  too) ,  the  family  physician 
should  be  permitted  to  take  inventory 
once  a  year. 

So  much  later  happiness  and  good 
citizenship  depend  upon  the  health 
care  of  your  child  from  the  first  days 
through  adolescence,  that  you  young 
mothers  can  do  an  important  work  for 
the  family  and  the  community  by  start¬ 
ing  in  right,  just  as  soon  as  your  baby 
is  born.  Beulah  France',  R.  N. 


Thought  for  Today 

This  year  Mother’s  Day  comes  on 
May  12,  the  middle  Sunday  between 
R.  N.-Y.  issues;  so  we  are  a.  week  ahead 
in  speaking  about  it. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  H.  of  York,  Penna.,  has 
sent  us  what  some  famous  men  have 
said  in  tribute  to  mothers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Mrs.  H.  did  not  forget  those 
women  who  happen  not  to  have 
children  of  their  own,  yet  all  us  of 
know  the  many  Aunts  and  Aunties  who 
have  mothered  small  boys  and  girls 
either  through  ties  of  family  or  friend¬ 
ship. 

Heaven  is  kind  as  a  noble  mother.  — 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

All  that  I  am  my  mother  made  me.  — 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

Money  builds  the  house;  mother 
makes  the  home.  —  George  Sell. 

A  mother’s  arms  are  made  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  children  sleep  soundly  in 
them.  —  Victor  Hugo. 

Some  of  the  merriest  and  most 
genuine  of  women  are  old  maids;  and 
those  old  maids,  and  wives  without 
children,  have  often  .  .  .  the  true 
mother  touch. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


ANTISEPTIC  OIL 


M INOR  CUTS  or  BRUISES 


You’ll  find,  as  thousands  have,  grate¬ 
ful,  soothing  relief  when  you  apply 
Dr.  Porter’s  Oil.  Don’t  just  leave  a 
little  wound  untended  and  invite 
Infection  amL  real  pain.  Here's  a 
splendid  preparation:  First,  because 
it  soothes.  Second,  because  It  aids 
natural  healing.  Use  Dr.  Porter’s 
Antiseptic  OH  for  all  kinds  of  minor 
burns  or  scalds,  non-polsonous  insect 
bites  or  stings,  local  itching  or  chaf¬ 
ing.  Use  only  as  directed.  You'll  find 
three  convenient  sizes  at  your  drug 
store.  Farm  animals  too,  will  be 
grateful  If  you  take  care  of  their 
barbed-wire  cuts  and  wounds  the 
same  way.  Ease  the  saddle  galls, 
halter  burns,  or  minor  hide  irrita¬ 
tions  of  animals. 


The  GROVE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 
Makers  of  GROVE’S  COLD  TABLETS 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  BANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser¬ 
able,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
neys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
bl^od.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  night3,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes. 
headachesanddizziness.Frequentorscantypassagea 
with  smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
is  something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait  1  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills^ 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfuly  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


JIFFY  away'  RACK 

A  staunch  and  clever  household  utility  of  end¬ 
less  uses.  Adjusts  for  numerous  positions. 
Strong,  selected  hardwood,  antique  maple 
color,  beautifully  finished;  built  for  years  of 
usage.  Every  home  should  own  one.  Mailed 
postpaid  for  only  $2.95. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

KINOX  CO.,  Dept.  A 
Rutland,  Vermont 


Big  line  of  fireworks  this 
year,  including  a  few 
“Famous  Zebra”  firecrack¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  big 
Free  Circular.  Buy  Direct. 

Spencer  Fireworks  Co. 
Box  24  -  Polk,  Ohio 


PUNCH  NEEDLE  EMBROIDERY 

Instructions  Simple— Easy  to  Understand 

This  design  and  many  others  (listed  in  our 
leaflet)  are  made  with  the  HAltLANNE  ART 
BUNCH  NEEDLE.  You  can  earn  money  sell¬ 
ing  your  work.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER— 
Patented  Needle  threaded,  design  shown 
at  left,  stamped  on  muslin,  and  six  skeins 
of  yarn,  also  Free  Leaflet  listing  available 
patterns  and  accessories — complete  with 
instructions — ALL  for  $1.98.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  Introductory  Offer  and 
learn  how  fascinating  Punch  Needle 
Embroidery  can  be.  Send  $1.98  today, 
we  pay  postage.  No  COD’s  please. 
ECA.RXjANnNrE  AlRT 
602  West  184  St.,  Dept.  R,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 


BELLS,  "U.  S.  N.”  Specification  10"  high,  9%" 
diameter.  15  pounds.  Steel,  Key  of  A-flat  for 
BOATS.  FARMS.  ESTATES.  CAMPS.  $9.75. 

M.  M.  SMITH.  “Brookside,”  Roosevelt,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 
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Shad  in  the  Hudson  River 

The  coming  of  the  shad  peddler, 
when  I  was  a  child,  was  as  predictable 
as  Springtime  itself.  We  lived  30  miles 
or  more  inland  from  the  Hudson 
River,  well  up  from  the  valley  and  in 
the  reaches  of  the  lower  Catskills. 
Each  year  when  the  mountainside  was 
dotted  with  blossoms  of  the  shadblow 
bush,  the  season  had  come  for  shad  to 
spawn  in  the  Hudson.  We  knew  then 
for  sure  that  the  fish  peddler  would 
soon  be  around. 

How  clearly  I  can  still  see  his  old 
black  fish  truck  groaning  around  the 
bend  of  the  hill.  It  climbed  slowly, 
announcing  itself  with  strident  bleats 
of  a  tin  horn  that  semed  to  cry, 
“Fish,  fish!”  By  the  time  it  got  to  our 
house,  Mother  would  be  out,  waiting 
at  the  edge  of  the’  dooryard. 

The  peddler  never  asked  whether 
you  wanted  fish.  That  was .  taken  for 
granted,  as  shad  was  one  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  Spring  promised  after  a  long 
shut-in  Winter.  Mother  always  got  her 
dishpan  full,  because  we  were  a  large 
family  and  each  of  us  liked  fresh  shad. 
I  remember  how  the  prices  ran:  Ten 
cents  apiece  for  a  buck  shad;  and  25 
cents  for  a  roe. 

Our  fish  peddler  often  carried  a  few 
crates  of  oranges,  but  the  price  was 
beyond  us  who  had  so  little  cash  money. 
I  remember  with  what  finality  Mother 
shook  her  head,  when  I  pulled  at  her 
apron  and  asked  her  to  buy  some  of 
the  fruit.  Later  that  day  I  heard  that 
some  of  my  schoolmates  would  have 
oranges  in  their  lunch  pails.  I  went  to 
Mother  and  told  her  that  I  couldn’t 
bear  not  having  some  too.  It  was  not 
jealousy,  for  after  a  winter  of  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  and  pork,  I  didn’t  see 
how  I  could  live  without  a  taste  of 
that  citrus  flavor. 

That  night  after  selling  out  his  load 
of  shad,  the  peddler  put  up  at  a  farm 
nearby.  Next  morning  when  we  heard 
his  truck  starting  out,  I  saw-  Mother 
quickly  put  on  her  sunbonnet.  She 
hurried  out  and  beckoned  the  peddler 
to  stop.  I  peered  out  and  listened.  It 
was  my  first  lesson  in  how  to  strike  a 
hard  bargain.  Mother  offered  him  a 
hearty  breakfast  in  exchange  for  some 
of  the  precious  fruit.  And  how  eagerly 
my  brother  and  I  ate  those  oranges,  not 
letting  even  the  peel  go  to  waste. 

But  to  this  day,  when  I  happen  to 
bite  into  a  decayed  spot  in  an  orange, 
I  smile  deep  down  inside,  because  I 
know  now  that  that  sly  old  peddler 
made  the  better  of  Mother’s  bargain! 

K.  B.  H 


Cloth  coffee  filters  should  be  washed 
in  cold  water  immediately  after  using 
and  kept  immersed  in  cold  water  until 
next  used.  Never  use  soap  in  washing 
filters. 


New  GR  Flour  Recipes 

Much  of  the  early,  and  uncompli¬ 
mentary,  excitement  about  the  new 
GR  (Government  Regulated)  flour  is 
dying  down,  now  that  tests  have  been 
made  to  compare  it  with  the  former 
product.  Millers  have  experimented, 
and  home  cooks  have  followed  suit. 
One  of  our  Rural  New-Yorker  farm 
wives,  Mrs.  T.  J.  P.  of  Michigan,  writes 
that  she  found  the  GR  flour  she  used 
gave  the  same  results,  (with  a  recipe 
for  her  own  variety  of  (doughnuts)  as 
before.  She  made  no  change  in  in¬ 
gredients  or  their  amounts;  she  simply 
substituted  the  new  flour  for  the  old. 

Some  millers  are  issuing  recipes  of 
their  own  based  on  their  GR  flour. 
One  concern  has  a  folder  ready  con¬ 
taining  10  recipes,  four  of  them  for 
cakes.  You  may  obtain  this  folder  with¬ 
out  charge  by  simply  writing  for  it  to 
Robin  Hood  Flour,  Box  86,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  raised  amaryllis  seed*  had  lovely 
salmon  blooms,  but  new  pods  wilted 
before  filling  with  seed.  Have  you  had 
better  luck?  a.  b. 

New  York 


Will  you  exchange  perennials  I  have, 
also  starters  for  Hybrid  tea  roses,  for 
begonia  starters  I’d  like  to  have? 
Pennsylvania  mrs.  p.  s. 


Later  I  plan  to  live  in  Vermont.  I 
am  37,  and  would  like  to  correspond 
with  Vermont  farm  folks.  miss  a.  f. 
New  York 


Old  tatting  designs  are  what  I  en¬ 
joy.  Will  give  crochet  patterns  in  ex¬ 
change.  MRS.  H.  D. 

New  Jersey 


Names  and  addresses  for  above 
initials  will  be  furnished  on  request,  or 
letters  forwarded,  by  Woman  and  Home 
Editor.  Please  send  packages  direct  to 
correspondents,  after  exchanging  mail. 


Real  Old  Pancake  Recipe 

Since  many  of  my  friends  have  asked 
me  for  a  real  old-fashioned  recipe  for 
pancakes,  or  griddle  cakes  as  some  call 
them,  this  is  one  I  always  recommend, 
and  have  used  for  years. 

Dissolve  one  teaspoon  soda  in  one 
pint  of  sour  milk.  Add  two  cups  of 
flour  and  a  little  salt.  If  you  have  no 
sour  milk  on  hand,  use  the  same 
amount  off  sweet  milk;  but  mix  three 
teaspoons  t)f  baking  powder  in  the  two 
cups  of  flour.  Use  soda  only  with  sour 
milk,  as  most  of  you  know,  of  course. 

MRS.  J.  s. 


It's  So  Nice  to  Say  “I  Made  It  Myself !” 


PATTERN  9235  —  You’ll  be  proud  to  say  ”1  made  it  myself.'1  Could  also  serve  as  a  makeover  from  last  year’s 
frock  with  contrasting  yoke  and  new  belt.  Sizes  14-20;  32-42.  Size  16.  2  yds.  39  in.,  %  yard  contrast.  16c. 

PATTERN  9128 —  Alice  in  Wonderland  pinafore  to  wear  as  a  sundress  or  little  jumper  with  blouses.  Panties 
Included.  Sizes  2,  4,  0,  8,  and  10.  Size  6,  1  Vi  yds.  35  in.  16c. 

PATTERN  7108  —  This  chair  set  invites  you  to  the  comforts  of  Home  Sweet  Home.  A  filet  crochet  that  lasts 
for  years;  makes  scarf  ends  too.  Directions  with  chart,  lie. 

PATTERN  7226  —  These  motifs,  in  pairs,  solve  the  problem  or  how  to  add  a  special  touch  to  your  linens. 
Maximum  of  decoration,  minimum  of  work.  Transfer  of  6  motifs  3  \  1 2 in.  lie. 

15  cents  for  the  SPUING  PATTERN  BOOK.  15  cents  for  NE  EDI, ECU  A  FT  CATALOG. 

PLEASE  PRINT  name  and  address  on  orders,  and  mail  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  Residents  of  New  York  City  add  1  %  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24  cents). 


HOW  TO  GET  A 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION 


WITH  YOUR 
EXPENSES 
PAID! 


Vou  may  have  48  months  of 
education  in  the  university 
eoiJege  of  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  school  of  your 
own  choice,  and  for  which 
you  are  qualified,  with  tui¬ 
tion  and  incidentals  paid 
nP  to  $500  per  ordinary’ 
school  year,  and  $65  a 

aIWan<* 
(390  if  you  have  depen¬ 
dents).  This  opportunity  is 
open,  upon  their  discharge 

t/^yOUn,g  men  18  and  over 
(17  with  parents’  consent) 

who  enlist  in  the  new  peace- 

tune  Regular  Army  for  3 
years.  Get  all  the  facts  at 
your  nearest  U.  S.  Army 
Kecruitmg  Station. 


ENUST 

TODAY! 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW! 

A 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  watte 
money  on  inbititatet,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
wUl  ma|l  you  a  generous  trial  box,  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4603-E,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure.’’  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  COD.  plus 
Postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
_  man  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-E,  N.Y.C.  24 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 
Please  Send  Cheek  With  Order. 
$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 
Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box-  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


©DEAF 

NO  BATTERY 
(^lO  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  devise  WITHOUT  BAT¬ 
TERY.  Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Flesh 
tinted.  Featherlight.  Used  by  thousands. 
Send  coupon  today  for  free  information  and 
names  of  happy  uses. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

SQ 


American  Earphone.  10  E.  43  St.,  N.Y.  17 
Send  me  free  details  about  10-day  borne 
trial  of  Audi-Ear. 

Dept.  589 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS. 


CITY 


..STATE. 


'  COSTS  3  CENTS  TO  PAINT  25  SQ.  FT. 


QARBOLA-DDT 

Insect-Killing  and  Germ-Killing 
White  Paint 


A  FLY  KILLER  AND 

Why  waste  money  on  expensive  DDT  mix¬ 
tures  to  kill  flies?  Carbola-DDT  (2%  DDT) 
is  guaranteed  to  kill  them  at  low  cost. 
Proven  in  thousands  of  tests  on  farms  by 
county  agents.  Natural  adhesiveness  of  our 
special  mineral  carrier  causes  Carbola- 
DDT  to  stick  to  wall,  ceilings.  This  gives  you 
the  residual,  long- lasting  DDT  recom¬ 
mended  by  authorities.  Continues  to  kill 
flies,  mosquitoes,  spiders  for  months.  Sim¬ 
ply  mix  Carbola-DDT  powder  In  water  and 
apply  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Dries  white. 
Costs  approximately  3  cents  to  treat  25  sq. 
ft.  No  oil,  no  fire  risk.  Use  In  cow  barns, 
(cuts  need  for  cow  spray  50%),  poultry  houses. 


DISINFECTANT,  TOO 

rabbitries,  pigeon  lofts,  outdoor  toilets.  And 
paint  your  cellar  and  dog  house. 

DESTROYS  DISEASE  GERMS,  ODORS 

Carbola-DDT  also  contains  a  disinfectant 
which  kills  germs  of  disease  that  afflict 
cows,  poultry  and  other  livestock.  Used  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  Carbola,  the  disin¬ 
fecting  white  paint,  by  agricultural  colleges, 
hatcheries  and  thousands  of  farmers.  Now 
It  does  three  jobs  for  you  In  one  easy  opera¬ 
tion:  (l)  Kills  flies  (2)  Destroys  disease  germs 
(3)  Meets  whitewash  sanitation  require¬ 
ments  of  Board  of  Health.  Used  also  as  a  dry 
dip,  deodorant  and  soil  treatment. 


Ask  dealer  for  e  conomica!  50  !b.  bag 
1  lb.  .25,  5  lb.  .80,  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  lb.  $3.00,  50  lb.  $5.50 
Wrtfa  for  Handy  Egg  Record  Chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  Natural  Bridge  101,  N.Y. 

Established  1916 
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Revelation 

There  is  no  day  I  hold  in  scorn 
However  dun  may  be  the  dawn; 
Think  of  what  beauty  may  be  bom 
Before  the  final  hour  is  gone! 


A  sudden  lifting  of  the  shroud— 
An  immaterial  blossom  won: 

Out  of  the  calyx  of  a  cloud 
The  golden  dahlia  of  the  sun! 

By  Clinton  Scollard 


Drawn  by  Grace  Adam,  15,  New  York 

Dear  Pals:  I  have  been  getting  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  quite  a  few  years  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  before  the  war.  I  was  indeed  sorry 
to  see  Our  Page  go;  but  I  am  very  glad  that 
it  is  back  again.  It  is  very  entertaining  and 
interesting  to  see  what  young  people  like 
yourself  can  do.  ...  .  . 

My  age  is  17  and  I  have  a  hobby  that  is 
very  interesting  to  me.  It  is  photography 
and  a  very  pleasant  pastime.  I  should  like 
to  write  to  some  boys  and  girls  about  my 
age. — Alex  Schwan,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  13  years  old 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  have  lived  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York  all  my  life  when  I 
could  have  been  living  on  a  farm.  My 
father  is  going  to  buy  one  next  month  for 
he  has  already  picked  it  out.  At  first  I 
didn’t  want  to  move  away  but  now  that 
I’ve  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  found 
out  how  interesting  it  is,  I’m  sure  I’ll,  like 
the  farm  better  than  where  I  am  living 
now.  I  love  “Our  Page”  because  it  has 
drawings  and  poems  and  I  love  to  read.  — 
Dolores  Roth,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  When  I  received  our 
Rural  New-Yorker  last  month  it  made  me 
very  happy  to  see  “Our  Page”  was  again 
appearing.  I  have  always  enoyed  it  and  I 
wanted  to  tell  all  the  boys  and  girls  about 
the  many  wonderful  friends  you  meet 
through  the  letters  published. 

I  wrote  to  boys  and  girls  all  over  the 
United  States  and  have  become  acquainted 
with  one  of  these  friends  recently.  I  met 
a  wonderful  person  through  the  “Page”  four 
years  ago.  He  is  in  the  service  now.  I  don  t 
believe  I  will  be  able  to  forget  how  I  met 
him.  I  think  that  “Our  Page”  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  show  what  we  really  can 
do,  and  also  to  meet  many  wonderful  and 
lasting  (friends.  —  Beatrice  Ellithorpe,  19, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  my  eyes  when  I  opened  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  “Our  Page.”  I  have  been 
waiting  for  ages  to  have  it  come  back.  Now 
the  magazine  seems  more  normal  again! 

One  of  my  many  ambitions  is  to  have 
a  whole  flock  of  “pen-pals,”  so  I  hope  every¬ 
one  who  reads  this  letter  will  write  to  me, 
I  have  two  major  ambitions.  The  first  is 
to  become  an  author,  the  second  to  be  an 
artist.  I  am  16  and  a  junior  in  high  school. 
—Jean  Caffrey,  16,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends:  Don’t  think  it  piggish  of 
me  if  I  seem  to  contribute  every  month 
because  I  am  trying  to  make  up  for  the 
many,  many  years  I  neglected  to  do  so. 
Then  too,  as  I  am  18,  my  time  is.  limited. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  in  June 
of  ’44  and  at  present  I  am  staying  at  home 
helping  on  Dad’s  farm.  I  like  to  make  my 
own  clothes  and  novelties;  and  draw  or 
paint  everything.  Last  Summer  I  put  an 
Indian  border  on  our  canoe.  , ,  ... 

If  there  are  any  readers  who  would  like 
to  correspond  with  me  I  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  write  to  them. —  Laura  Dubert, 
18,  New  York.  , 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ever  since 
I  was  a  little  girl.  One  day  when  I  wasn  t 
feeling  good,  Mother  gave  it  to  me  and 
showed  me  “Our  Page.”  She  thought  it 
would  help  pass  the  time  away.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  helped  and  since  then  I  have  been 
quite  interested  in  it;  I  missed  it  when 
it  wasn’t  being  printed. 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and 
am  15.  I  like  to  swim,  play  baseball,  roller 
skate  and  dance,  draw  and  write  letters. 
When  I  get  out  of  school  I  want  to  train 
to  be  a  nurse.  Along  with  my  schoolwork, 
I  work  for  a  doctor  and  his  wife.  He  said 
he  would  teach  me  all  I  needed  to  know 
before  I  go  in  training.  My  home  is  a 
78  acre  farm  about  three  miles  from  school. 
It  is  down  in  a  valley  that  the  people 
around  here  call  Pleasant  Valley.  We  moved 
here  in  October.  I  wouldn’t  trade  country 
life  for  city  life.  —  Mary  Loundsbury  15, 
New  York. 

Dear  Pen-Pals:  I  am  14  years  old  and  am 
a  freshman  in  high  school.  I  have  never 


before  taken  time  to  look  for  an  “Our 
Page”  but  I’m  certainly  glad  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  read  it.  When  I  read  it,  I  felt  that 
it  was  written  just  for  me  —  it’s  that  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  letter  from  Flo  Williams  reminded 
me  of  a  skirt  that  I  have  just  completed. 
It  is  of  light  blue  and  I  saddle-stitched  the 
edge  of  the  waistband,  also  that  of  the 
halter.  I  like  to  play  the  piano  so  I  thought 
I  would  embroider  musical  notes  and  other 
things  connected  with  music  on  it.  I  did 
this  in  white.  The  blouse  is  of  white  cotton, 
with  ruffles  around  the  edge  of  the  neck 
and  sleeves. 

Here  is  an  idea  for  keeping  saddle  shoes 
looking  nice.  Put  a  coat  of  colorless  nail 
polish  over  the  brown  part.  This  makes 
dirt  much  easier  to  wipe  off  and  also  it 
is  very  easy  to  wipe  off  the  white  shoe 
polish  which  has  a  habit  of  getting  on  the 
brown. 

Again  I  say  that  “Our  Page”  is  swell! 
— Louise  Emeneth  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  It  made  me  very  happy  to 
see  my  letter  and  pictures  on  “Our  Page” 
along  with  such  nice  contributions.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  envy  Karl  Knoedlen’s  job  of 
keeping  that  farm.  Whew!  I’m  glad  that  he 
likes  it  though,  because  it  certainly  is  fun. 
For  me  a  small  diversified  farm  is  just 
enough.  A  place  where  I  can  sew  and  sew 
and  sew.  The  name  Frank  Vosburgh  sounds 
quite  familiar.  I  think  he  is  from  around 
here,  and  if  my  hunch  is  right,  I’ll  be  tak¬ 
ing  my  driver's  test  from  Greene  County 
Courthouse  just  as  he  may  have,  only  I 
hope  I  see  the  red  light.  —  Grace  Adam  15, 
New  York. 


SURPRISE  RETURN 

At  last  the  night  came  when  Newton  was 
to  play  Shadyton  in  basketball.  Penny 
Karter  tried  to  be  happy  and  show  some 
spirit  for  Newton's  team  but  she  wasn’t 
a  bit  happy  and  everyone  knew  it.  You 
see.  Penny  was  14  and  lived  with  her 
grandparents,  as  her  father  and  mother  had 
died  when  she  and  her  brother  Blair  were 
very  young.  They  lived  in  Newton  ever 
since  Penny  was  bom  and  since  Blair  was 
five.  When  Blair  was  18,  he  joined  the  Army 
Air  Corp  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  action. 
But  at  last  the  blow  came.  He  was  reported 
missing  in  action  and  Penny  gave  him  up 
as  dead.  She  loved  him  dearly  and  since 
he  was  her  only  brother,  she  knew  she’d 
never  be  entirely  happy  without  him.. 

Right  now  she  was  sitting  next  to  Johnny 
Field  trying  her  best  to  cheer  as  loud  as 
she  could.  Johnny  had  been  one  of  Blair’s 
friends,  always  coming  to  him  for  help, 
and  he  understood  Penny’s  feelings.  Unlike 
the  rest  of  the  gang,  he  didn’t  think  that 
Penny  was  just  an  unhappy  “sad  sack.” 
Newton  was  a  point  behind  Shadyton  and 
all  the  Newton  section  were  yelling  their 
heads  off.  The  cheer  leaders  did  their  most 
convincing  cheers,  and  slowly  but  finally 
Newton  pulled  through  and  won  over 
Shadyton  27-25. 

As  it  was  not  a  school  night,  there  was 
dancing  after  the  game  and  Johnny  was 
the  first  to  ask,  “Dance,  Penny?”  Penny  was 
a  smooth  ‘dancer  and  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  a  partner.  As  she  danced  with  girls 
and  boys  alike  she  saw  a  crowd  circling 
around  some  one.  Tears  quickly  sprang  to 
her  eyes,  thinking  of  Blair.  She  didn’t  notice 
everyone  looking  at  her,  smiling,  and  some¬ 
one  coming  toward  her.  Someone  cut  in  on 
her  and  her  partner  and  said:  “I’m  glad 
you  saved  a  dance  for  me.  Pen.” 


Penny  quickly  glanced  up  and — oh  no! 
It  couldn't  be,  but  it  was.  It  was  Blair! 
He  explained  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
jump  from  the  plane  and  landed  in  enemy 
territory,  and  had  a  tough  time  getting  back. 
He  had  been  shipped  home.  On  arrival. 
Gramp  and  Gram  had  told  him  where  Penny 
was,  so  he  thought  he’d  surprise  her. 

“And  what  a  grand  surprise!”  Penny  ex¬ 
claimed.  And  they  danced  off  happier  than 
they  had  been  in  ages.  —  By  Alice  Cloos 
14,  New  York 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 
The  Wind 

The  wind  blows  my  sailboat  ’round 
Across  the  rippling  lake, 

For  the  other  side  it’s  bound: 

Come  on,  sail,  please  don’t  rip  or  break! 
By  Kenneth  Thomson  9,  New  Jersey 


i  Springtime 

Winter  has  passed  with  its  cold  bleary  days. 
Spring  has  arrived  to  brighten  our  ways. 
The  sunshine  seems  brighter,  the  grass  more 
green — 

The  melodious  birds  are  everywhere  seen. 
Our  glad  hearts  sing  with  their  cheery  song 
And  our  hours  are  happier  all  the  day  long. 
We'll  now  live  by  life  again  reborn, 
With  Spring  in  our  hearts  to  lighten  each 
morn. 

By  Alice  Donnelly,  15,  Pennsylvania 


A  Golden  Bouquet 
The  blue  sky 

Was  the  hillside; 

The  fleecy  clouds 

Were  lambs  at  play. 

And  the  sunbeams 

Were  delicate  flowers — 

Gathered  in  a  golden  bouquet. 

By  Mary  Fredd  15  New  York 


The  Lark 

I  watched  him  flutter  here  and  there. 
Twittering,  chattering  in  the  air, 

Through  the  tall  and  swishing  grasses. 

As  he  quickly  by  me  passes. 

I  watched  his  earth  brown  colors  flash, 
As  for  a  bug  he  made  a  dash. 

And  when  his  song  stood  in  Heaven’s  arc, 
I  realized — it  was  a  lark ! 

By  Barbara  Kayser  13,  New  .York 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  BUG 

The  other  night  when  my  Mother  and  I 
came  home  from  the  movies,  around  9  P.M., 
it  was  a  little  chilly  and  we  decided  to 
close  the  windows.  When  Mother  went 
over  to  close  the  window  by  her  bed,  what 
did  she  see  but  a  huge  bug  about  the  size 
of  a  small  turtle,  and  it  had  a  million  legs, 
or  so  it  seemed !  It  was  snuggled  right  in 
the  corner  of  the  windowsill,  just  where 
you  have  to  put  your  hand  to  close  the 
window.  Well,  we  got  the  broom  and 

Mother  shoved  him  out  the  window,  or 

that’s  where  we  wanted  it  to  go,  but  in¬ 
stead  it  jumped  or  fell,  I  don’t  know  which, 
on  to  the  bed.  We  were  so  scared  that 
we  started  to  pull  the  studio  bed  apart, 
until  we  reached  the  springs  and  then  we 
began  to  search  for  the  bug.  From  the  bed 

it  went  on  to  the  side  of  the  bed  (the 

wooden  part)  and  calmly  stayed  there,  plan¬ 
ning  another  move. 

As  you  can  imagine  I  left  the  room  and 
went  into  the  hall,  leaving  Momma,  brave 
and  afraid,  to  cope  with  the  situation.  At 


Pen  and  Ink — Helen  Giodski,  17,  New  York 


Country  Hills — Wray  Adams,  17,  New  York  Bucking  Beauty — Mildred  Stuart,  13,  N.  Y. 
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long  last,  as  I  peeped  in.  Momma  pointed 
to  the  ‘bug,’  and  there  he  was  as  safe  as 
he  could  be,  because  we  could  not  get  the 
broom  in  between  the  springs  to  kill  him. 
Mother  knocked  on  Mrs.  Fasts’  door,  our 
neighbor  from  Connecticut,  and  she  willing¬ 
ly,  after  hearing  our  story,  came  to  our 
aid.  Upon  going  back  into  the  bedroom, 
and  looking  in  the  same  spot  where  we 
left  the  ‘bug’  he  was  not  there!  In  fact, 
after  tearing  the  room  practically  upside 
down,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  After 
15  minutes  or  so,  Mrs.  Fasts  said  maybe 
he  just  disappeared,  or  ran  out  in  the  hall. 
Anyway,  she  went  home  and  told  us  to 
be  sure  and  let  us  know  if  he  turned  up. 

That  night  Mother  and  I  slept  together. 
The  night  seemed  longer  than  any  other 
night,  and  it  was  very  uncomfortable  for 
either  of  us.  I  must  have  dreamed  of  the 
bug  because  I  jumped  once  and  woke  my¬ 
self  up.  The  next  morning  we  searched 
again,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
I  guess  maybe  he  is  still  watching  us  and 
thinking  to  himself  how  silly  we  human- 
beings  are!  —  By  Dorothy  Hardy  16.  Fla. 

4-H 


Forum 

Drawn  by  Martha  Young,  New  York 
Dear  Friends:  I  am  11  years  old  and  I 
live  on  a  small  farm.  I  am  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  like  school  real  well.  My  favorite 
subjects  are  spelling  and  science.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  4-H  Club,  and  we  have 
made  hot  biscuits  and  corn  muffins  in  our 
cooking  project.  In  our  sewing  we  are  to 
make  a  dress  soon.  We’ve  already  made  a 
pin  cushion  and  a  table  cloth  and  napkins. 
My  best  hobby  is  making  scrap  books.  I 
would  like  to  get  letters  from  boys  and 
girls  my  own  age.  —  Jean  Gardener,  11,  Md. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  have  read  several 
letters  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  so  I  thought  I  would  write  one 
too.  My  age  is  13  and  I  am  one  of  eight 
children  in  our  family.  My  home  is  on  an 
island  about  seven  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide.  I  do  not  live  near  the  shore 
and  our  second  nearest  neighbor  is  about 
one  mile  away.  I  like  to  write  letters  and 
hope  to  hear  from  lots  of  you  nice  people. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  4-H  Club  and  am  in 
the  eighth  grade. — Doreen  Calhoun,  13,  N.  Y. 


Letter  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1. 
New  York,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
with  the  name  and  state  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  The  address  will  be  completed 
and  the  mail  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed. 

Frances  Baylis  16,  N.  Y.;  Marie  Kimball 
15,  N.  Y.;  Helen  Hocker  13,  N.  Y.;  Elizabeth 
Henzmann  16  Conn.;  Buetta  Garvey  10  N 
Y  ;  Doris  Mueller  14,  N.  Y.;  Alice  Desrosiers 
15,  Mass.;  Alex  Schwan  17,  N.  J.:  Marv 
Lewis  13,  N.  Y.;  Wilma  Hill,  N.  Y.;  Ada 
Miller  12,  Ohio;  Norma  Peasley  14.  Maine- 
Ruth  Dietz  14,  Pa.;  Jean  Caffrey  16,  Conn.l 
Alberta  Martin  17,  Pa.;  Constance  Lacroix 
18,  Mass.;  Doreen  Calhoun  13,  N.  Y.;  Theo¬ 
dore  Beck  9,  N.  J.;  Frank  Beck  12,  N  J  • 
Carter  Masteller  12,  N.  J.;  Jean  Gardner 
11,  Md.;  Ruth  Iglesias  14,  Mass.;  Martha 
Ostermann  17,  Md.;  Joan  Eckert  13,  Md  • 
Grace  Meyer  14,  N.  J.;  Ruth  Brehant  14, 
Mass.;  Patricia  Zimmerman  14,  N.  Y.;  Grace 
Zuroth  15,  Conn.;  Esther  Hill  14,  Vt  • 
Marjorie  Collins  15,  Vt.;  Harold  Collins  13, 
Vt.;  Margaret  Collins  9,  Vt.;  Janet  Bromley 
11,  Vt.;  Martha  Olcott  14,  N.  Y.;  Ruth 
Gloyd  12,  N.  Y. ;  Ann  Tierney  9,  N  Y  • 
Judith  Dayser  13,  Conn.;  Dian  Hazard  lo’ 
Mass.;  Sally  Gardner  10,  Maine;  Marlene 
Loucks  15,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Louise  Whiting,  Pa. 


It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  many  new  and 
interested  readers  and  contributors  “Our 
Page"  now  has.  Every  month  I  have  had 
many  fine  comments  even  from  those  who 
are  too  old  to  contribute  which  shows 
that  the  “Page”  is  attractive  to  both  old 
and  young.  Furthermore,  so  many  who  used 
to  read  it  before  the  war  haven’t  forgotten 
it  either.  This  should  make  us  all  happy. 

This  month,  as  you  see,  there  is  a  new 
column  “4-H  Forum.”  It  would  be  nice  to 
have  more  4-H’ers  write.  Work  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  things,  if  you  choose 
it  well.  Being  a  member  of  the  4-H  Club 
is  constructive  along  lines  you  may  want 
to  choose  for  your  life  work  later  on.  So 
won’t  you  let  us  all  hear  from  you.  How¬ 
ever,  you  don’t  have  to  belong  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  club  to  be  a  member  of  “Our  Page  ” 

Next  month  is  the  struggle  with  exam’s. 
You  will  wonder  if  you  had  the  right  answer 
but  still  you  are  sure  you  did.  Such  sus¬ 
pense  until  the  marks  are  posted — and  then 
you  wonder  why  you  worried  so!  After 
that,  it  is  time  to  settle  down  to  a  nice 
Summer  vacation  of  fishing  swimming,  boat¬ 
ing;  or  picking  berries,  cultivating  crops 
and  going  to  market  in  the  early  morning 
Isn’t  it  fun  to  go  to  a  big  public  market, 
and  watch  each  one  try  to  get  the  best 
price  for  his  produce?  The  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  like  jewels  on  display. 

Well,  boys  and  girls,  I’ll  be  waiting  to 
hear  from  you  next  month,  so  write  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1 
New  York,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Please  give  your  name,  address  and  age. 

E.  U. 
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Creep  Feeding  Beef  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  366) 
last  mixture  can  be  widened  to  con¬ 
sist  of  10  parts  shelled  corn  and  one 
part  oil  meal.  Cottonseed  meal  can 
also  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  meal  if  it  is  cheaper 
or  more  available,  but  if  cottonseed 
meal  is  used,  then  a  good  quality  legume 
hay  or  forage  should  be  allowed,  es¬ 
pecially  with  heifers  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  retain  or  sell  for  breeding 
animals,  because  of  a  possible  bad 
effect  on  their  eyes.''' 

Where  bull  calves  are  being  raised, 
cattlemen  prefer  not  to  get  them  too 
fat  as  youngsters,  but  instead  like  to 
grow  them  well  and  get  a  good  frame 
and  bone  development.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  feed  bull  calves  separately,  es¬ 
pecially  after  they  are  weaned,  and 
make  their  ration  chiefly  whole  oats 
and  wheat  bran.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  grows  as  hice  and  well  developed 
Hereford  bulls  as  anyone  I  know,  al¬ 
lows  all  his  calves  to  run  together  until 
weaning  time.  The  bull  calves  are  then 
put  on  a  grain  ration  consisting  of 
whole  oats  three  parts,  shelled  corn 
or  barley  one  part,  and  wheat  bran 
two  parts,  by  measure;  while  their 
roughage  is  best  quality  alfalfa  hay  in 
the  evening,  and  good  quality  timothy 
hay  in  the  morning. 

Farm  Trials 

In  a  report  rendered  by  Garlock  and 
Burch  at  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  comprehensive  and  practical 
returns  are  analyzed  concerning  the 
results  obtained  by  the  owners  of  12 
farms  who  cooperated  with  the  Station 
to  furnish  complete  operational  records 
of  their  beef  breeding  herds.  On  those 
farms  where  calves  were  fed  grain 
while  nursing,  they  were  worth  $55.35 
per  head,  when  weaned  at  from  eight 
to  10  months  of  age.  They  had  an 
average  selling  price  of.  $10  per 
hundred  pounds  live  weight.  With 
feed  priced  at  72  cents  per  bushel  for 
corn,  oil  meal  at  $60  per  ton,  and  hay 
at  $15  per  ton,  these  calves  consumed 
an  average  of  $11.46  worth  of  feed. 
However,  they  returned  $6.89  more  per 
head  than  similar  calves  that  received 
no  grain  prior  to  weaning. 

Another  methpd  or  modification  of 
those  discussed  is  to  separate  the  calves 
from  their  dams  and  allow  them  to 
nurse  two  or  three  times  a  day  with 
free  access  to  grain  the  same  as  creep 
feeding.  The  last  time  I  was  at  Andelot 
Stock  Farms  in  Kent  County,  Maryland, 
Alan  McGregor  was  using  this  plan 
with  about  the  nicest  bunch  of  Angus 
calves  I  have  ever  seen.  They  were 
really  smooth,  and  Alan  said  he  liked 
this  method  because  the  calves  could 
be  kept  in  a  darkened,  cool  place,  flies 
bothered  them  less,  they  ate  more, 
were  more  quiet,  and  consequently 
made  larger  and  more  economical  gains. 
After  they  had  become  accustomed  to 
being  separated,  both  the  cows  and 
their  calves  seemed  to  like  it  better, 
and  the  extra  gains  more  than  paid 
for  the  overhead  and  trouble  of  getting 
them  together  at  regular  nursing 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Sunday  afternoon  is  sometimes  a 
little  dull  on  the  farm  but  it  is  worse 
in  town.  It  is  a  fine  time  to  take  a 
slow  walk  around  the  farm.  Across  the 
old  meadow  there  can  be  found  dainty 
tracks  which  tell  a  story  of  field  mice 
out  to  dine  on  weed  seeds.  The  tracks 
begin  and  end  nowhere,  for  the  mice 
come  out  of  shallow  runways  under 
the  grass  and  dive  when  a  shadow 
may  mean  an  owl.  Whenever  rabbits 
are  scarce  or  the  cold  is  too  severe  up 
North,  the  huge  horned  owls  come 
South.  A  neighbor  shot  one  not  long 
ago.  They  are  white  and  so  strong 
they  can  carry  away  a  full  grown  hen. 
Over  at  the  side  is  a  clump  of  brush 
where  tracks  tell  the  story  of  a  rabbit 
frolic.  Rabbits  meet  and  have  a  great 
time  with  most  of  them  sitting  in  a 
circle,  while  the  big  males  stage  boxing 
and  jumping  matches,  and  suddenly  all 
the  rabbits  may  dash  around  the  circle 
in  a  free-for-all  race,  but  this  too  ends 
suddenly  if  an  owl  appears. 

Down  in  the  ravine  the  creek  swings 
over  against  the  south  bank  to  make 
a  shallow  pool  where  the  wprm  sun 
keeps  it  from  freezing.  There  are  tracks 
which  look  as  though  made  by  baby 
hands  but  were  made  by  a  coon  look¬ 
ing  for  frogs.  It  must  have  found  one 
in  the  mud  for  here  is  where  it  stood 
while  washing  the  frog;  a  coon  always 
washes  its  food  before  eating.  The  leaf 
covered  bank  looks  brown  and  dead, 
but  I  know  my  old  friend  Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit  is  sleeping  there  until  time  to 
get  up  and  again  preach  its  immortal 
sermon  of  hope.  Rabbits  and  chip¬ 
munks  love  stone  piles  and  their  tracks 
tell  whether  they  are  at  home,  but 
beware  of  wrong  reading.  A  rabbit 
makes  its  front  tracks  with  its  hind 
feet  so  when  it  looks  as  though  he 
was  coming,  he  was  actually  going. 

Maybe  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  rocky  hill  on  your  farm.  If  so, 
you  are  almost  sure  to  find  a  steep 
narrow  gorge  where  the  water  has 
washed  away  the  soil.  We  call  such 
places  rain  chutes  here  in  the  West. 
Scramble  over  the  rocks  as  you  walk 
up  that  gorge  and  you  will  find  places 
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intervals.  However,  this  system  might 
not  be  desirable  on  a  farm  where  the 
attainment  of  early  top  breeding  and 
fleshing  form  was  not  especially  needed. 

Feeding  Baby  Beeves 

In  order  to  fatten  beef  cattle  profit¬ 
ably,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  usual  thing, 
to  use  home  grown  grain  and  roughage. 
The  feeding  of  small  amounts  of  some 
high  protein  concentrate  feed,  such  as 
the  oil  meals,  is  beneficial  and  profit¬ 
able,  and  these  need  to  be  purchased, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  ration  should 
come  right  off  the  home  place.  In  this 
way  these  feeds  can  be  charged  against 
the  cattle  at  their  top  market  price, 
and  thus  be  sold  on  the  hoof  with  no 
additional  marketing  expense.  If  the 
feeding  operation  just  breaks  even,  on 
such  a  basis  of  calculation,  it  has  still 
provided  a  ready  and  profitable  market 
for  the  farm  crops. 

In  the  Northeast  most  farms  produce 
good  crops  of  hay  and  silage,  but  they 
do  not  raise  en.ough  corn  or  barley  to 
fatten  cattle.  On  such  farms  the  beef 
steers  should  be  sold  as  feeders  either 
as  calves  or  else  wintered  on  hay  and 
silage  with  a  little  oil  meal,  and  then 
sold  in  the  Spring;  or  they  can  be 
pastured  and  sold  the  following  Fall. 
Another  plan  that  several  farmers  are 
finding  profitable,  where  home  grown 
grain  is  limited,  is  to  carry  the  calves 
through  their  first  Winter,  following 
weaning  without  having  been  creep 
fed,  on  plenty  of  good  hay  and  silage, 
plus  about  two  to  five  pounds  of  grain 
per  head  daily.  Good  doing,  blocky 
beef  calves  will,  under  such  a  feeding 
program,  make  average  daily  gains  per 
head  of  1.5  pounds  or  even  more,  but 
these  gains  will  be  in  growth  rather 
than  fat.  They  can  then  be  fattened 
on  pasture  if  desired. 

Another  possible  program  is  to  finish 
the  steers  off  as  so-called  baby  beeves. 
This  would  be  indicated  when  there 
was  either  enough  home  grown  or  low 
cost  grain  available  to  do  the  job 
properly.  If  they  have  been  creep  fed 
in  this  case,  so  much  the  better,  but 
to  fatten  them  will  necessitate  the 
additional  use  of  all  the  grain  they 
will  eat  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
180  days  in  order  to  put  them  in  a 
top  grading  slaughter  condition.  They 
should  be  finished  to  market  weight 
and  condition  without  putting  them  on 
pasture  the  next  Spring,  because  turn¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  heavy  feeding  cattle 
on  early  Spring  pasture  would  cause 
them  to  scour,  thus  throwing  them  off 
feed,  with  a  resultant  loss  in  weight  and 
condition.  To  finish  fattening  good 
beef  calves  after  weaning  from  a 
weight  of  500  pounds  to  a  finished 
weight  of  about  1,000  pounds,  will  re¬ 
quire  the  feeding  of  approximately 
2,400  pounds  of  grain  and  1,000  pounds 
of  hay. 

Good  cattle  that  are  blocky,  broad 
and  deep  respond  well  to  suitable  feed 
and  reasonable  care,  while  poorly 
bred  cattle  that  are  not  of  the  right 
conformation  will  eat  their  heads  off 
and  still  be  only  poor  quality,  long 
legged  animals  fit  for  nothing  but  the 
cheaper  grades  of  meat. 


of  fascinating  loveliness.  Here  is  a  little 
pool  of  clear  water  and  just  above  it 
a  tiny  trickle  makes  a  musical  water¬ 
fall.  That  is  something  that  will  linger 
long  in  your  memory.  Here  where  a 
little  soil  has  lodged  in  a  crevice,  fern 
leaves  droop  over  the  rocks  green  and 
beautiful  despite  the  cold  Winter.  Just 
a  short  distance  away,  the  busy  world 
is  roaring  and  rushing  as  if  the  devil 
were  after  it,  which  indeed  he  is.  There 
is  strife  and  controversy,  greed  and 
selfishness,  hard-hearted  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  a  mad  scramble  for 
material  wealth  as  though  material 
wealth  were  really  worthwhile.  Here 
where  you  are,  are  peace  and  quiet, 
beauty  and  loveliness. 

The  other  day  the  Missus  had  to 
wash  part  of  Kansas  off  our  west 
windows.  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
rich  crumbly  soil  of  that  far  Western 
State  could  blow  this  far  East  but  it 
did,  and  with  it  came  a  diminishing 
hope  for  a  great  wheat  crop.  If  you 
study  history,  you  will  be  astonished 
at  the  amazing  fortitude  of  the  pion¬ 
eers.  They  actually  thrived  on  hard¬ 
ships  that  would  make  the  modern 
farmer  give  up  before  he  even  started. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  that  was 
because  they  ate  all  of  the  grain  in¬ 
stead  of  throwing  away  the  most  vital 
part.  Every  kernel  of  grain  is  capable 
of  reproducing  itself.  That  kernel  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vital  spark  of  life  which  we 
call  the  germ,  some  stored  food  on 
which  the  young  plant  lives  before  it 
can  send  out  roots  and  a  hard  outer 
covering.  For  a  long  time  our  modern 
millers  have  discarded  much  of  the 
valuable  and  most  nutritious  part  of 
the  wheat  berry.  Thus  we  have  been 
living  on  soft  white  bread  which  is 
almost  entirely  starch.  Our  bodies  turn 
the  starch  into  sugar  and  the  sugar 
into  fat,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
starchy  food  to  build  brawn,  bone,,  and 
muscle.  Your  grandfather  and  his 
neighbor  took  axes  and  a  cross-cut  saw 
on  a  Winter  day  and  cut  five  to  10 
cords  of  wood.  Your  son  or  grandson 
cannot  walk  20  rods  away  from  home 
without  getting  out  the  car.  When  I 
taught  my  first  school,  I  walked  33 
mile§  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  the 
county  seat  to  get  my  pay. 

Berrien  County,  Michigan  L.  B.  Reber 


Even  Aqainst 


That  may  seem  to  be  a  little  bit 
unusual  but  the  Surge  is  an 
unusual  Fencer.  We  think  we 
make  a  mighty  good  Fencer 
and  a  lot  of  satisfied  users  tell 
us  that  our  high  opinion  of  this 
product  is  not  an  exaggeration. 

If  you  are  now  using  electric 
fence  or  if  you  think  you  might 
use  it  some  day  it  is  well  worth 
one  penny  and  one  minute  to 
send  a  post  card  for  the  full 
story  of  the  Surge  Fencer  and 
the  Surge  Fencer  Post  that  is 
given  a  hot  bath  of  pentachlor- 
phenol.  Just  stick  the  coupon 
below  to  a  post  card  and  mail  it. 


Surge 


CTR 


THAT'S 
RIGHT. .  . . 
if  lightning 
wrecks  your 
Surge  Model  AC 
Fencer  before 
you  have  used 
it  a  year  we 
will  replace  it 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.Y. 


Dept.  9075  r«oD[L 

842  West  Belden  Avenue  I  A.C. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

842  W est, Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  9075. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  facts  about  the 
Surge  Fencer  and  Fencer  Post. 

Nam  e _ I . . .  . . 


R.  F.  D.  or  St.  No. 


City _ 


-State- 


BUILDINGS  _ 

15%  COOLER Jfig 

IN  SUMMER^ 
with 
PABCO 

ALUMI-  SHIELD 

Aluminum  -  Asbestos  -  Asphalt 

COATING 


BRUSHES  RIGHT  ON!  Ideal  pro¬ 
tection  for  old  asphalt  roofs,  galvanized 
iron,  composition  shingles,  brick,  stucco, 
concrete  surfaces!  In  summer,  it  cools 
interiors  as  much  as  15% !  Inwinter.it 
resists  rain,  wind,  snow! 


STOPS  ROOF  LEAKS  IN  RAIN! 

PABCO  WET  PATCH  enables  you  to 
fix  leaks  while  you  can  find  them !  Sticks 
fast  to  wet  surfaces  .  .  .  makes  a  water¬ 
tight  seal. 

Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardivare, 
feed  and  grain,  department  stores. 


Guaranteed  by  World’s  Oldest  Makers 
of  Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  16 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


1 — 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1946  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are  * 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you  * 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla, 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una - 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new — not  shop  worn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with 
bit  and  reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.Y. 
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SIMPLE 
PULSATOR 
l  No  springs, 
tripsorgas- 
kets.  Only 
two  moving 
parts.  Made 
of  brass  and  bronze. 


ROTO-MATIC 

PUMP 

Trouble- 
free,  oil- 
seal  con¬ 
struction. 


pAtl 


clean 

ings 


SANITARY 
CLAW 
Perfectly 
balanced, 
easy  to 
All  open- 
in  straight 


“see -thru”  line. 


TAPERED 
INFLATIONS 
Will  not 
creep, 
crawl  or 
fall  off. 


RITE- WAY  is  first  again!  .  .  .  First  to 
give  you  the  newest  miracle  of  science 
— a  milk  tube  you  can  see  through.  Just  a 
glance  saves  a  dozen  steps,  helps  you  milk 
more  cows  in  less  time,  with  less  effort. 
What’s  more,  the  new  transparent  tube 
helps  lower  the  milk  count . .  .  It’s  smooth 
as  glass,  inside  and  out  .  .  .  easy  to  clean. 

Rite-Way  has  pioneered  many  revolu¬ 
tionary  improvements  to  give  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  more  milker  i or  less  money .  That’s 
why  more  than  100,000  dairy  farmers  use 
the  Rite-Way  milking  method. 

See  your  Rite-Way  dealer.  Write  for 
free  book  on  Rite- Way  Fast  Milking. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  BELMONT  AVE.  Dept.  R  CHICAGO  13,  ILL. 

Branches:  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Coast  Distributor: 

Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
In  Canada  — 

Massey-Harris  Company  Ltd. 

(  Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  Rite- 
«  Way  Cream  Separator  and  the  new  J 
I  Rite-Way  Electric  Water  Heater. 


r.l 


j— GOOD  SILAGE— I 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogerm  to  treat  100  tons  for  $12.75. 
Supply  YOUK  silage  with  a  live,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SILOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


SWOLLEN  UDDERS 

-  LUMPY,  SORE,  INJURED  UDDERS  — 
HEALED  BETWEEN  MILKINGS! 


The  amazing  PROOF  of  it  is  right 
here  in  our  files — hundreds  of  un¬ 
solicited  letters  from  leading  dairy¬ 
men  endorsing  SECURITY  SPECIAL 
UDDER  OINTMENT,  an  enormously 
effective,  proven  remedy  for  a  con¬ 
dition  in  the  herd  which  may  be 
affecting  your  cows  RIGHT  NOW! 

For  instance,  J.  Drechsel,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J.  dairyman  writes  us:  “The 
other  day  right  side  of  a  cow’s  udder 
was  swollen  badly.  I  treated  the 
udder  at  9:00  A.M.  By  milking  time 
at  5:00  P.M.  the  swelling  was  posi¬ 
tively  gone.  I  am  not  one  to  praise 
everything,  but  your  Security  Udder 
Ointment  is  so  much  different  it’s 
worth  talking  about.” 

Here’s  What  to  Do 

At  first  sign  of  swollen,  chapped, 
or  caked  udders  and  teats,  apply  SE¬ 
CURITY  SPECIAL  UDDER  OINT¬ 
MENT  —  a  softening,  penetrating, 
antiseptic  healing  ointment  which 
acts  lightning  fast — relieves  pain  al¬ 
most  at  once  so  that  nervous  cows 
do  not  “hold  up”  milk  flow.  Spreads 
evenly  and  is  so  heavy  will  not 
rub  off  readily.  Especially  effective 
at  calving  time.  Leo  Hurt,  of  Selling, 
Okla.  says:  “Used  it  on  two  cows 
that  would  have  lost  one  -  or  two- 
quarters  of  their  udders.  Our 
veterinarian  wants  you  to  send 
him  a  5-lb.  can.” 

Order  Your  Supply  of  Security 
Udder  Ointment  Today 

Leading  dairymen  everywhere 


depend  on  SECURITY  SPECIAL 
UDDER  OINTMENT  to  check 
swollen  udders  and  prevent  a  con¬ 
dition  which  actually  invites  the 
deadly  mastitis  germ  into  the  udder 
cells  of  your  cows.  Starline  Dairy, 
Owensville,  Mo.  says:  “Best  medi¬ 
cine  I  ever  used  for  a  swollen  udder 
— one  application  cured  it  com¬ 
pletely.”  Select  amount  depending 
on  size  of  herd  and  send  for  your 
supply  of  this  highly-potent  healing 
ointment  TODAY!  If  it  is  not  better 
than  anything  you  have  ever  used 
before,  send  unused  portion  back 
at  our  expense  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded  instantly.  Don’t  wait — 
mail  your  order  NOW! 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Dept.  5-R, 
144  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  1,  New  York 


Security  Remedies  Co.,  Dept.  5-R 
144  W.  27th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  SECURITY  SPECIAL  UDDER 
OINTMENT  as  checked  below: 

- 1-lb,  jars  at  $2.50  each 

- 5-lb.  dairy  size  cans  at  $7.50 

each  (save  $5.00) 

- 25-lb.  jumbo  pails  at  $32.50  each 

(save  $30.00) 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  coupon: 

□  Money  Order  □  Check  Dcs^ 

NAME . 


Address . 

City . State 

Your  Dealer’s 

Name  and  Address . 


Dairy  Calf  Management 

If  the  barn  or  shed  in  which  a  calf 
is  born  and  kept,  is  dry  and  free  from 
drafts,  that  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  concerning  its  care.  However, 
no  matter  how  carefully  constructed  or 
expensive  the  barn  may  be,  a  newborn 
calf  is  almost  sure  to  become  sickly, 
and  will  probably  die,  if  it  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  the  colostrum,  or  first  drawn 
milk,  from  its  dam  for  24  to  48  hours. 
While  this  milk  is  high  in  superior 
quality  proteins,  and  also  has  a  laxative 
influence  on  the  bowels,  its  most  im¬ 
portant  function  is  to  provide  tempo¬ 
rary  immunizing  substances,  which  are 
supplied  by  the  mother. 

After  the  third  or  fourth  day  it  is 
advisable  to  pail  feed  the  calf  on  whole 
milk,  starting  with  about  three  quarts 
or  somewhat  less,  which  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  or  four  feedings.  It 
should  always  be  fed  at  a  temperature 
of  between  90  and  100  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  from  a  clean  nipple-pail,  fastened 
securely  at  about  udder  height.  This 
permits  a  natural  drinking  position, 
and  will  help  to  prevent  scours.  A  good 


This  sturdy,  healthy  calf  is  the  result 
of  good  breeding,  proper  care  and 
feeding.  Lyle  E.  Jacobson  of  Parish, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  has  appro¬ 
priately  named  his  grade  Guernsey  bull 
calf  “No.  7.”  The  marking  on  its  face 
is  exceptionally  distinct. 

rule  to  follow  is  to  allow  calves  up  to, 
but  no  more  than,  one  pound  of  milk 
for  each  10  pounds  of  body  weight  per 
day.  By  using  a  good  grade  of  com¬ 
mercial  calf  starter  and  gradually  add¬ 
ing  calf  meal  or  pellets,  with  perhaps 
some  skimmilk  and  changing  to  grow¬ 
ing  ration  and  best  quality  mixed  hay 
as  the  calf  becomes  older,  it  can  be 
gradually  weaned  from  using  whole 
milk  by  the  time  it  is  10  weeks  old  or 
around  that  age,  or  considerably 
younger  if  skimmilk  is  substituted.  If 
nurse  cows  are  used,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  healthy  and  have 
good  sound  udders. 

The  internal  administration  of 
sulfaguanidine  is  proving  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  treatment  yet  dis¬ 
covered  for  preventing  and  curing 
various  kinds  of  intestinal  infections, 
especially  the  dreaded  calf  killer  known 
as  white  scours.  Directions  for  the  use 
of  this  drug,  as  given  on  the  container, 
should  be  carefully  followed;  and  it  is 
best  to  have  it  administered  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  veterinarian. 


New  York  Hereford  Sale 

The  sixth  annual  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Association  Show  and 
Sale  was  held  April  15  in  the  livestock 
pavilion  at  Ithaca.  The  event  was  well 
attended  and  bidding  was  spirited  for 
the  four  bulls  and  39  females  offered. 
The  average  was  $412,  compared  to 
$375  last  year. 

The  grand  champion  bull  of  the  show 
was  AF  Seth  Domino  10th,  consigned 
by  Anchorage  Farms,  South  Cobleskill, 
which  was  bought  by  A.  M.  Dow, 
Ossipee,  N.  H.,  for  $1,000.  Reserve 
champion  bull  was  HHF  Beau  Royal 
2nd,  consigned  by  Holcomb  Hereford 
Farms,  Holcomb;  bought  by  M.  E. 
Ellwell,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County. 
Anchorage  Farms  also  consigned  the 
grand  champion  female,  AF  Kay 
Domino  Seth  11th,  bought  by  John  E. 
Redman,  owner  of  Holcomb  Hereford 
Farms  for  $800.  The  reserve  champion 
female,  CU  Domino  Tone  6th,  con¬ 
signed  by  Cornell  University,  was 
bought  by  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mrs.  Helen  Wright,  Stafford, 
Conn.,  was  the  largest  purchaser  with 
top  bids  on  seven  females. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  6-7  —  Jersey  Dispersal  Sale, 
(complete)  Hamilton  Farm,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 

May  8  —  Chester  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Sale,  Avondale,  Penna. 

May  9  —  National  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

May  13  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Orson  Smith  Farm,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

May  13  —  Convention  Guernsey  Sale, 
Topsfield,  Mass. 

May  15  —  Twin  Elms  Farm  Jersey 
Sale,  Abington,  Mass. 

May  15  —  New  Jersey  Annual  Hol¬ 
stein  Consignment  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  16  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Fairlawn  Farms,  Adelphia,  N.  J. 

May  17 — Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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TREAT 

MASTITIS 


ORDER  NOW 


Complete  Kit  $7,6° 


waroI 
vcrn*iKARy  • 


■’S)***  MIHM. 


W  _  —  "on 


Easy  to  use 
Treats  several  Cowt 
Restores  milk  flow 
Saves  money 

Don’t  let  mastitis  (garget)  run  wild  in  your 
herd  to  rob  you  of  milk  profits!  Treat  cows 
promptly  by  injecting  Ward’s  Sulphol  (won¬ 
der-working  sulfanilimide  in  mineral  oil)  into 
infected  quarters.  Quick  .  .  .  simple  .  .  .  and 
effective.  Ward’s  complete  kit  contains  two 
bottles  (500  c.c.)  of  Sulphol,  one  steel  veteri¬ 
nary  syringe,  one  rustless  steel  teat  tube  and 
one  needle.  Prompt  treatment  is  most  effective! 
Have  this  kit  on  hand  for  treatment  the  in¬ 
stant  mastitis  strikes!  Just  one  cow  back  in 
production  pays  for  whole  kit  many  times 
over.  Send  your  order  today! 

Refills  of  Sulphol  .  .  .  regular  size  bottlo 
$2.00 — Two  for  $3.50.  Order  from  this  ad. 


WARD’S  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Box  528 H  ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA 

I  am  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $7.50 
for  which  send  me  Ward’s  Complete  Mastitis 
Control  Kit  described  above. 


Name. 


Rural  Route. . . 

Post  Office . 

My  dealer’s  name  is 


Mu 


An  eveready  abundant 
supply  of  running  wa¬ 
ter  means  better  living, 
less  work,  increased 
farm  production  and 
added  fire  protection  to 
the  country  home  and 
buildings. 


SHALLOW 

WELL 


Compact  and 
efficient,  Mc¬ 
Donald  Pumps 
offer  dependa¬ 
ble.  long  serv- 
-Lce-free  per¬ 
formance.  90-years  of  Improvement  and 
research  are  your  assurance  of  McDonald 
owner  satisfaction.  Big  bearings  .  .  .  dur¬ 
able  materials  .  .  .  simple  construction. 
All  spell  economy  and  long  life.  Write  for 
name  of  nearest  McDonald  Dealer. 


A.  Y.  MCDONALD  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dubuque,  Iowa 


FOR  l  ta. . 
GUN 


II  Ihol  omei- 
(nj  intid  fcillar 

now  available  In  o  *\  j.g 

gun.  No  liquid  to  mi*  — on 
loct  powder  ready  to*  imtowt  Vto  .  . 
contain*  10%  O.O.  T.  Kill*  cattlo  l»co,  pool 
try  l>C««  flies,  •  oocho*.  hod  bug*,  on!*,  motqui- 
fOo»,  *il*or  fiih,  ond  athor  pod*,  lust  dull  on 
infoiiod  Qteos.  ftyovr  dealer  cannot  twpply  you. 
•ond  oao  dollar  for  Id  o*  powder  gun  port  paid. 
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Maintaining  Egg  Quality 


„„„„ » «. 

oeNi*Ai  **'“•*„ 

lARRO  RtStA«CH  fARM 


IN  THIS  VALUABLE 


Feed  is  scarce.  The  need  for  conserving  it  is 
more  urgent  even  than  it  was  during  the 
war  period.  Making  feeds  go  farther  is  there¬ 
fore  the  serious  concern  of  every  feeder,  every 
dealer  and  every  member  of  the  industry. 

It  has  always  been  the  Larro  policy  to 
encourage  efficiency  in  the  handling  of  feeds. 
Nutritional  experts  at  Larro  Research  Farm 
have  worked  throughout  the  years  to  devise 
.programs  that  help  feeders  use  feeds  to  better 
advantage. 

In  line  with  this  long  established  policy. 
General  Mills  offers  you  a  practical,  helpful 
booklet  filled  with  proved,  feed  saving  ideas 
that  are  working  today  on  farms  all  over 
America  as  steps  in  efficient  animal  and 
poultry  management. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  every  feeder 
can  do  to  save  feed: 

•  FIRST:  Cull  your  flocks  and  herds  im¬ 
mediately. 

•  SECOND:  Handle  and  store  feed  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  torn  sacks  and  spoilage. 

•  THIRD:  Watch  poultry  hoppers.  Don'tftll 
too  full.  Prevent  soiling  and  blowage. 

•  FOURTH:  Dairymen  should  feed  each 
cow  according  to  production  .  .  .  and 
make  full  and  proper  use  of  roughage. 

•  FIFTH:  See  that  smaller  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  have  a  fair  chance  at  hoppers 
and  feed  troughs. 

•  SIXTH:  Feed  according  to  directions. 


FARM  TELLS  HOW 


me  BOOKLET 


Most  eggs  are  being  produced  as  a 
side  line  in  connection  with  general 
farming,  or  as  an  incidental  product  on 
stock  or  grain  farms.  While  the  sur¬ 
plus  from  each  of  these  farms  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  collectively  it  runs  up  well 
into  the  millions  of  dozens  yearly.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  varying  conditions  in 
which  these  eggs  are  produced,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  marketed  anc 
consumed  daily  in  great  quantity,  the 
problem  of  maintaining  egg  quality, 
especially  during  hot  weather,  in  a! 
such  surplus  eggs  becomes  one  of  no 
little  concern  to  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike. 

The  greater  part  of  this  supply  of 
surplus  eggs  from  farms  comes  from 
those  States  forming  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  country,  with  Iowa  anc . 
Missouri  at  the  West  and  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  at  the 
South.  There  are  many  large  centers 
of  urban  population  in  and  near  this 
district,  hence  much  of  this  supply  is 
marketed  as  fresh  eggs.  Eggs  are  a 
delicate,  fragile  food  product,  being 
more  or  less  perishable,  and  quite 
susceptible  to  rapid  deterioration  when 
handled  improperly.  They  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  good  quality  when  first  laid, 
if  the  laying  fowls  were  in  good  health 
and  had  been  given  the  proper  feed  and 
,  care.  But  once  the  interior  quality  is 
impaired,  no  treatment  or  method  of 
handling  will  restore  it.  So  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  care  for  eggs, 
from  the  time  they  are  laid  until  they 
are  marketed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  their  quality  and  freshness. 

Since  interior  egg  quality  cannot  be 
improved  after  the  egg  has  been  laid, 
it  behooves  the  egg  producer  to  select 
laying  stock  and  manage  it  with  the 
idea  uppermost  of  producing  high 
quality  eggs.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
layers  of  the  standard  breeds  if  proper¬ 
ly  fed  and  cared  for  will  usually  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  of  good  quality.  More  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  feed  and  care  than 
upon  the  breed.  In  hot  weather,  the 
comfort  of  the  layers  and  a  constant 
supply  of  pure,  cool  drinking  water 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Over¬ 
heated  birds  usually  will  not  eat  feed 
sufficient  to  produce  top  quality  eggs; 
and  since  an  egg  is  nearly  66  per  cent 
water,  any  lack  of  this  element  will 
be  apparent  in  the  lowered  quality. 

Most  persons  want  to  wash  dirty 
eggs.  This  should  never  be  done,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  the  eggs  are  to  be  used 
immediately,  as  washing  reduces  their 
keeping  quality  and  results,  quickly  in 
loss  of  flavor.  If  clean  nests  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  sufficient  number,  and  the 
fowls  are  kept  off  muddy  yards  and 
dirty  dropping  boards,  there  will  be 
but  few  dirty  eggs.  These  may  be 
cleaned  by  rubbing  them  lightly  with 
a  soft,  dry  cloth,  or  steel  wool.  Heat 
and  dampness  are  the  two  arch 
enemies  of  interior  egg  quality.  Hence, 
to  keep  eggs  in  the  best  of  condition  in 
hot  weather,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  clean,  dry  nests,  to  gather  the 
eggs  at  least  twice  during  the  day,  and 
to  store  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  there  is  some  circulation  of  air. 
An  airy  basement  beneath  the  farm 
home  makes  a  good  storage  room  if 
it  is  reasonably  dry. 

Interior  egg  quality  is  often  kept  low 
in  hot  weather  on  many  farms  because 
of  the  irregularity  of  gathering  eggs. 
Instead  of  having  a  certain  time  each 
day  for  doing  this  task,  many  gather 
the  eggs  whenever  they  can  spare  a 
few  minutes  from  other  work,  no 
matter  at  what  time  of  day  these 
periods  come.  Such  practice  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  egg  quality,  and  is  not 
recommended.  Regularity  in  gather¬ 
ing  eggs  is  important  at  any  season, 
but  at  no  time  is  it  so  obligatory  as 
during  the  late  Spring  and  Summer, 
when  eggs  are  often  subjected  to  ex¬ 
cessive  heat.  Eggs  should  be  handled 
as  little  as  possible.  They  have  a  waxy 
coating  covering  the  shell,  which  pro¬ 
tects  them  and  prevents  rapid  moisture 
evaporation.  Excessive  handling  re¬ 
moves  this  coating,  which  causes  the 
eggs  to  go  stale  very  quickly.  This  is 
one  reason  why  washing  eggs  is  so 
injurious  to  them.  The  washing  re¬ 
moves  this  protective  waxy  coating, 
and  later  exposes  the  egg  contents  to 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  air. 
Infertile  eggs  are  usually  of  best 
quality  and  deteriorate  less  rapidly 
than  do  fertile  eggs,  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  living  germ  cell  in  the 
latter.  It  is  for  this  reason  more  than 
any  other  that  males  should  always 
be  removed  from  the  laying  flock  be¬ 
fore  the  approach  of  hot  weather.  A 
fertile  egg  will  start  to  incubate  at 
about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit;  so  it  is 
well  to  keep  broody  hens  off  nests  that 
contain  fresh  eggs.  When  incubation 
starts,  then  egg  quality  is  rapidly  lost, 
which  soon  results  in  an  egg  being 
unfit  for  human  food. 

In  storing  eggs,  see  that  the  room 
in  which  they  are  placed  is  free  from 
odors.  Eggs  readily  absorb  strong 
odors,  particularly  if  there  is  a  little 
dampness  present.  Also  see  that  the 
temperature  of  the  'storage  rccm  is 
properly  kept;  55  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  ideal.  In  addition,  have  some  little 
circulation  of  air,  if  possible.  It  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  an  egg  is 
never  better  than  at  the  time  it  is  laid,  ■ 
but  that  its  original  quality  may  be 
maintained  for  a  long  time  if  it  is 
property  handled  and  stored.  w.  s.  c. 


LARRO  RESEARCH 


AH  of  these  and  many  more  suggestions  are 
offered  in  the  free  Larro  booklet:  ‘'Making 
Feed  Go  Farther.” 

Larro  Research  Farm  also  has  much  valuable 
information,  free  to  any  feeder,  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry . . .  turkeys  . . .  dairy  cows 
.  .  .  hogs  .  .  .  rabbits  or  other  livestock.  Full 
information  will  be  sent  on  request.  Ask  any 
Larro  dealer— or  write  our  nearest  office. 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 


Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2) — SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)-CHICAGO  (4) 
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ICKWICK 

ULTRY  PICKERS 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Picking  Poultry 

with  the 

New  Improved 
PICKWICK 
Models 

READY  FOR 
DELIVERY 

MODEL  ••D” 

The  new  Pickwicks  are  in  production  and  shipments 
are  being  made  daily.  New  design!  Strong  con¬ 
struction!  Exclusive  features  assure  Quicker,  safer, 
more  profitable  poultry  picking.  Quality  and 
efficiency  are  responsible  for  Pickwick's  un¬ 
challenged  leadership.  You  want  the  best  when 
you  buy  a  poultry  picker.  You  get  the  best  when 
you  buy  a  Pickwick!  Whether  you  are  a  small, 
medium,  or  large  processor  there  is  a  Pickwick 
Model  to  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  for  free  literature  describing  the  entire 
Pickwick  line  of  poultry  pickers. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  St.  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  "How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  teste  for,. year*  have  proven 
Cedarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  Brora.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  ©£ga 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen.  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


lEnglishType  Leghorns 

*  Mated  with  Males  from 

. . .  .!■  R  O.P.  Hens.  Breeders 

‘855r:rs5^‘w««'|  Bloodtested.  Pullets 
guar.  95%.  Catalog  of 
Farm  &  StOc^REHPost-  100  lOO  W® 

PAld'MA^DU?LEGHOgRNS.  $jfc00  $20.00  $2.00 

$  as  >|g 

Barred  Rocks .  I2:°°.,.  p, 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  5,  McAlistemlB^JB-, 


brookside 

- —  I.  F.  fiHORNS 

BjjOOKggg  K”  V',r> 

'StjBttm  the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  APso  New  Hamp shires# 
Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Bock  Cross  Bay  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  «  wi 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRf  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

‘‘The  breed  with  the  Atomic 
laying  power”  of  large  white 
c  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed  of  Poultry.  As  Hatch¬ 
ed  or  Sexed.  Catalog  FREE. 

.wain lm.  Write— 

Shrawdery^A-PCona  Farm,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Eliminate  Brooding  Hazards! 

2JSAX2.  TSSU’SS  “  rr-2 

old.  $33.90  per  1 00.  , . 

Van  Bree  Hatchery,  Box  R-9,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

Rumor  —  Government  may  stop  hatchings  June  1st, 
nnw  is  vour  last  chance  for  May  and  June  chicks. 
Hanson  Ghostley  and  Kauder  breeding.  Reserve  your 
order  for  Started  Pullets.  4  wks.  to  ready  to  lay. 
Postcard  Brings  36  Page  Catalog. 

lemmen  leghorn  farm 

BOX  II04-H _ • _ HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 

Bie  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Heavy6  producers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Non-Sexed  $10 
&  I 7l  per  100;  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  I Cockerels 

*?: .srs  yes  vs- 

ft.  »H.lLEN.ERaE.’»  rOUj-TRY^ABM^ 

—HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS^— 

Great  Payers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

ANCONA  CHICKS.  Hardiest  White  Egg  Record 

layers,  1st  Winners  at  Boston,  Pullorum  Tested. 

WAN  ETA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  I,  Dundee,  N.  Y, 

(i,  ,  i  n  it  a.  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 

Started  Pullets  4-6  weeks  old  35050c.  puiiorum 

controlled.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyr.a,  Ohio 


PREVENT. . . 
COCCIDIOSIS 
LOSSES 


With 

Dr.  Salsbury's 

REN-0-SAL 

Easy  to  Use 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 

Now  you  can  prevent  the  spread  of  dreaded 
cecal  ( bloody ~)  coccidiosis  in  chickens 
with  Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal,  a  new  kind 
of  drinking  water  medicine.  Reduced  losses 
in  thousands  of  flocks  last  year. 

At  the  first  signs  of  cecal  coccidiosis,  give  your 
flock  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  package.  Convenient,  easy  to  use. 
Safe  in  any  waterer— even  metal.  Economical. 
Don't  risk  losses.  It’s  so  easy  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cecal  ( bloody )  coccidiosis  in  chickens 
with  Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal.  Tonic  benefits 
also  promote  faster  growth,  quicker  maturity , 
earlier  egg  production.  Ask  for  genuine  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal,  in  economy  sige  package , 
at  hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores,  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 

• 

Double  -Purpote 

•  •  DRINKING  WATER*  •• 

MEDICINE 

(1)  Stimulates  GROWTH 

(2)  Prevents 

CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


LEMENTS  FARMS 

.UirirC  "Tfkunt'B'ted  Ur  „ 

I  n  I V IV9  Scared  die  QaU  , 


FOR 
YOUR 
DENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat.' 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 
35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Eeny,  Meeny,  Miny,  Moe? 
i  No  guessing  with  Mapes  Healthy 
,  Chicks  because  there  are  over  22 
years’  experience  in  developing 
Mapes  breeding  stock  for  profitable 
and  practical  production.  All  chicks 
are  from  B.O.P.  sired,  TJ.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Passed  breeders.  Your  choice 
of  New  Hamps,  Barred  Bocks, 
Leghorns,  Bock-Bed  and  Bed-Bock  Crosses. 

Order  Your  Chicks  Now—  Write 
1MAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Middletown  N.Y^ 


FARM!  CHICK/ffl 


All  Breeders  earefully  eulled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $18.00  $1.75 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e  A  Mat’s  15.00  25.00  3.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Anconas..  11.00  18.00  3.00 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Bocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampsh’s  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  13.00  18,00  10-00 

Spec.  Beds  &  B.  Bocks.  Grade  A,  15.00  25.00  15.00 

H.  Assorted,  when  available .  9.00  15.00  8.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  25th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty  nine  years  of  breeding  St  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FBEE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 
BIG  B.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 
Grade  AA  White  Leghoms.  .$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns....  9.00  18.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks .  12.00  STBAIGHT 

New  Hampshires .  13.00  BUN 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers..  9.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick — Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  COD.  BWD.  Tested  Stock  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns$l  1 .00  $20.00  $  2.00 
U.S. B.O.P. S’d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Bocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Box-Bed  Cross  &  B.  I.  Beds....  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Bed .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Cat.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  I  personally  do  all  Sexing. 

Lehman  Strawser's  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


From  Brooder  to  Range 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  done 
in  the  Spring  that  a  farmer  is  at  his 
wit’s  end,  to  know  what  to  do  first. 
Most  of  the  planting  is  due  at  this  time; 
fences  need  fixing,  and  on  a  poultry 
farm,  the  chicks  and  chickens  need 
perpetual  care,  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not.  Those  who  have  chickens  only, 
can  devote  their  entire  time  to  them, 
but  on  a  farm  such  as  mine,  crops  must 
be  grown,  because  to  waste  acreage  is 
uneconomical.  Except  at  harvest  time, 
this  is  my  busiest  period  of  the  season, 
but  somehow  in  some  way,  I  manage 
to  pull  through.  Some  of  the  things 
may  not  be  done  perfectly,  such  as 
the  fence  wires  tightened  by  crimping 
them  instead  of  laboriously  removing 
the  staples,  carrying  water  for  the 
chicks  until  such  time  when  the  piping 
can  be  connected,  and  making  fewer 
trips  to  the  laying  houses.  I  know  that 
I  should  do  better,  but  I  am  faced  by 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 

The  chicks  will  be  ready  for  the 
range  in  a  week,  I  hope.  I  play  safe 
by  giving  them  their  constitutional  the 
first  few  weeks  in  restricted  enclosures, 
which  I  call  sun  porches.  This  is  a  very 
good  practice  to  follow,  when  the 
operator  wishes  to  have  his  brooders 
as  near  to  his  base  of  operations  as 
possible.  Of  course,  the  chicks  should 
be  on  range  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  but  as  this  entails  a  much  greater 
amount  of  work,  I  do  the  next  best 
thing,  which  is  to  use  every  precaution 
against  disease  while  the  brooders  are 
near  the  house. 

Most  all  poultrymen  are  acquainted 
with  the  chick  sun  porch.  These  can 
be  made  by  the  operator,  as  their  con¬ 
struction  is  very  simple.  Mine  are 
four  feet  by  six,  with  wire  floors,  and 
they  are  attached  to  the  openings  in  the 
brooder  houses  by  several  hooks.  By 
using  this  method,  the  small  chicks  can 
enjoy  the  outdoors  without  the  danger 
of  picking  up  parasitic  eggs  which  in¬ 
fest  old  ground.  At  this  stage  of  their 
growth  from  four  to  six  weeks,  they 
can  be  fed  tender  clover  or  alfalfa 
clippings  from  new  uninfested  ground, 
but  not  those  which  are  clipped  near 
the  house  or  any  poultry  buildings. 
Most  starting  mashes  contain  at  least 
the  minimum  amount  of  alfalfa  meal 
necessary  to  their  health,  but  they  do 
relish  fresh  cuttings,  just  as  we  humans 
prefer  a  fresh  apple  to  one  of  the 
dried  kind. 

At  the  age  of  five  weeks,  very  little 
heat  is  required  by  the  fast  feathering 
chick.  Their  feathers  act  as  an  in¬ 
sulator  against  the  cold,  and  therefore 
the  brooder  temperature  can  be  low¬ 
ered  by  degrees,  until,  at  the  age  of 
six  to  eight  weeks,  if  the  weather  is 
mild,  it  can  be  done  away  with  al¬ 
together.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  leave 
the  brooder  stoves  in  the  houses  for  a 
week  or  two,  in  case  of  a  sudden  change 
in  the  weather. 

Putting  chicks  out  on  range  is  com¬ 
parable  to  letting  the  cows  out  on 
pasture.  The  chicks  do  need  constant 
care  although  such  small  details  as 
furnishing  grit  and  giving  them  hand 
cut  green  feed  can  be  eliminated.  In 
areas  where  the  ground  is  mostly  clay, 
grit  should  be  supplied  to  them,  but 
as  my  soil  is  mostly  gravel,  I  can  for¬ 
get  this  detail.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  sand  and  grit  a  few  hundred 
chicks  will  eat.  It  does  happen  some¬ 
times  that  a  person  will  forget  to 
supply  the  chicks  with  this  necessary 
item,  especially  if  chicks  have  not  been 
raised  before.  I  am  sure  that  part  of 
my,  success  with  chickens  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  supplied  with  plenty 
of  grit. 

The  chicks  should  be  induced  to 
roost  at  an  early  age.  I  like  the  hang¬ 
ing  type  the  best.  This  type  of  roost 
can  be  raised  or  lowered,  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  chicks.  These  roosts 
are  built  as  a  unit  and  hung  on  chains, 
which  are  anchored  above.  You  are 
less  likely  to  be  bothered  with  mites 
if  this  type  of  roost  is  used.  If  the 
roosts  are  anchored  on  the  side  walls, 
the  resting  places  must  be  inspected 
periodically  for  these  pests,  as  they  can 
do  a  lot  of  damage  to  the  tender  chicks. 
Either  common  kerosene  oil  or  carbo- 
lineum  daubed  liberally  over  any  in¬ 
fested  spot,  will  kill  it;  nicotine- 
sulphate,  a  commercial  product,  is  also 
good.  I  am  not  usually  bothered  much 
with  this  pest,  as  I  make  it  a  habit  to 
go  over  the  brooder  houses  every 
season  with  a  good  application  of  some 
of  these  materials.  There  are  other 
good  preparations  on  the  market,  which 
will  also  kill  mites,  such  as  the  new 
compounds  containing  DDT.  But  no 
matter  how  careful  the  operator  is  in 
his  precautions,  some  small  detail  may 
be  overlooked  which  may  lead  to 
trouble.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
go  over  the  roosts  very  carefully  when 
using  these  mite  killing  preparations. 

The  chicks  on  range  can  be  supplied 
with  water  in  many  different  ways. 
Some  poultrymen  use  barrels,  with  the 
flow  regulated  by  floats.  I  like  to  have 
several  small  fountains  near  each  coop. 
This  method  enables  more  chicks  to 
drink  at  one  time.  It  also  insures  a 
cool  supply  at  more  frequent  intervals. 
The  important  thing  is,  to  give  the 
growing  chick  plenty  of  clean  water. 
The  portable  types  should  be  moved 
frequently  to  dry  spots,  unless  the  base 
is  made  of  wire,  and  even  then  the 
surrounding  area  will  get  wet  in  time. 
On  range,  the  mash  hoppers  can  be  of 
different  types.  Steel  ones,  as  a  rule, 


ACT  AT  FIRST  SIGN  OF  BLOOD 
OR  RUFFLED  FEATHERS 

When  Bloody  Coccidiosis  strikes  .  •  « 
STRIKE  RIGHT  BACK!  The  quicker 
you  strike  back,  the  quicker  you  will 
have  things  under  control . . .  the  small¬ 
er  the  losses.  And  here’s  the  reason:  The 
first  few  infected  birds  pass  out  immense 
quantities  of  coccidiosis  parasites.  These 
parasites  infect  the  other  birds  of  the 
flock.  So  ...  at  first  sign  of  the  disease, 
use  ARCOL  in  the  drinking  water. 
ARCOL  checks  development  of  the  par¬ 
asites  .  .  .  prevents  spread  of  the  disease. 
It  may  not  save  the  first  few  birds,  but 
it  will  probably  save  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  ARCOL  does  not  affect  digestion 
.  .  .  does  not  tend  to 
cause  anemia  .  .  .  has 
no  harmful  effect  .  .  . 
and  it’s  palatable. 

FOR  USE  IN 
THE  DRINKING 
WATER 

ARCOL 

In  convenient  liquid  form,  for 
use  in  any  kind  of  fountain. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  ARCOL  ready 
for  quick  action  in  emergency. 

Get  a  bottle  today  at  your 
hatchery,  drug  store,  feed  or 
poultry  supply  dealer.  6  oz.,  $1; 

Pint,  $2;  Quart,  $3.50. 

ARCOL  is  a  Field-Proven 
Product  of 

The  GLAND-O-LAC  CO. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


HERE’S  HOW! 


Here’s  how  to  find  score9 
.  of  poultrymen’s  supplies 

that  can  help  you  with  your  work — in 
the  Norsco  catalog!  Just  write  for  it! 
Largest  supply  house  in  the  Eastl 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


PAKKS-S 


BARRED 


ROCKS 

world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN, 


U.S. 
B.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro* 
ductlon  In  America's 
test  meat  chtoken.  €.999, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Writs  for  catalog  A  price*. 


ONE 

BREEP 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


W  C^s^ciMt/ryctf/c/f's 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pit*.  Ckls. 

White  Leghoms . $  9.00  $18.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  8.  B.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or  „  „ 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghoms..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  Bocks  or  B.  I.  Beds .  10.00  14.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

White  Bocks .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  ....  8.00 

PBOMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  d>  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  ...$  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Bocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

W’hite  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds -  12.00  16.50  12.59 

Park’s  Strain  Bar.  Bocks .  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Beds  dl.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Bk-Bod  Cross  dl.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks . ;..  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCH  ERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


FREE 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS.  WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULAR  ANO  PRICES. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs  Pa. 

MAKE  IMONEY  BY  MAIL 

Easy  way  to  start  new  or  expand 
present  work;  opportunity  success 
operating  plan,  no  loans  needed, 
sure-fire  profits;  astonishing 
FACTS,  particulars  free.  Howard 
House,  Melrose  76-205,  Mass. 
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figures  are  March  1,  1946  estimated 
value  per  acre  of  all  farm  land  with 
improvements.  New  York  State  is  20 
per  cent  above  the  base  period.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  30  per  cent  higher  and  the 
New  England  States  as  a  whole  40  per 
cent  greater.  Values  are  continuing  to 
rise  in  New  Jersey,  particularly  in 
areas  within  easy  reach  of  Metropolitan 
centers.  Many  of  the  older'  farmers  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to  sell  out  and 
retire.  There  is  such  a  demand  for 
farm  equipment  that  many  have  found 
that  their  equipment  brought  more  at 
a  public  sale  than  it  cost  new. 


Asparagus  is  king  of  all  vegetables 
in  New  Jersey  with  the  1945  crop 
valued  at  $8,820,000.  This  crop  was 
produced  on  23,000  acres  and  brought 
growers  an  average  return  of  $392  per 
acre.  In  1919  asparagus  Vas  a  minor 
crop,  with  an  average  of  only  about 
3,600  acres.  This  year’s  “grassY  will  go 
60  per  cent  to  processors  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  consumed  fresh.  There  were  1,900 
acres  of  beets  harvested  in  1945,  and 
the  acreage  in  1919  was  458.  In  fact, 
the  total  acreage  of  all  vegetables 
grown  in  New  Jersey  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1919.  The  1944  census 
figures  gives  New  Jersey  a  total  of 
197,413  acres  of  vegetables  for  fresh 
market  and  processing,  excluding  white 
and  sweet  potatoes.  In  1919  the  acreage 
of  these  crops  was  95,000. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Grange  re¬ 
cently  held  a  two-day  school  for 
Deputies  at  Trenton,  conducted  by  Dr. 
E.  W.  Sheets  of  the  National  Grange. 
Every  Deputy  in  the  State  was  present 
and  received  new  enthusiasm  for  his 
work  with  subordinate  Granges  in  his 
region.  Dr.  Sheets  centered  his  in¬ 
struction  on  the  ways  and  means 
through  which  more  active  Granges  can 
be  developed  in  New  Jersey.  A  success¬ 
ful  Grange  depends  upon  the  adoption 
of  a  community  project  and  he  urged 
support  of  a  4-H  project,  support  of  a 
vocational  agricultural  department, 
better  marketing  practices  in  the 
community  or  a  discussion  group  on 
farm  questions.  He  further  urged 
Grange  leaders  to  put  the  members  to 
work  by  assigning  them  responsibilities 
on  committees.  The  National  repre¬ 
sentative  stressed  more  careful  obser¬ 
vation  of  ritualistic  work  of  the  Grange. 
There  is  room  in  many  Granges  to  im¬ 
prove  the  conduct  of  meetings.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  State  two-day  school  Hunter¬ 
don  County  Deputies,  Alvah  Haver  of 
Lebanon  and  Walter  Hunt  of  Ringoes, 
cooperated  in  staging  deputy  schools  on 
Grange  procedure.  Each  of  the  12  active 
Granges  in  the  county  were  represented 
at  one  of  these  schools.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


From  the  Finger  Lakes  tree,s  life-  Its  shade  would  have  been 

■  sorely  missed  from  over  the  doorway 

At  dawn  the  robins  call,  “Hurry  up,  it  shelters, 
hurry  up”  and  soon  after,  we  hear  the  Patsy,  one  of  the  tame  gray  squirrels, 
tractors  in  nearby  fields  and  the  sun  moved  her  family  at  noon  today.  We 
shines  down  on  horse  and  man  as  do  not  know  why  she  has  found  the 
Springtime  work  gets  under  way  every-  huge  white  oak  that  overhangs  the  lake 
where.  Throughout  the  Lake  Country  bank  an  unsuitable  home,  but  one  of 
much  land  was  plowed  and  fitted  early  these  days  we  may  learn  the  reason, 
and  oats  and  canning  factory  peas  Anyway  we  saw  her  high  in  the  ash 
sowed.  Across  the  lake  the  dark  strips  tree,  then  in  the  maples  and  the  oaks, 
of  the  newly  turned  earth  runs  parallel  and  then  down  the  side  of  her  own 
with  the  lighter  shades  of  yesterday’s  home  tree,  only  to  emerge  at  once  with 
plowing  and  between  the  acres  of  a  liny  gray  squirrel  about  the  size  of 
alfalfa,  wheat  and  woodland  the  whole  a  chipmunk.  She  carried  it  by  the  nape 
landscape  resembles  an  old-fashioned  of  the  neck;  over  the  ground,  across  the 
patchwork  quilt  spread  out  in  Spring-  drive,  along  the  fence  of  a  field  and 
time  sunshine.  Wheat  has  been  put  back  into  an  old  sprawling,  hollow  apple 
somewhat  because  of  the  early  lack  of  tree.  Swiftly  she  made  two  more  trips, 
moisture  as  well  as  the  variable  always  coming  back  through  the  tree 
temperatures  which  have  ranged  from  tops.  We  could  see  that  Patsy  was  get- 
28  up  to  90  degrees  and  back  down  ting  tired,  for  as  she  came  back  for  her 
again.  In  some  sections  sweet  cherries  fourth  and  last  youngster,  progress 
were  damaged  by  frost.  Those  who  through  the  trees  was  slower  and  she 
observe  the  weather  and  its  signs  over  paused  several  times  to  stretch  full 
periods  of  years,  predict  that  May  will  length  along  a  limb  and  her  forelegs 
be  unusually  wet.  would  fall  limply  each  side  as  if  in 

Each  day,  the  time  that  one  can  take  exhaustion.  But  she  came  out  of  the 
to  walk  across  the  fields  or  through  white  oak  with  the  last  baby  squirrel, 
the  woods  is  becoming  more  interesting  dropped  it  several  feet,  then  pickted 
as  the  birds  return.  So  many  hundreds  it  up  and  washed  it  all  over  and 
now  stop  to  linger  awhile  with  the  hurried  on  only  to  drop  it  again  on 
resident  birds  who  feed  and  nest  here,  the  lawn.  This  time  she  seemed  to  look 
where  we  have  tried  to  make  a  real  about  rather  helplessly  but  finally 
wild  life  refuge  by  offering  food  and  started  again.  And  we  knew  Patsy 
protection  to  all  birds  and  animals  who  would  soon  be  back  to  the  house  for 
venture  within  the  boundaries.  The  food,  so  we  cracked  three  black  wal- 
many  woodpeckers  have  surely  done  nuts,  placed  them  on  the  tray  at  the 
good  work  amongst  the  trees  and  have  kitchen  window,  put  fresh  half-ears  of 
actually  saved  a  basswood  tree  about  corn  on  the  beheaded  spikes  that  are 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Three  years  ago  driven  in  the  driftwood  posts  by  the 
we  thought  it  must  surely  go  into  the  porch,  and  poured  fresh  water  in  the 
woodpile,  but  now  the  leaves  are  nor-  bird  bath.  She  came  and  ate  everything 
mal  in  size  and  show  no  signs  of  the  in  sight,  drank  water  three  different 
insects  that  used  to  eat  them  so  rapidly,  times.  Then  she  ran  back  to  the  new 
The  bark  bears  many  a  scar  where  the  apple  tree  home,  and  we  won’t  see 
birds  have  drilled  for  the  eggs  and  Patsy  until  tomorrow.  e.  r.  h. 

larvae  of  the  pests  that  threatened  the  New  York 


are  good,  being  very  easy  to  clean,  but 
home-made  ones  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  just  as  well.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
put  lips  on  the  edges  so  that  the  mash 
is  not  billed  out.  I  have  tried  many 
different  kinds  and  they  all  had  their 
advantages  and  faults.  Simple  ones  are 
the  best.  One  year,  I  constructed  hop¬ 
pers  that  held  a  bushel  of  mash  each, 
thinking  to  save  frequent  refills,  only 
to  find  them  tipped  over  during  a  storm. 
As  the  hoppers  should  also  be  moved 
frequently,  anchoring  them  is  a  lot  of. 
extra  work. 

Give  the  growing  chick  the  things  it 
needs,  and  you  will  both  prosper. 
Quality  stock  plus  intelligent  care 
mixed  with  a  lot  of  common  sense, 
spells  success  in  any  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  program.  s.  M.  k. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Potato  Industry  are  now  going  to  help 
themselves  in  their  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  depend  entirely  on 
public  agencies.  Growers,  dealers  and 
shippers  recently  organized  the  New 
Jersey  Potato  Industry  Committee  and 
employed  Willis  R.  Morgan  of  Mont¬ 
clair  as  managing  director.  The 
State  normally  markets  a  10,000,000 
bushel  crop  and  the  job  will  be 
to  promote  the  sale  and  distribution  for 
the  industry.  Funds  will  be  provided 
by  a  voluntary  assessment  of  one-half 
cent  per  bag  on  all  potatoes  sold;  and 
these  will  be  used  for  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  for  additional  research  to 
improve  quality  and  to  test  new  va¬ 
rieties  and  packages.  Roscoe  C.  Clayton, 
of  Freehold,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Other  growers  on  the 
committee  are:  James  C.  Ewart,  Cran- 
bury,  vice-chairman;  Fred  Brunner  Jr., 
Cranbury,  treasurer;  Gordon  Tindall, 
Robbinsville;  Charles  B.  Probasco, 
Hightstown;  Milton  C.  Tice,  Deerfield; 
Walter  Lott,  Freehold;  Henry  Bibus, 
Mount  Holly;  John  S.  Carpenter,  Salem; 
Clendon  Danser,  Cranbury  and  William 
B.  Duryee,  Allentown.  An  advisory 
group  representing  dealers  includes 
William  Gordon  of  Chamberlain  and 
Barclay,  Cranbury;  Edward  Dilatush,  of 
Robbinsville;  Alfred  Holland,  of 
Holland  and  McChesney,  Freehold; 
and  Harold  M.  Tice,  of  Deerfield. 


New  Jersey  land  values  have  in¬ 
creased  64  per  cent  since  the  base 
period  1912-14.  Connecticut  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Northeast  which  had 
a  greater  increase  in  land  values.  Here 
prices  are  up  66  per  cent  above  the 
1912-14  period.  The  most  recent 


Follow  this  valuable  program  for  the 


Care  of  Birds  with  COCCIDIOSIS 


1.  Sanitation  for  both  Prevention  and  Treat¬ 
ment. 

2.  Housing  —  ordinary  good  care.  No  over¬ 
crowding.  No  damp,  drafty  or  cold 
quarters. 

3.  Medicine — Germozone  every  other  day, 
and  Acidox  on  days  when  Germozone  is 
not  given,  until  the  chicks  have  had  7  days 
of  each,  14  days  of  the  two.  Same  dose  for 
each  medicine,  one  tablespoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  drinking  water. 


. n": 

Try 

L, 

Acidox  is  Used  in  Drinking  Water 
in  Any  Kind  of  Fountain 

Poultrymen  have  learned  to  rely  on  sani¬ 
tation  to  prevent  heavy  loss  from  Cocci- 
diosis  until  the  flock  has  developed  immun¬ 
ity.  If  visible  symptoms  appear  between' 
four  and  twelve  weeks  of  age,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  Acidox  and  Germozone 
on  alternate  days.  Both  are  easy  to  use — 
just  put  in  the  drinking  water  in  any  kind 
of  fountain. 

Acidox  is  a  controlled  acid  which  does 
not  throw  birds  off  feed.  They  like  it.  Our 
program,  successful  for  nine  years,  encour¬ 
ages  them  to  eat  and  drink,  and  if  you  can 
keep  them  going  during  the  critical  period 
you  will  save  most  of  them. 

In  this  program  Germozone  is  also  of 
value.  It  helps  prevent  side  infections  from 
bacteria  in  the  drinking  water.  Its  astrin¬ 
gent  action  offers  a  type  of  medication 
that  the  poultryman  has  found  helpful 
for  many  years.  Get  Acidox  and  Germo¬ 
zone  from  your  Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed, 
seed  store  or  hatchery.) 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 

Acidox 


REDBI RD 


TRAPNESTED  STRAINS 
Bred  for  MORE  &  LARGER  Eggs 
STATE  Tested — No  Reactors 

Make  sure  of  healthy,  strong  birds  that 
will  grow  rapidly  and  mature  quickly. 
Hatched  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm,  the  result  of  34  years  of  careful 
breeding  for  vigor,  and  for  meat  and  egg 
production. 

R.  I.  REDS,  our  original  strain.  Official 
records  up  to  334. eggs 
for  year. 

BARRED  ROCKS, 

our  own  strain,  220 
to  240-egg  records. 

ROCK  -  RED  CROSS, 
for  broilers  .  .  ,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  all¬ 
purpose. 

Write  for  new  Catalog 
and  Spring  prices. 

Redbird  Farm 


98% 

Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks 
on  Champion 
Grade-A  & 
Grade-B 
CHICKS 


Route  7. 

Wrentham.  Macs. 


WILL  PARMENTER  REDS 
GIVE  YOU  4  TIMES  THE  PROFITS? 

Our  Breeding  Females  are  mated  to  TT.S.  R.O.P. 
Males  from  dams  with  records  of  225-351  Eggs. 
Statistics  show  that  flocks  producing  200  eggs  per 
layer  are  4  times  as  profltable  as  those  that  produce 
up  to  150  eggs- per  layer.  This  would  indicate  you 
can  reasonably  expect  4  times  the  profit  from 
Pannenter  Reds.  Order  Yours  Today. 
|£^A^£armenter^484iJGn^^tj^JJ\anklin^^laMu 


6 L6CTRICALLV  HATCHED 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  delivery.  Non -Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
We  Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Sp.  Mating  Hanson  W.  Leg . $12.80  $22.00  $2.00 

Large  Engl.  Wh.  Leg .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special....  14.00  20.00  10.00 

Roek-Red  Cross .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  9.00 

H.  Mixed  no  Sex  Guar.  $9.-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing  Guaranteed.  95%  Accuracy. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
\  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.$  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 
Red-Rock  Cr.  &  W.  R. 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe. ) 

B.  Rks.  &  H.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Assorted  our  choice. 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick. 
Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms’  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  Ail  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  1.  Ehrenxeller.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


12.00 

16.50 

12.00 

17.00 

20.00 

14.00 

12.00 

16.50 

12.00 

10.00 

12.00 

10.00 

7.50 

5.50 

BARNEVELDERS 

Lay  world’s  brownest  eggs.  Wonderful  meat  type. 
Baby  chicks  available.  Fred  descriptive  circular. 

WALTER  C.  DOBE,  Viola  Park,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 
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TO  MAKE 
MONEY  WITH 
POULTRY 

SEND  FOR  OUR 

FREE 
CATALOG 


Box 


I  It’s  MEW.  INFORMATIVf. 
FACTUAL  and  TRUTHFUL 
S«nd  for  your  copy  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

60  Wallingford,  -Conn. 


HALL 

BROTHERS 


•  cA 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Hatching  eggs.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50, 
thirty  $8.00.  fifty  $12.50.  $24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwocd  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS. 

Fast  Growing  “GIANTS.’’ 

Tldd  Hollow  Farm 


PICK  -  OF  -  FLOCK. 

FORD 

Arlington,  Vermont 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Hatching  Eggs.  $3.00  Dozen. 
Pullorum  Clean.  C.  LOOM  IS,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey 
Poults,  70c.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD. 


Eggs,  35«  each. 
Woodstock,  N.  H. 


A  direct  daily  outlet  to  the  Retail  trade  the 
year  around.  Can  ship  empty  egg  cases 
via  Railway  Express.  Prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1 898 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Hare  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 


nui^l  I  CK/  WMLI  wN  (k  Vw« 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Fra* 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 

SHV1*  L,ive  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
„  *  ,J!’d£*t„Ule  Poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  butruo- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Bex  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y  ’ 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

“pS  D^Tr0dNi5LOOSeFEFrTt}leErSR 

160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  ’ 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Zeeland  Hatchery  Turkey  Poults 
are  guaranteed!  This  year  don’t 
buy  just  poults — buy  poults  that  are 
guaranteed  —  our  big  turkey  catalog 
gives  you  the  details  on  our  new 
livability  guarantee  which  takes  all 
the  gamble  out  of  poult  buying. 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasted  Bronze;  Dome’s 
and  Small  Type  White  Hollands;  Bourbon  Reds; 
Black  Spanish;  Zeeland  Bronze  X  Black  Hybrids 

Poults  are  available  for  prompt  shipment.  Write  today — tell  us  the 
number,  breed  and  the  shipping  date  you  want  if  possible — this  will 
help  us  answer  your  inquiry  and  give  you  better  service. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich, 


I 


ORDER 


\\HILLPOTi  now 
vQUAUTY/May.june 

TURKEYS 


TURKEY! 
CHICKS, 
DUCKSi 


Pays  Best  For  Nov. 
and  Dec.  Markets. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Three  Week  Old 

PULLETS 

Prompt  Delivery 

Hillpot  Hatcheries 

Box  I  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Phono  29 

Freehold,  N.  J.  Easton,  P». 


r  TURKEY  POULTSHB 

i  in  Now  Exelusiv*  Turkey  MaehlneeM 
Thousands  Weekly 

QUALITY  tVs0t0A  CHICKS 

Hatches  Mon.  A  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  CkU. 

Large  Type  W.  Leg . >12.00  >20.00  $4-00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks .  12.00  20.00  10.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds .  2.00  20.00  10.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross .  J2.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

DUCKS— $20.00—100 

kFREE  CATALOG.  BOX-P 

CK’S  HATCHERIES  [ 
Mt.  Airy,  Md.  B3 


BRONZE  POETS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rox,  New  Hampshires 
S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Order  early  and  get  early  diecount* 
and  exact  dates  wanted. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone;  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Meadowbrook  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  —  White  Hollands  — 
Bourbon  Reds 

Poults  of  the  finest  breeding,  three  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  strains  —  100%  bloodtested  by  tub©  method. 
Get  our  low  prices  and  catalog.  Mail  card  NOW. 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM  HATCHERY 


BOX  24, 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


GREAT  LAKES  TURKEY  POULTS 

Special  Low  Prices  Now  in  Effect. 

Immediate  Delivery.  Genuine  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  and  White  Hollands.  Bred  from  Tube 
Tested  and  carefully  bred  Michigan  Flocks. 
Hatched  and  shipped  with  the  greatest  care. 
Real  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  literature 
and  prices  — 

GREAT  LAKES  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  A- 10,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


■KUNE’S  TURKEY  POULTS*" 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Holland 
PENNSYLVANIA  FINEST 
Awarded  First  Place  in  1945  F.F.A.  Contest. 

Out  classed  all  other  entries  in  the  State.  Best 
in  livability,  rapid  growth,  weight  for  feed 
consumed  and  profits  per  bird.  There  really  is 
a  difference  in  Poults.  Get  KLINE  S  Poults 
for  most  profits.  Hatches  weekly  now.  Write  a 
card  for  full  details  and  new  low  Poult  prices. 

■S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa." 

_ _ . _ _ _  ■'<* 

Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  poults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 

'^ra!  WYNGARDEN  ^g^AND.^mmGAN 

Tu.rli.eY  Poults  C 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  Prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC, 

ST.  MICHAELS, _ _ MARYLAND 

VOR  SALE:  BBOAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  &  WHITE 

HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS  and  hatching  eggs. 
Vermont  stock  100%  Piillorurnclean. 

ROUND  HILL  FARM,  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 

_ BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS  AND  POULTS - 

March,  April,  May  and  June 
7  500  Breeders.  Our  own  flock.  (Catalog) 
Grismofe  Turkey  Farms  &.  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 

BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 

poults  for  sale  each  week  during  the  season.  Ten  cents 
each  off  the  list  for  deposit  withearly  orders. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


TT  S  D  A  Small  White  Poults.  MEADOWBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL:  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


FREE 


LITERATURE 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

A  E  R  O  I  L  KTe0roRCH 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all, 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

600,000  USERS 

_  Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 
Tank,  Burner  and  Hose  >22  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$27.25.  Spray  attachment  $3.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

RANGE  SHELTERS  $0065 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  A  7 

Sturdy  attractive  shelters  for 
chickens  and  turkeys.  Any¬ 
one  can  assemble  in  half  an 
hour  or  disassemble  for  stor¬ 
age  over  winter.  Save  feed 
and  raise  better  pullets  out 
on  range.  Shipped  in  flat 

_  sections  fully  built  and 

painted.  Weight  250  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc. 
Free  literature.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.  WARREN,  OHIO 


KAYTEE  FICEOttFEEDS 


10  typ»  dmic%  d*oa  skxtvra*  and 
lodU«l  Pigeon  Hnolth  <M«  -  (hn  bm 
that  cam  be  prod-end.  In  writing 
for  frnn  nompln*  «»a*n  wknttinr  lot 
•Quota,  fancy,  or  racing  pignoon. 


KN AUF&TESCH  CO. 

CHILTON.  WISCONSIN 


-CHICKEN. AND  TURKEY  C00PS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY  — LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlols  or  Less 

CHUCKROW'S 

BOX  )!5,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 
Write  (or  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List 


GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Supreme  quality  from  our  own  flocks  of  3,500  Selected 
Breeders.  Low  Prepaid  Prices.  l2-$4.75:  25-$7.95; 
50-$  1 3.75 ;  I00-$26.50;  500-$I28.00;  I000-$250.00. 

Weekly  shipments,  order  direct  giving  date  wanted; 
COD.  if  desired.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-S7.50.  50-$  14.00.  I00-$26.00.  "Ducks  for 

Profit"  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  FOR  DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS 

SWIFT  STREAM  FARMS,  Moriches,  Long  Island 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Hatches  weekly. 

25-$8.00;  50-$ 1 5.50;  I00-$30.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 

Large  Type  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Very  Reasonable. 

REGINALD  PRYCE,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 

Geese  and  White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs.  Free  breeding 
guide.  ARK  FARMS,  NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 

DUCKLINGS,  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  CHICKS.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Lipory’s  Duck  Hatchery,  Rt.  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS,  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens,  Sexed  Hens, 
Drakes.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PA. 

Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghom  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


*  WflLCK  CHICKS  ■“ 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREIE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
HBBoX  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA.MMI 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Culling  Layers  and  Selecting 
Cockerels 

May  is  a  very  good  time  to  cull  the 
layers.  After  five  or  six  months  of 
laying  you  can  cull  out  those  hens 
that  have  the  brightest  yellow  leg  and 
beak  color  ip  the  flock.  By  that  time 
they  should  have  used  up  all  the  yellow 
color  in  the  body  which  goes  into  the 
egg  yolks.  If  they  haven't  used  up  this 
color,  you  can  be  certain  that  they  are 
just  naturally  poor  layers  and  will 
remain  unproductive  the  rest  of  the 
year.  So  it  pays  to  cull  out  these 
loafers  and  send  them  to  market  or 
use  them  yourself. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  may 
be  some  broody  hens.  I  usually  give 
them  one  chance  to  break  up  and  lay 
again.  When  I  put  the  broody  hens 
in  their  jail  to  break  them  up,  I  place 
leg  bands  on  them.  Then  if  I  find  any 
leg-banded  hens  that  want  to  set  on 
the  nest  at  night,  I  know  that  they 
have  been  broody  before  and  that  they 
are  spending  less  time  laying,  so  I 
cull  them  out. 

There  is  no  single  point  in  culling 
which  will  indicate  good  or  bad  pro¬ 
duction,  but  a  number  of  factors  must 
be  considered  together.  The  layer  will 
have  a  large,  bright,  smooth  comb;  en¬ 
larged,  moist  and  smooth  vent,  with 
a  wide  spread  between  the  pelvis  bones. 
Her  abdomen  will  be  expanded,  soft 
and  pliable  and  the  skin  soft  and  loose. 
You  can  cull  for  these  points  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Although  the  re¬ 
moval  of  unprofitable  birds  should  be 
a  continuous  process,  at  least  one 
thorough  handling  should  be  carried 
out  during  this  time  of  the  year.  Of 
course  in  handling  the  birds  you 
should  organize  the  work  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flock  is  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible,  or  else  a  number  of 
the  hens  may  be  thrown  into  a  molt. 

I  usually  use  netting  inside  the  laying 
house  attaching  it  in  one  corner  and 
keeping  it  loose  at  the  other  end.  Six 
feet  in  length  is  all  that  is  required  and 
you  can  drive  a  few  hens  in  between 
the  netting  and  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  gently  pick  up  the  birds  and 
look  them  over.  The  hens  are  thus 
handled  quietly.  I  look  them  over  for 
lice  at  the  same  time,  and  if  they  are 
lousy  I  spread  a  little  paste,  made  of 
lard  and  louse  powder,  below  their 
vent.  Since  lice  come  to  the  vent  for 
moisture,  this  is  a  very  effective  way 
of  delousing  the  birds  when  culling. 
Of  course,  there  are  quicker  methods 
such  as  spraying  the  roosts,  but  if  you 
plan  to  handle  the  birds  anyhow,  then 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  this  method. 

Some  of  the  hens  you  cull  out  will 
be  nice  appearing  but  they  should  go 
to  market  just  the  same.  If  you  keep 
them  through  the  Summer  you  may 
lose  at  least  half  of  them  and  there  is 
no  profit  in  dead  hens.  Besides,  while 
feed  is  so  scarce,  you  should  cull  more 
often  and  once  you  get  in  the  habit  of 
culling  regularly,  you  will  see  how 
profitable  the  pjactice  is  and  how  much 
better  off  you  will  be.  The  next  thor¬ 
ough  culling  period  after  May  should 
be  in  the  Fall.  Until  then,  keep  watch 
of  your  flock  for  any  weakness  and 
you  can  often  pick  out  such  birds  with¬ 
out  a  special  handling. 

As  soon  as  you  are  done  with  your 
old  roosters,  it  is  wise  to  send  them 
to  market  or  serve  them  with  a  dish  of 
noodles  or  dumplings.  This  practice  will 
help  your  eggs  to  keep  better  during 
the  hot  months  and  you  will  also  con¬ 
serve  feed.  It  is  not  wise  to  hold  these 
roosters  until  Fall  at  any  time,  and 
this  year  it  is  best  to  sell  the  roosters 
as  early  as  you  can.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  saving  in  grain  if  you’ll 
watch  this  closely. 

Of  course,  you  should  also  plan  on 
selecting  young  roosters  for  the  coming 
year,  to  keep  up  your  flock  for  next 
year’s  breeding  stock.  Remember,  the 
male  bird  is  half  your  flock.  The  good 
male  bird  may  improve  the  next 
generation  of  pullets,  while  a  poor  male 
may  wreck  its  chances  of  economical 
production.  I  would  advise  getting 
pedigreed  cockerels,  or  else  buy  the 
eggs  and  raise  them  yourself.  However, 
if  your  flock  is  good  enough,  some 
cockerels  may  be  kept,  although  proven 
production  makes  the  use  of  a  male  bird 
less  of  a  gamble  and  more  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  to  results. 

Good  breeding  cockerels  should  have 
abundant  room  in  which  to  develop.  I 
like  to  give  them  three  or  four  times 
as  much  space  as  I  allow  the  growing 
pullets,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
cockerels.  They  become  more  restless, 
active,  and  spirited  than  the  pullets  as 
they  mature.  It  is  important  not  to 
grow  too  many  cockerels  in  one  flock. 
If  your  flock  is  of  high  quality,  I  would 
select  the  very  nicest  birds,  and  about 
three  times  more  than  I  think  I  will 
need,  and  put  them  on  range  away 
from  the  others.  Select  the  larger, 
thriftier  bird;  those  with  larger  combs, 
redder  coloring,  broad  backs  and  abso¬ 
lutely  healthy.  It  is  better  to  keep  only 
20  or  25  in  a  group.  I  like  to  keep 
such  birds  on  alfalfa,  and  near  plenty 
of  shade  trees.  If  you  can  use  your 
brooder  house  after  your  pullets  and 
other  cockerels  are  put  on  range  for 
your  breeding  cockerels,  so  much  the 
better.  It  should  be  big  enough  for  a 
couple  of  dozen.  It  can  be  moved  onto 
an  alfalfa  patch  as  I  have  mentioned. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  throughout  the  Summer.  Clean  the 
house  every  three  weeks  and  keep  it 
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Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 

I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  .  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control  ^ 
coccidiosis. 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  rooeta  and  other  breeding  places.  KI1U 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  sprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS — Spray 
tthlck  mist  over  birds  in  closed  honse  several 
V  times  a  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MO. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Chicks  will  make  you  more  money — 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Holtz- 
apple  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop's  Barred  Rocks: 
also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  and  Black 
Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns. 
Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched  from  100%  blood- 
tested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  for  two  Free  Books — "Caro  of  your  Poultry” 
and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY  offers  the  two  most 
profitable  hybrids.  Minorca-Leghoms  (Black  Minorca 
Males  crossed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  fo- 
males)  and  Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males 
crossed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females). 
These  amazing  crosses  produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more 
eggs  plus  better  livability.  Chicks  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  at  reduced  May  and  June  prices.  Big  32  Pago 
Catalog.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 
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POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11.- — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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cool  by  insulating  and  have  the 
windows  and  doors  open  so  that  the 
air  can  pass  through. 

The  cockerels  should  not  be  forced 
along  too  fast.  There  is  no  need  in 
trying  to  force  an  early  maturity,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  plenty  of  time  before 
the  cockerels  will  be  needed  for  use 
as  breeding  birds.  By  letting  them  take 
their  time,  they  will  develop  stronger, 
sturdier  bodies.  Be  sure  that  they  have 
a  constant  supply  of  clean,  cool  drink¬ 
ing  water;  it,  is  amazing  how  much 
water  a  bunch  of  healthy  cockerels  will 
drink  in  a  day.  I  always  inspect  them 
every  few  days.  I  like  to  do  this  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  are  out  on  the 
range.  I  walk  among  them  looking  for 
those  which  show  any  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness  or  have  been  beaten  by  the  other 
ones,  and  of  ill  health  of  any  kind.  It 
is  very  important  that  weaklings  and 
sick  birds  be  removed  as  soon  as  de¬ 
tected,  before  the  strong  fellows  have 
made  life  miserable  for  them,  or  have 
killed  them  and  started  cannibalism. 

o.  c. 


Curd  for  Hens 

An  economy,  if  one  has  some  spare 
milk,  is  to  whey  it  off  and  feed  the 
curd  to  the  hens.  They  love  it  and 
either  meat  or  curd  will  make  them 
produce  eggs  better  than  anything  else. 
Either  meat  scraps  or  curd  must  be 
fed  only  in  small  quantities,  a  little 
each  day,  as  they  are  concentrates. 
I  would  advise  feeding  milk  or  skimmed 
milk,  only  in  very  small  quantities  as 
it  will  physic  the  hens  if  they  have 
free  access  to  it.  A  little  curd  fed  each 
day  helps  to  keep  the  hens  from  get¬ 
ting  too  fat.  I  have  practiced  these 
economies  for  many  years,  whenever 
I  could  do  so.  L.  M.  T. 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


Easter  has  come  and  gone.  We  al¬ 
ways  look  forward  to  it  for  a  long  time 
in  our  church  program.  The  Com¬ 
munion  service  on  the  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  before  Easter  helps  to  make  that 
day  more  significant  to  us.  The  Junior 
Choir  practiced  special  music  for  the 
day.  The  Adult  Choir,  too,  had  long 
been  planning  for  this  day  which  calls 
for  their  finest  achievements.  For  the 
Parson,  Easter  is  a  day  of  especially 
great  import,  too.  It  begins  with  a 
Sunrise  Service  at  5:30  A.  M.  The  local 
troop  of  Boy  Scouts  usually  arranges  the 
program,  and  takes  care  of  the  details 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  an  out¬ 
door  service.  The  ministers  of  the  two 
local  churches  share  the  program  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  truly  a 
community  project.  This  year,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Yetman,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
of  East  Whitehouse  was  the  speaker; 
the  Parson  conducted  the  remainder 
of  the  service. 

While,  in  other  years,  it  had  been 
customary  for  us  to  gather  on  the 
mountainside  at  Mr.  Chester  Schomp’s 
home,  this  year,  we  met  on  the  lawn 
beside  the  Parson’s  church.  Some  people 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  accessi¬ 
ble,  especially  to  older  people,  if  it 
were  held  here.  Perhaps  it  was;  and 
yet  the  Parson  likes  the  service  on  the 
mountainside,  for  it  brings  a  sense  of 
proportion  that  is  hard  to  achieve  right 
in  the  town.  Up  there  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  with  only  the  early  morning 
calls  of  the  birds  to  break  the  silence 
of  the  dawn,  the  problems  of  man 
appear  smaller,  while  peace  and  the 
promise  of  resurrection  seem  to  rise 
with  the  sun  in  the  East. 

Long  before  Easter  the  Parson  is 
planning.  It  is  something  to  think  about 
as  he  works  with  his  bees,  and  often 
he  will  sit  for  a  few  moments  on  a 
beehive,  for  the  peaceful  hum  of  the 
apiary  seems  to  encourage  thought. 
Is  he  giving  the  problem  too  much  at¬ 
tention,  taking  it  too  seriously?  Hardly, 
for,  to  the  Parson  as  to  every  preacher, 
it  is  important.  There  are  not  many 
preachers  who  would  be  in  that  call¬ 
ing  if  they  didn’t  think  so.  There  were 
other  lines  of  work  that  appealed  very 
strongly  to  the  Parson  in  his  youth. 
Among  other  things,  they  promised  a 
certain  privacy  of  life  that  a  preacher 
can  never  know.  But  all  of  those 
promises  fell  before  the  conviction  that 
he  ought  to  help  people  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life  through  faith  in  God.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  preachef  who  would 
be  one  if  he  hadn’t  that  conviction. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Parson  was 
talking  with  a  young  man  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  had  to  tell  him  that 
life  would  be  one  long  road  of  dis¬ 
appointments  to  him,  unless  he  made 
certain  personal  adjustments.  This 
young  man  had  all  of  his  life  figured 
out  along  lines  of  money  and  material 
success  with  himself  as  the  center  of 
all  of  his  plans.  Life  just  doesn’t  work 
out  that  way.  He  could  go  on  that  way 
until  some  bitter  experience  brought 
him  up  sharply.  If  he  withstood  the 
shock  of  it  well  enough,  he  might  con¬ 
sult  a  psychiatrist  who  would  tell  him 
what  the  cause  had  been  and  set  him 
straight.  But  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
get  started  right.  Sometimes  it  seems 
that  plain,  common-sense  faith  in  God 
is  the  best  psychological  advice  a  man 
can  ask.  We  are  going  to  have  to  en¬ 
dure  many  experiences  that  we  would 
not  choose.  But  it  is  not  what  life  does 
to  us  that  counts;  it  is  what  we  do 
with  life.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Symposium  on  Bread 
Making 

Part  I. 

Judging  by  the  response  to  my  article 
on  bread  making  at  Sprucetip  Farm 
published  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  February  2,  there  must  be  consider¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  with  the  standard 
baker’s  loaf  of  white  bread.  Apparently, 
the  difficulty  is  that  millers  and  bakers 
would  not  only  have  to  re-equip  en¬ 
tirely  before  they  could  handle  the 
germ-vitamin  flours  and  breads,  but 
they  would  also  have  to  re-organize 
and  revolutionize  the  whole  industry. 
The  only  possible  solution  is  in  the 
emergence  of  a  new  type  of  miller- 
baker  who,  by  the  excellence  of  his 
products,  would  gradually  supersede 
the  old  order. 

From  Val.  Larsen,  New  York:  “Tell 
me?  please,  what  is  or  how  does  one 
make  parched  sweet  corn?” 

This  question  was  more  often  asked 
than  any  other.  You  plant  a  patch  of 
sweet  corn  in  your  garden.  In  its 
season,  you  serve  some  of  it  on  the 
table,  steaming  and  dripping  with 
butter.  You  cut  some  of  it  from  the 
cob  and  can  or  dry  it  for  Winter  use. 
But  some  of  it  remains.  It  stands  in 
the  garden  until,  a  few  days  before  a 
killing  frost,  you  cut  the  stalks,  leav¬ 
ing  the  corn  on  them  to  cure  in  the 
stack.  Later  it  is  husked,  then  braided 
into  traces  and  hung  up  to  cure  more 
thoroughly;  or  it  may  be  spread  out 
on  a  screen  in  some  dry,  airy  place  to 
do  the  same.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
you  shell  it;  perhaps  you  store  some 
for  seed  next  year  (unless  it  happens 
to  be  a  Hybrid).  But  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus.  Place  some  of  it  in  the  corn 
popper  and  toast  it,  shaking  the  popper 
all  the  time;  or  put  it  into  a  pan  in 
the  oven  and  stir  frequently.  When 
properly  browned  (but  not  scorched), 
you  have  parched  sweet  corn.  If 
ground  in  a  hand  mill  or  an  old 
fashioned  coffee  mill,  the  resulting 
meal  may  be  used  to  give  an  appetiz¬ 
ing  flavor  and  more  nourishment  to 
dark  breads. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Powell,  Massachusetts: 
“Where  can  I  get  the  essential  in¬ 
gredients?” 

Friends  living  near  Detroit  asked  me 
that  question  several  years  ago.  How 
can  city  people  find  the  makings?  It  is 
difficult.  The  bran  is  ordinary  stock 
feed.  Maybe  you  can  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  some  from  a  nearby  farmer. 
Wheat  for  grinding  may  be  purchased 
in  100  pound  bags  from  your  local  mill¬ 
ing  company.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  hard, 
red  milling  wheat.  Rye  in  100  pound 
bags  can  probably  be  obtained  in  the 
same  place.  I  doubt  if  you  can  buy 
them  in  smaller  quantities.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  way  to  grind  them,  there 
are  a  few  bakers  of  the  vitamin- 
germ  breads  who  also  sell  the  whole 
wheat  flour  which  contains  the  germ. 
The  stone-ground  flours  are  best.  They 
are  worth  while  even  if  they  cost  more 
than  the  white  enriched.  The  parched 
sweet  corn  might  be  from  last  year’s 
sweet  corn  patch,  your  own  or  a 
neighbor’s.  It  is  sold  commercially  only 
as  seed,  and  the  supply  of  seed  should 
not  be  depleted  for  eating.  This  is  a 
matter  of  ethics  as  well  as  expediency. 
Milk  and  white  flour  are,  of  course, 
available. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Philbrick,  Massachu¬ 
setts:  “For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  as 
if  I  know  you.  You  see,  your  article 
on  butter  came  to  hand  just  at  the 
psychological  moment  when  we  were 
struggling  with  the  unfamiliar  process 
of  making  our  own  butter.  Your 
picture  and  the  laughing  allusion  to 
Mother’s  Salve’  gave  us  something  'to 
lean  on  and  we  were  encouraged.  Now 
the  article  on  bread  proves  that  you’re 
a  real  kindred  spirit.  It  wasn’t  so  very 
long  ago  that  I  went  out  to  the  rabbit 
house  and  scooped  up  a  measure  of 
wheat,  brought  it  in  and  ground  it  in 
grandmother’s  old  coffee  grinder,  and 
tried  combining  it  with  commercial 
flour  to  make  bread.  It  was  good,  and 
we  think  it  ‘sticks  to  the  ribs’  better. 
We  also  use  oatmeal  in  our  bread,  al¬ 
though  goodness  knows  what  has  been 
done  to  those  oats  before  they  get 
turned  out  in  that  pasty  form  we  buy. 
I  am  going  to  write  to  our  State  College 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  wheat  they 
would  recommend  our  raising  here  in 
Massachusetts.” 

Be  sure  to  tell  the  State  College  you 
want  to  raise  wheat  to  experiment 
with  in  bread  making  but  do  not  let 
them  discourage  you.  You  will  want  a 
hard  gluten  wheat.  Just  any  wheat  that 
grows  well  in  Massachusetts  may  not 
be  the  answer.  The  best  bread  wheat 
we  ever  raised  was  from  samples  from 
a  100  pound  bag  of  milling  wheat 
bought  from  our  local  milling  company. 
Apparently  it  was  a  blend,  for  two 
varieties  came  up,  one  bearded  and 
one  beardless.  It  probably  came  from 
the  West;  a  mixture  of  two  hard 
wheats.  Both  seemed  to  do  equally  well 
in  our  garden,  and  what  we  raised  was 
just  as  good  as  what  we  bought.  If  you 
are  going  to  raise  wheat  to  any  great 
extent,  you  will  need  an  old  fashioned 
cradle-scythe  and  a  flail.  Maybe  you 
can  pick  up  some  antiques. 

Mrs.  Raymond  G.  Groth,  Massachu¬ 
setts:  “I  have  three  children,  10  months 


to  four  years  old.  They  just  won’t  eat 
baker’s  bread,  so  I  have  learned  to 
make  my  own.  We  bought  this  79  acre 
place  last  Summer  so  our  children 
could  have  space.  My  husband  and  I 
are  both  city  people.  We  do  intend  to 
have  a  good  garden.” 

It  might  be  possible  to  persuade  some 
seed  company  to  send  a  quart  of 
winter  wheat  parcel  post.  Wouldn’t  it 
be  fun  to  plant  some  in  the  garden 
next  Fall  so  the  children  might  see 
it  growing?  A  few  rows  where  early 
vegetables  came  out  could  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
seed,  having  sprouted,  remains  under 
the  snow  all  Winter,  and  early  the 
next  Spring  starts  to  grow.  “First  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear,”  as  the  Good  Book 
says.  For  children,  this  has  educational 
value.  Show  them  how  to  rub  out  the 
kernels  in  the  hands  and  chew  them 
up  a  few  at  a  time  to”  make  gluten 
gum.  Cut  off  a  few  heads  and  put  them 
into  a  cloth  bag  where  the  children 
can  thresh  them  by  pounding  the  bag 
with  sticks.  Show  them  how  to  winnow 
it  by  letting  a  strong  wind  blow  away 
the  chaff.  Use  the  wheat  to  make  a 
whole  wheat  cereal  by  boiling  a  long 
time  (the  longer  the  better)  on  the 
kitchen  stove.  If  you  have  a  way  to 
crack  it,  it  will  cook  in  eight  hours  in 
a  double  boiler.  If  cooked  long  enough 
and  served  with  sugar  and  milk,  they 
are  sure  to  like  it  and  will  remember 
the  experience  as  long  as  they  live. 
Mothers  of  small  children  should  be 
especially  interested  in  vitamin-germ 
flours  and  breads. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Collins,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire:  “First,  I’d  like  to  say  ‘thank 
you’  for  the  various  articles  you’ve 
written  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
You  may  be  amused  to  learn  that  I’ve 
a  scrap  book  for  the  things  you’ve 
written.  Needless  to  say  I  find  them  all 
very  useful  and  hope  you’ll  continue. 
You  have  referred  to  an  article  on 
home  raised  cereals.  I  didn’t  get  to 
see  that  one  and  hope  you’ll  include 
some  of  this  material  in  a  future 
article.  In  your  bread  recipe  you  refer 
to  parched  corn.  I  have  a  faint  memory 
'  of  my  grandmother  putting  dry  corn 
into  a  skillet  and  cooking  it  like  pop¬ 
corn.  I  remember  that  we  liked  it. 
Could  this  be  parched  corn?  And  do 
you  use  fat  in  the  pan?” 

We  make  a  cereal  out  of  equal  parts 
of  home  raised,  home  cracked  wheat 
and  rye.  Sometimes  we  use  all  rye, 
because  we  have  more  of  it.  Rye  pro¬ 
duces  more  bountifully  than  wheat  and 
is  a  more  dependable  crop.  Wheat  has 
a  mild  flavor  and  rye  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  flavor;  together  they  make  a 
palatable  blend.  We  crack  the  cereal  in 
a  hand  mill  which  we  bought  years 
before  the  war  and  cook  it  all  day  in 
a  double  boiler  on  the  wood  stove  in 
the  kitchen  (we  use  this  cereal  only  in 
the  Winter  when  we  need  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen  for  heating  purposes  as  well  as 
cooking) .  Milk  is  added  generously 
next  morning,  and  the  cereal  stirred 
over  direct  heat  until  thickened.  A 
pinch  of  salt  improves  the  flavor.  The 
family  likes  maple  syrup  poured  over 
it  at  the  last  minute,  like  sauce  on  a 
sundae. 

We  also  grind  our  own  germ  con¬ 
taining  corn  meal  for  corn  bread,  and 
mush  or  hasty  pudding.  These  are  old 
fashioned  cereal  foods  much  used  by 
our  ancestors.  To  make  mush,  take  one 
and  one-half  quarts  of  corn  meal,  add 
cold  water  to  make  a  smooth  paste 
and  let  stand  several  hours  in  a  cool 
place.  Add  to  six  quarts  of  boiling 
water  carefully;  salt  to  taste.  Stir  as 
it  boils  for  30  minutes  and  as  much 
longer  as  it  takes  to  make  it  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  any  other  cooked  cereal. 
If  it  becomes  too  thick  to  stir  before 
the  30  minutes  is  up,  add  more  boiling 
water.  Serve  in  cereal  dishes  with 
sugar  or  syrup  and  butter  or  cream. 
Pour  any  that  is  left  over  into  bread 
tins;  slice  and  fry  next  day.  Roll  in 
flour  before  frying  to  make  a  thicker 
crust,  and  serve  with  any  tasty  syrup 
or  with  honey  or  jam.  This  amount  will 
serve  four  people  generously  for  two 
meals. 

Your  memory  of  grandmother’s 
parched  corn  is  accurate.  The  corn  is 
sometimes  parched  in  a  skillet  greased 
and  salted  for  eating  like  peanuts.  In 
parching  to  make  meal  for  bread,  the 
fat  and  salt  are  omitted  because  they 
would  gum  up  the  mill  and  ultimately 
cause  it  to  rust. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull.... .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . • .  2.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein . . .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne . .  1.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Forget  Your  DOG! 


HE  DESERVES 

beacon 


too 


•  • 


★  When  you  buy  Poul¬ 
try  ond  Dairy  Feeds  from  your 
BEACON  dealer  —  Remember 

BEACON  DOG  MEAL 

Beacon  Research  and  Beacon  Quality 
—  the  two  plus  values  of  Beacon 
Feeds  make  this  an  excellent  meal 
for  your  dog. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%x9  $4.50.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 

ATWOOD’S  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FISHERMEN 

Send  15c  for  booklet  “TAKING  LAKE  TROUT” 
and  folder  of  deep  water  tackle.  Learn,  how  to 
take  trout  from  deep  water. 

DEEP-RIG  TROUT  REEL  COMPANY 
21  Greeley  St.,  -  Rochester  .9,  New  York 


WANTED:  Wool.  Hides,  Furs,  Skins,  Tame  Rabbit 
Skins,  Ginseng.  Prices  quoted.  41st.  year  in  business. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  Dept.  RNY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Dual 


ose  Breed  *  Prolific 
Premium  Fleeced  • 
Heavy  Shearing 
Easy  Keeping  • 


•  Hardy 
Mature  Early 
►  Long-lived 
Thick  Loined 


AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS  N.  Inc. 
1007  Sheridan  St.  Laramie,  Wyo. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


ONIES 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  good  ponies.  Matched 
pairs  and  single.  Reasonably  priced.  Will  crate 
for  shipment  anywhere  in  U.S.A.  List  on  request. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PONY  HARNESS,  SADDLES, 
BRIDLES  AND  CARTS. 

R.  Ae  WOODWORTH 

R.  D.  2,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


PULIK  Brightest  of  Dogs 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  says  his  Hungarian  sheepdogs 
understand  everything  short  of  poetry  and  politics. 
A  few  choice  A.K.C.  puppies  $100  up,  including  194© 
Westminster  best  of  breed,  all  sired  by  1945  winner 
Excellent  guardians  and  herd  dogs.  Idea!  for  Children 
Will  not  stray.  Telephone:  61- 

TONY  BRONSON  WILLIAMS 
R.  D.  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


DALMATIAN 


Puppies,  Show 
$35.00  up. 
Route  I, 


Stock.  A.K.C.  Reg.  Well  mavked. 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS 
Box  312,  Saugerties,  New  York 


Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spitz,  Coach,  Pointers 
Setters.  Police,  trained  dogs.  Reasonable,  guaranteed 

EDMOND  STONE,  ■  CHARITON,  IOWA 

HJREBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Jion-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Fup- 
pies.  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable 

GiA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
Ten  Dollars  Each.  Three  months  old. 


ROBERT  M.  VARIAN,  Putnam  Park,  Peekskill’  N.  Y. 

Shepherd  Pups 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  R*tt£/”£TPr*r“ 
Reg.Coilies -Setters- 6 eagles  Farmsc.0IHrasstin«°0N.aY! 

BORDER  COLL1B  PUPS;  Will  drive  any  stock. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


Farm  Puppies:  300  better  bred;  all  ages  and  colors 
Stamp  please.  Blue  Ribbon  Kennels,  Madrid,  N.  Y*. 

kffcaS  vcuunSr SUt0  lowest  prlce  by  litter- 

KEEGAN  KENNELS, _ SACO,  MAINE 

Registered.  American  Pit  Bull  Terriers,  matured,  $50 
upward.  CLIFRIDGE  KENNELS,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavles,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N  j] 

RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 

rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds.  Superior  meat  breed. 
Illustrated  folder  Wets.  Fairview  Rabbitry,  Gap,  Pa. 
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SAVE  FEED  AND  MONEY 

You  can  raise  10%  to  15%  of  your  own 
growing  feed  this  spring,  by  making  full 
use  of  good  grass  range.  Get  your  birds 
out  when  they  are  6  weeks  old  or  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits.  By  letting  them 
run  out  of  the  brooder  house  on  good 
days  they  will  be  hardened  and  in  better 
condition  for  the  range.  Chicks  that  are 
out  early  seldom  develop  the  picking 
habit. 

KEEP  THE  RANGE  GREEN 

Birds  will  not  eat  much  grass  if  it  grows 
tall  and  coarse.  They  get  practically  no 
food  value  from  such  a  range.  The  only 
way  to  keep  it  young  and  growing  is  to 
mow  it  frequently.  Cut  it  before  it  grows 
tall  and  you  can  have  good  grass  feeding 
all  summer.  Clipped  grass  will  respond 
faster  after  a  summer  shower.  It’s  worth 
money  to  you — take  care  of  that  range. 


ALL-MASH  GROWING  FEED 

All-Mash  is  a  practical  method  of 
stretching  the  feed  supply  and  gives  you 
more  feed  than  you  would  otherwise 
have.  Park  &  Pollard  All-Mash  Growing 
Feed  is  a  complete  feed;  balanced  under 
laboratory  control  by  skilled  formula¬ 
tion.  The  plentiful  supply  of  added  vita¬ 
mins  is  a  plus  factor  for  vigorous  growth 
and  superior  pullets. 

RESTRICTIVE  FEEDING 

You  can  save  feed  and  benefit  most  from 
a  good  range  by  restricting  the  mash. 
Fill  the  hoppers  with  All-Mash  Growing 
Feed  at  4  P.  M.  each  day.  Use  enough  to 
last  the  birds  until  10  or  11  A.  M.  the 
next  day.  Thus  the  birds  eat  grass  until 
the  4  o’clock  feeding.  Adjust  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  mash  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  range.  Supply  more  mash  on  poor 
or  dried-up  range. 


♦The  range  shelter  shown  is  6  feet  deep  by  8  feet  wide,  for  85 
leghorns  or  75  heavier  birds.  Bags  are  tacked  over  the  wire, 
front  and  back,  until  the  weather  warms.  Inexpensive,  light  to 
handle,  easy  to  make,  we  think  it’s  the  perfect  small  shelter. 


-^sllade  with  Prescription  Care 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Chicks 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
Equality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  prorides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


m _ 

111  100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
■•■(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Utility  Mating  White  Leghorns....  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  A  Wh.  Rox  &  Reds .  13.00  14.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  I. 


BPiimcmNEH's  mm 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  -Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  Lire  Arrival  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . % . $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampskires  .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexing 
guaranteed  95%.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


//  -«V  OF  QUALITY- C/tiH  Ok  C.  0. 0 
t  ^lEUnrmiDULBLDomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns 
U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . 

Rock -Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds. 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R. 


Ckls. 
100 
$2.00 
3.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

McAlisterville,  pa. 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

11)0 

100 

.  $11.00 

$20.00 

..  12.00 

22.00 

18.00 

..  13.00 

18.00 

..  15.00 

20.00 

Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  A  COCKERELS  6  wks. 
old.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW!! 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  V. 


Ewing’s  Chick  Bargains 


White  &  Black  Giants . $12.95—100 

Light  Brahmas . $15. (XL— 100 

N.  H.  Reds;  White  A  Barred  Rocks. ....  .$1 1.95 — 100 
Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid  A  Austra  Whites.  .$14.00— 100 

Barnevelder  . •. . $30.00 — 100 

Assorted  Breeds . $  9.95 — 100 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 


EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  30 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  •  Cortland,  New  York 
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Poultry  Range  Management 

The  present  feed  shortage  brings 
very  much  to  the  fore  the  need  for 
conservation  of  feed  on  one  hand,  and 
the  stretching  of  feed  on  the  other. 
We  in  the  Northeast  must  plan  on  a 
continued  shortage  for  some  time  to 
come,  certainly  until  after  the  next 
crop  is  harvested.  Let  us  therefore  face 
this  problem  realistically,  as  we  are 
only  one  of  the  deficit  areas;  the  West 
Coast  area  is  just  as  short,  if  not  more 
so. 

There  are  still  some  poultrymen  who 
do  not  yet  realize  that  good  pasture  is 
just  as  important  to  raising  chickens 
as  it  is  to  a  dairyman  for  his  cows. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  at  hand  to 
show  that  a  lot  of  feed  gan  be  saved 
in  growing  pullets  by  providing  a  good 
pasture.  Research  has  demonstrated 
that  a  saving  of  from  five  to  17  per  cent 
can  be  made  in  the  feed  needed  to  grow 
a  bird  to  maturity,  if  good  pasture  is 
provided. 

Clipping  pasture  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  methods  of  keeping  the  grass 
short  and  succulent,  and  of  higher  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Recent  tests  show  that  when 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  is  two  inches 
high  it  contained  20  per  cent  protein; 
when  four  inches  high,  16.8  per  cent; 
and  when  in  full  growth  and  earjy 
bloom,  11.7  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
timothy,  when  cut  early  the  protein 
was  23.2  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter, 
and  only  8.1  per  cent  when  cut  at 
maturity.  These  figures  show  that  the 
feeding  value  of  grasses  and  clover  is 
much  higher  during  the  early  season 
and  before  the  plants  have  become  ripex 
and  fibrous;  and  give  a  key  to  the  best 
method  of  management  in  order  to  get 
the  greatest  feeding  value  and  save 
the  most  purchased  feed.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  suitable  fertilization  to 


lot  of  land  in  the  Northeast  need.s  lime. 
The  usual  application  is  about  one  ton 
to  the  acre,  but  a  soil  test  is  the  only 
accurate  measure.  In  place  of  the 
fertilizer  previously  mentioned,  if 
poultry  manure  is  available  it  can  be 
used  to  replace  the  others  at  the  rate 
of  five  to  seven  tons  per  acre,  supple¬ 
mented  with  300  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate. 

The  New  Hampshire  station  suggests 
a  sample  seeding  mixture  which  can 
be  changed  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  of  one  pound  Ladino  clover,  10 
pounds  timothy,  and  two  pounds  alsike, 
or  three  pounds  red  clover,  per  acre. 
This  should  preferably  be  seeded  with 
a  nurse  crop  such  as  oats,  rye  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  then  the  nurse  crop  grazed 
down,  or  trimmed  off  and  removed,  in 
order  not  to  smother  out  the  new  seed¬ 
ing.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  seed¬ 
ing  is  the  main  crop  and  the  nurse 
crop  is  just  to  help  out,  and  give  the 
new  seeding  shade  and  protection. 
Avoid  having  an  accumulation  of  straw 
left  as  it  will  tend  to  smother  out  the 
new  grass  seeding.  Seeding  the  first 
part  of  May  should  be  well  enough  de¬ 
veloped  to  be  used  as  a  range  by  the 
middle  of  July.  Another  precaution  is 
to  allow  sufficient  time  in  the  Fall  for 
the  seeding  to  get  a  good  growth,  after 
the  birds  are  removed. 

Feed  can  be  saved  in  growing  pullets 
on  a  good  Ladino  or  other  suitable 
grass  range.  Some  have  found  that  up 
to  35  per  cent  of  their  feed  could  be 
saved.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  plan  oh 
an  estimate  of  from  only  10  to  15  per 
cent  feed  saving  on  a  good  range.  Hay 
pasture  combinations  are  better  adapted 
to  dairy  than  poultry.  However,  where 
Ladino  is  included  in  the  hay  crop,  it 
can  be  used  as  a  poultry  pasture.  It 
should  be  used  at  the  seeding  rate  of 


Good  poultry  pasture,  such  as  this  Ladino  clover  range  at  Ken-La  Farms  in 
Sullivan  County,  New  Hampshire,  saves  feed  and  labor,  and  helps  produce 

healthier  pullets. 


produce  rapid,  succulent  growth  and 
then  follow  with  heavy  enough  graz¬ 
ing  and  clipping  to  keep  the  growth 
green  and  tender.  Clipping  will  also 
stretch  out  the  length  of  the  good 
pasture  season  by  stimulating  later 
growth. 

Pasture  from  frost  to  frost  is  what 
we  should  plan  for  if  we  are  to  save 
the  maximum  amount  of  feed.  In 
general,  there  are  three  practical 
methods  of  securing  good  results:  (1) 
Permanent  pastures;  (2)  Ladino  seed- 
ings;  and  (3)  Hay-pasture  combinations. 

Many  farms  already  have  permanent 
pastures  which  with  proper  handling 
can  be  developed  into  ideal  ranges  for 
poultry.  If  you  have  a  good  sod,  it 
would  be  well  to  apply  fertilizer  and 
try  to  improve  it.  I  have  seen  some 
beautiful  poultry  pastures  that  have 
been  down  15  to  25  years  or  more,  and 
have  never  been  plowed  since  they 
were  first  seeded.  Surely  if  you  are  the 
lucky  owner  of  such  a  grass  area  for 
ranging  chickens,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  good  time  and  money  to  plow  it  up. 
I  have  also  seen  ranges  that  were  once 
brush  land,  cleaned  up,  seeded  down, 
and  since  improved  every  year.  Poultry 
manure  will  stimulate  good  growth  on 
the  range.  This  can  be  supplemented 
with  a  commercial  fertilizer  such  as 
0-14-14  at  the  rate  of  500  to  700  pounds 
per  acre,  200  to  400  pounds  of  a  20 
per  cent  superphosphate  and  130  pounds 
of  60  per  cent  muriate  of  potash.  In 
addition  to  this  fertilization,  some 
areas  may  need  lime  at  intervals. 

Blue  grass  pastures  have  been  very 
successfully  developed  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Northeast  as  ideal  poultry 
ranges.  Alfalfa  has  also  been  used,  but 
it  is  not  as  palatable.  During  the  last 
five  to  10  years,  however  Ladino  clover 
has  been  steadily  gaining  headway  as 
an  ideal  poultry  pasture,  as  well  as  for 
dairy  cows.  In  many  cases,  by  alter¬ 
nating  chickens  and  cows  such  a  pasture 
can  be  greatly  improved  through  the 
poultry  manure  left  by  the  chickens. 

Proper  preparation  of  a  good  seed 
i  bed  is  necessary  if  a  good  stand  of 
Ladino  clover  is  to  be-  secured.  We  haye 
been  able  to  take  land  formerly  in 
brush,  and  by  using  a  bush  and  bog 
disk  harrow,  to  put  it  in  suitable  con¬ 
dition  so  as  to  get  a  satisfactory  stand 
of  Ladino.  This  was  because  the  seed 
bed  was  well  prepared,  in  addition  to 
being  properly  limed  and  fertilized.  A 


one  to  two  pounds  per  acre.  Blue  grass 
and  alfalfa  provide  both  hay  and 
poultry  pasture  in  many  sections.  I 
have  seen  plenty  of  Kentucky  blue 
grass  pasture  in  Pennsylvania  provid¬ 
ing  as  beautiful  and  ideal  poultry 
ranges  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  Seed¬ 
ing  of  oats  and  other  cereal  grains  to 
be  pastured  off  in  the  Fall  by  poultry 
should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  means 
of  feed  saving  and  range  sanitation. 

With  the  possibility  of  a  tight  feed 
situation  for  some  time  to  come  due  to 
the  world  food  shortages,  it  is  time  to 
consider  poultry  pasture  as  a  means  of 
securing  feed.  It  will  also  provide  better 
range  sanitation,  which  will  in  turn 
help  produce  more  disease-free  pullets. 
Good  poultry  pastures  are  needed  as 
part  of  the  regular  farming  program. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Building  a  Small  Hen  House 

Would  an  elevated  concrete  floor  be 
best  for  a  small  hen  house?  Do  I  need 
a  small  outdoor  run?  How  about  put¬ 
ting  on  shiplap,  and  having  it  running 
up  and  down?  Would  novelty  siding  be 
good?  What  kind  and  size  windows 
would  you  suggest?  a.  s.  h. 

If  you  ate  planning  a  permanent  lo¬ 
cation  for  your  small  hen  house,  a 
concrete  floor  would  certainly  be  pre¬ 
ferable;  also  it  would  provide  rat 
proof  construction.  Personally,  I  would 
prefer  not  to  allow  the  hens  to  go 
under  the  house.  They  are  bound  to 
lay  where  it  will  be  hard  to  collect 
the  eggs,  but  what  is  more  important, 
the  ground  under  the  house  will  be¬ 
come  contaminated  and  smelly  when 
wet.  A  small  lot  of  hens  do  not  need 
to  run  outdoors  at  all,  because  unless 
the  yard  can  be  kept  in  a  good  sod,  it 
will  become  filthy  and  messy  and 
smelly.  I  would  not  recommend  the 
use  of  shiplap  running  up  and*  down; 
would  run  it  parallel  to  the  foundation 
or  floor.  I  would  prefer  novelty  siding, 
if  you  can  obtain  it,  but  you  won’t  have 
much  choice  in  kinds  of  lumber.  You 
will  have  to  use  whatever  is  available 
at  your  local  lumber  yard.  I  would 
use  sliding  glass  windows  in  front  to¬ 
wards  the  South  or  East.  Two  9-ligfit 
sash  with  panes  10x12  inches  would 
give  you  plenty  of  light,  and  having 
the  windows  slide  will  also  make  it 
possible  to  control  ventilation  in  the 
Winter. 
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It  Pays  to  keep  Tractor, 
Car  and  Truck  Engines 
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He’s  Your 


ib 


Mobilgas-Mobiloil 


"Mobiloil  Clean 


^  New  Mobiloil  keeps  all 
farm  engines  freer  from 
deposits  that  waste  pow¬ 
er,  waste  fuel. 

1  Provides  full-bodied  pro¬ 
tection  —  helps  keep 
equipment  on  the  job 
full  time. 

Guards  against  corrosion 
of  hard-alloy  bearings— 
resists  formation  of  varn¬ 
ish,  “hot”  sludge. 


u  m 


He  puts  in  operation  on  your  farm  the 
sa??ie  money-saving  maintenance  techniques  that 
help  thousands  of  U.  S.  factories  cut  costs — 
save  manhours — meet  and  beat  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  schedules. 


He  s  equipped  to  make  a  practical  survey 
of  your  equipment — recommend  exactly  the 


Representative 

right  oil  or  grease  for  every  part  of  every 
machine  you  use— give  you  latest  tested  main¬ 
tenance  help ! 

His  service  pays  off  in  big  savings  in 
power  and  fuel  .  .  .  fewer  overhauls,  repairs  .  .  . 
higher  machine  production  .  .  .  lower  cost  per 
hour  of  operation.  Get  his  help  today! 


TUNE  IN  "INFORMATION  PLEASE"— MONDAY  EVENINGS,  9:30  E.O.T.— NBC 


ACTUAL  TESTS  show  amazing 
cleaning  properties  of  New 
Mobiloil.  After  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  operation  in  a  popular- 
make  automotive  engine, 
photo  at  left  shows  bearing 
kept  “Mobiloil  Clean”  .  .  . 
Photo  at  right  what  hap¬ 
pened  with  “just  oil.”  Save 
time,  save  money.  Get  New 
Mobiloil  for  all  your  farm 
engines. 


BACKED  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PETROLEUM  EXPERIENCE! 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  •  Mobilises  «  Mobil  Kerosene 
Mobilfoel  Diesel  •  Mobilheat  e  Saniloc  Cattle  Spray  •  Mobil 


Mobil  Radiator  Flush  •  Mobil  Hydrotone  •  Mobil  nanay  un 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO..  INC.,  26  Broadway  New  York  4  N  Y  . 

-  y'  '  N-  Y*  °nd  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  General  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles. 


This  Man  Can 
Save  You  Money 


-  BUT  HIS  SERVICE  COSTS 


'f'M 
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WE  ACT  AS  GRIT  AND  HELP  STRETCH  TEED  SUPPLIES 


WE  PR0VI0E  CALCIUM  FOR  MAKING  EGG  SHELLS 
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et  more  sound  s 
every  bag  of  fee 
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THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


EXTRA  EGGS 
EXTRA  LARGE 


FEED  IS  SCARCE! 

Every  pound  of  feed  you  save  not  only  help8  stretch  feed 
supplies,  but  also  increases  your  profits.  The  use  of  a  good 
grit  helps  your  birds  to  better  utilize  their  feed.  With  a 
good  grit,  94  lbs.  of  feed  will  do  the  job  of  100  lbs.  of  feed 
fed  without  grit. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  not  only  help  you  stretch 
feed  supplies,  but  they  also  save  you  money  by  doing  2  jobs. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  1 26,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


ELMER  H.  WERE 


_ WEEK 

AROUND 


dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competih  Y  P  Wene  Prompt  Reliable  Senrlca 

Ei'SSS  aasssssa -bb— 

WRITE  FOR  SUMMER  SALE  PRICES 

wan  .  7fweu“f  to'aa’s.teo 

VVENE  CHI Ck  VaRMS.IdEPT .  E-3  VINELAND,'  NEW'JERSEY 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  _  _ 

lbs  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  PATS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 


Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels, 
list  and  Folder, 


•  — . - --  -  to  buy  your  ehiek*  from  a 

Write  for  price  brooder.  And  It  pay*  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorn*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Cash  or  C.O  DT  Non-Sexod  Fit*.  CkU 

%-Jo n  "maTed  Wh  Leghorns  $12.00  $22  00  $3  00 

KKTS£&.'2SWW::  *  K  B 

.I1! 

AliaBreedeneBlood  Tested!  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran- 
05%  accurate  Order  direct  from  adrerttiement 
S'i'LV™  NEW  1946  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Hatch.*  Monday  and  Thursday  erf 
Chester  Valley  Hatehory,  Bo*  R.  McAluterville. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


J  or  .....  delivery . -  lOOstTlOO  pits.  1U0  cKls. 

Large^Type  White  Leghorns .  .  .  .$11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H  Mix  $M.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  4.00  18.00  3.00 
N.  H.  Reds.  Special  AAA .  8.00  23.W  • 

?”tp^dd  CaT‘orACT)'.D.  Mi'  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatehes  Mon  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat  giving 
details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Hmcss  Collect. 

eTiiPif’f*  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 

TMF  ZEELAND  HATCHERY  NORTHERN  BRED 
CHICKS.  Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are 
available!  Big  English  White  Leghorns,  White 

and  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampsliires,  It  I.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottea.  Also  these  two  sen^tlonal  hy¬ 
brids  —  Minorca  Leghorns  and.  Austra 
Liberal  guarantee.  .  Chicks  for  itumed  ato  de¬ 
livery.  Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June. 

32  Page  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  ECO  R.O.P.  StREP 


The  Kind  You  Need  For 
Broilers  or  Layers 

Royal  Mating  Chicks  are  200- 
335  egg  R.O.P.  sired.  Backed 
by  years  of  R.O.P.  improve¬ 
ment.  Famous  trapnest-pedigree 
strains.  New  Hampshires. 

Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  White  Rocks.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Leghoms.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Try  Neuhauser  cross¬ 
breds  for  broilers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Free  circular.  Write* 


NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


neuhauser 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  Quality  U1 
Rarred  Rocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  IN.  n.-u.  o. 
Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  folder.  _  M  M 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  n. 


Why  Different  Size  Eggs? 

I  have  1,000  Leghorn  hens  from 
April  1945  chicks  which  lay  about  10 
per  cent  pullet  eggs,  45  per  cent  medi¬ 
um  and  the  rest  large  eggs.  They  have 
laid  very  heavy  all  Winter,  about  80 
per  cent,  and  are  laying  good  yet.  They 
came  into  production  when  they  were 
well  over  six  months  old.  These  chick¬ 
ens  are  relatively  small  birds,  about 
four  pounds  each.  Are  the  small  eggs 
a  result  of  their  high  production,  strain, 
or  because  the  chicks  could  have  been 
hatched  from  pullet  eggs?  J.  l. 

Cape  May  County,  N.  J. 

"Egg  size  is  largely  a  fixed  inherited 
character.  It  may  be  influenced  by  size 
of  bird,  time  of  hatch  and  rate  of 
maturity;  also  hot  weather  will  reduce 
egg  size.  Inasmuch  as  your  birds  are 
small,  but  did  not  lay  until  they  were 
well  matured,  it  would  seem  that  the 
fundamental  cause  of  continued  small 
eggs  must  trace  back  to  high  production 
and  their  inheritance.  The  fact  that 
they  were  hatched  from  pullet  eggs 
should  have  no  effect  on  egg  size,  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  might  be  influenced  by  the 
inheritance  factors  of  the  pullets  con¬ 
ceived.  _ _ 

Dressing  and  Storing 
Poultry 

Could  you  give  us  any  information 
on  the  subject  of  killing,  dressing,  and 
packing  home  grown  broilers 
roasters  for  storing  for  short  periods 
of  time?  I  am  not  able  to  get  the  birds 
-to  bleed  good.  °-  F* 

Pike  County,  Pa. 

Broilers  and  roasters  can  be  semi- 
scalded  at  a  temperature  of  127  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  for  30  seconds  which 
makes  them  pick  good  with  a  nice 
colored  skin.  However,  under  certain 
climatic  and  elevation  conditions,  this 
time  or  temperature  may  have  to  be 
varied  to  some  extent.  You  should  try 
out  various  time  intervals  and  arrive 
at  the  best  length  of  time  under  your 
conditions.  Birds  should  be  cooled  to  g 
45  degrees  or  thereabouts  before  being  ■ 
boxed.  You  can  use  the  cracked  ice  ■ 
and  barrel  pack;  I  would  expect  this 
to  be  more  economical  if  your  birds  | 
move  directly  to  market.  Your  bleeding 
trouble  is  probably  due  to  improper 
sticking  and  thus  poor  bleeding.  Be 
sure  you  cut  the  arteries  that  lie  on 
each  side  of  the  bird’s  neck,  well  back 
inside  the  throat. _ 

Ducks  Get  Droopy  and  Die 

We  have  some  young  ducks.  They 
were  getting  along  fine  until  now.  They 
are  a  month  old.  We  started  themon 
a  growing  mash  and  now  are  feeding 
corn  and  bran  mixed.  They  have  small 
black  spots  appearing  around  the 
eyes,  become  droopy  and  die.  lhe 
ducks  are  very  fat  and  healthy  looking 
otherwise.  They  get  so  they  cannot 
walk  for  several  days  before  they  die. 
Can  you  please  tell  me  what  is  causing 
this  and  what  I  should  do,  and  feed 
them?  MRS-  c- B* 

Minnesota 

Month  old  ducklings  that  don’t  like 
to  walk  may  have  rickets.  Add  some 
cod  liver  oil  to  your  corn  and  bran,  or 
preferably  if  obtainable,  go  back  to 
feeding  the  growing  mash.  In  any  case, 
feed  the  extra  oil  for  two  to  three 
weeks.  There  may  be  something  else 
wrong,  but  there  is  surely  evidence  of 
rickets. 

- —  —  v 

Large  Livers  From  Leucosis 

Some  of  my  layers  have  died,'  and 
when  cut  open  have  large  livers.  Is  this 
a  disease?  They  were  laying  fairly  well 
until  recently,  and  had  yellow  legs  and 
red  combs.  _  J* s* 

New  Hampshire 

The  large  livers  you  are  encounter¬ 
ing  in  your  birds  is  more  than  likely 
part  of  the  Leucosis  complex.  This 
disease  causes  about  one-half  of  all 
our  adult  mortality.  Many  of  these 
birds  that  die  of  these  large  lwers  are 
out  of  production  and  they  may  have 
vellow  legs  and  sometimes  the  comb 
may  be  red.  No  doubt  these  birds  are 
not  able  to  utilize  feed  as  well  as  a 
normal  bird  and  consequently  may  be 
thinner.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
disease.  The  only  thing  is  to  cull  out 
all  birds  that  do  not  appear  to  be  ac¬ 
tive.  These  birds  slow  up  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  before  they  finally  pass  out  of 
the  picture. _ _ 

Candling  for  Blood  Spots 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  causes 
a  great  number  of  blood  spots  in  my 
eggs?  Also,  why  is  it  they  do  not  show 
up  in  the  candling?  J-  M- 

Union  County,  Pa. 

Blood  spots  are  liable  to  be  more 
prevalent  when  hens  are  in  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
addition  of  a  little  high  quality  cod 
liver  oil  might  help  ,  cu.r® 
dition.  If  you  cannot  detect  these  blood 
spots  by  candling  they  must  be  veiy 
small.  Possibly  you  have  too  mJ4ch  °r^' 
side  light,  or  not  strong  enough  cand¬ 
ling  light. 


•  Quality  eggs  bring  top  prices. 
Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  are  BRED  to  lay 
generous-size  eggs  — early  and  often. 

This  "egg-ability"  is  result  of  38- 
year-old  breeding  program.  240-acre 
breeding  farm.  120,000  breeders  blood- 
tested  every  year  for  B.W.D.  (pullo- 
rum)  by  slow  tube  agglu- 
tination  method.  100%  live 
delivery.  Advance  orders 
■  receive  discount.  Free 
WjBjHJgjjW  Poultry  Raisers’  Guide  will 
nESjEHSt  help  you  solve  problems. 

N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston.  Binghamton, 
Middletown.  Schenectady:  CONN.:  Danbury: 
N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg,  Woodbury;  PA.: 
Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Reading.  (Dept.  19.) 


19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHAMBCRUH 

barbed 

BOCKS 

Order  Your  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  today.  Their  quality  is 
tops.  They’ve  had  to  excel  to 
please  our  hundreds  of  customers. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Fsee  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R  F  D  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

WHITIkOCK 

I  Aft  100 

■  CHICKS  JLO*VW  pER 

HATCHING  EGGS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders; 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Rocks  are  ideal.  Low  in 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  Quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 

vitality— bred  for  g_rt^!ii;/aPpiease 

velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 

write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
_ _  1945  cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pit*.  Ckis. 

Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  109 

White  Leghorn* . GJ2.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  2.00 

Black  Minorca* .  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  Bocks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

White  Bocks.. .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross . 13.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owners,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70e  each 
ITnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


^  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


From  a  Hillside  Farm  F.  F.  A.  Camp  Opens  June  1 


Because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of 
grain  and  protein  feeds  we  are  being 
urged  to  reduce  our  poultry  flocks  con¬ 
siderably.  In  times  like  this,  it  makes 


It  has  been  decided  by  the  national 
officers  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  that  the  National  F.  F.  A. 


a  great  difference  in  the  profits  of  the  pamP>  which  is  located  in  the  Washing- 
poultryman  if  he  removes  those  birds  t0??1  ar.ea>  will  be  opened  June  1  and 
that  are  not  laying  or  are  in  very  Wl14  close  September  10.  The  Board 
light  production.  We  have  a  local  recommended  a  charge  of  50  cents  per 
market  here  that  takes  a  certain  num-  ?ughVror  F-  F-  A-  members  who  stay  at 
ber  of  birds  each  week  through  the  H1®  George  Washington’s  Old 

year.  We  cull  for  each  week’s  killing  ~rist  ^  which  is  leased  by  the 
by  picking  up  our  birds  through  the  from  the  Virginia  Conservation 

week  and  confining  our  selections  in  Commission,  will  be  opened  to  the 
a  cage  until  they  are  wanted.  We  have  PubJlc  and  will  be  kept  open  as  long 
dishes  for  food  and  water  in  this  cage,  as  demand  justifies  keeping  a  guide  on 
so  they  can  get  the  feed  and  drink  uty'  A  sRa11  admission  fee  will  be 

they  need  if  we  hold  them  for  a  few  ££?,rged  visitors  who  go  through  the 

days.  We  usually  pick  them  up  at  the  MlJ1- 

night  feed,  using  a  No.  9  soft  wire  The  F.  F.  A.  officers,  at  their  recent 
about  42  inches  long,  bent  somewhat  Spring  meeting  in  Washington  D  C 
like  a  shepherd’s  crook  at  one  end  and  were  invited  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  other  end  bent  to  form  a  ring  to  the  National  Grange  for  a  conference 
furnish  something  to  grip  it  by.  We  The  discussion  period  was  spent  on 
hook  the  crook  on  a  hen’s  leg  and  pick  current  agricultural  problems  Em- 
her  up  with  very  little  trouble.  We  look  phasis  was  given  to  ways  in  which  the 

for  birds  with  yellow  beaks,  consider-  National  Grange  and  Future  Farmers 

able  yellow  about  the  heads,  and  yellow  ?f  America  might  work  together  in 
legs,  also  those  with  crow-like  heads,  improving  rural  living. 

We  have  never  had  any  explanation  * - — _ _ _ 

why  some  birds  that  as  pullets  have  - cook  and  bake 


ON  Resort  lake;  80  acre  poultry  and  stock  farm,  south 
central  New  York.  Camp  lots:  one-half  mile  town, 
beautiful  view.  Fine  8-room  dwelling;  oak  floors 
throughout;  built-in  cabinet  sink,  cupboards.  Bath, 

electricity,  gas,  spring  water,  vapor  heat.  Venetian 
blinds;  storm  sash  throughout.  Very  large  sunporch. 
Completely  equipped  modern  hennery,  capacity  2,000' 
stocked  400  layers  in  production.  Float  controlled  water 
tanks;  automatic  lights;  all  feed  elevated.  Eggs  called 
X’  -delivered.  Brooder  house  capacity  2,500; 

stocked  I.jOO  pullet  chicks;  fenced-in  range.  Large 

quantity  wood,  coal,  hay,  grain,  straw,  lime,  small 
tools,  boat;  2  head  stock;  45  acres  woods;  100,000  feet 
!1“b„er-  excellent  buildings.  $15,000,  $8,500  down, 

Dalance  terms.  Immediate  possession.  Owner.  BOX 
<H11,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOMESTEAD  Farm,  500  acres,  livestock  and  dairy. 

tillable,  remainder  woodland  and  pasture. 
100  acres  gravel,  50  acres  Alfalfa,  balance  grain  and 
vLtfnn  Hd'i  L?rge  tractor  worked  fields  in  good  culti- 
s"pply  of  spring  water.  Good  hunting 
ba„rn  40x100  Jamesway  equipped  fo? 
£°^se  bam  30x40,  calf  and  stock  bam  34x80 
feeding  sheds,  three  silos,  hog  and  poultry  houses* 
a?lltW•rkSho!),  tool  shed,  modem  creamery  with 
7°  Cr,ime  <£lrlc  cooler>  milk  Picked  up  at  door.  One 
ten  room  house,  one  eight  room  house  with  lights 

[ZZZ'ZZ  bath  ancl  furnace-  ala°  telephone.  One 
k  u  enan  i  house.  One  half  mile  to  good  schools 
churches  and  bus  lines.  40  minutes  to  Buffalo  Sold 
M  s.tock  and  complete  line  of 

equipment.  Possession  as  desired.  No  ' 
owner.  BOX  3428,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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250  aere  good  Productive  farm,  macadam 
road,  0-room  house,  bath,  electric,  stocked  and 
equipped;  $11,000,  K.  Scheidell.  Jeffersonville?  N  Y 

To  buy,  small  house  with  some  acreage. 
Moderately  priced.  Middleaged  couple.  Northwest 
Jersey  or  Southeastern  New  York.  Would  con¬ 
sider  living  on  or  near  farm  with  chance  for  part- 
time  employment.  BOX  3460,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“2on?egl„tl„e?  Solsteins,  milking-farming  equipment; 
.“i!?  ces>  8  rooms,  bath;  bam  32x48,  silo- 
IZZ  Sarage;  poultry  house;  fruit;  creek,  lake  site- 
temhc  buy  $5,000.  Write  about  B-5628  CiE!  West's 


SIi?ith°°7i  bungalo"t  uncleared  acres,  $3,500  or 

with  7o  acres,  $9,000.  County  highway,  no  elec- 

port  yLong:isl^d.  P°t3tC>  land-  Albm  Lawless-  Bell- 


LAKB  farm  wanted:  60  miles  or  less  from  New 
Tork.  Neswitz,  37  Harrison  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANT  large  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York' 
hum*  mn^^nd.1^"  D'  4136  ElbertSOn  St"  E1*: 


f0r  Sa}ei  Northern  Vermont,  95  acres,  10  acres 

wood?1  lomndfiih  w,  plantl,ng'  15  3cres  pasture,  70  acres 
woods,  good  fishing  and  hunting,  one  9-room  house 

SW  «5S  I  ^  si 


__  _ _  rit>  ^  r\  t_  BY  OIL. 

normal  comb  and  wattles  and  a  nor-  Brand  new  Govt.  Surplus  Oil  Burning  Cooking  Ranges 
mal  shaped  head,  will  sometimes  after  Restau^ms  0vZ3'  2T^derfuI,  >b,uy  for  Farms-  Camps, 
a  lew  months  of  good  production  de-  «5S 

velop  a  decidedly  crow-shaped  head,  Heating  Equipment. 

If  we  find  the  vent  small  and  dry,  we  21  west  mhQst  ,PMNewT  vV^ri/v®0  mPsh 
dress  the  bird  and  almost  invariably  -  T'  CH  3'ld 
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we  find  a  non-layer.  Often  these  birds 
are  perched  on  the  roosts  and  can  be 
picked  up  without  using  the  crook.  We 
create  very  little  disturbance  in  the 
flock  in  catching  the  birds. 

Local  grain  dealers  have  had  notice 
from  the  mills  from  which  they  buy 
their  grain  that  they  will  get  less  than 
half  their  usual  tonnage,  with  little 
prospect  of  later  improvement  this 
Summer.  This  leaves  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  here  in  a  serious  situation. 
It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  drop  in  milk  production,  for 
our  pastures  do  not  furnish  much  feed 
before  the  first  of  June.  Local  hatch¬ 
eries  report  heavy  cancellations  of 
chick  orders. 

Asparagus  is  a  plant  that  should  be 
found  in  farm  gardens  much  more 
often  than  it  is.  It  comes  early  in  the 
season  when  the  stored  vegetables  are 
of  poor  quality,  and  when  hardly  any¬ 
thing  else  can  be  obtained  from  our 
own  gardens.  Whether  served  on  toast, 
stewed  and  served  with  cream,  or  as 
asparagus  soup,  it  is  delicious  and  at 
our  house  some  is  always  canned  to 
add  variety  to  the  meals  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  reason 
more  farmers  do  hot  grow  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  takes  two  or  three  years 
to  get  a  planting  ready  to  begin  cut¬ 
ting.  However,  once  established  they 
can  be  cut  for  years  if  they  are  proper¬ 
ly  cared  for.  We  know  of  a  row  of  the 
old  Palmetto  variety  that  has  been  cut 
for  more  than  30  years,  and  it  still 
gives  a  good  yield  of  large  tips.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  long  life  asparagus  should 
be  set  where  it  need  not  be  disturbed. 
One  year  plants  are  best  for  setting, 
and  if  one  wishes  to  take  the  trouble, 
they  are  easily  grown  from  seed.  This 
would  add  a  year  to  the  time  needed 
to  get  the  planting  ready  for  cutting, 
but  it  would  also  mean  an  outlay  of 
less  money,  and  plants  dug  from  your 
ground  would  be  very  certain  to  live, 
while  plants  shipped  some  distance 
occasionally  dry  out  so  that  they  do 
not  grow  so  well.  Asparagus  thrives 
best  in  a  well  drained  loam  soil  that 
is  very  rich  in  plant  food.  The  plants 
should  be  set  in  furrows  or  trenches 
eight  to  10  inches  deep,  and  about  18 
inches  apart.  If  the  crowns  are  covered 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil,  and  the 
rest  worked  back  into  the  trench  after 
the  plants  have  started  to  grow,  it  is 
easier  to  control  the  weeds.  By  using  an 
annual  fertilization  of  barn  manure  and 
chemical  fertilizer  the  planting  should 
produce  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh,  tasty 
tips. 

We  had  a  fair  sap  run  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  but  some  did  not  tap  their  or¬ 
chards.  Inability  to  find  help  and  a 
feeling  that  ceiling  prices  were  not 
high  enough  to  permit  paying  the 
wages  that  help  would  demand,  are 
some  of  the  reasons.  The  demand  for 
maple  syrup  is  greater  than  usual. 
Maine  h.  l.  s. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  383. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  12  miles  from  Strouds” 
burg.  80  acres  perfectly  level  land  with  very  large 
lrppt  *tr(ca™  *”d  site  for  lake.  On  good  state  high¬ 
way,  but  buildings  stand  back  in  a  lane.  Beautiful 
trlrlM?'  i?ICel9efit-  buildings.  8-room  house  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  Barn  36xi0  feet.  Machine  shed.  Some  timber 
J'®®  $13,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  h! 

Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


iturai  -ycw. Yorker.  ?8,500;  main  highway  8  mi  1m  7mm  Xn  '  iESS 

ADIRONDACK  Mountaina-rotw.c  . . n  3477,  Rurai  New-Yorker  “lleS  ff0m  TlUage'  BOX 

sonal  or  mnihi.  n/w  ..  .  »ea-  I  - - - - - - - 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  Grapefruit  «o  nn. 
PoSTar’k.  $Fla°*  E*PreS3  COilect'  W'  H-  Ramsey.* 


-  sonal  or  monthly. ~  BOX  "34DL  *Rural  *Xew-Yorkerfa~ 

F<iK  Sal&— 205  acres  on  Route  90  state  road  near 


goocrs  vw  buhd^ec^ 

sugar  e,u1p  nt;  few  farm  tools',  S  Ze  *7^ 

#21  CZ5aJized  sch“''i«Kl  dairy  and  potato 


K1owf  improvements,3  2°  large  '  b  am  /  ‘  ZsUosZsO  “3£* '  m^d*rsC'reasbiPpfng°  charges  *  paid/  Orders 

leU 1  a*** inventory* 'wUh^filn?  000',.WBI  BrunellePTPt  Orieans^VermlZ65818  Prices‘  Victor 


EB  Honey :  Announcement.  Due  to  tre- 


IIATCHElil -Breeding  farm.  Fully  equipped  67  acre 

onP°nUltrH  farl  Z5  “lles  ,rora  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  Paved  road.  Can  be  operated  on  a  single  unit  or 
multiplo  unit  basis.  New  modern  insulated  hen 
house  for  3,o00  layers,  5,000  brooder  capacity,  .hatch- 

ml^L.150™0.0.  ge  caP8cl‘y>  all  new  electric  Bundy 
machines.  Battery  room  equipment  for  2,500  chicks 

flZs  'TtbatbinSl1vttd  b0U|e’  rooms'  aI1  hardwood 
kH?hin  b  !L  lavatory,  4  sleeping  rooms,  modern 
arlll  !  or0°m  office,  electricity,  steam  heat, 
artesian  well.  2  garages  and  ample  storage  for  grain 

f?donprP  rl8'  Farm  Z  °Pcration  n°w.  can  be  bought 
in  operation  or  on  other  terms.  Write  for  full  de- 
talls  or  Bee  your  broker.  BOX  3103,  Rural  N. - Y. 

NpfVKSprlg  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  "hundreds 

1,  oflt5>ar?afP8  lEast?nL  States).  Don't  buy  without 
Bronx  58,  New  Yo'rk  AgeDCy’  2488  Concourse, 

JCR  SALE;  Must  sell  40  acre  farm ;  good  house 
new  barn  and  silo,  electricity,  fruit  trees  and  berry 
bushes.  Near  market:  tili.hi.  x-,  ..?.rry 


Agency frWalnutWgt.t.e<On^nta.  ^‘^BunneU  Farm  |  baS^Vn^fo 

^a Za^e^&  FT™-  ^Be^fHiir^vabPUt  J"y 

W_allkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046.  :>tn’  I  INDIAN  River  fruit:  Exceptionally  good  Dir.Pt 

^JTOmFw170  a,Crf,  crop  and  dairy  farm;  40  head  new  grapefruit  express  prepaid:  Marsh  seedless 

$J°00'  Barn'  fully  equipped  with  tractor  and  tractoT  hllf  *4  60  w??,’  '  alencja  oranges,  $4.85;  half  and 
ni,.t  i,rPCri yf.ar^ .  iPc.o.mo.  Write  for  details  ‘and  I  shigie^s4hfnmpBa*4pfbPSiKp?w„i^  Prices.  On 


Picture.  Arthur  Beisaw.  Dryden,'  Maine. 

FOR  SALE— 46  acre  farm  in  Delaware  12  miles  frrvm 
Dover,  Del.;  12  acres  tillable  good  fertile  land  ZF 
ance  In  wood;  144  miles  from  Marydel  m  rwd’i 

ad!r^eM«ylvaAn!r  ^ 


'New  York.  ^ 


E^Bo,?Ap^:_?n..thC-Ea8tero  Shore  of  MarylandTto 


oongrtptbipmentt  of  5  bushels  or  more  to  one  addressee 
20  cents  per  bushel  discount.  My  shipping  Vea^i 

Wabasso.0SFlorida.U*  May  2<>' 

T(1  maple  sugar  customers  this  was  a  very  short  and 
allTJ  vnat0n  *  cannot  fill  any  more  orders  Thank  you 
New  York  patronage'  C'  L-  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge! 

RUBE  Vermont  maple  sugar  80c  per  lb  MaDle  sugar 

sAssc  ibv,sr 3,a 

^froUI<$Y1oSUnMDPednedtJ°QangKS  S4'60  bushel.  Grape- 
KlZber,  VvZ-er-pZk!  lloZa.^^1  PffPaid'  Jame3 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


At  .  market;  tillable.  John 

Masonic  Bldg.,  Newark.  New  York. 


Nieshes, 


East.®rn  Pennsylvania,  104  miles  from  New  York — 00 

b'ZZ/r'  Fhiladc]Phla.  a"d  16  nines  from  Strouds? 
oU5£.'  95w  8  re  fann  0,1  good  Public  road,  near  markets  • 
ft  roon  house;  very  large  bank  barn;  2  machine  sheds •’ 
«iaiPe°Ul.tryf  bouses;  double  grainary;  all  outbuildings - 
slate  coefs  on  all  main  buildings.  2  good  wells  • 

bSUl$7VoirireS  eaZCbSe: 
1)316  Ltarn-  R"ltor- 

i1Yl00P$O2P5?S00S:  EZmS  #lZ,br00^  .P3"d8<  -lafces. 


AZ ^ . Farm-  stwk  and 


belP  ^  fxSZ 

WN?wT  yY?"1 CUy?,  near5 Twi^mingl'YZe  ^ndZ/^bath^ 
room  facilities,  comfortable  beds  and  serTe  S 
well  balanced  meals,  we  can  send  you  boarders 
Kural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway  New  York  Citv* 

AS  a  I  TJSPUnj;  »  i 

^*eW  ^or^»  1^0  acre  dairy,  8- 


brook.  John  Sipos, 
Worthington  2814. 


Excellent  food.  Trout  fishing  in  our 
South  Worthington,  Mass. 


all  improvements ;  *  large  barn  &  out  building  •  house>  xr° if  va^ation  on  a  real  farm  in  the  Ball 

plete  machinery;  brook  for  lake  •*  Valley.  Modern  conveniences.  With  air  con- 

gjjson.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y,  Phone  4563.  ^  $15'000-  |  Rafes”*  ^^’r, Tidip«  .  •«»?•!- 

i  OK  x.  ale.  Milan,  Dutchess  Countv  k-’»  ^oo  •  ca 


County,  New  . York.  ^  F—h'  Florida'  '  0= 


f14LYmEYSllnfs,  C  p® 


*60  ACRE  Washington  County.  New  York,  sheep  and 

„  farn).  »n  ideal  tractor  farm.  Will  keep  80 

ha«d  h°fthCat«  600  sheeP-  Two  houses,  main  house 
ono  *Z.h’w  teIepb<T  and  electricity.  Barn  room  for 
-00  tons  hay.  Jlain  buildings  painted,  all  have  slate 

fo?fSi  Jay  ,'y  Spnng  water  supply.  Wonderful  location 
ror  a  gentleman  s  estate.  Price  $14,000.  Earle  A 
Howard.  Eagle  Bridge,  New  York.  18  A' 


WEST'S  1946  catalogue.  Hundreds  farms  and  busi- 
eon^wv.t^8'^  York'.  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
H  Pennsylvania"'11  Ee"Cy’  Brokcrs>  «E-  Pittsburgh. 

38.,  A,CBE  PeuBcy  farm,  5  rooms,  bath,  hot  water 

fruit**' oo  Jid  "^,‘er;  good  buildings;  capacity  1800, 
Price,  ^trSbu^M0^  ?8~500:  t8rmS'  K^'lald 

I"h»yACa  EMoack?vclak.  Edemesfo°n0d  NbulYdings'  50  t0n8 

CHOICE  Orange  County  dairy  farms,  95  acres  and 

«tUPu'.  also  ebteken  farm  for  sale.  J.  J.  Halloran 
W  ashlngtonvlile,  N.  Y.  Tel.  45F3.  ’ 

NE'V  Spring  catalog.  Remarkable  honest  farms, 
8  Eastem  States.  State  requirements; 
oc  postage.  Batson  Farm  Agency,  489  5th  Ave.  N.Y 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  March,  1946,  are  as 
follows: 

,  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  Inc.$3.87  $.0823 
Shawangunk  Co-op.  Inc...  3.82  .0812 

t Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.785  .0805 

*  Lehigh  Valley^  Co-op .  3.75  .0797 

.0742 
.0742 
.0739 
.0737 
.0731 
.0731 
.0731 
.0731 
.0731 
.0731 
.0729 
.0708 


Buffalo  Unity  Co-op 
Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co- 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _ 

Arkport,  Dairies . 

Cohocton  Creameries . . . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 

Grandview  Dairies . 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sheffield  Farms . 

Dairymen’s  League . 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 

The  Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York 
$3.44;  Rochester,  $3.60;  Buffalo,  $3.34, 
t  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

*  Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return  more 
than  $3.47,  and  28  cents  is  being  held  in  reserve. 


3.49 
op  3.49 
3.475 
3.465 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.43 
3.33 


PROFITABLE  Broiler  plant  for  sale;  turning  out 

wtb  £  950  broilers  weekly  to  well  established  out- 
lets.  Completely  modern  buildings  with  central  hot 
water  brooding  system,  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
conveniences  for  profitable  operation.  Investment  re- 
qulred  $-8,o00.  Selling  because  of  health.  Location 
central  New  York,  BOX  3248,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

P<hMiif«-®:  1>2;ltr,y  farm-  80  a<res,  excellent  land  and 

holdings,  stocked.  1,700  breeders,  2,100  young 
iZZ d'seaso,1or  feed  problem.  Ideal  location,  near 
Johnstown,  N.Y  Would  consider  rental  or  profit  sharing 
arrangement.  BOX  3376,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

H?ra8:< 19  room  house,  any  type  farming,  pro- 

p,f"'er;  elevation,  water,  timber  etc.  Catskill  foothills. 
I  need  to  sell.  No  agent.  ROX  3419.  Rural  New-Yorker 

FA?YISfo°f  311  types.  a#d  slzes-  Write  us  "hat  kind 

St°.f  Oneo™, " New  York1* UIlneU  F8m  AgenCy*  Walnut 

FOR  Sale:  57  acres  on  highway.  Suitable  for  busi- 
ness.  Creek  running  through  property.  Never  failing 
spring  water  supply,  piped  to  house  by  gravity.  Elec- 
tiicity,  telephone  available.  House  need  repair  ‘^0 
acres  tillable,  rest  pasture  and  timber.  Price  $l',600 

^R-oeheiif^of.*-  N°W  N'  Y'  Fbo>'« 


83:500  Tcrms-  semi-bungalow.  State  hivhwav 

fo,lnlP^V8fents:  ab0Ht  W  eeros.  Some  fwniture  Idtfi 
for  retired  couple,  Klarmann,  Pine  Plains,  N,  Y  1 

72  ACRE  dairy  and  crop  river  farm  Stockci 

Ernqe^PPHarris  Nineveh°nTTeD^3’  Vaiu3ble  timber. 


jlaagen  Farms,  Beech  Creek,  Tpenn.M  CUnro^^oumT 

ParL^d:BSllm*aNan:YreferenCeS-  RUbin’  6’516  Bay 

B?iZDj  Znt!d  orl,  farm  for  Mother,  boy  5. 

3.  Good  well  balanced  meals,  swimming  if 
possible.  Cuett,  169  Hale  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N,  Y. 

VfBa  ZarnV..  Same  old  Pleasant  home,  beau- 


SI»Z'.r  cottag®  in  Xdirondacks.  Furnace  good  jlii  0?e”hin/Cai>eient!'!of'hgoodCaplYA1Shomeai!ookrng° 

R  f  rfi  acres  land,  garage.  Roy  E.  Russell  5,eds  aP'!  aB  conveniences.  $18  and  up  g*TeIe- 

e4t  Barrington'  Hass,  USSei]’  I  gbdpe^2!.eenville  13  F  23.  Helen  Ditges!  FrJold, 

0  poultry  farm,  6-room  house,  garage  barn  r? - - - ■ _ 

_pou  try  houses  for  5,000  broilers.  Drive  out  on?v  IFy?u  "'Ks,)  t0  sPfnd  your  vacation  in  clean  quiet 

o  miles  from  New  wi  . .  — ®  -°Ut-  only  <  Vrn  ode™  far«  home  make  reservations  $25  we2k  y 

-Mrs.  .M.  c.  Whitney,  Susquehanna.  Pa.  ' 

™nceSZiaK3e6°w?,hB  nZfrn  “ZVs  Z°d  “cYnTraY^  I  BOxZ^? 

1 

stanchions'  a^^/tab^Zom53^^  ffl,  SToSSS*?  ftWt 

[rniryZnrBe^3  te^s  ^  ^  ^ 

nm»m tractor  T  TJJL ^  ^  ^ 

ZIItg  ivPe  IBdStln.  cows  milking.  Income ’from  milk  "an^_,.room'  ,»oard. 


abour  $70  per  ciak^  AZU,haZB'25~  he^ers1”1^  \  ne*r  YorkT  eichS* 

freshen  next  Fall  and  20  younger  heifers  Farm  experience)  or  as  secretary,  tutor  John 

raises  excellent  alfalfa,  clover  Earm  I  gq"‘re.  241  East  35th  St.,  New  York  16N  v 


excellent  alfalfa,  clover,  grain,  corn  anri 
JSn 1 ~/ar?ily  ?3  Priced  to 


ornenith.T  °r  witi10ut.  stock  and  equipment.1'’ Lester  I  ,  famiiy-.  Modern  conveniences , "'"p l a! ? rC'f ood* *h  Lady 
ornell.  Jasper.  Steuben  County.  New  York.  loves  animals.  BOX  3432.  Rural  Lady 


KETIRUD  couple  desires  to  rent  small  house  or  part 

<m0erb-°ASe’nyeaLly:  Preferably  in  or  near  small  town. 
60  or  /O  miles  from  New  York  City;  Central  or  North- 
.Jew  Jersey-  preferred  or  New  York  State.  May 
consider  boarding  by  year.  BOX  3438.  Rural  N  -Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


lb?„  A5KEB'  Beautiful  home.  40x80  hip  roof  barn 
Ill  health  forces  sale.  Priced  $15,000;  in  family 
lo°  years  Must  see  to  appreciate.  Weedsport  Realty 
Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


F?11  SAEE:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades'  will  de- 

J  W  cluZk  °r  thip  by  r*11'  Satisfactfon  Sguaranted 
L  W.  Christman,  phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain) 

or-..(laucasian.  Packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25* 


182  ,,'ZHES’'  T°  eow  dairy,  tractor,  team,  modern 
buildings  and  equipment,  $10,000.  125  acres,  stocked 
and  equipped,  everything  good,  $5,000.  14  acres  7- 

room  house.  400  bird  poultry  house,  garage  and  barn  - _ _ _ 

excellent  buy,  $2,500.  Geo.  Scudder,  National  Realty  WANTED:  Flax  wheel,  small,  two-wheel  drive 
Sales  system,  Rlchmondville.  N.  Y.  I  treadles.  Georgia  *  ,2riTe' 


3  lbs  $5.25,  queens  included  bZked  full  untd 
June  1st;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  AnZries  StUton  n't* 

Wshdlion*y  „reroellent  prices  for  pregnant  mare  and 

Rural  New-Yorker.  lt8  f°r  details'  B0X  3341- 


FARM  for  sale:  Eastem  Connecticut  on  direct  high- 
way  to  Providence  and  Hartford.  200  acre  dairy 
farm,  90  acres  tillable  tractor  worked  land,  modernized 
10-room  colonial  house,  new  bam  38x112  feet  with  58 
tieups.  Price  $18,000,  cash  needed  $9,800.  Have  other 
good  poultry  and  dairy  farms.  Slate  Agency,  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  Telephone  127-2  Jewett  City  Conn 


l^les  Georgia  Read.""MVridem  New'  iZZsZ0 

V»TZW1,ler  rr  Gravely  tractor;  state  price 
_age.  C.  Schneider,  Liberty  St.,  Clinton.  Conn  * 

?ri.lofaNe^Y-orrkChain  Sa"3'  Carlton  BaBt- 


FOR,SaJeAat  Tuckahoe«  N*  J-  Real  honie»  3  bedrooms 
-AaiJ?  buth’  elxceIient  condition,  location  unexcelled, 
oO  ft.  above  the  Tuckahoo  River  which  flows  in  rear 
where  fishing,  bathing,  boating,  duck  shooting  is 

exceHent;  nice  river  frontage  with,  lawn,  shade,  flowers  I  WiNTFii-w.,; - ; - - - - - 

a,ny7isri,wg7'ii?'“  .  fcgaras 

s- 

HOVSE  Wanted:  Some  land,  in.  accessible,  town,  city;'  model  ainntS^!  ejectrie  or  hand,  junior  bench 
Y’oZ'  box  :3«6h  °entral  Xe"  II  Weed  ftS?*  B'  Spauldi^ 

improvements,  j" ‘Tpal?11  Westbur'y  Z 

Zintfr?#8*  l ^  NWTUPkonRed* 


FOR  Rent:  5-room  house,  roofed,  no  _ 

pump  in  house,  range.  Eastem  Dutchess*.  _ 

garden  spot.  Suitable  couple  used  to  country  life! 
Rent  $25,  BOX  3441,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm.  160  acres,  beautifully,  located 
near  the  lakes  and  Adirondack  reserve.  Good 
buildings,  9-room  house,  20-cow  capacity  barn,  large 
henhouse,  2  garages,  machinery  sheds,  trout  stream 
and  fish  pond;  $5,000.  Carrie  Barker,  R,  D  1. 
Dolgfiyille,  N.  Y. 


3  .  ^ ACRES,  7 -room  dwelling,  improvements,  garage 
hennery  for  600,  brooder  houses,  utility  building. 
.c°r„1^yl1,g,,hens  included.  100  miles  from  New  York. 
$.). oOO.  ROX  206,  R.  D.  2,  Saugertles,  N.  Y. 


1ZZ,w,ISI'A-X  n  milk  producing  dairy,  income  over 

$7,500  monthly;  excellent  buildings,  livestock, 
implements;  price  $68,000,  terms.  John  Josinsky. 
ii-48  -03rd  St..  Rayside,  New  York. 


EXCELLENT  State  road  residence  or  business  site 
panoramic  view,  partially  completed  dwelling! 

w»l'iumVawr’  x4  '^’dld  acl;es-  $2,500.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
\v  allkill,  N.  Tet  New  Paltz  2046. 


COUPLE  Wish  to  rent  small  house  or  farm  within 

oin  inU,‘Hng  dlstanco  of  New  York.  Write  Apt.  IE, 
-19  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York  33,  New  York. 


310  Acre  dairy  farm  Catskill  Mountains  40  cow  bam 

SiZnoZZ  oS,tn5anU  10  ropln  modeni  house! 

•>13f  j00  cash.  BOX  3424,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7562.  '  '  '  ■“*  x*  Hempstead 

F0J}  Sal«:  Complete  cider  and  vinegar  plant  30  ooo 
L^s,ftN.fY.r  SPaC8:  PfiCe  ^-°«0  Joseph  Ba0rik°e! 

"'A,!STED :  4-row  tractor  com  planter.  Write  nr  roil 
The  Federal  Leather  Company,  Belleville  9 
New  Jersey.  Belleville  2-3800  neiieviae  9, 


FOR  Sale:  House,  11  rooms,  hot  water  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  drilled  well,  bam,  half  acre,  fruit ;  black-  _  _  _ ... 

smith  ropair  shop  and  tools.  Mrs.  Niles.  High  Falls,  |  ^Tor  ^-id^  tr.^,  f 

HriftP  fiho  In  t r\ r  Tnkn  Tv _  i  .  ...  * 


corn- 

FARMS,  lake  shore  farm.  Dairy  farms.  Poultry  I  Sarrler  chain  for  John  Deere  hay  loader  °Ed  Whiles* 
farms.  Country  homes,  etc.  Write  for  free  list..  I  B-  J.  Hackensack.  N.  ,T.  '  ”mles. 

Mr,  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N,  Y.  Phone  46-224, 

WANTED:  Stone  or  brick  house.  Secluded  but  ac¬ 

cessible.  Approximately  50  acres,  part  wooded. 

Within  75  miles  New  York.  BOX  3457,  Rural  N.-Y. 

EDH  Sale^  125  acre  farm,  15  acres  blueberries  (high 

bosh ) ,  5  wells,  3  springs,  3-story  chicken  bam, 

1,000  hen  capacity;  9-room  attractive  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone,  school  bus,  mail  route;  taxes  $27 
Some  machinery  and  furniture.  Write  C.  Van  der 
Linde,  Afton,  N.  Y.  Phone  Afton  3473. 

WANTED:  Boarding  house  farm  and  bungalow  de- 
velopment.  Must  have  bathing  facilities.  Anything 
*JP  *°  BmH  of  $50, 00ft.  Please  give  full  details.  BOX 
3410,  Rural  New  -  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Black  walnut  logs  20  inches  or  over  rtv» 
price  and  description.  Lee  Farm  IhlZ f£nn! 

, B  ,?ale:  Ford  son  tractor,  on  rubber  with  mm 

Cobdvvaell0nAt"°Tdeb0itt0D  Pl°'V  and  disk  harrow.  Also 
coidwell  &  Ideal  Powers  mowers.  Wm  Whitton 
?  Ormond  Place.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y  'vnltton' 

‘N  ainm  Zlav V  oZ)  e#g  electric  incubator,  available 

— — — — _ ->lay  C.  I^oonns.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y 

SILO  for  sale,  wooden  12'-0"y3(V-4V'  •  ~  a : — '• 

Pfinn3sPyTvZ"a.b€f0re  bUying'  Chas  B'  ZWit) 


BaIe:  0ne  Deering  pickup  baler  on 
n  4  cylinder  motor,  used  one  fsea.son,  A-l 
.  G.  Abbott,  Box  96,  java  tillage,  N.  Y 


rubber, 

s(iape. 
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WARREN  REDS 

WILL  SHOW  Profits  on  Any  Investment,  under 
Systematic  Feeding  and  Care 
Their  Laying  Contest  championships  or  honors 
have  been  well  known  for  many  years,  and  they 
represent  repeated  victories  in  ten  States: 
Maine  Connecticut  Rhode  Island  New  York 
New  Jersey  Pennsylvania  Michigan 
Florida  Missouri 

Texas 

Such  tests  ifivole  sudden  and  radical  changes  in 
climate,  housing,  care,  and  feeding;  hence  such 
records  of  performance  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  determining  the  production  values 

of  a  strain. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Performance 

All  Warren  customers  receive  chicks,  or  eggs, 
of  the  same  blood  and  breeding  as  all  the  contest 
winners,  and  they  can  count  on  the  same  rate  of 
production  under  good  management  and  operation. 

Latest  Available  Contest  Reports: 

Hunterdon,  N.  J. — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds; 

118  eggs,  125.80  points. 

Pennsylvania  —  3rd  High  Pen,  All  Breeds; 

1313  eggs,  1381  points. 

Missouri  —  3rd  Red  Pen,  463  eggs,  477.30  points. 

Bay  State  Contract  for  30,000  Chicks 
Awarded  for  the  15th  time  in  15  years 
R.  I.  REDS  Sired  by  Mass.  -  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
Males  from  240-341  Egg  Dams. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  Sired  by  Barred  Rock 

Males  of  Leading  Strain. 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  Years  without  a  REACTOR 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W, 


Q 


I 


PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


ONE  PEN 
3  Records  Plus 

1.  In  1944  a  pen  of  Kauder’s  Leg¬ 
horns  made  a  new  World  Record 
for  four  years  of  laying,  also 
the  same  pen  made  — 

2.  A  New  all-time  World  Record 
for  five  years  of  laying  at  the 
Vineland  Hen  Test  in  1945,  also— 

3.  A  new  all-time  record  for  one 
year  of  laying  during  the  fifth 
year  at  Vineland,  plus — The  same 
pen  of  birds  is  entered  in  an 
official  contest  at  Vineland  for 
its  sixth  laying  year. 

All  of  which  means  that  your 
chicks  from  Kauder  are  of  an 
unequaled  strain  for  average  pro¬ 
duction,  livability,  and  old  hen 
production. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

BOX  lOO.NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Jagg&L  LEGHORNS 

SifiSS 


Approximately  12,000  Old  Breeders  are  Selected 
and  Maintained  for  our  Hen  Chick  Production. 

The  Economical  High-Production  Strain,  built 
for  Service  and  Endurance:  especially  adapted 
to  present  business  conditions,  stiff  competition, 
and  heavy,  steady  demand.  Large  chalk-white 
eggs — 25  to  30  oz.  to  the  dozen — all  the  year  round. 
New  Hampshires — Rock-Hamp  Cross  —  Sex-Link 
Cross.  For  Big  Brown  Eggs  and  Fancy-Grade 
Broilers  and  Roasters. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROS.  So  V^neUnd.N.J. 


I  want  to  start  in  the  business  of 
raising  rabbits.  Is  it  profitable?  A.  h. 
New  York 

Some  breeders  make  a  reasonable 
profit  raising  rabbits  but  one  must  take 
into  consideration  the  exaggerated 
statements  as  to  the  profits.  Novices 
going  into  the  business  buy  high  priced 
breeding  stock  and  they  are  doomed  to 
be  much  disappointed  in  the  results. 
The  advertising  leads  one  to  believe 
high  prices  are  being  offered  for  pelts 
and  the  supply  so  limited  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  fill  the  demands.  This  is  not  a 
fact  at  all  times.  Manufacturers  would 
be  willing  to  buy  pelts  if  they  were 
assured  of  a  steady  supply  of  several 
thousand  a  week,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  bother  with  a  small  number  of  pelts 
from  small  individuals  and  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  such  pelts.  This 
is  true  of  practically  all  furs  and 
angora  wool.  The  supply  is  usually 
bought  from  a  central  agency  that  can 
furnish  large  quantities  at  a  time 
and  there  is  little  interest  in  small 
individual  breeders.  Great  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  breeding  and  handling  rabbits 
and  it  is  wiser  for  an  amateur  to  start 
in  a  small  way  with  common,  lower- 
priced  breeds  until  he  has  gained  ex¬ 
perience.  If  his  initial  investment  is 
not  too  heavy  it  will  not  be  such  a 
serious  matter  if  he  loses  some.  If  his 
capital  is  tied  up  in  high-priced  stock 
his  whole  investment  might  be  wiped 
out  by  an  outbreak  of  disease  or  errors 
he  may  make  because  of  his  inexperi¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  golden  road  to  wealth 
in  raising  rabbits,  but  a  study  of  the 
subject,  practice  in  breeding  and  a  full 
understanding  of  what  may  and  may 
not  be  accomplished  can  help  build  up 
a  business.  Buy-back  propositions 
should  never  be  considered  and  deal¬ 
ings  should  be  with  responsible 
breeders. 

My  son  is  interested  in  buying  a 
metal  locator  that  costs  $85.  It  is 
claimed  it  will  locate  hidden  gold  left 
by  British  soldiers  in  the  war  of  1812 
Is  this  just  an  attempt  to  get  money? 

New  York  °-  K- 

For  centuries  the  theory  of  divining 
rods  has  been  advanced,  even  back  in 
biblical  times  they  were  known.  Some 
people  believe  in  them.  Some  metals 
are  sensitive  to  other  metals  and  it  is 
said  some  device  is  used  to  locate  oil. 
Certain  twigs  have  been  regarded  as 
miraculously  indicating  water.  There 
are  many  who  classify  all  such  claims 
as  poppycock.  We  do  not  believe  such 
a  device  could  be  accurate  or  infallible 
at  all  times.  During  the  war  certain 
mine  detecting  devices  were  used  very 
successfully  and  saved  many  lives.  We 
read  recently  that  the  postal  authori- 
ties  borrowed  an  army  mine  deteetor 
to  endeavor  to  locate  stolen  money. 
The  detector  gave  evidence  it  was  over 
metal  and  a  glass  jar  and  two  tin  cans 
encased  in  a  length  of  stove  pipe  were 
found  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet.  The 
money  was  in  bills.  This  was  a  highly 
sensitized  apparatus.  Whether  this  $85 
instrument  would  be  effective  is  open 
to  doubt  and  we  would  not  send  any 
money  until  there  was  a  positive  proof 
that  it  was  not  a  money-making  gadget 
and  that  it  had  been  used  effectively. 


ORIGINAL 


Early  in  September  I  sent  a  $5.00 
bill  to  A1  Williams,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
for  “food  that  takes  hunger  away"  in 
a  “Reducing  Plan.”  I  never  heard  from 
him.  Is  there  any  way  I  could  get  my 
money  back?  mrs.  m.  e. 

New  York 

A1  Williams  advised  us  that  he  had 
been  called  to  Washington  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  regard  to  his 
advertising  and  his  mail  had  been  held 
up.  He  suggested  tracing  through  the 
Post  Office.  However  our  reader  later 
reports  the  letter  and  money  were  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Post  Office  marked 
“Fraud.”  Our  reader  was  lucky.  We 
have  said  before  and  repeat  that  it  is 
wise  to  have  the  advice  of  a  reputable 
physician  before  taking  up  diets  for 
reducing.  Incidentally  it  is  neither  wise 
nor  safe  to  send  money  and  bills  in 
ordinary  mail.  Registered  mail  or 
money  order  is  safer.  It  may  not  be 
convenient  to  get  a  money  order  but 
it  is  really  worth  while  to  wait  until 
it  can  be  obtained. 

I  am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  help 
me  as  you  have  others.  Last  Fall  I 
sent  an  electric  plate  for  repairs  to 
the  Universal  Repair  Service,  Chicago, 
Ill.  They  repaired  it  but  said  it  would 
not  last  long  but  they  had  a  few  very 
nice  new  ones  costing  $8.95  and  would 
hold  one  for  me  until  I  advised  them 
whether  I  would  like  it.  After  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  repaired  plate  I  ordered  the 
new  one,  sending  a  check  for  $8.95.  I 
have  never  received  the  stove  nor  a 
word  from  them  in  answer  to  several 
letters  asking  them  to  refund  my  money 
if  they  could  not  fill  my  order. 

New  York  mrs.  m.  e.  a. 

Investigation  finally  brought  out  that 
one,  Peter  Wroda,  operated  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  was  the  principal  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  He  is  reported  to  have  quite  a 
police,  record  for  grand  larceny  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  in  1937  and  in  1943  was 
arrested  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses.  He  is  now  a  fugitiye 
from  justice  and  has  not  been  seen  in 
more  than  a  year.  If  any  of  our  readers 
hear  of  him  we  would  like  the  in¬ 
formation  and  his  address.  This  is  a 
case  of  mean  swindling. 

I  answered  the  advertisement  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  of  Knauf  &  Tesch  Company, 
Chilton,  Mo.  I  sent  them  $5.25  too 
much  and  was  to  take  it  out  of  the 
next  order.  I  have  no  use  for  feed 
now.-  Will  you  see  to  this  and  get  my 
remittance?  d.  s.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  promptly  explained 
that  on  Christmas  morning  their  office 
burned  down  with  all  their  records 
and  everything  that  had  not  been 
placed  in  the  vault  over  night.  The 
file  in  which  debits  and  credits  were 
kept  was  also  lost  in  the  fire  and  they 
could  not  do  anything  about  them  until 
they  heard  from  the  customers.  This 
accounts  for  delay  in  sending  the  check 
to  D.  S.  S.  The  check  was  enclosed  and 
we  forwarded  it  to  the  subscriber.  We 
consider  this  ample  excuse  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  prompt  explanation  and 
action  by  this  company. 


TWO  GREAT  STRAINS 

Atwood’s  “EGG  PRODUCTION"  strain  is  one  or 
the  oldest  proven  production  strains  in  the  state. 
Atwood's  "BROILER"  Strain  is  bred  especially  for 
meat  profits.  Both  are  good  for  both  meat  and 
eees  — both  are  R.O.P.  Supervised.  Choose  the 
strain  to  fill  your  needs  and  let  it  help  you 

ma|kne0MaNimHm.  uros.tSPullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-run  chicks— rugged,  dependable,  original 
New  Hampshires.  Write  today  lor  prices  and 
available  delivery  dates. 

/  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

r  Box  202  -  Franklin,  N.  H. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Wt^aypostage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Lnsexed  I  ts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $  S’nn  iS'nrt  12  00 

»»k *  TT  k5.  : 83  IIS  83 
'Ll’, Sp““'  aaa . :  155  'Am  IS 

six  VA0E  P°%™H  A  ™  PENNSYLVANIA 


Richard  Courtley  was  described  as 
“a  mean  and  vicious  swindler”  by 
Brooklyn’s  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Courtley,  also  known  as  Davidoff,  was 
held  on  charges  of  having  defrauded 
at  least  14  veterans  by  offering  them 
high-paying  jobs  if  they  bought  shares 
in  a  hypothetical  cafeteria.  Courtley 
solicited  help  from  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  To  those  apply¬ 
ing  for  jobs  he  advised  them  that  the 
more  they  invested  in  the  pending 
cafeteria  the  larger  salary  they  would 
receive  weekly.  By  this  scheme 
Courtley  is  said  to  have  realized  $2,000 
in  six  days.  He  left  New  York  hurriedly 
when  the  racket  was  discovered.  He 
was  apprehended  in  Philadelphia  and 
now  has  been  indicted  on  a  larceny 
charge  and  also  for  illegally  selling 
securities,  which  were  not  registered, 
with  the  State  as  required  by  law.  He 
had  another  fantastic  scheme.  The  trees 
on  a  farm  he  claimed  to  own  were 
to  be  chopped  down  and  turned  into 
charcoal  and  this  charcoal  used  to 
make  barbecue  of  the  many  cattle  on 
the  supposed  farm.  He  had  been  con¬ 
victed  previously  for  other  infractions 
of  the  law. 

This  morning  I  received  a  check  for 
$3.19  for  the  book  I  wrote  about.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  thank  the  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  interest  they  take  in  their  read¬ 
ers.  I  would  not  be  without  the  paper 
if  it  cost  $5.00  a  year.  I  told  a  friend 
how  wonderful  you  were  and  he 
handed  me  his  subscription  for  a  year. 
It  should  be  read  in  more  homes.  I 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  me 
in  my  small  account.  c.  H.  H. 

New  Jersey 

This  was  a  small  matter  delayed  in 
adjustment  far  beyond  a  reasonable 
time  and  we  were  able  to  get  it  out 
of  the  routine  and  cleared  up.  We  like 
the  publicity  C.  H.  H.  gave  us  and 
the  result.  We  welcome  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  our  service  is  open  to  them. 


UNNYBROOK 
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All  Breeders  U.  5. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorun\Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 
InIW  HAMMMIAIY* 

WHITE  IE6H0RMS*  WHITE  R0CK5 
BARRIO  BOCKS  •  CROSJES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBR00K 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FINO-AR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


POUTORM 
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Send  tor  this  beautiful  Chick  Catalog!  “WOOLTOP 
FARM”  REDS  are  an  achievement  in  breeding— 
this  catalog  tells  you  how  and  why. 

ah  Wooltop  Farm  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs 
come  from  THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  Production 
Bred  New  Hampshire  BREEDERS.  Every  breeder 
is  Mass.-U.S.  Piillorum  Clean.  Ours  is  a  private 
flock — one  breed,  one  farm,  one  supervision.  Ail 
chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  produced  right  here. 
But— the  catalog  tolls  the  story  of  these  ‘'distinc¬ 
tively  different”  chicks  We  also  offer  top  quality 
Rock-Hamp  Cross  Chicks.  Write  today.  Catalog 
FREE.  WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell 7^JV1ass: 


IIVERSIDE .  CHICKS 


We  may  seem  to  harp  on  the  need 
for  caution  in  investments  and  specu¬ 
lations.  However  the  variety  and  num¬ 
ber  of  schemes  to  get  the  other  fellow’s 
money  were  never  more  persistent 
than  now  and  it  is  a  time  to  use  the 
sixth  and  seventh  senses.  It  is  reported 
that  a  new  racket  is  using  war  veterans 
and  their  priorities  to  buy  surplus 
goods.  Dealers  hire  veterans  to  act  as 
purchasing  agents  and  make  use  of  his 
preferential  certificates  to  buy  up  the 
surplus  property.  They  then  proceed 
to  sell  this  surplus  property  at  huge 
profits.  The  veteran  may  receive  a  10 
per  cent  commission  but  the.  goods  are 
handled  by  dealers.  It  is  said  that  the 
practice  developed  into  a  multi-million- 
dollar  racket.  The  compliance  officers  of 
the  War  Assets  Corporation  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  curtail  the 
practice. 

Can  you  recommend  plastic  paint 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  talk? 

Maine  K- M- 

Until  these  paints  are  more  generally 
used  and  enough  experiences  are  re¬ 
corded,  we  advise  caution.  Reports  of 
tests,  it  is  said,  have  not  justified 
claims  made  for  many  such  products. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
charged  misrepresentation  in  a  product 
called  Cello-Plastic.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  some  of  these  so-called  plastics 
are  not  the  startling  discoveries  they 
are  represented  to  be.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  reports  from  our  readers, 
who  may  have  used  plastic  paints.  How 
have  they  stood  up  as  to  effectiveness 
and  quality?  Until  more  is  known  we 
must  still  favor  the  standard  paints. 

• 

One  of  our  readers  is  anxious  to 
locate  a  niece,  Mabel  Lonergan,  auburn 
hair,  39  years  old,  short  and  a  little 
stout.  She  disappeared  in  October  1941. 
She  had  worked  in  the  Rockland  State 
Hospital.  Information  can  be  sent  to 
this  office. 


FOR  BEST  PROFITS 

Choose  the  strain  that  has  proven  so  popular  and 
so  profitable  to  hundreds  of  poultrymcn.  River¬ 
side  Chicks  are  great  for  Eggs  or  Meat.  21 
years  breeding  has  produced  this  strain  that 
leads  in  7  PROFIT  FACTORS. 

Order  Early  —  demand  limits  supply  available. 
All  chicks  from  our  14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean  and  Approved  Breeders  on  our 
own  four  farms  Chicks  Soxed  or  Straight-Run. 
New  Riverside  catalog  tells  all  about  them. 
Profusely  illustratod.  Write  today. 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


(2Vade-Nam«  BcO-  D.  S.  Pat  Oft) 

NOW  is  the  TIME! 

To  Establish  Permanent  Breeding 
and  Laying  Flocks  for  Future  Pro 
duction  and  Profits, 

On  SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundations 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

100%  N.  H.  -  U.  8.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Beginning  with  THE  BEST 
Is  the  Basic  Factor  of  Success 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.  H 


WAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3P.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


I  Fact  IVTot  Pimoy 

Increase  egg  income  by  ordering 
Nedlar  baby  chicks  now.  K.  O.  P. 
records  give  Nedlar  Hamps  highest 
3-year  production  average  for  the 
breed.  U.S.  Certified.  U.S.  Pullorum 
clean.  Nedlar  Hamps  assure  real 
flock  improvement.  Catalog. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 
Nedlar  Farm,  Box  F,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

- VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS - 

From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  brooders.  Write 

ALSON  VAN  WAGNER,  Box  R.  Hydo  Park.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— MALE 

Assistant  to  gentleman.  Male 
Registered  Nurse  capable  taking 
charge  hemiplegia  case.  Not  bed¬ 
ridden.  Excellent  position  for 
right  man.  State  experience  and 
references.  Write  Box  429,  Grand 
Central  Annex,  New  York  17, 
New  York 


BIG  INCOME  FARM 

On  highway,  near  town,  Includes  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  3  rubber  tractors,  76  cows,  barns  for  95 
cows,  2  silos,  capacity  500  tons,  other  farm  build¬ 
ings,  poultry  plant.  Main  house,  10  rooms;  150 
acres,  income  $25,000  yearly.  Price  $85,000. 

MEOLA  &  MEOLA 

Middletown  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M, 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


POSITIONS  Open  for  couples  as  attendants.  48  hour  ,  WANTED:  Reliable  middleaged  or  man  for 

week  effective  April  15,  1946.  $260  per  month,  room,  I  light  farm  work;  preferring  good  home  to  high 
board  and  laundry  optional.  Annual  paid  vacation.  |  wages.  No  boozer.  Ralph  Fisher.  I.vnn  Pa1  £ 
Liberal  sick  allowance.  Under  State  retirement  and  \‘  - ' - - - ! —  1 


Civil  Service.  Call  in  person  9:00  A.M.-3:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  Morristown  4-1800.  Write  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital.  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  in  lady's  house  at  Gladstone,  N.  J.,  for 
cooking  and  light  housework;  man  useful  outside 
on  grounds.  Conditions  A-l.  Wages  $200.  State  ages, 
nationality,  experience.  BOX  3361.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITIONS  Open  for  registered  graduate  nurse?.  48 
hour  week  effective  April  15,  1946.  $180  per  month, 
room,  board  and  laundry  optional.  Annual  paid 
vacation,  liberal  sick  allowance.  Under  State  retire¬ 
ment  and  Civil  Service.  Call  in  person  9:00  A.  M.  - 
5:00  P.  M.  Telephone  Morristown  4-1800.  Write  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


ATTENDANTS:  Men  and  women,  48  hour  week  effec¬ 
tive  April  15,  1946.  $130  per  month,  room,  board 
and  laundry  optional.  Annual  paid  vacation.  Liberal 
sick  allowance.  Under  State  retirement  and  Civil 
Service.  Call  in  person  9:00  A.  M.-5:00  P.  M.  Tele¬ 
phone  Morristown  4-1800.  Write  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  Married  man,  farmer-caretaker,  private  resi¬ 
dence  farm.  New  modern  four  room  house.  $150 
monthly  and  share  of  produce.  References  required. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Write  BOX  3374, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  A  congenial  Protestant  woman  between 
the  age  of  35-45,  who  has  not  a  good  permanent 
home  and  would  like  to  have  complete  charge  of  a 
modem  farm  home,  motherless,  three  children,  6-12-17 ; 
all  conveniences.  Not  just  another  job  where  high 
wages  are  of  prime  importance  but  an  opportunity  to 
help  create,  live  and  enjoy  as  one  of  the  family.  A 
wholesome  farm  life;  no  objection  to  a  child  of  school 
age.  P.  J.  Page,  Pine  Bush,  N~r  Y. _ 

COUPLE  for  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Man  to  help 
with  turkeys.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper.  Pleasant 
working  conditions,  excellent  opportunity.  BOX  3403, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man  any  age,  work  on  small  farm.  Can 
have  separate  log  cabin  if  understands  building 
same.  State  moderate  wages.  BOX  3404,  Rural  N.-Y. 
HOUSEKEEPER :  Christian  woman,  32-42,  wanted  in 
motherless  home,  on  Maryland  farm.  Electricity, 
bath;  a  small  child  no  objection.  BOX  3407,  R.  N.-Y. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  married  couple,  without  children, 
who  are  considering  farming;  to  learn  all  phases 
of  subsistence  farming  in  Southern  Vermont.  Solve 
housing  problem  by  living  in  farmstead  In  comfortable 
rooms  with  bath.  Man  to  assist  owner  and  hired  man 
in  outside  work  and  care  of  small'  herd  of  purebred 
Holsteins.  Wife  assist  with  cooking,  general  house- 
work,  $125  monthly.  BOX  3400,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  A  woman  for  general  housework,  one  who 
can  do  plain  cooking;  in  country  institution.  BOX 
3401,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  over  18  care  two  boys,  3  and  4;  assist  with 

housework,  no  laundry.  $25  week.  Mrs.  Thorne. 
23  Maher  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

FARM  Hand,  100  acres;  16  milkers;  tractor  equipped 
Fred  Fuchs,  R,  D.  1,  Belvidere,  N,  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  a  motherless,  modern 

home;  between  20  to  35.  Ernest  Tuttle,  Mt. 
Morris,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  maid  for  Summer  months. 

Plain  cooking  and  light  housework.  Two  in  family. 
Apply,  giving  references.  BOX  394,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  for  Summer  season,  clean,  tidy,  young 

girl  for  chambermaid;  good  wages,  room  and  board. 
Apply  The  Homehurst,  428  Ocean  Ave,,  Ocean  City, 
New  Jersey.  Phone  1326. 


MAN  to  assist  machine  milking,  20  Ayrshire  cows, 

help  in  young  stock  barn,  and  general  farm  work 
on  56  acres.  $125  a  month  and  board  or  $125  a  month 
and  house.  Single  man  preferred.  Only  those  with 
first  class  references  need  apply.  BOX  3434,  R.  N.-Y. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  married  or  single;  two  times 
milking,  DeLaval  milking  machines;  wages  to  be 
agreed  on.  Saint  Anthony's  Guild.  Lafayette,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple,  take  complete  charge 
size  house,  Woodmere,  L.  I.  Good  wages, 
excellent  living  quarters,  congenial  surroundings. 
BOX  3476,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

,  opportune.  young  married  agricultural 
. graduate  or  qualified  man;  assume  complete 
and  start  turkey  farm  near  Hillsdale,  N.  Y 
wavdim?  Wit,h  one  cl?ild  preferred.  Start  in  smali 
anri  hr,!,  fxpand  as  pr°iect  succeeds.  Generous  salary 

Start  rir'fPT1'  Living  quarters  furnished! 
btart  immediately.  Owner  does  not  live  on  farm 

e!pi®ed1VtoS  RUalTi6caM>nS’h  perspnal  data  and  salary 
New  York  City.'  h'  Murphey>  32(>  East  72nd  St.. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SINGLE  citizens  over  18  as  farmhands  on  State 

hospital  farm.  Outside  work,  no  milking.  $960 
yearly  for  48  hour  week  with  board,  room,  laundry. 
Holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L.  Whitney,  Box 
288,  Wcstborough,  Mass. 


WORCESTER  State  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass.,  needs 

nurses,  attendants,  men  and  women  for  medical  and 
psychiatric  wards,  porters,  greenhouse  man,  cafeteria, 
kitchen  and  laundry  workers,  assistant  housekeeper 
and  housekeepers  aids.  Apply  to  superintendent. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  healthy  and  capable,  wanted  for 

care  private  home  at  mountain  lake  resort;  family 
five,  governess  cares  three  children.  Daytime  hours, 
separate  room,  hotel  meals,  salary.  Domestic  experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Please  exchange  full  details  first 
letters.  BOX  3440,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  Wanted:  Couple,  capable  to  manage  ranch 
accommodating  50  guests.  State  references,  experi- 
ence  and  salary.  BOX  3442,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAMBERMAIDS  for  ranch.  State  reference  and 
salary  required.  BOX  3443,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  with  general  farm  experience, 
vision  and  ambition  for  hog  farm  and  packing 
plant  near  Albany.  Must  be  loyal  and  willing.  Good 
salary  and  percentage  of  profits.  Address  manager 
BOX  3445  Rural  New-Yorker.  


-Hanager  for  small  country  estate.  Quali- 
,‘btld  t°  assume  full  responsibility.  Broad  experience 
all  branches.  Married.  BOX  3339,  Rural  New-York”r 

position,  in  Pleasant  rural  community. 
to  ,,Pe  e  ,e  <  Personnel  work,  hospital  clerical  work 
in  wi  breedlPg  cockers-  Would  like  clerical  work 
Rural  New-Yorker,  °r  With  dog3’  BOX  3433* 

,man  desires  employment  as  helper 

,^,Ca^kir„.?.Lgrounds  J  Private  estate.  BOX  3408, 


Rural  New-Yorker. 

A'*  Ppultryman,  experienced,  single;  business  abilitv 
_No  drinker.  BOX  3409.  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  n°  children,  age  84,  desires  position  as 
VmI /,ar?d  maintenance  man  on  estate;  sober, 
o?ra?tbi!’  an<  bav,e  several  A-l  references.  Own  living 
St  .rtp?ttsfieMntMassLe0nard  MerCier’  60  Worthington 

German  55  wishes  good  permanent 
p°sltlon-  Quiet  comfortable  home;  State  salary  refer- 
enees  exchanged,  drive.  BOX  3416.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CA«A«:  .,Estate-  .camp  or  resort,  veteran  World 

j  and  2-  American,  married  no  children  •  ex- 
p*;  j,enced  construction,  maintenance  buildings,  water 
and  electric  systems,  good  all  around  mechanic  Drive 
any  machinery.  Go  anywhere.  BOX  3413  R  N  Y 


YOUNG  Woman  for  housework  and  assist  with  two 
children.  No  experience  necessary.  Modern  home. 
Own  room  and  bath.  Salary  $100  month,  liberal  time 
off.  Call  (collect)  Mrs.  Artinian,  Manhasset  3314,  or 
write  67  Aldershot  Lane,  Manhasset,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS;  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desir- 
able.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

WARD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at 
Increased  pay  rate,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchseter  Co.,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y. _ 

NURSE  for  email  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y, _ 

ELDERLY  Woman,  housework,  two  children;  own 
room  and  bath;  country  in  Summer,  suburbs  in 
Winter.  Good  home  and  salary.  BOX  2935.  R.  N.  -Y. 
WANTED :  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  hospital,  salary  $160  to  $190  monthly  with 
one  meal  and  laundering  of  uniforms;  $20  month 
additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis  $10  month 
additional  for  contagion  and  psychiatric  services. 
Head  nurses,  $195  to  $205  month  plus  one  meal  and 
laundering  of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for 
tuberculosis,  contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  In¬ 
side  maintenance  optional.  Licensed  New  York  State 
practical  nurses,  $140  to  $160  monthly  with  same 
considerations  on  meals,  laundry  apd  supplemental 
reimbursement  as  listed  above.  Pleasant  environment 
accessible  to  New  York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing.  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 
COUPLE:  Woman  assist  housework;  man,  poultry- 
man.  1,000  hens.  Long  Island.  Modern  living 
quarters;  good  salary.  BOX  295,  East  Moriches,  L.  I. 
SKILLED  assistant  herdsman  for  60-cow  barn  unit. 

Large  Guernsey  farm  in  Western  Connecticut.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Good  living  quarters.  Life  insurance 
and  pension  plan.  Salary  according  to  ability.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  experienced  man  capable  of 
handling  good  cows  and  seeking  permanent  position. 
Write  for  full  details.  BOX  3273,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
$100  per  month  plus  annual  bonus.  Single  8-room 
house,  electric  lights,  telephone,  mUk,  fuel,  etc. 
to  married  man  who  desires  position  as  Working 
manager  in  developing  small  Guernsey  herd.  Must 
use  horses  for  this  season.  Farm  owned  by  Boston 
business  man;  farm  located  in  southern  New  England. 
Give  age,  family,  health,  education,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Reply  to  BOX  3320,  R.  N.-Y. 

SINGLE  men  wanted  by  nationally  known  poultry 
farm.  Experience  not  required.  State  age,  height, 
weight.  Wages  $100  per  month,  plus  board  and  room. 
Box  A,  Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. _ 

DAIRY  farm  hands.  Three  farm  hands  required. 

Single,  preferred.  $115  a  month,  plus  room,  board, 
and  laundry.  Apply  Kent  School.  Kent,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Man,  white;  boy  18,  over.  Odd  jobs. 

Small  Vermont  farm.  June.  Pleasant  work.  Mainte¬ 
nance  and  $60.  References.  BOX  3412,  Rural  N.-Y. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  married  war  veteran  to 
establish  home  on  small  farm.  Attractive  location. 
North  Central  Jersey.  Some  farming  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Compensation  for  work  on  adjoining  property. 
For  details  write  to  Suite  3119,  Raymond  Commerce 
Building,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

COUPLE:  Man  to  help  with  poultry  and  be  generally 
useful.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 

people.  BOX  3198,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Second  cook  for  small  country  institution. 

Will  consider  man  or  woman.  BOX  3402,  R.  N.-Y. 
HERDSMAN :  An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
man,  must  be  single,  energetic,  and  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibUity  in  managing  registered  college 

herd,  50  cows,  4  bulls,  20  head  of  young  stock.  Starting 
salary  $170.00  per  month,  room  free,  boarding  privi¬ 
leges.  Write  BOX  3429,  Rural  New-Yorker  giving 
previous  experience  and  references. _ 

MIDDLE  Aged  couple,  woman  for  general  housework 

man  to  take  care  small  estate  salary  $200  month 
plus  four  room  furnished  apartment;  man  can  also 
handle  outside  employment.  Irving  Stark,  Starcrest, 
Nanuet,  New  York. _ 

WANTED — Housemother  for  children’s  cottage  in  coun- 
try  institution.  BOX  3414,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE’S  Aide  wanted  in  convalescent  home.  Good 
opportunity  for  ambitious  young  lady;  salary  $50 
monthly  and  subsistence;  reply  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation.  Mary  Elizabeth,  P.  O.  Box  359,  Spring 
Valley.  New  York.  _ 

WOMAN  Wanted  as  mother's  helper  and  assist  with 

housework;  2  young  children,  Christian  family;  country 
location,  1  hour  from  New  York  City.  Own  room  and 
bath,  good  home,  permanent  position.  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Ladewig,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone  Mt.  Kisco 
4593,  reverse  charges. 


Cook  for  summer  boarding  house,  about  49  guests; 

also  dishwasher  and  kitchen  help.  Good  wages. 
H.  Roux,  Walden,  N.  Y.  


B°Y>  smanAg£™  Sch001  student  desires  job 

„arm*  for  thls  summer,  near  N.  Y  C 
^Vi,llam  Hoffmann.  90-52  181st  St..  Jamaica  3,  N.Y\ 


KITCHENMAN,  single.  Prefer  combination  kitchen- 
man-houseman  on  Dude  ranch.  Will  pay  good  wages. 
State  wages  required.  Sober.  References.  Echo  Valley 
Ranch,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLEAGED  Woman  or  girl  to  assist  with  general 
work  in  small  Summer  boarding  house;  room  and 
board,  no  laundry.  All  conveniences.  References  re- 
quired.  Helen  Ditges,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Middleaged  man  who  wishes  good  home 
preference  high  wages,  who  doesn’t  use  liquor, 
Mrs.  Rose,  R.  D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER,  daughter  or  sisters  work  as  cook,  nurse. 

care  boys  3  and  4.  $165  month.  Greenwich,  Conn. 
BOX  3452,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  alone,  not  in  good  health,  wants  man  who  is 
the  same  to  help  with  light  work  and  drive  car; 
good  home  and  small  wages.  Gaudent  Farm,  Hi.  1, 
Box  312,  Saugerties,  New  York. 


YOUNG  couple,  no  children  interested  in  animals  to 

work  in  prominent  commercial  kennels,  opportunity 
to  learn  business,  living  accommodations  and  board 
provided.  Brumby  A  Rich,  Hicksvllle,  L.  1.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  under  35,  college  trained,  assist  in 
farm  project  at  cottage-plan  institution  for  children 
IVi  to  15  years  old.  Responsible  for  green  house, 
utility  buildings,  teach  children  farm  and  green  house 
work.  Must  be  fond  of  children.  35  miles  from  New 
York  City.  $1,890  per  year  plus  living  quarters  and 
complete  maintenance;  vacations  with  pay.  329  East 
62nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED;  Experienced  waitress-chambermaids;  20 

to  40  years  old,  for  small  hotel  in  Adirondacks; 
July  1st  to  September  15th.  Room,  board,  tips  plus 
$15  a  week.  BOX  3450,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  modem  poultry  farm,  separate  cottage; 

38  miles  from  New  York,  in  New  Jersey.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  people.  BOX  3458,  Rural  N.-Y. 


WANTED— General  houseworker,  name  your  salary; 

rural  home  on  bus  line;  seashore  house  this  summer. 
Write  Mrs,  Alfred  H.  Hunt,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 


HERDSMAN  On  purebred  Holstein  farm  producing 

grade  A  raw  milk;  must  be  experienced  in  Holsein 
breeding,  feeding  and  raising  calves.  Herd  of  70.  Good 
living  and  working  conditions.  Ralph  E.  Ogden, 
Mountainville,  New  York.  Telephone  Cornwall  318. 


HELP  Wanted — married  couple  for  caretakers  on 

Vermont  farm  for  summer;  owners  absent  part  of 
time;  wife  to  cook  while  owners  in  residence;  man  to 
care  for  grounds;  references  necessary.  Write  D.  S 
Ellsworth.  90  John  St..  New  York  7,  New  York 


WANTED:  Houseworker  for  2  adults  in  modem  country 

home;  near  town,  good  wages  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters.  Write  P.  O.  Box  725,  Meriden,  Conn. 


CONVALESCENT  Home  for  children,  30  miles  outside 
New  York  City,  requires:  group  workers,  chamber¬ 
maids,  relief  man.  For  information  and  leaflet  write: 
Box  207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 


TWO  Women  relatives  or  friends,  as  cook,  house- 
worker,  chambermaid,  nurse;  own  rooms  and  bath; 
no  laundry;  permanent.  Greenwich,  Conn,  references. 
Write  Box  733,  Suite  617,  1457  Broadway,  N.  Y  C 


CARETAKER  and  farmer,  married  man  for  year  round 

job  on  farm  near  Laconia  New  Hampshire.  Must  be 
experienced  in  handling  stock,  garden  and  small  hay 
farm.  Need  at  once.  Salary  and  sale  of  dairy  products, 
produce,  etc.  Reply  giving  references,  etc.,  to  Chas. 
H.  Pardoe,  4320  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Family  2  adults.  2  children.  Small 

modern  country  home.  45  miles  New  York  City.  Con¬ 
genial  atmosphere.  Own  room  and  bath.  E.  P.  Brown. 
East  Islip,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


FARM  manager.  Want  experienced  man,  qualified  to 
take  complete  charge  of  dairy  farm  with  herd  of 
100  head,  including  young  stock.  House  provided 
on  the  premises  along  with  board,  heat,  light  and 
laundry.  State  salary  required.  Applicants  advise 
qualifications,  BOX  3334,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Cook,  experienced,  white;  two  in  family, 

four  in  help.  Broadalbin.  N.  Y.,  begin  May  1st. 
BOX  3331,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEEKEEPER  to  help  with  bees,  extracted  honey. 

Season,  April-November.  Write  Lavem  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  housekeeper,  licensed  driver;  for  elderly 
man  in  farm  house.  Electricity,  conveniences  Re¬ 
ply  Mary  Underhill,  3  West  51st  St.,  New  York,  19, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Head  herdsman.  Knowing  A.R  records 

milk  sold  wholesale,  Grade-A  milk,  small  family’ 
good  (tempered,  hard-working  and  no  drinking  Small’ 
modern  cottage.  Spring  Knoll  Farm,  Falmouth.  Va! 

WANTED:  Trustworthy  single  man  for  general  work 

on  modern  poultry  farm.  Experienced  farmer  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  will  teach  business  to  willing  worker 
Wages  around  $100  monthly,  with  board,  depending 
upon  ability.  References  required.  State  age,  habits, 
experience.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  1,  Rock- 
vllle.  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  Herd  manager.  For  registered  Guernsey 

cows.  Prefer  a  Graham  graduate.  Must  be  over  35 
years  of  age.  Producing  Grade-A  milk,  wholesale. 
Must  be  hard-working,  healthy,  honest,  good-tempered 
and  no  drinking.  Write,  Spring  Knoil  Farm, 
Falmouth,  Virginia. _ _ _ 

WOMAN :  Reliable,  for  housework,  telephone  in  doc¬ 

tor’s  family;  adults.  Suburb  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Good  home,  good  wages.  All  particulars  to  doctor's 
wife.  BOX  3356.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Cooks,  waitresses,  kitchen  help,  chamber¬ 

maids,  desiring  positions  for  Summer  hotels  write 
slating  experience,  salary  expected.  Harry  Drake 
Stamford,  New  York. 


^iodidSP’  A  housemother  in  a  small  institution  of  10 
3426!  lUiraI0New-Yorker  an(i*  NeW  York  Ci,y’  BOX 


1  <£UiL\FRY51Mi:  for  leghorn  breeding  farm  and 

hatchery  m  New  Jersey.  1  must  have  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  raising  stock  and  care  of  layers.  Second  must 
know  hatchery  operations  and  have  some  selling  ability 
Good  living  conditions.  Give  experience  references 
salary  desired.  BOX  3425.  Rural  Nwy-Vor!^63  and 


Wa?,e<!  7°r  ffeneral  cleaning  in  country  home. 
Mentally  retarded  boy  considered.  Write  BOX  3417 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  Wanted,  married  or  single.  Experienced 
To  work  farm.  Good  opportunities.  Apply  Da-Beck 
liPSDort,  N.  Y.,  Sullivan  County.  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Charles  Sackler,  proprietor. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  experienced,  general  farm 
work,  good  milker.  $100  per  month,  room  and 
board.  R.  E.  Borgeson,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Litchfield, 


Conn. 


^EF?7MA?Lw?nted:  t0  take  care  of  young  stock 

and  help  with  layers.  4-room  bungalow  with  im¬ 
provements  also  milk.  Give  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  to  Sebonae  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  L.  I., 

WOMAN  to  keep  house  for  business  couple.  Informal 
living.  Modern  Connecticut  home.  Own  room  and 
hath.  Name  salary,  BOX  3430,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Mother’s  helper.  Assist  with  housework 

C*7r-  <“)«  "1"  children.  Own  room  and  bath, 
xr™  w  xr'?r°’n  ?ummer  at  seashore.  Please  write 
'v-  Hill,  2  Montgomery  Road,  Scarsdalc,  N.  ’Y. 
Tel.  Scarsdale  2150. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  sleep  in,  own  room  and 

bath.  Enclose  picture  and  state  age  and  salary 
expected.  Mrs.  George  C.  Furman,  287  North  Ocean 
Ave. ,  Patchogue.  L.  I. 


WANTED:  General  farmer,  near  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Should  have  knowledge  machinery,  beef  cattle. 
Good  living  conditions;  $150  per  month.  Prefer 
married  man.  BOX  3455,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Young  girl  or  woman  to  help  in  small 

boarding  house.  Reliable,  modem  equipment  to 
work  with.  State  particulars  about  self,  salary  de- 
sired.  Mrs.  Romanus  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Couple,  $250  per  month  or  two  girls  $120 

each,  take  charge  pleasant  Westport,  Conn,  home 
starting  June  1st.  If  inexperienced  state  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Eleven  year  old  twin  boys  in  family.  Permanent 
position.  Character  references.  Write  in  detail  BOX 
3472,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  man  experienced  farmer,  operate  tractor 

and  milking  machine.  Wife  help  in  summer  board¬ 
ing  house.  Good  wages,  room  board  and  tips.  H. 
Roux,  Walden.  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN ,  single.  Able  to  do  carpenter  and  cement 

work.  Painting,  some  plumbing,  etc.  Make  self 
generally  useful.  Good  worker,  sober.  Have  own  tools. 
References.  50  miles  north  New  York  City.  $150  per 
month.  BOX  3461,  Rural  New-Yorke-r. 


SINGLE  farm  worker,  gardener,  milk  few  cows.  Sober. 

References.  $100  per  month.  Echo  Valley  Ranch, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  single  man  or  woman,  prefer  man,  able  to 

cook  good  plain  food  for  20  to  30.  Good  dispo¬ 
sition,  sober.  References.  Will  pay  top  wage.  Write 
giving  all  particulars  and  wages  expected.  Located 
50  miles  north  New  York  City.  BOX  3462,  R.  N.-Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  permanent  position,  good 

home;  small  family;  own  room,  radio,  etc.  Start 
>100  monthly  plus  increases.  Write  Cole,  581  6th  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  complete  charge  of  small  house; 

two  boys  9  and  4.  Plain  cook  and  able  to  do 
washing.  Fred  Naekenhorst,  care  Lanaco  Products. 
Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 


WHO  Would  like  an  easy  place  to  help  with  housework; 

w"1,0 v tT'?h.onlL for  ‘ady-  CraiE,  IS  West  85th  St., 

New  York  City.  New  York. 

KENNEL  Man  or  maid,  must  have  experience.  Keegan. 

Kennels,  Saco,  Maine.  _  ’ 

Good  references,  no  objection  to 

child.  Take  care  of  home  near  Bedford  all  summer, 
perhaps  permanently.  Professional  couple,  2  gills  9 

tun!  11  years.  Help  furnished  for  heavy  work  NTirft  rrwim  .  .  —  .  -  —  ■ —  -  *- * - — w  •«* 

and  bath.  $125.00  BOX  3427.  Rural  New-York!r  Permanent  position,  who  is  interested  in  de- 


W ANTED:  Experienced  farmer  for  large  Vermont 
hill  farm.  Must  have  good  references  as  dairy  man, 
raising  crops,  handling  machinery,  hard  worker. 
New  barns  being  built.  Fine  opportunity  for  man 


veioping  large  projects.  Six  room  house,  bathroom, 
wood,  milk,  potatoes  free;  good  pay.  Write  BOX  3463 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPON SIBLE  Couple  for  charming  country  home  in 

Connecticut  hills;  good  cook  and:  neat  cooperative 
people  necessary.  Man  assist  wife,  handyman  type 
very  little  driving.  Family  of  five  or  six  guests 
during  Summer  when  extra  help  employed.  No  ob¬ 
jection  small  child.  Considerate  treatment,  excellent 
wages,  pleasant  home.  BOX  3464  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couple.  Caretakers,  experienced  cook- 

bousekeeper  and  gardener-handyman;  would  con¬ 
sider  two  refined  women  who  desire  comfortable  and 
congenial  surroundings’  rather  than,  high  wages 
Eight  miles  from  Geneva,  N.  Y.  One  adult  in  family. 
Should  have  automobile  for  own  pleasure  driving. 
House,  all  modern  conveniences,  attractive  grounds 
and  surroundings.  Personal  interview  desirable.  Ad- 
dress  P.  O.  Box  28.  MacDougali,  N  Y 


WANTED:  Gentlewoman  to  care  for  two  children  and 
able  to  drive  a  car.  No  heavy  work.  Mrs.  R  P. 
Brown.  McLain  St..  Mount  Kisco.  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  man.  Excellent  job  open  for 

capable  individual  experienced  in  egg  production, 
meat  birds,  and  turkeys.  Private,  comfortable  living 
quarters  for  man  and  wife.  Good  pay.  Serena  Farms, 
Ramsey.  N,  J.  Ramsey  9-0567. 


EXPERIENCED  cheese,  butter  maker  and  pasteurizer 
for  small  country  place  near  New  York.  Either 
Tiilv6  Jllat'J'ied  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
BOX  3475,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Man.  general  housework,  plain  cooking- 
/-room  house,  three  adults.  Hour  New  York.  Cald¬ 
well,  N.  J.  Sober,  references.  Write  B.  Ryan.  55 
East  10th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MOTHER  Daughter  want  work  on  farm-  or  count™ 

.My!rrr!5  wy\riYnedq,0rl  !a,™  1111  last  1  years.  M.  JL 

myers,  l,‘>  vv,  Main  St.,  Johnstown,  New  York. 

RELIABLE  Widow  wants  position  as  housekeetier  on 

•?  ?„•„  r,£“ Sis 

wants  work  on  farm  or  truck  farm 
34^Ru^rN?w£-eYo0Xe!naChinery’  N°  milking’  BOX 

ii-xis**  ass 

box 

EX-MARINE,  student  Newtown  Agricultural  School 
BOXSi34S37P°Rur0ani  N^-YoTer!”3™"''2™  C°mblned: 
MweEk  caretakc  21  ’  des,ire  position  as  cook 

Rura?  New-Yorker  °"  eState’  B0X 

BOE 45’  wants  vacation  job.  BOX  343a 

J44BHH£D  man  wishes  position  as  herdsman  in  tmsii 
Derten^’d  P-ref6r  e.SUt-e  or  “^t'tutionf  als'o  finy  ex 

SS?  Nr-VoSr™ 


as  cook-house- 
3435. 


C0„O£  Pr  housekeeper: '  White,  native  born  American 
Bkf  ^P|?rienee.CUdriver  s*’  license.  Gft^vh^^S 


WRBS7  New-Yorkeriti0n  38  housekeeper-  BOX  3451, 
3456,  Rural  New^Y^r106  °r  practical  nurse.  BOX 


TwfhCrowsmils!erks  d~al>le.  gentle 


JXDiStlEJf„i^an’  50’.  u'rihes  position  in  country  milk 

refrigeration  '  and^boflero^AvSlaWe  Tlfc 


C™!inT;'V wife  C«  ti!,2  “aintenance,  grounds,’ 
Available  June  W  mv  urCaS  e’,  (V11  charge. 
Ft  nr  in  i  i473’  Rural  New-VorUc- 


E1P>acelLaI  c^r^uk^^denw^et?0-11!0 " 

and  moderate  pay  for  which  T  ™",k! r,good  homa 
b_est  services.  BO~X  3474,blRural  Elve  tha 


'fa 


P  reS^hiVke’nseIwanIs  n^ion^  years  «pert^ 
farm.  Capable  of  takhig  charge  r,,”1?"'!!  chicken 
BOX  3467,  Rural  Nmv-Y^rkcr  Ca”  board  ^self. 

*  wfS^^MvateSore~teV  Sh?°7ting  club’  wild 

ence  management,  forestry  !ong  exPeri- 

ance  road!  and  “dikg^  Si^ie  ^BOY31"^' 
westerly,  Rhode  Island.  354, 


College  crariuatA  qq 

perience 


,  ^&^20ldZ  1fp°TP;flta!(ian3’  Polish': 

labor  contractor.  M.  Mancuseo'  ?!iSt  Jjeference-  Also 
Gramercy  7-8575.  ‘  c'usco,  251  Bowery.  Phone 


Farms  FOR  SALE,  TO  Kent  etd 

‘TgenAtfeni!^stIt0ek  A^OO*  hV.d  sh”’ 

County, C°i6  *££ 

gravel  road,  one  mTle  each  way  u^hnek0”,  lmprove(l 
roads,  30  miles  from  bIaek  toP  county 

Bennington  and  Manches?I?t0?ermo!tn9  / allS,’  Troy' 
solidated  school  at  Cambridge  B  F  ’  nB  S  i  t0  -co“~ 
telephone,  furnace,  bathroom.  t'wo  gfavHv  wire^^ 
terns,  concrete  floor  laundry  room 

buildings  pa  nted  three  coats  1942  Must  be  ’  seen 
^  fertile 1  and  hea*  Immediate  possession  if  desired8 

7y.  ScTC"  '»  33  £«■  “ho«.°c,KS‘ 


M;VXE  Farms— Many  to  choose  from,'  low  prices 

Dostie  t!wn'cvFr<rt  'U,lstrated  catalogue.  Albert  J 
A  e’  Agency.  65  Patterson  St..  Augusta.  Maine 


PC50  mites  ^veJt 

Groendyke.  High  Rridge.  N.  j,  °Ik  Cxt>’  Bealtor 


^Y*BGY  Mountain  Farm,  productive  two  °-famii7r 
taxes  6  A  hJns;  acreage’  elevation,  game  l”? 

Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  381. 
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GEE  MOM... TH EYRE 


THE  BEST  YOUVE  BAKED  YET 


Mouthwatering  Strawberry  Shortcake  . . .  Pies,  Pastry,  Cakes . . .  and 
Just  Marvelous  White  Bread  . . .  from  the  New  GR  Robin  Hood  Flour 


The  New  Robin  Hood  is  the  Only 
Leading  Flour  to  Guarantee  Results 

Because  we  are  convinced  that  you  can 
find  no  finer  flour  anywhere  than  the  new 
Robin  Hood,  we  are  continuing  on  every 
bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  our  money-back 
plus  10  %  guarantee. 

♦Government  Regulated 

WELL  WORTH  ANY 


If  you  want  to  get  the  very  best  results 
in  your  baking,  use  this  new  Robin  Hood 
Flour.  And  if  Robin  Hood  costs  you  a  cent  or 
two  more  than  some  unknown  flour — remem¬ 
ber— it’s  well  worth  any  slight  extra  cost. 

International  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis  Minnesota 

SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 


The  Redpe's  in 
the  Bag i 


Coupons  that 
entitle  you  to 
scarce  aluminum 
ware  are  still  in 
every  bag  of  Robin 
Hood  Flour. 


The  Redpe's  in 
the  Bag! 


^qVJRNA 
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With  Spring  in  tKe  Farmyard  Comes  New  Life  and  Hope 
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Egg 


By  Julia  Bell  Merriman 


HEN  the  price  of  eggs  drops  as 
it  has  this  Spring  and  the 
wholesale  market  is  weak,  I 
appreciate  my  faithful  egg 
customers  more  than  ever.  The 
range  between  retail  and 
wholesale  egg  prices  often  varies  as  much  as 
15  or  20  cents  a  dozen  and  that  range  spells 
for  me  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
For  eight  years  now,  I  have  been  building  up 
my  retail  egg  trade  by  a  number  of  devices 
so  as  to  keep  delivery  from  biting  too  deeply 
into  profits.  As  I  have  expanded  my  flock  of 
layers  from  150  to  its  present  peak  of  450, 
I  have  also  increased  the  number  of  my  egg 
customers,  until  today  over  three-fourths  of 
my  eggs  go  directly  from  hen  to  consumer. 
The  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  cutting 
down  delivery  mileage  during  the  gas  ration¬ 
ing  period  still  prevails  in  my  business. 

In  our  locality  it  is  a  general  rule  to  trade 
with  people  who  trade  with  you.  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  custom.  My  dentist,  my 
doctor,  the  hospital  staff,  my  banker,  hair¬ 
dresser,  plumber,  garageman,  dress  shop  pro¬ 
prietress,  shoe  repair  man,  and  many  others 
with  whom  I  trade,  all  of  them  buy  my  eggs. 
These  trade  relationships  have  gradually 
come  to  include  also  relatives  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  these  friends  and  owners  of 
other  shops  and  offices.  Housewives  have 
readily  agreed  to  my  leaving  their  eggs  at  a 
husband’s  place  of  business.  This  frees  the 
women  from  planning  to  be  at  home  when 
the  eggs  are  delivered  and  I  see  to  it  that  it 
does  not  put  undue  hardship  on  the  husbands. 
In  order  to  cause  as  little  inconvenince  as 
possible  to  tradesman  or  businessman,  I  am 
careful  in  wrapping  the  egg  carton  and  label¬ 
ling  each  one  plainly.  Several  customers  have 
volunteered  to  accept  others’  eggs  in  addition 
to  their  own.  For  example,  there  are  several 
neatly  wrapped  cartons  which  I  regularly 
hand  to  the  doorman  at  the  bank  for  the 
president  and  the  cashiers.  One  businessman 
who  eats  his  lunch  at  the  town’s  best  diner 
has  me  leave  the  eggs  for  his  family  there. 
The  diner’s  cashier  simply  slips  them  in  a 
compartment  under  his  register.  A  pro¬ 
gressive  woman  who  runs  a  moving  and 
storage  business  takes  eggs  for  all  her  em¬ 
ployees,  who  repay  her  at  pay-off  time.  The 
local  hospital  takes  eggs  for  its  whole  staff. 
I  leave  a  dozen  boxes  at  the  dry  cleaner’s, 
several  at  the  beauty  parlor,  and  so  on,  in¬ 
cluding  the  majority  of  shops  in  our  town. 

Payment  has  not 
proved  a  problem.  Sever¬ 
al  of  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  voluntarily  offer  to 
pay  for  all  eggs  left 
with  them  and  do  the 
collecting  themselves.  In 
other  cases,  I  tuck  a 
monthly  statement  into 
the  egg  box  and  the 
customer  mails  a  check. 

I  have  never  had  a 
customer  fail  to  pay.  Just 
beyond  my  home,  near 
one  of  the  main  roads 
to  the  village,  is  a  com¬ 
muting  settlement.  Many 
of  these  people  also  are 
my  customers;  they  stop 
at  my  house  for  eggs  on 
their  way  to  or  from 
town.  A  local  grocer  who 
caters  to  a  trade  which 
puts  quality  before  price, 
has  taken  my  surplus 
eggs  for  several  years; 
he  calls  twice  a  week 
for  them  when  making 
his  grocery  deliveries. 

He  advertises  strictly 
fresh  eggs  and  pays  me 
some  above  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  using  my  eggs 
as  a  “trade  getting”  item. 

I  can  tell  you  it  is  a  good 
feeling  to  have  the 


grocer  owe  me  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  other  way  around.  Through  this 
grocer  I  have  obtained  other  regular  custom¬ 
ers.  On  a  recent  visit  to  an  optician  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  have  him  tell  me  that  he  likes  my 
eggs  and  always  insists  on  them  from  the 
grocer.  I  am  sure  he  took  just  a  little  extra 
care  in  testing  my  eyes. 

I  have  been  able  to  hold  my  customers  by 
taking  pains  always  to  keep  them  pleased. 
This  I  do  by  giving  them  fresh,  large,  clean, 
attractively  boxed  eggs,  and  by  paying  special 
attention  to  their  likes  and  dislikes.  One 
customer  likes  very  rich-colored  brown  eggs; 
therefore,  as  I  pack  the  eggs,  I  pick  out  the 
dark  shelled  ones  for  her  and  put  them  aside 
in  a  box  with  her  name  on  it.  Her  name  on 
the  box  has  a  special  appeal  for  the  customer 
as  she  feels  that  she  is  getting  special  con¬ 
sideration,  which  she  really  is.  Another 
customer  vis  greatly  pleased  with  extra  large 
eggs,  and  I  see  to  it  that  she  gets  them.  I  do 
not  charge  extra  as  I  consider  her  good  will 
worth  more  than  the  small  difference  in  price; 
and  so  it  has  proved,  for  she  now  takes  eggs 
for  all  her  employees  as  well  as  her  relatives 
in  the  nearby  towns.  I  laughingly  tell  her 
that  she  is  a  retail  egg  business  in  herself.  I 
have  learned  with  all  my  customers  to  keep 
eggs  in  each  carton,  as  far  as  practical,  to  a 
uniform  size.  If  I  stick  in  a  couple  of  extra 
large  eggs  in  a  box  of  regular  size  the  others 
have  a  way  of  becoming  “rather  small  this 
week.”  One  customer  who  has  to  eat  raw  eggs 
gets  a  box  of  day-old  eggs  that  are  always 
dated. 

I  consider  that  the  homemaker  who  buys 
her  eggs  direct  from  the  producer  often  at 
a  bit  of  inconvenience  to  herself,  is  entitled 
to  superior  quality  and  freshness  in  her  eggs. 
All  customers  as  a  matter  of  course  want  fresh 
eggs,  but  I  find  that  few  housewives  know  how 
to  recognize  the  qualities  of  freshness.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  several  ways  to  determine 
the  freshness  of  an  egg,  the  only  one  known 
to  most  egg  purchasers  is  age.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  conditions  can  age  an  egg  beyond 
the  natural  processes  of  time.  Eggs  left  in  the 
nests  all  day,  to  be  sat  upon  continually  by 
laying  hens  with  a  body  temperature  of 
around  107  degrees  and  a  feather  coat  equal 
to  the  warmest  fur,  will  be  much  “older”  at 
the  end  of  that  day  than  eggs  gathered  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  of  being  laid  and  quickly 
cooled.  I  keep  in  mind  a  statement  rather  in 
the  form  of  a  slogan  made  by  a  group  of 


These  attractively  displayed  eggs  in  neat  containers 
are  being  kept  in  a  refrigerated  display  case  at 
a  temperature  of  about  40  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Modern  methods  of  merchandising  and  refrigerating 
eggs  keep  them  fresh  and  tasty  for  table  use. 

poultry  scientists,  namely.  “Eggs  will  de¬ 
teriorate  as  much  in  three  days  at  100  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  as  they  will  in  100  days 
at  about  40  degrees  Fahrenheit.”  Many  of  my 
egg  customers  appear  to  be  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  air  cell  at  the  large  end  of 
the  egg.  This  porous  circle  of  shell  expands 
as  the  egg  deteriorates.  Eggs  are  therefore 
packed  with  the  large  or  rounded  end  up,  to 
protect  the  air  cell  and  not  just  to  make  a 
good  impression.  The  air  cell  of  a  fancy  or 
grade  A  egg  measures  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  egg  be¬ 
comes  “old,”  the  air  cell  not  only  enlarges 
but  also  becomes  mobile  and  wobbly.  The 
housewife  can  make  a  practical  use  of  the 
air  cell,  even  the  tiny  one  in  her  strictly  fresh 
eggs,  by  puncturing  it  with  a  pin  just  before 
cooking  to  keep  the  egg  from  cracking  when 
she  is  boiling  it. 

There  are  several  simple  kitchen  tests  by 
which  the  housewife  can  judge  the  freshness 
of  her  eggs  and  these  I  have  taught  my 
customers,  not  being  afraid  to  have  my  own 
eggs  put  to  the  tests.  The  first  sign  of  deterio¬ 
ration  is  usually  shown  by  the  white  of  the 
egg,  which  breaks  down  and  becomes  weak 
and  watery  instead  of  firm.  If  the  white 
spreads  out  and  the  yolk  is  flat  and  breaks 
easily  when  the  housewife  breaks  the  egg  in 
bowl  or  pan,  the  egg  is  not  fresh,  no  matter 
what  its  age.  A  good  quality  egg  covers  a 
small  area  when  broken;  the  white  is  firm 
with  only  a  slight  watery  edge,  and  the  yolk 

is  firm  and  upstanding. 
The  color  of  the  yolk 
also  has  a  tendency  to 
darken  with  age.  This, 
however,  is  not  always 
a  true  test  for  the  color 
of  the  egg  is  also  affected 
by  the  kind  of  feed  the 
hen  eats.  Fresh  green 
feed  makes  dark  golden 
yolks  which  should  not 
be  discounted,  for  they 
are  especially  rich  in 
vitamin  content.  This  I 
always  explain  to  my 
customers  when  the  lay¬ 
ers  are  on  range. 

Once  a  customer  com¬ 
plained  to  me  that  some¬ 
thing  *  was  wrong  with 
my  eggs.  She  had  found 
it  difficult  to  whip  the 
whites  while  store- 
bought  eggs  whipped 
easily  and  quickly.  I 
proudly  explained  that 
my  eggs  were  slow  to 
whip  because  they  were 
so  fresh!  I  then  gave  her 
a  chr.  i  which  showed 
the  di^ronce  in  ang^l 
food  caxe  made  with 
fresh  egg  whites  and  one 
made  with  stale  whites. 
According  to  the  chart, 
(Continued  on  Page  410) 


Photos — Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
Top  quality  eggs  like  these  are  produced  only  by  hens  that  are  well  fed  and  housed  and  ade¬ 
quately  provided  with  clean,  roomy  nests.  In  order  to  maintain  and  preserve  superior  quality, 
eggs  should  be  gathered  several  times  each  day  and  kept  cool  in  order  to  avoid  early  and  rapid 

deterioration. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  Government 

WE  have  read  every  word  of  the  articles 
by  Mr.  Pearson  and  your  readers  on 
the  question  of  what  the  government  should 
or  should  not  do  for  the  farmer,  and  they 
have  made  both  of  us  think  a  lot.  The  question 
is  terribly  important.  Which  way  of  looking 
at  it  is  correct:  Should  the  government  stay 
in  the  farming  picture,  so  to  speak,  and  get 
in  even  deeper;  or  should  it  get  out  and  leave 
the  farmer  manage  for  himself  without 
government  aid? 

It  has  been  our  experience,  sad  to  say,  that 
when  it  comes  to  politics  and  economics, 
farmers  are  usually  just  about  the  poorest 
hands  in  the  world  at  seeing  things  straight. 
They  live  close  to  the  land,  they  really  have 
a  deep  love  for  the  seasons  and  for  nature 
and  for  neighbors  and  preachers  and  school 
teachers  and  for  the  country  all  around,  and 
they  know  the  value  of  work  and  planning 
and  of  looking  ahead,  amid  present  difficulties, 
to  the  future.  They  certainly  know  the  value 
of  a  dollar  far  better  than  other  people,  and 
they  know  the  value  of  good  government.  But 
when  it  comes  to  competing  with  the  non¬ 
farm  population  in  seeing  clearly  exactly 
what  their  problems  are  so  that  they  can  go 
about  solving  them,  farmers  come  off  second 
best.  The  government  has  been  more  helpful 
to  finance,  to  management,  and  to  labor,  than 
it  has  been  to  agriculture.  And  there  must  be 
a  reason  for  it. 

Right  here  you  may  say,  “But  I  don’t  want 
government  help  at  all. 

The  government  should 
stay  out  of  the  picture. 

Then  things  will  be  all 
right.”  The  trouble  with 
this  view  is  that  it  fails 
to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  for  a  long, 
long  time,  in  fact  for 
about  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  the  government  has 
been  giving  more  help  to 
finance  and  management 
especially,  than  it  has  to 
labor  or  farmers;- with  the 
result  that  labor  had  to 
organize  to  look  after  its 
interests  while  the  farmer 
was  left  as  an  individual 
with  an  economic  and 
political  problem  on  his 
hands,  which  with  tenaci¬ 
ous  courage  he  has  in¬ 
sisted  on  fighting  out  as 
an  individual  or  a  family 
unit.  The  consequence  is 
plain.  Those  big  farms  which  operate  on  a 
giant  scale  like  factories  are  big  business; 
they  have  already  entered  the  realm  of 
management  and  finance,  and  enjoy  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  small  farmer  cannot  enjoy. 
So  it  is  that  the  dirt  farmers,  so  to  speak,  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  They  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  because  they  have  received  less 
help  from  the  government  than  have  finance, 
management  and  labor. 

If  government  did  not  help  and  had  not 
helped  the  other  groups,  and  the  advantage 
was  the  same  all  around,  then  it  might  be  all 
right  to  say  to  government,  “Stay  out  of  the 
picture.”  But  as  the  actual  facts  are,  the 
farmer  who  says  to  government,  “Stay  out  of 
the  picture,”  is  simply  saying,  “Government, 
even  if  you  have  given  enormous  help  to 
finance,  industry  and  considerable  help  to 
labor,  and  less  to  us  so  that  we  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  we  do  not  want  any  help,  and  we 
would  rather  stay  at  a  disadvantage  than  re¬ 
ceive  help.”  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  poor  rea¬ 
soning,  for  we  know  that  if  the  farm  problem 
is  serious  (and  it  is  most  of  the  time),  the 
entire  country  is  that  much  out  of  joint. 

The  real  problem  is  not  to  keep  the  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  the  picture,  but  rather,  how  can 
the  farmer  get  into  the  picture? 

This  brings  us  to  what  we  want  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  di'fgussion.  There  is  a  reason 
why  government  has  helped  other  groups 
more  than  it  u<ua  the  farmer.  The  reason  is 
that  a  government  is  made  up  of  people.  That 
may  sound  funny  to  some,  but  think  about  it. 
It  is  only  people  who  make  up  our  govern¬ 
ment,  just  plain  people.  They  act  and  think 
like  us.  They  do  what  they  think  is  the  cor¬ 


rect  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances;  in 
other  words,  they  want  to  be  successful  in 
their  work.  They  have  to  think  primarily  of 
two  things  (we  are  not  speaking  of  all  the 
people  in  government  but  of  most  of  them), 
and  these  two  considerations  are,  how  to 
meet  their  obligations,  their  debts,  their  ex¬ 
penses,  how  to  prepare  against  the  financial 
uncertainties  of  the  future,  and  how  they  can 
keep  their  jobs.  And  here,  this  last,  is  where 
the  farmer  comes  in.  Here  is  where  the 
trouble  begins. 

Our  representatives,  our  lawmakers,  our 
judges  who  interpret  the  laws,  all  of  them,  or 
most  all  of  them,  have  to  run  for  office  and 
be  elected,  and  they  have  to  be  responsible 
to  the  voters,  and  represent  them  in  making 
laws  or  unmaking  laws  and  in  doing  the  things 
that  a  government  ought  to  do;  If  they  do  not, 
they  can  hardly  expect  to  be  re-elected,  but 
are  certain  to  be  defeated  at  the  next  election. 
So  when  a  man  in  government  thinks  of  his 
problem,  he  thinks,  “How  can  I  best  serve  my 
constituents,  represent  them  truly,  do  what 
they  wish  to  have  done?”  This  makes  for 
good  government.  But  there  is  a  little  catch 
in  it.  To  understand  what  this  catch  is,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  South.  Farmers  as  a 
usual  thing  have  a  pretty  tough  time  in  the 
South  (we  know),  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  workers,  and 
so  on,  for  economic  conditions  generally  are 
not  what  they  could  be.  But  we  know  that 
the  South  is  solidly  Democratic.  A  man  runs 
for  office — he  may  be  a  lawyer,  a  business  man, 


he  is  seldom  a  farmer,  and  he  runs  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  is  opposed  perhaps  by 
another  lawyer,  politician  or  business  man, 
also  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Naturally,  a  Democrat  wins.  Right  here  you 
have  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  slowness  of 
improvements  in  the  South.  The  men  in 
office  do  not  have  to  worry  greatly  about  what 
effect  their  action  or  lack  of  action  in  govern¬ 
ment  will  have  on  the  mass  of  voters  back 
home.  All  they  have  to  worry  about  is  stay¬ 
ing  in  with  the  machine  that  puts  them  for¬ 
ward;  for  the  voters  will  always  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket,  regardless. 

Now  you  may  say,  “But  what  has  this  got 
to  do  with  the  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country?”  Well,  in  the  big  cities  there  have 
grown  up  large  blocks  of  liberal  voters,  labor 
voters,  radical  voters  and  independent  voters. 
If,  when  a  man  runs  for  office,  he  can  say  to 
himself,  “I  can  count  on  the  farm  vote,  since 
most  farmers  belong  to  my  party,”  his  real 
problem  boils  down  to  this  question,  “The 
farm  vote  is  in  my  pocket,  how  can  I  manage 
to  get  enough  of  the  city  vote  to  elect  me?” 
It  takes  a  world  of  money  to  make  a  political 
race,  and  most  of  this  money  is  spent  in  the 
big  cities.  Where  does  this  money  come  from? 
From  the  cities,  from  political  machines  which 
have  their  chief  strongholds  in  the  cities, 
from  sources  of  wealth  which  are  interested 
in  finance  and  industry,  and  from  liberal  and 
labor  sources.  The  result  is,  quite  properly, 
and  quite  naturally,  that  the  big  majority  of 
men  in  government  owe  the  fact  that  they 
are  there  not  to  the  farm  vote  at  all,  but  to 
organized  wealth,  organized  politics,  organized 
labor,  and  so  on.  So  what  can  we  expect? 
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When  they  are  in  office  and  wish  to  act  so 
that  they  can  be  re-elected,  do  they  worry 
much  about  the  farm  vote?  No,  mostly  they 
take  that  for  granted,  while  they  have  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  thinking  as  to  how  they  can 
hold  the  other  votes.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
real  explanation  why  government  has  always 
been  slow  (except  when  faced  by  an  outright 
emergency,  such  as  widespread  bankruptcy 
and  farm  foreclosures)  to  do  anything  really 
worthwhile  and  constructive  for  farmers  in 
general. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  slow  to  change  their  habits  and  slow 
to  change  their  thinking.  They  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  counted  in  the  bag  before  the 
chickens  are  hatched,  with  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  that  the  politicians  and  the  political  ma¬ 
chines,  while  saying  nice  things  that  farmers 
will  like,  do  not  really  have  to  give  them 
the  serious  consideration,  once  they  are  in 
office,  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  extend  to 
other  quarters. 

A  lot  of  good  farm  folk  will  think  we  are 
wrong  about  this,  we  are  aware  of  that,  and 
some  of  them  may  even  resent  what  we  have 
said.  We  know  we  have  not  given  the  whole 
picture,  but  we  think  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.  We  have  farmed  in  the  South  and  in 
the  Midwest  before  coming  to  New  York. 
Always  the  farm  vote  has  been  solidly  this 
or  solidly  that,  and  elected  government 
officials  have  always  had  to  worry  more  about 
satisfying  the  interests  in  the  cities.  There 
are,  of  course,  members  of  all  parties  among 

farmers  and  independent 
voters  too,  but  not  enough 
to  change  the  results.  So 
the  argument,  “The  gov¬ 
ernment  should  stay  out 
of  the  farm  picture,”  does 
not  make  sense  to  us. 
Since  by  human  nature 
government  is  responsive 
to  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  powers  and  groups 
who  can  bring  the  most 
pressure  to  bear,  not  only 
now  but  at  election  time 
as  well,  we  would  by  the 
above  argument  just  turn 
government  over,  com¬ 
pletely  over,  to  represent¬ 
ing  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  finance,  industry,  man-' 
agement,  labor,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  farmer  to  shift  for 
himself.  No,  we  cannot 
do  that. 

We  see  no  ready  so¬ 
lution.  Industry  and  fi¬ 
nance  are  without  a  doubt  in  a  stronger  po¬ 
sition  economically,  politically,  in  every  way, 
than  agriculture;  and  they  got  there,  let  it 
be  remembered,  by  government  help  in  a 
thousand  ways,  by  all  kinds  of  laws,  and  all 
kinds  of  favors,  and  help  in  the  form  of  real 
money  too,  and  not  simply  and  solely  as  a 
result  of  hard  work  or  management,  unless 
political  activities  be  called  good  management; 
which,  of  course,  they  are.  The  sensible  thing 
for  farmers  to  do,  therefore,  is  learn  to 
manage  a  little  better  politically. 

A  final  word,  the  spirit  of  partisan  politics 
which  can  cause  a  Democrat  to  attack  every 
move  of  a  Republican,  whether  good  or  bad, 
and  cause  a  Republican  to  disagree  with  every 
act  of  a  Democrat,  cannot  serve  to  help 
straight  thinking  or  to  solve  problems.  We 
must  learn  to  appraise  men,  and  to  cast  our 
votes,  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are  try¬ 
ing  or  not  trying  to  represent  us,  and  on  how 
well  they  do  it.  No  man  or  government  or 
party  is  wholly  bad  or  wholly  good.  And  next 
to  the  damage  to  thinking  caused  by  the  un¬ 
reasonable  spirit  of  partisan  politics,  is  the 
damage  caused  by  our  secret  bitterness  and 
distrust  of  this  or  that  group  in  the  population, 
which  we  imagine  is  getting  too  much  care  and 
aid  from  the  government.  It  may  indeed  be 
true  but  the  remedy  is  not  bitterness;  the 
remedy  is  more  and  more  understanding  of 
what  causes  it,  what  are  the  forces  at  work, 
and  more  and  more  constructive,  democratic, 
political  activities  on  our  part,  aimed  at 
putting  agriculture  on  a  sound  basis  in  the 
total  picture,  resulting  in  good  business  for 
industry,  good  wages  for  labor,  good  prices 
for  farmers,  If  (Continued  on  Page  405) 


Stout's  F erry  Bridge,  241  feet  long,  spans  the  Schuylkill  River,  nine  miles  north  of  Reading 
Pa.  This  bridge  was  constructed  in  1857  and  is  unique  in  that  the  trusses,  because  of  their 
length,  are  imbedded  in  the  abutments  below  the  floor  level;  which  serves  a  three-fold  pur¬ 
pose,  namely,  service  for  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  and  also  for  mule  teams  drawing 
canal  boats.  The  bridge  is  provided  with  six  approaches,  one  each  at  road  level  and  two  ramps 
each  at  either  side  from  below  for  the  mule  teams  from  the  canal  or  river  level,  enabling 
them  to  cross  over  the  tow  path  without  disconnecting  the  toio  rope  from  the  boat. 
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CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Beady  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment:  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Golden  Acre,  Danish, 
l,000-$2.50'.  Marion  Market, 
yellows  Resistant  1000- $3.00 
All  Varieties  cabbage  10,000- 
_  $20.00.  TOMATOES:  Master 
J-  Marglobe,  Rutgers  ready  May 
-X  m  25tu  1 000- $3. 50;  also  State 
Certified  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico  Sweet 
Potato  plants  I000-$4.00.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  IOO0-$4.OO. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,fnuiklin,Vq. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Goldenacre,  Marion  Market  (yellows  re 
sistant)  500,  $1.50;  *2.50  delivered  pr«~ 

paid.  $2.00  thousand;  10,000,  *,5-°° 
collect.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  same  price.  EWy 
Snowball  Cauliflower  500,  $5.00;  lOOp, 
paid.  $7.50  thousand;  10,000,  $65.00  express 

collect.  All  outdoor  grown  hardy  plants.  Prompt 
shipments,  full  count,  100 %  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO. 

Franklin,  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Mature  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  outdoor 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato, 
Cauliflower,  Peppeij  Beet  and  Eg  tants.  Write  or 
wire  for  1946  price  list.  We  are  mrSest  and  oldest 
growers  in  Virginia.  Our  35  years  experience  is  at 
your  service,  Carlots  and  truck  lots  our  specialty. 

J.  P.  COUNCIL!,  CO,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants,  Varieties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe  and 
Pritchard,  $2.00-1000.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 
Varieties:  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield.  $1.50-1000.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants,  $4.00-1000,  or  65e-IOO.  Hungarian 
Hot  Wax,  same  price.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
$1.50-1000.  27  years  growing  and  shipping 

Better  Plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PUNTS 

Asparagus#  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Certified  fresh  dug,  prompt  shipment.  Premieir, 

Catskill,'  Senator  Dunlap,  |oo?m®S: 

Pathfinder,  Aberdeen,  25-$  1.00,  50- $1.80  ’  T>!?S , Tri™  ’ 
300-$8.00;  500-$l0.00;  Postage  paid.  PREiMER, 

1 ,000-$  1 6.00,  F.O.B.  Everbearing  varieties  -Mastodon, 
Gem.  25-$l.5fl;  50-S2.75;  I00-$5.00,  30O-$lZ.w, 

EUREKA  PLANT0 FARM,  ^MAPLEV  IEW*  I?' N-V 

MAS|TODON  °Strawberrj  Plants 

$4.00  per  100,  500  for  $15.00,  I0C0  for  $27.00. 

Plants  Set  Out  Now  Will  Bear  Quantities  of 
Large  Delicious  Berries  in  August  smd^ptember. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Famous  Gem  Everbearing,  1 00- $4.00.  Giant  Minn.  1166 
Everbearing,  I00-$5.00.  Premier,  50 -$1.65.  Fresh  Dug, 

Postpaid.  HOMER  MAC  DOWELL,  pr°P-  u  v 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  V. 

FRESH  DUG!  Certified  Strawberry  Plants.  Write 
for  Prices  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  Successor  to 

R.  F.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36,  MAPLEVIEW,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Md.  Golden;  Big  Stem  Jersey;  Little  Stem  Jersey: 
New  Golden;  Porto  Rico;  Hayman  and  Nancy  Hall 

100  postpaid  $1.00;  200-$l.90.  Tomato  100  for  $1.00 
ready  May  15th.  Cabbage:  Jersey,  Charleston  and  Wake¬ 
field  IOO-$I.OO;  200- $1.30  ready  now  Write  for  pnee 
list.  FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 

iksparagrus  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  2-yr.  roots.  Mary  Washington  rust  re¬ 
sisting  strain,  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $2.50;  100  for 
$4.00,  all  postpaid.  For  larger  quantities  write  — 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT  -  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 

_  FOR  SALE:  RUTGERS  TOMATO  -  ■  - 

Potato,  Peppers,  Eggplants,  $8.00  THOUSAND 
HALL  MACKLIN,  Lincoln,  Dela.,  Phone  614  H.  a  I 

BLUE  HUBBARD  SQUASH,  Colby’s  Boston  Type. 

Long,  Rough,  Thick  meated  extra  heavy  type.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write,  JAMES  T.  COLBY,  Hudson,  N.  H. 

Two  dozen  strong 

_  _  _  _ _ -  —  — - young  plants  that 

will  brighten  up  your  home  wonderfully  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Postpaid  $1.75.  Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box 
of  these  plants,  and  you  will  want  them  every  year. 
BUCKLEY  GERANIUM  CO.,  Springfield,  Illinois 


GERANIUMS 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

“A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long.’ 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  ®«alephone  46-5 


WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE  “PETER  PAN’’  the 
PLANT  MAN,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  for  Prices 
on  Leading  Varieties:  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Potato,  Onion 
or  Pepper  Plants.  Old,  Big,  Reliable  Plant  Man. 

LET  ME  SUPPLY  YOUR  FIELD  GROWN 
CABBAGE.  PEPPER,  ONION,  POTATO  AND 
TOMATO  PLANTS  —  MOSS  PACKED.  CHOICE 
VARIETIES.  CABBAGE,  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $300. 

TOMATO,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50.  PORTO  RICO 

POTATO,  500.  $2.50;  1000  $4.75.  PRIZETAKER 

ONION,  500,  $2.25;  1000,  $4.50.  RUBY  KING 

AND  CALIFORNIA  WONDER  SWEET  PEPPER, 
500,  $2.75;  1000,  $5.50. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia 

MILLION  PLANTS — Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Beets, 
Brussel  Sprout,  Broccoli.  Best  varieties, 200,  $1.00; 

500.  $2.00;  1 00©,  $3.50  postpaid.  Expressed  5000, 

$15.00.  Tomato  May  15th  same  price.  Potatoes,  Sweet, 
Hot  Pepper  June  1st  200,  $1.25;  500  $2.25;  1 000, 
$4.00.  Cauliflower  ready,  100,  $1.00. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 

SEEDS  -  PLANTS  -  TREES 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
TOBE’S  TREERY — NIAGARA-ON  THE- LAKE,  CANADA 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Potato  Borers 

Last  year  the  stem  borer  ruined  my 
potato  crop.  Do  you  know  anything 
that  will  ‘destroy  or  kill  them  on  a 
garden  plot?  Would  one  tablet  of 
mercury  bichloride  dissolved  in  one 
pint  of  water,  sprinkled  over  the 
ground,  destroy  or  kill  the  stem  borer, 
and  will  it  be  harmful  to  the  yield  of 
the  crop?  a.  m.  f. 

Livingston  County,  Pa. 

Borers  in  potato  stalks  above  ground 
are  usually  European  corn  borers.  In¬ 
sects  in  the  tubers  below  ground  may 
be  wireworms  or  white  grubs.  Borers 
in  the  stalks  usually  do  not  cause  much 
injury  and  it  seldom  pays  to  treat  the 
plants  for  these.  They  can  be  reduced 
in  numbers  by  dusting  with  dual-fixed 
nicotine,  nicotine  bentonite,  or  rotenone. 
There  should  be  at  least  five  per  cent 
nicotine  and  0.5  per  cent  rotenone  in 
the  materials  used.  Pure  ground  derris 
or  cube  root  also  used  in  sprays.  Make 
about  four  applications  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals  beginning  about  the  tenth  of 
June.  This  treatment  would  also  help 
to  control  the  small  black  flea  beetles 
that  injure  the  leaves. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  control  of 
wireworms  and  white  grubs  on  heavily 
infested  soil.  Avoid  planting  potatoes 
on  such  soils.  Plant  instead  peas,  beans 
or  clover  until  the  insects  disappear. 
Mercury  bichloride  would  not  be 
effective  against  any  borers  on  potatoes. 


Squirrels  in  Sweet  Corn 

Last  year  I  put  in  three  large  plant¬ 
ings  of  sweet  corn.  The  excessive  rains 
caused  the  first  two  to  rot.  About  five 
per  cent  of  the  third  planting  came  up 
and  matured.  Then  the  numerous  gray 
squirrels  stripped  and  devoured  every 
ear.  We  did  not  get  any.  Is  there  any 
repellent  or  other  means  of  protecting 
corn  from  these  pests?  a.  c.  m. 

When  planting  any  seeds  in  wet,  cold 
ground,  be  sure  to  plant  in  shallow 
furrows  and  cover  very  lightly.  Good 
sweet  corn  seed  planted  in  this  way 
should  germinate  under  almost  any 
conditions.  If  it  does  not,  it  should  be 
replanted  immediately.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  grow  large  stalked  varieties 
which  have  ears  well  up  from  the 
ground,  such  as  Lincoln,  Lee,  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  and  Wilson.  Squirrels 
will  not  bother  these  quite  as  much 
as  they  do  the  lower  growing  sorts. 
These  animals  are  quite  a  pest  and 
there  is  no  satisfactory  repellent.  Hy¬ 
drated  lime  dusted  over  the  ears  may 
help  some  as  well  as  naphtha  flakes 
sprinkled  on  the  ground  at  the  base 
of  the  stalks.  The  only  satisfactory 
treatment  is  to  get  rid  of  the  squirrels 
in  some  way,  such  as  trapping  or  shoot¬ 
ing  them. 


Fertilizers  for  Onions  and  Sweet 
Corn 

I  have  some  land  that  is  light  clay, 
and  have  put  lots  of  leaves  on  it.  I 
want  to  plant  onions  and  sweet  corn. 
Should  I  lime  it?  If  so,  how  much  and 
when?  Also,  how  best  to  fertilize  for 
these  crops?  J.  K. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  soil  would  probably  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  an  application  of  lime.  Use 
either  ground  limestone  or  hydrated 
lime.  Limestone  is  used  as  needed, 
from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  put  on 
in  the  Fall.  If  the  application  is  de¬ 
layed  until  just  before  planting,  use 
two-thirds  as  much  hydrated  or  build¬ 
ers  lime.  For  onions,  a  mixed  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  having  a  5-10-10  for¬ 
mula  is  preferred.  For  sweet  corn,  a 
5-10-5  or  4-12-4  formula  is  better. 
Leaves  supply  needed  organic  matters 
and  if  well  decayed  and  mixed  with 
the  soil  promote  growth.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  dry  leaves  may  cause  the  soil 
to  dry  out  and  may  be  injurious  the 
first  year.  It  would  be  best  to  add  a 
layer  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  deep  at  any  one  time. 


Vegetables  That  Need  Lime 

What  vegetables  need  very  little 
lime  or  no  lime  on  sweet  soil?  What 
others  need  lime,  and  how  much? 

Fulton  County,  N.  Y.  G.  l.  f. 

Vegetables  that  need  very  little  lime 
or  no  lime  on  sweet  soil  are  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  lima  beans 
and  watermelons.  Nearly  all  other 
vegetables  require  lime  on  naturally 
acid  soils.  Those  that  are  most  sensi¬ 
tive  to  lack  of  lime  are  beets,  spinach, 
lettuce  and  onions.  The  usual  applica¬ 
tion  is  from  50  to  75  lbs.  of  ground 
limestone  per  thousand  square  feet, 
once  each  three  to  five  years. 


Salt  for  Asparagus 

I  have  been  told  that  salt  is  good  for 
asparagus.  If  so,  how  much  would  be 
required  for  1000  five  year  old  roots? 

New  Jersey  E.  J.  c. 

Salt  has  been  widely  used  on  aspara¬ 
gus  to  help  to  control  weeds.  It  does 
not  act  as  a  fertilizer  except  where 
sodium  may  be  deficient.  It  is  usually 
used  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100  lbs.  per 
1000  square  feet. 


Climbing  Tomatoes 

Would  like  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  climbing  variety  of  toma¬ 
toes.  How  does  it  compare  with  standard 
varieties?  M.  m.  b. 

Northampton  County,  Pa. 

Last  year  I  grew  the  climbing  variety 
of  tomato  in  comparison  with  most  of 
the  varieties  commonly  grown  in  this 
section.  All  of  the  varieties  were  pruned 
to  a  single  stalk  and  tied  to  a  wooden 
stake.  They  were  fertilized  heavily  and 
given  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow. 
The  climbing  variety  was  somewhat 
taller  than  any  of  the  others  but  did 
not  produce  any  more  fruit,  and  the 
tomatoes  they  did  produce  were  very 
rough  and  irregular  in  shape  and  poor 
in  eating  quality.  In  my  opinion  this 
variety  is  not  nearly  as  desirable  as 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale  and 
Fordhook  Hybrid.  We  would  like  to 
know  what  experience  other  gardeners 
have  had  with  this  variety. 


Sunflowers  Grow  Like  Corn 

Please  tell  me  how  to  handle  and 
fertilize  sunflowers;  also,  the  best  va¬ 
riety  for  the  Northeast.  H.  p.  H. 

New  Jersey 

Sunflowers  should  he  handled  in  the 
same  way  as  grain  corn.-  The  usual 
fertilization  is  from  600  to  1000  lbs. 
per  acre  of  a  3-12-6  or  4-9-7  formula, 
or  from  300  to  500  lbs.  if  manure  is 
used.  Mammoth  Russian  is  the  variety 
usually  grown  and  planting  should  be 
done  any  time  between  May  15  and 
June  1.  The  difficulty  of  harvesting 
and  thrashing  is  probably  the  principal 
reason  why  sunflowers  are  not  more 
generally  grown.  The  heads  are  cut  off 
by  hand  and  spread  on  a  barn  floor  or 
on  racks  and  dried  when  they  can  be 
run  through  a  thrashing  machine  or 
flailed  out  by  hand  or  fed  to  poultry 
directly  in  the  head. 


Crickets  Eat  Strawberries 


men 


A  boy  or  girl 
can  operate  it 
— do  more  and 
better  work 
than  10 
with  hoes. 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick; 
easy;  far  better  for 
the  plants.  Rotating 
blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
the  weed  growth. 
“Best  Weed  Killer 

Ever  Used.”  In  same 
operation  they  break 
up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  soil, 

work  the  surface  into 
a  level  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Gets 
close  to  the  plants ; 
has  leaf  guards.  In 
use  45  years.  New 
patented  filler  drum 
and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages.  7  sizes. 
Labor  is  the  big 

problem.  Save 
time,  save  labor 
—  Write  today 

for  catalog  and 
direct  -  to  -  you 
prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 


J  Close  Type  Cedar 


Picket  Fence 

■  Woven  Picket  Fence.  Post  and 

■  Rail  Fences  in  three  and  four 

1-  rail  styles.  All  types  Steel 

■  Fencing  for  the  Farm.  Chain 

I  Link  Fence.  Easy  payment 

I  plan. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

|  DEPT.  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


! 

! 


Last  Spring  I  set  out  a  patch  of 
Everbearing  strawberries.  In  the  Au¬ 
tumn  they  bore  much  fruit  but  as  fast 
as  a  berry  would  ripen,  it  was  eaten 
or  holes  bored  into  it  from  what  I 
think  were  small  sized  crickets  for 
there  were  thousands  of  these  running 
all  over  the  patch.  I  saw  no  other 
insects.  Is  there  any  way  to  control 
this?  x.  P. 

New  York 

Crickets  may  be  poisoned  with  a 
bran  bait  made  up  as  follows:  20  lbs. 
of  bran,  one  lb.  Paris  green,  one  lb. 
salt,  and  two  quarts  crude  molasses. 
Mix  together  thoroughly  and  moisten 
with  two  to  three  gallons  of  water  until 
the  mixture  is  moist,  but  not  sloppy. 
Scatter  it  among  the  plants  at  sun¬ 
down  or  early  evening,  but  do  not  get 
it  on  the  berries;  the  mixture  is 


u 


i 0-306  Watt  115  V.  DC.  for  Bungalow  or  Boat.  Delco 
)0  Watt — 12  V.  DC.  self-crank  for  lighting  or  battery 
larging.  Kohler  1.5  KW.  Automatic.  Sacrifice  ~.v> 
W.  115  V.  60  Cy.  1  PH.  Special  50%  off.  5 
W.  115-230  V.  3  wire  60?  Cycle  1  PH.;  also  10,  2 o 
50-  KW.  sets.  $300.00  in  spare  parts  and  tools. 


poisonous. 


Leaf  Blight  on  Carrots 

What  has  been  the  matter  with  my 
carrots?  The  tops  get  black  and  die 
when  the  carrots  are  small  and  stop 
growing.  In  the  Fall  the  tops  start  and 
grow  again.  What  shall  I  do  for  them? 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  f.  m.  w. 

Your  carrots  are  probably  infected 
with  leaf  blight.  Grow  this  crop  on 
well  drained  soil  if  possible  and  thin 
the  plants  when  small  to  stand  at  least 
three  inches  apart  in  rows.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  would  also  be 
helpful,  but  this  is  usually  not 
necessary. 
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Crop  Dusters,  4, 6  or  8  Row,  Farquhar,  Root  Or 
flowry  Berg.  Price  Range  $210.00  To  $361.00 

STORR  TRACTOR  COMPANY. 


dirt  DDCCPDUATIVC  for  every  kind  of  silo. 
DlLvs  r  KljLRi  AHVIj  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS — Copenhagen, 
Goldenacre,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch  Charleston  and  Jersey 
Wakefield  3OO-$I.O0;  500-$  1.75;  1000-$3.00  prepaid. 

1000-$2.00.  Express  Collect.  Ready  April  15th.  Prize- 
taker  and  Bermuda  Onions  1000-$3.50  prepaid. 
“TOMATO  PLANTS”  Grown  from  Certified  Seed. 

■■Rutgers  arid  Marglobe”  300-$l.25;  500-$2.00;  1000- 

$3.50  prepaid.  1009  $2.50.  Express  Collect  Ready  May 
20th.  Ruby  King  Pepper  100-60c;  Porto  Rico  Potato 
plants  300-$!. 25;  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  prepaid.  Ready 
May  25th  to  30th.  27  years  experience  growing  and 
packing  vegetable  plants.  "Not  the  oldest  grower,  but 
one  of  the  best.  This  Spring  Give  Our  Plants  A  Test.” 
L.  O.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 
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“Double-Duty”  Garden .  392 

Kale — a  Hardy,  Healthful  Vegetable -  392 

DDT  for  Potatoes .  393 
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Livestock  and  Market  Prices .  396 

Dairymen  Protest  OPA  Controls .  397 

Hearing  on  Milk  Spread  May  23 .  397 

New  Milk  Plants .  397 
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SEED  POTATOES— CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER 
As  and  Bs,  WARBA,  CHIPPEWA  As  and  Bs  (Pick 
Outs),  SEBAGO,  KATAHDIN,  SEQUOIA,  RUSSET 
RURAL,  ALSO  SELECTED  IRISH  COBBLER  As 
and  Bs. 

PORTER  &  BONNEY,  ELBA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Elba  4521 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Open  field  grown.  Frostproof 
cabbage,  onion,  choice  varieties  ready:  $2.50-1,000; 
5,000-$l 0.00.  Terms:  Cash.  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Potato, 
other  plants  ready  May  20tli  thru  June.  Free  prices. 
Certified  new  soil'  grown.  Delivery  when  requested. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


QUALITY,  Open  field  grown  plants:  Tomato,  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Collard,  Popper,  Eggplant,  Broccoli,  Potato, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  Cauliflower  $1.25-100;  $4.00-500;  $7.50 
-1000  prepaid.  Moss  packed.  Full  count.  5000  mixed 
order  $25.50  prepaid.  Colonial  Plant  Farm,  Rebecca,  Gai 


GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  Tomato  Plants;  Marglobes 
and  Rutgers  ready  for  express  shipment;  $3.00-1000; 
$2.00-500;  F.  B.  Only  cash  orders  accepted. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO., _ PEMBROKE.  GEORGIA 


Planting  Vegetables?  For  best  results  test  soil  with 

SILVERTON  SO  I LT  ESTER  AND  MANUAL.  35c 
Postpaid.  Silverton  Laboratories  R,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


A  nifil  ITS  ^i00  Strong  Bulbs.  Rain- 
ULnl/IULUd  bow  Mixture ;  flowering  size. 

100  for  $4.00  :  50-$2.25  prepaid.  No  catalog. 
STUART  SASENBURY,  B00NVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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Cucumbers  and  Squashes 

Cucumbers  are  very  sensitive  to 
cold  and  should  not  be  planted  until 
the  weather  becomes  warm.  They 
should  be  planted  in  fertile  soil,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  that  is  liberally  supplied  with 
well  rotted  manure  or  other  organic 
matter.  Cucumbers  ax particularly 
susceptible  to  insect  pests  and  diseases, 
and  they  must  be  controlled  if  the  crop 
is  a  success.  Perhaps  their  worst  insect 
pest  is  the  striped  cucumber  beetle, 
which  may  attack  the  plants  as  soon 
as  they  come  through  the  ground,  and 
usually  feed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  In  some  cases  they  literally  eat 
up  the  plants.  They  may  be  detected 
by  the  holes  eaten  in  the  leaves.  Per¬ 
haps  the  worst  damage,  however,  is 
caused  by  the  young  larva,  which 
bores  into  and  feeds  on  the  stems 
and  roots,  just  below  the  soil  line.  This 
causes  a  wilting  of  the  plant  followed 
by  death.  This  beetle  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
secticides;  cryolite,  rotenone  or  nico¬ 
tine  dust  mixtures  or  spray  with 
Bordeaux.  Do  not  use  any  mixture  con¬ 
taining  sulfur  on  cucumbers.  Dust  or 
spray  two  or  three  times  a  week,  more 
often  during  showery  weather,  and  be¬ 
gin  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  adult  beetle  from 
depositing  her  eggs. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  bacterial 
and  fungus  diseases  that  attack  cucum¬ 
bers  with  results  similar  to  the  beetle 
larva.  Keeping  the  beetles  controlled 
helps  control  the  other  diseases,  as  the 
beetles  and  plant  lice  weaken  the  plants, 
and  often  carry  bacteria. 

Cucumbers  are  usually  planted  in 
hills  five  feet  apart  each  way.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  past  few  years  I  have 
planted  them  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  in 
which  well  rotted  manure  and  fertilizer 
have  been  worked  deeply  into  the  soil. 
In  rows,  at  ground  level  instead  of  hills, 

I  find  they  are  not  so  seriously  affected 
by  drought.  If  you  prefer  to  use  hills, 
thin  to  two  or  three  plants  to  the  hill; 
if  in  rows  to  one  foot  apart. 

For  slicing,  White  Spine,  Colorado, 
Davis  Perfect  and  Straight  Eight  are 
good  varieties,  and  for  pickling,  Chicago 
Pickling  is  one  of  the  best.  There  have 
recently  been  developed  several  hybrid 
varieties  which  are  resistant  to  some 
diseases  such  as  mosaic  and  bacterial 
wilt.  I  expect  to  give  them  a  trial  this 
season. 

Cucumbers  should  be  cultivated  fre¬ 
quently  while  young,  but  after  they  be¬ 
gin  to  bear,  it  is  best  to  leave  them 
alone  because  they  are  supersensitive 
and  don’t  like  to  be  disturbed.  If  you 
doubt  this,  try  handling  the  tip  of  a 
vine  ever  so  gently,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  stop  growing  for  a  spell.  When 
gathering  the  fruits,  clip  them  gently 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  disturbing  the 
vine  as  little  as  possible.  Keeping  them 
gathered  when  ready  for  eating;  not 
letting  them  turn  yellow,  prolongs  their 
season.  And  don’t  cultivate  or  gather 
fruits  when  the  dew  is  on. 

Squashes  are  subject  to  about  the 
same  kind  of  insect  pests  and  diseases 
as  cucumbers,  though  they  are  not  quite 
as  sensitive  to_  them.  Squash  grows  best 
in  soil  similar  to  cucumbers.  They  may 
be  planted  in  hills  or  rows  like  cucum¬ 
bers  but  they  should  be  allowed  more 
room.  For  Summer  squash,  Early 
White  Bush,  Giant  Summer  Crookneck, 
and  Wood’s  Prolific  are  all  good  varie¬ 
ties.  Among  the  so-called  Winter 
squashes,  Hubbard  and  Boston  Marrow 
are  good;  Delicious  lives  up  to  its  name 
but  is  a  shy  bearer.  My  favorite  is  the 
Des  Moines  or  Acorn.  Cut  in  half,  with 
the  seeds  and  pulp  removed,  a  lump 
of  sugar  and  a  spoonful  of  butter  added 
and  baked,  they  are  simply  delicious. 
Although  classed  as  a  Winter  squash, 
Acorn  is  at  its  best  at  vine  maturity. 
Butternut,  a  new  variety,  is  gaining  in 
popularity.  For  pies,  the  Cushaw, 
though  often  classed  as  a  pumpkin,  is 
hard  to  beat.  It  may  be  grown  in  the 
cornfield  like  pumpkins.  t.  j.  w. 

Sulfa  Drugs  for  Sick  Bees 

Foulbrood  has  been  killing  large 
numbers  of  bees  ever  since  apiculture 
was  known.  Its  spoilage  has  cost  to 
American  beekeepers  at  least  two 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  its  cost  in 
search  of  a  cure  has  be^n  another  two 
million  dollars  a  year.'  Good  tidings, 
however,  are  now  at  hand.  The 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  has  de¬ 
monstrated  an  effective  control  of  this 
trouble.  Beekeepers  who  have  used  the 
method  send  thankful,  enthusiastic 
testimonials,  hailing  it  as  the  long 
awaited  blessing. 

The  bee  is  subject  to  ailments,  just 
as  we  are.  Its  diseases,  as  with  us,  are 
caused  by  germs  which  are  very  small. 
They  may  take  on  a  circular-like  shape, 
called  a  coccus;  or  a  stick-like  shape, 
called  a  bacillus;  or  a  spiral-like  shape, 
called  a  spirillum.  The  germ  that 
causes  American  foulbrood  is  a  tiny 
stick-like  one;  and  it  has  been  given 
the  name  Bacillus  larva,  meaning  the 
bacillus,  or  germ,  that  attacks  the  larva 
of  the  bee.  It  is  a  germ  that  lives  on 
bee  brood.  It  invades  the  body  of  the 
larva,  and  there  it  lives  and  multiplies. 

It  is  a  self-invited  guest  that  eats  its 
host  alive.  As  it  feeds  on  the  larva,  this 
germ  soon  multiplies  in  numbers  from 
thousands  to  billions  and  up.  In  just  a 
matter  of  minutes,  each  bacillus,  or 
stick,  breaks  in  two.  Where  there  was 
once  only  one,  there  is  a  pair.  These 


promptly  double;  the  four  into  eight, 
16,  32,  and  so  on,  in  a  matter  of  mere 
minutes.  In  10  minutes,  one  such 
bacillus  can  have  over  a  thousand  off¬ 
springs,  each  one  as  fertile  as  its 
parent. 

These  germs  are  very  fond  of  the 
little  larva  which  is  soaked  in  sweet 
honey.  A  plump  larva,  sweetened  by 
the  nurse  bees  with  nectar,  appeals  to 
them.  As  they  chew  little  snacks  off 
their  host,  they  give  off  waste  sub¬ 
stances  called  toxins,  and  they  turn 
the  host  toxic.  When  a  parent  stick 
dies,  and  they  do  in  large  numbers, 
they  lie  in  piles,  and  disintegrate.  Thus, 
their  unfortunate  host  becomes  more 
toxic.  This  accumulation  of  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  the  polluted  host  and 
its  decaying  tissues,  are  a  mass  of 
filth  of  foulest  odor.  Once  it  had  been 
beautiful  bee  brood;  then  it  became 
foul  brood.  A  disease  was  born,  and 
was  named  after  its  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristic  (foul)  and  after  the  locality 
affected  (brood). 

The  foulbrood  germ  makes  its  home 
within  the  larva,  because  the  conditions 
there  are  pleasing  to  it.  In  that  respect, 
it  is  like  any  other  germ,  the  diptheria 
germ,  for  example,  and  the  typhus,  and 
many  others,  attach  themselves  to  man 
because  the  human  body  is  pleasing  to 
them.  And  the  germs  will  stay  on 
and  thrive  until  the  advantages  that 
first  attracted  them  to  that  environment 
are  removed  from  it,  or  spoiled  for 
them. 

Thus,  at  one  point  in  the  campaign 
against  this  bacillus  larva,  the  infected 
bee  equipment  was  scorched  by  flame, 
and  the  infected  combs  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde,  and  the 
honey  fed  to  the  larvae  was  first  boiled. 
The  aim  was  to  make  it  hot  for  the 
uninvited  guest.  It  was  an  adaptation 
of  the  fever  cure  from  nature,  where 
the  human  body,  itself  invaded,  de¬ 
velops  an  abnormal  temperture,  called 
a  fever,  and  thereby  puts  the  invading 
germ  under  attack.  The  Bacillus  larva, 
however,  grew  a  heat-resistant  shell 
around  itself,  living  dormantly  within, 
until  conditions  favoring  existence  and 
growth  returned.  That  is,  it  became 
a  spore  and  years  later,  the  pestilence 
often  broke  out  again.  The  problem 
then  was  to  find  a  diet  that  would  kill 
the  bacillus  without  poisoning  the  host, 
or  to  find  an  irritant  that  would  dis¬ 
lodge  the  bacillus  and  still  be  safe,  in 
a  general  way,  for  the  larva  protoplasm. 
On  the  advice  of  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  of  Dr.  Perrin  H.  Long 
of  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine, 
it  was  decided  to  begin  with  sulfa 
drugs,  both  as  a  food,  to  destroy,  and 
as  an  irritant,  to  dislodge  the  bacillus. 
While  these  investigations  are  not  yet 
completed,  _  enough  has  now  been 
learned  to  justify  an  official  release  in 
the  nature  of  a  progress  report.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  to  date 
show: 

That  sulfa  drugs  are  not  a  germicide; 
that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  destroy  the 
bacillus  larva. 

That,  however,  sulfa  drugs  have  a 
prophylatic  action  that  prevents  the 
development  of  the  bacillus,  and  so 
protects  the  hive  against  coming  down 
with  the  disease. 

That  it  gives  a  stricken  colony  the 
strength  to  help  fight  off  an  in¬ 
vasion,  and  assist  in  cleaning  up  what¬ 
ever  invasion  may  have  taken  hold. 

And  that  the  recommended  solution, 
for  treatment  purposes  is  a  one-half 
gram  tablet  of  sulfathiazole  to  a  gallon 
of  water  or  of  sugar  syrup;  this  solu¬ 
tion  to  be  fed  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
routine  of  Fall  and  Spring  bee  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  control  against  foulbrood. 

_  A.  W. 

Care  of  Roses 

There  can  be  no  half  hearted  methods 
used  in  the  care  of  roses.  If  you  want 
to  have  healthy  roses  and  blooms  of 
beauty,  they  must  be  planted  well. 
Roses  must  be  given  faithful  attention 
during  the  growing  season,  such  as 
keeping  old  blooms  nipped  off,  spray¬ 
ing  for  black  spot,  and  dusting  for 
mildew.  Roses  should  be  well  watered, 
but  good  drainage  is  likewise  essential. 
One  of  the  finest  roses  for  the  garden 
ia  the  hybrid  tea  rose,  “Spun  Gold.” 
This  rose  grows  to  a  nice  height  and 
its  almost  total  absence  of  barbs  makes 
it  very  desirable.  The  variety  is  a 
faithful  bloomer,  and  the  flower  heads 
are  quite  large.  0.  p.  f 

Pennsylvania 


-  weattier’s  hard  on  farm  equipment 

PUT  IT  IN  SHAPE 
NOW  FOR  HOT,  DUSTY  WORK 


I  GOLD- 

4™°  ' 


IN  SUMMER,  chassis  bearings  of  your  farm  truck  need  protection 
against  heat,  dust,  and  water  as  well  as  against  friction. 

Lubricate  them  now  with  Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  (S-grade). 
This  specialized  lubricant  won’t  wash  out  of  bearings  in  the  first 
rainstorm,  or  melt  and  run  like  butter  when  it’s  hot.  It  furnishes  a 
tough,  long-lasting  protective  film,  helps  seal  out  dust  and  dirt. 

And  don’t  forget  to  change  the  oil  in  the  crankcase  to  summer- 
grade  Gulflube,  the  motor  oil  that’s  Multi-sol  processed  to  remove 
carbon-and  -sludge  -forming  elements . 


WHEREVER  you  have  ball  or  roller 
bearings  on  farm  machinery,  lubricate 
them  with  Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing 
Grease.  This  specialized  Gulf  lubricant 
has  unusual  resistance  to  heat,  deterio¬ 
ration,  and  breakdown.  It’s  a  tough, 
long-lasting  grease  made  for  hot  and 
hard  summer  service  in  these  bearings. 


HEAVY  summer  work  puts  extra  strain 
on  your  tractor’s  gears  and  drive  bear¬ 
ings.  With  Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant 
E.P.  in  transmission  and  final  drive, 
you’ll  know  gears  are  protected  by  a 
tough,  shock-resistant,  lubricating  film. 
This  lubricant  doesn’t  foam,  either, 
when  the  going’s  fast  and  hot. 


Other  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

•  •  •  Good  Gulf  Gasoline  •  Gulf  No-Nox 
Gasoline  .  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  .  Gulf  Pene¬ 
trating  Oil  .  Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil  .  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  •  Quick-Action  Gulfspray 
Insect  Killer  •  Gulfwax — for  preserving. 

Gulf  fuelsWP.d  lubricants  and  other  Farm 
Aids  are  obtainable  at  many  farm  imple¬ 
ment  dealers’.  Good  Gulf  Stations,  and  at 
Gulf  distributing  plants. 


/f/a& c. 
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AND  AN  AUGUST  HARVEST  IS  UURN! 

. . .  even  before  May,  six  weeks  of  hot  house  growing.  Then,  sum¬ 
mer  sun  and  rain,  machine  cultivation,  and  a  healthy  harvest! 

Thus  every  year  in  mid-August,  hurrying  trucks  pour  out  of 
O.  W.  Dryer’s  farm  at  Penfield,  N.  Y.,  bound  for  waiting  refrig¬ 
erator  cars  with  their  precious  cargo  of  celery  .  .  .  and  man  and 
nature,  aided  by  petroleum  products,  have  framed  another  pic¬ 
ture  of  successful  farming! 

Behind  this  story  is  planting,  cultivating  and  fertilizing,  by 
machine  .  .  .  using  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  a  Farmall  A 
Tractor  —  two  extra  wheels  spaced  twenty  inches  apart,  allowing 


Mr.  Dryer  talks  cultivation  with  operator  of  his  specially  adapted  Farmall. 


The  inky  black  muckland  of  Dryer’s  Farm. 


the  wheels  to  go  into  separate  rows.  And  again,  standard  prac¬ 
tice  plus  ingenuity  and  foresight,  made  Mr.  Dryer’s  225  acres 
profit-makers! 

This  same  careful  planning  led  to  a  choice  of  Essolube  Motor 
Oil,  Esso  Greases  and  Esso  Fuels,  exclusively,  for  Dryer’s  two 
diesel  and  four  gasoline  tractors,  seven  trucks  and  the  usual 
variety  of  additional  farm  machines! 

More  and  more,  progressive  farmers  are  discovering  Esso 
Farm  Products  as  a  valuable  aid  to  better  farming.  And  the 
great  Esso  Petroleum  Laboratories  are  continually  striving  to 
improve  petroleum  products  for  farm  use.  Besides  excellent  fuels, 
Esso  Farm  Products  include: 


tssolube 

MOTOR 
OIL 


Esso  Track  Roller  Grease;  Esso  Mica  Axle 
Grease;  Esso  Waterpump  Grease;  Corntro), 
to  help  check  earworm;  and  many  others. 

Your  local  Esso  Distributor  can  help  you  meet 
farm  problems  with  these  and  our  other  Farm 
Products  .  .  .  also  ask  him  to  have  us  send  you 
free  copies  of  the  Esso  Farm  News  magazine,  or 
write  Esso  Farm  News,  Room  1600,  26  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


Many  Successful  Farmers  Use  Esso  Farm  Products 


Cultivation  by  machine  is  neat. 


Tractor  and  spacer  ride  four  rows. 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 
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Strawberries  are  “Big 
Business” 

This  season,  for  the  first  time,  the 
flying  box  cars  will  start  delivering 
fresh  picked  strawberries  at  distant 
consuming  centers  a  few  hours  after 
they  leave  the  field.  This  service  is 
also  extended  to  other  fresh  grown 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  a  veritable 
revolution  occurs  in  our  production¬ 
consuming  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
solid  train-loads  of  .luscious  straw¬ 
berries  will  daily  roll  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  commercial  growing  sections  to 
leading  markets,  since  the  present 
demand  by  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
air  express  to  meet  demand.  Every 
leading  rail  line  in  the  fruit  belt 
operates  fruit  dispatch  schedules.  These 
“berry  specials”  make  it  possible  to 
start  moving  the  fruit  a  few  hours 
after  it  leaves  the  field,  refrigeration 
and  air-conditioned  cars  insuring  de¬ 
livery  in  prime  condition. 

Today,  strawberries  are  our  most 
widely  grown  and  distributed  fruit, 
just  as  the  strawberry  plant  is  a 
leader  in  successful  culture  over  the 
widest  latitude,  extending  from  Florida 
to  Alaska.  Prolific  and  profitable  from 
the  grower’s  standpoint,  so  widely  is 
it  cultivated  that  city  consumers, 
thanks  to  the  arts  of  refrigeration  and 
frozen  fruits,  may  now  enjoy  fresh 
strawberries  throughout  the  year.  Lat¬ 
est  estimates  place  the  present  straw¬ 
berry  acreage  at  225,000,  cultivated  by 
some  325,000  growers,  who  garner  a 
$50,000,000  annual  harvest.  More  straw¬ 
berries  are  grown  and  marketed  in 
the  United  States  each  year  than  all 
other  berries  combined,  which  reveals 
the  large  place  this  fruit  occupies  on 
the  modern  menu.  Although  the  plant 
breeder  has  contributed  many  new  and 
improved  varieties  which  extend  the 
growing  season  until  frost  in  the  Fall, 
the  bulk  of  the  annual  crop  moves 
to  market  or  canning  and  preserving 
centers  during  the  early  Summer. 

Ordinarily,  the  first  week  in  Janu¬ 
ary  finds  Florida  growers  picking  their 
first  commercial  crop,  the  volume  in¬ 
creasing  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
followed  by  large  harvests  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  North  Carolina,  slowly  creep¬ 
ing  up  across  the  continent  to  end 
during  August  with  the  Canadian  cr.op. 
During  the  Summer,  the  normal  sea¬ 
son  lasting  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
locality,  train  loads  of  berries  leave  re¬ 
mote  country  towns  for  large  market 
centers.  In  several  important  commer¬ 
cial  districts,  such  as  the  coastal  plain 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Chesepeake 
Peninsula  and  New  York,  the  rate  of 
production  averages  a  carload  of 
berries  per  mile  of  railroad  a  day. 
“Berry  towns”  are  scattered  all  over 
the  land,  from  California  to  Arkansas, 
the  Ozark  region  being  rated  as  one 
of  the  most  prolific  per  square  mile. 

Although  there  are  some  1,800  va- 
rities  of  strawberries,  the  Missouri  and 
Ozark  Fruit  Growers’  Association  pro¬ 
duces  only  one  variety,  the  Aroma. 
These  berries  are  delivered  daily  to 
local  co-operative  associations  for 
loading  into  iced  refrigerator  cars. 
Each  berry  is  standardized  as  to  quality 
and  pack,  even  the  harvesting  trays 
being  identical.  Every  crate  is  graded 
three  times,  and  has  the  name  of  three 
parties  stamped  on  it  for  identifi¬ 
cation — the  grower,  the  local  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  marketing  agency — a 
positive  guarantee  to  the  buyer  and 
consumer  of  top  quality.  These  growers 
have  found  that  it  pays  real  profits 
to  be  so  proud  of  your  produce  that 
you  are  happy  to  have  your  name 
identified  with  it,  and  to  stand  back 
of  every  crate  of  berries  sent  to  mar¬ 


ket.  In  the  Ozarks,  strawberry  season 
is  a  very  busy  time,  for  here  berry 
growing  is  really  a  big  business.  The 
district,  some  200  by  400  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  has  nearly  30,000  acres  devoted 
to  strawberries.  The  farm  value  of  the 
crop  is  some  $5,000,000,  shared  by 
nearly  15,000  growers.  It  costs  about 
$1,000,000  to  harvest  the  crop,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  import  some 
50,000  outsiders  to  help  the  farm 
families  pick  the  crop. 

In  the  early  days  of  berry  growing 
in  the  Ozark  section,  strawberries 
were  shipped  in  small  lots  on  con¬ 
signment  to  commission  dealers  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  market  and  even 
less  to  uniform  sorting  and  packing. 
As  a  result,  the  berries  spoiled  before 
they  could  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
grower  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  middle¬ 
man,  who  more  often  than  not  re¬ 
ported  them  a  partial  or  total  loss, 
although  he  sold  the  consignment  at 
a  goodly  profit.  The  formation  of  the 
co-operative  marketing  association 
changed  this.  Today,  the  buyers  come 
to  the  berries  and  pay  for  them  be¬ 
fore  the  car  leaves  the  siding.  Prices 
are  set  each  morning  after  the  co¬ 
operative  officials  have  made  a  study 
of  the  market.  In  the  event  the  buy¬ 
ers  fail  to  accept  and  pay  for  the 
berries  locally,  the  shipment  is  con¬ 
signed  to  the  association  representative 
in  the  various  markets  and  there  sold 
direct.  The  co-operative  is  large 
enough  to  permit  forcing  buyers  to 
pay  fair  prices.  Each  morning,  after 
sizing  up  the  market  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop,  prices  are  set.  By 
the  strict  system  of  inspection  and 
grading,  growers  are  able  to  guarantee 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  object  is 
not  to  force  prices  above  normal 
valueg,  but  to  insure  that  growers  re¬ 
ceive  a  just  price.  This  co-operative 
effort  has  resulted  in  increasing  the 
price  per  crate  from  $1.00  to  $1.50,  en¬ 
tirely  eliminating  the  evils  of  the  old 
consignment  system,  in  which  growers 
were  at  the  complete  mercy  of  middle¬ 
men.  The  most  important  development 
is  that  this  even  distribution  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  only  a  slight  increase  per 
quart  in  the  consumer  price. 

Of  the  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to 
strawberries  in  the  Ozark  region,  prac¬ 
tically  all  are  in  tracts  of  10  acres 
or  less.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
intensive  rather  than  extensive  effort 
pays  biggest  dividends.  Largest  yields 


are  on  land  which  has  recently  been 
cleared  of  stumps,  and  in  which  the 
leaf  mold  is  plowed  under. 

New  York  stands  seventh  in  tonnage 
of  berries  produced,  and  heads  the  list 
of  all  States  in  average  acreage  yield, 
which  is  2,299  quarts,  pr  541  quarts 
above  the  national  average.  Here  the 
marketing  season  extends  from  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  to  the  last  of  July,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  being  marketed  between 
June  15  and  July  20. 

Overhead  irrigation  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bumper  strawberry  crops. 
Usually  the  crops  are  sprinkled  after 
sundown,  maintaining  an  even  moist¬ 
ure  content.  A  few  New  Jersey  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  produce  as  many 
as  8,000  quarts  per  acre  as  the  result 
of  the  artificial  watering.  During  the 
dry  seasons,  berries  from  irrigated 
patches  bring  top  prices.  With  the 
resumption  of  normal  production  of  iron 
pipe,  it  is  stated  that  many  hundred 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  intend  to 
install  overhead  plants. 

Adjacent  to  all  large  commercial 
growing  districts,  there  have  sprung 
up  various  preserving  and  canning 
industries  which  handle  any  surplus 
crop,  while  leading  packers  now  con¬ 
tract,  months  in  advance,  for  the  best 
fruit  to  use  in  preserves,  while  the 
ice  cream  industry  also  claims  thou¬ 
sands  of  crates  of  the  finest  fruit. 
Among  the  best  preserving  varieties 
are  Klondike,  Wilson  and  Clark,  and 
similar  kinds  which  carry  other  names, 
but  of  the  same  family.  In  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  which  the  above  are  not 
adapted,  growers  produce  Parsons, 
Superior,  Marshall,  Warfield,  Dunlap, 
Gandy,  Joe,  and  Missionary. 

The  frozen-fruit  pack  method  is  now 
widely  used  to  preserve  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  strawberries.  This  fruit  is  used 
for  syrups  and  crushed  fruit.  Most  of 
the  berries  are  packed  in  barrels,  kegs, 
or  cans,  some  holding  as  much  as  450 
pounds  of  berries  and  sugar,  two 
parts  fruit  to  one  part  sugar.  The  fruit 
is  stored  in  a  refrigerator  plant  at  a 
temperature  just  below  zero,  until 
frozen,  when  it  is  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  about  15  degrees  above 
freezing  until  packed  for  market.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  some  100,000 
barrels  of  berries  are  thus  packed 
each  year,  for  use  in  Eastern  markets. 
Leading  Eastern  fruit-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  now  operate  many  of  these 
plants,  which  supply  the  ice  cream, 
baking  and  confection  industries,  e.w.g. 


Prospects  for  a  good  fruit  crop  appear  favorable.  This  50 -acre  Vermont  hillside 
orchard  of  Fameuse  apple  trees  is  in  full  bloom  on  the  farm  of  Edward  Seymour, 
near  East  Highgate  in  Franklin  County. 


In  the  Connecticut  Hills 

A  friend  of  ours  who  spent  the 
Winter  in  Florida  has  been  telling  us 
of  the  wonders  of  life  in  the  sunny 
South;  no  snow  or  coal  to  shovel,  no 
icy  winds  or  slippery  roads;  no  heavy 
clothing  to  bother  with,  and  flowers, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  all  the  year 
round.  Wonderful!  Yet  I  can’t  enthuse, 
for  they  have  no  Spring  as  we  know 
it  here,  when  the  seemingly  lifeless 
fields  and  woods  burst  into  life  and 
beauty.  I  want  a  chance  to  tramp 
through  the  snow  to  find  the  first  brave 
pussy  willow;  then  watch  the  maples 
send  out  their  glowing  red  blossoms 
above  the  silvery  gray  trunks;  to  see 
the  witch  hazel  cover  itself  with  tiny 
yellow  flowers  like  bits  of  sunshine, 
and  the  shadbush  fill  in  empty  spaces 
in  the  woods  with  drifts  of  snowy 
white;  to  look  out  on  our  own  'lawn 
turning  from  brown  to  green  almost 
overnight,  and  the  bluets,  dandelions 
and  violets  edging  in  for  a  share  in 
the  color  scheme.  I  want  to  thrill  at 
the  return  of  the  first  robin  and  blue¬ 
bird,  to  drift  off  to  sleep  at  night  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  concert*  of  the  peepers  in 
the  swamp  nearby,  and  to  waken  as 
the  song  sparrow,  from  the  top  of  the 
tallest  tree,  greets  the  new  day  and  tells 
of  the  joy  of  being  alive.  Then,  almost 
before  we  know  it,  we  are  out  planting 
peas,  where  only  a  few  weeks  before 
was  a  blanket  of  snow.  Yes,  it’s  worth 
battling  the  cold  and  rigors  of  a  New 
England  Winter  just  to  witness  the 
miracles  of  the  returning  Spring. 

As  I  write  this,  we  have  just  finished 
hoeing  those  early  peas,  and  consumed 
an  unbelievable  amount  of  our  own 
fresh  asparagus  for  supper.  We  planted 


the  seeds  three  years  ago  and  the 
stalks  this  year  are  thick  and  delicious. 
We  experience  a  delightfully  extrava¬ 
gant  feeling  as  we  eat  all  we  want. 

The  house  seems  almost  uncomfort¬ 
ably  full  of  seed  flats,  with  every  sunny 
window  full  of  young  plants.  A  few 
tomatoes  in  tin  cans  are  a  foot  high;  we 
are  trying  some  of  the  new  hybrid  va¬ 
rieties  this  year.  There  are  50  sweet 
potato  plants  ready  to  set  out,  and 
more  coming  on.  We  find  we  can  raise 
much  better  plants  than  can  be  bought. 
In  March  we  get  one  or  two  nice  big 
sweet  potatoes  at  the  store,  cut  them 
in  half,  and  place  them  in  a  dish  of 
water  in  the  sunshine,  (if  we  have 
any).  A  little  charcoal  keeps  the  water 
sweet.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  big 
enough  to  handle,  they  are  pulled  out 
and  stuck  in  damp  sand  to  form  roots, 
then  planted  in  a  flat  of  good  garden 
soil.  By  June  1  they  are  husky  plants 
with  a  wonderful  mass  of  roots,  ready 
for  their  place  in  the  garden.  More 
sprouts  soon  grow  out  where  we  pulled 
the  first  ones  from  the  “parent.”  Usu¬ 
ally  one  good  big  potato  will  yield 
about  one  hundred  plants.  Last  year, 
though  the  season  was  cool  and  wet, 
our  harvest  in  the  Fall  was  two 
bushels.  And  were  they  good! 

When  we  took  the  mulch  off  the 
strawberry  bed,  we  were  amazed  at 
the  number  of  extra  plants  between 
the  rows  and  running  into  other  crops. 
Of  course  they  must  come  out,  but  it 
hurt  to  throw  all  those  potential  straw¬ 
berry  shortcakes  on  the  compost  pile. 
An  advertisement  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper  took  care  of  that.  Orders  came 
in  by  telephone  and  customers  called 
for  their  own.  Some  days  I  dug  them 
in  a  snow  storm  or  in  the  rain;  some¬ 


times  it  was  so  cold  I  needed  gloves', 
some  days  were  so  warm  a  sweater 
was  uncomfortable.  Now  the  beds  are 
in  better  shape,  and  I  like  to  think  that 
the  people  who  bought  the  plants  will 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  their 
own  fresh  berries  as  we  have. 

We  sold  our  first  pansy  plants  today. 
The  colors  are  beautiful.  r.  h.  s. 


From  Southern  Ohio 

This  is  one  of  the  warmest,  earliest 
and  driest  seasons  on  record;  about  an 
inch  of  rain  to  the  25th  of  April.  Fruits 
started  to  bloom  late  in  March  and 
apples  were  ready  for  calyx  spray 
April  15  to  18.  We  had  a  few  April 
frosts  with  little  or  no  damage;  some 
fruits  thinned,  first  strawberry  blooms 
killed.  I  covered  the  early  best  straw¬ 
berry  rows  four  times  with  sacks, 
covers,  heavy  paper,  and  saved  all 
the  bloom  on  them.  They  will  be  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Peas  are  in 
bloom  and  will  ripen  about  the  same 
time. 

Wheat  and  grass  look  excellent.  The 
ground  has  been  hard  to  plow,  not  fit 
for  planting  until  today  April  25.  Some 
corn  has  been  planted  and  early  beans 
and  sweet  corn  are  coming  up.  Tomato 
plants  have  been  ready  to  set  but 
people  are  afraid  of  a  late  frost,  so 
growers  are  waiting  10  days  or  two 
weeks  more,  although  a  few  have  al¬ 
ready  been  set.  Red  raspberries  are  in 
bloom.  The  frost  nipped  a  few  grape 
vines,  but  it  is  hardly  noticeable.  We 
commenced  on  our  asparagus  March  28. 
The  demand  for  fertilizer  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply  and  we’ll  be  late 
in  getting  it.  u.  t.  c. 


V  -  -! 


NEW  CORN  SHELLER 


It's  the 

HARVEY 
RED  HED 

SHELLER  with  the  Amazing 
Triple-Action  KernOuzeR 


Yes,  Sir!  There’s  something,  better  in  shelters  —  a 
new  way  to  greater  capacity  —  a  new  way  to  shell 
machine  or  husked  corn  —  a  new  way  to  cut  costs. 


THE  SECRET  IS 

in  the  patented  Triple-Action  KernOlizeR  that 
does  three  important  corn  shelling  jobs  all  at  the 
same  time:  (1)  it  shells  outside  the  unit  like  or¬ 
dinary  com  shelters;  (2)  it  shells  inside  the  unit; 
(3)  while  doing  these  two  jobs  fast  and  clean,  it 
pushes  cobs  and  husks  to  the  discharge.  Think  of 
it— three  jobs  at  once!  And  remember,  the  Harvey 
Red  Hed  Com  Shelter  is  the  only  machine  with 
this  great  Triple-Action  KernOlizeR. 

Besides  all  this,  you’ll  find  such  features  as:  a 
screen  pre-cleaner— controlled  air  blast  cleaner— 
4-way  feed  hopper— adjustable  cob  outlet— new 
type  com  thrower— com  discharge  auger  floating 
on  sealed  dust-proof  ball  bearings.  Yes,  you’ll  find 
them  all,  plus  many  other  time,  labor  and  money 
saving  features  in  the  Harvey  Red  Hed  Com  Shelter, 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

rpcr  If  you’ll  mall  us  the  cou- 
■  pon  below  for  all  of  the 
Red  Hed  facts  we’ll  send  you  a 
copy  of  “Secrets  of  Successful 
Feeding,”  our  latest  book  telling 
how  to  make  feeding  of  farm- 
grown  grains  produce  more  meat, 
milk  and  eggs 
at  less  cost. 

Written  by  ex¬ 
perts  —  worth  — - 
at  least  50c  —  S  ‘iAQNE 
but  free  to  you. 


KARVEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  145,  Racine,  Wis. 

I  want  your  new  50c  book.  “Secrets  of  Success¬ 
ful  Feeding.”  Please  send  my  fkee  copy. 

Tell  me  how  the  Harvey  Red  Hed  Corn  Sheller 
operates  to  help  me  shell  corn  faster,  better  and 
at  lower  cost. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 

Town - State _ 

My  dealer’s  name  is _ 


I 


COMFORT 


FOR  YOU  . 

Over  Roughest  Fields! 


Hydraulic  Hide-Easy  snubs  tractor  seat 
bouncing,  gives  you  easy-chair  comfort. 
Eliminates  exhausting  jolts  that  are  definite- 
ly  dangerous  to  health.  Attachments  for  ev- 
ery  tractor .  Easily  attached  in  ten  minutes — . 
and  no  holes  to  drill!  Write  for  details  today. 


CHECK  THESE  FEATURES: 

•  Attachment  to  fit  every  make  tractor. 

•  THOUSANDS  IN  USE! 

•  Prevents  fatigue  and  danger  to  health. 

•  Easily  Put  on  in  10  minutes. 


NO  HOLES  TO  DRILL 

Flash  -  0  -  Hydraulic 

RIDE-EASY 


oiwin  AINU  MAIL  NOW! 

I  Fleischer  &  Schmid  Corp.,  Oept.  68 
■  Columbus,  Nebr. 


Without  obligation,  send  me  details  and  price  of 
Flash-O-Hydraulio  Ride-Easy.  I  drive  a _ 


(Make  &  Model) 


tractor. 


I 


I  Name. 

— - . - State _ _J 
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A  New  Pest — the  Long-Horned  Weevil 


Considerable  attention  has  recently 
been  given  to  an  insect  pest,  acci¬ 
dentally  introduced  from  the  Orient. 
It  is  a  small  black  weevil  clothed  with 
grayish  white  scales  having  a  greenish 
yellow  or  coppery  metallic  cast,  which 
causes  the  insect  to  appear  pre¬ 
dominantly  gray  in  color.  This  new 
pest,  only  about  one-eighth  inch  in 
length,  is  called  the  imported  long¬ 
horned  weevil.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Calomycterus  setarius  Roelofs. 

This  weevil  is  a  native  of  Japan  and 
was  not  know  to  be  present  in  the 
United  States  until  1929,  when  it  was 
first  reported  from  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  found  in 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Rhode  Island.  The  insect  is 
definitely  established  in  many  sections 
over  a  large  area  of  this  country. 

The  adult  weevil  is  a  general  feeder 
and  more  than  100  host  plants  have 
been  recorded  to  date.  It  feeds  prim¬ 
arily  on  foliage  but  may  also  be  found 
feeding  on  the  blooms  of  various  plants. 
The  host  plants  include  annuals,  per¬ 
ennials,  shrubs,  deciduous  trees  and 
evergreens.  Favorite  host  plants  in¬ 
clude  abutilon,  alfalfa,  aster,  bush 
clover,  Chinese  lantern,  chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  columbine,  Dorothy  Perkins  rose, 
English  ivy,  geranium,  hollyhock, 
lambs  quarters,  marigold,  red  clover, 
smartweed,  Swiss  chard,  tick  clover  and 
wax  begonia.  The  feeding  habits  of 
this  insect  are  characteristic  and  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  other  weevils.  At  first 
the  edges  of  leaves  are  notched,  and 
with  continuous  feeding  the  foliage  is 
entirely  consumed  or  left  in  a  very 
ragged  state.  The  adult  feeds  in  the 
sunlight  or  shade,  usually  on  the  upper 
surface  or  edge  of  the  foliage.  As  the 
insects  are  small,  a  large  localized 
population  must  be  present  before  seri¬ 
ous  defoliation  occurs. 

The  first  adults  begin  to  emerge  from 
the  soil  about  June  25  and  are  most 
abundant  during  July  and  early  August. 
It  is  during  this  time  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  debris  on  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  minute  in  size 
and  hardly  visible  to  the  eye.  They 
hatch  in  approximately  nine  days  and 
the  larvae  apparently  feed  on  the  small 
roots  of  plants  and  on  organic  matter. 
As  many  as  137  larvae  have  been 
found  in  a  square  foot  of  soil  without 
any  evidence  of  damage  to  the  plants. 
The  weevil  spends  the  Winter  in  the 
soil  in  the  larval  form.  The  larvae 
undergo  a  physiological  change  and 
become  pupae  in  the  month  of  June. 
As  the  pupae  are  very  fragile,  they  are 
easily  injured  when  the  soil  is  dis¬ 
turbed. 

All  of  the  adult  weevils  examined 
to  date  have  been  found  to  be  females, 
which  fact  is  not  considered  unusual 
since  other  weevils  are  known  to  be 
parthenogenetic  (reproduction  by 
means  of  unfertlized  eggs).  However, 


this  is  very  important  since  the  acci¬ 
dental  introduction  of  just  one  insect 
into  a  new  area  may  be  responsible 
for  the  beginning  of  a  new  infestation. 
Further,  as  each  individual  adult  insect 
under  favorable  conditions  is  capable 
of  laying  approximately  40  eggs,  the  in¬ 
crease  potential  of  the  weevil  popu¬ 
lation  is  tremendous. 

The  adult  weevils  are  wingless,  and 
as  a  result,  the  natural  spread  of  the 
insect  is  slow.  They  are,  however, 
capable  of  running  or  crawling  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  Because  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity  the  imported  long-horned  weevil 
disperses  from  areas  in  which  it 
emerges  as  an  adult.  This  habit  is  an 
important  factor  in  its  distribution. 
In  one  case  these  insects  moved  from 
a  field  of  alfalfa  and  clover,  with 
thousands  of  them  covering  the  ad¬ 
joining  highway.  In  the  next  few  days, 
hundreds  of  them  were  feeding  upon 
the  ornamental  plants  around  the  near¬ 
by  dwelling.  Many  of  the  insects  found 
their  way  into  the  house  and  were 
crawling  on  the  walls,  ceilings  and 
furniture.  Numerous  cases  have  been 
reported  and  investigated  where  they 
have  found  their  way  into  screened 
buildings,  especially  white  houses;  the 
only  damage  recorded  in  dwellings 
being  that  of  house  plants  being  de¬ 
foliated,  otherwise,  the  insects  were 
just  a  nuisance  crawling  into  or  on 
everything.  The  insects  have  been  ob¬ 
served  crawling  on  people  outofdoors, 
on  tractors,  automobiles,  chairs,  in  cuffs 
of  trousers  and  on  clothing.  When  dis¬ 
turbed,  the  insects  may  become  immo¬ 
bile,  fall  down  and  remain  inactive  for 
a  short  time. 

Insecticide  tests  to  control  the  weevil 
were  conducted  at  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  with  three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
plus  three  pounds  of  white  wheat  flour 
to  100  gallons  of  water;  pyrenthrum 
(Red  Arrow)  one  part  to  200  parts  of 
water;  cryolite  at  two  and  four  pounds 
plus  one  pint  of  soybean  oil  and  one 
ounce  of  Ultrawet  to  100  gallons  of 
water;  cryolite  dust  (25,  12%,  and  6% 
per  cent)  with  pyrophyllite  as  a  dilu¬ 
ent.  All  of  these  treatments  had  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  the  cryolite  dusts 
giving  excellent  control  and  proving  by 
far  the  best.  Under  field  conditions  it 
is  very  possible  that  a  three  per  cent 
cryolite  dust  may  give  satisfactory  con¬ 
trol  on  plants.  Since  DDT  has  not  been 
tested  for  the  control  of  this  insect,  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  any  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  it  at  this  time. 

From  what  has  been  stated  the  im¬ 
ported  long-horned  weevil,  though 
small  in  size,  has  a  pest  potential  which 
cannot  be  overlooked,  and  although 
there  has  not  been  any  general  out¬ 
break  as  yet,  it  is  evident  from  ob¬ 
served  localized  infestations  that  the 
long-horned  weevil  may  be  a  serious 
pest  if  given  the  opportunity.  It  is  with 
this  fact  in  mind  that  control  measures 
should  be  instituted  to  prevent  a 
major  outbreak.  J.  P.  Johnson 


“Double  Duty”  Garden 

There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  gather  fresh  vegetables 
throughout  the  growing  season  from 
one’s  own  garden  as  needed,  but  the 
trouble  with  so  many  of  us  is  that  we 
do  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  We  are  usually  one-crop 
gardeners  profiting  only  by  what  may 
be  grown  from  a  single  planting. 
Succession  cropping  and  its  many  ad¬ 
vantages  too  often  do  not  enter  into  our 
garden  planning. 

Gardeners  who  forego  succession 
cropping,  get  only  a  small  part  of 
what  is  due  them  from  their  efforts. 
Harvesting  most  of  their  early  crops 
before  the  middle  of  Summer,  they 
have  a  lot  of  perfectly  good  garden 
soil  lying  idle,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
another  Spring.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  this  soil  occupied  by  some  sort 
of  crops  throughout  the  entire  growing 
season,  thus  making  it  produce  double 
rather  than  have  it  idle  half  the 
Summer.  This  is  one  purpose  of  suc¬ 
cession  cropping;  in  other  words,  mak¬ 
ing  the  garden  do  double  duty.  To  get 
the  most  out  of  succession  cropping, 
one  should  plan  the  garden  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  every  foot  of  soil  con¬ 
stantly  producing  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  But  even  without  such  planning, 
one  can  do  much  to  keep  the  soil  oc¬ 
cupied  at  all  times  with  some  crop. 
The  great  advantage  of  early  planning, 
however,  lies  in  grouping  the  crops  so 
as  to  favor  later  plantings  on  the  same 
soil.  Early  maturing  crops  can  thus  be 
grouped  together,  so  that  the  ground 
may  be  available  in  a  single  unit  for 
midseason  or  late  cropping  after  the 
early  crops  have  matured.  In  like 
manner,  midseason  crops  can  be 
grouped  so  as  to  be  advantageously  re¬ 
placed  by  late  crops.  This  may  be  done 
in  a  measure  without  such  grouping, 
although  the  later  plantings  may  then 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  scattered. 

In  doing  succession  planting,  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  wait  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  an  early  crop.  Sweet  corn  or 
late  cabbage  may  be  planted  between 
the  rows  of  early  potatoes  two  weeks 
or  more  before  the  latter  crop  is  ready 
for  harvesting.  Or  Fall  potatoes  or 
turnips  may  be  planted  between  the 
rows  of  early  bush  beans  while  they 
are  yet  bearing.  Many  other  late  crops 
may  be  planted  in  this  manner,  thus 


often  being  well  started  by  the  time 
the  early  crop  is  ready  to  harvest.  It 
is  well  to  observe  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  in  order  to  help  keep  in 
control  many  insects  and  plant  diseases, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  different  kind 
of  crop  for  the  second  or  later  plant¬ 
ings-  ,  .  , 

Some  garden  crops  require  such  a 
great  length  of  time  for  maturing  that 
they  cannot  be  followed  by  other  crops. 
Among  these  are  such  vegetables  as 
parsnips,  melons,  beans  (pole  and 
lima),  cucumbers,  eggplant,  okra,  pep¬ 
pers,  onions  (from  seed),  tomatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes.  When  possible,  thesd 
may  well  be  grouped  at  one  side  of  the 
garden  where  they  will  not  interfere 
with  succession  planting.  Such  crops 
as  bush  beans,  carrots,  beets,  peas, 
lettuce,  early  cabbage,  radishes,  spinach, 
early  potatoes  and  early  corn  may  be 
followed  nicely  by  midsummer  or  late 
crops  and  may  thus  be  grouped  with 
this  object  in  view.  Vegetables  that 
are  particularly  suited  to  midsummer 
and  Fall  culture  and  growth  #  are 
turnips,  kale,  cabbage  (late  varieties), 
beets  and  celery;  mustard,  spinach  and 
lettuce,  being  quick-growing  crops, 
may  be  planted  only  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  frosts.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  m 
mind  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for 
the  crop  to  mature  and  the  probable 
date  of  the  first  damaging  frost  when 
doing  midsummer  and  Fall  planting. 

Judicious  planning  and  planting  are 
necessary  to  make  the  garden  do 
double  duty,  but  the  results  are  worth 
all  the  trouble,  and  more.  Making  two 
or  more  crops  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  more  than  doubles  the 
value  of  a  garden.  Besides  there  is  the 
added  joy  and  pleasure  one  derives 
from  the  knowledge  of  having  done  a 
good  job  well.  w.  s.  c. 


months  of  late  Fall  and  early  Winter. 
It  will  withstand  temperatures  as  low 
as  15  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  if 
mulched  with  straw  or  covered  with 
snow,  will  live  over  Winter  to  produce 
a  crop  of  tender  green  leaves  the 
next  Spring. 

From  a  nutritional  standpoint,  kale 
rates  high,  and  it  is  an  excellent  source 
of  vitamins.  While  spinach  has  often 
been  cited  for  its  value  in  supplying 
vitamins  and  minerals,  it  exceeds  kale 
only  in  vitamin  A  (Carotene);  in  B1 
(Thiamin) ,  kale  is  slighty  higher. 
Further,  in  B2  (Riboflavin)  and  C 
(Ascorbic  Acid),  kale  not  only  exceeds 
spinach  but  every  other  vegetable 
commonly  grown  in  the  North.  Kale  is 
also  rich  in  minerals,  containing  more 
than  twice  as  much  calcium  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  phosphorus  as  spinach, 
and  surpasses  spinach  in  fat,  protein, 
and  carbohydrates.  In  fact,  kale  rates 
higher  in  vitamins,  minerals,  and  nu¬ 
trients  than  almost  any  other  vegetable. 
No  other  vegetable  excels  it  in  all 
of  these. 

August  Bottcher  of  Big  Flats, 
Chemung  County,  New  York,  has 
grown  kale  for  the  commercial  market 
for  more  than  20  years.  His  method 
is  similar  to  that  of  growing  cabbage. 
The  ground  is  thoroughly  prepared.  He 
uses  600  to  800  pounds  of  5-10-5  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  Mr.  Bottcher  has  two 
systems  of  growing  the  crop,  some¬ 
times  planting  the  seeds  closely  in  rows 
in  late  May  and  transplanting  the 
plants  to  the  field  in  early  July.  Plants 
are  set  one  and  one-half  feet  apart  in 
the  row  with  rows  thre  feet  apart. 
Other  times,  he  sows  the  seed  in  rows 
in  the  field  in  late  June,  and  then  later 
thins  the  plants  to  one  and  one-half 
feet  in  the  row.  Harvest  begins  in 
late  October  and  runs  into  January  in 
mild  years.  Mr  Bottcher  finds  a  ready 
market  at  stores  and  at  hospitals  for 
his  crop. 

Kale  is  attacked  by  the  velvety  green, 
imported  cabbage  worm  as  well  as  the 
green  cabbage  looper.  These  can  be 
controlled  in  late  Summer  by  the  use 
of  rotenone  dusts  used  at  10-day 
intervals.  Kale  will  give  a  larger  yield 
per  acre  than  spinach  and  can  be 
grown  with  less  work.  For  market  the 
entire  kale  plant  is  cut  and  sold.  In 
the  home  garden  medium-sized  leaves 
are  picked  from  the  plant  leaving  the 
large  leaves  near  the  base  as  well  as 
the  growing  center  near  the  top.  By 
picking  kale  this  way  the  plant  will 
produce  leaves  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Kale  is  by  no  means  a  new  vegetable. 
It  has  been  grown  in  gardens  for  more 
than  50  years.  Its  ease  in  growing  and 
its  value  as  a  food  should  give  it  a 
more  prominent  place  than  it  now  en¬ 
joys  by  both  home  gardeners  and 
commercial  growers.  Perhaps  the  rea¬ 
son  kale  is  not  more  popular  is  that 
many  housewives  are  not  familiar  with 
its  preparation.  Reports  of  its  being 
tough  or  of  its  having  a  strong  flavor 
are  often  heard.  It  is  more  tender  and 
has  a  better  flavor  after  cold  weather 
comes  than  before.  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  perparing  kale.  Leaves  five  inches 
or  less  should  be  used.  The  mid  rib 
and  smaller  side  ribs  are  removed  and 
the  leaves  torn  into  small  pieces.  One 
quart  of  the  leaves  are  placed  in  a 
heavy  skillet  in  which  four  tablespoons 
of  butter  have  been  melted;  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  water  are  added.  The  skillet 
is  covered  tightly  and  the  kale  steamed 
until  it  is  tender,  which  should  take 
about  20  minutes.  When  the  kale  is 
done,  one  teaspoon  of  flour  and  one-half 
cup  of  top  milk  or  light  cream  are 
added.  While  the  kale  is  still  qver  the 
fire  it  should  be  salted  and  stirred 
until  the  cream  thickens.  Prepared  in 
this  way,  it  has  a  delicate,  pleasing 
flavor.  £•  c.  G. 


FREEZAID  is  the  NEW  Ascorbic 
Acid  compound  that  effectively 
prevents  browning  and  flavor  loss 
in  the  thawing  of  Peaches,  also 
apricots,  nectarines,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  which  have  been 
home-frozen  or  canned. 

SEALS-IN  Flavor. 

FREEZAID  seals-in  the  natu¬ 
ral  fruit  juice  flavors  that 
LAST  until  ready  to  serve. 

FREEZAID  is  also  excellent 
in  preparing  fresh  fruit 
salads  and  desserts. 

Try  Freezaid — Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Simple  instructions 
on  each  convenient  *4  lb.  jar. 
$1.95  postpaid. 

A.E.MacAdam  &  Co.  Inc. 

Established  1880 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5.  N.  V. 

PHONE  MAIN  2-8700,  or  WRITE  DEPT.  R.N. 


For  Leaky  Roofs 

Save  money  with  American-L-R-Cement ;  Favorite 
for  forty  years.  Pre-war  costs.  Used  on  over  160,000 
buildings.  Tell  us  your  leak  troubles.  No  obligation. 

AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO., 

DEPT.  G. 

9915  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
_  Easily  Eracf.d. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  fsr  AU 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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MANURE  AND  ADD  PURPOSE  LOADERS  for  John 
Deere  A’s  and  B's  Case  SC’s  and  Farmall  H’s.  Can 
be  adapted  to  many  other  makes — This  YEAR  ROUND 
labor  saving  mechanical  front  end  tractor  DOADER 
only  $175.  complete  with  MANURE  FORK.  Shovels 
available  at  $35.  Terms:  Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D. 

FOSTER  -  ANSLEY  CORPORATION 

65  LOIS  STREET,  ROCHESTER  6.  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
AH  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 

Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and _ Samples. 

Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

THE  FOUR  JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
NEWSPAPERS  Reach  more  than  THREE-QUARTERS 
Of  the  FARMERS  in  Rich  OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

Write  for  our  combination  rates. 
JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  New  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers.  Highest  cash 
prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  COMPANY, 
160  7TH  STREET.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

CU  A  I  N  C  Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 
■  •  • w  w  Write  for  circular.  Give  sizes. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 

DIDC  ADCAM  For  a  memorial  or  a  coipinunity  pro- 
I  uC  UnuAll  Ject.  $3150.00.  Installed  plus  freight. 

WOODMAN  PIANO  COMPANY 
14233  DETROIT  AVE.,  LAKEWOOD  7,  OHIO 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Kale  —  a  Hardy,  Healthful 
Vegetable 

Kale  is  a  member  of  the  cabbage 
family.  It  does  not  form  a  head.  The 
edible  parts  are  the  curly  green 
leaves.  It  tastes  much  like  a  cabbage 
and  grows  under  the  same  conditions. 
Kale  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable  and 
a  valuable  crop  for  greens  very  early 
in  the  Spring  and  also  during  the  cool 


tfs/t  G/ac/erPark  on  Any  7?tp  West/ 


•  Add  extra  thrills  to  your  western  trip  by  stopping  off  in  Glacier  National 
Park  in  Montana— where  American  and  Canadian  Rockies  meet.  Conducted 
all-expense  tours  of  one  to  three  days  or  longer.  Visit  Glorious  Glacier  on  your 
westbound  or  eastbound  trip  via  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  Empire 
Builder  stops  at  both  rail  entrances  to  the  Park.  All  Glacier  Park  stop-off 
tours  include  sight-seeing  motor  coach  trip  over  America  s  most  spectacular 
mountain  highway  across  the  Continental  Divide  at  Logan  Pass;  also 
launch  excursion  on  beautiful  Two  Medicine  Lake.  One  Day  All-Expense 
Tour— $21.26.  Two  Days,  $32.22.  Three  Days,  $47.81.  (Prices  in¬ 
clude  tax  but  not  rail  transportation .)  Longer  stays  can  also  be  arranged. 

Please  Send  for  Further  Information 


F.  M.  SCHNELL,  Gen.  Agent,  Past'gr  Dept. 

999  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York  117,  N.t. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  All-Expense  Stop-Off 
Tours  in  Glorious  Glacier  Park. 


NANHL 
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From  a  Hillside  Farm 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  this  country  causes  a  greater 
damage  to  property  than  rats.  Yet 
they  are  so  sly  that  a  place  will  be 
overrun  with  them  before  we  see  the 
animals  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
will  leave  very  little  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  gnawed  but  will  carry  away  and 
hide  considerable  quantities  of  what¬ 
ever  they  can  reach.  We  know  a 
farmer  who  planned  to  do  SQme  graft¬ 
ing  of  apple  trees  and  made  about 
seven  pounds  of  grafting  wax  in 
preparation  for  the  job.  After  the  wax 
was  worked  into  sticks  weighing  about 
five  or  six  ounces  each,  they  were 
placed  in  an  open  pail  and  set  in  the 
cellar  where,  it  was  thought,  they 
would  be  out  of  the  way  and  ready 
for  use  when  needed.  A  few  days  later, 
the  pail  was  empty  and  there  seemed 
little  doubt  that  rats  had  carried  or 
dragged  the  sticks  away  and  hid  them 
somewhere  in  the  cellar  walls,  which 
were  laid  with  rough  field  stones,  giv¬ 
ing  the  rats  an  opportunity  to  construct 
deep  burrows.  We  have  also  observed 
that  they  will  sometimes  carry  away 
red  squill  and  other  poisoned  baits 
that  have  been  placed  for  them,  in¬ 
stead  of  eating  the  baits  at  once. 

Rats  often  do  serious  damage  in  the 
garden,  damage  on  which  it  is  hard  to 
place  a  cash  value.  Several  years  ago, 
a  friend  had  a  clump  of  aureum  lilies 
of  which  he  was  very  proud.  They 
grew  a  few  feet  from  the  foundation 
of  his  house.  He  had  started  with  a 
bulb  sending  up  two  stalks  bearing  two 
or  three  blooms  to  each  stalk.  They 
had  grown  and  divided  until  there  were 
10  stalks  some  of  which  had  six  blooms. 
One  Spring,  the  shoots  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  examination  showed  the 
ground  a  perfect  maze  of  rat  burrows 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot.  There 
were  no  burrows  that  could  be  found 
opening  to  the  surface  so  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  how  far  they  burrowed 
underground,  but  probably  it  was  from 
beneath  the  woodshed  attached  to  the 
house.  We  ourselves  have  lost  lilies 
and  other  hardy  plants  from  having 
their  bulbs  or  roots  eaten  during  the 
Winter  by  rats. 

The  methods  recommended  to  get  rid 
of  rats  are  fumigation,  trapping  and 
poisoning.  We  have  not  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  killing  them  by  fumi¬ 
gation  but  have  had  plenty  with  the 
other  methods,  sometimes  with  good 
results  from  our  viewpoint  and  other 
times  seeming  to  be  complete  failures. 
We  have  used  the  red  squill  baits  and 
later  found  many  dead  rats,  and  had 
a  sharp  decrease  in  their  gnawing  on 
apples  and  vegetables.  At  other  times, 
the  baits  would  disappear  within  a 
short  time  after  we  put  them  out,  two 
or  three  lots  in  24  hours,  and  their 
gnawing  of  apples  and  vegetables 
would  increase  also.  Either  a  drove  of 
rats  had  migrated  to  us  or  they  had 
stored  away  the  poison  baits  instead 


DDT  for  Potatoes 

What  about  DDT?  Every  farmer  with 
an  insect  problem  on  his  hands  has 
undoubtedly  asked  this  question.  For 
many  of  these  problems  the  answer 
cannot  yet  be  given,  but  for  the  potato 
grower  some  pretty  definite  infor¬ 
mation  is  now  available  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  very  favorable. 

No  new  insecticide  has  ever  received 
as  much  publicity  as  DDT.  Some  of 
it  was  very  unfortunate  in  that  the 
public  was  led  to  believe  that  a 
miracle  insecticide  had  been  discovered. 
Whatever  it  may  have  done  in  pro¬ 
tecting  our  armed  forces  against  insect 
borne  diseases  and  helping  to  win  the 
war,  agriculturally  speaking  DDT  is 
no  miracle.  It  is  just  another  good 
insecticide  and  as  such  it  must  be 
properly  understood  and  intelligently 
used.  Numerous  experiments  during  the 
last  three  years  in  almost  every  State 
have  pointed  out  some  of  its  uses  and 
some  of  its  limitations.  On  potatoes 
DDT  has  successfully  controlled  leaf 
hoppers  and  flea  beetles,  Colorado 
potato  beetles  and  in  some  instances, 
aphids;  consequently  its  use  has  uni¬ 
versally  increased  yields.  Reports  of 
such  increases  vary  all  the  way  from 
10  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  depending 
on  the  severity  of  infestations  to  be 
controlled  and  the  dosage  and  number 
of  applications  applied  per  season.  As 
a  result  of  such  experiments,  21  States 
are  definitely  recommending  DDT  for 
potatoes  in  1946.  Most  of  the  other 
States,  recognizing  that  farmers  are 
essentially  experimentally  minded  and 
will  want  to  try  DDT  for  themselves, 
have  issued  instructions  on  its  use. 

On  the  assumption  that  you  are 
going  to  try  It,  keep  this  fact  in  mind. 
DDT  is  an  insecticide  only;  it  is  not 
a  fungicide.  It  will  not  control  such 
diseases  as  early  blight  and  late  blight, 
and  therefore  will  not  replace  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  upon  which  growers 
must  still  depend  for  potato  disease 
control.  The  purpose  of  potato  spray¬ 
ing  has  always  been  twofold,  disease 
control  and  insect  control.  The  ideal 
would  be,  of  course,  to  accomplish  both 
purposes  with  a  single  material.  Most 
fungicides,  however,  are  poor  insecti¬ 
cides  and  most  insecticides  are  pour 
fungicides,  and  so  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  add  such  insecticides  as 
Lead  or  Calcium  Arsenate  to  Bordeaux 
for  chewing  insects  and  Nicotine  or 
Rotenone  for  Aphids  and  Leaf  hoppers. 


of  eating  them,  or  both.  We  have  used 
steel  traps,  such  as  are  used  to  trap 
skunk  and  muskrat,  and  the  wooden 
base  spring  traps  successfully,  but  we 
have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  rat 
into  a  wire  cage  trap.  We  set  the  steel 
traps  in  a  pan  or  shallow  box  and 
spread  a  paper  in  which  oranges  or 
lemons  have  been  wrapped  over  them 
to  hide  them  and  kill  the  human  scent. 
On  the  paper  we  scatter  a  few  kernels 
of  corn  or  a  small  quantity  of  what¬ 
ever  we  use  for  bait.  The  odor  of 
orange  or  lemon  on  the  papers  seems 
to  attract  the  rats,  at  least  for  a  time. 
Sometimes  we  catch  a  dozen  rats 
quickly  with  this  set.  With  the  wooden 
base  traps,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
have  the  bait  wedged  tightly  into  the 
points  on  the  bait  holder,  otherwise 
they  will  work  the  bait  out  without 
springing  the  trap.  Sometimes  a  change 
to  a  different  kind  of  bait  will  attract 
some  that  have  been  suspicious  of  the 
trap. 

When  building  or  remodeling  old 
buildings,  we  can  to  quite  an  extent 
insure  against  rat  hiding  places  and 
breeding  shelters  by  using  concrete 
walls  and  floors  in  basements  and  in 
many  cases  by  concrete  floors  at  the 
ground  level.  Until  something  new  is 
learned  in  methods  of  rat  extermin¬ 
ation,  we  will  have  the  rat  with  us, 
but  by  a  persistent  program  of  trap¬ 
ping  and  poisoning  we  can  keep  their 
numbers  and  damage  down  to  a  fairly 
low  figure. 

Victory  Farm  Volunteers  are  being 
recruited  this  year  to  work  on  farms 
here  in  Maine.  They  are  town  or  city 
boys  14  to  18  years  old  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms  during  their  Summer 
vacation.  Farmers  desiring  such  help 
make  application  to  their  County  Agent 
and  if  living  and  working  conditions 
are  suitable,  a  boy  is  placed  with  the 
farmer.  Supervisors  visit  the  farm 
often  enough  to  see  that  the  boy  is 
properly  cared  for,  receiving  pay  that 
matches  the  work  done,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  boy’s  work  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  farmer.  Some  of  the 
Victory  Farm  Volunteers  of  last  year 
liked  the  farm  so  well,  and  were  so 
well  liked  by  the  farmer,  th^t  with 
their  parents’  consent  they  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  stay  on  the  farm  all 
Winter,  work  for  their  board  and  at¬ 
tend  the  local  school.  Some  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  intention  of  going  through 
high  school  and  taking  a  course  at  the 
Agricultural  College  if  possible.  In  the 
future  some  of  our  most  energetic  and 
enterprising  farmers  may  be  some  of 
these  Victory  Farm  Volunteers. 

A  speaker  said  recently,  “What  our 
young  folks  need  are  parents  who  are 
good  to  imitate.”  Isn’t  that  a  whole 
sermon  in  a  few  words?  Some  parents 
who  are  otherwise  “good  to  imitate” 
are  too  engrossed  in  their  own  ac¬ 
tivities  to  be  interested  in  the  aspir¬ 
ations  and  activities  of  their  youngsters. 

Maine  h.  l.  s. 


The  most  we  can  expect  from  DDT 
then  is  an  improvement  on  the  insect 
side  of  the  control  program,  and  this 
is  exactly  what  DDT  is  doing. 

DDT  is  available  in  several  different 
forms  as  follows:  1  —  Solutions:  The 
chemical  DDT  is  dissolved  in  some 
solvent,  such  as  refined  kerosene;  this 
form  is  particularly  designed  for  house¬ 
hold  use  as  in  the  manufacture  of  fly 
spray.  2  —  Emulsions:  Solutions  that 
can  be  mixed  with  water;  used  mostly 
for  mosquito  control.  3  —  Dusts:  DDT 
diluted  with  some  dry  inert  material 
such  as  talc  or  clay.  4  —  Wettable  dusts: 
Similar  to  No.  3  but  designed  to  be 
mixed  with  water  for  spraying. 

The  last  two  forms  are  most  suitable 
for  agricultural  use,  and  either  one  can 
be  used  on  potatoes.  Most  dust  formulae 
contain  from  three  to  10  per  cent 
actual  DDT.  The  formula  most  com¬ 
monly  recommended  for  potatoes  is  a 
five  per  cent  dust  where  the  DDT  is 
incorporated  in  the  standard  copper 
lime  dust  and  applied  at  the  rate  of 
about  30  pounds  per  acre  per  appli¬ 
cation.  For  spraying,  a  wettable  powder 
is  used  which  contains  about  50  per 
cent  actual  DDT.  This  is  mixed  with 
the  spray  in  an  amount  to  give  one 
pound  actual  DDT  per  100  gallons  of 
spray.  In  preparing  the  spray  mixture, 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  prepared  first  in 
the  spray  tank  in  the  usual  way  and 
the  DDT  added  last.  The  wettable 
powder  should  be  made  into  a  paste 
with  a  small  amount  of  water  before 
adding  to  the  tank.  It  is  advisable  to 
include  DDT  with  every  spray  appli¬ 
cation,  since  experimental  results  show 
a  general  increase  in  yield  up  to  10  to 
12  applications.  On  early  varieties  at 
least  four  applications  should  be  used 
beginning  when  the  plants  are  four  to 
six  inches  high.  On  late  vai’ieties,  begin 
at  the  same  time,  but  six  or  eight 
applications  should  be  made  as  a 
minimum. 

DDT  is  toxic  to  all  warm  blooded 
animals,  but  is  less  poisonous  than  the 
arsenates  which  have  long  been  in 
common  use  for  controlling  insects.  It 
should  be  used  with  the  same  caution 
as  other  poisonous  materials,  and 
should  be  kept  away  from  animals  and 
children.  Avoid  inhaling  dust  or  mist 
as  much  as  possible,  and  wash  hands 
rrr-ii  exP°sed  skin  with  soap  and  water. 
With  these  simple  precautions  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  DDT  is  destined  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  insect 
control  in  our  potato  fields. 

H.  W.  Thurston,  Jr. 
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RAD  oil  saves  motors 


.  .  .  and  saves  money  to  boot! 


Also  in  1  qf.  sea/’ 
ed  cans  and  5  gal. 
steel  drums  with 
push-pull  spout  in 
removable  lid. 


There  s  a  money  saving  Penn-Rad  motor  oil  in  the  right  summer  grade  for  your 
tractor,  truck,  family  car  and  stationary  engine.  Protect  your  equipment  with 
Penn-Rad  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  motor  oil.  Independent  laboratory  tests 
rated  Penn-Rad  ahead  of  seven  leading  brands  for  the  ability  to  flow  freely 

despite  temperature  changes. 

Economically  priced  at  less  than  20c  a  quart  in 
10  quart  sealed  cans  .  .  .  Penn-Rad  saves  money 
. . .  gives  thorough  lubrication  . . .  holds  its  body . . . 
will  not  thin  out.  Remember,  there's  no  better  oil 
than  Pennsylvania  and  no  better  Pennsylvania 
oil  than  Penn-Rad  .  .  .  the  largest  selling  100% 
pure  Pennsylvania  packaged  motor  oil. 


Tax  Included 


10qts. 

$1.99 


On  sale  at  grocery,  auto  accessory 
and  hardware  stores. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 

WITH  THE  NEW 

Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saw 


Cuts  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 
Stumps — More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  horizontal 
and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric  models  also 
available.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
CAUL  OB  WRITE 

Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 

Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester.  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


—  REGULAR  $139.50  DOUBLE  HARNESS  — 

Now  on  sale  for  $89.50.  Free  Circular.  Buggy,  express, 
pony  harness.  Nat  Schafler.  Dept.  R.West  Copake,  N.Y. 


Protects  Vegetables  ... 

P-C-H  “20”  DUST 

New  and  Different  Non-Poisonous  Insecticide 


P-C-H  “20”  DUST  gives  excellent 
control  of  many  insects  for  which 
scarce  rotenone  and  pyrethrum  have 
been  used.  Wide  commercial  use 
shows  as  good  or  better  results. 
P-C-H  “20”  Dust  is  made  from  the 
highly  toxic  insecticide,  piperonyl 
cyclohexenone.  It  is  available  alone 
and  in  combination  with  sulfur 
or  copper. 

Write  for  Circular 


Kills  By  Contact 

MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE 
TOMATO  FLEA  BEETLE 
POTATO  LEAFH0PPER 
GARDEN  WEBW0RM 
BEAN  LEAFH0PPER 
CABBAGE  WORMS 
POTATO  BEETLE 
MANY  OTHER  INSECTS 


Chipman  DDT  25%  and  50%  Spray  Powder 
Chipman  DDT  3%  and  5%  Dusts 
Dual  Dust  &  Dual  Spray  tDDT  and  Copoer) 


CHIPMAN 

nnt  °usts 

UU  t  SPRAYS 


CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  C,  Bound  Brook,  N.  I. 


INSECTICIDES  —  FUNGICIDES 


WEED  KILLERS 
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IN  DUST  OR  SPRAY 


CCC  **  DDT 


25% 


KILLS 


Potato  Leafhoppers 
.  .  .  Flea  Beetles  .  .  .  Cater¬ 
pillars  .  .  .  Cabbage  Worms 
. . .  Japanese  Beetles . .  .Thrips 
. . .  Borers  . . .  Codling  Moths 
. . .  and  other  pests! 

Keep  your  garden  plants  and 
farm  crops  free  of  these  de¬ 
stroying  insects!  Spray  with 
CCG  25%  DDT,  ai  wettable 
powder  •  .  .  or,  if  you  prefer, 
spread  ready- to-use  CCG  3% 
DDT  Garden  Dust.  Long  last¬ 
ing  activity.  Get  CCC  Spray 
or  Dust  at  your  dealer’s. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
NATURAL  BRIDGE,  N.Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1916 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


CHIPMAN  2,4-D 

WEED  KILLER 


KILLS  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  TURF  WEEDS 

•  In  convenient  dry  powder  form; 
readily  dissolves  in  water. 

•  Kills  POISON  IVY  and  many  other 
weeds;  also  used  as  selective  weed 
killer. 

•  Non-poisonous.  Economical  —  as 
little  as  |l/2  pounds  per  acre 
required. 

Write  for  Circular 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  B  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


7he  EXTRA  HAND 
for  your  Haying 


IRELAND  Farm  HOIST 

Saves  half  your  time 

Replaces  tractor  or  team  for 
unloading.  2  H.  P.  motor  or 
tractor  pulley  lifts  up  to 
ton  40  feet  per  minute.  Lim¬ 
ited  production  . . .  order  now. 

See  your  DEALER  or  write  for 
full  information. 

BEN NETT-I RELAND  INC. 
546  Boyd  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ■'  • 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  18,  1946 


European  Episodes 

Part  II 

I  am  in  a  truly  generous  mood  to¬ 
day  and  will  treat  the  entire  R.  N.-Y. 
family  to  a  trip  around  the  world  by 
airplane.  The  only  string  attached  to 
this  tour  is  that  you  will  have  to  hop 
off  just  a  little  bit  north  of  52  degrees 
north  latitude,  must  keep  the  same 
latitude  all  the  way,  and  make  your 
landing  when  I  say  so.  I  hope  that 
Cambridge,  England,  will  be  a  con¬ 
venient  starting  place  for  you;  anyway, 
it  is  the  best  take-off  point  for  the 
plans  of  your  present  travel  agent. 

We  go  westward  and  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  Tipperary,  in  Ireland,  is  only 
a  short  way.  It’s  a  long  way  from 
Tipperary  to  that  northern  point  of 
Newfoundland  but  this  is  a  fast  plane 
and  before  you  know  it,  you  have 
crossed  the  “big  pond.”  With  the 
southern  part  of  Labrador  to  the  right 
of  you,  we  “take”  Canada  now  in  great 
shape,  storm  right  on  over  Saskatoon, 
leave  Edmonton  a  little  to  our  right, 
and  make  for  the  Pacific  north  of  Van¬ 
couver.  The  way  ahead  looks  like  a 
real  “open  space,”  but  now  we  give 
the  gas  handle  another  notch  and  soon 
we  see  some  little  dots  of  land  passing 
underneath  —  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Above  Petropavlovsk  on  the  Kamchat¬ 
ka  peninsula,  we  meet  the  Far  East 
and  hit  the  Asiatic  continent  soon 
after  when  we  pass  over  Alexandrovsk. 
Now  we  make  for  the  direction  of 
Irkutsk.  We  had  better  pass  the  tundras 
of  Southern  Siberia  with  closed  cur¬ 
tains  for  it  is  not  cortsidered  good  taste 
to  look  into  the  prison  yard  of  father 
Stalin.  Via  Orenburg  we  wing  for 
Saratov,  far  north  of  cold  Stalingrad, 
where  Hitler  got  overheated,  never  to 
become  the  same  again.  Warsaw  is 
soon  in  sight  and  we  steer  for  a  point 
just  south  of  the  Berlin  ruins,  heading 
for  Osnabruck  in  Westphalia.  At 
Rheine  we  thunder  across  the  German- 
Dutch  frontier  and  soon  have  the 
Zuyder  Zee  in  sight  to  the  north  and 
Arnhem  to  the  south.  Here  we  will 
stop,  and  with  a  graceful  landing,  you 
come  right  down  beside  the  corn  fields 
of  American  dent  corn,  sweet  corn  and 
popcorn,  all  belonging  to  “yours  truly.” 

I  have  taken  you  on  this  imaginary 
air  voyage  because  I  feel  it  will  give 
you  a  clearer  understanding  just  how 
far  to  the  north  the  all-around  culture 
of  corn  has  advanced.  At  no  time  dur¬ 
ing  this  trip  have  we  been  closer  to 
the  North  Pole  than  we  are  right  here 
in  these  corn  fields,  not  even  when  we 
had  southern  Labrador  in  sight.  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  idea  that  our  nurseries 
of  seed  corn  are  the  northern  van¬ 
guards  of  the  world’s  corn  territory 
and  on  our  stationery  we  carry  the 
statement  “The  most  Northern  nur¬ 
series  in  the  world  of  dent  corn,  sweet 
corn  and  popcorn.”  If  a  Canadian  or 
Russian  corn  breeder  has  got  us  beaten 
on  this,  we’d  like  to  hear  of  it.  Ger¬ 
many  certainly  has  not,  for  she  has  no 
other  corn  than  early  flints,  while 
England  doesn’t  take  part  in  the  race 
at  all.  In  1940,  just  three  months  be¬ 
fore  we  became  isolated  by  occupation, 

I  tried  to  push  England  into  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  corn  culture  but  the  National 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Botany  at 
Cambridge  answered  me,  “Under  war 
conditions  our  farmers  will  naturally 
be  recommended  to  grow  only  varieties 
of  crop  plants  that  are  known  to  be  re¬ 
liable  for  food  production.”  One  Iowa 
man  in  overalls  could  at  that  moment 
have  been  of  greater  value  to  England 
than  this  learned  institution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science.  Southern  England  just 
cries  for  corn  planting  if  you  can  hear 
the  call  of  nature. 

Dent  corn  will  give  us  quite  a  hand¬ 
some  ear  here,  with  16  to  22  rows  of 
kernels.  They  are  ears  no  Iowa  corn 
farmer  would  be  ashamed  to  have  in 
his  corncrib.  An  early  strain  of 
Cornell  II,  and  Early  Huron,  or  Early 
Butler  are  our  favorites  here.  We  have 
often  had  top  yields  of  5,000  kilograms 
per  hectare,  but  in  the  last  war  years, 
when  we  had  no  more  fertilizers,  we 
were  glad  to  get  3,000  kg.  In  American 
weight  these  yields  are  respectively 
4,400  and  2,600  pounds  of  grain  per 
acre.  Corn  gives  a  higher  yield  than 
any  small  grain.  Where  the  soil  here 
will  give  us  three  pounds  of  rye  it 
will  present  us  with  five  pounds  of 
corn.  In  sweet  corn  you  will  find  here 
such  varieties  as  Golden  Sunshine, 
Golden  Bantam  and  Burpee’s  Vanguard. 
The  Dutch  had  never  tasted  sweet 
corn  before  and  at  first  they  found  it 
“good  eating  for  a  pig,”  but  presently 
it  is  a  welcome  delicacy  upon  many  a 
table.  During  the  war,  popcorn  was 
the  “go-getter”  here  of  all  corn.  Its 
culture  was  spreading  like  wildfire.  I 
have  it  here  in  yellow,  white  and  black 
varieties.  The  latter  hails  from  a 
Rocky  Mountain  farm  in  Utah  and  was 
a  botanic  wonder  in  the  eyes  of 
Holland.  Of  the  early  yellow  popcorn, 
I  got  my  initial  start  from  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers’  Exchange  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  which  had  a  very 
early  popcorn.  I  had  about  half  a 
pound  to  start  with,  but  within  a  few 
years  the  offspring  of  this  half  pound 
expanded  into  carloads,  yes  trainloads, 
of  popcorn.  In  1944,  four  years  after 
its  debut,  this  yellow  popcorn  was 
raised  in  more  than  117,000  gardens, 
not  counting  the  other  thousands  of 
gardens  planted  with  our  own  seed 
corn.  It  was  quite  a  circus  to  teach  the 
Dutch  the  art  of  popping  popcorn  in 


a  hurry,  but  the  newsreels  in  the 
motion  picture  houses  gave  us  excellent 
backing  in  this  job. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
best  time  for  planting  in  my  “corn 
belt”  is  from  April  15  to  April  25.  As 
Holland  has  a  sea  climate,  we  do  not 
have  quite  such  severe  late  frosts,  but 
neither  do  we  get  as  hot  Summers  as 
does  a  “land  climate”  country  and  we 
have  to  utilize  each  growing  day  that 
the  season  offers  to  us.  In  the  last  week 
of  September  we  can  start  harvesting. 
Based  on  the  isotherms  of  the  local 
climate,  I  have  divided  Holland  into 
three  distinct  corn  sections,  and  we 
supply  the  seed  trade  in  each  section 
with  the  varieties  best  adapted  for 
that  section.  By  keeping  a  strict  hand 
to  this  it  was  possible  to  enlarge  corn 
growing  in  record  time  during  the  war 
without  creating  a  lot  of  technical 
blunders  by  the  novice  growers.  With 
hunger  before  our  doorstep,  we  could 
not  allow  such  things  to  happen.  The 
greatest  climatic  handicap  to  overcome 
at  first  was  the  extreme  length  of  day¬ 
light  that  is  found  during  the  Summer 
in  a  latitude  as  far  north  as  this.  Com 
being  a  “short  day  plant,”  our  long 
Summer  days  raised  havoc  with  the 
ripening  date,  although  it  gave  us  a 
gigantic  plant  growth.  Corn  varieties 
which  would  grow  to  a  normal  man’s 
height  in  New  York  State  would  tower 
here  to  a  height  that  we  were  almost 
wishing  for  a  hook  and  ladder  company 
to  do  the  husking  for  us.  Selection  of 
individual  plants  with  capacity  to 
flower  early  placed  this  handicap  under 
control  within  a  few  seasons.  Our 
first  tassel  appears  now  from  July  1 
to  July  12  which  is  sufficient  for  goqd 
ripening.  Owing  to  the  extreme  moist 
Fall  and  Winter  months  of  Holland  we 
must  have  corn  cribs  with  no  greater 
diameter  than  24  inches;  then  we  can 
keep  it  perfectly  moldless.  Our  own 
seed  corn  is  dried  by  artificial  means 
of  course.  The  automatic  hand  corn 
planters  and  the  hand  corn  shelters 
have  been  imported  from  America,  and 
the  whole  outfit  is  beginning  to  take 
on  quite  a  technical  appearance  here. 
In  this  respect  we  were  soon  way  ad¬ 
vanced  over  Germany  where  Hitler’s 
agricultural  scientists  had  orders  to 
boost  corn  culture  to  the  limit. 

Each  pioneer  period  has  its  own  sur¬ 
prises.  It  is  almost  unbelievable,  but 
nevertheless  absolutely  true,  that  we 
received  the  greatest  aid  in  this  fight 
for  new  corn  culture  from  a  Catholic 
priest  in  Brabant;  and  the  greatest 
hindrance  from  the  Dutch  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Wageningen.  Even  to 
this  day,  these  professors  do  not  want 
to  concede  that  dent  corn  can  be 
grown  for  grain  in  my  section,  al¬ 
though  our  nurseries  turn  out  ex¬ 
cellent  seed  corn  year  after  year  with 
the  regularity  of  clocks.  Thousands  of 
dent  corn  beginners  are  marching  on 
with  us,  and  leaving  their  theoretic 
leaders  behind.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  European  papers,  a  European  man 
of  learning  excels,  in  wonders  of 
wisdom,  any  such  man  that  America 
can  put  in  the  ring,  yet  he  can  be  a 
rather  helpless  being  at  times,  and 
very  far  removed  from  plain  logic.  In 
America  I  have  seen  agricultural  pro¬ 
fessors  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  what 
a  dirt  farmer  had  to  say.  Here,  such 
a  sight  would  break  the  camera. 

This  season  of  1946  will  be  a  most 
interesting  one  in  our  nurseries.  Much 
of  my  own  hybrid  work  was  shot  to 
pulver  by  field  guns  this  Spring,  but 
the  seed  departments  of  Burpee  and 
of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change,  and  the  research  departments 
of  the  Universities  of  Iowa  and 
Indiana  and  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  have  reached  me  a 
helping  hand  and  my  loss  might  prove 
to  be  a  profit.  Unless  I  can  be  of  more 
value  to  the  world  in  other  fields,  I 
will  still  stay  for  some  years  under 
the  colors  of  King  Corn  in  this  out¬ 
lying  post.  Herman  Bennink 


Woodchucks  are  a  pest  in  some  orchards, 
hut  they  can  he  killed  hy  plugging  up 
one  end  of  their  burrow  with  well 
tamped  sod,  and  then  inserting  the  end 
of  a  rubber  hose  in  the  other  end.  The 
hose  is  attached  to  the  exhaust  pipe 
of  a  running  gasoline  motor.  Baxter 
Cummings  (with  hose )  and  Henry 
McCrea  are  performing  this  operation 
in  an  orchard  in  Chittendon  County, 
Vermont. 


A  Farmer’s  Appeal 

“Greetings  of  good  will  to  every 
citizen,  and  to  every  visitor  from  every 
foreign  soil.” 

We  American  farmers  are  continu¬ 
ing  at  our  task  and  have  no  plans 
or  even  desire  to  sit  down  on  the  job. 
We  are  glad  to  continue  to  produce  the 
products  that  are  so  vital  to  the  physi¬ 
cal,  mental  and  spiritual  well  being 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
beautiful  land  that  has  been  entrusted 
to  us  all. 

Every  crumb  of  bread,  every  spoonful 
of  every  cereal,  everjr  glass  of  milk, 
every  bite  of  cheese,  every  slice  of 
butter,  every  ounce  of  meat,  the  sweet 
corn,  tomatoes,  peas,  yes,  vegetables  of 
every  description,  the  apples,  oranges 
and  fruit  of  almost  every  kind,  the 
walnuts  and  other  kinds  of  nuts,  the 
honey,  the  sugar,  the  molasses,  in  fact 
almost  everything  you  eat,  are  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  fertile  soils.  And  beside  all 
this  the  garments  you  wear,  the 
mattresses  you  sleep  on,  the  coverings 
of  your  beds  and  your  pillows,  the 
carpets,  the  curtains,  even  the  cover¬ 
ings  of  electric  wires,  the  leather  coats, 
the  shoes  on  your  feet,  are  either  the 
products  from  the  cotton  fields,  or  wool 
or  leather  from  the  backs  of  animals 
that  have  been  raised  on  American 
farms.  From  our  soils  you  have  the 
timberland  and  from  this  you  get  your 
furniture  and  even  the  houses  you  live 
in  in  many  cases.  What  do  you  really 
have  that  we  are  not  trying  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  you  supplied  with? 

We  farmers  feel  that  we  are  making 
a  very  helpful  contribution  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  people,  and  we 
believe  it  is  not  only  our  duty  but  we 
consider  it  a  blessed  privilege  to  do 
this.  This  contribution  of  good  will  is 
not  only  to  the  people  of  our  own 
land,  but  to  the  people  of  e.very  nation 
under  the  sun.  We  realize,  of  course, 
that  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are 
doing  something  for  our  country;  not 
by  any  means.  We  need  the  banker 
and  the  business  man  and  the 
mechanic,  and  they  need  us. 
We  would  be  very  much  out  of 
place  to  embarrass  or  squeeze  our 
customers  because  we  had  them  in  a 
corner  where  they  would  be  helpless 
to  do  anything  about  it.  We  do  not 
feel  like  quitting  or  sitting  down  on 
the  job,  our  important  job,  nor  do  we 
want  to  prevent  others  from  working 
who  would  like  to  work.  We  want  to 
live  happy  and  contented,  and  earn 
our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  own 
brows  instead  of  other  people’s.  If  we 
would  strike,  we  would  gain  the  ill 
will  of  almost  every  appreciated  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  U.  S.  Our  product  is  the 
very  life  blood  of  our  nation  and  we 
would  develop  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
suspicion  of  almost  every  American 
citizen  and  of  foreign  lands  as  well,  and 
have  the  reproach  of  a  hungry,  starv¬ 
ing  and  poorly  clad  world  at  large, 
whether  friend  or  foe.  We  want  to  live 
and  we  want  the  consumers  of  our 
products  to  live  too. 

If  the  price  of  our  products  is  too 
low  and  the  ceiling  of  the  things  that 
we  must  have  to  produce  our  products 
is  too  high,  then  there  is  no  other 
alternative  but  to  discontinue  to  supply 
that  particular  commodity.  This  is 
what  happened  to  the  sugar  beets  and 
caused  a  shortage  of  sugar.  A  farmer 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $240  several  years  ago 
because  he  farmed  too  much  wheat, 
but  he  had  not  been  informed  that  it 
was  a  violation  when  he  sowed  the 
crop.  That  was  not  very  encouraging 
to  him. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  a 
prominent  editor  offered  $50,000  for  the 
best  article  on  preserving  world  peace. 
If  I  remember  correctly  the  man  who 
suggested  a  world  court  system  won 
the  prize.  The  editor  received  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  and  one  of  them  con¬ 
tained  the  three  following  lines  of 
thought:  1.  Mr.  —  If  you  would  spend 
that  $50,000  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel,  you  would  be  doing  more  to¬ 
ward  preventing  future  wars  than  any¬ 
thing  you  could  do.  2.  People  blame 
wars  on  many  different  things  but  the 
fact  remains,  that  when  a  nation  com¬ 
mits  sin  and  greater  sin,  the  Lord 
looks  on  for  a  while  and  finally  He  says 
“now  it  is  enough.”  Then  He  will  al¬ 
low  that  nation  to  have  war  or  famine 
or  pestilence.  3.  Considering  the  in¬ 
crease  in  sin,  the  letter  said  “How  much 
greater  a  war  cloud  is  hanging  over 
our  nation  today!”  Did  this  come  true 
in  World  War  II? 

I  am  only  a  farmer,  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  increase  in  sin,  such  as  disre¬ 
garding  the  Sabbath,  the  drink  evil 
with  its  effect  on  juvenile  deliquency, 
the  great  increase  in  the  divorce  evil 
with  its  serious  effect  on  the  home,  my 
appeal  is  that  something  must  be  done 
if  we  want  to  prevent  future  catas¬ 
trophes.  Certainly  America  has  been 
preserved  for  a  purpose.  The  only  com¬ 
plete  remedy  for  the  world’s  ills  is  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  kingdom 
dividecUagainst  itself  cannot  stand,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  like  Haman 
who  built  a  gallows  for  the  other  fellow 
and  was  hung  on  it  himself.  Yes, 
America  needs  a  Great  Revival  and  it 
is  largely  dependent  4bn  every  indi¬ 
vidual  to  help  to  bring  it  about. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  j.  e.  k. 


QuwieE  %0  " 

Width,  20  feet;  length  as  desired,  in  extensions  of  12 
leet.  Walk  door,  two  windows  and  ventilating  louver# 
in  end-section  standard.  Side  windows  also  available. 


Width,  40  feet;  length  as  desired,  in  extensions  of 
20  feet.  12-x-  12-foot  roller  doors,  four  windows  and 
ventilating  louvers  in  end-section  standard. 


THE  STRAN-STEEL  24^ 

Designed  on  a  new  principle  and  built  with  new  materials,  the  “Quonset  24”  is 
a  really  modern  farm  building,  better  for  scores  of  uses.  It  is  24  feet  wide,  with 
the  length  extendable  in  sections  of  12  feet  .  .  .  24'  x  24',  24'  x  36',  24'  x  48'. 

“Quonsets”  are  the  only  buildings  that  combine  all-steel  construction  with  great 
flexibility.  Each  12-foot  section  can  be  individually  equipped  as  desired.  It  may 
be  partitioned  or  not;  the  front  may  be  enclosed,  left  open  or  fitted  with  a  roller 
door;  extra  sections  may  be  added  whenever  required.  Additional  windows 
and  walk  doors,  insulation  and  other  equipment  are  easily  installed.  This  wide 
utility  is  due  to  a  unique,  fast  construction  method,  which  employs  Stran-Steel 
nailable  framing  members  and  sheet  steel  covering  that  is  nailed  directly  to  them. 

Inexpensive  to  build,  easy  to  erect  and  maintain,  fire-safe,  the  “Quonset  24”  is 
a  sound  building  investment.  Write  us  for  full  details  on  “Quonset”  buildings. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37th  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

With  enthusiasm  akin  to  that  shown 
by  prospectors  in  finding  oil  under 
fields  not  far  away,  farmers  in  the 
northwest  section  of  Crawford  County 
are  watching  the  operation  of  a  newly 
laid  addition  to  their  vast  network  of 
drainage  ditches,  confident  that  greater 
utilization  can  be  made  of  these 
hundreds  of  acres  of  fertile,  but  very 
flat  farm  land.  Interest  in  ditch  digging 
has  been  revived  by  the  use  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  digger  that  can  lay  a  trench 
30  inches  deep,  10  inches  wide,  at  a 
rate  up  to  1,800  feet  per  day,  and  true 
to  grade  with  a  variation  of  not  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  first 
job  was  completed  this  Spring,  total¬ 
ing  7,000  feet  of  main  and  laterals.  It 
is  located  on  the  potato  farm  of  Leo 
McMichael  in  the  Conneaut  Lake  sec¬ 
tion  of  Crawford  County.  Four,  five 
and  six  inch  tiles  were  laid  and  from 
the  mains  there  is  now  flowing  a 
steady  stream  of  water.  Wet  spots  have 
been  made  tillable  and  soon  will  be 
growing  potatoes  along  with  other 
areas  on  the  McMichael  farm  where 
between  three  and  four  miles  of  tile 
already  had  been  laid,  most  of  it  by 
hand  years  ago. 

From  the  McMichael  farm  the  ditch¬ 
ing  machine  moved  to  the  farm  of 
Harold  Hamilton,  Conneaut  Lake, 
where  another  7,000  feet  of  ditch  is 
being  dug.  In  the  Espyville  sector,  Free 
Lynn  and  Sons  with  two  farms,  and 
S.  M.  Crom  and  other  potato  growers, 
plan  to  lay  about  five  or  six  miles  of 
tile  later  in  the  season.  Another  group 
of  farmers  in  the  Linesville  section, 
including  Ollie  Starcheski,  Herman 
Loucks,  Earl  Benedict,  and  Grant 
Money,  and  John  Hamilton,  of  Spring- 
boro,  are  planning  to  get  a  second  ma¬ 
chine  to  do  their  work  after  witness¬ 
ing  the  one  in  operation  on  the 
McMichael  and  Harold  Hamilton  farms. 
More  of  the  work  would  have  been 
done  this  Spfiing,  but  there  has  been 
difficulty  in  obtaining  tile.  This  must 
be  on  hand  and  laid  as  soon  as  the 
deep,  narrow  trenches  are  dug,  other¬ 
wise  the  sides  cave  in  and  the  job 
must  be  done  over  again.  Some  grades 
are  no  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
per  100  feet,  and  in  some  instances  out¬ 
let  mains  lead  down  through  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  field.  Permission  for  this  has  been 
readily  granted. 

Anthony  Skerl,  is  a  born  wodsman. 
He  brought  with  him  from  his  native 
Austria  in  1904  a  love  for  trees  and  a 
knack  for  good  woodland  management, 
and  has  been  making  good  use  of  his 
skill  on  his  45  timbered  acres  in  Elk 
County.  His  systematic  selective  cut¬ 
tings,  which  he  started  13  years  ago, 
give  him  a  harvest  of  about  100  cords 
annually  to  be  used  for  pulpwood, 
chemical  wood  and  fuelwood.  The 
Skerl  operation  has  prompted  many 
people  to  refer  to  it  as  an  illustration 
of  how  it  is  possible  to  “eat  your  cake 
and  have  it,  too.”  Skerl  explains  that 
the  selective  cuttings  improve  the  re¬ 
maining  growth  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  isn’t  long  until  it  exceeds  the  volume 
of  the  original  stand.  The  more  I  take 
out  the  more  I  seem  to  have  left, 
Skerl  says.  His  stand  includes  both 


hard  and  soft  maples,  cherry  and  some 
ash.  He  works  over  a  small  area,  not 
more  than  an  acre,  at  a  time  and  does 
a  thorough  job.  After  felling  and 
limbing  the  trees,  he  skids  them  out 
with  his  horse,  doing  these  jobs  to  suit 
the  conveniences  of  his  other  farming 
operations.  In  13  years  Skerl  has 
worked  over  all  of  his  45  acres  once, 
and  is  now  on  his  second  trip.  He  piles 
the  brush  and  allows  it^>  rot  down. 
In  his  thinning  he  alldws  the  trees 
that  remain  plenty  of  head  room  to 
avoid  over-topping  and  there  is  also 
plenty  of  good  undergrowth  coming 
along. 

Smudge  pots,  used  successfully  last 
year  in  the  apple  orchards  of  the  Rock- 
view  Branch  of  Western  Penitentiary 
in  Centre  County  to  protect  the  fruit 
buds  from  freezing  weather,  were  again 
in  operation  each  cold  snap  last  month, 
and  to  date  the  fruit  crop  in  these  or¬ 
chards  is  believed  safe.  On  several  oc¬ 
casions  this  Spring  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  smudge  pots  going 
all  night  to  keep  the  frost  away  from 
the  trees.  Last  year  the  prison  orchard 
was  the  only  one  in  this  area  to  pro¬ 
duce  apples.  In  other  years,  their  crop 
had  often  been  frozen,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  100  per  cent. 

Varying  reports  have  been  made  else¬ 
where  in  the  State  on  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  buds.  These  reports  range 
from  a  full  kill  to  light  damage.  In  the 
Franklin  County  peach  belt,  the  damage 
will  be  heavy.  Erie  Coupty’s  cherry 
crop  has  been  hard  hit,  but  growers 
there  are  hopeful  that  enough  buds  so 
far  have  escaped  killing  from  frost  to 
produce  a  fair  to  good  crop. 

Because  of  the  farm  labor  and  ma¬ 
chinery  shortages,  Pennsylvania’s  1946 
potato  acreage  will  be  the  lowest  in 
72  years,  according  to  a  recent  survey. 
There  will  also  be  less  acreage  in  bar¬ 
ley  and  soybeans,  but  there  will  be 
more  corn,  Spring  wheat,  oats,  and 


tobacco  this  year  than  last.  The  planned 
140,000  potato  acreage  is  10  per  cent 
under  1945  and  the  smallest  since  1874, 
when  135,000  acres  were  harvested. 
Potato  stocks  held  by  growers  and 
distributors  in  the  State,  as  of  March 
1  were  1,400,000  bushels,  or  just  half 
the  volume  on  hand  one  year  ago.  On 
the  corresponding  date  in  1944,  stocks 
on  hand  totaled  3,700,000  bushels.  - *r.M.E. 

Sixty-one  county  fairs  will  be  held 
in  Pennsylvania  this  Summer.  The 
Butler  County  Fair  will  be  held 
August  13-16,  and  there  some  of  the 
fastest  horses  in  the  county  will  be 
seen.  Indiana  County,*  a  large  agri¬ 
culture  center,  will  hold  its  fair 
August  27-31.  This  fair  is  outstanding 
and  draws  great  crowds  from  various 
counties.  This  year  the  fair  will  feature 
light  and  heavy  teams  of  horses  that 
will  compete  in  drawing  heavy  laden 
vehicles  filled  with  sand.  The  Ebens- 
burg  Cambria  County  Fair  will  be 
held  September  2-7.  Cambria  County  is 
another  important  agricultural  county, 
especially  in  dairying  and  the  fair  will 
draw  record  crowds.  The  Somerset 
County  Fair  will  be  held  at  Myersdale 
September  2-6.  This  county  is  a  great 
potato  raising  and  maple  syrup  district. 

Some  Lawrence  County  farmers  are 
boosting  their  supply  of  grass  by  using 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  They  have  found 
that  the  use  of  115  pounds  of  nitrate 
per  acre  increases  the  growth  of  grass 
about  80  per  cent.  These  farmers  figure 
it  is  better  economy  to  buy  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  to  buy  additional  pasture 
lands. 

Some  Venango  County  farmers  re¬ 
port  that  their  plum  and  cherry  crops 
will  be  considerably  less  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  bad  frosts  in  late  April.  Apples 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
affected,  although  some  growers  say 
that  the  1946  crop  will  be  the  lowest 
in  many  years.  o.P.F. 


Walter  Leedom  planting  soy  beans  on  the  H.  A.  Stretch  farm  in 

County,  Pennsylvania. 


Bucks 
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Livestock  Markets  &  Prices 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Total,  10,500;  active,  steady;  good 
and  choice  barrows  and  gilts,  $14.85  ceiling; 
sows,  $14.10  ceiling;  complete  early  clear¬ 
ance;  shippers  took  1,000. 

Cattle  —  Total,  13,000.  Calves,  total,  600. 
Fed  steers  and  yearlings  about  steady  with 
last  week’s  late  decline,  but.  generally  25 
cents  under  last  Wednesday;  f  ral  market 
slow,  with  Eastern  orders  sha  ply  abridged; 
big,  local  packers  showed  more  interest, 
however,  both  in  steers  and  'heifers;  top 
steers,  $17.80;  heifers  steady  to  weak; 
strictly  choice  heavy  heifers,  $17.25;  cows 
very  scarce,  steady  with  recent  50-cent  de¬ 
cline;  bulls  and  vealers,  $14.25,  about  in 
line  with  last  week’s  sharp  decline;  veal¬ 
ers  very  scarce  at  $16.50  down;  stock  cattle 
mainly  $15.00  to  $16.00. 

Sheep  —  Total,  1,000;  wooled  slaughter 
lambs,  35  to  50  cents  higher  or  $1.00  to 
$1.50  higher  than  a  week  ago  today;  shorn 
lambs  absent;  other  classes  nominally 
steady;  11  loads  wooled  lambs  recently  off 
wheat  pasture,  $16.00  to  $17.00;  top,  $17.00 
for  seven  loads  good  to  choice  102-112-lb. 
weight;  wooled  slaughter  ewes  quoted  $9.00 
down  and  shorn  kinds,  $7.75  down. 

BUFFALO 

Hogs  —  Receipts  1,000;  steady.  All  smooth 
hogs  selling  at  ceiling  of  $15.25;  most  sows 
$14.50. 

Cattle  —  Receipts  500;  steady.  Yearlings 
averaging  975  lbs.  $17.60f  "“good  $16.50  to 
$16.85;  several  medium  quality,  medium 
flesh  cattle  $14.75  to  $15.50;  very  few  cattle 
below  $14.00.  Cows  and  bulls  steady  and 
active.  Few  fancy  cows  up  to  $13.00;  fat 
cows  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium  fat  cows  $9.00 
to  $10.00;  cutters  $8.00  to  $9.00;  weighty 
canners  $7.00  to  $8.00;  light  thin  canners 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  few  dairy  heifers  up  to  $16.75; 
quite  a  few  $10.75  to  $12.75;  medium  heifers 
$9.25  to  $10.00;  few  fancy  bulls  up  to  $14.00 
and  better;  heavyweights  $12.75  to  $13.75; 
mediumweights  $10.75  to  $12.75;  lightweights 
$9.75  to  $10.75;  few  thin  ones  down  to  $7.75. 

Calves  —  Receipts  400;  steady.  Good  $18.00, 
few  $18.40;  mediums  $16.00  to  $17.00;  culls 
$12.00  to  $14.00;  lights  $9.00  to  $12.00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Receipts  800;  steady, 
bulk  $6.00  to  $7.50.  Lambs,  steady.  Good 
$16.50.  Others  downward. 

PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Supply  on  sale,  500  head;  market 
slow,  steady;  good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $17.00 
to  $18.00;  good  fat  steers,  $16.25  to  $16.75, 
medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $14.50 
to  $16.00;  tidy,  1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $16.00  to 
$17.50;  fair,  900  to  1,000  lbs.,  $13.00  to  $15.25; 
common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $11.50; 
common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $7.50  to  $15.00; 
common  to  good  fat  cows,  $5.50  to  $iz.7o; 
heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.00  to  $15.50. 

Hogs  —  Recepits,  150  head;  market  steady. 
Heavy  hogs  325  to  400  avg.,  $15.00  to  $15.20; 
best,  160  to  300  avg.,  $15.15  to  $15.20;  good, 
120  to  150  avg.,  $15.00  to  $15.20;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $15.00  to  $15.15;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $12.50  to  $14.45;  stags,  $10.00  to  $13.00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Receipts,  3  double¬ 
deck  loads;  market  active  and  higher  on 
sheep  and  choice  lambs,  other  grades  lambs 
steady.  Prime  wethers,  $9.50  to  $10.00;  good 
mixed,  $8.00  to  $8.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $6.00  to  $7.25;  culls  and  common, 
$3.00  to  $5.00;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $7.00 
to  $15.50;  Spring  lambs,  $15.00  to  $20.00. 

Calves— Receipts,  300  head,  market  steady. 
Veal  calves  $17.00  to  $18.00;  heavy  and 
medium  calves  $5.50  to  $15.50. 

JERSEY  CITY 

Cattle  — Total  2,057.  Receipts  light,  market 
fully  steady.  Usual  number  of  buyers  on 
market  in  active  mood  for  buying.  Quality 
getting  first  consideration  for  all  classes. 
Good  to  choice  steers  $18.50.  Medium  types 
at  $17.50.  Cows  and  bulls  in  light  supply. 
Medium  to  good  cows  moving  at  $10.50  to 
$13.00.  Common  cows  pivoting  around  $9.oo 
with  shelly  kind  downward  to  $7.50.  Me¬ 
dium  sausage  bulls  brought  $14.50.  One 
light  desirable  butcher  type  bull  at  $13.00. 

Vealers  and  Calves  —  Total  3,072.  Vealers 
were  active  and  fully  steady.  Two  loads 
Tennessee  calves  120-200  lbs.  sold  in  mixed 
lots  medium  to  choice  at  $18.60,  with  strictly 
medium  types  at  $14.00.  . 

Hogs  —  Total  7,713.  Market  nominally  un¬ 
changed.  Quotable  steady  at  $15.30  down. 


News  from  New  Jersey 

By  May  1  New  Jersey  Produce 
Auctions  at  Vineland,  Landisville, 
Swedesboro,  Pedricktown  and  Hights- 
town  were  already  in  operation  hand¬ 
ling  truck  crops,  but  the  cool  weather 
has  been  responsible  for  lighter  offer¬ 
ings  than  during  the  same  period  in 
1945.  Prices,  however,  are  reported 
better.  The  auctions  at  Cedarville  and 
Hammonton  expect  to  open  with  the 
strawberry  harvest  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  May.  Auctions  expect  about 
600  buyers  this  year.  Although  more 
than  half  of  the  buyers  were  New 
Jersey  residents  a  large  percentage 
came  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut.  Asparagus,  scallions 
and  spinach  are  the  principal  crops 
being  handled  to  date.  There  is  still 
quite  a  movement  of  the  early  Spring 
greens  which  started  with  the  warm 
weather  of  March.  The  difference  in 
prices  are  reflected  in  the  following 
figures:  scallions  at  $1.21  to  $1.31  per 
bushel,  against  last  year’s  48c  to  87c; 
dandelions  this  year  ranged  from  47 
to  60  cents  per  bushel^  jvhile  last 
year’s  crop  brought  froiL.v'/41  _  to  59 
cents;  spinach  a  little  lower  this  year 
with  prices  from  60  to  75  cehts  where¬ 
as  a  year  ago  prices  ranged  from  83c 
to  $1.00;  asparagus  also  running  lower, 
a  12-bunch  crate  selling  from  $4.25  to 
$4.50,  compared  with  last  year’s  $6.00. 


George  Herder  of  Whitehouse  Sta¬ 
tion  quotes  several  records  to  prove 
that  artificial  breeding  is  raising,  the 
production  level  in  his  herd  of  20 
milkers.  One-third  of  the  animals  in 
this  herd  are  artifically  bred  progeny 
of  the  older  stock  and  are  already  in 
production.  Several  other  heifers  are 
on  their  way  and  all  the  replacements 
are  being  reared  from  his  best  cows. 
A  daughter  of  Holstein  sire.  Career, 
during  her  first  305  day  lactation  made 
10,470  pounds  of  milk  and  400.4  pounds 
of  fat  or  44  pounds  of  fat  and  371 
pounds  of  milk  more  than  her  dam 
during  a  comparable  first  lactation.  A 
daughter  of  Champion  during  the  first 


lactation  of  305  days  made  9,710  pounds 
of  milk  and  309.3  pounds  of  fat,  which 
was  25.7  pounds  more  fat  and  423 
pounds  more  milk  than  her  dam  at 
the  same  stage.  Another  daughter  of 
Career  during  the  first  25  days  of  her 
first  lactation  made  1,570  pounds  of 
milk  and  75  pounds  of  fat  testing  4.8, 
while  her  dam  during  the  first  28  days 
of  her  first  lactation  made  1,652  pounds 
of  milk  and  72.7  pounds  of  fat  testing 
4.4.  The  heifer  reached  62.8  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  and  the  dam  59  pounds 
during  her  first  lactation.  A  Guernsey, 
daughter  of  G-3  Jester  as  a  three-year- 
old  reached  43.6  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  whereas  her  dam,  as  a  three-year- 
old,  33.3  pounds  was  her  best  day’s 
production. 


Another  farm  pond  for  food,  fire 
protection  and  recreation  was  com¬ 
pleted  last  Winter  on  the  farm  of 
Robert  Dunn  of  Jutland.  It  is  approxi¬ 
mately  80x160  feet  with  a  7-foot  depth 
at  the  deep  end;  fed  by  a  small  stream 
which  flows  by  the  farm  buildings.  The 
pond  was  constructed  out  of  the  stream 
bed  and  water  is  diverted  to  it  through 
a  four  inch  pipe.  It  will  not  catch  the 
flow  of  storms  and  therefore  will  not 
silt  up  or  wash  out.  Since  it  is  on  the 
farm  of  a  soil  conservation  cooperator, 
.fish  will  be  supplied  for  stocking  this 
Summer  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
District  program.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
skating  in  the  Winter  and  swimming 
in  the  Summer,  the  pond  will  provide 
fish  for  food  and  is  handy  to  the  build¬ 
ings  so  that  a  fire  company  can  use 
it  in  case  of  fire.  There  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  ponds  on  many  farms  with 
a  small  investment  in  the  form  of  hire 
of  a  bulldozer  and  a  little  work  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  farm  force. 


With  the  mechanization  of  farms,  horse 
stables  are  giving  way  to  implement 
sheds  and  farm  shops.  Joseph  Pio- 
trowsky  of  Glen  Gardner  found  that 
he  had  too  much  valuable  equipment 
to  do  without  proper  storage  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  repair  and  maintenance.  He 
solved  the  problem  by  recently  build* 


ing  a  28x42  machinery  shed  and  shop. 
The  shop  occupies  one  end  of  the 
building  and  is  equipped  with  a  chim¬ 
ney  so  that  heat  can  be  provided  to 
make  conditions  comfortable  for  work¬ 
ing  on  the  equipment  during  the 
Winter  months.  The  concrete  and 
block  work  was  done  with  the  farm 
labor.  The  framing  and  roof  were  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  help  of  one  hired 
carpenter.  It  will  provide  storage  for 
trucks,  cars  and  various  forms  of  labor 
saving  equipment  used  on  the  farm. 


New  Jersey  potato  growers  com¬ 
pleted  the  planting  of  70,000  acres 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  which 
closely  approaches  the  record  of  72,000 
acres  established  in  1945.  Roscoe  C. 
Clayton  of  Freehold,  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Potato  Industry  Committee, 
organized  early  this  year  by  growers  to 
promote  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
New  Jersey  potatoes,  states  that 
Garden  State  producers  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  through  the  new  industry  commit¬ 
tee  to  meet  the  appeal  of  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  for  a  maximum  supply  of 
potatoes  this  year.  The  principal  va¬ 
rieties  planted  are  Early  Cobblers  and 
Katahdins  with  a  smaller  acreage  of 
Chippewas  and  Green  Mountains. 


Six  New  Jersey  R.  O.  P.  poultry 
breeders,  Alampi  Poultry  Breeding 
Farm,  Williamstown;  Hockhockson 
Farm,  Eatontown;  Irving  Mason,  Mill- 
town;  Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Bound  Brook;  Demme  Brothers,  Sewell; 
and  Louis  Schaible,  Shiloh— recently 
contributed  120  dozen  of  specially 
selected  hatching  eggs  valued  at  more 
than  $6.00  per  dozen  to  help  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  Czechoslovakian  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  with  some  of  the  best  in  the 
way  of  foundation  stock  in  America. 
The  New  Jersey  shipment  is  the  first 
of  a  nation-wide  collection  of  25,000 
eggs  from  healthy  breeding  flocks 
whose  parentage  has  been  proved 
through  generations  of  trapnesting  for 
egg  production  and  blood-testing  for 
pullorum  disease.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Book  Note 

The  Land  Renewed  —  By  William  R. 
Van  Dersal  and  Edward  H.  Graham. 
A  continuance  of  high  returns  from  our 
farm  lands  is  contingent  on  controlling 
erosion  and  maintaining  soil  fertility. 
The  authors  of  this  newly  published 
109-page  book  are  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
well  qualified  to  present  this  material. 
The  evils  of  soil  erosion  are  shown  in 
a  graphic  and  unusual  manner,  as  well 
as  corrective  methods  and  the  various 
procedures  of  soil  building  and  its  im¬ 
provement.  This  is  not  a  technical  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  it  does  show  in  a  general 
and  interesting  way  the  how  and  why 
of  retaining  and  reclaiming  our  soils. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  read  this 
book  without  being  impressed  with 
the  urgent  need  and  importance  of  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  control  this  greatest  of  all 
farm  enemies — soil  erosion.  D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30!h  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.00  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


Books  Worth  Having 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  o£ 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . $4.50 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley .  4.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use 

Cox  and  Jackson . $3.75 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland . .  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . . . 3.50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3,0/ 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller - 2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz . 2.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  2.50 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Dairymen  Protest  OPA  Controls 

I  appreciate  the  publication  in  your  per  peck;  maple  syrup  is  $3.39  per 
April  20  issue  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  gallon;  pears  are  $6.00  per  bushel  Many 
Bowles  on  the  need  for  an  increase  in  other  articles,  too  numerous  to  men- 
milk  prices  and  I  think  that  your  tion,  are  increasing  in  price  Why  not 
readers  will  be  even  more  interested  milk?  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
in  the  reply  I  received  from  him.  This  are  13  million  consumers  and  only 
is  what,  fester  Bowles  writes:  60,uo0  producers,  that  it  may  be  part 

“I  havevead  carefully  your  letter  of  or  all  “political  football”  play? 

April  6  regarding  the  dairy  situation.  Prosperity  will  not  follow  long  un- 
After  full  consultation  with  the  Office  less  the  producers  of  essential  foods 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  De-  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  dollar 
partment  of  Agriculture,  it  was  agreed  value.  Agriculture  is  said  to  be  the 
that  additional  dairy  return  was  needed  backbone  of  a  nation,  and  the  back- 

for  production  reasons  and,  as  you  bone  of  this  nation  certainly  needs 

doubtless  know,  there  was  announced  help  now  to  keep  up  production  of 
on  Monday  (April  15)  a  program  to  essential  foods.  Farm  parity,  at  the 
increase  these  rates  by  one-half  cent  present  time,  seems  way  out  of  balance 
on  May  1,  and  an  additional  one-half  on  farm  prices.  I  believe  that  Congress 
cent  on  July  1.  should  check  and  revise  this  to  give 

I  hope  these  two  increases  will  immediately  the  necessary  relief  due 
achieve  the  production  objective  of  agriculture,  before  it  is  too  late  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  I  agricultural  products  decline  further  in 

can  assure  you  that  we  shall  watch  production.  W.  D  Ceas 

the  situation  closely.”  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

I  have  since  written  Mr.  Bowles  - 


this  reply: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated 
April  18,  1946,  relative  to  giving  a 
one-half  cent  per  quart  relief  to  the 
farmers  as  of  May  1;  also  an  additional 
one-half  cent  on  July  1.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  you  are  a  part  has 
granted  labor  an  18  Vz -cent  increase; 
has  also  granted  an  increase  of  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  feed;  the  construc¬ 
tion  business,  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected,  is  about  to  grant  an  approxi¬ 
mate  increase  of  25  cents  an  hour, 
meaning  a  20  per  cent  increase 
throughout  all  the  trades.  So,  there¬ 
fore,  1  think  that  the  increase  you  are 
giving  will  only  tend  to  decrease  milk 
production.  Increased  milk  production 
today,  as  I  see  it,  means  increased 
losses. 

“To  give  you  the  trend  of  how  bad 
the  black  market  is  becoming  in  the 
farming  districts,  on  April  22  I  at¬ 
tended  a  sale  held  at  a  farm  located 
in  Northampton  County,  Penna.  A  few 
of  the  highlights  of  the  sale  were  as 
follows:  A  badly  used  side-delivery 
rake,  ceiling  price  $96.25,  was  sold  only 
after  an  old  horse  tongue  was  put  with 
it  which  brought  $65;  a  seven-year 
old  hay  loader,  ceiling  price  $158.10, 
sold  in  conjunction  with  a  clevis  at  a 
price  of  $110  (this  clevis  being 
being  worth  about  $1.50),  making  a 
total  of  $268.10  for  the  hay  loader;  a 
tractor,  ceiling  price  $592.00,  was  sold 
in  conjunction  with  a  single  14-inch 
tractor  plow  at  $1,010,  making  a  total 
of  $1,602;  another  tractor,  ceiling  price 
$728,  was  sold  in  conjunction  with  a 
cultivator,  price  $850,  making  a  total 
of  $1,578.  I  had  to  buy  a  tractor  mower, 
so  therefore  in  order  to  take  care  of 
a  hundred  or  more  acres  of  hay  at  our 
farm,  I  was  compelled  to  pay  $400  for 
a  four-year  old  tractor  mower  to  fit 
our  machine.  The  price  of  a  new 
mower  is  about  $140.  At  another  sale 
near  our  farm  a  few  days  before,  corn 
in  the  crib  sold  for  $71  per  ton. 

“Don’t  you  yourself  think  that  you 
and  the  administration  are  just  forcing 
farmers  out  of  business  and  into  de¬ 
creased  milk  production  by  granting  a 
half-cent  increase  in  milk,  when  all  the 
statistics  and  evidence  show  that  the 
minimum  increase  to  the  farmer  should 
be  at  least  three  cents  per  quart  now, 
and  not  in  July?” 

To  me,  the  milk  situation  is  a  joke 
and  your  May  4  article  on  the  profits 
that  the  dealers  are  receiving  shows 
how  poorly  organized  the  farmers  are. 
It  also  shows  how  the  administration 
is  playing  for  organized  labor  votes 
and  forgetting  that  there  are  any 
votes  among  the  farmers.  I  appreciate 
your  attitude  in  publishing  some  of 
this  data  because  it  certainly  will  kill 
some  votes.  If  all  the  agricultural 
papers  were  to  take  the  same  attitude 
as  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I  believe 
the  administration  would  change  its 
attitude.  M.  E.  Stoudt 


The  other  night  over  the  radio, 
Chester  Bowles  told  of  the  vicious 
lobby  that  was  endeavoring  to  wreck 
OPA.  He  made  no  mention,  however, 
of  the  propaganda  being  put  out  and 
pressure  being  exerted  by  the  OPA 
itself.  This,  of  course,  is  only  natural 
for  one  who  is  desirous  of  holding  the 
most  powerful  job  that  he  has  had,  but 
it  is  also  rather  confusing.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  we  elected  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  decide 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  House 
what  laws  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  citizens  in  the  particular  sections 
from  which  they  are  elected.  Now, 
either  they  are  delinquent  in  their  duty 
and  have  appointed  Mr.  Bowl&s  to 
speak  _  for  them,  in  which  event  some 
sweeping  changes  are  in  order  this 
Fall;  or  Mr.  Bowles  is  assuming  au¬ 
thority  which  he  does  not  possess.  If 
the  latter  is  the  case  and  if  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  being  used  for  propa¬ 
ganda  of  an  Executive  Department 
without  authorization  of  Congress,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
U.  S.  Criminal  Code.  It  is  not  only 
ridiculous  but  tragic  that  OPA  can 
violate  the  Criminal  Code  and  yet 
classify  everyone  as  a  criminal  who 
violates  any  of  its  own  rulings. 

While  it  may  be  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  proper  investigation  because 
of  communist-minded  New  Deal  pres¬ 
sure,  I,  for  one,  would  feel  I  had  been 
delinquent  in  my  duty  to  those  who 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to  send 
me  to  Washington,  were  I  not  at  least 
to  raise  my  voice  in  favor  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  this 
bureau  had  violated  the  Criminal  Code. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  discussion 
of  the  OPA.  Should  this  agency  be 
extended  “as  is,”  the  situation  would 
be  bad  for  everyone  except  the  black 
marketeer,  but  a  few  years  from  now 
no  one  would  ever  know  the  difference. 
If,  however,  an  Executive  Department 
of  this  government  is  allowed  to  violate 
a  criminal  law  in  existence,  it  threatens 
our  American  way  of  life,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  every  member  of 
Congress  is  sworn  to  uphold.  t.  s.  h. 


New  Milk  Plants 

Work  has  already  started  on  the  new 
milk  processing  plant  of  the  Delaware 
County  Farmers’  Co-operative  at 
Delhi,  New  York.  It  will  be  a  brick, 
steel  and  tile  structure,  250  feet  long 
and  100  feet  wide,  the  cost  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
new  plant  will  be  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  condensed  milk,  heavy 
cream,  and  spray  milk  powder.  If  plans 
go  through  as  scheduled,  construction 
will  be  completed  in  the  Fall. 

This  plant  now  receives  milk  from 
about  450  dairies  and  in  addition 
handles  the  milk  from  the  receiving 
stations  at  Fly  Creek,  Rock  Royal  and 
Canajoharie. 


PENCO 

Emulsion 

Concentrate 

A  specially  developed 
concentrate  designed 
for  use  as  a  water  emul¬ 
sion  spray  where  a 
minimum  residue  ia 
desired. 


PENCO  DB-50 

A  dry  powdered  dust 
base  containing  50% 
DDT — designed  for 
use  by  insecticide 
manufacturers  in  the 
formulation  of  finished 
dusts  for  agricultural 
and  household  uses. 


PENCO  WB-50 


-tUtyf  A  micron-sired  powder 

Oi  containing  50%  DDT  ® 

and  certain  wetting 
agents  which  will  mix 
readily  with  water.  , 
Makes  an  excellent 
agricultural  spray  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fine  particle 
size.  Also  may  be  used 
as  a  barn  spray. 

Descriptive  booklets  on  the  above  products 


PENCO 
Cattle  Spray 

A  dry  wettable  powder 
stable  in  water  suspen¬ 
sions.  Contains  50  % 
DDT  and  wetting  and 
sticking  agents  which 
wifi  aid  in  wetting  out 
the  hair  of  animals,  depositing  DDT 
thereon  and  maintaining  residual  insecti¬ 
cide  effects.  Also  useful  as  a  livestock  dip 
and  a  water  suspension  spray  for  barns. 

may  be  had  by  writing  Dept.  RNY. 
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Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

PENNSYLVANIA  $  A 17 

IWA_N  Wt  A//C  iuring  c  o/7m  p  a  n jf 

1000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 
New  York  -Chicago  -  St.  Louis-  Pittsburgh  -Cincinnati* 


Minneapolis- Wyandotte-  Tacoma 


agricultural) 

CHEMICALS 


Put  m  pasture  Mix 

in  a  self-feeder  — 
well  take  care  of  the  worms 
from  there  on 


PTZ  Pasture  Mix  is  salt,  simple  minerals,  PTZ.  In  a 
self-feeder,  it  does  a  3-in-l  job— salts  the  flock,  helps 
take  care  of  mineral  deficiencies,  and  kills  worm  eggs 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  develop  in  the  pasture. 

PTZ  Pasture  Mix  is  usually  all  the  worm  control  the 
flock  needs  throughout  the  grazing  season. 

PTZ  is  phenothiazine  at  its  best.  PTZ  is  sold  only 
in  branded  containers,  for  your  protection.  Warning — 
use  PTZ  as  directed  on  the  container.  Get  PTZ  Pasture 
Mix  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

— phenothiazine  at  its  best 


Vs 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


LIGHTNING  RODS 


ALUMINUM  OR  COPPER  SYSTEMS 
Valuable  properties  are  slow  and  costly  to  replace.  Stop  lightning 
fires  by  installing  ELECTRA  SYSTEM.  Better  than  99%  efficient. 
Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most  stales.  PROTECT  NOW  BEFORE 
IT'S  TOO  LATE. 


I  have  been  reading  your  paper  for 
nearly  25  years,  and  want  to  say  I 
agree  100  per  cent  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dairyman’s  letter  printed  in  your 
April  20  issue.  Dairy  farmers  are  now 
caught  in  a  triple  squeeze:  1 — the  labor 
problem  on  farms;  2 — the  grain  feed  for 
cattle  and  its  prices;  and  3— the  lack  of 
farm  machinery  and  parts. 

As  to  No.  1,  the  labor  problem  on 
farms  seems  to  grow  worse  all  the  time. 
Industrial  wages  and  shorter  hours  are 
much  more  attractive  than  12  to  16 
hours  on  the  dairy  farms.  Many  prefer 
to  take  $20  per  week  and  loaf  rather 
than  accept  work  at  $30  to  $50  per 
week.  Dairy  farms  under  the  present 
conditions  need  good,  competent, 
trained  help,  as  well  as  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Unemployment  insurance,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  producing  a  large  crop  of 
loafers,  that  is  not  helping  to  make 
the  nation  any  stronger. 

Regarding  No.  2,  grain  feed  for  cattle 
costing  about  $70  per  ton,  $10  to  $12 
per  ton  more  than  last  year  and  with 
much  less  productive  value  surely  is 
not  helping  to  increase  production. 
These  items  do  increase  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  and  at  the  same  time, 
decrease  the  amount  of  production. 

As  for  No.  3,  the  lack  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  parts  for  same  is  a  great 
handicap  to  dairy  farmers. 

Let  us  make  some  price  comparisons: 
Meats  have  been  advanced  in  price  per 
pound;  potatoes  are  retailing  at  79  cents 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-operative  Farmers 
has  just  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  three  additions  to  its 
dairy  plant  in  Allentown.  Penna.  Work 
is  to  begin  June  1  and  will  not  be 
completed  until  the  Fall  of  1947.  The 
cost  is  figured  at  $800,000. 

The  units  to  be  constructed  are  a  2- 
story  garage  and  repair  shop,  a  2-story 
boiler  house  and  a  2  and  3-story  office 
building;  the  present  garage  to  be  con¬ 
verted.  into  a  processing  plant. 

Hearing  on  Milk  Spread 
May  23  at  Watertown 

The  N.  Y.  State  Food  Commission 
has  announced  that  its  first  public 
hearing  in  the  investigation  of  the  milk 
price  spread  is  tentatively  scheduled 
for  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday, 
May  23.  Further  public  hearings  on  the 
same  topic  will  be  held  later  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Batavia.  Oneonta,  Poughkeepsie 
and  New  York  City. 

Assemblyman  Irving  M.  Ives, 
Chenango  County,  has  resigned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  has 
been  succeeded  in  that  post  by  Senator 
Austin  W.  Erwin,  Livingston  County. 
Harold  L.  Creal,  Cortland  County 
Assemblyman,  has  been  named  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Ives’  with¬ 
drawal. 

Mr.  Creal  is  a  director  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  It  is  not  stated  who  is 
responsible  for  his  appointment. 


i  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  j 


CCe/tZ  Protection  Co.  Inc. 


Dept.  R,  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Will 
S  i 


THIS  COUPON 
MAILED  TODAY  WILL 
PUT  YOU  ON  OUR 
PRIORITY  LIST. 


•  New,  modern,  automatic  equipment  assures  the 
superior  Grange  quality  at  a  lower  cost  to  you.  Our 
new  automatic  plant  is  now  producing  Grange  quality 
silos  with  the  nine  famous  construction  features.  Now 
more  than  ever.  Grange  gives  you  a  silo  of  longer  life 
and  GUARANTEED  dependability  at  new  savings. 
Be  sure  of  your  place  on  our  priority  list,  mail  the 
coupon  today. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
-  i  - - 

I  Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo 
|  list  without  any  obligation  to  me  In 
any  way. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS.. 
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Orangeburg  pipe — the  modern  non- 
metallic  pipe  for  quick,  easy  installa¬ 
tion — will  provide  a  full  lifetime  of 
service.  Long  lengths.  Light  weight.  No 
joining  compound  needed  for  special 
TAPER  WELD  *  COUPLINGS.  Ideal  for 
house-to-sewer  or  house-to-septic  tank 
connections,  downspouts,  conductor  or 
irrigation  lines,  and  other  non-pressure 
uses. 

ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE  is  the 
perfect  pipe  for  farmland  drainage. 
Snap  couplings  speed  installation,  hold 
pipe  in  line,  keep  out  backfill.  You  get 
many  more  years  of  better  drainage 
service  with  ORANGEBURG.  Also  for 
septic  tank  filter  beds,  foundation 
footing  drains. 

See  your  contractor  or  dealer.  Or  mail 
the  coupon.  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


I  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY 
|  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  RNY-5-18 

|  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG 

I 


PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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ORANGEBURG 

RfG  U.  S  PA  f .  OFHCt 

The  Root-Proof  Pipe 


STANLEY’S 

GROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an  d  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pists,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough 


SAVES 
REPLANTING 

Cl&A*  HtU.rOW«VLAt®jl 

MW  BRITAIN  COW*  j| 


for  4  bushels  seed  $1.75 

(1  pint)  enough  4  ft  ft 
for  2  bushels  seed  *»wU 

(*2  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


.60 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/let's  get  him  out] 
No,  I  m  not  of  this  quick.1  I 

dead,  but  what 
is  that  stutf  ? 


heifers  and  a  bull  last  Fall  and  rented  Tn  Tun  a  with  thp  Timp«! 
them  out  to  one  of  their  neighbors;  the  A  une  WlUl  me 

agreement  calling  for  the  return  at  the 


end  of  the  year  of  eight  cows,  three 
heifers,  the  bull  and  three  calves,  the 
other  Hereford  calves  becoming  the 


Harry  Stowe  of  West  Hill  says  that 
he  would  not  go  through  another  hay¬ 
ing  season  without  a  field  hay  baler. 
His  experiences  last  year  convinced 


Congratulations  to  Sylvia  McGowan 

nfng  the  Chenango  County,  N.  Y„  4-H  S^eine^ts  to  k«p  ?he  him  th?‘  “  is„ea?Ler  1°  handl?  £ay,thl‘ 

Capitol  Day  ‘rip  to  Albany  recenUy  to  o"te  lamina  LaL 3JbJ±nA 

pfited  eighf  y^ar?  of  4-H  Club  wS.  community  where  many  of  the  boys 
She  has  worked  at  many  projects  such 
as  clothing,  food  preparation,  home  ira- 
provement,  canning  and  gardening. 

For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been 
a  leader  of  a  4-H  Club  of  eight  girls. 

Last  January  she  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chenango  4-H  Council 
Executive  Committee.  Gerald,  18  years 
of  age.  has  been  in  4-H  Club  work  for 
nine  years,  giving  special  attention  to 
dairy  and  poultry  projects.  He  has 
completed  30  projects  and  shown  265 
exhibits  at  local,  county  and  State 
events  He  has  been  an  assistant  leader 
of  the  East  Norwich  Cracker  Jacks  for 


It  is  unusual  for  a  cow  to  give  birth 
to  more  than  twin  calves,  and  quads 
are  exceptional  indeed.  Vinnie  Lucas 
helps  take  care  of  the  Hereford  cattle 
on  her  father’s  Arcady  Farm,  in 
Breckinridge  County,  Kentucky,  and 
has  her  hands  more  than  full  with 
these  Hereford  quads,  three  bulls  and 
a  heifer.  The  calves  had  an  average 
birth  weight  of  about  50  pounds  each, 
but  they  have  gained  and  developed 
well  and  now  weigh  approximately 
800  pounds  at  12  months  of  age.  They 
were  about  three  months  old  when  this 
picture  was  taken. 


Now  ready  for  you  . .  .  Our  New 
Catalogue  featuring  just  the  Farm 
Supplies  you’ve  been  wanting  .  .  . 

Poultry  Fencing,  Netting,  Turkey 
Wire,  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 
Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Fence 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 

Chain  Link  Fence,  Ornamental 
Fence,  Chestnut  Post  &  Kail  Fence, 

Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Rustic  Picket 
Fence,  Cedar  Posts.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog.  You’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  did. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dapt.V-35  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


two  years,  and  president  of  their  dairy 
club  last  year,  and  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  4-H  Council. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tracy  of 
Cortland  County,  former  4-H  Club 
members,  operate  a  poultry  farm  just 
outside  the  village  of  Homer.  Edward 
came  from  a  farm  near  Moravia  and 
for  several  years  worked  as  a  hired 
man  in  the  farm  community  around 
Homer.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  in 
order  to  supplement  their  income  as 
a  hired  man,  he  and  Mrs.  Tracy  de¬ 
cided  to  start  a  small  poultry  business 
as  a  sideline.  They  purchased  a  brooder 
and  equipment  and  raised  a  few 
hundred  broilers  and  pullets  to  sell 
each  year.  If  they  changed  farms,  they 
moved  their  poultry  equipment  with 
them.  Gradually  this  sideline  busi¬ 
ness  increased  until  last  year  they 
operated  three  brooder  houses,  one  for 
turkeys  and  two  for  broilers  and 
pullets.  During  the  best  year  they  were 
able  to  clear  more  than  $500  above 
feed  and  other  cash  costs  in  this  side¬ 
line  business.  Now  they  find  themselves 
as  young  farmers  managing  a  2,000-hen 
poultry  farm  in  combination  with  a 
substantial  pig  business.  In  addition  to 
the  hens,  they  have  70  pigs  of  all  ages 
from  which  they  butcher  five  to  six 
each  week.  This  Summer  they  will  sell 
sweet  corn  and  poultry  products  at 
their  roadside  stand.  The  pork  is  pro¬ 
duced  largely  on  waste  from  a  local 
bakery,  plus  some  protein  supplement. 

Robert  and  Lee  Holcomb  of  Tunnel, 
Broome  County,  New  York,  have  found 
that  their  4-H  Guernsey  dairy  projects 
have  paid  dividends.  Robert,  now  22 
years  old,  and  Lee,  19  years  old,  have 
been  in  4-H  dairy  project  work  for  10 
years  or  more.  At  the  present  time, 
Robert  has  seven  cows  and  seven 
heifers  and  Lee  has  eight  cows  and 
eight  heifers,  in  the  herd  of  Earl 
Holcomb,  their  father.  Robert  says  Lee 
has  had  a  little  better  luck  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  heifer  calves  that  his  pro¬ 
ject  stock  has  produced.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  that  the  boys  have  with  their 
Dad  is  that  he  furnishes  the  feed  and 
stable  room  and  receives  the  income 
from  the  milk.  The  boys  are  paid  wages 
by  the  month  and  in  addition  have  all 
the  increase  in  stock  that  comes  from 
their  project.  This  means  that  they 
have  already  acquired  a  substantial 
capital  savings  in  the  form  of  livestock. 
Each  year  since  the  boys  started  their 
projects,  the  best  Guernseys  from  the 
farm  have  been  shown  at  County  and 
State  fairs.  Winnings  in  4-H  Club 
classes  at  the  fairs  also  go  to  the  boys’ 
capital  earnings,  while  winnings  in  the 
open  classes  are  part  of  the  farm  in¬ 


community  where  many 
have  gone  to  the  city  attracted  by  high 
wages  and  short  hours.  Robert  says 
that  his  ambition  is  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  feeding  and  fitting 
cattle  for  the  show  and  sales  ring.  Lee 
prefers  to  operate  farm  machinery,  and 
he  wants  to  so  equip  his  farm  that  more 
work  can  be  done  mechanically. 

Joan  Murphy,  of  Brookfield,  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  won  first  honors  in  the 
State  D.  A.  R.  menu  contest.  The  con¬ 
test  called  for  the  planning,  preparation 
and  serving  of  three  well  balanced 
meals,  one  whole  day’s  menu.  The 
menu  was  accompanied  by  a  story  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  girl’s  experience, 
including  the  price  of  food,  preparation 
of  the  meals,  arrangement  of  the  table, 
serving  of  the  meals  and  comments  of 
the  family  concerning  the  meals.  Joan, 
13  years  old,  is  a  pupil  in  the  eighth 
grade.  She  lives  on  a  dairy  farm  and 
is  one  of  a  family  of  10.  She  has  been 
a  4-H  Club  member  for  three  years  and 
is  president  of  the  Junior  4-H  Club  of 
Brookfield. 

Rosemary  Gillotti,  of  New  Fairfield, 
was  awarded  honorable  mention  for 
the  cotton  dress  she  entered  in  the 
State  D.  A.  R.  Contest.  Using  her  in¬ 
genuity  in  constructing  the  dress  from 
an  attractive  floral  print  feed  bag  and 
discarded  cotton  gym  suit,  she  was  able 
to  make  the  garment  for  the  modest 
sum  of  five  cents.  Rosemary  is  17  years 
old  and  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member 
for  seven  years.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Useful  Club  of  New  Fair- 
field,  her  major  club  project  being 
clothing.  During  the  1945  club  year, 
she  made  24  new  garments  and  reno¬ 
vated  six  at  an  estimated  saving  of  $60. 

A  new  4-H  Club  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  in  Bethel.  Victor  Durgy,  Jr. 
was  elected  president,  Gardner  Warren 
vice-pres.,  Arnold  Hilton  secy.,  and 
Robert  Pattison,  treas.  Other  members 
of  the  club  at  present  are:  Jimmy 
Clifford,  Jerry  Gilbert  and  Arthur 
Muhlfeld.  They  will  meet  once  a  month. 
Projects  carried  by  the  members  in¬ 
clude  poultry,  garden,  dairy,  and  live¬ 
stock. 

Four-H  food  club  girls  in  North 
Orange,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  are 
having  an  unusual  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  prepare  new  food  dishes.  Mrs. 
Otto  Nievwejaar,  the  4-H  leader,  is 
teaching  the  girls  Norwegian  cookery. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  to  learn  about 
our  neighbors. 

Plymahico  Livestock  Club  had  a 
regular  meeting  in  Hingham,  Plymouth 
County,  at  the  home  of  Lucia  Peirce. 
Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year  and  a  demonstration  was  given  by 
Mr.  Harley  A.  Leland,  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  and  Mr.  Robert  Par- 
menter,  Extension  Forester..  The  de¬ 
monstration  was  titled  “Raising  Calves 
on  False  Floors.” 

A  4-H  tag  day  was  held  recently  in 
Stoughton,  Norfolk  County,  under  the 
direction  of  the  4-H  Town  Committee 
and  netted  $78.18  to  be  used  for  local 
4-H  expenses.  The  chairman,  Mrs.  Alice 
Magee,  planned  and  directed  the  event 
with  the  cooperation  of  4-H  Club  lead¬ 
ers  and  members.  The  contest-winning 
clubs  were:  the  4-H  Handi-Boys,  led 
by  Fred  Magee,  Jr.;  the  Hop-To-It 
Club,  led  by  Mrs.  Marion  Atkinson; 
The  Handy  Stitchers,  led  by  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Glennon;  and  The  Pollyanna 
Club  led  by  Mrs.  Bernice  Sidebottom. 
Each  of  these  clubs  will  receive  a 
special  award  and  solicitors  will  be 
guests  at  a  party.  d. 


and  it  solves  the  problem  of  storage 
room  for  hay.  All  the  hay  on  the  farm 
was  baled  last  year,  except  several 
acres  that  got  wet  so  many  times  that 
he  decided  to  use  it  for  bedding  instead 
of  feed.  The  poor  hay  was  stacked  in 
the  field  and  later  brought  to  the  barn 
for  bedding.  The  best  hay  came  from 
a  second  growth  clover  crop  that  was 
harvested  under  ideal  conditions.  He 
considers  the  hay  that  came  from  this 
cutting  equal  pound  for  pound  to 
wheat  bran. 

At  the  barn,  after  using  his  grapple 
fork  for  a  year  to  elevate  bales  of  hay 
into  the  mow,  Mr.  Stowe  has  built  an 
electric  elevator.  For  a  cost  of  about 
$100,  he  was  able  to  buy  the  necessary 
materials  and  motor  for  this  elevator. 
-Storage  capacity  for  hay  at  the  Stowe 
farm  is  limited  because  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  dairy  herd  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  hay  loft.  The  result  has  been  that 
with  loose  hay  some  of  it  had  to  be 
stored  outside  in  stacks.  Last  year’s 
bumper  hay  crop  was  all  safely  stored 
in  the  hay  loft  and  the  out-buildings 
and  the  barn  floor  is  still  empty 


August  Wagner  of  Owego,  New  York, 
a  young  farmer  just  starting  in  for 
himself,  claims  that  milking  38  cows 
alone,  three  times  a  day,  does  not 
bother  him  any.  Most  farmers  consider 
milking  20  cows  twice  a  day  a  man- 
sized  job,  but  not  so  with  this  young 
man.  August  milks  at  4:00  A.M.;  12:00 
noon  and  8:00  P.M.,  and  gets  most  of 
his  sleep  between  10:00  P.M.  and  4:00 
A.M.,  although  he  says  he  sometimes 
takes  a  nap  before  the  8:00  P.M.  milk¬ 
ing.  He  is  less  than  30  years  old  and 
has  recently  taken  over  (complete  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  of  the  home  farm. 
There  are  38  milk  cows  on  the  place 
and  about  60  head  altogether.  When 
asked  about  the  three  daily  milkings, 
August  said  that  he  felt  that  now  was 
the  time  to  get  all  the  milk  possible 
from  the  herd,  while  his  need  for 
making  substantial  payments  on  the 
farm  was  important.  The  cows  are 
milked  three  times  daily  from  October 
to  March  but,  from  April  to  September 
when  there  is  field  work  to  do,  he 
drops  back  to  twice  a  day  milking.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Winter,  August  was 
shipping  16  cans  of  milk  a  day.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  two  hours  for  each  milk¬ 
ing  with  two  single  unit  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  With  his  experience  he  can  in¬ 
crease  milk  production  about  20  per 
cent  by  this  method  of  more  frequent 
milking. 


John  Matejka,  Jr.,  of  Erin  took  only 
three  months  from  the  time  he  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Army  until  he  had 
remodeled  his  barn,  installed  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment,  purchased  a  herd  of 
cows  and  started  selling  milk.  He  pur¬ 
chased  his  farm  a  short  time  before 
the  war  but  it  was  not  equipped  to 
produce  milk.  For  three  years,  most  of 
which  time  John  spent  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy,  the  farm  was  not  worked 
except  that  the  hay  was  cut  on  shares 
and  the  pasture  rented.  The  house  was 
used  during  this  period  by  a  family 
of  war  workers.  On  his  return  from 
service,  John  found  the  fields  run  down, 
the  buildings  and  fences  in  poor  re¬ 
pair  and  the  hay  supply  low.  His  first 
problem,  therefore,  was  to  repair  the 
buildings,  get  the  stable  ready  for  the 
inspector,  build  a  milk  house  and  then 
gauge  the  time  when  he  could  pur¬ 
chase  a  dairy  by  the  hay  supply  that 
was  available  on  the  farm.  When  it 
came  time  to  purchase  a  dairy,  John 
found  a  neighbor  who  wanted  to  sell, 
because  he  was  leaving  the  farm  where 
he  had  been  a  tenant  and  did  not  want 
to  take  the  cows  with  him.  He  pur¬ 
chased  this  neighbor’s  herd  of  11  cows 
and  three  heifers.  He  was  also  able  to 
buy  a  supply  of  silage  from  this  same 
farmer. 


Albert  Dodge  of  Owego  is  a  young 
married  farmer,  23  years  old,  also  just 
recently  returned  from  Service.  As 
part  of  his  stake  in  the  farm  business 
on  the  home  farm,  he  purchased  four 
registered  Ayrshire  cows.  In  order  to 
get  a  purebred  Ayrshire  herd  started  as 
quickly  as  possible,  he  decided  to  buy 
bred  heifers,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
get  a  few  heifer  calves.  Now  the  calves 
have  been  dropped  and  Albert  finds 
that  all  of  them  are  bulls.  That  is  the 
way  with  farming,  but  anyway  he  still 
has  four  good  registered  Ayrshire  cows, 
just  fresh  and  ready  to  do  their  share 
in  producing  milk  for  sale.  When  these 
heifers  were  purchased,  the  seller 
offered  to  buy  the  calves  back  at  $40 
each  and  take  his  chances  on  whether 
they  would  be  heifers  or  bulls.  Albert 


ujjcijl  i,  i  cio.-'.-o  u .  v-  i->  ■  *  - —  - "  -  - —  - —  Chaivipion  Trapper  , .  — -  __  —  * 

come.  At  the  New  York  State  Fair  the  w,Jh  qmith  of  Melrose,  N.  Y.,  holds  thought  that  if  they  were  worth  that 
boys  earned  as  much  as  $200  each  in  ZlffsULStwoofthe2 i  foxes  he  recently  to  the  breeder  they  ^  would  be  worth 

a  "L  j  i  -  - c i+n  +  rt’t*  z'* To  rt m  ini n 71. 


boys  _ 

cash  premiums  for  their  4-H  Club  stock  fcavved  to  become'  the 'State’s  champion 
These  boys  have  only  recently  added  trappea  14  years  old,  is  active 

another  livestock  enterprise.  They  ™“k  in  Rensselaer  County. 

purchased  eight  Hereford  cows,  three  m  n 


that  to  him.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  wishes  now  that  he  had  accepted 
the  seller’s  proposition.  L.  H.  w. 
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Treating  Mastitis 

This  cow  man  has  been  wrestling 
with  mastitis  some  38  years  now,  since 
as  a  boy  we  earnestly  meted  out 
pokeroot  and  saltpeter  to  our  beloved 
“Daisy,”  the  incomparable  brindle  of 
the  family  herd.  Of  course,  we  cured 
her,  but  somehow  she  went  to  the 
Buffalo  stockyards  before  her  time. 
Thenceforward,  our  experience  broad¬ 
ened  and  grew  rich,  although  we  often 
failed  with  much  more  scientific  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  dean  of  my  veterinary 
college  long  ago  had  a  method  little 
esteemed  by  the  students,  but  this  one 
has  lived  to  change  his  mind.  The  good 
dean  attenuated  the  infected  mastitis 
milk  by  means  of  tea  kettle  steam,  and 
the  result,  when  used  judiciously  and 
with  supporting  treatment,  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  autogenous  bacterin. 

In  our  work  in  southern  Michigan  we 
have  finally  fumbled  through  to  a  com¬ 
bination  treatment  for  mastitis  that  is 
the  most  effective  we  know  of.  We  use 
the  brom-thymol  (thybromol)  test 
cards.  These,  with  black  cloth  rubber 
banded  over  a  cup  and  used  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  milk  for  clots,  together  with 
physical  examination  for  udder  hard¬ 
ness,  will  with  fair  accuracy  detect  the 
infected  quarters.  We  find  that  the 
first  stream  of  milk,  formerly  discarded, 
is  a  more  accurate  indicator  than  sub¬ 
sequent  streams.  In  our  experience,  it 
culls  out  more  quarters,  many  giving 
no  other  evidence  of  abnormality,  but 
most  of  them  going  wrong  either  later 
that  year  or  next.  The  cards  are  numb¬ 
ered,  and  in  a  large  herd  the  cow  her¬ 
self  is  numbered  to  avoid  frequent  re¬ 
counting.  Tipping  the  corner  of  the 
card  to  avoid  wetting  more  than  the 
one  corner,  we  milk  a  stream  onto  each 
appropriate  corner  .The  pencilled  cow 
number  on  the  card  gives  the  proper 
side  and  orientation  of  the  card.  The 
wet  cards  are  placed  on  nails  or  laid 
on  towels  to  prevent  contact  with  alka¬ 
line  substances,  which  will  bring  a  re¬ 
action  color  even  with  normal  milk. 
We  read  them  in  three  to  five  minutes, 
holding  them  to  a  light  bulb  or  sunny 
window,  which  show  well  the  clean 
golden  color  or  the  pathological  green¬ 
ish  hues,  due  to  the  alkaline  quality  of 
infected  milk.  The  infected  quarters  are 
thus  indicated.  We  collect  milk  from 
each  quarter,  using  fruit  jars  or  milk 
bottles,  obtaining  an  ounce  for  each  cow 
to  be  vaccinated.  With  us,  we  figure  the 
whole  herd,  for  really  the  vaccine  does 
its  best  work  as  a  prevention. 

Thus,  a  herd  of  32  cows  will  require 
32  ounces,  or  one  quart  of  infected  milk. 
To  this  is  added  one  per  cent  watery, 
brilliant  green  solution,  which  is  a 
dye  obtainable  at  drug  supply  houses. 
We  use  one  c.  c.  of  this  to  the  ounce, 
or  eight  teaspoons  per  quart.  Stirred 
well,  this  must  stand  30  minutes  in 
order  to  allow  the  chemical  to  properly 
attenuate  the  infecting  organisms.  The 
material,  if  kept  cold,  is  useful  for  two 
or  three  days.  At  time  of  vaccinating, 
we  wash  each  cow  with  any  effective 
antiseptic  solution  just  below  and  in 
front  of  the  withers,  on  the  side  oppo¬ 
site  to  where  we  plan  to  stand,  for  the 
kicks  will  be  delivered  usually  on  the 
irritated  side.  Depending  upon  the 
bacterial  content  of  the  milk,  there  may 
later  develop  abcesses  at  the  sites  of 
injection,  which  may  be  opened  gener¬ 
ously  at  a  drainage  point. 

We  use  a  40  c.  c.  syringe,  drawing 
into  it  10  c.  c.  of  a  good  brand  of 
bovine  mixed  bacterin  No.  2,  and  then 
filling  the  remaining  space,  practically 
an  ounce,  wffh  our  recently  ripened 
herd  autogenous  bacterin.  Grasp  a  fold 
of  the  cleaned  skin,  push-twist  the 
needle  through,  then  attach  the  syringe, 
holding  the  syringe  hand  firmly  against 
the  cow  to  avoid  possible  needle  bend 
being  caused  by  her  movements.  Push 
in  the  plunger,  draw  the  needle  and 
massage  the  site  well.  Disinfect  the 
needle  in  rubbing  alcohol,  perhaps  by 
rotating  several  needles. 

The  commercial  vaccine  plus  the 
autogenous  herd  vaccine  works  well 
for  us.  The  autogenous  or  home-made 
bacterin  is  tailored  to  fit  the  specific 
case,  but  may  at  times  be  of  low  count, 
and  conversely  the  commercial  bac¬ 
terin,  while  of  assured  count,  may  not 
well  fit  the  infection  formula  of  the 
herd,  whereas  the  two  together  have 
high  efficiency.  We  have  used  both 
elements  independently,  with  spotty  re¬ 
sults. 

After  some  eight  years’  experience, 
we  can  assure  ourselves  of  a  herd 
free  of  new  cases  for  about  five  months, 
and  many  of  the  developed  cases  will 
clear  up.  The  percentage  of  such  re¬ 
coveries  is  increased  by  the  consistent 
feeding  of  soda  and/or  formaldehyde. 
Many  cows  will  take  for  two  or  three 
weeks  one  to  four  ounces  of  soda  at 
a  feed.  Some  owners  find  it  well  to  feed 
one  or  two  tablespoons  of  formalin 
(formaldehyde)  at  alternate  feeds, 
omitting  the  soda  at  that  end  of  the  day, 
thus  getting  the  approach  of  the  two 
materials.  We  have  seen  cows  clear  up 
and  stay  clean  with  no  other  treatment 
than  the  soda.  Apparently  the  altered 
pH,  in  this  case  a  milk  alkalinity,  re¬ 
enforces  the  already  alkaline  tendency 
of  the  mammitis  udder,  seemingly  a 
defensive  phenomenon  makin-  the  me¬ 
dium  unsuitable  for  the  invaders. 

We  inject  no  quarters  until  the  effect 
of  the  vaccination  and  the  alkalizing 
can  be  seen.  In  some  herds  these  mea¬ 
sures  alone  do  the  job.  As  injection 
material  we  have  used  about  every¬ 
thing  ever  advocated,  most  of  it  with 


fair  success,  though  some  of  the  ma 
terials  used  have  proved  too  irritating 
for  safety.  After  several  years  of 
ranging  over  the  field,  we  have  settled 
upon  a  simple  formula  which  has  thus 
far  in  this  community  proved  most 
economical,  efficient  and  harmless.  It 
is  likely  that  penicillin  may  prove  a 
fast  rival,  but  up  to  the  present  its 
scarcity  has  prevented  any  wide  use. 
Our  formula  consists  of  heavy  mineral 
oil,  to  a  gallon  of  which  is  added  40 
grains  of  dry,  resublimed  crystal  iodine. 
We  have  used  60  grains,  but  feel  that 
it  is  a  bit  strong.  This  must  stanc 
several  days  with  frequent  shaking. 
We  usually  sift  together  sulfathiazole 
and  sulfanilamide,  equal  parts,  and 
put  two  ounces  of  this  mixture  in  the 
bottle  before  filling  with  the  iodized 
oil.  This  reauires  hard  shaking  just 
before  use,  and  we  use  from  40  to  120 
c.  c.  per  quarter,  pulling  the  teat  up 
frequently  and  working  the  material 
back  into  the  upper  part  of  the  quarter. 
At  least  one  milking  is  omitted  to 
allow  prolonged  action  (we  have 
omitted  three  milkings  in  cows  well 
along) ,  and  the  first  milking  is  fed 
to  calves  whom  it  benefits.  Two  of 
these  injections  given  some  10  days 
apart  to  cows  in  the  first  half  of  their 
dry  period  are  highly  effective.  With 
less  massage,  we  use  the  formula  on 
acute,  feverish  cases,  since  a  rash 
client  dared  to  employ  it  and  assured 
us  that  it  was  satisfactory.  In  general, 
the  more  gentle  massage,  the  better. 
The  larger  doses,  too,  help  to  reach  the 
higher  regions. 

This  general  program  has  been  a 
practice  builder,  succeeding  where 
more  costly  and  refined  programs  have 
failed.  We  are  also  now  trying  out 
the  injection  of  soda  solutions  of  vary¬ 
ing  strengths  in  a  physiological  salt 
solution,  believing  that  more  should  be 
known  of  the  possibilities  of  simply 
alkalizing  the  region.  We  also  made 
up  one  lot  of  the  oil  formula  mentioned 
with  three  drams  of  soda  in  addition  to 
other  ingredients.  It  worked  well  and 
harmlessly.  J.  H.  Winter,  D.  V.  M. 

Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  18  —  Northeastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  18  —  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  20 — Bethany-Homestead  Guern¬ 
sey  Dispersal  Sale,  Honesdale,  Penna. 

May  21 — Flat  Brook  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersal  Sale,  Hainesville,  N.  J. 

May  22  —  Second  Annual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
York,  Penna. 

May  23 —  Garden  Spot  Holstein  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

May  25  —  Stoneleigh  Farms,  Holstein 
Dispersal  Sale,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

May  25 — New  York  State  Beef  Cattle 
•Sale,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

May  27  —  Roy  Smith  Holstein  Heifer 
Sale,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 

May  28  —  George  W.  Chapman  &  Son, 
Holstein  Dispersal  Sale,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

May  31  —  Garwood  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersal  (with  some  added  consign¬ 
ments)  ,  Ephrata,  Penna. 

May  31-June  1 — Oneida  Ltd.  Holstein 
Dispersal  Sale,  Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

May  31  —  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
Holstein  Breeders’  Calf  Sale,  Greens- 
burg,  Penna. 

June  1  —  Pennsylvania  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Penna. 


Fire  wipes  out  a  farm  building  livestock  and  equipment.  Cement- 

about  every  1 5  minutes  year  in  and  asbestos  shingles  prevent  fires  on 

year  out.  Some  $2  3,000,000  worth  roofs  exposed  to  flying  sparks. 

of  barns  were  destroyed  in  1944.  „  ,  , 

*  Remember  that  concrete  farm 

You  can  protect  your  farm  builds  repairs  and  improvements  last  for 
ings,  livestock  and  equipment  many  years  and  require  little  or 
from  such  unnecessary  loss  by  no  maintenance, 
building  with  firesafe  concrete.  c  j  c  ...  ... 

Concrete  won't  bum.  ,  ?end  for  1,1Iustra'«l  literature  to 

help  you  make  your  farm  buildings 
For  example,  a  concrete  floor  more  firesafe  or  build  profitable 
will  confine  a  haymow  fire  to  the  farm  improvements.  Free  in  United 

structure  above  the  floor  and  save  States  and  Canada. 

— - ——PASTE  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY _ - _ 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K5c-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M5c-10,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Dept.  X5c-3,  10  High  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  subjects  checked. 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  R.  No . 

Postoffice . State...  .  - 

<  >  Firesafe  haymow  floor  (  )  Making  concrete  (  )  Dairy  barn 

\  h°u,Se  ,  (  )  Poultry  house  (  )  Feeding  floor 

(  )  Milk  cooling  tank  (  )  Manure  pit  (  )  Implement  shed 


ONLY 


KILL  WEEDS 


FLAME  30"  x  3"  —  2000  r 
KILLS  STALKS-SEEDS-ROOTS 

Eadonied  by  Agri.  Authorities  99  other  uses 
too;  disinfecting  torch,  cactus  poor  burner; 
kills  poison  iry  and  oak;  splits  rocks;  bums 
out  stum  pc*  heats  water,  lead.  tar.  ieed; 
drys  out  bams  and  coops;  thaws;  beats; 
cnelts.  Used  indoors  and  outdoors  in  all 
weather.  Bums  only  6%  kerosene.  94% 
air.  10  day  money  back  trial  offer. 
Man!  ships  at  once.  4  gaL  welded 
.steel  tank.  7*  hose,  seamless  steel 
ceas arable  coil  burner;  guaran¬ 
teed  for  a  full  year.  500.000  in  use.  Send  for 


^  _  FREE  illustrated  bulletin. 

*22  AEROIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5773  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York.  N.  J. 


I— GOOD  SILAGE— 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogenn  to  treat  100  tons  for  $12,75. 
Supply  YOUR  silage  with  a  live,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HE  SIL0GERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7tax9  $4.50.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes 

ATWOOD’S  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Like  Crows  in  the  Corn- 


A  borderline  mineral 
deficiency  will  rob  you  of  profits 


MICO  protects  against  losses  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of 
cobalt,  iodine,  copper,  manganese,  iron,  and  CALCIUM  in  the  dairy  ration 


Serious  cases  of  mineral  starvation  in  dairy 
herds  nearly  always  are  easily  recognized. 
However,  "borderline”  cases  of  mineral 
starvation  are  hard  to  detect  although  they 
may  be  robbing  you  of  profits  through  a 
reduced  production  of  milk  and  calves. 

Most  dairymen  today  protect  themselves 
against  such  losses . . .  many  of  them  by  having 
their  dairy  feeds  contain  Lime  Crest  MICO. 


With  MICO  in  your  feeds  your  cows  are 
protected  against  a  deficiency  of  all  these 
essential  mineral  elements: 

COBALT  Iodine  Copper 

Manganese  Iron  CALCIUM 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  feeds  containing 
MICO. ..write  (a  penny  postal  card  will  do) 
for  our  new  booklet  "Minerals  in  the  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Livestock  and  Poultry”. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M,  Newton,  New  Jersey 
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'T'U  T>  T\T  „T  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  follow  their  rea-  Tinkering  With  Meat  Controls 

1  llC  Kurai  IMeW"  1  orlcer  soning  through  to  the  end.  They  pose  the  rfdnstated  slaughter  controls  effective 

TB* *  business  farmer’ s  paper  question,  “Should  the  government  stay  m  the  T  Auril  28 1  nermit  licensed  slaughterers  to 

Established  isso  farmin'*  TttotiirP  or  should  the  government  A  April  28,  permit  licensed  siaugnterers  to 

— - — -  farming  picture,  ox  m  u  &  ,  butcher  only  the  same  number  of  cattle  and 

Fnbltsbed  Semi-Monthly  by  Rnrml  Fnblt.hlne  Co-,  Ine.  3SS  W«it  SOth  fit.,  W.  1. 1  get  OUt?  Or  rather,  aS  they  themSelVeS  ■  ,  +1-IA-U  rliH  Hurinp'  thp  corresnonding 

editorial  AND  executive  staff  nhrase  it  “How  can  the  farmer  get  into  the  calves  as  the^  did  during  the  corresponding 

John  j.  diiaon, President  phrase  it,  now  &  period  in  1944,  with  hog  slaughter  quotas 

William  F.  Bbrshold,  Vice-President  William  A.  O’Bbibn,  Secretary  picture,  that  is,  into  the  field  Of  government.  ”  _  „  .  ,  t  r> 

RU88KLLW.  duck,  Managing  Editor  *  j  1  cinoo  farmpr^  havp  reduced  to  80  per  cent  of  1944.  In  cases  of 

M.  G.  Keyes,  Publisher’s  Desk  Editor  They  proceed  to  ai  gue  that  Since  laimeLS  have  ,  ,,  VilUrirf  Qllneatinni; 

H  B  Tukbt  T.  B.  Charles  ,  -r>ovtir»n1  orl v  aHpnt  in  firms  Selling  Ollt,  the  new  killing  allocations 

s“-.* - *  — -  the  field  of  politics,  they  do  not  think  it  is  will  be  based  on  the  former  volume  of  the 

rut,  fgZSZSFiZSHZ  one  Doitor  possible  for  them  to  assert  as  active  or  force-  buslness^ **  be 

single  Copy  Five  Cent*.  fui  an  influence  on  government  as  have  in-  operating  during  tne  case  period,  ,  ne  w  u 

Foreign  countries  in  the  universal  Postal  union,  $*.<*.  dustry;  banking  and  labor;  and  that  therefore  assigned  a  quota,  provided  there  is  no  black 

Entered  at  sew  York  Post  office  as  second  ciase  Matter.  the  only  remaining  alternative  must  be  re-  market  record  against  him. 

Advertising  rates,  ti.ts  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  lor  gretfully  accepted,  with  the  government  re-  urmg  e  Pas  mon  s,  lcense 

advertisers  unknown  to  us ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  order*.  J  t  the  picture  by  way  of  doling  out  slaughterers  have  increased  from  1,492  to  over 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL--  |  checks  to  farmers  26,000,  but  only  a  comparatively  few  of  these 

Much  of  what  these  writers  say  is  correct,  new  slaughterers  have  ever  applied  for  any 

Md  SMfedtS  a^rieubew^^dg^r0di£|^  but  we  do  not  think  that  their  philosophy  of  butchering  subsidies,  thus  proving  that  it  has 

^  °f  drifting  hopelessly  and  helplessly  is  shared  been  more  profitable  for  them  to  operate  as 

to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest,  Ulii-llilg  I  p  jr  .  -  ,  hi  ark  markpfppr<5  Tt  WOllld  have  been  much 

Responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  we  willingly  use  our .good  b  most  farmers.  True,  agriculture  has  been  oiacK  marketeers,  it  would  nave  ueeu  « 1UV.11 

offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest  y  _  ta.it  tn  cIqii  if  T*01TT  — 

transactions,  we  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  win  not  be  sbac;kied  ( perhaps  with  a  benevolent  despot-  tairer  to  legitimate  siaugnteieis  II ■  die 

responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  co  rt  .  \sr  ^  1  - .  •  •  ,  j  ctutpH  rirrlpr  OT1  1  Q41  f)T)0T*£i  — 

^tice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  uswithm  i sm  but  still  shackled)  and  discriminated  stated,  order  nad  been  oasea  on  opeia 

aea-nst  to  such  an  extent  and  for  such  a  long  tions  than  on  a  period  when  black  markets 

time  that  the  future  often  looks  dark  and  in  meats  were  already  widespread.  There  is 
No  Freedom  or  Opportunity  Ul  Milk  hard.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  ample  evi-  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  racketeers 

GOVERNOR  Dewey’s  annual  “Report  to  the  dence  that  the  most  active  opposition  to  the  will  pay  any  more  attention  to  this  order 
People”  contained  the  following  state-  present  totalitarian  trend  in  government  and  now  or  in  the  futuie  than  they  did  when  it 

ments  with  respect  to  the  accomplishments  in  our  national  economy  comes  from  the  men  was  in  effect  previous  y. 

of  his  administration  during  the  past  year:  and  women  on  our  farms.  They  may  be  out-  Secretary  Anderson  had  the  courage  to  ex 

“*****  We  have  consistently  enlarged  the  area  numbered  as  compared  to  labor  and  con-  press  his  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
of  human  freedom.  Every  battle  we  have  fought,  generally  and  they  may  not  have  these  revived  slaughtering  quotas.  In  his  re- 

here  in  Albany,  has  been  to  keep  and  make  greater  sumers  generally,  anu  y  y  cent  teStim  before  a  Senate  Committee, 

and  more  secure  the  liberty,  the  opportunity  and  the  financial  strength  ot  industry,  out  tnere  ,  ,  on  ,  _  , 

the  dignity  of  the  individual.  js  no  one  wbo  win  deny  that  they  control,  he  stated  that  it  would  take  90  days  to  ascer- 

«***♦*  it  is  my  unwavering  conviction  that  and  are  soiely  responsible  for  the  greatest  tain  if  their  restoration  and  the  campaign 

totalitarian  governments  by  whatever  name  offer  # a  pnnd„nt  necessity  of  life  —  food,  against  black  marketeers  would  be  success- 

security  no  better  than  that  of  a  State  prison  in  and  most  constant  necessity  oi  me  oou  a  expressed  his  belief 

exchange  for  the  risks  of  life  in  a  free  society.  Farmers  are  much  too  modest  m  estimating  ml.  It  they  were  not,  ne  expressed  ms  oei  e 

“Your  State  Government  has  been  dedicated  to  virtues  and  nower  They  have  that  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  abandon 

S.owerthemSveSSto  bePpushed  around  too  price  controls  in  the  meat  industry  entirely 
dom  and  opportunity.*  ****”  much  and  too  long  by  small  and  large  Due  to  more  gram  being  sold  for  export 

Mr.  Dewey  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  pressure  groups  and,  for  all  practical  pur-  with  a  consequent  increased  shortage  of  feed, 
capable,  intelligent  and  sincere  executive.  He  poses,  they  have  been  almost  completely  el-  there  should  be  a  much  greater  volume  of 
was  elected  Governor  on  his  record  as  a  fear-  bowed  out  of  our  national  economy.  But,  livestock  and  poultry  marketed  than  usual 
less  prosecutor  and  racket-buster.  These  fine  rather  than  say,  as  these  writers  do,  that  the  before  the  next  harvest  This  forced  liqui- 
characteristics  have  been  observed  in  action  farmer  is  powerless  to  do  anything  about  his  dation  therefore  makes  the  present  an  ideal 
and  with  good  results;  except  for  one  glaring  predicament,  is  it  not  more  in  the  interests  time  to  remove  livestock  and  Pol^y  P^1C® 
exception — milk.  of  agriculture  to  recognize  the  existing  evils  controls.  It  should  be  done,  not  in  90  days,  but 

The  Governor  claims  that  his  State  govern-  and  faults  and  then  “set  to”  and  do  some-  immediately, 
ment  “has  consistently  enlarged  the  area  of  thing  about  them?  What  is  needed  is  action 

human  freedom.”  Yet  not  one  step  has  been  and  organization  and  farmers  are  fully  capa-  What  F aTTneTS  Say 

taken,  or  even  attempted,  to  free  the  milk  pro-  bie  0f  accomplishing  both.  Why,  then,  re-  . 

ducer  from  a  State-fostered  and  protected  iuctantly  confess  defeat  when  there  is  all  to  to  say  ho^mudfi 

dealer  monopoly.  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  issuing  instead  a  enjoy  the  arrival  of  your  publication.  In  these  busy 

The  Governor  claims  that  it  is  his  tin-  caU  to  militant,  aggressive  action?  ^  ^  wQrgthwhiISeatla™i0news  ttat3 your*0 pipe? 

wavering  conviction  that  the  risks  of  life  in  philosophy  of  drifting  is  godless  and  offers 

a  free  society  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  reSult  is  inevitable.  Driftwood  always  finds  For  s<?me  time  I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to 

the  “security”  offered  by  totalitarian  govern-  its  way  to  the  shore— dead,  useless  and  for-  £ju  Ma!?  when  we  wIS 

ments  Does  the  Governor  still  labor  under  gotten  looking  for  a  plant  manager  for  our  creamery  here. 

*  .  ,,  ,  Orrlpr  and  the  ’  _ _  We  had  several  replies  from  men  who  had  seen 

the  delusion  that  the  Federal  y  the  advertisement  and  finally  found  an  excellent 

-Rogers-Alien  Law,  both  originally  dealer-  \A/U***m  Mnncm  c  man>  almost  in  our  own  backyard.  Under  his 

written  dealer-soonsored  and  guaranteeing  VV  nere  l ne  IVlUliey  UUCJ  managership,  the  co-operative  has  obtained  a  new 

written,  aeaier  spo  t.  °  ,,  ,  -  TT  c  rTvOOCnrr  lease  on  life.  All  of  the  milk  is  now  bottled  and  sold 

dealer  control,  are  evidence  of  a  free  society  '■  j’-ROM  the  records  ot  the  U.  o.  treasury  -n  form-  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  good  will 

in  the  dairy  industry?  A  comes  the  fullest  justification  for  farmers’  among  the  members  and  everyone  feels  that  the 

The  Governor  claims  that  his  “Government  protests  against  the  continuance  of  rigid  OPA  *ffl«IfaSdedi?ecto?f  are'  Raymond 

exists  only  to  serve  and,  most  important  of  price  controls  on  the  products  of  the  soil.  Hawk,  president;  Arthur  Switzgabel,  treasurer; 

all,  to  preserve  human  freedom  and  oppor-  Eariy  this  month  the  Treasury  Department  Wall?? 

tunity.”  What  “freedom  does  a  producer  have  reported  tax  collections  for  March,  194b,  on  Anglemeyer.  The  businessmen’s  advisory  committee 
when  the  State  laws  prevent  him  from  sell-  admissions  to  amusements  and  on  sales  of  consists  of  E.  H.  Wyckoff,  chairman;  Lloyd  Altemose 
ing  his  milk  to  a  new  dealer?  Where  is  the  Uquor  and  luxury  items.  The  application  of  thank  you  for  the  interest  you 

“opportunity”  offered  to  a  group  of  dairymen  a  few  rules  of  simple  arithmetic  discloses  the  have  always  taken  in  our  problems.  Since  a  paper 
to  run  their  own  business  when  they  are  total  am0Unt  of  dollars  spent  on  these  amuse-  ^  ^^wiloRK^has1  g’m™ 

prohibited  by  law  from  bargaining  tor  a  xair  ments  and  purchases.  These  are  the  figures.  increasingly  popular  among  the  farmers.  h.  e.  d. 
price,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail?  Items  Taxed  Taxes  Collected  Monroe  Cou.nty’  Pa‘ _ 

Mr.  Dewey  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  .  <mo985  300  $577  121  830  D 

State  Government  now  for  over  three  years.  Liquor,  Gnel^beer) . $140,985,300  $577,121,830  Brevities 

He  knows  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  night  ’ciubS...’ .  36,374,650  18fi873,250  «<So  we  thy  peopie  and  sheep  of  thy  pasture  will 

dairy  business,  and  what  is  still  *>ing  «».  He  "  V.V.”.: ! I  "SJBSS  tS|oo  if  °W  ^  ^ 

has  been  wisely  ^he0 milk  Jacket  To  Cosmetics  .  6,704.500  _  33-^ —  The  cranberry  was  first  called  a  “craneberry”  on 

of  prosecutor  and  bust  tne  milK  racKei.  S208  540  850  $914,399,580  account  of  the  graceful  stem  on  its  flower,  which 

date,  he  has  done  nothing.  He  has  refused  ’  ’  looks  something  like  the  long  curved  neck  of  a  crane. 

counsel.  He  has  temporized  by  setting  up  the  jn  0ther  words,  over  $900,000,000  was  spent  jy[0RE  trees  will  be  planted  this  year  by  4-H  Club 

State  Food  Commission  whose  work  and  in  tbe  m0nth  of  March  alone  on  going  to  members  than  ever  before.  In  New  York  State,  the 
oiaie  r  ouu  m  iy,  Vmvinff  leading  counties  in  this  work  are  Niagara,  Broome, 

findings  have  been  of  little  value  so  far.  He  movies,  shows  and  night  clubs,  and  y  S  Qenesee>  ancj  Wyoming. 

asks,  not  for  an  investigation  of  the  milk  price  liquorj  jewelry,  cosmetics  and  furs.  Based  on  ^  ^  Geneya>  N  y  Experiment  station 

spread  but  merely  a  “study.”  averages,  beer  sales  for  March  can  be  esti-  showed  that  With  the  use  of.  500  pounds  of  salt  to 

When,  therefore,  he  tries  to  place  upon  him-  mated  at  2,240,405,547  bottles  raoM  to  ‘h-cre^eetjW^were  increased 
self  the  mantle  of  a  champion  of  human  free-  $336,100,000  in  sales,  while  about  48,2l0,uuu  a  finer  flavor;  these  good  results  being  attributed 

dom,  he  is  playing  a  false  role  before  his  dairy  quarts  Gf  hard  liquor  were  sold  (which  figures  to  their  high  sodium  requirement. 

audience.  There  is  not  much  confidence  left.  t  819,610,000  individual  drinks)  at  a  price  of  lN  the  communist  May  Day  parade  in  New  York 

_ _ _ _  +-r  ’  „  <t9An  non  non  City,  there  were  two  companion  signs.  One  read: 

at  .  rx  •  JVT  .  more  than  $24U,0UU,UUU.  “Give  us  65  cent  an  Hour;”  the  other  “OPA,  Keep 

Action ,  Not  Drifting,  IS  Needed  Is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers  have  no  Prices  Down>»  “Heaven  on  the  Earth”  is  something 

.  dmv,-  ovmnathv  with  a  government-controlled  that  even  God  did  not  promise  us.  But  then,  of 

WE  think  you  will  enjoy  reading  The  sympatny  wun  &  course,  the  Communists  do  not  believe  in  God. 

Farmer  and  the  Government”  on  page  economy  that  There  are  about  100.000  potato  growers  in  New 

387  of  this  issue.  The  two  men  who  wrote  a  year  to  be  thrown  away  o  ’  York  State  and  over  90.000  of  them  plant  and  har- 

.U-  4  1  mim  ariH  work  their  own  farms  and  waste,  and  at  the  same  time  denies  farm-  less  than  five  acres  annually  DDT  is  proving 

this  article  own  and  work  their  own  rarms  a  ,  Dennies  on  a  pound  of  butter,  effective  in  controlling  many  of  the  potato  diseases 

agree  thTthk^wUh  “nceX^d  rdozeen“orr\PZshel  of  corn  that  are  so  fff 

reehnf  about  tLe  prablemr  that  face  agri-  urgently  needed  just  to  keep  production  even  good  discussion  of  this  widely  publicized  new  in¬ 
culture  today.  with  d<mand? 


. .  .AND  /  PUT  THAT 
POOP  ON  /N '34/ 


yep/  /t  sups  pa/s  to 

LOOK  FOR. . . 


60SH  /  CANT  REMEMBER 
WHEN  /  80U6HT  THAT  FENCE 


/ 


leasts  for  years . . .  any  product  bearing 
the  famous  Wheeling  Red  Label.  Super -Chan - 
neldrain  Roofing  is  made  only  by  Wheeling— an 
outstanding  value.  And  you  get  the  best  when 
you  get  Wheeling  Hinge  Joint  Fence  — heavily 
coated,  tough,  durable.  See  your  Wheeling 
Dealer— or  write  us.  Wheeling  Corrugating  Co., 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


Other  famous  Wheeling  products 
bearing  the  Red  Label 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

WHEELING  •  NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND  •  COLUMBUS  •  CHICAGO  •  RICHMOND  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  ST.  LOUIS 
BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  DETROIT  •  LOUISVILLE  •  ATLANTA  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Spring  lived  up  to  many  of  our  ex¬ 
pectations  in  spite  of  some  keen  north¬ 
west  winds.  Looking  across  the  way 
I  saw  the  neighbors  setting  shrubs  and 
plants  they  brought  from  a  former 
home,  and  I  was  setting  a  rose  sent  me 
as  the  red  Scotch  brier,  one  rose  X  had 
been  trying  to  find  for  several  years. 
A  letter  informs  me  that  a  cabbage 
rose  is  on  its  way;  I  haven’t  seen  that 
for  about  55  years.  At  least  one  neigh¬ 
bor  planted  peas  and  the  Fava,  •  or 
English  broad  bean,  on  March  23. 
Many  are  using  this  bean  in  a  limited 
way  and  enjoy  it.  My  gardening  in¬ 
cludes  a  small  lettuce  bed  planted 
March  27,  and  a  tin  dish  that  con¬ 
tained  23  golden  acre  cabbage  plants 
started  inside  in  a  cool  window.  My 
ambition  will  grow  with  the  warmer 
weather. 

In  cleaning  the  cupboards,  there 
were  scraps  of  beeswax,  beef  tallow, 
and  part  of  a  can  of  lye.  We  bought 
rosin  and,  using  a  recipe  clipped  from 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  we  have  a  bit  over  two 
pounds  of  fine  grafting  wax,  while  the 
lye  and  remainder  of  the  tallow 
furnished  material  for  eight  cakes  of 
soap;  we  used  the  recipe  on  the  lye 
can. 

A  large  bag  of  light  colored  outing 
flannel  pieces  came  to  hand,  and  when 
I  read  of  using  both  hands  for  dusting, 
with  the  hands  covered  with  dusting 
mits,  I  knew  exactly  what  those  scraps 
had  been  saved  for.  The  edges  of  the 
wrist  will  be  rolled  under  and  then 
blanket  stitched;  some  will  be  laid 
away  for  Christmas.  Some  of  these 
scraps  will  make  bed  socks  too.  It  is 
never  too  early  to  look  ahead,  and  al¬ 
ways  a  saving  to  use  what  you  have. 
A  friend  needed  sheets,  but  as  the 
stores  had  no  sheeting  and  she  had 
cream  bleached  grain  bags,  she  sewed 
four  together  and  added  a  rather  wide 
colored  hem  to  each  end  from  colored 
scraps  in  leftovers. 

Soon  we  shall  be  searching  for  Spring 
wild  flowers.  Carrying  a  large  pan  or 
a  wide  pail,  we  cut  generous  shovelfuls 
and  bring  our  favorites  home  without 
even  a  wilted  leaf.  Some  of  the  easiest 
are  foam  flower,  or  false  mitrewort, 
whose  leaves  are  very  pretty  after  the 
bloom  is  gone,  bloodroot,  yellow  lady’s 
slipper  and  Dutchman’s  breeches.  The 
Dutchman’s  breeches  ripened  seed  in 
the  garden  where,  in  soft  woods  soil, 
every  seed  must  have  grown.  Of  course, 
they  were  too  thick,  so  were'  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  spot  prepared  with  more 
woods  dirt;  in  a  year  or  two  there 
should  be  a  wealth  of  the  dainty  things. 
Yellow  lady’s  slipper  is  very  easily 
grown  but  the  pink  one  is  another 
story.  One  friend  said  the  secret  was 
to  use  decayed  pine  needles  in  abund¬ 
ance  in  the  soil;  another  said  to  bring 
home  a  quantity  of  dirt  from  where  it  ’ 
grew  and  plant  in  that.  Kalmia,  or 
mountain  laurel,  has  failed  me.  I  was 
told  my  soil  is  not  acid  enough,  and 
that  I  should  add  leaf  mold  or  decayed 
pine  needles.  So  this  year  I  shall  try 
again.  ,  ,  . 

Another  dainty  wildling  to  plant  _  m 
the  garden  is  meadow  rue.  Its  airy 
sprays  of  creamy  white  are  delightful 
with  the  rosy  mauve  variety  of  thalic- 
trum,  and  it  will  grow  almost  any¬ 
where.  Trillium  is  easy  to  transplant 
and  no  wild  garden  is  complete  without 
J ack-in-the-Pulpit  to  preside  over  it. 
The  latter  is  easily  raised  from  seed; 
also  yellow  adder’s  tongue  or  dog  tooth 
violets.  Our  pink  wild  azalea  ripened 
nice  seed  last  year  which  I  planted 
in  a  little  plot  of  soil,  peat  moss  and 
sand.  Maybe  I’ll  have  azalea  seedlings 

some  day.  ,  , 

Rhubarb  is  a  Spring  pleasure,  and 
here  is  a  recipe  we  like  now  that, 
except  for  oranges,  fruit  “just  ain’t.” 
Cut  up  two  cups  of  rhubarb  m  one- 
fourth  inch  slices.  Boil  a  whole  orange 
in  water  for  10  minutes,  drain  and 
chop  orange  finely.  Measure  together 
orange  and  rhubarb,  and  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar;  cook  all  until  thick. 
The  quantity  of  rhubarb  can  be  even 
doubled  and  yet  a  good  marmalade  re¬ 
sult.  A  bit  of  pineapple  makes  still  a 
little  different  flavor. 

Perhaps  because  of  seeing  how 
people  in  other  countries  value  even 
small  pieces  of  farm  land,  this  has  had 
a  psychological  effect  on  our  boys. 
Many  need  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
country.  Karl  remarked,  when  he  had 
been  home  some  time,  that  we  could 
not  realize  how  strange  it  seemed  to 
him  to  lay  anything  down  and  find  it 
still  there  when  he  came  home  at 
night.  „  „ 

In  most  places  the  country  folk  are 
ready  to  welcome  new  comers  and 
give  them  advice,  but  too  often  the  in¬ 
comers  regard  themselves  as  mission¬ 
aries  and  want  to  show  us  natives  how 
to  do  it.  We  are  always  ready  to  learn 
but  one  lesson  we  learned  long,  long 
ago  is  that  we  are  never  sure  of  farm 
profits  until  the  money  is  in  our  hands. 
Deer,  hedgehogs  and  woodchucks  wait 
at  the  garden  side,  while  skunk,  foxes 
and  hawks  are  as  much  interested  in 
poultry  as  you  are;  and  this  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  where  a  farm  has  not  been 
occupied  for  a  few  years,  as  many  have 
not,  during  the  war. 

This  is  a  year  to  raise  and  preserve 
in  some  form  all  -the  food  we  possibly 
can  for  our  own  family.  In  spite  of 
the  fruit  failure  of  last  year,  I  think 
we  shall  graft  more  apple  trees,  set 
cherry  trees,  perhaps  grapes,  and  some 
newer  varieties  of  apples.  Mother  Bee 


The  Thing  That  Mattered 


He  twittered:  “I  know  it  is  not  very  big; 

It’s  simple  and  plain,  but  I  don’t  care  a  fig!” 

And  he  flew  to  the  wood  and  returned  with  a  twig. 

He  said:  “The  position  is  not  of  the  best, 

But  if  we  are  happy,  what  matters  the  rest?” 

And  he  fussed  and  he  flurried  to  finish  the  nest. 

While  she  —  she  declared:  “It’s  a  sweet  little  spot;” 

And  she  brought  up  her  brood  in  that  old  flower  pot, 

Nor  cared  if  her  neighbors  admired  or  not! 

Julia  W.  Wolfe 


Magic  in  the  Garden 


We  have  wished  sometimes  that  it 
were  possible  to  give  a  word  picture 
of  the  gardens  we  have  known,  the 
gardens  in  which  we  have  lived,  for 
he  who  loves  a  garden  spends  much 
time  there;  he  literally  talks  to  it  as 
well  as  works  in  it.  Every  garden  we 
have  known,  has  filled  its  special  place 
in  our  lives.  Every  garden  has  taught 
its  lesson  in  its  own  language,  whether 
cultivated  or  wild,  for  some  of  the 
livelist  were  of  Nature’s  own  plant¬ 
ing  upon  the  wind  swept  prairies  of 
the  great  Northwest.  There  the  furry 
leaved  pioneer  flower  showed  its  pale 
blue  petals  in  March  to  hearten  the 
new  settler  with  the  first  sign  of 
Spring  before  the  booming  of  the 
prairie  chicken,  or  piping  of  the  hylas 
in  the  marshes.  My  timid  pen  could 
no  more  portray  the  glory  and  wondrous 
colorings  of  the  rolling  prairie  adorned 
in  living  tapestries  of  wild  phlox,  lady- 
slipper,  aster,  sunflower,  Indian  paint¬ 
brush  and  wild  roses,  than  give  a  word 
picture  of  a  blizzard  or  tornado. 

Perhaps  no  garden  stands  out  more 
distinctly  than  the  Garden  of  Ma¬ 
donnas.  It  was  a  garden  of  the  long 
ago,  belonging  to  the  farm  home  of  a 
clgssmate,  on  a  mid-western  farm  of 
many  hundred  acres  with  fields  of 
golden  grain,  acres  of  corn,  rich  past¬ 
ures  of  blooded  stock;  a  busy  place  at 
all  times  from  the  clicking  of  the  seeder 
in  the  Spring  until  the  hum  and  whirr 
of  the  thresher  in  late  November.  The 
garden  was  a  great  secluded  sanctuary, 
lying  four-square  with  the  world, 
hedged  about  on  three  sides  with 
willows  so  matted  and  interlaced  as  to 
exclude  even  a  rabbit;  the  east  side 
between  the  house  and  garden  was 
marked  by  a  long  line  of  silvery  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplars. 

There  were  rows  of  fruit  trees  in 
line  with  the  poplars.  Just  the  hardy 
ones  known  and  used  at  that  time,  best 
inured  to  rigourous  climates.  Trans¬ 
cendent,  Hyslop,  Duchess,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  never -failing  Siberian 
crab,  hard  as  rocks,  crimson  as  rubies, 
but  what  delicious  preserves.  No  apple 
since,  from  world  famed  orchards,  has 
possessed  the  richness  and  flavor  of 
those  apples,  hidden  in  late  October 
under  the  leaves  and  matted  grass.  One 
corner  nearest  the  house  was  sacred  to 
the  growth  of  a  few-  old-fashioned 
flowers,  peonies,  bleeding-hearts,  flags 
and  mountain  moss,  hardy  perennials 
requiring  little  care,  but  giving  a 
touch  of  sentiment  to  the  garden. 

A  row  of  beehives  stood  under  the 
apple  trees.  There  is  a  look  of  thrifti¬ 
ness  about  a  row  of  beehives  that  im¬ 
presses  one  with  happiness  and  con¬ 
tentment.  Bees  are  more  than  honey 


makers.  They  are  Nature’s  alchemists 
in  the  world’s  laboratory.  We  need 
them  to  keep  our  larkspurs  blue  or 
help  our  strawberries  to  bear,  as  well 
as  to  honey  our  breakfast  cakes,  or 
spread  our  tea  biscuits.  The  ceaseless 
activity  of  the  winged  helpers,  their 
sacs  filled  with  nectar,  their  thighs 
laden  with  gold  of  dandelion  and 
buttercup,  gives  an  air  of  activity  to 
any  garden  as  well  as  assuring  the 
fertility  of  the  orchard. 

At  the  lower  end  next  to  the  road, 
was  a  bit  of  wildness.  Perhaps  the 
busy  men  in  their  rush  for  wheat  and 
more  wheat,  had  no  time  to  clear  this 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  There 
were  maples,  red  oak,  wild  plums  and 
cherry  trees;  with  wild  roses  and 
honeysuckle  in  June.  A  thick  carpet  of 
bluegrass  had  crept  in  supplanting  the 
wild  strawberries,  but  we  found  wild 
strawberries  there  in  their  season;  and 
hazel  nuts  in  the  Fall.  Here  the  ewe 
with  her  twin  lambs  all  shorn  for  ill- 
tempered  March  winds,  was  given  a 
sheltered  sunny  corner  during  the  day. 
Here,  too,  the  grey  mare  and  spindle- 
legged  colt  would  doze  under  the  trees 
or  nibble  the  tender  grass,  or  some 
angular  calf  would  gyrate  at  the  end 
of  a  rope.  Once  we  found  a  turkey’s 
nest  hidden  away  in  a  tussock  of 
dried  grass  under  a  plum  tree;  every 
fat  speckled  egg  produced  a  turk.  We 
called  them  ours  because  we  had 
found  them  on  our  way  to  school  one 
Spring  morning,  but  that  was  the  end 
of  our  possession. 

It  is  said  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
turned  the  canva$  of  Mona  Lisa  to  the 
wall,  and  went  out  into  the  garden  to 
invent  ‘  a  wheelbarrow.  Other  painters 
of  landscape  and  rural  scenes  have  also 
given  the  world  their  best,  Millet, 
Corot,  Bonheur,  Breton;  not  mere 
fancies  but  life  as  they  loved  it,  just  as 
great  poets  have  been  trained  at  the 
plow  handles.  Who  wonders  that 
Bobbie  Burns  wrote:  “To  a  Mouse” 
concluding  “the  best  laid  schemes  o’ 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley”?  He  not 
only  enriched  the  world’s  literature  but 
gave  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  his  native  country 
than  any  other  writer  before  or  since. 
Have  the  days  of  poets  gone  by?  The 
plowman  of  today  finds  litle  of  in¬ 
spiration  in  being  trundled  over  the 
furrowed  field  to  the  chug-chug  of  a 
tractor.  f.  a.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

Oranges  with  thin  skins  are  best  for 
making  old-fashioned  pomanders,  the 
spiced,  fragrant  orange  or  apple  balls 
used  for  scenting  the  linen  or  clothes 
press. 


Picnic  weather  will  soon  he  here,  when  outdoor  sun  and  air  whet  the  appetite 
for  such  hearty  fare  as  is  shown  here.  Even  on  the  home  place,  a  colorful  check¬ 
ered  cloth  spread  over  a  rough  table,  set  with  plates  of  hamburger  buns  with 
onion  rings,  will  make  the  family  help  themselves  with  relish.  Invite  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  have  a  party  for  both  young  and  not  so  young. 
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Making  Your  Own  Soap 

The  soap  made  in  my  family  for 
years  is  almost  white,  of  close  grain. 
The  formula  is  this:  Two  and  one-half 
quarts  liquid  fat;  one  can  of  lye  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  quart  cold  water;  one 
tablespoon  ammonia. 

Many  women  are  making  their  own 
soap  this  Spring.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  process,  or  with  how 
lye  acts,  just  follow  directions;  it  is 
really  simple.  Lye,  when  put  in  cold 
water,  gets  hot;  so  be  careful,  adding 
the  lye  to  cold  water  very  gently. 
Don’t  splash;  don’t  work  in  a  draught; 
use  a  large  bowl,  and  judge  the  tem¬ 
perature  called  for  below,  by  placing 
hands  around  the  bowl,  never  into  the 
mixture.  Do  all  mixing,  with  fat  also, 
slowly. 

Take  clean  fat  you  have  been  storing, 
and  boil  it  a  few  minutes  to  remove 
scum,  and  strain  it  through  cheese 
cloth.  Put  the  two  and  one-half  quarts 
of  liquid  fat  into  a  large  agate  or 
crockery  bowl.  Now,  in  another  ample 
bowl,  pour  the  can  of  lye  into  the 
quart  of  cold  water,  doing  it  slowly, 
gently,  carefully,  and  stir  water  and  lye 
with  a  smooth  stick,  or  large  wooden 
or  agate  spoon.  When  the  lye  and  water 
mixture  has  gotten  to  where  it  feels 
just  warm  (not  hot)  to  your  hands  on 
the  outside  of  the  bowl,  stir  the  water 
and  lye  mixture  into  the  bigger  bowl 
of  warm,  not  hot  fat.  Stir,  add 
ammonia,  and  keep  stirring  for  about 
five  minutes.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Have  a  box  already  lined  with  several 
thicknesses  of  brown  paper,  or  heavy 
waxed  paper,  and  pour  your  soap  into 
this.  When  firm,  but  not  until  several 
hours  have  passed,  cut  as  desired.  Al¬ 
low  the  soap  to  dry  thoroughly  several 
days,  before  handling  further  or  using 
it.  The  longer  it  dries,  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  in  use.  The  soap  will  be  dark 
in  color  until  it  is  completely  firm. 
The  better  the  quality  of  the  fat  you 
have  saved,  the  nicer  your  soap  will 
be,  of  course.  mrs.  f.  h. 


Diamond-Cut  Doughnuts 

To  save  time  a  Michigan  housewife 
makes  what  she  calls  “Doughnies,”  in¬ 
stead  of  doughnuts;  they  are  cut  in 
diamond  shape.  To  make  Doughnies, 
use  any  good  doughnut  recipe,  roll 
all  of  dough  to  proper  thickness  at  one 
time,  crisscross  the  dough  in  diamond 
shape  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  make  the 
pattern,  and  then  cut  them  out.  Be¬ 
sides  gaining  time  in  cutting,  the 
diamond-shaped  pieces  fit  in  the  fry¬ 
ing  kettle  better;  more  can  be  fried  at 
one  time.  Also  with  no  hole  in  the 
center,  Doughnies  soak  less  fat,  use 
less  fat. 

Doughnies  have  eye  appeal  and  taste 
satisfaction.  The  recipe  she  uses  is  a 
sugar,  also  a  flour,  saver:  2  tablespoons 
heavy  cream;  %  cup  honey;  %  cup 
brown  sugar  (well  packed);  1)4  cups 
sour  milk;  2  large  eggs;  1  cup  soy  flour; 
1  cup  whole  wheat  flour;  3  to  4  cups 
white  flour,  according  to  brand  used; 
1  teaspoon  soda;  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder;  %  teaspoon  nutmeg;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Beat  eggs  light,  add  cream 
and  sour  milk,  beat  in  sugar  and  soy 
flour,  add  whole  wheat  flour  and  beat 
again.  Sift  in  all  other  dry  ingredients, 
mix  thick  enough  not  to  stick  when 
rolled,  but  not  too  stiff.  Fry  in  very 
hot  fat.  MRS.  T.  J.  p. 


Thought  for  Today 

This  month  of  course  takes  many 
of  us  back  to  the  days  when  May 
Walks,  in  New  York  State,  were  the 
order  of  every  sunny  Saturday  of  the 
four;  if  there  were  five  Saturdays,  that 
was  an  extra  treat.  I  haven’t  seen  a 
maypole,  or  the  procession  headed  by 
a  small  king  and  queen  in  costume,  for 
a  long  time,  though  I  am  sure  this 
happy  custom  for  youngsters  must  still 
be  followed. 

I  wonder  too  if  some  of  your 
children,  especially  those  in  New 
England,  observed  May  1,  May  Day. 
That  was  a  great  event  with  my  own 
young  people;  filling  baskets  with  wild 
flowers,  hanging  them  on  their  friends’ 
front  door  knobs,  and  then  rushing  off 
lest  they  be  seen.  The  idea  was  that 
nobody  should  know  who  gave  the 
baskets  to  whom.  This  so  added  to  the 
general  thrill  that  our  Peg  was  usually 
laid  up  with  sheer  excitement!  p.  s. 


“Chicken  Every  Thursday” 

Chicken  is  one  favorite  American 
food  that  can  be  eaten  without  a  prick 
of  conscience  in  the  share-the-food 
campaign.  So  a  Massachusetts  nutrition 
expert  has  suggested  “chicken  every 
Thursday,”  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  for 
home  dinners.  Chickens  cannot  be 
shipped  to  hungry  people  overseas  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  refrigeration  facilities 
in  Europe,  also  because  more  compact 
foods  like  boned  meat  and  grains  are 
more  economical  of  shipping  and  stor¬ 
age  space.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
chickens  in  the  Northeast  is  the  highest 
on  record  stored  in  freezer  lockers.  In 
addition,  poultry  farmers  may  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  killing  parts  of 
their  flocks  for  meat  birds  because  of 
the  feed  shortage. 


Nails  or  screws  to  be  driven  into 
hard  wood  will  go  in  more  easily  if 
rubbed  first  with  soap. 
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Get  Marvelous  White  Bread,  the  Most  Delicious  Cakes  and  Pastry 
With  the  New  GR*  Robin  Hood  Flour— Results  Are  Guaranteed 


4f0BT  \  Yes — the  new  Robin  Hood 

All-Purpose  Flour  is  the 
oniy  leading  flour  that  gives 
you  this  guarantee.  You  see — we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  can  find  no  finer  flour  any¬ 
where  so  we  are  continuing  on  every  bag  our 
money-back-plus-10  %  guarantee. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  very  best  results 

^Government  Regulated 


in  your  baking,  use  this  new  Robin  Hood 
Flour.  And  if  it  costs  you  a  cent  or  two 
more  than  some  unknown  flour — remem¬ 
ber— it’s  well  worth  any  slight  extra  cost. 

International  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis  Minnesota 

MILLS:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  Davenport,  Sioux  City, 
Detroit,  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville,  Greenville,  Ponca  City 


WELL  WORTH  ANY  SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 

j  / 


3  tablespoons  butter  or 
margarine 
1  cup  sugar 
If  cup  syrup 
3  cups  rhubarb  (about  1 
into  1  ^2 -inch  lengths) 

1  %  cups  Robin  Hood  Flour 


Try  this  delicious 

RHUBARB  UPSIDE-DOWN  CAKE 
Made  With  the  New  Robin  Hood  Flour 


lb.  cut 


teaspoons  baking 
powder 

%  teaspoon  salt 
H  cup  shortening 
2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
? 3  cup  milk 


Melt  butter  in  a  9-inch  cake  pan.  Add  half  the 
sugar  and  syrup  and  stir  to  mix.  Arrange  rhubarb 
evenly  in  this  mixture.  Sift  flour,  measure  and 
resift  3  times  with  the  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Blend  shortening  and  remaining  sugar  until  creamy. 
Add  eggs  one  at  a  time  beating  each  until  mixture 
is  very  light  and  fluffy.  Stir  in  vanilla.  Add  flour 
mixture  and  milk  alternately  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  with  flour,  mixing  well  after  each  addition. 
Spread  batter  evenly  over  rhubarb  and  bake  in  a 
350°  F.  oven  for  about  35  minutes,  or  until  cake 
tests  done.  Remove  from  oven  and  cool  on  a  rack 
for  5  minutes.  Loosen  edges  and  turn  out  onto  a 
plate,  rhubarb  side  up.  Spoon  juice  that  adheres 
to  the  pan  over  the  cake.  Serve  warm  with 
whipped  or  plain  cream.  6  to  8  servings. 


Coupons 
that  entitle 
to  scarce 
um  ware 
are  still  in  every 
bag  of  Robin 
Hood  Flour, 
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SEW 
Your  Own  Slips 

2  Slips  For  Only 

98 


Kit  of  hard- 
to-find  rayon 
cloth,  Alen- 
con  type  lace, 
and  pattern. 


2 


Each  Kit  Contains 

,  1.  Princess  pattern,  four 
gore.  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46. 

2.  Soft  rayon  taffeta. 
Enough  to  sew  2  slips 
in  your  size.  Quality 
fabric.  Washable. 
White  or  tearose  only. 

3.  Shaped  yoke  of  rich 
Alencon  type  lace.  A 
delicately  designed 
lace  trimming. 

4.  Shoulder  straps,  tai¬ 
lored,  adjustable, 
ready  to  sew  in. 

Imagine!  2  slips  of  quality  fabric,  rich  lace 
yoke  trimming.  Slips  that  hang  gracefully, 
fit  snugly,  wash  easily,  wear  well.  At  sav¬ 
ing  prices  too!  Send  $2.98  money  order  for 
each  slip  kit  or  pay  postman.  5  day  money- 
back  inspection  guarantee.  State  size  and 
color.  Order  today! 

FABRICS-LACE,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  16 


ON  YOUR  FARM 


saves  soap,  saves  work,  saves 
clothes.  You  can  now  have  it  at 
very  little  cost.  This  free  booklet 
explains  how.  No  obligation. 
Write  for  it. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  wfscondn 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 

CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure.”  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO..  Ill  W.83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-EA,  N.Y.C.  24 


Acid  Indigestion 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas: 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief-* 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


dR.PORTERs 

ANTISEPTIC  OIL 


jk(|TlStpT,^| 
Al»s 


NATURAL 

HEALING  *5^, 
PROCESS^Tyy 

Nature  has  a  way  of  healing  herself  If 
you  will  iust  help  properly.  Any 
minor  cut,  tear,  or  abrasion  should 
be  treated  promptly  by  cleansing, 
followed  by  application  of  an  anti¬ 
septic  dressing.  Dr.  Porter’s  Oil  is  a 
valuable  antiseptic  on  prolonged  ap¬ 
plication.  First,  because  it  soothes. 
Second,  because  it  tends  to  promote 
the  natural  healing  process.  Also 
good  for  minor  burns  or  scalds,  non- 
poispnous  insect  stings,  local  itching 
or  chafing.  Use  only  as  directed. 

Stock  owners  too,  will  find  Dr. 
Porter’s  Oil  just  the  thing  for  minor 
cuts  and  wounds,  scratches,  halter 
burns,  saddle  and  collar  galls,  scalds,  * 
and  minor  hide  irritations  of  animals. 


The  GROVE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 
Manet  i  ot  GROVE  S  COLD  TABLETS 


finished Photo  Finishing 


8  Exposure  roll  developed  and— 
8  High  Gloss  Enamel  prints. ..  .25e 
16  High  Gloss  Enamel  prints...  .35c 
8  Beautiful  6x4  Enlargement.  ..  .35c 
8  Snappy  4'/2x3lA  Enlargements. 30c 
FREE  MAILERS  24-Hour  Service 


UNIVERSAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 


LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


I 


-  COOK  AND  BAKE  BY  OIL  - - 

Brand  new  Govt.  Surplus  Oil  Burning  Cooking  Ranges 
and  Bake  Ovens.  Wonderful  buy  for  Farms,  Camps, 
Restaurants,  etc.  Also  available  immediately:  Space 
and  floor  Heaters  and  water  Heaters  and  other 
hard-to-find  Heating  Equipment. 

GLOBE  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
21  West  19th  St.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y.  CH  3-1420 


mm  m  mki  send  for  free  samples 

M  |U  Knitting  Worsteds,  Heathers,  Baby 
W  t !■  Yams,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selec- 
■  tions.  All  Yams  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334-K-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32.  Pa. 

S  LBS.  QUILT  PIECES  $1-5° 

LARGE  and  SMALL— FLORALS,  DOTS, 
STRIPES,  RAYONS.  No  C.  O.  D’s.  MRS.  THORN¬ 
BURGH,  1206  MONROE  (9)  WICHITA  FALLS,  TEX. 

8  EXPOSURE  FILM  DEVELOPED.  16  PRINTS  25c. 

We  have  plenty  of  film. 

COX  PHOTO  SERVICE,  MAYWOOD  8,  ILL 


Renew  Your  Subscription  At 

THIS  SPECIAL  RATE 

$200  For  7  Years 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  special  rate? 
Just  clip  your  name-and-address  label  from  the 
bottom  of  the  back  page  or  use  the  handy  coupon 
below.  Send  bill,  money  order,  check,  or  stamps, 
whichever  is  most  convenient.  Will  you  write 
us  today? 

Regular  Rates:  50c  a  year 

$1  for  3  years 
Special  Rate:  $2  for  7  years 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . 

Town  . . . State . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Are  you  looking  for  something  special  for  that  baby?  Here  is  enjoyable  knit¬ 
ting  in  cable  and  rib  design  for  a  bonnet  and  sacque.  To  obtain  leaflet  giving  full 
directions  for  making  the  above,  simply  write  for  BONNET-SACQUE  SET,  en¬ 
closing  a  3c  stamp  to  cover  mailing  costs.  If  you  order  this  leaflet,  also  our  regu¬ 
lar  pattern  on  this  page,  please  use  separate  sheets  of  paper.  Address  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Woman  and  Home  Department,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Cable  and  Rib  Bonnet  and  Sacque 


Porch  Corner  Plantings  Stocking  Supply  Low? 


We  had  a  bare  corner  where  the 
ide  porch  joined  onto  the  house  and 
ve  wanted  to  brighten  it  up.  Breaking 
ip  the  soil  and  mixing  with  it  black 
iirt  and  some  fine  fertilizer  from  the 
larnyard  we  made  a  rich  seed  bed. 
joing  into  the  woods  near-by  in  early 
Spring,  we  dug  up  half  a  dozen  woods 
eras  as  soon  as  their  tiny  “shepherd’s 
:rooks”  came  up  through  the  matted, 
eafy  ground.  We  took  up  some  of  the 
ilack  dirt  wit  hthem,  putting  these 
ilants  and  the  dirt  in  a  bushel  basket 
or  carrying. 

We  set  the  ferns  up  quite  close  to 
he  house  (the  eaves  had  a  drain 
rough  so  the  rain  would  not  wash  them 
jut) ,  and  in  the  bed  we  later  set  small 
ilants  of  Salvia  or  scarlet  sage.  We 
lad  planted  the  seeds  in  a  shallow  box 
if  light  garden  soil,  indoors  during 
VTarch;  these  plants  were  set  out  in 
VTay.  Salvias  may  be  treated  as  annuals 
md  the  seed  sown  in  the  soil  when  it 
s  ready,  but  we  had  fine  luck  with  the 
darted  plants. 

The  ferns  made  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  the  bright  scarlet  Salvia 
ilumes.  We  used  the  Dwarf  “bedder 
variety  as  the  taller  varieties  would 
lave  grown  too  high  for  the  ferns. 
VTany  people  remarked  upon  this  strik- 
ng  combination,  and  the  ferns  re¬ 
named  in  the  ground  for  several  years 
vithout  replanting.  The  Salvia, 
‘Splendens,”  a  taller  variety,  can  be 
lsed  to  advantage  when  height  and 
;olor  are  desired.  f.  b. 

Good  Sewing  Query 

Dear  Editor:  In  your  article,  Making 
i  Round  of  Country  Calls,  in  Pennsyl- 
/ania  (Sept.  15,  1945  issue),  you 

nentioned  women  making  many  things 
:rom  feed  bags,  in  print  designs.  I  have 
i  few  bags  at  present,  but  since  they 
ire  hard  to  get,  I  do  not  want  to  waste 
natei  ial. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  if  these  women 
iave  special  patterns  for  making  dresses 
ind  other  things  from  these  feed  bag 
prints.  Perhaps  they  would  tell  me  how 
;hey  go  abouJ  laying  the  cloth  lengths 
mt.  That  would  help  those  of  us  who 
iave  never  done  this,  and  need  to 
follow  some  written  directions,  or 
oatterns.  I  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  them.  mrs.  R.  w.  D. 

Any  letters  sent  to  Mrs.  R.  .W.  D.,  in 
reply,  in  care  of  the  Woman  and 

Home  Editor,  will  gladly  be  for¬ 
warded.  _  p- s- 

No  Boiling  of  Coffee 

Many  coffee  growers  advise  making 
coffee  as  you  do  tea.  Pour  boiling 

water  immediately  after  boiling  onto 

the  coffee  grounds  (one  tablespoonful 

to  a  cup)  and  let  it  steep  for  five 
minutes  always  keeping  tightly  covered. 
Then  pour  the  coffee  off  carefully, 
with  or  without  a  strainer,  into  your 
table  coffee  pot,  already  made  hot  by 
having  had  boiling  water  in  it.  Nqyer 
bring  coffee  to  a  boil  when  reheating. 
This  is  the  method  now  suggested  as 
better  than  letting  the  grounds  boil  at 
any  time  in  the  process. 


Even  though  one  buys  two  pairs  of 
stockings  at  once,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
be  left  with  one  good  stocking  when 
the  other  three  have  run  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  When  I  have  accumulated  several 
such  mismated  hose,  I  bleach  them  and 
then  re-color  them  with  a  tint,  that 
acts  equally  well  on  various  silks  or 
silk  substitutes. 

A  package  of  color  remover  dissolved 
in  hot  water  will  bleach  all  these 
stockings  to  a  neutral  shade,  after 
which  they  can  be  immediately  tinted 
a  uniform  color  by  rinsing  them  in  a 
tint  solution.  I  find  that  one  package 
will  successfully  tint  six  stockings.  It 
is  availalle  in  four  or  five  different 
shades  at  your  neighborhood  notion 
store  or  drug  store. 

There  may  be  a  slight  difference  of 
final  color  on  any  cotton  hose  from  that 
of  silk  varieties.  It  may  be  well  to  do 
your  cottons  separately  after  bleaching 
them,  using  a  tint  designed  for  cottons 
especially.  k.  d. 


For  Teen  Age  or  Adult 


PATTERN  9237  —  No  shoulder  seams,  no  collar,  an 
adaptable  side-buttoned  wraparound.  Easy  sewing, 
easy  to  wear,  too;  slips  on  and  off  in  a  jiffy.  Alpha¬ 
bet  transfer  included.  Sizes  14,  16,  18,  20.  32.  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42.  Size  16,  2%  yards  39-inch  fabric.  16c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and  send 
orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  New  York  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24  cents). 
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Symposium  on  Bread 
Making 

Part  II 

Alvin  D.  Dudley,  Maryland:  “1.  Do 
you  use  this  whole  wheat  bread  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  exclusion  of  what  we  term 
white  bread?  2.  If  so,  and.  you  raise 
your  own  wheat  at  Spruofm)  Farm, 
how  large  an  area  of  whefrt  do  you 
have  to  sow  to  raise  enough  to  supply 
your  family  with  this  bread?  3.  Do  you 
raise  Spring  or  Winter  wheat  and 
rye?” 

1.  Yes,  except  for  an  occasional  batch 
of  white  muffins  or  soda  biscuits  which 
for  us  take  the  place  of  pie  and  cake. 
Some  years  ago,  Ernest,  my  oldest  son 
remarked,  “Eat  pie  and  cake,  and  get 
a  stomach  ache;  eat  bread,  and  it  feels 
just  yummy  below  the  belt.”  I  stopped 
feeling  sorry  for  the  children  then  and 
there.  We  often  use  home  ground  corn 
meal  which  makes  a  tasty  Southern 
spoon  bread,  and  home  ground  rye 
without  any  other  flour  makes  a  delici¬ 
ous  baked  brown  bread  using  molasses, 
or  black  strap  as  our  ancestors  called  it. 

2.  We  have  never  raised  enough.  We 
raise  all  that  is  expedient  considering 
the  overall  farm  picture  for  a  given 
year.  We  supplement  what  we  raise 
by  buying  milling  wheat  as  well  as 
white  flour.  Experiments  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  rough  estimate  of  four  bushels 
per  person  per  year.  Figuring  pro¬ 
duction  at  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  that 
would  be  about  one-fifth  acre  per 
person.  Not  all  land  will  yield  alike 
and  there  are  other  intangibles  which 
would  enter  in.  In  order  to  make  use 
of  any  wheat  one  might  grow,  a  cradle 
and  flail  at  least  are  called  for.  Few 
would  want  to  undertake  the  labor  en¬ 
tailed  by  this  primitive  method  and 
modern  equipment  is  impractical  un¬ 
less  one  raises  to  sell.  So  this  kind  of 
wheat  raising  in  the  Northeast  is  likely 
to  remain  a  hobby  rather  than  a  farm 
practice. 

3.  Winter  wheat  and  Winter  rye  in 
New  Hampshire.  Both  seem  to  do 
better  than  Spring  seedings.  They 
could  be  used  as  nurse  crops  in  Fall 
re-seeding  of  meadows.  Though  this  is 
not  especially  recommended,  it  elimin¬ 
ates  some  of  the  expense  by  permitting 
a  minimum  amount  of  turf  breaking. 

Mrs.  R.  Mahorney,  New  York  State: 
“We  like  the  hard  baked  breads  and 
whole  grain  breads,  and  that  type  also 
keeps  longer,  and  tastes  better  when 
not  too  fresh,  and  develops  more 
flavor  in  a  few  days.  So  I  have  been 
wondering:  Would  you  send  your  bread 
by  mail?  From  the  description,  its 
value  should  be  higher.  Also,  its  type 
of  baking  would  lend  itself  better  to 
travel  through  the  mail,  with  perhaps 
two  days  or  so  enroute  until  delivery 
here  on  a  rural  mail  route.” 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  not  in  a 
good  location  for  this  project,  and  do 
not  have  the  equipment.  With  a  small 
hand  powered  mill  in  the  attic,  we 
have  all  we  can  do  to  produce  this 
bread  for  ourselves.  We  do  not  have 
either  water  power  or  electricity.  We 
hope  by  publicity  to  persuade  more 
millers  and  bakers  that  this  kind  of 
bread  is  a  good  bet.  Keep  trying  to 
find  what  you  want,  and  asking  for  it 
in  the  local  stores. 

A  word  as  to  the  keeping  qualities 
of  our  bread.  I  bake  five  loaves  a  week 
for  my  family  when  the  two  boys  are 
at  home,  making  a  family  of  four.  With 
the  boys  away,  my  husband  and  my¬ 
self  find  that  five  loaves  last  about  10 
days.  I  think  it  is  at  its  best  as  soon 
as  it  has  grown  eold  enough  to  slice 
easily.  My  husband  likes  it  best  when 
about  a  day  old.  After  that,  the  flavor 
deteriorates  gradually,  but  it  is  eaten 
with  relish  in  milk  for  10  days  or 
more.  I  believe  most  families  would 
like  it  less  than  two  days  old,  but  might 
not  care  for  it  older  than  that,  as  it 
becomes  dry  and  hard  with  standing. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Rudkin,  Pepperidge 
Farm,  Connecticut:  “I  was  very  much 
interested  in  your  story  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  your  bread  making  at  your  farm. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that 
I  started  out  with  almost  the  same  idea 
and  wanted  to  make  a  quality  loaf  of 
bread  for  my  family,  using  fresh  stone- 
ground  flour.  Due  to  the  interest  of 
some  doctors,  who  were  diet  specialists, 

I  soon  found  myself  in  the  bread  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  two  old  stone  mills  here 
in  Connecticut  grinding  whole  wheat 
flour  for  us  and  every  step  of  my  pro¬ 
cess  is  similar  to  the  making  of  home 
made  bread  in  a  home  kitchen.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  attempt  to  grow  our 
own  wheat  because  now  we  use  so 
much  of  it.  We  use  the  wheat  you 
mention,  the  hard  milling  wheat. 

“I  notice  in  your  recipe  that  you  use 
no  sweetening  at  all  with  the  whole 
wheat  flour.  Personally,  I  like  that 
flavor  very  much,  but  I  find  that  the 
American  public  wants  a  sweetened 
bread  so  that  we  do  use  honey  and 
molasses.  Of  course,  the  hand  labor  and 
the  high  distribution  costs  are  what 
bring  up  the  retail  price  of  our  bread 
to  27  cents  for  a  24-ounce  loaf.” 

One  can  afford  to  buy  this  kind  of 
bread  at  a  higher  price  because  of  its 
added  nutritional  value.  Mrs.  Rudkin 
and  all  others  supplying  the  public  with 
vitamin-germ  flours  and  breads  are 
making  a  great  contribution  to  the 
health  and  nutrition  of  the  American 
public.  We  wish  every  single  one  of 
them  was  a  quintuplet! 


And  now,  an  explanation.  Perhaps 


some  of  you  wondered  why  I  wrote  at 
some  length  about  a  bread  made  ex¬ 
clusively  of  home  ground  flour  and 
then  submitted  a  recipe  which  con¬ 
tained  such  commercial  products  as 
bran  and  white  flour.  Making  an  issue 
of  a  magazine  or  paper  is  much  like 
building  a  stone  walllg$.rticles  have  to 
be  fitted  in  together  apft  it  isn't  always 
as  easy  as  it  looks.  It  nr  often  Itecessary 
to  cut  out  a  little  in^feis  artirie  and  a 
little  in  that  one  zwf  use  -  tne  space 
available  in  the  most  effective'^anner. 
To  the  writers,  this  process  is  just  a 
part  of  the  give  and  take  of  life.  In 
this  way,  a  paragraph  of  my  article 
on  bread  fell  victim  to  the  editorial 
scissors  in  that  hectic  period  which 
publishers  call  “putting  the  paper  to 
bed.”  On  first  reading,  not  even  I 
noticed  what  had  happened.  The 
omitted  paragraph  explained  that  be¬ 
cause  of  practical  considerations,  it  is 
not  always  possible  for  us  to  indulge 
in  bread  made  exclusively  of  home 
ground  flours,  and  that  we  often  find 
it  desirable  to  combine  home  ground 
flours  with  commercial  products,  mak¬ 
ing  what  we  call  “Bread  Everybody 
Likes.”  If  you  clipped  the  former 
article,  please  file  this  explanation 
with  it. 

But  to  demonstrate  the  difference, 
let  me  give  you  the  recipe  for 

Bread  From  Home*  Ground  Flour 

Heat  three  quarts  of  whole  milk 
(milk  and  cream)  nearly  to  boiling 
and  pour  into  a  bread  mixer  or  dish 
pan.  Add  enough  home  ground  flour  to 
make  a  soft  batter.  Allow  it  to  cool 
until  the  hand  could  be  comfortably 
held  in  it  indefinitely.  Add  yeast  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  half  glass  of  luke  warm, 
slightly  sweetened  water.  A  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  or  a  package  of  dry, 
granular  yeast  may  be  used.  Use  a 
home  ground  flour  blend  of  about  one 
quart  of  whole  rye  to  six  quarts  of 
whole  wheat.  Add  enough  of  this  flour 
to  make  the  dough  as  stiff  as  you  can 
turn  it  comfortably  in  the  bread  mixer. 
If  you  do  not  use  a  bread  mixer,  re¬ 
member  to  make  the  dough  a  little 
stiffer  than  you  would  make  white 
bread  dough.  The  exact  amount  of 
flour  is  not  important  if  the  dough  is 
stiff  enough  to  handle  well  after  rising. 
Let  the  dough  rise  in  a  warm  place 
until  about  double  in  volume.  Knead 
once.  Using  white  flour  on  the  mould¬ 
ing  board  will  give  the  loaves  a 
smoother  finish.  Shape  into  loaves  ancT 
place  in  tins.  This  recipe  will  make 
five  loaves.  Have  a  hot  fire  ready.  Let 
rise  in  bread  pans  until  the  dough  be¬ 
gins  to  crack  along  the  sides  of  the 
pan;  it  takes  only  about  10  minutes.  Do 
not  let  the  bread  rise  too  light.  If  you 
do,  it  will  be  coarse  grained  and  en¬ 
tirely  too  crumby.  It  will  not  do  to 
let  it  get  as  light  as  white  bread 
generally  is.  The  goodness  in  the  bread 
is  in  the  flavor  rather  than  in  the 
lightness.  Brown  in  a  hot  oven.  Reduce 
the  heat  and  bake  one  and  one-fourth 
hours.  Rub  the  crust  with  a  tasty  fat 
to  soften  it.  Each  loaf  will  weigh  about 
two  and  one-half  pounds,  being  much 
more  nourishing  than  the  softer 
commercial  bread. 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 

The  Farmer  and  the 
Government 

(Continued  from  Page  387) 
the  farmer  cannot  do  this  himself 
and  through  his  representatives  in 
government,  and  admittedly  it  is  no 
easy  task,  then  there  is  only  one  al¬ 
ternative,  like  it  or  not,  and  we  may 
yell  about  it  pro  and  con  from  now 
on — economic  farming  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  industrial  scale  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  a  profit,  as  will  many 
kinds  of  farming  carried  on  under  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  circumstances,  by 
exceptionally  able  specialists  in  their 
lines,  but  on  a  lesser  scale;  but  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  small  business,  as  a  way  of 
life,  will  certainly  become  a  greater 
and  greater  concern  of  government,  not 
less,  for  the  simple  reason  that  aqy 
sort  of  basic  and  vital  part  of  the 
economy  which  does  not  show  sufficient 
profit  on  the  average,  counting  good 
times  and  bad,  to  keep  it  healthy,  alive 
and  expanding,  is  of  necessity  a  con¬ 
cern  of  the  entire  society  and  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  this  governmental  aid, 
again  like  it  or  not,  is  apt  to  be  in  the 
form  of  government  checks  of  one  form 
or  another.  It  will  not  be  a  true, 
genuine  solution  which  ^farmers  would 
like,  but  that  which  W4y  desire,  they 
still  lack  the  political  and  economic 
strength  to  gain. 

That’s  the  way  it  looks  to  us. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  n.  h.  and  j.  b. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . $3.25 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley .  3.00 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  2.48 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


rt  your 
vacation  with 

. . . 


UNION  PACiriC  RAILROAD 

HOAD  OF  THE  AND  THE  C &Z4 


IHE  perfect  way  to  begin — and  end — a  vacation  is  a  short 
period  of  complete  rest  ...  an  opportunity  to  relax  and  sleep 
soundly  while  the  miles  slip  away  ...  to  dine  leisurely  ...  to 
have  space  in  which  to  move  around.  Your  journey  by  rail  is 
in  itself  a  vacation. 


That’s  why  so  many  people  welcome  the  return  of  normal, 
peacetime  travel.  They  are  planning  a  vacation  trip — by  train. 

Union  Pacific  offers  a  variety  of  passenger  service  to  and  from 
the  West  Coast;  Streamliners,  Limiteds,  and  the  famous 
Challenger  service,  featuring  comfort  at  low  cost. 

Your  journey  by  rail  will  be  the  high  spot  of  your  vacation 
or  business  trip. 


Union  Pacific  serves  more  western  scenic  regions  than  any 
other  railroad — the  world’s 
greatest  vacation  travel 
bargain. 


Among  these  regions  are 
Colorado,  Yellowstone,  the 
National  Parks  of  Utah- 
Arizona,  California  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Start  your  vacation  with  relaxation  — 

- 1 

be  Specific  - 

sai\  Union  Pacific* 
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•  •  .  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Hr.  Naylor’s 

SULFATHIAZOLE 


Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
Medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teat9  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write: 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

\  \  torge  pVg.  $1.00 
*  \  Smoll  pkg.  .50 
\  mailed  postpaid 

;  \H.W.NAYLOR 

1 .  •/ .-.'•a  Of.  of  Veterlnory 
Medicine  


►r.  Naylor9* 


orpiMto.au  vimiNA*Y  mopucts  ***  iciemtw- 
CAttr  nsnp  ummp  .racmcal  paam  comoitioms, 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYSor 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $ 27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It's  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it's  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .... 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


Get  Yours  Before 

They’re  All  Gone 

Ordering  early,  for  early  delivery,  is  your  best 
priority  this  year!  We  can’t  change  certain  market 
conditions.  But,  while  present  limited  stocks  last, 
we  CAN  assure  you  top-notch  HARDER  WHITE 
I'INB  SILOS— backed  by  50  years 
of  Harder  Quality  and  engineering. 
Save  all  available  feedl  Use  a 
HARDER  Silo!  Protect  yourself.  Call 
(Cobleskill  15)  or  write,  stating  size 
desired. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


'Worthy 

§4X04tUUf 

CRAINE 

(r£tt&L  frust&s 

SILOS 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  CraineloX 
TriplewalL  •  WoodstavE 

Craine  Inc.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  importance 
and  necessity  of 
good  pasture  in  a 
pork  production 
program  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  In 


Making  Pork  on  Pasture 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


addition  of  either 
minerals  or  tankage 
to  the  basal  corn- 
salt  ration  of  com¬ 
parable  pigs  in 
other  lots  practical- 


addition  to  saving  feed  and  thereby  weight  of  225  pounds,  a  ratio  of  four  ly  eliminated  rooting.  It  is  true  that 
lowering  costs,  it  has  a  health  value,  pounds  of  some  high  protein  feed  to  "  some  pigs  will  do  quite  a  bit  of  root- 
when  properly  handled,  that  is  difficult  each  96  pounds  of  shelled  corn  is  ing.  especially  on  turf  or  soft  ground, 
to  express  in  exact  terms  of  dollars  and  sufficient,  until  the  shotes  weigh  about  regardless  of  what  they  are  fed.  How- 
cents.  As  an  illustration,  pigs  that  have  100  pounds;  from  this  weight  up  to  ever,  if  suitable  rations  and  minerals 
access  to  pasture,  direct  sunlight,  and  marketing  time,  three  pounds  of  pro-  are  used  in  adequate  amounts,  root- 
good  feed  will  not  develop  anemia  and  tein  feed  to  97  pounds  of  corn  is  ing  will  not  be  excessive.  But  once  they 
rickets,  because  they  regularly  obtain  enough.  have  started  rooting,  pigs  may  continue 

the  essentials  needed  to  prevent  these  jf  skimmilk  is  available,  it  can  be  the  practice  for  some  time,  even  though 
ailments.  Growing  grass,  legumes  and  usecj  t0  replace  all  or  part  of  the  pro-  needed  nutrients  and  minerals  are  later 
forage  crops  are  all  totally  devoid  of  tein  feed.  When  the  pigs  are  full-fed,  furnished  regularly.  Excessive  rooting 
vitamin  D,  required  to  help  prevent  they  can  be  allowed  all  the  skimmilk  Is  merely  a  symptom  showing  that  pigs 
and  cure  rickets.  However,  when  kept  they  will  consume,  in  addition  to  their  something  essential  in  their  diet, 

on  pasture,  pigs  usually  receive  enough  pasture  and  grain.  A  trio-mixture  of  ?nd  1S  th.e  least  serious  consideration 

vitamin  D  from  direct  sunlight  and  tankage  three  parts,  soybean  meal  two  involved  in  such  deficiencies, 

from  other  beneficial  light  rays,  as  well  parts,  and  alfalfa  leaf  meal  one  part,  The  free-choice  mineral  mixture  used 

as  adequate  amounts  of  vitamin  A  from  js  excellent  and  can  be  used  instead  of  in  the  test  at  the  Ohio  Station  consisted 
the  forage.  When  good  quality  legume  aR  tankage.  When  fed,  as  mentioned,  of  the  following  ingredients  and  per- 
hay  is  sun  cured,  it  then  becomes  on  pasture,  one  ton  of  tankage  will  re-  centages:  salt  18.4,  ground  limestone 
sufficiently  impregnated  with  this  sun-  place  about  3,280  pounds  of  shelled  36.8,  steamed  bone  meal  36.8,  iron  oxide 
shine  vitamin  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be-  corn  for  fattening  shotes.  Therefore,  if  2.97,  Glauber’s  salts  5,  and  potassium 
come  a  suitable  source  of  vitamin  D.  corn  is  worth  $40  per  ton,  it  would  be  iodide  0.03.  In  addition  to  improving 
It  is  therefore  the  best  supplement  to  profitable  to  feed  tankage  in  the  the  thrift  of  the  pigs,  it  lowered  their 
feed  when  hogs  are  not  on  pasture,  and  amounts  and  ratios  stated,  provided  it  feed  requirement  for  each  100  pounds 
it  is  exceedingly  palatable.  In  addition,  was  selling  at  not  over  $65.60  per  ton.  of  gain,  as  compared  to  corn  and  salt, 
it  is  high  in  vitamin  A  content  and  if  full-fed  to  pigs  on  pasture,  having  from  475  pounds  to  412  pounds.  When 
protein  needed  for  healthy,  normal  an  average  initial  weight  of  about  60  tankage  was  added  to  the  corn-mineral- 
production  and  reproduction,  and  to  pounds,  corn  and  tankage  have  a  high  rape  ration  at  the  rate  of  one  part 
assist  in  building  resistance  to  infec-  efficiency  in  ratio  to  gains  produced,  tankage  to  from  10  to  12  parts  corn, 
J~‘  It  is  also  rich  in  essential  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  their  feed  requirement  per  100  pounds 

that  an  average  of  numerous  experi-  gain  was  still  further  reduced  to  339 
ments  shows  it  required  only  340  pounds.  Iodized  stock  salt  can  also  be 
pounds  of  concentrates,  plus  pasture,  to  used  in  making  a  suitable  mineral  mix- 
pasture  alone  is  t5o  high  in  fiber  con-  make  100  pounds  of  pork.  The  average  ture;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
tent  for  pi<*s  to  eat  and  digest  in  daily  gam  per  head  for  these  shotes  already  prepared,  with  the  proper 
sufficient  amounts  to  keep  them  gaining  was  almost  1.5  pounds  when  fed  to  a  amount  of  pptassium  iodide  added.  If 

used  in  the  amount  stated  for  salt,  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  also  allow  pigs 
to  have  free  access  to  iodized  stock 
salt  alone,  plus  the  mineral  mixture. 
In  this  way  they  will  not  be  forced 
to  consume  excessive  amounts  of 
minerals  in  order  to  -satisfy  their  salt 
requirement. 


tions 
minerals. 

Grain  Needed  on  Pasture 
No  matter  how  good  pasture  may  be, 


Chester  White  sows  keep  in  good  breeding  condition  and  do  not  get  too  fat  when 
self-fed  on  the  farm  of  F.  B.  Kerrick,  Frenchtown,  Bradford  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  uses  a  mixture  consisting  of  ground  oats  200  pounds,  ground  corn 
100  pounds  and  wheat  bran  100  pounds;  they  also  receive  salt  and  a  mineral 
mixture ,  xvhich  is  available  all  the  time. 


and  growing  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  can  be  readily  appreciated  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  average  analy¬ 
sis  of  green  alfalfa  shows  it  to  contain 
only  25  per  cent  dry  matter,  and  of 
this  amount  over  one-fourth  in  the 
form  of  fiber.  No.  2  corn,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  average  dry  matter  con¬ 
tent  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  which 
only  slightly  more  than  two  per  cent 
is  fiber.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
pigs  to  consume  enough  green  grazing 
material  to  meet  their  body  needs,  and 
to  take  on  much,  if  any,  weight.  A 
pig’s  stomach  is  relatively  small  and 
not  physiologically  equipped  to  handle 
any  large  amount  of  fiber  or  store  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  feed. 

Highly  concentrated  feeds,  containing 
digestible  nutrients  in  proper  ratios, 
consumed  at  frequent  intervals,  are 
needed  by  pigs  to  make  their  best  and 
most  efficient  gains.  In  successful  pork 
production  programs,  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  pasture,  forage,  and  legume 
hay  as  being  only  supplemental  to 
necessary  grain  feeding.  If  kept  on 
good  pasture  alone,  pigs  and  brood 
sows  will,  in  most  instances,  just  about 
maintain  their  body  weight,  and  on 
only  fair  to  poor  pasture  they  will 

lose  weight.  „ 

Pasture  and  Protein 

Good  pasture  is  comparatively  high 
in  high  quality,  digestible  protein. 
However,  if  pigs  are  full-fed  either 
corn  or  barley,  they  will  not  eat  enough 
green  roughage  to  supply  them  with 
sufficient  protein  to  _  make  maximum 
gains.  The  principal  influencing  factor, 
relative  to  using  a  supplemental  pro¬ 
tein  feed  for  pigs  on  pasture,  is  the 
amount  of  grain  that  is  allowed.  If  a 
limited  grain  feeding  program  is  being 
followed,  then  the  necessity  for  using  a 
protein  supplement  is  not  so  great,  be¬ 
cause  the  pigs  will  consume  more  green 
roughage,  with  a  consequent  higher 
intake  of  plant  proteins.  . 

The  manner  of  feeding  the  protein 
supplement  is  also  important,  because 
pigs  that  are  not  allowed  all  the  gram 
they  want,  will  eat  more  protein  feed 
than  they  need,  unless  it  is  also  limited 
to  meet  their  essential,  requirements. 
Numerous  experiments  at  various  sta¬ 
tions  are  in  agreement  that,  even  on 
good  legume  pasture,  pigs  will  make 
more  rapid  and  efficient  gains  when 
fed  proper  amounts  of  some  suitable 
protein  supplement.  If  started  at  an 
average  weight  of  60  pounds  and  fat¬ 
tened  on  legume  pasture  to  a  market 


market  weight  of  225  pounds.  This  was 
attained  in  an  average  of  112  days, 
which  was  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  with  corn  alone  when 
Used  for  pasture  pigs.  With  a  return 
to  normal  marketing  conditions,  it  will 
again  be  important  to  get  pigs  on  the 
early  Fall  market  before  the  larger 
run  of  hogs  arrives  with  usually  a  con¬ 
sequent  drop  in  prices. 

Rooting  for  Minerals 

In  the  tests  just  discussed,  all  lots 
were  allowed  minerals  free  choice. 
When  sufficient  salt  is  not  provided, 
many  ailments  will  appear  that  could 
otherwise  have  been  prevented.  By 
the  simple  and  inexpensive  addition  of 
salt,  and  letting  all  animals  eat  it  as 
desired,  healthy  gains  and  growth  are 
more  easily  attained  and  at  a  lower 
cost. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  supplying  minerals  to 
pigs  being  fattened  on  rape.  As  the 
experiment  progressed,  it  was  noted 
that  the  pigs  receiving  only  corn  and 
salt  did  a,  great  deal  of  rooting.  The 


Line  -  Breeding  Dairy  Cows 

What  is  line-breeding  in  dairy  cows; 
and  how  is  it  done?  J.  R.  H. 

New  Jersey 

Line-breeding  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  breeding  of  livestock  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  intensifying  one  or  more  par¬ 
ticular  blood  lines.  It  is  the  breeding 
method  by  which  all  present  day  pure¬ 
bred  animals  were  established  and  im¬ 
proved.  There  are  many  variations  of 
line-breeding,  such  as  natural  selection 
due  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as 
well  as  variations  which  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  breeder  practices.  As  applied 
to  dairy  cows,  practically  every  herd 
that  has  superior  type,  production  and 
quality,  is  the  result  of  using  some 
degree  of  line-breeding.  One  of  the  best 
and  a  standard  method  of  employing 
this  system  is  to  breed  a  bull,  of  proven 
transmitting  desirability  for  both  form 
and  function,  to  the  females  in  a  given 
herd.  The  daughters  of  this  mating  are 
then  bred  to  an  unrelated  bull  of  some¬ 
what  similar  or  even  better  superiority. 
The  daughters  of  this  second  mating 
are  then  line-bred  to  the  best  ob¬ 
tainable  son,  out  of  a  superior  produc¬ 
ing  brood  cow,  of  the  original  bull  used 
at  the  start  of  this  breeding  program. 
This  line-breeding  is  then  further  de¬ 
veloped  through  successive  generations 
by  continuing  to  use  other  and  more 
distantly  related  offspring  of  the  origin¬ 
al  sire.  In  some  herds  also,  it  is  the 
practice  to  line-breed  cows,  and  there¬ 
by  intensify  the  blood  percentage  of  a 
proven  and  superior  brood  cow  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  also  possible  to 
line-breed  a  cow  as  well  as  a  sire  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  breeding 
program  by  bringing  in  two  blood 
strains  and  continuing  to  line-breed 
and  thereby  intensify  both  of  them. 


When  not  on  pasture,  the  brood  sows  should  have  access  to  an  outdoor  pen 
in  order  to  permit  exercise,  obtain  sunlight,  and  be  in  direct  contact  with  the 
soil.  When  pregnant  sows  are  properly  fed  and  handled  in  this  manner,  their 
pigs  do  not  develop  rickets  and  anemia.  These  Chester  White  sows  are  healthy 
and  in  good  breeding  condition;  they  are  owned  by  Roy  Damuth  of  Lewis 

County,  New  York. 
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BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE _ 

BROWN  SWISS  DISPERSAL 
Active  Acres  Farm 

(CONNECTICUT  SECTION) 

Monday,  June  10,  1946 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONN. 

60  REGISTERED  SWISS  60 
5  BULLS  55  FEMALES 

Maggie  of  Valhalla  with  743  lbs.  fat  sell.  Other 
record  cows  sell.  Four  daughters  of  "Colonel 
Harry"  selling.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Two  ser¬ 
vice  age  sons  of  "Colonel  Harry”  also  sell.  Herd 
fully  accredited  for  both  Bang’s  and  T.  B. 
Eligible  for  shipment  to  any  State. 

For  Free  Catalog  Write 
RAY  WOODWORTH,  MGR. 

Active  Acres  Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Sale  under  direction  of 
V.  B.  Vye,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITSI 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  farm"  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking'Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub* 
ecnpuou  6  months.  60c;  1  year,  Sl.OO. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 

609  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


For  Sale— REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS, 
ONE  BRED  HEIFER  AND  ONE  YEARLING 
HEIFER.  C.  E.  WEBER,  R.  F.  D.  3, 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Phone  Gt  Barrington,  838M6 


For  Sale:  Milking  Shorthorns  bred  for  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Service  sires,  foundation  cows  and  heifers,  calves 
either  sex.  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


BULL  CALF  BORN  SEPT.  5,  1945 

Sire  is  proven  with  19  A.R.  daughters  including  1 
Class  Header.  Sire's  dam  made  20508.9  lbs.  milk  1109.0 
lbs.  fat  at  4  years.  Dam  has  record  of  8667.9  lbs.  milk 
460.3  lbs.  fat  at  2  years.  Twice-a-day  milking  305 
days.  Dam's  full  sister  made  14084.0  lbs.  milk  733.2 
lbs.  fat  at  3%  years.  Complete  information  on  request. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smfthville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


SOCIETY 


SPRING  PIGS  SIRED  BY 

TOPS  IMAGE— 1944  Minn.  Champion 

(A  Son  of  the  Celebrated  Tops) 

STYLE  LINE— 1945  HI.  Jr.  Champion 

Fall  GBts  and  Boar  SIRED  BY  TOPS  IMAGE 

A  FINE  LOT  FOR  BREEDERS  IN  THE  EAST 
Inspection  Invited 

ANTHONY  J.  GARCIA,  So.  Cairo,  N.Y. 


CHAMPION  DIROCS 

Lauxmont  -  Riverview 
herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
pigs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERT0N,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


DHROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


Open  Hearth  Farms 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  PROFITS 

Ready  to  Ship  Spring  Pigs  of  Both  Sexes. 
Will  have  a  few  rebred  gilts  to  offer  in  June.  No 
serviceable  boars  left.  These  are  all  of  the  top 
blood  lines.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Bar  None  and  Lnywood  Emblem  blood  lines 
Now  shipping  Spring  Pigs  and  Open  Fail  Gilts 
Write  —  Catalog  and  Prices 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSH  IRES  —  Fine  Spring  Pigs 
of  the  right  type  from  Wehrmann  Bomber  Champion 
2nd  and  other  well  known  blood  lines. 

The  Hilderbrant  Farm,  R.F.D.  I,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  a  choice  lot  of  young  feeders. 
CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE  Crossed,  BERKSHIRE 
and  O.  X.  C. 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD . $11.50  EACH 


8  WEEKS  OLD . $12.00  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRAS . $12.50  EACH 


Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval — All  shipments  carefully 
crated  and  a  nice  selection,  of  pigs  mado  for  you. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Poland 
China  Cross.  Six  weeks  $12.50;  eight  weeks  $15.00. 
Inoculation  75o.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 

FOR  SALE:  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

The  finest  lot  of  Sept,  and  Oct.  boars  wo  have  ever 
bred.  Some  feeder  pigs.  Also  two  very  typey  pure  bred 
yearling  Holstein  bulls,  roady  for  service.  T.  B. 
Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REGISTERED  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  FALL 
BOARS  for  sale,  finest  bloodlines  also  Feeder  Pigs. 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


Ileg.  Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs;  deep  sided  easy 
feeding  type  that  fatten  anytime  $20.00.  Write 

CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 


Chester  &  Berkshire  Cross 

OR  CHESTER  WHITE.  All  large  grouthy,  healthy 
pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  6  to  7  weoks  old  $11.00  each;  8  weeks 
old  $12.00  each.  If  you  want  them  vaccination 

will  be  75  cents  extra.  WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


•  REG.  YORKSHIRES  • 

(lilts  bred  for  July  farrow.  Open  gilts  weanling  pigs 
in  late  June.  PINELMA  FARMS,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


•YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE 
GILTS — Six  months  old — $50.00  each  F.  0.  B. 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHEBS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


ONEIDA  COMMUNITY  FARMS 
Complete  Dispersal 

FRI.,  MAY  31  and  SAT.,  JUNE  1 

AT  THE  FARM,  CITY  OF  SHERRILL,  N.  Y. 
Two  Miles  East  of  Oneida,  New  York 

First  Day — Friday,  May  31 

22  REGISTERED  BELGIAN  HORSES.  20 
HOGS,  A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY  of  every 
description  used  to  operate  this  long 
established  institution. 

Horses  include  2  sorrel  Stallions,  2  im¬ 
ported  Belgian  Mares,  Yearlings,  2-year- 
olds,  3-year-olds,  and  4-year-olds  from 
the  above  stallions  and  mares.  Some 
well-broken  Geldings,  bred  mares,  and 
some  fine  4-H  Club  Yearling  Colts. 

Second  Day — Saturday,  June  1 

110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

52  Milkers,  25  Heifers,  bred  to  freshen  in 
Fall;  8  Heifers  due  at  sale  time;  12  bred 
heifers;  15  Heifer  Calves. 

2  HERD  SIRES  direct  from  famous  Mt. 
Victoria  Farms  together  with  47 
daughters  of  them. 

This  is  a  famous  herd  founded  50  years 
ago.  Bang’s  Vaccinating  for  9  years  and 
nearly  all  negative.  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  complete  sales  held  in  Central 
New  York  for  several  years.  Sale 
starts  on  time  at  10:00  A.  M.  each  day. 
Oneida  is  midway  between  Syracuse  and 
Utica  on  Route  5.  Remember — this  is  an 
absolute  complete  dispersal.  For  further 
information,  write  — 

M.  G.  ADAMS,  Farm  Supt., 
Kenwood  Station,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Or 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


EASTERN  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 

The  well-known  ST0NELEIGH  FARMS  Herd 

SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1946 

CARMEL,  PUTNAM  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
Sale  starts  at  10:30  A  M.  (DST)  at  the  farm 
214  miles  south  of  Carmel  on  Cropon  Falls  Road, 
3  miles  southeast  of  Brewster,  New  York 

115  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  with  all  animals 
old  enough  vaccinated  for  Bang’s.  Bred  animals 
examined  for  pregnancy.  Up-to-date  mastitis  test 
on  all  milking  animals.  Good  ages,  nice  individuals, 
splendid  udders.  30  Fresh  Cows,  25  due  in,  Fall. 
41  Bred  and  Open  Heifers  including  15  due  in 
early  Fall.  20  Calves.  DHIA  records  up  to  over 
500  lb.  fat.  Herd  includes  daughters  of  several 
well-known  Rag  Apple  sires  and  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  producing  herds  ever  offered  for  sale  in 
Putnam  Co.  3  Herd  Sires  sell  of  Carnation,  Rag 
Apple  and  Dunioggin  blood  lines.  This  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  dispersal  of  a  big  herd  and  there  are  certain 
to  be  many  bargains.  Come  early.  Bring  your 
friends  Sale  held  in  a  tent,  lunch  served, 
trucks  arranged  for. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


TIOGA  CO.  PENNA.  SALE-ROY  S.  BOWEN 


45  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  45 

AT  HIS  FARM,  SIX  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 

WELLSBORO,  PENNA. 

TWO  MILES  OFF  ROUTE  6 

MONDAY,  MAY  20,  1946 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified.  This  herd 
two  different  years  was  the  highest  for  production 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  bred  and  developed  a 
National  Lifetime  producer.  Several  cows  have  500 
lb.  to  600  lb.  fat.  Sale  includes  16  two  and  three 
year  olds.  Herd  founded  in  1925  and  aU  animals 
descended  from  one  cow. 

Official  type  classification  average  81.3%. 
HERD  SIRE — Montvic  Pathfinder  13th  sells — a 
4%  bred  and  transmitting  sire.  27  milking  cows 
now  making  16  cans  daily.  This  is  a  herd  with  a 
national  reputation  for  phenomenal  production. 
Sale  in  a  tent,  starting  12:30  P.M.  Lunch  served. 
Animals  eigible  to  go  anywhere. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Holsteins  Cut  Replacement  Costs 

Long  life  means  less  outlay  for  replacements. 
Holsteins  continue  to  produce  consistently  at  12 
to  15  years  of  age.  21 
registered  Holsteins 
show  on  official  test  800 
pounds  butter  fat  at  12 
years,  or  over. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN- 
UAL. WRITE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  «Box  3067 


JERSEYS 


Eighth  Annual  Sale 

N.Y.  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Saturday ,  June  1,  1946 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Silver  Springs  Farm  owned 
by  John  Luchsinger  &  Family,  50 
head  of  hand  picked  cows  and 
heifers  from  the  leading  herds.  16 
classify  Very  Good.  Several  with 
production  records  over  500  pounds 
of  fat  and  as  high  as  680  lbs.  Several 
daughters  of  Superior  Sires,  many 
of  Tested  Sires.  T.  B.  and  Bangs 
free.  Vaccinated  for  shipping  fever. 

Catalog  sent  only  on  request  to 

GEORGE  H.  RICKER,  Sales  Manager 

GROTON,  VERMONT 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

Weaned  young  from  10  to  11  pound  pedigreed  stock. 
$2.50  each;  trio  $7.  Carl  H.  Egge,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS— Big  type.  $1.50  up.  6  weeks 
and  older.  R.  WRENNER,  M0NSEY,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Beef  Cattle  Sale 

Palmyra  Fair  Grounds 

PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 

SATURDAY,  MAY  25 

Weighing  and  Grading  10:00  A.M.  Sale  1:00  P.M. 
ALL  ANIMALS  SELECTED  BY  EXPERTS 

ANGUS — Grade  and  Registered — Herefords,  Feeder 
er  calves — cows,  bred  heifers,  heifers,  bulls,  feeder 
calves  sold  by  the  pound. 

Breeding  Animals  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested. 

E.  J.  KEAN,  Credit  Manager,  Merchants  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

H.  G.  WILCOX,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  New  York 


ATTENTION  FARMERS 

Aberdeen-flngus  Group  Sale 

JUNE  1 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA* 

7C  HFAH*111  groups  of  two, 
/  O  ULAU  three  and  four. 

The  same  quality  in  bloodlines  that  has 
made  past  Pennsylvania  Sales  famous. 

These  cattle  wiH  not  be  fitted,  and  we  expect 
to  pass  on  to  the  purchaser  this  saving.  AU 
cattle  from  T.  B.  and  Bangs’  accredited  herds. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ASSOCIATION 

F.  H.  Lubrecht,  Sale  Manager 
Hazelton,  Pennsylvania 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Iji\r©  Poultry  Waxited 

KBAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  BROWN  &  WHITE  EGGS 

for  our  retail  outlet  —  bonded  dealer.  Writ©  to  — 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  NEW  YORK 
SHIP  to  Long  Island  City  Depot,  New  York 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Streetf  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St,  New  Yerk 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey  . 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T,  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


- SIX  REGISTERED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS - 

Three  young  bulls  all  closely  related  to  last  New 
York  State  Fair  Grand  Champion  bull. 

O.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


—ABERDEEN-ANGUS  REG.  YEARLING  BOLLS— 

Blackcapper,  Bertram,  Briarcliff  Breeding. 

Abbott  Farms,  Pre-emption  Road,  R.D.  2,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


ALTDerdLeen-A-ugus 

Six  cows  with  calves  at  side  $200  each  including  calf. 

WINDRIDGE  FARMS,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  VT. 


DOGS 


PUL  IK  “Brightest  of  Dogs” — New  Yorker 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  says  his  Hungarian  sheepdogs 
understand  everything  short  of  poetry  and  politics. 
A  few  choice  A.K.C.  puppies  $100  up,  including  1946 
Westminster  best  of  breed,  all  sired  by  1945  winner. 
Excellent  guardians  and  herd  dogs.  Ideal  for  Children. 
Will  not  stray.  Telephone:  61. 

TONY  BRONSON  WILLIAMS 
R.  D.  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


WANTED:  LITTER  OR  PART-LITTERS,  of  all 

BREEDS  of  PUPPIES  for  resale.  Give  Breed, 
Sex,  Number,  Age,  and  Price  in  first  letter. 
NEED  TRAINED  HUNTING  DOGS 

WHITELEATHER  -  BOWIE,  MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE  —  DALMATION  (COACH)  PUPPIES 

Eligible  to  Registry  in  the  A.  K.  C. 
Complete  information  and  pedigree  on  request. 

Price  $35.00  to  $50.00  According  to  Markings. 
EDGEWOOD  FARMS  -  TROY,  PENNA- 


Collie  pups.  Shepherds,  Airedales,  Spaniels,  Terriers, 
Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spitz,  Coach,  Pointers, 
Setters,  Police,  trained  dogs.  Reasonable,  guaranteed. 

EDMOND  STONE,  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


■  1UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-L.  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  White  Columbian  Collie  Pups. 
Three  months  old:  heel  drivers  and  good  companions. 

W.  R.  BURTON  -  CALVERTON,  VIRGINIA 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction.  N.Y. 


$4.06  TAKES  A  COLLIE  SH  EPH  ERD  PU  P  if  ordered 
immediately.  Stamp.  F.  M  ID  DLEM  ISS,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Puppies:  300  better  bred;  all  ages  and  colors. 
Stamp  please.  Blue  Ribbon  Kennels,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  PUPPIES  —  State  lowest  price  by  litter. 

KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS;  Will  drive  any  stock. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


Beautiful  Chows,  Collies, Shepherd,  others.  3  stamps  for 
dog  book  and  list.  Blue  Ribbon  Kennels,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  CROSS 
COLLIE.  $5.00.  B.  FALKE,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Registered,  American  Pit  Bull  Terriers,  matured.  $56 
upward.  CLIFRIDGE  KENNELS,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


•Bred  Purebred  Nubians* 

Loma  Alta  and  Wheelbarrow  Hill  stock.  From  $46.  Also 
doe  kids.  W.  K.  TRESEDER,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  REGISTERED  HORNLESS  TOGGEN- 
BURG.  BUCK.  from  two  to  four  years  old. 
Pine  Top  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


-  MILKING  GOAT  —  SAANEN  - 

WEISSINGER,  ROUTE  59,  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STABLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


HOG  SELFFEEDERS 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 


WANTED  —  BLACK  SHEEP  FLEECE.  State  price 
and  quantity.  ALICE  TURNBULL,  HiADDAM,  CONN. 


HEREFORDS 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 

THAT  MEET  YOUR  NEEDS 

Domino  Blood  Lines.  16  polled  cows,  3  to  5  yearg 
of  age.  Bred  to  S  V  Suez  Jr.  grandson  of  Bonnie 
Mischief  314th  and  Choice  Domino  Jr.  9th.  Due  to 
calve  in  May  and  June.  3  yearling  heifers  and  8 
heifer  calves  9  months  old. 

THE  HILDEBRANT  FARM 
Wm.  R.  Smith,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Telephone  338- M 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in  position 
to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights  in  Hereford 
steers  from  500  to  806  pounds. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  Plymouth,  Ohie 


-  FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

Three  Fine  Bulls,  18-24  months,  $250.06  $350.00. 
Also  bred  cows  and  open  heifers. 

DR.  FORREST  YOUNG,  R.  F.  D.  2,  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


•  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  • 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State, 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Kestalls  Farm,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hoover,  owner, 
Norfolk,  Conn.  Sat.,  May  25,  1:00  P.M.  Farm 
5  miles  south  of  Norfolk.  13  cows,  2  bred 
heifers,  2  yearlings,  5  heifer  calves,  1  bull,  5 
grades.  Talisman  Foresight  sells  with  14 
daughters.  Herd  T  B  and  Bangs  Acer*  d. 
Lunch  in  Norfolk  restaurants. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  S»l»«  Service  Boa  96.  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


B  &  N  Slate  Company  herd,  Monday,  May  27, 
11:00  A.M.  Poultney,  Vt.  Herd  TB  and  Bangs 
AccPd.  All  but  9  vaccinated.  Offering  includes 
28  descendants  of  the  $8950  Vista  Grande  King 
APPROVED.  Farm  equipment  also  sells. 


I 


FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 


Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
„  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street, _ - _  Brandon,  Vermont 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


1ST  I  E  S 

We  have  on  band  a  few  good  ponies.  Matched 
pairs  and  single.  Reasonably  priced.  Will  crate 
for  shipment  anywhere  in  U.S.A.  List  on  request. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PONY  HARNESS,  SADDLES, 
BRIDLES  AND  CARTS. 

R.  A.  WOODWORTH 


R.  D.  2, 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHLANDS  FARM 

_....  RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK  OFFERS 
Childrens  Ponies  and  Horses  of  all  sizes,  priced  from 
>iu«.  up  Also  some  breeding  and  young  stock.  The 
and  hackney  pony  stallion  Troop  Penwortham  Swell 
an.d  bhe.  grey  Arabian  stallion  Kamak  No. 
lviJb  will  stand  to  a  few  approved  mares  with  vet- 
eiinary  certificates.  Visitors  welcome  Sundays  or  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  For  further  information  write  to — 
MRS.  DEBORAH  DOWS 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
ATie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  • 
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pKCVCNT... 
COCCIPtOSIS 
tosses 


With 
Dr.  Salsbury's 

REN-O-SAL 

Easy  to  Use  . 
Orinking  Water  Medicine 


Now  you  can  prevent  the  spread  of  dreaded 
cecal  ( bloody )  coccidiosis  in  chickens 
with  Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal,  a  new  kind 
of  drinking  water  medicine.  Reduced  losses 
in  thousands  of  flocks  last  year. 

At  the  first  signs  of  cecal  coccidiosis ,  give  your 
flock  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  package.  Convenient,  easy  to  use. 
Safe  in  any  waterer — even  metal.  Economical. 
Don't  risk  losses.  It’s  so  easy  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cecal  ( bloody )  coccidiosis  in  chickens 
with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal.  Tonic  benefits 
also  promote  faster  growth,  quicker  maturity , 
earlier  egg  production.  Ask  for  genuine  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal,  in  economy  size  package, 
at  hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores,  now. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Servite 

• 

Double-Purpose 

•  •  DRINKING  WATER*  • 
(MEDICINE 

(1)  Stimulates  GROWTH 

(2)  Prevents 

CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


PIONEER 

POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  Chickens,  Turkeys, "Ducks  and  Geese 

Picks  Faster  Cleans  Better 
Reduces  Undergrades 
A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

SPECIAL:  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
USED  MACHINES  AVAILABLE 

Full  Line  of  Thermostatic  Con¬ 
trolled  Scalding  Tanks 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


Red  Bird  Chicken  Picker 

It’s  new!  Worth  Double!  Sensational! 
Picks  8000  feathers  in  15  seconds! 

Price  $149.50 

And  Poultry  Scolders  $80  to  5337 
For  Free  Literature  Write 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  Box  6,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


FREE 


LITERATURE 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE! 

A  E  R  O  I  L  KTeS° 

Great  for  garden  spraying,  whitewash, 
cold  water  paints,  disinfectants.  Save 
.  labor  with  this  tool  of  99  uses.  Thaw 
water  pipes,  split  giant  rocks.  Destroy 
parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds  and  all, 
instantly.  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri¬ 
culturists  the  world  over. 

600,000  USERS 

_  _ I  Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated 

Tank,  Burner  and  Hose  $22  express  collect.  5  gal. 
$27.25.  Spray  attachment  $3.50.  Immediate  shipment. 
Descriptive  literature  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Hon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.... $  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Bocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds....  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Park's  Strain  Bar.  Rocks .  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rk-Rcd  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HiATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  6  wks. 
old.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW!! 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


BPumcnmiRS  chicks 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Postpaid  100  100  100. 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11. 00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  . 13.00  18.00  10.00 

Bock-Red  Cross .  13.00  16. 00  13.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexing 
guaranteed  95%.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Geese  and  White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs.  Free  breeding 
guide.  ARK  FARMS,  NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


225  Eggs  Per  Hen  From 
4,000  Layers 

With  a  production  last  year  of  ap¬ 
proximately  900,000  eggs  from  a  flock 
of  4,000  White  Leghorns,  an  average 
of  225  eggs  per  hen,  two  Illinois  poul- 
trymen,  Sam  and  Frank  Honegger,  have 
shown  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
modern  poultry  practices. 

The  Honeggers  started  their  first 
commercial  flock  in  1934  with  450  layers. 
Two  years  later  this  was  increased  to 
3,000  layers  and  at  present  they  have 
4,000.  To  secure  a  high  quality  of 
layers,  they  start,  of  course,  with  the 
selection  of  eggs.  They  have  always 
worked  for  flock  improvement  and, 
having  their  own  hatchery,  and  grind¬ 
ing  and  mixing  their  own  feed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  formula,  they  are 
able  to  secure  the  best  possible. 

They  follow  a  strict  routine  of  prac¬ 
tice  throughout  the  entire  life  cycle  of 
the  layer.  They  use  colony  brooder 
houses  to  start  the  baby  chicks  and  then 
move  them  into  range  shelters.  The 
brooder  houses  are  12x14  feet,  of  shed 
type  and  wood  construction  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  roofing.  They  are  mounted 
on  skids  and  moved  from  place  to  place 
with  a  tractor.  They  put  300  pullet 
chicks  in  each  of  the  30  houses  and 
reduce  the  number  down  to  150  to  200 
per  unit  as  the  pullets  grow  larger.  In 
the  Spring,  before  any  pullets  are  put 
into  these  houses,  they  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  scrubbed  and  then  flushed 
with  boiling  lye  water.  Then  at  least 
two  weeks  before  chicks  are  placed 
in  them,  the  houses  are  treated  with  a 
good  disinfectant.  At  least  two  days 
before  the  chicks  go  in  the  houses,  the 
brooders  are  regulated;  both  electric  and 
oil-burning  brooders  are  used. 

The  floors  are  covered  with  about 
three  inches  of  litter,  either  cane  litter, 
peat  moss,  ground  corn  cobs,  or  shav¬ 
ings.  Over  these  are  placed  three 
layers  of  paper  to  prevent  the  young 


outdors  during  good  weather.  Fresh  air 
and  sunshine  make  for  stronger  chicks. 
They  are  always  allowed  to  go  out 
voluntarily,  because  they  find  their  way 
back  much  better  than  if  driven  out. 
The  brooder  houses  are  provided  with 
windows  that  may  be  opened  or  taken 
out,  and  with  openings  in  the  back  wall 
under  the  eaves  so  that  in  bad 
weather  the  chicks  can  still  get  fresh 
air. 

At  the  age  of  three  weeks,  several 
changes  in  practice  are  made.  At  this 
age  the  feeder  space  is  doubled  to  two 
four-feet  feeders  per  100  chicks.  The 
small  glass  fountains  are  changed  to 
five-gallon  metal  fountains,  one  for 
each  200  birds.  Whole  oats  are  added 
to  the  feed,  placed  in  the  self-feeders. 
Low,  slanting  roosts  are  installed,  made 
of  wood  frames  with  wire  beneath. 
They  are  laid  on  the  floor  at  one  edge 
and  fastened  15  inches  up  on  the  wall 
at  the  other  edge.  These  are  a  great 
help  in  getting  the  chicks  to  roost 
while  young.  Care  is  taken  not  to  fill 
the  feeders  too  full.  Chicks  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  clean  up  the  feeders  once  a 
week,  to  prevent  the  feed  from  be¬ 
coming  stale.  The  feed  in  the  hoppers 
is  stirred  daily.  At  five  weeks  of  age, 
cracked  corn  is  added  to  the  whole 
oats,  starter  and  grit.  No  more  than 
200  pullets  are  allowed  in  each  brooder 
house  from  now  on. 

Great  care  is  used  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  becoming  overcrowded. 
This  is  accomplished  by  providing 
plenty  of  feeding  space  and  a  constant 
supply  of  water,  by  keeping  the 
temperature  from  getting  too  high,  and 
by  ventilating  the  houses.  Because  of 
these  precautions,  only  a  little  trouble 
has  been  experienced  with  cannibalism. 
During  rainy  weather,  the  pullets  are 
closely  watched  to  keep  them  from 
picking.  If  any  trend  toward  canni¬ 
balism  is  noticed,  measures  are  at  once 
taken  to  correct  it  by  darkening  the 
houses,  providing  more  feeder  and 
water.,  space,  and  applying  a  commer¬ 
cial  preventive  preparation.  When  the 


The  laying  houses  at  the  Honeggers’  poultry  farm  are  30x210  feet,  and  are  of 
frame  construction,  with  floors  of  concrete  over  hollow  tile.  Both  walls  and 
roof  are  insulated  which  permits  a  good  circulation  of  air  from  the  numerous 
adjustable  windows  without  chilling  the  birds. 


chicks  from  eating  litter  or  droppings. 
One  layer  of  paper  is  removed  each 
day  for  the  first  three  days.  Wire  or 
board  guards  are  provided  to  keep 
chicks  near  the  hover.  With  the  oil¬ 
burning  brooders,  the  guard  is  started 
about  three  feet  from  the  hover,  and 
with  electric  brooders  about  two  feet. 
The  guards  are  moved  farther  back 
each  day  until  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  they  are  back  to  the  walls.  When 
the  chicks  are  placed  in  the  houses, 
the  temperature  of  the  brooders  is  set 
at  93  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  is  de¬ 
creased  four  or  five  degrees  each 
week.  This  is  an  important  practice, 
much  care  being  given  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  getting  overheated.  The 
location  of  the  thermometer  is  also  very 
important;  it  is  placed  two  inches 
above  the  litter  under  the  edge  of  the 
hover  for  oil  burners,  and  near  the 
center  of  electric  brooders.  For  the 
first  three  days,  the  bottoms  of  chick 
boxes  are  used  for  feeders.  The  ex¬ 
celsior  and  partitions  are  removed  and 
the  sides  cut  down,  leaving  the  corners 
for  support.  The  first  feed  used  is  good 
commercial  chick  starter,  which  is 
contiuned  up  to  six  weeks  of  age.  In 
addition  to  this,  for  the  first  two  days 
fine  scratch  feed  is  used  both  in  the 
feeder  and  scattered  on  the  paper.  A 
small  amount  of  chick-size  granite  grit 
is  used  on  top  of  the  feed  for  the  first 
three  days,  and  also  a  small  amount 
scattered  on  the  paper.  Fresh  clean 
water  is  provided  in  glass  jar  founts. 
For  the  first  two  weeks,  a  one-gallon 
glass  jar  or  two  two -quart  glass  jars 
are  used  for  each  100  chicks.  The  first 
day  the  water  is  given  it  i«  made  luke 
warm.  After  two  days,  small  trough- 
type  feeders  are  used.  The  feeder  space 
is  figured  at  one-inch  per  chick. 
Granite  grit  is  then  placed  in  self -feed 
hoppers.  The  chicks  drink  more  water 
when  it  is  fresh  and  clean.  Some  suit¬ 
able  chlorine  solution  is  used  to  wash 
their  founts  weekly.  The  founts  are 
placed  on  bricks  or  hoards  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  chicks  from  scratching  litter 
into  the  water.  Wire  frames  are  used 
after  the  first  week. 

An  important  practice  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed  is  to  stir  the  litter  daily  with 
a  fork  and  rake.  This  frequent  stirring 
lengthens  the  litter’s  usefulness,  helps 
keep  it  dry,  and  thus  helps  prevent 
disease,  especially  coccidiosis.  If  the 
litter  gets  damp,  it  is  removed.  Dry, 
ground  corn  cobs  are  added  to  the  litter 
frequently;  they  help  to  keep  it  dry. 

When  the  chicks  are  seven  to  10 
days  old,  they  are  permitted  to  go 


chicks  are  six  weeks  old,  their  mash 
is  changed  from  starter  to  growing 
mash;  fed  free-choice  in  one  hopper, 
and  corn  and  oats  in  another.  If  not 
already  on  a  legume  pasture,  the 
houses  are  moved  to  such  a  pasture. 
Most  of  the  forage  used  is  alfalfa. 

More  floor  space  is  required  as  the 
birds  grow.  In  addition  to  the  colony 
houses,  12  range  shelters  are  used  for 
birds  eight  weeks  or  older.  These  are 
10x14  feet  in  size,  have  solid  sides,  are 
open  at  the  south  end  and  have  a 
door  in  the  back,  that  may  be  kept 
either  open  or  closed.  They  have  wire 
floors.  In  the  brooder  houses,  the  south 
windows  are  raised  and  the  ventilators 
opened.  With  the  growth  of  the  pullets, 
more  feeder  and  water  space  is  pro¬ 
vided.  .About  three  inches  of  feeder 
space  are  used  per  bird  after  six  weeks. 
If  enough  feeder  space  is  not  provided, 
part  of  the  pullets  will  be  crowded 
away  from  the  feed  and  may  become 
stunted.  Oyster  shell  or  limestone  is 
provided  all  the  time. 

The  water  supply  is  never  allowed  to 
run  dry  for  chicks  or  pullets  of  any 
age.  Not  only  does  it  check  their 
growth  but  there  is  the  danger  of 
crowding  and  smothering  when  they 
rush  for  fresh  water.  After  six  weeks, 
at  least  two  two-gallon  or  one  five- 
gallon  fount  is  used  per  100  birds. 
From  about  three  months  on,  barrel- 
type  fountains  with  floats  are  used. 
As  the  pullets  grow,  sufficient  roosting 
space  is  provided.  If  only  part  of  the 
flock  has  roosting  space,  the  remaining 
ones  may  crowd,  become  overheated, 
and  develop  colds.  These  seldom  de¬ 
velop  where  plenty  of  roosts  and 
ventilation  are  provided.  The  roosting 
space  is  increased  gradually  until  it 
amounts  to  six  inches  per  bird.  Dry 
litter  is  just  as  important  for  pullets 
as  for  younger  or  older  birds.  It  is  a 
great  aid  in  preventing  outbreaks  of 
coccidiosis  and  colds.  The  litter  at  the 
Honeggers’  place  is  never  allowed  to 
become  damp,  but  is  stirred  frequently 
and  new  litter  added  to  keep  it  dry. 
Shade  is  provided  for  the  growing 
pullets  by  locating  the  houses  close  to 
a  corn  field,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  stay  as  desired.  The  corn  provides 
a  very  good  shade  and  the  pullets  like 
to  run  in  it.  Some  kind  of  shade  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  extremely  hot 
weather. 

Between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  weeks, 
the  pullets  are  vaccinated  for  chicken 
pox.  About  a  week  before  vaccination, 
the  pullets  are  fed  a  flushing  mash  for 
two  days  to  get  them  in  condition. 


BIG  SPECIAL 

For  A  Short  Time  Only 

Poultry  Pickers 

Reconditioned  For  $69.50 

(F.  O.  B.  New  York) 

Same  guarantee  as  on  our  new 
machines. 


For  Information  Write  To 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Bock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old.  70c  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

Rumor  —  Government  may  stop  hatchings  June  1st, 
now  is  your  last  chance  for  May  and  June  chicks. 
Hanson,  Ghostley  and  Kauder  breeding.  Reserve  your 
order  for  Started  Pullets,  4  wks.  to  ready  to  lay. 
Postcard  Brings  86  Page  Catalog. 
LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
POX  1 1 04- H  •  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


LE/1UADMC  backed  by  470  to  943  eggs  per 

jJUIlUnnJ  bird  (official  2  to  5 

.  F'sysiTpAZ  year  records)  mean 

I  *  ft  KEAL  PROFITS!  Full 

Story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


A.  W.  ULSHS 


[SUPERIOR 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs  Pa. 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghorn  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Red, 
Bed  and  Bed-Bock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


[ 


—  WALCK  CHICKS  | 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■■•Box  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BEDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 
Otartea  r UllClS  ^.g  weeks  old  35c-50«.  Pullorum 
controlled.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs.  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


- VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS - 

From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean, 
pedigreed  breeders.  Write 

ALSON  VAN  WAGNER,  Box  R,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


- BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS  AND  POULTS - 

March,  April,  May  and  June 
7,500  Breeders.  Our  own  flock.  (Catalog) 

Grismore  Turkey  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 


Northwestern  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  W.  Holland 
poult  prices  reduced  for  May  and  June  delivery. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Bex  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  AND  EGGS - 

ELM  VIEW  KENNELS,  ST.  ALBANS,  VERMONT 


GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Supreme  quality  from  our  own  flocks  of  3,500  Selected 
Breeders.  Low  Prepaid  Prices.  I2*$4.75:  25-$7.95: 
50-$l 3.75 :  I00-$26.50;  500-$l28.00;  I 000-$250.00. 

Weekly  shipments,  order  direct  giving  date  wanted; 
COD.  if  desired.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Hatching  eggs.  Day  old  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50, 
thirty  $8.00,  fifty  $12.50,  $24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-$7.50.  50-$I4.00.  I00-$26.00.  “Ducks  for 

Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid.  „ 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- FOR  SALE— MUSCOVY  DUCKS - 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS.  PICK  -  OF  -  FLOCK. 

Fast  Growing  “GIANTS.”  FORD 

Tidd  Hollow  Farm  -  Arlington,  Vermont 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Hatches  weekly. 

25 -$8.00;  50-$ 1 5.50 ;  I00-$30.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  NUNDA.  NEW  YORK 


- MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS - 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  FOR.  DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS 

SWIFT  STREAM  FARMS,  Moriches,  Long  Island 


MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS.  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens,  Sexed  Hens 
Drakes.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PA 


DUCKLINGS:  Mammoth  Pekins  from  vigorous  stock. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 
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Vaccination  is  not  done  in  extremely 
hot  weather  or  if  the  birds  are  not  in 
good  condition,  but  it  is  not  delayed 
until  the  birds  are  ready  to  go  into  the 
laying  houses.  When  the  pullets  are 
laying  five  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  they 
are  placed  in  the  laying  houses.  The 
Honeggers  have  two  laying  houses,  each 
30x210  feet,  and  one  20x100  foot  special 
mating  breeding  pen.  The  houses  are 
of  frame  construction.  The  floors  are 
of  concrete  over  hollow  tile.  Both  walls 
and  roof  are  insulated,  the  insulation 
being  laid  over  the  sheeting  boards  in 
each  case.  At  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  a 
ventilator  is  made  each  20  feet  of  roof 
length.  Holes  are  cut  eight  inches 
across  by  22  inches  wide,  or  just  be¬ 
tween  the  rafters.  Over  this  opening 
a  small  roof  made  from  2x6  rafters 
three  feet  long  is  built,  which  prevents 
rain  or  snow  from  beating  in.  Just  in 
front  of  the  nests  a  tube  is  made  by 
boxing  in  one  pair  of  rafters  up  to  the 
point  of  the  roof,  stopping  just  before 
reaching  the  eight-inch  opening.  An 
opening  four  inches  by  20  inches  is  left, 
which  lets  the  air  go  directly  out  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  year;  this  is  closed  in 
extremely  cold  weather.  When  the  foul 
air  passes  from  the  front  of  the  nests 
up  this  tube  between  the  rafters,  ii; 
keeps  a  great  deal  of  heat  from  escaping. 

The  laying  houses  are  made  ready 
before  the  pullets  are  placed  in  them. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  colony  houses, 
they  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  ceilings 
and  side  walls  swept,  and  the  floors 
scraped  and  swept,  then  scrubbed  with 
warm  water  and  flushed  out  with 
boiling  lye  water.  As  soon  as  the 
dropping  boards  and  nests  are  dry,  they 
are  sprayed  or  painted  with  a  suitable 
preparation  to  control  mites,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  house  is  sprayed  with 
a  good  disinfectant.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  place  pullets  in  laying 
houses  before  the  old  hens  are  through 
laying,  the  best  of  the  hens  are  kep ; 
in  the  -egular  laying  houses  and  the 
breeding  pen  house,  and  the  remainder 
are  placed  in  colony  houses  until 
finished. 

Ventilation  is  very  important  at  this 
time,  and  the  windows  are  left  open 
until  quite  cold  weather  as  it  produces 
hardier  pullets  that  are  better  able  to 
stand  the  cold  weather  when  it  arrives. 
The  tilted  windows  are  also  raised  to 
allow  a  better  circulation  of  air.  A 
few  windows  are  kept  open  during 
the  Winter  months  except  in  zero 
weather,  as  the  birds  seem  to  be  more 
comfortable  in  cold  fresh  air  than  in 
warm  stale  air.  When  the  temperature 
in  the  houses  goes  below  38  degrees, 
artificial  heat  is  supplied  by  the  use 
of  two  coal  stoves,  one  in  each  end  of 
the  210-foot  laying  houses.  Deep, 
built-up  litter  is  used,  as  it  is  more 
practical  than  a  thin  layer  changed  fre¬ 
quently.  It  prevents  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  floor  and  saves  both 
litter  and  labor.  To  keep  it  dry,  it  is 
stirred  often  with  fork  and  rake.  Grain 
is  scattered  in  the  litter.  This  induces 
scratching,  which  also  helps  to  keep 
it  dry. 

Lice  are  controlled  by  dipping  all 
adult  birds  in  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  sodium  fluoride  and  16  gallons  of 
luke  warm  water  during  either  July  or 
August.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soap 
chips  is  added  to  the  solution  which 
makes  it  penetrate  the  feathers  more 
readily.  If  lice  are  present  in  cool  or 
cold  weather,  the  perches  are  painted 
with  nicotine-sulfate.  Cannibalism  is 
prevented  in  the  laying  houses  by 
utilizing  the  same  methods  used  for 
colony  houses.  In  addition,  whole  oats 
fed  in  the  litter  keep  the  birds  busy, 
and  thus  act  as  a  preventive  of  this 
trouble.  If  any  such  tendency  arises,  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  per  gallon  is  placed  in 
the  drinking  water  weekly,  and  this 
too  serves  as  a  corrective  measure. 

To  secure  the  greatest  possible  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs,  much  attention  is  given 
to  feeding  the  layers.  All  the  laying 
mash  the  birds  wil  consume  is  fed, 
usually  12  to  16  pounds  per  100  birds 
daily.  A  fresh  supply  is  given  each 
morning,  which  keeps  the  feed  hoppers 
clean  of  stale  mash.  Then  each  100  birds 
are  given  12  pounds  of  grain  per  day, 
about  half  corn  and  half  oats  in  cold 
weather  or  one-fourth  corn  and  three- 
fourths  oats  in  warm  weather.  When 
mash  is  fed  alone,  one  eight-foot 
feeder  is  used  per  80  layers.  When  mash 
and  grain  are  fed  together,  one  eight- 
foot  feeder  is  allowed  for  each  50  birds. 
As  there  is  a  close  correlation  between 
water  consumption  and  egg  production, 
sufficient  water  space  is  provided.  One 
four-foot  trough  or  twn  five-gallon 
founts  are  used  for  each  200  layers. 
Water  is  of  a  temperature  that  birds 
readily  drink  it,  not  too  cold.  Fountains 
are  rinsed  daily  and  then  washed 
weekly  with  a  disinfectant  solution.  To 
get  the  best  egg  production,  sufficient 
roosting  space  and  sufficient  nests  are 
provided.  The  perches  are  made  from 
2x2’s  over  enclosed  dropping  pits  with 
wire  tops.  The  perches  are  13-14  inches 
apart  and  6.9  inches  is  allowed  per 
bird.  One  nest  is  allowed  for  each  five 
to  seven  hens.  Artificial  light  is  used 
to  provide  a  13  to  14  hour  day.  These 
are  used  mostly  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  A  40-watt  lamp  is 
used  for  each  10  feet  of  length. 

It  has  been  by  following  these  prac¬ 
tices  faithfully  that  this  successful 
poultry  farm  was  enabled  to  produce 
900,000  eggs  in  1945  from  their  4,000 
layers.  h.  l.  s. 
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ygjA  Prescription  Only 

You  Can  Fill 


scribe  better  diets 


Medical  authorities  O.Q 

0  o 


pre¬ 
fer  most  American  families. 


They  need  particularly  more  meat 


products 


eggs 


.  .  .  dairy 


. . .  fruits  and  vege¬ 


tables.  Only  American  Farmers  can  fill  this 

_ _ 

prescription^*/  . . .  it’s  your  opportunity  and  future! 
For  more  than  53  years  Purina  Mills 


has  worked  to  develop  better  feeds  J|||jj|!  for  poultry 
and  livestock^fljl  because  good  feedVk^^l 
is  essential  to  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs 

In  your  job  ahead . . .  feeding  our  people  better. . .  pro¬ 
ducing  poultrj^H^  dairy^^P  and  livestock  m 


products  efficiently  and  profitably  (  i . . .  you  can 


depend  on 


Purina  Chows... the  standard  of 


quality  and  results.  See  your  local  Purina  Dealer 

at  the  store  with  the  Checkerboard 


Here's  a  Complete  Farm  Fly  Control  Program 

NEW  PURINA  FLY  SPRAYS  WITH  DDT 


L 


For  Farm  Buildings  For  Stock  Cattle  For  Dairy  Cows  For  the  Home 

Ask  Your  Purina  Dealer — He  has  the  Right  DDT  Fly  Sprays  and  the 

Right  Way  to  Use  Them. 


■«V. 


TUNE  IN  PURINA'S  "OPRY  HOUSE  MATINEE"  Saturday,  Mutual  Network  1:00-1 :30P.M.,E.D.S.T. 

[Hear  Opry  House  Matinee  Over  These  New  York  Stations: 

'  WEBR— Buffalo  WABY— -Albany  WATN- Watertown 

WOLF— Syracuse  WMBO— Auburn  WENY— Elmira 

WBTA— Batavia  WKNY-Kingston  WSAY-Rochester 

WALL— Middletown  WENT— Gloversville  -  Johnstown  WSLB— Ogdensburg 
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TOP# 


=-  Certain  valuable  dealer  franchises 

m  «  •* 

are  still  open;  we  invite  inquiries. 

DAILEY  MILLS,  INC.,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Quality  Feeds  for  Over  35  Years 


AMOHD 


oi 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summ”  PRICES 


C.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 

FREE1 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.PJ 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.T.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  i-3,  Vineland,  N.I. 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

First,  second  and  fourth  high 
hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 

_  cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 

Barred  Bocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Stuck*  s  Quality  Chicks 


iuo%  live  delivery.  191)  str.  109  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40e  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


,  Moe? 

No  guessing  with  Mapes  Healthy 
Chicks  because  there  are  over  22 
years’  experience  in  developing 
Mapes  breeding  stock  for  profitable 
and  practical  production.  All  chicks 
are  from  R.O.P,  sired,  U.S.  Pul- 
lorum  Passed  breeders.  Your  choice 
of  New  Ham  ps,  Barred  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses. 

Order  Your  Chicks  Now —  Write  i 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  MiddletoWn,  N.Y. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  COD.  BWD.  Tested  Stock  100  100  lw 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns$l  1.00  $20.00  $2.00 

TJ.S.R.O.P.S’d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  13.00  8.00  0.00 

Box-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds -  3.00  18.00  0.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  5.00  20.00  0.00 

Heavy  Assorted . ••  12.00  |8-00  10.00 

Cat.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  I  personally  do  all  sexing. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 
CM  ICKS 


100 

100 

100 

$12.00 

$22.00 

$2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

2.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

14.00 

20.00 

10.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

GL6CTR1CALLY  HATCH€D 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 

Catalog.  100%  live  delivery.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

We  Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Sp.  Mating  Hanson  W.  Leg . 

Large  Engl.  Wh.  Leg. . . . : . 

Bar.  &  Wh.  &  B.  I.  Reds . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special .... 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

H.  Mixed  no  Sex  Guar.  $9.-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing  Guaranteed.  95%  Accuracy. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C,  Str.  ^  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns . $  9.00  $18.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  Bocks  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

White  Rocks .  11-00  15.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  ....  8.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electrie  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  10O  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRICE  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  R.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


cm 


-V OF  QURUTY- CASH  0k  C.  0.  D. 

■JfcmBmDiR.  BLoomm 


10”%  del.  fluar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  . 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds. 

New  Hampshire  Reds . . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


St.  Run 

Pits, 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.  $11.00 

$20.00 

$2.00 

..  12.00 

22.00 

3.00 

18.00 

10.00 

..  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

..  15.00 

20.00 

10.00 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  breed  with  the  Atomic 
faying  power”  of  large  white 
eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
ether  breed  of  Poultry.  As  Hatch¬ 
ed  or  Sexed.  Catalog  FREE. 
Write — 

ShrawdersfiAflcona  Farm.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


s  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons, 
let  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


Selling  the  Egg 

(Continued  from  Page  386) 
it  took  two  and  one-half  minutes  with 
an  electric  mixer  to  whip  fresh  whites 
and  one  and  three-fourth  minutes  for 
the  stale  whites,  but  the  cake  made 
from  the  stale  whites  was  definitely 
inferior  and  shrunken  in  depth  and 
width.  I  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
my  effort  to  have  eggs  of  the  highest 
quality.  I  keep  my  name  on  all  mail¬ 
ing  lists  of  concerns  and  agricultural 
colleges  making  scientific  studies  of  the 
egg.  I  send  in  so  many  inquiries  to 
them  that  perhaps  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
nuisance,  but  I  always  receive  prompt 
assistance,  on  one  occasion  even  receiv¬ 
ing  an  answer  to  an  urgent  inquiry  by 
telegram. 

Opening  off  my  utility  room  I  have 
a  cellar  where  my  eggs  are  stored;  it 
is  built  to  give  proper  ventilation, 
moisture,  and  temperature.  Since  egg 
shells  are  porous  and  quickly ,  absorb 
odors,  I  clean  all  soiled  spots  on  eggs 
as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  I  take 
every  precaution  to  see  that  my  eggs 
come  clean  from  the  nests.  It  takes 
time  to  clean  dirty  eggs  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  never  satisfactory;  for  no 
matter  what  cleansing  method  is  em¬ 
ployed  some  of  the  natural  sheen  and 
protective  coat  on  the  shell  is  lost.  To 
avoid  dirty  eggs,  I  keep  the  nests  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  fresh  shavings,  chang¬ 
ing  them  every  few  days  if  necessary. 
For  a  time  I  was  troubled  with  broken 
eggs.  This  meant  not  only  the  loss  of 
an  egg  but  also  the  spoiled  appearance 
of  other  eggs  thus  smeared  with  the 
broken  yolk.  The  best  of  hens  will  take 
an  occasional  peck  at  a  temptingly  ex¬ 
posed  egg,  and  any  hen  will  crowd  in 
on  tip  of  a  sister,  often  with  disaster- 
ous  results  to  the  eggs.  I  have  now 
found  a  partial  remedy  for  these  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  type  of  nest  with  closed 
hinged  front  and  the  entry  at  back. 

A  few  of  my  customers  have  never 
been  able  to  overcome  their  prejudice  _ 
against  brown  eggs;  for  them  I  keep 
a  flock  of  white  Leghorns.  In  such 
cases,  the  color  of  the  shell  outweighs 
all  else.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  the  inside  quality,  composition, 
and  flavor  of  an  egg  is  no  more  affected 
by  the  color  of  the  shell  than  a  steak 
is  by  the  color  of  the  paper  in  which 
the  butcher  wraps  it.  How  surprised 
the  butcher  would  be  if  a  customer 
said  he  could  eat  only  steaks  wrapped 
in  white  paper.  I  try  to  convince  the 
egg  purchaser  that  the  shell  is  merely 
nature’s  container  for  the  egg,  but  I 
have  made  only  a  few  converts.  The 
inside  of  an  egg,  although  strictly  fresh, 
does  vary  in  quality  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  color  of  its 
shell.  An  unhealthy  hen  may  lay  an 
egg  unfit  for  consumption  and  an  ex¬ 
hausted  hen  may  lay  an  egg  with  a 
watery  white.  The  feec^  that  the  hen 
eats  also  affects  the  quality  and  taste 
of  her  eggs.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
try  feeding  your  layers  garlic.  For 
years  I  ate  garlic-flavored  eggs  when 
we  lived  in  Manila,  where  even  day- 
old  eggs  were  unappetizing.  Recent  re¬ 
search  shows  that  the  vitamin  content 
of  the  egg  may  also  he  increased  by 
addition  of  certain  feeds  to  the  hen’s 
diet,  though  the  public  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  in  the  case  of  eggs  as  much 
as  it  has  with  milk.  Therefore,  I  occa¬ 
sionally  slip  a  card  into  my  egg  boxes, 
telling  the  customers  what  I  feed  the 
hens  and  thus  what  vitamiqs  they 
should  be  receiving  in  their  eggs. 

Another  precaution  I  take  is  to 
candle  my  eggs  very  carefully,  es- 
specially  the  brown  eggs,  which  have 
the  one  disadvantage  of  being  harder 
to  candle  than  white  eggs,  because 
they  are  harder  to  see  into.  Egg 
customers  (practically  all  who  have 
never  raised  hens)  are  squeamish 
about  anything  foreign  in  the  egg,  such 
as  the  tinest  blood  or  meat  spot.  Being 
much  aware  that  the  egg  was  primarily 
intended  solely  for  reproduction,  the 
housewife  at  once  attributes  such  a 
spot  to  a  developing  embryo.  She 
therefore  considers  the  egg  with  the 
spot  as  quite  otherwise  than  fresh.  All 
chicken  raisers  know  blood  spots  and 
meat  spots  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  freshness  of  the  egg,  because  they 
are  in  the  egg  when  it  is  laid.  The 
housewife  may  well  allay  her  fear 
about  finding  an  embryo  chicken  in 
her  egg,  for  few  eggs  for  eating,  sold 
on  the  market  today,  are  fertile.  Many 
big  flocks  contain  not  a  single  rooster. 
The  hen  does  not  need  the  stimulation 
of  fertility  to  lay  eggs.  Her  production 
score  is  neither  more  nor  less,  regard¬ 
less  of  fertile  or  infertile  eggs.  More¬ 
over,  infertile  eggs  keep  better;  hence 
no  roosters. 

All  in  all,  I  enjoy  raising  chickens 
and  find  pleasure  in  selling  superior 
eggs  to  friendly  customers  who  appre¬ 
ciate  them. 


Night  Light  for  Turkeys 

What  size  bulb  is  advisable  to  use 
on  breding  turkeys  for  all  night  lights? 

Connecticut  C.  E.  F. 

Use  a  light  bulb  of  sufficient  strength 
to  permit  the  birds  to  be  able  to  feed 
and  drink  but  not  bright  enough  to 
keep  them  stirred  up  all  night.  Usu¬ 
ally  about  15  watts  per  200  square  feet 
of  floor  space  should  provide  enough 
illumination  for  this  purpose.  You 
may  have  to  try  out  different  size 
bulbs,  because  it  will  depend  on  the 
type  of  building  as  to  how  much  light 
will  be  most  effective. 


All  Breeders  1).  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 
[NEW-  HAMPSHIRES  •  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


A. HOWARD  FIN  CAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


IIVEBSIDE  CHICKS 


FOR  BEST  PROFITS 


Choose  the  strain  that  has  proven  so  popular  and 
so  profitable  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen.  River¬ 
side  Chicks  are  groat  for  Eggs  or  Meat.  21 
years  breeding  has  produced  this  strain  that 
leads  in  7  PROFIT  FACTORS. 

Order  Early  —  demand  limits  supply  available. 
All  chicks  from  our  14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean  and  Approved  Breeders  on  our 
own  four  farms  Chicks  Sexed  or  Straight -Bun. 
New  Riverside  catalog  tells  all  about  them. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Write  today. 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


D  ADTOrV  POULTRY  FARM 
DHDV.VV1IV  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


jcks 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


Product  of  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can't  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  Improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns.... .  $8.50  $17.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  15.00  8.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  X.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  18.00  8.00 

Assorted .  10.00  13.00  8.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 


Hatches  Mon.  A  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Largo  Eng.  Wh.  I,eg.$  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 
Red-Rock  Cr.  &  W.  It.  12.00  16.50  12.00 

N.  Hamp.  Rods  (Spe.)  17.00  20.00  14.00 

B.  Rlcs.  &  R.  I.  Reds  12.00  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  12.08  10.00 

Assorted  our  choice..  7.50  5.50 


Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick. 
Pullet*  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sox  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  por  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns. ..  .$10.00  $18.00  $3.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Ited  Cross _  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY  offers  the  two  most 
profitable  hybrids.  Minorca-Leghorns  (Black  Minorca 
Males  crossed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  fo- 
males)  and  Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males 
crossed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females). 
These  amazing  crosses  produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more 
eggs  plus  better  livability.  Chicks  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  at  reduced  May  and  June  prices.  Big  32  Page 
Catalog.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland.  Michigan. 
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Coccidiosis  Control 

As  far  as  chicken  records  can  be 
traced,  coccidiosis  has  always  been  a 
serious  problem.  However,  not  until 
the  fowl  was  domesticated  and  then 
grown  in  great  numbers  in  congested 
areas  did  it  become  a  menace  to  their 
health  and  the  cause  of  enormous  losses. 

Coccidia  germs  are  microscopic,  one- 
celled  organisms  that  live  in  the  in¬ 
testines  of  chickens.  They  burrow  down 
into  the  tissue,  lining  the  gut,  and  then 
undergo  certain  changes.  In  so  doing, 
they  tear  the  lining  of  the  intestines 
to  pieces  and  thus  destroy  great  areas 
of  the  mucous  lining,  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  normal  absorption  of  food 
into  the  blood  stream  and  then  in  turn 
to  the  various  parts  and  organs  where 
food  elements  are  needed  for  repair  of 
tissue,  growth,  egg  production,  and  re¬ 
production.  Thus  the  greater  the  area 
destroyed  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
for  a  bird  to  maintain  normal  body 
functions  and  to  continue  as  a  profit 
maker  throughout  the  year. 

The  most  common  type  of  this  dis^ 
ease  is  the  acute  or  bloody  dropping 
type  of  coccidiosis.  This  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lower  intestine  and  cecum; 
injury  by  these  germs  to  the  lining 
of  the  gut  will  cause  blood  to  be  passed 
along  with  the  cecal  droppings.  Usually 
the  first  symptoms  noticed  are  loss  of 
appetite,  inactivity  and  dumpiness.  It 
can  be  serious  in  chicks  as  early  as 
two  to  four  weeks,  but  is  most  preva¬ 
lent  at  six  to  12  weeks  of  age.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  chicks  have  to  live  with 
coccidia,  nature  has  provided  a  pro¬ 
tective  program,  so  that  if  the  birds 
come  in  contact  with  a  mild  dose  of 
coccidia,  they  are  able  to  build  up 
their  immunity  gradually.  If  extra 
large  doses  are  encountered  under  nor¬ 
mal  brooding  conditions,  the  chickens 
do  not  have  time  to  build  up  this 
immunity  and  may  die  like  flies.  It 
should  be  also  well  understood  that 
rugged,  healthy  chicks  have  a  much 
better  chance  to  overcome  an  epidemic 
of  coccidiosis  than  poorly  grown,  weak 
chicks.  Chilling  and  overheating  can 
make  the  growing  chicken  easily  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  losses  from  acute  coccidiosis. 

Chronic  coccidiosis,  while  usually 
prevalent  in  chickens  eight  to  10  weeks 
of  age  or  older,  may  also  affect  them 
at  an  early  age.  This  type  of  coccidia 
attacks  the  fore  part  of  the  small  in¬ 
testine  and  causes  a  thickening  and 
hardening  of  the  gut.  Inasmuch  as  the 
major  portion  of  the  absorption  of  food 
takes  place  in  this  part  of  the  intestine, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  serious  dam¬ 
age  here  may  result  in  permanent  im¬ 
pairment  of  health.  The  actual  chronic 
symptoms  are  harder  to  see  than  with 
acute  coccidiosis,  but  the  birds  most 
affected  become  unthrifty  and  may  be¬ 
come  pale  shanked.  In  some  cases, 
paralysis  of  the  leg  or  wing  may  result. 

Prevention  of  these  troubles  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  However,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  regardless  of 
all  precautions  there  will  always  be 
some  coccidia  present  and  the  chicks 
will  consequently  build  up  some  natural 
immunity  so  you  will  have  lower  losses. 
But  a  few  precautions  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  First,  raise  chicks  apart  from 
the  old  birds  and  try.  to  avoid  carrying 
over  manure  on  your  shoes  from  the 
old  to  young  birds;  second,  take  care 
of  young  birds  first,  old  birds  last; 
third,  keep  litter  dry;  fourth,  put 
waterers  on  wire  platforms  to  keep 
area  dry;  fifth,  avoid  overcrowding; 
and  sixth,  get  the  chicks  on  green 
succulent  pasture  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in 
the  mash  as  a  preventive.  This  should 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  of 
the  mash;  feeding  the  mash  for  three 
successive  days  each  week  starting  at 
three  to  four  weeks  of  age  until  the 
chicks  are  seven  to  eight  weeks  old. 
Intermittent  feeding  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sulphur  rickets,  and  also 
permits  enough  infection  for  the  chicks 
to  build  an  immunity.  Feeding  sulphur 
after  an  outbreak  occurs  is  of  little 
value.  Sulfaguanidine  is  good  to  use 
as  a  control  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of 
coccidiosis  and  is  of  value  in  both 
acute  and  chronic  cases.  Mix  up  a 
suitable  quantity  of  mash  with  one  per 
cent  of  sulfaguanidine.  At  the  first 
signs  of  bloody  droppings  remove  the 
regular  mash  and  give  the  medicated 
mash  for  the  balance  of  that  day  and 
the  following  day;  then  feed  regular 
mash  for  four  days  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess  until  the  medicated  mash  has  been 
fed  for  three  periods  four  days  apart. 
The  treatment  should  be  started  at  the 
first  sign  of  the  disease,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  better  to  have  some  mash 
mixed  up  ahead  of  time.  T.  B.  Charles 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


You’ve  seen  chicks  break  down  with 
rickets  . . .  curled  toes  . .  .  hock  dis¬ 
ease  ...  or  other  leg  troubles  when 
only  three  weeks  old  or  younger. 
That’s  a  sign  that  the  egg  that  gave 
them  life  was  deficient  in  one  or 
more  of  the  essential  vitamins  or 
minerals.  And,  just  a  "good”  starter 
can’t  head  off  those  very  early  trou¬ 
bles.  The  few  ounces  a  chick  eats  the 
first  three  weeks  just  isn’t  enough 
to  make  up  for  twenty-one  starva¬ 
tion  days  spent  in  the  shell. 

That’s  why  your  chicks  need 
Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Chick  Starter. 
For  Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  is 
more  than  just  a  good  starter.  It’s  a 
corrective  feed  as  well. 

Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  is 
purposely  made  so  rich  in  all  the 
known  essential  vitamins,  minerals 
and  other  needed  food  elements  that 
the  first  few  ounces  can  head  off 
many  leg  and  other  troubles  that 
begin  in  the  egg. 


No,  Pratts  won’t  stop  all  trou¬ 
bles  baby  chicks  suffer.  No  feed  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  that.  But,  years 
of  experience  ...  on  thousands  of 
farms  .  .  .  with  millions  of  chicks 
.  .  .  has  shown  that  Pratts  "Double 
Duty”  Starter:  — 

1.  Gives  good  chicks  the  best 
send  off  yet. 

2.  Gives  many  deficient  chicks 
another  chance  . . .  not  just  to 
live . . .  but  to  grow  into  strong, 
heavy  laying  chickens,  too ! 


Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  the  most  whole¬ 
some  baby  foods  for  infant  chicks. 
Quickly  digestible!  Powerfully 
nutritious ! 

This  spring,  feed  Pratts  "Double 
Duty”  Starter.  Next  fall,  when  you 
house  more  good  pullets  than  you 
expected,  you’ll  know  it  paid! 

Talk  to  your  Pratt  dealer  about 
Pratts  "Double  Duty”  Starter  or 
send  coupon  for  Pratts  helpful  chick 
booklet,  "Their  Life  Is  in  Your 
Hands.” 


PRATTS 

DOUBLE-DUTY 
CHICK  STARTER 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


Dept.  BC-  I  1 S 


Please  send  your  helpful  free  chick 
booklet,  "Their  Life  Is  in  Your  Hands.” 


NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE. 


Zeeland  Hatchery  Turkey  Poults 
are  guaranteed!  This  year  don’t 

_ MW  buy  just  poults — buy  poults  that  are 

guaranteed  —  our  big  turkey  catalog 
/mgd  gives  you  the  details  on  our  new 
hvability  guarantee  which  takes  all 
the  gamble  out  of  poult  buying. 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasted  Bronze;  Dome’s 
and  Small  Type  White  Hollands;  Bourbon  Reds; 
Black  Spanish;  Zeeland  Bronze  X  Black  Hybrids 

Poulfs  are  available  for  prompt  shipment.  Write  today — tell  us  the 
number,  breed  and  the  shipping  date  you  want  if  possible— this  will 
help  us  answer  3’our  inquiry  and  give  you  better  service. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


""KLINE’S.  TURKEY  POULTS" 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Holland 
PENNSYLVANIA  FINEST 
Awarded  First  Place  in  1945  F.F.A.  Contest. 
Out  classed  all  other  entries  in  the  State.  Best 
in  livability,  rapid  growth,  weight  for  feed 
consumed  and  profits  per  bird.  There  really  is 
a  difference  in  Poults.  Get  KLINE  S  Poults 
for  most  profits.  Hatches  weekly  now.  Write  a 
card  for  full  details  and  new  low  Poult  prices. 

■S.  W.  KUNE,  Middlecreek,  Pa." 


FOB  SALE:  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  &  WHITE 
HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS  and  hatching  egg? 
Vermont  stock  109%  pullorum  clean 

ROUND  HILL  FARM.  WOODBRIDGE.  ’  CONN. 


Meadowbrook  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  —  White  Hollands  — 
Bourbon  Reds 

Poults  of  the  finest  breeding,  three  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  strains  —  100%  bloodtested  by  tube  method. 
Get  our  low  prices  and  catalog.  Mail  card  NOW 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  24,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TurbLoy  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST,  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


HILLPOT 


CHICKS 

ADUCKsi 


ORDER 

NOW 


QUALITY  X  May- June 

\TURKEYS/  turkeys 


Pays  Best  For  Nov. 
and  Dec.  Markets. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Three  Week  Old 

PULLETS 

Prompt  Delivery 

Hillpot  Hatcheries 


Box  I 


J. 


Frenchtown,  N 
Phone  29 
Freehold,  N.  J.  Easton,  P«. 


ITURKEY  POULT 


HV 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 
BROAD  BREASTED  “BRONZE” 

Hatched  in  New  Exclusive  Turkey  Machinesl 
■■  Thousands  Weekly 

QUALITY  ?££■?&  CHICKS 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  (£19  AA  1  A  ft 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid  ^  lfc*WW*IUU 

FREE  CATALOG.  BOX-P 

BECK’S  HATCHERIES 
Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale  each  week  during  the  season.  Ten  cents 
each  off  the  list  for  deposit  with  early  orders. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 
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You’re  in  the  chicken  business  to 
make  money.  Park  &  Pollard  helps 
you  in  more  ways  than  supplying 
you  with  superior  feed:  with  meth¬ 
ods  that  produce  extra  profits. 

We  think  it’s  easier  to  make  a 
bigger  profit  PER  BIRD  than  to 
raise  more  birds  at  average  profit. 
The  Park  &  Pollard  Poultry  Man¬ 
ual  tells  you  how  to  produce  higher 
profit  PER  BIRD  with  the  least 
amount  of  work. 


The  extra  dollar  you  can  make 
on  what  birds  you  have  this  year 
is  more  than  ever  worth  while. 
Here  are  two  ways  to  start  stretch¬ 
ing  your  profit  per  bird. 

Move  your  birds  to  a  good  grass 
range  at  6  weeks,  or  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  A  good  range  can 
supply  10%-15%  of  scarce  feed. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  your  copy  of 
the  new  Park  &  Pollard  Manual  of 
proven  methods  for  extra  profits. 


bloooV 


■WTien  !ElO0~dl9  Coccidiosis  strikes  .  .  . 
STRIKE  RIGHT  BACK!  The  quicker 
you  strike  back,  the  quicker  you  will 
have  things  under  control  .  .  .  the 
smaller  the  losses.  And  here’s  the 
reason:  The  first  few  infected  birds 
pass  out  immense  quantities  of  cocci¬ 
diosis  parasites.  These  parasites  infect 
the  other  birds  of  the  flock.  So  .  .  . 
at  first  sign  of  the  disease  use  ARCOL 
in  the  drinking  water.  ARCOL  checks 
development  of  the 
parasites  .  .  .  prevents 
spread  of  the  disease. 


In  convenient  liquid 
form,  for  use  in  any 
kind  of  fountain. 

Keep  a  bottle  of 
ARCOL  ready  for 
quick  action  in  emer¬ 
gency.  Get  a  bottle 
today  at  your  hatch¬ 
ery,  drug  store,  feed  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  6  oz.,  $1;  Pint,  $2;  Quart,  $3.50, 

ARCOL  is  a  Field- Proved 
Product  of 

The  GLAND-O-LAC  CO. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


ARCOL 


FOR  USE  IN 
THE  DRINKING 
WATER 


More  Range  for  Pullets 

Facing  the  existing  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
tein  meals,  poultrymen  will  need  to 
consider  how  they  can  best  meet  this 
critical  situation.  The  feed  require¬ 
ments  for  poultry  can  be  reduced  either 
by  flock  reduction  or  by  saving  feed. 
The  best  tirm.  and  most  effective  way 
for  poultrymen  to  save  feed  is  during 
the  growth  period,  when  the  chickens 
can  be  provided  range  and  green 
pasturage. 

With  good  range  and  pasturage,  the 
ration  for  the  growth  of  chickens  can 
be  greatly  simplified.  This  type  of 
ration  has  been  successfully  used  by 
the  Ohio  Station  at  Wooster  for  the 
growth  of  2,000  or  more  pullets  each 
year  during  the  past  five  years.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  three 
consecutive  years  of  experiments  that 
chickens  can  be  grown  successfully 
after  the  first  seven  weeks  on  un¬ 
limited  range,  good  pasturage,  and 
whole  grain  without  mash. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  pullets 
raised  on  whole  grain,  range,  and 
pasturage  were  a  little  below  normal 
weight  when  taken  from  the  range  and 
were  two  to  three  weeks  older  when 
they  started  to  lay.  Upon  receiving 
the  laying  ration,  however,  these  pullets 
quickly  reached  their  normal  body 
weight  and  soon  caught  up  in  egg 
production  with  their  sisters  that  re¬ 
ceived  whole  grain,  mash,  and  pastur¬ 
age.  To  the  majority  of  poultrymen, 
the  results  of  this  procedure  with  its 
limitations  will  be  of  special  interest 
in  view  of  the  present  feed  situation, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  protein 
meals.  The  growth  of  chickens  on 
whole  grain,  unlimited  range,  and 
pasturage  may  have  its  usefulness  this 
year  despite  its  limitations.  The  princi¬ 
pal  limitation  of  feeding  whole  grain 
without  mash  is  that  the  unlimited  and 
good  range  necessary  for  success  is 
often  not  available.  Moreover,  un¬ 
limited  range,  even  when  available, 
would  be  practical  for  only  compara¬ 
tively  small  flocks  of  one  to  three  or 
four  hundred  chickens  where  they 
have  the  run  of  the  farm. 

That  unlimited  range  is  the  key  to 
success  in  the  growth  of  chickens  on 
good  range  pasturage,  and  whole  grain 
without  mash,  was  clearly  indicated 
by  an  experiment  concerning  the 
growth  of  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
that  were  kept  on  a  limited,  200  per 
acre,  range  of  Ladino  clover.  In  this 
instance,  the  pullets  definitely  failed  to 
make  normal  growth  because  of  the 
limited  range  and  its  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  bugs,  insects,  worms 
and  forage.  Consequently,  these  pullets 
weighed  1.5  pounds  less  per  bird  after 
14  weeks.  Also,  there  were  twice  as 
many  cull  pullets  and  they  were  six 
weeks  later  in  starting  to  lay,  than 
their  sisters  which  received  whole 
wheat  and  a  range  mash  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  range  of  the  same  kind  and  num¬ 
ber  of  pullets  per  acre.  Obviously,  no 
poultryman  can  afford  that  kind  of 
feed  economy. 

The  simplified  ration  previously  used 
to  supplement  pasturage  involved  the 
free  choice  feeding  of  corn,  wheat,  or 
barley  and  an  18  per  cent  protein, 
whole  oats-mash  mixture.  The  per¬ 
centage  protein  intake,  on  the  basis  of 
whole  grain  and  mash  consumed,  was 
approximately  14  per  cent.  Satisfactory 
and  economical  as  this  ration  and 
method  of  feeding  proved  to  be,  never¬ 
theless  it  was  considered  desirablej  in 
view  of  the  past  five  years’  results  'and 
experiences,  to  design  a  new  type  of 
pasturage  ration  and  a  different  method 
of  feeding,  in  which  a  single,  complete 
(with  pasturage)  feed  mixture  would 
^e  used  in  1945. 

In  considering  the  favorable  results 
secured  in  the  growth  of  pullets  with 
unlimited  range,  pasturage,  and  whole 
grain  without  mash,  in  contrast  with 
the  failure  of  the  pullets  to  fully  utilize 
the  range  and  pasturage  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  14  per  cent  protein  ration, 
it  was  suspected  that  14  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  was  more  than  necessary  in  some 
instances.  It  was  thought  there  might 
be  a  happy  medium  between' the  whole 
grain  and  no  mash  ration  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  14  per  cent  protein 
ration  on  the  other  which  would  yield 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  protein.  To  secure 
information  on  this  pertinent  question, 
two  flocks  of  250  pullets  each  were 
grown  on  similar  adjoining  limited 
(250  pullets  per  acre)  Ladino  clover 
ranges.  The  ne  group  of  pullets  re¬ 
ceived  a  12  per  cent  protein  ration 
and  the  other  received  a  14  per  cent 
protein  ration,  after  the  first  seven 
weeks. 

Percentage  Composition  of  Rations  Used 


12%  14% 

Ingredients  Protein  Protein 

Whole  corn  or  wheat . 60  50 

Whole  oats  . 10  10 

Coarsely  ground  com . 15  18 

Wheat  bran .  5  6 

Meat  scraps,  50%  protein. ..  v  .  3  5 

Soybean  oil  meal . .  4  8 

Oyster  shell  or  limestone  grit, 

chick-size  .  1  1 

Granite  or  gravel  grit,  medium  1  1 

Salt  .  1  1 


No  poultryman  will  fail  to  see  the 
economy  and  the  saving  of  the  more 
expensive  feed  ingredients  when  he  can 
raise  his  chickens  by  means  of  good 
range  and  pasturage  on  either  of  these 
simple  rations  after  the  first  seven 
weeks. 

The  whole  grain-mash  mixture  was 


fed  once  daily  (3  to  4  P.M.)  in  the 
amount  that  would  be  consumed  by 
about  noon  the  following  day.  Since 
the  pullets  were  without  feed  three 
or  four  hours  each  day  they  were  more 
active  and  made  better  use  of  the 
range  and  pasturage.  Another  means 
of  saving  feed  is  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  open-type  feeders  which 
never  need  to  be  more  than  half  filled. 
Requiring  the  birds  to  clean  up  the 
feeu  once  daily  permits  satisfactory  use 
of  simple,  inexpensive,  open-type 
feeders  and  avoids  any  need  for  pro¬ 
tected,  wasteful  magazine,  or  hopper- 
type  feeders. 

The  pullets  that  received  the  12  per 
cent  protein  ration  were  noticeably 
more  active,  than  the  whole  grain  fed 
pullets.  Instead  of  remaining  in  or 
around  the  range  shelters,  they  were 
out  foraging  and  scratching  over  the 
entire  range  much  of  the  daytime.  How¬ 
ever,  the  pullets  which  received  the  14 
per  cent  protein  ration  used  only  one- 
half  of  their  range  area.  This  difference 
in  behavior  of  the  pullets  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  economical  results.  Despite 
the  difference  in  protein  content  of  the 
two  rations,  there  was  practically  no 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  pullets 
at  the  end  of  the  14  weeks’  experiment. 
What  is  more,  the  pullets  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  12  per  cent  protein  ration 
consumed  one  pound  less  feed  per  bird. 
In  this  experiment  a  saving  of  nearly 
half  of  the  protein  meals  was  realized 
by  the  use  of  the  12,  instead  of  the 
14,  per  cent  protein  ration,  with  the 
better  utilization  of  the  range  and 
pasturage.  When  necessary  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  the  use  of  protein  meals,  the 
12  per  cent  protein  ration  with  good 
range  and  pasturage  is  preferable  as 
a  safer  and  more  practicable  procedure 
than  the  use  of  unlimited  range, 
pasturage,  and  whole  grain  without 
mash,  or  than  the  use  of  a  14  per  cent 
protein  ration.  D.  C.  Kennard 


My  Feathered  Friends 

My  flock  of  pullets  are  my  little, 
feathered  friends.  They  know  me,  are 
very  gentle  and  lay  lots  of  big  eggs. 
In  return  I  provide  them  with  large, 
comfortable  quarters,  good  feed  and 
good  care. 

I  order  my  birds  in  the  Winter, 
heavy  breed  pullets  of  good  laying 
strains,  to  be  hatched  sometimes  between 
March  1  and  15,  and  to  be  delivered 
when  they  are  eight  weeks  old.  The 
last  three  years  has  seen  a  steady  rise 
in  the  price  of  eight  weeks  old  pullet 
chicks  from  55  to  80  cents.  But  at  that, 

I  am  saved  time  and  trouble  as  com¬ 
pared  to  raising  them.  A  heavy  breed 
hen  will  eat  100  pounds  of  feed  in  a 
year,  worth  about  $3.84,  which  figures 
at  around  32  cents  a  month. 

When  my  pullets  arrive  in  May,  their 
house  is  ready  for  them,  swept  and 
garnished.  I  built  it  myself.  It  is  30 
feet  long  by  15  feet  wide.  I  will  admit 
that  it  is  not  handsome,  but  it  is  rain 
and  wind  proof,  has  a  gravel  floor, 
and  plenty  of  window  space.  Rats, 
skunks  and  other  pests  are  kept  out  by 
having  the  entire  foundation  stoned  on 
the  outside.  Our  soil  in  Bennington 
County  is  very  stony,  so  when  I  rake 
up  the  yard,  as  I  have  to  do  several 
times  a  season,  all  the  stones  are 
thrown  against  the  house  foundation 
which  makes  is  impervious  to  all  rodent 
attempts  to  burrow  in.  For  feeding 
purposes  I  built  two  long  troughs  with 
roofs  hinged  in  the  middle,  so  that  one 
half  can  be  lifted  up  when  it  is  time 
to  replenish  the  feed.  My  first  feed 
is  a  good  commercial  mash  and  grain, 
kept  before  the  birds  all  the  time 
For  the  first  10  days  the  birds  are  kept 
yarded,  in  a  space  50  by  25  feet.  Then 
the  gate  at  the  West  end  of  the  yard 
is  opened  and  they  have  an  acre  to 
range  in,  with  plenty  of  shade.  About 
September  1  I  change  to  egg  mash. 
At  the  same  time  I  transfer  the  flock 
to  their  Winter  quarters  in  the  barn. 
Here  they  have  a  roosting,  laying  and 
feeding  room  some  20  by  15  feet.  The 
roost  platform  has  three  roosts  each 
12  feet  long.  I  allow  a  six  inch  space 
for  each  bird.  The  roosts  rest  on  two 
inch  by  six  inch  pieces  set  crosswise 
of  the  platform,  giving  ample  room  for 
my  cleaning  hoe  to  pass  under  the 
roosts.  My  other  roost  platform  is  on 
the  East  side  of  the  room.  Next  to  this 
room  is  a  scratch  shed  30  by  30  feet 
with  a  gravel  floor,  and  beyond  this 
is  a  room  about  15  by  30  feet,  used  by 
the  birds  as  a  sun  parlor  and  dusting 
room.  The  floor  of  the  scratching  room 
is  kept  covered  with  straw  six  inches 
deep  and  here  all  the  grain  is  fed  and 
they  have  to  work  to  find  it.  All  three 
rooms  have  large  windows  on  the  South 
side  which  are  kept  open  except  in 
stormy  weather. 

The  young  pullets  are  moved  to  their 
Winter  quarters  at  night,  my  wife  help¬ 
ing.  We  carry  them  in  our  arms,  a 
tedious  job,  but  it  does  not  frighten 
them  or  stop  their  laying.  The  bit  of 
success  I  have  had  I  lay  to  a  fondness 
for  fowls,  and  observing  eye  that  never 
lets  the  birds  want  for  water,  oyster 
shells,  grit  or  mash,  and  a  quiet  way 
of  moving  about  among  them.  I  have 
no  mercy  on  rats  and  mica.  The  metal 
feed  troughs  are  covered  at  night  and 
the  mash  and  grain  are  kept  in  metal 
barrels  with  covers  and  I  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  my  neighbors’  cats 
to  visit  my  barn  nightly — the  result  is 
no  rats  nor  mice.  e.  k.  p. 

Vermont 
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Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckcbosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 
from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  35c 
each.  Poults  65c.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


-  DUCKLINGS  $18-100.  CHIX  $7.00.  - 

Liporys  Duck  Hatchery,  Route  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


■  Barge  Type  PLKIN  DUCKLINGS  Very  Reasonable. 

.  REGINALD  PRYCE,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  415. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

200  ACRE  New  York  State  alfalfa  farm,  suitable  for 
gentleman’s  estate.  A  400  head  sheep  farm  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  Southern  Washington 
County,  6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  improved 
gravel  road,  one  mile  each  way  to  black  top  county 
roads,  30  miles  from  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Troy, 
Bennington  and  Manchester  Vermont.  Bus  to  con¬ 
solidated  school  at  Cambridge,  R.  F.  D.,  electricity, 
telephone,  furnace,  bathroom,  two  gravity  water  sys¬ 
tems,  concrete  floor  laundry  room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa 
meadows,  30  acres  wood  with  pine  and  locust  planta¬ 
tions,  balance  plowable  improved  pasture.  Meadows 
suitable  for  tractor  and  modern  machinery.  Fenced 
through  out  with  woven  wire  for  sheep.  Fields  well 
watered.  Modern  14-room  house,  hot  air  pipe  furnace 
A-l  condition  inside  and  out.  Main  barn  with  base¬ 
ment  35x80x14  feet,  attached  shed  50x25x18  feet,  26 
stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets.  Basement  shed 
room  for  200  sheep  with  two  inside  water  tanks.  Two 
stave  silos  12x35  feet  and  10x40  feet.  Horse  barn 
28x40x18  feet,  5  stalls  and  box  stall.  Hay*  bam  and 
tool  shed  50x30x16  feet.  Total  hay  storage  150  tons. 
Corn  crib  18x40  feet  drive  in.  New  concrete  milk  house 
with  six  can  built  in  insulated  vat,  equipped  with 
electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate  or  corrugated 
iron.  Roded  for  lightning.  Foundations  A-l;  all 
buildings  painted  three  coats  1942.  Must  bo  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools 
or  house  furnishings.  Terms  cash;  no  agents.  Selling 
on  account  of  health.  Immediate  possession  if  desired. 
A  fertile  and  productive  farm  is  one  of  safest  and 
most  conservative  investments.  Duane  G.  Brownell 
owner  and  operator  for  33  years.  Phone  Cambridge, 
N.  Y,  191  F-14. _ 

MAINE  Farms — Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices, 
easy  terms.  Free  illustrated  catalogue.  Albert  J. 
Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  12  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg.  80  acres  perfectly  level  land  with  very  large 
trout  stream  and  site  for  lake.  On  good  state  high¬ 
way,  but  buildings  stand  back  in  a  lane.  Beautiful 
setting.  Excellent  buildings.  8-room  house  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  Barn  36x70  feet.  Machine  shed.  Some  timber. 
Low  taxes.  $13,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn.  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg.  Penna, _ 

NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 
of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
it.  It’s  free.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse, 
Bronx  58,  New  York, _ 

LAKE  properties;  Farms  with  brooks,  ponds,  lakes, 
$6,500-$25,000.  John  French,  Florida,  Orange 
County,  New  York. _ 

WEST'S  1946  catalogue.  Hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburgh, 
16,  Pennsylvania. _ 

NEW  Spring  catalog.  Remarkable  honest  farms, 
homes,  business  8  Eastern  States.  State  requirements; 
5c  postage.  Batson  Farm  Agency.  489  5th  Ave,  N.Y. 

PROFITABLE  Broiler  plant  for  sale;  turning  out 
about  950  broilers  weekly  to  well  established  out¬ 
lets.  Completely  modern  buildings  with  central  hot 
water  brooding  system,  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
conveniences  for  profitable  operation.  Investment  re¬ 
quired  $28,500.  Selling  because  of  health.  Location 
central  New  York.  BOX  3248,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMS  Of  all  types  and  sizes.  W’rite  us  what  kind 
of  a  farm  you  want.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Walnut 
St.,  Oneonta,  New  York, _ 

HOMESTEAD  Farm,  500  acres,  livestock  and  dairy. 

300  acres  tillable,  remainder  woodland  and  pasture. 
100  acres  gravel,  50  acres  Alfalfa,  balance  grain,  and 
meadow  land.  Large  tractor  worked  fields  in  good  culti¬ 
vation.  Abundant  supply  of  spring  water.  Good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Dairy  barn  40x100  Jamesway  equipped  for 
60  head,  l.;rse  bam  30x40,  calf  and  stock  bam  34x80, 
feeding  sheds,  three  silos,  hog  and  poultry  houses, 
garage  and  workshop,  tool  shed,  modern  creamery  with 
20  can  electric  cooler,  milk  picked  up  at  door.  One 
ten  room  house,  one  eight  room  house  with  lights, 
running  water,  bath  and  furnace,  also  telephone.  One 
good  tenant  house.  One  half  mile  to  good  schools, 
churches  and  bus  lines.  40  minutes  to  Buffalo.  Sold 
with  or  without  stock  and  complete  line  of  power 
equipment.  Possession  as  desired.  No  dealers.  Write 
owner.  BOX  3428,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Milan,  Dutchess  County,  $5,500;  60  acres, 
county  road,  small  furnished  shack,  some  tools, 
artesian  well,  several  springs,  electricity,  telephones; 
school  buses.  BOX  3448,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS,  lake  shore  farm.  Dairy  farms.  Poultry 
farms.  Country  homes,  etc.  Write  for  free  list. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone  46-224, _ 

5-ACRE  poultry  farm,  hatchery.  7-room  oil  heated 
new  remodeled  house;  over  2,000  layer  capacity; 
all  machinery.  Complete  $14,000.  Owner  BOX  235, 
Sayville,  L.  I. _ 

FOR  Sale:  400  acre  farm,  hard  road;  $25,000;  bam 
just  built.  95  head  of  cattle,  3  homes,  all  machinery. 
Situated  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.  BOX  3486, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  on  state  highway,  small  property  suitable 
•  for  refreshment  stand,  around  $3,000.  Send  full 
price  and  details.  L.  Krejca,  339  East  65th  St., 
New  York  City  21. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  dairy  farm  Northeast  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  300  acres,  fully  equipped,  50  cows,  main 
highway,  close  to  town  and  school;  owner  has  other 
business.  Brokers  protected.  BOX  3484,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Commission  sales  stables  and  business 
now  operating  each  week.  BOX  3183,  Rural  N.-Y. 

LONG  ISLAND  South  Shore,  nice  plot,  9  rooms,  2 
baths,  owner  occupied;  3  rooms  available  for  apart¬ 
ment  or  doctors  office.  Price  $15,000.  BOX  3481, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FILLING  station,  small  store,  6-room  house,  acre 
land,  live  town  on  U.  S.  No.  6  highway;  only 
$3,150,  Arthur  Marschner,  Roulette,  Pa. _ 

IF  you  are  looking  for  a  dairy  or  poultry  farm  we 
have  them,  free  list.  Connecticut  Realty  Company, 
Southington,  Conn.  _ 

WANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  small  poultry  farm,  any¬ 
where  if  not  over  10O  miles  from  New  York  City. 

J.  Pasehier,  40  Prospect  Ave.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Fruit  farm,  perfect  condition,  modern 
house.  New  Jersey,  lower  New  York.  D'Elia,  974 
Darien  Terrace,  Teaneck,  N.  J.  _ 

FARM  for  sale,  43  acres;  Highland,  N.  Y.  Private 
owner.  7-room  house,  all  improvements.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  Mrs.  B.  Pulvidente,  8617  15th  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  and  woodland,  large  house  with  im¬ 

provements  on  hard  road,  25  acres  or  more  with 
brook,  streams,  suitable  taking  guests;  75  to  125 
miles  from  New  York  City;  reasonable.  Write  to 
J.  Sersen,  2904-24  Ave.,  5,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

WANTED:  Large  modern  home,  small  acreage,  2,000 

feet  elevation  essential.  On  good  open  road.  Prefer¬ 
ably  in  Ulster  or  Sullivan  County.  BOX  3492, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANY  nice  dairy  farms  for  sale.  56  acres,  mostly  till, 

24  yoke,  $9,000.  140  acres,  good  land,  28  yoke, 
$8,750.  230  acres,  excellent  buildings,  60  yoke.  $17,000. 
206  acres,  2  houses,  lake,  60  yoke,  $17,006.  Fred 
Bchoelkopf,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Tel  Middletown  92-2281. 

FOR  Sale  at  once,  village  home.  For  particulars 

write  BOX  151,  Norwich,  Yt. _ 

SMALL  chicken  farm,  four  room  house  for  rent,  $10 
monthly.  Stephens,  Box  599,  Bellport,  N,  Y. 

FARM,  180  acres,  11  room  house  with  all  improve¬ 

ments,  72-foot  bam.  garage,  poultry  house;  childrens 
play  house.  Price  $7,500,  cash  $2,500.  Or  will  sell 
with  30  cows,  machinery,  tools  for  $12,000.  Redmond 
Agency,  Delhi,  New  York. 

WANTED  To  rent  farm  suitable  for  broiler  raising 
New  York  State;  Long  Island.  BOX  3520,  It.  N.  Y, 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


TOURISTS  home  of  14  rooms  with  bath,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  all  furnishings,  also  8  cabin  rooms,  gas 
station,  road  stand,  store,  all  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment  included.  Over  300  acres  with  much  timber, 
located  on  Route  9  in  Adirondacks.  Price  $16,500 
(a  money  maker).  Taxes  only  $160.  Carney,  Realtor, 
91  North  Pearl,  Albany  7,  New  York. 

96  ACRE  Central  New  Hampshire  estate  colonial  house 

10  rooms  and  bath,  2  fireplaces,  modem  improvements, 
largo  barn,  other  outbuildings,  recently  painted,  perfect 
repair  on  black  top  road,  fine  ication  and  view;  land 
divided  field,  pasture  and  timberland.  Price  $15,000. 
Pictures  and  description  on  request.  BOX  3500,  R.N.Y. 

FOR.  SALE — %  acre  lot  with  10-room  house  and  cot¬ 

tage;  also  space  for  business  building;  on  route  6  in 
beautiful  Pennsylvania  town.  Write  Laura  Adamy, 
Wollsboro,  Penna.  _ 

WANTED:  Farm  with  large  house,  electricity  avail¬ 

able.  Preferred  near  river  or  lake.  BOX  3502,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Farm  Jefferson  or  Oswego  County  60-100 

acres;  stocked  and  equipped;  electricity,  buildings  in 
good  repair.  Reasonably  priced,  BOX  3503,  R,  N.  Y. 

THREE  room  bungalow;  garden  space;  village  80  miles 
New  York  City.  Labor  in  remodeling  accredited  to 
rent.  Bourne,  4323  Francis  St.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

Retiring  Will  sell  my  farm,  situated  midway  Troy  and 
Pittsfield;  92  acres,  70  acres  plowable,  balance  pas¬ 
ture  and  wood  lot.  Land  in  high  state  of  cultivation, 
house  11  rooms,  barn  for  32  head  of  stock,  outbuildings 
in  good  order;  18  milkers,  4  heifers,  1  bull,  young 
team  of  work  horses;  all  implements  and  fodder. 
Principals  only.  BOX  3504,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  125  acre  farm  $4500  cash  price.  15  acres 

blueberries  (high  bush)  5  wells,  3  springs,  3  story 
chicken  bam,  1000  hen  capacity;  9-room  attractive 
house,  electricity,  telephone,  school  bus,  mail  route, 
taxes  $27.  Some  machinery,  and  a  little  furniture. 
Write  C.  Van  der  Linde,  Afton,  N.Y.  Tel,  Afton  3473. 

ON  Beautiful  Seneca  Lake,  at  Caywood,  N.  Y.  farm 

consisting  of  48  acres  of  grapes.  8  acres  of  peaches, 
52  acres  of  Alfalfa,  Wheat,  Red  Clover,  in  addition  to 
any  waste  land,  3  bams,  2  houses,  all  for  $13,500; 
also  dairy  farm  of  150  acres  good  bam  buildings,  cow 
bam,  good  land  on  improved  road  %  mile  south  Ovid 
New  York  price  $12,000.  If  interested  write  for  further 
particulars  to  E.  G.  Porter,  Caywood,  New  York. 

FARM  For  rent  3  rooms,  electric,  running  water,  cellar. 

Bams  for  about  20  cows,  100  acres  of  land.  Long 
lease  to  responsible  party.  Must  have  live  stock  and 
some  implements  for  farming.  Rent  $35.  per  month. 
LaGrangeville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Write,  give  details. 
BOX  3518,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

25  Miles  from  New  York  City  and  3  miles  from 

choice  residential  district;  30-acre  dairy  farm,  2 
dwellings,  all  modem  improvements;  bams,  silo, 
chicken  coops,  milk  houses  fully  equipped  for  retail 
trade.  Owner  must  sell  because  of  health.  $22,000, 
terms.  Weeks  Dairy,  River  Road,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  Farm  wanted  in  New  Jersey,  within  60 

miles  of  Staten  Island;  capacity  about  1,500.  We 
have  to  sell  a  5-room  house  on  Staten  Island,  all 
conveniences;  plot  80x130.  Price  $3,200.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johannes  Snel,  12  Winant  Lane,  Staten  Island  13, 
New  York,  _ 

14  ACRES  on  Route  5.  80  apple  trees,  other  fruit. 

Modem  7-room  house,  two  baths,  steam  heat,  fire¬ 
place.  2-car  garage,  small  barn.  Good  location  for 
tourist  business.  Price  $17,000,  Hilda  B.  Russell, 
Windsor,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale:  If  you  look  for  sport  and  recreation, 
this  is  the  place  for  you;  (15-room  house).  W’rite 
or  see  Pine  Grove  Farm  House,  R.  D.  2,  Narrows- 
burg,  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 

100  ACRE  highway  farm,  85  tillable  acres,  tractor 
worked.  Good  buildings,  silo,  new  machinery,  30 
head  stock,  milk  machine,  chickens,  good  water 
supply,  drinking  cups,  milk  cooler;  12-room  house 
excellent  conditions,  modem  improvements.  BOX  3533, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WILL  sell  desirable  home,  conveniences,  fine  location, 

beautiful  town,  large,  gothic,  few  acres.  BOX  3528 
Rural  New-Y’orker, 

FOR  Sale  or  rent  with  stock  and  machinery,  10O- 

acre  dairy  farm  with  apple  and  peach  orchard;  on 
hard  road,  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania.  Real 
opportunity  and  bargain.  BOX  3525,  Rural  N.  -Y. 

WANTED:  Farm  20  to  50  acres,  8-room  house  within 

75  miles  north  or  northwest  New  York  City  Price 
and  terms.  314  East  54th  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARM  For  Sale — 92  acres,  10-rooms  partly  furnished 
outer  buildings  $4000.  Box  43,  Smallwood,  New  York. 

WAR  Veteran  wishes  to  rent  ground  on  farm,  lake, 

river  or  shore  where  to  park  his  house-trailer  in 
which  he  lives.  Must  commute  to  New  York.  Write 
Henry  Behrens,  403  East  92nd  St.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

180  Acres;  water  cups,  electric  milking  machine,  milk 
cooler  in  bam;  10- room  house,  all  conveniences, 
school  bus  at  door.  $7500.  James  Conklin,  owner, 
Riehmondville,  New  York. 


OLL>  Colonial  House  10-rooms,  fire  places,  dutch  oven, 

electricity  water  pipe<i  in;  in  good  repair,  garage, 
34  acre  plot  of  tillable  and  woodland  bordering  state 
road,  stream  crossing.  Price  $11,000.  2  family  house 
with  lights  and  water;  with  lot  bordering  state  road 
and  lake  on  bus  line;  part  vacant  price  $5000.  8  acre 
plot  of  high  Connecticut  River  front  land,  fine  trees 
good  view,  large  bungalow  located  in  secluded  section, 
near  stato  road  and  bus  line.  Ideal  for  boys  camp  or 
home  price  $10,000.  Walter  P.  Dudley,  Deep  River 
Connecticut.  ’ 


I  ARM  Wanted — Fruit;  general;  not  too  hilly;  build¬ 

ings  good  condition  terms;  location;  price.  W. 
Hughes,  1391  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  29,  N.  Y. 


,  *  own,  v-v/ii u.  jjcur,  aero  aair 

farm  on  good  road,  improved  10  room  house  2  ca 
garage,  2  silos,  bam  40x96,  28  head  of  stock,  tractoi 
milking  machine,  milk  cooler  all  farm  equipmem 
milk  check  averages  $650  per  month.  Owner  selling  be 
cause  of  ill  health  Price  $12,500.  Slate  Agencj 
R.  I<.  D.  4,  Norwich,  Conn.  Tel.  127-2  Jewett  Citj 


i'  DR  SALE— 125  acre  Conn,  poultry  dairy  farm  •  o 
state  road,  between  Hartford-New  London;  barn  3 
tie-ups;  Jamesway  equipped;  tractor  worked,  artesia 
well,  2  family  house,  electricity,  bathroom,  poultr 
houses,  -000  layers,  brook,  pond  covering  about 
acres  with  island.  Sold  with  or  without  stock  and  tools 
.fn(  eSKS  ?°'d  at.  door.  Cut  an  average  100  ton 
hay  altalfa  yearly.  1  farm  about  30  acres  across  roa 
which  can  be  bought  with  large  farm.  Five  sources  o 
eg£S,  poultry,  hay,  wood.  Income  $18,00 
fundings  on  both  farms  at  hal 
price  worth  $20,000.  Price  for  both  $30,000.  Will  no 
rent^No  agents.  E.  E.  Smith.  Box  203,  Yantic.  Conn 


CHICKEN  Fanil :  5-room  house,  heat,  bath,  kitcl 

,inmr  !'sS'J'!  aid  linoleum,  beautiful  floors.  Recen 
5  years  °ld-  Finished  basement,  C 
(  hirk,:n  pens  have  concrete  floors,  runni 
£  son’  „f  <^'.tnc  li/ht’  C(>mPletely  equipped  foY  raisi 
Tlediate  Possession.  Price:  $10,5 
lor  this  and  other  Long  Island  farms,  homes  acrea 

each,8  Long  "art"  E*  Giuffrwia*  Itout«  25,  '  Cent 


fruits  and  foods 


TO  My  maple  sugar  customers  this  was  a  very  short 
poor  season;  cannot  fill  any  more  orders  Thank 
Newf°YorkUr  patronage-  c-  L-  Chaffee,  Natural  11  ri, 


^LICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges  $4.60  bushel-  crane- 

KlSStr.  *WM,  ”!?,?>.  J“”' 

,Hlac,k  Walnut  .Meats.  1  )b. 

$1.50,  -  lbs.  $-.85  postpaid.  Glessner  Korn,  R  1 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  -  *  ' 


„MafPn  Stlgar  Supply-  "exhausted'’  I  have  ' 
sale  the  following  only;  1500  lbs.  of  soft  dark  mai 
sugar  in  5  lb.  containers.  Prepaid  will'  accept  the  b 
oiler  for  tiie  lot.  Victor  Bmnelle  Jr.  Orleans. 


K<^mn,a“dwresS<KJ  po'lltry  ,jy  mail  from  farm  to  y 
himms,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  J 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


S'™®,  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N 
offeis  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  m.r 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential” 


‘S1‘!:N,n  yonr  vacation  on  a  real  farm  in  the  Ba'l 
Engle  A  alley.  Modern  conveniences.  With  air  con 
dition,  boating,  swimming,  fishing,  riding  horse' 
Rates  $27.00  and  $25.00.  Tel.  Mill  Hall  651 
ltaagen  Farms.  Beech  Creek.  Penn,  Clinton  Conn,; 

n'mo,?iLWi»h  tpspen<l  y°ur  vacation  'in  clean,  quie 

Ar.-s°d\Vn  e“ni\i-v0',U0  make  reservations.  $25  weekly 
Mis.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Susquehanna,  Pa.  J 


To  stretch  feed  to  its  utmost,  make  sure  every  ounce  goes  only  to 
top-producing  birds.  Cull  your  flock  rigidly— get  rid  of  the  boarders 
and  weak  sisters.  Make  full  use  of  summer  range.  Don’t  spill  feed 
from  sacks.  Provide  feeders  and  hoppers  that  prevent  waste.  Go 
after  rats  and  don’t  stop  until  you’ve  killed  every  one. 

In  addition,  grade  up  your  flock  until  every  bird  is  an  efficient 
producer  of  eggs  or  meat.  When  you  buy  chicks,  buy  the  best. 
Buy  breeding—  balanced  breeding.  Get  the  benefit  of  19  years  of 
pedigree  breeding  and  progeny  testing. 

Get  a  strain  that  inherits  not  one,  but  many  money-making 
characteristics.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  are  carefully  balanced- 
bred  for  2-way  profits!  Ideal  for  summer  brooding,  such  breeding 
not  only  assures  more  and  larger  eggs,  but  faster  growth  to  prime 
meat. 

V 

For  broilers,  buy  Hubbard’s  cross-breds.  These  chicks  develop 
into  solid,  heavy-meated  birds  with  heavy  thighs  and  full  breasts 
in  minimum  feeding  time. 

Weekly  hatches.  30-day  full  satisfaction  guarantee. 

\ 

Hubbard  Farms 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster f  Pa. 


This  year  SmTmRmEmTmCmH  your  feed.1 


clo^h 


CTL1 


WANTED — Gentleman  boarders;  season-yearly;  main 
highway;  excellent  private  home.  $15  weekly;  beauti- 
ful  countryside;  clean,  pleasant.  BOX  3513,  R.  N.  Y. 

PLEASANT  village  hotel,  unsurpassed  beauty,  home 
cooking,  all  recreation  nearby;  room  and  board 
$25  to  $35  weekly,  children  under  8  $15.  A1  and 
Martha's,  Otego,  N,  Y. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de¬ 
liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaranted. 
J.  W.  Christman,  phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain, 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  cider  and  vinegar  plant,  30,000 

sq.  ft.  floor  space;  price  $16,000  Joseph  Bartke, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  4-row  tractor  corn  planter.  Write  or  call 

The  Federal  Leather  Company,  Belleville  9, 
New  Jersey.  Belleville  2-3800. _ 

NEARLY  new  600  egg  electric  incubator,  available 

about  May  22nd.  C.  Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N,  Y. 

LETZ  Mixed  feed  mill  No.  130  for  sale;  5-air  streams; 

roughage  mill;  hay  chopper;  silo  filler;  grain  sepa¬ 
rator;  knife  grinding  attachment;  mill  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  7  years  old;  inspection  invited.  Price  $175.00. 
Chas,  B.  Seem,  Zionsville,  Penna.  _ 

WANTED:  Tourist  trailer;  giV6  description;  also 

garden  tractor.  Neubeck,  North  Patchogue;  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  A  %  or  %  horsepower  gasoline  engine. 

BOX  3493,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LAYING  Cages  for  2  chickens  or  more  for  sale.  Weiss, 

762  Stanley  Ave.,  Brooklyn  8,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — On©  2-ton  refrigerating  unit  complete. 

Stege,  Franklin  Turnpike,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Motorcycle,  state  particulars.  Neubeck, 

North  Patehogue,  New  York. 


ONE  Man  power  chain  saws.  Carlton  Loomis,  Bain- 
bridge.  New  York. _ 

WANTED — New  Idea  transplanter.  Give  price  and 

condition.  Hiilenmeyer  Nurseries,  Lexington,  Ky. 

MILK  Bottle  carriers. — 200  sturdy  welded  wire,  holds 

8  one  quart  bottles;  will  sell  any  amount  at  85c  each. 
Also  100  garden  hoes  at  75c  each.  Terrace  Farm, 
Phoenicia,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Combination  "Perfect"  gas  and  coal 
range;  coal  oven,  gas  oven  and  broiler,  fine  condition 
now  working  $40.  J.  F.  Nye,  311  Springfield  Road, 
Aldan,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

WANTED:  Used  bicycle  motor,  please  state  condition 

and  price.  John  Crager,  Germantown,  New  York. 
WANTED — Ochard  disc,  also  spring  tooth  han't.,*  iii 
good  condition.  BOX  3512,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Power  lawn  mower;  new  or  used.  Must  be 

in  good  condition.  Blades  or  cutter-bar.  BOX  3508. 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

DOLL  curtain  pulls,  all  colors,  3-50c.  Other  felt 

novelties  25c.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stewart,  5  Orchard  St., 
Amesbury,  Mass. 


MODEL  7  Ford  wanted.  Older  the  better.  Normon 

Whitlock,  Sperry  Road,  Bethany.  Conn. 


WANTED:  New  or  used  pick-up  baler.  New  preferred, 

one  man  sliced  bale  type.  Not  later  than  June  15th. 
Thomas  A.  Tripp,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Phone-  144F3 


extra  extracung  supers.  oi 
equipment.  H.  B.  Webb,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 


HAND  embroidered  dish  towel  sets,  crocheted  pot 

holders,  mats,  etc.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  R.  G 
Mark,  Meriden,  N.  H. 


WANTED:  Cement  block  maker,  also  abandoned 

buildings  to  take  down  for  lumber.  C.  A. 
McMillen,  Elyria,  Ohio.  .. 


W  ILL  pay  excellent  prices  for  pregnant  mare  and 

stallion  urine.  Write  for  details.  BOX  3341. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEES — Italian  or  Caucasian  packages ;  2  lbs.  $4  25  • 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included,  booked  full  until  June 
5th,  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WANTED —  Horse  harness  and  wagon.  Fred  Beck, 

Stanhope,  New  Jersey. 


1  History  Conquest  Philippines;  1  Nature  and  Blessed¬ 
ness  of  Christian  Purity  Published  1851,  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin;  I  Life  in  Israel  Published  1857.  1  bed  spread 
hand  mad©  of  linen  large  size  over  206  years  old  and 
lot  of  old  money;  Indian  Head  and  Lincoln  Pennies, 
some  Greek  Pennies;  1  one-half  Canada  Cent,  lot 
of  other  books.  C.  E.  Fothergill,  Vergennes,  Vt. 
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Their  Laying  Contest  championships  or  honors 
have  been  well  known  for  many  years,  and  they 
represent  repeated  victories  in  ten  States: 

Maine  Connecticut  Rhode  Island  New  York 
New  Jersey  Pennsylvania  Michigan 
Florida  Missouri 


Texas 

Such  tests  invole  sudden  and  radical  changes  in 
climate,  housing,  care,  and  feeding;  hence  such 
records  of  performance  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  determining  the  production  values 
of  3  strain 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Performance 

All  Warren  customers  receive  chicks,  or  eggs, 
of  the  same  blood  and  breeding  as  all  the  contest 
winners,  and  they  can  count  on  the  same  rate  of 
production  under  good  management  and  operation. 

Latest  Available  Contest  Reports: 
Hunterdon,  N.  J. — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds; 

118  eggs,  125.80  points. 

Pennsylvania  —  3rd  High  Pen,  All  Breeds; 
1313  eggs,  1381  points. 

Missouri  — 3rd  Bed  Pen,  4G3  eggs.  477.30  points. 

Bay  State  Contract  for  30,000  Chicks 
Awarded  for  the  15th  time  in  15  years 
R.  I.  REDS  Sired  by  Mass.  -  U.  S.  R.  0.  P. 
Males  from  240-341  Egg  Dams. 
ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  Sired  by  Barred  Rock 
Males  of  Leading  Strain. 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  Years  without  a  REACTOR 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J  .  J  .  W  A  R  R  E  N 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


fae&L  LEGHORNS 


Approximately  12,000  Qltf  Breeder  are  Selected 
and  Maintained  for  our  Hen  Chick  Production. 

The  Economical  High-Production  Strain,  built 
for  Service  and  Endurance;  especially  adapted 
to  present  business  conditions,  stiff  competition, 
and  heavy,  steady  demand.  Large  chalk-white 
eggs — 25  to  30  oz.  to  the  dozen — all  the  year  round. 
New  Hampshires — Rock-Hamp  Cross  —  Sex-Link 
Cross.  For  Big  Brown  Eggs  and  Fancy-Grade 
Broilers  and  Roasters. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROS.fc.tti .j. 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  ail  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  “How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


WILL  PARMENTER  REDS 
GIVE  YOU  4  TIMES  THE  PROFITS? 

Our  Breeding  Females  are  mated  to  TJ.S.  R.O.P. 
Males  from  dams  with  records  of  225-351  Eggs. 
Statistics  show  that  flocks  producing  206  eggs  per 
layer  are  4  times  as  profitable  as  those  that  produce 
up  to  150  eggs  per  layer.  This  would  indicate  you 
can  reasonably  expect  4  times  the  profit  from 
Parmenter  Reds.  Order  Yours  Today. 

E.  B.  Parmenter.  484  King  St..  Franklin,  Mass. 


tTrade-Jfame  Beg.  V.  S.  Pat .  Otj) 


NOW  is  the  TIME! 


Establish  Permanent  Breeding 
and  Laying  Flocks  for  Future  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Profits, 

On  SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundations 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Beginning  with  THE  BEST 
Is  the  Basic  Factor  of  Success 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


100% 


be»t 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

world's 

OLDEST 


mgn  pro¬ 
duction  in  America's 
:  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock, 
for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  con¬ 
sider  that  the  course  given  by  the 
Chicago  School  of  Nursing  is  helpful 
for  one  who  wants  to  become  a  nurse? 

It  is  by  correspondence  and  I  am 
interested.  F. 

West  Virginia 

This  school  will  give  you  some  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  to  do  in  illness  and 
a  little  knowledge  of  diseases,  which 
would  be  useful  and  helpful.  The  First 
Aid  courses  during  the  war  and  similar 
courses  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A’s  give  such 
instruction  with  the  added  advantage 
of  practical  personal  training.  Many 
books  are  published  on  nursing  that 
would  be  more  helpful  we  believe 
than  a  correspondence  course.  One  dis¬ 
advantage  in  a  correspondence  course 
is  that  a  diploma  is  not  acceptable  in 
hospitals  or  colleges,  nor  does  it  carry 
much  weight  in  business.  Its  main 
value  would  be  to  show  that  the  student 
had  a  wish  to  acquire  knowledge  on  a 
subject,  but  without  practical  experi¬ 
ence  it  would  not  be  a  great  asset.  It 
is  our  information  that  the  nursing 
course  is  not  recognized  in  the  United 
States  as  one  that  prepares  a  person 
to  become  a  licensed  practical  nurse. 
There  are  good  books  on  the  subject 
and  often  in  or  near  one’s  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  resident  courses,  in  terms  of 
nine  months  to  one  year,  are  open  and 
they  permit  students,  who  pass  all 
examinations  satisfactorily  to  apply  for 
a  license  as  a  practical  nurse.  The 
course  inquired  about  is  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  recognized  professionally. 


I  wrote  you  in  regard  to  an  order 
for  perfumery,  which  seemed  unduly 
delayed.  The  perfume  came  and  I  ad¬ 
vised  you  thinking  to  forestall  a  letter 
to  the  concern,  but  your  prompt  letter 
to  them  brought  a  duplicate  order 
which  I  returned  at  once  unopened.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness.  I  am 
sincerely  your  long  time  friend,  who 
learned  to  read  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  70  odd  years  ago.  mrs.  c.  b. 

New  York 

Our  friend  had  every  reason  to 
wonder  if  the  concern  was  reliable  as 
she  had  waited  three  months  for  the 
goods  and  received  no  assurance  as 
to  when  they  would  be  sent  to  her. 
Concerns  would  inspire  much  more 
confidence  if  they  would  take  the  time 
and  go  to  the  expense  of  answering 
inquiries  and  giving  some  intimation 
as  to  when  orders  will  be  filled.  The 
indefinitness  raises  suspicions  and  de¬ 
stroys  confidence.  We  are  proud  to 
know  the  R.  N.-Y.  was  useful  as  a 
primer  and  has  maintained  its  standard 
of  information  for  all  ages,  so  that  at 
80  Mrs.  C.  B.  finds  it  of  interest  and 
help.  It  is  our  constant  aim  to  make 
the  paper  a  valuable  friend  of  the 
whole  family. 


I  delivered  pigs  to  Ted  Steele  and 
was  to  get  65  cent  a  pig.  He  owes  me 
$41.60.  If  you  can  get  an  attorney  or 
some  one  to  collect  it,  I  will  thank 
you.  c.  t. 

New  Jersey 

At  long  last  Ted  Steele  replied  to 
our  many  letters.  He  states  that  his 
difficulties  arose  because  of  a  nervous 
breakdown,  which  necessitated  the  sale 
and  disbursement  of  his  business  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  sales 
did  not  bring  enough  to  take  care  of 
obligations.  He  claims  to  be  entirely 
and  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  obli¬ 
gations  and  expresses  a  desire  to  settle 
with  all  his  debtors  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  can.  He  admits  farmers  have 
always  been  his  friends  and  he  values 
their  goodwill  far  more  than  the 
amusement  business.  A  full  statement 
of  the  accounts  due  our  readers  has 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Steele  and  his  at¬ 
torneys  and  we  trust  they  will  begin 
to  clear  up  the  outstanding  obligations. 
We  will  ask  our  friends  to  keep  us 
advised  if  they  receive  payment.  It  will 
be  a  test  of  Mr.  Steele’s  sincerity. 


Racket  follows  racket.  Some  are 
meaner  than  others.  If  the  racketeers 
would  use  their  time,  energy  and 
brains  on  legitimate  propositions,  they 
would  make  more  money,  we  believe, 
in  the  long  run — at  least  they  would 
not  have  to  worry  for  fear  they  failed 
to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  the  law. 
On  Long  Island  we  are  advised  alleged 
veterans  are  jnaking  a  door  to  door 
canvas  of  so-called  fertilizer.  Analysis 
in  agricultural  laboratories  showed  it 
to  be  only  a  fair  to  poor  grade  of 
humus.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  to  try 
to  find  a  woman  alone  to  whom  to 
sell  the  product.  In  one  case  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  a  deal  was  made  to  fertilize 
a  lawn  at  $3.00  a  cwt.  About  1,000 
pounds  of  the  “stuff”  were  spread  over 
the  lawn  and  a  bill  presented  for  $300. 
In  one  case  the  fertilizer  proved  to  be 
nothing  less  than  tea  leaves.  The  men 
and  trucks  are  said  to  come  from  New 
Jersey  and  Jersey  City. 


We  would  like  the  address  of  Leo 
Malone  who  did  building  construction 
in  the  section  of  Lake  Placid  some 
years  ago. 


My  magazine  has  come  at  last.  We 
believe  now  the  tangle  has  been  ironed 
out,  but  we  are  convinced  that  had 
we  not  put  the  matter  in  your  hands, 
we  would  not  have  received  the 
magazine.  We  thank  you  many  times 
for  solving  this  matter.  mrs.  w.  w. 
New  York 

A  mixup  occurred  because  of  a 
similarity  of  names  and  an  added  gener¬ 
al  confusion  was  caused  by  inexperienc¬ 
ed  help.  All  publications  run  into  such 
difficulties  at  times  and  it  seems  to  be 
the  rule  that  errors  pile  up  on  errors 
and  one  mistake  follows  another,  and 
the  harder  one  tries  to  adjust,  the  more 
complicated  the  complaint  becomes.  It 
takes  patience,  but  it  helps  when  read¬ 
ers  report  the  trouble  promptly.  This 
case  was  on  our  record  since  August 
and  had  been  reported  to  the  publisher, 
but  we  followed  it  up  persistently  to 
get  the  record  straight  and.  the  paper 
going  out  promptly  and  regularly. 

The  company  has  paid  us  in  full  for 
the  corn.  There  was  an  error  on  their 
part  which  they  have  corrected,  but 
they  accepted  our  statement  about  the 
100  pounds  and  paid  us.  None  of  our 
corn  was  rejected  as  it  was  all  mature 
and  perfect.  Our  neighbors  are  all 
getting  their  money  now  after  a  long 
wait.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  we  would 
have  been  paid  if  you  had  not  taken 
an  interest  in  it  for  us.  It  meant  $576.91 
for  us.  h.  B. 

Maryland 

An  over  zealous  agent  deducted 
extra  sums  from  payments  for  corn, 
but  he  has  been  instructed  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  practice  and  repay  the  farm¬ 
ers  all  such  amounts  deducted.  When 
this  complaint  reached  the  president  of 
the  company,  he  took  active  steps  to 
straighten  it  out  and  adjusted  all  others 
in  the  vicinity,  saying  he  wanted  his 
customers  to  be  satisfied.  It  had  stood 
a  long  time  and  it  is  very  wise  to 
follow  up  accounts  and  insist  on 
prompt  payments. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper.  I  have 
a  grocery  store  and  read  about  your 
collecting  service,  so  I  am  writing  you 
about  my  difficulties.  I  enclose  two  ac¬ 
counts  and  if  you  can  get  these  I  will 
send  you  a  few  more.  h.  f.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

We  would  like  to  help  our  friend, 
but  we  cannot  attempt  to  collect  ac¬ 
counts  owed  for  purchases  of  groceries, 
and  similar  accounts,  or  small  personal 
debts.  There  is  no  pressure  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  individuals,  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  live  up  to  their  personal  obli¬ 
gations  and  pay  their  just  debts.  Our 
efforts  are  confined  to  business  con¬ 
cerns  that  are  deliberately  defrauding 
customers;  or  to  straightening  out  some 
unintentional  errors  that  have  been 
neglected.  For  personal,  private  ac¬ 
counts  and  debts  we  would  suggest 
taking  action  through  the  local  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

Yesterday  I  received  the  refund  of 
my  $2.50.  I  don’t  know  how  you  do 
it,  but  I  sure  am  glad  such  a  paper  as 
yours  exists.  I  guess  I  would  never 
have  gotten  my  money  back  otherwise. 
New  York  u.  p. 

This  company  acknowledged  the 
order  and  said  the  goods  had  been 
shipped  but  our  reader  never  received 
them.  After  some  correspondence  a 
refund  was  sent.  It  would  be  more  to 
the  credit  of  a  concern  to  advise  their 
customers  promptly  when  delays  occur. 
Replies  to  their  letters  of  complaint  and 
inquiry  would  inspire  confidence.  We 
all  realize  errors  occur  but  it  is  a 
hardship  when  a  concern  completely 
ignores  a  customer. 

I  am  interested  in  a  contest  held  by 
Facts  Magazine,  New  York.  This  ended 
October  28,  1945  and  each  contestant 
was  to  be  notified  as  to  the  result  of 
final  decisions.  I  have  heard  nothing 
in  regard  to  same.  Please  let  me  know 
if  the  winners  have  been  announced; 
if  not  when  will  they  be?  mrs.  c.  d. 
New  York 

The  editors  of  Facts  Magazine  ad¬ 
vise  us  they  are  about  ready  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  winners  and  will  notify  all 
contestants  whether  winners  or  not  as 
to  the  final  result.  We  still  protest  that 
there  is  too  great  a  delay  in  these  con¬ 
tests  and  too  much  time  given  to 
additional  tie-breaking  puzzles  each  of 
which  calls  for  extra  payments. 

You  have  warned  about  endless 
chain  letter  schemes.  How  about  this 
one  soliciting  War  Saving  stamps? 
New  Jersey  M.  M. 

The  Post  Office  inspectors  reiterate 
their  statement  of  the  regulations  in 
the  Postal  Guide,  which  provide  that 
so-called  endless  chain  schemes  solicit¬ 
ing  war  stamps  violate  the  postal  laws 
and  constitute  a  fraud.  Persons  par¬ 
ticipating  in  such  schemes  may  find  a 
fraud  order  issued  against  them.  Any 
chain  letters  received  should  be  re¬ 
ported  promptly  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  This  applies  to  all  forms  of 
chain  letters  and  there,  is  an  epidemic 
of  them  at  present. 


HOW  YOU  CAN 
HELP  CONTROL 

COCCIDIOSIS 


Here’s  good  news  for  poultrymen  —  a 
safe,  dependable  way  to  prevent  serious 
outbreaks  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis  has  l>een 
developed  and  proved  effective  on  more 
than  3,000,000  birds,  f 

PROTOSEP-B  is  its  name,  and  it’s  abso¬ 
lutely  safe,  easy  to  use  and  inexpensive. 
Mixed  in  the  mash,  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs. 
Protosep-B  in  100  lbs.  mash,  and  fed  daily 
from  time  chicks  are  2  weeks  old  until  10th 
week,  it  helps  stop  Coccidiosis  losses— re- 
dOce  mortality. 

Protosep  is  also  rich  in  nutritive  values.  It 
contains  vitamins  A,D,  and  all  the  B-Com- 
plex  factors  from  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Liver 
Meal. 

This  year  put  your  birds  on  the  Protosep 
Program  right  from  the  start.  Order  Proto¬ 
sep-B  from  your  local  dealer  for  home  mix¬ 
ing  or  ask  for  his  ready  mixed  Protosep-B 
Mash.  For  Free  literature, write  to  Dept.N5-18 

WHSTM0YEIT LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Myerstown,  Penna. 


PROTOSEP-B 


“I’M  FROM 
TESTED  STOCK 


"No  B.W.D.  in  my  family.  I  come  from 
blood-tested  breeders.  We  Kerr  Chicks 
live,  thrive  and  produce— to  step  up. 
your  profits." 

Every  breeder  that  supplies  eggs  for 
the  Kerr  incubators  is  blood-tested  an¬ 
nually  for  B.W.D.  (pulllorum)  by  slow 
tube  agglutination  method.  120.000 
tests  a  year!  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  38th 
year.  Order  early  for 
advance  order  discount. 
Price  list,  free  Poultry 
Raisers'  Guide. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston.  Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.:  Danbury; 
N.  J.:  Paterson.  Jamesburg,  Woodbury;  PA.: 
Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Reading.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


CHAMBCRUM 

BARRED 
ROBBS 

Order  Your  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rock*  today.  Their  quality  is 
tops.  They've  had  to  excel  to 
please  our  hundreds  of  customers. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


WHITLOCK 


I 

i 

i 

i 


BABY  $ 
CHICKS 


14.00 


100 

PER 


HATCHING  EGGS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 


ROCK* 

MASS. 


THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY  NORTHERN  BRED 
CHICKS.  Proven  money  makers.  These  breeds  are 
available:  Big  English  White  Leghorns,  White 

and  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes.  Also  these  two  sensational  hy¬ 
brids  —  Minorca  Leghorns  and.  Austra  Whites. 
Liberal  guarantee.  Chicks  for  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June. 
32  Page  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


ANGORA  BABY  GARMENTS 


Hand  spun.  Hand  knitted.  Does  not  shed.  Bootees, 

$3.75.  BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  Mastic,  N.  Y 


HELP  WANTED 


HERDSMAN :  Married,  middle  aged,  capable  of  taking 
care  of  6  cows,  poultry  and  pigs;  make  butter,  but¬ 
cher  pigs  and  calves.  Wife  must  bo  capable  of  milking 
the  cows  in  case  of  illness  of  husband.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  couple.  Wages  $150.00  per 
month  and  fine  unfurnished  cottage  of  five  rooms,  on 
private  estate  in  Westchester  County  about  30  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Give  all  information  covering 
ability  and  experience  in  previous  employment.  State 
nationality,  religion  and  age.  Reply  by  letter  to 
P.  O.  Box  1303,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 

or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work, 
opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession,’ 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desir 
able.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn, 


WARD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $I,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at 
increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchseter  Co.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.. 
Jit.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 


COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  Woman,  ’housework,  two  children;  own 

room  and  bath;  country  in  Summer,  suburbs  in 
Winter.  Good  home  and  salary.  BOX  2935,  R.  N. -Y. 


WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 

general  hospital,  salary  $160  to  $190  monthly  with 
one  meal  and  laundering  of  uniforms;  $20  month 
additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis;  $10  month 
additional  for  contagion  and  psychiatric  services. 
Head  nurses,  $195  to  $205  month  plus  one  meal  and 
laundering  of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for 
tuberculosis,  contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  In¬ 
side  maintenance  optional.  Licensed  New  York  State 
practical  nurses,  $110  to  $160  monthly  with  same 
considerations  on  meals,  laundry  apd  supplemental 
reimbursement  as  listed  above.  Pleasant  environment 
accessible  to  New  York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

SKILLED  assistant  herdsman  for  60-cow  barn  unit 
Large  Guernsey  farm  in  Western  Connecticut.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Good  living  quarters.  Life  insurance 
and  pension  plan.  Salary  according  to  ability.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  experienced  man  capable  of 
handling  good  cows  and  seeking  permanent  position. 
Write  for  full  details.  BOX  3273.  Rural  New-Yorker 


COUPLE  in  lady's  house  at  Gladstone,  N.  J.,  for 

cooking  and  light  housework;  man  useful  outside 
on  grounds.  Conditions  A-l.  Wages  $200.  State  ages, 
nationality,  experience.  BOX  3361,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  JIan  to  help 
with  turkeys.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper.  Pleasant 
working  conditions,  excellent  opportunity.  BOX  3103, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  A  woman  for  general  housework,  one  who 

can  do  plain  cooking;  in  country  institution.  BOX 
3401,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Man  to  help  with  poultry  and  be  generally 

useful.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
people.  BOX  3198,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Second  cook  for  small  country  institution. 

Will  consider  man  or  woman.  BOX  3492,  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Housemother  for  children’s  cottage  in  coun¬ 
try  institution.  BOX  3414,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  Wanted  as  mother's  helper  and  assist  with 
housework;  2  young  children,  Christian  family;  country 
location,  I  hour  from  New  York  City.  Own  room  and 
bath,  good  home,  permanent  position.  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Ladewig,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone  Mt.  Kisco 
*4593,  reverse  charges. 


CARETAKER  and  farmer,  married  man  for  year  round 
job  on  farm  near  Laconia  New  Hampshire.  Must  be 
experienced  in  handling  stock,  garden  and  small  hay 
farm.  Need  at  once.  Salary  and  sale  of  dairy  products, 
produce,  etc.  Reply  giving  references,  etc.,  to  Chas. 
H.  Pardoe,  4329  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


KENNEL  Man  or  maid,  must  have  experience.  Keegan, 

Kennels,  Saco,  Maine. 


SINGLE  citizens  over  18  as  farmhands  on  State 
hospital  farm.  Outside  work,  no  milking.  $960 
yearly  for  48  hour  week  with  board,  room,  laundry. 
Holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L.  Whitney,  Box 
288,  Westborough,  Mass. 


WORCESTER  State  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass.,  needs 
nurses,  attendants,  men  and  women  for  medical  and 
psychiatric  wards,  porters,  greenhouse  man,  cafeteria, 
kitchen  and  laundry  workers,  assistant  housekeeper 
and  housekeepers  aids.  Apply  to  superintendent. 
EXPERIENCED  cheese,  butter  maker  and  pasteurizer 
for  small  country  place  near  New  York.  Either 
single  or  married.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
BOX  3475,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman,  married  or  single;  two  times 
milking,  DeLaval  milking  machines;  wages  to  be 
agreed  on.  Saint  Anthony’s  Guild.  Lafayette,  N.  J. 


GARDENER:  Married,  middle  aged,  capable  of  taking 
care  of  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  pruning  fruit 
trees.  JIust  also  understand  growing  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  in  greenhouse.  On  private  estate  in,  West¬ 
chester  County  about  30  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  couple.  Wages  $150.09 
per  month  and  a  fine  unfurnished  cottage  of  live  rooms 
on  place.  Give  all  information  as  to  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  previous  employment.  State  nationality, 
religion  and  age.  Reply  by  letter  to:  P.  O.  Box  1303, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Sober,  reliable,  middleaged  man  to  help 
on  poultry  farm,  good  borne  and  board,  state  wages. 
E.  Fisher,  R.  D.  3.  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Kls-Lyn  Industrial  School  wants  two  mid¬ 
dleaged  couples,  no  children,  no  experience  necessary, 
fanning  experience  advantageous,  good  salary  plus 
maintenance.  Write  C.  E.  Horton,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa, 
COOK  and  light  houseworker  for  one  lady  in  home, 
near  coast,  outside  village  of  Stonlngton,  Conn.  No 
laundry,  every  convenience.  Jfrs.  Joseph  H.  Odell, 
Stonington,  Conn.  Tel. Mystic  742,  _ 

GARDENERS;  Large  resort  property  $100  monthly, 

more  if*  experienced.  Room  and  board  furnished. 
Smiley  Brothers,  Jiohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN :  Capable  to  produce  eggs  and  meat 

for  quality  market.  Top  wages,  or  wages  ami  profit 
sharing,  in  modern  plant..  Private  apartment  for  man, 
or  couple.  Vacation  with  pay,  privileges.  H.  A.  Van 
Kirk,  Doylestown,  Pa. _ 

DAIRY  Farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  DeLaval 

milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy.  North 
Road,  Chseter,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  permanent  position  in  the  country; 

two  in  family;  no  children,  cleaning  or  laundry. 
State  salary  expected.  K,  F.  Servls,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  Vermont  farm,  princi¬ 

pally  dairy  products.  Good  pay  and  board  offered. 
BOX  3537,  Rural  Ne-w- Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  Long  Island  farm  estate.  Woman  cook  and 

gem,,-,  houseworker.  Jlan  help  around  house  and 
assist  farmer.  Our  family  two  adults,  three  children. 
Nice  rooms,  private  bath.  Excellent  home  atmos- 
phere.  References.  Permanent.  IlOX  3536,  R.  N.-Y. 

YOUNG  married  man  with  general  farm  experience, 

vision  and  ambition  for  hog  farm  and  packing 
plant  near  Albany.  Must  be  loyal  and  willing.  Good 
salary  and  percentage  of  profits.  Address  manager 
ROX  3445,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN— Sober ;  steady  worker;  orderly;  clean  do 

various  work  around  small  estate.  Permanent; 
board  lodging  laundry  and  $65.00  month  clear.  BOX 
3546,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  single,  wanted,  small  hunting  stable,  Jlilt- 
brook.  Must  be  sober,  reliable,  honest,  well  xecom- 
mended,  BOX  395,  Millbrook,  N,  Y, _ 

MAN  over  40  for  general  work;  14-acre  fruit  farm 

and  kennel.  Reasonable  salary,  board,  living 

quarters,  BOX  3534,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN:  Light  cooking,  partially  assist  semi  in 

valid;  own  room,  pleasant  house.  30  miles  New 
York.  Convenient  time  off.  No  cleaning,  washing, 
State  salary  desired.  E.  Holske,  Pleasantville,  N. 


WANTED:  Farm  manager  dairy,  experienced,  modem 

machinery,  private  house,  usual  privileges.  BOX 
3530,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEALTHY,  motherly  woman  for  permanent  house¬ 

keeper  in  7-room  modem  country  home;  suburban 
New  York  City.  2  adults,  3  children.  Private  room, 
bath,  radio.  $135.  References.  BOX  764,  Chappaqua, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Herdsman,  dairymen  and  all  round  farm- 

ers.  Top  wages  and  excellent  living  conditions. 
Edelweiss  Farms  Inc.,  Wickatunk,  N.  J.  Phone 
Holmdel  7221. 


COOK:  In  country  house  in  Westchester  County  near 

New  A  ork  City.  Small  family.  Good  wages.  Other 
help  kept.  Cleanliness  more  important  than  fancy 
cooking.  B.OX  3529,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  lady  as  housekeeper  on  poultry  farm  in 
Maine.  Modem  conveniences.  Wages  $20  per  week. 
No  objection  to  children.  Write  BOX  3524,  R.  N  -Y. 


FRUIT-General  farm,  136  acres,  1,200  apple  trees, 

other  fruit;  brook.  7 -room  Colonial  house,  electricity. 
Jlodem  cow  bam,  II  tie-ups,  other  bams.  Fruit 
section.  $14,090;  some  equipment.  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  G.  Burns,  Realtor,  Fred  F.  Marrin,  Rep., 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4202. 


WANTED:  Couple  for  completely  stocked  and  equipped 

dairy  farm.  Rent  or  share,  very  profitable.  New 
Jersey.  Jack  Borgenicht,  1333  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Chickering  4-5100. 


MARRIED  couple  take  care  dairy  farm.  New  Jersey. 

Good  salary,  plus  profit  arrangement.  BOX  3527, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  or  woman  wanted  for  housekeeper  and  cook 
for  small  family  of  business  couple  in  Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania.  Own  room.  Heavy  laundry  sent  out. 
Sundays  off.  Excellent  salary.  Write  Mrs.  Henry 
Bloomgarden,  823  Jlain  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa.  or 
telephone  Honesdale  787. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  small  modem  country 

home.  Widower.  No  objection  to  small  child.  BOX 
3526,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOKS,  public,  private.  Couples,  maids,  waitresses.' 

Highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  Bureau.  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


HOUSEWORKER — Help  with  baby,  no  cooking  or 

laundry,  other  help.  Use  of  car.  Mrs.  Durcan,  Hook 
Road,  Katonah,  (Bedford  Village  7064). 


POULTRY  Man,  capable,  for  farm  in  Huntington,  L  I 
salary  and  living  conditions.  Dr.  Otto  Gitlin, 
90th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Telephone  Republic 
9-0988  between  10  A.  M.  and  4:30  P.  M 


FARMER:  Married  to  help  in  1st  class  cow  barn, 

some  outside  work.  3-room  cottage  with  lights,  run¬ 
ning  water  and  modern  bathroom,  fireplace,  congenial 
surroundings,  good  pay  and  working  conditions.  Write 
Joe  Paquin,  Tourtellot  Hill  Road,  Chepachet,  B.  I„ 
or  telephone  Pascoag,  R.  I.  221-R4. 


FARMER,  handy,  milk  5  cows,  lawns  garden,  general 

chores:  small  farm.  Good  ‘habits.  $90  monthly. 
Anchor  Villa,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS;  Married  men.  Must  be  familiar  with 

DeLaval  milking  machines.  Top  wages  offered  for 
experienced  men.  New  home  with  aU  conveniences. 
State  age;  qualifications.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  750 
Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  settled  woman.  Family  of 
three.  No  heavy  cleaning  or  laundry.  Good  home. 
Permanent  in  Westchester  County.  Salary  $135  per 
month.  Call  Dunnock,  Chappaqua  580  after  6  P.  M. 
Reverse  charges 


WANTED:  A  man,  to  do  all  poultry  work  on  chicken 
farm.  BOX  3487,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  older.  General  farm  work. 

State  age,  particulars  about  self,  also  salary.  Good 
home,  good  food.  Romanus  Eusner,  Monticel’lo,  N  Y 


APPLE  man,  foreman  and  assistant  manager,  prefer 

ably  agricultural  college  graduate  who  enjoys  grow¬ 
ing  and  packing  apples,  20,000  bushels  finest  varieties; 
fine  mountain  climate.  Man  must  be  healthy,  strong, 
industrious,  temperate,  married,  not  over  45  Must 
get  good  steady  work  from  6  or  8  year  round  hands 
and  keep  gasoline  sprayer  engines,  pumps  and  grad¬ 
ing  machinery  operating  steadily  and  efficiently. 
WiU  provide  house  and  pay  straight  salary  or  salary 
and  share  in  profits.  Give  full  particulars  and  salary 
expected  first  letter.  Bolling  Hail,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 


COU1 LE  Wanted  for  year  around  to  manage  cafeteria 
on  large  dairy  farm.  Very  good  salary.  Must  be 
good,  plain  cook.  Room  and  board  furnished  in  new 
home.  State  age  and  experience.  BOX  3480,  R.  N.  - Y. 


COUPLE,  two  sisters  or  friends  for  cooking,  general 

housework.  Small  Protestant  family;  modem  home 
on  small  estate.  Permanent  position,  considerate 
treatment,  attractive  living  quarters,  excellent  salary. 
Write  giving  qualifications,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Only  experienced  persons  with  references  con- 
sidered.  Write  Oscar  Houston,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 


SINGLE  middleaged  handyman,  good  character,  good 
opportunity  for  right  person.  BOX  291,  Croton  on 
the  Hudson,  New  York. 


WANTED  by  Maine  resort  farm,  cook  and  helper 
and  farm  hand,  pleasant  living  conditions,  perma- 
nent  position.  JIaximum  number  of  guests  20.  State 
wages  expected  and  references.  BOX  3488.  R.  N.-Y. 


TRAINING  for  teaching  retarded  children.  Two 

young  women,  ambitious,  excellent  scholars,  the 
kmd  children  love  and  not  afraid  to  work  hard. 
Salary  during  the  two  training  years  $30,  $40  and 
$o0  a  month,  leading  to  a  salary  of  $1,590  a  year, 
all  with  full  maintenance.  School  established  in  1924. 
Beautiful  location  on  Narragansett  Bay.  BOX  794 
Providence.  Rhode  Island. 


WOJLEN  to  help  in  Summer  boarding  resort;  good 

home  and  wages.  No  objection,  to  grown  child. 
Mrs.  Schlrmer,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  2  or  4  men,  separate  apartment, 
modern  conveniences,  congenial  surroundings,  good 
pay  and  working  conditions.  Job  will  be  open  Jlay 
15th  or  may  come  now.  Write  BOX  3491,  Rural  New- 
lorker  or  call  Pascoag,  R.  I.  221 -H4. 


COUILE:  Man  to  care  for  yards -garden.  Wife  house- 
keeper  for  family  of  two  on  modern  farm.  Separate 
living  quarters  in  new  modern  furnished  apartment. 
Ihis  is  an  easy  place  under  ideal  conditions.  Reply 
giving  references  and  wages  expected.  H.  B.  White, 
balls  Village,  Conn.  Telephone  Canaan  114-5. 


WOJIAN,  reliable  for  general  housework  oii  plain 
farm.  State  wages  desired.  Anchor  Villa,  Callicoon 
Now  York, 


POSITIONS  open  for  graduate  nurses.  Salary  $139 
and  maintenance.  .Also  undergraduates  $120.  In 
small  private  country  sanitarium  in  New  Jersey.  Bus 
service  at  the  door.  6  days  weekly.  Pleasant  sur- 
rounding.  BOX  3495,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1EMALE  or  male  houseworker  or  kitchen  helper  in 

small  New  Jersey  private  sanitarium  in  country. 
Bus  service  at  the  door.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Live 
in  or  out.  Good  salary.  BOX  3496  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fanner,  experienced  dairy  man,  35  milking 

cows.  $2,079  per  year.  Four  weeks  vacation  with 
leave,  retirement  and  annual  increments. 

L™  o.dw’  5Jew .  Yorfe  stat0  Twining  School 
foi  Boys,  Orange  County.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


i!y  family  of  two  on  country  estate 

Rhode  Island  for  all  year  round  employment. 
Hifo  experienced  cook.  Husband  as  butler  and  house 
man.  1  rivate  quarters  ineluding  bedrooms,  bath  and 
sitting  room.  Wages  $250  per  month.  Two  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Permanent  job.  No  floaters  will  be 
considered.  Best  of  references  required.  BOX  3498, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  to  do  general  housework  and  garden- 
ins  in  and  about  owner’s  house  on  large  ranch  20 
miles  from  town  in  Nebraska.  $100  per  month  with 
board  and  modem  furnished  living  quarters.  Onlv 
two  people  and  occasional  guests  to  cook  for.  Spend 
wniters  in  Arizona,  Sorry  cannot  accommodate 
children.  Give  full  information  with  references.  Sam 
R.  McKelvle,  \  aientine,  Nebraska. 


STENOGRA1  HERS  and  typists,  male  or  femalo; 

<rinJ!nUid  salary  $1,560  with  annual  increments  of 
$100  per  year  for  5  years,  80  days  off  duty  annually 
with  pay,  sick  time  allowed  after  6  months  of  service. 
Personal  interview  required.  Apply  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital.  Central  Islip,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Experienced  farm  hand,  single  or  married 
for  small  herd  of  beef  cattle  and  few  milch  cows, 
operate  tractor;  large  house,  salary  $125,  board  self. 
Vacation..  Must  have  car.  Write,  Van  Lockhorst, 
Ciaryville,  Sullivan  County,  New  York. _ 

HOSPITAL  attendants,  male  or  female.  Annual 

salary  $1,690  with  $100  increase  each  year  for  4 
years.  8-hour  day  with  pay  for  overtime.  80  days  off 
duty  annually  with  pay.  Sick  time  allowed  after  0 
months  of  service.  Apply  Central  Islip  State  Hospital, 
Cenrtal  Islip,  New  York. _ 

WANTED;  An  experienced  gardener,  flowers,  shrubs, 

lawns.  Single;  for  lady  alone.  All  year  round. 
References.  Mrs.  Bremer.  Dublin,  New  Hampshire. 

WOMAN  with  or  without  child.  Housework,  plain 

cooking  for  adult.  No  washing.  Modem  home,  rural 
community,  excellent  school.  Good  wages.  Mary  H 
Bacher,  Rock  Tavern,  Orange  County,  New  York. 


COOK-Housekeeper— Adult  family  of  3,  Southern 

Vermont  farm,  completely  modernized  house,  shower 
baths,  unlimited  hot  and  cold  soft  water,  electric  range, 
refrigeration,  close  to  large  village  (movies)  June  15 
to  September  15.  Refined  middleaged  or  young  woman 
for  plain  cooking  and  general  housework.  Salary  sec¬ 
ondary  to  honesty  and  ability.  Could  bring  such  a 
person  back  to  apartment  home  New  York  City  for 
similar  position  in  Fall  if  continued  employment 
desired.  Write  fully  about  yourself,  giving  references, 
salary  desired  to  Helen  M.  Baker,  435  East  57th 
Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work  on 

.small  dairy  farm.  References  required.  Write  Box 
417,  Manchester.  Vermont. 


WANTED — Elderly  lady,  light  house  work;  no  laundry; 

2  children;  near  Millbfook,  N.  Y.  One  who  prefers 
home  to  high  wage.  BOX  3501,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Good  cook;  light  housework;  May,  June, 

July;  country,  4  adults;  $120  per  month;  no  laundry. 
Harry  Phillips,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Mt.  Kisco  4272. 


WANTED:  Man  single,  on,  small  farm  to  take  full 

charge.  Good  room  and  board.  $35  weekly,  6  months 
$30  other  6  months.  No  fakers  or  drinkers  apply.  Dr. 
D.  J.  McBride,  1120  E.  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth.4.  N.  J. 

nr  v  ximcni .  ru  I  *  '  '  ■  * 


WANTED:  Elderly  man  to  help  out  on  small  farm. 

Swedish  preferred;  room  and  board  furnished.  Brio 
Ahlstrand,  Mount  Carmel,  Conn. 


WILL  provide  home  for  couple  in  country  near  New 
York.  Salary  in  exchange  for  services;  cooking, 

B0«U|f^rkW-,fardxTlngA-  Sherman  Bijur, 

Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Mt,  Kisco  4422, 


WANTED:  Cook-houseworker  for  family  of  4  Two 
a«s  2  children,  ages  9  and  11.  Pay  $125  per 
month.  Comfortable  room  and  private  bath.  BOX  3507 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Plain  Cook  houseworker  and  chambermaid  waitress 

wanted.  Splendid  opportunity  for  2  women  working  as 
pair.  Refined  home,  small  family.  Separate  servants 
quarters  with  parlor  and  bath.  Good  salary  but  refer- 
ences  for  honesty  and  dependability  required.  Will  con¬ 
sider  individual  applications  or  as  a  pair.  Write  Mrs. 
Herbert  Richter,  Bayport,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Married  couple  on  modem  dairy  farm,  vil- 

lage  of  Rhinebeck.  Woman  for  light  housework,  man 
for  general  farm  work,  milking  machine,  no  horses; 
furnished  cottage  and  board;  state  age  and  salary. 
I  ostoffice  Box  11,  Rhinebeck.  New  York. 


GENERAL  Houseworker,  small  country  home,  near 

transportation.  Own  room  and  bath.  State  age  ex- 
perrence,  salary.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Morehouse,  Katonah,  N  Y 


CARPENTER  Capable  for  farm  in  Huntington,  L.  L 
,_f°°d  and  lining  conditions.  Dr.  Otto  Gitlin, 

Ave-’  Jamai?a>  N.  Y.  Telephone  Republic 
9-0988  between  10  A.  M.  and  4:30  P.  M. 


WANTED  Couple  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm  $100 
per  month  to  start  modem  apartment;  gas,  electricity 
heat  included,  must  be  handy,  reliable,  no  liquor 
J.  leldman,  Chester  Conn.  TeL  Deep  River  2071 


COOK,  Plain  serving  and  light  cleaning  downstairs, 

no  laundry,  other  help,  own  room  and  bath.  Use  of 

vfllager706UUrCan’  H00t  Koad’  Katonah’  (Record 


RELIABLE  Woman  with  pleasant  disposition,  as  cook 
general  houseworker  offered  good  home  with  ex- 
officers  family  of  3,  in  suburbs  19  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Jlrs.  Huston  D.  Crippen,  307  Highway,  Riverton, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  General  houseworker.  Fond  of  young 

children.  Own  room  and  bath.  Small,  modem  house 
on  bus  line,  close  to  New  York.  $125  monthly.  Write 
George  J.  Brady.  11  Windsor  Lane,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  Man  to  care  for  Angus  breeding  herd  and 
small  acreage  crop  production.  Must  be  steady  and 
reliable.  Year  around  position.  House,  garage,  garden 
available.  Good  salary.  Give  complete  details  first 
letter  including  references  to  BOX  3515,  Rural  N.  -Y. 


COUPLE  For  cooking,  housework,  light  gardening. 
Give  reference,  salary  expected.  BOX  3511,  R  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  To  do  general  housework,  family  of  3,  rural 
community,  Dutchess  Co.  Congenial  living  ami  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Help  given  by  high  school  girl.  Mature 
woman  preferred.  Woman  with  single  child  of  school 
ago  considered.  BOX  3509,  Rural  New-Yorker 


COUPLE— On  country  place  in  New  Hampshire,  man 

for  vegetable  garden,  chickens,  eventually  1  cow 
woman  for  ?.eneral  housework.  May  I5th  or  June  1st. 
BOX  3510,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  To  haul  farm  products  and  live  stock  to  mar- 

kets  for  farmers  in  New  Jersey,  plus  commission. 
Drop  a  card  to  Mr.  Joseph  Vari,  339  Stockton  St., 
Perth  Amboy,  N,  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Wanted  experienced  woman,  work 

for  small  Protestant  family,  exclusive  Summer  com¬ 
munity  Long  Island,  good  wages,  references  required. 
Apply  with  full  details  Post  Office  Bos  323,  Bright- 
waters.  Long  Island.  New  Y ork. 


Experienced  Herdsman,  accredited  Guernsey  farm. 

Comfortable  house,  2  bedrooms-bath,  living  room" 
kitchen.  JIachine  milking  29  cows,  on  test.  Modern 
buildings.  Liberal  wages,  farm  products  supplied 
Position  available  June  1.  Phone  or  write  Daniel 
YfcKeon,  Ridgefield,  Conn.  726. 


COOK — For  remodeled  Pennsylvania  farmhouse.  Mile 

and  half  from  village,  church  and  movies,  five  in 
family  and  other  help — apply  Askew,  11  East  57th 
St.,  New  J  ork  City.  Phoney  volunteer  5-3398 


COOK-Housekeeper.  Good  plain  cooking.  Family  six, 

youngest  12.  Summer  or  permanent.  State  wages  de¬ 
sired.  Box  84,  Darien,  Conn.  49  miles  from  New  York 


WANTED  Woman  to  cook,  and  assist  with  two  small 

children.  No  heavy  work;  own  room  and  bath.  July  1. 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Brown.  McLane  St.,  Jit.  Kisco.  N.  Y* 


YOUNG  Woman  housework  for  settled  couple,  no  ex- 

perience  necessary;  seashore  for  summer,  homelike 
atmosphere.  Write  full  particulars  first  letter.  J.  P 
Danth,  Peconic,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


BEEKEEPER  To  help  with  bees.  Extracted  honey. 

Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  New  York. 


COUPLE  For  poultry  and  boarding  house;  salary  and 

profit  sharing.  Eberhardt,  2975  Valentine  Ave.. 
Bronx,  New  York,  Tel:  FOrdham  4-6931,, 


SINGLEMAN — Good  worker,  wanted  on  a  medium  size 

poultry  farm.  State  wages  desired.  A.  Feiner,  RD.  2, 
Port  Jervis,  New  York. 


CARETAKER — Wanted  for  year  round  at  children’s 

camp  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Experienced  construction, 
maintenance  buildings,  grounds,  plumbing,  electric  and 
machinery.  All  around  mechanic.  State  details  fully  in 
letter  to  Golden,  119  West  49th  St.,  New  York  City  or 
Telephone  Lackawanna  4-1834, 


HANDY  Man  for  children’s  camp  able  to  make  self 

generally  useful  in  maintenance  of  buildings,  plumb¬ 
ing,  electrical,  machinery  and  grounds.  Call  Golden, 
Lackawanna  4-1834  or  write  119  West  49th  St,,  New 
York  City  stating  particulars. 


WANTED — Groundsman  and  gardener  for  children's 

summer  camp.  Also  houseman  for  porter  work.  Only 
sober,  willing  worker  considered.  Telephone  Golden 
Lackawanna  4-1834  or  write  110  West  49th  St.,  New 
York  City,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Supervise  2  year  old,  simple  cook¬ 

ing,  light  duties.  Professional  couple  offer  responsible 
person  private  room  liberal  time  off,  adequate  salary, 
lakeside  home.  Box  193,  New  Jlillford,  Conn. 


COUPLE:  No  objection  to  slightly  incapacitated  vet¬ 

eran,  poultry,  horses,  light  farming.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Vlasta  F.  Mitton,  Long  Hill  Road,  Great 
Notch,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Competent  cook,  wages  $25.  per  week; 

and  houseworker-waitress  $89  per  month.  Jlay  20  to 
November.  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  White  Mts. 
Large  house;  quiet  place  3-4  in  family;  prefer  2 
friends  or  couple;  telephone  Regent  7-1115  or  write 
Ernest  Poole,  124  East  84th  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE — Experienced  Guernsey  dairyman  and  tractor 

fanner.  Woman  to  help  housework.  Offer  furnished 
apartment,  best  food,  good  wages,  all  living  expenses. 
H,  E,  Young,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ 

COOK-housekeeper .  cheerful,  willing,  capable,  to  become 
“part  of  the  family’*  of  3.  Pleasant  home  near 
Bedford,  churches,  movies.  1  hour  from  New  York  City. 
Write  salary  expected,  age  and  qualifications  to  Mrs. 
Lewis  Snyder,  Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 


COUPLE:  Fanner,  part-time  housekeeper,  estate  Po- 
conos,  permanent,  excellent  quarters,  good  salary. 
BOX  3542,  Rural  New-Yr piker, _ 

MARRIED  Man  to  assist  machine  milking  on  modem 

dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey  producing  grade  A  milk 
for  retail  distribution.  Must  be  honest,  good  tempered, 
hard  working,  no  drinking.  Small  modern  house.  Only 
those  with  first  class  references  need  apply.  BOX 
3543,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED — Married  man  as  working  superintendent  for 
estate  179  acre  farm  Jlillbrook,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  Want  man  capable  caring  lor  and  exercising  2 
riding  horses.  Must  be  able  care  for  vegetable  garden 
for  private  use;  approximately  159  chickens,  no  dairy 
but  with  right  man  might  keep  1  or  2  cows  for  milk 
and  butter  5-room  modern  house  with  heat,  electric 
light,  running  water  supplied.  Excellent  school  facilities. 
Owner  has  other  help.  Reply  giving  age,  nationality 
experience,  references,  wages  desired!.  Permanent 
employe  wanted.  BOX  3544,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Cook,  housekeeper.  Excellent  salary.  Lovely 
country  home  near  village.  Employed  couple,  two 
children  in  school.  Box  304,  Chappaqua,  New  York, 

HOUSEKEEPER  plain  cook,  3  business  adults,  ex- 

cellent  salary,  child  no  objection,  permanent.  Cardona, 
Broadway,  Rocky  Point,  Long  Island.  Telephone:  Rocky 
Point  Landing  2974, _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WORKING  Manager  for  small  country  estate.  Quali¬ 

fied  to  assume  full  responsibility.  Broad  experience 
all  branches.  Married.  BOX  3339,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  large  estate,  shooting  club,  wild 

life  sanctuary.  Private  or  commercial;  long  experi¬ 
ence  management,  forestry,  wild  life,  boats  mainten¬ 
ance  roads  and  buildings.  Single.  BOX  354, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island. _ 

MOTHER  with  12  year  old  daughter  desires  position 
at  Summer  resort,  BOX  3482,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  wants  job  on  mod¬ 

em  farm,  general  or  dairy;  New  Jersey  or  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  preferred.  BOX  3485,  Rural  N.-Y. 


WANTED:  Housekeeping  position  by  young  woman 

28  years  old.  In  gentleman’s  home  or  for  mother- 
less  family.  $15  a  week  to  start.  BOX  3489,  R.  N.-Y. 

CARETAKER:  Small  estate  or  farm.  Married,  middle- 

aged,  no  children.  Knowledge  of  essentials,  drivers 
license,  references.  Furnished  lodgings,  particulars. 
BOX  3499,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG*  man,  veteran,  desires  position;  poultry, 

vegetable,  landscape,  agricultural  graduate,  experi- 
enced,  ambitious.  BOX  3499,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIKE  to  take  care  of  rich  man’s  mansion  or  estate 

m  country;  like  to  take  full  responsibility  of  it. 
A-l  references  if  required.  Married.  Only  good  place 
expected.  If  interested  please  write  all  particulars. 
Alfred  Rambacher,  346  East  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  JIarried  man  ambitious,  work  on  poultry  farm, 

no  experience.  Hyman  Seplowitz,  923  Simpson  St  . 
Bronx  59,  New  York. 


CAP  ABLE,  Married  man  wants  year  around  work  on 
estate,  as  carpenter,  painter,  caretaker  ete.  Box  139, 
Jliddie  Granville,  New  York. 


MARRIED  JIan  41,  2  children;  graduate  of  agriculture 

school;  some  farm  experience  wants  position  on  farm 
by  year.  R.  McGay,  41  Smith  Ave.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J 


WIDOW — No  encumbrances,  efficient,  versatile.  Elderly 

People  in  country.  BOX  3596,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  Wanted:  as  farm  manager  or  superintendent 

on  a  farm  where  purebred  dairy  cattle  are  kept. 
Graham  and  Agriculture  graduate.  29  years  experience. 
*,ully  capable  of  handling  A.  R.  testing,  farm  records, 
all  branches  of  dairy  fanning  including  retail  milk 
business.  46  years  of  age,  married  and  have  2  children 
of  high  school  age.  Unless  you  are  looking  for  a  man 
of  proven  ability  who  is  equipped  to  take  full  charge 
please  do  not  answer.  Best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  BOX  3595.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GA-RDENEfR  Caretaker;  handy,  drive  married,  no 

children,  excellent  references.  BOX  3514,  R.  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  (Country)  or  what  have  you  (part  time) 
ui9  craf.t,  ^op-  animal,  poultry,  plant  line.  BOX 
3ol7,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Light  work  by  single  man,  assist  or  be 

Companion  to  old  or  disabled  male.  Drive  car  reliable ; 
prefer  warm  climate  in  winter.  BOX  3519,  R  N  Y* 


MARRIED  Veteran:  18  year  old  son;  wants  position 

farm  foreman;  experienced  all  branches  farming  and 
WlBing  to  board  help  if  desired.  BOX 
oo21.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JIAN,  44,  married,  seeks  position  as  caretaker  on 

estate  or  institution  where  house  is  provided.  Have 
been  Jwler  for  51a  years.  Best  references.  Write  C.  G. 
Will  is,  R  F.  D.  1,  Essex,  Conn.  _ 

VETERAN_  33,  Protestant,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 

sires  training  modem  poultry  establishment.  Salary 
secondary  to  training  and  pleasant  living  conditions. 
Inexperienced  but  willing  and  eager  to  learn. 
Licensed  driver.  BOX  3535,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  will  do  outdoor  chores  only, 

for  room,  board,  and  few  dollars  weekly.  BOX  3532, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  or  assistant  cook,  experienced  woman,  good 

?,nd  haker;  maintenance  plus  $39  weekly. 
BOX  3o3l,  Rural  N  ew  -Yorker. 

EXCEPTIONAL  woman  wishes  housekeeping  job  for 
adult  country  home,  preferably  With  separate  apart¬ 
ment;  good  salary,  honest,  reliable,  competent  for 
right  people.  BOX  3523,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  widow,  40,  a  home  maker,  in  good  health 
so“  of  9  would  like  pleasant  situation;  village 
, workiTt  fHlnest”  refined  and  econo- 
28  N  Y 117  C0nley’  844  East  86th  St-  New  York 

Agriculturalist— Being  separated  from  armed  service  • 
graduate  of  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  in  vegetable 
crops,  2  years  post  graduate  work  in  plant  breeding  at 
L*v7erS1fy.  0f  Cal7lf°rma;  seeking  responsible  position 
York  25  New  ^fcEpste“*  204  West  94th  St.  New 

BOY  16  Agricultural  High  School  student  desires  job 
on  dairy  farm  this  summer.  Some  experience.  Orange 
Nw  ?ofkl0S  ■Denmllser’  88-1:t  74  Ave..  Glendale  27, 

^rdsman  Farm  manager,  seeking  permanent  situation 

life  time  expert  in  all  phases  of  dairy  animal  bus- 
ban  dry  and  farming  crops  etc.  purebred  cattle,  any 
*F?®d  n°  herd  k°°,  laJjBe  none  too  small,  can  improve  a 
Mass  concero  or  devcl°i>  a  new  herd.  Box  71,  Chicopee, 

ELDERLY  Man  desires  position ;  light  work  for  good 

nome  and  moderate  wages.  BOX  3538,  R.  N.  Y. 

26>  married  1  child.  Now  farming  in  Hudson 

iwvv  5MoStnte  of  work,  salary,  living  conditions. 
BOX  3539,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  JIan,  would  like  a  pleasant  permanei 

home  with  a  Protestant  family  in  the  country  Plai 
living,  no  alcohol  or  tobacco,  fond  of  children  Dutche 
to.,  .\.Y.  preferred,  will  make  himself  useful,  gp 
price  and  conditions.  BOX  3549,  Rural  New-Yorke 


TWO  Graduates  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  for 

*®flre  P9siti<>na  together  of  some  responsi- 

recommenda- 


VETERAN  Desires  light  outdoor  work  on  farm,  assist 

lo,  th°  s"i",r- 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


WANTED:  Teacher  and  widowed  mother  to  rent  with 

in  Pc^ry‘°to|7wS  ^1^17“^ 
Newark*  44d  Ay"  ’ 


AX>IRONI)ACK  Mountains — Cottages  for  rent  sea- 
sonai  or  monthly.  BOX  3415,  Rural  New-Yorker 


K^UhI9(?  *mnw  l|nnsually  fine  farm,  142  acres 

i zed ‘  barn  fw  b«’  pastllr?s’  3  P»nds,  modern- 

izea  Dam  for  3d  cattle,  new  sjieep  bam.  hog  and 

poultry  houses,  deep  freeze  room,  silo.  Attractively 
remodeled  6-room  farmhouse  with  fireplaces,  modern 
improvements.  Property  has  high  elevation  with  mam 
{*a™ing  building  locations.  Within  commuting  dis^ 
Not  York  City.  Taxes  $238.  Price  $40,000. 
m»v  bhld  Abtrd<T‘Angl,s  catU9  and  farm  equipment 
Jlarv  Mii  r  lfn  reasonably  by  separate  agreement. 

-Mary  Miliar,  P,  Q,  Georgetown,  Conn.  Tel.  Redding  155 

12good°K  ^r3;hePda;StlSriegi^  ^ 

NewteYork°City  $4'00()•  Nagy’  149  East  St., 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers J 

Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  413. 


Your  WlllysOverland  Healer  Cordially  Invites  You... 


Here’s  the  chance  you’ve  waited  for! 
Come  in  and  drive  a  ''Jeep.”  See  for  your- 
self  how  easily  it  rides  and  handles!  Feel 
the  mighty  surge  of  power  from  its  world- 
famous  Willys-Overland  "Jeep”  Engine 
and  the  sure-footed  thrust  of  Jeep  4- 
wheel-traction! 

You’ll  see  why  the  ’Jeep”  is  the  most 
useful  and  economical  power  vehicle  on 
the  farm . . .  working  the  day  around . . .  the 


year  around  . . .  saving  you  money  because 
its  cost  is  spread  over  so  many  farm  jobs. 
You’ll  know  why  the  “Jeep”  can  pull 
plows,  harrows,  mowers,  etc.,  tow  5,500 
lbs.  and  carry  800  lbs.  You’ll  see  how  it 
can  take  you  anywhere,  on  or  off  the  road, 
in  any  weather.  Examine  the  power  take¬ 
off  that  furnishes  up  to  30  h.p.,  on  the 
spot,  to  your  shaft-  and  belt-driven  equip¬ 
ment.  You’ll  appreciate  the  convenience 


of  the  ’Jeep”  for  running  family  errands. 

Your  Willys  Dealer  invites  you  to  come 
in  now  and  drive  a  'Jeep.” 

Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc.,  Toledo  1,  O. 


SEE  THESE  FEATURES  THAT  MAKE  THE  JEEP'  A  4-FUNCTION  VEHICLE 


POWER  TAKE-OFF  at  rear  de¬ 
livers  up  to  30  h.p.  to  oper¬ 
ate  threshers,  silo  blowers, 
feed  mills,  augers,  buzz 
saws,  other  shaft  and  belt- 
driven  farm  equipment. 


60-H.P.  WILLYS  'JEEP"  ENGINE 

has  high  power  output  plus 
4-cylinder  economy  and 
war-proved  dependability 
and  endurance. 


HEAVY  DRAW  BAR  permits  9  positions  for 
proper  tracking  of  equipment.  Reversible 
attaching  plate  provides  two  heights  for  pull. 


SELECTIVE  2-0R  4-WHEEL 
DRIVE  gives  operating  range 
of  2  to  20  m.p.h.  as  tractor, 
up  to  60  on  highway.  Floor 
lever  instantly  shifts  from 
2-to  4-wheel  traction. 


LOADING  SPACE  of  lo  sq.  ft, 

in  reinforced,  all-steel  truck- 
bed  carries  9  standard  milk 
cans.  Tail  gate  gives  easy 
access  to  load. 


Use  your  'JEEP'  as  a  Truck ,  light  Tractor,  Runabout  and  Mobile  Power  Unit 


See  The  Universal  “Jeep”  at  Willys-Overland  Dealers  Now 


^a/try  hoj4 
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The  Garden  in 


Early 


ummer 


Y  the  first  of  June,  all  of  the 
tender  vegetables  should  be 
planted  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  City.  Tomatoes,  lima 
beans,  squash,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  sweet  corn  may  be 
le  middle  of  May  or  earlier  in 
sheltered  locations  if  the  weather  is  favorable, 
but  June  1  is  usually  safer.  Farther  North, 
planting  may  be  delayed  a  week  or  two  but 
in  these  short  season  areas  it  is  important 
to  get  crops  started  even  if  there  is  some 
later  danger  of  frost  injury. 

Cucumbers  may  be  planted  as  late  as 
July  1.  Later  plantings  often  escape  insects 
and  some  diseases,  and  yield  better  than  early 
plantings.  Succession  plantings  of  bush  beans, 
sweet  corn,  beets,  carrots,  Summer  squash 
and  broccoli  may  be  made  at  this  time  and 
again  later  when  the  seedlings  are  well  up. 
In  making  succession  plantings,  it  is  best  to 
follow  the  growth  of  the  plants 
rather  than  the  calendar.  Wait 
until  the  previous  planting  is  up 
and  starting  to  grow  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  next  sowing. 

Many  inexperienced  gardeners 
make  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
of  keeping  their  gardens  free  from 
weeds.  Weeds  are  easily  killed 
when  they  first  begin  to  grow  and 
before  they  reach  the  surface.  At 
that  stage  they  are  extremely 
delicate  and  a  slight  stirring  of 
the  soil  kills  them.  Frequent 
shallow  cultivation  at  this  stage 
with  a  hoe  or  cultivator  is  most 
important.  Avoid  stirring  the  soil 
'deeply  as  this  injures  the  plants 
by  root  pruning  and  brings  to  the 
surface  fresh  supplies  of  weed 
seeds.  Seeds  that  are  more  than 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
seldom  grow.  Small  seedlings  such 
as  carrots,  beets,  spinach,  lettuce, 
radishes  and  onions  must  be 
weeded  in  the  row  and  this  is  a  difficult  task 
that  is  often  neglected.  It  can  be  combined 
with  thinning  which  is  most  important.  Plants 
I  that  are  properly  spaced  with  adequate  room 
'in  which  to  grow  will  develop  rapidly.  Carrots, 
parsnips,  beets  and  onions  must  have  at  least 
two  to  three  inches  in  the  row.  Spinach  should 
be  thinned  in  the  early  seedling  stage  to  one 
inch  apart  and  then,  as  the  plants  are  ready 
to  use,  cut  out  every  other  plant  down  the 
'row.  The  remaining  plants  will  quickly  ex- 
ipand  to  fill  in  the  available  space.  At  the 
second  cutting,  again  take  out  every  other 
plant.  In  this  way  the  plants  will  produce 
large,  thick  leaves  that  are  easily  prepared  for 
cooking.  Leaf  lettuce  should  have  at  least  six 
inches  between  plants,  and  head  lettuce  will 
not  head  properly  unless  the  plants  are  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row. 

If  tomatoes  are  trained  to  stakes  or  trellis, 
it  is  best  to  cut  or  break  off  all  side  branches 
as  soon  as  they  appear  at  the  base 
of  each  leaf,  leaving  one  main 
stem.  Tie  this  with  a  soft  string 
loosely  to  the  stake  or  trellis 
leaving  room  for  the  stem  to  ex¬ 
pand.  The  stakes  should  be  at 
least  five  feet  above  ground  and 
15  inches  below.  The  stems  should 
be  tied  about  every  six  inches.  Do 
not  cut  off  any  leaves  as  these 
are  needed  to  manufacture  the 
food  to  make  the  fruit.  Tomatoes 
are  freer  from  cracks  and  have 
the  best  color  if  shaded,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  afternoon  sun.  If 
possible,  plant  tomatoes  in  a 
partially  shaded  location  or  on 
the  east  side  of  tall  growing  plants 
such  as  corn  or  pole  beans.  All 
tomatoes  grow  better  if  the  soil 
is  mulched  with  hay,  leaves  or 
lawn  clippings.  This  helps  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  and  the  fruit  clean. 

Organic  matter  of  this  kind  im¬ 
proves  the  condition  and  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

From  the  time  the  seeds  are  first 
planted  in  the  Spring  to  the  end 


By  D .  F.  Jones 

of  the  season,  there  is  a  succession  of  pests 
to  be  guarded  against.  First  come  cut  worms 
and  seed  and  stem  maggots.  Cut  worms  do 
enormous  damage  all  through  the  early  part 
of  the  growing  season.  This  damage  is  most 
noticeable  on  newly  set  plants.  Later,  small 
plants  may  be  defoliated  by  climbing  cut 
worms  that  work  at  night.  Poisoned  bait 
which  comes  all  ready  prepared  is  the  best 
solution  for  this  problem.  This  material  should 
be  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  and  before  the 
plants  appear  above  ground  or  are  set  out. 
If  this  is  not  done,  cabbage  and  tomato  plants 
must  be  protected  by  wrapping  the  stems 
with  paper. 

Seed  maggot  injury  to  corn,  beans  and 
squash  may  be  reduced  by  dusting  the  seeds 
with  arasan,  spergon,  semesan  or  other  suit¬ 


able  materials,  using  the  proper  amounts  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  in  order  to  avoid  in¬ 
juring  the  plants.  Also,  sow  seeds  in  shallow 
furrows  and  cover  lightly  when  the  weather 
is  cool  and  the  soil  is  wet.  Stem  maggots  on 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  turnips  and 
radishes  may  be  prevented  by  dusting  the 
stems  when  the  plants  are  set  and  again  about 
two  weeks  later  with  calomel  dust.  This  comes 
prepared  or  may  be  made  by  mixing  one  part 
calomel  with  24  parts  of  gypsum.  A  solution 
of  one  ounce  corrosive  sublimate  in  10  gallons 
of  water  is  also  effective.  Pour  a  cupful 
around  the  base  of  each  plant.  Radishes  and 
turnips  should  be  dusted  as  soon  as  the  roots 
begin  to  swell. 

For  the  general  run  of  leaf  eating  insects 
a  rotenone  dust  or  spray  is  effective  and  safe 
to  use  in  the  garden  where  there  is  danger 
of  poisons  drifting  onto  the  leafy  vegetables. 
This  material  is  non-poisonous  to  mammals 


and  will  kill  most  of  the  leaf  eating  and  suck¬ 
ing  insects.  The  supply  of  rotenone  is  Tow 
and  may  not  be  obtainable  everywhere. 
Cryolite  is  a  cheap  and  effective  insecticide 
for  flea  beetles  on  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  and 
also  for  stem  borers  on  squashes.  For  flea 
beetles,  apply  the  insecticide  as  soon  as  they 
are  first  seen.  Squashes  and  pumpkins  should 
be  treated  about  four  times  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals  beginning  about  the  first  of  July,  placing 
the  material  on  the  stems  and  leaf  stalks  near 
the  base  of  the  plants  when  eggs  are  laid. 
For  plant  lice  on  all  crops,  nicotine  or 
pyrethrum  is  most  effective.  Start  the  treat¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  the  lice  first  appear.  Bean 
beetles  and  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  are 
easily  killed  by  rotenone  or  cryolite.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  plants  are  badly  injured.  Bean 
beetles  feed  only  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  where  the  material  must  be  placed  to 
be  effective. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the 
new  DDT  insecticide.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  now  generally  available 
and  is  most  effective  against  flea 
beetles  and  leaf  hoppers  on  po¬ 
tatoes  and  tomatoes,  and  against 
leaf  eating  worms  on  cabbage  and 
cauliflower.  It  should  be  used  at 
least  a  month  before  the  heads 
are  ready  to  cut.  It  is  also  about 
the  only  material  that  will  kill 
Japanese  beetles  on  pole  beans, 
okra,  rhubarb,  and  many  flowers; 
it  will  not,  however,  control  aphis 
or  red  spider.  DDT  should  not  be 
used  on  any  of  the  vine  crops,  such 
as  squash,  melons  and  cucumbers 
as  it  injures  these  plants.  It 
promises  to  be  the  best  material 
for  corn  borers  and  should  be  used 
in  a  three  to  five  per  cent  spray  or 
dust,  making  applications  at  the 
same  time  as  nicotine  or  rotenone 
has  been  used.  Start  when  the  tip 
of  the  tassel  first  appears  and  give 
about  four  weekly  applications. 

Sweet  corn  that  is  planted  about  June  1  is 
seldom  damaged  by  corn  borers.  Earlier  or 
later  plantings  should  be  dusted  or  sprayed 
with  Ryania,  a  new  material  which  is  more 
effective  than  rotenone  or  nicotine.  It  is  a 
tropical  plant  which  is  ground  and  used  as  a 
powder,  in  the  same  way  as  derris  root.  Saba- 
dilla  is  another  new  material  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  squash  bugs.  It  is  also  safe  to  use  for 
worms  on  cabbage  and  cauliflower  after  the 
heads  form. 

Celery  seedlings  should  be  sprayed  in  the 
seed  bed  and  again  in  the  field  beginning  in 
July  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  re¬ 
peating  the  treatment  every  10  days  or  two 
weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  until  the 
last  of  October  if  necessary.  Dithane,  a  new 
organic  fungicide,  has  given  excellent  results 
for  control  of  early  blight  of  celery.  Dithane 
leaves  no  visible  residue.  The  formula  is  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  Dithane 
with  one  pound  of  zinc  sulphate 
and  one-half  pound  of  lime  in  100 
gallons  of  water. 

Many  new  weed  killers  are  on 
the  market.  The  2,  4-D  hormone 
is  sold  commercially  under  vari¬ 
ous  trade  names.  These  herbicides 
can  be  used  on  lawns  and  in  the 
garden  to  reduce  the  broad  leaved 
weeds  such  as  dandelions,  plantain 
and  sorrel.  For  eradicating  weeds 
from  driveways,  fences  and  rock 
walls  ammonium  sulfamate,  sodi¬ 
um  chlorate  or  the  arsenical  prepa¬ 
rations  are  usually  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  cheaper  than  2,  4-D. 
Burning  the  weeds  with  a  kero¬ 
sene  torch  also  will  kill  them 
without  injuring  the  soil.  All  treat¬ 
ments  must  be  repeated  several 
times  to  be  completely  effective, 
especially  on  perennial  plants  long 
established.  Weed  killers  are  most 
destructive  when  applied  in  hot 
dry  July  and  August  weather. 
Manufacturers’  directions  on  the 
containers  should  be  followed. 


Photos —  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  do  well  in  the  Dauphin-Lancaster  section  in  Pennsylvania. 


started  by  t 


A  good  field  of  lettuce  on  a  Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.)  farm. 
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Growing  Tomatoes 

Tomatoes  are  universally  liked  and 
are  grown  on  most  farms.  However, 
pests  and  fungus  diseases  make  the 
successful  growing  of  this  vegetable 
extremely  difficult  in  many  sections. 

There  are  several  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  plants.  Many  growers  now  order 
the  plants  from  growers  farther  south. 
Personally,  I  prefer  to  grow  my  own 
plants.  They  may  be  started  in  shallow 
window  boxes  if  inconvenient  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  hot  bed.  After  the  plants  are 
well  started,  they  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  cold  frames  or  individual 
paper  cups.  If  cold  frames  are  used, 
set  the  plants  four  inches  apart  each 
way.  Cover  frame  with  glass — an  old 
window  is  good — or  glass  substitute, 
tobacco  bed  canvas  or  even  an  old 
window  shade.  Ventilate  on  warm  days 
by  raising  the  covering  a  few  inches, 
and  even  remove  the  covering  com¬ 
pletely  during  the  daytime.  This  is 
essential  in  order  to  toughen  the  plants 
and  get  them  used  to  the  sunshine. 
Water  frequently,  but  do  not  keep 
their  bed  or  pots  too  wet.  When  the 
outdoor  growing  season  opens,  prepare 
the  ground  thoroughly  and  make  hills 
three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  working  a  handful  of  good 
fertilizer  deeply  into  each  hill.  Manure, 
unless  it  is  well  rotted,  tends  to  “fire” 
the  plants.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  tomatoes  do  best  in  a  not-too- 
fertile,  clay  bottom  soil.  Rich  loamy 
land  causes  them  to  make  too  vigorous 
growth,  resulting  in  poor  yields. 

There  are  many  good  varieties  of 
tomatoes.  Marglobe  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular.  Rutgers,  which  is  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity,  is  very  vigorous  and 
the  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  quality. 
Pritchard  and  Pan  American  are  newer 
varieties  of  considerable  merit.  All 
these  four  have  considerable  resistance 
to  Fusarium  wilt,  so  if  you  live  in  a 
wilt  infested  area,  it  will  pay  to  try 
them.  They-  are  only  a  few  days  later 
than  Earliana  and  the  other  extra  early 
varieties,  and  are  far  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  of  better  quality.  Stone, 
Greater  Baltimore  and  Bonny  Best  are 
good  mid-season  varieties.  Ponderosa  is 
a  large  fruited  variety,  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular  in  shape  but  excellent  quality. 
If  you  are  partial  to  yellow  tomatoes, 
as  I  am,  you  will  like  Golden  Ponde¬ 
rosa  and  Golden  Queen. 

Tomatoes  usually  do  better  when  tied 
to  stakes,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 
The  stakes  should  be  good  and  stout 
and  driven  into  the  ground  until  they 
stand  sturdily.  Set  each  plant  about  six 
or  eight  inches  from  the  stake,  remov¬ 
ing  all  but  the  main  branch  which  is 
trained  and  tied  up  the  stake.  Use 
large  soft  twine  or  rags;  an  old  shirt, 
torn  in  strips  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  wide,  is  fine;  small,  hard  twine 
will  injure  the  plants.  Tie  the  twine 
firmly  around  the  stake  first  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  plant  from  slipping  down  the 
stake,  and  then  tie  loosely  around  the 
plant  just  below  a  leaf.  Removing 
suckers  will  produce  larger  fruit,  but 
do  not  remove  too  much  foliage  from 
near  the  top,  as  the  hot  sunshine  will 
scald  the  tomatoes.  Remove  all  lower 
leaves  when  they  touch  the  ground. 

If  tomatoes  are  not  staked,  they 
should  be  mulched  with  straw  or  dry 
grass.  Mulching  serves  a  threefold  pur¬ 
pose — to  conserve  moisture,  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  to  prevent  the 
tomatoes  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  thereby  preventing  some 
of  the  losses  from  blossom-end  rot 
Mulching  is  not  a  bad  idea  even  though 
your  tomatoes  are  staked,  for  it  will 
certainly  conserve  moisture  and  keep 
down  weeds. 

When  we  come  to  blights,  wilts  and 
insect  pests,  the  tomato  has  more  than 
its  share.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  lists  about  six  different 
kinds  of  blights  that  affect  tomatoes, 
but  luckily  they  do  not  all  occur  in 
any  one  season  or  any  one  section. 
Spraying  or  dusting  is  effective  against 
some  of  the  fungus  diseases,  but  there 
are  some  like  the  Fusarium  wilt  that  no 
spraying  or  dusting  will  help.  Wilt- 
resisting  varieties  such  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  are  about  the  only  remedy. 
Last  season  we  had  a  particularly  wet 
Summer  in  my  section,  and  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  tomatoes  were  ruined 
by  blights.  I  had  one  of  the  few  good 
crops  of  tomatoes  in  my  section.  I  used 
a  dusting  mixture  containing  15  per 
cent  calcium  arsenate  and  15  per  cent 
monohydrated  copper  sulphate.  I  dusted 
thoroughly  on  mornings,  after  the 
dew  was  about  gone,  but  just  damp 
enough  to  make  the  material  stick.  This 
was  once  a  week,  oftener  if  hard  rains 
came.  I  dusted  around  the  plants  and 
between  the  rows.  I  found  the  above 
mentioned  combination  fungicide  and 
insecticide  a  pretty  good  all-round 
spray  or  dust  for  tomatoes.  The  copper 
sulphate  helps  prevent  blights,  and  the 
calcium  arsenate  will  keep  away  all 
insect  pests.  At  any  rate  it  worked  well 
for  me.  I  had  no  blights  or  wilts  and 
the  insects  left  them  severely  alone. 
Speaking  of  pests,  the  tomato  fruit 
worm  that  causes  severe  damage  to 
tomatoes  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  South,  is  the 
same  varmint  as  the  corn  ear  worm 
that  plays  havoc  with  our  roasting  ears. 
Some  growers  recommend  planting 
sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  in  alternate 
rows,  so  the  worms  will  eat  the  corn 
instead  of  the  tomatoes.  This  strikes 
me  as  somewhat  of  an  imposition  on 
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THERE’S  NO  ONE  WEED  KILLER  that’s  best  under 
ail  conditions  and  for  all  weeds.  Different  weeds  and  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  use  the  right  weed 
killer  for  the  specific  weed  problem  on  your  farm. 

That’s  why  it’s  important  that  you  CHOOSE  YOUR  WEED 
KILLER  FOR  BEST  RESULTS. 

Mil  DU  PONT  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER 

U.  S.  PAT.  NOS.  2,322.781  A  2.32«.47t 

FOR  SELECTIVE  KILLING  of  many  weeds  in  pastures,  lawns  and 
ranges  . . .  chickweed,  dandelion,  annual  morning  glory,  Japanese  honey¬ 
suckle,  bull  thistle,  ragweed,  mustards,  trumpet  vine,  Virginia  creeper, 
annual  sow  thistle  and  many  other  weeds.  (Do  not  use  on  bent  grass.) 


the  corn.  Last  season  my  corn  had  lots 
of  worms  but  my  tomatoes  did  not 
(all  in  same  garden),  which  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  calcium  arsenate 
was  effective. 

A  top  dressing  with  a  high  grade  of 
well  balanced  fertilizer,  such  as  a 
5-10-5,  late  in  the  season  even  after  the 
tomatoes  begin  to  ripen,  will  add  new 
vigor  to  the  plants  and  prolong  the 
season.  Also,  be  sure  to  select  disease- 
free  plants,  no  blighted  leaves  or 
cankerous  stems.  Cultivate  frequently, 
always  shallow,  but  never  when  wet 
with  dew  or  rain.  Gather  up  all  prun- 
ings  and  burn;  and  pull  up  and  burn 
all  plants  as'  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered.  Burn  all  weeds  around  the 
garden  to  prevent  their  spreading. 
Change  the  location  of  your  tomato 
patch  each  season.  Do  not  handle  the 
plants,  and  brush  them  with  your 
clothes  as  little  as  possible.  In  other 
words,  stay  out  of  your  tomato  patch 
except  when  necessary.  Don’t  smoke  or 
handle  tobacco  when  working  with 
them.  Mosaic  (virus)  which  causes  a 
yellowing  and  curling  of  foliage  and 
stunting  of  the  plant  is  the  same  virus 
as  tobacco  mosaic  and  is  sometimes 
present  in  manufactured  tobacco,  t. j.w. 


The  Tulip  Tree 

One  of  the  noblest  trees  of  our 
Eastern  slopes  has  an  abundance  of 
flowers  during  the  bulb  season  rival¬ 
ling  the  tulips  of  the  garden  in  size 
and  shape  if  not  in  color.  These  flowers 
are  no  relation  to  the  garden  tulip,  as 
a  hasty  examination  of  a  blossom  will 
show,  but  are  more  like  that  of  the 
Southern  magnolia.  The  blooms  of  the 
tulip  tree,  instead  of  being  pure  white, 
are  a  yellowish  green  in  color,  so 
nearly  like  that  of  its  leaves  that  in 
the  heights  of  a  tall  tree  we  often 
fail  to  notice  them.  They  have  three 
sepals  and  six  petals,  cup-shaped  and 
as  large  as  those  of  the  average  tulip. 
If,  however,  you  were  up  high  enough 
to  look  down  into  the  blossom,  you 
would  note  a  large  salmon  spot  near 
the  base  of  each  petal,  which  are  honey 
guides  to  the  bees.  Since  forest-grown 
trees  are  often  without  branches  for 
many  feet  from  the  ground,  the  flowers, 
though  freely  produced  every  year,  are 
missed  by  many  of  us,  and,  only  when 
a  branch  is  torn  off  by  a  wind  storm, 
do  we  get  the  surprise  which  the  bees 
know  all  about. 

The  tulip  tree  is  also  called  yellow 
poplar  and  whitewood;  it  now  has  only 
one  other  near  relative  in  the  whole 
world,  one  in  China;  though  rock  fossils 
tell  us  that  there  were  once  several 
species  known  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  These  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  Ice  Age.  In  many  ways 
it  is  our  grandest  tree  of  the  Allegheny 
system.  The  trunk  is  tall,  straight,  slight¬ 
ly  tapering,  sometimes  rising  to  a  height 
of  200  feet,  and  with  a  base  diametgr 
of  10  or  11  feet.  There  is  one  ip  North 
Carolina  with  a  diameter  of  16  feet 
which  has  no  side  branches  for  more 
than  100  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
tree.  They  are  bright,  shining  green 
above,  lighter  below,  broad  at  the  stem 
like  those  of  a  maple,  and  somewhat 
four-lobed,  as  if  a  notch  had  been  cut 
out  from  the  top  at  right  angles  to  the 
midrib.  The  baby  leaflet  is  folded 
upon  its  stem  in  the  flat  bud;  it  is 
crowded  up  until  the  notch  has  to  be 
there,  with  no  room  to  grow  in 
any  other  way.  These  glossy  leaves  turn 
pale  yellow  in  Autumn,  and  are  uni¬ 
formly  of  the  same  delicate  shade  until 
they  fall.  The  seeds  are  winged  and 
grow  on  a  tapering  cone  through  the 
entire  season.  They  persist  through  the 
Winter,  gradually  spreading  like  a* 
silver-tipped  lily  glistening  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Then  the  birds,  especially  the 
cardinals,  find  them  good  food  morsels, 
and  add  their  own  presence  to  the 
colorful  scene.  Probably,  too,  the  birds 
are  natural  aids  in  tree  planting,  for 
though  this  species  is  never  found  in 
great  stands  like  the  white  pine  and 
hemlock,  it  is  not  infrequent  in  groups. 

The  wood  of  the  tulip  tree  ranks 
with  that  of  the  white  pine  in  value, 
and  the  tall,  straight  trunks  are  a 
timberman’s  delight.  In  early  growth 
its  low,  rounded  trunk,  almost  like  that 
of  the  sugar  maple,  makes  it  a  valuable 
shade  tree.  Its  freedom  from  insect  or 
fungus  pests  has  of  recent  years  gained 
for  it  great  favor.  In  the  open,  its  rich 
flowers  are  in  full  view.  Once  you 
have  studied  its  general  form,  deeply 
furrowed  trunk,  beautiful  foliage,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  fruit,  you  will  find  it  a  tree 
distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself  and 
significant  for  both  beauty  and  utility. 

Pennsylvania  b.  l.  p. 


Rose  Festival  June  15- July  4 

The  Annual  Rose  Festival  at  the 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Gardens  in  Newark, 
New  York,  (half  way  between  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Rochester,  U.  S.  Route  31), 
will  be  held  from  June  15  through 
July  4.  The  schedule  of  events  includes 
conducted  tours  through  the  25  acres 
of  rose  gardens,  selection  and  crown¬ 
ing  of  the  1946  Rose  Queen,  and 
demonstrations  by  various  garden  club 
groups.  There  will  be  several  radio 
broadcasts  and  band  concerts  through¬ 
out  the  entire  festival.  All  events  are 
free  of  charge  to  visitors  except  the 
Moonlight  and  Roses  Dance  that  will 
be  held  in  the  Newark  High  School  on 
Saturday  evening,  June  15. 


How  it  works:  Du  Pont  2,4-D 
Weed  Killer  destroys  weeds  in  1  to  4 
weeks  depending  on  species.  Kills 
roots  as  well  as  foliage.  Bending, 
twisting  and  splitting  of  stems,  usu¬ 
ally  occuring  in  the  first  week,  are 
the  first  signs  of  an  effective  kill. 


How  it  works:  Usually  kills  both 
foliage  and  roots.  On  woody  peren¬ 
nials,  AMMATE  is  absorbed  by  foli¬ 
age  and  carried  to  roots.  Some  peren¬ 
nials  require  ground  applications  for 
direct  absorption  by  roots. 


How  you  use  it:  Gives  best  re¬ 
sults  when  applied  as  a  coarse  spray 
rather  than  fine  mist.  Any  spraying 
equipment  may  be  used.  For  small 
areas,  a  hand  sprayer  or  sprinkling 
can  will  do.  Spraying  top  of  leaf  is 
enough  for  effective  kill. 

★ 


How  you  use  it:  As  a  spray  with 
hand  or  power  sprayer.  Or  by  dry  ap¬ 
plication  mixed  with  sand  or  other 
inert  materials.  Strength  of  applica¬ 
tion  required  varies  according  to 
weeds. 


For  complete  information:  Write  for  free  folders  on  "AMMATE” 
and  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers.  They’ll  help  you  choose  your  weed 
killers  for  best  results.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


RES.  U.  S.  PAT.  Off- 


For  Complete  Weed  Control, 
Use 


DEENATE  DDT 

TRADEMARK  <jL. 

INSECTICIDES 


For  the  best  control  of  insect  pests 
on  the  farm,  get  DDT  in  the  most 
effective  form  for  the  fob.  Du  Pont 
"DEENATE''  DDT  insecticides 
give  you  DDT  in  forms  tailor - 
nmde  for  specific  farm  uses. 


★  ★ 

use  DU  PONT  AMMATE  WEED  KILLER 

TRAD!  MARK 

FOR  QUICK  KILL  of  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  chokecherry,  wild  black¬ 
berry  and  other  woody  perennials;  for  clearing  second  growth  and  brush 
in  fence  rows;  fpr  some  herbacious  perennials.  Also  for  many  annuals  and 
biennials  such  as  ragweed,  bull  thistle  and  cockleburr. 
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Electric  Fence  Post 
Costs  More  Because... 


This  Surge  Post  for  your  Electric  Fence 
costs  a  lot  of  money  and  it  is  worth  a  lot  of  money. 

These  posts  will  save  your  time  for  years  to  come. 
They  will  give  you  a  really  good  fence  and  they 
carry  a  genuine  all  glass  insulator.  There  is  only  one 
draw-back . . .  the  supply  is  limited. 

Somebody  in  your  neighborhood  will  have  a  real 
electric  fence  in  1945...  it  could  be  you.  If  you  have  an 
electric  fence  or  ever  intend  to  have  an  electric  fence 
it  is  surely  worth  a  penny  post  card  to  find  out  all 
about  this  new  Surge  Post  that  is  given  a  good  hot  bath 
of  pentachlorphenol  to  make  it  last  a  long,  long  time. 

You  can  ill  afford  to  decide  that  you  don’t  want  Surge 
Posts  until  you  have  the  full  facts . . .  stick  this  cou¬ 
pon  on  a  penny  post  card  and  mail  it  in  for  full  in¬ 
formation  Free. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,N.  Y. 

STICK  ONTO  A  10  POSTAL  CARD— MAIL  TODAY 

Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  907-A 
842  West  Beldea  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  facts  about  the  Surge 
Fencer  and  Fencer  Post. 

Name.  _ _ 

K.  F.  I),  or  Street  No _ _ _ _ _ 

State _ 


w°Ms  fivTr 


Protects  Vegetables  .  .  . 

P-C-H  “20”  DUST 

New  and  Different  Non-Poisonous  Insecticide 


P-C-H  “20”  DUST  gives  excellent 
control  of  many  insects  for  which 
scarce  rotenone  and  pyrethrum  have 
been  used.  Wide  commercial  use 
shows  as  good  or  better  results. 
P-C-H  “20”  Dust  is  made  from  the 
highly  toxic  insecticide,  piperonyl 
cyclohexenone.  It  is  available  alone 
and  in  combination  with  sulfur 
or  copper. 

Write  for  Circular 


Kills  By  Contact 

MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE 
TOMATO  FLEA  BEETLE 
POTATO  LEAFHOPPER 
GARDEN  WEBWORM 
BEAN  LEAFHOPPER 
CABBAGE  WORMS 
POTATO  BEETLE 
MANY  OTHER  INSECTS 


CHIPMAN 

DDT 


) 


Chipman  DDT  25%  and  50%  Spray  Powder 
SoflSo  \  Chipman  DDT  3%  and  5%  Dusts 
SPRAYS  |  Dual  Dust  &  Dual  Spray  (DDT  and  Copper) 


CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  C,  Bound  Brook,  N.  i. 


INSECTICIDES  —  FUNGICIDES  —  WEED  KILLERS 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Goldenacre,  Marion  Market  (yellows  re¬ 
sistant)  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50  delivered  pre¬ 
paid.  $2.00  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00  expressed 
collect.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  price.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower  500-$4.00;  mailed  prepaid. 
1000-$5.00;  10,000-$45.00  express  collect.  All  out- 
doorgrown  hardy  plants.  Prompt  shipments,  full 
count,  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Mature  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  outdoor 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato, 
Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Beet  and  Eggplants.  Write  or 
wire  for  1946  price  list.  We  are  largest  and  oldest 
growers  in  Virginia.  Our  35  years  experience  is  at 
your  service,  Carlots  and  truck  lots  our  specialty. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE  “PETER  PAN”  the 
PLANT  MAN,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  for  Prices 
on  Leading  Varieties:  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Potato,  Onion 
or  Pepper  Plants.  Old,  Big,  Reliable  Plant  Man. 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 
BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Apple  Maggots 

I  have  a  McIntosh  apple  tree,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  I  got  no  apples; 
they  fall  off,  and  have  worm  holes  in 
them.  Is  it  something  in  the  ground,  or 
am  I  using  the  wrong  spray,  or  not 
often  enough?  The  tree  is  about  eight 
years  old.  J.  M.  H. 

New  York 

Without  seeing  the  apples  in  question 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  be  sure  what  in¬ 
sect  pest  may  be  causing  your  trouble. 
If  there  are  numerous  small,  irregular 
tunnels  or  brown  streaks  through  the 
apple,  it  looks  like  apple  maggot. 

The  recommended  control  for  this 
pest  is  to  pick  up  all  drop  apples  before 
they  soften  on  the  ground.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  soften,  the  maggot  may  leave 
the  fruit  and  enter  the  ground  under 
the  tree,  where  it  spends  the  Winter. 
The  apples  may  be  thrown  into  a  pit  or 
hole  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  a 
foot  of  tamped  soil  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  thus  preventing  the  maggot  fly 
from  emerging  the  following  Summer. 

In  addition  to  this  sanitary  measure, 
arsenate  of  lead  in  liquid  spray  or  in 
dust  form  should  be  used  during  July. 
Two  sprays,  one  applied  the  first  week 
of  July  and  a  second  abcfut  the  middle 
of  July,  using  114  cups  of  arsenate  of 
lead  in  10  gallons  of  spray,  should  be 
effective.  If  a  dust  is  used,  it  should 
contain  10  per  cent  arsenate  of  lead  and 
three  applications  should  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  July  at  about  10-day  intervals.  All 
apple  trees  within  1,000  feet  of  your 
Mclntosn  tree  should  be  sprayed  or 
dusted  as  listed  above  if  you  are  to 
control  apple  maggot. 

If  the  worm  injury  to  which  you  re¬ 
fer  shows  as  large  holes  in  the  apple,  it 
is  possible  that  codling  moth  may  be 
your  problem.  In  this  case,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  spray  with  arsenate 
of  lead  as  listed  above,  about  every  10 
days  from  blossom  petal  fall  to  August 
1,  to  control  this  pest.  H.  A.  R. 


When  to  Prune  Apple  Tree 

I  have  an  apple  tree  of  the  russet 
variety  in  my  garden  which  is  about 
twenty  years  old,  yet  bears  no  fruit 
despite  the  fact  it  blossoms  profusely 
every  Spring.  Each  year  it  is  full  of 
suckers  and  watersprouts  at  the  root  as 
well  as  shoots  at  the  top.  I  prune  it 
annually  about  February  or  March.  Is 
this  the  correct  time  of  the  year  for 
this  locality  (Southwestern  Conn)?  I’ve 
been  told  that  Summer  pruning  might 
be  of  some  help.  When  should  I  do 
this?  s.  s. 

Since  the  russet  apple  tree  blooms 
proficiently  every  Spring,  I  would  not 
consider  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
Summer,  prune.  You  might  try  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  fertilizer  this  tree  is 
receiving  because  it  is  apparently  grow¬ 
ing  too  much  wood. 

If  there  are  no  other  apple  trees  of 
different  varieties  within  150  feet  of 
the  tree  in  question,  it  may  be  a 
pollination  problem,  in  which  case  you 
might  find  it  helpful  to  place  a  branch 
of  Red  Delicious  apple  bloom  in  a  pail 
of  water  and  hang  it  in  your  tree  when 
it  is  in  full  bloom.  It  may  also  be  im¬ 
portant  that  you  have  bees  available 
for  cross  pollination. 

Pruning  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring 
is  generally  most  advisable,  and  I  would, 
not  change  this  practice.  It  may  be 
that  you  have  been  pruning  too  heavily 
and  fertilizing  too  heavily  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  H.  a.  R. 


Grubs  In  Strawberry  Bed 

My  husband  and  I  set  out  2,100  straw¬ 
berry  plants  this  Spring  and  now  the 
white  grubs  are  threatening  to  wipe 
them  out.  These  grubs  are  the  same  as 
the  common  potato  grub.  How  can  we 
destroy  these  pests?  Is  there  some  kind 
of  poison  to  make  a  solution  of  and 
spray  oh  the  ground?  The  grubs  eat  off 
the  roots  up  to  the  main  stump  of  the 
plant,  then  start  on  the  stump.  Would 
Paris  Green  or  arsenate  of  lead  be  suit¬ 
able  to  make  into  a  solution  and  sat¬ 
urate  the  ground  with?  If  so,  how  do 
we  prepare  it?  The  whole  ground  seems 
to  be  infested  with  grubs,  between  the 
rows,  under  the  roots  of  weeds,  as  well 
as  under  the  berry  plants. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  R.  I. 

There  is  no  practicable  method  of 
eliminating  white  grubs  from  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  after  the  plants  are  estab¬ 
lished  except  digging  them  out  by 
hand,  a  laborious  method.  A  solution 
of  Paris  Green  or  arsenate  of  lead 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  grubs  would 
injure  or  kill  the  strawberry  plants. 

Ground  which  is  heavily  infested  with 
grubs  should  not  be  used  for  straw¬ 
berries  until  two  or  three  hoed  crops 
are  grown.  It  is  possible  to  prevent 
grub  injury  by  mixing  with  the  soil 
around  the  roots  at  planting  time  a 
handful  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  ,pf 
arsenate  of  lead  and  20  parts  of  sanck 


Picking  Stems  on  Currants 

I  understand  that  a  continued  neglect 
to  pick  the  stems  of  currants  on  the 
bushes  will  affect  the  producing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  bushes.  Is  this  true? 

New  York  d.  w.  p. 

This  is  not  true.  Failure  to  pick  the 
stems  of  currants  will  not  affect  the 
productiveness  of  the  bushes,  g.  l.  s. 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Iiic. 
Dept.  100-W, _ Adams,  N.  Y. 


Split  Big  Logs 

this  Easy  Way 

with  THUNDERBOLT® 


Split  logs  up  to  3-ft.  diameter  in  3 
minutes  for  2c.  Drive  Thunderbolt 
Splitting  Tool  Into  end  of  log,  like 
driving  a  spike — light  fuse  and  bang! 

-It’s  split!  Saves  over  half  the  work 
of  producing  Firewood,  Posts,  Grape 
Stakes,  etc.  from  trees  10-in.  or  larger. 

Cracks  stumps  for  easier  pulling,  faster 
rotting.  Pays  for  itself  often  in  one  day. 

2  in.  dia.  alloy  steel  15  in.  long — wt.  ' 
lbs.  Easy  instructions  furnished.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  Circular  FREE 

The  Thunderbolt  Co.  $6.40 

Dept.  A,  15  Decker  St..  Buffalo  15,  N.Y.  Plus  Postage 

CII A  PRESERVATIVE1  for  ®Tefy  kid  of  silo. 

rREOERTrtili E,  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &.  Color  Co.,  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  prompt  shipment).  Prcmic/r, 
Catskill,  Senator  Dunlap,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Robinson, 
Pathfinder,  Aberdeen,  25-$I.OO;  5O-$l.80;  I00-$3.00; 
300- $8. 00;  500- $10.00;  Postage  paid.  PREMIER, 

I,000-$I6.00,  F.O.B.  Everbearing  varieties:  Mastodon, 
Gem.  25-$l.50;  50-$2.75;  I00-$5.00;  300-$I2.50; 

500-$I5.00;  Postage  paid.  Figure  each  variety  separate. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  MAPLEVIEW  I,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Giant  Minn  1166  Everbearing  strawberry 
plants  $5.-100.  Gem  everbearing  $4.-100.  H.  MacDowell 
Prop.  MacDowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


LET  ME  SUPPLY  YOUR  FIELD  GROWN 
CABBAGE,  PEPPER,  ONION,  POTATO  AND 
TOMATO  PLANTS  —  MOSS  PACKED.  CHOICE 
VARIETIES.  CABBAGE,  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $3.00. 

TOMATO,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50.  PORTO  RICO 

POTATO,  500,  $2.50;  1000  $4.75.  PRIZETAKER 

ONION,  500,  $2.25;  1000,  $4.50.  RUBY  KING 

AND  CALIFORNIA  WONDER  SWEET  PEPPER, 
500,  $2.75;  1000,  $5.50. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW.  Franklin.  Virginia 

FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Copenhagen, 
Goldenacre,  Ballhead,  Flatduteh,  Charleston  and  Jersey 
Wakefield  300-$l.00;  r>00-$l.7S;  1000-$3.00  prepaid. 
50,000-$ I OO.  Express  collect.  Bermuda  and  Prizetaker 
Onions  1000-$3.50  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants 
30O-$l.25;  500-$2.00;  1000-$4.00  prepaid.  27  years 
experience  growing  and  packing  vegetable  plants.  "Not 
tlie  oldest  growers,  but  one  of  the  best.  This  spring 
give  our  plants  a  test." 

L.  O.  DRAKE, _ SEDLEY, _ VIRGINIA 


MILLION  PLANTS  —  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Beets, 
Brussel  Sprout,  Broccoli.  Best  varieties, 200,  $1.00; 

500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Expressed  50O<\ 
$15.00.  Tomato  May  15th  same  price.  Potatoes,  Sweet, 
Hot  Pepper  June  1st  200,  $1.25;  500  $2.25;  1000, 
$4.00.  Cauliflower  ready,  100,  $1.00. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Cabbage:  Copen¬ 
hagen,,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch  and  Ball- 
head.  Onion,  Beets,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Tomato: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best  S00-$l.50;  500-$2.00; 
1000-$3.50  postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  Potato:  Cuban 
Yam,  Nancy  Hall  5(H)-$2.50;  1OO0-$4.5O  postpaid. 

Cauliflower  $1.00-100;  $6.00-1000  postpaid.  All  plants 
moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO..  FRlANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market.  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead 
Cabbage  50»-$l.75;  1000-$2.25.  Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts,  Kale,  Red  Beets,  Lettuce  Plants  500-$l.75; 
1000-$2.25.  Snowball  Cauiflower  500-$3.00;  1000-$4.50. 
All  ready  now.  Rutgers,  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants,  will 
be  ready  for  June  planting  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.00. 
Order  Now. 

A.  WILEY  MCDONALD,  JR.  R-2,  Now  Freedom,  Pa. 

Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Md.  Golden;  Rig  Stem  Jersey;  Little  Stem  Jersey; 
New  Golden;  Porto  Rico;  Hayman  and  Nancy  Hall 
IOO  postpaid  $1.00;  200-$l.90.  Tomato  100  for  $1.00 
ready  May  15th.  Cabbage:  Jersey,  Charleston  and  Wake¬ 
field  IOO-$I.OO;  200- $  1 .30'  ready  now.  Write  for  price 
list.  FREDERICK  H.  LORD.  BELLE  HAVEN.  VA. 

SEED  POTATOES— CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER. 
As  and  Bs,  WAItBA,  CHIPPEWA  As  and  Bs  (Pick 
Outs),  SEBAGO,  KATAHDIN,  SEQUOIA,  RUSSET 
RURAL,  ALSO  SELECTED  IRISH  COBBLER  As 
and  Bs. 

PORTER  &  BONNEY,  ELBA,  N-  Y.  Phone:  Elba  4521 

TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY  Cab¬ 
bage:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Flatduteh,  Wakefields, 
Ballhead,  Beets,  Onions,  Brussel  Sprout.  Broccoli, 
Tomato:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best  300-$  1.50;  500- 
$2.00:  1000-$3.50  postpaid.  Express  $3  00;  1000.  Potato: 
Nancy  Hal);  Cuban  Yam  500-$2.aO;  1000-$4.50  postpaid 
Cauliflower  $1.00-100;  $6.00-1000  postpaid.  All  plants 
moss  packed.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO.  Franklin.  Virginia 


ana  lungers  ready  ror  express  shipment;  $3.00-1000; 
$2.00-500;  F.  O.  B.  Only  cash  orders  accepted. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO..  PEMBROKE.  GEORGIA 


BLUE  HUBBARD  SQUASH,  Colby’s  Boston  Type. 

Long,  Rough,  Thick  meated  extra  heavy  type.  For  par- 
ticulars  write,  JAMES  T.  COLBY.  Hudson.  N,  H. 

- GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS - 

10,000  to  100,000  $4.00  Thousand.  Sweet  Potatoes* 
Peppers,  $6.00.  HALL  MACKLIN.  Lincoln,  Dela. 

HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 


SEEDS  •  PLANTS  •  TREES 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
TOBE'S  TREERY — NIAGARA-ON-THE-IAKE.  CANADA 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Right  to  Cut  Trees 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  law  signed  by  Governor 
Dewey  last  March  which  forbids  the 
cutting  of  any  forest  tree  without  per¬ 
mission  from  Albany?  w.  G.  g. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  law  existing  in  New 
York,  new  or  old,  that  forbids  the 
cutting  of  any  forest  tree,  except  the 
laws  embodied  in  Article  14,  Section  1, 
of  the  State  Constitution  which  for¬ 
bid  the  cutting  and  removal  of  trees, 
living  or  dead,  from  State  lands  within 
the  “Blue  lines”  setting  out  the  forest 
preserve  counties  of  the  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  State  Parks.  Private  land- 
owners  within  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  areas,  like  forest  landowners 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  have  and 
may  continue  to  cut  their  trees  when 
and  how  they  will,  and  in  any  manner 
they  will,  and  dispose  of  the  products 
from  such  cuttings  wherever  they  can 
sell  them. 

The  new  law  signed  by  Governor 
Dewey,  known  as  the  Forest  Practice 
Standards  Act  (The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  April  6,  page  296),  is  per¬ 
suasive,  not  mandatory.  No  landowner 
will  be  forced  to  register  his  land 
under  this  Act  unless  he  himself  wishes. 
If  he  does  so  register  them,  then  he 
will  be  expected  to  follow  the  methods 
suggested  by  his  own  local  forest  prac¬ 
tices  board.  If  he  stays  out  and  cuts 
when  and  how  he  wishes,  he  forfeits 
any  right  to  assistance  in  reforestation, 
treatment  or  marketing,  and  risks  the 
deterioration  induced  by  unskilled 
management  of  his  forest  capital  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  But  he  can  still 
cut  his  trees  without  getting  permission 
from  Albany,  if  he  so  desires.  H.  c.  B. 


The  wires  are  going  up 
on  this  new  rural  line , 


Maggots  in  Cabbage 

Please  advise  me  what  to  do  to  stop 
any  recurrence  of  the  ravages  caused 
last  year  by  the  maggots  on  my  turnips 
and  on  the  roots  of  cauliflower  and 
cabbage.  d.  s. 

Columbiana  County,  Ohio 

All  plants  of  the  cabbage  family 
which  includes  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  radish,  mustard,  tur¬ 
nip,  rutabagas,  kohlrabi,  and  nastur¬ 
tiums  are  subject  to  injury  by  maggots, 
both  in  the  Spring  and  Fall.  The  most 
convenient  material  to  use  is  calomel 
dust.  This  may  be  purchased  ready  to 
use,  or  prepared  by  mixing  a  four  per 
cent  mixture  of  calomel  and  gypsum — 
one  part  calomel  and  four  parts  gypsum. 

A  solution  of  an  ounce  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  10  gallons  of  water  is 
also  effective.  Dissolve  the  material  in 
a  small  amount  of  hot  water  first  in  a 
wooden  or  glazed  container.  Pour  a 
cupful  of  the  mixture  around  the  base 
of  each  plant.  The  dust  can  be  shaken 
over  the  roots  and  stems  when  the 
plants  are  set  and  again  at  the  base  of 
the  plants  about  10  days  later.  Turnips 
and  radishes  should  be  dusted  as  soon 
as  they  have  their  first  true  leaves. 


More  on  the  “Green  Thumb” 

In  regards  to  the  “Green  Thumb” 
legend  recently  referred  to  in  your 
columns,  when  I  was  a  very  small  girl, 
I  recall  reading  one  of  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  books  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Cork,  Ireland,  by 
some  of  our  Irish  ancestors.  I  cannot 
remember  all  of  the  story  but  what  I 
do  recall  is  that  St.  Patrick  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “The  Green  Thumb.”  He 
prayed  until  Ireland  was  rid  of  all  flies, 
snakes,  toads  and  vermin.  The  country 
had  been  all  but  destroyed  and  after 
the  Lord  had  answered  St.  Patrick’s 
prayer,  everybody  who  was  able  to 
work,  men,  women  and  children, 
started  to  cultivate  the  soil.  St.  Patrick, 
then  a  very  old  man,  led  in  the  process 
of  “green  thumbing,”  supervising  the 
planting  and  giving  instructions  on 
how  God  would  restore  the  country 
if  the  people  were  obedient  and  will¬ 
ing  to  have  Christ  as  their  leader. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  l.  r. 


* 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . „ .  3.95 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post . 2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean . 2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work .  1.50 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Installation  of  new  switch- 
bboards  is  part  of  the  job. 


A  farm  telephone  installation 
gets  the  finishing  touches. 


The  man  on  the  pole  is  a 
familiar  sight,  as  work  goes 
ahead  on  extending  and 
improving  rural  telephone 


service. 


The  telephone  takes  a  cheerful 
voice  to  friends;  helps  speed 
almost  every  kind  of  farm  job. 


We  want  to  report  that  our  $100,000,000  rural  telephone  program  is  moving 
right  along.  We’re  now  putting  in  rural  telephones  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  To  do  that  we  are  installing  new  rural  lines  and  switchboards  at 
an  increasing  pace.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  of  course,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  every  one  has  service  who  wants  it.  But  we  are  well  on  our  way. 


BELL 

TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM  f 


Do  your  own  welding,  brazing 
and  soldering  on  iron,  steel, 
bronze,  brass,  tin,  aluminum 
or  other  metals  with  the  prac¬ 
tical.  dependable  MAGIC 
WAND  Welder.  Does  both 
electric  flame  and  metallic 
arc  welding.  Heavy-duty  transformer 
with  dual-purpose  electrode  holders 
and  polarized  outlet  plug  built  into 
sturdy,  handy  carrying  case.  Oper¬ 
ates  instantly  on  any  standard  110-V,  60-cycle 

weldlngnShrTzIinJeryiUU\oCurrent-  Comes  cwnPlete  ' 
I!  l  lmi  kirf  soldering  rods  and  fluxes,  w 
for  ii^  f C’  Instruction  Manual.  Quickly  1 

jobbed  y  hardwara  d^lers  and  automc 


For  Free  Descriptive  Folder,  address 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc. 

rv  ^  General  Sales  Agent 

Dept.  C,  105  Duane  St..  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 


Matffc  VJa*ut  WELDER 

MADE  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES,  INC  .  NEW  YORK  N  Y 


DDT 

5%  DUSTING  POWDER 

For  Crops,  Chickens,  Dogs,  etc. 
8  lbs.  $2.85;  16  lbs.  $5.45; 

32  lbs.  $10.15 

50%  Wettable  Powder  For  Spraying 

Crops,  Fruit  trees,  Barns,  Cattle, 
etc.  (use  2  lbs.  per  100  gals,  water) 
8  lbs.  $5.00;  16  lbs.  $9.60; 

32  lbs.  $18.20 
*Ve  pay  the  postage 

DEE  INSECTICIDE  JAB0RAT0RIES 

3310  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 

__  RETAILERS’  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 


nuutu.  on i |jiii cm i  uy  irucK.  or  rai iro; 

A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfg 

_ _  Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER.  MASS.  Telephone  46 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
xhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 


Post  &  Rail  Fence 

Three  and  Four  Rail 
Styles.  Made  of  Selected 
Chestnut  Timber.  Close 
Mesh  Picket  and  Woven 
Picket  Fences.  All 
Types  Steel  Fencing 
for  the  Farm. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MlAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


-r,.  :  -w  uujuoiuiua  may  uo 

Manna i  as*  flut  ,"'Lth  silverton  Soiltester  and 

Manual  35c.  Silverton  Laboratories  R.  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


FEN  CINE  farm 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass. 

Steel  Fence  Posts.  Field  Fencing. 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers.  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence. 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE.  — « 

™  arnold-dain  corporation 

Dept.  Y  MaUopac,  New  Yorfe 
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Every  Bushel  Counts 

Never  was  a  single  bushel  of  grain  more  important  than 
it  is  this  year.  It’s  a  day’s  bread  for  150  starving  people. 
Think  of  your  grain  in  those  terms  and  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  so  important  that  not  a  single  bushel, 
not  a  single  pound,  be  wasted.  i 

28,000,000  BUSHELS  UAH 

|)1jl  0  A  Ifl'IA  Stopping  Waste 

JBJy  f  JO  J|  in  Opening  Up  Fields 


THIS  LOSES  GRAIN 


THIS  SAVES  GRAIN 


Up  to  50%  of  the  grain  is  tramped 
into  the  ground  and  lost  on  the 
opening  round  .  .  .  crushed  to  the 
ground  by  tractor  and  combine  wheels 
.  .  .  lost  to  starving  millions. 


Opening  up  fields  with  a  self-pro¬ 
pelled  combine,  saves  ALL  the  grain. 
None  is  tramped  into  the  ground. 
Every  pound  is  harvested  to  become 
food  for  a  starving  world. 


Join  the  FAMINE  FIGHTERS 

•  ••save  grain  on  your  farm 


Saving  food  is  so  important  that  your 
Massey- Harris  dealer  has  organized 
the  operators  of  self-propelled  com¬ 
bines,  regardless  of  make,  into  Famine 
Fighters,  pledged  to  work  extra  hours 
opening  up  fields — to  save  the  grain 
otherwise  lost  on  the  opening  cut. 
Without  planting  a  single  additional 
acre,  this  simple  plan  can  provide 
28,000,000  additional  bushels  of  grain 
...  a  few  bushels  on  each  farm  but 
in  the  aggregate,  enough  to  feed 
42,000,000  people  for  100  days. 

Join  the  Famine 
Fighters  at  one  of  the 
Massey-Harris  dealers 
listed  below. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

General  Offices;  Racine,  Wis, 


The  only  cost  to  you  is  the  cost  of 
combining  the  opening  cut,  which  is 
more  than  paid  for  by  the  extra  yield. 

Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  has  the 
names  of  the  self-propelled  combine 
operators  in  your  vicinity.  He  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  all  the  details.  Make 
sure  that  this  year,  not  a  single 
pound  of  food  is  wasted. 


NEW  YORK 


Alexander . WiMors  Garage 

Amsterdam . . Giuffre  Bros. 

Atlanta . . Steuben  Farm  Supply 

Auburn . Fay  Myers 

Bath . Heckman  Lumber  Co. 

Boston . Maurice  Emerling 

Canandaigua . Con  J.  Howard 

Central  Bridge . J.  &  P.  Implement  Co. 

Cherry  Creek . Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 

Clinton . George  K.  Marsh 

Clockville . Myron  Smith 

Cochecton . C.  E.  Canfield 

Cohoes . Emerick  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Collins . Collins  Service  Agency 

Copake . Bichard  Dunning 

DeRuyter . H.  W.  Cook 

Ellenville . David  Harkavy 

Fillmore . . . L.  L.  Babbitt 

Fort  Plain . Byron  Roof’s  Sons 

Franklin viile . ...C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son 

Horseheads.  .Horseheads  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  I . Farm  Equipment  Inc. 

Lancaster . Harry  Choate 

LeRoy . Bickford  Bros. 

Liverpool . -  -  -  Bros- 

Malone . R.  s-  Spencer 

Marcellus . Nightingale  Mills 

Naples . -C.  W.  Guile 

Nassau . Henry  Tator. 

Norwich . 

Oneonta . H.  E.  Pierce  Roof  &  Supply  Co. 

Owcco.  ••••••••••••*•••«••  ••*•*••••••  •  Hunt 

Peru  Morrow  Bros. 

Phoenix . Carl  Morehouse 

Piffard . C.  A.  Parnell 

Bansomville . W.  B.  Peterson 


Richfield  Spring.  .Ostrander  Hardware  &  Impl.  Co. 

Spencerport . Fisher  Bros. 

Strykersville . . . J-  W.  Simons 

Trumansburg . G.  C.  Marquart 

Truthville . Joseph  B.  O^Donncll 

Unadilla . W.  Earl  Winger 

Verona . Frank  Haider 

Waterloo . Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 

Waterport . Richard  S.  Shepard 

Watertown . Northern  Implement  Co. 

Weedsport . . . Otis  Jorolemon 

NEW  JERSEY 

Carpenterville . Rapp  Package  Co. 

Deerfield  Street . John  Ackley 

Flemington . Burkett  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

Higlitstown . Hights  Repair  Shop 

Neshanic . . . J.  S.  Covert 

Pemberton . J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co. 

Wickatunk . Conover  Bros. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Natick . Robinson  Fann  Mach.  Co. 

N.  Brookfield . P.  A.  Benjamin 

Sunderland . Roman  R.  Skibiski 

Williamstown . Wilson  Williams 


CONNECTICUT 


Kent . .....E.  W.  Bull  &  Son 

Willimantic . Dublin  Tractor  Co. 

Woodbury . Carl  &  Walt,  Inc. 


VERMONT 


Brandon . . .  .Elmore  Motors 

Middlebury . Persons  &  Foster  Bros. 

Montgomery  Center . Northern  Auto  Service 

Orleans . H.  J.  Caron 

St.  Albans . .....D.  W.  Kelley 


Through  New  York  State 

After  several  weeks  of  cold  drizzly 
weather,  it  was  a  pleasant  relief  to 
start  on  a  trip  in  the  old  car  with  a 
sunny  sky  overhead.  However,  this  did 
not  last  long;  by  noon  it  was  overcast 
and  a  cold  wind  was  blowing  down 
from  the  North.  Through  Dutchess 
County  the  season  was  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks  backward.  Oats  looked 
good,  and  pastures  were  coming  along 
fine,  but  most  garden  truck,  with  the 
exception  of  onions,  radishes,  and  some 
potatoes,  was  still  to  be  planted  on 
the  ninth  of  May.  Our  first  stop  was 
at  Walter  Marder’s  100  acre  farm  near 
Staatsburg.  He  is  following  a  diversi¬ 
fied  type  of  livestock  farming,  and 
represents  the  kind  of  small  Angus 
breeders  that  collectively  are  helping 
to  make  Dutchess  County  a  section 
noted  for  its  many  herds  of  good  black 
beef  cattle.  In  addition  to  the  Doddies, 
he  raises  poultry,  including  Rocks  and 
Leghorns,  also  lambs  and  milk  goats, 
and  produces  enough  hay,  grain  and 
silage  to  feed  all  of  them.  These  tidy, 
self-sustaining  farms  are  the  kind  that 
will  weather  through  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  period  of  years. 

Driving  along  the  East  bank  of  the 


Raymond  Kelsey  (left)  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  this  light  tractor  last 
year  for  use  on  his  150  acre  farm,  near 
McClure  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  He 
says  it  can  do  everything  but  milk  the 
cows.  Ed  Alexander  (right)  is  helping 
him  with  the  farm  work. 

Hudson,  it  was  noticeable  that  both 
pastures  and  fruit  orchards  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County  were  more  advanced  than 
in  Dutchess.  Ray  Carlson  and  Harold 
Lasher  have,  for  several  years,  operated 
a  self  service  roadside  stand  for  their 
farm  raised  fruit  and  produce  near 
Germantown.  In  all  that  time,  Mrs. 
Carlson  said  they  had  not  lost  one 
penny.  They  have  found  asparagus  and 
pears  to  be  their  best  sellers.  Their 
well  tended  pear  orchard,  consisting 
of  Clapp,  Keifer,  and  Bartlett  trees,  had 
finished  blooming  and  there  was  a 
good  set  of  fruit.  Small  fruits  in  sea¬ 
son  find  a  ready  market  at  the  Carlsons’ 
stand,  and  eggs  are  always  in  steady 
demand.  The  present  price  is  50  cents 
a  dozen  for  large  ones. 

At  the  George  A.  Pine  farm  near 
South  Cairo  in  Greene  County,  the 
apple  trees  had  sustained  about  five  per 
cent  damage  from  late  frosts.  Mrs.  Pine 
was  especially  proud  of  her  registered 
Duroc  sows.  Two  of  her  10  months  old 
gilts  had  recently  farrowed,  one  with 
12  and  the  other  with  11  husky  pigs. 
The  Pines  keep  a  Guernsey  herd  of 
20  milking  cows  as  their  main  farm 
enterprise.  Hay  is  plentiful,  which  is 
fortunate  because  pastures  are  late, 
with  many  herds  not  yet  turned  out, 
and  grain  feed  is  high  and  scarce. 
About  150  years  ago,  some  sheep  were 
imported  from  Greece  into  Greene 
County  around  Prattsville.  Imbedded  in 
their  wool  were  many  small  seeds  of 
wild  thyme  from  their  native  land. 
As  they  grazed  in  their  new  home,  this 
seed  was  scattered  and  soon  this  plant 
with  its  small  purple  blossoms  covered 
the  slopes  of  the  Catskills  in  this  area. 
Bees  have  a  special  fondness  for  the 
rich  laden  blossoms  of  wild  thyme,  and 
from  it  they  extract  a  delicious  golden 
honey  that  has  made  the  region  fam¬ 
ous  for  this  product.  The  apiary  of 
J.  B.  and  C.  J.  Merwin  was  one  of  the 
first  to  become  established  by  specialists 
in  producing  this  kind  of  honey.  At 
present  they  are  keeping  400  hives. 
This  father  and  son  enterprise  is 
efficiently  handled,  and  planned  so 
that  it  will  continue.  Their  biggest 
trouble  is  obtaining  suitable  help.  Right 
now  they  are  looking  for  a  good  bee 
man. 

In  Schoharie  County  near  the  town 
of  Jefferson,  W.  L.  Layton  said  he  was 
having  a  real  struggle  to  keep  his 
poultry  farm  operating.  Not  enough 
feed  is  his  big  problem,  as  it  is  most 
everyone  else’s  too.  He  felt  that  it  was 
very  unfair  for  the  Government  to 
buy  up  grain  at  a  premium,  and  thus 
force  thousands  of  farmers  to  sell  their 
cows  and  birds  at  a  loss.  As  he  and 
Mrs.  Layton  pointed  out,  make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it,  there  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  shortage  of  milk,  poultry  and 
eggs  next  Winter  this  country  has  ever 
experienced.  The  folks  that  process  a 
few  old  hens  and  also  put  down  all 
the  eggs  they  can  in  water  glass,  while 
the  getting  is  good,  will  be  the  wise 
ones.  At  the  Layton  farm  they  like 
the  Red-Rock  cross  for  both  meat  and 
eggs,  and  from  800  laying  birds  on  re¬ 
stricted  feed  they  were  averaging  600 


eggs  a  day.  Eggs  here  were  bringing 
42%  cents  per  dozen  for  the  large  size. 

Up  Cherry  Valley  way,  they  had  a 
drop  in  temperature  on  the  night  of 
May  8  to  around  20  degrees.  Cold  as 
it  was,  the  fruit  trees,  with  the  -  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  cherries,  had  not  yet 
budded  enough  to  cause  much  damage. 
The  late  cold  Spring  has  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise  for  fruit  growers. 
Claude  Hinman  near  Deansboro  in 
Oneida  County  is  not  doing  any  of  his 
usual  steer  feeding  this  Spring  as  a 
sideline  to  his  dairying,  because  the 
feed  outlook  is  so  doubtful.  Multiply 
this  over  the  entire  country  in  terms 
of  meat,  milk  and  eggs,  and  it  all  adds 
up  to  a  food  shortage  in  the  near  offing 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  next  three 
or  four  months  there  will  be  plenty. 

Hugh  Mulligan,  whose  farm  is  near 
Warren  in  Herkimer  County,  was 
hauling  out  manure  with  a  good  team 
of  grade  Belgians  when  we  stopped  for 
a  visit.  He  mentioned  that  tractors  of 
any  kind  were  more  difficult  to  get 
than  during  wartime,  and  he  was  glad 
that  he  had  held  on  to  his  horses.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
soon  expect  to  be  able  to  get  motor 
power,  they  are  not  buying  many 
teams.  Those  that  have  horses  are  help¬ 
ing  out  where  machines  have  come 
apart;  new  parts  for  anything  being 
out  of  the  question.  At  Ray  Paul’s 
place  in  Willowvale,  Madison  County, 
he  has  found  that  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
will  keep  the  grass  cut  on  the  lawn  and 
that  they  need  very  little  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  He  had  several  nice  ewes  with 
strong,  husky  lambs  following  them. 
Sheep  are  always  good  property. 

On  our  way  up  into  Lewis  County 
it  was  evident  that  winter  wheat  had 
killed  out  some  in  spots,  but  not 
enough  to  he  very  serious.  Martin 
Nellenback,  whose  500  acre  farm  is 
near  West  Leyden,  reported  that  hay 
was  plentiful,  although  in  general  the 
quality  was  only  fair.  He  said  that  late 
Spring  pasture  had  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  continue  barn  feeding  with 
his  herd  of  48  Holsteins,  that  unless 
dairymen  got  more  for  their  milk, 
they  could  not  hold  on,  and  that  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  labor  was  harder 
to  get  than  ever  and  costs  much  more. 
Pasture  will  only  solve  the  feed  prob¬ 
lem  temporarily.  Besides,  good  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  cannot  eat  enough  grass 
to  give  a  large  amount  of  milk  for 
very  long.  The  Lewis  County  Holstein 
Club  sale  was  well  attended,  in  spite 
of  a  cold,  rainy  day,  and  the  60  head 
offered  sold  for  an  average  of  $319. 

Down  through  Chenango  County, 
field  peas  were  well  up  and  looked 
favorable  for  a  good  crop.  At  Sher¬ 
burne  we  found  that  Ernest  McGovern 
had  seeded  quite  a  large  acreage  of 
oats,  which  has  made  a  good  stand. 
Throughout  this  section  oats  is  usually 
a  safe  crop,  and  while  it  does  not  rank 
with  corn  as  a  grain  feed,  it  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  next  Winter, 
espcially  if  corn  should  not  be  up  to 
standard.  K.  L.  Lent,  near  Masonville 
in  Delaware  County,  had  just  finished 
planting  some  corn  and  also  potatoes. 
This  was  the  first  corn  we  had  seen 
planted  this  season.  Lent  was  making 
five  cans  of  milk  a  day  from  16  Hol¬ 
steins,  but  said  the  best  investment 
he  had  on  the  place  was  some  Chester 
White  sows  that  had  averaged  farrow¬ 
ing  12  pigs  each  this  Spring.  Every 
one  of  these  pigs  was  spoken  for  at 
$12.00  a  head  when  they  are  six  weeks 
old.  With  two  litters  a  year,  this 
makes  a  nice  return  from  these  good 
sows. 

The  man  with  a  tractor  is  indeed 
in  luck  this  season.  Raymond  Kelsey,  of 
McClure  in  Broome  County,  was  able 
to  get  a  new  light  tractor  last  year, 
and  says  it  can  do  everything  but  milk 
his  cows.  Power  farming  with  these 
light  tractors  will  unquestionably  be 
the  thing  of  the  future,  if  farmers  can 
ever  get  them  delivered.  The  market 
is  there;  all  that  is  needed  to  go  ahead 
is  to  get  into  production  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

At  the  Gordon  Grant  homestead  at 
Greenfield  Park  in  Sullivan  County, 
the  apple  trees  were  in  full  blossom, 
with  no  damage  sustained  from  late 
frosts  near  Walkill.  The  three  Malloy 
brothers  (E.  L.,  P.  J.,  and  H.  F.)  also 
reported  that  there  had  been  no 
damaging  freeze  in  their  section  and 
that  so  far,  prospects  were  excellent 
for  a  good  fruit  crop.  They  grow  Red 
Delicious,  Macs,  and  Rome  Beauty 
apples,  and  E.  L.  stated  that  they  had 
found  the  Rome  Beauty  to  be  the  best 
apple  for  their  conditions.  Even  last 
year  when  most  of  the  other  fruit  was 
ruined,  the  Malloys’  Rome  Beauties 
made  a  good  crop.  Carl  Elstrom  was 
milking  when  we  stopped  at  his  Orange 
County  dairy  near  Walden  in  Or-ange 
County.  The  Elstroms’  big  problem,  as 
with  all  others,  is  how  to  keep  the 
cows  milking,  at  least  until  grass  gets 
a  little  more  growth. 

The  late  Spring  this  year  has  made 
a  sort  of  “in  between”  season,  and  with 
little  grass  and  grain,  milk  production 
is  below  average.  These  factors,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  continued  shortage  of 
farm  machinery  and  help,  mean  that 
dairy  farmers  are  in  need  of  price 
assistance  immediately.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  done  the  most  difficult  task  of 
all  time  for  the  past  three  years,  but 
the  impossible  cannot  continue  to  be 
accomplished.  Unless  their  reasonable 
demands  are  met  soon,  there  is  going 
to  be  considerable  hunger  in  parts  of 
this  country  too.  R.  w.  D. 
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Our  dealers  join  us  in  making  this  frank  report  to 

THE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


International  Harvester  is  getting  back 
into  production  with  all  [possible  speed. 
Extra  shifts  are  being  employed  wherever 
conditions  permit,  to  try  to  overcome  the 
production  losses  of  the  recent  strike.  Every¬ 
thing  is  being  done  to  get  parts  and  ma¬ 
chines  to  you. 

While  we  and  our  dealers  would  like  to 
tell  you  that  this  means  an  immediate  end 
to  the  shortage  of  service  parts  and  ma¬ 
chines,  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  it 
means  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  it.  If  ill¬ 
ness  or  bad  weather  delays  you  seriously  in 
the  Spring,  you  know  how  much  it  throws 
you  off  your  schedule.  The  strike  has  thrown 
our  schedules  off  balance,  too.  There  are 
many  "chores”  we  must  do  before  new  ma¬ 
chines  reach  you. 

Material  shortages 

The  preliminary 
chores  of  getting 
our  plants  back  in¬ 
to  shape  for  full 
production  are  fin¬ 
ished.  But  disturb¬ 
ances  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  resulting  material  shortages 
may  affect  our  plans.  Light  gauge  steel 
sheets,  brass  and  copper,  fractional  horse 
power  motors,  and  many  other  items  are  all 
very  short.  The  coal  situation  may  also  prove 
serious — we  hope  not . 


Refilling  the  well 


back  to  normal.  It  will  take  time  to  fill  the 
pipeline  to  dealers— just  as  it  takes  time  for 
you  to  refill  a  well  or  cistern  after  it  has 
run  dry. 

Stock  and  display  rooms  of  our  dealers 
represent  not  one,  but  ten  thousand  reser¬ 
voirs  which  must  be  refilled.  The  most 
heroic  production  efforts  will  mean  that 
your  local  dealer  can  expect  only  a  small 
number  of  parts  and  machines  at  a  time. 
Since  we  must  play  fair  with  all  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  there  will  be  a  sprinkle  of  parts  and 
machines  all  over  the  country — not  a  down¬ 
pour  in  any  one  section. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  all  repair 
parts  production  schedules  are  far  beyond 
normal. 


No  hoarding 


You  may  be  sure 
that  every  machine 
will  be  shipped  to 
dealers  as  soon  as 
completed.  We  do 
not  and  will  not  hold 


machines  off  the  market. 

At  the  start  of  the  strike  we  had  on  hand 
at  all  our  factories  and  branches  just  837 
tractors  of  all  kinds— less  than  two  days’ 
production — and  405  of  these  were  not  com¬ 
pleted.  Many  of  those  on  hand  had  one  or 
more  important  parts  missing— principally 
radiator  cores.  Most  of  the  rest  represented 
the  normal  daily  "float”  between  the  end  of 
the  assembly  line  and  the  shipping  plat¬ 
form.  Naturally  no  tractors  were  made 
during  the  strike. 


Both  our  dealers 
and  our  branches 
have  run  dry  on 
parts  and  new  ma¬ 
chines.  So  the  big- 
est  chore  is  to  get 
their  work  ing  stocks 


What  dealers  may  have  for  you 

We  can  report 
to  you  that 
our  current 
production  on 
TRACTORS 


is  good  and  we  are  shipping  at  a  normal 
rate.  Even  so,  there  will  not  be  enough  to 
go  around.  The  situation  on  PLOWS  and 
DISK  HARROWS  is  reasonably  good.  On 
COMBINES,  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES, 
ONE-MAN  HAY  BALERS,  CORN  PICK¬ 
ERS  and  many  other  items,  our  schedules 
have  been  seriously  disrupted.  We  must  in 
fairness  say  that  many  of  our  customers  are 
likely  to  be  disappointed  on  delivery  of 
these  machines.  On  MILKING  MA¬ 
CHINES,  STATIONARY  ENGINES,  and 
some  other  small  units  we  are  hopeful  of 
making  practically  normal  delivery. 

We  know  you  will  understand  the  reasons 
why  your  dealer  cannot  fill  your  orders 
overnight.  He  would  like  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  delivery  on  machines  you  would  like 
to  get,  but  his  situation  is  a  difficult  one  and 
not  of  his  own  making.  He  is  doing  the  best 
he  can. 

No  cutting  corners  on  quality 

There  ia  one 
thing  you  can 
be  absolutely 
certain  about: 
We  will  NOT 
cut  corners  on 
quality  in  order 
to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  emergency.  For  years  we  have 
said:  "QUALITY  IS  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  OUR  BUSINESS.”  Today  we  say  it— 
and  mean  it — as  much  as  ever. 

We  know  you  need  new  machines— and 
need  them  badly.  But  we  believe  it  will  pay 
you  to  wait  just  a  little  while  longer  if  you 
cannot  get  all  you  want  immediately.  By 
waiting  you  can  be  sure  your  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  have  the  quality  so  rightly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  INTERNATIONAL  HAR¬ 
VESTER  for  so  many  years. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 
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A  FULL  COLLEGE 
COURSE  FOR  YOU 
with  EXPENSES  PAID 


enlist 

JOVM! 


Here’s  important  news  for  young 
men  18  and  over  (17  with  parents’ 
consent).  Under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  if  you  enlist  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  for  3  years  before  October  6, 
1946,  you  will,  upon  your  discharge, 
be  entitled  to  48  'months  of  uni¬ 
versity,  college  of  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  school  education  in  an 
institution  of  your  choice  if  you  are 
qualified  for  admission.  Tuition 
and  incidentals  up  to  $500  per  ordi¬ 
nary  school  year  will  be  paid.  And 
you  will  receive  $65  a  month  living 
allowance— $90  if  you  have  depen¬ 
dents.  Get  all  the  facts  at  your  near¬ 
est  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station. 


Your  Cellar  Enbance 

needs  BILCO 

Copper  Steel  Bulkhead  Doors 

Attractive  in  Appearance 
Easily  Installed 
Last  A  Lifetime 


Bilco  Copper  Steel  Doors  are  fireproof, 
weatherproof,  termite  proof.  Always 
open  and  close  smoothly.  3  standard 
sizes.  Shipped  packaged  knocked  down. 

Write  for  folder  to 

BILCO  NFG.  CO: 

161  B  Hallock  Avenue  New  Haven  6,  Conn; 
Steel  Sidewalk  Doors  •  Steel  Roof  Scuttles 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  W reeking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


Combination  Irrigation— 


FIRE  FIGHTING  PUMP 


Big  heavy  duty  Chrysler  gasoline 
engine  driven  centrifugal  pump. 

500  G.P.M.  at  120  lbs.  pressure  or 

250  G.P.M.  at  200  lbs.  pressure. 

Equipped  with  self  starter  —  skid 
mounted  —  self  priming.  Rugged  unit 
ideal  for  irrigation  —  water  supply  — 
fire  fighting. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Further  Information. 

KADCO  CORPORATION 

36-38  11th  St.  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 

IRonsides  6-8604 


New  RED  RIVER 
POTATO  MIX 

CmTaitM  DDT 


Tests  Show  Yield 
Increases  of  More 
Than  25%! 


For  maximum  potato  yields  use  new 
Red  River  Potato  Mix!  Contains 
amazing  DDT,  the  deadliest  insec¬ 
ticide  ever  discovered. 

Red  River  is  an  insecticide  and  a 
fungicide . . .  does  both  jobs  at  once ! 
KILLS  ALL  INSECTS!  Controls 
blight.  Lets  potatoes  swell  normally 
and  build  up  natural  starch  content. 

Get  your  supply 
today  ofi  new  Acme 
Red  River  Potato  Mix 
containing  DDT! 
Use  as  a  spray  or 
dust.  See  package 
for  instructions. 


ACME  WHITE  LEAD  &  COLOR  WORKS 
DETROIT  11,  MICHIGAN 


KILL  WEEDS 

jSPV  FLAME 

gBurn  6%  Kerosene  94%  Air 

Famous  fire  gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots,  Sterilizes, 
incinerates,  disinfects,  irrigates.  Great  for  garden 
spraying,  whitewash,  coidwater  paints.  Three  popular 
sizes;  $16.50  up.  Descriptive  Literature  Free. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

In  a  much  appreciated  letter  from 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  clipping 
from  another  letter.  The  writer  wished 
me  to  know  that  the  immense  arch  I 
mentioned  in  another  article  is  now 
within  the  city  limits  of  Ossining,  and 
the  city  has  made  a  lower  arch  and 
pushed  a  street  across  the  gorge.  That 
does  not  surprise  me  as  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  McGregor,  Iowa,  and  Altoona, 
Pa.,  are  the  most  “up  and  down”  cities 
I  know  of  in  America.  When  you  go 
uptown,  you  really  go  up,  and  when 
you  go  downtown  on  a  slippery  day, 
you  may  slide  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Ossining  has  one  street  along  the 
bluff,  which  is  above  Sing  Sing  prison, 
so  you  can  look  directly  down  into  the 
city  of  the  living  dead,  where  even  on 
a  Summer  day  it  looks  cold  and  gloomy. 
The  writer  also  reminds  me  of  some¬ 
thing  I  had  forgotten.  The  Hudson 
Valley  was  originality  settled  by 
Holland  Dutch  so  the  creeks  are  called 
kills.  However,  I  knew  that  the  Dutch 
word  “kat”  or  “cat”  does  not  mean  a 
four  legged  mouser,  but  means  a  nar¬ 
row  valley  or  wooded  gorge.  Thus  the 
famous  Catskill  region  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  cats  or  killing,  but  realty 
means  a  region  of  beautiful  valleys 
where  creeks  or  kills  flow.  I  have  seen 
those  creeks  tumbling  down  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  singing  rapids  and  tinkling 
waterfalls,  so  no  wonder  one  of  them 
was  called  Sing  Sing.  The  little  village 
once  bore  that  name  too,  but  in  time 
the  people  grew  ashamed  because  of 
the  notorious  prison  so  they  changed 
it  to  Ossining. 

Another  writer  wished  me  to  know 
that  chain  stores  get  a  limited  quota 
of  scarce  things,  while  the  country 
storekeeper  has  no  limit  and  can  get 
more  of  scarce  items.  This  writer  is 
an  exceptionally  talented  woman  who 
lives  in  the  city  but  owns  a  farm.  She 
has  wealth  and  social  standing,  so  could 
shine  at  a  fashionable  Summer  resort; 
but  instead  she  goes  to  the  farm,  helps 
raise  a  big  garden  and  then  spends  a 
lot  of  time  in  the  kitchen  canning  and 
preserving.  No  wonder  her  city  friends 
welcome  an  invitation  to  dine  at  her 
home.  That  brings  to  mind  another  odd 
fact.  Big  food  processors  employ 
chemists  and  expert  cooks  to  work  out 
formulas,  yet  almost  any  farm  house¬ 
wife  can  beat  them  a  mile  when  it 
comes  to  canning  real  eats,  even  though 
she  has  no  fancy  equipment.  When  the 
Missus  opens  a  can  of  tomatoes,  she 
does  not  pour  out  a  lot  of  water  with 
some  strings  and  seeds,  but  real 
tomatoes  with  a  garden  flavor  no  big 
canner  can  equal.  When  she  opens  a 
can  of  peaches  and  sets  a  generous  dish¬ 
ful  topped  with  whipped  cream  near 
my  plate,  no  wonder  my  overalls  grow 
a  little  tight  at  the  waist.  A  farm  house¬ 
wife  can  give  the  canners  and  bakers  a 
running  start  and  beat  them  seven  ways 
for  Sunday.  . 

Now  I  ramble  to  another  thing  which 
makes  me  grin  but  also  feel  old 
fashioned.  The  children  come  home 
bringing  friends.  I  sit  and  listen  as 
they  discuss  matters  which  we  once 
considered  the  height  of  immodesty. 
They  tell  stories  and  crack  jokes  which 
back  in  Grandma’s  day  would  have 
meant  a  trip  to  the  woodshed,  while 
the  boys  home  from  the  war  have  a 
vocabulary  that  would  bring  a  blush 
to  a  wooden  Indian,  and  nobody  seems 
to  care.  Our  youngsters  sure  do  lead 
a  freer  life,  but  it  realty  does  not  seem 
to  matter  as  they  settle  down  and  have 
families  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way. 

I  note  too  that  they  are  a  healthy  lot, 
although  they  wear  so  little,  that 
Grandma’s  dress  and  petticoats  would 
cut  up  into  enough  to  clothe  all  the 
women  in  a  square  mile  or  a  city  block. 

I  can  tell  you  young  fellows  though 
that  these  fresh  talking,  thinly  clothed 
girls  are  just  as  purehearted  and  moral 
as  Grandma  ever  was  but  they  sure 
do  get  a  lot  more  fun  out  of  life. 

At  last  all  of  our  boys  are  home, 
Calvin  being  the  last  one..  No  one  need 
waste  any  more  time  telling  me  about 
that  good  army  food.  Our  boys  came 
home  thin  as  toothpicks  with  Calvin 
weighing  20  pounds  less  than  when  he 
joined  three  years  ago,  and  with  nerves 
stretched  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  other  day  we  were  out  by  the  barn 
talking,  when  an  old  biddy  flew  down 
from  a  shelf  and  stood  beside  us 
loudly  and  proudly  telling  the  world 
about  a  marvelous  egg.  She  was  highly 
surprised  and  very  indignant  when 
Calvin  reached  out  the  toe  of  an  army 
shoe  and  gently  boosted  her  in  the 
pants.  Kindness  to  animals  has  al¬ 
ways  ben  the  rule  on  our  farm  but  I 
grinned  in  understanding  of  his  tight 
nerves.  I  am  not  an  officer  but  I  gave 
that  boy  some  orders.  He  is  to  stay  in 
bed  in  the  morning  as  long  as  he 
wants  to  and  not  do  any  work  for  at 
least  a  month  until  he  gets  rested  and 
fed  up.  You  see,  our  children  are 
blessed  with  a  mother  who  does  not 
grumble  when  they  come  down  late 
for  breakfast.  Calvin  has  never  been 
very  tall  but  he  was  broad  and  stiong. 
Now  he  looks  so  short  and  thin  that 
we  cannot  realize  tht  he  is  realty  22. 
He  has  always  been  so  kind-hearted 
that  he  has  been  a  prime  favorite  with 
all  the  youngsters  of  the  community, 
and  is  also  blessed  with  a  fine  sense 
of  humor.  Now  he  talks  in  a  sober, 
matter-of-fact  tone  about  things  that 
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chill  the  blood.  It  will  be  .a  long  time 
before  these  boys  of  ours  will  be  able 
to  erase  from  their  minds  things  which 
seared  their  souls  and  hardened  their 
hearts.  All  nurses  are  commissioned 
officers,  so  they  are  able  to  give  orders 
to  the  men  of  the  medical  corps  who 
are  either  privates  cv  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers.  For  some  strange 
reason,  whenever  a  woman  is  placed 
in  authority  over  men  she  becomes  un¬ 
bearably  bossy.  That  accounts  for 
Calvin’s  intense  dislike  for  all  nurses. 

Glad  that  I  found  time  to  say,  “Hi, 
neighbor,”  and  chat  about  things  from 
Croton  to  the  Catskills,  where  some  of 
the  soil  is  so  poor  that  the  only  crop 
they  raise  is  New  York  commuters, 
which  incidentally  is  a  mighty  nice 
crop.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Now  that  he  has  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  them  in  operation 
through  all  stages  of  his  five-year 
crop  rotation,  Harold  A.  Trask,  of 
McKean,  Erie  County,  reports  that  his 
contour  strips  have  more  than  vindi¬ 
cated  his  initial  hopes  for  them,  and 
have  given  him  the  last  laugh  on  some 
who  bluntly  called  him  crazy  for  taking 
up  this  radical  method  of  farming.  The 
fertility  of  his  land  has  been  improved 
through  contour  strip  cropping;  the  rich 
topsoil  no  longer  is  washing  away. 
Crops  are  better  and,  he  has  found  that 
nearly  all  the  objections  raised  against 
farming  on  the  contour  are  mostly  a 
state  of  mind.  Planting  strips  instead 
of  a  solid  field  has  several  advantages 
as  well  as  a  few  disadvantages.  A  strip 
of  sod  beside  the  corn  comes  in  handy 
at  cutting  time;  as  Mr.  Trask  points  out, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  through  and 
open  up  a  path  by  hand  for  the  corn 
harvester.  But  contour  farming  needs 
to  be  done  correctly  and  carefully  and 
therefore  takes  more  labor.  Like  his 
neighbors  in  the  rolling  section  of  Erie 
County,  inland  from  the  lake,  who 
have  established  contour  layouts  on 
their  farms,  Mr.  Trask  likes  the  system 
best  because  it  controls  erosion.  Alter¬ 
nate  strips  of  close-growing  crops,  such 
as  hay  sods  and  Winter  grains,  protect 
the  land  under  cultivation  and  in  be¬ 
tween  from  washing.  Contouring  in 
Erie  County  where  there  are  few  steep 
slopes  has  not  been  in  vogue  as  long 
as  in  some  other  sections  of  the  State, 
but  the  idea  is  taking  hold  where 
erosion  has  been  a  problem.  Berry 
Wilson,  Union  City  potato  grower,  W.  D. 
Hopkins,  West  Springfield  dairy  farm¬ 
er,  Carl  Procter,  Corry,  one  of  the  first 
in  the  county  to  try  contour  strip  crop¬ 
ping,  and  Elmer  Eades,  Harbor  Creek 
dairyman,  as  well  as  many  others,  say 
that  it’s  the  common  sense  way. 


Corn  held  on  Pennsylvania  farms  as 
of  April  1  totaled  24,325,000  bushels, 
or  51  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  as 
compared  with  18,268,000  bushels  held 
on  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago. 
The  help  situation  is  more  stringent  now 
than  at  any  time  during  the  war  years. 
Lack  of  machinery  and  repair  parts  has 
caused  some  farmers  to  curtail  plant¬ 
ings.  Farm  wages  are  still  going  higher. 
Wheat  from  the  1945  crop  still  held  on 
farms  April  1  totaled  3,837,000  bushels, 
or  19  per  cent  of  the  amount  harvested 
in  1945.  This  compares  with  21  per  cent 
held  a  year  earlier,  indicating  that 
Pennsylvania  farmers  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  contribution  to  world-wide  wheat 
needs.  The  10-year  average  wheat 
holdings  on  farms  in  the  State  on  April 
1  is  3,786,000  bushels,  or  20.8  per  cent 
of  the  previous  year’s  crop. 


The  Blue  Ridge  Fruit  Exchange  of 
Waynesboro,  in  the  heart  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  County  apple  area,  has  started  con¬ 
struction  of  a  warehouse  packing  shed 
and  storage  loft  for  the  marketing  of 
Franklin  County  apples  in  attractive 
cellophane-wrapped  packages  on  a 
nation-wide  scale.  Machinery  for  pack¬ 
ing  the  apples  has  been  under  develop¬ 
ment  for  more  than  a  year  and  already 
samples  of  packaged  fruit  marketed  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  has  de¬ 
monstrated  high  consumer  appeal  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce.  Pre¬ 
sent  plans  call  for  shipping  two  car¬ 
loads  of  packaged  apples  daily  with 
the  opening  of  the  apple  harvest  this 
year. 


New  officers  elected  at  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  meeting  of  the  Berks  County 
Farm  Bureau  Co-op.  Association  are: 
H.  K.  Dires,  pres.,  Wilson  Hixon,  vice- 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eckert,  secy.,  and  R. 
J.  Williams,  treas.  New  board  members 
are  Milton  Seidel,  Hamburg;  Ray  Ul- 
shafer,  West  Leesport;  and  Wilson 
Hixon,  Mertztown.  Also  announced  was 
the  purchase  of  the  feed  business  and 
mill  formerly  operated  by  Monroe 
Wenger,  of  Monocacy;  the  purchase 
price  was  $17,000. 


Commercial  vegetable  growers  will 
have  approximately  the  same  acreage 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year  as  in  1945. 
Shortages  of  equipment  and  supplies 
and  increased  labor  costs  will  operate 
against  acreage  expansion.  Sweet  corn 
will  total  13,100  acres,  the  same  as  1945, 
while  snap  beans  will  total  5,500  acres, 
or  about  five  per  cent  under  1945.  n.m.e. 
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Cleaner  Air  —  Less  Tractor 
Wear 

While  harrowing  with  a  farm  tractor 
on  a  dusty,  dry  day  recently,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  old  saying  that  a  man 
has  to  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  he 
dies.  The  farm  tractor  motor,  on  the 
other  hand,  will,  on  the  average, 
“eat”  between  50  and  100  pounds  of 
dirt  in  one  season,  this  being  approxi¬ 
mately  the  quantity  that  passes  through 
the  carburetion  system  alone.  Then  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  an 
engine  also  breathes  dirty  air  into  the 
crankcase,  usually  through  the  oil  filler 
pipe  or  some  other  specially  designed 
vent.  This  breathing  ig  caused  by  the 
pumping  action  of  the  pistons  which, 
in  conjunction  with  loss  of  compression, 
results  in  alternate  inhaling  and  ex¬ 
haling  of  dirty  air. 

Now  this  dirt  or  abrasive  material 
which  a  tractor  motor  inhales,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  deterimental  to  moving  parts. 
It  is  carried  by  the  lubricating  oil 
through  the  limited  space  between 
closely  fitted  pistons,  cylinder  walls  and 
bearings.  This  abrasive  material  is  es¬ 


pecially  damaging  due  to  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  oil  film  and  to  the  speed 
and  pressure  to  which  bearing  surfaces 
are  subjected.  Even  though  the  dust 
particles  may  be  microscopic  in  size, 
so  is  the  film  of  oil  on  the  cylinder 
walls;  and  particles  projecting  out  of 
the  oil  film  will  cause  excessive  fric¬ 
tion,  heat,  and  wear. 

The  air  cleaner  of  the  oil  bath  type 
found  on  most  farm  tractors  does  a 
fairly  good  job  of  removing  dust  from 
air  that  enters  the  motor  through  the 
carburetion  system.  But  in  order  to 
filter  completely  all  the  dust  from  air 
that  a  tractor  breathes,  would  require 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


The  Parson  was  at  his  desk  on  a 
recent  Saturday  evening  when  his 
phone  rang;  it  was  the  prelude  to  an 
urgent  plea.  Would  he  lend  a  hand  by 
preaching  at  a  church  about  225  miles 
away,  “a  week  from  tomorrow”?  It 
would  straighten  out  a  problem  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  one  of  the 
denominational  leaders  to  bring  a 
message  to  the  Parson’s  own  congre¬ 
gation.  It  would  mean  a  long  journey, 
but  it  would  also  give  him  a  chance 
to  visit  in  the  beautiful  Mohawk  River 
Valley  country  that  he  loved.  So  it  was 
arranged.  Then  on  Monday,  a  letter 
arrived  bringing  a  request  that  the 
Parson  speak  at  Hudson,  New  York, 
in  the  evening.  So  with  Canajoharie 
in  the  morning  and  Hudson  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  there  would 
be  no  time  for  any  flat  tires  between 
appointments  and  with  tires  as  they 
were,  that  was  a  real  consideration. 
Have  you  tried  to  buy  a  new  tire 
lately?  The  Parson  finally  found  a 
spare  in  a  garage  in  a  small  rural  town. 

We  left  home  on  the  Friday  before 
the  appointed  Sunday,  for  we  planned 
to  make  the  journey  in  easy  stages 
visiting  with  friends  on  the  way.  That 
night  we  stayed  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Wagner,  of  Blue 
Stores  in  Columbia  County,  New  York. 
Their  farm  of  17  acres  is  a  splendid 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  thorough  cropping  of  fruit  on 
a  small,  well  kept  place.  After  a  bit  of 
visiting  on  Saturday,  we  set  out  for 
Canajoharie.  Imagine  our  surprise 
when,  among  the  letters  awaiting  us 
there,  was  one  from  a  high  school  and 
college  friend.  We  had  not  seen  him 
since  those  days,  and  this  June  we 
hope  to  celebrate  our  twenty-fifth 
college  graduation  anniversary.  He  had 
read  that  the  Parson  was  going  to  be 
in  town  and  had  arranged  to  be  our 
host  at  dinner  that  evening  at  the 
hotel.  Six  of  us  sat  down  to  dinner 
together:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Cairns, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Ferro,  and  Mrs. 
Parson  and  I.  We  spent  much  time 


an  air  filter  even  larger  than  the  motor 
itself  because  approximately  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  is  needed  to  burn  five 
gallons  of  gasoline.  A  good  air  cleaner 
is  non-restrictive  and  requires  but 
little  suction  or  power  to  draw  air 
through  to  the  carburetor.  One  that  is 
not  serviced  regularly  and  properly 
will  cause  unnecessary  wear  on 
pistons,  cylinders,  rings,  valves,  and 
valve  guides  in  addition  to  shortening 
the  life  of  lubricating  oil. 

Modern  air  cleaners  provide  three 
stages  of  cleaning  as  indicated  in  the 
accompaning  sketch: 

1.  A  coarse  screen  at  the  entrance 
of  the  air  stack  that  will  screen  out 
leaves,  straw  and  chaff.  If  trash  accu¬ 
mulates  here,  it  will  tend  to  choke  the 
carburetor  and  cause  an  excessive 
waste  of  fuel.  This  should  be  inspected 
daily.  Usually  it  is  located  where  it  is 
most  protected;  some  tractors  extend¬ 
ing  it  to  a  height  above  the  ground 
where  dust  is  less  thick  and  the  large, 
more  harmful  dust  particles  are 
avoided.  One  tractor,  at  least,  locates 
the  intake  under  the  hood  since  they 
believe  it  to  be  best  protected  there 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cooling  fan 
removes  air  from  under  the  hood,  forc¬ 
ing  it  through  the  radiator  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  of  most  fans.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  out  of 
sight  is  out  of  mind  in  many  instances 
and  it  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
neglected. 

2.  The  oil  reservoir  in  the  bottom 
of  the  air  cleaner  holds  a  definite 
amount  of  oil  usually  determined  by 
a  bead  on  the  side  of  the  cup.  It  is 
important  to  maintain  this  oil  level 
at  all  times  and  to  change  the  oil  daily 
according  to  the  instruction  manual. 
Clean  the  cup  and  inserts  thoroughly 
before  refilling  with  oil  of  the  correct 
viscosity.  Oil  should  not  be  heavier 
than  S.A.E.  30  at  any  season.  In 
Winter,  S.A.E.  10  may  be  used.  Air 
enters  through  the  stack  with  enough 
velocity  so  th3t  when  it  strikes  the  oil 
bath,  it  carries  some  of  the  oil  in  the 
form  of  a  mist  to  the  third  stage. 

3.  A  fine  mesh  filter  element  collects 
most  of  the  dust  and  all  the  larger 
particles.  Here  the  oil  mist  condenses 
and  the  oil  drips  back  to  the  oil  reser¬ 
voir  carrying  the  dust  particles  with 
it.  The  fine  mesh  filter  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  washed  in  gasoline  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  Pour  gasoline 
through  it  and  shake  it  vigorously.  An 
overnight  soaking  in  a  pail  of  gasoline 
will  facilitate  the  removal  of  dirt.  Once 
each  year,  remove  and  clean  air  pipes 
and  hose  inside  and  outside.  All  hose 
and  other  connections  between  the 
carburetor  and  air  cleaner  should  be 
kept  tight,  since  air  leaks  at  such  points 
will  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  entire 
cleaning  assembly. 

Dust  is  the  farm  tractor’s  worst 
enemy.  The  cost  of  proper  service  to 
the  air  cleaner  is  good  economy  in 
the  long  run.  The  length  of  service 
given  by  a  tractor  engine  depends 
largely  on  the  attention  the  air 
cleaner  receives.  W.  M.  Fairbanks 


catching  up  on  the  history  of  mutual 
friends  and  of  each  other.  Mr.  Cairns 
is  a  farmer,  a  one  crop  farmer  he  calls 
himself;  all  he  has  to  do,  he  says,  is 
to  milk  17  cows  twice  a  day.  In  his 
spare  time,  he  has  been  helping  out 
in  the  local  postoffice,  and  he  still  finds 
time  for  American  Legion  and  other 
community  activities.  Mr.  Ferro,  who 
is  assistant  treasurer  of  a  large  local 
company  gave  a  fine  account  of  its 
work,  especially  in  its  labor  relation¬ 
ships  and  in  dealings  with  the  local 
farmers  who  grow  crops  for  it.  We 
made  the  most  of  a  complete  evening 
that  gave  us  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  other  man’s  work.  Perhaps,  though 
neither  of  our  friends  knew  it,  the 
Parson  found  more  than  one  sermon 
idea  in  the  conversation,  for  to  those 
whose  minds  work  in  such  channels 
sermons  grow  in  the  most  human 
commonplaces. 

After  the  morning  service  in  a 
beautiful  church,  we  started  out  for 
Hudson,  stopping  to  visit  the  Greaters 
and  Allens  at  Elsmere  on  the  way,  for 
we  had  long  since  owed  them  a  visit. 
And  it  was  then  that  we  got  our  flat 
tire!  Two  pumpings  held  it  up  until 
we  reached  the  church  at  Hudson,  for 
the  trouble  was  caused  by  a  slow 
leak.  But  we  had  arrived  in  plenty  of 
time  for  the  service,  and  that  was  the 
important  part.  There  was  a  great 
number  of  friends  from  the  Parson’s 
previous  pastorate  at  Livingston  in 
church  that  night,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  friends  from  Hudson,  for 
he  had  been  in  that  pulpit  several  times 
when  he  lived  in  that  vicinity.  One 
part  of  the  service  the  Parson  will 
never  forget  is  the  close.  Just  before 
the  benediction,  all  of  the  lights  are 
turned  out  but  one  which  plays  upon 
a  beautiful  window  at  the  front  of  the 
church,  while  a  soloist  sings  softly 
“Now  the  Day  is  Over.”  It  is  most 
impressive. 

On  Monday  evening,  we  turned  to¬ 
ward  home,  driving  through  a  wet, 
sticky  snowstorm  in  northern  New 
Jersey  after  a  weekend  of  gorgeous 
Spring  weather.  We  were  tired,  but  we 
had  met  many  friends  whose  faces  we 
had  long  wished  to  see,  and  that  made 
it  all  well  worthwhile. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Only  the  SURGE 


milks  with  a  stimulating,  automatic  down* 
ward  and  forward  TUG  &  PULL  that  holds 
the  teat  cups  down  where  they  belong. 


That’s  why  so  many  people  prefer  the 


That’s  why  production  can’t 
quite  catch  demand ... 

That’s  why  a  Surge 
is  worth  waiting  for 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  307-A,  842  W.  Belden  Ave. 

SYRACUSE  4,  N.  Y. 


The 

SURGE  MILKER 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York,  Dept.  307-A 
842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

Please  seod  me  FREE  and  without  obligation,  a 
copy  of  your  new  book  giving  facts 
about  tbe  modern  Surge  Milker. 


Name _ 


Town . 


CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  HOUSTON 
TORONTO 


R.  F.  D. _ State. 


—GOOD  SILAGE — 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogerm  to  treat  100  tons  tor  $12.75. 
Supply  TOUR  silage  with  a  live,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SILOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


ANTISEPTIC  OIL 


“For  saddle  galls  and  halter  barns, 
1  want  a  boss  who  quickly  learns  j 
To  ase  that  Dr.  Porter’s  Oil, 


For  him  I’d  work,  for  him  I'd  toil." 

MISS  FILLrt 

“It's  sad  to  see  yoa  cat  and  braised. 
I’d  say  that  you’ve  been  badly  used. 
Sot  your  sore  legs  and  braises  too — 
Will  seem,  with  Porter's  Oil,  like  new." 

Ct’s  no  news  to  wise  stock  owners  every¬ 
where- They  use  Dr.  Porter’s  Oil  for  alt 
kinds  of  minor  animal  hide  injuries. 
Halter  and  collar  burns,  cuts  and 
bruises.  Over  ten  million  bottles  sold. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Use  exactly 
as  directed.  So  good  the  boss  uses  it  too. 


The  GROVE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 
Mahers  of  GROVE'S  COLD  TABLETS 


DDT  E-rF 

!  3%  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

Controls 

HORN  FLIES,  CATTLE  LICE,  Etc. 
Easily  made  by  adding 
ENUFF  92%  DDT  Powder  to  water. 
Non-toxic  to  skin  of  humans  and  animals. 
Contains  no  talc,  clay,  etc.,  to  stain 
animals.  No-run-off.  Does  not  clog  gun. 
Cows  kept  free  of  flies  give  more  milk. 
14  lb.  makes  7  quarts  of  spray  —  $1.50 
We  pay  the  postage. 

DEE  INSECTICIDE  LABORATORIES 

3310  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 

RETAILERS’  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


rnp  CMC  Gas  Power  Circular  and  Chain  Saws, 
run  OnLL  Pages  Seed  Corn.  Telephone:  340 
H.  E.  ANDERSON,  21  Maple  St.,  Danielson.  Conn. 
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Wait 
for  Tour 
Unodilla ! 


The  kind  of  quality  lum¬ 
ber  that  goes  into  Unadilla 
Silos  is  not  available.  We 
will  not  use  sub-standard  ma¬ 
terials  and  label  our  product 
“Unadilla.  ” 

Register  your  silo  specifica¬ 
tions  with  us.  We  will  notify 
you  just  as  soon  as  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  lumber  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


l 
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DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC  SPEEDWAY 


Much  of  the  success  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speed¬ 
way  Milker  in  providing  better,  faster  and  cleaner 
milking  is  due  to  the  exclusive  design,  construction 
and  action  of  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Comfort  Teat  Cup. 
Consider  these  important  and  essential  advantages: 


Size  and  design  of  mouthpiece  and  liner  make  It 
Impossible  for  teat  cup  to  creep  or  “swallow” 
udder.  This  makes  for  fast,  complete  milking. 


Comfortable,  soft  mouthpiece  cushions  against 
udder  but  does  not  “seal”  on  It.  No  metal  part 
touches  the  teats  or  udder. 


Fits  all  sizes  of  teat  like  a  glove  finger.  Liner 
supports  sides  of  teats  firmly  .  .  .  which  also  pre¬ 
vents  "climbing  up  on  the  udder.” 


Vacuum  is  applied  comfortably  to  teat . . .  does 
not  interfere  with  blood  circulation.  This  teat  cup 
Is  a  “dry”  milker  —  milk  does  not  “wash”  teat. 


Complete  collapse  of  liner  with  each  pulsation 
provides  massage  and  release  from  vacuum. 
Liners  can  be  trimmed  and  stretched  for  best 
milking  and  longest,  most  economical  use. 


Detachable  Sanl-Cap  Milk  Tube  assures  perfect 
cleanliness  at  this  “hard-to-get-at”  point.  All 
rubber  parts  are  De  Laval-made  for  longest  service 
and  best  milking  results. 


...AND  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  PROFITABLE 

DE  LAVAL  STERLING  MILKER! 


Thousands  of  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  users  are  doing  a 
clean,  fast  and  profitable  job  of  milking.  The  famous  Sterling 
Pulsator  has  only  two  moving  parts.  It  provides  precise, 
snappy  milking  action  .  .  .  real  De  Laval  quality  milking  at 
lower  cost.  Complete  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Outfits  or 
single  or  double  units  for  De  Laval  Better  Milking  on  your 
present  milker  single  pipe  line  installation. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broodway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  IV 


DE  LAVAL 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Footrot  in  Cattle 

One  of  the  revenue-destroying 
calamities  that  strikes  the  dairy  herd 
is  footrot.  Those  who  have  suffered  the 
experience  know  how  rapidly  a  cow 
will  drop  off  in  flesh  and  milk  yield. 
Sometimes  called  a  disease  of  filthy 
barnyards  and  stables,  perhaps  in 
deference  to  thrush  in  horses,  it  is 
nevertheless  found  in  the  cleanest  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  one  of  our  worst  ex¬ 
periences  occurred  with  heifers  past¬ 
ured  in  August  on  a  dry  upland 
pasture. 

The  veterinary  materia  medicas 
mention  as  treatment  soaking  the  in¬ 
fected  member  in  diluted  formaldehyde 
solutions,  blue  vitriol  solutions,  cre- 
sols  and  other  antiseptics.  A  recent 
treatment  is  an  antiseptic  oil  used  in 
human  surgery  and  costing  $4.50  a  pint. 
Varied  blood  treatments  are  also  em¬ 
ployed,  mixed  infection  bacterial 
vaccines,  colloidal  carbon,  iodides,  di¬ 
lute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dyes. 

Ridiculous  as  it  may  sound,  how¬ 
ever,  all  these  ponderosities  are  not 
required.  For  some  eight  years  we 
have  had  our  best  success  with  the 
so-called  ranch  treatment,  applying 
gasoline  locally  and  giving  hypo¬ 
dermics  subcutaneously  of  40  c.c. 
of  condensed  milk  at  any  convenient 
place  on  the  body,  preferably  on  the 
side  of  the  neck  just  in  front  of  the 
top  of  the  shoulder.  The  gasoline, 
which  may  be  the  leaded  type,  dis¬ 
solves  the  purulent  material  and  gets 
down  to  and  cleanses  the  infected 
tissues.  We  have  had  owners  tell  us 
that  even  before  the  discharge  at  the 
hoof  top  disappears,  the  gasoline  is 
effective  in  reducing  the  condition.  The 
condensed  milk  is  a  sterile  foreign 
protein,  stirring  up  a  reaction  which 
engulfs  the  invading  organisms  as 
well  as  the  milk.  This  is  a  standard 
therapeutic  procedure. 

J.  H.  Winter,  D.  V.  M. 

Treating  Pregnancy  Disease 
in  Ewes 

I  have  a  full  blooded  flock  of  sheep. 
They  are  Shropshires  and  they  are  nice 
ones  even  if  I  do  say  so  myself.  I  have 
a  two  year  old  ewe  that  had  twins 
about  two  weeks  ago;  they  were  her 
first  lambs.  She  seemed  to  be  all  right 
for  the  first  week,  but  after  her  lambs 
were  a  week  old,  she  began  to  seem 
weak  on  her  hind  legs  and  now  she 
cannot  get  up  at  all.  Can  you  give  me 
any  advice,  and  do  you  think  it  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  the  rest  of  my  flock  would 
get?  b.  s. 

It  is  probable  that  this  ewe  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  combination  mineral  and 
vitamin  deficiency.  The  ailment  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  pregnancy 
disease  and  is  caused  primarily  by  a 
lack  of  sufficient  calcium  in  the  feed. 
A  contributing  factor  in  this  case 
would  be  the  fact  that  she  gave  birth 
to  twin  lambs.  Prevention  is  much 
easier  than  a  cure.  The  standard  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  is  to  mix  about  one 
per  cent  of  either  limestone  or  di¬ 
calcium-phosphate  in  with  the  grain 
feed.  After  the  symptoms  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  daily  administration  of 
four  tablespoonsful  of  fortified  cod 
liver  oil  plus  the  feeding  of  limestone, 
is  sometimes  beneficial.  This  is  not  a 
contagious  or  infectious  disease.  How¬ 
ever,  other  ewes  in  the  same  flock 
may  have  sub-clinical  cases,  and  if  they 
do,  the  preventive  treatment  mentioned 
will  help  correct  it. 


DDT  for  the  Cow  Barn 

Effective  control  of  flies  in  the  cow 
barn  can  be  obtained  by  proper  appli¬ 
cations  of  suitable  DDT  preparations. 
The  standard  recommendations  are 
that  the  wettable  powder  is  the  more 
practical  material,  except  in  barns 
finished  in  varnished  natural  wood  or 
gloss  paint.  DDT  can  be  used  on  any 


type  of  surface,  but  it  does  leave  a 
slight  residue  which  may  be  objection¬ 
able  on  highly  finished  walls. 

Six  pounds  of  a  wettable  powder  con¬ 
taining  50  per  cent  DDT  make  100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  powder  should 
first  be  mixed  into  a  thin  paste  in  a 
small  amount  of  water,  and  then  added 
to  the  spray  tank.  This  spray  should 
be  applied  to  walls  and  ceilings  in 
sufficient  amount  to  wet  them  thor¬ 
oughly  without  allowing  any  runoff. 
One  gallon  will  cover  about  300 
square  feet.  The  first  application  should 
be  made  early  enough  to  catch  the  first 
broods  of  flies,  about  June  1  being  a 
good  time  in  the  Northeast;  and  then 
make  a  second  application  in  late  July 
or  early  August.  Where  a  farmer  has 
his  own  spray  equipment,  the  total  cost 
is  between  five  and  six  dollars  at 
present  prices.  This  material  should  not 
be  sprayed  on  the  cows,  and  operators 
are  cautioned  not  to  breathe  the  fine 
spray  in  a  confined  area.  It  is  best  to 
apply  the  spray  in  a  well  ventilated 
building,  and  then  close  it  for  a  few 
hours;  wash  off  any  of  the  material 
if  it  gets  on  the  body. 


Rape  for  Sheep 

Is  rape  a  good  temporary  pasture 
to  use  for  breeding  ewes  with  lambs 
following  them?  j.  M.  j. 

Rape  is  one  of  the  best  temporary 
pastures  to  use  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
However,  if  lambs  are  allowed  to  graze 
on  it  when  it  is  heavy  with  dew  or 
rain,  or  when  the  growth  is  immature, 
they  may  develop  scours.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  bringing  them  in  at  night, 
which  also  serves  to  protect  them  from 
marauding  dogs,  and  then  not  allow¬ 
ing  them  out  on  the  rape  until  the 
sun  has  dried  it  off.  If  it  is  not  suitable 
to  pasture  the  rape,  it  can  be  fed  to 
good  advantage  as  a  soiling  crop,  by 
cutting  it  off  and  feeding  it  fresh  to 
the  flock  in  their  pen.  It  also  makes 
a  good  late  Summer  and  early  Fall 
pasture  for  sheep.  When  used  late  in 
the  Fall,  care  should  be  exercised  not 
to  pasture  it  after  being  frozen,  as 
severe  bloat  may  result.  Feeding  the 
sheep  some  coarse  roughage  such  as 
Sudan  grass  hay  before  being  turned 
into  the  late  rape  will  help  prevent 
bloating. 


Hog  Cholera  Vaccination 

One  of  my  hogs  died  from  cholera. 
How  should  this  disease  be  treated? 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y.  a.  m. 

Hog  cholera  is  an  infectious  disease 
caused  by  a  virus.  The  causative 
organism  is  so  small  it  has  never  been 
isolated.  Preventive  treatment  consists 
in  vaccinating  by  one  of  two  methods, 
and  in  some  cases,  a  combination  of 
both.  One  method  is  to  use  anti-hog- 
cholera  serum  alone  which  gives  a 
temporary  immunity.  Its  use  is  also 
indicated  in  herds  that  have  an  actual 
outbreak.  Sick  hogs  should  be  separated 
from  the  rest.  The  other  method  is  the 
so-called  double  treatment  which  con¬ 
veys  a  permanent  immunity  through 
the  use  of  both  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
and  hog  cholera  virus  in  dosages  suit¬ 
ably  administered  by  a  veterinarian. 
With  extremely  valuable  breeding  hogs, 
the  practice  is  sometimes  followed  of 
using  serum  alone  first  and  later  using 
the  double  treatment.  These  various 
methods  should  be  administered  by 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  veter¬ 
inarian. 


The  Record  Fat  Test 

Could  you  tell  me  if  any  cow  has 
ever  had  a  butterfat  test  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  for  any  sustained  period 
of  time?  g.  l.  M. 

In  1945  a  registered  Jersey  cow, 
Sophie  Iota  Sayda  Pearl,  owned  by 
the  J.  W.  Coppini  Est.,  Ferndale,  Hum¬ 
boldt  County,  Calif.,  had  a  test  of 
10.1  per  cent  in  October,  10.5  per  cent 
in  November,  and  10.6  in  December. 


By  hauling  manure  and  putting  it  on  the  fields  whenever  conditions  permit,  it 
does  not  accumulate  and  make  a  breeding  place  for  flies.  A.  E.  Dunn  and  his 
son,  Clifford,  are  busy  with  this  chore  on  Hector  Lamont’s  farm  which  they 
operate,  near  Bordentown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.  The  good  team  of  farm 
chunks  that  they  are  using  keeps  healthy  and  fit  on  home  grown  grain  and  hay. 
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•—for  their  smooth  filtration 
speed. 


— for  their  extra  thickness 
and  efficiency. 


— for  their  rugged  strength 
and  great  capacity. 


FLANNEL  SQUARES 


FREE 
SAMPLES 
gladly  sent 
on  request. 


SCHWARTZ  MFC.  COMPANY 

Two  Rireri,  Wisconsin 


Short  Cur  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  ...  Mixes  easily  In  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  ! 

SAVES  TIME  ...  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution ! 

^  SAVES  MONEY  . . .  Dissolves  thoroughly —no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS.  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures :  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest. and  best  known 
brand I  Standard  for  over  60  years. 

- MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  5.  N.Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


BUZZARD 


Best  from  AT.r.  ANGLES.  I Pbu  Grass* 
Silage.  Hay  Chopping,  Ensilage  Cutting— 
epeedy.  efficient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Simple, 
trouble  -  free.  Ask  for 
FREE  Catalog. 
BUZZARD  MFG.  CO. 
(Since  1874) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


Salisbury  Ctr.,  N.Y.  Grange 
Takes  Action  on  Milk 

The  following  resolutions  were  re¬ 
cently  enacted  by  the  Salisbury  Center 
Grange,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.: 

Whereas  it  appears  that  there  is  too 
great  a  spread  in  milk  prices  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  farmer 
is  not  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  price  of  milk;  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature  to  investigate 
and  remedy  this  situation  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  effectively  pigeonholed;  and 

Whereas  the  reasons  for  the  great 
spread  in  milk  prices  and  the  small 
share  the  farmers  are  getting  have 
never  been  clearly  shown  by  a  really 
effective  investigation  conducted  by  a 
governmental  agency  with  the  power 
of  subpoena  to  get  all  the  facts;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  logical  reason 
for  producers,  handlers  or  any  other 
interested  parties  to  oppose  such  an 
impartial  investigation  if  this  spread 
in  milk  prices  is  legitimate  and  justi¬ 
fiable;  and 

Whereas  such  an  impartial  investi¬ 
gation  would  determine,  once  and  for 
all,  to  the  satisfaction  of  farmers, 
handlers  and  consumers  what  are  real 
reasons  for  this  spread  in  milk  price; 
Therefore  Be  It  Resolved: 

I.  That  Salisbury  Center  Grange  No. 
624  go  on  record  as  urging  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  to  do  the  following 
things: 

a.  Insist  upon  an  effective  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  reasons  for  the  great 
spread  in  milk  prices  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer. 

b.  Insist  that  this  investigation  be 
conducted  by  a  governmental  agency 
with  the  power  of  subpoena  to  get  all 
the  pertinent  facts. 

c.  Insist  that  the  investigating  agency 
conduct  hearings  which  are  numerous 
enough,  widely  enough  advertised,  and 
so  located  geographically  that  all  in¬ 
terested  parties,  including  individual 
dairymen,  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

d.  Insist  that  these  hearings  be  public 
and  that  the  press  be  invited  to  attend. 

e.  Insist  that  the  investigation  be 
completed  and  committee’s  report  and 
recommendations  published,  and  any 
bills  necessary  to  rectify  conditions  be 
introduced  in  and  acted  upon  by  the 
next  Legislature. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved: 

II.  That  the  Salisbury  Center  Grange 
favors  the  so-called  Ives  Commission 
as  the  investigating  body  only  if  it  ful¬ 
fills  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
above  resolution. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved: 

III.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be-  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  our 
Grange  and  copies  also  be  sent  to  the 
following:  Henry  Sherwood,  Master, 
New  York  State  Grange:  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Secretary,  New  York  State  .Grange; 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey;  Assem¬ 
blyman  Irwin  M.  Ives;  Senator  Fred 
E.  Young;  Senator  Vincent  R.  Corrou; 
Assemblyman  Leo  A.  Lawrence;  and 
Philo  Speed,  Master,  Herkimer  County 
Pomona  Grange. 

Signed:  J.  P.  Spafford,  Master 

Conrad  C.  Nielsen,  Secretary 


Higher  Holstein  Average 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  reports 
that  sales  for  Holstein  cattle  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1946  are  slightly  more 
than  for  the  comparable  period  last 
year.  The  average  T>er  head  for  the 
41  sales  held  was  $347.47,  compared 
with  $342.17  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1945. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

June  1  —  New  York  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  1  —  Oneida  Ltd.  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

June  1  —  Pennsylvania  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  State  College, 
Penna. 

June  3  —  Beauhaven  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

June  6  —  Eastern  Regional  Jersey 
Sale,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

June  8  —  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire. 

June  10  —  Brown  Swiss  Dispersal, 
Active  Acres  Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

June  10  —  Louis  Merriman’s  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  York,  Penna. 

June  13  —  Jefferson  County  Holstein 
Festival  Sale,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley . $4.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use 

Cox  and  Jackson .  3.75 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland. .  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.00 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller - 2.95 

Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson .  2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz .  2.75 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 

gales  ) 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


GET  US  A  SELF-FErVER.  POUR  IN  A  SAG  Of  PTZ  PASTURE  MIX 
WE'LL  TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  WORMS  FROM  THERE  ON 


PTZ  Pasture  Mix  takes  care 
of  three  jobs.  1.  It  salts  your 
flock.  2.  It  provides  simple 
minerals. 

3.  And  here’s  the  really  im¬ 
portant  point — it  gives  sheep 
enough  PTZ  to  keep  worm 
eggs  from  developing.  That 
prevents  reinfestation. 


PTZ  is  phenothiazine  at  its 
best.  It  is  put  out  three  ways 
— PTZ  Pellets,  PTZ  Powder, 
and  PTZ  Pasture  Mix.  It 
comes  only  in  branded  pack¬ 
ages,  for  your  protection. 
Warning — use  only  as  directed 
on  the  package.  Get  PTZ  from 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


phenothiazine  at  its  best 


"Eagle  Brand  ED" 
Beats  the  Heat! 


EAGLE  BRAND  dTaktenrg  BAG 

H.  WENZEL  TENT  &  DUCK  CO  •  ST.  LOUIS,  M^O. 


No  warm  water  for  Eagle  brand  Ed!  His  drink¬ 
ing  water  always  stays  cool,  fresh,  palatable 
•  .  .  jus t  like  water  from  tbe  wd|  ,  ,  tO  U 

Eagle  Brand  Drinking-Water  Bag, 


Cools  by  nature's  method  . . .  EVAPORATION! 
Testa  prove  Eagle  Brand  keeps  water  15  to  ® 
degrees  cooler  than  kegs,  jugs  or  jars.  Ad!  at 
your  Hardware  or  Farm  Store  today. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.'*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Wanted:  Old  Cars  and  Trucks:  uas,  steam,  electric. 
Richard  M.  Holland,  870  Water  St.,  Fitchburo,  Mass. 
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<‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Milk  Hearing  at  Utica 

IT  is  close  to  eight  years  now  since  the 
Federal  Order  was  first  put  into  operation 
in  the  New  York  milkshed,  but  if  last  month’s 
hearing  at  Utica  foreshadows  events  to  come, 
the  Federal  Order  will  certainly  not  endure 
for  eight  more  years. 

The  Federal  Order  was  written,  sponsored 
and  voted  into  existence  by  the  big  dealer 
milk  monopoly  in  September  1938.  There  was 
not  one  single  line  or  paragraph  in  the  original 
Order  that  protected  dairymen  or  recognized 
their  interests  as  producers.  Fortunately,  the 
Order  has  been  as  fairly  administered  as  was 
possible  within  its  own  limitations  by  two 
sincere  officials,  the  late  N.  J.  Cladakis  and 
Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  who  still  acts  as  Adminis¬ 
trator;  and  some  of  the  most  obvious  rackets 
have  been  eliminated.  But  even  though  the 
underlying  big  dealer  domination  still  re¬ 
mains,  the  monopoly  has  never  ceased  in  its 
efforts  to  make  its  control  completely  bullet¬ 
proof.  The  attempt  made  last  January  to  set 
up  the  “posting  and  auction  plan”  system  was 
perhaps  the  most  barefaced  scheme  to  date; 
so  crooked  that  the  government  has  never 
even  put  it  to  a  vote. 

As  the  Federal  Order  stands  today,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  It 
takes  up  22  pages  of  solid  print  and  the  few 
people  who  know  every  comma  and  subsection 
have  to  spend  24  hours  a  day  studying  it.  The 
hearing  in  Utica  this  past  month  covered  ex¬ 
actly  43  amendments  and  it  took  four  full 
days  to  discuss  them.  Thus  complication  is 
heaped  on  complication  and  detail  on  detail 
until  the  tinkering  and  refinement  will  finally 
reach  the  point  where  the  Order  will  simply 
collapse  of  its  own  weight. 

In  addition  to  these  endless  and  hopeless 
complications,  the  Utica  hearing  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  even  stronger  collusion  between 
the  big  dealers  and  their  farm  stooges.  Now 
the  Mutual  Co-op.  group  has  joined  up  with 
the  monopoly  and  the  principal  testimony  at 
the  hearing  came  from  Mutual’s  own  econo¬ 
mist  in  support  of  a  higher  Class  I  price.  The 
report  is  that  Mutual  was  persuaded  to  go 
along  with  the  gang  on  the  League’s  promise 
that  the  auction  scheme  would  not  be  brought 
up  again,  but  sure  enough,  at  the  close  of  the 
session  the  League  put  its  own  attorney  on 
the  stand  to  speak  for  the  adoption  of  the 
auction  plan. 

The  only  really  worthwhile  testimony  came 
from  a  group  of  small  independent  dealers 
who  have  organized  themselves  as  the  Milk 
Procurement  Committee.  They  argued,  first, 
that  since  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Order  is  to  obtain  as  high  a  price  as  possible 
for  producers,  the  Administrator  should  have 
the  power  to  compel  manufacturing  dealers 
to  ship  as  much  of  their  milk  in  fluid  form 
as  may  be  needed  for  the  consumer  market. 
In  spite  of  the  tightness  of  the  fluid  milk 
supply  in  New  York  City  and  the  inability  of 
smaller  dealers  to  obtain  fluid  shipments  from 
country  plant  operators,  nearly  100  million 
pounds  of  April’s  milk  were  used  for  storage 
cream,  ice  cream,  butter  and  cheddar  cheese; 
thus  reducing  the  final  blended  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  As  a  corollary,  these  independents 
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argued  that  the  increase  in  producer  prices, 
which  is  recognized  as  absolutely  necessary  by 
everyone,  should  come  mainly  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  classes  on  which  the  big  dealers 
admittedly  make  their  biggest  profits.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  recently  reported  that  the 
largest  contribution  to  Borden’s  total  earn¬ 
ing  in  1945  came  from  its  ice  cream  sales 
which  had  doubled  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
fact  that  none  of  the  so-called  producer  repre¬ 
sentatives  asked  for  any  price  increase  in  the 
manufacturing  classes  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  collusion  with  the  big  dealers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  big  dealer 
monopoly  figures  that  now  is  its  chance  to 
squeeze  every  small  milkman  out  of  existence. 
If  that  can  be  don'e  and  if  the  present  State 
laws  can  be  continued  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
opening  of  any  new  country  plants,  the 
monopoly’s  control  will  be  complete  and  the 
dairy  farmer  will  be  permanently  shackled. 
More  and  more,  therefore,  it  becomes  evident 
that  milk  producers  will  never  receive  a  fair 
price  for  their  product  unless  they  take  hold 
of  their  own  business  and  run  it  themselves. 
Right  now,  their  apparent  lack  of  interest  is 
easily  understandable.  The  law  actually  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  taking  any  action  in  their 
own  behalf  and  the  Federal  Order  itself  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended,  even  by  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  lawyer.  Nevertheless,  producers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  just  wait  around  and  hope.  They 
must  plan  to  act  together,  honestly,  with 
no  secret  commitments,  and  free  from  any 
dealer  influence  or  persuasion. 


A  Liberal9 s  Views  on  Communism 

THE  recent  statement  by  U.  S.  Senator 
Joseph  H.  Ball,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  clearest  descriptions  that  we 
have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  of  Fascism  and 
Communism.  It  reads  in  part: 

“A  significant  fact  which  many  forgot  during 
war  time  co-operation  with  Communist  Russia 
is  that  both  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  dictatorships 
grew  out  of  the  political  left.  Communists  and 
Fascists  are  alike  in  their  devotion  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  ‘the  end  justifies  the  means.’  On  that 
basis  they  justify  lies,  murder,  concentration 
camps  and  secret  police  as  necessary  steps  on 
the  road  to  a  rosy  utopia  which  always  seems 
in  the  distant  future. 

“To  a  liberal  the  means  are  as  important  as  the 
end.  Either  can  be  destructive  of  human  free¬ 
dom.  The  fight  against  communism  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  liberals  always  defend  the  very 
freedoms  which  Communists  abuse  to  achieve 
their  end,  which  is  destruction  of  freedom.  It 
is  more  difficult  because  conservatives  have  too 
frequently  cried  ‘Communist’  simply  to  defeat 
liberal  and  not  authoritarian  proposals,  and 
consequently  many  people  refuse  to  believe 
there  is  really  a  wolf  at  the  door  this  time. 

“The  authoritarian  believes  a  particular  group, 
whether  in  government,  labor  or  business,  has 
a  special  mission  to  plan  the  whole  pattern 
of  society  and  to  require  all  individuals,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  to  fit  into  that  pattern. 
“Liberals,  who  have  learned  there  can  be  no 
compromise  in  the  centuries-old  struggle  be¬ 
tween  tyranny  and  human  freedom,  must  be 
constantly  on  guard  against  tyranny  and  au¬ 
thoritarianism  wherever  they  show  their  heads. 
Liberals  are  vigilant  against  any  abuse  of  justice 
or  equality,  whether  a  denial  of  civil  rights  or 
economic  opportunity  to  Negroes  in.  America, 
the  appeasement  of  a  dictator  at  Munich,  or  the 
appeasement  of  a  slightly  different  kind  of 
tyranny  in  Iran.” 

Coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  United  States 
Senator  with  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
being  a  liberal  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
this  statement  on  radical,  foreign  ideologies 
and  theories  can  well  be  regarded  as  the 
honest  conclusions  of  a  man  who  believes  in 
the  principles  of  American  democracy  and 
wants  to  see  them  preserved  and  strength¬ 
ened  against  the  inroads  of  reaction  and 
despotism. 


Action  From  a  Local  Grange 

THE  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Salisbury 
Center  Grange  of  Herkimer  County  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  every  other 
Grange  in  New  York  State.  These  resolutions, 
published  on  page  427  of  this  issue,  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  State  Food  Commission.  They 
ask  for  a  real  investigation  into  milk  prices 
with  full  exercise  by  the  Commission  of  its 
subpoena  powers  and  giving  every  interested 
dairyman  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  They 
ask  further  that  the  necessary  bills  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  next  Legislature  to  correct  all 
existing  inequities. 

It  is  good  to  see  this  militant  Grange  action 
and  we  hope  that  other  locals  throughout  the 
State  will  follow  the  example  of  Salisbury 
Center. 
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R.  N.-Y.  Helps  Son  Find  Father 

OUR  May  4  issue  carried  a  small  item 
about  the  search  Albert  C.  Buckholz, 
overseas  veteran,  was  making  to  locate  his 
father  of  whom  he  had  lost  track  while  he 
was  in  service.  The  young  man  understood 
that  his  father  had  moved  from  New  York 
City  to  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  and  Fred 
Jackson,  of  the  State  Agriculture  Department 
in  Trenton,  solicited  our  aid. 

We  are  always  glad  to  extend  the  helping 
hand  and  particularly  in  a  worthy  cause  like 
this.  What  makes  such  a  slight  service  on  our 
part  doubly  gratifying,  however,  is  when  the 
effort  reaps  a  real  reward.  Two  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Jackson  advised  us  that  Mr.  Buckholz 
Senior,  located  out  on  Long  Island,  had  read 
the  item  published  in  these  columns  last 
month  and  immediately  contacted  him.  As  a 
result,  Father  and  Son  have  been  brought 
together. 


What  Farmers  Say 

A  BOOST  FOR  THE  R.  F.  D.;  AND  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

We  farmers  on  the  R.  F.  D.  think  it  one  of  our 
greatest  luxuries.  Just,  for  example,  suppose  one  of 
us  lives  ten  miles  from  the  Post  Office.  Think  what 
that  would  mean  in  inconvenience  were  it  not  for 
the  R.  F.  D.  This  is  especially  true  when  roads  are 
bad,  or  we  might  be  too  busy,  too  sick  or  too  tired, 
our  means  of  transportation  inadequate  or  out  of 
repair,  as  has  been  the  situation  many  times  in  the 
past  several  years. 

All  in  all,  we  of  the  R.  F.  D.  do  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  its  enormous  benefits  unless  we  stop  to  consider 
the  consequences  were  it  to  stop  altogether. 

Now  to  get  to  the  main  part  of  our  story.  We  find 
that  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  to  which  we  have  sub¬ 
scribed  and  read  for  a  good  many  years,  is  indeed 
another  great  luxury.  A  few  days  ago,  I  took  an 
envelope,  wrote  down  on  the  back  what  I  wanted  the 
postman  to  deliver — $10.50  worth  of  Defense  Stamps, 
postage  stamps  and  cards;  put  in  the  money,  sealed 
it  and  placed  it  in  the  mail  box.  It  just  happened 
to  be  a  business  reply  envelope  from  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  had  forgotten  which  envelope  I  used, 
which  was,  of  course,  very  careless  of  me.  I  thought 
it  strange  that  the  stamps  were  not  delivered  to  me 
the  next  day  and  when  on  the  following  day  they 
weren’t  left,  I  really  began  to  worry.  Finally  I  sensed 
what  had  happened.  The  money  had  been  sent  to 
the  owners  of  that  envelope,  but  who  wag  it,  and 
would  they  send  it  back?  Well,  luckily  for  me,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  people  realized  how  the  mistake 
was  made  and  sent  the  money  back  to  the  Post¬ 
master  at  our  office. 

Believe  you  me,  they  are  both  tops  with  us — The 
R.  F.  D.  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  both  fine  examples  of 
our  Democracy.  mrs.  m.  w. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


We  are  being  asked  to  reduce  our  consumption 
of  bread  and  other  grain  products  to  feed  our 
starving  neighbors  overseas.  Poultrymen  and  live¬ 
stock  raisers  are  unable  to  get  feed  for  their  stock, 
and  hunger  is  facing  most  of  the  world’s  people  in 
the  next  few  months. 

Still,  taprooms,  liquor  stores  and  hotels  are  selling 
beverages  made  from  these  grains  that  are  so  des¬ 
perately  needed  for  food.  How  can  people  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cooperate  in  this  -  “share  the  food”  idea 
while  this  colossal  w_aste  is  permitted  right  under 
their  noses?  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  grain,  let’s 
stop  wasting  it  first,  before  we  start  talking  about 
sharing. 

Why  don’t  all  the  magazines  and  organizations 
representing  the  millers,  bakers,  poultrymen,  stock- 
men,  housewives,  and  all  others  wishing  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  grain  for  food,  bring  pressure  to 
bear  at  the  proper  points  demanding  a  cessation 
of  this  criminal  waste?  C.  M.  B. 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


On  the  strength  of  that  article  in  your  April  6 
issue  about  Borden’s  being  accused  of  underpaying 
farmers  at  its  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  plant,  I  was  able 
to  get  you  a  new  three  year  subscription  from  one 
of  my  friends.  The  $1.00  is  enclosed  and  thanks  for 
the  truth  on  milk.  F.  c.  s. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life.”— John  8:12. 

New  seedings  of  sweet  clover  should  not  be  clipped 
or  pastured  before  early  Fall  for  the  year  sown.  They 
need  to  make  a  good  growth  their  first  year  in  order 
to  become  well  established. 

Maine  is  world  famous  as  a  producer  of  best  grade 
potatoes.  The  Pine  Tree  State  also  raises  more  than 
half  the  certified  seeR  potatoes  in  the  Northeast 
region,  including  three  Canadian  provinces. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  and  national  farm  loan 
associations  handled  41,909  long-term  farm  mortgage 
loans  totaling  $122,448,397  in  1945.  This  compares 
with  38,845  loans  and  $105,292,360  for  the  previous 
year. 

Feed  dealers  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  the  service 
they  have  been  giving  under  trying  conditions.  They 
are  making  a  real  effort  to  make  their  meager 
stocks  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  see  that  everyone 
gets  his  fair  share. 

Young  cocklebur  plants  contain  a  substance  that  is 
poisonous  to  livestock;  for  this  reason  they  should  be 
mowed  down  before  letting  stock  out  to  pasture. 
There  are  several  good  commercial  weed  killers  avail¬ 
able  that  will  destroy  them. 

Recent  experiments  show  that  DDT  is  less  deadly 
to  bees  than  the  arsenic  sprays  currently  used  on 
vegetables  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  encouraging  news 
to  beekeepers  and  everyone  who  likes  honey  with 
hot  biscuits  or  slathered  on  home-baked  bread, 
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A  little  paint  is  especially  important 
now  that  new  building  materials  are 
scarce.  Pays  off  in  the  long  run . . .  just 
as  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  pays  off  with  a 
full  150-hours  of  service. 


Honey,  plus?  The  farmer  who  keeps 
bees  collects  not  only  honey  and  bees¬ 
wax,  but  extra  big  yields  of  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  legumes  and  other  cash  crops 
that  thrive  on  bee-pollination. 


It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  clear 
brush  from  land  that  could  be  produc¬ 
tive.  Money  in  your  pocket,  too,  when 
you  switch  from  60, 70-hour  tractor  oil 
to  150-Hour  Veedol. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


150-Hoar 

VEEDOL 

"A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock” 

SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIRSthrough  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance 
SAVES  OIL —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in 
gasoline- fueled  tractors — cuts  oil  consumption 
in  all  tractors 
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New  York 


Tulsa 


SAVES  TRACTORS— assures  long,  economical  service 
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.  "Hippui  Hunger" 


MAY  LURK  IN  GREEN  PASTURES 

Lush,  green  pastures  are  no  insurance  against  the  ever 
lurking  menace  of:  — 

/x HIDDEN  HUNGER ", . .  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

While  you  can’t  be  sure  that  your  pastures  provide  all 
vitally  needed  mineral  elements,  you  can  make  sure  that 
your  dairy  cows,  and  other  livestock,  are  getting  them  if 
you  supplement  their  daily  forage  with  multi-mineral, 
vitamin-D  enriched  NEAR’S  MinRaltone. 

Field  feeding  MinRaltone  from  easily,  inexpensively  built 
feed  shelter  boxes,  located  in  pastures  or  corrals,  is  a 
proven,  tested  way  of  safeguarding  grazing  stock  from  the 
possible  health  and  profit-robbing  effects  of  " Hidden 
Hunger.”  Write  for  complete  information  and  literature 
about  the  advantages  of  a  year-round  MinRaltone  Feeding 
Plan  for  your  stock  and  how  to  build  a  Feed  Box  for  field 
feeding  of  MinRaltone. 

©  1946  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Ine. 

Near's  MNR  ALTO** 

/MINRALTONE!  1 "  T  With  VITAMIN  D  ^ 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO./  Inc./  binghamton,  n.y. 

Established  1899 


Fast  relief 
for( 


Lameness^- 


Windgall  Sore  Shoulder  Fresh  Bog 

Spavin 


Farmers  know  there’s  nothing  so  good 
as  Absorbine  for  lameness  due  to  shoulder 
gall,  puffs,  strains,  bruises.  A  stand-by  for 
50  years,  it’s  used  by  many  leading 
veterinarians. 


Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  It  usu¬ 
ally  brings  swellings  down  in  a  few  hours  I 
Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  removes 
hair.  It  costs  only  $2.50for  a  LONG®LASTlNG 
BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its  value  many 
times.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Keep  horse 
at  work  with 


milk  utensils  —  to  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  —  to  help  prevent  sour  milk  —  to 
meet  standards  set  by  health  authorities. 


QUICK  FACTS  about  10-BAX 

A  FAST  KILLER  of  bacteria,  dissolves 
QUICKLY  in  water.  Makes  CLEAR  dairy 
rinse  solutions.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine.  DEPENDABLE  —  Retains  its  full 
strength.  ECONOMICAL  _  and  EASY  to 
handle. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. ]N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

_ _ i -  - 
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Some  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Mules 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Horse  and  Mule  Association  of 
America,  the  members  were  addressed 
by  Brigadier  General  R.  A.  Kelser, 
U.  S.  A.  This  noted  scientist  discovered 
the  transmission  of  encephalomyelitis 
by  mosquitoes,  which  led  to  present 
effective  control  methods.  He  has  also 
made  several  other  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  veterinary  medicine.  General 
Kelser  was  the  first  to  realize  and  util¬ 
ize  the  superb  facilities  which  the 
Army  Remount  Service  affords  for  the 
study  of  diseases  affecting  horses  and 
mules.  The  members  and  guests  assem¬ 
bled  were  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  this  eminent  au¬ 
thority  discuss  the  latest  findings  on 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  some  of 
the  more  serious  diseases  of  horses 
and  mules. 

Shipping  Fever 

No  other  equine  infection  is  of  such 
common  occurrence  or  causes  a  higher 
annual  loss  than  the  disease  commonly 
called  shipping  fever.  This  trouble 
makes  its  appearance  generally  with 
considerable  fever  and  nasal  discharge 
shortly  after  horses  or  mules  have 
been  transported  varying  distances, 
which  entailed  fatigue  and  exposure  to 
a  sudden  change  in  climate,  especially 
from  regions  of  warm  to  those  of  cold 
weather.  There  is,  of  course,  also  the 
always  present  danger  of  becoming  in¬ 
fected  from  contaminated  surroundings 
and  contacts  while  in  transit. 

As  to  this  disease,  General  Kelser 
mentioned  the  important  finding  that 
it  is  primarily  caused  by  an  influenza 
virus,  just  as  a  similar  agent  is  the 


Very  often  when  horses  are  shipped 
in  from  the  West  they  are  in  a  thin, 
rundown  condition,  as  shown  here. 
They  arrive  tired,  and  due  to  exposure 
and  improper  care  while  in  transit, 
they  are  readily  susceptible  to  various 
infections,  especially  shipping  fever. 

primary,  cause  of  influenza  in  man; 
both  are  the  same  type  of  organism 
and  both  have  the  same  types  of  com¬ 
plication.  If  uncomplicated,  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  equine  influenza  (shipping 
fever)  is  not  high,  but  if  secondary  in¬ 
vading  organisms,  especially  of  the 
pneumonia  types,  appear  as  frequently 
occurs,  then  the  death  rate  is  relatively 
high.  It  was  also  brought  out  that 
strangles  must  be  considered  as  being 
associated  with  equine  influenza,  and 
that  it  is  prone  to  manifest  itself  in 
foals  and  young  horses.  It  involves  the 
lymph  glands,  especially  those  under 
the  lower  jaw,  which  may  break  and 
run  pus. 

Naturally,  anything  that  improves  the 
conditions,  which  may  predispose  to 
contracting  equine  influenza  (shipping 
fever),  will  help  lower  its  incidence. 
However,  in  most  cases  horses  are 
loaded  in  a  car  at  their  shipping  point 
and  little  can  be  done  to  change  the 
hazards  of  transportation.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
fluenza  has  been  made  the  No.  1  re¬ 
search  problem  at  the  Army  Veterinary 
Research  Laboratory,  now  being  oper¬ 
ated  at  Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska.  Re¬ 
cently  there  has  been  developed  a 
vaccine  through  propagation  of  the 
virus  of  human  influenza  in  developing 
chick  embryo.  Vaccination  of  Army 
personnel  with  this  type  vaccine  was 
reported  to  have  been  very  effective. 
Similar  kinds  of  vaccination  are  now 
being  used  with  horses  and  mules  at 
the  Nebraska  laboratory,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  report  is  favorable  as  a  possible 
control  measure.  When  the  disease  is 
present,  the  use  of  the  sulphonamids 
and  penicillin,  administered  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  a  veterinarian, 
are  indicated.  Streptomycin  is  also  an¬ 
other  curative  agent  that  offers  hope¬ 
ful  possibilities. 

Moon  Blindness 

This  disease  has  intrigued  horsemen 
down  through  the  ages,  since  man  first 
domesticated  and  converted  living 
horsepower  to  his  own  use.  No  cure 
has  ever  been  found  for  this  recurring 
eye  ailment,  from  which  its  correct 
name  of  periodic  ophthalmia  was  de¬ 
rived.  However,  it  is  indeed  encourag¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  investigations  of 
General  Kelser  and  his  associates, 
Majors  T.  C.  Jones  and  F.  D.  Maurer, 
and  Lt.  T.  O.  Roby,  have  at  last  demon¬ 
strated  that  this  common  and  serious 
disease  of  horses  and  mules  can  largely 
be  prevented  by  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  crystalline  riboflavin,  also 


known  as  vitamin  B2  and  vitamin  G. 

In  a  masterly  presentation  of  this 
subject,  General  Kelser  mentioned  that 
striking  similarities  between  the  ocular 
lesions  of  experimental  riboflavin  de¬ 
ficiency  in  laboratory  animals  and 
those  of  periodic  ophthalmia,  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  riboflavin  deficiency 
might  also  be  involved  in  this  equine 
disease.  Numerous  experiments  sub¬ 
sequently  _  completed  have  further 
strengthened  this  theory.  However,  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  to  indicate  that  additional  factors 
may  also  be  involved.  For  example,  it 
has  been  found  that  under  certain  ex¬ 
perimental  conditions,  riboflavin  is 
synthesized  in  the  intestinal  tract  of 
horses,  but  it  appears  that  the  amount 
produced  may  not  be  adequate  under 
all  conditions.  It  was  especially  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  riboflavin  and  many 
other  dietary  supplements  used  in  the 
treatment  of  established  cases  of  peri¬ 
odic  ophthalmia,  has  not  met  with 
success.  Since  1943,  crystalline  ribo¬ 
flavin  has  been  added  to  the  ration  of 
a  group  of  130  horses  at  the  Front 
Royal  Remount  Depot.  No  other 
changes  were  made  in  the  feeding  or 
management  of  these  animals.  Prior  to 
starting  such  supplementation,  this 
group  had  an  annual  comparative  case 
rate  ratio  of  109  per  thousand.  Since 
supplementation  was  started,  no  new 
cases  of  periodic  ophthalmia  have  de¬ 
veloped  among  this  group  of  horses. 
In  contrast,  the  case  rate  has  remained 
essentially  the  same  in  other  animal 
groups  which  were  kept  as  controls. 
In  June  1944,  supplementation  was 
extended,  until  by  the  end  of  that  year 
all  animals  at  the  depot  were  receiv¬ 
ing  crystalline  riboflavin.  No  new 
cases  have  developed.  This  appears 
very  significant  since  Front  Royal  for 
several  years  preceding  this  test  had 
sustained  the  highest  rate  in  cases  of 
periodic  ophthalmia  of  any  Army  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  riboflavin  added  to 
the  ration  has  been  relatively  large. 
It  was  used  at  the  rate  of  40  milligrams 
per  horse  per  day.  This  was  added  to 
the  grain  ration.  A  convenient  method 
of  administration  used  was  to  mix  80 
grams  of  riboflavin  with  one  ton  of 
bran,  and  then  allow  each  horse  one 
pound  of  this  bran  daily.  Fortunately, 
the  cost  of  riboflavin  is  low,  being 
about  one  cent  per  horse  per  day  for 
the  dosage  mentioned.  Crystalline  ribo¬ 
flavin  is  readily  available  and  can  be 
obtained  from  any  local  druggist,  or, 
if  used  in  quantity,  500  grams  or  over, 
it  can  be  purchased  at  a  lower  cost 
from  wholesale  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Thorough  mixing  of  the 
riboflavin  with  the  bran  or  other  feed 
ingredients  that  may  be  used  is  very 
essential,  in  order  that  each  animal 
receives  proper  and  regular  dosage. 
A  feed  dealer  advises  me  that  when 
small  quantities  of  a  substance  is  de¬ 
sired  for  mixing  with  feeds,  he  first 
mixes  it  well  with  from  five  to  10 
pounds  of  bran,  then  mixes  this  with 
100  pounds,  next  with  500  pounds,  and 
lastly  this  is  mixed  with  sufficient  bran 
or  feed,  as  desired,  to  complete  one 
ton  of  the  ingredients.  If  only  a  small 
quantity  is  needed,  suitable  adminis¬ 
tration  can  be  obtained  by  using  one 
teaspoonful,  a  little  more  than  level, 
of  riboflavin,  which  weighs  about  four 
grams,  as  the  basic  quantity  for  mix¬ 
ing.  This  amount  represents  100  doses 
of  40  milligrams  each,  and  if  mixed 
thoroughly  with  one  pound  of  wheat 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  will  contain  approximately  the 
recommended  daily  dose  of  riboflavin. 
This  teaspoonful  of  riboflavin-flour 
mixture  can  be  administered  by  adding 
it  to  some  bran  or  ground  oats,  mixing 
it  in  well,  and  then  feeding  it  to  the 
animal  in  the  usual  manner. 

Riboflavin  should  not  be  placed  in 
water  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble, 
because  it  deteriorates  rapidly  in  such 
a  fluid.  It  is  also  somewhat  unstable 
to  direct  light,  but  quite  stable  to  heat; 
and  stability  is  favored  by  an  acid 
medium.  Its  highest  .natural  presence 
is  found  in  yeast,  milk,  wheat  germ, 
eggs,  cheese,  leafy  green  vegetables, 
peas,  lima  beans,  and  the  vital  organs 
and  muscles  of  many  animals. 

Sleeping  Sickness 

There  have  been  several  serious  out¬ 
breaks  of  equine  encephalomyelitis, 
commonly  known  as  horse  sleeping 
sickness  in  the  United  States.  During 
1937  and  1938,  approximately  360,000 
cases  were  recorded,  and  there  were, 
of  course,  many  others  not  reported. 
Following  the  establishment  by  scien¬ 
tific  investigators,  of  the  fact  that  horse 
sleeping  sickness  is  produced  by  a 
virus,  it  was  also  later  shown  that 
there  were  different  types  of  the  causa¬ 
tive  organism.  The  two  prevailing 
types  in  the  United  States  were 
designated  as  the  Eastern  and  Western, 
respectively.  It  was  established  that 
the  Eastern  type  of  virus  that  caused 
equine  encephalomyelitis  occurred  in 
areas  east  of  the  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  those  cases  incident  to  the 
west  of  this  section  were  due  to  the 
Western  type  of  virus.  The  importance 
of  properly  distinguishing  between 
these  two  types  was  vital,  because  a 
different  effective  vaccine  was  neces- 
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sary  for  each  type.  Since  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  these  two  types,  they  have 
somewhat  shifted  and  mingled  until 
today  they  have  lost  considerable  of 
their  fixed  geographic  distribution  and 
distinction. 

This  disease  is  also  transmissible  to 
man  as  well  as  among  horses  and 
mules  by  mosquitoes,  a  fact  which  was 
established  by  General  Kelser  and  his 
associates.  Serious  outbreaks  of  en¬ 
cephalomyelitis  in  the  human  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  it  is  fortunate  indeed  that 
vaccines  have  been  found  which 
effectively  controlled  and  prevented  its 
spread.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this  disease 
is  now  known  to  be  disseminated  by 
mosquitoes,  its  control  has  become  more 
easily  effected. 

In  his  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
General  stressed  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  1938  of  the  “chick  tissue” 
type  of  vaccine  for  immunization 
against  encephalomyelitis,  provided  a 
highly  effective  means  of  protecting 
horses  and  mules  against  this  malady; 
and  also,  that  this  vaccine  was  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  previously  used 
“brain  tissue”  type  of  vaccine.  In  1939 
the  U.  S.  Army  Veterinary  School 
started  production  of  the  vaccine  for 
military  use  and  initiated  the  policy 
of  animal  vaccination  of  all  Army 
horses  and  mules.  In  the  beginning 
they  made  two  types  of  vaccine,  the 
Eastern  and  Western.  Later  as  military 
maneuvers  and  war  activities  necessi¬ 
tated  the  shifting  of  military  animals 
to  various  parts  of  the  country,  evi¬ 
dence  began  to  accumulate  that  the 
former  more  or  less  fixed  distribution 
of  the  viruses  was  shifting.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  discontinued  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  separate  vaccines  and  have 
since  produced  a  bivalent  vaccine 
which  is  capable  of  immunizing  against 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  type  of 
infection.  The  success  of  such  vaccin¬ 
ation  with  Army  animals  had  been 
phenomenal. 

Since  the  commencement  of  their 
vaccination  program  over  six  years  ago 
for  the  prevention  of  encephalomyelitis, 
the  Army  veterinarians  have  annually 
administered  vaccine  to  as  many  as 
50,000  head  of  animals.  During  this 
period  only  one  case  of  equine 
encephalomyelitis  occurred,  and  that 
was  during  the  time  that  separate 
types  of  vaccine  were  being  used,  and 
an  animal  that  had  been  vaccinated 
against  the  Western  type  virus  became 
infected  with  the  Eastern  type. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences 
with  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
mules  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
it  has  been  observed  that  an  animal 
which  has  had  one  basic  course  of 
immuniation  and  then  had  that  re¬ 
peated  for  two  or  three  years  is  prob¬ 
ably  immune  for  several  years  after 
that  time.  This  residual  resistance  at¬ 
tained  in  the  manner  mentioned  will 
obviate  the  necessity  for  continued 
annual  vaccinations.  However,  in  areas 
where  an  outbreak  of  encephalomye¬ 
litis  occurs,  animals  which  have  never 
been  vaccinated  should  have  the  biva¬ 
lent  type  administered  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian,  and  as  an1  added  precaution  it 
will  be  safer  to  vaccinate  all  animals, 
even  though  they  have  previously 
been  treated. 

The  relation  and  importance  between 
animal  and  human  disease  is  there¬ 
fore  seen  to  be  close  and  intimate.  The 
significance  of  this  vital  fact  has  been 
and  is  continuing  to  be  demonstrated 
by  members  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession.  Their  contributions  in  this  field 
of  research  have  proven  to  be  of  im¬ 
measurable  benefit  to  both  man  and 
animal. 


Grain  Ceilings  Increased 

The  Government  has  raised  ceiling 
prices  on  grains,  effective  as  of  May 
13.  The  authorized  increases  per 
bushel  are  25  cents  for  corn,  15  cents 
for  wheat,  10  cents  for  rye,  nine  cents 
for  barley,  five  cents  for  oats,  and  18 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  grain  sor¬ 
ghums.  This  applies  to  grain  now  on 
farms  or  held  in  storage,  and  also  to 
this  season’s  harvested  crops. 

This  new  regulation  will  mean  of 
course  that  feed  prices  will  be  raised 
and  milk,  meat  and  eggs  will  conse¬ 
quently  all  cost  more  to  produce.  If 
farmers  are  to  continue  in  business, 
they  will  have  to  get  more  for  these 
products.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
Northeast  where  they  purchase  a  large 
part  of  their  grain  feeds.  The  full 
effect  of  these  grain  price  rises  will 
not  be  felt  by  the  consuming  public 
before  next  Winter,  because  pastures 
will  carry  the  cows  at  present,  and  in¬ 
creased  poultry  and  livestock  sales 
due  to  feed  shortages  are  sending  large 
supplies  to  market.  These  food  products 
cannot  be  made  overnight,  and  if  a 
severe  shortage  is  to  be  prevented, 
farmers  must  receive  adequate  price 
adjustments  immediately  on  their  milk, 
meat  and  eggs. 


Northeastern  Angus  Sale 

The  Northeastern  Aberdeen-Angus 
sale,  held  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  May  18, 
averaged  $554.00  for  the  54  head  sold. 
The  Grand  Champion  bull  sold  for 
$1,500.00;  he  was  consigned  by  Ess  Kay 
Farm,  East  Aurora,  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
and  purchased  by  Fred  H.  Reuter, 
East  Aurora.  The  Grand  Champion 
female  brought  $2,700.00,  and  was  con¬ 
signed  by  Dee-L-Vee  Farm,  Eden,  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.;  she  was  also  bought  by 
Mr.  Reuter. 


April  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  April,  1946,  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

*  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $3.98  $.0846 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.,  Inc  3.82  .0812 

Shawangunk  Co-op.,  Inc...  3.78  .0804 

f  Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.735  .0794 
Four  County  Creameries..  3.43  .0729 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc...  3.425  .0728 

Bovina  Ctr.  Co-op.  Inc .  3.415  .0726 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op.,  Inc.  3.415  .0726 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.41  .0725 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  3.41  .0725 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.39  .0721 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.39  .0721 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op...  3.39  .0721 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.39  .0721 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.39  .0721 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.39  .0721 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.38  .0719 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.28  .0697 


■rnese  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.39- 
Rochester,  $3.58;  Buffalo,  $3.26. 

t  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

*  Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return,  more 
than  $3.47,  and  51  cents  is  held  in  reserve. 


HiffiH 


A  FEW  STILL  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  FOR  1946 


Ordering  early,  for 
early  delivery,  is  your 
best  priority  this  year! 
While  present  stocks  last,  we  CAN  supply 
HARDER  WHITE  PINE  SILOS— finest 
Harder  duality.  Save  feed — SAVE  with 
a  Harder!  Call  (Cobleskill  15)  or  write, 
stating  size  desired. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


A  SLICKER  FOR  ALL  PETS 

DOGS,  CATS,  RABBITS 

A  flexible  brush,  spring  steel  bristles  pene-  vl 
trate  coat  of  a  long-  or  short-haired  dog.  pnd 
The  rows  of  teeth  are  staggered 
so  that  when  drawn  over,  the  deac 
hair,  dirt,  and  parasites  are  re  — 
moved.  Used  a  minute  a  day  keeps  vermin 
away.  Sanitary  non-rust  metal  back  4$i"x2". 
Ebonized  wood  handle.  Can  be  used  as 
R1  '  A  Combination  Brush  and  Comb — $1  ppd. 

Warner  Products  Co.,  Dept.  RN,  Baldwinsville,  N 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


WANTED;  Wool,  Hides,  Furs,  Skins,  Tame  Rabbit 
Skins,  Ginseng.  Prices  quoted.  41st.  year  in  business. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  Dept.  RN Y,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


UNIVERSAL  ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAW. 
Free  circular.  CARLTON  LOOMIS,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


PONTIES 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  good  ponies.  Matched 
Pairs  and  single.  Reasonably  priced.  ‘  Will  crate 
for  shipment  anywhere  in  U.S.A.  List  on  request. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PONY  HARNESS,  SADDLES, 
BRIDLES  AND  CARTS. 

R.  A.  WOODWORTH 

R.  D.  2,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHLANDS  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK  OFFERS 
Childrens  Ponies  and  Horses  of  all  sizes,  priced  from 
$100.  up.  Also  some  breeding  and  young  stock.  The 
bay  and  hagkltby  pony  stallion  Troop  Penwortham  Swell 
No.  2384  anfl  the  grey  Arabian  stallion  Karnak  No. 
1396 — will  stand  to  a  few  approved  mares  with  vet¬ 
erinary  certificates.  Visitors  welcome  Sundays  or  by  ap¬ 
pointment  For  further  information  write  to— 
MRS.  DEBORAH  DOWS 


DOGS 


PUL  IK  “Brightest  of  Dogs” — New  Yorker 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  says  his  Hungarian  sheepdogs 
understand  everything  short  of  poetry  and  politics 
A  few  choice  A.K.C.  puppies  $100  up,  including  1946 
Westminster  best  of  breed,  all  sired  by  1945  winner. 
Excellent  guardians  and  herd  dogs.  Ideal  for  Children 
Will  not  stray.  Telephone:  61. 

TONY  BRONSON  WILLIAMS 
R.  D-  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE-SHEPHERDS,  SHEPHERD -POLICE  crossed 
heel  driving  instinct.  Males  $12.00;  Females  $8.00. 
W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 


Collie  pups.  Shepherds,  Airedales,  Spaniels,  Terriers 
Scotties,  Wire  Terriers,  Spitz,  Coach,  Pointers, 
Setters.  Police,  trained  dogs.  Reasonable,  guaranteed. 

EDMOND  STONE, _ - _ CHARITON.  IOWA 

IPREBRED  COCKE  If  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
—  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

German  Shenherrls  Three  months  old,  black  and 
Jr™ “  .  c  ."J „V*S_ .  tan  males,  spayed  females 
$40.00  each,  FAYRE  FARM,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  White  Columbian  Collie  Pups. 
Three  months  old;  heel  drivers  and  good  companions. 

W.  R.  BURTON  -  CALVERTON,  VIRGINIA 

For  Sale:  Reg.  English  Shepherd  pupsi  from  real  heel 
driving  parents:  born  low  heel  strikers.  Male  $15:  Fe- 
males  $12.  JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS.  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  Chows.  Collies, Shepherd,  others.  3  stamps  for 
dog  book  and  list.  Blue  Ribbon  Kennels,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

ARTHUR  GILSON 
DaKalb  Junction,  N.Y« 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  **5£fa£,v?*m 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS ;  Will  drive  any  stock. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


WANTED  PUPPIES- State  lowest  price  by  litter 

KEEGAN  KENNELS, _ SACO,  MAIN! 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?  H«tin^“°N*Y 


$4.00  TAKES  A  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUP  if  order! 
immediately.  Stamp.  F.  M I DDLEM 1SS,  Madrid,  N.  1 


SEE  THE  STURDY 

ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

ON  OUR  PLACE 

HJ 

STOCK  FARM 

BAY  SHORE,  LONG  ISLAND 

Telephone  Bay  Shore  800 


_ ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

“BUY  NEW  ENGLAND  BEEF” 

Third  Annual 

Northern  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeder’s  Sale 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1946 

Rochester,  New  Hampshire 
43  HEAD  40  HEIFERS 
3  Herd  Bull  Prospects 

(ALL.  Cattle  T.  B.  and  blood-tested  within 
30  days  of  Sale) 

For  Sale  Catalogs  Write  to 

LOWELL  E.  WALTERS,  Secretary 

Mass.  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattls  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


- SIX  REGISTERED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS - 

Three  young  bulls  all  closely  related  to  last  New 
York  State  Fair  Grand  Champion  bull. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


A.k>ordecrL-A.risiis 

Six  cows  with  calves  at  side  $200  each  including  calf. 

WINDRIDGE  FARMS,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  VT. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL;  2  years  old,  exceptionally 
well  bred.  Send  for  photograph  and  prices. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


MORE  4/o  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Indisputable  records  —  on  farms  and  in  official  contests  — 
PEOVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  all-around  breed. 
Produce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Thia 
TWO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorna 
universal  favorite,  FREE  facts.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal*  Trial  subscription,  six  months.  50c:  one  year.  .LUQi 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

One  cow  5  years;  1  heifer  2  years;  1  heifer  10  months 
old.  Also  1  registered  Hampshire  Bam 

A.  H.  WEBSTER,  Box  45,  HOOSICK,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Milking  Shorthorns  bred  for  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Service  sires,  foundation  cows  and  heifers,  calves 
either  sex.  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 


SIX  MONTHS  BULL  $100.  DAMS  RECORD  10,026 
FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONNECTICUT 


HOLSTEINS 


ANNUAL  EARLVILLE,  N*  Y. 

SUPER- 1)  IT  E  it  SALE 
70  Reg.  EColstoins 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  II,  At  11:00  A.  M.  (DST) 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many 
Bang's  Vaccinated,  many  eligible  to  go  into  any 
State.  A  STRICTLY  HAND-PICKED  OFFER¬ 
ING  BY  the  well-known  judge,  Ered  M.  Nichols, 
from  leading  herds  of  several  states  and  Canada. 
Sale  featured  by  first  calf  heifers,  bred  for  early 
fall,  along  with  fresh  and  close  cows  with  large 
production  records.  10  heifers  from  6  months  to 
12  months  by  nationally  known  sires,  selected 
for  type. 

50  BREEDERS  CONSIGN  THEIR  BEST 

8  Ready-for-service  bulls  —  all  by  famous  sires 
from  high  record  dams.  The  194th  EARLVILLE 
SALE  —  Your  Opportunity  to  Buy  the  Breed’s 
very  best. 

Earlville  is  easy  to  reach,  50  miles  north  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  30  miles  southeast  of  Syracuse. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


LARGER  COWS  MAKE  MORE  MILK 

Says  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture;  “Each  100  lbs. 
Increase  In  size  of  dairy  cows  means  about  800  lbs. 
more  milk  per  cow.” 

5^  It’s  a  fact  that  Holstelns 
AT  which  are  heaviest  of 
any  dairy  breed,  are 
BN  also  the  heaviest  milk 
producers. 

¥~p  i 

f  OFAME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN- 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •. Brattleboro,  Vermont  cBox  3067 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  INFORMATION 


The  Guernsey  Breed  and  Brand  Program  offers 
greater  income  for  you  through  steady  sales  of 
animals  and  premium  market  for  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  out¬ 
lining  the  Guernsey  proposition.  It  will  pay  you 
profits  1 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

641  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

rj 


Big  bilkers  Hardy  'Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

WriU  lor  6ook1«ts  and  Li*k  ot 
8r you  with  SlOcfc  4or  «aIa 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

<)6  Center  StT,  Bruvion^Vt; 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  a  choice  lot  of  young  feeders. 
CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE  Crossed,  BERKSHIRE 


and  O.  I.  C. 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD . $11.50  EACH 

8  WEEKS  OLD . $12.00  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRlAS . $12.50  EACH 


Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval — All  shipments  carefully 
crated  and  a  nice  selection  of  pigs  made  for  you. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Poland 
China  Cross.  Six  weeks  $12.50;  eight  weeks  $15.00. 
Inoculation  75c.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


Open  Hearth  Farms 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  PROFITS 

Ready  to  Ship  Spring  Pigs  of  Both  Sexes. 

Will  have  a  few  rebred  gilts  to  offer  in  June.  No 
serviceable  boars  left.  These  are  all  of  the  top 
blood  lines.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 


•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

BREEDING  STOCK,  ALSO  FEEDERS 
- Write-  Us  Your  Needs — ■ — 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BER KSH  I  RES  —  Fine  Spring  Pigs 
of  the  right  type  from  Wehrmann  Bomber  Champion 
2nd  and  other  well  known  blood  lines. 

The  Hilderbrant  Farm,  R.F.D.  I,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE: 

W.  H.  PRICE 


EiEGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

The  finest  lot  of  Sept,  and  Oct.  boars  we  have  ever 
bred.  Some  feeder  pigs.  Also  two  very  typey  pure  bred 
yearling  Holstein  bulls,  ready  for  service.  T.  B. 
Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


..  i-auiimini,  -  xuverview 
herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
pigs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 

Chester  &  Berkshire  Cross 

OR  CHESTER  WHITE.  All  large  grouthy,  healthy 
pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $11.00  each;  8  weeks 
old  $12.00  each.  If  you  want  them  vaccination 
will  lie  75  cents  extra.  WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 

—  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE _ 

.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 

pars: 

•YORKSHIRES. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

—  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE _ 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in  position 
to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights  in  Hereford 
steers  from  500  to  800  pounds. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  Plymouth,  Ohio 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 

TOPS  IN  FEEDER  STEERS,  PIGS  AND  LAMBS. 
A.  J.  PACKARD  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  • 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State, 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 
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COSTS  3  CENTS  TO  PAINT  25  SQ.  FT. 

QARBOLA-DDT 

Insect-Killing  and  Germ-Killing 
White  Paint 

DISINFECTANT,  TOO 

rabbitries,  pigeon  lofts,  outdoor  toilets.  And 
paint  your  cellar  and  dog  house. 

DESTROYS  DISEASE  GERMS,  ODORS 

Carbola-DDT  also  contains  a  disinfectant 
which  kills  germs  of  disease  that  afflict 
cows,  poultry  and  other  livestock.  Used  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  Carbola,  the  disin¬ 
fecting  white  paint,  by  agricultural  colleges, 
hatcheries  and  thousands  of  farmers.  Now 
it  does  three  jobs  for  you  in  one  easy  opera¬ 
tion:  (1)  Kills  flies  (2)  Destroys  disease  germs 
(3)  Meets  whitewash  sanitation  require¬ 
ments  of  Board  of  Health.  Used  also  as  a  dry 
dip,  deodorant  and  soil  treatment. 

Ask  dealer  for  economical  50  lb.  bag 
1  lb.  .25,  5  lb.  .80,  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  lb.  $3.00,  50  lb.  $5.50 
Write  for  Handy  Egg  Record  Chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  Natural  Bridge  ioi,  N.Y. 

Established  1916 


A  FLY  KILLER  AND 

Why  waste  money  on  erpenslve  DDT  mix¬ 
tures  to  kill  flies?  Carbola-DDT  (2%  DDT) 
is  guaranteed  to  kill  them  at  low  cost. 
Proven  in  thousands  of  tests  on  farms  by 
county  agents.  Natural  adhesiveness  of  our 
special  mineral  carrier  causes  Carbola- 
DDT  to  stick  to  wall,  ceilings.  This  gives  you 
the  residual,  long-lasting  DDT  recom¬ 
mended  by  authorities.  Continues  to  kill 
flies,  mosquitoes,  spiders  for  months.  Sim¬ 
ply  mix  Carbola-DDT  powder  in  water  and 
apply  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Dries  white. 
Costs  approximately  3  cents  to  treat  25  sq. 
ft.  No  oil,  no  fire  risk.  Use  in  cow  barns, 
(cuts  need  for  cow  spray  50%),  poultry  houses. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  l30iArchSt.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%x9  $4.50.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 

ATWOOD'S  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FLEX -O-SEaL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  111. 


### 


NEW  YORK . . . 

among  the  7  out  of  10  top  U.  S. 
food  markets  reached  byfarmers 
along  New  York  Central. 

Into  New  York  last  year  rolled 
500,000  carloads  of  meat,  milk,  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs. 


big  appetite 

and  other  perishable  foods.  Yet  this 
hungry  giant  is  only  one  of  America’s 
ten  largest  food  markets.  And  New 
York  Central  links  seven  of  these  ten 
directly  with  farms  in  the  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  area  which  it  serves. 

Indeed,  this  favored  territory  has  so 
many  large  cities  that  hardly  a  farmer 
along  New  York  Central  need  ship  more 
than  100  miles  to  reach  a  major  market. 
Such  short  hauls  mean  lower  shipping 
costs  . . .  one  reason  why  farmers  here 
enjoy  a  cash  income  per  acre  that  tops 
the  nation’s  average  by  75% ! 


Ae/piui Guide 


Write  Agricultural  Relations  Dept.,  New  York 
Central  System,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  free, 
fact-filled  booklet . . . 


New  York  Central 

THE  WATER  LEVEL  ROUTE 


f 


’Tis  said  God  made  the  bird-wings,  And  so  upon  their  shoulders 
Laid  them  down,  and  said:  “Alack;  They  folded  them  with  care; 

Come,  birds,  take  up  these  odd  things  Yet  for  a  while  these  burdens 

And  wear  them  on  your  back.”  Seemed  more  than  birds  could  bear. 

The  wings  grew  strong  and  one  day 
They  managed  them  aright — 

The  birds  had  turned  their  burdens 
Into  the  means  of  flight. 

Alice  Crowell  Hoffman  _ 


More  on  Rural  Talents 

For  a  number  of  years  I  tried  to 
think  of  something  I  could  do  at  home 
that  would  bring  in  a  little  money, 
and  also  be  something  I  would  enjoy. 

Then  one  day,  while  looking  over 
some  buttons  I  had,  I  thought:  What 
lovely  earrings  they  would  make.  Why 
not  try  to  mount  them  on  the  metal 
screw  type  base.  So,  after  experiment- 


These  earrings  are  made  from  old 
buttons  with  lovely  design  of  growing 
grain.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Archer  now  fills  at 
home  orders  from  all  over  the  country, 
having  started  in  a  small  way  amongst 
friends  in  her  small  up-State  New 
York  town. 

ing  for  many  hours,  and  breaking  many 
buttons,  meanwhile  also  buying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  emory  stones  for  grinding,  I 
found  at  last  a  stone  that  would  do  the 
work  properly.  Cleaning  fluid  was  an¬ 
other  problem,  and  I  tried  several  be¬ 
fore  getting  the  best  one  for  cleaning 
and  polishing  my  old  buttons.  The  time 
finally  came,  however,  when  I  did 
succeed  with  a  few  pairs  of  earrings 
that  I  felt  were  good  enough  to  show. 
These  I  took  down  to  the  plant  where 
I  was  then  working.  Right  away, 
nearly  everybody  liked  them  and 
wanted  a  pair.  The  result  was  that  the 
women  brought  buttons  from  their  own 
collections  at  home,  and  I  began  to 
mount  them,  filling  their  orders  in  my 
spare  time. 

After  a  while,  those  who  had  my 
earrings  showed  them  to  friends  and 
soon  orders  began  to  come  by  mail. 
The  mail  folks  in  turn  told  their 
friends  about  these  hand  mounted 
earrings  that  could  be  ordered  by  mail, 
and  gradually  letters  came  from  several 
States.  I  now  make  these  novel¬ 
ties  from  other  things,  such^as  cuff 
links,  beads,  feathers,  yarn,  and  even 
rosettes  of  crocheting  and  tatting;  _  in 
fact,  nearly  everything  you  can  think 
of. 

The  designs  on  old-fashioned  buttons 
are  often  best  of  all,  and  people  like 
such  patterns  because  they  cannot  be 
bought  today.  Some  buttons  of  course 
are  rare  and  that  adds  to  their  interest 
and  value.  If  a  person  furnishes  her 
own  buttons,  beads,  etc.,  I  do  not 
charge  as  much  as  whep  I  furnish  them. 
Today  I  am  shipping  to  points  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  keep  on  hand 
some  50  or  100  pairs  from  which  I 
select  what  people  ask  for.  Just  while 
writing  this,  two  pairs  of  buttons  for 
mounting  came  from  California.  I  think 
this  makes  eight  pairs  from  the  same 
lady.  They  make  nice  gifts;  Christmas 
is  a  rush  time  for  me. 

I  like  being  at  home  and  being  busy 
in  this  way.  Although  it  has  not  all 
been  as  simple  to  do  as  to  tell  about, 
nevertheless  my  hobby  has  turned  out 
to  be  profitable  and  very  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Archer 


A  rubber  plate  scraper  will  remove 
batter  from  a  bowl  more  easily  than  is 
possible  with  a  spoon;  it  also  caves 
every  bit. 


Still  “Stretching”  Meats 

Not  long  ago  it  was  “stretching  the 
meat  for  Victory.”  Now  apparently  in 
peacetime  it  becomes  even  more  neces¬ 
sary.  The  following  has  been  helpful 
to  me:  .  ,  t 

Sausage  Casserole  is  made  thus:  l 
pound  sausage,  2  tablespoons  water, 
1  onion,  Vz  green  pepper,  6  pieces 
celery,  1  can  tomato  soup,  Vz  cup 
catsup,  2%  cups  cooked  beans.  Put 
water  over  sausage  and  cook  until  it  is 
evaporated.  Brown  the  sausage.  Add 
onion,  green  pepper  and  celery  (all 
previously  cut  up) ,  tomato  soup  and 
catsup.  Cover  and  simmer  slowly  for 
30  minutes.  Add  beans  to  cooked  mix- 


Evening  Grosbeaks  Visit  Us 

Because  many  farm  women  love 
birds,  I  must  tell  you  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sight  we  had  here,  Palm  Sunday 
morning.  When  I  opened  my  front  door 
and  stepped  out  on  the  porch,  the 
lawn  and  the  trees  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  great  golden  and  white  flakes 
fluttering  in  the  air.  What  could  they 
be?  And  then  it  occurred  to  me — 
evening  grosbeaks! 

At  first,  I  could  not  believe  it.  I 
never  expected  to  see  those  colorful 
birds  in  these  parts  because,  as  you 
know,  the  books  tell  us  that  they  very, 
very  rarely  come  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
To  make  certain,  I  got  out  the  pictures 
and  carefully  compared  birds,  pictures 
and  descriptions.  They  were  evening 
grosbeaks  all  right,  and  beautiful.  The 
males  flashed  their  gold  and  white 
markings;  the  demure  little  hens  were 
appealing  in  their  quiet  gray  dress.  All 
that  morning  and  during  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon,  they  stayed  on. 

Although  nervous  about  cars  or 
persons  passing  too  near,  the  flock 
came  surprisingly  close  to  our  windows 
and  perched  in  the  low  branches  of 
the  trees.  We  were  able  to  get  many 
close-up  views,  as  we  watched  and 
studied  them.  By  early  evening  they 
had  all  disappeared,  off  on  the  long 
flight  to  their  Summer  homes  in  the 
far  Northwest.  Nor  have  we  seen  one 
since.  Nevertheless  it  is  our  hope  they 
liked  us  so  well  that  these  evening 
grosbeaks  will  come  this  way  again, 
following  the  sun  North  or  South.  c.T.w. 


Thought  for  Today 

Woman  and  Home  seldom  wants  for 
poems  that  fit  the  season,  yet  among 
the  many  fine  ones  in  our  desk,  there 
happens  to  be  none  for  Memorial  Day. 
We  believe  that  our  good  readers 
whose  sons,  husbands,  fathers  and 
sweethearts  are  no  longer  with  them, 
feel  there  are  no  words  for  this  first 
anniversary  in  a  peacetime  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  turbulent.  I  am  sure  our 
hearts  go  out  to  all  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  have  lost  those  beloved  by 
them.  p.  s. 


Crocheted  Pot  Holders 


No  one  ever  has  too  many  pot  hold¬ 
ers.  Bright  colors  are  gay  and  attrac¬ 
tive  crocheted  as  shown  here;  useful 
gadgets  with  connecting  cord. 

To  obtain  leaflet  giving  directions 
for  making  the  above,  simply  write  for 
CROCHETED  POT  HOLDERS,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  three  cent  stamp  to  cover  mailing 
costs.  If  you  order  both  dress  patterns 
and  this  leaflet,  please  use  separate 
sheets  of  paper  for  office  convenience. 
Address  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Woman  and  Home  Department,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ture,  stirring  them  in;  then  reheat. 


Baked  Stuffed  Frankfurters:  6  large 
frankfurters,  IVz  cups  bread  crumbs, 
(saved  nowadays  whenever  possible), 
3  tablespoons  grated  onion,  3  table¬ 
spoons  fat,  1  tablespoon  chopped  par¬ 
sley,  6  slices  bacon,  salt  and  pepper, 
wooden  picks.  Cut  each  frankfurter 
half  through,  lengthwise.  Crumble 
bread.  Cook  onion  slowly  in  melted 
fat  until  lightly  brown  and  mix  with 
parsley,  crumbs  and  seasonings.  Place 
this  stuffing  in  opening  in  each  frank¬ 
furter.  Wrap  with  a  slice  of  bacon  and 
fasten  with  a  pick.  Bake  in  shallow  pan 
in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  for  30  minutes,  ‘av  M  'a 
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AND  FRESH  ? 


AND,  TOO,  CLOROX 
DESTROYS  MOLD. . .  HELPS 
PREVENT  FOOD  SPOILAGE! 


MOTHER,  HOW 
DO  YOU  MAKE 
YOUR  REFRIGER¬ 
ATOR  SO  CLEAN 


WHY,  I  USE 
CLOROX...  IT 
REMOVES  STAINS, 
DEODORIZES  AND 
DISINFECTS! 


i  RESH,  sanitary,  spotless 
inside  and  out .  1 .  the  gleam¬ 
ing  pride  of  your  Clorox-Clean  kitchen  . . . 
that’s  how  you r  refrigerator  can  be!  It’s  a 
wise  health  precaution'  to  clean  all  food 
containers  regularly  with  Clorox,  for  you 
can  depend  on  Clorox  for  hygienic  cleans¬ 
ing.  Clorox  disinfects,  deodorizes,  removes 
stains  from  enamel,  porcelain,  tile,  linoleum, 
glass,  wood  surfaces.  In  laundering,  Clorox 
bleaches  white  cottons  and  linens  snowy- 
white  (brightens  fast  colors) ..  .makes  laun¬ 
dry  fresh,  sanitary;  Directions  on  the  label. 


_ AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND _ 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  ol  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . . 
it's  always  uniform . . .  it's  always  dependable! 


Can’t  Keep 
Grandma  In 
Her  Chair 


She’s  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster- 
Now  her  Backache  is  better 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly1, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
ot  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder.  , 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 

lOl°ir  ,0cyeafs'  D°aP,’s  s*ve  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution; 
disinlectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Kills  lice.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealerdoesnot 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee 


No.  3 

Complete 
toiih  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

$25.95 


Gauge 

$2.50 

EXTRA 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

601  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  In  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mall  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


cnin  Rive  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  inatruo- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Lono  Island  City,  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yark 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Arthritis 

One  of  our  faithful  readers  has 
written  in  to  ask  about  arthritis.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  disabling  disease 
which  is  more  baffling.  You  might  say: 
“How  about  infantile  paralysis?” 
“Well,”  I  answer,  “we  may  thankfully 
say  that  poliomyelitis  (as  infantile 
paralysis  is  called  medically)  is  not 
as  prevalent  as  arthritis  is.  We  pray 
it  never  will  be.” 

Arthritis  is  inflammation  of  a  joint. 
It  may  follow  an  attack  of  gout, 
venereal  rheumatism,  tuberculosis, 
scarlet  fever,  poisoning  by  alcohol  or 
tobacco  or  lead,  a  sudden  strain  or 
twisting  of  a  joint  (followed  by  infec¬ 
tion),  or  any  other  diseased  condition 
which  produces  germs.  Arthritis  is  not 
the  same  as  rheumatism.  Rheumatism 
causes  inflamed  muscles,  nerves  and 
tissues.  Arthritis  affects  the  body’s 
bones  and  joints. 

The  first  sign  of  arthritis,  which  may 
come  on  suddenly,  are  usually  weari¬ 
ness,  inability  to  move  the  affected  part 
with  or  without  pain,  swelling,  red¬ 
ness  and  a  burning  feeling  in  the  joint. 
The  very  first  sign  of  arthritis  demands 
medical  attention,  because,  if  examined 
quickly  by  a  competent  doctor,  the 
cause  ,may  be  located  and  treated  or 
removed.  If  neglected,  chronic  arthri¬ 
tis  will  doubtless  develop  and  from 
that  there  is  not  much  hope  of  release. 
The  physician  may  advise  the  removal 
of  decayed  teeth  or  pus-exuding 
tonsils.  He  may  prescribe  surgical 
treatment  of  the  joint  to  remove  the 
causative  agent.  In  the  early  stages, 
regular  applications  of  heat,  the  use  of 
massage  or  some  other  measure  which 
will  bring  blood  to  the  joint  (fresh 
blood  which  will  fight  the  germs)  may 
prove  beneficial.  However,  if  neglected, 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  tissues 
and  the  blood  stream,  producing 
permanently  bad  results.  This  may 
mean  hospitalization  for  the  patient. 

In  a  case  of  arthritis,  joints  become 
stiff  when  a  person  sits  or  lies  still: 
That  is  why  the  distress  is  generally 
worse  after  a  night’s  rest.  It  may  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  stage  where  even  sitting 
down  for  a  short  time  seems  to  make 
a  person  less  limber.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  affected  tissues  shorten 
during  relaxation  and  protest  when 
suddenly  called  upon  to  lengthen. 
Chronic  arthritis  is  depressing;  it  seems 
so  hopeless.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  those  afflicted  be  surrounded  with 
cheer  and  given  encouragement.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  patient’s  family  should  ar¬ 
range  for  efficient  medical  examinations 
and  care,  and  should  follow  the  doctor’s 
instructions. 

Some  say  that  acid  foods  must  be 
avoided.  In  ignorance  these  persons 
may  denounce  tomatoes,  lemons, 


oranges  and  grapefruit.  This  is  ignor¬ 
ance  indeed;  for  all  these  foods  are 
actually  alkaline  when  digested.  They 
are  very  essential  parts  of  the 
arthritis  diet  since  they  furnish  im¬ 
portant  vitamins  for  general  well  being. 
Other  food  faddists  declare  dietary 
combinations,  such  as  meat  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  are  harmful;  a  third  group  ad¬ 
vocates  excessive  intake  of  alkaline 
foods.  Specialists  who  have  studied  ar¬ 
thritis  and  food  say  this:  “The  best 
diet  for  arthritic  persons  is  one  which 
is  well  balanced,  rich  in  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  all  the  elements  needed 
for  health.” 

Is  there  a  cure  for  chronic  arthritis? 
To  read  “quack”  advertisements  one 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  there  were 
many  cures.  The  drugs  used  against 
this  disease  are  now  legion.  The  types 
of  physical  therapy  tried  are  also  al¬ 
most  endless.  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  best  measures  to  follow  are 
these:  See  a  doctor  at  the  very  first 
symptom.  Follow  his  directions  to  the 
“t.”  Eat  well  of  wholesome  food.  Keep 
the  bowels  open.  Get  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine  every  day.  Sleep  with  fresh  air 
in  the  bedroom.  Try  not  to  worry. 
Have  faith  and  he  of  good  cheer!  Work 
for  recovery!  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

Perhaps  a  man  has  no  business  on 
this  page,  but  I  would  appreciate  hav¬ 
ing  this  item  appear  here,  as  some¬ 
thing  a  little  different.  I  am  interested 
in  getting  any  small  handcraft  articles 
made  by  the  Shakers.  In  exchange  I 
will  gladly  send  prize  pansy  seed  or 
divisions  of  perennial  plants;  or  I  will 
send  seed  and  plants  for  data  about  any 
members  of  your  family  who  may  have 
become  Shakers.  j.  h.  b. 

Massachusetts 


I  would  like  to  add  to  my  collection 
of  foreign  articles  (I  have  100  tiny 
elephants),  or  any  other  little  gift 
things.  In  exchange  I  can  send  you 
assorted  sizes  of  papers  of  needles.  I 
also  have  a  few  good  scissors  to  ex¬ 
change  for  above,  especially  for  foreign 
bells.  MRS.  H.  J.  c. 

Connecticut 


I  would  like  to  trade  small  penny 
match  packs  with  someone  who  has 
the  same  hobby.  I  have  300  of  them 
so  far.  MRS.  J.  L.  K. 

Pennsylvania 


My  hobby  is  collecting  old  toothpick 
holders  and  the  small  salt  dips  or 
cellars  our  grandmothers  used.  I  would 
like  letters  about  these.  a.  b. 

New  York 


Names  and  addresses  for  above 
initials  will  be  furnished  on  request,  or 
letters  forwarded,  by  Woman  and 
Home  Editor.  Please  send  packages 
direct  to  correspondents,  after  ex- 
changing  mail. 


Summer  Wear  for  Any  Age  Now  Ready 


PATTERN  4549  —  This  attractive  dress  is  a  real  pal,  spreads  out  flat  for  easy  ironing.  Choice  of  short, 
three  quarter  and  cap  sleeves.  Sizes  14-20,  and  32-42.  Size  16,  3%  yds..  35  in.  16c. 


PATTERN  9163  —  Pretty  for  Summer.  Easy  to  make!  No  armhole  seams;  bodice  and  sleeves  cut  in  one. 
For  daytime  and  date  time.  Junior  Miss  sizes  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18.  Size  13,  2%  yds., 
39  in.  16c. 

PATTERN  909  —  Make  this  cute  sunsuit  with  a  1-yard  remnant,  plus  scraps  for  appliques.  Pattern  has 
transfer  of  two  bibs,  pockets,  pattern  pieces  for  sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  lie. 

PATTERN  4766  —  Frock  and  hat  that  any  teen  age  girl  can  make!  Also  .has  pinafore  ruffled  version.  Teen¬ 
age  sizes  10-16.  Size  12,  2%  yds.,  39  in.  16c. 

NEW  SUMMER  CATALOGUE,  with  free  pattern  printed  in  it,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  on  orders  and  send  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Residents  of  New  York  City  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24c). 


And  follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to— 


BAIL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ind. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
p  Houses, 
je  Sheds,  Etc. 

mation 

ER  CO. 

ackensack,  N.  J. 

Tool  Sheds,  Pum 
Work  Shops,  Stora< 

Write  for  infor 

JOHN  COOPI 

301  Second  St.  H 

For  Leaky  Roofs 

Save  money  with  American-L-R-Cement;  Favorite 
for  forty  years.  Pre-war  costs.  Used  on  over  160,000 
buildings.  Tell  us  your  leak  troubles. 'No  obligation. 

AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO., 

DEPT.  G. 

9915  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 


IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Ship  at 
once.  Prices  quoted  if  you  wish. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 


Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  New  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers.  Highest  cash 
prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  COMPANY, 
160  7TH  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES  —  Just  arrived 
western  saddles  $29.50.  Driving  harness  $29.50.  Also 
bridles,  blankets,  carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  RP  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


8  EXPOSURE  FILM  DEVELOPED,  16  PRINTS  25c. 

We  have  plenty  of  film. 

COX  PHOTO  SERVICE,  MAYWOOD  8.  ILL. 


~  ' _ _  X.  ■  .  uuuionmu  UUITirHN  T 

NEWSPAPERS  Reach  more  than  THREE-QUARTERS 
of  the  FARMERS  in  Rich  OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

Write  for  our  combination  rates. 
JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  CO..  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  “Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D  C 


CHAINS 


Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 
Write  for  circular.  Give  size* 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA.  OHIO 


YARNS  Knitting  Worsted,  Floss,  Sportsyam,  Baby 
I  H  mi  D  Wool  etc.  190%  Virgin  Wool.  Send  for 
samples.  YARN  BOX,  45  Merrimack  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Finished-  Photo  FINISHING 


our  specialty; 


8  Exposure  roll  developed  and — 
8  High  Gloss  Enamel  prints. ..  .25c 
16  High  Gloss  Enamel  prints. ..  .35c 
8  Beautiful  6x4  Enlargements,  ,35c 
8  Snappy  4'/2x3i4  Enlargements. 30c 
FREE  MAILERS  24-Hour  Service 


UNIVERSAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 

M  CROSSE  WISCONSIN 


ei2x  K 


1 


/iinrn  Presses,  Graters,  Screens,  Pumps,  Backs, 

1  IllrK  Cloths,  Supplies.  Catalog  Free.  PALMER 
Vrll/Lill  CIDER  SUPPLIES,  Inc.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FARM  and  hotel  our  greatest  all  time  bargain:  hotel 
15  rooms  completely  furnished  even  to  a  grand  piano; 
did  $30,000  business  over  bar  last  year;  doing  257o 
more  business  this  year;  chicken  dinners  a  specialty; 
raise  most  your  own  food;  2,000  tree  sugar  bush  on 
farm  along  with  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  wood  and 
timber,  a  small  dam  costing  less  than  $o00.  will  make 
nice  lake  right  next  to  hotel;  20  cow  dairy  barn,  large 
shaded  lawn.  Price  includes  nearly  $4000  worth  of 
liquor  on  hand;  dining  room,  kitchen,  bedrooms  all 
furnished.  Owner  takes  nothing  but  clothes.  Give  im¬ 
mediate  posession.  PricYs  everything  complete  $17,000. 
$10,000  cash  down.  Phone  for  appointment,  30  miles 
from  Syracuse,  New  York.  United  Real  Estate,  Cin- 

cinnatus.  New  York.  Phone  Clncinnatus  3313, _ 

WANTED:  In  Dutchess  or  Putnam  County  New  York, 
10  to  15  acres  woodland,  brook  or  other  water  on 
property.  Cash.  W.  Straehle,  2110  Honeywell  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York. _ ^  _ . 

POULTRY  and  dairy  farm  in  Randolph,  Yt.  230 

acres  brook,  7-room  Cape  Cod  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  bam  capacity  400  poultry  and  33  cows; 
steel  roof.  $3,900.  Robert  Ball,  owner,  Barre,  At, 

POULTRY  farm,  3  acres,  in  Marshfield,  Vt.  600  bird 

capacity:  attractive  small  house,  bath  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  brook,  good  road.  $1,900,  Robert  Ball,  owner, 
Barre,  Vt.  ■  _  - 

EXCELLENT  State  road  residence  or  business  site, 

panoramic  view,  partially  complete  dw  elling,  spring 
water,  4  wooded  acres.  $2500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Walikill, 

New  York.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046.  _ 

WANTED  To  Rent  or  buy  a  house^in  northern  New 
Jersey  with  some  acreage.  BOX  3559,  Rural  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished,  for  season,  kitchen,  living 

room,  3  bed  rooms,  4  beds,  3  double,  1  single,  modem 
house  on  farm,  beautifully  located.  Mrs.  F.  M.  Oster- 
houdt,  Fleisclimanns,  New  York.  I  hone:  58F3. 

WANTED:  20  to  50  acres  land;  must  be  fairly  level, 

productive,  on  good  highway.  BOX  3560,  R.  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE:  About  33  acres,  good  hunting 

fishing.  Price  $1.350,  Orange  Taylor,  Chelsea,  Vt. 
VETERAN  Seeks  business  place,  living  quaters,  suit¬ 
able,  used  furniture,  auction  goods.  Edward  Wendel, 

1361  Webster,  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. _ 2 _ 

T  VERY  “homelike”  residence  (with  furnishings) 
of  12  rooms,  2  baths,  H.  W.  heat,  fine  cellar,  slate 
roof,  electric,  garage,  tool  house  and  9  acres,  excellent 
garden  soil,  bordering  picturesque  trout  stream  and 
pond.  Located  on  State-Federal  highway.  Near  popular 
Adirondack  village.  “A  pleasant  restful  setting  in  a 
beautiful  and  healthful  country.  Ideal  for L  jurists. 
No  delay  for  possession.  Price  $15,000  Half  cash. 
Carney  Realtor,  91  N.  Pearl,  Albany  7,  New  York, 
FOR- SALE:  An  old  tumble  down  home  in  small .  vll- 
lage  roof,  siding,  floors,  windows  bad  shape.  Price 

$1,750!  Harry  Yail,  Warwick,  New  York; _ 

A  Beautiful  country  home  22  miles  from  Binghamton, 
New  York;  63  acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  house  has 
8  rooms  and  built  in  bath;  all  mode*  improvements, 
nice  lawn  and  shrubbery;  acres  of  fruit  and  berries,  2 
asparagus  beds,  nice  sugar  bush,  lots  wood  and  timber, 
good  barn,  chicken  houses  etc.  Immediate  posession, 
furnished  if  you  like.  Also  nice  9  room  colonial  all 
improvement;  oak  floors;  1  acre  lot;  large  elm  shaded 
lawn.  Price  $5,500  for  these  and  many  others.  Phone 
United  Real  Estate,  Triangle,  New  York.  Phone. 

Greene,  New  York  47 Y4.  _ _ _ _ 

WANT  To  rent  poultry  section  of  farm;  capacity  1000 
layers,  with  place  to  live  man  and  wife,  witlun  to 
miles  New  York  City.  Must  have  electricity  and  water. 
All  year  rental.  BOX  3676,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  At  once  farm  with  large  pasture  and  barn  for 

rent.  Interested  in  buying  later  on.  BOX  36:9, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

SEVEN  Acre  farm;  22  room  house;  near  state  road  and 
Albany  Municipal  Golf  Course;  hot  water  heat, 
electricity;  running  water;  outbuildings;  fruit  trees. 

Box  101,  Slingerlands,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
City.  BOX  3681,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

147  Year"  old  semi  stone,  1  or  2  family  dwelling,  beam 

ceilings,  fire  place,  improvements.  State  road,  fresh 
water  stream,  fertile  acreage.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Walikill, 

New  York,  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy,  fruit,  poults  farms.  Low  taxes. 

50  miles  West  of  New  York  City.  Realtor. 
Groendyke.  High  Bridge.  New  Jersey. 


126  Acre  dairy  farm,  barn,  20  stanchions,  silo,  250 
bird  chicken,  house,  other  buildings,  8  room  house, 
modem  plumbing,  electric.  Price  $4500.  Without  tools 
nr  stock  Will  sell  stock  and  tools  if  wanted.  Cash. 
Write  owners  Robert  Wurfer  Sr.  R.D.  3,  Walton,  N,Y, 

NINETY  Acre  tractor  farm,  19  head  of  stock,  tools  and 

equipment,  good  bam,  modern  house,  4  miles  out. 
Frank  Muller,  Broker,  Norwich,  New  York. _ 

USE  Of  large  farm  house  70  miles  New  York  City. 

All  improvements,  exchange  for  repair  work.  Danner, 

Chester,  New  York. _ _ _ - 

WEST’S  Summer  catalogue:  Brand  New,  Just  off  the 
press,  hundred  pages  of  farm  and  business  bargains 
New  York,  other  states;  free  copy  write  Wests  Farm 
Agency,  Brokers,  QE-1,  Pittsburgh,  16,  Pa. _ 

$10  000  dairy  farm,  just  off  bus  line;  160  acres,  100 

tillable  Modern  cow  barn,  40  stanchions,  never 
Tallin^  water,  fireproof  basement,  silo.  500  capacity 
chicken  house.  3  bedroom  house,  electricity,  furnace. 
Would  sell  stock  and  equipment.  Badman  Real  Estate, 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. _ — 

"FRUIT  general  farm,  136  acres,  1,200  apple  trees, 

other'  fruit;  brook.  7-room  Colonial  house,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Modern  cow  barn,  11  tie-ups,  other  barns. 

Fruit  section.  $14,000;  some  equipment.  Immediate 
possession  G."  Bums,  Realtor,  Fred  F.  Marrin.  Rep.. 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-0... _ 

WANT  Large  farm,  within  100  miles  of  New  York; 

east  of  Hudson  River.  D.  4136  Elbertson  St., 

Elmhurst,  Long  Island. _ . — . 

FDR  Sale*  Large  house,  cabins,  suitable  for  boarding 
house  28  acres  land,  near  state  park.  Price 
$8  300.  '  Owner.  BOX  3693,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

72’  ACRE  dairy  and  crop  river  farm  Stocked  and 
equipped.  Modem  conveniences,  valuable  timber. 

Ern est  Harris,  Nineveh.  N.  Y. _ 

Sna  ACRE  dairy  farm,  108  tractor  worked,  100 

pasture,  100  timber;  milking  machine,  6  can  cooler. 
Electricity;  country  highway,  close  to  school,  village, 
7  miles  Elmira,  running  water  in  house,  barn,  every¬ 
thing  in  good  condition.  $9,500.  Luniak  Bros., 
Bowman,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ . 

WANTED  to  buy  a  farm  from  a  private  owner.  At 

least  five  rooms  with  all  conveniences ;  with  out¬ 
standing  buildings,  tillable  acreage,  woodland.  Give 
aU  parUcidars  in  first  letter  BOX  334,  Woodcliff 
Station,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. - - 

if  You  are  looking  for  a  dairy  or  poultry  farm  we 

have  them,  free  list.  Connecticut  Kealty  Company, 
Southington,  Conn. 


NTE\V  York  State  dairy-potato  farm  in  Cortland 
County  269  acres,  8-room  improved  house,  bam 
for  69.  head,  electric  cooler,  silo  stream,  20  acres 
woods,  photo  and  description  mailed.  R.  T.  Brown, 
Walden,  N.  Y. _ _ _ — 

30  ACRE  chicken  farm,  modem  7-rooni  home  m 

Woodbourne,  N.  Y.  Price  $  <  ,000.  BOX  3706, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ _ : - - 

r»  irr, A  WARE  County  fa  n:i,  164  acres.  Modem  house, 

8  Zw  bath  ^furnace,  Well  kept  lawn  with 
shrubbery,  basement  bam  for  30  head,  milk  house, 
electric  milk*  cooler,  milking  machine,  good  line  of 
farm  machinery,  21  good  cows,  8  heiters.buH,  horses. 
This  farm  is  well  located.  Has  stream.  I  rice  $16,000, 
half  cash.  Have  other  well  located  equipped  farms. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  4  ■ 

SALE;  7-room  cottage  in  Adirondacks, 

land,  furnace,  good  water,  large  garage,  1,400  ft. 
elevation.  Roy  E.  Russell,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
R.  F.  D.  3. 
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250  ACRES,  good  buildings,  30  cow  ties;  milk  taken 
from  door.  Electricity,  silo,  private  pond,  good 
woods;  $6,500.  X  have  other  farms,  village  and  busi¬ 
ness  places.  C.  Best,  Redmond  Agency,  Sloansville, 
New  York. _ 

FARM  Wanted:  At  least  150  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  good  woodlot,  on  paved  road,  electric  light 
and  telephone  line.  I  prefer  one  with  a  lake  on  it. 
Eugene  Funk,  28  Park  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FANCY  Orchard  Grown  Black  Walnut  Meats.  1  lb. 

$1.50;  2  lbs.  $2.85  postpaid.  Glessner  Korn,  R.  1, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  5  lb.  box  2  oz.  Cakes 
$1.25  ib.  1  lb.  can  soft  sugar  $1.25;  1  lb.  cakes  $1.00; 
5  lb.  can  dark  sugar  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. _ 

ORANGES  are  $4.95  bushel.  Grapefruit  $3.95.  Pre- 
paid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park  Florida. _ 

GOAT  CHEESE  Made  from  pure,  whole  goat's  milk 
$1.25  lb.  postpaid.  Abkarlan,  R,  1,  Middletown,  N.Y. 
EGGS  from  farm  to  you  by  mail.  Simms,  Warwick, 
New  York. _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

SPEND  your  vacation  on  a  real  farm  in  the  Ball 
Eagle  Valley.  Modern  conveniences.  With  air  con¬ 
dition,  boating,  swimming,  fishing,  riding  horses. 
Rates  $27.00  and  $25.00.  Tel.  Mill  Hall  6512. 
Haagen  Farms.  Beech  Creek,  Penn.  Clinton  County. 
IF  you  wish  to  spend  your  vacation  in  clean,  quiet 
modern  farm  home  make  reservations.  $25  weekly. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Susquehanna,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — Summer  board  for  mother,  2  and  5  year  old 
children;  swimming.  BOX  3556,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  Daughter  age  8,  seek  country  board  at  farm, 
resort  with  modern  conveniences;  near  swimming 
during  summer  months.  Write  giving  all  details.  BOX 
3677,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

NURSING  Home  in  Rockland  Co.  Rates  from  $150.00 
monthly.  BOX  3685,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NURSE,  American,  board,  care  elderly  semi  invalid 
senile.  Private  home  grounds,  kind  care.  Miss 
Adele  Branch,  1307  Franklin  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Jerome  8-6663. _ 

MAN  on  old  pension  would  like  to  board  with 
private  family  year  .  around,  country.  New  York 
State  or  Long  Island.  McMahon,  35  Pilling  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  man  would  like  a  pleasant,  permanent 
home  with  a  Protestant  family  in  the  country.  Plain 
living,  no  alcohol  or  tobacco,  fond  of  children. 
Dutchess  County,  New  York  preferred.  Will  make 
himself  useful;  give  price  and  conditions.  BOX  3709, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY  14  years  of  age  would  like  board  at  small  farm 
for  months  of  July  and  August  in  exchange  for  ser¬ 
vices.  If  necessary  will  pay  additional.  E.  J.  Garibaldi, 
Pine  Tree  Press,  137  East  25th  St..  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  SALE:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de¬ 
liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaranted. 
J.  VV.  Christman,  phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — New  Idea  transplanter.  Give  price  and 
condition.  Hillenmeyer  Nurseries.  Lexington.  Ky. 
WANTED — Power  lawn  mower;  new  or  used.  Must  be 
in  good  condition.  Blades  or  cutter-bar.  BOX  3508, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MODEL  7  Ford  wanted.  Older  the  better.  Normon 
Whitlock.  Sperry  Road,  Bethany.  Conn, _ 

BEES — Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25; 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included,  booked  full  until  June 
5th,  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Old  chests  of  drawers,  highboys  or  parts. 

poster  beds,  chairs,  dishes,  knitted  bedspreads,  old 
carpets,  anything  old  to  furnish  old  house.  Give  com¬ 
plete  description  and  price.  Ethel  Clark,  Woodruff 
Road,  Southington,  Conn, _ 

WANTED — Used  Caterpillar  tractor.  Sawmill,  4-8000 
cap.  day.  new  or  used.  Juett,  86  Broadway,  Hillsdale, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Attachments  and  parts  for  Viking  tractor. 
C.  D.  Smith,  Box  52.  Norwich,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — One  Pincor  gold  crown,  type  BA15,  220- 
110  volts,  3  wire  circuit  A.C.,  1500  watts,  1S00  R.P. 
M.  Manufactured  by  Pioneer  Genemotor  Corp.,  Chicago. 
This  is  standby  equipment,  practically  new.  Operated 
only  4  hours.  Includes  small,  well-ventilated  portable 
house.  Unit  mounted  on  pneumatie-tire  dolly  rigged 
for  towing  to  convenient  locations.  Reason  for  selling- 
purchased  larger  unit.  Call  Danbury  5110  Saturdays, 
Sundays  only,  or  write  G.  W.  Vaughan,  Chestnut 
Ridge  Road,  Bethel.  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Farmall  H  or  M  tractor  on  rubber,  would 
consider  10-20  or  15-30  on  rubber  if  in  good  condi- 
tion.  Perley  A.  Lavely,  East  Burke,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Truck,  used,  pick-up  or  1  ton  for  farm  and 
camp  use.  Camp  Sloane,  LakeTille,  Conn. _ 

COLORFUL  Home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 
Price  list.  John  Roman.  531  W.lst  St.,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Mower  attachment  for  Fordson  tractor. 
H.  G.  Butler,  Albion,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Saw  mill  engine,  planer  and  other 
lumber  tools.  BOX  3692,  Rural  New’-Yorker, 
WANTED :  A  small  flour  mill  for  home  use.  H. 
Graf,  Sand  Brook  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  32  volt  Delco  light  plant,  850  watts 
capacity;  good  condition.  Also  some  32  volt  equip- 
ment.  H.  G.  Radtke  and  Sons.  Dover,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED :  Tractors,  wheel  or  crawler  type ;  with  or 
without  equipment.  Also  farm  equipment.  What 
have  you?  BOX  3698,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  saw  mill;  please  state  make,  size, 
condition  and  price.  Clifford  Harrington,  Mt. 
Vision,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor.  Neubeck,  North  Patchogue, 
New  York. 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for*  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


mDE  NEW  HAMS 

If  YOU  can  arrange  for  some  good  layers  next  Fall 
and  Winter,  YOU’LL  cash  in!  Get  the  BEST.  Free 
Catalog  tells  Of  our  14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Clean  and  Approved  Breeders. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner 

Box  10  Salem/  N.  H. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rooks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH'S  UlUTII.he  CHIX 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs  Pa. 


Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 
Oianea  I  UIICIS  4-6  weeks  old,  35c  -  50«.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Hatching  Eggs  $3.00  Dozen. 
Pullorum  Clean.  C.  LOOMIS.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  25c  each.  Poults 
50c  each.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  WOODSTOCK,  N.  H. 


Saving  Feed  on  Poultry 
Range 

Poultry  raising  has  a  new  aspect  this 
year,  namely,  to  produce  the  best 
poultry  possible  on  less  feed.  We  have 
always  tried  to  do  this  but  this  year, 
with  less  feed,  the  problem  is  more 
acute  than  ever.  Thus  putting  your 
birds  on  range  is  more  important  than 
usual.  Tender  green  feeds  add  bulk 
and  vitamins  to  the  ration  and  have  a 
laxative  effect  which  aids  digestion  and 
assimilation.  When  pullets  are  put  on 
range,  they  may  be  fed  whole  grains. 
This  is  a  big  saving  not  only  in  the 
expense  of  mash  feeds,  but  in  labor 
if  you  grind  and  mix  your  own  feeds. 
Try  to  move  your  pullets  out  on  clean 
range  at  about  eight  to  10  weeks  of 
age  and  plan  to  leave  them  there  until 
they  are  about  five  to  six  months  old. 
If  at  all  possible,  select  a  range  on 
which  chickens  have  not  been  for  three 
years.  Summer  shelter  sheds  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  best  plan  when  putting  pullets 
on  range. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  clean  range. 
You  can  use  cultivated  fields,  such  as 
cornfields.  You  can  use  windbreaks  and 
orchards,  or  chickens  can  be  ranged  on 
grass  meadows  and  other  types  of 
fields.  The  green  feed  which  they  will 
eat  will  not  only  be  good  for  them,  for 
the  various  reasons  already  enumer¬ 
ated,  but  it  helps  to  save  on  feed. 
Skimmilk,  or  buttermilk  if  available, 
will  also  save  on  grain  feed.  If  skim¬ 
milk  is  used,  it  will  mean  that  only  half 
the  usual  protein  concentrate  need  be 
included  in  the  mash  mixture.  If  you 
do  not  have  enough  skimmilk,  you  may 
be  able  to  bargain  with  your  neighbors 
for  it,  or  often  you  can  haul  butter¬ 
milk  from  the  town  or  village  creamery. 
We  buy  it  at  a  minimum  cost  at  our 
local  creamery  where  butter  is  churned 
every  day.  Be  sure  that  the  milk  is 
kept  in  clean  containers,  and  clean  and 
scald  the  milk  containers  every  other 
day.  Dried  milk  or  buttermilk  are 
sometimes  protein  feed  possibilities 
also.  Skimmilk  will  go  further  if  fed 
in  a  wet  mash.  Give  the  pullets  a  daily 
feeding  of  what  they  will  clean  up  in 
about  15  minutes,  that  is,  if  you  do 
not  have  much  skimmilk  or  buttermilk 
anc^  want  it  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  If 
you  have  plenty,  you  can  feed  them 
more,  but  be  careful  and  do  not  give 
them  enough  to  be  excessively  laxative. 

Buy  in  large  quantities  if  your  poul¬ 
try  production  merits  it.  Products  that 
sell  for  $50  a  ton  may  retail  at  $3.00 
for  a  100  pound  sack,  which  means 
that  if  you  buy  them  that  way,  they 
cost  you  20  per  cent  more. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  high  in  protein  and 
low  in  fiber.  It  should  be  a  rich  green. 
If  bought  and  then  ground  in  a  hammer 
mill  or  raised  yourself,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving.  Yellow  corn  has  more 
vitamin  A,  than  white  corn,  so  re¬ 
member  that  when  buying  corn,  to 
grind  at  home  for  use  in  mash  mix¬ 
tures. 

Be  sure  that  birds  on  range  have 
plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water.  Barrels 
with  automatic  flows  are  usually  the 
best  solution. 

Pullets  on  range  need  shade.  If  there 
is  no  natural  shade,  then  you  will  want 
to  provide  shade.  Do  so  by  making  a 
shelter  of  available  materials,  put  hay, 
straw,  burlap,  brush  or  boards  on 
strips  or  poles,  using  whichever  is  easy 
to  get  on  your  place.  Screen  the  pullets 
away  from  droppings  in  their  range 
shelters,  and  move  the  shelters  as  you 
change  the  range  and  yardage.  Like¬ 
wise,  move  the  feeders  and  fountains 
often  to  new  ground. 

Keep  constant  watch  for  sick  birds; 
kill  and  burn  them.  Pullets  that  do  not 
feather  well  or  are  unthfifty,  will  be 
poor  bets  as  layers  for  the  coming 
Winter;  better  to  put  them  into  the 
frying  pan  or  freezer  locker.  If  puddles 
form  on  the  range,  watch  for  them  and 
drain  them.  Never  allow  the  pullets  to 
drink  from  them.  b.  p. 

More  “Milk  Spread”  Hear¬ 
ings 

In  addition  to  the  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission  hearing  in  Watertown  on  the 
milk  price  spread  held  on  May  23, 
five  other  public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled.  Two  more  have  already 
been  held,  one  at  Syracuse  on  May  24 
and  another  at  Batavia  on  May  25. 
The  remaining  hearings  will  be  in 
Oneonta  on  June  5  at  the  City  Hall;  at 
Poughkeepsie  on  June  6  in  the  Grange 
Hall;  and  at  the  Bar  ‘Association  Build¬ 
ing,  42  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
City,  on  June  7. 

These  hearings  are  open  to  the 
public  and  all  interested  persons  are 
invited  to  attend. 

RABBITS 

—PUREBRED  E  N  G  L I S  H  "*  A  N  G  0  R  A  RABBITS— 24.— 

With  54  hutches,  70  feeding  crocks,  5  months’  feed; 
and  sundry  equipment.  Entire  lot  $200. 

SVEN  HOLST-GRUBBE,  326  West  76th  Street, 
New  York  23,  New  York.  Phone:  TRafalqar  7-6904 

Raise  Rabbits,  Cavtes,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters.  Bantams.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.J. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied,  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

_ GOATS _ _ 

MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  5-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo. 
WANTED  —  REGISTERED  HORNLESS  TOGGEN- 
BURG.  BUCK,  from  two  to  four  years  old. 
Pine  Top  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

For  Sale:  Purebred  Nubian  Buck  And  Doe  Kids 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 
Registered  French  Angoras  outstanding  does  or  bucks 

$12.00.  GAHTAN,  OTISVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


SEE  The  Sensational  NEW 

GREENBRIER 


MODEL  28 
DELUXE 

(Patented) 


POULTRY 

PICKER 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

A  new  type  of  construction  in  this  Greenbrier 
picker  now  makes  possible  a  quality  poultry 
picker  at  a  low  price  for  any  farmer,  small 
marketer  or  broiler  plant.  Gives  you  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  machine  picking.  The  representative 
neafest  you  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  sen¬ 
sational  new  electric  model.  Write! 

Buxton  Poultry  Service,  Rt.  No.  2,  Concord,  Mass. 
John  Parker,  17  Forsythe  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clifford  Parker,  Box  243,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Hayer,  560  East  120th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Don  Jarvis,  1423  Robinson  Ave.,  Manos, 

Upper  Darby.  Penna. 


SPECIAL 

For  A  Short  Time  Only 

Poultry  Pickers 

Reconditioned  For  $69.50j 

(F.  O.  B.  New  York) 

Same  guarantee  as  on  our  new 
machines. 

We  also  have  in  stock  a  full  line  of  the  famous 
PICKWICK  PICKERS 


For  Information  Write  To 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


POULTRY  PICKERS 
AND  SCALDERS 

SPECIAL;  Limited  number  of  reconditioned 
Pickers  far  below  cost. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


Closing  for  the  Summer — to  install  biggor,  better, 
more  streamlined  hatching  equipment.  We  thank 
YOU  for  the  wonderful  reception  and  splendid 
business  this  past  season.  Evidently  our  “dis¬ 
tinctive”  breeding  quality  has  created  a  solid 
market  foundation.  It’s  all  based  on  chicks  and 
oggs  from  “The  Cream  of  18,000  Production 
Bred  New  Hampshire  Breeders.” 

Watch  for  us  next  Fall.  Plan  NOW  to  make 
your  1947  chicks  —  WOOLTOP  FARM  REDS. 
Send  name  now  for  1947  catalog  list. 
WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 

cHAMBmm 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

Their  Quality  is  TOPS.  Hundreds 
of  customers  have  said  it!  And 
we’ve  been  sold  out  all  season. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs.  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

6,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  IS 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 
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Highest  Qualify  Products  - 
Factory- Proved  Techniques 
to  keep  your  farm 
machines  safe!  f 


Above  photos  reveal  amaz¬ 
ing  cleaning  properties  of 
New  Mobiloil.  After  exactly 
similar  operation  in  popular 
make  automotive  engine, 
left  shows  bearing  kept 
Mobiloil  Clean ;  right  shows 
what  happened  with  “just 
oil.” 


0  A  Mobiloil'  Clean  engine 
is  freer  from  fuel-wast¬ 
ing,  power-wasting  de¬ 
posits  . . .  resists  formation 
of  varnish,  “hot”  sludge. 


New  Mobiloil  helps  re¬ 
duce  engine-wrecking 
wear  .  .  .  provides  full- 
bodied  protection.  It’s 
all-purpose!  Use  it  in  all 
tractor,  truck  and  car  en¬ 
gines  for  better  perform¬ 
ance,  longer  life! 


Hot-Running  Gears 
Rate  Regular  Care  - 


Representative 


Regular  changes  with 
Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  save 
trouble,  time,  money — mean 
longer  gear  life  under  high 
heat  operation !  Consult  your 
Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  correct  grades 
for  your  equipment. 


BACKED  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PETROLEUM  EXPERIENCE ! 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil  Kerosene 

Mobilfue!  Diesel  •  Mobilheat  '•  Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  Mobil  Upperlui 

~  r  1  rr 

ee_l*«  r-.  i  ~  . .  .  *  .  . 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  26  Broadway,  Now  York  4,  N.Y.  and  Affllialos:  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  General  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles 
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Use  this  Tested Program 
in  the  care  of  birds  with 

Coccidiosis/ 


andNTretun^,  f°r  both  Pr=vcntion 

2.  housing _ .  „„ j 

overcrowding.  No  damn  care-  No 
quarters.  damp,  drafty  or  cold 

medicine _ o. 

other  day  and  A^-fjmot0rte  every 
Germo'o™  ?-  Ac'dox  0,5  days  wh^ 


birds  havenhada7S0t  g7ca’ 


tafflsas  '°r  medi: 

ofdrinking  wat^  Cach  BaIIon 


Poultrymen  have  learned  to  rely  on  sanitation 
to  prevent  heavy  loss  from  Coccidiosis  until  the 
flock  has  developed  immunity.  If  visible  symptoms 
appear  between  four  and  twelve  weeks  of  age,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  Acidox  and  Germozone 
on  alternate  days.  Both  are  easy  to  use  —  just  put 
in  the  drinking  water  in  any  kind  of  fountain. 

Acidox  is  a  controlled  acid  which  does  not 
throw  birds  off  feed.  They  like  it.  Our  program, 
successful  for  nine  years,  encourages  them  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  if  you  can  keep  them  going  during 
the  critical  period  you  will  save  most  of  them. 

In  this  program  Germozone  is  also  of  value.  Tts 
astringent  action  offers  a  type  of  medication  that 
the  poultryman  has  found  helpful  for  many  years. 

Get  Acidox  and  Germozone  from  your  Lee 
Dealer  (drug,  feed,  seed  store  or  hatchery). 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 

Acidox 


THANKS  FOLKS! 

It’s  been  a  grand  year  at 
MCDONALD  FARMS,  home  of 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
and  WHITE  HOLLANDS. 

We’re  sold  out  on  POULTS  for 
this  season. 

Write  us  about  your  turkey¬ 
raising  problems.  We’ll  gladly 
help  —  no  obligation.  Visitors 
cordially  invited. 


McDonald  farms 

Box  57R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


—KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS— 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Holland 
PENNSYLVANIA  FINEST 
Awarded  First  Place  in  1945  F.F.A.  Contest. 
Out  classed  all  other  entries  in  the  State.  Best 
in  livability,  rapid  growth,  weight  for  feed 
consumed  and  profits  per  bird.  There  really  is 
a  difference  in  Poults.  Get  KLINE  S  Poults 
for  most  profits.  Hatches  weekly  now.  Write  a 
card  for  full  details  and  new  low  Poult  prices. 

-S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa." 


FOB  SALE:  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  &  WHITE 
HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS  and  hatching  eggs. 
Vermont  stock  100%  pullorurn  clean. 

ROUND  HILL  FARM,  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty  nine  years  of  breeding  &  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  W  nte 
for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run 
Grade  AA  White  Leghorns.  . $10.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns -  9.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers. .  9.00  ----- 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick — Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlistervilla,  Pa. 


Per  100  Per  100 
Pits.  Ckls. 
$20.00  $3.00 

(8.00  2.00 
STRAIGHT 
RUN 
ONLY 


CJk&di*, y&Meq  CAiac\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


lash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Fits. 

5.  C.  Hanson  or  .100  100 

lasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $10.00  $19.00 
,arge  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  9.00  8.00 

Jar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  11.00  6.00 

ted-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds..  12.00  16.00 

leavy  Mixed . .  “-00 

til  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran- 
eed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
r  write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List- 
Hi  ester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlistervilla.  Pa. 


Okie 

100 

$1.75 

1.75 

9.00 

9.00 

8.00 


Bred  for 
quick 
livability, 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices- 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.J. 


AAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

itches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

0%  live  del.  Postpaid 
irge  Eng.  White  Leghorns......  — 

irred  Rocks .  JL5J 

hite  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds, 

irk' 8  Strain  Bar.  Rocks . 

>eeial  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E. 

>’l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E . - 

ixcd  Chicks . . 8.00  <<■•«« 

ssorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed- 
s  Blood  tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
APLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$  9.50 

$19.00 

$  4.00 

11.50 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

16.50 

12.50 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

6.00 

Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


■■TURKEY  POULT! 

Genuine  100%  Pure  Broadbreasted 

I  BRONZE  POULTS  $75-100 

■  FINEST  QUALITY  Sturdy  Healthy  Poults 

QUALITY  tbes°t0edd  CHICKS 


$12.00-100 

iLOG.  BOX-P 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  Tel.  116,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid 

FREE  CATALOG.  BOX-P 


TurlsLey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Bronze  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Poults.  Hatching 
eggs  &  Breeders.  E.  Haliock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Inside  the  Hen  House 

It  gets  me  downright  mad  to  see  a 
hen  eating  an  egg,  and  when  I  see  the 
mess  that  is  left  in  the  nest,  I  am  ready 
to  cry  out  loud.  I  know  that  there  are 
always  a  few  hens  in  every  flock, 
which  lay  soft-shell,  or  as  I  call  them, 
soft-boiled  eggs,  but  try  to  identify  the 
guilty  ones.  It  can  be  done  by  trap¬ 
nesting,  that  I  know,  but  I  have  not 
the  time  for  all  that  extra  work.  All 
that  I  can  do  now,  is  to  take  care  of 
my  flock  in  the  regular  way.  Some 
days,  everything  goes  just  fine.  This 
makes  me  think  that  everything  will  be 
all  right  for  a  spell.  Then,  just  as  I 
am  beginning  to  enjoy  my  rounds,  stop¬ 
ping  here  and  there  for  an  extra 
minute,  just  to  enjoy  the  looks  of 
things,  bang,  either  a  hen  is  a  little 
too  late  in  getting  to  her  knitting  and 
drops  her  egg  on  the  floor,  where  the 
whole  kaboodle  enjoys  a  banquet  at 
my  expense,  or  I  find  a  nice  mess  of 
freshly  broken  eggs  in  one  of  the  nests, 
which  the  rest  of  the  hens  have  yet 
not  discovered.  I  find  it  quite  a  job  to 
clean  the  nest  out.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  efficiently  done  if  I’d  let  the 
hens  at  it,  but  this  should  never  be 
done,  as  it  encourages  the  egg  eating 
habit. 

But  there  are  the  good  moments  to 
offset  these  disagreeable  experiences. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  most  of  the 
hens  usually  acting  like  real  ladies. 
They  will  stand  up  in  the  nests  and 
even  step  aside  to  allow  me  to  gather 
the  eggs.  Some  chickens  will  peck  at 
my  shoes,  not  viciously,  but  with  a 
certain  fondness,  as  if  they  thought  the 
shoes  alive.  Or  maybe  it  is  because 
they  are  so  well  acquainted  with  them, 
seeing  that  I  wear  the  same  pair  until 
my  toes  begin  to  show.  Of  course  I 
have  other  work  shoes,  many  of  them, 
but  I  have  a  mania  for  wearing  the 
same  clothing  when  working  in  my 
chicken  houses,  for  I  have  found  out 
that  the  chicken  is  very  observant. 

This  feed  situation  is  getting  aggra¬ 
vating.  My  hair  is  getting  a  little 
grayer  every  day  on  account  of  it. 
You  see,  my  feed  man  generally  noti¬ 
fies  me  when  a  car  of  feed  arrives, 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  little  inconvenient 
for  me  to  rush  right  over  to  get  my 
share.  Two  days  ago,  I  was  notified 
as  usual,  but  as  it  takes  the  mill  a 
couple  of  days  to  unload  it,  I  put  off 
the  trip  until  the  following  day,  think¬ 
ing  that  my  share  would  still  be  there 
waiting  for  me.  Well.  I  was  fooled,  for 
upon  my  arrival  at  the  mill,  I  found 
the  car  skinned  clean.  All  that  was  left 
was  a  batch  of  hog  feed  and  some  bran. 
That  is  what  a  tight  feed  situation 
means.  I  was  pacified  finally,  when  the 
mill  man  assured  me  that  he  would 
obtain  some  feed  for  me  from  another 
dealer.  Those  kind  of  experiences  tempt 
poultrymen  to  sell  their  flocks.  But  I’m 
sticking,  because  the  feed  situation  is 
bound  to  improve.  The  government 
wants  us  to  produce  20  per  cent  less 
and  so  by  close  culling,  this  can  be 
done  without  selling  the  good  ones. 

I  cannot  help  but  notice  how  some 
of  the  hens  greet  me  at  the  door  most 
of  the  time  when  I  am  on  my  rounds. 
There  is  no  fear  in  them.  I  know  from 
experience  that  they  are  my  best  lay¬ 
ers.  If  the  feed  situation  improves  and 
if  my  plans  work  out  well,  I  will  be 
tempted  to  keep  over  my  two-year  olds, 
because  I  know  what  they  can  do.  By 
constant  and  regular  culling,  I  think  I 
have  developed  a  very  fine  flock  of 
layers.  I  can  see  quite  a  few  individuals 
in  my  pullet  pens  though,  which  must 
grace  someone’s  table.  They  must 
think  this  is  the  moulting  season. 

Remember  when  changing  the  litter 
in  the  coops  real  often  was  the  thing 
to  do?  Time  was  when  we  worked  our 
heads  off  trying  to  eliminate  the  last 
speck  of  dirt  from  the  corners.  This 
frequent  cleaning  would  disrupt  the 
regular  habits  of  the  hens,  and  most 
always  their  egg  production  would  drop 
for  a  time.  Lately  and  during  the  war, 
litter  was  scarce,  and  through  necessity 
we  poultrymen  kept  the  same  litter 
throughout  the  season,  thus  setting  the 
style  for  what  is  known  now  as  the 
built-up  litter.  It  is  usually  best  to  use 
your  own  judgment  and  experience  as 
a  guide  in  the  care  of  a  flock. 

I  find  that  blow-outs  generally  oc¬ 
cur  in  pullet  flocks  that  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  hit  their  stride.  As  these  mis¬ 
haps  decrease  later  on,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  probably 
a  tendency  inherited  from  the  parents. 
Once  the  chickens  get  a  taste  of  blood, 
quick  measures  must  be  used  to  stop 
them,  before  it  gets  to  be  an  epidemic. 
I  find  it  good  practice  to  daub  some 
pick  paste  on  at  least  a  quarter  of 
the  hens  in  the  pen  where  the  out¬ 
break  occurs,  doing  this  at  night  when 
they  are  on  the  roosts.  They  hate  the 
stuff  and  do  not  want  any  more  of  it. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  s.  m.  k. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WARREN  REDS 

In  the  Middle  of  the  Laying  Tests 
Hunterdon,  N.  J. — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds; 

145  Eggs,  155.35  points. 
Missouri — Highest  Red  Pen;  1050  eggs,  1115.90 
points. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  2nd  Red  Pen;  1331  eggs, 
1371.70  points. 

New  York,  Western  — 3rd  Red  Pen;  1637  eggs, 
1699.75  points. 

Pennsylvania  —  3rd  Red  Pen;  1608  eggs,  1699.55 
points. 

It  is  Noteworthy  that  the  above  scores  in  points 
are  based  principally  on  size  and  weight  of  eggs. 
Hence  the  public  Is  reliably  informed  of  the 
actual1  production  performances  of  the  contestants. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Production  Quality 
When  you  purchase  100  or  10,000  Warren  Chicks, 
©very  pullet  chick  tn  the  lot  Is  fully  qualified 
by  blood  and  breeding  to  duplicate  the  laying 
performances  of  the  Warren  Reds  in  the 
official  public  tests. 

We  steadfastly  believe  In  the  importance  of  the 
public  _  tests,  as  a  reliable  check  upon  the 
economic  values  of  privately  owned  breeding 
flocks.  The  competing  birds  are  subjected  to  sharp 
changes  in  climate,  housing,  care,  and  feeding, 
and  the  highest  scoring  birds  prove  that  they 
can  survive  the  rigors  of  the  Test,  and  maintain 
a  notably  high  production  level  throught  the  year. 
B.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.  •  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


Jmg&L  LEGHORNS 

H ICKS 


Longevity  Leghorns  —  Economy  High-Production 

Strain  —  Approximately  12,000  Old  Hen  Breeders 
maintained  for  Chick  Production.  Big  Chalk- 
White  Eggs,  25-30  oz.  to  the  dozen,  year  round. 
Specially  adapted  to  present  high-pressure  business. 

New  Hamps  —  Rock  •  Hamps  —  Sex  Link  Cross 
for  Big  Brown  Eggs  and  Meat. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  1st  4  weeks. 
Sexing  Guaranteed  95%. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


STERN  BROS. 


BOX  R, 

So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


( Tradt-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 

BEGIN  WITH  THE  BEST 

id  Avoid  the  Handicaps,  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Failures  That  are  always 
traceable  to  second-rate  and  doubtful 
breeding  stock. 

_ ...  Build  on  SPIZZERIN KTUM  Foundations 

New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

For  Sound  Business  and  Early  Success 
100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


mmm 

Te* 


Hl*eS 


om 6 ! A! AL'  _ 

10,000  N.H.-U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders.  For  meat  or  eggs,  Atwood’s  ROP  Supervised 
stock  is  TOPS.  Rugged,  dependable,  original  New 
Hampshires.  Plan  now  for  poultry  demand  next  fall  and 
winter.  Write  today.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202,  FRANKLIN.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70e  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Supreme  quality  from  our  own  flocks  of  3,500  Selected 
Breeders,  Low  Prepaid  Prices.  l2-$4.75;  25-$7.95; 
50-$l3.75:  !00-$26.50;  500-$I28.00;  I000-$250.00. 

Weekly  shipments,  order  direct  giving  date  wanted; 
COD.  if  desired.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-$7.50.  50-$I4.00.  I00-$26.00.  “Ducks  for 

Profit"  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


Large  Type  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Very  Reasonable. 

REGINALD  PRYCE,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS.  Pekins,  Runners,  Rouens,  Sexed  Hens, 
Drakes.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PA. 


- COLORED  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  —  DRAKES - 

FRANK  HAUCK,  P.  O.  Box  84,  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. 


Geese  and  White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs.  Free  breeding 
guide.  ARK  FARMS,  NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS:  Mammoth  Pekins  from  vigorous  stock. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Northwestern  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  W.  Holland 
poult  prices  reduced  for  May  and  June  delivery. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


White  and  Silver  King  Pigeons.  $4.00  a  pair,  mated 
couples.  GAHTAN,  OTISVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
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PONT 

tick  poultry 
r  SY  hand! 

Save  lime,  labor,  money 
...  use  a  Pickwick  Picker! 


MODEL  “D” 

The  name  PICKWICK 
is  registered  U.  S. 


Patent  Office, 
wick  machines 
factured  under 
No.  2.302,525 
D-135,668. 

Write  for  free 
Pickwick 


nck- 

manu- 

patents 

and/or 


The  new  improved  Pick¬ 
wick  models,  with  their 
exclusive  features,  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  by 
helping  you  pick  poul¬ 
try  faster,  cleaner  and 
safer.  Efficiency,  econo¬ 
my  and  unmatched  per¬ 
formance  are  reasons 
why  alert  poultry  pro¬ 
cessors  depend  on  Pick¬ 
wick.  The  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  and  improved 
design  of  the  new  Pick¬ 
wicks  assure  you  long, 
dependable  service. 
There  is  a  Pickwick 
model  to  meet  your 
requirements.  Pick 
poultry  the  modem  way 
....  with  a  Pickwick! 


literature  describing  the  entire 
line  of  poultry  pickers. 


PICKWfrP* 

218  THIRD  ST.  N.  E. 


WHITInOCK 


I 

i 

i 

i 


BABY$|4  Art  100 
CHICKS  J.TUUV  PER 

HATCHING  EGGS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com- 

i  V.  1  *.,1  Vv  n !  1  n _  —  . _  a.  _ 


for  broilers,  roasters 


or 


bination  bird 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Kocks  are  ideal.  Low  in 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality— bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


J^IULSH  FARM!  CHKKJLjfi 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid 
White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00 
Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Anconas. 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks . . 

New  Hampsh's  &  Rock-Red  Cross  13.00 
Light  Assorted  Leghorns  Anconas  " 

White  or  Black  Giants . 

H.  Assorted,  when  available .  9.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  25th  year. 
IILSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BaumcmnER'5  chicks 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Postpaid  100  100  .100 

Large  White  Leghorns . . . $jL00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

H.  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexing 
guaranteed  95%.  Catalog  Free.  . 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R-  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


1  100 

100 

100 

$10.00 

$18.00 

$1.75 

11.00 

18.00 

3.00 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

i  13.00 

18.00 

10-00 

8.00 

16.00 

3.00 

18.00 

22.00 

22.00 

9.00 

15.00 

8.00 

QFQUMJTr-mOftC.OO 

£  JfcvwmDM  BLoomncn 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks. 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds. 

New  Hampshire  Reds . . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

I0O 

too 

too 

.  .  $11.00 

$20.00 

$2.00 

...  12.00 

22.00 

3.00 

18.00 

10.00 

...  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

...  15.00 

20.00 

10.00 

A  direct  daily  outlet  to  the  Retail  trade  the 
year  around.  Can  ship  empty  egg  cases 
via  Railway  Express.  Prompt  returns. 

CARL.  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 


WANTED:  BROWN  &  WHITE  EGGS 


for  our  retail  outlet  —  bonded  dealer. 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7, 
SHIP  to  Long  Island  City  Depot, 


Write  to  — 

NEW  YORK 
New  York 


MAKE  MONEY  BY  MAIL 

Easy  way  to  start  new  or  expand 
present  work;  opportunity  success 
operating  plan,  no  loans  needed, 
sure  -  fire  profits;  astonishing 
FACTS,  particulars  free.  Howard 
/mo«y  by  M*k\nouse>  Melrose  76-205,  Mass. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Mash  for  Geese 

Is  a  breeder  mash  needed  by  grazing 
geese  for  hatchability?  Is  their  heavy 
underpart  an  egg  bag?  Mine  do  not 
seem  to  lay  well  for  their  size.  They 
lay  better  in  the  late  Spring,  but  I 
want  earlier  eggs.  When  should  I  start 
feeding  breeder  mash,  if  needed? 

New  York  f.  a.  h. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  geese  are 
grazing  fowls,  they  should  be  fed  a 
good  breeder  mash  to  provide  needed 
vitamins  and  other  elements,  that  help 
produce  good  hatchability  and  livable 
goslings.  You  can  use  a  good  breeder 
mash  designed  for  breeding  hens.  The 
heavy  abdomen  of  the  females  may  be 
called  the  egg  bag  by  some,  but  essenti¬ 
ally  this  is  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
their  reproductive  system  is  similar  to 
the  domestic  fowl. 

You  should  start  feeding  a  breeder 
mash  about  three  to  four  weeks  before 
you  plan  to  start  saving  hatching  eggs. 
So  far,  a  heavy  production  strain  of 
geese  has  not  been  developed,  so 
Spring  weather  is  essential  to  heavy 
production. 


Moisture  in  Brooder  House 

I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  a 
dry  litter  in  my  brooder  house.  Would 
it  be  best  to  put  in  a  roof  flue  or  in¬ 
crease  the  area  of  the  rafter-ventilator 
to  extend  along  the  front?  Have  you 
any  other  suggestions  for  using  pliable 
insulating  material  or  sloped  walls? 

Windsor  County,  Vt.  o.  g.  h. 

A  roof  flue  will  not  solve  your 
moisture  problem  in  your  brooder 
house.  I  would  suggest  that  you  in¬ 
crease  the  area  of  the  rafter-ventilator 
to  extend  along  the  entire  front.  This 
should  preferably  have  adjustable  flaps 
that  can  be  used  to  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  area  used  for  outlets.  Then 
you  can  experiment  and  find  out  how 
much  space  to  have  open  under  vary¬ 
ing  weather  conditions  and  time  of  day. 
You  can  apply  some  such  material  as 
Celotex  or  homasote  as  this  can  be 
dampened  and  bent  to  the  curve  of 
your  building.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  cover  any  of  these  boards 
with  metal  where  they  can  be  eaten 
by  the  chickens. 


Battery-Raised  Ducks 

I  have  a  small  broiler  battery,  capa¬ 
city  for  30  day-old  chicks,  and  have 
had  splendid  success  in  raising  broil¬ 
ers.  At  the  end  of  10  or  11  weeks  the 
broilers  will  average  about  three 
pounds.  Would  it  be  practical  to  raise 
baby  ducklings  in  this  unit?  Is  a  special 
battery  mash  required;  and  at  the  end 
of  10  to  12  weeks  would  they  be  of 
edible  size?  I  have  no  room  for  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  run,  so  would  have  to  do 
the  entire  job  in  the  battery  if  possi¬ 
ble.  h.  s.  w. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 

What  you  plan  to  do  is  practical 
where  only  a  few  ducks  are  wanted. 
This  last  Summer  I  raised  a  few  duck¬ 
lings  10  to  12  weeks  in  the  battery  with 
very  good  success.  I  would  use  a  regu¬ 
lar  duck  mash,  if  available;  if  not, 
you  can  produce  these  on  a  regular 
chicken  starter  mash.  You  cannot  raise 
over  one-third  as  many  ducklings  in 
these  batteries  as  you  do  chickens. 


Hens  Full  of  Liquid 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  know  the 
cause  of  my  hens  being  full  of  liquid. 
I  recently  killed  two  hens  and  when 
I  cut  them  open,  they  were  full  of  an 
offensive  liquid.  Their  livers  were  very 
soft  and  pale.  They  had  not  been  lay¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  but  did  not  act 
sickly.  mrs.  R.  D. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

No  doubt  your  hens  had  tumors. 
Also,  in  these  cases  there  is  liable  to 
be  a  lot  of  liquid  in  the  body  cavity. 
These  birds  are  probably  not  suitable 
to  use  as  meat  in  such  an  advanced 
stage.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these 
birds  were  affected  with  the  Leucosis 
complex,  which  in  some  cases  causes 
tumors  and  big  livers.  There  is  no  cure 
or  method  of  prevention. 

Cull  out  any  birds  that  do  not  appear 
to  be  all  right,  and  in  most  cases  they 
can  be  dressed  off  and  used  fqr  meat, 
if  killed  /before  the  disease  has  pro¬ 
gressed  enough  to  affect  the  appearance 
of  the  meat. 

Keep  Turkey  Poults 
Separate 

I  would  like  to  try  raising  a  few 
turkeys.  Is  it  possible  to  raise  them 
indoors,  and  when  big  enough,  put 
them  right  in  with  the  chickens;  or  do 
they  have  to  be  housed  separately? 

New  York  p.  c. 

Turkeys  should  be  reared  out  of  con¬ 
tact  with  chickens.  You  certainly  could 
raise  a  few,  but  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  suitable  brooding  con¬ 
ditions,  and  some  source  of  heat  for 
several  weeks.  You  could,  of  course, 
nurse  a  few  poults  along  in  the  house 
for  a  short  time,  but  they  would  soon 
be  a  nuisance  in  more  ways  than  one. 


The  easiest  way  to  make  extra 
money  in  the  poultry  business  is  to 
go  after  more  PROFIT  PER  BIRD. 
It’s  the  right  start  to  success  with 
poultry  and — less  work  per  dollar 
of  profit. 


How  you  raise  your  birds  this 
summer  will  show  up  in  your  egg 
basket  this  fall  and  winter.  In  go¬ 
ing  after  those  extra  eggs  you  can 
also  reduce  mortality — have  greater 
sickness  protection. 


Many  Park  &  Pollard  feeders 
have  improved  their  income  on  this 
basis.  It  works — and  they  like  it. 
What  they  have  done,  you  can  do. 

It’s  a  well  known  fact  that  your 
chicks  inherit  their  ability  to  lay. 
But  most  pullets  can  lay  more 
than  they  do. 


We  can  help  you.  Our  new  64 
page  illustrated  Poultry  Manual 
shows  how  to  do  it.  Here’s  an  Idea 
Book — how  to  make  more  money 
from  your  flock — and  it’s  FREE — 
a  help  you’ll  be  glad  to  have. 

Ask  your  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 
or — drop  us  a  post  card. 


YOU  CAN  GO  TO 

—  Northeastern  for  the 
particular  thing  you 

_ in  the  poultry  supply  line.  It’s  the 

one  place  where  you’re  sure  to  find  it. 
Write  for  catalog! 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 


Red  Bird  Chicken  Picker 

It’s  new!  Worth  Double!  Sensational! 
Picks  8000  feathers  in  15  seconds! 

Price  $149.50 

Poultry  Scolders  As  Low  As  $ 58.50 
For  Free  Literature  Write 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  Box  6,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


Box  R, 


Ipswich,  Mass. 


PARKS 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN: 


U.S. 
R.O.P. 
&  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
best  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  &  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


■  E/tUADIIC  backed  bv  470  to  943  eggs  per 

■  CUnUNlsa  wARsof-  bird  (official  2  to  5 

N  i*/Y%e7£>JiZ  PAOOfi  year  records)  mean 
■■  U7/***»»  p/  BEAL  PROFITS!  Full 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


A.  vailatole 

FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 

ZEELAND  BIG  ENGLISH 

Type  White  Leghorns  and  Two  Big  Profit  Making 
Hybrids:  Minorca-Leghoms,  Austra-WTiites.  Special 
prices  for  June  and  July  Shipments.  Write  Now! 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Dept  6,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghom  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  COD.  BWD.  Tested  Stock  100  100  10O 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wk.  Leghorns$ 1 1 .00  $20.00  $  2.00 

TT.S.R.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Box-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds....  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Cat.  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  I  personally  do  all  sexing. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatsh.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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ROTA -CAPS  Remove 

large  Roundworms  and 
Intestinal  Capillaria 
Worms  in  Chickens  .  .  . 


Preferred  by  Poultry  Raisers,  S  to  1 ! 

Hbavy  infestation  of  large  roundworm 
and  intestinal  capillaria  worms  check 
growth ,  cut  egg  production.  You  can  easily 
guard  against  these  losses  .  .  .  Just  give 
your  birds  Dr.  Salsbury's  Rota-Caps, 
the  only  individual  treatment  contain¬ 
ing  Rotamine. 

Rota-Caps’  exclusive  ingredient,  Rotamine, 
is  easy  on  the  birds  .  j  removes  damaging 
intestinal  capillaria  worms  which  many  other 
treatments  don't  get.  Yet,  Rota-Caps  cost 
no  more. 

Don't  risk  feed,  egg  losses.  Help  your  in¬ 
fested  birds  with  safer,  more  dependable 
Rota-Caps.  Two  sizes:  adult  and  pullet. 
Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's  Rota-Caps  at 
hatcheries^  drug,  feed,  other  stores,  now. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry 
Service 


n[*TM[nT 


ffi.  Sa,&6uo</i 


ROTA 

CAPS 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control 
coccidiosis. 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  ants,  aad  eimilar  pests.  Use 
garden  eprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS — Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  in  closed  house  several 
times  a  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  B0X14,  CHESTERTQWN,  MD. 


Black1® 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS.. 


'Cap-Brush" Applicator  J 
makes  “BLACK  LEAF  t 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  “How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


WENE  CHICKS 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 

^  R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 
Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


U.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Aroond 

CATALOG 

FREE' 


on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-G-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  T.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  F-3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  ECO  R.O.P.  SfREf? 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
When  You  Want  Them 


We  hatch  all  year.  Prompt 
delivery.  Royal  mating 
chicks,  200-335  egg  R.O.P. 
sired  for  years.  Famous 
trapnest — pedigree  strains. 
Leading  breeds.  Raise 
Neuhauser  crossbred 
chicks  for  broilers.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Controlled. 
FREE  Circular. 


NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 


Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Let  me  tell  you  very  briefly  how 
much  your  paper  means  to  us.  We 
look  forward  to  every  issue  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  information.  You  have 
answered  so  many  questions  vital  to 
us  at  just  the  right  time  that  we  feel 
you  deserve  much  credit.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  represents  real  old 
Americanism,  full  of  healthy,  down  to 
earth  common  sense;  very  helpful  in¬ 
formation  for  all.  America  needs  papers 
like  yours.  Here  is  a  check  for  seven 
years  more.  l.  m.  d. 

New  York 

Such  a  letter  gives  us  a  tremendous 
thrill  and  an  impetus  to  do  even  more 
than  we  have  in  the  past  for  our  read¬ 
ers.  Right  on  top  of  this,  a  California 
friend  sends  us  two  copies  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1866,  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker , 
which  is  the  name  under  which  the 
Rural  was  published  up  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  present  publisher.  “Pro¬ 
gress  and  Improvement”  were  the 
headlines  on  the  paper  at  that  time. 
Even  then,  milk  and  cheese  had  promi¬ 
nent  attention;  the  editors  gave  advice 
on  all  horticultural  and  agricultural 
subjects  much  homely  counsel  on 
proper  conduct;  and  poetry  and  puzzles 
for  the  young  people  as  well  as 
religious  precepts.  Even  a  note  that 
P.  T.  Barnum  was  scheduled  to  deliver 
an  address  at  the  Union  Fair  at  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  Historical  matters  were 
recorded,  giving  one  a  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  nation.  Looking  up  some 
earlier  issues,  we  found  June  6,  1857, 
carried  an  article  with  the  heading, 
“Understand  What  You  Read.”  This  is 
a  good  motto  that  is  carried  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  the  theme  song, 
so  to  speak,  of  this  department.  Hand 
in  hand  with  it  goes  the  advice  to  read 
before  you  sign;  watch  out  for  ear¬ 
marks  that  indicate  unfair  dealings; 
do  not  be  misled  by  persuasive  con¬ 
versation.  Another  reader  sent  us  a 
clipping  from  an  up-State  paper,  which 
referred  to  an  80-year  old  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  dated  May  12, 
1866.  Among  the  gems  we  gleaned  we 
found  the  following  cautions  to  the 
farmer;  not  to  mortgage  his  present 
farm  to  buy  more  land;  not  to  cultivate 
more  than  he  could  take  care  of,  or 
keep  more  stock  than  the  land  would 
feed;  not  to  put  off  until  tomorrow 
what  should  be  done  today.  All  good, 
homely  advice.  Perhaps  we  are  more 
interested  in  old  issues  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  just  now  because  we  are 
approaching  our  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary — four  years  to  go  and  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  old  time  read¬ 
ers  as  well  as  present  ones  so  that  we 
may  have  a  good  representation  for 
our  diamond  anniversary.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  start.  We  feel  proud  of  the 
record  made  by  the  paper  as  a  whole, 
and  this  department  in  particular,  down 
through  the  years.  Friendly  letters 
like  L.  M.  D.’s  rather  convince  us  that 
our  purpose  to  serve  our  readers  has 
been  worthwhile  and  effective. 

Received  the  $53.00  draft  from  the 
B.  &  O.  claim  agent  the  other  day.  We 
take  several  farm  papers  but  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  the  only  one  that  gives 
this  kind  of  service.  I  don’t  see  how 
you  can  do  it  for  nothing,  but  you 
sure  get  action.  I  am  sending  in  a  7- 
year  subscription  for  a  young  man 
just  back -from  the  Service  who  wants 
to  stay  on  the  farm.  He  likes  the  paper 
and  I  want  him  to  have  it.  I  will  al¬ 
ways  have  a  good  word  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  what  it  stands  for. 

Ohio  J.  w. 

A  calf  was  killed  on  the  railroad 
track  and  complaint  against  this  rail¬ 
road  was  successfully  concluded  after 
considerable  correspondence  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  responsibility.  We  do  spend 
much  time,  money  and  effort  to  clear 
up  losses,  misunderstandings  and  de¬ 
liberate  frauds.  It  takes  time  to  get 
all  the  facts  and  unwind  red  tape.  We 
cannot  always  convince  a  confirmed 
wrong  doer  that  he  would  find  honesty 
the  best  policy.  Unintentional  errors 
arise,  however,  and  responsible  con¬ 
cerns  are  glad  to  correct  them.  By  our 
intervention  usually  we  can  bring  out 
both  sides  of  a  controversy  and  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  a  dis¬ 
puted  point.  We  do  not  aim  to  interfere 
in  any  concern’s  business  or  dictate 
what  they  should  do,  but  we  think  a 
paper  has  a  duty  to  subscribers  and 
should  present  his  difficulties  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  an  adjustment  when  it 
is  due;  or,  if  the  subscriber  is  wrong, 
to  tell  him  so.  There  is  a  greater  in¬ 
centive  to  give  our  best  efforts  when 
we  have  such  cordial  appreciation 
from  our  readers.  It  has  the  same  effect 
that  applause  has  for  an  actor. 

As  I  am  in  the  collection  business, 
your  Publisher’s  Desk  column  is  of 
special  interest  to  me.  Some  years  ago 
you  stated  you  had  passed  the  million 
dollar  mark  in  collections.  That,  at  50 
per  cent  the  usual  charge  for  desperate 
items,  is  a  lot  of  saving  to  your  readers. 

Maryland  w.  M. 

Yes,  we  reported  in  February  1946 
that  our  help  to  subscribers  during 
1945  amounted  to  $1,235,409  since  1910. 
We  make  no  charge  for  our  part  in 
getting  matters  adjusted  for  our  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  privilege  to  help  and  we 
find  them  cooperative  and  appreciative. 


I  am  enclosing  a  letter  received  re¬ 
cently  for  your  consideration.  It  sounds 
very  much  like  a  racket  and  if  so 
should  be  exposed  to  others  who  might 
lose  money  unnecessarily.  .  If  it  is  not 
a  money-making  scheme  and  there  can 
be  the  wonderful  benefits  claimed  by 
the  originator  of  the  letter,  why  have 
we  not  heard  of  it  before?  mrs.  m.  b. 

Maine 

Our  interpretation  of  this  enclosure 
is  that  it  is  a  chain  letter  proposition. 
The  individual  sending  out  the  letter 
is  not  known  to  the  medical  profession, 
whom  we  have  consulted,  nor  to  the 
Cancer  Society.  The  letter  is  a  poorly 
typed  circular  letter  and  has  a  title — 
“Do  You  Want  to  be  a  Cancer  Doctor?” 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  seven  copies  and  send 
one  to  each  of  seven  friends  in  seven 
days.  Take  up  a  collection  of  $1.00  and 

send  to - with  your  name 

and  address.  This,  it  is  stated,  will  en¬ 
title  you  to  “four  chances  at  a  receipt 
for  curing  cancer  in  early  stages.” 
(We  assume  receipt  means  a  formula 
or  instructions).  One  name  in  each 
thousand  is  drawn  and  receives  a  re¬ 
ceipt.  You  get  four  chances  for  a 
receipt,  for  every  dollar  you  send.  Or 
you  can  buy  the  receipt  for  $50.00  in 
cash.  The  usual  plea  is  made  to  keep 
the  chain  going.  There  are  many 
physicians  and  scientists  working  on 
this  cancer  problem.  All  are  eager  and 
anxious  to  test  each  and  every  process, 
medication  or  drug  that  will  relieve  or 
eliminate  this  dread  disease.  Progress 
has  been  made  with  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases  and  we  confidently  hope 
and  believe  there  will  be  success  in  the 
control  of  cancer  some  day.  The  present 
program  of  education  is  doing  much 
toward  this  end  in  making  people 

aware  of  the  symptoms.  If - 

had  a  real  concern  for  promoting  a 
cure  the  ethical  way  would  be  to  give 
the  information  to  the  medical  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public.  A  chain  letter  program  throws 
suspicion  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
individual,  whose  chief  interest  seems 
to  be  cash  in  advance.  Any  good  in 
the  motives  would  seem  to  be  nullified 
by  the  mercenary  touch  and  the  resort 
to  methods  that  are  declared  illegal  by 
the  authorities. 

Would  you  please  put  a  check  on 
this  woman.  She  sends  out  slips  and 
is  getting  money,  but  she  does  not 
send  what  she  offers,  so  we  feel  she 
is  getting  money  out  of  people  for 
nothing.  Now  she  offers  pillow  cases, 
but  no  one  gets  them.  Last  Fall  I  sent 
50  cents  and  I  want  it  back.  She  should 
be  stopped.  mrs.  s.  m. 

New  York 

A  few  months  ago  we  referred  to 
this  same  Mrs.  Ralph  Phillips  of  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  who  was  running 
a  “Gift  Club.”  At  that  time  for  25  cents 
and  names  of  five  friends  she  promised 
a  box  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes 
and  a  3-year  subscription  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  as  a  gift.  The  magazine  repudiated 
Mrs.  Phillips,  who  had  no  connection 
with  them.  Complaints  were  reported 
to  the  authorities.  The  present  offer 
calls  for  50  cents  and  names  of  three 
friends  for  which  each  “member”  in 
turn  receives  writing  paper  and  en¬ 
velopes  and  a  2-year  subscription  to 
“Tru  Story”  magazine,  or  “another  maga¬ 
zine  of  your  own  choice”  as  a  “gift.” 
Another  “offer”  is  made  to  “members 
only”  to  join  a  contest  (which  closed 
March  28,  1946).  As  a  condition  for 
entry  each  contestant  was  to  send  a 
small  box  of  stuffed  fruits.  No  reports, 
of  the  results  of  the  contest  have  been 
made  as  far  as  we  know.  We  give 
this  scheme  in  detail,  because  it  has 
cropped  up  again  and  with  so  much 
disappointment  at  the  failure  to  re¬ 
ceive  either  “gifts”  or  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  our  readers  are  entitled  to  the 
information.  We  hope  they  will  profit 
by  the  experiences  reported  and  save 
their  money.  The  only  way  to  stop  such 
endless  chains  is  simply  to  ignore  them, 
refuse  to  contribute  and  drop  the 
“slips”  into  the  waste  basket — or  the 
fire  if  one  is  handy.  A  service  will  be 
rendered  the  general  public  if  chain 
letter  schemes  are  broken.  If  any  of 
our  readers  can  send  us  these  slips 
and  the  envelopes  in  which  they  were 
mailed,  we  will  be  able  to  take  more 
active  steps  to  stop  the  scheme. 

The  Burgess  Seed  and  Plant  Com¬ 
pany  of  Galesburg,  Michigan,  has  been 
prohibited  from  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  certain  species  of  soy  beans  as  a 
“domestic  coffee  berry.”  The  •  company 
advertised  that  the  berries  produced 
from  their  soy  beans  were  coffee 
berries  and  would  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  the  user  as  coffee  and  give 
health  and  strength.  They  were  ordered 
to  discontinue  such  statements.  Ex¬ 
travagant  claims  should  be  checked. 

One  of  our  subscribers  is  anxious  to 
have  news  of  a  niece  and  nephew, 
Senoma  and  Mark  Dombraskie,  about 
39  or  40  years  of  age,  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  They  were  last  heard  of  in 
1933  or  1934  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  If 
anyone  knows  of  these  parties  we  will 
appreciate  it  if  they  will  advise  us. 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  a'cres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your  • 

Order  Well  in  Advance 
;niw  Hampshire*  »  rj.reds 
WHITE  1E6H0RNS  *  WHITE  ROCKfj 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBR00K 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


RARrnri^  poultry  farm 

DHDWvIX  Route  3R.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


icks 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
_ Write  for  it  Today. 
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CL6CTRICALLV  HATCHED 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  delivery.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
We  Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Sp.  Mating  Hanson  W.  Leg . $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Large  Engl.  Wh.  Leg .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special....  14.00  20.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  9.00 

H.  Mixed  no  Sex  Guar.  $9.-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Scxing  Guaranteed.  95%  Accuracy. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

nanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns.... . $  9.00  $18.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

White  Rocks .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  ....  8.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 


postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTER V I LLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 


Hatches  Mon. 

&  Thurs 

100 

100 

100 

100%  live  del 

Postpaid.  Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  W 

'h.  Leg. i 

9.50 

$19.00  $ 

3.00 

Red-Rock  Cr. 

&  W.  R. 

12.00 

16.50 

12.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.) 

17.00 

20.00 

14.00 

B.  Bks.  &  B. 

I.  Reds 

12.00 

16.50 

12.00 

Heavy  Mixed 

10.00 

12.00 

10.00 

Assorted  our 

choice. . 

7.50 

5.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick. 
Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms’  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  AU  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenxeller,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

BROOKSIDE  First,  second  and  fourth  high 
hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 

I  Barred  ltocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  6  wks 
old.  Ail  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW!! 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


I  Cl fl K  V  f°r  Mapes  Healthy  chicks  on  practi- 
cal  commercial  farms.  The  reason  — 
over  22  years  of  breeding,  R.O.P.  sired  and  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Passed  breeders  make  for  profitable  pro¬ 
duction.  Your  choice  of  New  Humps,  Br.  Rocks. 
Leghorns,  Rock-Red  and  lted-Rock  crosses.  Write 
MAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

One  of  Western  New  York’s  best  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  farms.  225  acres  of  level 
land.  Good  8-room  house;  hot  water 
heat,  bath,  hardwood  floors,  fine  base¬ 
ment;  4  barns,  2  silos,  com  crib,  granary, 
modern  milk  house,  one  8-,  one  12-can 
milk  cooler.  85  head  of  cattle.  6  good 
work  horses.  Complete  set  of  horse 
drawn  tools.  Two  rubber  tired  tractors 
and  complete  set  of  tractor  tools  includ¬ 
ing  2  hay  balers  and  thresher.  All  tools 
on  rubber  tires.  Ample  supply  of  bulk 
and  farm  grains,  hay  and  straw.  Present 
owner  has  occupied  this  farm  for  40 
years.  It  is  well  located  on  paved  road 
3  miles  from  good  village  and  12  miles 
from  Buffalo.  Excellent  schools  with  bus 
at  door.  Annual  net  income  over  $10,000. 
Price  $50,000.  Terms.  Farm  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  complete  or  with  part  of  stock 
and  tools. 

Howard  Winship,  Inc. 

423  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Phone  Cleveland  1140 


15  ACRES,  LEVEL  LAND,  LOAM,  VERY  FERTILE. 

Big  markets  nearby,  large  house,  electric,  water, 
state  roads,  etc.  Write  WARPRESS,  Wauregan,  Ct. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Boute  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen ;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  dcsir- 
able.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford.  Conn. 

WARD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay;  work  considered  essential:  overtime  at 
increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchseter  Co.,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey:  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 

general  hospital,  salary  $160  to  $190  monthly  with 
one  meal’  and  laundering  of  uniforms;  $20  month 
additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis:  $10  month 
additional  for  contagion  and  psychiatric  services. 
Head  nurses,  $195  to  $205  month  plus  one  meal  and 
laundering  of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for 
tuberculosis,  contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  In¬ 
side  maintenance  optional.  Licensed  New  York  State 
practical  nurses,  $140  to  $160  monthly  with  same 
considerations  on  meals,  laundry  apd  supplemental 
reimbursement  as  listed  above.  Pleasant  environment 
accessible  to  New  York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing.  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

SKILLED  assistant  herdsman  for  60-cow  barn  unit. 

Large  Guernsey  farm  in  Western  Connecticut.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Good  living  quarters.  Life  insurance 
and  pension  plan.  Salary  according  to  ability.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  experienced  man  capable  of 
handling  good  cows  and  seeking  permanent  position. 
Write  for  full  details.  BOX  3273,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Man  to  help 

with  turkeys.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper.  Pleasant 
working  conditions,  excellent  opportunity.  BOX  3403, 
Bural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE  citizens  over  18  as  farmhands  on  State 
hospital  farm.  Outside  work,  no  milking.  $960 
yearly  for  48  hour  week  with  board,  room,  laundry. 
Holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  B.  L.  Whitney,  Box 
288,  Westborough,  Mass.  _ 

WOBCESTEB  State  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass.,  needs 

nurses,  attendants,  men  and  women  for  medical  and 
psychiatric  wards,  porters,  greenhouse  man,  cafeteria, 
kitchen  and  laundry  workers,  assistant  housekeeper 
and  housekeepers  aids.  Apply  to  superintendent. 

DAIBY  Farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  DeLaval 

milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy.  North 
Koad,  Chseter,  N.  J. _ '  _ 

WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  Vermont  farm,  princi¬ 

pally  dairy  products.  Good  pay  and  board  offered. 
BOX  3537,  Bural  New-Yorker  _ 

WOMAN:  Light  cooking,  partially  assist  semi  in¬ 

valid;  own  room,  pleasant  house.  36  miles  New 
York.  Convenient  time  off.  No  cleaning,  washing. 
State  salary  desired.  E.  Hoiske,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

COOKS,  public,  private.  Couples,  maids,  waitresses. 

Highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  Bureau.  Great 
Barrington.  Mass. _ _ 

MILKERS:'  Married  men.  Must  be  familiar  with 

DeLaval  milking  machines.  Top  wages  offered  for 
experienced  men.  New  home  with  all  conveniences. 
State  age;  qualifications.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  750 
Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

HOU  SEKEEPEB,  cook,  settled  woman.  Family  of 

three.  No  heavy  cleaning  or  laundry.  Good  home. 
Permanent  in  Westchester  County.  Salary  $135  per 
month.  Call  Dunnock,  Chappaqua  580  after  6  P.  M. 
Reverse  charges.  _ _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  By  family  of  two  on  country  estate 

in  Rhode  Island  for  all  year  round  employment. 
Wife  experienced  cook.  Husband  as  butler  and  house 
man.  Private  quarters  including  bedrooms,  bath  and 
sitting  room.  Wages  $250  per  month.  Two  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Permanent  job.  No  floaters  will  be 
considered.  Best  of  references  required.  BOX  3498, 
Bural  New-Yorker. 

STENOGRAPHEBS  and  typists,  male  or  female; 

annual  salary  $1,560  with  annual  increments  of 
$100  per  year  for  5  years,  80  days  off  duty  annually 
with  pay,  sick  time  allowed  after  6  months  of  service. 
Personal  interview  required.  Apply  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York, _ 

HOSPITAL  attendants,  male  or  female.  Annual 

salary  $1,690  with  $100  increase  each  year  for  4 
years.  8-liour  day  with  pay  for  overtime.  80  days  off 
duty  annually  with  pay.  Sick  time  allowed  after  6 
months  of  service.  Apply  Central  Islip  State  Hospital, 
Cenrtal  Islip,  New  York. 


COUPLE  Wanted  for  year  around  to  manage  cafeteria 
on  large  dairy  farm.  Very  good  salary.  Must  be 
good,  plain  cook.  Boom  and  board  furnished  in  new 
home.  State  age  and  experience.  BOI%  3480,  R.  N.-Y. 

MARRIED  Man  to  care  for  Angus  breeding  herd  and 
small  acreage  crop  production.  Must  be  steady  and 
reliable.  Year  around  position.  House,  garage,  garden 
available.  Good  salary.  Give  complete  details  first 
letter  including  references  to  BOX  3515,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WOMAN  To  do  general  housework,  family  of  3,  rural 
community,  Dutchess  Co.  Congenial  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Help  given  by  high  school  girl.  Mature 
woman  preferred.  Woman  with  single  child  of  school 
age  considered.  BOX  3509,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  Man  to  assist  machine  milking  on  modem 

dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey  producing  grade  A  milk 
for  retail  distribution.  Must  be  honest,  good  tempered, 
hard  working,  no  drinking.  Small  modem  house.  Only 
those  with  first  class  references  need  apply.  BOX 
3543,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

KITCHEN  help,  dish  machine  operators.  Resort  hotel, 

$110  to  $125  monthly,  room  and  board.  Smiley 
Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Capable  girl  or  woman  for  housework  and 

help  care  for  three  young  children.  No  cooking. 
Pleasant  home,  private  room  and  bath.  Closo  to 
White  Plains  bus.  Good  salary.  Write  W.  F. 
Richardson,  5  Weaver  St.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Cook's  assistant  for  small  attractive  inn. 

Salary  and  maintenance.  Please  write  The  May- 
flower  Inn.  Washington,  Conn. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  or  girl,  assist  with  general 

work,  small  Summer  boarding  house;  room,  board, 
$25  week,  tips;  no  laundry.  Mathilda  Krieg,  Box  71, 
Cairo,  New  York.  _ 

LIGHT  housework,  help  care  boys,  two  and  eight 

months.  30  minutes  from  New  York.  Cheerfulness, 
love  of  children  preferable,  experience.  $120.  Howell, 
4602  Palisade  Ave.,  New  York  63,  N.  Y. 

COOK  in  owner's  home  and  gardener  or  assistant 

herdsman  for  herd  of  registered  Hereford  cattle. 
Permanent.  Greymoor  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEMAID,  white,  experienced;  small  house. 

Children.  Own  quarters.  References;  $35  week.  BOX 
3550,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

BRICKLAYERS  wanted:  Highest  wages  paid.  Location 

Meriden,  Connecticut.  Phone  Meriden  6818. _ 

MAN:  Milk  couple  cows,  do  chores,  be  generally  use- 

ful  on  farm.  Ivor  Carlson,  Clifton,  N.  J, _ 

COOK — Willing  houseworker,  small  adult  family;  good 

living  quarters,  references.  Westchester  125-50.  BOX 
3555,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping  position.  Small 

family  no  other  woman.  Near  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  and 
near  bus  line.  No  objection  to  1  child.  BOX  3551, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK-Lone  business  woman.  Modern  house  near  vil¬ 
lage,  on  bus  line.  Good  wages.  Own  room,  bath.  Box 
4,  Bedford,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  Bedford  Village  503 
collect. _ 

WOMAN  To  do  cooking  and  light  housework  for  sum¬ 
mer  in  cottage  on  Lake  George.  References.  Mrs. 

M.  B.  Rowan,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Plain  cook  young  couple  small  pri¬ 
vate  home  45  miles  New  York.  Summer  or  permanent. 
Leland  Smith,  Monroe,  New  York. _ 

WANT  Reliable  housekeeper  live  alone  on  farm.  James 

Goodnow,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Brasher  Falls,  New  York. 

WANTED  White  couple  for  cooking  and  general  work 

in  men’s  boarding  house.  Country,  good  wages.  Clif- 
ford  Ridgway  Jr.  Club  House,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Reliable  Boy  over  16,  or  man,  small  hotel, 
July  1st.  September  15th,  build  fires,  care  flower 
garden,  other  chores.  References.  A.  Ford,  Watch  Hill, 
Rhode  Island. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Cook;  small  estate;  Suffem,  30 
miles  New  York  City.  Pleasant  surroundings,  own 
room,  other  help,  family  3  adults;  boy  10.  Good  salary; 
may  consider  couple.  BOX  3567,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE:  young  man  with  agricultural 
college  degree  who  likes  responsibility  and  has  much 
pep  and  ambition  for  the  position  of  working  manager 
on  estate  of  130  acres,  9  buildings  and  complete  line 
of  farm  machinery.  Farm  not  now  in  operation.  No  cows. 
A  very  good  future  for  a  capable  "go-getter.”  Write 
BOX  3568,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Men  and  women;  experienced  waiters, 
waitresses,  second  cook,  salad  women,  dish  washers, 
pot  washers,  chambermaids,  bartenders,  farm  hands. 
Apply  Rock  View,  Port  Jervis,  N,  Y.  Phone:  32-263, 
SWEDISH  Woman  to  cook  and  help  with  general  work 
in  doctor’s  home.  No  laundry  or  heavy  work.  Good 
salary.  Own  room.  Pleasant  atmosphere.  Write  Dr. 
Ira  Wlckner,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wallkill,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  2  women  cook,  chambermaid,  waitress,  Islip, 
Long  Island  summer,  New  York  City  winter.  Good 
salary,  own  room  and  bath,  nice  home.  References 
required.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Tenney,  770  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

MAN  or  W’oman  for  kennel  work  in  small  animal  hospi¬ 
tal;  one  who  likes  dogs  and  cats.  A.S.P.C.A.  Hospi- 
tal,  Ave.  A,  &  24th  St.,  New  York  City.  See  Mr.  Sims. 
WANTED:  Young  lady  for  country  home.  BOX  3671, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE  For  modem,  fine  country  estate.  Woman  to 
take  care  of  general  housework;  all  rooms  on  1  floor; 
family  of  3  adults.  Man  to  take  care  of  grounds  and 
assist  with  farm  work.  Private  living  quarters;  beauti¬ 
ful  country.  Write  M.  Bodner,  Youngs  Road,  Ramsey, 

N,  J.  Telephone  Ramsey  9-0567  or  Sherwood  2-5861. 
WANTED  By  July  1:  strong,  young  or  middle-aged 

woman  to  live  in  pleasant  college  campus  home  (Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y).  Cook  and  care  for  household  of  3,  including 
Invalid  wife  and  6  year  old  daughter.  Good  salary. 
Permanent  for  right  person.  BOX  3673,  Rural  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  Woman  to  work  with  crops  and  livestock  on 
well-equipped  New  York  farm.  Good  living  conditions, 
salary  and  bonuses.  For  more  information,  write  fully 
about  yourself  to  BOX  3674,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EX-SERVICE  Man  39;  would  like  a  lady  as  house- 
keeper.  BOX  3675,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Couple  to  work  in  restaurant;  must  be  good 
cooks.  Good  wages.  Clifford  Ridgway  Jr.  Gate  House 
Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE  For  small  family.  Man  for  gardening;  woman 
for  cooking  etc.  Excellent,  modemly  equipped  living 
quarters.  Fine  pay  and  future  for  right  couple.  Write 
giving  all  references.  James  S.  Lehren,  Meadow  Road, 
Riverside.  Conn. _ 

FARMER  Helper  experienced.  New  Jersey  unfurnished 
house,  heat,  electricity.  Eggs  supplied.  $125  per 
month.  BOX  3678,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  As  caretakers  near  Albany.  Man  to  do  out¬ 
side  work,  wife  general  housework  for  2  adults.  Car 
necessary.  Wages  according  to  services  given,  with 
modern  heated  apartment.  G.  M.  Tucker,  Glenmont, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Middleage  women  to  help  around  tourist 
place  for  summer  months.  $10  weekly  and  keeps. 
Good  home.  Mrs,  Charles  Wende.  Boscawen,  N.  H. 
WANTED — All  around  man  for  country  home.  Separate 
house  provided.  Steady  work,  or  by  the  hour  for 
wife,  if  desired.  Box  638,  Montour  Falls,  New  York. 
WANTED — A  reliable  Protestant  woman  or  girl  to  do 
second  work  in  small  family,  in  a  country  home;  she 
will  have  her  own  room  and  bath;  good  wages  and 
modern  conveniences.  Mrs.  George  O.  Forbes,  North 
Egremont,  Mass. _ 

TWO  capable  women  who  prefer  country,  wanted  by 
busy  adult  family.  One  experienced  as  cook,  the 
other  to  help  in  house,  on  owner's  farm  100  miles 
New  York  City.  Mother  and  adult  daughter,  two 
sisters,  or  two  friends  preferred.  Must  be  able-bodied. 
Good  dispositions  and  sobriety  required.  Good 
salaries.  Other  help  employed  in  house.  Write  fully 
giving  ages,  experience,  references,  your  telephone 
number.  BOX  3701,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN — 30’s  to  live  with  semi-invalid  woman,  alone 
except  on  weekends,  lower  western  Conn.  Do  light 
housekeeping,  cooking.  2  Protestant  churches  In  walk- 
ing  distance.  BOX  3683,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Other  help,  assist  2  children.  Plea¬ 
sant,  permanent  home  in  country  one  hour  from  New 
York,  Good  salary.  Call  collect  Neshanic,  N.  J.  4-6386 
WANTED:  Man  to  operate  200  acre  farm,  share  basis. 
North  western  Penna.  Widowed  owner  wants  place 
kept  up,  very  liberal  terms-.  Write  for  further  parti¬ 
culars.  BOX  3680.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  Families  in  same  block  looking  for  2  sisters  or 
friends  to  do  housework  and  cooking.  Nice  homes 
convenient  to  transportation  in  Larchmont,  Westchester. 
Salary  $35.  per  week.  Write  Mrs.  L.  Amy,  10  Linden 
Avenue,  Larchmont.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  To  learn  pasteurizing.  Single  man.  Small 

creamery  and  farm ;  good  home,  conditions,  wages, 
age  first  letter.  BOX  115,  Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man-  interested  in  Brown  Swiss 
to  feed  100  cows  three  times  a  day  at  Walker-Gordon, 
Plainsboro,  N.  J.  Graham  graduate  preferred.  Good 
wages.  Paul  B.  Bennetch,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

GARDENER  and  handyman  for  country  home  in 

Peekskill,  single,  or  wife  wants  to  help  with  house 
cleaning,  separate  room  for  both.  Call  mornings 
Mansfield  6-3443, _ 

BOY  Wanted,  helper;  board,  wages  and  good  home. 
BOX  3689,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  assist  with  housework  and 

care  of  3-year  old  girl.  Permanent.  Live  in.  Write 
BOX  254,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y, _ 

HOME  on  farm  given  in  exchange  for  light  work. 
BOX  3691,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farmer  wanted;  first  class  general  man.  $150 

per  month,  house,  lights,  fuel  and  milk,  or  can 

work  on  shares.  For  information  apply  to  Edward  B. 
Reynolds,  Canton,  Massachusetts. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female.  General  housekeeping.  Good 

salary.  With  young  Christian  family  in  Garden 
City,  Long  Island.  The  house  is  new  and  you  will 
have  your  own  private  room  and  bath,  radio.  Send 
details  of  experience  and  photo.  BOX  3694,  R.  N.-Y. 

TWO  girls  for  housework,  waitress  and  kitchen 
helper  in  Girls’  Residence  Club.  Mrs.  Knapp,  94 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Two  women  either  friends  or  mother  and 

daughter  as  cook  and  chambermaid-waitress  for 
northern  Westchester  country  home;  separate  rooms 
and  private  bath.  No  objection  small  child;  top 
wages  commensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
References  and  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  3695, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  General  houseworker,  plain  cooking, 

country;  East  Islip,  Long  Island;  1  in  family,  good 
wages,  no  objection  to  child.  Mrs,  Raymond  Noyes. 

WANTED:  One  or  two  cooks;  boys  camp;  July, 

August.  Permanent  positions.  Also  need  carpenter, 
understand  electrical  equipment-maintenance.  Nice 
place.  Address  H.  J.  Benehoff,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 
POULTRYJIAN-Working  foreman  thoroughly  experi- 
enced  who  can  handle  help  and  not  afraid  of  work. 
Strictly  temperate.  Wages  $175  per  month  plus 
maintenance.  State  age,  height  and  weight.  Give 
full  information  as  to  background  and  experience. 
Include  references  first  letter.  BOX  3697,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WORKING  farm  manager  for  small  country  estate. 

Prefer  married  man  where  wife  can  help  in  house. 
Good  wages.  Call  J.  H.  Sheble,  Jr.,  417  Old  York  Road, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.  Ogontz  3000,  evenings  Ogontz  0122, 

MARRIED  man  for  registered  Ayrshire  dairy  farm 

Orange  County.  State  road,  school  bus  at  door, 
DeLaval  milker,  newly  decorated  5-room  and  bath 
bungalow,  electricity  and  gas.  $150  per  month  and 
privileges  to  start.  Permanent  position  with  excellent 
future  for  right  man.  References  required.  BOX  185, 
Walden,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED;  Chambermaid-waitress,  white,  experienced, 

references.  Family  consists  of  two  adults,  three 
children.  Other  help  kept.  Please  write  stating  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  give  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  Mrs.  diaries  L.  Stillman,  Hulls  Farms  Road, 
Southport,  Connecticut, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  strong,  experienced,  care  invalid 

woman,  sleep  in;  write  Louis  Wolfe,  101  West  80th 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

REFINED  lady  as  housekeeper  on  poultry  farm  in 

Maine.  Modem  conveniences.  Wages  $20  per  week. 
No  objection  to  children.  W’rite  BOX  3524,  R.  N.-Y. 

BEEKEEPER  to  help  with  bees.  Extracted  honey. 

Lavem  Depew,  Auburn,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman,  few  hours  daily  for 

housework  in  exchange  for  board,  room  and  salary 
on  Nantucket  Island;  Summer  months.  Address  412-B, 
W’ardman  Park,  Washington  8,  D.  C. _ 

HELP  wanted  on  farm,  experienced  on  general  farm 

work,  young  or  old;  write  Elias  Janho,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, _ 

WORKING  herdswoman,  able-bodied,  25-40,  agri¬ 

cultural  college  training  or  equivalent,  to  manage 
high  production  Jerseys.  Field  work  in  season.  Large 
mechanized  farm  Eastern  New  York.  Excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  Permanent.  Write  fully  particulars, 
including  experience,  age,  availability,  references, 
your  telephone  number.  BOX  3702,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  general  farm  experi¬ 

ence  for  modem  poultry  and  general  farm  in  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  Sullivan  County,  New  York.  Must  be 
willing  and  have  sober  habits.  Do  general  farm 
work  including  milk  few  cows  for  owners  and  per¬ 
sonal  use.  Salary  $150  per  month,  5-room  house  with 
electricity,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath.  Produce  off 
farm.  Two  children  no  objection.  Excellent  school 
facilities.  Other  help  on  premises.  Reply  giving  age, 
nationality,  experience  and  references.  Permanent  job. 
BOX  3707,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

TWO  women  or  girls  for  general  work  in  boarding 

house.  Also  man  or  boy  for  lighter  farm  work  and 
milking.  Good  wages.  Cistin’a  Farm,  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Responsible  working  farmer,  also  care¬ 

taker  for  owners  house  and  property.  Permanent 
position,  excellent  salary.  Present  farmer  16  years 
on  place,  leaving,  only  due  to  illness  in  family. 
Separate  house,  running  water  and  bath  room,  tele¬ 
phone,  garden  and  wood  provided.  May  keep  own 
cow  and  pig  and  chickens.  Own  garden,  school  diffi¬ 
cult  owing  to  bad  roads  in  Winter.  Interview  by 
appointment.  Telephone  New  York  City  Gramercy  5- 
4312,  48  Gramerey  Park,  Stevenson. _ 

WANTED:  W’oman  or  girl  for  general  housework.  A 

permanent  job  or  Summer  vacation.  Must  know 
how  to  cook.  $100  a  month.  S.  J.  Hunter,  63  Prospect 
Park  West,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Household  helper;  two  adults,  children  10 

and  6.  Pleasant  room  and  bath.  Wooded  country, 
near  water.  Hour  to  New  York.  Good  wages,  liberal 
time  off.  Reply  Mrs.  Donald  Wilson,  Delafield  Island, 
Darien,  Conn. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  be  gardener,  some  housework; 

Wife  to  be  cook  and  housekeeper  for  small  young 
family.  Permanent  position  in  country.  Will  accept 
school  child.  Bacon,  Banksville  Road,  Bedford,  X.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER"  Fine  home,  own  room,  bath,  $15o' 

month.  BOX  3704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOULTRYMAN:  Must  be  well  experienced  for  large 

turkey  and  broiler  farm  on  Long  Island.  Good!  pay 
and  bonus  for  responsible  man.  BOX  3712,  R,  N.-Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


LADY,  Refined,  educated,  desires  housekeeping  position 
1  or  2  adults.  BOX  3565,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN  44;  Married,  3  children  seeks  job  on  dairy 
or  poultry  farm ;  or  caretaker  estate,  60me  experi- 
ence.  BOX  3553,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKERS — Superintendents  position  wanted  by 
married  man,  18  years  last  position,  handy.  BOX 
3551,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Experienced  Poultryman,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
married,  veteran.  Now  managing  poultry  plant,  de¬ 
sires  new  position ;  available  in  July.  BOX  3557, 
Rural  jjew-Y’orker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Vermonter  wants  work  on  small  farm  or 
village  place,  inside  or  out.  BOX  3558,  R.  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  45,  German,  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 

understands  management  of  chicken  farm.  Anna 
Kuntsch,  R-2,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. _ 

TWO  Capable  women,  experience  in  boarding  house, 
waitresses  ete.,  exchange  work  for  room  and  board 
ourselves  and  2  boys  ages  14  and  4  years.  BOX  3561, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  Man.  1  child,  desires  caretaker-handyman 
position  on  small  farm  or  estate.  Knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  carpentry,  and  machinery  etc.  Chauf¬ 
feur  license,  best  references,  $150.  month,  cottage, 
privileges.  Felix  Zelinski,  R.F.D.  2,  St.  Johnsville, 
New  York. _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Couple;  reliable  long  experiences  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  last  employ  17  years.  A1  references 
Belgian  naturalized  accept  full  charge  estate  sur¬ 
roundings,  poultry,  dairy,  lawns  etc.  BOX  3562, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGE  Lady  as  nurse  to  elderly  person.  Go  any¬ 
where;  winter  south,  summer  north.  BOX  3563, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  Man  50,  desires  position,  caretaker,  garden¬ 
er,  handyman  on  private  estate.  Best  of  references. 
BOX  3566.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Young  Woman  unencumbered  seeks  position  house¬ 
keeper  elderly  gentleman’s  home,  small  house  any¬ 
where  convenience:  no  triflers,  appreciate  kindness, 
honesty  not  servant  type;  no  laundry;  full  particulars. 
BOX  3682.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COW-man,  single,  sober,  good  dry  hand  milker;  seeks 

steady  position.  Hand  or  machine  milking.  No  three 
time  milking.  BOX  3699,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  Experienced  teacher  wishes  rural  school  for  Septem- 
ber,  BOX  3564,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY  15,  wants  summer  job.  Chicken-dairy  farm.  Good 

food,  home  important.  BOX  3569,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  chauffeur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. _ 

FARM  Manager  proven  ability  to  establish  money  mak- 

ing  farm  projects.  BOX  3579,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  Man  wishes  employment  during  July  and 

August  on  up-to-date  dairy  farm,  full  blooded  herd, 
modern  equipment.  Please  state  particulars  and  location. 
BOX  3672,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER  on  small  estate  or  farm;  preferably  In 

New  York  State.  Expert  all  around  mechanic;  good 
maintenance  man;  wife  fine  housekeeper;  sober,  reliable 
people.  BOX  3686,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  21  years  age,  desires  job  on  farm,  as  agri¬ 

cultural  worker,  handy  man,  reliable,  small  salary, 
start  immediately.  BOX  49,  Station.  E,  Brooklyn  7, 
New  York. 


OLD  man,  sober,  reliable.  In  good  health,  wants 
light  work.  Plenty  experience  with  chickens.  No 
cows.  Can  board  myself.  BOX  3687.  Rural  N.-Y. 


LADY  would  take  full  charge  house  and  give  com¬ 
panionship  to  someone  willing  to  share  home  or  give 
living  quarters  to  quiet  Christian  family  of  four 
within  commuting  New  York  City.  Please  write  BOX 
3688,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  position  as  housekeeper  in  country.  Only 

piace  considered.  Please  state  wages.  BOX 
3690,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TpIp’ITS  Supplied  by  unusually  acceptable  minister. 

BOX  18,  Station  O,  New  York  City. 


JOB  wanted:  Active,  sober,  elderly  man;  minor  re¬ 

pairs,  carpentry,  plumbing,  electric,  painting.  Driv¬ 
ers  license.  No  attention  given  replies  not  stating 
Paniculars  covering  wages  and  maintenance.  BOX 
3696,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  17  desires  work  during  Summer.  BOX  3700. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  desired;  raising,  training  Pointers, 

Setters.  BOX  3703,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  poultry  or  dairy, 
single,  38,  agricultural  graduate,  formerly  operated 
own  farm ;  give  details.  BOX  3710,  Rural  N.-Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  38,  agricultural  graduate 
also  experienced  general  farming,  good  wages,  living 
conditions.  BOX  .3711,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  desires  light  work,  experienced  house- 

worker,  cleaning,  minor  repairing,  painting 
gardening,  no  cooking;  small  place,  no  farming 
Clean,  honest,  trustworthy,  good  home,  $60  month. 
Write  full  details.  BOX  3705,  Rural  New-Yorker 


POULTRYMAN  married,  life  experience  all  branches: 

years  last  position.  Wife  willing  board  help. 
BOX  3708,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


MAINE  Farms— Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices 

easy  terms.  Free  illustrated  catalogue.  Albert  j’ 
Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  12  miles  from  Strouds- 
burg.  80  acres  perfectly  level  land  with  very  large 
trout  stream  and  site  for  lake.  On  good  state  high¬ 
way,  but  buildings  stand  back  in  a  lane.  Beautiful 
setting.  Excellent  buildings.  8-room  house  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  Barn  36x70  feet.  Machine  shed.  Some  timber. 
Low  taxes.  $13,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 

of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
it.  It’s  free.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse, 
Bronx  58,  New  York. 


LAKE  properties:  Farms  with  brooks,  ponds,  lakes, 

$6,500-$25,000.  John  French,  Florida,  Orange 
County,  New  York. 


WEST'S  1946  catalogue.  Hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 

nesses:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West's  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburgh, 
16,  Pennsylvania. 


PROFITABLE  Broiler  plant  for  sale;  turning  out 

about  950  broilers  weekly  to  well  established  out¬ 
lets.  Completely  modern  buildings  with  central  hot 
water  brooding  system,  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
conveniences  for  profitable  operation.  Investment  re¬ 
quired  $28,500.  Selling  because  of  health.  Location 
central  New  York.  BOX  3248,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Milan,  Dutchess  County,  $5,500;  60  acres, 
county  road,  small  furnished  shack,  some  tools, 
artesian  well,  several  springs,  electricity,  telephones; 
school  buses.  BOX  3448,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS,  lake  shore  farm.  Dairy  farms.  Poultry 
farms.  Country  homes,  etc.  Write  for  free  list. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone  46-224. 


5- ACRE  poultry  farm,  hatchery.  7 -room  oil  heated 
new  remodeled  house;  over  2,000  layer  capacity; 
all  machinery.  Complete  $14,000.  Owner  BOX  235, 
Sayville,  L.  I. 


FOR  Sale:  Commission  sales  stables  and  business 
now  operating  each  week,  BOX  3483,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Large  modern  home,  small  acreage,  2,000 
feet  elevation  essential.  On  good  open  road.  Prefer¬ 
ably  in  Ulster  or  Sullivan  County.  BOX  3492, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  Beautiful  Seneca  Lake,  at  Caywood,  N.  Y.  farm 

consisting  of  48  acres  of  grapes.  8  acres  of  peaches, 
52  acres  of  Alfalfa,  Wheat,  Red  Clover,  in  addition  to 
any  waste  land,  3  barns,  2  houses,  all  for  $13,500; 
also  dairy  farm  of  150-  acres  good  bam  buildings,  cow 
bam,  good  land  on  improved  road  is  mile  south  Ovid 
New  York  price  $12,000.  If  interested  write  for  further 
particulars  to  E.  G.  Porter,  Caywood,  New  York. 

25  Miles  from  New  York  City  and  3  miles  from 

choice  residential  district;  30-acre  dairy  farm,  2 
dwellings,  all  modem  improvements;  bams,  silo, 
chicken  coops,  milk  houses  fully  equipped  for  retail 
trade.  Owner  must  sell  because  of  health.  $22,000, 
terms.  Weeks  Dairy,  River  Road,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

FARM  For  Sale — 92  acres,  10-rooms  partly  furnished 

outer  buildings  $4000,  Box  43.  Smallwood,  New  York. 

5  ROOMS,  macadam  highway,  electricity,  telephone, 

near  stream,  requires  repair.  $2750.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  New  York.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

300  ACRE  Cortland  County  potato  and  crop  farm, 

suitable  for  sheep,  chickens,  beef  or  dairy  cattle. 
Would  make  good  Summer  or  boarding  home.  Good 
hunting  and  fishing;  good  water  supply  to  house  and 
in  pastures;  gravel  road,  1%  miles  to  black  top. 
School  bus  to  consolidated  school  at  Marathon  5  mills. 
Nearest  cities,  Cortland  15  miles;  Binghamton  30 
miles;  Syracuse  50  miles.  160  acres  tractor  tillable 
land,  10O  acres  good  potato  soil.  Some  timber^Shiid 
wood  land,  pastures  for  60  head  of  stock.  A  largo 
roomy  2 story,  15  room  house,  bath,  running  water, 
wired  for  electricity,  power  line  available,  slate  and 
metal  roof;  new  paper  and  paint  would  put  house  in 
excellent  condition;  ample  room  for  two  families. 
2  barns,  74x30  ft.;  40x40  ft.,  good  condition,  new 
roofs;  could  easily  be  converted  for  dairy  cows  fno 
ties),  beef,  sheep  or  chickens.  Hen  house  14x60  ft., 
granary  18x20  ft.  shop  6x16  ft.  Have  grown  potatoes 
successfully  past  25  years  up  to  500  bushels  per  acre- 
good  nearby  markets.  Terms  $4,800  one-half  cash 
bare  farm.  Have  full  line  farm  machinery  for  power 
operation,  new  potato  digger,  planter,  drag  plows, 
tractors,  etc.  Also  fertilizer  and  seed  potatoes. 
Glenn  Carter,  Marathon,  N.  Y.  Phone  25  F 11. 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  225  acres.  76  cows,  1,600 
hens,  2  trucks,  tractor,  tools  and  machinery,  modem 
buildings;  last  month’s  income  was  $4,000  Price 
$42,000.  James  Williams,  1141  Linwood  PL,  Utica. 
N,  The  farm  man. _ 

FOR  SALE  or  Rent — dairy  farm  with  machinery.  100 

acres.  Northampton  Co..  Pa.  Party  to  buy  15  milk 
cows  (now  on  farm).  Will  rent  farm  and  machinery 

Snv-  ,bu/T'  %al,  opportunity  and  bargain. 

BOX  3552,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  For  Sale— northern  Vermont,  95  acres,  10  acres 

g(x>d  ground  for  planting,  15  acres  pasture,  70  acres 
woods,  good  fishing  and  hunting,  one  9  room  house, 
electricity  running  water,  2  baths,  modem  kitchen 
steam  heat.  One  4  room  cottage,  new,  electricity! 
running  water,  bath,  steam  heat.  Bam  for  10  cows. 
P9aS*e  £?\9  ,c?r?  or  tr„uck3’  both  electrified.  Price 
fcsi°°w  ln8b'v®y-  8  miles  from  village.  BOX 

o684,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm  for  sale:  Large  dry  bam,  10-room 

comfortable  house  with  gas,  electricity,  telephone, 
running  water,  heavy  timber,  plenty  of  tillable  land 
and  pasture,  abundance  of  water,  tool  house,  chicken 
.  S°n0  .st°Pk>  fa™  equipment.  Wm.  F. 
Gottlieb,  Box  4,  Youngsville,  N.  Y.  Sullivan  County. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  434. 


1*»  Prize:  Registered  Guernsey  Bred  Heifer,  George  Wm,  Larrobee,  Jr.,  Bath,  Me. 

2d  Prize:  Bred  Gilt,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

3d  to  7th  Prizes:  1000  Baby  Chicks  and  400  Lbs.  Red  Rose  Starting  Feed 

Daniel  L.  Marquardt,  Muncy  Valley,  Pa.;  Max  G.  McClintock,  Muncy  Valley,  Pa.;  Robert  t„ 
Bremilst,  Norfolk,  Mass.;  Warren  A.  MacKenzie,  Keene,  N.  H.;  Cameron  S.  Reynolds,  Clinton 
Corners,  N.  Y. 

8th  to  12th  Prizes:  500  Baby  Chicks  and  200  Lbs.  Red  Rose  Starting  Feed 

Alice  Tarbell,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.;  Harry  R.  Houser,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Howard  Swavely,  Jr., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  tied  with  Norman  C.  Thompson,  Sykesville,  Md.;  Newton  B.  Shimp,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.;  Elwood  Robinson,  Jr.,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

13th  to  146th  Prizes:  100  Baby  Chicks  and  100  Lbs.  Red  Rose  Starting  Feed 

Bernice  L.  Stohlmann,  Adams;  Mass.;  Mary  E.  Putnam, 
Joseph  D.  Sadler,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  tied 


Jacob  R.  Houser,  Jr.,  Lampeter,  Pa, 

Monroe,  Me.;  Elmer  D.  Rausch,  Plain  City,  O,, 
with  Billy  Newberry,  Mechanicsburg,  Va.;  Irving  Solof,  Millville,  N.  J.,  tied  with  Demetrios 
Hassotes,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.;  Truman  Sleeth,  Linn,  W.  Va.;  Richard  A.  Washburn,  Cheshire, 
Conn.;  Harold  A.  Burns,  Milford  Center,  O.,  tied  with  Bobby  Parcell,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.; 
Frank  C.  Ott,  Remington,  Va.;  Richard  W.  Robinson,  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  tied  with  Morgan  B.  Ott, 
Jr.,  Remington,  Va.;  Robert  Hess,  Strasburg,  Pa.;  Earle  P.  Moore,  Jr.,  Warren,  Me.;  Elwood-  5. 
DuBois,  Jr.,  Salem,  N.  J.;  Alfred  E.  DeCoteau,  Barre,  Mass.;  Paul  F.  Lorzier,  Landenberg,  Pa.; 
Herbert  C.  Nicol,  Marysville,  O.;  Allie  M.  Little,  Brentwood,  Term.;  James  E.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Lucketts, 
Va.;  Margaret  J.  Lane,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.;  J.  W.  Hanks,  Athens,  Tenn.;  Leonard  M.  Manahan, 
New  Albany,  Pa.,  tied  with  Margaret  Schwager,  Hatfield,  Pa.;  Robert  Shaner,  Pottstown,  Pa.; 
Carroll  F.  Martin,  Waldoboro,  Me.;  Otho  W.  Crowl,  Bridgeton,  Pa.;  Denver  H.  Fender,  Hills¬ 
boro,  O.,  tied  with  Elwood  E.  Weidman,  Schaefferstown,  Pa.;  Frances  B.  Perkinson,  Riceville, 
Tenn.;  Mae  S.  Bradley,  Lititz,  Pa.;  John  H.  Hartley,  Jr.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Luther  P.  Adams, 
Dalmatia,  Pa.;  Donald  J.  Outhouse,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Alfred  E.  Wade,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.; 
Earl  W.  Gammon,  Warren,  Me.;  R.  E.  Brubaker,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.;  James  Garrett,  Woodland, 
Ga.;  James  O.  Bowman,  Boones  Mill,  Va.,  tied  with  Paul  A.  Schumacher,  Canal  Winchester,  O .; 
Adrian  E.  Roberts,  Mowrystown,  O .;  Bernard  Geyer,  West  Jefferson,  O.;  John  E.  Tice,  Fricks, 
Pa.;  Peter  Tkachuk,  Elverson,  Pa.;  Eugene  G.  D.  Arnoldi,  Monessen,  Pa.;  Wendell  McKissick, 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa.;  Louis  Raupp,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J.;  Hunter  L.  Painter,  Elverson,  Pa.;  Melvin  D. 
Bollinger,  Lititz,  Pa.;  Paul  J.  Sorvo,  Millbury,  .Mass.;  Ralph  G.  Sanner,  Kutztown,  Pa.;  Carl  C. 
Shadle,  Hegins,  Pa.;  Charles  B.  Gamble,  Jr.,  Summerfield,  N.  C.;  Gene  L.  Paulette,  Appomat¬ 
tox,  Va.;  Albert  Ashbrook,  Alexandria,  O.;  Barry  N.  Springer,  Sabattus,  Me.;  Edgar  R.  Tillett, 
Waxpool,  Va.;  Lawrence  E.  Moyer,  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  tied  with  Henry  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  Haw  River,  N.  C.; 
Vina  E.  Wiggins,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Wayne  Althouse,  Cochranville,  Pa.;  William  Clemons,  Jr., 
Sonestown,  Pa.;  Ralph  Bowen,  Pinnacle,  N.  C.,  tied  with  Beverly  Ashmore,  London,  O.;  Kenneth 
M.  Stehr,  Pitman,  Pa.;  Alberta  A.  Siegmyer,  Frostburg,  Md.;  Allen  R.  Sykes,  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
Alvin  D.  Byler,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.;  Ivan  M.  Hanscom,  Machias,  Me.;  Elmer  Setzenfond,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  Golden  Poirier,  Georgetown,  N.  Y .;  Richard  M.  Gunkel,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y .; 
Donald  E.  Foster,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  George  E.  Carter,  Jr.,  Chase  City,  Va.;  Henry  R.  Tatnall, 
Jr.,  Hockessiq,  Del.;  James  L.  Mackey,  Jr.,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Cosmo  Haun,  Niota,  Tenn.;  Har¬ 
old  A.  Montague,  Blairstown,  N.  J.;  Daniel  W.  Brubaker,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.;  Margaret  J.  Heyburn, 
Concordville,  Pa.;  Chester  Levins,  Northboro,  Mass.;  Edna  E.  Boyles,  Egypt,  Ga.,-  David  R.  Schooler, 
Meredithville,  Va.;  Bessie  G.  Hall,  Meredithville,  Va.;  Willard  C.  Robb,  Trumbauersville,  Pa.; 
Isaac  E.  Hamlett,  Charlotte  Court  House,  Va.;  J.  B.  Davis,  Magnolia,  N.  C.;  Mervin  K.  Myers, 
Littlestown,  Pa.;  Cathern  Crites,  Kessel,  W.  Va.;  Donald  W.  Raub,  Trumbauersville,  Pa.;  Wilbur 
K.  Hess,  Columbia,  Pa.;  James  B.  Antes,  Grampian,  Pa.,  tied  with  Harold  Forrester,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.;  Rfchard  A.  Earle,  Mountain  View,  N.  Y.,  tied  with  Robert  T.  Frey,  Millersville,  Pa.; 
Helen  A.  Berger,  Bernville,  Pa.;  Edward  C.  Sweigart,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  Margaret  E.  Rosamond, 
LaGrange,  Ga.;  Robert  M.  Davis,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y.;  J.  Donald  Witmer,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  John 
H.  Moore,  Perkasie;  Pa.;  Sonny  Underwood,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Laura  M.  Tyson,  West  Salem, 
O .;  Everard  L.  Crocker,  Jr.,  Machiasport,  Me.;  Maurice  Carriere,  West  Burke,  Vt.;  Gladys  Randolph, 
Houtzdale,  Pa.;  Paul  Fleming,  Alexandria,  O.;  John  C.  Nau,  Fostoria,  O.;  Roosella  Pagnotta, 
Youngstown,  Pa.;  Gerald  E.  Bower,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  James  Blue,  Cameron,  N.  C.;  Evelyn  B.  Sharrer, 
New  Oxford,  Pa.;  Billy  J.  Thomas,  North  Kenova,  O.;  Alvin  Lockwood,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Howard 
Beaber,  Paris,  O.;  Mary  C.  Pagnotta,  Youngstown,  Pa.;  Marion  G.  Bass,  Clinton,  N.  C.;  Paul 
R.  Davis,  Dillsburg,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Wilson,  Raphine,  Va.;  John  S.  Tyson,  West  Salem,  O.;  Clair  K. 
Brenneman,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  John  Carroll,  Centredale,  R.  I.;  J.  Robert  Barton,  Queen  Anne,  Md.; 
James  M.  Richards,  Thompsonville,  Conn.;  William  F.  Orcutt,  Jr,,  North  Coventry,  Conn.;  Glen 
McDaniel,  Darlington,  Fla.;  Joan  B.  Lewis,  Fern  Park,  Fla. 


to  the  American  Farm  Youth  selected  by  the  judges  as  most  worthy— and  to 
the  many  others  who  did  so  much  in  the  national  food  production  effort.  Theiir 
achievements  confirm  our  confidence  in  the  coming  generation  of  America'* 
food  producers. 
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2d— Elizabeth  Robinson,  Woodstown,  N.J. 

Champion  milker  when  16  yrs.  old.  Win¬ 
ner  of  many  awards  for  profitable  dairy 
work,  baby  beef  production,  canning 
and  freezing  vegetables. 


1st— George  W.  Larrabee,  Jr.,  Bath,  Me 

16-yr.-old.  Developed  Guernsey  herd, 
won  high  breeding  awards.  Profitable 
production  of  pigs,  chickens  and  vege- 


4th— Max  G.  McClintock,  Muncy  Valley,  Pa 

Outstanding  swine  producer  in  two 
counties  when  17  yrs.  old.  Built  own  self- 
feeder  for  hogs  at  15  yrs.  Profitable 
poultry  and  farm  crop  records. 


3d— Daniel  L.  Marquardt,  Muncy  Valley,  Pa. 


Prize  winner  Pa.  Baby  Chick  Project  at 
16  yrs.  Outstanding  Vocational  Ag.  boy 
in  two  counties  at  17.  Profitable  poultry 
production  and  farming. 


6th— Warren  A.  MacKenzie,  Keene,  N.H. 

With  poultry  raised  from  chicks  awarded 
him  when  12  yrs.  old  for  egg  production. 
County  dairy  champion  at  15  yrs.  Profit¬ 
able  poultry,  dairy  and  field  crops. 


i  5th— Robert  L.  Bremilst,  Norfolk,  Mass. 

-  Production  of  poultry,  dairy  cows  and 
truck  garden  have  brought  him  50 
awards  since  he  was  ten  years  old. 
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Planning  Ahead  in  the  Poultry  Business 


TRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  we,  in 
the  proverbial  land  of  milk 
and  honey,  are  facing  the 
toughest  food  year  in  our 
nation’s  history.  Last  Fall,  1946 
victory  gardens  were  pretty 
definitely  past  history,  yet  they  are  now 
needed  more  than  in  any  war  year.  Govern¬ 
ment  figures  state  that  feed  available  for  this 
feeding  season,  as  of  January  1946,  was  1.08 
tons  per  animal  unit,  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  However,  regardless  of  figures  the  feed 
t,o  produce  the  needed  poultry,  eggs  and  milk 
is  not  available.  War  Food  Order  No.  145, 
issued  March  29,  1946  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  covers  (1)  distribution 
and  use  of  grain,  (2)  restrictions  on  use  of 
grains,  grain  products  and  grain  by-products, 
(3)  restrictions  on  purchase,  and  (4)  restric¬ 
tions  on  inventories. 

Under  this  regulation,  a  “feeder”  means  any 
person  who  feeds  grain  or  mixed  feed  to  live¬ 
stock.  The  following  excerpt  is  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  every  poultryman:  “During  the  period 
from  April  1,  1946  to  September  30,  1946, 
both  inclusive,  no  feeder  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  chicks, 
turkeys,  ducks,  or  any  other 
species  of  poultry,  purchase  grain, 
grain  products  or  grain  by-pro¬ 
ducts  in  any  quantity  which,  when 
added  to  the  supply  of  mixed  feed 
in  the  hands  of  such  feeder,  will 
result  in  a  total  supply  of  feed 
materials  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
needed  to  feed  80  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  such  fowl  fed 
by  such  feeder  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1945.”  Thus 
feeders  are  restricted  to  feed 
allowances  that  will  feed  not  to 
exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  numbers  of  the  fowls  fed  by 
them  during  April  1  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1945. 


By  T.  B .  Charles 

orders  give  him  a  hunting  license  to  purchase 
feed  where  and  if  he  can  find  it,  and  where 
it  can  be  secured  with  cash  and  not  barter 
and  trade. 

Luckily  for  the  consumer  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  a  goodly  backlog  of  poultry 
meat  in  storage.  According  to  the  latest  re¬ 
port  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  316,166,000  pounds  in  storage.  While 
this  seems  like  a  lot  of  poultry,  it  will  soon 
melt  away,  especially  if  other  meats  are 
scarce.  Besides,  this  only  means  about  2.4 
pounds  per  person.  The  Northeastern  part  of 
this  country  contains  some  40  million  people, 
and  for  that  reason  the  poultry  industry  has 
prospered  and  developed  to  its  present  high 
state.  Consumers  have  a  big  stake  in  the 
possible  food  shortage,  and  if  they  were  or¬ 
ganized,  would  be  in  a  position  to  help  correct 
it. 

Due  to  the  Government  feed  orders  before 
mentioned,  and  the  development  of  barter  and 
trade  in  the  Middle  West,  we  have  right  now 


Other  Feed  Orders 

The  following  government  or¬ 
ders  have  also  been  issued  since  January  1, 
1946:  1.  Protein  Feeds  —  Allowable  use  in 

poultry  feeds,  April  90  per  cent  of  last  year, 
and  May  and  later  85  per  cent  of  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  last  year.  2.  Corn  —  Allowable 
use,  80  per  cent  of  corresponding  month  for 
1945.  3.  Wheat  Feeds  —  Allowable  use,  66% 
per  cent  of  amounts  in  corresponding  months 
of  1945.  4.  Wheat  (whole,  ground,  flaked)  — 
Allowable  use,  April  70  per  cent,  for  May  65 
per  cent,  and  for  June  and  later  months  60 
per  cent  of  the  average  use  for  the  months  of 
December  1945  and  January  1946. 

If  you  add  these  orders  up,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  feed  manufacturer  is  permitted 
to  produce  a  maximum  of  about  70  per  cent 
of  his  last  year’s  volume.  However,  it  does 
not  assure  him  that  he  can  buy  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  mix  this  feed.  It  does  give  him  a 
chance  to  try  to  buy  and  mix  30  per  cent  less 
feed  than  last  year,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
under  conditions  that  exist  as  this  is  being 
written,  he  cannot  buy  enough  ingredients  to 
mix  this  amount  of  feed  in  the  Northeast.  As 
one  feed  manufacturer  has  aptly  stated,  these 


Photo — Stanley  M.  Kenney 

It  takes  plenty  of  suitable  feed  to  produce  poultry  and  eggs.  If  50  cull  birds  are 
eliminated  from  the  flock ,  it  will  result  in  saving  at  least  100  pounds  oj  ]eea 
each  week,  which  if  fed  to  good  growing  pullets  ivill  mean  a  nice  batch  of  eggs 

next  Fall. 


reached  a  feeding  level  of  about  70  per  cent 
of  last  year.  Unless  feed  is  definitely  allocated 
to  the  Northeast,  which  is  a  deficit  area,  we 
will  here  in  this  area  soon  be  moving  down 
grade  from  70  per  cent  to  a  lower  level  of 
feed  supply  as  compared  to  a  similar  period 
last  year.  Many  poultry  flocks  in  the  Northeast 
have  been  completely  liquidated,  most  of 
which  have  been  in  the  300  to  1,500  flock 
classes.  In  addition,  many  hundreds  of  flocks 
have  been  cut  so  that  the  feed  saved  by  sell¬ 
ing  laying  birds  could  be  used  to  grow  the 
new  crop  of  pullets  and  enable  poultrymen 
to  stay  in  the  chicken  business  next  Fall.  The 
shortage  has  forced  many  a  man  to  decide 
that  it  is  better  to  feed  two  pullets  for  next 
Fall’s  layers  and  sacrifice  the  present  laying 
hens,  because  about  two  replacements  can  be 
grown  on  the  feed  thus  saved. 

The  tragedy  of  this  whole  unnecessary  feed 
shortage  is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  laying 
hens,  that  would  have  continued  to  lay  eggs 
for  months,  have  had  to  be  killed  now.  The 
eggs  thus  lost  will  be  badly  needed  next  Fall 
and  Winter,  or  we  have  been  completely  mis¬ 


informed  about  world  food  needs,  not  count¬ 
ing  our  own  requirements  for  over  40  million 
consumers  of  the  Northeast. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  chicken  man  has  but  one 
choice,  and  that  is  to  try  and  stay  in  business. 
To  do  so,  he  must  raise  annually  a  new  flock 
of  egg  producers.  He  cannot  very  well  spray 
them  with  a  preserving  material  and  wrap 
them  up,  to  take  them  out  later  and  oil  them 
up  to  start  production  again.  When  they  are 
all  sold  for  meat,  he  is  out  of  business  unless 
he  can  again  raise  replacements.  Of  course, 
he  can  close  up  shop  and  quit,  but  that  does 
not  take  care  of  the  overhead  or  his  future. 
A  farmer’s  business  is  food  production,  but  he 
is  certainly  getting  little  help  to  carry  on  this 
essential  industry  today. 

For  years  before  the  war,  and  even  right 
now,  it  has  been  stated  that  rapid  changes  in 
feed  upset  production.  While  fundamentally 
this  may  be  true,  we  have  been  forced  to 
change  feed  many  times,  and  still  production 
per  bird  has  been  higher  than  in  the  prewar 
period.  Luckily  for  us  the  hen  readily  adapts 
herself  to  these  forced  changes.  Changes,  even 
daily,  are  now  inevitable  until  the 
feed  situation  is  cleared  up.  You 
may  get  a  feed  today  carrying 
more  alfalfa;  tomorrow  it  may 
contain  more  or  less  of  some  other 
ingredient,  depending  on  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  individual  mixer, 
and  the  availability  of  the  various 
feeds  used  in  it.  If  you  are  mixing 
your  own  feed,  you  will  be  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  commercial 
feed  mixer  or  manufacturer.  Plan 
to  keep  your  protein  as  near  18 
per  cent  as  possible;  you  may  have 
to  adjust  your  formula  each  time 
you  mix  a  new  batch  of  feed.  It 
is  also  important  that  a  proper 
mineral  and  vitamin  level  be 
maintained  in  the  mixture.  Most 
of  these  materials  are  still  avail¬ 
able.  You  will,  of  course,  have  to 
use  whatever  protein  sources 
can  be  obtained  and  juggle  them 


to  get  the  protein  needed.  The  carbohydrate 
base  may  be  ground  oats,  ground  barley,  or 
whatever  you  can  get.  The  various  cereals 
are  nearly  equal  in  feeding  value,  so  there 
need  not  be  too  much  concern  on  that  score. 
You  will  note  th#at  I  have  omitted  corn  base 
feed.  The  reason  is  that  since  War  Food  Order 
No.  145  went  into  effect,  the  supply  of  corn 
base  feed  has  practically  dried  up. 

Saving  Feed 

You  can  save  feed  and  stretch  it  by  many 
means.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  may 
be  helpful:  Cull  all  poor  and  unthrifty  chicks 
or  layers;  cull  all  non-producing  hens  and 
market  all  male  birds  not  needed  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Do  not  fill  hoppers  so  full  that 
the  birds  waste  feed;  tons  and  tons  of  feed 
are  wasted  every  year  by  careless  feeding 
and  inadequate  hoppers.  Maintain  a  suitable 
sanitary  program  in  brooding  and  rearing  to 
reduce  loss  from  disease  and  poor  care.  At 
broiler  age  cull  out  all  birds  that  fail  to  show 
definite  promise  of  being  profitable  layers  or 
breeders.  At  (Continued  on  Page  460) 
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Left-  Proper  range  management  of  poultry  should  include  the  providing  of  adequate  herbage,  shade,  sufficient  space  and  moving  the  feed  hoppers  frequently  to  quite 
a  distance  from  the  shelters.  All  these  are  being  supplied  for  the  birds  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Hopkins  in  Strafford  CouMy,  N.  H.  Right.  Close  culling  will 
help  save  feed  and  permit  more  pullets  to  be  raised  for  replacements,  which  will  be  needed  for  next  Winters  egg  supply.  This  nice  flock  of  New  Hampshires  at 

Young’s  poultry  farm  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  are  well  housed  and  making  good  use  of  their  range. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sweet  Corn  is  My  Cash  Crop 

IN  my  opinion,  sweet  corn,  fresh  from  the 
stalk,  is  the  most  relished  of  all  vege¬ 
tables.  For  that  reason,  I  have  selected  it  as 
my  cash  crop.  As  it  is  a  policy  with  me  to 
have  at  least  two  main  sources  of  income, 
sweet  corn  has  proved  a  very  profitable  crop 
to  raise,  provided  that  it  is  handled  in  the 
right  way. 

Years  ago  before  the  truck  came  into 
general  use,  most  fresh  vegetables  for  market 
were  grown  in  small  selected  areas  near  the 
cities  for  which  they  were  intended.  But  in 
the  past  15  years  or  so,  more  and  more 
farmers  have  tak^n  advantage  of  improved 
transportation  facilities  and  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  perishable  stuff  trucked  in  from 
50  or  even  100  miles  away.  No  other  vegetable 
loses  its  flavor  and  goodness  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  does  sweet  corn,  and  it  must  there¬ 
fore  be  handled  with  the  proper  care  if  it  is 
to  reach  the  consumer  fresh  and  sweet.  Grow¬ 
ing  corn  for  the  cannery  and  growing  it  for 
market  require  different  methods,  if  the 
grower  expects  to  realize  the  most  return  on 
his  investment.  The  canneries  are  indifferent 
as  to  the  time  of  harvest  so  long  as  they  get 
it  packed  at  the  right  stage  of  maturity,  but 
the  city  markets  are  eager  for  the  early  crops. 
Of  course,  quality  is  a  necessary  factor  that 
the  grower  must  consider  in  both  instances, 
but  where  the  cannery  pays  by  weight,  the 
city  market  pays  a  premium  for  earliness. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do  to  tide  me 
over  the  depression  periods  in  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  was  not  for  my  cash  crop  of  sweet 
corn.  It  certainly  has  saved  the  day  for  me 
many  times.  Generally,  the  later  types  of  corn 
grow  larger  ears  and  are  sweeter,  such  as 
Golden  Cross  and  Sunshine,  but  it  is  the 
extra-early  varieties,  such  as  Spancross  and 
extra-early  Bantam,  that  bring  in  the  money. 
There  are  of  course  many  others,  but  as  I 
grow  these  varieties,  the  extra-early  ones,  I 
will  deal  with  them  only. 

Spancross  is  very  widely  used  by  market 
growers  for  their  first  money,  and  has  very 
good  flavor  if  it  is  picked  at  the  right  stage. 
It  has  many  of  the  qualities  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  demands:  medium  to  large  ears,  small 
kernels,  and  a  light  yellow  color  that  en¬ 
hances  its  tenderness.  The  only  fault  that  I 
find  with  it  is  that  the  ear  grows  too  low  on 
the  stalk.  This  makes  it  easy  for  the  pheasants 
and  skunks  to  reach  it. 

Whipping  the  weed  problem  is  of  the  first 
importance.  No  amount  of  fertilizer  will  help 
if  the  weeds  are  not  eliminated.  Sometimes 
the  hoe  must  be  used.  This  is  hard  work,  but 
it  pays  a  good  dividend.  In  order  to  catch 
the  early  market,  the  grower  must  take  a 
gamble  on  the  weather. 

Some  years,  I  have  been 
lucky  in  this  respect,  as 
the  weather  stayed 
warm,  and  the  corn 
grew  in  competition  with 
the  weeds,  but  at  other 
times,  the  entire  field 
had  to  be  reseeded.  It 
is  one  of  those  things 
that  we  market  growers 
must  contend  with.  I  use 
a  tractor  exclusively,  and 
a  two-row  cultivator.  I 
use  two  methods  of  first 
cultivation;  one  is  to  set 
the  shovels  far  enough 
away  from  the  row,  so 
the  young  sprouts  are 
not  covered;  the  other, 
when  weeds  have  a  head 
start,  is  to  set  the  shovels 
close  and  cultivate  with¬ 
out  the  *  customary 
gilards,  so  as  to  throw 
the  earth  over  the  rows. 

The  latter  method  works 
well  in  smothering  the 
tender  weeds,  but  does 
not  kill  the  corn  unless 
stones  happen  to  cover 
it.  This  first  cultivation 
is  very  important.  Sweet 
corn,  especially  the  early 
types,  is  slow  growing. 

The  Spancross  reaches  a 
height  of  only  four  feet 
at  maturity,  so  the  early 


growth  is  slow.  Field  corn  is  very  easy  to 
grow  compared  to  the  early  types  of  the 
sweet  variety. 

I  use  a  fertilizer  that  analyzes  5-10-5, 
which  I  find  gives  good  results;  about  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  use  any  manure 
because  I  do  not  have  enough  available,  but 
the  humus  is  furnished  by  plowing  under  the 
stalks.  The  same  ground  is  used  year  after 
year,  and  the  crops  seem  to  improve  as  the 
years  go  by,  but  of  course  this  could  not  be 
done  with  the  open-pollinated  types.  I  used 
to  have  trouble  with  wilt  years  ago,  when  I 
grew  the  regular  strains,  so  now  I  plant  only 
the  strains  which  are  resistant  to  this  disease. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hybrid  has  come  into 
such  general  use,  that  very  seldom  does  one 
see  any  other  kinds  on  the  market.  Once  I  lick 
the  weed  problem,  the  rest  is  easy  going  as 
far  as  the  corn  growth  is  concerned.  A  side¬ 
dressing  just  before  the  tassels  show  is  a  good 
practice  to  follow,  as  this  will  increase  the 
value  of  the  crop.  I  cultivate  as  often  as  I 
think  necessary;  some  years  three  cultivations 
are  sufficient,  other  seasons  it  requires  four 
or  five.  The  weeds  must  be  kept  down. 

The  corn  borer  is  an  ever  present  problem, 
as  the  new  insecticides  are  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  The  ear  worm  can  be  combated 
with  a  commercial  mineral  oil.  The  work  of 
injecting  this  oil  into  the  tips  of  the  ears  is 
very  tedious,  and  it  takes  quite  a  bit  of  help 
to  work  a  large  acreage,  but  it  can  be  done; 
it  also  does  the  trick.  This  oil  must  be  used 
at  the  right  time,  when  the  silk  is  all  out  but 
before  it  begins  to  darken,  inserting  the  oil 
about  a  half  inch  into  the  tips.  Two  or  three 
drops  is  enough,  for  if  too  much  is  used,  it 
will  prevent  the  tip  kernels  from  forming. 

I  watch  the  crop  closely  as  it  nears  ma¬ 
turity.  An  ear  picked  too  soon  is  worthless,  but 
as  the  early  ears  bring  the  best  prices,  they 
should  be  harvested  just  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable.  My  early  corn  generally  matures  the 
last  part  of  July,  or  the  first  part  of  August, 
which  means  that  it  must  be  picked  in  hot 
weather.  It  is  bad  for  the  corn  as  well  as  for 
the  worker  to  pick  it  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  My  method  is  very  simple.  I  drive 
through  the  rows  with  the  tractor,  either  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  or  both,  while  the 
pickers  throw  the  mature  ears  into  the  box 
which  is  mounted  in  the  rear.  At  the  end  of 
the  rows,  or  when  the  box  is  full,  the  ears 
are  packed  in  bags  or  boxes,  preferably  boxes, 
five  dozen  to  a  box;  the  boxes  are  left  there, 
to  be  picked  up  later  by  the  truck.  If  the 
market  is  strong,  not  much  sorting  is  done, 
but  if  the  demand  is  not  too  good,  then  the 
ears  must  be  sorted  into  different  grades,  such 
as  firsts,  seconds,  and  culls.  By  using  boxes, 
the  corn  does  not  heat  so  much  in  transit, 
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reaching  the  market  in  the  best  of  condition. 

I  have  been  able  to  build  a  pretty  good 
reputation  on  the  Buffalo  market  by  careful 
grading  and  packing,  which  I  nearly  lost  by 
sending  in  a  load  packed  in  bags,  and  which 
heated  on  the  way.  So  my  advice  is  not  to 
pack  in  bags  unless  you  are  very  near  your 
market.  The  boxes  can  be  loaded  on  the  truck 
in  tiers,  overnight  if  necessary,  and  the  ears 
will  be  in  good  condition  the  next  morning. 
Believe  me,  one  gets  a  good  feeling,  and  is 
well  rewarded,  when  one  sees  the  merchants 
clamor  for  the  privilege  of  buying,  even 
bidding  for  it.  The  honor  of  having  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  honesty  is  priceless  and  should  be 
valued  as  such.  But  too  often,  the  grower  is 
tempted  to  cut  corners  and  thus  save  time. 
This  never  pays,  as  I  have  found  out  to  my 
sorrow.  The  ears  should  not  be  trimmed  too 
closely,  as  the  buyers  want  all  the  husks  on 
them,  and  do  the  trimming  themselves.  m.  k. 


Well  Water  is  Polluted 

Recently  I  have  purchased  an  old  farm  up-State 
near  Syracuse-  °n  the  Place  is  an  old  band  dug  well 
30  to  40  feet  deep  with  about  20  feet  of  water  stand¬ 
ing.  It  is  stoned  up  with  dry  laid  stone  and  is  under 
cover  of  the  woodshed.  The  water  is  polluted  and 
I  am  seeking  advice  on  how  best  to  clean  the  well 
and  clear  up  the  water.  I  have  cleaned  up  all  sources 
of  pollution  near  the  well.  I  have  thought  of  getting 
a  supply  of  activated  charcoal  to  put  into  the  well, 
and  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  wise  to  use 
chlorine  also.  Would  you  advise  liquid  chlorine  or 
would  chloride  of  lime  do  as  well?  Should  I  cover 
the  top  of  the  well  after  using  charcoal  and  lime, 
in  order  that  they  might  penetrate  the  earth  and 
rock  work?  Also,  do  you  think  it  would  help  to 
cement  the  well  about  five  feet  below  its  surface 
in  order  to  prevent  seepage  of  surface  water?  Do 
you  think  it  is  better  to  have  such  a  well  in  the  open 
where  it  would  be  exposed  to  sun  and  air?  t.  r  c 

New  York 

If  your  well  is  located  in  a  clay  or  rock  area, 
it  is  possible  that  the  source  of  pollution  may 
be  some  distance  away,  perhaps'  as  much  as 
two  miles.  If  the  supply  water  for  your  well 
flows  through  veins  in  clay  or  rock,  it  is  not 
filtered  and  brought  in  contact  with  purifying 
types  of  bacteria  as  readily  as  is  the  case  of 
water  flowing  through  sand.  If  such  is  the 
source  of  the  pollution  of  your  well,  then  it 
will  be  of  little  avail  to  chlorinate  the  water 
in  the  well,  but  it  may  be  chlorinated  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  well.  Each  pailful  may  be 
chlorinated  with  capsules  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  or  if  the  water  is  pumped  into  a 
pressure  tank,  it  can  be  chlorinated  automati¬ 
cally  with  equipment  available  through  most 
dealers  in  water  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  your  well  is  polluted  as  a  result  of  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings,  and  as  a  result  of  animal 
matter  gaining  entrance  to  the  well  during  a 
period  when  it  is  not  used,  then  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  clean  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well,  as 
you  have  done,  and  to  chlorinate  the  water  in 

the  well.  Liquid  chlo¬ 
rine  is  most  satisfactory, 
being  much  more  concen¬ 
trated  and  easy  to 
use.  The  value  of  acti¬ 
vated  charcoal  is  that  it 
provides  a  supply  of  oxy¬ 
gen  to  stagnant  water 
that  will  eliminate  the 
anaerobic  bacteria  which 
cause  an  undesirable 
odor  in  drinking  water. 
Instead  of  cementing  the 
well  for  five  feet  below 
the  surface,  I  would  go 
10  feet  so  that  surface 
water  would  have  to 

filter  through  a  greater 
distance  of  soil  before  it 
gains  entrance  to  the 

well.  Again,  if  the 

pollution  comes  from  a 
distance,  cementing  the 
well  will  not  help  the 
situation.  The  well  should 
be  tightly  capped  to  ex¬ 
clude  vermin  and  other 
foreign  material.  When 
this  is  done,  there  is  no 
need  to  remove  the  shed 
which  covers  the  well. 

Covering  the  well  with 
a  tight  curb,  however, 
will  not  assist  the  chlo¬ 
rine  in  penetrating  the 
rock  and  earth  as  you 
suggest.  w.  m.  F. 


The  annual  festival  in  Holland,  Michigan,  known  as  “Tulip  Time,”  was  held  this  year  from  May 
15-18  for  the  first  time  in  four  years.  “Tulip  Time”  has  been  celebrated  in  this  little  Michigan 
town  since  1929.  Each  year  thousands  of  visitors  have  flocked  into  Holland  to  witness  the  color¬ 
ful  festivities  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the  full  Maytime  bloom.  In  the  fields  of  the  Nelis 
Nurseries,  here  shown,  old  world  traditions  and  costumes  mingle  with  the  modern  tractor  which 

is  rebuilding  an  irrigation  ditch  between  tulip  lanes. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREEZAID  is  the  NEW  Ascorbic 
Acid  compound  that  effectively 
prevents  browning  and  flavor  loss 
in  the  thawing  of  Peaches,  also 
apricots,  nectarines,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  which  have  been 
home-frozen  or  canned. 

SEALS-IN  Flavor. 

FREEZAID  seals-in  the  natu¬ 
ral  fruit  juice  flavors  that 
LAST  until  ready  to  serve. 

FREEZAID  is  also  excellent 
in  preparing  fresh  fruit 
salads  and  desserts. 

Try  Freezaid — Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Simple  instructions 
on  each  convenient  *4  lb.  jar. 
$1.95  postpaid. 

A.E.Mac  Adam  &  Co.  Inc. 

Established  1880 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

PHONE  MAIN  2-8700,  or  WRITE  DEPT.  R.N. 


Sturdy 

RUBBISH 

BURNERS 


Only 

$745 

■  EACH  Size  37"  high, 

18"  deep  l8'/2"  wide 
Including  Express  Any«  Weight:  25  Pounds 
where  in  U.  S. 

START  YOUR  CLEAN¬ 
UP  CAMPAIGN  NOW! 

You  can  quickly  and  easily  dispose  of 
rubbish,  papers,  leaves  and  refuse  with 
one  of  these  durable,  all  steel,  incinera¬ 
tors  .  .  .  made  of  heavy,  reinforced  metal, 
easily  assembled,  and  built  6  inches  off 
the  ground  to  assure  a  good  draft. 
C.O.D.  or  send  Check  or  Money'.Qrder  to 

LUFF’S  HARDWARE 

254-07  Northern  Blvd.  Little  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


A 


POTATO 

w 


for  BIGGER 
BETTER  CROPS 

Protects  potatoes  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects.  Lb.  bag 
40c,  at  dealers  or  direct. 

|  HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
376  Ferry  St.,  Beacon,  N.Y. 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Ship  at 
once.  Prices  quoted  if  you  wish. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


WISCONSIN  AIR-COOLED  MOTORS 

2%  H.  P.  $92.00;  5  H.  P.  $117.00:  8  H.  P.  with 
clutch  $188.60— one  man  Wade  drag  saw,  5  foot  blade 
$190.00— instant  Dairy  Hot  Water  Heaters,  10  gal. 
capacity  $60.00.  STORR  TRACTOR  COMPANY, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey,  -  Wes.  2-1262 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%x9  $4.50.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 

ATWOOD’S  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new — not  shop  worn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with 
bit  and  reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept  R.  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


Stone  Houses  in  New 
England 

A  very  green  young  couple,  we  have 
taken  over  an  abandoned  Vermont 
farm  to  “start  from  scratch.”  We  are 
attempting  to  restore  the  fertility  of 
the  long  neglected  soil  by  adding 
humus  and  we  are  attempting  to  build 
our  own  home.  The  conventional  build¬ 
ing  material  hereabouts  is,  of  course, 

I  lumber,  but  we  feel  justified,  by  reason 
of  its  current  scarcity  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  flat  fieldstones  on  hand,  in 
trying  stone  construction.  However, 
folks  warn  us  on  all  sides  that  a  stone 
house  in  Vermont  is  bound  to  “sweat,” 
or  allow  frost  penetration,  unless  pro¬ 
vided  with  interior  panelling  and  air 
space.  We  would  appreciate  any  in¬ 
formation  you  can  provide  on  the 
suitability  of  stone  construction  to  the 
New  England  climate. 

Besides  the  conventional  method  of 
laying  up  undressed  fieldstones  with 
mortar  in  a  solid  18-24  inch  wall  we 
have  recently  heard  of  the  construction 
of  a  20  inch  double  wall  interlocking, 
with  a  center  air  space,  laid  up  dry 
and  later  pointed  up  with  mortar. 
What  is  known  about  this  method? 

A  recent  government  bulletin  ex¬ 
plains  the  use  of  a  sawdust  cement 
(3  to  1)  concrete  for  foundations,  floors 
and  walls  of  poultry  houses.  While  this 
material  appears  to  have  a  very  low 
compression  strength,  we  have  won¬ 
dered  about  its  possibility  with  stone 
|  as  an  insulating  agent. 

Vermont  mr.  and  mrs.  n.  w. 

This  is  the  kind  of  question  that 
can  best  be  answered  by  folks  who 
have  lived  in  these  stone  houses  and 
are  therefore  able  to  give  this  young 
couple  the  full  benefit  of  their  own 
practical  experience.  Two  men,  well 
versed  in  the  field  of  construction,  offer 
the  following  advice: 

Stone  construction  is  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  in  any  climate  provided  it  is 
properly  constructed  to  keep  out 
moisture.  Plaster  or  other  interior  wall 
finish  should  never  be  placed  in  close 
contact  with  the  stone  masonry,  other- 
[  wise  the  walls  will  “sweat”  unless  they 
are  moisture-proofed.  Stone  masonry 
is  a  trade  involving  much  skill  and 
the  building  of  a  stone  house  is  no 
task  for  the  amateur.  It  requires  much 
skill  to  lay-up  solid  stone  wall  with 
mortar,  and  it  requires  much  more  skill 
to  lay-up  a  dry  wall  with  an  inter¬ 
locking  center  air  space. 

Of  the  two  types,  I  would  say  that 
the  solid  wall  is  much  more  satisfactory. 
Laid  up  with  mortar,  it  makes  a 
|. tighter  wall  and  the  stones  are  less 
likely  to  become  dislodged.  Of  course, 
an  air  space  is  necessary  between  the 
I  stone  wall  and  plaster  lath.  This  is  usu¬ 


ally  accomplished  by  setting  wooden 
blocks  in  the  mortar  of  the  inside  of 
the  masonry.  To  these  wood  blocks  are 
nailed  two  by  threes  as  studding  for 
the  interior  walls.  Moisture-proof  paper 
placed  between  the  masonry  and  stud¬ 
ding,  together  with  vapor  proof  in¬ 
sulation  bats  nailed  to  the  studding, 
will  do  an  effective  job  of  keeping  out 
cold  and  keeping  moisture  from  the 
plaster. 

The  value  of  the  so-called  “dead  air 
space”  is  commonly  exaggerated.  To  be 
of  any  insulating  value  an  air  space 
must  be  small  and  must  be  air  tight. 

A  20  inch  double  wall,  interlocking, 
with  center  air  space,  laid  up  dry  and 
later  pointed  up  would  not  be  of  my 
choosing  for  several  reasons.  The 
stones  must  be  of  correct  shape,  more 
stones  are  needed,  the  central  air 
space  has  relatively  little  value  in 
damp  climates,  and  more  experienced 
labor  is  required  to  construct  a  good 
appearing  and  substantial  house.  A 
second  air  space  is,  of  course,  necessary 
between  the  studding  as  with  a  solid 
wall. 

Sawdust  cement,  asbestos  cement,  or 
any  combination  using  cement  as.  a 
binding  agent  will  have  less  insulation 
value  than  wood.  Used  with  stone  as 
an  insulating  agent,  it  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  worthless  in  its  ability  to  re¬ 
tard  the  conduction  of  heat  through 
a  wall.  w.  M.  f. 

The  conventional  method  of  laying 
an  18  to  24  inch  fieldstone  wall  uses 
entirely  too  much  labor  under  present 
conditions  and  is  not  warranted.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  using  the  double 
wall  construction  entirely  of  stone,  al¬ 
though  I  have  heard  of  its  use  with 
concrete  wall  faced  with  fieldstone.  A 
modern  fieldstone  wall  is  usually  con¬ 
crete  faced  with  fieldstone.  This  works 
up  much  more  quickly  and  does  not 
consume  anywhere  near  the  amount  of 
labor  necessary  for  a  regular  heavy 
fieldstone  wall. 

Sawdust  cement  does  not  have  the 
strength  or  binding  qualities  necessary 
to  use  as  a  mortar.  Nor  dbes  it  have 
the  insulating  value  that  could  be 
secured  from  a  fill  or  structural  type 
of  insulation  board.  I  too  would 
suggest,  like  most  of  the  folks  this 
couple  has  talked  with,  an  insulating 
finish  on  the  inside  of  the  wall.  This 
usually  consists  of  furring  strips  with 
one-inch  vapor  sealed  insulation  nailed 
to  them  and  the  interior  wall  finish 
applied  to  the  insulating  board.  G.  M.  f. 


We  are  sure  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  W. 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  R.  N.-Y. 
readers,  particularly  those  living  in 
New  England,  giving  their  suggestions 
and  opinions  on  fieldstone  houses. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORDTFREE 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 

THE  FOUR  JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
NEWSPAPERS  Reach  more  than  THREE-QUARTERS 
of  the  FARMERS  in  Rich  OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

Write  for  our  combination  rates. 
JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

eunEC  Watershed  six  inch  lace  top,  steel  arch, 

dHUEiD  welt,  cord  sole,  plain  toe,  6  to  12E,  $5.75 

prepaid.  B.  C.  PURDY,  TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

CLI  A  I  N  Q  Tractor  —  Truck  —  Buss  —  Car 

■  I  I  Tr  w  Write  for  circular.  Give  sizes. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 

Wanted:  Old  Cars  and  Trucks;  gas,  steam,  electric. 
Richard  M.  Holland,  870  Water  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

BUSES,  Several,  excellent  condition.  Bargains.  Send 
for  list.  Consolidated  Bus  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y. 


FENCING  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting; 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  CeBo-Glass, 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Kail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence; 
Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mabopac,  New 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

With  the  present  shortage  of  haying 
machinery,  many  will  have  to  make 
their  old  machines  do  for  another  year, 
even  if  they  had  planned  earlier  to 
buy  new  machines  for  use  this  year. 
Where  the  use  of  old  machines  is 
necessary,  it  will  speed  up  haying  if 
each  machine  is  gone  over  before  it 
is  needed  for  use.  Then  it  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  do  the  best  work,  any  badly 
worn  or  cracked  parts  can  be  replaced, 
and  when  the  crop  is  ready  and  the 
weather  is  good,  haying  can  be  made  to 
move  rapidly.  The  weather  is  always 
a  very  uncertain  factor  in  haying,  and 
frequently  a  breakdown  and  a  delay  of 
several  hours  in  getting  things  running 
again  will  mean  the  storing  of  several 
tons  of  poor  quality  hay. 

On  our  rocky  New  England  farms, 
the  mower  is  the.  machine  that  needs 
most  frequent  attention.  All  bolts 
should  be  kept  tight  and  badly  worn 
parts  in  the  cutter  bar  assembly  should 
be  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  parts 
that  are  most  likely  to  wear  badly  are 
the  knife  head,  sections,  guard  plates, 
wearing  plates  and  knife  clips.  After 
the  worn  parts  have  been  replaced,  the 
knife  clips  should  be  adjusted  -so  that 
there  will  be  a  clearance  between  the 
tips  of  the  clips  and  the  top  of  the 
sections,  about  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  postal  card.  If  the  points 
of  the  guards  have  become  blunted 
from  striking  rocks,  and  leaves  and 
grass  tend  to  stick  on  them  when  mow¬ 
ing  in  wet  grass,  they  may  be  sharp¬ 
ened  with  a  heavy  file.  A  heavy  car¬ 
borundum  file  with  wooden  handle, 
which  can  be  bought  from  most  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  is  an  excellent  tool  for 
sharpening  mower  knives.  A  knife  can 
be  gone  over  rapidly,  the  edge  of  the 
section  can  be  kept  at  the  proper  bevel, 
and  there  is  not  the  tendency  to  round 
the  point  of  the  section  that  there  is 
when  using  a  grinder.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  cutter  bar  is  kept  in 
alignment.  When  the  mower  is  new, 
the  outer  end  of  the  cutter  bar  runs  a 
little  ahead  of  the  inner  end,  and  as 
the  machine  wears,  the  joints  become 
looser,  thus  allowing  the  outer  end  of 
the  cutter  bar  to  drop  back.  This  makes 
the  machine  draw  harder  and  tends  to 
cause  breakage  of  the  knife  head.  Care¬ 
ful  inspection  of  the  machine  will  show 
where  the  manufacturer  has  provided 
threaded  parts  to  allow  adjustment  to 
take  up  the  wear.  To  find  how  much 
the  bar  is  out  of  line,  tie  a  string  to 
the  oil  cap  on  the  pitman  box,  fasten¬ 
ing  it  so  that  it  will  stretch  down  the 
center  line  of  the  pitman.  Hold  the 
other  end  of  the  string  at  the  outer 


end  of  the  cutter  bar,  stretch  the  string 
tight,  and  hold  so  that  it  passes  over 
the  middle  of  the  knife  head,  which 
is  the  point  where  the  oil  hole  is  drilled 
in  the  knife  head  ball.  This  will  bring 
the  string  down  the  center  line  of  the 
pitman.  Compare  the  position  of  the 
string  with  the  rivet  heads  in  the  outer 
section  of  the  knife.  It  should  not  be 
compared  with  the  back  edge  of  the 
cutter  bar,  because  that  tapers.  This 
should  be  done  with  the  machine  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  level  floor  or  ground  and  with 
the  pole  raised  to  the  right  height  for 
mowing.  The  first  attempt  at  adjust¬ 
ment  may  not  make  the  position  per¬ 
fect,  but  two  or  three  tries  will  get  it 
just  right.  The  proper  position  with 
a  six-foot  cutter  bar  is  to  have  the 
rivets  at  the  outer  end  of  the  knife 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  ahead  of 
the  string.  It  is  well  to  recheck  it  after 
everything  has  been  connected,  to  be 
sure  there  have  been  no  mistakes 
made.  The  wear  in  some  machines  al¬ 
lows  a  lag  of  several  inches  in  the 
outer  end  of  the  cutter  bar. 

Rakes  often  need  a  few  teeth  re¬ 
placed  and  a  general  tightening  of 
bolts,  and  the  same  is  true  of  hay 
loaders.  Of  course,  the  best  time  to 
do  all  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  haying 
season  but  the  general  practice  is  to 
run  the  machine  into  storage  or  into 
a  fence  corner  after  the  season’s  work 
is  done  and  leave  it  until  the  next 
season.  While  giving  the  machine  a 
thorough  going  over,  we  often  find 
cracked  parts  that  we  had  not  noticed 
when  operating  the  machine.  Some¬ 
times  these  can  be  welded  at  a  local 
shop  and  they  will  often  give  good 
service  at  less  expense  than  a  new  part. 

Maine  H- s* 


June  15,  1946 

Youi  Cellar  Entrance 

needs  BILC0 

Copper  Steel  Bulkhead  Doors 
'  Attractive  in  Appearance 
Easily  Installed 
Last  A  Lifetime 


Bilco  Copper  Steel  Doors  are  fireproof, 
weatherproof,  termite  proof.  Always 
open  and  close  smoothly.  3  standard 
sizes.  Shipped  packaged  knocked  down. 
Write  for  folder  to 

BILCO  MFC.  CO: 

161  B  Hallock  Avenue  New  Haven  6,  Conn. 
Steel  Sidewalk  Doors  •  Steel  Roof  Scuttles 


STOP 


INSECT 

NUISANCE 


With  this  attractive  effl 
cient  two-purpose  combi-  , 
cation  lighting  unit  and  in-  a 
sea  trap.  Easy  to  install  on  ^ 
your  present  four-inch  fix¬ 
ture.  Catch  light-attraaed 
insects,  etc.,  on  your  porch, 
kitchen,  camp,  garden, 
barn,  springhouse,  etc 
No  poisons,  no  bait,  no 
odor.  Catch  kept  inside.  /  ^ 

Price,  globe  onlyf  each 

WENTZEL  INSECT  LIGHT  TRAPS 

e.  O.  BOX  171.  GREENSBORO,  PA. 


they  fly  ///and^t 


Postpaid 
in  U.S.A. 


RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Strong  and  sturdy — new  and  different!  Brand  new 
white  heavy  rayon  fragmentation  bomb  parachutes, 
complete  with  reinforced  heavy  corded  rayon 
shroud  lines,  and  packed  in  metal  cylinder  15 
inches  long,  4  inches  in  diameter.  ’Chute  mea- 
sures  over  7  feet  in  diameter,  22  feet  around  the 
outer  edges.  Use  them  for  tents  for  the  youngsters, 
beach  umbrellas,  costumes,  swinging  hammocks, 
children's  clothes.  Complete  ’chute  only  $1.98,  in¬ 
cluding  shroud  lines  and  metal  container.  Rush 
your  order — send  check  or  money  order  (add  50c 
each  to  cover  handling  and  postage),  or  order 
C.O.D.  Immediate  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  Falmouth  St.,  Dept  I,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


POST  LAMPS 

Hand  made— solid  copper  black 
finish.  Brass  top  Finial.  19%x 
9»4.  $18.00  each.  Check  or 

Money  Order. 

CARLSEN  MFC.  CO. 

145  North  Washington  Ave., 
BERG  ENFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Finished'  Photo  FINISHING 


8  Exposure  roll  developed  and — 
8  High  Gloss  Enamel  prints. ..  .25c 
16  High  Gloss  Enamel  prints. ..  .35c 
8  Beautiful  6x4  Enlargements,  ,35c 
8  Snappy  4'/2x3!4  Enlargements. 30c 
FREE  MAILERS  24-Hour  Service 


UNIVERSAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 


etu  I 


LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


I 


GENUINE  MOEN -TONE  QUALITY 

APPROVED  BY  THOUSANDS 

Complete  photofinishing  service  and  photographic 
equipment  and  supplies.  8  exposure  roll  film  de¬ 
veloped  with  16  prints  or  8  enlargements,  25c.  16 
exposure  split  roll  developed  with  16  enlargements, 
50c.  Developing  Panchromatic  film  5c  extra.  36  ex¬ 
posure  35  MM  Candid  roll  film,  fine-grain  developed 
and  each  good  negative  enlarged  to  3%  x  4V&  $1.00. 
36  exposure  35  MM  Eastman  or  Ansco  film  reloads,  50c. 
Mailers  and  Helpful  Hints  for  better  pictures 

sent  without  charge.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

507  Moen  Building,  •  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

8  EXPOSURE  FILM  DEVELOPED.  16  PRINTS  25c. 

We  have  plenty  of  film. 

COX  PHOTO  SERVICE,  MAYWOOD  8.  ILL. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  B.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practi cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 

try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3SSW.  30th  SI,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


and  well  fertilized  before  the  mulch  is 
put  on.  Sawdust  that  has  weathered 
two  or  three  years  is  preferable,  but 
fresh  material  can  be  used,  if  the  other 
is  not  available. 


Fertilizing  and  Cutting 
Asparagus 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  put  commercial 
fertilizer  on  asparagus  at  any  time 
during  the  cutting  season?  How  about 
using  salt  on  it?  When  is  the  best  time 
to  cut  it?  s.  H. 

New  London  County,  Conn. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  fertilize 
asparagus  at  the  end  of  the  cutting 
period.  It  is  thought  that  the  plants 
cannot  use  fertilizer  to  good  advantage 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  form.  The 
usual  application  is  from  1,200  to  2,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  4-9-7  or  4-10-10 
fertilizer,  and  if  used  with  manure 
about  two  thirds  of  this  amount  would 
be  sufficient.  For  home  use  asparagus 
may  be  broken  at  the  ground  when  the 
stalks  are  not  over  six  inches  high. 
This  gives  a  crop  that  is  tender  and 
best  quality.  For  marketing  they  should 
be  cut  with  an  asparagus  knife  slightly 
below  ground  to  give  stalks  long  enough 
to  bunch.  Salt  helps  to  control  weeds 
but  it  is  not  otherwise  beneficial.  Weeds 
are  best  controlled  by  mulching  with 
strawy  manure,  hay,  weed  clippings 
before  they  develop  seed,  leaves  or 
any  available  material  of  this  kind.  Put 
on  thick  enough  to  smother  the  weeds. 


Cabbage  Fails  to  Head 

I  had  trouble  last  year  with  my 
cabbage.  The  heads  would  not  form, 
only  on  a  few  plants,  the  leaves  would 
cup  up  a  little,  but  no  heads  would 
form.  If  I  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
will  it  help  make  them  head,  or  what 
will  be  helpful?  Is  Bordeaux  good  for 
killing  cabbage  worms?  r.  m.  s. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  cabbage  plants  probably  had 
aphis,  and  this  insect  is  difficult  to 
control.  However,  they  may  be  washed 
off  with  a  hose  if  available,  or  dusted 
with  nicotine  or  rotenone.  Bordeaux 
has  no  value  for  cabbage  diseases  or 
insects.  Rotenone  is  the  safest  material 
to  use  for  cabbage  worms. 


Making  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Please  tell  me  how  to  make  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  how  often  to  use  it? 

Potter  County,  Penna.  c.  r.  b. 

The  formula  for  making  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  as  follows:  dissolve  copper 
sulfate  in  water,  mixing  fresh  hydrated 
lime  in  water  and  combining  the  two 
materials  in  the  spray  tank.  For  the 
4-2-50  strength,  which  is  the  best  to 
use  for  the  control  of  potato  blight, 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulfate  may  be 
dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
added  to  25  to  30  gallons  of  water  in 
the  spray  tank.  Two  pounds  of  lime 
should  be  washed  through  the  screen 
on  the  tank  with  enough  water  to 
make  50  gallons.  The  copper  sulfate 
solution  must  be  made  in  a  wooden  or 
glass  container.  The  material  dissolves 
more  quickly  if  it  is  suspended  in  the 
water  in  a  loosely  woven  cloth  bag. 
Applications  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  well  through  the 
ground,  and  followed  through  the  sea¬ 
son  at  10  day  intervals. 

Sweet  Potato  Vines  Root 

Can  you  tell  me  if  a  person  must 
keep  sweet  potato  vines  loose  on  the 
ground?  I  planted  some  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  see  that  at  every  joint 
of  the  vines  they  root  fast  to  the  ground. 
Now  some  people  tell  me  the  vines 
must  be  kept  loose  or  they  will  not  bear. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  h. 

Sweet  potato  vines  need  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  after  they  have  covered  the 
•ground.  They  will  form  roots  at  nearly 
every  joint,  and  if  growing  conditions 
are  favorable  they  will  form  small 
tubers  at  many  of  these  places.  The 
object  of  keeping  the  vines  loose  from 
the  ground  is  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  these  tubers.  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  prevention  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  these  small  tubers  has  any 
effect  upon  yields.  Certainly  the  extra 
work  involved  is  not  justified  and  injury 
may  result  from  disturbing  the  vines. 

Controlling  Squash  Borers 

Last  year,  my  squashes  were  planted 
mid-June  and  before  they’d  made 
enough  vine  as  yet  to  root  at  the  joints 
the  borers  got  to  work.  To  avoid  a  re¬ 
currence  this  year,  will  you  kindly  give 
me  some  information  as  to  what  is  best 
to  use  to  kill  the  borers  in  their  early 
stage  of  growth?  w.  t.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

Squash  borers  are  best  controlled  by 
spraying  or  dusting  during  July  with 
nicotine  sulfate,  one  part  in  100  parts 
of  water,  covering  all  stems  and  both 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  four  applica¬ 
tions  at  weekly  intervals.  Lead  arse¬ 
nate  may  also  be  added  to  this  spray. 
Cryolite  dust  is  also  effective. 

Raising  Good  Swiss  Chard 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  raise 
good  Swiss  chard?  Ours  has  leaf  spots 
on  it.  We  have  changed  the  location 
each  year,  but  it  does  no  good.  M.  R. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Leaf  spot  on  Swiss  chard  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  form.  Any 
kind  of  spray  material  on  the  leaves 
is  undesirable  as  it  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  off  before  eating.  Try  thin¬ 
ning  your  plants  early,  to  stand  about 
10  inches  apart,  in  rows  that  are  two 
feet  apart.  Pick  off  the  outer  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  to  use.  Have 
you  tried  Ruby  chard?  It  is  a  good 
variety. 

Sawdust  Mulch  for  Tomatoes 

Do  you  think  sawdust  is  all  right  for 
mulching  tomato  plants?  H.  l.  n. 

Suffolk  County,  Mass. 

Two  or  three  inches  of  sawdust 
make  an  excellent  mulch  for  tomatoes. 
The  soil  should  be  moderately  limed 


Take  Care  of  the  Vegetables 

Bugs  and  insects  can  do  much  to  de¬ 
stroy  your  vegetables,  and  waste  many 
hours  of  effort  and  hand  labor  in  your 
garden.  Cucumbers  often  come  through 
the  ground  with  a  bug  on  their  back,  so 
to  speak,  or  so  it  would  appear  from 
evidence  often  observed  a  day  or  so 
after  they  are  up.  To  avoid  such  de¬ 
struction,  watch  your  plants  very  close¬ 
ly.  As  soon  as  they  break  the  ground, 
cover  them  with  agricultural  lime.  Keep 
cucumbers  covered  with  lime  during 
the  entire  Summer  and  Fall.  It  will 
not  only  protect  them  from  bugs  but 
will  overcome  blight  to  a  great  extent 
and  keep  the  plants  healthy. 

The  cucumber  is  a  vegetable  which 
sometimes  gives  much  trouble  by  get¬ 
ting  brown  and  jelly-like  spots  on  them 
which  spoil  them  for  pickles,  and  if  let 
go,  will  destroy  the  entire  crop.  This 
can  be  completely  overcome  by  keep¬ 
ing  vines  well  covered  with  lime  from 
the  time  they  break  the  ground  until 
frost  kills  them  in  the  Fall.  I  proved 
this  in  one  of  the  worst  seasons  we 
have  had  for  this  pest.  Mine  were  per¬ 
fect,  when  all  my  neighbors  who  did 
not  practice  the  lime  treatment,  lost 
theirs  with  this  trouble. 

The  little  black  insect  that  so  often 
eats  the  tomato  plants  when  small,  can 
also  be  overcome  quite  satisfactorily  by 
covering  with  lime;  or  if  one  doesn’t 
happen  to  have  the  lime,  common  wood 
ashes  have  done  the  job  for  me.  I  have 
found  superphosphate  to  be  a  great 
plant  food  for  tomatoes.  This  can  be 
applied  any  time  before  they  are  ma¬ 
ture.  It  should  be  carefully  spread 
upon  the  ground  about  the  plant.  Do 
not  get  it  on  the  foliage,  as  it  will  burn. 
It  hastens  their  growth  and  therefore 
the  fruit  will  mature  and  ripen  earlier. 

The  past  year  I  used  a  hormone  spray 
on  my  tomatoes,  starting  when  they 
commenced  to  blossom,  and  then 
sprayed  four  times  a  week  until  they 
ripened.  I  do  think  it  doubled  my  crop, 
as  there  was  no  blight  nor  rot.  I  shall 
use  this  spray  program  again  this  year 
on  my  tomatoes,  and  I  plan  to  try  it  out 
on  my  other  vegetables  such  as  cucum¬ 
bers,  beans  and  squash.  I  have  also 
found  lime  very  beneficial  on  squash, 
especially  to  keep  bugs  down. 

I  have  used  common  wood  ashes  to 
increase  the  crop  of  beans  when  the 
weather  was  suitable.  They  shouldn't 
be  used  in  wet  weather  or  gotten  onto 
the  foliage,  as  this  will  cause  rust.  Ashes 
are  also  very  beneficial  in  applying 
around  plants  where  cutworms  are 
working;  work  well  into  the  soil  about 
the  stalk  of  the  plants,  and  you  will  see 
the  worms  will  discontinue  their  work. 

Maine.  mrs.  f.  l.  p. 


Combination  Irrigation — 

FIRE  FIGHTING  PUMP 


Big  heavy  duty  Chrysler  gasoline 
engine  driven  centrifugal  pump. 

500  G.P.M.  at  120  lbs.  pressure  or 
250  G.P.M.  at  200  lbs.  pressure. 
Equipped  with  self  starter  —  skid 
mounted  —  self  priming.  Rugged  unit 
ideal  for  irrigation  —  water  supply  — 
fire  fighting. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Further  Information. 

KADCO  CORPORATION 

36-38  11th  Sf.  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 

IRonsides  6-8604 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE  eTery  kin(J  of  siI°- 

o  ^  J,  "J Mates  inside  walls  acid- 

proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Ine.. 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


Which  Needs  Potash  Most?  Tomato,  Radish  or  Bean? 
See  page  10  in  the  Manual.  Silverton  Soiltester  com- 
plete  35c.  Silverton  Laboratories  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J 


ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS.  Free  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Good  rural  schools  and  good  farms  go 
together.  Miss  Gertrude  Facteau  is 
shown  with  some  of  her  pupils  in  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  20,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 
Front  row :  Rose  Carron,  Lynn  Struck, 
James  Carron,  and  Dick  Wood.  Stand¬ 
ing:  Carol  Hamel,  Patricia  Strack, 
Joyce  Hamel,  Gem  Wood,  and  Gloria 
Strack. 


Dl  h  kITC  ALL  leading 

rLAUlO  VARIETIES 

NAW  RFAFW  100  500  1000  woo 

il  \J  IT  Atrll/I  post***  poste**  postage  f.O.B 

prepaid  prepaidjpcepald  Sewell. 

Cabbage  . $o.90  2.50  3.50  2.50 

PePpej  .  1-25  3.25  5.25  4.50 

Cauliflower  .  1.15  3.50  6.00  5.00 

Sweet  Potato  .  1.25  3.50  6.00  5.00 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.15  3.25  4.50  3.50 

Broccoli  .  |.oo  2.75  4.00  3.00 

Ce'ery,  ••_•••••■ A .  '-00  3-25  4-50  3.75 

Ready  June  30th. 

Col  lard  .  1.00  2.75  4.00  3.00 

Cabbage  in  lots  of  5,000  or  more  $2.00  per  1,000 
FOB  Sewell,  N.  J.  Plants  grown  from  selected  seed 
stock.  All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 


COLUABD  PLANTS:  Matchless,  Baltimore,  Butger, 
j21,2,Ba,eL£niMargI<>be  Tomato  Plants  300-$l.25;  500- 
CABBAGE:  Jersey  and  Charleston 
”  aKefield,  Bullhead,  Golden  Acre.  Flat  Dutch,  Copen¬ 
hagen Market ,300-51.00;  500-$ I, 75 1000-53.00.  Porto 
fvCa„PoiaS  ?lants  frora  Certified  Seed  30O-$l.75;  500- 
f2-f9;  riSiA?' „ Bnzctaker  Onion  300-51.50;  500- 
$2.25,  1000-$4.50.  California  Wonder  Pepper  300-$ I  75; 
500- $2.75 ;  1000- $5.50. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  395 

Soil  Science,  » 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business. 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts . .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 350 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  300 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth.  Post .  9  on 

The  Gladiolus,  . 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2  00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


FARMER5DEPENDON' 


HAMMOND’S. 

SLUG 'SHOT 

Kills  sucking  and  chewing  insects, 
protects  plants  from  many  fungous 
diseases.  ttJS„ 

A  general-purpose  Rotenone  dust 
or  spray,  invaluable  to  farmers, 
truckers,  and  gardeners. 

At  your  dealers  or  direct  from  us. v- 
Booklet  on  Insect  Control  sent  FREE. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co. 

306  Ferry  Street  BEACON,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Goldenacre,  Marion  Market  (yellows  re¬ 
sistant)  500,  51.50;  1000,  $2.50  delivered  pre¬ 

paid.  $2.00  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00  expressed 
collect.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  price.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower  500-54.00:  mailed  prepaid. 
1000-55.00:  10,000-545.00  express  collect.  All  out- 
doorgrown  hardy  plants.  Prompt  shipments,  full 
count,  106%  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO. 
Franklin,  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Mature  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  outdoor 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato, 
Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Beet  and  Eggplants.  Write  or 
wire  for  1946  price  list.  We  are  largest  and  oldest 
growers  in  Virginia.  Our  35  years  experience  is  at 
your  service,  Carlots  and  truck  lots  our  specialty. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

“A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long." 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market.  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead 
Cabbage  500-51.75;  1000-52.25.  Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts,  Kale.  Red  Beets,  Lettuce  Plants  500-51.75; 
1000-52.25.  Snowball  Cauiflower  500-53.00;  1000-54.50, 
All  ready  now.  Rutgers,  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants,  will 
be  ready  for  June  planting  500-52.00:  1000-53.00. 
Order  Now. 

A.  WILEY  MCDONALD,  JR.  B-2,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 


WRITE.  Wire  or  Phone  “PETER  PAN”  The  Plant 
Man,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  For  varieties  and  prices 
on  Cabbage.  Collard,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Onion  and 
Potato  Plants.  Better  prices  in  lots  of  10,000  or  more 
Fresh,  Live  P.lants.  The  Old,  Big,  Reliable  Plant  Man. 


PLANTS:  choice  varieties  cabbage:  $2.50-1000;  $10.00- 
5000;  Tomato:  Certified  Stokesdale,  Marglobe.  Rutgers. 
$3.50-1000.  Cauliflower:  $8.50.  Sweet  Pepper:  $4.00- 
Charges  collect  expressed.  Cash-prompt  delivery. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin.  Virginia 


GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  Tomato  Plants ;  Marglobes 
and  _Ru„tgers  for  express  shipment:  $3.00-1000- 

Sue%:>uT  B-  °nly  cash  orders  accepted’ 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


WILI  RIIY  Hemlocks.  White  Pines.  Yews. 

,  ,  r  u  t  ,  Nursery  grot™.  Located  within  200 

•  iif-t  °»  Lwnr  I*Iand:,  Write  Quantity,  size,  and  price. 

Lewis  &.  Valentine  Nurseries.  Inc.,  Roslyn,  L  I 


Protects  Vegetables  .  .  . 

P-C-H  “20”  DUST 

New  and  Different  Non-Poisonous  Insecticide 


P'C-H  20  DUST  gives  excellent 
control  of  many  insects  for  which 
scarce  rotenone  and  pyrethrum  have 
been  used.  Wide  commercial  use 
fbows  as  good  or  better  results. 
P."C-H  “20”  Dust  is  made  from  the 
highly  toxic  insecticide,  piperonyl 
cyclohexenone.  It  is  available  alone 
and  m  combination  with  sulfur 
or  copper. 

Write  for  Circular 


Kills  By  Contact 

MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE 
TOMATO  FLEA  BEETLE 
POTATO  LEAFH0PPER 
CARDEN  WEBW0RM 
BEAN  LEAFH0PPER 
CABBAGE  WORMS 
POTATO  BEETLE 

MANY  OTHER  INSECTS 


CHIPMAN 

nnT  dusts  _  _ 

3pfiAYS  »  Dual  Dust  &  Dual  Spray  (DDT  and  Copper) 


1 


Chipman  DDT  25%  and  50%  Spray  Powder 
Chipman  DDT  3%  and  5%  Dusts 


CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  C,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES  —  WEED  KILLERS 
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mumnoNi 

NATIONAL  PARK 


Pillars  of  steaming  water  spout  skyward.  Roaring  falls,  mysteri¬ 
ous  lakes,  and  pools  like  bubbling  paint-pots  also  are  part  of 
Nature’s  magic  show  in  Yellowstone. 

The  famous  Yellowstone  bears,  with  their  entertaining  antics, 
perform  for  visitors  and  there  is  other 
wild-life  in  abundance. 

Beautiful  Grand  Teton  National  Park  is 
but  a  few  miles  south  of  Yellowstone. 

Together  they  offer  a  double  attraction 
for  vacationists.  Comfortable,  inexpensive 
guest  accommodations  are  available. 

These  wonderlands  also  may  be  visited 
as  a  short  side-trip  when  enroute  to  or 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  via  Union  Pacific. 

Travel  by  train  and  begin  your  vacation  with  relaxation.  Ride 
in  comfort  and  arrive  rested.  Union  Pacific  offers  a  variety 
of  service  including  swift  Streamliners,  modern  Limiteds  and 
the  famous  economical  Challengers. 

More  western  scenic  regions  are  served  by  Union  Pacific  than 
by  any  other  railroad.  It's  the  world’s  greatest  vacation  travel 
bargain.  For  unexcelled  passenger ‘service — 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

HOAD  or  rue  a  n  o  thc 


be  Specific  - 

SdHwUnion  Pacific* 


June  15,  1946 


I  Weeding  Carrots  and  Pars- 
1  nips  With  Oil  Sprays 

The  culture  of  carrots  and  parsnips 
always  includes  a  considerable  amount 
of  hand  weeding  since  power  machin¬ 
ery  is  not  adapted  to  weeding  among 
such  delicate  plants.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  an  entirely  new  principle  of 
weed  control  was  discovered  that  has 
proved  to  be  extremely  valuable  with 
these  crops.  Young  carrot  and  parsnip 
plants  have  a  tolerance  for  certain  oils 
that  fortunately  weeds  do  not  enjoy. 

When  naphthenic  oils  which  pass  the 
specifications  for  “Stoddard  Solvent” 
(named  for  its  discoverer),  are  sprayed 
on  carrot  and  parsnip  fields,  the  weeds 
are  killed  without  damage  to  the  crop 
plants.  Some  of  the  oils  valuable 
for  this  purpose  are  sold  under  the 
following  trade  names:  Sovasol  No.  5, 
Sun  Spirits,  Mineral  Spirits,  Varsol  No. 
2,  Naphtha  No.  52  and  ACX  No.  76. 
These  oils  are  used  in  industry  as 
paint  thinners,  for  dry  cleaning  clothes 
and  as  solvents.  All  of  them  have  an 
aromatic  content  (the  active  principle) 
of  12  to  15  per  cent  and  effected  per¬ 
fect  weed  control  at  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  during  1945.  The 
weeds  and  carrots  were  tsprayed  at 
various  stages  of  development  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  gallons  per  acre.  The 
types  of  weeds  encountered  were  fairly 
representative  of  those  found  on  most 
vegetable  farms  and  included,  crab, 
wire  or  Fall  grass,  purslane,  galinsoga, 
smartweed,  chickweed,  lamb's  quarters, 
shepherd’s  purse,  ragweed,  and  white, 
green  and  common  pigweeds.  All  of 
these  types  of  weeds  were  killed 
satisfactorily  except  ragweed.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  expect  a  kill  of  ragweed  from 
the  use  of  oil  sprays,  and  provisions 
should  therefore  be  made  to  remove 


of  the  oil.  In  applying  the  oil,  high 
pressures  are  not  needed  and  it  is 
questionable  if  they  would  even  be  de¬ 
sirable.  Most  vegetable  growers  use  a 
pressure  of  less  than  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  A  drifting  mist  is  de¬ 
veloped  at  higher  pressures  which  is 
not  desirable,  since  the  weeds  are 
killed  best  when  the  oil  is  applied  more' 
as  a  mild  drench.  Somewhat  higher 
pressures  may  be  necessary  for  the  oil 
to  be  well  distributed  on  the  vegetation 
where  the  weeds  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  quite  large.  Even  witch  grass  is 
killed  back  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
application  of  oil,  but  it  ordinarily 
sprouts  up  again  after  two  to  three 
weeks  have  elasped. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  some 
shipments  of  Western  carrots  on 
which  oil  sprays  have  been  used,  have 
been  rejected  on  Eastern  markets  be¬ 
cause  they  tasted  of  oil.  Most  of  these 
Western  carrots  were,  however,  spray¬ 
ed  with  stove  oil,  .and  a  period  of  75 
to  90  days  must  elapse  between  spray¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  to  dissipate  this 
oily  flavor  from  the  roots.  Stoddard 
Solvent  has  a  much  higher  evaporation 
rate,  and  it  has  been  determined  that 
only  about  15  days  are  required  to 
dissipate  the  flavor  from  carrot  roots 
when  the  plants  have  been  sprayed 
with  this  oil. 

Stoddard  Solvent  often  causes  a  slight 
amount  of  marginal  burning  to  carrot 
leaves,  especially  if  the  oil  is  applied 
during  periods  of  extremely  high  hu¬ 
midity.  This  is  quite  marked  in  fields 
that  are  sprayed  during  the  early 
morning  while  dew  is  still  on  the 
plants.  However,  this  oil  does  not  have 
a  permanent  effect  on  the  soil.  In  1945 
a  fine  crop  of  beans  ' was  raised  in  a 
field  where  carrots  had  been  grown 
and  treated  with  oil  in  1944.  There 
does  seem  to  be  a  partial  or  short-time 


The  carrot  plot  on  the  left  shows  the  extent  of  complete  weed  control  one 
week  after  spraying  with  Sovasol  No.  5,  ( Stoddard  Solvent ) .  On  the  right  is 
the  unsprayed  portion  of  the  plot.  These  plots  received  no  cultivation  or  hand 

weeding. 


this  by  hand  or  it  will  soon  assume  a 
place  of  major  proportions  in  the  weed 
population. 

Why  these  oils  kill  one  type  of  plant 
and  not  another  is  not  understood.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  sprayed  weeds 
are  killed  most  rapidly  in  warm 
weather,  although  no  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
45  degrees  to  48  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Weeds  that  were  sprayed  with  oil  when 
the  temperature  was  around  90  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  often  wilted  within 
10  minutes  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  the  weeds  to  be  completely  dry 
and  dead  after  three  or  four  days  have 
elapsed.  Weeds  that  were  sprayed 
while  it  was  raining  did  not  succumb 
as  quickly  but  the  final  mortality  was 
just  as  complete.  Sprayed  crops  rarely 
show  any  deleterious  effects  of  the 
spray,  and  where  any  crop  damage 
was  evidenced,  the  carrots  and  pars¬ 
nips  recovered  within  two  weeks  after 
spraying  and  were  comparable  to  hand 
weeded  crops  in  every  respect.  Weeds 
that  have  been  sprayed  thoroughly 
with  Stoddard  Solvent  do  not  grow 
up  from  their  bases  as  do  weeds  that 
have  been  broken  off  from  hand  weed¬ 
ing.  The  oil  completely  eradicates  very 
minute  weeds  that  have  just  completed 
germination;  these  defy  any  effort  made 
toward  their  removal  in  hand  weed¬ 
ing.  Most  vegetable  growers  agree  that 
one  application  of  oil  spray  does  the 
work  of  two  to  three  hand  weedings. 

The  carrot  and  parsnip  plants  are 
not  killed  by  the  oil  even  when  they 
are  very  minute  plants.  It  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  that  the  spray 
should  be  applied  in  order  to  remove 
the  competition  for  nutrients,  moisture, 
light  and  air  that  the  weeds  so  vici¬ 
ously  rob  from  most  crops.  The  weeds 
are  much  more  easily  killed  while  they 
are  small,  not  over  one  and  one-half 
to  two  inches  tall,  and  still  succulent. 
Older  weeds  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  eradicate  satisfactorily,  es¬ 
pecially  after  they  have  initiated  a 
seed  stalk.  An  ideal  time  to  spray 
weeds  is  a  few  days  following  a  rainy 
period,  for  it  is  then  that  they  seem 
to  be  most  susceptible  to  the  effects 


sterilizing  effect  on  the  soil  from  the 
standpoint  of  weed  growth,  as  the  spray 
often  prevents  or  retards  weed  seed 
germination  for  a  period  of  four  to  five 
weeks.  When  a  new  population  of  weed 
seed  is  brought  to  the  soil  surface  by 
cultivation,  however,  germination  and 
growth  of  weeds  proceed  normally. 
Most  vegetable  growers  are  agreed  that 
the  use  of  oil  sprays  reduces  the  need 
for  many  cultivations,  as  compared  with 
hand  weeded  fields. 

Celery  plants  often  seem  to  be 
moderately  tolerant  to  Stoddard  Sol¬ 
vent,  but  under  many  conditions  they 
are  severely  damaged  by  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  widespread  recommendations 
cannot  be  made.  Parsley  is  more  toler¬ 
ant  to  the  oil  than  celery,  but  I  have 
also  seen  quite  a  lot  of  damage  on 
parsley  that  was  sprayed  during  periods 
of  high  humidity.  One  grower  sprayed 
Stoddard  Solvent  on  a  field  planted  to 
spinach,  just  as  the  spinach  seed  was 
cracking  the  ground  during  the 
germination  process.  This  treatment 
gave  perfect  weed  control  and  the 
crop  was  grown  to  harvest  without 
need  for  cultivation.  However,  the  oil 
was  sprayed  on  plants  of  beets,  cabbage, 
peppers,  asparagus,  spinach,  lettuce, 
and  turnips  with  very  damaging  re¬ 
sults. 

In  applying  tfte  oil,  a  great  deal  of 
care  must  be  exercised  to  make  sure 
the  application  is  thorough,  since  only 
those  weeds  are  killed  that  are  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  oil.  A  hand  pressure 
sprayer  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
on  fields  up  to  an  acre  in  size.  With 
plantings  much  larger  than  this,  it  is 
more  convenient  as  well  as  economical 
to  use  a  power  rig.  Most  any  type  of 
power  sprayer  can  be  adapted  to  spray¬ 
ing  weeds  simply  by  fitting  it  with  a 
boom  equipped  with  proper  nozzles. 
One  nozzle  should  be  placed  over  each 
row  and  the  boom  adjusted  to  a 
height  so  that  the  edges  of  the  spray 
fans  meet  half  way  between  the  crop 
rows.  Most  investigators  have  agreed 
that  nozzles  which  deliver  a  flat  fan- 
spray  are  better  adapted  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  spray  more  uniformly. 

Massachusetts  w.  H.  L. 


An  Old  Friend  Looks  Back 

The  first  thing  I  remember  of  my  early 
life  occurred  one  evening  in  the  Fall 
of  the  year.  My  father  had  engaged  a 
young  man,  Amasa  Mandaville,  to 
come  to  our  house  and  teach  “singing 
by  note.”  Our  living  room  was  seated 
by  placing  shingle  bolts  on  end  and 
laying  boards  across,  and  while  the 
neighbors  were  gathering,  father  and 
mother  went  upstairs  to  get  quilts  to 
lay  on  ihe  boards  and  chestnuts  to 
treat  the  people.  I  was  very  small  and 
very  timid,  and  just  as  my  parents 
came  down  the  stairs,  I  started  to  meet 
them  and  fell  between  the  seats.  To 
coax  me  up,  because  I  had  lost  two 
teeth,  father  let  me  sit  on  his  lap  and 
learn  to  beat  time,  while  he  sang  bass. 

Many  times  the  whole  family  would 
spend  an  evening  watching  the  log 
heaps  burn  where  a  “new  piece”  was 
being  cleared  for  a  crop  for  the  next 
year.  The  ox  team  worked  hard  those 
days  and  a  yoke  of  steers  was  being 
raised  to  take  their  place.  Father  made 
his  yokes  for  them  and  a  whipstalk  of 
hickory.  I  never  knew  him  to  use  a 
black  snake  whip  like  some  men  did. 
When  he  was  breaking  in  a  team  of 
steers,  he  gave  all  of  us  rides  to  the 
relatives  or  neighbors;  so  as  to  train 
the  new  team  to  travel  on  the  road. 
The  roads  were  pretty  terrible  in  those 
days.  Our  farm  was  located  five  miles 
south  of  Garland  in  Eldred  Township, 
Warren  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
still  in  our  family,  being  owned  now 
by  Alvah  Fuller,  a  greatgrandson  of 
my  father’s  brother. 

One  time  a  man  stopped  with  us 
over  night  who  was  driving  through 
from  York  State  to  Tidioute  with 
a  load  of  apples  and  dried  apples.  We 
children  had  seen  but  very  few  apples, 
so  our  parents  bought  a  bag  of  apples. 
My  mother  saved  a  teacup  full  of 
apple  seeds,  did  them  up  in  a  cloth  and 
planted  them  in  the  banking  of  the 
house.  In  the  Spring  when  the  bank¬ 
ing  was  removed,  the  seeds  were 
sprouting.  Mother  planted  them  in  her 
flower  bed.  Some  years  later,  she  had 
trees  large  enough  to  graft,  and  her 
brother  John  Main  grafted  them. 
Finally  we  had  bearing  apple  trees. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl,  my  people 
made  their  own  sugar,  their  own 
barrels  of  soap,  their  own  tallow 
candles  for  the  tin  lantern  and  for  the 
candles  to  carry  about  the  house  on 
candlesticks,  and  snuffed  the  burned 
wicks  with  “snuffers.”  My  father  wore 
a  neck  yoke  over  his  shoulders  on 
which  were  chains  and  hooks  to  enable 
him  to  carry  the  heavy  wooden  pails 
or  buckets. 

It  was  when  I  was  four  years  old, 
Col.  Drake  had  discovered  oil.  Men 
went  almost  beside  themselves  to  get 
that  oil  from  the  well  near  Titusville 
to  a  refinery.  One  night  18  men  with 
teams  of  mules,  horses  and  oxen 
stopped  at  our  house  for  shelter,  food 
and  rest.  Father  carried  water,  turned 
out  his  cattle,  took  teams  into  shingle 
shanties  and  hitched  and  bedded  teams 
to  the  rail  fence.  Men  carried  bundles 
of  straw  upstairs  and  threw  it  on  the 
chamber  floor  and  lay  down  in  their 
clothing  to  sleep.  Father  and  mother 
stayed  up  all  night  to  cook  and  feed 
them.  That  was  one  night,  and  there 
were  many  others  after  the  excitement 
abated  they  sheltered  and  fed  tired- 
men  and  teams. 

We  had  no  carpets  or  rugs.  Father 
made  splint  brooms  for  mother  to  use 
for  scrubbing  the  floor,  and  also  small 
splint  brooms  for  us  children  to  use  in 
our  play  house.  Mother  did  fine  sew¬ 
ing  and  quilting,  spinning  and  knitting. 
When  I  was  14  years  old,  I  saw  a 
chain  stitch  sewing  machine.  It  had  to 
be  screwed  on  to  a  table  and  run  by 
turning  the  wheel  by  hand.  The  next 
year,  father  bought  me  the  American 
lock  stitch  machine.  It  stood  on  the 
floor  and  had  a  foot  pedal.  My  sister 
and  I  went  to  a  birthday  party  about 
that  time.  I  saw  a  piano  and  heard  a 
lady  play  it.  We  had  few  books  those 
days.  We  studied  the  Bible  and  New 
Testament  for  our  Sunday  school 
lessons  and  learned  a  verse  to  recite 
every  Sunday. 

I  remember  when  father  saved 
“punk”  from  rotting  logs  in  the  woods, 
struck  his  pocket  knife  against  a  piece 
of  flint  to  start  a  spark  to  ignite  the 
punk,  and  start  fires  in  log  heaps  when 
he  was  clearing  land.  I  remember  our 
first  oil  lamp  and  our  first  block  of 
brimstone  matches;  we  had  to  break 
them  apart  one  by  one.  Our  people 
took  ‘The  Rural  New-Yorker”  and  the 
Warren  Ledger.  We  traded  with  the 
tin  peddlers,  the  pack  peddler,  and  one 
Winter  with  Indians.  There  were  three 
wigwams  at  Torpedo,  two  miles  from 
our  farm,  and  we  exchanged  corn  and 
vegetables  for  baskets.  One  time  father 
called  on  them  and  saw  a  squaw  mak¬ 
ing  a  pin  cushion  and  decorating  it 
with  beads.  He  bought  it  for  me,  and 
when  I  looked  at  it,  he  said,  “The 
squaw  picked  up  those  beads  as  fast 
as  a  hen  picks  up  corn.”  We  knew 
nothing  in  those  days  of  the  process  of 
canning  fruits  or  vegetables.  We  had 
bushels  of  wild  berries  every  year, 
and  preserved,  pickled  and  dried  them. 
We  dried  our  corn.  We  did  not  raise 
tomatoes  for  food  until  I  was  about 
12  years  of  age.  Then  we  found  them 
safe  and  delicious  made  into  preserves, 
pickles  and  cooked  as  a  vegetable. 
Mother  was  a  good  cook,  but  toward 
Spring  we  always  craved  a  change 
of  food;  so  we  gathered  sprouts  from 
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the  stored  vegetables,  such  as  turnips 
and  beets,  diced  them  with  onions, 
vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  and  ate  them 
as  a  salad.  I  was  16  years  of  age  be¬ 
fore  we  had  a  cellar,  so  our  vegetables 
were  kept  through  the  Winter  in  holes 
covered  deep  with  straw  and  earth. 

Memories  return  of  the  rag  doll  my 
mother  made  for  us  girls  to  enjoy,  of 
the  sleds  and  wagons  father  made  for 
our  brothers  to  use  and  draw  us  on,  of 
the  cradle  and  the  trundle  bed,  and 
later  the  rope  bedstead  and  clean 
straw  tick  and  nice  bedding.  And  I 
think  there  are  millions  of  people  to¬ 
day  who  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
affirm  the  poet  was  right  in  saying, 
“Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no 


place  like  home.”  Lucretia  Rosen  f 
(Ed.  —  This  story  of  oldtime  child-  1 
hood  anecdotes  comes  from  a  long  faith¬ 
ful  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
But  that  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  important  reason  for  publish¬ 
ing  it.  We  are  sure  that  most  readers 
will  enjoy  Mrs.  Rosen’s  spritely,  in¬ 
teresting  story  and  it  is  a  fortunate 
coincidence  that  her  first  contribution 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  being 
published  during  the  week  of  her  91st 
birthday.  Mrs.  Rosen  was  born  on  a 
Northern  Pennsylvania  farm  on  June 
11,  1855.  Congratulations,  Mrs.  Rosen, 
and  may  you  enjoy  many  more  years  of 
health,  happiness  and  youthful  out¬ 
look!) 


News  From  New  Jersey 


W.  E.  Falconer  of  Falconridge  Farm 
near  Flemington  is  developing  a  re¬ 
tail  market  for  frozen  birds  and  hopes 
to  make  this  the  major  source  of  in¬ 
come  on  his  poultry  farm.  He  keeps 
approximately  1,000  layers  during  the 
Fall  and  last  January  killed  them  and 
froze  them  for  retail  delivery  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  He  built  a 
walk-in  type  freezer  with  two  rooms; 
one  a  freezing  room  with  200  cubic 
feet  storage  capacity  and  the  other  a 
holding  room  of  similar  capacity.  The 
unit  has  a  new  type  of  built-in  de¬ 
froster  which  automatically  defrosts  the 
unit  every  six  hours,  which  is  working 
out  very  satisfactorily.  Along  with  the 
frozen  chicken  market,  the  Falconers 
are  developing  an  outlet  for  parts  such 
as  breasts,  legs,  wings,  etc.  so  that  the 
consumer  may  have  her  choice.  He  also 
plans  to  develop  a  market  for  frozen 
turkeys  along  with  the  frozen  chicken 
business  during  the  coming  year. 

Laying  birds  on  farms  continued  at 
a  higher  level  than  usual  despite  the 
tight  feed  situation.  On  May  1  there 
were  5,955,000  layers  on  hand  which  is 
a  smaller  decrease  than  usual  from 
the  April  1  report.  The  rate  of  lay  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  relatively  high  level  and 
there  were  a  total  of  102,000,000  eggs 
produced  during  April  compared  with 
109,000,000  in  March  and  101,000,000 
during  April  1945.  There  was  also  an 
improved  demand  for  chickens  for  meat 
purposes  during  the  month.  The  output 
of  chicks  by  hatcheries  during  April 
amounted  to  6,518,000  compared  with 
7,074,000  during  the  same  month  of  last 
year.  The  output  of  hatcheries  for  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  amounted 
to  15,964,000  compared  with  16,978,000 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Many 
of  the  smaller  hatcheries  have  already 
closed  and  the  prospects  are  that  the 
demand  for  chicks  in  the  State  will 
shut  off  much  earlier  than  last  year. 

The  six  Artificial  Breeding  Associa¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey  have  organized  an 
Executive  Council  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  of  the  associations 
to  meet  quarterly  to  discuss  problems 
of  mutual  interest.  Last  month  the 
council  met  at  the  Walker-Gordon  farm 
in  Plainsboro  and  elected  Lloyd  B. 
Wescott  of  Clinton,  treasurer  of  the 
N.  J.  Cooperative  Artificial  Breeding 
Association  No.  1,  as  chairman.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  were  sources  of  bulls  and  standards 
for  their  selection  and  the  interchange 
of  these  sires  between  associations. 
Consideration  was  also  given  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  the  bulls  at  one 
central  point  and  shipping  the  semen 
to  the  various  organizations  throughout 
the  State  as  is  being  done  in  New  York 
State  and  several  other  states  where 
the  project  has  been  developed. 

Poultry  ranges  as  a  means  of  stretch¬ 
ing  a  meager  and  costly  feed  supply 
are  being  used  extensively  throughout 
the  poultry  sections  of  New  Jersey.  This 
involves  more  range  shelters.  Oscar 
Grossman  of  Frenchtown  recently  built 
50  6x9  shelters  to  use  on  his  new  poul¬ 
try  range  which  was  established  in 
the  Spring  of  1945  with  oats  as  a  nurse 
crop.  The  material  for  the  Grossman 
range  shelters  is  hemlock  sawed  from 
trees  on  the  farm  and  covered  with 
metal  roofing  material.  Grossman’s  lay¬ 
ing  flock  capacity  is  6,300.  Leo  Soluski 
of  Rosemont  found  it  difficult  to  find 
roofing  material  and  is  copying  Paul 
Wirtz  of  Lebanon  who  uses  roofing 
paper.  Three  strips  running  up  one 


side,  over  the  ridge  and  down  the  other 
lapped  on  1x4  boards  have  served  very 
satisfactorily  as  roofs  for  shelters  on 
the  Wirtz  farm. 


Percy  Hardenburg  of  Pleasant  Run 
has  a  very  satisfactory  stand  of  alfalfa 
sown  during  late  Summer  of  last  year. 
A  part  of  the  seeding  made  without 
oats  appears  better  than  the  balance 
made  with  one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre, 
perhaps  because  the  oats  made  too 
much  competition.  This  farmer  gets 
best  results  with  late  Summer  seedings 
and  also  finds  that  it  pays  to  sow  the 
alfalfa  in  back  of  a  drill  applying  the 
fertilizer  and  cover  with  a  single  row 
culti-packer.  He  believes  that  seed 
sown  ahead  of  the  drill  is  buried  too 
deeply.  The  culti-packer  provides  the 
right  amount  of  cover  and  firms  and 
levels  the  soil. 


Jacob  Oster  of  Three  Bridges  is  well 
pleased  with  a  new  dead  bird  pit  which 
he  is  using  this  year  as  a  means  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  carcasses  on  his  2,000  bird 
plant.  He  formerly  used  an  oil  drum 
type  of  incinerator  but  found  that  it 
took  time  and  patience  to  get  rid  of 
the  carcasses  by  burning  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  job  was  not  taken  care  of 
when  it  should  have  been,  and  there 
was  also  the  annoyance  of  odor  and 
carcasses  being  scattered  around  by 
birds  and  animals. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  463 . 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  fes  the  beautiful  Pocono 

Mountains.  4  -  miles  from  Stroudsburg,  84  miles 
from  New  York  and  85  miles  from  Philadelphia.  117 
acre  farm  with  beautiful  old  Dutch  Colonial  farm 
house  of  7  rooms,  bath,  extra  toilet  and  basin. 
Holland  heat,  mammoth  open  fireplace  and  electricity. 
Very  large  bank  bam  with  water  and  electric. 
Machine  shed,  2  poultry  houses,  bunk  house,  spring 
house.  V  ery  large  spring,  piped  to  all  main  build¬ 
ings.  Electric  range  and  electric  hot  water  heater. 
Very  low  taxes.  Price  $15,000.  Write  for  catalog 
Stream.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg. 
Pennsylvania. _  6 

STOCK  and  equipped,  $2,300.  Fordson  tractor,  plow, 

binder,  team,  other  equipment;  128  acre  dairy, 
potato  farm;  80  acres  tillable,  balance  woodland' 
pasture,  sugar  maples,  fruit;  9-room  farmstead,  bam: 

buy.  Write  10,543  QE.  West's  Farm  Agency. 
NewNTorknry’  representatiTe'  21  Maple  St.,  Canisteo, 

WHOLE  or  part  17  acres,  no  buildings,  hard  road 

southern  Greene  County.  Electricity,  telephone, 
school  bus,  scenic.  Suitable  development  poultry. 
o5qB’ t, eoUages,  country  home.  P.  O.  BOX 
zjy,  .rrattsnlle.  Is.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale:  85  acres  in  New  Jersey,  30  miles 

8  f*2£n?,eT  5*k  TilIabl®  a”d  woodland.  House! 
8  rooms,  bath,  electricity.  Small  bam  and  tenant 
house,  brook,  good  hunting;  $25,000.  BOX  3751 
Rural  New-Yorkre.  oioi. 


D2eKhLJai"Y  1?i-i,acles’  house  8  rooms-  Rarn  for 

22  bead-  Silo.  Milk  house  with  cooler.  Tractor  and 

ba,y  loader'  other  machinery;  13  cows, 
horses,  hens;  truck;  stream.  Tillable  land,  level.  Weil 
located.  $10,500.  Have  other  equipped  farms.  Bunnell 
Farm  Agency.  Walnut  St..  Oneonta.  N.  Y  1 


1  Chichen  farm,  10  rooms,  furniture  in¬ 

cluded,  modern  improvements,  11  acres,  main  road¬ 
running  _  creek  through  property,  lake  facility,  tele-' 
springs;  suitable  camp  or  rooming  house- 
80  miles  city;  price  $23,500,  cash  $10,000.  George 
Momberger.  4107  Bell  Boulevard,  Ba.vside.  N.  Y 


FARM  for  sale,  166  acre  dairy  farm,  good  buildings 

BOX  .49LeGr'een^  S?Uef from  Greene'  ®4’000-  Write 


CHARM  cottage;  5  rooms,  improvements,  screened 

$3V8eSondO  *Ce'}ent  U'atf,r.'  ,  *«««•  3  fertile  acre^ 
New°PaRZ  2046JanSen'  N'  Y'  T^hone 


"'gVTpBf^  r  realty  *>"**«• 


FOR  ,,tpF§U,ITS  and  foods 

*  CK  SALE  Maple  sugar  in  10  lb.  pails  $9.00  each 
Also  dark  sugar  in  20  lb.  lots  78c  a  lb  prepaid 
Order  immediately.  Victor  Brunelle.  Jr  Orleans  vt 


**5?®  Y™k.farnl  to  you  by  maiI-  Simms,  Warwick) 


Sixty-five  acres  of  range,  mostly  a 
Ladino  grass  mixture  seeded  according 
t9  the  recommendations  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  is  being  used  in  a  two- 
year  rotation  on  the  Kerr  Chickeries 
Breeding  Farm  at  Frenchtown  to 
rear  approximately  15,000  pullets  annu¬ 
ally.  A.  C.  Schlott,  farm  manager,  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  much  preferred  to  the 
old  Bluegress  range  since  it  furnishes 
a  palatable  legume  form  of  succulent 
and  produces  larger  yields  per  acre.  He 
finds  best  results  with  late  August 
seedings. 

The  program  of  artificial  breeding  of 
dairy  cattle  through  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  of  dairymen  expanded  74.4  per 
cent  during  the  past  year  in  the  United 
States  and  on  January  1,  1946  there 
were  73,293  herds  consisting  of  579,479 
cows  enrolled  in  cooperative  artificial 
breeding  associations  throughout  the 
nation.  This  all  came  from  the  humble 
start  made  in  Unit  No.  1  which  em¬ 
braced  Hunterdon  and  adjoining 
counties  in  May  1938.  Wisconsin  leads 
with  118,215  cows  and  New  Jersey 
comes  in  tenth  with  19,218. 

_ _ _  D.  M.  Babbitt 

Books  Worth  Having 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley .  $4  00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use 

Cox  and  Jackson .  375 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland..  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . .  3  50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.00 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller....  2.95 
Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson . . .  2  95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz . 2.75 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 


'^rm.°n,tK map,e  3<Jgar-  5  lb-  2  oz.  cakesT 

lb‘  ca,n  ,soft  susar.  $1.25;  1  lb.  cakes 
»1.00,  5  lb  can  dark  sugar  $4.90.  Bert  Prescott 
Essex  Junction,  Vermont.  rrescott, 

^ect  from  the  farm.  19  pounds  $2  75- 

$75  FO?  v  A-r00  1P0U'ilds  509  pounds 

t  T>r‘oB*  aivklin  ^lrsmia.  Prompt  shipments 
J-  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin.  Virginia. 

spring FR  COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
ff°od  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses:  case  kept  confidential, 

“mmw 'vifSh  to  spend  your  vacation  <n  clean,  quiet 

Vfrs  dM  f-  u-h’,0"'0  “ake  reservations.  $25  weekly. 
-Mrs.  M.  c.  Whitney,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

r>IpnAi-‘!nVNT „iViHa”e  h.?te1'  unsurpassed  bJSuty.  home 
sVa«-  recreation  nearby,  room  and  board 

fltrth^s^Ote^N^vYorkf"  ^  8  $15'  At  and 

YEAR  Round  room  and  board  for  2  elderly  o-entlemen" 

f.rI':.X,cJ:.,ient  ®'ea*s  and  home.  Reasonable.  Bohrin^er" 
Craryville.  (Columbia  County)  New  York,  ° 

IiJaURE9  Gentleman  wishes  room  and  board  on  farm 
- glre  rate  ^  m°»th,  BOX  3737,  Rural  New-Yor”” 

•_  Up  to  date  country  home  in  the 
Bomv.5kDo'vnsPnreUeN.  Y°°d'  SWimming-  John 

MOTHER,  girl  7 ,  boy  4,  desir©  board  on  farm 

New^  York-k3'  Linder'  1521  Unionport  Road.  Bronx. 

PJ^u*h^7  ob0\rding  or  ^rm  house  wife  and 

T>„:aj‘slUer’,r,.3  „5ears;  anywhere.  Summer.  B  B 
Bendiner.  Ill  Clarke  Place,  New  York  City  5~>‘ 

FOR  sirp.  miscellaneous 

"  j.  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades*  will  da- 

T  °r  by  raik  Satisfaction  guarantee!. 

U  W.  Christman,  phone  47-282.  R.  D,  14,  Fort  Plain) 


V  ANTED — New  Idea  transplanter.  Give  nrioa  and 

- — conc*ition.  Hillenmeyer  Nurseries,  Lexington,  Ky. 
COLORFUL  Home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets 
,,  1  hst-  -Tohn  Roman.  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazelton.Pa) 
Ft?.R  s ALE  Eurcka  2  row  potato  planter  with  ferti- 
New  Vrk  ehmentS‘  Uke  ne'V'  Denis  FaRer.  Canaan. 

"A?*  TED :  Six  or  seven  tons  of  good  hav  haled 

from -Afield! 

FOr  SALE:  Beam  Seale,  Counter  scales,  upright  60  lb‘ 
Power.  A  Kehrlif  Sjl"  lUdlwk Yeadon  hPennar 

Vermont  1  '  Br°ad  Br00k  Rabbitr-V-  B?attleboro. 

Poper!i^E  atPOrF°nTtraCGr  $/oU;0l>-  Can  b®  seen  and 
Ches!e?,teNew  York.  Cra"ford'  Ridge  St„  Port 

'  ^me^r a dV?‘P  Vuck  lv*  ton;  will  repair 

—  '  Ca>b-  Ra*  Donselaar.  Savannah.  New  York 

U ' exchange  1942  Worthington  Golf  Chief  tractor 
Inponri  c°ndltion-  With  sickle  bar  attachment  Worth- 

sr»£  ITS  t  ssssras 


NewJerey.  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton. 


This  nice  pair  of  Suffolks  is  oicned  by  William  Mara ,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  and 
were  used  to  help  out  with  some  of  the  hauling  at  the  Henry  M.  Jones  Holstein 
Dispersal  Sale,  held  last  month  at  the  farm  in  Deansboro,  Oneida  County,  N,  V, 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

T^?Jtt^e,St°ry  of  mllk  ^  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  In 

Sfth.m6irsd|  tl0tn  f  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State 

t*Sa8^efStive  °uf  the  ear1^  habits  and  cusl 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  Industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  In  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  fronfVersonal  memory  and  from 
He  and  in,VTate  contact  for  70  years. 

^f  the  1eand°WniaU.wheR.?rffan,zatioris  and  most 
of  the  leaders  In  the  New  York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 

the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor 

,*p»S,!rh0,b„“,  67  ,hc  pro‘1““™  ~  •*>* 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
on  fcY  future  generations.  Price 
S3  OO  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  I %  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  We«t  3Qth  Street,  New  York  City 
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“I  look  at  it  this  way:” 

While  WE  WERE  all  busy  batting  down  the  Axis, 
wartime  needs  naturally  had  first  call  on  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Everybody  knows  how  they  stood  up  to  their 
overwhelming  job,  including  carrying  the  record- 
breaking  crops  we  farmers  raised. 

“And  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  railroads 
can  get  the  materials  they  need  for  new  cars,  new 
engines  and^new  equipment,  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  give  us  better  service.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Railroads  are  in  active  partnership  with  the  coun¬ 
try’s  food  and  fibre  producers  —  connecting  its  farms 
with  every  market  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  railroads  are  improving  their  facilities  . . .  add¬ 
ing  new  equipment  .  .  .  planning  ahead  in  order  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  cars,  in  the  right  quantity, 
at  the  right  places,  at  the  right  times.  The  railroads 
are  doing  this  so  that  crops  can  be  moved  with  even 
greater  smoothness  and  efficiency  than  the  American 
farmer  enjoyed  before  the  war. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Huckleberrying  in  the 
Shawangunks 

Along  about  the  first  of  July  each 
year,  our  family  embarks  on  what  is, 
to  us,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of 
Summer  treats:  our  first  huckleberry 
trip  of  the  season.  Early  some  morning, 
dressed  in  sturdy  clothing  and  com¬ 
fortable  low-heeled  shoes,  equipped 
with  berry  pails  and  a  bountiful  lunch, 
we  pile  into  our  car  and  start  out.  Our 
destination  is  the  low  rocks  of  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains. 

First  we  drive  to  the  village  of 
Kerhonkson  five  miles  away,  and  then 
proceed  along  the  picturesque  Minne- 
waska  Trail,  which  crosses  the 
Shawangunks  into  the  Walkill  Valley, 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Finding 
a  suitable  parking  place  just  off  the 
main  highway,  we  leave  our  car  and 
follow  a  wood  road  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  about  one  mile.  This  brings 
us  to  our  destination,  and  we  pause  a 
few  minutes  for  a  rest  and  drink  from 
a  convenient  spring.  We  are  now  in 
a  region  of  limestone  rock,  a  very  pretty 
spot.  The  white  rocks  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  are  distributed  all  about  us. 
There  are  large  flat  areas  imbedded  in 
the  earth  and  some  are  massed  in  low 
cliffs.  The  children  are  delighted  to 
find  an  abandoned  millstone,  and  we 
tell  them  that  these  mountains  were 
once  famous  for  their  limestone,  sand¬ 
stone  and  bluestone.  Numerous  scrub 
pines  dot  the  landscape,  and  all  about 
us  in  great  profusion  grow  the  huckle¬ 
berry  bushes.  The  pockets  of  rich  dark 
soil  with  its  natural  humus  and  mineral 
content,  lying  between  and  around  the 
rocks,  make  for  ideal  growth.  Here 
and  there  we  see  Jurxeberry  trees,  bear¬ 
ing  their  edible  reddish-purple  berries. 
These  trees  are  the  Shadblows  that 
delight  us  in  early  Spring  with  their 
showy  white  blossoms. 

The  berries  are  not  yet  ripe  in  any 
great  quantity  "but  in  another  two 
weeks  the  little  bushes  will  be  loaded 
with  ripe  fruit  and  the  woods  will 
swarm  with  pickers,  for  many  people 
hereabouts  depend  partly  on  berry 
money  for  their  livelihood.  Some  camp 
for  the  season  in  small  huts  near  the 
berry  area.  When  the  berries  are 
stripped  clean  in  the  more  accessible 
spots,  the  pickers  must  go  farther  back 
into  the  mountains,  often  trudging 
many  miles  a  day.  Many  a  picker 
carries  his  berries  in  a  large  flat  box 
on  his  back.  The  amount  of  berries 
a  single  picker  can  glean  in  one  day 
depends  primarily  on  the  plentifulness 
of  the  crop.  It  may  be  as  few  as  10 
quarts,  or  as  many  as  50.  The  berries 
are  measured  and  bought  at  convenient 
nearby  places.  Last  year  the  prices  paid 
ran  as  high  as  43  cents  per  quart. 

Thinking  of  the  blueberry  pie  we  will 
enjoy  next  day,  we  now  fall  to  work 
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with  a  will.  Although  there  is  a 
spirited  rivalry  to  see  who  will  get  the 
bottom  covered  first,  our  pails  at  first 
gain  slowly,  for  we  sample  the  berries, 
and  one  taste  leads  to  another.  We 
separate,  to  move  about  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  but  always  careful  to  keep 
withing  calling  distance  of  one  another. 
We  remember  to  be  suspicious  of 
rocky  ledges,  especially  piles  of  dead 
leaves  and  brush,  and  wary  of  placing 
hands  or  feet  into  dense  bushes,  for 
this  beautiful  mountain  is  also  the 
abode  of  the  rattlesnake  and  copper¬ 
head!  As  we  pick,  we  are  likely  to 
find  many  varieties  of  berries.  There  is 
the  round,  plump  true  blueberry,  the 
oval  shaped,  so-called  sugar  berry, 
often  pinkish-white  in  color,  the  black 
hyckleberry,  and  several  others.  We 
show  no  discrimination  in  picking  them, 
as  all  are  delicious.  Although  we  call 
them  all  “huckleberries,”  they  are 
more  correctly  “blueberries.”  The  true 
huckleberry  ripens  later  in  the  season 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  10  large 
bony  seeds.  This  variety  is  known  lo¬ 
cally  as  “cracker-berry.” 

We  have  been  picking  our  way 
gradually  toward  the  brow  of  our 
mountain,  and  here  indeed  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  our  day — the  thrilling  view  of 
the  beautiful  Rondout  Valley  spread 
out  below  us,  the  blue  Catskills  form¬ 
ing  a  distant  background.  Here  we  eat 
our  lunch,  and  facing  this  lovely 
panorama,  everything  tastes  doubly  de¬ 
licious.  The  few  crumbs  that  are 
eventually  left  we  scatter  about  for 
the  birds.  As  we  rest  here,  it  is  but 
natural  that  our  conversation  veers  to 
the  folklore  of  this  region.  We  recall 
that  the  Rondout  Valley  was  once  the 
home  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  and  that 
they  named  this  mountain  Shawangunk, 
meaning  Great  Wall.  The  children  de¬ 
mand  to  be  told  again  the  story  of 
the  lost  cavern.  It  is  said  that  some¬ 
where,  hidden  away  in  these  mountains, 
is  an  enormous  cave,  discovered  by  an 
old  Indian  chief  known  as  “Ninety- 
Nine.”  Its  entrance  is  guarded  by  a 
pivotal  boulder  and  inside  is  treasure 
of  fabulous  worth,  including  a  chest 
of  precious  jewels.  But  the  cave  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  goblins,  who  prescribe  a 
terrible  fate  for  anyone  who  should 
find  the  cave  again  and  dare  to  touch 
its  treasure! 

Though  loath  to  leave  this  enchant¬ 
ing  spot,  we  are  determined  to  fill  our 
pails,  so  we  start  picking  again.  By 
mid  afternoon  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  this  and  are  ready  to  go  home, 
proud  of  our  supply  of  berries.  All  of 
us  are  tired  now,  and  the  way  out 
seems  twice  as  long.  We  finally  reach 
the  car  and  settle  down  to  enjoy  the 
ride  home.  On  our  way  we  make  plans 
to  repeat  this  expedition  soon,  for  we 
are  agreed  that  no  time  of  the  Summer 
season  can  quite  measure  up  to  huckle¬ 
berry  time  in  the  Shongums. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  a.  h.  s. 


A  Seabee  Returns  to  the 
Farm 

Father  and  son  arguments  have  been 
definitely  our  dish  the  past  few  months 
while  our  Seabee,  back  from  Okinawa 
and  in  possession  of  the  coveted 
“ruptured  duck,”  has  been  having  a 
well  earned  vacation.  It  seems  quite 
like  old  times  and  is  definitely  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  us  all.  One  discussion  has 
centered  around  the  ever-flowing  brook 
that  borders  the  farm  on  the  south. 
Father  insists  that  while  it  doesn’t  go 
dry  in  Summer  its  flow  is  so  feeble  as 
to  be  useless  for  power.  Son  insisted 
that  a  lot  of  power  goes  to  waste  on 
this ,  place  and  thought  the  brook  could 
be  more  useful.  “While  I’m  not  from 
Missouri,  you’ll  have  to  show  me,”  says 
Father.  “All  right.  Come  on  then.  We’ll 
prove  it.” 

After  several  days  of  tinkering  at 
the  brook,  the  men  folks  came  back 
late  one  afternoon  with  grins  on  their 
faces  and  a  pailful  of  cornmeal  ground 
by  water  power.  Here  is  the  layout 
they  describe  to  me: 

A  turbine  16  by  8  inches  (operating  by 
pressure  rather  than  by  weight),  made 
of  a  length  of  three-quarter  inch  pipe, 
some  old  boards  and  a  chunk  out  of 
the  wood  pile,  set  under  a  fall  in  the 


brook  into  which  the  flow  is  concen¬ 
trated  by  means  of  a  wooden  trough 
above;  a  turbine  guard  improvised  out 
of  an  old  Ford  fender;  and  a  plank 
platform,  a  reduction  gear  out  of  an 
old  mine  magneto  that  has  been  kick¬ 
ing  around  on  the  place  for  years  and 
also  for  a  small  handmill  with  conical 
burs  bought  before  the  war. 

Says  Son:  “The  whole  contraption  is 
definitely  Seabee  (i.  e.  improvised)  but 
it  shows  that  a  properly  installed 
turbine  will  furnish  power  for  grinding 
grain  or  generate  small  amounts  of 
electricity  for  storage  batteries,  n.  k.w. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . $3.25 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . 3.00 

Shopwork  on  'the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  2.48 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


A  mountain  stream  in  New  Hampshire  furnishes  power  for  grinding  grain  and 
charging  storage  batteries.  Ernest  Wadhams,  former  Seabee,  demonstrates  his 
water  wheel  in  action ,  with  corn  coming  out  of  the  mill  as  meal. 
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An  R.  N.-Y.  Wedding  in 
Vermont 

We  take  special  interest  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  wedding  of  two 
of  our  young  farm  readers,  who  were 
married  on  May  18  last  at  the 
Centenary  Methodist  Church  in  the 
bride’s  home  town,  Williamstown,  Vt. 

Wesley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett 
Herwig  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  the 
former  Miriam  Boyce,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  A.  Boyce,  came  to  know 
each  other  some  few  years  ago  through 
contributing  to  “Our  Page,”  The  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  page  for  boys  and  girls, 
conducted  by  Miss  Elsie  Unger.  Miriam 
sent  poems,  letters  and  diaries;  Wesley 
sent  stories  and  drawings.  Through  the 
“Letters  Wanted”  column,  they  began 
a  correspondence  in  1941  that  lasted 
four  years.  Then  one  day  in  1945, 
Wesley  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
Boyce  farm.  “It  was  sugaring  time  and 


R.  N.-Y.  Boy  Meets  R.  N.-Y.  Girl.  Boy 
Marries  Girl. 


from  then  on  they  have  been  looking 
forward  to  marriage,”  writes  Miriam’s 
mother. 

Miriam  is  a  graduate  of  Williamstown 
High  School  and  Vermont  Junior 
College.  Wesley,  a  graduate  of  Horace 
Wilcox  Technical  School  at  Meriden, 
Conn.,  has  been  dairy  tester  for  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  will  soon 
take  up  new  work  as  test  supervisor  in 
Vermont  for  the  United  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Assn.  He  is  also  continuing 
with  his  writing  and  cartooning. 

Following  their  pretty  village  church 
wedding  attended  by  125  guests,  and 
a  short  wedding  trip  to  Maine,  this 
young  R.  N.-Y.  couple  will  make  their 
home  in  Randolph,  Vt. 

International  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  to  be  Resumed 

The  International  Livestock  Expo¬ 
sition  will  take  place  in  Chicago  from 
November  30  to  December  7  after  a 
wartime  lapse  of  four  years.  It  will  be 
held  in  the  International  Amphitheatre 
at  the  Chicago  Stockyards.  A  uniform 
prize  list,  amounting  to  $6,000  per 
breed,  will  be  offered  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  classes  of  each  of  the  three  major 
beef  cattle  breeds  —  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Hereford  and  Shorthorn.  A 
$2,000  classification  will  be  given  for 
Polled  Shorthorns.  The  prize  lists  for 
open  and  junior  steer  classes  and  car- 
lot  fat  cattle  classes  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  at  the  1941  Inter¬ 
national.  Increased  prize  lists  will  also 
be  offered  in  the  swine  and  sheep 
classes  of  the  1946  International.  A  new 
breed  of  swine  will  be  added  to  the 
competition  this  year,  with  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Hereford  hogs  to  the  compe¬ 
tition;  and  Yorkshire  swine,  which  were 
not  included  at  the  1941  International, 
will  be  reinstated.  The  draft  horse  prize 
list  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
in  1941. 

The  International  Junior  Livestock 
Feeding  Contest,  in  which  farm  boys 
and  girls  exhibit  steers,  lambs,  and  hogs 
of  their  own  raising,  will  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  1946-  shows,  as  will  the 
Collegiate  and  Junior  Livestock  Judg¬ 
ing  Contest;  and  again,  the  famous 
International  Horse  Show  will  be 
featured  daily  through  the  eight  day 
run  of  the  Exposition. 

Carlot  feeder  cattle  will  be  dropped 
from  the  International’s  competition 
this  year.  In  their  place,  a  show 
featuring  feeder  cattle  only  i_i  carlots 
will  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Stockyards 
October  28  and  29,  1946,  under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Union  Stockyard  and 
Transit  Company,  and  the  Angus,  Here¬ 
ford,  and  Shorthorn  breed  associations. 
Premiums  totaling  $5,320  will  be  off¬ 
ered  in  this  Feeder  Cattle  Show,  the 
largest  cash  prize  list  for  a  competition 
of  this  kind  in  the  U.  S.  The  cattle  will 
be  shown  in  four  classes:  steer  and 
heifer  calves  and  yearling  steers  and 
heifers  in  carlots  of  20  head  each.  They 
will  be  judged  on  October  28,  and  sold 
at  public  auction  the  following  day. 


As  proof  of  the  fact  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  read  by  many  more 
persons  than  are  represented  by  the 
290,000  names  on  our  circulation  list, 
we  cite  as  evidence  the  recent  renewal 
subscription  of  A.  C.  S.  of  Connecticut 
whose  family  is  currently  made  up  of 
13  children,  51  grandchildren  and  22 
great-grandchildren.  This  is  certainly 
quite  a  record  for  A.  C.  S.,  and  we 
think  it  is  some  sort  of  a  “reader 
record”  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  too. 


Like  water  from  a  leaky  barrel- 


Milk  profits  disappear  when  cows  are 
“ Borderline "  deficient  in  minerals 


A  “Borderline”  mineral  deficiency  is  hard  to 
detect  but  easy  to  prevent— with  Ml  CO 


It  is  so  easy  and  inexpensive  to  prevent  min¬ 
eral  deficiency  in  a  dairy  herd,  that  no  dairy¬ 
man  should  risk  losing  milk,  calves,  and 
profits,  as  a  result  of  feeding  rations  that  do 
not  contain  enough  of  all  the  essential  min¬ 
erals. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  feeds  containing  Mico ; 


then  you  will  get  feeds  that  are  fortified 
with  these  essential  mineral  elements— 
COBALT  Iodine  Copper 
Manganese  Iron  CALCIUM 
NEW  booklet  now  ready — "Minerals  in  the 
Feeding  of  Livestock  and  Poultry”,  write 
for  a  copy ...  a  penny  post  card  will  do. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126-M,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


IN  DUST  OR  SPRAY 


CCC  *  DDT 


KILLS 


Potato  Leafhoppers  .  .  .  Flea 
Beetles ...  Caterpillars . . .  Cabbage  Worms 
. . .  Japanese  Beetles . . .  Thrips . . .  Borers . . . 
Codling  Moths  .  .  .  and  other  pests! 


Keep  your  garden  plants  and  farm  crops 
free  of  these  destroying  insects!  Spray 
with  CCG  25%  DDT,  a  wettable  powder  .  .  . 
or,  if  you  prefer,  spread  ready-to-use  CCC 
3%  Garden  Dust.  Long  lasting  activity. 
Get  CCC  Spray  or  Dust  at  your  dealer’s. 


Low  Cost  As 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

‘‘Spray  me  with 
CCC  25%— quick!” 
Ask  the  Cow 
That  Needs  itl  * 


CCC  25%  DDT  will  keep'your  cows  rela¬ 
tively  free  of  flies  and  lice  and  help  in¬ 
crease  milk  production,  maybe  by  15%. 
Mixed  2  lbs.  per  30  gallons  of  water,  cost  is 
less  than  5  cents  per  gallon  of  spray!  It 
pays  to  spray  cows  with  CCC  every  15  days. 
Follow  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  recom¬ 
mendation:  “Under  no  circumstances 
should  oil  solutions  be  applied  to  animals; 
DDT  dusts  or  water  dispersible  suspen¬ 
sions  should  be  used.” 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


—GOOD  SILAGE — 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogerm  to  treat  100  tons  for  $12.75. 
Supply  YOUR  silage  with  a  live,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SILOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYSor 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  ,  . 

SEND  TODAY;  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 


jLoo king  Ahead 


KoroK 

mi 

NatcO 

Till 

Triple-walI 

WoodstavE 

CraineloX 


Secti/Ufa 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


Dairymen  everywhere  want  the  best  value 
for  their  money  when  they  buy  a  new  silo.  So 
many  have  already  ordered  Craine  Silos  that 
there  just  won’t  be  enough  to  go  around. 

We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  produce  all  we 
can,  under  additional  handicaps  of  shortages 
of  good  materials. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  urge  every 
dairyman  who  wants  to  make  a  sound  silo 
investment,  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  and  find  out  what  we  can  do 
for  him. 

Drop  a  postal  to 

CRAINE,  INC. 

626  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
neglectthisconditionandlosevaluahle.restfulsleep. 

When  disorder  of  kii  ey  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
‘Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  ma^o  walking  a  pleasure.”  Send 
only  $1.98  ior  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
rirTS\.,-r5lAN  °R  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
NTEE-  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  1 1 1  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-FA.  N.Y.C.  24 


KILL  WEEDS 


2oJtohf  flame 


Burn  6%  Kerosene  94%  Air 

Famous  fire  gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots.  Sterilizes, 
incinerates,  disinfects,  irrigates.  Great  for  garden 
spraying,  whitewash,  coldwater  paints.  Three  popular 
sizes;  >16. 50  up.  Descriptive  Literature  Free. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

ALUMINUM  OR  COPPER  SYSTEMS 
Valuable  properties  are  slow  and  costly  to  replace.  Stop  lightning 
fires  by  installing  ELECTRA  SYSTEM.  Better  than  99%  efficient 

.T’SaT00Urr  r*teS  m°Si  slates'  PR0TECT  N0W  BEFORE 

Write  for  name  of  local  representa¬ 
tive  and  free  estimates. 


Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  tor  All 
Purooses 

• 

Write  for  Information 
Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  i. 


For  Leaky  Roofs 

Save  money  with  American-L-R-Cement;  Favorite 
for  forty  years.  Pre-war  costs.  Used  on  over  160.000 
buildings.  Tell  us  your  leak  troubles.  No  obligation. 

AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO., 

DEPT.  G. 

9915  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 
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All-steel,  quickly  erected,  low  in  cost,  the 
“Quonset  20”  is  a  better  building  investment  for 
your  farm.  Its  amazing  flexibility  of  design  and 
material  permits  a  free  hand  in  planning  for  your 
particular  needs. 

The  spacious,  clear-span  “Quonset  20”  is  20  feet 
wide,  and  as  long  as  you  want  it,  in  sections  of  12 
feet.  Each  end  panel  has  a  walk  door,  two  windows 
and  ventilating  louvers.  Side  windows  are  also 
available.  If  you  need  more  space  later  on,  extra 
sections  may  be  added  simply  and  economically. 


Built  with  Stran-Steel,  the  modern  framing  mate¬ 
rial  that  permits  the  outside  sheet  steel  covering 
to  be  nailed  directly  to  framing  members,  the 
“Quonset”  is  fire-resistant,  weather-resistant  and 
rot-proof.  No  other  building  combines  the  ac¬ 
cepted  advantages  of  all-steel  construction  with 
ready  adaptability  to  scores  of  uses. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  He  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  the  versatile,  arch-rib  “Quonset 
20”  can  meet  your  needs. 


Qu9tt4eC  rfO 

Width,  40  feet;  length  as  de¬ 
sired,  in  extensions  of  20  feet. 
Big,  free-sliding  doors,  four  win¬ 
dows  and  ventilating  louvers  in 
each  end-section  are  standard. 
Side  windows  also  available. 


*Qu**4eC  34 

Width,  24  feet;  length  as  de¬ 
sired,  in  extensions  of  12  feet. 
Supplied  with  front  sliding 
doors,  front  panels  or  open 
front.  Walk  doors  and  windows 
also  available  in  end  panels. 


GREAT  LAKES 

CORPORATION 


STEEL 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION,  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING,  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 


UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Dairy  Co-op.  Asks  for  Real 
Milk  Parity 

At  the  end  of  the  Utica  hearing  last 
month  on  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Milk  Order,  Hillsdale  Producers  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.  (*)  addressed  this  letter 
to  Judge  Glenn  Gifford  of  the  USD  A, 
who  presided  at  the  hearing. 

“As  a  group  of  independent  pro¬ 
ducers  supplying  the  New  York  Milk- 
shed,  we  wish  to  go  on  record  with 
the  following  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  pertaining  to  the  problems 
now  under  discussion  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  production,  to  insure,  at  all 
times,  an  adequate  supply  of  fluid  milk 
for  the  City  of  New  York,  with  which 
we  are  dir'ectly  concerned,  and  for  the 
State  as  a  whole.  The  problems  of  the 
other  States  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  ours,  but  in  all  sincerity  we 
believe  that  we  speak  not  only  for 
our  own  Co-operative,  but  for  most  of 
the  farmers  in  the  entire  State. 

First,  we  feel  that  a  more 
even,  year-round  production  would 
result  if  prices  did  not  fluctuate 
so  radically  as  at  present.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  flush  season,  when  milk 
can  be  made  on  grass  alone,  lasts  but 
three  months,  viz.  May,  June  and  July. 
If  any  volume  of  production  is  to  be 
maintained  after  that,  some  grain  must 
be  fed  to  supplement  the  grass.  Right 
here,  cows  are  never  taken  completely 
off  grain,  even  when  they  first  go  pn 
grass,  as  we  find  grain  at  all  times 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
good  body  structure  in  cows  neces¬ 
sary  for  full  Fall  output  of  milk. 
It  is  therefore  our  recommendation 
that  a  uniform  price  for  milk  be  paid 
throughout  the  entire  year.  We  could 
never  understand  how  the  present 
system  of  prices  was  foisted  on  the 
farmers  in  the  first  place,  unless  it  was 
instituted  to  preclude  the  “outrage” 
of  any  farmer’s  right  to  enjoy  a  profit 
from  his  often  large  investment  and 
his  back-breaking  job.  There  is  very 
little  difference,  from  one  month  to 
the  next,  in  the  prices  of  grain  used 
to  produce  the  very  milk  which  drops 
so  sharply  long  before  it  is  time  for 
the  cows  to  live  on  grass.  Nor  can  the 
cost  of  a  hired  man  logically  be  reduced 
along  with  any  drop  in  milk  prices. 

Second,  Daylight  Saving  Time,  far 
from  prolonging  the  farm  day,  tends 
to  shorten  it.  Since  at  this  time  of  year 
it  is  fairly  dark  until  well  after  five 
A.  M.,  the  men  are  wont  to  wait  until 
they  can  see  where  the  cows  are  in 
the  pasture  lot  before  starting  them 
toward  the  barns  (this,  of  course,  re¬ 
fers  in  general  to  hired  hands)  who 
will  not,  by  any  persuasion,  add  this 
hour  more  or  less  to  the  six  P.  M. 
quitting  time.  When  hay  must  be  made, 
the  sun  isn’t  impressed  by  Daylight 
Saving  and  takes  his  time  about  dry¬ 
ing  off  the  dew,  bringing  us  late  into 
the  day  before  hay  can  be  taken  in. 

Please  note  that  the  hired  man  in 
this  section  (as  in  most  others,  we 
presume)  quits  at  six  P.  M.  rain  or 
shine,  and  will  seldom  work  until  dark 
even  for  double  pay.  We  are  not,  nor 
have  we  the  right,  to  complain  about 
this.  The  trend  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  to  the  proportion 
where  the  farm  hand  feels,  justifiably 
we  think,  that  he  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
his  evenings  at  home  as  much  as  any 
factory  worker.  Nor  is  there  any  rea¬ 
son,  in  our  opinion,  why  any  o'ne 
group  of  workers,  however  much  in 
the  minority,  must  be  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  another  group.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  average  industrial 
worker,  earning  two  or  three  times 
the  wages  of  the  farm  hand,  works  an 
average  eight-hour  day  while  the  farm 
worker  stays  on  the  job  12  or  13  hours 
a  day,  and  that  the  average  American 
enjoys  part  of  Saturday  and  all  of 
Sunday  as  his  due  right  and  also  ex¬ 
pects  holidays  and  vacations,  never 
accorded  to  the  farm  hand. 

Deviating  again  from  our  specific 
problems  toward  those  of  a  more 
general  nature,  we  think  all  farmers 
are  entitled  to  an  overall  substantial 
raise  in  milk  prices,  if  there  is  to  be 
even  a  tentative  approach  toward 
parity  for  all  classes  of  people,  which 
alone  can  perform  the  miracle  of 
economic  stabilization.  We  feel  here 
that  the  problem  of  the  many  under¬ 
privileged  people,  peculiar  to  a  city 
like  New  York,  is  a  local  one  or  even 
a  State  one,  but  certainly  not  one  to 
influence  the  nation-wide  return  to 
dairy  farmers.  Statistics  are  often  an 
uncertain  and  erroneous  proof  of  truths. 
Take  for  instance,  the  widespread  state¬ 
ment  that  there  has.  been  only  a  14  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  milk  supply  to 
New  York  City  from  the  State  as  a 
whole.  We  know  that  approximately 
13,000  dairy  farms  in  New  York  have 
sold  out  in  the  past  three  or  four  years 
and  it  is  folly  to  say  that  most  of  these 
cows  have  been  bought  into  other  herds 
and  are  still  producing.  We’ve  sold 
thousands  of  them  right  here  at  our 
own  Co-operative  auctions  for  beef! 

We  often  wonder  at  the  reason  or 
the  sense  behind  the  attempt  to  de¬ 
lude  the  public  with  a  picture  of  the 
farmer  as  a  greedy  ogre  waiting  to 
snatch  the  food  from  their  mouths  at 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  public 


*  Hillsdale  Producers  Co-operative  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  dairy  co-ops  in 
New  York  State.  The  reason?  It  is  really 
farmer-owned,  farmer-controlled  and  farmer- 
operated.  —  Eds. 


is  fed  a  regular  diet  of  the  staggering 
total  figures  paid  to  farmers  monthly 
for  milk  instead  of  the  true  paltry 
figure  paid  per  quart.  If  they  under¬ 
stood  how  little  of  the  consumer  price 
the  farmer  actually  receives  for  his 
product,  they  might  well  withdraw  the 
edict,  to  quote  from  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that 
farmers  are  “chronic  kickers.”  Even 
though  we  have  scant  faith  in  statisti 
cal  ability  to  paint  a  clear  picture  of 
any  situation,  we  will  quote  a  few 
from  the  books  of  one  of  our  prominent 
members,  which  may  present  at  least 
one  plausible  argument  in  favor  of 
higher  milk  prices. 

In  February  1942  (often  quoted  as 
the  basis  for  what  is  called  “Parity,”) 
we  received  $2.89  per  cwt.  for  milk  and 
paid  hired  men  $55.00  per  month 
(plus  privileges  and  findings,  of 
course.)  In  February  1946,  we  received 
$3.90,  plus  a  70  cent  subsidy,  making, 
in  all,  $4.60  per  cwt.  Now,  we  are 
paying  hired  men  $110.00  per  month. 
In  1942,  we  paid  $32.50  per  ton  for 
balanced  ration  feed.  Now,  we  are 
paying  $70.00  and  a  $15.00  additional 
rise  is  predicted  because  of  the  bonus 
paid  the  grain  farmers  by  the 
government.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  feed  we  get  today  for  $70.00  has 
only  half  to  two-thirds  the  potential 
producing  properties  because  it  contains 
less  actual  grain  and  more  inert  fillers. 
In  other  words,  our  production  costs 
have  multiplied  themselves  by  two 
plus,  and  our  milk  prices  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  by  over  a  dollar  a  cwt. 

Let  us  now  take  this  underpayment 
to  ourselves  in  relation  to  the  wages 
we  are  able  to  pay  hired  hands.  People 
observing  from  the  wrong  vantage 
point  are  led  to  assume  that  the  labor 
situation  cannot  be  as  bad  as  painted. 
Actually,  it  is  worse.  Few  if  any  of  the 
boys  returning  from  the  Army  have 
come  back  to  the  farms.  They  find  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere  more  lucrative, 
with  better  living  conditions  in  the 
cities.  And,  what  is  worse,  we  who 
own  the  farms  cannot  but  agree  with 
them.  There  is  little  if  any  financial 
future  in  farming  as  it  stands  today. 

Farmers,  at  present  levels,  find  it 
virtually  impossible  to  provide  their 
help  with  the  kind  of  housing  expected 
by  the  average  citizen,  however  much 
they  may  realize  that -this  is  one  factor 
in  driving  help  away  from  the  farms. 
As  anyone  may  observe  driving  along 
any  highway,  farmers  often  find  it  hard 
to  keep  up  their  own  main  buildings. 
Again,  all  outside  repair  work  must  be 
done  at  union  wages.  Taxes  have 
tripled.  New  machinery  is  practically 
non-existent  and  when  it  is,  we  find 
the  cost,  in  spite  of  OPA,  to  be  up 
about  75  per  cent  since  1942.  To  com¬ 
plicate  this  particular  issue,  we  re¬ 
cently  saw  a  letter  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  stating  flatly  that  the  machine 
quota  for  export  was  .no  lower  now 
than  before  the  war.  This,  in  face  of 
the  machine  shortage  here  at  home; 
this,  with  all  the  hue  and  cry  from 
Washington,  for  increased  food  pro¬ 
duction.  Certainly  outside  markets  are 
more  profitable  for  the  manufacturer. 
There  is  no  OPA  ceiling  price  in 
Russia,  or  England  or  South  America!” 

Hillsdale  Producers’  Co-operative,  Inc. 

E.  Claude  Jones 

President 

T.  Edward  Nolan 

Vice-president 

Eusten  Betten 
Director 

Martin  Clum 

Director 

Felix  Walkes 
Director 

Edward  Rodman 
Director 

'  “Big-3”  Control  Milk 
Licenses 

You  carried  in  your  April  6  issue 
an  article  headed  “Out-of-State  Deal¬ 
ers  Must  be  Licensed  and  Bonded.” 
Perhaps>  you  could  explain  how  a 
license  and  bond  can  be  obtained.  I 
am  sure  that  a  check  for  said  license 
and  bond  would  be  in  the  next  mail 
if  it  would  be  accepted  by  Albany. 
You  probably  know  that  the  law  as 
it  stands  practically  prevents  a  man 
from  coming  into  your  State  and  set¬ 
ting  up  his  own  business.  The  big  boys 
have  it  pretty  well  sewed  up.  h.  e. 

H.  E.  is  absolutely  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  “Big  Boys”  have  the  milk 
business  sewed  up  under  the  present 
system.  He  is  also  correct  in  assuming 
that,  as  the  law  is  now  interpreted 
and  administered  by  the  dealer-minded 
bureaucracy  in  Albany,  few,  if  any, 
milk  licenses  are  or  will  be  issued  to 
new  applicants  unless  they  come  with 
the  “Big-3’s”  special  blessing. 

Apparently,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  some  surprise  on  H.  E.’s  part  that 
we  have  expressed  approval  of  a  re¬ 
cent  court  decision  holding  that  out- 
of-state  dealers  must  be  licensed  and 
bonded,  the  same  as  New  York  State 
dealers.  That  the  licensing  law  has  been 
a  nursery  for  breeding  monopoly  is 
no  reason  for  permitting  out-of-state 
dealers  to  operate  in  the  State  when 
resident  dealers  and  producer  co¬ 
operatives  are  prohibited  from  doing 
so.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to 
both  residents  and  non-residents 
whether  Section  258-c  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law  remains  on 
the  books  or  whether  it  is  drastically 
amended,  as  it  should  be. 


"Gulf  Farm  Aids  help  us  cut 
repair  costs,  get  more 
work  out  of  our  machines.  " 


“"COR  16  years,  ever  since  I’ve  been 
superintendent  here,  we  have  used 
Gulf  gasolines,  oils,  and  other  farm 
lubricants  exclusively  at  Hayfield 
Farm. 

“In  that  time  we’ve  never  had  a 
breakdown  due  to  lubrication 
failure. 

“That’s  a  pretty  good  record,  I  think, 
specially  when  you  figure  that  we’ve 
got  a  lot  of  machinery  and  that  we 
work  it  hard.  Our  machines  stand  up 
under  hard  work  because  we  lubricate 
them  when  they  need  it,  and  because 


says  ALEX  TOUGH, 

Supt.  of  1000-acre  Hayfield  Farm, 
Lehman,  Pa. 

we  use  the  kind  of  oil  or  grease  that  the 
particular  bearing  or  gear  needs. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  different  types  of 
bearings  and  gears  on  the  tractors, 
threshers,  corn  huskers,  cutting  boxes, 
mowers,  stationary  engines,  and  other 
farm  equipment  at  Hayfield. 

“We  use  Gulf  oils  and  greases  because 
we  know  that,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
lubrication  job  we’ve  got,  there  is  a 
specialized  Gulf  farm  lubricant  that 
will  do  that  job  better  than  just  any 
grease  that  you  happen  to  have 
around.” 


Gulf  Specialized  Oils  and  Greases  Used  a»  Hayfield  Farm 


Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants  (S&W) 
Gulf  Transmission  Oils 
Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.P. 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulflex  Universal  Joint  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease 
Gulflex  Graphite  Spring  Lubricant 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 


Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Other  Gulf  Farm  Aids 
Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 
Gulfwax — for  preserving 
Quick-Action  Gulfspray  Insect 
Killer 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray 


Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  and  other 
Farm  Aids  are  obtainable  at  many  farm 
implement  dealers,  Good  Gulf  sta¬ 
tions,  and  at  Gulf  distributing  plants. 


FREE!  Send  for  your  cop 
of  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide 
3800 Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pc 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But'to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exnosed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  thd  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Crumbs  for  Dairy  Farmers 

ASHINGTON  has  finally  forced  itself  to 
give  partial  recognition  to  the  justice 
of  dairymen’s  demands  by  making  provision 
for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  June  milk. 
Whether  this  long  delayed  action  is  due  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  crisis  facing  farmers 
or  whether  it  is  just  a  last  minute,  political 
strategem  to  insure  the  extension  of  price 
control  and  subsidies  after  July  1,  is  not  yet 
clear.  It  looks  more  like  politics  to  us,  first 
because  the  increase  is  only  for  the  month  of 
June,  and  second,  because  the  estimated  total 
increase  in  farmers’  milk  checks  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  far  less  than  demanded  and  needed. 

On  May  31,  government  directives  were 
issued  fixing  the  farm  price  of  fluid  milk  at 
$4.10  a  cwt.,  up  40  cents  from  the  previous 
$3.70  price;  a  price  on  milk  used  as  fluid  cream 
at  $3.00,  an  increase  of  45  cents;  and  for  use 
as  ice  cream  at  $2.75,  an  increase  of  32  cents, 
but  still  below  the  price  for  western  cream 
in  competitive  markets.  Further  government 
action  will  be  necessary  if  these  prices  are  to 
be  continued  after  July  1.  The  subsidy  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  month  of  June  is  55  cents  'a  cwt. 

Two  days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  these 
government  directives  and  because  he  knew 
they  were  about  to  be  issued,  Chester  Bowles 
authorized  an  increase  of  one  cent  a  quart  in 
the  retail  price  of  milk,  about  11  cents  a 
pound  for  butter,  and  approximately  six  cents 
a  pound  for  Cheddar  cheese.  This  will,  of 
course,  insure  dealers  against  any  decrease  in 
their  present  margins  of  profit.  No  date  was 
set,  however,  on  which  these  new  prices  would 
go  into  effect,  nor  were  the  exact  price  details 
explained.  As  we  go  to  press,  these  details 
have  still  not  been  released. 

It  is  presently  estimated  that  the  adjust¬ 
ments  in  milk  and  cream  prices  will  add  an 
extra  30  to  35  cents  to  farmers’  milk  checks 
for  June.  The  May  price  is  already  estimated 
at  $3.32  compared  with  $3.13  last  May,  due 
to  a  higher  percentage  of  fluid  consumption. 
If  this  month’s  price  shows  the  same  rate  of 
gain  over  June  1945,  the  price  should  be,  in¬ 
cluding  the  latest  emergency  increases,  some¬ 
where  around  $3.60  a  cwt.,  or  a  total  of  $4.15 
including  the  subsidy. 

Obviously,  this  is  still  far  from  an 
adequate  price,  and  worse,  is  only  temporary. 
It  will  certainly  not  reverse  the  current  trend 
of  farm  sales  and  herd  liquidations.  All  dairy¬ 
men,  no  matter  what  their  affiliation,  are 
agreed  that  a  minimum  of  $5.00  a  cwt.  would 
just  about  cover  current  costs  of  production 
and  if  they  were  not  saddled  with  government 
orders,  regulations  and  restrictions,  such  a 
price  would  have  been  realized  a  long  time 
ago.  As  matters  stand  now,  dairymen  are 
placed  in  the  position  of  suppliants  asking 
for  bread.  What  they  have  received  to  date 
is  crumbs. 

Newcomers  in  the  Country 

THE  increasing  number  of  city  people  who 
buy  farms  to  use  as  summer  places  con¬ 
stitutes  a  real  problem,  according  to  one  of  our 
Vermont  friends  who  has  spent  his  life  on  his 
own  farm,  the  property  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him. 

As  this  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  puts  it:  “City 
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people  develop  the  buildings  on  these  farms, 
but  let  the  land  go.  For  the  most  part,  their 
pastures  lie  idle,  good  fields  grow  up  to  brush, 
and  woodland  goes  to  waste.  Another  difficulty 
is  that  summer  people  will  pay  high  wages  to 
local  men  for  work  on  their  homes  and  about 
the  grounds;  naturally,  this  hits  the  farmer 
when  he  needs  to  hire  help.  He  has  to  pay 
more  than  he  can  afford,  even  if  he  can  get 
hired  help  at  all.  These  things  take  the  in¬ 
centive  out  of  farming  for  a  man  who  depends 
for  his  living  on  his  land.”  It  seems  that,  in 
spite  of  added  tax  money  received  by  the  town 
for  improved  buildings  developed  by  city  own¬ 
ers  of  country  real  estate,  the  farmer  has  an 
extra  burden  to  shoulder. 

Perhaps  other  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  themselves  on  the 
subject  because  it  is  something  that  will,  with 
today’s  trends  as  we  see  them,  have  to  be 
worked  out  eventually  and  in  a  friendly,  give- 
and-take  spirit.  It  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
just  as  much  of  a  problem  as  those  involved 
make  it.  Both  sides  of  the  fence  must  find 
ways  and  means  to  be  of  help  to  each  other, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  summer  residents  but 
also  in  cases  where  city  people  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  rural  communities  on  an  all-year- 
round  basis.  How  this  ideal  might  well  be 
attained  by  facing  the  conflicting  social  and 
economic  issues  squarely  and  then  solving  in¬ 
stead  of  sidestepping  them,  is  very  well  ex¬ 
plained  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Hypes  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  in  a  paper  he  read  before  the 
Rural  Life  Committee  of  the  Connecticut  Con¬ 
ference  of  Congregational  Churches.  It  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form  under  the 
title  of  “The  Challenge  of  Connecticut’s  Sub¬ 
urban  Movement.”  It  is  worth  reading. 


Survey  of  a  Farm  Market 

A  RECENT  survey  in  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  reveals  a  tremendous  farm 
market  for  industrial  goods  and  services. 
More  than  half  of  the  farmers  in  the  county 
want  to  buy  tractors  and  trucks,  nearly  40 
per  cent  automobiles  and  more  than  30  per¬ 
cent  are  in  the  market  for  home  quick-freeze 
units.  The  value  of  purchases  of  trucks,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  tractors  alone  amounts  to  more 
than  three  million  dollars.  The  average  farm 
is  in  the  market  for  $2,200  worth  of  the  seven 
leading  items  —  tractors,  trucks,  pick-up 
balers,  combines,  automobiles,  corn  pickers 
and  forage  harvesters.  Forty-four  per  cent  of 
the  farms  plan  to  paint  buildings,  36  per  cent 
put  on  new  roofs,  25  per  cent  build  new 
poultry  houses,  12  per  cent  put  up  new  silos 
and  four  per  cent  erect  new  dairy  barns.  The 
farms  surveyed  report  that  53  workers  had 
left  the  farm  to  enter  the  armed  forces  and 
that  30  had  left  during  the  war  to  take  in¬ 
dustrial  jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  only  15  out 
of  both  groups  have  returned  to  work  on  the 
same  farms.  Sixty-eight  farmers  reported 
that  they  expected  to  be  running  their  farms 
as  usual  for  at  least  the  next  five  years. 
Eighteen  others  said  they  expected  to  turn 
the  operation  of  the  farm  over  to  some  one 
else,  usually  to  a  son,  and  nine  said  they 
planned  to  sell. 


Feed  Conservation  Essential 

THE  critical  feed  shortage,  combined  with 
the  need  to  produce  the  maximum  amount 
of  food,  makes  it  especially  important  that 
dairymen  in  the  Northeast  observe  every  prac¬ 
tical  measure  posible  in  order  to  attain  these 
desired  ends.  A  few  essentials  include,  the 
liberal  feeding  of  dry  cows,  which  means 
greater  milk  production  on  less  feed  during 
their  next  lactation  period;  graining  young 
animals  on  pasture,  which  results  in  more 
efficient  and  economical  gains  than  when  they 
are  fattened  at  greater  maturity;  self-feeding 
programs  for  meat  animals,  which  will  save 
feed  and  labor;  and  the  overall  most  important 
management  factor,  namely,  regularity  of 
feeding.  In  addition,  a  constant  and  abundant 
supply  of  essential  minerals  is  needed  by  all 
animals  in  order  for  them  to  utilize  their  feed 
most  efficiently. 

And  one  further  consideration — there  is 
nothing  that  yields  as  great  a  return  on  so 
small  an  investment  as  adequate  shade,  water 
and  salt  when  animals  are  on  Summer 
pasture. 


Labor’ s  Responsibility  to  the  Farm 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  our  food  supply 
is  not  up  to  its  usual  volume  and  the  future  may 
see  it  even  shorter,  and  organized  labor  cannot  es¬ 
cape  a  considerable  measure  of  responsibility  for 
creating  this  situation.  During  the  war,  when  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  else  was  doing  their  utmost  to 
furnish  war  materials  and  food,  union  labor  in¬ 
dulged  in  many  strikes,  termed  by  their  leaders 
“wildcat  strikes,”  but  which  nevertheless  seriously 
limited  the  production  of  material  needed  by  the 
armed  forces  and  by  farmers  as  well.  Since  then, 
the  labor  unions  have  instituted  a  series  of  strikes 
that  have  had  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
farmer.  A  long  continued  strike  in  many  plants 
manufacturing  farm  machinery;  strikes  in  automobile 
and  truck  plants;  a  practical  closing  of  the  steel 
industry  by  strikes  shutting  off  the  raw  material 
of  many  plants,  large  and  small,  that  produce  a 
multitude  of  things  needed  not  only  by  the  farmer 
but  by  every  family  in  the  country;  a  strike  in  the 
soft  coal  mines  that  has  tied  up  production  and 
transportation  as  well;  and  a  railroad  strike  which 
almost  became  a  national  disaster. 

As  a  result  of  this  combination  of  strikes,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain  any  of  the  equipment 
needed  by  farmers  to  keep  their  farms  in  operation. 
An  order  for  wire  for  an  electric  fence  comes  back 
with  the  notation,  “This  item  permanently  out  of 
stock.”  A  farm  machinery  dealer  says,  “It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  new  machines  or  repair  parts, 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  will  be  worse  before  it  is 
better.”  These  are  just  two  of  our  own  personal 
contacts  with  the  shortage.  Perhaps  the  leaders  of 
union  labor  do  not  know  it,  but  today  the  “man 
with  a  hoe’’  is  of  very  little  importance  in  com¬ 
mercial  food  production,  because  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  the  man  with  a  machine.  There  are  ma¬ 
chines  for  preparing  the  soil  and  machines  for  plant¬ 
ing  seed;  if  it  is  a  crop  that  requires  plants  to  be 
set  in  the  field,  there  is  a  machine  for  that  too;  there 
are  machines  for  cultivating,  machines  for  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting,  machines  for  harvesting,  and  machines  , 
for  preparing  the  crop  for  market;  and  on  most 
farms  there  are  tractors,  gas  engines  and  electric 
motors  to  furnish  power  to  operate  the  other  ma¬ 
chines.  If  any  one  of  these  machine  becomes  worn 
out  and  useless  or  breaks  down  in  use  and  cannot 
be  quickly  repaired,  the  job  of  production  in 
the  area  served  by  that  machine  is  held  up.  Mean¬ 
while  the  season  is  moving  forward  day  by  day, 
weeds  are  growing,  the  heat  of  Summer  comes  or 
is  passing,  with  frost  just  that  much  nearer. 

Unlike  the  manufacturer  who  after  a  shutdown 
can  operate  his  machines  day  and  night  and  so 
make  up  his  lost  output,  the  farmer’s  crop  growth 
is  dependent  on  the  daily  sunshine,  and  if  he  can¬ 
not  get  the  crop  started  at  the  proper  time,  create 
favorable  soil  conditions  by  cultivation,  and  protect 
it  from  insects  and  disease,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  his  getting  maximum  production.  If  any  of  these 
operations  are  delayed  very  much  beyond  the 
proper  time,  he  faces  a  complete  crop  failure. 

With  the  current  scarcity  of  farm  implements, 
repairs  and  other  necessary  supplies,,  much  of  it 
the  consequence  of  union  labor’s  refusal  to  work, 
the  farmers  of  this  country  face  the  likelihood  that 
many  acres  of  their  crops  will  fall  far  short  of 
maximum  yields  because  of  their  owners’  inability 
to  get  the  needed  work  done  at  the  proper  time. 
What  this  will  mean  in  terms  of  total  production 
in  this  country  cannot  be  known  until  the  end  of 
the  harvest,  but  right  now  there  surely  is  not  much 
sound  foundation  for  optimism.If  members  of  labor 
unions  and  their  families  find  it  hard  to  get  the 
desired  food  next  Winter,  they  should  remember  that 
the  condition  came  about  as  a  direct  result  of  the  acts  of 
their  own  leaders.  The  weather  during  the  first  half  of 
May  was  cool  with  many  clouds  and  showers;  not 
much  could  be  done  on  the  heavier -soils.  The  heavy 
rains  late  last  month  washed  out  much  of  the  new 
seedings,  and  many  second  plantings  have  had  to  be 
made.  In  spite  of  price  and  production  obstacles, 
farmers  are  still  doing  their  job.  Is  everyone  else 
doing  theirs?  H.  L.  s. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  read  in  your  paper  about  the  family  of  C.  L.  M. 
of  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  who  have  had  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  over  90  years.  My  father  tells  me 
that  his  great-grandfather  received  the  first  edition 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  his  son,  Dennis, 
took  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  can  remember  my 
grandfather  reading  it  up  until  the  time  of  his  death 
at  87  years  of  age;  and  my  father,  now  62,  has  always 
had  it.  I’ve  just  started  taking  it  as  I  have  always 
enjoyed  reading  it  so  much  at  my  parents’  home.  I 
am  now  28  years  old. 

So  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  in  the 
Crandall  family  since  the  very  first  edition  and  been 
passed  down  through  five  generations.  That’s  what 
your  paper  means  to  us,  and  how  helpful  it  is  in  so 
many  ways.  mrs.  s.  s. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 


We  are  all  growing  old  together  but  your  fine  little 
journal  always  stays  young  and  abreast  of  the  rapidly 
changing  times.  Let  me  thank  you  for  permitting 
right  and  common  sense  direct  your  paper  and  its 
fine  policies.  ^vr.  H.  c. 


Brevities 

“The  hearing  ear  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath 
made  even  both  of  them.” — Prov.  20: 12. 

Poultry  and  eggs  will  surely  be  scarce  and  high 
in  price  next  Winter  at  the  rate  flocks  are  now  being 
liquidated. 

Sheep  cannot  live  on  weeds  alone  but  they  do  make 
good  use  of  them.  Wherever  sheep  graze  for  any 
length  of  time,  pasture  improvement  follows  as  a 
natural  sequence. 

For  bare,  shady  spots  on  the  lawn,  under  trees 
and  near  buildings,  where  grass  does  not  get  enough 
sunlight  or  plant  food  to  do  well,  creeping  myrtle 
will  thrive  and  make  an  attractive  ground  cover. 

Pasture  improvement  by  proper  use  of  legumes  and 
fertilizer  and  by  later  suitable  tillage,  not  only  in¬ 
creases  the  immediate  forage  yield,  but  also  adds 
materially  to  the  production  of  the  grain  crops 
grown  on  these  soils. 

Mowing  the  growth  of  mixed  grasses  in  mid¬ 
summer  on  the  poultry  range  provides  more  feed 
for  the  birds  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  become 
coarse  and  stemmy.  They  like  the  tender,  succulent 
new  growth;  this  practice  helps  control  weeds  too. 
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How  many  times 


in  this  picture? 


QUITE  a  few  times  is  right!  That’s  the  way  the 
successful  farmer  likes  it.  He  knows  that  when 
he  has  Wheeling,  he  has  the  best. 

Take  that  Wheeling  Super -Channeldrain  Roof. 
It’s  made  from  hard  wearing  Cop-R-Loy  . . .  covered 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  pure  zinc.  It’s  the  finest  on  the 
market!  The  fencing  is  Wheeling  Hinge  Joint  Woven 
Wire.  It’s  tough ...  durable ...  an  outstanding  value! 

And  those  many  useful  articles  of  Wheeling 
Ware.  They’re  hand-dipped,  rustproof,  leakproof — 


standout  qualities  of  the  famous  Wheeling  Line. 

Y es,  farmers  prefer  Wheeling  today  just  as  they  have 
for  over  55  years.  They  know  from  experience  that 
it  pays  to  look  for  the  famous  Wheeling  Red  Label! 


FARMERS:  You  can  make  your  own  field  corn  cribs  by  attach* 
ing  eight  4'  x  4'  sheets  of  Wheeling  Expanded  Metal  and  tying 
the  ends  together  to  form  a  10V^  foot  circle,  4'  high.  Holds  140 
bushels  (ear  corn).  Make  each  crib  on  the  spot  as  needed.  Good 
for  years  because  ExM  is  galvanized.  Low  cost.  Many  farmers  are 
using  Wheeling  ExM  for  ratproofing — nothing  better.  See  your 
Wheeling  Dealer. 


These  are  the  Wheeling  Products 
seen  in  the  above  farm  picture , 


Of FICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

WHEELING  .  NEW  YORK  .  CLEVELAND  .  COLUMBUS  •  CHICAGO  .  .RICHMOND  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  NEW  ORLEANS  .  ST.  LOUIS 
BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  PITTSBURGH  .  DETROIT  .  LOUISVILLE  .  ATLANTA  .  MINNEAPOLIS  .  KANSAS  CITY 
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the  tractor  in  the  Summer.  My  favorite 
sports  are  baseball  and  skating.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  from  any 
State.  —  Joanne  Mussleman,  13,  Penna. 


LS/E  UNGER 


Drawn  by  Grace  Adam,  15,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
Getting  Ahead 
Those  who  try  to  get  ahead 
By  waiting  for  the  breaks. 

Lose  out  to  those  who  make  a  point 
Of  studying  mistakes — 

Just  why  it  is  that  things  go  wrong, 
And  finding  out;  why  then 
They  speed  ahead,  for  such  mistakes 
Will  not  be  made  again. 

By  Fred  Winslow  Rust 


PLAYING  COWBOY  WITH  OUR  PIGS 

Last  Spring  our  two  little  pigs  rooted 
themselves  out  of  their  pen  and  wandered 
back  to  our  five  acre  creek  lot  which  is 
grown  wild  with  thorn  apple  and  brush. 

Dad  and  I  found  the  pair  after  looking 
over  our  whole  40  acres;  but  then  we  could 
not  catch  them.  They  would  look  at  us 
so  cute  and  impudent,  then  squeal  and  run 
away  like  rabbits  when  we  tried  to  grab 
them.  I  tried  all  the  next  day  alone  when 
Dad  wasn’t  home,  but  had  no  luck.  Of 
course,  Mom  wasn’t  to  be  expected  to 
come  back  and  chase  after  two  mischievous 
pigs.  And  then  I  got  an  idea. 

I  brought  back  to  the  lot  some  pig  mash 
and  a  lariat  I  used  to  play  cowboy  with. 
The  pigs  were  hungry  for  some  nice  mash 
after  living  on  grass  and  other  roots.  I 
got  behind  a  bush  and  made  a  loop  on  the 
end  of  my  lariat  and  laid  it  on  the  ground. 
After  putting  some  mash  in  the  center  of 
my  noose,  I  waited  for  the  pigs  to  come  and 
start  for  the  mash.  One  pig  came.  He  got 
the  mash  and  stood  right  in  the  center.  I 
pulled  my  noose  smaller  and  then  I  jerked 
it  quick.  It  closed  up  tight  around  the  pig’s 
hind  feet  and  the  pig  began  to  squeal  and 
kick.  He  shook  the  daylights  out  of  me! 
Just  then  Mom  was  coming  down  the 
path  to  see  how  I  was  getting  along.  When 
she  saw  me  she  ran  and  helped  me  get 
him  into  a  crate. 

The  other  pig  was  wiser.  He  saw  how  his 
brother  got  caught,  and  we  couldn't  catch 
him  until  the  next  day.  But  those  little 
pigs  had  the  best  vacation  they  ever  knew, 
running  free  in  our  pretty  creek  lot  and 
lying  in  the  soft  mud  by  the  creek.  —  Ellen 
Eggleton,  12,  New  York. 


Dreams 

Across  the  cool  green  meadow 
On  up  the  highest  hill, 

My  horse  and  I  shall  canter 
And  travel  as  we  will. 

Along  the  little  country  roads 
We’ll  wander  as  we  wish, 

We’ll  stop  beside  a  little  brook 
To  watch  the  fleeing  fish. 

We’ll  gallop  far  across  the  plain 
And  pause  for  sleep  and  drink, 

And  lie  below  the  twinkling  stars, 
Then  I’ll  have  time  to  think. 

I  often  dream  as  we  all  may. 

And  mine  like  yours  seem  true; 

So  allow  my  horse  and  me  to  trot 
O’er  fields  and  sunlit  lot. 

By  Edna  Meyer,  13,  New  York 


_ 

Drawn  by  Jean  Caffrey,  Connecticut 
I  Know 

I  know  you’ll  never  use  this, 

I  know  that’s  very  true; 

I  know  you’ll  never  like  me 
Even  if  you  do. 

I  know  this  poem  sounds  silly. 

And  yet  I  do  not  care — 

I  know  I  own  this  gold  mine 
But  I’ll  sell  you  a  share. 

By  Donna  Whipple,  11,  Penna. 


Chicken  Rules  , 

“Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,”  said  the  mother  hen. 
“Peep,  peep  peep,”  cried  her  chickens  ten. 
Mother  hen  said,  “Listen  with  care. 

Each  small  chicken  must  do  his  share. 
Follow  me  closely  and  learn  the  rules 
That  must  be  taught  in  chicken  schools. 
You  will  need  gravel  in  your  crop 
But  not  too  much — know  when  to  stop. 
Bugs  are  tasty  and  so  are  worms 
But  don’t  eat  everything  that  squirms. 
Remember  you  must  never  scratch 
In  flower  bed  or  garden  patch. 

Take  a  good  dust  bath  every  day 
And  you’ll  grow  up  to  crow  or  lay." 

By  Gorham  Baker,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Janice  Williams,  15,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  had  just  finished 
my  homework  and  picked  up  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  and  was  surprised  to  see  that 
“Our  Page”  is  back.  I  am  glad  for  I  missed 
it  ereatly. 

My  age  is  15  and  I  am  a  freshman  in 
high  school.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
boys  or  girls  interested  in  music,  drawing, 
printing,  sports  and  scrapbook  collecting. 
Evelyn  Murray,  15,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls;  I  was  very  glad 
when  I  saw  that  “Our  Page”  had  come 
back  to  “The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  I 
couldn’t  resist  writing  because  writing  to 
people  all  over  the  United.  States  is  one  of 
my  hobbies.  Besides  that  I  like  drawing. 
Most  of  my  drawings  are  of  my  dog, 
“Boots,”  a  beagle  hound.  I  like  to  make 
plans  of  houses,  recreation  centers  and 
other  buildings,  and  collect  pictures  of  dogs 
and  other  animals.  I  have  a  twin  sister  who 
likes  many  of  the  things  that  I  do  and  to¬ 
gether  we  collect  foreign  coins. 

We  live  in  an  old  house  dating  back  to 
the  seventeen  nineties,  in  a  .smabtowm  situ¬ 
ated  around  a  large  lake  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  like  to  write 
to  anyone  who  would  like  me  to.  I  write 
to  45  people  but  would  like  to  write  to 
more.  —  Cynthia  Anderson,  13,  New  Jersey. 


Plea  of  a  Sailor’s  Sister 
Dashing  waves  upon  the  cliffs, 

Sailing  ships  in  gloomy  mists, 

Gray  dawn  breaking  on  the  sea. 

Bring  my  sailor  home  to  me. 

Through  the  mists  like  wraiths  of  gray  — 
Fighters  moving  day  by  day. 

Oh,  you  warriors  of  the  sea, 

Bring  my  sailor  home  to  me. 

Gliding  o’er  the  ocean’s  face 
Like  spirits  of  some  forgotten  race, 

Battle  ships  of  our  country. 

Bring  my  sailor  home  to  me. 

On  the  beach  the  pounding  surf. 

Water  beating  at  the  earth, 

Ringing  wild  from  sea  to  sea — 

Bring  my  sailor  home  to  me! 

By  Lucile  Burton,  19,  New  York 

If  I  Had  My  Way 
If  I  had  my  way 

The  first  day  of  Spring  would  be  New 
Year’s  Day; 

For  everything’s  new — at  least  on  the  farm; 
With  the  warm  little  kittens  cuddled  in 
my  arm, 

The  little  calves  with  their  knobby  knees, 
And  the  new  green  leaves  on  the  maple 
trees * 

The  new-born  colt  so  grandly  tall 
To  just  about  jump  the  old  stone  wall — ■ 
If  only  I  could  have  my  way 
Then  Spring  would  be  our  New  Year’s  Day! 
By  Jeannette  Cote,  12,  Vermont 


My  Friend  —  Jimmy  Ludwig,  14,  New  York 


Dear  Friends:  I  love  to  write  stories  and 
poems.  Usually  the  creative  urges  are  too 
unbelievably  fantastic,  or  stiffly  solemn 
and  old-fashioned.  I  need  someone  to 
criticize  and  tell  me  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  writing.  Your  type  of  speech  in 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  assured  me  of 
your  talent  in  your  field.  I  will  honestly 
appreciate  any  criticism  on  your  part  and 
will  really  enjoy  any  help  or  aid.  . 

Mv  girl  friend  and  I  have  been  working 
on  a  book  for  several  months  but  have  been 
discouraged  by  so  many  people  that  we 
have  dropped  it.  We  are  both  interested 
in  writing  and  art  work.  Our  latest  begin¬ 
ning  was  a  religious  tale  of  the  Middle 
Ages  but  our  friends  threw  us  into  a  mixed 
up  disappointment.  What  shall  .we  do. 

I  am  13  years  old  and  attend  eighth  grade 
in  a  small  rural  school  and  have  been  slight¬ 
ly  encouraged  by  our  teacher.  She  has  to 
instruct  three  grades  of  42  children  and 
therefore  has  little  time.  —  Edna  Meyer,  13, 
New  York. 

Dear  Contributors:  I  came  across  “Our 
Page”  today  and  decided  to  write  to  you. 
Mv  age  is  15  and  my  favorite  recreations 
include  dancing  and  swimming.  I  am  also 
interested  in  photography.  My  home  is  a 
large  farm  in  New  Jersey  and  I  enjoy  many 
outdoor  activities.  #  « 

I  like  the  idea  of  the  Page  and  would 
enjoy  hearing  from  boys  and  girls  who  wish 
to  write  to  me.  —  Dorothy  Meyers,  15,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Giodski,  17,  New  York 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  name 
and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Jeannette  Cote  12,  Vt.;  Cynthia  Anderson 
13.  N.  J.;  Evelyn  Murray  15,  N.  J.;  Barbara 
Smith  12,  Me.;  Betty  Buss  11,  N.  J.;  Dorothy 
Moore  15,  N.  Y.;  Frances  Perrat  16,  Mass.; 
Florintine  Pason  11,  N.  Y. ;  Joanne  Mussleman 
13,  Pa.;  Ronnie  Sousa  13,  Mass.;  Dorothy 
Meyers  15,  N.  J. 


Pen  and  Ink  —  Janice  Williams,  15,  Mass. 


Dear  Pen  Pals;  My  mother  and  father 
have  taken  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for 
the  past  15  years  but  this  is  my  first  letter 
to  you.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  all  over  the  world.  I  am  15  and  in 
the  seventh  grade  in  Junior  High-  1  have 
a  three  mile  bus  ride  to  school.  My  hobby 
is  riding  horseback  and  drawing  birds.  I 
would  like  to  exchange  bird  drawings  for 
other  drawings.  Living  on  a  farm  I  am  also 
interested  in  rabbits.  —  Dorothy  Moore,  15, 

New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  “Our  Page”  for  many  years  and  regret 
that  I  have  never  contributed  to  it.  My 
age  is  16;  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school.  Among 
the  many  things  that  I  like  to  do  are 
fashion  designing,  drawing,  painting  and 
writing  short  stories.  Biology,  English, 

American  and  world  history  are  my  favorite 
subjects.  Participating  in  debates  is  a 
speciality  for  me.  ._  „ 

It  certainly  is  grand  to  see  Our  Page 
back  again  and  I  do  hope  to  see  more 
poems  and  sketches.  I  would  also  like  to 
hear  from  any  one,  any  age.  —  Ronnie 
Sousa,  16,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  girl  of  12  years  and 
the  oldest  of  five  children.  My  home  is 
back  in  the  country  on  a  farm.  It  is  seven 
miles  from  a  store  and  25  miles  from  a 
movie.  My  father  works  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  woods.  I  expect  to  go  to  high  school 
next  Fall.  My  favorite  hobbies  are  horse¬ 
back  riding,  bicycle  riding  and  skating. 

Our  worst  pests  up  here  in  the  country 
are  the  deer.  They  eat  our  garden,  spoil  our 
apple  trees  and  make  lots  of  trouble. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  “Our  Page 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  who 
is  interested  in  writing.  —  Barbara  Smith, 

12,  Maine. 

Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  I  am  13  and  in  the 
eighth  grade  at  school.  I  like  “Our  Page 
and  especially  “To-day  I  am  a  Man.”  The 
day  before  school  started  this  year  I  drove  _..  m,.j  H  u  w  O 

an  automobile  for  the  first  time.  I  drive  My  D°9  Chips  —  Mildred  Stuart,  13,  N.  Y. 


The  Barn  Swallow — CynthTa  Anderson,  13, 
New  York 


OUR  PAG* 


Prince  of  the  Forest  —  Claris  Payne,  16, 
New  York 


The  Fight — Bruce  Benson,  13,  Arizona 


Drawn  by  Helen  Giodski,  17,  New  York 

Here  is  happy  news  about  two  of  our 
contributors!  Do  you  remember  the  lovely 
poems  Miriam  Boyce  used  to  write  and  the 
homey  diaries  from  Vermont?  And  do  you 
remember  the  snappy  cartoons  done  by 
Wesley  Herwig  from  Connecticut?  Well,  the 
news  is  about  these  two  people.  They  were 
married  on  May  18  and  I  know  that  we  all 
want  to  wish  them  every  happiness. 

And  now,  here  we  are  together  again 
another  month.  Included  in  the  letters,  we 
have  one  from  a  young  lady  who  wants 
very  badly  to  make  her  mark  in  the  world. 
What  she  needs,  and  all  of  us  do  at  times, 
is  encouragement  and  praise  when  it  is 
due.  When  we  have  found  what  is  most 
interesting  in  life  for  us,  if  we  want  it 
badly  and  sincerely  enough,  we  can’t  be 
discouraged.  Look  at  the  great  men  and 
women  through  the  centuries  who  have 
sacrificed  much  to  try  to  attain  what  they 
had  set  for  a  goal.  They  had  many  an 
obstacle  to  surmount  but  they  did  it.  The 
thing  to  do  is  keep  plugging,  if  you  think 
you  are  right,  and  stick  to  it. 

Everyone  on  “Our  Page”  is  feeling  his 
way  forward.  With  criticism  and  comparison 
we  are  able  to  form  an  impression  of  what 
is  good  and  what  is  passable.  Of  course.  > 
nothing  is  ever  perfect  to  the  careful 
author  or  artist.  When  we  get  to  feeling 
satisfied,  that’s  the  time  we  stop  growing. 
Nothing  is  so  good  that  it  can’t  be  im¬ 
proved  upon.  So  friends,  do  your  very  best 
every  time,  for  then  each  time  you  will  be 
better.  And  Edna,  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
as  a  member  of  our  circle  and  hope  that 
you  enjoy  being  with  us. 

“Our  Page”  is  bouncing  with  poets  and 
artists.  Ellen,  our  only  author  this  time, 
has  done  a  fine  story.  Where  are  our  4-H 
members?  We  have  missed  you  and  our 
other  authors.  Come,  friends,  it’s  up  to  you 
to  make  “Our  Page”  your  Page  for  keeps. 
Write  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  in  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Please  give  your  name, 
address  and  age.  —  E.  U. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Cutting  and  loading  alfalfa  in  the  field. 


THIS  is  a  story  of  the  “New  Age”  in  American 
Farming . . .  of  R.  C.  Bryan  and  F.  G.  Marble,  their 
5000  acres,  at  Osceola,  Arkansas,  their  55  machines, 
their  100  tenants  . . . 

Bryan  and  Marble  have  close  to  one  machine  for 
every  100  acres  . . .  not  counting  dusters,  cultivators, 
planters,  hoes  and  plows!  Their  yearly  production 
reflects  the  effect  of  mechanized  farming.  Alfalfa,  the 
major  crop,  is  dehydrated  on  the  plantation  —  totals 
200  carloads  of  meal  a  year  ...  1500  acres  are  cotton 
and  the  remainder  of  the  plantation  supplies  a  near¬ 
by  cannery  with  lima  beans,  English  peas,  sweet 
corn,  field  peas  and  soy  beans. 

In  addition  to  the  tenants,  fifty  extra  hands  are 
employed.  A  good  percentage  of  these  people  main¬ 
tain  the  farm  machines.  And  for  the  past  forty  years, 
their  helpmates  in  this  job  have  been  Esso  products 
.  . .  fuels,  lubricants  and  greases  that  assure  high  op¬ 
erating  efficiency! 

This  is  an  example  of  Esso  Laboratories  keeping 
pace  with  the  new-age  farmer  and  his  machines.  Your 
local  Esso  Distributor  can  show  you  how  Esso  Farm 
Products  can  serve  you  .  .  .  also  ask  him  to  have  us 
send  you  free  copies  of  helpful  Esso  Farm  News. 


Besides  fuels,  lubricants  and  greases, 
Esso  Farm  Products  include:  Flit  Live¬ 
stock  Spray;  Esso  Cream  Separator  Oil; 
Esso  Compound  Neatsfoot  Leather  Oil; 
Esso  Rust-Bans;  and  many  others. 

MANY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS 
USE  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Alfalfa  dehydrating  plant. 


Cotton  picker  speeds  harvest. 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 
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ORANGEBURG 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


•  ORANGEBURG  PIPE  will  give  you  a  life¬ 
time  of  trouble-free  service  at  low  cost. 
It’s  root-proof!  Long  lengths,  light 
weight,  easy  to  install.  TAPER  WELD'-'-'  COU¬ 
PLINGS  require  no  cement  .  .  .  The  ideal 
pipe  for  house-to-sewer  or  septic  tank 
connections,  downspouts,  and  other  out¬ 
side,  non-pressure  uses  .  .  .  The  perfo¬ 
rated  type  for  farmland  drainage  works 
better,  lasts  longer.  Snap  couplings  speed 
installation,  keep  pipe  in  line.  Save  time, 
money,  labor  with  long-lasting  ORANGE¬ 
BURG  pipe.  See  your  local  dealer.  Or 
return  the  coupon  today! 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

I - > 

THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  (RNY-6-1S) 

Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG 
PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

I  Name .  | 

|  Address . 

!  .  ! 


COMFORT 

FOR  YOU 

Over  Roughest  Fields! 

Stop  that  “seat-spanking”  tractor!  Flash-O- 
Hydraulic  Ride-JEasy  snubs  tractor  seat 
bouncing,  gives  you  easy-chair  comfort. 
Eliminates  exhausting  jolts  that  are  definite¬ 
ly  dangerous  to  health.  Attachments  for  ev¬ 
ery  tractor.  Easily  attached  in  ten  minutes — ■ 
and  no  holes  to  drill !  Write  for  details  today. 

CHECK  THESE  FEATURES: 

•  Attachment  to  fit  every  make  tractor* 

•  THOUSANDS  IN  USE!  ’ 

•  Prevents  fatigue  and  danger  to  healtK* 

•  Easily  Put  on  in  10  minutes. 

NO  HOLES  TO  DRILL 

Flash  -  0  -  Hydraulic 

RIDE-EASY 


FREE!  DON'T  DELAY.  S!GN  AND  MAIL  NOW* 


■  Fleischer  &  Schmid  Corp.,  Dept.  68 

■  Columbus,  Nebr. 

- 1 

I  Without  obligation,  send  me  details  and 
_  Flash-0- Hydraulic  Ride-Easy.  I  drive  a 

price  of  1 

1  tractor.  1 

(Make  &  Model) 

1  Name 

1 

j^own  State 

I 

mm  mJ 

Breeding  Better  Hogs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Almost  any  kind  of  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  record-keeping,  provided  it  is 
accurate  and  made  on  a  fair  compara¬ 
tive  basis,  is  better  than  none.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  officials  of  the  various  dairy 
associations  were  the  first  to  recognize 
and  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
both  herd  and  individual  testing  by 
keeping  official  and  properly  supervised 
milk  records.  Several  years  later  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  various  state  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  initiated  record-of- 
performance  testing  with  brood  sows 
and  their  litters.  This  work  has  in  turn 
led  to  the  establishment  of  record-of- 
merit  testing,  now  being  conducted  by 
most  of  the  purebred  hog  registry 
associations. 

Two  Ton  Litters 

Over  25  years  ago,  the  first  “ton  litter 
clubs”  were  started  by  James  Wiley  of 
the  Indiana  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
this  organization  became  known  as 
the  Hoosier  Ton  Litter  Club.  The  object 
was  to  raise  a  ton  of  hogs  from  one 
litter  of  pigs  in  180  days.  It  was  a  start 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  be  of  constructive  breed¬ 
ing  value,  because  no  selections  were 
made  for  breeding  animals,  nor  was 
any  attention  given  to  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gains  attained.  However, 
some  remarkable  records  were  made; 
and  in  1924  the  first  two  ton  record 
appeared  when  a  litter  of  14  purebred 
Poland  China  pigs,  owned  and  fattened 
by  the  Marymere  Farm,  Amarillo, 
Texas,  attained  a  total  weight  of  4,291 
pounds  in  180  days.  Two  ton  litters 
then  became  the  rage  and  thp  various 
breed  associations  and  hogmen  exerted 
every  effort  to  excel  in  this)  respect. 
The  weakness  of  the  program  was  that 
emphasis  was  placed  on  total  pork  pro¬ 
duced,  regardless  of  how  much  it  cost. 
Nevertheless,  the  records  kept  soaring, 
until  finally  an  official  record  was  made 
by  a  17-pig  litter  of  purebred  Poland 
Chinas,  owned  by  the  W.  T.  Rawleigh 
Co.,  Freeport,  Ill.,  with  a  180  day  total 
weight  of  5,117  pounds. 

Probably  the  only  constructive  thing 
about  these  records  was  that  it  started 
hog  breeders  to  working,  through  their 
associations,  along  production  lines 
which  gave  consideration  to  breed  im¬ 
provement  and  low  cost  gains.  As  men¬ 
tioned,  record-of-performance  work 
was  later  developed  and  at  first  at¬ 
tracted  favorable  attention.  When  I 
visited  several  of  the  Western  and  Corn 
Belt  experiment  stations  in  ’30  and 
’31,  these  tests  were  just  getting  under 
way;  they  consisted  in  using  several 
pigs  from  the  same  litter  and  fattening 
them  under  official  supervision,  keep¬ 
ing  careful  records  of  the  gains  made 
and  also  the  feed  requirements.  Some 
of  the  pigs  in  each  litter  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  when  finished  to  suitable  market 
weights,  to  demonstrate  the  quality  and 
type  of  carcass  they  had  produced.  The 
litter  mates  of  those  that  proved  to  be 
superior  could  then  be  retained  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  trouble  with 
this  program  was  that  it  necessitated 
too  much  detailed  official  supervising 
and  technical  knowledge  to  observe  the 
factors  involved  in  the  slaughter  test. 
It  therefore  failed  to  become  effective 
or  popular  with  practical  hogmen. 

Types  of  Hogs 

No  other  subject  has  caused  more 
controversy  and  discussion  among  hog 
breeders  than  the  subject  of  type.  In 
general  the  term  can  be  applied  in  its 
broader  sense  to  the  principal  hog 


classification,  such  as  the  lard  type  and 
the  bacon  type.  These  are  distinct  and 
rather  definite  in  their  differences;  with 
lard  type  hogs  having  heavier  and 
better  filled  hams,  carrying  more  fat, 
yielding  a  higher  dressing  percentage, 
but  with  not  so  much  lean  in  the  bacon 
pieces,  and  often  being  less  prolific. 
However,  they  finish  to  market  con¬ 
dition  faster,  sell  higher,  and  are  more 
profitable  ■Uaan  bacon  type  hogs.  But  it 
is  within  the  respective  breeds  them¬ 
selves  that  the  real  type  battles  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  fought. 

In  order  to  try  and  obtain  greater 
uniformity  and  more  profitable  and  de¬ 
sirable  market  hogs,  several  of  the 
purebred  associations  in  recent  years 
have  established  official  type  commit¬ 
tees,  composed  of  hog  breeders,  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  state  experiment 
station  workers,  packers,  and  breed 
association  employees.  These  groups 
work  with  their  members  and  will, 
upon  request  and  a  fee  payment, 
officially  classify  a  breeder’s  herd  of 
hogs  for  type.  The  immediate  reaction 
to  such  a  program  has  been  and  still 
is  just  what  constitutes  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  type,  and  who  is  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  say  so.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  personal  differences,  this  work 
has  made  satisfactory  and  constructive 
progress,  as  attested  by  the  fact  that 
today  the  leading  breeds  of  lard  hogs 
not  only  dress  out  a  higher  average 
percentage  when  slaughtered,  but  they 
also  average  having  a  superior  carcass. 
This  is  especially  true  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  possessing  more  lean  meat, 
with  just  a  desirable  amount  of  firm 
fat,  in  the  region  of  the  most  valuable 
cuts. 

Packers,  judges  and  type  committees 
are  all  placing  premiums  on  hogs  of 
the  so-called  medium  type,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  early  chuffy,  extremely 
fat  kind,  which  dressed  well,  but 
carried  too  much  lard,  and  because  of 
weak  pasterns  and  excessively  high 
condition  did  not  develop  into  good 
brood  sows.  These  were  followed  by 
going  to  the  other  extreme  of  breed¬ 
ing  hogs  which  were  too  leggy,  and 
consequently  produced  a  coarse  late 
maturing  carcass  that  was  very  unde¬ 
sirable  for  use  by  packers'  and  con¬ 
sumers.  However,  not  all  hogs,  whether 
purebreds  or  grades,  are  perfect  for 
type  by  any  manner  of  means,  but  the 
last  10  years  has  seen  more  improve¬ 
ment  in  average  hog  type  than  had 
been  previously  accomplished  since  our 
American  breeds  of  lard  hogs  became 
established.  Some  might  say  this  was 
easy  because  there  was  so  much  room 
for  improvement  and  because  it  was 
so  badly  needed,  but  this  would  not 
be  entirely  correct.  The  principal,  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  these  needed 
changes  has  been  the  housewives’  de¬ 
mands  for  smaller  and  more  lean  pork 
chops,  smaller  slices  of  ham,  more  lean 
in  the  breakfast  bacon,  not  so  much  fat 
in  the  sausage,  and  all  these  to  possess 
top  quality.  As  a  consequence,  hogmen 
got  busy  and  have  begun  to  meet  these 
requirements  in  a  masterly  manner. 
Continued  improvements  in  construc¬ 
tive  breeding  programs  are  showing 
favorable  results  which  give  every 
promise  of  keeping  hogs  in  their  prim¬ 
ary  position  as  the  nation’s  No.  1 
mortgage  lifters,  with  pork  and  pork 
products  continuing  to  be  the  principal 
meat  dish  on  American  tables. 

.  Registry  of  Merit 

Chief  among  constructive  hog  breed¬ 
ing  programs  has  been  the  establish- 


Farmers  are  constantly  trying  to  improve  the  type  of  their  market  hogs  by 
using  improved  boors  of  proven  merit.  This  Chester  White  senior  boor  pig  was 
a  prominent  prize  winner  for  Maple  Hedge  Farms,  owned  by  Harry  G.  Shorthdge, 

Kelton,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 


MR.  BULL: 


“Land  Sakes!  I  sure  did  get  mixed  up 
in  that  barbed  wire  last  night.  I’m  sore 
all  over,  and  not  only  that.  I’m  full  of 

bruises.” 

MISS  MOO: 

“What  you  want  is  some  of  that  good 
Dr.  Porter’s  Oil.  Better  get  the  boss  to 
soak  some  on  your  bandages  and  rub 
some  on  your  hide.  I  noticed  the  boss 
.  uses  it  on  his  own  bruises. 

Yes,  tor  common  hide  irritations — use 
Dr.  Porter’s  Antiseptic  Oil.  For  barbed 
wire  cuts  and  bruises,  burns  and  scalds, 
halter  burns,  saddle  galls.  Veterinaries 
recommend  it.  O.K.  for  the  boss,  too! 
Use  exactly  as  directed. 


The  GROVE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 
Makers  of  GROVE'S  COLD  TABLETS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  ^complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


CHIPMAN  2,4-D 

WEED  KILLER 


KILLS  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  TURF  WEEDS 

•In  convenient  dry  powder  form; 
readily  dissolves  in  wafer. 

•  Kills  POISON  IVY  and  many  other 
weeds;  also  used  as  selective  weed 
killer. 

•  Non-poisonous.  Economical  —  as 
little  as  1 1/2  pounds  per  acre 
required. 

Write  for  Circular 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  B  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 

WITH  THE  NEW 

Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saw 


(36"  model,  82  lbs.) 

Cuts  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 
Stumps — More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  horizontal 
and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric  models  also 
available.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
CALL  OR  WRITE 

Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 


Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester.  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  aud  Samples. 

Direct  from  Manufacturer. 


BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
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ment  of  a  Registery  of  Merit  by  each 
of  the  leading  registry  associations. 
This  program  is  based  on  the  proven 
fact  that  litters  which  are  the  heaviest 
at  56  days  of  age  are  also  usually 
heaviest  at  160  to  180  days;  therefore 
boars  and  gilts  should  be  first  selected 
at  56  days  from  the  heaviest  litters, 
followed  by  later  breeding  selections 
made  at  market  weights  of  180  to  240 
pounds.  Adjustments  by  standardized 
computations  are  permitted  on  weights, 
which  can  be  obtained  with  ten  day 
variations  being  allowed. 

The  National  Association  of  Swine 
Records  has  recently  announced  a  new 
unified  program  of  testing,  with  all 
major  hog  breeds  cooperating,  under 
a  standardized  program  to  be  known 
as  the  Production  Registry.  Under  this 
plan  a  certificate  of  performance  is 
issued  for  qualifying  individuals,  based 
on  evidence  of  pork  producing  efficien¬ 
cy  as  shown  by  the  size  of  litter  far¬ 
rowed,  suckling  ability  of  sows,  and 
the  ability  of  pigs  to  gain  rapidly  and 
economically.  This  official  yardstick  of 
production  efficiency  is  founded  on  a 
56-day  litter  weight.  In  order  to  qualify, 
both  sows  and  gilts  are  required  to 
raise  at  least  eight  pigs  per  litter;  and 
two  test  litters,  both  of  which  must 
meet  the  requirements,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  sows  and  gilts  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Production  Registry.  Sows 
over  15  months  of  age,  in  order  to 
qualify,  must  produce  litters  weighing 
320  pounds  or  more  at  56  days;  gilt 
litters  must  weigh  275  pounds  at  56 
days.  Recognition  is  given  for  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  first  qualifying 
test  by  affixing  a  star  after  the  name 
and  registration  number  of  the  sow  on 
the  record  books  of  its  association.  An 
additional  star  will  be  added  for  each 
successful  test  subsequently  completed; 
thus  a  sow  must  have  two  stars  in 
order  to  be  first  admitted  to  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Registry,  and  she  may  continue 
to  acquire  more  stars  provided  she  can 
qualify  for  them. 

Boar  Production  Performance 

Under  the  new  Production  Registry 
program,  provision  has  been  made  for 
giving  suitable  recognition  to  boars, 
based  on  their  ability  to  transmit  de¬ 
sirable  prolificacy  and  suckling  ability 
to  their  daughters.  A  boar  may  there¬ 
fore  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Registry  by  siring  enough 
daughters  of  designated  high  producing 
ability.  He  can  win  his  PR  star  by 
siring  five  two-star  daughters;  or,  he 
can  be  admitted  by  siring  a  combination 
of  qualified  daughters  having  a  total  of 
J5  points.  As  the  program  develops 
and  more  qualified  daughters  appear, 
it  might  become  possible  for  boars  to 
win  additional  stars. 

Breeding  Replacements 

Research  work,  conducted  at  various 
experiment  stations  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  demonstrated  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  boar  pigs  from  the  slower  gain¬ 
ing  and  less  prolific  litters,  should  be 
castrated  following  a  check  on  their 
56-day  weight.  Final  selection  of  boars 
from  the  remaining  one-third  should 
not  be  made  until  their  mothers  have 
again  farrowed,  thus  giving  an  addition¬ 
al  check  on  their  ability  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  pigs.  The  young  boars 
will  also  have  attained  market  weights 
by  this  time,  and  if  records  have  been 
kept  of  their  efficiency  and  economy 
of  gain,  in  connection  with  the  other 
considerations  given,  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  helpful  guide  in  selecting  boars  that 
will  become  herd  improvers.  The 
number  retained  should  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  kind  of  a  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  being  followed. 

Concerning  sow  replacements,  it  has 
been  shown  experimentally  that  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  about  one-half  of 
the  best  gilts  until  they  have  farrowed 
a  second  litter;  which  should  be  ap¬ 
proximately  180  days  after  their  first 
litter.  After  this  second  litter  has 
reached  an  age  of  56  days,  selections 
can  then  be  made  based  on  retaining 
only  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  sows 
which  had  the  highest  ratings  for 
weaned  litter  weights.  On  their  next 
farrowing,  still  further  and  closer 
breeding  selections  can  be  profitably 
made.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
when  sows  farrow  two  litters  in  12 
months,  it  helps  speed  up  possible  herd 
improvement  by  permitting  closer  and 
more  frequent  performance  selections 
as  mentioned. 

It  is  a  common  farm  practice  to  keep 
both  sows  and  boars  until  they  have 
reached  an  advanced  age,  provided 
they  are  still  productive.  While  this 
has  some  breeding  advantage  through 
the  establishment  of  factors  for  hardi¬ 
ness  and  longevity,  still  greater  and 
more  rapid  progress  can  be  attained 
by  making  all  final  herd  replacement 
selections  after  a  sow  has  farrowed  her 
fourth  or  fifth  litter,  and  eliminating 
all  others  after  this  age.  Their  salvage 
Vi?*ue  *s  a^  that  time,  and  even 

the  best  sow  will  seldom  be  as  good 
a  mother  after  her  fifth  litter.  This  is 
based  on  averages  and  not  exceptions, 
because  there  are  records  of  sows  that 
have  lived  to  an  extreme  age  and  have 
continued  to  be  good  mothers  and  pro¬ 
duced  well.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
increased  use  of  these  various  con¬ 
structive  breeding  programs  makes  the 
outlook  for  improved  strains  of  hogs 
exceedingly  promising. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

EDWARD  J.  STREIGEL  —  at  his  farm  on  Route 
5,  3  miles  East  of  Clarence  and  3  miles  south 
of  AKRON,  16  miles  west  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  18  at  12:30  P.  M.  (DST) 

T.  B.  Accredited,  nearly  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated 
and  all  blood  tested.  Herd  bred  in  Posch  and 
Ormsby  lines,  younger  animals  by  the  sires  in 
the  Central  Artificial  Breeding  Assn.  20  cows 
with  majority  recently  fresh  or  close  springers, 
others  due  in. the  Fall.  II  —  2-year-olds  due  in 
early  Fall.  7  Open  Heifers.  2  Herd  Bulls. 
10  Heifer  calves  including  7  from  6  to  9  months 
old.  All  raised  on  the  farm.  This  is  a  herd 
well-bred,  in  excellent  physical  condition  and 
the  sale  for  you  to  attend. 

EDWARD  J.  STREIGEL,  Owner,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


MONTGOMERY  CO.  DISPERSAL 
Saturday,  June  22,  1946 

George  E.  Quiri  Herd 
80  Registered  Holsteins  80 

At  Owner’s  farm,  3  miles  south  of 
FULTONVILLE  and  FONDA  on  Route 
148  between  Routes  20  and  5,  1  mile 

north  of  Glen.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood 
tested,  vaccinated  for  past  3  years, 
examined  for  pregnancy,  up-to-date  mas¬ 
titis  test.  16  Fresh  and  Close  Springers. 
20  Cows  due  in  Fall.  25  Bred  Heifers. 
19  Fall  and  Winter  calves.  Farm  sold — 
this  is  an  absolute  dispersal,  starting  at 
10:00  A.  M.,  Lunch  Served.  Sale  held 
in  a  tent.  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


COMBINATION  DISPERSAL  AND 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

100  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THURSDAY  JUNE  27 

Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
A  high-bred,  heavy  producing  Oswego  Co.  herd 
of  40  head — rich  in  Bag  Apple  breeding  includ¬ 
ing  yearling  herd  sire  by  Montvie  Lochinvar. 
60  Fresh  cows,  close  springers,  young  cows  and 
first  calf  heifers  due  in  early  Fall.  Entire  offer¬ 
ing  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many 
Bang’s  Vaccinated.  Includes  a  select  group  of 
young  Canadian  cows  and  first  calf  heifers. 
This  is  a  big  sale  with  the  assurance  of  plenty 
of  bargains.  Bring  Your  Friends  and  Attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sale*  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


INVESTIGATE  HOLSTEINS 

You  put  you#  time,  labor  end  dreams  for  the 

future  Into  you#  dairy  herd.  Why  not  build  with 
the  type  of  animal 
known  to  be  best  for 
the  purpose?  There  is 
K\  a  world  of  evidence 
MX  that  favors  Holstelnsl 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

¥~°  i 

f  nr  amf 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 


UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  •  Box  3067 


SHORTHORNS 


MORE  4#  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Indisputable  records  —  on  farms  and  in  official  contests  — 
PROVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  bast  all-around  breed* 
Produce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  This 
TWO-WAY  bargaining  power  make©  Milking  Shorthorn© 
universal  favorite.  FREE  facta.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal.  Trial  subscription,  eix  months,  50c:  one  year*  81*00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

One  cow  5  years;  1  heifer  2  years;  1  heifer  19  months 
old.  Also  1  registered  Hampshire  Ram 

A.  H.  WEBSTER,  Box  45,  H00SICK,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Milking  Shorthorns  bred  for  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Service  sires,  foundation  cows  and  heifers,  calves 
either  sex.  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 


SIX  MONTHS  BULL  $100.  HAMS  RECORD  10,026 
FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONNECTICUT 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in  position 
to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights  in  Hereford 
steers  from  500  to  800  pounds. 

.  ,  BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  Plymouth,  Ohio 

•  Polled  Herelord  Bulls  • 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State, 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col- 
lego  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders* 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

HERBERT  S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  How. 

GOATS 

For  Sale:  Purebred  Nubian  Buck  And  Doe  Kids 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 


On  June  29th  We  Will  Be  Showing  Our 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

On  Our  Place  (in  the  South  Field)  and  any* 
one  will  be  welcome. 


tu 


STOCK  FARM 

BAY  SHORE,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  LONG  ISLAND 

Telephone  Bay  Shore  800 


GUERNSEYS 


—  BULL  BORN  JUNE  19,  1945  — 

Ham  made  9072  milk  453  fat  as  Jr.  2  yr.  old,  10 
months  twice-a-day  milking.  Sire  is  son  of  PEER¬ 
LESS  MARGO  1013  fat  Jr.  3  yr.  old  and  paternal 
grandson  of  ROYAL  LEXBA  1109  fat  Jr.  *  yr.  old. 
Also  other  young  bulls  of  similar  breeding  1 
month  to  serviceable  age. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE  - - 

CORONATION-LEVITY  Blood  Lines.  Bull  Calves 
from  A.  R.  dams;  priced  very  reasonably. 

Woodstock  Farm,  5<F  Washington  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  G razers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


O  N  I  E  S 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  good  ponies.  Matched 
pairs  and  single.  Reasonably  priced.  Will  crate 
for  shipment  anywhere  in  U.S.A.  last  on  request. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PONY  HARNESS,  SADDLES, 
BRIDLES  AND  CARTS. 

R.  A.  WOODWORTH 


R.  D.  2, 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHLANDS  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK  OFFERS 
Childrens  Ponies  and  Horses  of  all  sizes,  priced  from 
$100.  up.  Also  some  breeding  and  young  stock.  The 
bay  and  hackney  pony  stallion  Troop  Penwortham  Swell 
No.  2384  and  the  grey  Arabian  stallion  Karnak  No. 
1396 — will  stand  to  a  few  approved  mares  with  vet¬ 
erinary  certificates.  Visitors  welcome  Sundays  or  by  ap 
pointment.  For  further  information  write  to— 
MRS.  DEBORAH  DOWS 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED 
SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

Third  Annual  Show  and  Sale 

Wednesday,  July  31, 1946 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

40  Rams  8  Breeds  40  Ewes 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

C.  H.  BANTHAM 

Sale  Manager 

Cooperstown,  New  York 


DOGS 


PULIK  “Brightest  of  Dogs” — New  Yorker 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  says  his  Hungarian  sheepdogs 
understand  everything  short  of  poetry  and  politics 
A  few  choice  A.K.C.  puppies  $100  up.  including  1946 
Westminster  best  of  breed,  all  sired  by  1945  winner 
guardians  and  herd  dogs.  Ideal  for  Children 
Win  not  stray.  Telephone:  61. 

TONY  8R0NS0N  WILLIAMS 
R.  D.  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOa  SALE  —  DALMATION  (COACH)  PUPPIES 

Eligible  to  Registry  in  the  A.  K.  C. 
Complete  information  and  pedigree  on  request. 

rnrramnnP  rs’ouc9'0®  According  to  Markings. 
EDGEWOOD  FARMS  -  TROY,  PENNA. 


COLLIE  IP  UPS 


MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


Collies;  Shepherds:  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires’ 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police’ 
Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


lUREBRED  COCKE!!  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ,  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
stock,  Batch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


- - PURE  BRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS- 


$35.00  LOUISE  C.  HERMAN,  Soldier  Hill  Road, 
ORADELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  ^!1  COIors-  Wood,and 


_ Farms,  Hastings.  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  Chows,  Coliies,Shepherd,  others.  3  .stamps  for 
dog  book  and  list.  Blue  Ribbon  Kennels,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*t£Lpc?£7r laru 


Shepherd  Pups  From  heel  dr,vers 


’  tilUon.  Dekalb  Jamtitm.. N.Y 


$4.00  TAKES  A  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUP  if  ordered 
immediately.  Stamp.  F.  M I  D  DLEM  ISS,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES  —  The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 


Weaned  Young  from  Ten  to  Eleven  Pound  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock.  Two  Fifty  Each;  Trio  Seven  Dollars. 
CARL  H.  EGGE,  PEARL  RIVER,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats.  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS 
R.  WRENNER, 


$1.50  up.  MONEY  BACK. 
MONSEY.  NEW  YORK 


SILVER  BLUE  FOX  Rabbits,  Jrs.  $7.50  each. 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESK ILL,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds,  good  feeders,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $11.50  each 
Chester  Whites  6  weeks  $12.00  each 
M  ill  ship  C.O.D.  if  desired — satisfaction,  guaranteed. 

A.  M.  Lux  Farm,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  Cross 

OR  CHESTER  WHITE.  All  large  grouthy,  healthy 
pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $11.00  each;  S  weeks 
old  $12.00  each.  If  you  want  them  vaccination 

will  be  75  cents  extra.  WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  .  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES 

Mon.  June  24  At  1:00  P.  M. 

At  Me  Bride  Farm,  Harpster,  Ohio 

106  YEARLING  EWES 
8  YEARLING  RAMS 

Polo  Ranch  Breeding,  ewes  selected 
from  300  head,  top  individuals. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE 
Perry  Ewing  Jr.,  Columbia,  Missouri,  Sale  Mgr. 

Owners  —  H.  E.  McBride  and  Frank  Swensen 
Auctioneer  Earl  Wright.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


_ SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  a  choice  lot  of  young  feeders 
CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE  Crossed,  BERKSHIRE 
and  O.  I.  C. 

«'w  e Ik  £Sn  t°n  D  •  •  •  •  . $  1 1 .50  EACH 

9-'°  WEEKS  EXTRAS . SI^O  EACH 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval— Ail  shipments  carefully 
crated  and  a  nice  selection  of  pigs  made  for  you. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters.  Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Poland 
China  Cross.  Sis  weeks  $12.50;  eight  weeks  $15.00. 
Inoculation  75e.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


Open  Hearth  Farms 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  PROEITS 

„..ae?,dy  t0  Ship  Spring  Pigs  of  Both  Sexes. 
Dill  have  a  few  rebred  gilts  to  offer  in  June.  No 
serviceable  boars  left.  These  are  ail  of  the  top 
blood  lines.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN  Mgr.  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

finest  lot  of  Sept,  and  Oct.  boars  we  have  ever 
bred.  Some  feeder  pigs.  Also  two  very  typey  pure  bred 
yearling  Holstein  bulls,  ready  for  service.  T  B 
DnDc0T.AMre.liite<l  and  Bangs  Certified. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS.  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHAMPION  DUR0CS  &io^s-  SSSnSS 
Fan  f»:lisss  ssk 

ii&va  » ■ssssm*  p* 


DUBOC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts.  July  and  Sept.  Pigs 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 


•  Registered  Berkshfres  • 

BREEDING  STOCK,  ALSO  FEEDERS 
_  _  — —Write  TTs  Your  Needs 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


A  -REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE _ 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORH  SpfiFtk  BERKSHIRE  PICS 

W.  H.  PRICE  BARTON.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  &  BRED  GIT  Ts 

1  ertect  for  breeding  and  meat  type,  also  19  week  old 
Pigs.  BROADVIEW  FARM,  h opewel I  Junction,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

w.  y. 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALF 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

M  .  _  F All,  BOARS 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

I  igs  easy  feeding  kind  that  fatten  out  any- 
t«wo  eight  to  ten  weeks  old.  $20.00  each 
CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I°PS  JN  FEEDER  STEERS.  PIGS  AND  LAMBS 

A.  J.  PACKARD  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Wk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You  can  cut  feed  waste  this  summer  by  following  these  simple  steps : 

1.  SAVE  —Provide  feeders  and  hoppers  that  prevent  waste  of  feed. 
Stop  spillage  from  sacks.  Get  rid  of  wasteful  rats.  Make  maximum  use 
of  summer  range. 

2.  CULL  —Get  rid  of  lazy,  uneconomical  producers.  Maintain  only 
those  birds  which  make  maximum  use  of  feed  in  growth,  livability, 
and  production. 

3.  GRADE-UP  —When  you  buy  chicks,  buy  the  best.  Buy  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  with  19  years  of  pedigree  breeding  and  prog¬ 
eny  testing  behind  them.  Buy  Hubbard’s  balanced  breeding— for  more 
eggs  .  .  .  more  meat. 

Weekly  hatches.  30 -day  full  satisfaction  guarantee. 


Hubbard  Farms 


Box  12  Walpole,  N.H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster.  Pa 


POULTRY  PICKERS 
AND  SCALDERS 

SPECIAL:  Limited  number  of  reconditioned 

Pickers  far  below  cost. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  ---- 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $  9.50 

Barred  Bocks . • .  [LjjO 

White  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds....  12.00 

Park's  Strain  Bar.  Bocks .  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Beds  di.  from  N.E.  4.00 
Sp’l  Bk-Bed  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  Jier  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  productiop. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  MeAlisterville.  Pa. 

THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 
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MOUL’S 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES, 


Product  of  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out* 

6tanding  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  „  Write  Today  Tot 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CAPONS 

look  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
lock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70e  each. 
JnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  bena 
leposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

».  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


THANKS  FOLKS! 

It’s  been  a  grand  year  at 
McDonald  farms,  home  of 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS. 
We’re  sold  out  on  POULTS  for 
this  season. 

Write  us  about  your  turkey¬ 
raising  problems.  We’ll  gladly 
help  —  no  obligation.  Visitors 
cordially  invited. 

McDonald  fakms; 

Box  57R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

_  URKEY  POULT!  _ 

Genuine  100%  Pure  Broadbreasted 

BRONZE  POULTS  $75-T 

__  FINEST  QUALITY  Sturdy  Healthy  . 

QUALITY  ■Rested  O  HICKS 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  jfcli  O. 00-100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  M'i 1  — •  *  »  » 

FREE  CATALOG.  B0X-P 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  Tel.  116,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 
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T*n  t»1t  p>y  I®  OTlltS 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  TesteA  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Wnte  for  Prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  'N°'AND 
ST.  MICHAELS, _  MARYLAND 

si  .as.  n.gw'aja’gbg'Sia 

GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Supreme  quality  from  our  own  flocks  of  £.500  Selected 
Breeders.  Low  Prepaid  Prices.  '  VL75 ,  25-$7.95 , 

50-$l3.75;  l00-$26.50;  500-$I28.00;  IO0D-$250.©0. 

Weekly  shipments,  order  direct  giving  jlate  wanted. 
COD  if  desired.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARM 


INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 
BY  HOCK  IMPROVEMENT 

Add  to  your  present  flock  the  Parmenter  Strain 
of  high  egg  producers.  R.O.P.  female  chicks  for 
flock  improvement.  Flock  mated  Bed  chicks  and 
Bed  Breeding  Males  available  now. 

Send  for  Circular  Today. 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  Klng__Stlt_Franklint^n>M^ 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger.  Easter  profits. 
25-$7.50;  50-$I4.00;  !00-$28.00.  Ducks  for 

Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid.  ..  p 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS:  Mammoth  Peking  from  vigorous  stock. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  S26-10CU 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 

Large  Type  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Very  Reasonable. 

REGINALD  PRYCE,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS,  Pekins.  Runners,  Rouens,  Sexed  Hens, 
Drakes.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


A  vailatol© 

COR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 

ZEELAND  BIG  ENGLISH 

®e«nwsa®wai  sss 

trices  for  June  and  July  Shipments.  Write  Now! 

IeeLAND  HATCHERY,  Dept  6,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10  000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Pricq  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeawtsville,  N.  J. 


BACKED  BY  470  to  943  eggs  per 
i  yeabs  Of  -  bird  (official  2  to  5 
year  records)  mean 

_  ff  REAL  PROFITS!  Full 

tory  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

Z  B.  CE°AI’Hb'J«'!ISJaPV0ULTBV  'US  tEHSEV 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

JELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CHIAN 
REDS  BOCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

tLLEN'S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N,  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


Chicks  in  Early  Summer 

Am  I  glad  to  be  able  to  forget  the 
damp  litter  in  the  brooder  house! 
The  weather  has  turned  warm  and  I 
hope  that  it  stays  that  way,  as  there 
is  nothing  as  bad  for  the  chicks  as 
wet  litter.  In  the  early  months  of 
Spring,  ventilation  is  a  problem  which 
at  times  can  be  very  vexing,  for  a 
warm  temperature  must  be  maintained. 
For  this  reason,  every  poultryman  is 
greatly  relieved  to  be  able  to  let  the 
chicks  out  all  day. 

Disease  is  an  ever  present  problem, 
but  I  think  that  this  menace  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  procuring 
only  selected  stock,  and  being  always 
on  the  alert  for  the  first  symptoms  of 
any  disease.  Perhaps  I  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  fortunate  in  this  respect  but 
disease  in  epidemic  form  is  something 
I  have  never  had  to  contend  with.  One 
simple  practice  which  will  generally 
prevent  the  spread  of  some  diseases  is 
the  use  of  ordinary  kerosene  oil  on  the 
drinking  water.  A  teaspoonful  or  two 
is  sufficient  to  coat  the  surface  with 
an  oil  fim  that  will  last  until  the  next 
refill.  Simple  precautionary  measures 


Range  shelter  houses  are  good  to  use 
during  the  Summer,  in  addition  to  the 
brooder  house.  They  should  be  covered 
on  three  sides  with  sacking  or  similar 
material  to  make  them  cooler  on  hot 
days,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  too 
drafty  during  cold,  rainy  weather. 
This  shelter  house  is  being  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  poultry  farm  of  Stanley 
M.  Kenney  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

such  as  this,  taken  in  time,  will  pre¬ 
vent  many  headaches  for  the  operator. 
An  atomized  spray  with  this  same  ma¬ 
terial  will,  in  most  cases  of  simple 
colds,  do  the  trick. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  good  to 
see  the  chicks  out  on  range.  It  is  their 
natural  habitat  and  it  saves  much  labor 
and  expense.  Deficiency  in  the  feed 
is  supplemented  in  this  way,  as  they 
forage  around  for  insects,  bits  of  grit 
and  tender  legumes.  I  find  it  a  good 
practice  to  apply  hydrated  lime  to 
the  area  around  the  houses,  as  this 


Watching  the  Layers 

I  get  dividends  for  just  setting,  yes, 
every  week,  I  go  to  the  henhouse,  seat 
myself  comfortably,  and  watch  the 
layers.  The  hens  crowd  about  me,  as 
curious  as  I  am  about  them.  They  talk 
to  me  and  I  talk  back.  We  are  so 
friendly-like  it  puts  the  birds  at  their 
ease.  Then  they  scatter  to  their  own 
concern  which  gives  me  the  chance  to 
look  them  over.  If  any  do  not  act  or 
look  well  or  do  not  have  full  crops,  I 
catch  them.  I  can  diagnose,  isolate  and 
treat  any  that  have  common  colds, 
roup,  or  perhaps  some  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances,  or  worms,  scaly  legs,  de¬ 
pluming  mites,  frost  bite,  minor  injuries 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  Often  I  can 
cure  these  if  they  are  discovered  in 
time  and  I  can  do  this  when  I  visit 
the  henhouse  regularly.  Usually,  I 
fatten  and  sell  such  birds,  my  experi¬ 
ence  being  that  hens  once  sick  are  more 
susceptible  to  disease  than  those  that 
have  never  been  ill.  If  I  do  return  one 
to  the  laying  house,  I  mark  her  with 
a  leg  band  and  watch  for  a  recurrence 
of  trouble.  I  seldom  lose  hens  by  death. 
Thus  sickness  is  not  spread,  the  eggs 
will  hatch  better,  and  you  will  have 
stronger  healthier  chicks  from  this 
extra  time  spent. 

I  examine  the  laying  flock  for  lice 
regularly,  treating  them  when  neces¬ 
sary.  It  means  the  difference  between 
a  profitable  summer  egg  production 
and  one  that  is  nil.  There  are  several 
lice  powders  on  the  market  that  are 
good,  and  also  ointments.  These  are 
applied  directly  to  different  parts  of  the 
bird’s  body.  This  means  catching  them, 
which  certainly  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
task  for  either  the  hen  or  its  owner. 
There  are  easier  methods  for  Summer¬ 
time,  such  as  painting  the  roosts  with 
a  nicotine  preparation  about  one-half 
hour  before  the  birds  go  on  the  roosts. 
But  there  is  still  another  way  to  get 
rid  of  lice  and  that  is  to  spray  under 
the  hens  after  they  go  to  roost  with  a 
commercial  preparation  made  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  purpose,  which  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  kill  the  lice  without  disturbing 
the  hen  to  any  extent. 

When  I  am  troubled  with  egg  eating, 
it  pays  to  watch  the  layers  for  this. 
Generally  the  egg  eating  habit  develops 
from  some  faulty  arrangement  in  the 
nests.  Sometimes  it  is  the  lack  of 
enough  nests  for  hens  to  lay  in.  I  like 
to  have  one  nest  for  every  five  hens. 
Sometimes  it  is  lack  of  litter  in  the 
nest  to  prevent  egg  breakage,  and  often 
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also  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  dis¬ 
ease,  as  well  as  promoting  the 
legumes’  growth.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  look  for  those  grey  patches  which 
denote  the  presence  of  mites.  Most 
generally,  these  patches  are  found 
under  the  roost  supports,  and  if  neg¬ 
lected,  they  can  spread  to  the  entire 
building.  Any  crevice  or  crack  makes 
a  good  hiding  place  for  these  parasites, 
but  periodic  inspections  and  applica¬ 
tions  with  any  good  penetrating,  disin¬ 
fectant  solution  will  reduce  this  haz¬ 
ard  to  a  minimum. 

A  good  source  of  shade  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  Nothing  can  beat  corn  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  corn  grows  with  the 
chicks,  and  not  only  does  it  furnish 
shade,  but  later  in  the  season  it 
furnishes  the  chicks  with  food. 
Furnishing  them  with  shade  emboldens 
them  to  go  farther  away  from  the 
brooder  or  colony  house,  and  this  is  all 
right  if  the  range  is  fenced  off.  Well 
ventilated  shelters  are  also  very  good, 
but  where  they  are  used  to  supplement 
the  brooder  houses,  they  should  be 
screened  on  three  sides  with  sack 
cloth  or  similar  material.  This  is  to 
ward  off  drafts,  as  the  chicks  will  not 
use  open  shelters  when  closed  houses 
are  in  the  vicinity.  Wire  floors  are  very 
sanitary,  but  not  absolutely  essential. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  lime,  when  applied  to 
chicken  litter  or  droppings,  would 
neutralize  the  nitrogen  content.  Now 
these  beliefs  have  recently  been  proven 
false.  I  always  used  lime  and  phosphate 
on  the  roosts  and  in  the  litter,  and  this 
practice  has  proven  a  great  help  in 
keeping  the  houses  dry.  As  I  use  the 
regular  type  of  roosts  in  my  laying 
houses,  the  use  of  limestone  on  the 
boards  after  each  cleaning  makes  the 
next  cleaning  that  much  easier.  It  also 
improves  the  manure  for  fertility. 

Another  thing  that  will  bear  watch¬ 
ing  in  these  days  of  feed  scarcity  is 
the  scratch  feed.  Owing  to  the  low 
ceiling  price  on  Western  grain,  a  big 
racket  has  developed  recently.  In  order 
to  receive  a  higher  price  when  sold  as 
mixed  feed,  many  shippers  stoop  so 
low  as  to  mix  some  very  poor  oats 
and  even  plain  hulls  with  the  other 
basic  grain.  This  puts  it  in  the  mixed 
classification.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  hurt 
the  old  hens,  as  they  pick  out  the  good 
and  leave  the  bad,  but  it  may  hurt  the 
tender  chick,  as  too  much  fiber  is  not 
good  for  it.  It  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  the  practice  of  feeding  the 
chick  scratch  on  the  ground  is  as  safe 
as  feeding  it  in  the  hoppers.  In  most 
cases  there  is  not  enough  hopper  space 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  chicks,  so 
to  give  them  all  an  even  break,  some 
of  the  scratch  is'  often  fed  on  the 
ground.  I  try  to  avoid  throwing  the 
grain  on  bare  ground  which  is  too  near 
the  brooders,  as  generally  it  is  already 
contaminated  with  chick  droppings. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  s.  M.  k. 


the  nest  arrangement  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  feed  to  be  thrown  in  the  nests 
accidentally.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
egg  eating  habit,  about  all  one  can  do 
is  darken  the  nests.  This  can  be  done 
by  having  cloth  over  the  front  of  each 
nest  or  facing  the  nests  to  the  wall, 
requiring  the  hens  to  go  in  back  of 
the  nests  to  get  into  them,  the  eggs 
being  removed  from  a  door  at  the  front. 
In  watching  closely,  sometimes  the 
offending  hens  can  be  located.  It  may 
be  only  one  or  two  hens  in  the  flock 
and  when  I  remove  them,  the  trouble 
is  soon  stopped;  another  way  is  to  clip 
the  end  of  the  bird’s  beak. 

I  also  watch  for  broody  hens.  The 
longer  I  let  them  set,  the  less  eggs  I 
get.  So  I  take  them  off  the  nests  every 
night.  To  prevent  them  from  going 
back  to  the  nest,  I  have  the  nests  fixed 
so  they  will  close  up  at  night.  The 
broody  hens  will  go  back  to  the  nest 
the  next  morning,  but  I  keep  taking 
them  off  every  night  and  most  hens  will 
get  discouraged  and  give  up  the  idea, 
then  they  will  soon  be  back  laying 
again.  However,  I  have  to  do  this  every 
night  in  order  to  correct  them  at  the 
start,  for  if  I  neglect  it  and  let  the 
hens  sit  on  the  nest  for  a  few  nights, 
they  will  have  the  notion  of  broodiness 
so  firmly  fixed  in  their  tjeads  that  I 
cannot  break  them  up  and  get  them 
back  to  laying  for  several  weeks. 

Of  course,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
close  the  nests  every  night,  then  you 
will  need  a  jail  for  your  broody  hens. 
A  slat-bottom  coop  is  ideal  for  this 
purpose.  This  coop  should  be  placed 
well  off  the  ground  as  a  protection 
against  rats;  and  it  is  better  to  have 
it  in  a  house  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  hens  are  used  to.  I  have  three 
cans,  one  for  mash,  one  for  whole  corn 
and  oats,  and  one  for  water,  fastened 
inside  the  jail.  These  should  be  kept 
filled  at  all  times.  If  the  broody  hens 
are  shut  up  at  once,  it  will  only  take 
a  few  days  to  break  them  up.  I  suggest 
opening  the  jail  twice  a  week  and 
letting  them  out  about  half  an  hour 
just  before  dark.  This  will  show  you 
if  they  are  still  broody,  because  if  not 
they  will  go  on  the  roosts.  If  they  go 
back  to  the  nest,  you  will  have  to  shut 
them  up  longer.  Broodiness  is  in  the 
chicken’s  head  instead  of  in  its  body. 
When  she  sets,  she  is  not  eating  as 
she  does  otherwise,  and  this  is  what 
causes  the  hen  to  stop  laying.  In  the 
jail,  she  will  move  about  and  eat  and 
the  egg  organs  keep  making  eggs,  and 
in  a  few  days  she  is  back  to  laying 
again.  o.  c. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Now  That  June  is  Here 


My  garden  is  friendly;  it  welcomes  the  bees 
To  wander  about  it  as  they  please. 

It  beckons  to  butterflies,  summons  the  birds, 

It  has  no  need  of  silly  words. 

It  basks  in  the  sunshine;  it  bathes  in  the  rain 
Until  its  blossoms  are  bright  again. 

My  garden  is  lovely;  it  gladdens  the  eye 
Of  every  lingering  passerby. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Flag  Day,  June  14 

June  14th  is  Flag  Day,  and  it  will 
mean  more  this  year  than  it  ever  did 
before,  since  all  Americans  remember 
the  picture  of  those  five  brave  boys 
who  planted  our  flag  on  Mt.  Suribachi. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  fourth  oldest  national 
flag  in  the  world.  Only  the  flags  of 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  older,  I  have  learned.  Also 
that  only  one  flag  is  ever  flown  above 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  any  branch 
of  our  armed  forces.  This  is  the 
Chaplain’s  pennant  on  naval  vessels  to 
signal:  “The  crew  is  at  divine  services.” 

The  Star-spangled  Banner  which  in¬ 
spired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  our 
national  anthem  had  15  stripes  and  15 
stars.  This  flag,  with  11  bullet  holes, 
is  now  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  two  stripes  and  stars,  in  addition 
to  the  original  13,  were  added  to  the 
flag  when  Vermont  and  Kentucky  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Union,  in  1791  and  1792, 
respectively.  But,  in  1818,  Congress  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  stripes  back  to 
the  first  thirteen.  After  that  only  a  star 
was  added  for  each  new  State.  The 
present  arrangement  of  our  flag  stars 
is  not  official,  but  came  about  by 
general  custom. 

The  nickname.  Old  Glory,  was  given 
the  flag  by  Capt.  William  Driver, 
commander  of  a  sailing  vessel,  at 
Salem,  Mass.  The  first  Flag  Day  was 
observed  by  New  York  State  on 
June  14,  1894.  b.  c. 


Summer  With  the  Children 

Recently  I  read  of  a  family  who  had 
discovered  34  different  wild  flowers  on 
their  farm.  Our  youngsters  agreed  that 
we  had  many  more  than  that.  So  we 
got  out  our  flower  book  and  checked 
up  to  prove  it.  At  Crumhorn  we 
counted  120,  and  probably  that  isn’t  all. 
We  are  very  rich:  We  have  the  rocky 
woods  behind  the  house,  and  swamp 
at  the  foot  of  the  pasture,  the  pine 
woods,  the  hardwood  lot,  the  brook, 
open  fields  and  meadows.  Almost  any 
wild  flower  can  find  a  suitable  home 
on  our  farm.  Son  Bob  agrees  that  we 
still  are  not  acquainted  with  all  our 
plants;  for  weeks  he  has  tried  in  vain 
to  identify  a  certain  shrub.  He  suggests 
that  we  study  shrubs  as  a  Summer  pro¬ 
ject.  We  also  need  to  know  more  about 
ferns  and  mosses. 

While  we  were  counting  flowers,  we 
decided  to  make  a  list  of  the  birds 
that  live  here.  More  than  40  was  the 
number.  This  did  not  include  the 
migrants  that  stop  only  briefly,  nor 
the  hawks  and  owls,  nor  the  small 
herons  that  inhabit  the  swamp.  Most 
of  these  are  hard  to  identify.  We 
counted  only  the  birds  we  see  frequent¬ 
ly.  They  range  in  size  from  the  great 
blue  heron  to  the  humming  bird. 

“What  a  pleasant  place  we  live  in,” 
I  remarked  to  the  children. 

“Huh,”  said  their  practical  father, 
“It  would  make  us  more  money  if  we 
could  buy  a  plow  and  some  fence 
wire!”  r.  h.  e. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

For  many  of  us  older  readers  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  Miss  Bessie  L. 
Putnam  was  to  feel  that  we  had  lost 
a  real  friend.  In  consulting  the  old 
flower  magazine,  Mayflower,  for  the 
year  1893,  I  found  articles  by  Miss 
Putnam.  I  feel  sure  there  were  some 
in  1888  when  I  first  knew  of  this 
periodical.  Her  discussions  of  plants 
and  birds  were  always  welcomed  as 
something  we  home  folks  could  do  or 
observe. 

When  the  10th  came  around  last 
month  (May)  we  rejoiced  that  we  did 
not  repeat  last  year’s  15  inches  of  snow 
when  the  apple  trees  were  in  bloom. 
However,  on  May  3rd  it  was  24  de¬ 
grees  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  ice 
formed.  It  made  some  of  us  wonder  if 
another  maple  sugar  season  was  at 
hand.  Those  who  made  late  syrup  found 
it  only  half  as  sweet,  requiring  two 
barrels  of  sap  to  produce  one  gallon  of 
syrup!  Here  is  hoping  that  the  honey 
bees  wintered  well  and  that  we  will 
have  a  better  season  for  them  than 
in  1945. 

Not  much  but  oats  was  planted  in 
our  Vermont  hills  in  early  May.  Most 
of  us  waited  for  late  sowing  until  after 
that  “first  good  warm  rain,”  which  is 
guide  to  many  farmers.  The  meat 
question  is  uppermost,  but  baby  pigs 
are  $12.00  to  $15.00  each  and  grain  is 
so  uncertain,  many  hesitate  to  buy.  I 
think  we  will  try  to  raise  more  chickens 
for  our  meat,  as  after  a  little  they  can 
pick  much  of  their  feed  on  range. 
Eggs  are  plentiful  at  least.  But  butter 
just  isn’t.  A  few  make  a  little  butter 
but  this  goes  to  old  and  regular 
customers  so  the  grocers  get  very  little. 
We  were  reading  again  about  raising 
musk  ox  in  our  mountains  and  learned 
they  produced  but  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  their  live  weight  in  dressed 
meat. 

In  looking  over  the  seed  boxes,  there 
were  some  really  old  seeds  which  I 
sowed  and  was  amazed  that  dahlia, 
cuphea  and  snap  dragons  germinated 
but  not  asters.  Among  new  seedlings 
are  mimulus,  annual  wall  flower, 
potentilla  warrensi,  torenia  and  Bells  of 
Ireland.  The  sweet  potatoes,  planted  in 
sandy  soil  and  kept  warm  in  the  house, 
decayed  but  the  one  tuber  placed  in 
water  produced  five  slips  that  are  now 
growing  in  soil;  three  more  are  ready 
to  remove  and  more  are  starting. 

If  you  have  a  friend  who  will  save 
you  seed  from  her  single  peonies,  sow 
them  next  Fall;  next  Spring  you  will 
find  a  few  plants,  and'  the  following 
Spring  there  will  be  still  more.  They 
will  keep  germinating  for  at  least  three 
Springs.  My  oldest  are  quite  sturdy  and 
I  hope  for  blooms  in  ’47.  Mother  Bee 


All  in  a  Day’s  Churning 

Since  butter  has  become  so  scarce 
in  the  local  markets,  making  it  in  small 
quantities  at  home  has  become  an  es¬ 
sential  delight.  Familiar  scenes  of  my 
childhood  come  back  to  me  as  I  recall 
the  butter  making  on  my  grandmother’s 
dairy  farm. 

The  milk  room,  moist  and  pungent 
from  daily  scrubbing  of  tables  and 
floor,  was  filled  with  pans  and  crocks 
of  clotted  cream.  The  big  yellow  swing 
churn,  with  its  shafts  hooking  onto  a 
treadmill,  dominated  one  side  of  the 
room.  Grandmother  had  a  Border 
Collie  dog  named  Shep.  He  was  a 
trained  cow  dog  and  he  also  helped 
with  the  churning.  When  the  cream 
was  ready  and  in  the  churn,  Grand¬ 
mother  called  to  Shep.  He  came  with¬ 
out  objection  and  got  up  onto  the 
treadmill.  As  he  walked,  the  churn 
began  to  swing  back  and  forth,  heavily 
at  first,  but  soon  smoothly  as  it 
settled  into  rhythmic  •  motion.  When 
the  small  glass  window  on  the  churn 
lid  showed  clear,  Shep  was  dismissed, 
and  quietly  went  off  about  his  other 
affairs. 

Grandmother  then  gathered  the 
butter  into  a  large  lump  by  a  gentle 
hand  motion  of  the  churn.  The  mounds 
of  golden  butter  exuding  a  faint 
moisture  were  piled  high  in  a  wooden 
butter  bowl  and  set  aside  to  be  worked. 
The  buttermilk  flecked  with  bits  of 
butter  was  delicious  and  cooling,  drunk 
from  the  dipper  with  its  curved 
handle.  * 

On  very  warm  days  during  the 
Summer,  the  balm  of  Gilead  tree  in  the 
dooryard  held  untold  delights  for  me 
with  its  fragrant  shade.  Yet,  as  sure  as. 
the  day  was  hot,  I  was  summoned. 
Since  Grandmother  loved  Shep  as 
dearly  as  any  member  of  her  family, 
he  was  treated  with  the  dignity  and 
kindness  of  a  trusted  worker.  Shep 
was  given  the  day  off,  and  I  now  took 
his  place  on  the  treadmill.  Holding  on 
to  the  sides  of  it,  I  would  start  on  my 
walk  that  led  to  nowhere. 

I  say  nowhere — but  it  was  to  a  great 
somewhere  that  I  was  carried:  It 
taught  me  obedience,  tolerance,  kind¬ 
ness  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  doing  one’s  share.  k.b.  h. 


My  Neighbor  Told  Me 

To  frost  the  panes  of  a  window,  dis¬ 
solve  three  teaspons  of  epsom  salts  in 
a  glass  of  water;  add  a  teaspoon  of 
liquid  glue,  stirring  thoroughly.  Apply 
to  the  glass  with  a  brush.  M.  b. 


A  “Thought”  on  Canning 

What  has  been  your  greatest  canning 
problem,  and  how  have  you  solved  it? 

Never  has  this  question  been  so  im¬ 
portant.  As  N.  K.  W.  puts  it,  “This  is 
the  year  for  everybody  to  can.  From 
where  I  sit,  it  looks  as  if  we  are  facing 
the  biggest  food  crisis  the  U.  S.  A.  has 


ever  had.  I  believe  we  could  all  get 
ideas  from  each  other.”  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  get  these  ideas  together  in  print, 
and  help  meet  that  crisis. 

Send  your  letters  to  Woman  and 
Home.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  to  help  each  other  and 
the  Nation.  And  the  sooner  the  better 
for  Summer  vegetables  and  Fall  fruits. 

p.  s. 


Simple  Styles  in  Frocks  Plus  a  U .  S.  Map 


foA£E™e  9“53%  ^sfla3fi^hStyl.6c8nd  S°  €8Sy  t0  8CW-  SizeS  32‘  34'  36‘  38’  40-  42 likewise 

r5ATlT6ER17  ^6irCS'ieZ'eeri3a.S3Cinyds.!  M  ,S6rS:  iU8t  Wr8P*  bUtt°n  and  tie  U!  Si‘es  «•  12*  », 

PATTERN  9078  —  Thrifty  sundress.  Use  jacket-  for  streetwear;  wear  dress  as  jumper  with  hi™.™  si 
12-20;  30-44.  Size  16,  sundress  and  jacket  3%  yds.  35  in.  16c.  8e'  ^ 

PATT£RN  7237  — Map  of  the  United  States.  Pun  and  information  while  embroidering.  Principal  indus 
of  each  state  is  shown.  Transfer  of  map  14^x18%  in.  Color  schemes;  instructions  and  stitches;  lie. 
FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  for  the  1946  needlework  catalog. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  for  the  New  Summer  Dress  Pattern  Boob. 

P L T  N A AND  add RESSi  and  send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  3< 
&t..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  New  York  City  residents  add  1 %  sales  tax  (on  orders  over  24c). 


Canning  is  simple  -  you  get 

glorious  results  without  fail  — 
with  this  wonderful,  new  author¬ 
itative  book,  by  Meta  Given. 

Scores  of  new  methods  ...  120 
illustrations  ...  67  NEW 
RECIPES  for  serving!  Complete 
instructions  with  processing 
times!  Nothing  like  it!  A  costly 
'  book  but  yours  for  ONLY  25c. 

Write  now! 

Canning  is  sure  when  you  use  _ 

Home  Canners  Caps  and  Jar  Rings.  Millions 
of  jars  prove  it!  Ask  for  these  better  caps 
in  all  styles,  and  the  sure-sealing  Home 
Canners  Rings  ...  at  all  dealers. 


The  HOME  CANNERS  CAP  CORP. 
80  White  Street,  New  York 


SEW 


Your  Own  Slips 


2  Slips  For  Only 


Kit  of  hard- 
to-find  rayon 
cloth,  Alen- 
con  type  lace, 
and  pattern. 


Each  Kit  Contains 


1.  Princess  pattern,  four 
gore.  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46. 


2.  Soft  rayon  taffeta. 
Enough  to  sew  2  slips 
in  your  size.  Quality 
fabric.  Washable. 
White  or  tearose  only. 

3.  Shaped  yoke  of  rich 
Alencon  type  lace.  A 
delicately  designed 
lace  trimming. 


4.  Shoulder  straps,  tai¬ 
lored,  adjustable, 
ready  to  sew  in. 


Imagine!  2  slips  of  quality  fabric,  rich  lace 
yoke  trimming.  Slips  that  hang  gracefully, 
fit  snugly,  wash  easily,  wear  well.  At  sav¬ 
ing  prices  too!  Send  $2.98  money  order  for 
each  slip  kit  or  pay  postman,  5  day  money- 
back  inspection  guarantee.  IMPORTANT: 
State  size  and  color.  Order  today! 


FABRICS-LACE,  Inc.  ^ 

Dept.  R,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  16 


(2<2Jsi^jGSlMi(Z  SHELVES 

•  Add  gay  charm  to  your 
home.  Get  this  original,  easy 
to  assemble  California  octag¬ 
onal  plywood  shelf  Eight¬ 
een  inches  wide.  No  nails  or 
glue  necessary.  Included  in 
this  big  value  kit  ate  materials  for  three  easy  to 
build  shelves.  ORDER  YOURS  TODAY!  Im¬ 
mediate  postpaid  shipment  upon  receipt  of  two 
$1.00  bills,  check  or  money  order. 

m  Ornament)  not  hutluded. 


CALIFORNIAN  PRODUCTS 

BOX  328,  SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIF. 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  CET 


YOOR  HOME  WATER 

—  well,  stream  or 
lake  —  it  can  be 
made  clear  and  soft 
easily  and  at  little 
cost.  This  free  book¬ 
let  explains  how.  Write 
for  it  today. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  Cr  SOFTENER  CO. 

OSHKOSH  «  WISCONSIN 

Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief — • 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Beil-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  nones 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


460 


WHivn til 

In  ,the  Middle  of  the  Laying  Tests 
H unterdon,  N.  J. — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds; 

145  Eggs,  155.35  points. 
Missouri —Highest  Ked  Pen;  1050  eggs,  1115.90 


Passaic.  N.  J.  — 2nd  Bed  Pen;  1331  eggs, 
1371.70  points. 

New  York,  Western  —  3rd  Ked  Pen;  1037  eggs, 
1699.75  points. 

Pennsylvania  —  3rd  Bed  Pen;  1608  eggs,  1699.55 
points. 

It  is  Noteworthy  that  the  above  scores  in  points 
_  are  based  principally  on  size  and  weight  of  eggs. 
*  Hence  the  public  is  reliably  informed  of  the 
actual  production  performances  of  the  contestants. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Production  Quality 
When  you  purchase  100  or  10,000  Warren  Chicks, 
every  pullet  chick  in  the  lot  is  fully  qualified 
by  blood  and  breeding  to  duplicate  tke  laying 
performances  of  the  Warren  Beds  in  the 
official  public  tests. 

We  steadfastly  believe  in  the  importance  of  the 
public  tests,  as  a  reliable  check  upon  the 
economic  values  of  privately  owned  breeding 
flocks.  The  competing  birds  are  subjected  to  sharp 
changes  in  climate,  housing,  care,  and  feeding, 
and  the  highest  scoring  birds  prove  that  they 
can  survive  the  rigors  of  the  Test,  and  maintain 
a  notably  high  production  level  throught  the  year. 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 


! 


Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


TOLMAN  1  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $14  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs.  Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders. 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAPTS 
BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


__ _.  T_  w  rintn  K*w  Hampshire  Beds,  Kock- 
T|  I  Be  |  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
*  JLllaJLi  K  i^Keady  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 

$1.60  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE  Box  R,  0AKM0NT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE:  800  ROCKS; 
$1.35.  12  WEEKS  OLD. 

Lincoln,  Delaware 


800  RED  PULLETS, 
HALL  MACKLIN 
Phone  614  J  31 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Hatches  weekly. 

25-$8.00;  50-$I5.50;  I00-$30.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $OQ95 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  A  # 


Sturdy  attractive  shelters  for 
chickens  and  turkeys.  Any¬ 

one  can  assemble  In  half  an 
hour  or  disassemble  for  stor¬ 
age  over  winter.  Save  feed 
and  raise  better  pullets  out 
on  range.  Shipped  in  flat 
sections  fully  built  and 
aii>ted.  Weight  35U 'ids .  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc. 
ree  literature.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

I.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.  WARREN,  OHIO 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 


Fresh  native  Eggs 
the  Boston  Market, 
prompt  payment, 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market 


bring  top  prices  in 
Fair  treatment  and 
Market  information 

SMALL  CO. 

Boston,  Massachnsetts 


S.  &  w.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
price’s  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


WANTED:  BROWN  &  WHITE  EGGS 

KwTroT  -  WlVI.1";  «.< 

SHIP  to  Long  Island  City  Depot,  New  York 


Tjirr©  Poultry  v/V  anted 

KRAKAU R  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883 
Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  city,  w.v 

-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  ». 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  In*.,  300  Greenwich  St„  New  Y«r* 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  IV.  Tax. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


TV  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  15,  1946 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Grass  Range  for  Pullets 

Is  a  good  grass  range  suitable  for 
rearing  chickens?  How  many  pullets 
can  be  kept  on  an  acre?  We  have  20 
acres  that  is  suitable.  mbs.  d.  v.  b. 

Morris  County,  N.  J. 

A  good  grass  range  is  ideal  for  rear¬ 
ing  pullets.  Of  late,  a  great  deal  of 
interest  is  being  exhibited  in  Ladino 
clover  ranges.  We  usually  recommend 
about  250  to  300  pullets  per  acre;  thus 
your  20  acres  would  provide  range 
enough  for  a  sizable  poultry  business. 
Also,  with  a  good  Ladino  clover  range 
you  could  carry  two  to  three  times  as 
many  birds  per  acre,  depending  on 
how  good  a  range  area  you  could  de¬ 
velop.  Your  capacity  would  be  more 
subject  to  the  housing  capacity  than 
to  the  range.  There  are  also  many  who 
use  a  wooded  or  bush  area  as  range. 
The  range  should  be  rotated,  so  that 
you  should  not  count  on  using  much 
more  than  one-half  of  it  at  a  time, 
based  on  the  number  of  birds  men¬ 
tioned  per  acre. 


Ducks  Have  Weak  Legs 

I  had  some  baby  ducks,  and  when 
they  got  partly  grown,  some  of  them 
got  weak  in  their  legs,  and  lived  for 
awhile  and  then  died.  Can  you  please 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  this? 
I  feed  my  ducks  scratch  feed  and  mash 
and  they  always  eat  very  well.  w.  k. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

Loss  of  half  grown  ducklings  with 
leg  weakness  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  minerals  and  vitamin  D  to 
form  adequate  leg  bones.  It  may  also 
be  caused  by  getting  spoiled  or  sour 
feed,  which  may  cause  apparent  leg 
weakness,  due  to  being  indisposed  and 
causing  them  to  go  off  in  their  legs.  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  less  grain, 
and  the  addition  to  some  extra  feed¬ 
ing  of  cod  liver  oil  to  their  mash. 


Weights  of  Cockerels 

A  claims  that  heavy  breed  cocks  and 
chickens  have  been  raised  to  weigh 
between  six  and  six  and  one-half 
pounds  at  four  and  one-half  months  of 
age.  B  says  it  has  never  been  done. 
Who  is  right?  o.  a.t. 

New  York 

Occasionally  cockerels  of  the  heavy 
breeds  have  been  grown  to  weights  of 
six  to  six  and  one-half  pounds  at  four 
and  one-half  months.  However,  this  is 
considerably  above  the  average  which 
is  about  four  and  one-half  pounds  at 
18  weeks  for  some  of  the  heavier 
breeds.  I  have  raised  a  few  broilers 
that  weighed  four  and  one-half  pounds 
at  14  weeks. 


Treatment  for  Cecal  Cocci¬ 
diosis 

With  cecal  coccidiosis  decimating 
many  young  flocks  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  chicken  raisers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  control  measures  for  this 
epidemic  disease.  Several  different  pre¬ 
ventives  and  treatments  have  been 
tried  on  cecal  coccidiosis,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  One  of  the  newest 
and  most  successful  medicines  is  3- 
nitro  4-hydroxy  phenylarsonic  acid. 
Before  describing  this  compound,  re¬ 
cently  developed  and  marketed  by  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  laboratories,  let 
us  examine  further  the  disease  it  pre¬ 
vents.  .  ,  , 

Cecal  coccidiosis  is.  caused  by  a 
protozoan  called  Eimeria  tenella,  a  one¬ 
cell  organism  that  flourishes  and  be¬ 
comes  infective  mostly  during  warm, 
damp  weather.  Other  Eimeria  cause 
other  kinds  of  coccidiosis,  but  it  is 
E.  tenella  causing  the  cecal  type  of  this 
disease  that  is  the  costly  killer.  This 
coccidium  forms  in  an  egg-like  struct¬ 
ure  called  an  oocyst  in  the  ceca  of  an 
infected  chicken.  The  oocyst  passes  out 
with  the  droppings,  and  if  conditions 
are  favorably  warm  and  moist,  it 
forms  spores.  In  this  infective  state  the 
oocyst  may  be  picked  up  by  another 
chicken.  Thereupon,  the  oocyst  shell  is 
acted  on  by  the  bird’s  digestive  juices, 
and  eight  sporozoites  are  released  to 
travel  to  the  ceca.  There  they  attack 
the  lining,  causing  severe  inflammation 
and  bleeding.  New  oocysts  form  in 
the  ceca,  and  thus  the  life-cycle  of 
E.  tenella  is  completed.  Cecal  cocci¬ 
diosis  can  be  enormously  destructive  to 
a  flock  of  chickens.  Usually  a  few  birds 
contract  the  disease,  and  it  spreads  to 
others  through  the  droppings.  Birds 
heavily  infected  by  E.  tenella  generally 
die,  although  if  they  survive,  they  de¬ 
velop  an  immunity.  Post-mortems  of 
heavily  infected  chickens  reveal  ceca 
with  bloody,  ruptured  lining,  full  of 
cheesy  cores. 

The  compound  3-nitro  4-hydroxy 
phenylarsonic  acid  is  a  proven  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  spread  of  cecal  cocci¬ 
diosis  when  it  is  administered  to  the 
flock  at  the  first  positive  signs  of  the 
disease.  The  compound  is  manufactured 
in  tablet  form,  and  is  soluble  in  the 
drinking  water.  Controlled  tests  have 
been  conducted  on  chicks  infected  with 
E.  tenella.  In  every  test  involving  3- 
nitro  4-hydroxy  phenylarsonic  acid,  the 
treated  group  showed  a  very  high  per- 


Broilers  on  Wire 

Please  tell  me  about  raising  broilers 
on  wire  indoors.  m.  c.  P. 

New  York 

I  would  not  recommend  raising 
broilers  on  wire  floors  indoors.  It  can, 
of  course,  be  done  if  you  so  desire,  but 
the  wire  floors  are  expensive  to  con¬ 
struct  and  maintain.  Wire  floors  might 
aid  in  controlling  coccidiosis,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  With  present  day 
methods  of  controlling  losses  from 
acute  coccidiosis,  I  cannot  see  the  need 
for  wire  floors.  They  would,  of  course, 
save  litter  costs. 

If  however  you  desire  to  try  it  out, 
you  would  need  one-fourth  inch  mesh 
on  which  to  start  the  chicks,  and  later 
one-half  inch  mesh  and  preferably  one 
inch  mesh  at  eight  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
You  might  get  by  with  the  one-half 
inch  mesh  to  12  weeks,  but  you  would 
then  need  to  start  your  chicks  for  the 
first  three  to  four  weeks  in  batteries.  In 
my  opinion  you  would  need  to  use  ma¬ 
terial  1x4  inches  to  1x5  inches  in  width 
to  build  the  frames  over  which  to  put 
the  wire.  The  spacing  would  depend 
on  the  gauge  wire  you  use,  but  you 
would  need  cross  supports  about  every 
18  inches.  There  are  some  companies 
now  making  sectional  wire  floors,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  smaller  cross 
supports,  and  thus  less  chance  for 
droppings  to  accumulate  and  spread 
coccidiosis. 


Barred  Rocks  Too  Fat 

My  Barred  Rocks  are  too  fat.  Is  this 
common  with  this  breed?  How  can  I 
correct  it?  N.  L.  w. 

Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

Some  strains  of  Barred  Rocks  have 
a  tendency  to  become  overfat.  In  such 
a  case  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  down 
materially  on  the  amount  of  scratch 
feed  given  them.  Let  them  have  all  the 
laying  mash  they  will  eat,  but  give 
only  a  very  light  feeding  of  grain,  say 
as  low  as  three  to  four  pounds  per 
100  birds  daily,  giving  most  of  it  at 
the  night  feeding.  Some  of  your  over¬ 
fat  birds  may  not  recover,  and  may 
have  to  be  dressed  off  for  meat. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Blood 
Spots 

Our  chickens  are  good  layers,  but 
we  find  many  blood  spots,  and  whites 
that  are  all  bloody.  Can  you  tell  us 
why?  How  might  this  be  corrected? 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  n.  c. 

Try  adding  some  high  grade  cod 
liver  oil  to  your  mash;  or  you  can 
just  feed  some  extra  oil  on  top  of 
the  water  container.  Many  times  such 
extra  oil  feeding  has  helped  to  clear 
up  this  trouble. 


centage  of  survival,  whereas  the  un¬ 
treated  or  control  birds  had  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  rate  of  mortality.  Tests 
have  also  revealed  that  this  medi¬ 
cation  imparted  a  high  degree  of  im¬ 
munity  to  re-infection.  This  medicine 
is  effective  when  used  promptly  after 
cecal  coccidiosis  has  appeared  in  the 
flock.  „  „ 

While  testing  the  safety  of  3-mtro 
4-hydroxy  phenylarsonic  acid  on  young 
chicks  and  poults,  the  laboratory  found 
that  the  compound  possessed  unusual 
growth-stimulating  properties  due  to 
the  improved  health  of  the  birds.  For 
this  purpose  the  dosage  is  25  per  cent 
of  the  cecal  coccidiosis  dosage.  New 
tests  on  chicks  have  shown  that  treated 
birds  gained  almost  14  per  cent  more 
weight  than  untreated  birds  up  to  eight 
weeks  of  age.  The  average  difference 
in  weight  gain  up  to  20  weeks  was 
nearly  nine  per  cent.  c.  E.  T. 

Planning  Ahead  in  the 
Poultry  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  442) 
housing  time  cull  all  birds  that  are  not 
A-l.  Certainly  with  the  imperative 
need  to  conserve  feed,  and  a  definite 
shortage  for  months  to  come,  now  is 
the  time  to  liquidate  all  poor  feather¬ 
ing,  slow  growing,  slow  maturing 
chickens.  Quality  counts  now  as  never 
before. 

Next  Fall  we  will  be  short  of  eggs 
and  poultry  meat.  Thus,  every  poultry 
producer  should  adjust  his  program  to 
conserve  the  short  feed  supply,  and 
cull  his  laying  flock  down  as  fast  as 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  grow  the 
maximum  number  of  replacements  for 
next  Fall.  This  program  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  millions  of  eggs  that  will 
be  needed  for  human  food,  but  will 
in  most  cases  keep  poultrymen  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  carry  on  after  this  man-made 
feed  shortage  is  over. 


Grange  News 

Buffalo  Grange  No.  1523  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Penna.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  since  March  1912,  with  Samuel 
Flack  as  first  Master.  It  has  grown 
steadily  not  only  in  membership,  but 
in  Grange  work.  The  Charter  member¬ 
ship  was  13,  today  it  is  214.  This 
Grange  has  a  splendid  record  of 
achievement  and  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  leading  Grange  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County.  It  has  ranked  high  in  both 
the  County  and  State  Contests,  in  one- 
act  plays,  spelling,  and  cake  baking. 
Several  plays  are  presented  each  year 
under  the  direction  of  a  play  commit¬ 
tee,  Earl  Kuhn,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cleland  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Patterson. 

Highlighted  by  a  dinner  for  150  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests,  including  County  and 
State  Grange  officers,  Center  Grange, 
No.  1870,  Beaver  County,  Penna.,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  silver  anniversary. 
Fourteen  of  the  15  original  members 
were  there  and  were  presented  Silver 
Star  certificates.  Dr.  Beatty  H.  Dimit, 
Department  of  Science,  Indiana  State 
Teachers’  College,  former  Beaver 
County  Agent,  and  his  State  Grange 
Overseer  was  guest  speaker.  At  the 
dinner,  Charter  members,  their  fami¬ 
lies,  officers  and  their  wives,  special 
guests,  and  speakers  were  seated  to¬ 
gether.  Pomona  Master  Joe  I.  McCarthy 
gave  the  invocation.  Carl  E.  Weigle, 
Master  of  the  host  group,  presided  over 
a  brief  business  meeting  during  which 
special  recognition  was  given  Miss 
Margaret  Meany,  who  has  served  as 
secretary  16  consecutive  years.  She 
was  presented  with  a  large  birthday 
cake.  Receiving  the  25-year  awards 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Harten- 
bach  and  son,  Ralph;  S.  J.  Preece  and 
Miss  Loualene  Preece;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Patterson  and  sons,  Roy  and 
Everett;  Fred  H.  Meany;  Mrs. 
Cummings  Weigle;  Frank  Todd;  Frank 
E.  Elliott;  and  Richard  Weigle.  James 
L.  Johnston,  one  of  this  group,  was 
unable  to  attend. 

Pomona  Grange  No.  6  of  Huntingdon 
County,  Penna.,  met  recently,  with 
Pomona  Master  E.  P.  Young  presiding. 
The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
business.  State  Master,  W.  S.  Fullerton 
was  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
session.  He  gave  a  very  inspiring  talk 
on  Grange  work.  Richard  J.  Miller  was 
installing  officer,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Esther 
Goss,  Beatrice  Hearn,  Janet  Endrgs, 
and  Mrs.  John  Miller.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Robb  was  pianist. 

Edgar  Clarkson,  Jr.,  at  15  years  of 
age,  was  recently  installed  as  Master 
of  the  Lenox  Grange  No.  931,  Susque¬ 
hanna  County,  Penna.  Edgar  is  a 
Grange  member  of  long  standing, 
having  joined  the  Juvenile  Grange  at 
five  years  of  age,  and  he  was  elected 
gate-keeper  of  the  Juvenile  before  his 
sixth  birthday.  His  mother  is  a  past 
lecturer  of  Lenox  Grange,  and  his 
father  has  served  as  secretary  for  the 
past  19  years.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
parents  are  also  active  Grange  mem¬ 
bers.  They  recently  celebrated  their 
52nd  wedding  anniversary. 


A  recent  survey  of  Grange  member¬ 
ship  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  present  en¬ 
rollment  is  under  30  years  of  age.  This 
is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
classes  of  new  members  that  are  being 
admitted  to  Granges  in  all  the  States. 
The  fact  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
the  Grange  membership  comprises  men 
and  women  in  the  most  active  years 
of  life  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
assurances  of  Grange  permanence. 
Furthermore,  the  age  group  from  18 
to  25  years  is  particularly  large,  in¬ 
cluding  many  young  farmers  and  their 
wives.  Further  evidence  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  Grange  continuance  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  children  of  Grange 
families  affiliate,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
with  the  organization  as  soon  as  the 
eligible  age  of  14  is  reached;  while 
even  below  that,  the  Juvenile  Grange 
enrolls  the  little  folks  of  the  family, 
who  become  increasingly  eager  for 
permanent  Grange  membership  as  they 
approach  the  age  of  possible  admissi¬ 
bility. 


One  local  Grange  in  Maine  is  going 
out  to  sea.  Evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  the  recent  organization  of  a  new 
subordinate  unit  at  Peak’s  Island,  lo¬ 
cated  some  distance  from  the  main¬ 
land,  and  accessible  only  by  boat.  The 
population  of  the  island  comprises 
about  500  families  and  they  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  new  Grange  as  a  welcome 
channel  for  instruction,  entertainment 
and  sociability,  as  well  as  providing 
leadership  for  community  service  on 
the  island.  The  new  subordinate  starts 
enthusiastically,  and  its  chief  handi¬ 
cap  will  be  the  inability  to  hold  or  to 
attend  many  Neighbors’  Nights  with 
other  Maine  Granges. 


Few  Grange  secretarial  records  in 
the  country  can  match  that  of  a 
Pomona  secretary  in  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Minnie  L.  F.  Knight  of  Townsend, 
Middlesex  County,  who  was  recently 
installed  for  the  43rd  consecutive  term. 
Not  only  is  Mrs.  Knight  invariably  at 
her  post  at  all  meetings  of  her  Pomona, 
but  her  records  are  a  model  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  and  she  easily  tops 
the  record  of  all  other  secretaries  in 
Massachusetts.  D- 
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ROTA-CAPS  Remove 
Large  Roundworms  and 
Intestinal  Capillaria 
Worms  in  Chickens  .  ,  . 

Preferred  by  Poultry  Raisers,  5  to  1 !  ■ 


Save  feed  and  egg  losses  when  large 
roundworm  and  intestinal  capillaria  worms 
heavily  infest  your  flock.  Give  your 
birds  the  help  of  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota- 
Caps,  the  only  individual  treatment  con¬ 
taining  Rotamine. 

Rota-Caps’  exclusive  ingredient.  Rota- 
mine,  is  easy  on  the  birds  .  removes  damag¬ 
ing  intestinal  capillaria  worms  which  many 
other  treatments  don’t  get.  Yet,  Rota-Caps 
costs  no  more. 

Don’t  risk  harsh  treatments,  feed  or  egg 
losses.  Give  your  birds  the  benefits  of  safer, 
more  dependable  Rota-Caps  with  Rotamine'. 
Two  sizes:  adult  and  pullet.  Get  genuine 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps  at  hatcheries,  drug, 
feed,  other  stores,  now., 

DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation- wide  Poultry 
Service . 
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SEE  The  Sensational  NEW 

GREENBRIER 


POULTRY 

PICKER 


MODE!  28 
DELUXE 

F.  o.  B.  Sg3  (Patented) 
Shipping  Point  £3 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

A  new  type  of  construction  in  this  Greenbrier 
picker  now  makes  possible  a  quality  poultry 
picker  at  a  low  price  for  any  farmer,  small 
marketer  or  broiler  plant.  Gives  you  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  machine  picking.  The  representative 
nearest  you  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  sen¬ 
sational  new  electric  model.  Write! 

Buxton  Poultry  Service,  Rt.  No.  2,  Concord,  Mass. 
John  Parker,  17  Forsythe  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clifford  Parker,  Box  243,  Mount  Kisoo,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Hayer,  560  East  120th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Don  Jarvis,  1423  Robinson  Ave.,  Manoa, 

Upper  Darby,  Penna. 


DON'T  WASTE  FEED  ON 


WORMS 


this  year! 


Feed’s  too  scarce  to  waste  on  worms  this 
year.  Get  rid  of  worms  —  and  step  up  egg 
production!  Feed  Ovumix  in  your  mash. 

Feed  it  to  your  pullets  while  they  are  on 
range.  Feed  it  to  your  hens  when  you  house 
them  for  winter.  Mix  5  lbs.  Ovumix  with 
100  lbs.  of  your  regular  mash  and  feed  for 
5  days.  Let  your  birds  worm  themselves 
this  easy  way!  No  fuss  —  no  bother. 

Double-duty  action  of  this  Tonic  and 
Wormer  not  only  knocks  worms  but  im¬ 
proves  health  of  your  birds  —  makes  them 
lay  better!  Get  Ovumix  today  from  your 
local  dealer.  Write  for  free  folder. 


"DOUBLE-DUTY" 


OVUMIX 


TONIC  AND  WORMER 


WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Box  NO-6  Myerstown,  Penna. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHAROT  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


Quality  Eggs  Through  the  i 
Summer 

Producing  high  quality  eggs  during 
the  Summer  months  is  important.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  market  as  many 
eggs  as  possible  too  during  that  sea¬ 
son.  By  selling  clean,  fresh  eggs 
throughout  the  Summer  will  also  tend 
to  bring  us  better  prices  if  all  poultry- 
men  will  use  the  best  methods  to  in¬ 
sure  the  eggs  arriving  at  their  market 
in  the  best  condition.  The  first  step  to 
take  is  to  keep  the  roosters  out  of  the 
laying  flock.  Market  the  roosters  as 
soon  as  you  have  all  the  hatching  eggs 
you  want.  This  will  also  cut  down  on 
your  feed  costs  and  thus  stretch  the 
scarce  grain  supply.  A  fertile  egg  will 
start  development  in  short  time  and 
only  a  short  exposure  of  the  egg  to 
the  heat  of  an  ordinary  Summer  day 
will  do  it.  Even  the  heat  from  several 
hens  who  are  laying  in  the  same  nest 
will  warm  a  fertile  egg.  So  be  sure  to 
have  plenty  of  nests  and  this  will  help 
a  great  deal.  Eggs  should  be  gathered 
three  times  a  day,  at  the  least.  I  gather 
mine  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
then  about  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  again  at  six  and  finally  when  I 
shut  the  hens  in  at  dusk.  I  use  a  wire 
basket  as  the  wire  permits  circulation 
of  air  and  quick  cooling  of  effs.  I  never 
pack  eggs  immediately  after  gathering. 
Even  if  the  egg  case  is  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  there  is  no  circulation  of  air 
inside  it  and  the  eggs  will  hold  the 
body  heat  of  a  hen  for  quite  a  long 
time.  If  you  have  an  electric  fan  in 
your  cooling  room,  you  can  cool  the 
eggs  in  a  short  time.  An  insulated 
storage  room  is  ideal  for  keeping  eggs 
a  few  days.  A  well  house  with  a  tank 
inside  will  lower  the  temperature  of 
an  insulated  room  remarkably.  Simply 
fill  the  tank  directly  from  the  well  and 
you  have  an  excellent  storage  place 
for  your  eggs.  The  temperature  and 
the  humidity  are  just  right  for  them 
with  the  aid  of  the  electric  fan  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  case. 

If  you  want  higher  prices  for  your 
eggs,  never  sell  dirty  eggs.  I  never 
wash  dirty  eggs.  A  freshly  laid  egg  has 
a  protective  covering  that  helps  pro¬ 
tect  it.  I  clean  the  dirty  eggs  either 
with  steel  wool  or  sandpaper.  If  there 
are  too  many  dirty  eggs,  I  wash  them 
and  use  them  myself.  But  sandpaper 
or  steel  wool  rubbed  over  the  eggs 
cleans  them  remarkably  well.  How¬ 
ever,  a  better  way  of  keeping  the  eggs 
clean  is  to  keep  the  nest  litter  dry  at 
all  times,  and  see  that  there  is  plenty 
of  it;  gathering  the  eggs  often  as 
suggested,  helps  a  lot  too.  I  keep  the 
hens  in  when  it  is  rainy  weather  so 
that  they  cannot  track  up  the  eggs  as 
they  get  on  the  nest  to  lay.  Leaky, 
cracked  or  soft-shelled  eggs  should 
be  placed  in  separate  containers  when 
collecting  or  gathering  eggs  so  as  to 
prevent  the  soiling  of  the  other  eggs 
and  possible  contamination  from  odors 
of  oil,  onions,  or  other  pungent  ma¬ 
terial.  • 

The  eggs  should  be  graded  as  to  size, 
candred,  packed  in  clean,  attractive 
containers,  and  marketed  at  least  twice 
a  week  if  sold  to  individual  customers. 
Remember  that  the  signs  cf  decreas¬ 
ing  freshness  in  an  egg  are  the  increas¬ 
ing  size  of  the  air-space,  the  diminish¬ 
ing  firmness  of  the  yolk,  and  the  de¬ 
creasing  thickness  of  the  white. 

The  time  spent  on  keeping  that  fresh 
egg  complexion  is  a  good  investment 
of  any  poultryman’s  time.  o.  c. 

Poultry  News 

The  largest  shipment  of  hatching 
eggs  ever  to  leave  the  United  States 
was  sent  by  air  recently  to  Moscow. 
The  eggs  were  assembled  by  R.  Walter 
Bishop,  general  manager  of  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Co.  of  Pan  America,  Agriculture 
Exporters,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  from  27 
of  the  leading  breeding  farms  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  All  of  the  eggs  in 
the  shipment  were  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Clean,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
eggs  of  the  five  popular  breeds,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hamp- 
shires,  White  Rocks,  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  wrere  U.  S.  Record  of  Merit, 
U.S.R.O.P.  Individually  Pedigreed  or 
U.  S.  Certified.  Turkey  and  duck  eggs 
made  up  the  balance  of  the  shipment. 

Re-establishment  of  poultry  blood 
lines  for  war-torn  Holland  was  re¬ 
cently  made  possible,  when  another 
shipment  of  pedigreed  hatching  eggs, 
the  first  ever  to  leave  Hubbard  Hatch¬ 
eries,  made  a  record  three-day  air  trip 
from  New  England  nests  to  incubators 
in  the  Netherlands.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Hubbard  has  allowed  pedi¬ 
greed  eggs  to  leave  its  farms  for  hatch¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  The  New  Hampshire 
strain  will  be  used  by  the  Dutch  as 
breeding  flocks,  and  as  such  will 
eventually  increase  the  output  of 
eggs  and  meat. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . . .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


howfe  yove&tr/M 


7NE  FEED  StfOffT/lGE  ? 


ED  —“Don’t  see  how  you’re  going  to 
make  more  money  this  year.” 

JIM  —  "Well  I’m  paying  better  atten¬ 
tion  to  things.  Giving  my  birds  better 
care.  I’ve  already  cut  mortality  and 
the  birds  look  better.” 

ED  —  “ Your  range  looks  fresh  and 
green — nice  mowing  job .” 

JIM  —  “ Saves  me  10  to  15%  of  my 
growing  feed.  This  is  the  year  to  tighten 
up  on  management  and  make  every 
bird  pay  double.” 

ED  — j“  Shorty  got  over  200  eggs  per 
bird  last  year.  Guess  he  made  a  good 
profit” 


JIM  —  “ That’s  ivhat  1  ’m  working  on. 
I  think  there’s  more  money  in  raising 
them  the  scientific  way.” 

ED  —  “7  never  seem  to  have  time.” 

JIM  —  “It  may  take  a  little  time  to  do 
things  right  but  it  pays.  It’s  less  work 
per  dollar  of  profit.” 

ED  —  “ Did  you  see  the  new  Park  <£* 
Pollard  Poultry  Manual?” 

JIM  —  "Yes!  I  got  some  good  ideas 
from  it.  From  now  on  I’m  going  to  get 
up  in  the  TOP  PBOF1T  Class.” 

See  your  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer  for 
your  copy  of  “How  to  Make  More 
Money  with  Poultry.” 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


FOR 

BABY 

CHICKS 

AND 

OLDER 

BIRDS 


The  reliable  drinking 
water  antiseptic.  At 
all  druggists  and  poultry  supply  dealers. 


Red  Bird  Chicken  Picker 

It’s  new!  Worth  Double!  Sensational! 
Picks  8000  feathers  in  15  seconds! 

Price  $149.50 

Poultry  Scalders  As  Low  As  $58. SO 
For  Free  Literature  Write 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  Box  6,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


C# rtrtaA  Pnlhte  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leghorns. 
“tBrtcU  I  UllcIS  4-g  weeks  old.  35c  -  50c.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 

FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  New  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers.  Highest  cash 
prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  COMPANY, 
160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  SPECIAL 

For  A  Short  Time  Only 

Poullry  Pickers 

Reconditioned  For  $69.50 

(F.  O.  B.  New  York) 

Same  guarantee  as  on  our  new 
machines. 

We  also  have  in  stock  a  full  line  of  the  famous 
PICKWICK  PICKERS 


For  Information  Write  To 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 
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"DoiUteJUc^eutceA 


REDUCE  MORTALITY 
from  COCC/D I0SIS! 

Don’t  let  Cecal  Coccidiosis  get  a  start  in 
your  flock.  Put  them  on  the  Protosep  Pro¬ 
gram  and  help  control  this  dread  scourge  of 
the  poultry  industry. 

Proved  in  field  tests  on  more  than  3,000.000 
birds  last  season,  Protosep-B  demonstrated 
the  full  effectiveness  of  this  amazing  new 
product  in  preventing  serious  outbreaks  of 
Coccidiosis  and  stopping  losses. 

Protosep-B  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  use, 
and  inexpensive.  Mix  it  in  the  mash  (3  lbs. 
Protosep-B  in  100  lbs.  mash).  As  a  preven¬ 
tive,  feed  daily  from  2nd  week  until  birds 
are  10  weeks  old.  Protosep-B  not  only  helps 
prevent  serious  outbreaks  of  Coccidiosis  but 
contains  vitamins  A,  D,  and  all  the  B-Com- 
plex  factors  from  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Liver 
Meal,  to  give  birds  extra  resistance,  vitality 
and  growth. 

Order  Protosep-B  today  for  home  mixing,  or 
ask  your  dealer  for  his  ready-mixed  Proto¬ 
sep-B  Mash.  Write  today  for  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  literature.  Address  Dept.  N6-15. 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Myerstown  •  Penna. 


PROTOSEP-  B 


CHAMBOUIN 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

Their  Quality  in  TOPS.  Hundreds 
of  customers  hare  said  it!  And 
rve've  been  sold  out  all  season. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  PuUorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  ih  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VERMONT 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 

R.O.P-  Sired  for  EGGS 

Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings— write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.OJP. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


U.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 


CATALOG 
FREE 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  F-3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


I  7eLl±  -How 

TO  MAKE 
MONEY  WITH 
\  POULTRY 


Our  NEW  instruction 
manual  shows  how  to  get 
_  higher  market  prices  for 

your  poultry  eggs  and  meat.  Not  a  book  on 
raising  and  care  of  chickens  —  but  a  book 
telling  how  to  make  more  money.  SEND  FOR 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY  and  enclose  ten  cents  to 
"cover  cost  of  mailing  and  handling. 

HAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford, ^.Conn. 


HALL 

BROTHERS 


■ 


{Trade-Name  Beg.  V.  S.  Pat  Off). 

BECIN  WITH  THE  BEST 

•wind  Avoid  the  Handicaps,  Prob- 
,  lems  and  Failures  That  are  always 
traceable  to  second-rate  and  doubtful 
breeding  stock.  , 

I  Build  on  SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundations 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

For  Sound  Business  and  Early  Success 
100%  U  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
'  Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  MINORCA  Pullets  Americas 
greatest  producers  larger  premium  snow  white  eggs, 
foundation  pens;  sturdy  chicks.  .Colored [literature  Tree,. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


We  held  shares  in  a  National  Farm 
I  Loan  association  in  Albany.  We  paid  off 
our  loan  in  full  but  were  unable  to 
realize  anything  on  the  stock.  It  was 
to  be  paid  on  retirement  of  the  loan. 
Your  advice  would  be  appreciated. 

New  York  H-  H- 

I  took  a  mortgage  on  a  farm  through 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  bought 
stock  which  was  to  be  redeemed  when 
the  loan  was  paid  in  full.  Have  written 
several  letters  without  result.  I  under¬ 
stand  several  thousand  farmers  are 
in  the  same  fix.  Is  there  anything  that 
|  can  be  done?  They  probably  can  in¬ 
voke  the  statute  of  limitations  in  my 
case.  I  would  like  this  money.  p.  m. 
New  York 

When  loans  were  applied  for  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 

I  they  were  assigned  to  National  Farm 
I  Loan  associations  in  the  borrowers’  dis¬ 
trict.  It  was  obligatory  for  the  borrower 
to  take  stock  in  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  and  promise  was 
made  to  refund  the  amount  paid  for 
the  stock  or  credit  it  against  the 
mortgage.  It  is  now  told  that  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations  had 
never  been  well  financed.  The  income 
was  small  and  there  were  no  reserves. 
When  the  borrowers  paid  off  their 
mortgages  expecting  the  refund  or 
credit,  there  were  no  funds  to  take  care 
of  the  stock  matter.  The  Farm  Credit 
Board  attempted  to  help  out  from  their 
own  funds  and  set  up  a  four  per  cent 
dividend  for  the  associations,  which 
was  to  be  used  to  pay  par  value  to 
those  who  had  bought  the  stock.  This 
was  expected  to  put  all  associations  in 
a  position  where  they  could  pay  former 
stockholders  the  par  value  of  their 
stock  where  mortgages  had  been  paid 
in  full.  The  plan  was  approved  by 
many  of  the  associations,  but  a  suit 
was  instituted  which  delayed  the 
settlements.  However,  the  suit  is  now 
out  of  the  way  and  we  understand  that 
it  is  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  pay- 
I  ments.  A  number  of  stockholders  in 
Farm  Loan  associations  are  involved 
and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  “patient” 
until  their  name  is  reached.  We  trust 
it  will  not  take  long  as  it  was  a  hard¬ 
ship  and  a  disappointment  to  have  this 
money  tied  up  so  long  when  the 
borrowers  had  counted  on  the  use  of 
it  when  they  cleared  off  their 
[  mortgages. 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  a  local 
newspaper,  which  I  think  you  should 
have.  This  man  made  quite  a  scoop  in 
our  section  of  Connecticut,  but  it  was 
too  hot  for  him  and  as  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  will  “hunt  for  new 
game”  in  other  sections,  a  word  from 
you  may  save  some  of  your  readers. 
Connecticut  M-  h. 

We  issue  the  warning  and  thank 
M.  H.  for  keeping  us  advised.  The 
clipping  told  of  a  “petty  fraud  opera- 
,  tor,”  who  was  obtaining  money  from 
various  householders  on  a  pretense  of 
selling  them  service  plaques  for  World 
I  War  II  veterans.  The  salesman  claimed 
he  represented  a  Rochester  concern. 

I  He  accepted  a  $2.00  deposit  on  a 
plaque  but  delivery  was  not  made. 
Complaint  was  entered  but  still  the 
plaque  was  not  received.  Authorities 
gave  publicity  to  the  matter  in  an 
effort  to  warn  the  families  of  other 
veterans  about  the  scheme.  It  is  wise 
to  inquire  about  the  background  of 
such  enterprises  before  paying  out 
your  cash. 

.  This  is  the  first  time  I  called  on  you 
(for  information.  I  have  some  stock 
bought  in  1927  on  which  I  have  never 
received  any  dividends.  They  will  not 
i  answer  my  letters.  Are  the  stocks  any 
good?  They  are  the  Alamac  and  Dubec 
]  Mines  in  Canada.  G.  R.  n. 

Vermont 

Alamac  is  listed  as  inactive  and  we 
find  no  indication  of  work  done  on 
the  property.  The  company  claims  an 
adjacent  mine  has  made  progress  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  are  urging  new 
investments.  It  does  not  seem  a  wise 
plan  to  go  deeper  into  a  mining  venture 
that  in  nearly  20  years  has  paid  no 
dividends.  Nor  do  we  find  a  market 
for  the  Dubec  stock.  We  believe  the 
money  was  lost  when  first  put  in  the 
proposition  and  in  our  judgment 
further  investment  would  be  unwise. 


Thank  you  for  your  help.  It  brought 
success  as  the  party  wrote  me  as 
soon  as  he  heard  from  you  and  felt 
quite  confused  at  being  turned  over 
to  you.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  many 
tremble  in  their  shoes  when  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  mentioned.  May  the 
good  Lord  bless  you  and  the  good  work 
continue.  Now  send  your  bill  and  I 
will  gladly  pay  but  in  the  meantime  I 
am  sending  a  new  subscriber.  d.  m.  l. 

New  York 


HNimROOt 


This  complaint  may  have  arisen  over 
a  misunderstanding  but  it  seemed  the 
matter  was  dragging  along  unreason¬ 
ably.  We  were  glad  to  hasten  a  settle¬ 
ment.  There  is  never  a  bill  for  our  part 
in  any  adjustment  we  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  new  subscribers  are  welcome 
and  a  satisfactory  form  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  our  readers. 


I  have  just  subscribed  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  bought  four  pol¬ 
icies  at  $5.  each  of  the  North  American 
Insurance  Company.  Seeing  that  vou 
people  are  an  established  and  reputable 
institution,  would  like  your  opinion  of 
this  type  of  insurance.  mrs.  h.  e.  g. 

New  York. 

The  policy  referred  to  is  a  cheap 
“limited”  policy  and  is  used  largely  to 
get  subscriptions  to  a  publication  from 
people  who  would  not  buy  it  on  its  merits. 
Many  people,  who  purchased  the  poli¬ 
cies  believing  they  covered  all  kinds 
of  accidents,  were  disappointed  to  find 
a  “joker"  which  excluded  them  from 
the  benefits.  We  think  the  following 
case  well  emphasizes  this  point: 

“I  had  a  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Co.  policy,  according  to  which 
I  was  entitled  to  a  medical  fee  of  $25. 
and  hospitalization  care  at  the  rate  of 
$25.  a  week.  I  was  hospitalized  for  six 
days  due  to  a  foot  injury;  laid  up  for 
four  weeks  and  unable  to  work  ipr  two 
months.  My  hospital  and  doctor  bill 
was  $81.60  and  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  policy  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  $134. 
The  local  agent  said  I  had  a  limited  policy 
and  could  sue  them  if  I  wished.  After 
six  weeks  I  received  a  check  for  $25. 
as  full  payment  of  my  claim.  I  have 
heard  nothing  more  and  will  appreciate 
your  attention.”  R.  e.  s. 

Virginia. 

We  have  had  no  reply  to  our  letters. 
Some  time  back  the  company  mqde 
rather  a  virtue  of  paying  $25.  on  every 
claim  even  if  the  claim  did  not  call  for 
adjustment.  It  is  poor  comfort  in  a 
case  like  the  above  when  full  coverage 
was  expected  for  expenses  and  time 
lost  by  such  an  accident.  Limited  pol¬ 
icies  of  this  type  are  a  disappointment 
and  we  have  many  complaints  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  them. 

We  wish  to  advise  you  that  we  have 
received  a  settlement  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
in  favor  of  my  husband.  e.  l.  m. 

Maine 

This  refers  to  an  accident  policy 
taken  out  in  the  above  company  which 
included  a  subscription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist.  An  accident  was  reported 
to  the  publishing  company  at  Ithaca, 
and  blanks  sent  to  the  Insurance 
Company  in  Chicago,  but  no  ac¬ 
knowledgment  was  received.  The  policy 
claimed  settlement  would  be  made  in 
30  days.  It  had  stood  10  weeks  when 
we  wrote  the  company,  and  in  a  few 
days  our  reader  received  a  payment, 
but  we  had  no  reply  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company. 

It  is  contrary  to  insurance  laws  for 
a  publication  to  insist  upon  a  sub¬ 
scription  in  order  to  get  the  policy  or 
vice  versa. 

I  received  $50.00  from  the  Railway 
Express  Company  afid  am  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  assistance  you  gave  me.  I 
send  a  dollar  towards  a  subscription. 

I  feel  that  a  paper  like  yours  is  one 
that  every  family  should  have.  Thank 
you  for  the  kind  service  you  gave  me. 
New  York  mrs.  b.  h. 

This  was  a  claim  for  articles  lost  in 
transit  between  New  Mexico  and  New 
York.  Hand  made  quilts  and  blankets 
were  estimated  to  be  worth  con¬ 
siderably  over  $100,  but  they  were 
sent  out  on  ordinary  valuation  of  $50.00 
and  that  was  all  the  express  company 
was  required  to  pay.  When  making 
shipments  state  the  full  value  and  if 
they  are  valuable,  pay  the  additional 
insurance  for  your  own  protection. 
Keep  your  receipts  carefully  and  if 
any  loss  occurs  have  your  agent  make 
a  statement  at  time  of  delivery,  and 
do  not  delay  but  enter  claim  promptly. 
If  an  expected  shipment  is  late  in 
arriving,  have  a  tracer  put  on  it  at 
once.  It  will  save  time  in  locating  it. 

J.  A.  and  Rose  M.  Bockenstette, 
using  the  name  Bockenstette’s  Blue 
Ribbon  Farms,  operate  a  hatchery  at 
Sabetha,  Kansas,  and  also  deal  in 
interstate  sale  of  baby  chicks  and 
chickens.  They  have  been  ordered,  how¬ 
ever,  to  discontinue  the  representation 
that  they  are  R.  O.  F’.  poultry  breeders 
and  operate  a  poultry  plant  “under 
the  supervision  of  an  official  from  the 
agency  supervising  U.  S.  Record  of 
Performance  work.”  Under  a  modified 
order  they  may  not  represent  “that 
the  baby  chicks  are  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  chicks 
or  that  the  Bockenstette’s  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  National  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  plan.” 

I  subscribe  to  your  magazine  and  en¬ 
joy  it.  Readers  may  be  interested  in 
this  clipping  from  a  local  paper.  It 
might  help  some  one.  mrs.  m.  k. 

The  clipping  refers  to  a  shipment  of 
baby  chicks.  The  hatchery  made  an 
error  and  sent  a  duplicate  shipment, 
which  arrived  early  in  the  morning  and 
as  the  customer  could  not-  use  an  extra 
batch,  the  Postmaster  was  perplexed. 
But  not  for  long.  Like  Wee  Willie 
Winkie  he  went  up  and  down  the  mam 
street  inquiring  if  any  one  wanted 
baby  chicks  and  finally  disposed  of 
all  of  them.  We  feel  much  credit  is 
due  a  Postmaster  who  shows  so  much 
interest  in  finding  a  market  for  chicks 
that  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
The  hatchery,  we  hope,  appreciated  his 
energy  and  enterprise.  It  is  a  thought 
for  other  local  agents. 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East— 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 
InEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  R.t.AEDS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  *  WHITE  ROCKS  j 

BARRED  ROCKS  *  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


|A.  HOWARD  FIN6AR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns . . . $  9.00  $18.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  Bocks  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  9-00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.....' .  11.00  15.00  0.00 

White  Rocks .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed. ...  .  8.00  ....  8.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  MeALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 

dli&&$^chicKs| 

WAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  1R,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeder*.  Eleetri*  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Plti.  Ckli. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  10O  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghoms.  .$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  0.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  It.  I.  Reds  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  14.00  8.00 

4  Week  Old  Pullets  35c  each.  Express  Collect. 
We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRIC®  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGO  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN.  R.  2.  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


RIVERSIDE  NEW  HM 

If  YOU  can  arrange  for  some  good  layers  next  Fall 
and  Winter,  YOU'LL  cash  in!  Get  the  BEST.  Free 
Catalog  tells  of  our  14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Clean  and  Approved  Breeders. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner 

Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


BROOKSIDE 

- I.F.CHORNS 

MftfWglW  First,  second  and  fourth  high 
***”  ,!  ■ .  hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 

the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires. 
Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Clr  and  Price  list 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohls  Big-ValUB 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
Started— Heavy  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  6  wks. 
old.  A1I  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  laying. 

TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  Broad- 

Breasted  Bronze  Variety 
In  Spring  and  Summer.  ORDER  NOW . . 

UHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  C ALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghorn  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS:  HeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desir- 
able.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford.  Conn. _ 

WARD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at 
increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  hospital,  salary  $160  to  $190  monthly  with 
one  meal  and  laundering  of  uniforms;  $20  month 
additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis;  $10  month 
additional  for  contagion  and  psychiatric  services. 
Head  nurses,  $195  to  $205  month  plus  one  meal  and 
laundering  of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for 
tuberculosis,  contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  In¬ 
side  maintenance  optional.  Licensed  New  York  State 
practical  nurses,  $140  to  $160  monthly  with  same 
considerations  on  meals,  laundry  apd  supplemental 
reimbursement  as  listed  above.  Pleasant  environment 
accessible  to  New  York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ 

SKILLED  assistant  herdsman  for  60-cow  barn  unit. 

Large  Guernsey  farm  in  Western  Connecticut.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Good  living  quarters.  Life  insurance 
and  pension  plan.  Salary  according  to  ability.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  experienced  man  capable  of 
handling  good  cows  and  seeking  permanent  position. 
Write  for  full  details.  BOX  3273,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUPLE  for  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Man  to  help 
with  turkeys.  Woman  cook  and  housekeeper.  Pleasant 
working  conditions,  excellent  opportunity.  BOX  3403, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  Vermont  farm,  princi¬ 
pally  dairy  products.  Good  pay  and  board  offered. 
BOX  3537,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MILKERS:  Married  men.  Must  be  familiar  with 
DeLaval  milking  machines.  Top  wages  offered  for 
experienced  men.  New  home  with  all  conveniences. 
State  age;  qualifications.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  750 
Union  Ave,,  Union,  New  Jersey. 

STENOGRAPHERS  and  typists,  male  or  female; 

annual  salary  $1,560  with  annual  increments  of 
$100  per  year  for  5  years,  80  days  off  duty  annually 
with  pay,  sick  time  allowed  after  6  months  of  service. 
Personal  interview  required.  Apply  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York. _ 

HOSPITAL  attendants,  male  or  female.  Annual 
salary  $1,690  with  $100  increase  each  year  for  4 
years.  8-hour  day  with  pay  for  overtime.  80  days  off 
duty  annually  with  pay.  Sick  time  allowed  after  6 
months  of  service.  Apply  Central  Islip  State  Hospital, 
Cenrtal  Islip,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE  Wanted  for  year  around  to  manage  cafeteria 
on  large  dairy  farm.  Very  good  salary.  Must  bo 
good,  plain  cook.  Room  and  board  furnished  in  new 
heme.  State  age  and  experience.  BOX  3480,  R.  N.-Y. 
MARRIED  Man  to  care  for  Angus  breeding  herd  and 
small  acreage  crop  production.  Must  be  steady  and 
reliable.  Year  around  position.  House,  garage,  garden 
available.  Good  salary.  Give  complete  details  first 
letter  including  references  to  BOX  3515,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WOMAN  To  do  cooking  and  light  housework  for  sum¬ 
mer  in  cottage  on  Lake  George.  References.  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Rowan,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  White  couple  for  cooking  and  general  work 
in  men's  boarding  house.  Country,  good  wages.  Clif- 
ford  Ridgway  Jr,  Club  House.  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Men  and  women;  experienced  waiters, 
waitresses,  second  cook,  salad  women,  dish  washers, 
pot  washers,  chambermaids,  bartenders,  farm  hands. 
Apply  Rock  View,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Phone:  32-263, 
MAN  or  Woman  for  kennel  work  in  small  animal  hospi¬ 
tal;  one  who  likes  dogs  and  cats.  A.S.P.C.A.  Hospi- 
tal,  Ave.  A,  &  24th  St.,  New  York  City.  Sen  Mr,  Sims. 

WANTED  By  July  1:  strong,  young  or  middle-aged 
woman  to  live  in  pleasant  college  campus  home  (Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y).  Cook  and  care  for  household  of  3,  including 
invalid  wife  and  6  year  old  daughter.  Good  salary. 
Permanent  for  right  person.  BOX  3673,  Rural  N.  Y, 

FARMER  Helper  experienced.  New  Jersey  unfurnished 
house,  heat,  electricity.  Eggs  supplied.  $125  per 
month.  BOX  3678.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  to  operate  200  acre  farm,  share  basis. 
North  western  Penna.  Widowed  owner  wants  place 
kept,  up,  very  liberal  terms.  Write  for  further  parti- 
culars,  BOX  3680,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY  Wanted,  helper;  board,  wages  and  good  home. 
BOX  3689,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN- Working  foreman  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  who  can  handle  help  and  not  afraid  of  work. 
Strictly  temperate.  Wages  $175  per  month  plus 
maintenance.  State  age,  height  and  weight.  Give 
full  information  as  to  background  and  experience. 
Include  references  first  letter.  BOX  3697,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED :  Two  married  men  to  feed,  clean  and  ma¬ 
chine  milk  40  cows  twice  daily  with  De  Laval 
machines.  Salary  $40  per  week  with  house,  heat,  gas, 
electricity  and  milk  furnished.  House  situated  with¬ 
in  5  minutes  of  schools  and  business  district.  30 
minutes  to  New  York  City,  BOX  3722,  Rural  N.-Y. 
COUPLE:  Man  to  be  generally  useful,  woman  to  assist 
in  cooking  and  housework.  Comfortable  living  quar¬ 
ters,  no  children,  forty  miles  from  New  York  City  on 
Long  Island  estate  of  14  acres.  State  salary  desired. 
Permanent.  BOX  3716,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER:  Handy  in  all  types  work  including 
knowledge  of  gardening  and  landscaping.  $159  with 
maintenance.  BOX  3739,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Man  must  be  experienced  groom,  woman  cook 
and  houseworker  for  four  employees  plus  owner.  Own 
private  room  with  bath,  $200.00,  Kenilworth  Riding 
Club,  Rye,  New  York. _ 

HOUSBWORIQfiR  or  mother’s  helper,  pleasant,  con¬ 

genial  family,  2  adults,  4  children.  Good  home, 
own  room;  near  station,  %  hour  from  New  York.  Sea¬ 
shore  part  of  summer.  Reply  giving  age,  experience, 
salary  desired.  S.  A.  Dunn,  Box  1368,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Two  women  for  gentleman’s  home  in 

country.  One  as  cook,  capable  of  producing  plain 
wholesome  meals.  One  to  do  general  housework,  and 
prepare  simple  meals  on  cooks  day  off.  One  day  a 
week  and  every  .other  Sunday  off.  State  salary  de¬ 
sired,  full  name,  age,  religion,  experience,  references. 
Would  like  two  women  who  are  friends.  BOX  3720, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Good  cook,  light  laundry.  $150 

with  maintenance.  BOX  3731,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER-cook ;  Protestant,  for  small  family 

in  pleasant  home  outside  New  York.  Outside  help 
and  excellent  salary.  Own  room,  bath  and  sitting 
room.  Only  experienced  person  with  references  need 
apply.  Write  giving  fyjl  particulars.  BOX  15, 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y. _ 

DESIRABLE  position  open  for  woman  or  girl,  ex¬ 

perienced  or  willing  to  learn  cooking  and  serving 
for  family  of  four,  modemly  equipped  home,  southern 
Connecticut.  Regular  hours,  good  wages,  excellent 
living  and  working  conditions,  own  room  and  bath. 
Write  fully,  nationality,  age,  past  experiences,  wages 
expected,  references.  BOX  3717,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  assist  widow  for  small  farm ;  licensed  driver 

preferred,  Mrs.  Berg,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook.  Capable  woman.  House  in 

country.  Two  adults  in  family.  Good  salary.  BOX 
3728,  Rural'  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  cook,  permanent  position,  attractive 
home,  own  bedroom,  sitting  room,  bath,  high  salary. 
Edward  C.  McLean,  Ridge  Acres,  Darien,  Conji. 

WANTED:  Cook’s  assistant  for  small  attractive  inn. 

Salary  and  maintenance.  Please  write.  The  May- 
flower  Inn,  Washington,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  work  in  restaurant;  must  be  good 

cooks.  Good  wages.  Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr.,  Gate 
House,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Single,  steady  man,  who  is  capable  and 

interested  in  responsible  job  on  modem  dairy  farm. 
Registered  Holsteins.  Good  conditions  and  salary. 
BOX  3724,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


HOUSEWORKER,  fond  of  young  children;  own  room 

and  bath;  small  modem  house  on  beach;  good 
transit  facilities.  Good  salary  and  surroundings.  R.  L. 
Krasner,  322  Beach  142nd  St.,  Neponsit,  Queens, 
New  York. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework,  cooking;  small  family; 

country  home;  permanent.  Mrs.  Stuart  Wilson  Jr„ 
Deposit,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE:  Man  caretaker,  handy  in  all  type  work  in- 
eluding  knowledge  of  gardening  and  landscaping. 
Woman,  housekeeper,  good  cook,  light  laundry,  $300 
with  maintenance.  BOX  3726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  For  the  summer  months  near  Plymouth, 

Mass,  cook  or  housekeeper,  refined  family  of  two  in 
late  sixties.  Maxwell  VanBuskirk,  Buzzards  Bay, 
R.  F.  D.  Mass. 


GENERAL  Houseworker  for  country.  Woman  under  45 

capable  and  experienced  with  references.  Family  of 
6.  No  laundry.  $150  per  month.  Mrs.  John  Langhorne, 
Glen  Alpine  Road,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


COUPLE:  Woman  housekeeper.  Plain  good  cooking. 

Man  for  outside  farm  work.  Good  opportunity  foi 
right  people.  High  salary.  BOX  3729,  R.  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  Cook-houseworker,  to  take  care  of  four 
men  employees  and  owner.  (Riding  Club).  Own  pri¬ 
vate  room  with  bath.  $100.00.  Mrs.  Konrad  Fischer, 
Kenilworth  Road,  Rye,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Settled,  healthy,  for  small  family 

in  suburbs.  Plain  cooking,  own  room,  radio,  top 
salary.  Write  Box  44,  Farmingdale.  New  York. 


CARETAKER — Married,  caretaker,  gardener  for  farm 

home  on  Long  Island.  Care  of  live  stock,  daily  chores. 
Wife  willing  to  do  some  work.  State  particulars  in 
first  letter,  BOX  3725,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER;  Single,  for  dairy  and  general  farm  work; 

$125  monthly  and  board  in  comfortable  home.  Must 
be  good  worker,,  dependable  and  clean.  Permanent 
position.  No  drunks  or  drifters.  Jack  Yellen,  Spring- 
ville.  New  York. 


WANTED  Woman  for  cooking,  wages  $150  monthly 

also  woman  or  girl  for  housework  and  waiting  or 
table  wages  $150.90  monthly.  Private  family  country 
all  modem  conveniences,  transportation  supplied,  churei 
and  time  off ;  single  rooms,  references  required.  Writf 
Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly,  Richmond.  Mass. 


MOTHER'S  Helper  assist  3  children;  housework,  in 
laundry,  private  room,  bath,  lovely  country,  ,  1  horn 
New  York.  Will  consider  inexperienced,  untrained  girl 
Box  262,  Bedford  Hills.  New  York. 


COUPLE:  Man  general  farm  work;  milker;  use  ma 

chinery,  woman  cook,  housekeeper,  good  wages,  roon 
board.  Nicholas  Pappas,  200  West  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C 


MAN  For  poultry  including  turkeys,  brooding  to  dress- 

ing  experienced,  own  house.  BOX  3732,  R,  N.  Y. 

COOK — Small  boarding  house  in  Catskiil  Mountains  to 

cook  for  15  people,  also  assist  with  light  housework. 
State  wages  desired.  P.  O.  Box  22,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  Wanted:  (childless)  veteran  for  on-the-job- 

training  as  fur  farm  manager.  Wife  as  housekeeper- 
cook  for  2  adults.  Earnings  $250.00  monthly  plus  food 
and  quarters.  Douglas  Millar,  R.F.D.  4,  Huntington, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  small  family,  owner’s  private 

home  ora  large  farm  located  100  miles  north  of  New 
York  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  House  modem 
in  every  respect.  Excellent  opportunity  with  congenial 
homelike  associations  offered  to  trustworthy  party.  No 
servant  type.  When  answering  give  telephone  number  if 
possible.  BOX  3740,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  No  children,  gardener,  handyman,  drive. 

Wife  part  time  housework;  6  acre  private,  no  vege¬ 
tables.  $275.  Cottage,  permanent;  references.  I.  A. 
Rowe,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Troy,  New  York. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  dairy  and  general  farm 

ing  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Experienced 
Top  wages  to  right  man.  Modem  home  with  light 
heat  and  Philgas  furnished.  State  age  and  wage 
expected.  BOX  3741,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  separate  quarters,  handy 
man,  gardener,  cooking,  housework,  unusual  oppoi 
tunity.  BOX  3742.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  housework.  Sleep  in.  Private  room  an 
bath.  No  cooking.  Mrs.  Lewis  Lesser,  277  Churchi 
Road,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 


VIDOWElt  is  looking  for  a  cook  and  housekeepei 
small  farm  and  Summer  resort.  Mount  Pleasai 
House.  Barryville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2369. 


WOMAN,  white,  to  help  with  housework  and  cai 
of  three  children;  own  room  and  bath;  nice  counti 
home  in  mountains.  Salary.  Telephone  Tuxedo,  Ne 
York  459. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  modem  house.  Two  in  famit 

Own  room  and  bath.  Nice  position  for  woman  di 
siring  pleasant,  comfortable  home.  BOX  719,  Ne 
Canaan,  Conn. 


COOK,  Summer  boarding  house,  plain  cooking;  4 

guests.  Wages  open.  Also  dishwasher  and  kitche 
help.  Roux.  Walden.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Farm  blacksmith;  must  understand  tracto 

and  implement  repairs,  sharpening,  tempering  tool 
and  horse  shoeing.  .Worcester  State  Hospita; 
Worcester.  Mass. 


WANTED:  Couple  for  children's  home.  Woman  for 
cook  in  small  boys’  cottage.  Must  be  good  plain 
cook  and  must  enjoy  and  understand  children.  Man 
must  be  experienced  dry-hand  milker.  Home  is  for 
normal  Protestant  children  situated  on  farm,  one  half 
hour  from  New  York.  Write,  giving  references.  BOX 
3715.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  For  country  home.  Man  as  gardener,  wife  as 
cook-housekeeper.  Excellent  salary,  good  home,  per- 
manent.  Washington,  Conn.  R.  F.  D.  149. 
WANTEH:  Experienced  married  man  to  fill  the  position 
as  assistant  herdsman  on  a  modern  dairy  farm  in 
Maryland  not  far  from  Washington.  Please  write  full 
information,  giving  references,  age,  number  in  family 
and  experience.  Wages  $100  per  month  pi,--s  use  of 
modern  five-room  cottage  and  perquistes.  Johi  L.  King 
&  Co.,  Inc.  403  Southern  Building  Washington^),  D,  C. 

WANTED:  Single,  middleaged  sober  man,  for  small 

dairy  farm.  Milking  machine,  modem  home.  Adolph 
Haller,  South  Montrose,  Pennsylvania. _ 

AN  Experienced  farmer  wanted,  must  understand  milk¬ 

ing  machine,  drive  tractor,  also  horses,  crop  plant¬ 
ing  and  mowing.  _Good  house  with  improvements,  milk 
also.  $30  to  $35  per  week.  Feinman,  Jamestown, 
Rhode  Island. 


RELIABLE  single  man,  to  .work  on  poultry  breeding 
farm;  good  wages.  David  T.  Cohen.  Guilford,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Women  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 

dairy  herd  improvement  association  supervisors. 
Write  to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca 
New  York  for  information  about  training  school  to 
be  held  July  8-20,  1946. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 

over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
Eight-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 
$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic.  New  York, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  middleaged  gentleman.  Light 
duties  only.  Beautiful  place,  New  Jersey,  25  miles 
New  A  ork  City.  Must  be  used  to  country  incon¬ 
veniences.  Soutli  in  Winter.  Furnished  room,  board, 
small  salary.  Excellent  home  for  widow,  one  or  two 
children  or  elderly  lady.  No  liquor.  BOX  3754. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMHAND  experienced,  single,  $100  month,  room, 
board,  laundry.  Write  BOX  4F,  Belle  Mead,  N,  J, 


COOK-Houseworber,  own  room;  other  help  kept.  Good 
pay.  Country  Summer;  city  Winter.  Adelaar,  6 
West  77th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GIRL  or  woman,  houseworker;  good  home,  light  cook- 
ing,  I,  Engel,  2025  East  1st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IMMEDIATELY,  experienced  farm  hand,  single, 
sober,  good  worker.  Handle  team,  milk  four  cows. 
$125  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Echo  Valley 
Ranch,  Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  woman  for  careful  plain  cooking  and 

assistance  in  light  house  upkeep.  Private  family. 
Gladstone,  N.  J.  Wages  $100,  all  conveniences.  State 
experience,  nationality,  references.  No  postals. 
P.  O.  Box  118,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  in  lady’s  house  at  Gladstone,.  N.  J.,  for 

cooking  and  light  housework;  man  useful  outside 
on  grounds.  Conditions  A-l.  Wages  $200.  State  ages, 
nationality,  experience.  BOX  3752,  Rural  N.-Y. 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  small  gentleman’s  farm ; 

Hudson  Valley  area,  Westchester  County.  37  miles 
New  York  City,  7  miles  Peekskill.  Man,  gardening, 
maintenance.  Woman,  cooking,  serving.  Separate 

living  quarters.  $150  per  month.  BOX  65,  Montrose, 
New  York. _ 

WOMAN  to  do  cooking  and  light  housework  for 

Summer  at  seashore.  References.  Write  or  telephone 
collect  Quogue  4134  Mrs.  A.  C.  Menschik,  Quogue, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  general,  physicians  home.  Good 

cook.  35-05  105th  St.,  Corona,  New  York,  Phone 
Havemeyer  9-2161,  _ 

CAREFUL,  conscientious  man  with  some  experience 

and  with  definite  interest  in  beef  cattle  husbandry 
might  find  a  place  at  the  H.  I.  Stock  Farm,  Bay 
Shore,  Long  Island,  N,  Y.  Writ©  to  Hans  Isbrandtsen 
at  26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Single  man  or  grown  boy  to  work  on 

dairy  farm  for  Summer.  John  Perestam,  R.  D.  1, 
Yardley,  Penna.  _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  married  man.  Estate  work. 

State  age,  experience,  size  of  family,  etc.  in  first 
letter.  Salary  $145  month  and  milk,  house  furnished 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  Strongman  Estate, 
Honesdale,  Pa, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  desiring  lovely  home  and 
salary  with  small1  adult  family;  write,  6  Dolma 
Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Friend  or  sister  needed  by 
my  friend,  same  conditions. _ 

COMPETENT  housekeeper,  to  sleep  in  or  out,  all 

time  preferred,  easy  place;  three  adults,  very  good 
wages.  Apply  91  St.  Clair  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  or 
call  collect  Geneva  7295. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  Manager  proven  ability  to  establish  money  mak 
ing  farm  projects.  BOX  3570,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  16,  wants  work  on  farm;  experienced.  William 

Rowley,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Thomaston,  Conn. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  large  estate,  shooting  club,  wild 
life  sanctuary.  Private  or  commercial;  long  experi¬ 
ence  management,  forestry,  wild  life,  boats  main¬ 
tenance  roads  and  buildings.  Single.  BOX  354, 
IV  esterly,  Rhode  Island. 


MIDDLEAGED  Couple;  reliable,  long  experiences  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  last  employ  17  years.  A1  references. 
Belgian  naturalized;  accept  full  charge  estate,  sur¬ 
roundings,  poultry,  dairy,  lawns,  etc.  BOX  3562, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  breeder  batcheryman. 

xoung,  married,  small  family.  9  years  with  present 
employer.  Would  like  steady  job  with  reliable  con- 
cem.  BON>  3721,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN :  To  be  married  in  a  few  months  de¬ 

sires  permanent  position  immediately.  Broad  ex¬ 
perience.  Capable  of  managing.  Character  references 
if  required.  BOX  3727,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN-Chef,  expert  in  pastries,  breads,  roasts, 
salads,  desserts.  Hors  D'oeuvres  wants  all  year  live 
HL?°siJ;ion  ,in  country,  commercial  or  club.  Write  BOX 
3/34,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT:  Gardener,  married  middle  aged, 

child  12,  capable  taking  full  charge.  Long  experience 
vegetable  gardens,  fruit  pruning  flower  growing,  green¬ 
house,  A1  reference,  seeking  permanent  position.  Please* 
state  salary,  living  conditions  in  reply.  BOX  3736, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  Nurse  with  school  age  child  desires  posi- 

tion,  preferably  bed  ridden  patient,  10  hours  daily 
b  days  week.  Own  room,  bath  plus  sitting  room  if 
pos si b  1  e. ^ N omen tal  cases.  State  salary  in  first  letter. 
BOX  0(38,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

27»  married,  agricultural  college  training, 

all  phases  poultry  husbandry,  farm  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  employment  with  poultry  farm, 
hatchery  or  breeder.  Interview  on  request.  Particulars. 
BOX  No.  1239,  Southampton,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  middleaged  woman  seeks  housekeepers 

position  m  country  for  single  person,  or  care  for 
animals,  chickens,  kennel  work;  have  10  years  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  Separate  unfurnished  cottage 
preferred.  Husband  handicapped  but  can  drive  car, 
llgJ£  .WOrk-  Otto  Schultz,  126  Fisher  Ave., 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

TWO  veterans  desire  garden  job  on  Summer  resort  or 

estate  or  truck  farm.  Experienced,  white,  single,  24 
years  old;  $150  each,  room  and  board.  E.  H.  Bem- 
hardt,  G.  E.  Patterson.  224  East  83th  St.,  N,  Y.  C. 

CARETAKER  position  desired  by  mature  man,  versa- 

•  cultural  background;  professional  experience 
with  children.  BOX  3747,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VETERAN,  Agricultural  School  graduate,  experienced; 

desires  position  with  future.  Wholesale  produce  pre¬ 
ferred;  age  24.  Norman  Elias,  147-27  Hoover  Ave., 
Jamaica  2.  New  York. 

MOTHER  And  15  year  old  boy  wants  work  for  summer 

on  poultry  farm  and  help  in  house  or  boarding  house 
experienced.  BOX  3755.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Middleaged.  Cook,  »serve,  houseworker, 

repays*  general  handy;  dependable. 
BOX  37o3,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY,  32,  married,  seeks  opportunity  learn  poultry 
business;  not  more  than  65  miles  New  York  City 
New  Jersey  not  wanted.  BOX  3756,"  Rural  N.-y! 

UNUSUAL  Minister-Preacher  free  Sundays.  Box  18, 

Station  O,  New  York. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 

of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
it.  It’s  free.  Busted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse, 
Bronx  58,  New  York, _ 

LAKE  properties:  Farms  with  brooks,  ponds,  lakes. 

$6.500-$25,000.  John  French,  Florida,  Orange 
County,  New  York. _ 

WEST’S  1946  catalogue.  Hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West's  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburgh, 
16.  Pennsylvania.  _ 

PROFITABLE  Broiler  plant  for  sale;  turning  out 

about  950  broilers  weekly  to  well  established  out¬ 
lets.  Completely  modern  buildings  with  central  hot 
water  brooding  system,  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
conveniences  for  profitable  operation.  Investment  re¬ 
quired  $28,500.  Selling  because  of  health.  Location 
central  New  York.  BOX  3248,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS,  lake  shore  farm.  Dairy  farms.  Poultry 

farms.  Country  homes,  etc.  Write  for  free  list. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N,  Y.  Phone  46-224, 

ON  Beautiful  Seneca  Lake,  at  Caywood,  N.  Y.  farm 

consisting  of  48  acres  of  grapes.  8  acres  of  peaches, 
52  acres  of  Alfalfa,  Wheat,  Red  Clover,  in  addition  to 
any  waste  land,  3  bams,  2  houses,  all  for  $13,500; 
also  dairy  farm  of  150  acres  good  bam  buildings,  cow 
bam,  good  land  bn  improved  road  Ms  mile  south  Ovid 
New  York  price  $12,000.  If  interested  write  for  further 
particulars  to  E,  G.  Porter.  Caywood,  New  York. 

A  VERY  "homelike”  residence  (with  furnishings) 

of  12  rooms,  2  baths,  H.  W.  heat,  fine  cellar,  slate 
roof,  electric,  garage,  tool  house  and  9  acres,  excellent 
garden  soil,  bordering  picturesque  trout  stream  and 
pond.  Located  on  State-Federal  highway.  Near  popular 
Adirondack  village.  "A  pleasant  restful  setting  in  a 
beautiful  and  healthful  country.”  Ideal  for  tourists. 
No  delay  for  possession.  Price  $15,000  Half  cash. 
Carney  Realtor,  91  N,  Pearl,  Albany  7,  New  York. 

WEST’S  Summer  catalogue:  Brand  New,  Just  off  the 

press,  hundred  pages  of  farm  and  business  bargains 
New  York,  other  states;  free  copy  write  West’s  Farm 
Agency.  Brokers,  QE-2,  Pittsburgh  16,  Penna. _ 

IF  You  are  looking  for  a  dairy  or  poultry  farm  wo 

have  them,  free  list.  Connecticut  Realty  Company, 
Southington,  Conn.  _ 

250  ACRES,  good  buildings,  30  cow  ties;  milk  taken 

from  door.  Electricity,  silo,  private  pond,  good 
woods;  $6,500.  I  have  other  farms,  village  and  busi¬ 
ness  places.  C.  Best,  Redmond  Agency,  Sloaiisville, 
New  York. 


FEED  MILL  Grain-Farm  supplies:  Last  year’s  reported 
income  $298,000,  top  location;  excellent  buildings, 
milling  machinery,  trucks,  etc.;  water  rights,  mill 
pond;  owner  ill;  sacrifice.  Write  8784QE.  West’s  Farm 
Agency,  Brokers,  Walter  Shipherd,  Rep.,  22  James- 
town  St„  Randolph,  New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  In  picturesque  setting  in  village  on 

beautiful  Central  New  York  "Finger  Lake,"  13 
room  furnished  homo  with  acre  enclosed  ground. 
Flowers,  shrubs,  ornamental  shade.  Many  nut,  fruit 
trees,  bulbs,  perennials,  herbs,  rhubarb,  asparagus, 
berries,  grapes.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing  within  block. 
Wells,  cement  walks,  cellars,  basement,  furnace,  elec¬ 
tricity  soft  water.  Barn,  garage.  Doctor’s  office  in 
private  "wing.”  Rear  grounds  overlook  lake;  possibili¬ 
ties-  Offers  solicited.  Owner,  Box  186,  Cayuga.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 50  acres,  8-room  house,  modem  conveni- 

ences.  75  miles  New  York  City.  T.  W.  Carter,  270 
Convent  Ave.,  New  York  City. _ 

290  ACRE  Homestead,  80  tractor  worked,  20  woods, 

1(4  miles  from  village,  good  8-room  house,  furnace, 
electric,  well  water,  school  and  mail  by  door,  30  cow 
basement  bam  horse  barn,  poultry  houses.  Price  $5,000. 
to  close  estate.  C.  D,  Wagar,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  To  Buy:  7  room  semi- bungalow;  picturesque 

setting;  outskirts  tovyn ;  reasonably  priced;  New  York 
State.  Deal  with  owner.  Box  186,  Cayuga,  New  York. 

FARMS  of  quality.  L.  398  admirable  stock  farm:  300 
acres,  tractor-worked.  On  state  highway,  Norwich, 
J**  Y.  47  Black-White  cattle,  18  with  papers,  bull, 
3  excellent  horses.  Milk  check  $1,000.00  monthly. 
9-room  modem  dwelling,  city  conveniences.  New  bam, 
50  ties,  stalls,  large  silo.  Unique  tools:  New  tractor 
with  equipment,  electric  milk  machine  and  cooler. 
Low  down  payment  $7,000.00,  balance  to  suit  pur- 
chaser.  For  particulars:  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Norwich, 
„  ,,  the  sood  earth:  87  acres  near  Oxford, 

N.  Y.  9  milkers,  6  young  stock,  bull,  2  horses.  Nice 
8-room  dwelling,  conveniences.  Well-built  barn,  silo, 
18  ties.  Tool  and  poultry  house  (capacity  400).  Good 
set  farm  tools.  Only  $3,000.00  down.  Total  sale  price 
$5,700.  For  particulars  write:  Mr.  William  Cooper, 
agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  L.  397  essence  of  fertility:  lit 
acres  excellent  soil.  Chenango  County.  Substantial 
buildings.  10-room  homestead,  conveniences.  Large 
condition,,  silo,  20  ties,  water  cups,  stalls. 
i°  fine  “filters,  3  young  stock,  3  two- year- 
olds,  2  horses.  Modem  horse  drawn  tools.  300  capacity 
hen  house,  20x40  two  story  bam,  poultry  room  up- 
stairs.  Call,  write,  wire  Mr.  Jesse  Mullins,  agent, 
N  Y.  Only  $4,000.00  down,  full  price 
$9,500.00.  Additional  information  will  be  supplied  by, 
the  J.  D.  Gallagher  real  estate  agency,  150  North 
Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  60J.  Write  for 
free  booklet  on  farms  in  New  York  State. 


210  ACRES  for  dairy  or  stock  raising;  house  7 
rooms,  bath,  furnace,  electric;  spring  water  by 
gravity;  beautiful  brook  at  door;  school  bus;  35  acres 
timber,  estimated  $2,000;  balance  meadow  and  pasture; 
s?™  f0r  35  head  silo;  6  miles  to  village.  $6,500, 
$3,500  cash.  BOX  3719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  rent,  modem  chicken  houses  and  cottage;  man 
handy  with  tools  to  repair  same;  60  miles  New 
York.  Reasonable.  BOX  3718,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
OUTSTANDING  dairy  poultry  farm,  state  road,  fer- 
tile  valley,  4  miles  from  village,  270  acres,  part 
c,ree®  bottom,  large  bam,  concrete  stable  for 
lb  bead,  tool  shed,  granary,  garage,  poultry  houses, 
sap  House,  brooder  houses,  silo,  excellent  10-room 
house,  vapor  heat,  bath,  electric  dishwasher  and 
water  heater,  maple  floors,  large  lawn,  shade,  rock 
garden,  6-room  tenant  house,  56  stock  horses,  new 
ti  actor,  electric  cooler  and  milker,  complete  equip- 
Ulness  forees  sale.  $23 ,000,  ene-half  cash. 
Remlall  Earl  Hay,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  rent:  House,  16  rooms  for  boarding  house  or 

four  families;  near  river  and  will  rent  furnished 
cottage  four  or  seven  rooms  also  three  room  apartments 
improvements.  BOX  3723,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


910  acre  Dairy  farm,  410  tillable;  estimated  1,700.000 
boaid  ft.  timber;  fruit;  ll-room  colonial  homestead; 
barn  38x130,  and  20x30,  second  bam  36x70;  garage; 
poultry  house;  3-room  tenant  home;  includes  stock, 
equipment;  bargain  at  $18,000.  Write  B5643QE. 
West  s  Brokers,  J.  M.  Winch,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-^80  acre  farm  near  Albany.  For  full  in- 

formation  inquire  to  Martha  Luckiewicz,  50  East 
Nassau,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  To  rent  with  option  to  buy  small  chicken 

farm  by  responsible  couple.  BOX  3733,  R,  N.  Y. 

F<Pl  ,SAbE— 600  acre  Penna.  farm  300  tillable,  10O 

head  of  cattle,  70  pruebreds,  3  tractors  and  all 
equipment.  Newly  painted  buildings  all  in  A-l  shape. 
Hardwood  floors,  tile  bath  and  furnace  in  house.  BOX 
3<39,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  98  miles  from  New  York 
o.Clt?’,.87  miIes  from  Philadelphia,  16  miles  from 
Stroudsburg.  9o  acre  farm  on  good  road,  midst 
beautiful  rolling  hills  of  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
About  70  acres  being  farmed.  8-room  house.  Very 
large  bank  bam,  2  machine  sheds,  2  poultry  houses’, 
double  grainary,  outbuildings ;  immediate  possession. 
Electricity,  old  orchard,  magnificent  views.  Excellent 
farm  and  ideal  for  small  boarding  bouse  or  home. 
Annual  taxes  $48.  Price  $7,000.  Terms  of  $2,500; 
cash  if  desired.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

™iIS-  ranches— 600  acres,  2  sets  buildings; 

woodland,  estimated  quarter  million  feet,  pine; 
$_J.,0(Ju.  4o0  acre  estate  on  highway,  river;  colonial 
home,  master’s  cottage,  beautiful  bam;  40  purebred 
Holstems;  complete  $50,000.  Also,  retail  feed  busi- 
ness,  retail  milk  route.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (26th 
year)  Cobleskili,  Schoharie  County,  New  York. 

DUTCHESS  County:  642  acres;  Colonial  homestead, 

13  rooms,  3  baths,  huge  bam  50x280,  80  stanchions, 
other  buildings;  7-room  cottage;  2  tenant  houses; 

...  n<?  equipment,  stock  optional.  Write  11,206 
QE  Vest  s  Farm  Agency,  C.  Echols,  representative. 
Route  No.  82,  Moores  Mills.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale;  15  acres  of  level  land  on  state  road, 
telephone  and  electricity  available.  Cellar  and 
building  started.  Price  $1,000.  Sanford  Horton, 


WANTED:  Fruit  farm  on  good  road,  brook;  New 
rJ“!ey  £en£?y*va?ia-  No  agents.  Cash.  Louis 
Kastler,  M09-06  39th  Ave.,  Bayside,  Long  Island. 

FARMS.  acreage,  Pennsylvania.  Wayne  County’ 
Pennsylvania;  within  100  miles  of  New  York  on 
Ene  Railroad  or  well  paved  highways.  Ideal  gentle¬ 
man  s  estate,  club  or  camp.  Most  substantial,  well 
arranged,  modern  house  on  elevation  overlooking  65 
acre  lake.  Everything  you  see  is  yours.  Fishing, 
game,  sports.  Isolated  and  yet  convenient  to  every- 
p!1!*f:'  lomne  N-  Lewis,  5450  Germantown  Avenue, 
I  hiladelphia  44,  Pennsylvania.  * 

mi/nS  !lortl1  of  Binghamton.  160  acres, 

macadam  road,  10-room  Colonial  house,  two  bams, 
two  garages,  running  water,  electricity,  fertile  land, 
wood,  timber,  trout  stream;  $5, 000.  156  acres,  dry 

east  slope,  one-half  mile  from  hard  road,  7-room 
bungalow,  built  10  years,  screens,  Venetian  blinds, 
stone  fireplace,  electricity,  running  Water,  large  hip 
roof  barn,  wood,  timber;  $6,000,  BOX  3743,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  for  July,  modest  Summer  cottage 
for  quiet,  dependable  family  of  three.  BOX  3745, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wish  to  rent  small  house  year  around,  un¬ 

furnished,  commuting  distance  Brooklyn  or  subway 
l  iano  lessons  to  beginner  or  church  choir  singer  for 
information  resulting  in  rental.  BOX  3746,  R.  N.-Y. 

TWO  experienced  farmers  want  to  buy  good  large 

dairy  stocked  and  equipped.  No  down  payment, 
keep  one-third  of  milk  check  until  paid  for. 
BOX  3748,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FREDERICK  County,  Maryland  dairy;  156 

rich  bottom  land:  fine,  historical  10-room  brick 
mansion;  36-cow  Washington  approved  tile  dairy - 
large  bank  bam;  numerous  outbuildings;  main  north 
and  south  highway,  near  Frederick.  Pine  for  practi- 
0r  oSJX0W^  purposes  Pre-war  price.  Kitchen  Farm 
Sales.  330  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

far“>  ldeal  for  retired  people.  %  acre, 

all  fenced  m.  Modern  6-room  house  including  play¬ 
room,  coo]  room,  workroom,  attached  porch,  attached 
garage.  Front  and  back  lawn  picket-fenced.  Berry 
garden  of  every  variety;  asparagus,  grapes,  50  differ- 
™  „5;yT  °ld  jru.it  trees;  20x28  chicken  house  with 
:Uw  llve®tock.  Planet  Junior  garden  trac- 
tor  with  complete  attachments;  outdoor  shower  and 
sun  bathing  facilities.  Excellent  condition  Complete 
price  $12,000,  cash,  BOX  3719,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

^ IM'SIDK  Colonial:  8  rooms,  bath,  lavatory,  laundry, 

hirf, ™P  afCeS;(  llot  water  heat,  electricity,  macadam 
highway,  fruit,  garage,  hennery.  $8,800,  O.  S. 
Jansen,  YV allktll,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 
FOR  §ALE:  An  old  tumble  down  home  in  small  vil- 

•si  s1Vdi,!!g’JIoors',  windows  bad  shape.  Price 

$1,750.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  New  York. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ‘ 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  447. 


Try  This  Delicious  Strawberry  Pie  Made  With  the  New 
G.R.  Robin  Hood  Flour— Results  Are  Guaranteed 


A  CHALLENGE! 

Robin  Hood  said,  "Nothing  can  stop  a  miller 
who  knows  how  from  making  a  great  flour.” 

We  believe  that  the  new  G.  R.  Robin  Hood 
is  the  greatest  and  finest  flour  that  could  be 
milled  under  the  present  Government  regu¬ 
lations. 

The  new  Robin  Hood  is  so  fine  that  you 
can  make  an  Angel  Food  Cake — the  most 
deKcate  cake  in  the  world  to  make.  And  it 
will  be  outstandingly  delicious. 

Try  any  of  the  new  flours  on  an  Angel 
Food  Cake.  Taste  it  and  then  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  in  despair — buy  a  bag  of  Robin 
Hood.  Follow  the  Robin  Hood  recipe  and 
be  astounded  by  the  results  you  get. 


The  new  G.R.*  Robin  Hood  Flour  is 
the  finest  flour  being  milled  today.  We 
are  so  sure  of  this  that  every  bag  of 
Robin  Hood  Flour  still  carries  our 
money-back-plus-lO^  guarantee. 
Robin  Hood  is  the  only  leading  flour 
that  guarantees  results  in  this  way. 

For  simply  marvelous  white  bread 
and  delicious  cakes  and  pastry,  use  this 


wonderful,  new  Robin  Hood  Flour.  And 
if  Robin  Hood  costs  you  a  cent  or  two 
more  than  some  unknown  flour — re¬ 
member— it’s  well  worth  any  slight 
extra  cost. 

International  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis  Minnesota 

MILLS:  New  Prague,  Minn.;  Wabasha,  Minn.;  Daven¬ 
port,  la.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


*Government  Regulated 

WELL  WORTH  ANY  SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 


mml 
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GEE  MOM... IT  TASTES 
BETTER  EVERY  TIME 


Try  the  new  Robin  Hood  Flour  for  white 
bread  that  tastes  best  — looks  best. 


»  mu  PLu  to*"  g 
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STRAWBERRY  CREAM  PIE 

Prepare  and  bake  pastry  according  to 
directions  in  the  bag.  When  cool,  fill  with 
your  favorite  cream  pie  filling.  Over  this 
arrange  1  cup  sliced,  sweetened  strawber¬ 
ries,  then  top  with  stiffly  whipped  cream 
(1  cup)  slightly  sweetened. 


Coupons  that  entitle  you  to  scarce  aluminum 
ware  are  still  in  every  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour 
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Thinning,  Fruit  Trees  in  the  Farm  Orchard 


NE  important  operation  of  fruit 
culture  often  neglected  in  the 
farm  orchard  and  home  garden 
is  proper  thinning  of  the  fruit. 
Many  species  have  a  tendency 
to  set  too  many  fruits  in  good 
crop  years  and  this  often  results  in  a  large 
amount  of  small  inferior  fruit  at  harvest  time. 
If  a  portion  of  the  fruit  is  removed  when  it 
is  small,  that  left  on  the  tree  is  able  to  attain 
much  larger  size  and  better  quality. 

Thinning  does  not  necessarily  increase  the 
total  volume  of  fruit  produced  per  tree.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  large  volume  of  small,  unattractive 
fruit,  trees  properly  thinned  may  be  expected 
to  produce  about  the  same  volume  of  larger, 
high  quality  fruit.  Sometimes  the  quantity 
harvested  is  a  little  smaller  than  that  from 
unthinned  trees,  and  sometimes  it  is  greater 
for  the  thinned  trees;  but  in  any  case  the 
gardener  will  be  proud  of  his  crop  and  derive 
satisfaction  from  its  improved  appearance 
and  quality. 

The  commercial  fruit  grower  has  learned 
much  about  thinning.  The  apple  producer 
knows  that  if  he  is  to  secure  fruit  of  moderate 
to  large  size,  he  must  remove  enough  apples 
early  in  the  Summer  so  that  for  each  fruit 
left  to  mature,  there  will  be  30  to  50  leaves, 
depending  upon  the  variety  and  cultural 
conditions.  Commercial  peach  growers  know 
that  to  secure  optimum  size  and  superior 
quality  a  seven  to  ten  year  old  Elberta  tree 
must  be  allowed  to  mature  only  about  1,200 
peaches.  Many  other  benefits,  such  as  better 
insect  and  disease  control,  prevention  of  limb 
breakage,  and  more  regular  production,  result 
from  proper  thinning  practices.  In  light  crop 
years,  of  course,  little  or  no  thinning  is 
necessary. 

Apples.  —  Some  varieties  of  apples  tend  to 
produce  heavy  crops  one  year  and  no  crop 
the  next.  While  heavy  thinning  will  not  al¬ 
ways  overcome  biennial  bearing,  it  sometimes 
tends  to  reduce  this  tendency.  Any  tree  that 
produces  heavily  is  likely  to  form  few  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  Fruit  buds  for 
the  following  year  are  being  formed  during 
the  same  Summer  in  which  the  tree  is  matur¬ 
ing  this  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  If,  therefore, 
during  a  heavy  crop  year,  the  fruit  is  heavily 
thinned,  the  prospects  for  good  fruit  bud 
'formation  and  a  crop  the  next  year,  will  be 
much  better  than  if  all  the  fruits  set  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  mature;  and  larger  size  and  better 
finish  will  result.  All  apples  undergo  a  natural 
drop  of  young  fruits  that  takes  place  during 
June  in  most  sections.  Thinning  should  be 
done  in  early  July  after  this  natural  drop  is 
over.  The  aim  in  thinning  apples  in  the  farm 
orchard  should  be  to  space  them  six  to  eight 
inches  apart.  Clusters  of  fruits  should  be 
reduced  to  one,  or  an  occasional  two  apples, 
leaving  the  largest  or  best  formed  ones. 
During  thinning  remove  apples  damaged  by 
insects  or  diseases,  and  any  deformed  fruits. 

Pears.  —  Pears  are  handled  in  about  the 
same  way  as  apples.  Their  quality  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  proper  thinning. 

Peaches.  —  Thinning  often  produces  an  es¬ 
pecially  pleasing  response  in  the  case  of 
peaches.  Small  peaches  have  little  flesh;  are 
mostly  stone.  The  stone  in  large  peaches  is 
about  the  same  size  as  in  small  ones,  so  the 
increased  size  is  made  up  largely  of  the  edible 
flesh.  As  peach  trees  have  a  decided  tendency 
to  overproduce,  thinning  is  very  essential  if 
fruit  of  good  size  and  quality  is  to  be  secured. 
Gardeners  are  often  amazed  at  the  large  sized 
and  beautiful  colored  peaches  that  result  from 
adequate  thinning.  If  they  do  not  make  a' 
practice  of  thinning  their  peaches,  they  may 
never  see  high  class  fruit  on  their  trees. 
Pruning  is  also  often  neglected  and  this,  of 
course,  results  in  even  greater  overproduction 
combined  with  lack  of  vigor  in  the  tree;  thus 
making  heavy  thinning  all  the  more  necessary. 

Peaches  should  be  thinned  to  about  six 
inches  apart  in  late  June  or  early  July  after 
the  natural  drop  has  ended,  leaving  the  larg¬ 
est  unblemished  specimens  and  removing  any 
damaged  fruits.  Some  removal  of  small 
branches,  in  trees  in  need  of  pruning,  can  be 
done  at  the  same  time.  Light  is  very  important 
in  the  development  of  attractive  fruit  color 


Clarence  E.  Baker 


surplus  fruit  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results.  Unless  trees  are  properly  thinned, 
the  benefits  will  not  pay  for  the  time  and 
effort  expended. 

Investigational  work  now  in  progress  at 
some  of  the  experiment  stations  indicates  that 
some  form  of  non-toxic  spray  may  soon  be 
developed  which  will  be  suitable  for  effective 
blossom  thinning;  and  thus  reduce  the  need 
for,  or  even  eliminate,  hand  thinning. 


A  crowded  condition  such  as  this  means  small  size, 
unattractive  appearance,  inferior  fruit  and  a  poor 
apple  crop  next  year. 


and  flavor.  Removing  some  of  the  heavy 
foliage  will  let  more  light  reach  the  fruit. 

Branch  breakage  is  common  on  overloaded 
peach  trees.  Even  properly  thinned  branches 
often  need  to  be  propped,  as  the  greater  en¬ 
largement  of  the  peaches  may  produce  a 
sufficiently  heavy  load  to  break  this  brittle 
wood. 

Peach  ^trees  that  bear  an  excessive  crop  are 
likely  not  to  produce  a  good  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  If  the  crop  is  well  thinned,  better 
fruit  producing  wood  will  be  formed  for 
next  year’s  crop. 

Plums.  —  A  branch  of  a  plum  tree  with 
fruit  set  along  its  entire  length  in  a  solid  rope 
is  a  pleasing  sight  in  some  respects,  but  it  is 
a  bad  condition  to  encourage,  because  many 
varieties  of  plums  are  susceptible  to  brown 
rot.  This  disease  is  controlled  by  proper  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting,  but  where  the  surface  of  one 
fruit  touches  that  of  another,  this  area  of 
contact  is  difficult  to  cover  with  the  protective 
fungicide.  The  rot  spores  germinate  here  and 
infection  begins  that  spreads  rapidly  from 
fruit  to -fruit.  In  thinning  plums,  it  is  wise 
to  break  up  clusters  of  fruit  and  to  thin 
heavily  set  branches  so  that  the  plums  are 
two  or  three  inches  apart.  Small  plums,  like 
the  Damson  group,  may  be  left  just  far  enough 
apart  so  that  they  will  not  touch  when  fully 
developed.  Size,  color  and  quality  will  be 
greatly  improved  if  the  excessive  fruit  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tree.  The  more  leaf  surface 
in  relation  to  the  fruit,  the  greater  the  sugar 
content  of  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be,  resulting 
in  excellent  flavor.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
fruits,  any  insect-injured,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
ferior  specimens,  should  be  the  first  ones  re¬ 
moved  in  thinning. 

Cherries.  —  Neither  sweet  nor  sour  cherries 
require  thinning.  This  is  fortunate,  as  it  would 
be  a  tedious  job  to  thin  a  large  cherry  tree. 

Bush  and  Vine 
Fruits. — The  thinning 
of  bush  fruits  and 
grapes  usually  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the 
pruning  methods  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  the 
bushes  and  vines  in 
a  vigorous  condition. 

When  extra  fine 
bunches  of  grapes  are 
desired,  thinnjng  to 
reduce  the  number  of 
bunches  per  shoot  is 
often  practiced.  Try 
this  sometime  when 
you  want  some  su¬ 
perior  grapes  to  ex¬ 
hibit  at  your  county 
fair.  While  you  are 

at  it,  cover  some  of  ^  ^  . 

,,  n  l  c  i  o  t*  o  -ixriiVi  Plums  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  each  other  as  brown  rot  is  likely  to 

ine  Clusters  witn  Sp  read  from  fruit  to  fruit  when  they  are  not  well  thinned.  A  large  amount  of 
heavy  paper  bags  foliage  per  fruit  is  necessary  for  optimum  sugar  content  and  attractive  flavor. 
when  the  grapes  are 
about  half  grown  but 
before  they  begin  to 
touch.  If  the  top  of 
the  bag  is  lapped  and 
fastened  closely  a- 
round  the  stem  near 
the  base  of  the 
cluster,  the  fruit  is 
protected  front  insects. 

Leave  the  bags  in 
place  until  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  Grape  fruit  does 
not  require  direct  sun¬ 
shine  for  color  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  bunches 
is  improved  by 
bagging. 

Once  the  beneficial 
results  of  thinning 
have  been  demon¬ 
strated,  the  value  of 
the  practice  will  be 
evident.  The  mistake 

most  commonly  made  A  branch  of  a  properly  thinned  Elberta  peach  tree  with  a  heavy  load  of  su- 
is  failure  to  remove  perior  fruit.  The  prop  at  the  left  supports  the  limb  against  breakage  and  aids 
a  sufficient  amount  of  i»  keeping  the  fruit  well  exposed  to  the  light. 


A  Round  Table  Discussion  — 
Government  Control 

DISCUSSION  is  always  good.  The  article 
“The  Farmer  and  the  Government”  was 
good — I  had  a  hand  in  writing  it.  It  was  not 
“the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  b#t 
the  truth,”  but  I  feel  it  was  good  because  it 
tried  hard  to  face  the  facts.  And  when  you 
try  hard  to  face  the  facts,  you  are  not  advo¬ 
cating  the  philosophy  of  drifting;  just  the 
contrary.  The  real  drifters  are  the  people  who 
do  not  even  try  to  face  the  facts.  The  minute 
you  honestly  try  to  get  at  the  facts  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  you  are  not  drifting  any  longer.  So  your 
editorial,  “Action,  Not  Drifting,  is  Needed,” 
was,  in  my  opinion,  a  little  off  the  mark. 

However,  there  are  two  other  statements  in 
the  editorial  that  challenge  us.  It  says  that 
the  farmers  “control,  and  are  solely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  greatest  and  most  constant  neces¬ 
sity  of  life — food.”  Maybe  there  are  farmers 
who  meet  this  description,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one.  If  they  really  had  “control”  of  the 
food,  they  would  have  their  problems  licked, 
but  they  do  not.  The  food,  the  market,  the  big 
business  marketing  organizations,  have  control 
of  the  farmers.  The  farmer  produces  the  food 
all  right,  but  he  has  to  hustle  to  market  to  get 
rid  of  it,  to  pay  his  debts  and  expenses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  with  a  good 
deal  of  truth  that  the  cities,  with  their  con¬ 
glomerations  of  wealth,  organizations  and 
firms,  control  the  farmers. 

The  minute  we  think  about  it,  we  see,  in 
fact,  that  the  farmer’s  eternal  struggle  is  to 
have  control  of  food.  But  so  far  he  has  failed, 
and  there  are  absolutely  no  signs  that  he  can 
ever  do  it.  Maybe  you  will  disagree,  but  the 
facts  are  pretty  plain.  The  farmer  is  a  small 
business  man;  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
factory  farms  which  are  big  business,  but 
about  the  small  business  farms  which  cover 
the  nation.  As  a  small  business  man,  the 
farmer  comes  into  competition  with  all  the 
other  small  business  men  in  the  farming 
business,  not  to  mention  the  goodly  and  con¬ 
stantly  growing  number  of  farmers  in  the  big 
farming  business.  And  this  competition  is 
enough  to  insure  that  the  small  farmer  will 
never  control  the  food  he  produces.  He  has 
to  sell  it,  no  matter  what,  at  the  price  he  can 
get.  Then  when  it  comes  his  turn  to  buy  farm 
products,  grain  and  so  on,  he  has  no  control 
of  the  price  here  either;  he  has  to  pay  the 
price  asked. 

You  may  say  organization  is  the  answer; 
and  organization  would  help,  help  enormously; 
but  it  would  not  solve  the  problem.  In  the  first 
place,  because  organization  to  farmers  who 
love  their  liberty,  their  individualism,  their 
freedom,  does  not  come  with  ease;  and 
secondly,  because  such  an  organi¬ 
zation,  to  be  successful,  would 
have  to  be  so  vast  and  powerful 
as  to  shift  the  economic  and 
political  power  from  the  cities  to 
the  farms,  which  is  inconceivable. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
farmers  should  not  organize  to 
bring  their  collective  thoughts, 
energies  and  votes,  economically 
and  politically,  to  improve  their 
conditions  in  the  economy.  What 
I  mean  is  that  in  an  industrial 
society  the  chief  and  controlling 
powers  are  industrial,  not  agri¬ 
cultural.  This  country  has  changed 
a  lot  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

Your  editorial  contains  a  strik¬ 
ing  statement:  “True,  agriculture 
has  been  shackled  (perhaps  with 
a  benovelent  despotism,  but  still 
shackled)  and  discriminated 
against  to  such  an  extent  and  for 
such  a  long  time  that  the  future 
often  looks  dark  and  hard.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  most  active 
opposition  to  the  present  totali¬ 
tarian  trend  in  government  and 
in  our  national  economy  comes 
from  the  men  and  women  on  our 
farms.”  This  is  an  excellent  state¬ 
ment.  It  puts  the  whole  thing  in 
a  nutshell.  In  industry,  more  and 
more  business  organizations  are 
coming  to  have  almost  complete 
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control  of  their  products.  They  can  limit  the 
number  they  produce,  they  can  pretty  well 
fix  the  price.  Automobiles,  steel,  electrical 
equipment,  farm  machinery,  a  hundred  and 
one  things.  The  drift  is  toward  bigness,  con¬ 
centration,  control.  This  is  the  trend,  and 
without  a  doubt  it  is  a  totalitarian  trend;  and 
the  government,  being  a  sort  of  looking-glass 
which  reflects  the  image  of  the  economy  of 
the  country,  reflects  the  the  trend.  The  farmer, 
valuing  his  traditional  independence,  looks  at 
all  this,  and  he  gets  a  little  uneasy  or  fright¬ 
ened,  and  he  is  inclined  to  do  what  he  can 
to  stop  it.  And  here  the  farmer  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  dilemma.  He  does  not  know  what 
to  do  exactly,  nor  what  to  think.  He  sees  that 
the  combines  of  wealth  and  power  in  industry 
have  given  him  and  his  family  and  the 
country  many  material  blessings.  If  a  tractor 
had  to  be  made  with  tools  in  a  shop,  only  the 
very  wealthiest  farmer  could  have  one;  and 
the  same  with  many,  many  things.  He  sees 
all  this,  and  he  also  sees  that  while  this  trend 
goes  on  in  industry,  his  own  independent 
position  in  agriculture  becomes  more  precari¬ 
ous,  more  lonely,  more  out  of  step  with  the 
times.  There  can  be  only  one  explanation  for 
it — the  concentration  of  productive  powers 
must  be  more  economical;  an  argument  that 
can  also  be  applied  to  big  factory-farms 
among  the  small  ones.  Then  the  farmer  is 
face  to  face  with  a  question  which  his  fore¬ 
fathers  in  America,  who  were  among  the 
first  genuine  free  men  in  the  world,  were 
never  faced  with.  Two  courses  are  open  to 
him:  he  may  either  decide  to  make  the 
country  over  in  the  image  of  the  farmer, 
break  up  the  concentration  of  industry,  go 
back  to  a  hundred  years  ago;  or  he  may  decide 
that  times  and  conditions  have  actually 
changed,  that  it  is  a  new  world,  so  to  speak, 
with  new  developments,  new  problems,  with 
the  whole  emphasis  on  mass  production  and 
economy  of  operation — a  conception  which  the 
small  farmer  is  apt  to  shy  away  from,  since 
it  places  his  individualism,  his  love  of  the 
good  which  comes  from  independence,  in  an 
unfavorable  light. 

But  facts  are  facts,  productive  forces  have 
grown  to  giant  size,  the  atom  bomb  has  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  we  will  hear  it  for  a  long  time. 
Now  this  trend  toward  mass  production  and 
economy  of  operation,  which  explains  the 
giant  enterprises  as  well  as  the  giant  farms 
here  and  there  is  beginning  to  rise,  not  only 
in  America,  but  throughout  all  advanced  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world;  this  trend  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  modern  world.  It  is  the  economical  way 
to  do  things,  yet  it  frightens  us.  We  are  con¬ 
fused.  Well,  what  is  the  answer? 

Again  you  may  disagree.  The  answer  is 
more  government,  not  less.  More  democracy, 
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not  less.  More  participation  of  people  in 
government,  not  less.  More  control  by  the 
people  of  their  government  and  their 
economy.  More  government  means  that  more 
people  are  doing  more  to  solve  the  problem 
that  are  peculiar  to  our  times.  The  effort  to 
solve  these  problems  goes  on  everywhere  in 
all  countries.  The  silly  notion  that  what  we 
need  is  less  government,  as  though  government 
created  the  problems,  is  a  source  of  error  and 
confusion.  Less  government  would  mean  that 
we,  the  great  people,  believed  that  by  going 
about  our  business  and  leaving  our  problems 
alone,  they  will,  by  some  wonderful  process, 
solve  themselves,  something  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  today  believes.  The  prob¬ 
lems  would,  simply  grow  worse  until  finally 
there  would  be  a  social  explosion. 

And  that  is  where  Communism  comes  in. 
When  a  country  has  drifted  and  left  unsolved 
the  problems  that  confront  its  people  in  city 
and  country  to  the  point  where  there  is 
nothing  but  internal  conflict  and  strife,  then 
the  battle  between  Fascism  and  Communism 
begins,  Fascism  representing  organized  money 
and  industrial  power,  Communism  represent¬ 
ing  the  underdogs.  In  such  a  situation, 
totalitarianism  is  almost  unavoidable,  for  only 
a  strong  government  with  total  powers  would 
be  able  to  restore  order.  The  Communists 
would  want  to  dispossess  the  industrial 
owners,  and  take  their  property  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  and  the  industrialists  would 
want  to  keep  their  property  and  crush  the 
Communists.  And  as  we  know,  a  fight  about 
property  can  arouse  the  furies  of  men  and 
women  like  nothing  else.  It  would  be  civil 
war;  and  then  totalitarianism,  whichever 
side  won. 

We  have  a  democracy.  A  democracy  is  a 
system  of  government  which  gives  each  man 
and  woman  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
participating  in  government,  of  making  him¬ 
self  and  herself  heard.  How  intelligently  and 
effectively  we  can  do  this,  depends  on  our 
information,  on  the  press  and  radio,  and  on 
our  interest.  If  farmers  suppose  that  what  we 
need  is  simply  to  have  the  old  political  and 
economic  clock  turned  back,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  times  when  things  were  simpler;  or  if 
they  suppose  that  what  we  need  now  is  to 
avoid  totalitarianism,  at  the  same  time  leav¬ 
ing  our  country’s  problems  unsolved,  they  will 
be  greatly  mistaken. 

If  we  solve  our  problems,  we  will  have 
nothing  to  fear.  N>  H> 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


We  noted  the  article  “The  Farmer  and  the 
Government,”  also  the  editorial  comment,  in 
your  May  18  issue,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  farmer  would  have  been  better  off  now 
without  the  government  planning 
and  dictation  he  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  along  New  Deal  lines. 
Someone  once  said  that  if  ever  the 
government  undertook  to  run  the 
farms  and  the  farmer,  the  people 
would  starve.  I  think  it  was 
President  Jefferson.  We  are  nearly 
there  now,  thanks  to  the  bungling 
bureaucrats. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
wage  for  his  labor  for  what  he 
produces,  which  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  consumer.  If  he  gets  it  via 
government  subsidies,  he  is  being 
called  upon  to  pay  part  of  his  own 
wages  through  taxation.  That  is 
something  the  laboring  man  does 
not  do;  he  gets  all  his  from  his 
employer.  The  New  Deal  tried 
many  ways  to  get  control  of  the 
farmer  and  failed  until  it  got 
the  conservation  law  put  over 
which  proved  to  be  a  closed  shop. 
Some  of  those  who  did  not  sign 
found  that  out  when  they  were 
penalized  for  raising  crops  and 
selling  them,  so  they  had  to  join 
up  and  be  told  what  to  raise  and 
sell.  Contrast  this  with  some  of 
the  rented  farms  in  England  which 
have  been  rented  to  the  same 
families  for  generations  and 
produce  as  much,  or  more,  than 


Blaze"  a  popular  climbing  rose,  offers  a  profusion  of  good  sized  blooms  did  when  grandfather  was 

throughout  most  of  the  Summer.  —  t-,  ^  ---- 


the  tenant.  (Contd.  on  Page  476) 
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THE  GREATEST 
POST-WAR  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  ! 


YES,  dairy  farmers,  that  daily  chore  you  probably 
dislike  more  than  any  other  can  now  be  scratched 
off  your  list!  Climbing  up  into  a  cold,  damp  silo  to 
pitch  out  the  day’s  supply  of  feed  is  a  long  way  from 
fun,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  it  takes  when  farm 
help  is  at  such  a  premium. 

Now,  with  this  Leach  Silo  Unloader,  all  you  do  is 
flip  a  switch  —  and  down  comes  your  silage  —  the 
exact  amount  for  the  morning’s  feed.  While  the 
machine  is  doing  the  work,  you  are  free  to  do  other 
chores.  Hence,  with  this  labor-saver,  you  can  handle 
a  larger  herd  and  increase  your  milk  production  and 
income. 

If  it  sounds  like  a  miracle,  it  is  a  miracle  because  this 
machine  actually  does  all  the  work.  You  merely  turn 
the  switch— and  your  feed  cart  is  filled  automatically! 

Answers  to  Some  of  Your  Questions! 

(1)  Same  unit  can  be  used  in  one  or  more  silos# 
even  if  silos  vary  in  diameter#  by  changing  wooden 
“booms.”  (2)  Electric  motor  is  3  h.p.  (3)  Handles 
frozen  silage#  breaking  it  up  completely#  ready  to 
feed.  (4)  Silage  is  skimmed  off  evenly  —  no 
spoilage.  (5)  Equipment  is  thoroughly  tested  — 
experimental  units  have  been  on  dairy  farms  under¬ 
going  observation  for  three  years.  (6)  Cost  of  in¬ 
stallation  is  considerably  less  than  you  would  guess. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  For  Complete  Information 


A  close-up  of  the  operating 
mechanism— -electric  motor, 
blower,  transmission,  and 
"kicker.”  All  cables,  con¬ 
trols,  switches,  and  installa¬ 
tion  manual  included  in 
complete  outfit. 


LEACH  COMPANY  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

Please  send  complete  information  describing  your 
new  Silo  Unloader. 


R 

N 


My  Name  . 

My  Address  . 
P.  O. 


State 


i«H  »«*«<  M>l  .. 
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Do  Your  Own 
Welding 
and  SAVE  $  $  $ 


The  Magic  Wand  Weld- 
er  operates  instantly  ora 
any  standard  110V,  60- 
cycle  A  C  line.  Does 
electric  flame  andl 
metallic  arc  welding, 
also  brazes  and  solders. 

Handles  all  metals.  Heavy- 
duty  transformer  with  6 
stages  of  welding  heat,  built 
into  handy  carrying  case.  Kit  in- 
cludes  helmet,  rods,  fluxes,  spare  electrodes, 
hold  by  hardware  and  automotive  supply 
dealers. 


©lcitue 

M!azma,l  _  _  _  _ 

28  pages  packed  with  information.  Complete  course  in 
jy®*  brazing,  soldering.  How  and  when  to  do  each; 
now  w  handle  various  metals;  step-by-step  instruc¬ 
tions.  Handy  pocket  size.  Send  NOW  to 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agent 

Dept.  C,  105  Duane  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


Afafic  1Ua*td  WELDER 

MA0€  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES.  INC  ,  NEW  YORK  N  Y 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 

BURNER 


2000°  F.  Flame 


For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster; 
easier.  Killslice.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dcalerdoesnot 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-baca  guaraniei 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  host 
and  nozzles 

$27.20 


Cange 

$2.60 

EXTRA 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

701  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 

SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 

WITH  THE  NEW 

Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saw 
$555.00  F.  O.  B.  L.  I,  C. 


(36"  model,  82  lbs.) 

Cut3  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 
Stumps — More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  horizontal 
and  vortical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric  models  also 
available.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
CALL  OR  WRITE' 

Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 

Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  .Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester,  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


FLEX -O-SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  Will  Receive  Highest  Market  Price. 
Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish.  Ship  At  Once. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

10*  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens,  Pumps,  Racks, 
Cloths,  Supplies.  Catalog  Free.  PALMER 
CIDER  SUPPLIES.  Inc.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


DDT  and  2.  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  saves  money.  Free  interesting  information. 
SILVERT0N  LABORATORIES,  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


- FOR  SALE;  NEW  SICKLE  BAR  MOWER - - 

,  tit  Standard  Twin-Cylinder  Garden  Tractor. 

LEONARD  P.  ORTH,  CALLIC00N.  NEW  YORK 


ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS.  Free  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


IRPTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
ihe  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


Water  Pressure  Problem 

Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  help  me 
with  this  problem.  I  have  electricity 
already  installed.  There  are  two  springs 
that  supply  water  to  the  house  and 
barn  although  only  one  spring  is  piped. 
This  water  comes  to  the  house  by 
gravity^  flow.  The  water  flows  con- 
tinuou  "y  in  the  barn  and  in  the  house. 

I  am  planning  to  install  a  bathroom 
on  the  second  floor  and  am  wondering 
if  the  pressure  would  be  great  enough 
Would  a  pump  be  necessary?  If  the 
water  flows  into  a  storage  tank  in  the 
cellar,  could  a  pump  be  installed  on 
this  tank  to  send  the  water  upstairs? 
The  flow  is  so  constant  and  steady  that 
perhaps  a  well  need  not  be  dug.  I  do 
not  know  the  distance  between  the 
spring  and  the  house  nor  how  high  it 
is  above  the  house.  h.  k. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  there 
is  sufficient  pressure  to  lift  water  to 
the  second  floor  of  the  house  without 
the  aid  of  a  pump,  simply  install  a 
bib  faucet  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  line, 
connect  a  garden  hose,  and  raise  the 
end  of  hose  to  the  height  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  bathroom  fixtures  and  see  if 
water  will  flow  at  that  height.  Failing 
to  do  so,  an  electric  pump  and  pressure 
tank  can  be  connected  directly  to  the 
pipe  line.  A  storage  tank  in  the  cellar 
will  be  necessary  only  if  the  flow  of 
the  spring  in  gallons  per  minute  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  suction  line  from 
the  pump  to  the  spring  full  at  all  times, 
or  when  the  pump  is  delivering  more 
wates.  than  flows  from  the  spring.  Small 
household  water  systems  usually  pump 
three  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  If 
the  pipeline  from  the  spring  will  de¬ 
liver  three  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
during  the  dry  season,  you  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  spring  water. 


Care  of  Galvanized  Roofing 

I  would  like  to  have  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  care  of  galvanized  roofing. 
I  have  a  bank  barn,  40  feet  by  70  feet 
with  a  hip  roof  of  galvanized  iron. 
This  has  been  on  eight  or  nine  years 
and  is  now  beginning  to  rust.  Will  be 
grateful  for  any  help  you  can  give  me 
on  what  is  best  to  use.  mrs.  c.  h.  s. 

A  galvanized  roof  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  before  painting.  Use  a 
wire  brush  or  steel  wool  on  all  rusted 
areas.  Remove  and  replace  all  loose 
nails  with  new  ones  driven  at  an  angle 
so  as  to  grip  into  sound  wood.  The 
roof  should  be  absolutely  dry  while 
painting.  Do  not  paint  just  after  a 
rain  or  while  there  is  dew  on  the  roof. 
Try  to  allow  time  for  fresh  paint  to 
set  before  an  approaching  storm. 

Metallic  zinc  paint  is  best,  as  it 
spreads  easily  (one  gallon  to  800 
square  feet).  It  forms  a  tough  and  ad¬ 
herent  coating.  Formulated  with  80  per 
cent  zinc  dust  and  20  per  cent  zinc 
oxide  and  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  it  has 
a  natural  color  of  battleship  gray. 
However,  it  can  be  obtained  ready 
mixed  in  other  colors.  Lead  paints  as 
well  as  aluminum  paint  have  been 
used  extensively  on  galvanized  steel, 
but  these  paints  require  a  rust  inhibitor 
or  primer  coat  for  best  results. 


Voltage  Is  Too  Low 

I  have  two  constant  potential  genera¬ 
tors,  each  7.5  volts,  100  amp.  Could  you 
please  inform  me  if  a  welder  could 
be  made  of  these,  and  how  it  should 
be  wired?  d.  t. 

Aroostook  County,  Maine 

The  two  generators  hooked  to  gether 
will  not  give  you  sufficient  voltage  for 
even  light  welding.  If  you  used  a 
transformer  to  double  the  voltage,  then 
the  amperage  would  be  too  low  for 
any  practical  use.  So  I  advise  you  to 
give  Up  the  idea. 

Would  a  six  volt  generator  at  20 
amp.  charge  hooked  to  a  six  volt 
battery  furnish  enough  light  volts  and 
amps,  for  light  welding  at  short 
periods.  i.  a.  b. 

Oswego  County,  New  York 

Six  volts  are  insufficient  for  even 
light  welding.  Six  automobile  batteries 
connected  in  series  will  provide  36 
volts  and  will  permit  about  six  hours 
of  intermittent  welding  from  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  the  batteries.  w.  M.  f. 


The  Pastoral  Parson 

It  does  us  good,  at  any  time,  to  learn 
what  the  other  man  is  thinking  about, 
even  if  it  only  helps  us  to  realize  that 
the  grass  is  not  always  greener  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  The  Parson  has 
made  it  his  business  to  stand  near  the 
window  of  a  garden  supply  store  in 
some  large  city  at  least  once  each 
Spring;  not  so  much  to  look  at  what 
was  displayed  there,  as  to  watch  the 
faces  of  those  who  stopped  to  view  the 
window.  Most  of  them  had  a  somewhat 
wistful  expression.  Now  and  then,  the 
Parson  has  engaged  one  of  these  folks 
in  conversation,  just  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  really  thinking 
what  their  faces  seemed  to  say. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  year 
after  year,  the  Parson  has  a  pet  theory 
to  the  effect  that  a  very  large  percent¬ 
age  of  men  who  live  in  the  city  have 
a  deeply  rooted  yearning  for  rural  life. 
He  believes  that  a  careful  check  of  the 
number  of  city  readers  of  rural  maga¬ 


zines  would  substantiate  that  theory. 
Just  how  strong  the  yearning  may  be 
in  each  individual  case,  jt  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  with  some,  it 
is  only  expressed  in  a  few  moments’ 
stop  at  a  seed  store  window  each 
year,  while  others  may  be  truly  un¬ 
happy  in  their  city  environment.  Under 
questioning,  most  of  them  say  that  they 
live  in  the  city  because  they  are  too 
old  to  make  the  change.  Others  fear 
that  they  do  not  have  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  rural  pursuits.  Of  qourse, 
just  as  soon  as  you  try  to  put’ these 
things  into  any  orderly  system,  you 
run  into  the  danger  of  forgetting  that 
each  one  may  be  trying  only  to  escape 
from  his  present  environment  by  wish¬ 
ful  thinking.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  thousands  of  city  people  have 
tried  rural  living  during  the  last  10 
years.  Some  have  written  books  on 
their  experiences;  some  have  just  sold 
the  place  and  quietly  stolen  back 
whence  they  came;  while  still  others 
hang  on  with  greater  or  lesser  success. 
One  man  who  was  returning  to  the  city 
after  a  miserable  three  years  on  a  run¬ 
down  farm  remarked  that  he  was 
through  with  this  hick  stuff,  while  an¬ 
other,  who  had  been  very  successful  in 
his  work  in  the  city  previously,  re¬ 
marked  that  he  would  never  think  of 
going  back  to  city  living,  no  matter 
how  great  the  opportunity  might  seem. 

The  mere  statements  themselves  do 
not  make  sense.  You  have  to  know  the 
two  men  and  what  they  tried  to  do  if 
you  are  going  to  make  any  sense  (nit 
of  what  they  said.  One  went  to  the 
country  with  the  feeling  that  he  knew 
all  about  farming  and  that  he  could 
take  his  city  way  of  living  with  him; 
but  he  remained  a  city  man  all  the  way 
through.  The  other  went  to  the 
country  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  nothing  that  he 
could  not  learn  more  about;  he  is  now 
a  real  farmer. 

City  _  living  is  one  thing  and  rural 
living^  is  another.  No  amount  of  shrub¬ 
bery  is  going  to  change  a  city  apart¬ 
ment  into  a  farm  house,  and  no  amount 
of  city  style  is  going  to  change  a  farm 
house  into  a  city  apartment.  These 
are  two  entirely  different  modes  of  life. 
It  is  nice  for  a  rural  person  to  visit  the 
city  for  a  while,  but  if  one  wants 
Spring  to  mean  the  smell  of  newly 
plowed  earth  and  the  sense  of  newly 
waking  fields,  that  person  will  never 
know  true  happiness  as  a  city  dweller; 
and  if  he  should  make  his  permanent 
home  in  the  city,  he  will  sooner  or  later, 
betray  his  homesickness  for  the  more 
open  places  even  if  only  by  a  few 
moments’  wistful  searching  of  a  seed 
store  window. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


How  to  Repel  Rabbits 

Rabbits  are  .  wild  game  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
they  cannot  do  much  damage,  but  it 
seems  that  as  soon  as  the  gardens 
come  forth  with  their  tender  growth 
of  vegetables,  all  the  rabbits  around 
seem  to  know  it,  and  come  in  the  night 
to  feed,  cutting  off  young  asparagus, 
peas,  lettuce  and  many  other  garden 
plants.  Rabbits  are  fast  breeders,  and 
from  March  on  through  the  growing 
season  young  and  old  rabbits  are  al¬ 
ways  hungry.  Since  it  is  unlawful  to 
trap  rabbits  in  the  Summer,  other 
methods  must  be  used  to  discourage 
these  pilferers  in  the  garden  plot. 
Gardens  that  have  the  protection  of  a 
close  constructed  fence  possess  the  best 
method  to  keep  out  rabbits;  but  there 
are  other  less  expensive  ways  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  bunnies.  Take  a  gallon 
of  water  and  soap  it  well  with  naphtha 
soap,  which  makes  the  mixture  stick; 
then  add  two  tablespoons  of  aluminum 


RABBIT  IN  THE  GARDEN 


sulfate  and  place  it*  in  the  water,  stir¬ 
ring  it  well.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  hand 
spray  and  go  over  the  plants.  Another 
rabbbit  chaser  is  dried  blood,  sprinkled 
on  the  ground  around  the  plants  as  all 
wild  animals  shy  at  the  odor  of  blood. 
This  dried  blood  works  in  two  ways: 
it  is  a  good  plant  food  and  it  helps 
keep  these  garden  raiders  away. 
Rabbits  have  a  fondness  for  growing 
things  that  are  sweet,  so  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  bitter  spray  by  mixing  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bitter  aloes  in 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  spray  it  on  the 
vegetables.  The  best  time  to  spray  the 
garden  is  right  after  the  sun  goes 
down,  so  that  the  spray  will  be  in  full 
strength  when  the  rabbits  come  to  feed 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  dark.  If  you  use 
the  sprays  on  the  garden  when  the 
vegetables  are  about  to  be  used,  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  to  wash  them  well  in 
cold  water  to  remove  the  mixtures. 

Pennsylvania  o.  p.  f. 


New  RED  RIVER 
POTATO  MIX 


Confiwna  ddt 


Tests  Show  Yield 
Increases  of  More 
Than  25%! 


For  maximum  potato  yields  use  new 
Red  River  Potato  Mix!  Contains 
amazing  DDT,  the  deadliest  insec¬ 
ticide  ever  discovered. 

Red  River  is  an  insecticide  and  a 
fungi  ci  d  e ; : .  does  bo th  j  o  bs  at  once ! 
KILLS  ALL  INSECTS!  Controls 
blight.  Lets  potatoes  swell  normally 
and  build  up  natural  starch  content; 

Get  your  supply 
today  of  new  Acme 
Red  River  Potato  Mix 
containing  DDT! 
Use  as  a  spray  or 
dust.  See  package 
for  instructions; 


ACME  WHITE  LEAD  &  COLOR  WORKS 
DETROIT  11,  MICHIGAN 


SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  *  REG  U  S  PAT  OFF 


99%  + 


PURE 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  I 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  DORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  P our  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux! 

•  FREE  3  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET— 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Usel*  * 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT**  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand ! 

The  standard  fer  over  SO  years. 

MADE  BY 


!  PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
v.  40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


'FARMERS  DEPEND  ON) 


HAM  MO  AID’S; 

SLUGSHOT 

Kills  sucking  and  chewing  insects, 
protects  plants  from  many  fungous 
diseases.  „„„ 

A  general-purpose  Rotenone  dust 
or  spray,  invaluable  to  farmers, 
truckers,  and  gardeners. 

At  your  dealers  or  direct  from  us.  ~ 
Booklet  on  Insect  Control  sent  FREE. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co. 

306  Ferry  Street  BEACON,  N.  Y. 
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U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  . . .  FREE 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting 


Apple 
(Trademark) 


Specials  in  Korea  and  Shrubs 

varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — now  ready  to  help  National  Health: 
Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger. 
Introduced  by  the  wizards  of  horti¬ 
culture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Lus¬ 
cious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 
flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System- 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (FREE'while 
they  last)  shows  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos. 

“Experts’ Choice”  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  2056  off — we  stand 
’/s  of  cost  to  encourage  prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome 
shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  Boi  BB-16,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SPARE -TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $240.01  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  MailCoupon  NOW  l 


s 
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/ 
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STARK] 


Nurseries  &  Orchards 
BB-16,  Louisiana,  M0. 

Please  send  1947 
Book  of  Champion 
Fruits. 

Check  here  for  special  10- 
proposition. 

Check  here  for  special  OTW  20- 
tree  proposition. 


Name 


/  St. 


or  R.F.D 


/ 


P.O 


Check  here  If  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  tor  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 


WHEN  YOU  BAIT  THIS  FLY  TRAP 
AND  WATCH  IT  FILL  UP! 

Really  control  the  fly  menace  with 

The  “SENTRY”  FLY  TRAP 


Used  out  of  doors  it  will  catch  flies  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  BEFORE  they  get  to  your  buildings  .  .  . 

Life  will  be  pleasanter  outside  too.  Easy  and 
SAFE  to  use — 21  inches  high — sturdily  constructed 
of  all  metal  rust-proof  materials  which  will  last 
for  years  of  service.  You  will  catch  bushels  of 
flies  .  .  .  and  your  first  cost  is  your  only  cost. 

Thousands  in  use  at  dairy  farms,  hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  children’s  camps, 
private  homes,  and  the  United  States  Army.  “Believe  it  to  be  the  safest  method  of  fly 
eradication.” — Dairy  Inspector*.  “Practically  eliminated  our  fly  problem.” — Hotel  Cor¬ 
poration*.  “We  are  more  than  well  pleased  with  our  fly  traps.” — Large  Milk  Company”. 

Shipped  Prepaid  Only  $4.85  Each.  Three  for  $13.50 

Complete  with  bait  pan  and  directions  on  fly  control. 

LIMITED  QUANTITY.  SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY! 

BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  BATH,  NEW  YORK 

*  Name  on  request. 


NEW! 


Gas  and  Diesel 
Electric  Genera¬ 
tor  Sets 


Immediate 

Delivery 


250-300  Watt— 115  Volt—  1V2  H.P.  Briggs 
Stratton  Engine  with  carrying  case. 
Complete  tools  and  spare  parts,  runs  3 
hrs.  on  Vz  gal.  gasoline.  $97.00.  All  types 
of  large  sets,  all  new,  some  50%  off. 

SPRAYED  INSULATION,  Inc. 
Dept.  N-2,  78  Hawthorne  Place 

Montclair  New  Jersey 


RILCO 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 

600 

1000 

1000 

postage  postage  postage 

F.O.B 

prepaid  prepaidflprepaid 

Sewell. 

. .  $0.90' 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

..  1.15 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

..  1.15 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

All  Plants  carefully  packed  In  live  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 


STURDY 


RESISTANT 


MODERN 
EASY  TO 


RAFTERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

nil  ff\  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KILVw  225  Conyngham  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


STOP 


INSECT 

NUISANCE 


Vegetable  Plants —  Cabbage:  Danish  Ballhead  Marion 
Market,  Allseasons  (yellows  resistant)  $2.50-1000; 
10,000-$20.  Tomato  Plants:  Stokesdale  and  Rutgers  from 
Certified  (treated)  seeds.  $4.00  thousand:  10,000, 
$35.00.  Prompt  shipments,  well  packed  and  full  count. 
We  are  Virginia’s  Oldest  and!  Largest  growers. 
Our  35  years  experience  is  at  your  service. 
J.  P.  C0UNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


PLANTS:  choice  varieties  cabbage:  $2.50-1000;  $10.00- 
5000;  Tomato:  Certified  Stokesdale,  Marglobe,  Rutgers, 
$3.50-1000.  Cauliflower:  $8.50.  Sweet  Pepper:  $4.00- 
1000.  Charges  collect  expressed.  Cash-prompt  delivery. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Virginia 

GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  Tomato  Plants;  Marglobes 
and  Rutgers  ready  for  express  shipment;  $3.00-1000; 
$2.00-500;  F.  O.  B.  Only  cash  orders  accepted. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


<WtntKl’«  light  trap  globe  get«^ 

the  bugi  and  geti  them  fast.  Trap 

fill  your  present  4”  future,  lire  4! 

it  tor  porch,  kitchen,  camp,  garden, 

orchard,  etc,  No  poitont,  hail  or 

edorr.  Easily  cleaned.  Perfectly 

tale.  Maker  combination  light  and  „ 

trap.  Send  lor  it  today  and  watch  *  po 

H  work!  *  V  “8  „ 

Price,  globe  only,  each  mm  mmmm 

VYENTZEL  insect  LIGHT  TRAPS) 

P.  0.  BOX  171,  GREENSBURG  3,  PA. 


they  fb  in  and  . 


Pettpai* 
U.S  -Aw 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

“A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long.” 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool'  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


European  Episodes 

Part  III 

After  One  Year  of  Liberty 

For  the  past  12  months,  the  folks  of 
the  Lowlands  have  enjoyed  regained 
freedom,  and  they  have  withstood  the 
strain  of  it  remarkably  well.  There  are 
plenty  of  things  around  here  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  already  a  full  year  has 
gone  by  since  we  left  a  war  behind. 
There  are  also  symptoms  present  that 
we  are  at  the  same  time  already  one 
year  nearer  to  the  next  debacle.  The 
“man  with  a  stomach”  focuses  his  at¬ 
tention  on  the  first,  the  “man  with 
brains”  tries  to  comprehend  the  shape 
and  nature  of  the  second. 

Everyday  life  has  been  turned  into 
a  paradise  compared  with  conditions  a 
year  ago.  Ever  since  last  Summer,  each 
human  being  here  has  had  three  square 
meals  a  day  and  better,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  perhaps  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Dutch  concentration  camps.  Rail  and 
water  traffic  are  by  no  means  yet  back 
to  normal,  but  they  have  been  restored 
for  the  greater  part  with  a  speed  that 
commands  respect.  Road  transportation 
is  still  very  crippled  for  the  small  men 
because  of  the  lack  of  bikes  and  rubber 
.tires.  Textile  goods  continue  very 
scarce,  with  a  few  shoes  beginning  to 
peek  around  the  corner.  Compared  with 
France  and  Belgium,  the  Dutch  coal 
production  is  the  slowest  to  approach 
prewar  capacity.  This  is  laid  to  the 
shortage  of  workers.  The  polders  of 
Wieringermeer  and  the  Isle  of  Wal- 
cheren,  flooded  only  a  year  ago,  are 
farmed  again  and  sown  to  grain.  Help¬ 
ing  hands  from  our  own  and  other 
nations  have  gathered  a  multitude  of 
commodities  for  the  stricken  populace 
of  the  bombed  areas.  In  early  December 
last  year,  each  family  that  had  lost 
its  home  had  the  shelter  of  a  roof 
again,  even  though  of  a  temporary  type. 
Visitors  from  other  lands  give  Holland 
credit  for  working  with  more  speed 
than  any  other  Western  European 
nation. 

Also  in  the  “cleansing”  business  we 
can  notice  that  a  year  has  passed  since 
it  began  to  operate.  By  no  means  has 
it  died  down  yet,  but  it  has  been  de¬ 
horned  of  its  extremities.  The  immacu¬ 
late  ones,  those  of  the  underground 
and  the  “London  exile”  group,  have 
lost  much  of  their  halo  and  their  bold¬ 
ness,  since  the  nation  at  large  has 
gotten  up  nerve  again  to  “talk  back.” 
If  this  cleansing  had  been  operated 
exclusively  to  remove  downright  trea¬ 
son,  it  would  never  have  yielded  ground 
for  argument,  but  in  too  many  a  case 
it  was  a  device  skillfully  used  to  get 
even  with  a  person  with  whom  a  per¬ 
sonal  axe  was  to  be  ground,  and  in 
some  cases  even  to  get  rid  of  a  com¬ 
petitor.  Hatred  was  the  seed  of  this 
movement,  with  storm  and  division  the 
harvest.  Even  many  an  oldtime  news¬ 
paper  has  won  the  battle  against  the 
“pure”  ones.  When  liberation  arrived 
here  last  year,  all  Dutch  newspapers 
were  told  to  fold  up  and  surrender 
their  shops  to  some  underground 
printer.  Every  paper  was  charged  with 
oeing  disloyal.  For  a  number  of  months, 
we  had  to  read  underground  papers 
or  no  papers  at  all.  It  was  a  masterly 
move  to  boost  some  of  the  ex-under- 
ground  publications  into  a  prominent 
circulation  position;  as  good  as  a 
patent  right.  Of  course,  all  this  now 
belongs  to  history,  but  it  has  been 
quite  a  circus  to  follow  some  of  the 
fights  between  oldtime  and  newtime 
editors.  Nobody  can  claim  that  the 
press  is  muzzled  here  now.  The  under¬ 
ground  says  what  it  wants,  but  so  do 
the  oldtimers;  the  communists  can  print 
as  red  as  Moscow,  the  Indonesian  fights 
here  freely  for  Sharira  and  against 
Holland,  and  the  kicker  can  kick  as 
hard  and  as  often  as  a  five-year-old 
double  crossed  mule.  The  man  in  The 
Hague  who  allows  all  this  is  a  wise 
man.  It  purifies  a  whole  lot  of  foul 
air.  If  Hitler  had  been  as  wise  or  as 
strong,  the  extreme  measures  of  the 
Nazis  would  have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  people  themselves,  just  as 
the  Dutch  nation  has  done  with  the 
extremities  of  their  own  underground 
institutions. 

The  movement  for  annexation  of  a 
slice  of  Germany  has  died  down.  The 
plain  folks  did  not  wish  it,  and  ap¬ 
parently  neither  did  the  Big-3,  .which 
might  count  for  more.  The  East  Indies 
situation  is  difficult  to  fathom.  We  hear 
so  little  about  the  true  state  of  affairs 
here.  One  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that 
the  present  Dutch  Cabinet  and  Dr.  Van 
Mook  are  willing  to  alfow  Indonesia  to 
become  some  sort  of  republic  or 
free  state  with  the  stipulation,  however, 
that  this  unit  remain  within  the  cadre 
of  the  Dutch  Kingdom.  Some  of  the 
Dutch  hail  this  offer  as  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  civilization,  while  another 
group  accuses  the  Cabinet  of  the  crime 
of  even  talking  with  the  savage  terror¬ 
ists,  the  “pupils  of  Japan.”  It  is  rather 
striking  that  the  so-called  “Christian” 
political  papers  (like  Trouw)  are  the 
hardest  fighters  for  retaining  the  old 
situation;  even  arguing  with  words 
from  the  Bible,  they  claim  that  it  is 
the  “duty”  and  the  “mission”  of 
Holland  to  leave  “the  Indonesians  not 
alone  in  their  plight”;  in  other  words, 
to  lead  them  and  to  boss  them  again. 
It  makes  me  smile  that,  even  though 
I  have  read  stacks  and  stacks  of  articles 
in  Holland  about  the  Indonesian 
matter,  I  have  never  met  once,  not 


even  once,  such  words  as  “oil”  or 
“rubber.”  . 

Last  month  the  Dutch  nation  had  its 
first  elections  since  1939.  Public  interest 
was,  sad  to  say,  not  very  high  and  the 
results  therefore  produced  nothing 
new;  except  that  Holland  now  harbors 
a  lot  more  Communists,  and  that  is  old 
news  in  Europe  today.  The  thinking 
people  are  disappointed  because  the 
political  formation  of  1946  is  so  much 
like  that  of  1939  and  therefore  stale. 
Great  masses  look  for  a  brand  new 
device  as  an  outlet  for  their  changed 
hopes  and  wishes.  They  are  still  look¬ 
ing.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  a  new 
nationwide  hunger  for  greater  ideals 
and  greater  unity  would  find  its  answer 
in  the  overhauled  camp  of  the  Social¬ 
ists,  the  newly  formed  “Party  of 
Labor,”  but  the  polls  proved  that  this 
party  was  already  past  its  bloom 
and  had  to  yield  first  place  to  the 
Catholics,  the  only  Dutch  political 
group  without  division,  since  it  is  led 
by  a  unified  church.  But  for  the  same 
reason  this  party  is  presently  not  so 
much  a  political  indicator;  it  is  more 
of  a  religious  one.  The  only  outstand¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  May  elections  was 
the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Communist 
Party  from  three  seats  to  10  seats  (10 
per  cent)  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the 
fact  that  a  multitude  of  people  voted 
blank,  feeling  not  very  much  at  home 
in  any  of  the  groups  as  they  exist 
today. 

The  nations  here  are  moving  away 
from  the  last  war  with  big  strides. 
But  equally  plain  can  it  be  seen  here 
that  Europe  is  approaching  its  next 
station  just  as  swiftly.  This  is  an  age 
in  which  everything  moves  fast  and 
much  is  unsettled.  Currents  which  in 
the  past  could  not  come  to  bloom  even 
in  a  lifetime,  can  now  reach  the  ripen¬ 
ing  stage  within  a  decade.  The  kings, 
queens,  presidents,  prime  ministers  and 
statesmen  give  us  proof  of  their  belief 
that  the  democracy  of  yesteryear  can 
resume  its  onetime  course  again,  after 
remodeling  it  a  little  here  and  there. 
But  the  common  man  here  steadfastly 
maintains  that  a  showdown  is  approach¬ 
ing.  Month  by  month,  this  belief  is 
growing  —  democracy  has  won  the 
battles  of  war  but  not  the  trust  and 
faith  of  men,  and  that’s  a  big  loss.  Of 
course,  it  is  of  no  importance  just  what 
currents  appear  here  in  Holland,  for 
bigger  European  units  will  become  the 
deciding  factors,  but  it  can  be  used  as 
a  gauge.  Millions  of  Europeans  followed 
communism,  other  millions  stake  their 
hope  on  a  socialism  which  can  grab  big 
industry  from  private  ownership,  and 
then  there  are  unknown  multitudes  who 
are  eagerly  and  secretly  waiting  for 
the  first  call  from  the  “Spirit  of 
Hitler.”  To  say  it  in  a  nutshell,  Europe 
is  sick  and  tired  of  the  kind  of  bogus 
democracy  that  has  been  handed  out 
to  the  people  here  for  the  past  two 
decades. 

It  makes  me  sad  that  millions  of 
human  beings  may  combat  each  other 
again  for  the  sake  of  some  mythical 
forms  of  super-modern  government, 
when  all  the  while  the  greatest  con¬ 
cept  of  all  time  lies  there  before  us 
ever  since  the  cemetery  at  Gettsyburg 
was  dedicated,  never  yet  honestly  put 
into  operation  in  our  age  and  century. 

If  I  had  to  carry  a  message  to  this 
sophisticated  world  of  our  days,  it 
would  be  “Back  to  Simplicity.” 

Herman  A.  Bennink 


Otsego  County  Notes 

Here,  as  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  the  farmer’s  biggest  worry  at 
present  is  getting  grain  for  his  stock. 
Poultrymen  complain  that  the  feed 
they  do  get  will  not  produce  the  cus¬ 
tomary  amount  of  eggs.  Dairymen  say 
they  cannot  keep  up  milk  production 
with  the  ration  they  are  buying.  Even 
hogs  do  noweat  with  the  usual  relish. 
Farmers  who  planned  to  grow  grain 
have  been  handicapped  by  wet  weather 
and  the  lack  of  machinery  and  repair 
parts.  The  situation  is  very  discourag¬ 
ing  all  around. 

People  are  giving  as  much,  or  more, 
attention  to  growing  their  own  food 
as  they  did  during  the  Var.  More  and 
more  dairymen  are  keeping  a  “butter 
cow,”  that  is,  a  high  testing  cow  whose 
milk  is  kept  for  the  use  of  the  farm 
family.  They  make  butter  and  cottage 
cheese,  any  surplus  skimmilk  being  fed 
to  pigs  that  will  produce  next  winter’s 
pork.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  farmer  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Vege¬ 
table  gardens,  planted  with  high  hope 
and  good  intentions,  are  growing  slowly 
on  account  of  the  wet  and  cold. 

In  a  very  readable  article  entitled 
“Farming  is  Fun”  ( Reader’s  Digest), 
John  Gould  makes  this  observation: 
“.  .  .  .  people  in  the  cities  get  milk 
principally  because  farmers  aren’t 
very  good  businessmen.”  He  also  says, 
“I  have  never  seen  any  great  connec¬ 
tion  between  prosperity  and  raising 
milk.”  The  chief  business  of  our 
country  is  raising  milk,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  would  never  claim  to  be 
prosperous.  There  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  dairying:  it’s  about 
the  only  farm  enterprise  that  yields 
a  regular  check  the  year  round.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  counteracted  by  the  fact 
that  the  check  is  always  woefully  in¬ 
adequate.  Why  then  do  farmers  pro¬ 
duce  milk?  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been 
wondering  if  these  hills  could  not  be 
used  for  something  more  profitable. 

J.  G.  E. 
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SWOLLEN 

UDDERS 

CURED- 


BETWEEN  MILKINGS! 


J.  Drechsel,  Flemlngton,  N.  J.  dairyman,  writes 
us  that  lie  has  proven  many  times  that  Security 
Special  Udder  Formula  can  cure  Swollen  Udders 
between  milkings!  He  says:  “X  am  not  one  to 
praise  everything,  but  your  Security  Udder 
Ointment  is  so  much  differest  it’s  worth  talking 
about."  Ijeo  Xlurt,  Selling,  Okla.  says:  "Used 
it  on  two  cows  that  would  have  lost  one  or  two- 
quarters  of  their  udders."  And  Starline  Dairy, 
Owensville,  Mo.  writes:  “Best  medicine  X  ever 
used  for  a  Swollen  Udder  —  one  application 
cured  it  completely." 

ORDER  YOUR  SUPPLY  OF  SECURITY 
UDDER  OINTMENT  TODAY 

There's  no  better  proof  than  these  letters  that 
leading  dairymen  everywhere  depend  on  Security 
Special  Udder  Formula  to  keep  their  cows  free 
from  swollen,  sore,  lumpy,  chapped  or  caked 
udders  and  teats.  It  spreads  evenly  and  is  so 
heavy  it  will  not  rub  off  readily:  especially 
effective  at  calving  time.  Use  this  highly-potent 
antiseptic  healing  ointment  for  one  week.  If  it 
is  not  better  than  anything  you  have  ever  used, 
send  unused  portion  back  for  full  refund. 
Mail  your  order  NOW! 


SECURITY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Dept.  7R 
144  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


r . . 

■  SECURITY 
I  Dept.  7R 

J  144  W.  27th  St..  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  mo  Security  Udder  Formula  as  follows: 


REMEDIES  CO., 
144  W.  27th  St..  New  York 


1  .  I -lb.  jars  at  $2.50 

■  .  5-lb.  Dairy  Size  cans  at  $7.50 

2  .  25-lb.  Jumbo  Pails  at  $32.50 

■  I  enclose  □  Money  Order  □  Check  □  Send  C.O.D. 

■  NAME  . 


ADDRESS 


Dealer's  Name 


Wait 
lor  Your 
Unadilla ! 


The  kind  of  quality  lum¬ 
ber  that  goes  into  Unadilla 
Silos  is  not  available.  We  ^ 
will  not  use  sub-standard  ma-  J 4 
terials  and  label  our  product 
“ Unadilla . " 


TUTT 


Register  your  silo  specifica¬ 
tions  with  us.  We  will  notify  m 
you  just  as  soon  as  our  stand-  3‘ 
ard  of  quality  lumber  is  avail-  ^ 
able.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Use  Your  Truck  As 
A  Fire  Fighter  And 
Irrigation  Pumper 

WITH  A 

FRONT  MOUNT  PUMP 

Now  you  can  buy  a  new  high-capacity 
and  high-pressure  self-priming  centri¬ 
fugal  pump  to  mount  on  the  front  of 
your  Ford,  Chevrolet  or  International 
truck.  Complete  with  all  necessary  parts 
for  mounting  —  can  be  easily  installed. 

PUMP  CAPACITY, 

500  gallons  per  minute  at  120  lbs. 
pressure.  250  gallons  per  minute  at  200 
lbs.  pressure.  4"  suction  and  two  2W 
discharge  outlets  with  shut-off  valve 
assemblies.  Pump  can  be  hooked  up  to 
engine  or  other  power  unit. 

Limited  Quantity  Available.  Call  or  Write 

KADCO  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  N 

36-38  11th  St.  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 

IRonsides  6-8604 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


THERE’S  NO  ONE  WEED  KILLER  that’s  best  under 
all  conditions  and  for  all  weeds.  Different  weeds  and  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  use  the  right  weed 
killer  for  the  specific  weed  problem  on  your  farm. 

That’s  why  it’s  important  that  you  choose  your  weed 
KILLER  FOR  BEST  RESULTS. 

S5I  DU  PONT  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER 

U.  3.  PAT.  NOS.  2.322,76!  0»  2.320.471 

FOR  SELECTIVE  KILLING  of  many  weeds  in  pastures,  lawns  and 
ranges  .  .  .  chickweed,  dandelion,  annual  morning  glory,  Japanese  honey¬ 
suckle,  bull  thistle,  ragweed,  mustards,  trumpet  vine,  Virginia  creeper, 
annual  sow  thistle  and  many  other  weeds.  (Do  not  use  on  bent  grass.) 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Days  of  rain,  fog  and  cool  tempera¬ 
tures  prevailed  last  month.  The  heavy 
rains  brought  the  lake  level  up  again 
and  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  row 
boat  to  higher  beach  twice  within  24 
hours.  Most  gardens  have  been  but 
ponds  although  some  early  vegetables 
have  grown  well  despite  the  cool 
weather. 

Cultivation  is  real  work  this  season. 
The  old-fashioned  strawberry  rhubarb 
has  grown  long  tender  stalks  and,  al¬ 
though  one  cannot  use  the  sugar  that 
this  fruit  requires,  we  have  been  able 
to  find  ways  of  enjoying  some  of  it. 
We  like  baked  rhubarb  sauce  better 
than  that  which  is  cooked  a  shorter 
time  on  top  of  the  stove.  Mother  puts 
in  raisins  for  a  sugar  help,  and  honey 
is  a  good  addition  for  sauce  or  pie. 
The  wild  strawberries  when  in  bloom 
were  like  snow  upon  the  hillside.  It 
takes  long  days  of  June  sunshine  to 
ripen  them;  then  they  are  delicious  “as 
is.” 

We  think  Patsy  the  gray  squirrel 
moved  her  family  because  of  a  weasel. 
Now  the  weasel  is  gone  and  Patsy  has 
shed  her  winter  coat  and  her  young¬ 
sters  are  beginning  to  scatter  to  the 
woodland  by  day,  coming  back  to  their 
tree  at  night.  At  the  windows  and  on 
the  lawn  in  early  morning,  they  are 
quiet  one  minute,  like  fluffy  balls  of 
gray  yarn  set  about  the  yard;  then  un¬ 
rolling  and  tumbling  the  next,  or  into 
the  bird  bath  on  all  four  feet  and 
seeming  to  like  it.  They  still  make  the 
same  unavailing  attempt  to  get  to  the 
roof  by  way  of  the  conductor  pipe, 
then  jump  from  one  rocking  chair  to 
another  on  the  porch,  getting  at  last 
to  the  windowsill  only  to  put  muddy 
forepaws  over  as  much  pane  as  they 
can  reach.  All  looking  so  much  alike, 
and  soon  to  be  gone  to  explore  the 
outside  world.  We  have  not  named 
each  one,  but  simply  say:  “Here  come 
Patsy  and  Springs!” 

Chick  and  Dee  happily  raised  four 
very  black  and  white  chickadees  in 
the  cherry  limb  house  and  brought 
them  over  to  the  feeding  trays  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  coaxed  outside.  To 
have  them  alight  on  a  forefinger  is 
like  trying  to  hold  thistledown:  tiny 
wings  flutter  and  black  eyes  miss  not 
a  thing,  the  while  they  constantly  chirp 
feed  me,  feed  me.” 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  walked 
through  tall  wet  grass,  became 
drenched  by  a  sudden  shower,  and 
slipped  and  scrambled  down  a  muddy 
bank  to  a  place  in  the  ravine  by  a  low 
waterfall.  There  we  stood  silent  for 
long  moments  listening  for  the  song  of 
a  bird  we  would  walk  miles  more  to 
hear.  We  were  rewarded  just  as  night 
seemed  to  settle  down  upon  the  wood¬ 
land;  out  of  the  stillness  and  dampness 
came  the  organ  tones  of  the  hermit 
thrush’s  melody.  For  me,  no  more 
beautiful  song  is  to  be  heard  in  all 
birdland,  yet  this  olive  colored  song¬ 
ster  does  not  like  to  be  seen  and 
sings  best  when  he  is  by  himself  in 
some  wooded  glen  at  nightfall.  e.  r.  h. 


Squash  and  Pumpkin  Pests 

My  squash  vines  are  dying  from  the 
squash  bug.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop 
this?  D.  E.  M. 

I  am  having  a  little  trouble  with  my 
pumpkin  plants.  They  are  infested  with 
some  kind  of  a  worm  which  eats  its 
way  into  the  vines,  and  then  eats  the 
inside  of  the  vine.  I  have  used  all 
kinds  of  poison,  but  cannot  get  rid  of 
them.  j.  j. 

The  squash  bug  seldom  does  much 
damage  to  squashes.  Probably  D.  E.  M.’s 
vines  are  dying  from  the  stalk  borer. 
The  stalk  borer  may  be  controlled  by 
dusting  with  cryolite  beginning  about 
the  first  of  July,  and  giving  four  appli¬ 
cations  at  weekly  intervals,  putting  the 
dust  on  the  stems  and  leaf  stalks  near 
the  base  of  the  plant.  The  squash  bug 
may  be  controlled  by  a  new  material 
called  Sabacide,  which  is  prepared 
from  Sabadilla  seeds. 

t  - 

The  squash  vine  borer  which  is  the 
worm  infesting  J.  J.’s  pumpkin  plants 
can  also  be  controlled  by  dusting  or 
spraying  with  cryolite.  Use  four  appli¬ 
cations  about  a  week  apart,  beginning 
about  the  first  of  July,  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  stalk 
borers.  After  the  vine  borers  have 
entered  the  vines,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  cut  them  out  and 
coyer  the  vines  in  various  places  with 
soil  so  that  they  will  root  beyond  the 
place  of  injury.  This  should  ‘be  done 
as  the  vines  grow. 

Will  Pay  Potato  Growers 
for  Nematode  Quarantine 

Potato  growers  who  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  use  of  the  lands  under 
quarantine  because  of  golden  nematode 
infestation,  will  receive  payment  from 
the  $100,000  appropriated  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  A  sum  not  to 
exceed  $65  an  acre  per  year  will  be 
paid  as  compensation  for  loss  of  use 
of  these  lands.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  local  officials  will  re¬ 
duce  the  tax  assessments  on  affected 
potato  fields  during  the  quarantine. 

The  soil  in  the  infested  areas  is 
being  treated  by  fumigation  during 
July;  later  in  the  Fall  the  lands  are 
plowed,  the  soil  turned  up,  and  this 
plowing  again  fumigated. 


How  it  works:  Du  Pont  2,4-D 
Weed  Killer  destroys  weeds  in  1  to  4 
weeks  depending  on  species.  Kills 
roots  as  well  as  foliage.  Bending, 
twisting  and  splitting  of  stems,  usu¬ 
ally  occuring  in  the  first  week,  are 
the  first  signs  of  an  effective  kill. 


How  it  works:  Usually  kills  both 
foliage  and  roots.  On  woody  peren¬ 
nials,  AMMATE  is  absorbed  by  foli¬ 
age  and  carried  to  roots.  Some  peren¬ 
nials  require  ground  applications  for 
direct  absorption  by  roots. 


How  you  use  it:  Gives  best  re¬ 
sults  when  applied  as  a  coarse  spray 
rather  than  fine  mist.  Any  spraying 
equipment  may  be  used.  For  small 
areas,  a  hand  sprayer  or  sprinkling 
can  will  do.  Spraying  top  of  leaf  is 
enough  for  effective  kill. 

★ 


How  you  use  it:  As  a  spray  with 
hand  or  power  sprayer.  Or  by  dry  ap¬ 
plication  mixed  with  sand  or  other 
inert  materials.  Strength  of  applica¬ 
tion  required  varies  according  to 
weeds. 


For  complete  information:  Write  for  free  folders  on  "AMMATE” 
and  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers.  They’ll  help  you  choose  your  weed 
killers  for  best  results.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
. .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


(gjJPON!) 


*ES.  U.  S.  PAT.  Off- 


For  Complete  Weed  Control, 
Use 


DEENATE  DDT 

TRADEMARK  JL. 

INSECTICIDES 

For  the  best  control  of  insect  pests 
on  the  farm,  get  DDT  in  the  most 
effective  form  for  the  job.  Du  Pont 
"DEENATE”  DDT  insecticides 
give  you  DDT  in  forms  tailor- 
made  for  specific  farm  uses. 


III! 


WEED  KILLER  WEED  KILLER 


U  R*.t>  XVS.  *> 


★  ★ 

use  DU  PONT  AMMATE  WEED  killer 

TRADE  MARK 

FOR  QUICK  KILL  of  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  chokecherry,  wild  black¬ 
berry  and  other  woody  perennials;  for  clearing  second  growth  and  brush 
in  fence  rows;  for  some  herbacious  perennials.  Also  for  many  annuals  and 
biennials  such  as  ragweed,  bull  thistle  and  cockleburr. 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But'to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resnonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  m-otect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  coniDlaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Investigate  the  Dealer  Spread 

THE  six  public  hearings  recently  conducted 
by  the  State  Food  Commission  disclosed 
a  very  strong  opposition  from  the  big 
dealers  to  any  honest,  thorough-going  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  milk  price  spread.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  Commission 
was  persuaded  to  hold  these  hearings  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  gauging  producer  sentiment 
on  the  spread,  when  the  Commission  itself  had 
already  decided  and  promised  to  make  the 
investigation.  The  hearings  themselves  fur¬ 
nished  the  answer — dealer  opposition.  Work¬ 
ing  either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
their  farm  stooges,  the  big  dealers  con¬ 
ceived  this  idea  to  stall  the  investigation 
or  possibly  kill  it  off  altogether  by  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  OPA  price  controls  and 
the  feed  and  labor  shortages.  Whether 
they  have  succeeded  is  not  yet  known, 
although  the  record  of  some  of  the  upstate 
hearings  does  show  a  lot  of  so-called  pro¬ 
ducer  testimony  _  against  any  investigation 
of  the  price  spread.  Almost  every  witness 
who  so  testified  was  a  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  itself  a  dealer,  and  even 
these  witnesses,  when  cross-examined,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  not  so  much  against 
an  investigation  as  they  were  in  favor  of  an 
immediate  lifting  of  price  controls.  The  gang 
that  engineered  this  array  of  stooge  witnesses 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Commission  had 
no  power  over  milk  prices  and  that  it  could 
not  relieve  the  labor  and  feed  shortages,  but 
nevertheless  it  deliberately  packed  the  record 
with  this  unnecessary  testimony  so  as  to 
divert  the  Commission  from  the  real  issue. 
What  was  overlooked  was  the  fact  that  price 
controls  cannot  last  forever,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  lifted,  or  even  relaxed,  the 
spread  once  again  becomes  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  the  dairy  farmer.  To  put  off  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  spread  until  such  time  as 
it  begins  to  increase  again,  is  like  locking  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

The  milk  price  spread  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  without  further  delay  and  for  two  very 
good  reasons.  First,  there  has  never  been  any 
real  investigation  in  New  York  State  of  the 
milk  spread.  There  have  been  audits  and 
studies  but  never  an  investigation  by  a 
legislative  commission  with  the  full  exercise 
of  its  subpoena  powers.  After  the  Ernst  & 
Ernst  audit  back  in  1938,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Noyes  stated  publicly  that  he 
regretted  it  had  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
any  conclusive  figures  on  the  dealer  spread 
and  that  if  such  figures  were  desired  in  the 
future,  the  only  way  to  obtain  them  would  be 
by  way  of  a  real  legislative  inquiry.  In 
the  incomplete  investigation  made  by  Attorney 
General  Bennett  eight  years  ago,  enough  dirt 
and  skullduggery  were  unearthed  to  indicate 
that  a  full,  complete  investigation  would  by 
no  means  be  fruitless. 

The  second  reason  why  the  spread  should 
be  carefully  looked  into  is  because  of  the 
alarming  extent  to  which  it  has  increased. 
During  the  last,  most  normal  period  of  milk 
prices,  1937  to  1942,  the  dealer  spread  in¬ 
creased  52  per  cent,  from  6.83  cents  a  quart 
to  10.39  cents  a  quart,  and  with  the  recent 
farm  and  retail  price  increases,  the  spread  is 
again  beginning  to  widen.  This  means  one  of 


two  things,  although  it  could  possibly  mean 
both.  The  first  is  that  the  dealers  have  been 
earning  abnormally  large  profits  on  their  sales 
of  fluid  milk  at  the  expense  of  producer  and 
consumer.  The  second  is  that  the  present 
.system  of  milk  distribution  has  become  so 
inefficient,  extravagant  and  outworn  that  a 
good  streamlining  is  necessary.  Either  is  good 
enough  reason  why  the  big  dealers  will  fight, 
fair  or  foul,  to  resist  any  probe. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  evident  that 
only  by  a  real  search  into  milk  dealers’ 
records  will  any  worthwhile  information  ever 
be  obtained.  The  State  Food  Commission 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  proceeding  at 
once  to  make  its  investigation,  fearlessly  and 
without  discrimination  or  fear.  It  will  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  all  dairy  farmers 
who  have  the  courage  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Out  Where  the  Grain  Grows 

WE  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  great  grain  growing  area 
in  the  Southwest  where  the  combines  are  now 
rolling  over  the  seas  of  golden  grain.  In  spite 
of  some  early  unfavorable  weather  and  loss 
from  the  Hessian  fly,  the  wheat  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,025,509,009  bushels,  of  which 
774,588,000  bushels  will  be  Winter  wheat,  and 
250,921,000  bushels  of  Spring  wheat.  This 
compares  with  last  year’s  bumper  crop  of 
832,177,000  bushels  of  Winter  wheat  and 
299,966,000  bushels  of  Spring  wheat. 

The  two  big  questions  facing  grain  farmers 
are:  “Will  the  grain  be  bought  at  a  fair  farm 
price,  and  will  it  then  be  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed?”  Labor  is  plentiful.  Students  from 
the  mid-western  universities  and  high  schools, 
as  well  as  some  itinerant  labor  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  members  of  farm  families,  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  crop.  There  also  appear  to  be 
enough  combines  even  though  they  do  need  a 
lot  of  repairing.  Fortunately,  the  great  wheat 
crop  does  not  ripen  all  at  the  same  time, 
which  permits  crews  and  combines  to  be 
moved  as  needed.  Railroads  report  there  are 
plenty  of  cars  available  for  grain  shipments. 

But  grain  prices  are  still  very  much  of  a 
problem.  A  succession  of  broken  promises  has 
caused  the  wheat  belt  farmer  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  most  government  plans  and 
regulations.  Last  year  it  was  promised  that 
the  ceiling  on  wheat  would  not  be  changed, 
but  after  most  of  the  crop  had  been  marketed, 
the  government  offered  a  30-cent  bonus  per 
bushel  on  wheat.  On  top  of  this,  a  15  cent 
price  increase  was  allowed  after  the  bonus 
period  had  ended.  So  those  who  held  the 
longest  fared  the  best.  Early  last  month,  an¬ 
other  order  came  out  of  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  the  government  would  take  one- 
half  of  all  wheat  delivered  by  farmers  to 
elevators  for  famine  relief.  Farmers  claim  this 
is  confiscation  and  many  have  simply  stopped 
delivering  to  elevators  and  are  storing  the 
wheat  on  their  farms.  In  some  sections,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  the  soft  Winter  wheat  belt  in 
southeastern  Kansas,  there  is  too  much 
moisture  to  permit  ground  storage.  Floyd 
Johnson,  who  operates  five  grain  elevators  in 
Cherokee  County,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  this 
soft  wheat  belt,  told  us  that  practically  no 
wheat  was  being  withheld  in  his  area,  al¬ 
though  this  did  not  mean  that  no  one  would 
like  to  do  so.  George  Carnahan,  who  farms 
150  acres  of  good  wheat  land  near  Columbus, 
has  found  that  it  does  not  pay  to  store  wheat 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time  because 
of  the  shrinkage  and  cost  of  storage.  As  a 
result,  in  that  area  many  farmers  are  being 
forced  to  comply  with  the  confiscatory 
government  regulation. 

Farmers  are  therefore,  wherever  possible, 
standing  pat  and  the  anticipated  flow  df 
wheat  is  not  arriving  at  the  grain  elevators 
in  the  Southwest.  Nor  does  there,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  appear  to  be  any  hope  of  relief  from 
Washington.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
recommendations  on  the  immediate  elimin¬ 
ation  of  price  controls  on  grains  and  other 
agricultural  products  have  been  shelved,  with 
a  half-baked  compromise  agreed  upon  in  its 
place.  It  is  now  proposed  that  all  authority 
over  farm  commodities  be  transferred  from 
the  OPA  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
can  remove  a  ceiling  on  any  commodity  when 
he  decides  that  supply  and  demand  in  that 
commodity  are  in  balance.  However,  a  new 
government  agency,  a  Decontrol  Board,  is  set 
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up  with  authority  to  override  any  decision 
made  by  the  Secretary.  If  these  proposals  are 
enacted  as  they  are  presently  written,  the 
conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  there  will 
be  little,  if  any,  immediate  relief  for  farmers 
from  the  strait  jacket  of  arbitrary  price  controls. 

Feed  and  Food 

IVESTOCK,  including  poultry,  is  the  basis 
of  our  animal  production  in  this  country 
today.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  much 
loose  and  confused  thinking  as  to  just  what 
we  need  to  produce  in  order  to  best  serve 
world  needs.  All  of  us  are  in  sympathy  with 
this  worthy  objective,  but  if  we  follow  the 
thinking  of  some  of  our  starry-eyed  planners, 
we  will  drastically  cut  back  our  livestock  and 
poultry  numbers  and  thereby  release  cereal 
foods  to  feed  the  world.  What  is  overlooked 
by  this  group  is  the  fact  that  for  centuries 
many  of  the  world’s  countries  have  been  over- 
populated  and  never  able  to  feed  themselves, 
nor  will  they  be  able  to  do  so  until  they  in¬ 
crease  their  natural  resources  to  take  care  of 
their  own  populations.  All  that  we  as  a  nation 
can  do  is  to  temporarily  relieve  suffering  and 
starvation;  we  cannot  possibly  produce  enough 
foodstuffs  to  feed  the  entire  world.  Today  we 
are  facing  the  toughest  food  year  of  all  of  the 
war  years.  We  cannot  feed  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  stay  solvent  ourselves. 

Our  planners,  however,  still  seem  to  be  un¬ 
aware  of  what  has  happened  when  our  biggest 
flour  mills  have  to  shut  down  because  wheat 
cannot  be  purchased  for  milling  purposes,  and 
when,  because  of  these  shut-downs,  our  mill 
feed  by-products  are  no  longer  available  for 
livestock  and  poultry  feeding.  We  have  in  this 
country  today  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  who  raise  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  and  whose  livelihood 
is  therefore  completely  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  feedstuffs  to  grow  animals, 
make  butter,  poultry  and  eggs.  There  are,  in 
addition,  millions  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
grazing  and  pasture  that  otherwise  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  appreciable  food  for  human  use.  If 
we  do  not  have  enough  livestock  to  utilize 
this  land,  it  is  merely  wasted  and  much  food 
is  thereby  lost.  There  is  also  a  lot  of  loose  talk 
about  there  being  too  much  livestock  on  our 
farms,  apparently  in  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  heavy  grain  exports.  As  a  matter  of 
actual  fact,  the  latest  government  census 
figures  show  that  for  each  1,000  in  population 
there  are  now  445  hogs,  143  less  than  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I;  191  milk  cows,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  203;  and  316  head  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  as  compared  to  417.  Under  this  utopian 
“one  world”  planning,  our  grain  stocks  are 
being  more  seriously  depleted  every  day, 
which  will  mean  a  further  reduction  of  our 
herds  and  our  flocks.  Poultry  has  already  been 
dangerously  liquidated  because  of  a  lack  of 
grain.  Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  can  be  carried 
on  grass  only  for  the  next  30  to  60  days  be¬ 
fore  some  grain  feeding  will  be  needed  to 
help  out  pastures. 

No  small  group  of  economists  should  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  continue  a  well  rounded  diet  of 
cereals  and  meats,  or  whether  we  should  shift 
to  a  predominantly  cereal  diet.  In  order  to 
guaranty  adequate  food  production  in  the 
future,  there  must  be  a  fair  sharing  of  all 
available  feedstuffs  between  humans  and 
animals. 

What  Farmers  Say 

Here  is  a  postal  card  I  received  last  week  from 
the  grain  company  where  I  have  been  buying  grain 
for  several  years.  It  speaks  for  itself:  “Our  supply 
of  grain  and  by-products,  needed  to  make  poultry 
feeds,  will  be  exhausted  before  the  end  of  June. 
June  quotas  on  poultry  feeds  will  be  the  last  we 
can  fill.  The  length  of  the  Summer  gap  before  new 
crop  supplies  arrive  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
poultry  feeds  again  is  unpredictable.  So  far  we  have 
been  unable  to  buy  any  new  crop  grain  and  by¬ 
products.  We  will  continue  to  make  dairy  feed  and 
fitting  ration.  We  request  our  dairy  feeders  to  re¬ 
port  to  us  immediately  their  probable  quantity  needs 
to  carry  them  through  the  short  grass  period  from 
July  to  October.” 

I  have  two  cows  which  furnish  milk  and  butter 
for  three  families,  eight  people  in  all.  How  can  the 
government  expect  cows  to  give  more  milk  on  less 
feed?  Those  who  have  hens  around  here  get  no  grain 
at  all.  One  large  hatchery  had  to  gas  2,000  day-old 
chicks;  they  couldn’t  give  them  away,  much  less 
sell  them.  We  can’t  get  meat  of  any  kind  in  the 
stores  but  are  insulted  by  offers  of  pigs’  tails  and 
chicken  gizzards.  No  sugar,  no  flour,  no  shortening, 
no  butter  in  the  stores  and  no  substitute  for  it;  no 
nothing  for  a  hard  working  man  to  eat.  S.  M. 

Rhode  Island 
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On  “City  Farmers” 

We  wonder  if  the  city  people  mi¬ 
grating  to  farms  present  the  problem 
your  Vermont  correspondent  seems  to 
think.  We  doubt  it.  We  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
farms,  and  particularly  in  (the  North¬ 
east,  taken  over  by  city  people,  are 
farms  that  have  been  going  back  for 
years.  It  makes  little  difference  if  the 
newcomer  into  the  vicinity  is  a  year- 
around  or  Summer  resident  as  the 
latter  usually  buys  with  the  idea  of 
ultimately  taking  over  and  living  on 
the  farm. 

So  many  of  the  houses  and  out¬ 
buildings  on  these  old  farms  are  in 
wrecked  condition.  They  must  of 
necessity  receive  priority  over  the  land 
if  the  new  owner  is  to  live  there  at 
all.  In  many  instances  the  land  is 
little  or  no  better  than  the  buildings 
and  neglect  for  a  few  more  years  can 
make  little  difference.  Most  city 
people  why  buy  farms  have  had  some 
degree  of  success  in  business  or  they 
would  not  be  buying  farms.  Ignoring 
the  occasional  city  slicker  who  moves 
into  the  country  and  then  proceeds  to 
try  to  impress  his  neighbors  with  his 
importance  and  wealth,  the  average 
newcomer  has  no  desire  to  pay  more 
for  help  than  he  has  •  to.  That  is  only 
common  sense.  Often  he  is  forced  to 
pay  a  premium  on  labor  because  he 
is  green  or  get  no  help  at  all.  The 
country,  like  the  city,  has  its  share  of 
chisellers. 

True,  if  the  man  taking  over  an  old 
farm  has  no  desire  to  raise  cattle,  the 
pasture  is  very  liable  to  lie  idle.  How 
often  that  could  be  avoided  if  the 
native  neighbor  who  could  use  that 
pasture  would  pay  a  fair  price!  Two 
dollars  and  less  per  head  for  an  entire 
season  is  offered  and  the  new  owner 
of  the  land  must  put  the  fences  in 
shape,  maintain  them  and  in  some 
States  the  law  holds  him  responsible 
for  any  damage  done  by  the  cattle 
should  they  get  out.  Not  very  enticing! 

As  for  city  owners  causing  woodland 
to  go  to  waste,  that  is  sheer  nonsense. 
How  much  intelligence  has  been  used 
by  native  farmers  in  the  handling  of 
their  woodland  for  decades?  Much 
pasture  land  abuts  on  woodland  with 
no  dividing  fences  allowing  cattle  to 
roam  over  and  destroy  new  growth. 
When  acid  factories  and  sawmills 
moved  in,  was  timber  cut  with  dis¬ 
cretion?  It  was  simply  slaughtered.  It 
has  been  said  that  four  acres  of  wood¬ 
land,  properly  handled,  will  supply  a 
farm  family  with  firewood  for  a  life¬ 
time.  We  cannot  vouch  for  that,  yet 
we  do  see  farmer  after  farmer  cutting 
anything  and  everything  that  makes 
good  firewood,  regardless  of  size, 
where  it  is  most  easily  gotten  out. 
Thus,  the  city  farmer  who  cuts  no  wood 
is  doing  far  more  toward  conserving 
our  timber  than  the  dirt  farmer  who 
just  cuts  with  no  thought  to  the  future. 
If  she  has  to,  nature  will  do  her  own 
pruning  and  thinning,  but  she  cannot 
compete  with  a  reckless  axe. 

The  social  angle  is  another  thing 
again.  Basically  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  American  people  no  ^matter 
where  they  live  or  where  they  come 
from.  There  are,  however,  three  types 
which  stand  out  among  the  dirt  farm¬ 
ers.  There  is  the  neighbor  who  is  the 
salt  of  the  land  and  willing  at  all  times 
to  give  freely  what  he  considers  good 
tips  and  advice.  Fortunately  he  is  one 
of  the  great  majority.  Then  there  is 
the  one  who  seems  to  delight  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  wrong  information  just  to  see 
the  newcomer  get  into  difficulties.  He 
does  little  harm  as  it  takes  but  little 
time  to  get  onto  him.  And  finally  the 
one  who  says  nothing  but  rather  takes 
on  the  air,  “Let  ’em  learn  the  hard 
way.”  The  city  farmer  probably  resents 
this  last  one  the  most,  and  it  does  more 
toward  making  the  newcomer  draw 
into  his  shell  than  anything  else.  Yet 
that  close-mouthed  farmer  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  to  blame  as  we  have  seen  new¬ 
comers  arrive  who  knew  it  all  before 
they  got  there  anyhow. 

The  city  farmer,  even  the  dirt 
farmer  from  another  section,  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  native.  He  knows  the 
markets,  his  soil,  what  crops  will  grow 
best  under  what  conditions  and  those 
many  little  things  which  are  exclusive¬ 
ly  the  trials  and  tribulations  or  ad¬ 
vantages  of  that  particular  locality.  Yet 
it  certainly  seems  impossible  that  the 
city  farmers,  many  of  whom  gained 
some  experience  in  childhood  from 
bigger  and  better  farms,  bring  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  with  them  to  contribute 
to  the  rural  community.  w.  e.  b. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


As  to  your  editorial  “Newcomers  in 
the  Country,”  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
privilege.  As  a  former  Connecticut 
larmer,  a  reader  for  over  50  years  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  a  present 
owner  of  an  escape  house  in  the  Green 
Mountains,  I  suggest  that  the  position 
taken  by  “Vermont  Farmer’  'is  badly 
supported;  that  city  people  do  repair 
the 'buildings  farmers  neglect;  that  city 
owners  of  farm  land  are  only  too  glad 
to  let  farmer  neighbors  till  the  fields, 
graze  the  pastures  and  utilize  the  wood¬ 
land  free  of  charge.  And  if  the  farmer 
has  difficulty  in  getting  hired  help,  it  is 
because  so  many  of  his  sons,  daughters 
and  neighbors  prefer*  commuting  to 
work  in  the  nearest  factory.  b.  r.  f. 

Connecticut 


Why  You  Can’t  Get  Case  Machinery 


You  are  badly  in  need  of  farm  machinery.  Also, 
you  are  being  called  upon  to  produce  more  food 
than  ever  before.  An  explanation  is  due  you,  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  you  know  the  reasons  why  you 
have  been  unable  to  get  Case  Farm  Machinery 
and  much-needed  Replacement  Parts. 

Would  you  want  your  hired  man  to  tell  you 
which  field  should  be  planted  to  com  or  oats, 
or  which  one  of  your  employees  should  do  the 
plowing  and  which  should  do  the  milking,  or 
arbitrarily  determine  that  they  had  done  a  day’s 
work  when  they  had  cultivated  a  certain  number 
of  acres?  We  doubt  it! 

You  think  that  such  a  situation  could  never 
come  about;  but,  the  Case  Company  has  been 
asked  by  Union  leaders  to  yield  to  certain  de¬ 
mands  which  are  equally  unreasonable. 

Production  employees  in  the  Racine,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Rockford,  Illinois,  plants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  on  strike  since  December  26, 
1945.  Employees  in  the  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
and  Burlington,  Iowa,  plants — who  went  on 
strike  at  the  same  time — voluntarily  returned  to 
work  within  a  few  days  after  the  strike  was  called 
and  are  now  on  the  job  100%,  turning  out  more 
production  than  ever  before. 


In  those  communities  the  right  to  work  is  pro¬ 
tected  and  law  and  order  maintained.  This,  in 
itself,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  working  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  Case  Company  are  not  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  the  Union  officials  claim.  Further 
evidence  is  the  fact  that  more  than  1600  Case 
employees  at  the  Racine  plants  alone  have  been 
with  the  Company  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  farmer  is  the  innocent  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  situation.  Throughout  the  war  he  had 
to  work  long  hours  under  most  difficult  condi¬ 
tions.  Now,  called  upon  to  do  even  more  than 
during  the  war,  he  is  deprived  of  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  because  of  demands  of  Union  agents. 

In  the  months  lost  at  Racine  and  Rockford, 
farmers  have  lost  the  benefit  of  a  scheduled  pro¬ 
duction  of  thousands  of  farm  machinery  units, 
even  taking  into  consideration  that  strikes  in 
other  industries  and  shortage  of  materials  would 
have  drastically  decreased  our  output. 

Let  us  consider  in  detail  the  demands  of  the 
Union  and  state  the  position  of  the  Case  Com¬ 
pany  in  each  respect.  The  following  gives  you 
the  reasons  why  the  Company  cannot  agree  to 
the  demands  of  Union  leaders: 


1  •  A  Closed  or  All-Union  Shop .  This  means  that  the  Company  could  not  discharge 
any  employee  without  Union  approval,  nor  retain  any  employee  not  in  good  standing 
with  the  Union. 

We  believe  that  no  employee,  nor  farmer,  NO  ONE,  should  be  forced  to  join  a  Union 
or  other  organization  in  order  to  work.  The  Union  seeks  power  to  dictate  when  and  under 
what  terms  a  person  may  work. 

2  •  Payment  of  Union  Representatives  for  Time  Spent  on  Union  Business . 

If  this  were  granted,  these  costs  would  be  added  to  the  expense  of  manufacturing  our 
products.  When  employees  are  working  for  the  Union,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  be  paid 
by  the  Union. 

3  •  The  Check-Off  System  requiring  the  Company  to  collect  dues  and  assessments  for 
the  Union.  This  means  that  the  employee  must  help  finance  the  Union  whether  or  not 
he  wants  to  be  a  member,  or  is  in  accord  with  its  principles.  If  the  Union  organization  is 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  employee,  it  should  be  able  to  collect  its  dues  the  same  as 
any  other  organization,  and  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  use  compulsion. 

4  •  Job  Preference  for  Union  Officials.  ^  Union  officials  are  further  demanding  that 
they  be  given  special  privileges  over  other  employees,  regardless  of  whether  their  expe¬ 
rience,  skill  or  length  of  service  justifies  such  discrimination.  Were  this  practice  followed, 
it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  product. 

5  •  A  30%  Wage  Increase,  Case’s  policy  is  to  pay  the  prevailing  wage  scale  in  the 
communities  in  which  it  operates  for  all  comparable  jobs  in  its  plants.  At  the  time  the 
strike  was  called,  wages  in  the  Racine  plants  averaged  £1.16  an  hour,  and  adjustments 
had  been  offered  which  would  have  increased  the  take-home  pay. 


These  demands  mean  that  the  Union  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  take  over  control  of  production  from 
Management  without  assuming  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  continued  and  effective  operation 
of  the  Company.  This  would  interfere  with  the 
control  of  quality  and  increase  the  cost  of  farm 
machinery. 


The  Management  of  the  Case  Company  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  its  farmer- 
customers  to  yield  to  these  demands  which  spell 
Union  domination  of  the  manufacture  of  its 
products.  We  believe  that  we  are  better  qualified 
than  the  C.I.O.  to  manage  this  business  and 
manufacture  farm  machinery. 


As  this  is  written  the  Case  Company  is  threatened  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
seizure  of  its  business  and  plants.  This  is  part  of  the  program  of  the  Labor  Department 
to  compel  the  Case  Company  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Union  leaders. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  take  over  this  Company  which  makes  farm 
equipment  to  till  the  soil  and  harvest  crops,  then  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  land  on 
which  it  is  used  can  also  be  seized.  No  farm  or  farm  equipment  store  will  be  safe 
from  similar  seizure. 


J.  L  CASE  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


INC., 

Serving  Farmers  Since  1842 
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"§tn>MN  Hungsk' 

Your  stock  can’t  "tell  you ”  but,  in  advanced  cases,  they 
may  show  you  by  unnatural  appetites,  "stary”  hides,  low¬ 
ered  production  and  other  danger  signals,  that  they  are 
victims  of: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER". . .  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone,  the  multi-mineral,  vitamin  D  enriched  feed 
supplement,  fed  regularly  . . .  the  year  around  . . .  protects 
your  stock  against  Hidden  Hunger  because  it  supplies 
essential  mineral  elements  which  may  be  lacking  in  their 
daily  feed  ration.  Don’t  wait  until  you  see  the  danger  sig¬ 
nals  of  Hidden  Hunger .  By  then  you  may  have  suffered 
years  of  profit  loss  due  to  poor  health  and  lowered  pro¬ 
duction.  Plan  now  to  start  a  MinRaltone  Feeding  Program 
for  your  stock.  Write  for  complete  information. 


)  1946  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

Near's 


^tNRALTOyf 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO./  Inc./  binghamton,  n.y. 


Established  1899 
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//fcix ESsentials*C<\\ 
(iyt[  MINeral  \\T 
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A 


BOOKLET 


FREE 

BOOKLET ! 

Let  our  free  booklet  tell  you 
how  Es-Min-El  can  help  you 
grow  quality  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables!  Clip  the  coupon  today! 


Tennessee  Corporation 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  know  more 
about  Es-Min-El! 


Name  . . 
Address 
City  . . , 
R.  N.-Y. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


Breeding  and  Feeding  Sheep  * 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

Due  to  the  fact  that  sheep  chew  the*  fat  ewes  should  never  be  fed  grain.  If 
cud  and  have  four  stomachs,  and  ewes  ¥  the  spinal  processes  along  the  back  of 
need  not  produce  more  milk  than  is  f  the  ewes  can  be  felt  slightly,  without 
necessary  for  their  lambs,  they  can  being  prominent,  it  indicates  that  their 
be  satisfactorily  subsisted  principally  1  fleshing  condition  is  about  right, 
on  pasture  and  roughage.  This  is  an  a  Breeding  Practices 

important  consideration  as  applied  to  It  is  not  a  desirable  practice  to  allow 
livestock  farming  conditions  m  the  jamV)S  to  remain  with  their  mothers 
Northeast  where  tillable  land  is  usu-  on  pasture  until  the  flock  is  brought 
ally  at  a  premium  hut  where  hay  jn^0  -\yjnter  quarters,  or  until  the  ram 
land  and  pasture  can  oiten  be  used  js  turned  with  the  ewes.  The  lambs 
cheaply  and  to  advantage.  Ho wevei,  as  be  weaned  when  they  are  from 

the  grazing  season  advances  and  120  to  150  days  old,  because  this  per- 
pasture  becomes  coarser,  less  palatable-  mjts  the  ewes  to  have  a  needed  rest 
and  more  mature,  it  is  usually  neces-  and  aiso  t0  get  into  proper  condition 
sary  and  desirable  to  use  some  kind  of  j0r  their  next  season’s  lamb  and  wool 
supplemental  feeding.  This  may  be  production. 

done  either  by  feeding  grain  or  some  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  lambs 
good  quality  roughage,  or  by  provid-  jiave  been  weaned,  it  is  good  sheep 
mg  some  special  pasturage,  such  as  husbandry  to  bring  the  ewes  into  an 
rape  or  Sudan  grass.  As  a  general  enciOSUre  and  examine  their  udders, 
rule,  good  quality  alfalfa  or  some  other  ^  ^is  time  the  dirty  and  soiled  wool 
legume,  used  either  as  pasture  or  hay,  locks  around  the  tail,  head  and  twist 
is  the  most  satisfactory  roughage  for  sb0uld  be  trimmed  away,  as  this  will 
maintaining  the  ewe  flock,  because  if  make  breeding  service  easier  and  more 
provided  in  ample  amounts  it  will  sure  jt  win  also  provide  a  check  on 
furnish  enough  nutrients,  protein  and  their  general  fleshing  condition,  and  to 
minerals,  exclusive  of  salt,  to  meet  see  they  are  suffering  from  urine 


their  requirements. 

Helping  Out  Roughage 


burning,  fly  blowing  or  any  kind  of 
infections.  Their  hoofs  can  be  easily 


When  a  non-legume  roughage  or  cut  back  level  with  the  frog,  and  thus 
pasture,  consisting  of  such  mixtures  as  help  keep  the  feet  healthy  and  sound, 
timothy  and  various  grasses  or  corn  The  ram  should  be  similarly  handled 
silage  is  being  fed  exclusively  to  ewes,  and  treated;  trimming  away  the  wool 
it  becomes  necessary  to  supplement  along  his  belly  and  all  around  the 
them  by  using  some  concentrate  feeds  sheath  will  often  mean  the  difference 
which  are  high  in  the  deficient  in-  between  a  satisfactory  lamb  crop  and 
gredients  of  protein  and  essential  a  poor  one.  If  the  fleece  on  the  under¬ 
minerals.  Some  of  the  best  to  use  for  side  of  the  ram  becomes  badly  matted 
this  purpose  are  either  soybean  oil  with  burrs  and  dirt,  it  is  difficult  and 
meal  or  linseed  oil  meal,  and  some  sometimes  impossible,  for  him  to  serve 
good  high  calcium  and  phosphorus-  the  ewes  at  mating  time, 
carrying  compounds,  such  as  finely  If  the  ewes  and  ram  have  been  con- 
ground  limestone,  steamed  bone  meal  ditioned  and  handled  as  suggested,  the 
or  di-calcium  phosphate,  used  in  proper  ram  can  be  put  .with  the  flock  any- 
amounts  and  ratios.  When  carbonace-  time  starting  with  the  first  frosty 
ous  roughages,  such  as  those  mentioned,  nights.  With  the  exception  of  the 
are  fed  to  mature  ewes,  they  will  need  Dorset,  Tunis  and  some  of  the  fine- 
about  one-quarter  pound  per  head  wool  breeds  and  types,  most  ewes  will 
daily  of  the  high  protein  concentrates,  take  the  ram  only  . during  the  Fall  and 
and  enough  mineral  mixture  to  supply  early  Winter.  During  this  time  a  ewe 


Fine-wool  ewes  carrying  considerable  Delaine  blood  such  as  these  orginally 
used  in  the  Kenwood  Mills  sheep  breeding  project  at  Springwater  in  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.,  make  an  excellent  breeding  foundation  to  cross  with  registered 
Dorset  rams,  when  the  purpose  is  to  establish  an  early  lamb  producing  flock. 


approximately  six  grams  of  calcium 
and  three  grams  of  phosphorus. 

The  best  way  to  supply  minerals  for 
sheep  is  to  let  them  help  themselves 
to  a  good  mineral  mixture.  The  most 
common  method  employed  by  farmers 
is  to  use  a  good  grade  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  mixture  which  is  usually  pre¬ 
pared  in  combination  with  salt.  Home 
made  mixtures  that  are  suitable  can 
be  used  if  desired,  one  consisting  of 
iodized  stock  salt  and  di-calcium 
phosphate  equal  parts  by  weight,  is 
good;  another  that  is  satisfactory  is 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  steamed  bone  meal,  equal  parts  by 
weight.  Experienced  sheepmen  have 
found  that  it  is  also  desirable  to  supply 
salt  in  a  separate  container,  so  that 
the  sheep  will  be  able  to  consume 
more  salt,  if  desired,  without  being 
forced  to  eat  additional  calcium  and 
phosphorus. 

Conditioning  Breeding  Ewes 

Proper  breeding  condition  does  not 
mean  that  ewes  should  be  excessively 
fat;  in  fact  if  they  are  too  fat,  it  is 
just  as  bad,  or  even  worse,  than  being 
too  thin.  Starting  in  the  late  Summer, 
and  continuing  up  to  the  time  that  the 
ram  is  turned  in  with  the  breeding 
ewes,  the  best  known  method  to  insure 
a  good  lamb  crop  is  to  feed  just  enough 
so  that  the  ewes  are  gaining  slightly 
during  this  period.  A  ewe  in  medium 
to  thin  flesh  should  be  fed  so  that  she 
is  making  an  average  daily  gain  of 
from  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  a 
pound.  This  system  of  bringing  the 
ewes  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane 
of  nutrition  is  termed  “flushing.”  it  has 
the  advantage  of  causing  the  ewes  to 
take  the  ram  earlier  in  the  Fall,  pro¬ 
duce  twins  more  often,  and  puts  them 
in  a  healthier  and  better  condition  to 
go  into  Winter  quarters.  The  ram 
should  also  be  brought  into  breeding 
condition  by  being  similarly  fed. 

Some  good  late  pasture,  that  has 
been  especially  prepared  and  saved 
for  this  purpose  of  flushing  the  flock, 
is  both  satisfactory  and  economical. 
However,  if  there  is  not  enough  land 
available  for  this  purpose,  the  same 
condition  can  be  attained  by  using  a 
suitable  grain  mixture;  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  whole  corn  and  oats,  equal 
parts,  is  excellent.  Only  small  amounts 
of  grain  shold  be  fed  at  the  start  and 


will  receive  the  ram  for  service  during 
a  period  lasting  from  12  to  24  hours, 
or  sometimes  a  little  longer.  If  not  bred 
and  settled  within  this  time,  she  will 
have  a  quiescent  period  of  freedom 
from  heat  for  about  the  next  two 
weeks,  when  heat  will  again  occur. 

Handling  the  Ram 

Before  putting  the  ram  with  the 
ewes,  his  breast  should  be  smeared 
with  a  marking  substance;  this  can  be 
easily  and  inexpensively  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  a  light  grade  motor  oil  with  either 
lamp  black  or  Venetian  red.  Any  hard¬ 
ware  or  paint  store  handles  these  sub¬ 
stances.  By  using  the  black  mixture 
first,  and  then  the  red  one  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  and  alternating  them 
in  that  manner,  it  can  be  readily  ob¬ 
served  what,  if  any,  ewes  are  return¬ 
ing  to  service.  This  simple  procedure 
will  prove  conclusively  whether  the 
ewes  are  becoming  settled  with  lamb. 

It  will  pay  well  to  use  only  pure¬ 
bred  rams  that  are  registered  in  a 
recognized  breed  association.  If  con¬ 
tinued  use  is  made  of  such  rams,  it 
does  not  take  more  than  two  or  three 
generations  before  their  offspring 
possess  the  desirable  characteristics 
and  uniform  appearance  of  the  breed 
represented  by  their  registered  sires. 

If  indiscriminate  crossing  is  practiced, 
the  flock  soon  becomes  such  a  mixture 
of  varying  kinds  and  types  that  they 
are  inferior  in  uniformity  and  quality. 
However,  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
cross  breeding  programs  that  can  be 
used  with  sheep,  which  if  correctly 
and  properly  conducted,  are  desirable 
for  the  production  of  early  or  hot¬ 
house  lambs.  A  good  method  is  to 
cross  a  registered  Dorset  ram  on  either 
purebred  or  grade  Delaine  ewes.  The 
best  cross-bred  ewe  lambs  are  saved 
and  these  possess  the  early  mating 
characteristic  inherited  from  their 
Dorset  sire.  They  are  then  mated  with 
a  ram  of  some  mutton  breed,  a  South- 
down  being  the  favorite  with  many. 
This  second  cross  results  in  a  blocky, 
meaty,  fast  gaining  lamb  that  develops 
into  an  early  market  lamb  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality.  If  some  of  the  best  cross¬ 
bred  ewe  lambs  are  kept  each  year 
and  used  for  breeding  replacements, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  flock  soon 
has  a  desirable  uniform  appearance 
and  performance. 
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Don’t  Forget  Your  DOG! 


HE  DESERVES 

beacon 


too 


•  • 


★  When  you  buy  Poul¬ 
try  and  Dairy  Feeds  from  your 
BEACON  dealer  —  Remember 

BEACON  DOG  MEAL 

Beacon  Research  and  Beacon  Quality 
—  the  two  plus  values  of  Beacon 
Feeds  make  this  an  excellent  meal 
for  your  dog. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  May,  1946,  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

*  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $3.92  $.0834 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.,  Inc.  3.76  .0800 

Shawangunk  Co-op.,  Inc...  3.73  .0793 

f  Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.675  .0781 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.38  .0719 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  3.38  .0719 

Four  County  Creameries..  3.37  .0717 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.355  .0714 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc...  3.345  .0711 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op...  3.33  .0708 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.33  .0708 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.33  .0708 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.33  .0708 

Rock  Loyal  Co-op.,  Inc _  3.33  .0708 

Roselake  Dairies .  3.33  .0708 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.32  .0706 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.22  .0685 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  S3. 33: 
Rochester,  $3.51;  Buffalo,  $3.23. 

*  kehi-gh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return  more 
53.47,  and  45  cents  is  held  in  reserve, 
t  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Starline  Barn  Equipment  1 1 195th  EARLVILLE  SALE 


Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UN*.  ER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking  Shorty 
borne  are  unbeatable.  Produce  4  o 
milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value  than 
other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Fraa  facts.  Or  eubecribe  to  Milk-  a . .  ■'  -y.-nn" 

in#  Shorthorn  Journal.  Six  months,  50c:  one  year. 

-'•LKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  809  West  Exchange) 

Avenue  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-53,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

One  cow  5  years;  1  heifer  2  years;  1  heifer  10  months 
old.  Also  1  registered  Hampshire  Ram 

A.  H.  WEBSTER,  Box  45,  HOOSICK,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  Milking  Shorthorns  bred  for  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Service  sires,  foundation  cows  and  heifers,  calves 

either  sex.  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  INFORMATION 


The  Guernsey  Breed  and  Brand  Program  offers 
greater  income  for  you  through  steady  sales  of 
animals  and  premium  market  for  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  out¬ 
lining  the  Guernsey  proposition.  It  will  pay  you 
profits ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

691  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

BULL  CALF  BORN  AUG.  29,  1945 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker  87  A.  B.  daughters 
including  Peerless  Margo  1013  fat  Jr.  3  year  old. 
Dam  made  9966  milk  524  fat  Sr.  3  year  old  on 
twice-a-day  milking.  Also  other  young  bulls  of 
similar  breeding  up  to  serviceable  age.  Full 
information  with  pedigrees  on  request. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRES 


Mans 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Wr’vl#  for  GooVIftS  »nJ  -LJit  VI 
Braader*  n#ar  you  wikK  Sldclc  for  sal* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.',  Bran  Jon/ Vt. 


MAPLE  COURT  FARMS 

AYRSHIRES 

Females,  all  ages.  1  or  1  car  load.  Herd 
established  60  years.  Vaccinated.  York¬ 
shire  Pigs  of  Highest  Quality,  all  ages 
with  C.  N.  E.  Show  Records. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  OSGOODE  STA,  ONT. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Abcrdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdcen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 

RABBITS 

Angora  Rabbits:  Senior  English  Angora  1  Year 

old  six  juniors  whole  lot  perfect  woolers  $75.00. 
Mrs.  D.  Merker,  Box  306,  Otisville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  Zealand  Whites — Green  Mountain  Strain  outstand¬ 
ing  fur  quality  bred  registered  Does.  Registered  senior 
bucks;  juniors.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  meat  rabbits,  Virgin  Does,  Rabbit  pelts  in  trade. 

Broad  Brook  Rabbitry,  Dept.  RNY,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats.  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams.  Breeders  supplied.  Folder  10  cents. 
FAIRFIELD, RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Outdoor  Babbitry,  excellent  condition; 
completely  equipped  with  New  ZaalaaiKl  Whites  and  Reds. 

F1ARMH0LM  -  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SALE  PAVILION 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  C0„N.Y. 
Thursday,  July  11, 1946 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test, 
many  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  up-to-date 
mastitis  tests. 

75  Fresh  and  Close  springers  mostly 
first,  second,  and  third  calf  heifers. 

25  due  in  Fall,  first  calf  heifers  and  cows. 
8  ready  for  service  bulls  out  of  dams 
with  good  production  records. 

Young  calves  of  both  sex. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.,  dinner  at  noon. 
This  is  the  oldest  established  series  of 
Registered  Holstein  cattle  sales  in  the 
world,  where  you  can  buy  with  confidence. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTION 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Hall 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

2 miles  west  of  CASSADAGA,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York 

Wednesday,  July  17,,  1945 

42  HEAD  OF  CATTLE— including  25  Registered 
Holsteins,  14  Grade  Holsteins,  3  grade  Jerseys. 
20  Milkers,  majority  recently  fresh, 

12  Heifers  bred  to  freshen  in  the  Fall, 

9  Open  Yearlings. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mastitis  tested, 
and  examined  for  pregnancy.  A  home  raised  herd 
capable  of  each  producing  from  12,000  lb.  to 
15,000  lb.  milk.  A  complete  line  of  farm 
equipment  selling  In  the  forenoon.  Cattle  sold 
in  comfortable  tent,  lunch  served. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORDS 

Read  the  records  of  dairy  production  —  Holsteins 
lead  In  every  official  age  class  for  the  production 

§of  milk  and  butter  fat 
by  registered  cows.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to 
study  the  Holstein  cow 
as  a  profit  producer  fot 
your  farm. 

' 

: 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

H  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  •  Box  3067 


TWENTY  TWO  (22)  REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Front  1%  to  2%  yrs.  old — all  clean  and  all  sired  by 
Osborndale  King  Joab.  Also  one  1%  yr.  old  bull. 
To  be  sold  as  one  lot. 

HAROLD  MACK.  NEWTOWN,  CONNECTICUT 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 
AND  BULL  CALVES.  $100  F.  0.  B.  From  high 
producing  dams.  Write  and  reserve  your  choice. 
Any  month  of  year.  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  G.  Watts,  Hibernia  Farms,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  40  MILCH  COWS  MOSTLY  HOLSTEINS 

A.  H.  BURMAN,  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 

JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE  —  THOROUGHBRED  JERSEY  BULL 

15  months  old.  Ready  for  service.  Eligible  for  regis¬ 
tration.  P.  EUGENE  CASEY.  197  Main  St.. 
Milford,  Mass.  Telephone  1500,  I2I3-W  or  419-M 

HEREFORDS 

PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  Calves.  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 
Herd  Bull.  Feeder  Steers.  Cattle  at 
“Disingis,”  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Terms. 

WILLIAM  J.  HAMILTON 
17  Hurd  St.,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in  position 
to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights  in  Hereford 
steers  from  500  to  800  pounds! 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  Plymouth,  Ohio 

•  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  • 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State, 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

POLLED  HEREFORDS,  Registered,  Herd  Bull, 
bull  calves  5  to  II  months  old.  Heifers  and  Cows. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS  -  AID.  OHIO 

_ RABBITS _ 

SILVER  BLUE  FOX  Rabbits,  Jrs.  $7.50  each. 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Strong  and  Healthy  Flemish  Giants  and 
Gray  Rabbits.  Mrs.  Clayton  Smith,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


ALL  SALES  RECORDS  BROKEN  IN  1946 

For  Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  START  A 
PUREBRED  BREEDING  HERD 

A  small  herd,  the  very  finest  in  breeding, 
consisting  of  3  cows  with  heifer  calves 
at  foot,  sired  by  TEX;  3  bred  cows;  2 
bred  heifers;  4  open  heifers;  and  Reserve 
Champion  Bull  of  the  1945  Trenton  Fair, 
complete  for  $9,000. 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 


tfM/amtd. 


^WASHINGTON  CROSSING  •  NEW  JERSEY 


You  are  Invited  to  Visit 


one 


of  the  Great  Bulls  of  the  Breed. 


Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Dual-purpose  Breed  •  Prolific  •  Hardy 
Premium  Fleeced  •  Mature  Early 
Heavy  Shearing  •  Long-lived 
Easy  Keeping  •  Thick  Loined 


SEND 
FOR 
BOOKLET 
TODAY 


lAMERICANCORRIEDALE  ASS  N,  Inc. 
1007  Sheridan  St.  Laramie,  Wyo. 


REGI8TEHED 

DORSET  RAMS  &  EWES 

Of  Various  Ages 

GEO,  p.  BRICE.  -  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

—REGISTERED  DORSET  EWES  AND  LAMBS— 
Send  for  Photos  and  Prices. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 

Twenty  mixed  Hampshlre-Shropshire  ewes,  one  purebred 

Shropshire  ram ;  three  registered  I  lores;,  ewes,  one  reg¬ 
istered  Dorest  ram.  A.  J.  PACKARD.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


KTIES 


We  have  on  hand  a  few  good  ponies.  Matched 
pairs  and  single.  Reasonably  priced.  Will  crate 
for  shipment  anywhere  in  TI.S.A.  List  on  request. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PONY  HARNESS,  SADDLES, 
BRIDLES  AND  CARTS. 

R.  A.  WOODWORTH 

R-  D.  2,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


^SOUTHLANDS  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK  OFFERS 

Childrens  Ponies  and  Horses  of  all  sizes,  priced  from 
$100.  up.  Also  some  breeding  and  young  stock.  The 
hay  and  hackney  pony  stallion  Troop  Penwortham  Swell 
No.  2384  and  the  grey  Arabian  stallion  Karnak  No. 
1396 — will  stand  to  a  few  approved  mares  with  vet¬ 
erinary  certificates.  Visitors  welcome  Sundays  or  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  For  further  information  write  to — 
MRS.  DEBORAH  DOWS 

_ _ DOGS _ 

PULIK  “Brightest  of  Dogs” — New  Yorker 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  says  his  Hungarian  sheepdogs 
understand  everything  short  of  poetry  and  politics. 
A  few  choice  A.K.C.  puppies  $100  up,  including  1946 
Westminster  best  of  breed,  all  sired  by  1945  winner. 
Excellent  guardians  and  herd  dogs.  Ideal  for  Children 
Will  not  stray.  Telephone:  61. 

„  tony  BRONSON  WILLIAMS 

R-  D.  I,  FRENCHTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD  and  SHEPHERD  -  POLICE 
crossed.  Heel  driving  instinct.  Males  $12:  females  $8. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

“The  Husky  of  Norway"  Four  Beautiful  Male  Puppies. 
Registered  A.  K.  C.  No  better  breed  for  ’coon  or  bear. 
Make  splendid  herd  dogs,  watch  dogs  and  companions. 

$100  each.  FRANK  T.  RUFNER,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires; 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON.  IOWA 


FOR  EXCHANGE:  STFD  ST.  BERNARD  Three  years 
old  A.  K.  C.  Will  exchange  even  for  same  kind  only 
hitch  three  years  and  A.  K.  C.  Write  for  particulars. 

R.  V.  STRONG,  BATH,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


CREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Mon-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


POLICE  DOG  PUPS:  Pure  breed.  No  better 
at  any  price.  Males  $25.00;  Females  $20.00. 
0.  STEINER,  PRATTSV I LL E,  N.  Y.  Tel.  547 


- PURE  BRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

$35.00  LOUISE  C.  HERMAN,  Soldier  Hill  Road, 
ORADELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

P»d.  Smooth  Fox  Tirrier  Pups  5etr°.™pSSS7r.F*r,“ 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?  H«tin^.00NaY! 

COON  HOUND  pups,  also  fox  HOUND  PUPS. 
PONY  FARM  -  HIMROD.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Long  Eared  Black-Tan  Fox  and  Coon- 
hound  Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 

AIREDALES  —  The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


_ SWINE _ 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment  a  choice  lot  of  young  feeders. 
CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE  Crossed,  BERKSHIRE 
and  O.  I.  C. 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD . $11.50  EACH 

8  WEEKS  OLD . $12.00  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRAS . ..$12.50  EACH 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval — All  shipments  carefully 
crated  and  a  nice  -  selection  of  pigs  made  for  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
F ew  Duroc  Cross. 

6-7  weeks . $10.00 

8-9  weeks . $12.00 

Vaccination  75c  upon  request.  Pigs  on  hand  at  all 
times.  Never  sold  out.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  No  charge  crating.  Please  state  second  choice. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

M  e  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds,  _  good  feeders,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $11.50  each 
Chester  Whites  6  weeks  $12.00  each 

C.O.D.  if  desired — satisfaction,  guaranteed. 
A.  M.  Lux  Farm,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


HAM  PSHI  RES 

Mark  August  13th  on  your  calendar  for  the  quality 
Bred  Gilt  Sale  at  Kobertson  Farms.  Spring  boars 
and  a  few  fall  boars  available  now. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

— -HA MP SHIRES— PUREBRED  FAEL  BOARS- _ 

Bred  grits  and  sows.  PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW 
FARM,  MOUNT  JOY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

CHAMPION  DUR0CS  £”,£«•: 

Purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
-  -r  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville^  Pa. 

DUKOC  SOYS  S:  Spring  Gilts  Tnlv  onri  -p - 

R.  F.  PATTI  NGTON,  SC  IPIOC  ENT  ER?  NEWYORK 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

.viol1!  GSandc5fmpi°“  War  Eagle  440000—6  to  8 
ueeks  oid.  Sow  Pigs  $30.00  each.  Boars  $35.00  each. 

Rir.  a’  £Ur  Farm‘  SHARON  HURST  FARMS 
Rice  Road  -  East  Aurora,  New  York 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BREEDING  STOCK,  ALSO  FEEDERS 
_  _  .  -11  rite  Us  Your  Needs - 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Purebred  Berkshire  Spring  Boar  Pigs, 

'  ^Yankee “ridge  fariT^  prked' 

R-  D.  2,  MERCER  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Diliey,  Mgr. 


- - ,Rf,G‘S,TERED  BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JEfi 


ERSEY 


W°KH  Sppfrr  REGISTERS  ,  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

w-  “RICE  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  Regis¬ 

tered  and  Vaccinated.  J.  W.  GRADY,  Chaffee,  N.Y. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  Cross 

nir  C\n?ThR  WHITE.  All  large  grouthy,  healthy 
pigs.  Hill  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $10.50  each  •  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $".°0  each.  If  you  want  them  vaccination 
will  be  75  cents  extra.  WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  .  WOBURN,  MASS. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

„  ,  „  .  _  FALL  BOARS 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

•YORKSHIRES. 

w.  raLFi  strss  ."Rassn.  Y. 

- -  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


HOGS— -"The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALE  HURST  FARM,  PeorlaCm. 

Feeder  Pigs  30  to  100  Lbs. 

KcKft"  wit  ms® 


goats 


REGISTERED  5QT.  T0GGENBURG 

o'""  year  ZT $5oSw 

a  Box 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS'  Booklet  free  Tnt™ 

DAIRY  SG O AT1  J OU R N A!i0n n°  flea5J2g  marine  25c' 
UAIKY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Ronkonkoma,  Long  Island.  New  York  Phone:  8498 


K?  2&SZ*  Awry'S.  fii BJte  Suy’: 


For  Sale:  Purebred  Nubian  Buck  And  Doe  Kids 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9,  f|,  y. 
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RIGHT  OFF  YOUR  REAR  AUTO  WHEEL 

WITH  ASPEN  DRIVE -ALL 

Here  at  last  is  a  low  cost,  portable  trans¬ 
mission  unit  that  makes  a  power  plant 
of  any  vehicle  —  be  it  your  own  pas¬ 
senger  car,  the  farm  truck  or  the  faithful 
"jalopy"  that  just  won’t  quit.  The  perfect 
farm  servant.  Accessories  now  available 
adapt  the  ASPEN  DRIVE -ALL  to  dozens  of 
uses.  Set  up  for  work  in  3  minutes.  NO 
JACKING  UP  — NO  WHEEL  DEMOUNTING. 

Dealer  and  Jobber  Inquiries  Invited 
Made  only  by  ASPEGREN  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  1612  Webster  Ave.,  New  York  57,  N.  Y. 


Pulley  Adapter  (Standard  Eq)' 
—Operates  belt  driven  equip¬ 
ment. 

(•  Generator— 1 1/2  KW,  supplies 
>15  Amps  at  110  V,  sufficient 
For  18-60  watt  bulbs,  most 
hand  tools,  etc.  Valuable  For 
emergency  use  when  power 
Fails. 

(•  Centrifugal  Pump  —  Delivers 
120  gals,  per  min.  at  2,000 
RPM. 

•  Grinder— All  purpose,  heavy 
duty. 


jvo  /vro/9i r  ojl£>  . 

rASH/O/V/=0  kJVGSI 


No  warm  water  for  Eagle  Brand  Ed!  His  drink¬ 
ing  water  always  stays  cool,  fresh,  palatable 
.  .  »  just  like  water  from  the  well  ,  «  .  in  an 
Eagle  Brand  Drinking-Water  Bag. 


Cools  by  nature’s  method  .  . .  EVAPORATION! 
Tests  prove  Eagle  Brand  keeps  water  15  to  20 
degrees  cooler  than  kegs,  jugs  or  jars.  Ask  at 
your  Hardware  or  Farm  Store  today. 


EAGLE  BRAND  DRINKING-WATER  BAG 

H.  WENZEL  TENT  &  DUCK  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Combination  Irrigation- 
FIRE  FIGHTING  PUMP 


Big  Heavy  duty  Chrysler  gasoline 
engine  driven  centrifugal  pump. 

500  G.  P.  M.  at  120  lbs.  pressure  or 
250  G.  P.  M.  at  200  lbs.  pressure. 
Equipped  with  self  starter  —  skid 
mounted  —  self  priming.  Rugged  unit 
ideal  for  irrigation  —  water  supply  — 
fire  fighting. 

Same  unit  also  comes  mounted  on  2  wheel  Pneuma¬ 
tic-tired,  spring-mounted  carry-all  trailer _  with  ball 
and  socket  towbar,  rear  reflectors  and  parking  brakes. 
Net  weight  approximately  2100  lbs.  11  fool  7  inches 
long  x  79  inches  wide  x  70  inches  high. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Further  information. 

KADCO  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  Ft 

36-38  11th  St.  L.  I.  C,  N.  Y. 

IRonsides  6-8604 


f»  FORYOURlX 

b  FAR Ml\ 

Close  Type  Cedar 
Picket  Fence 

Woven  Picket  Fence.  Post  and 
Rail  Fences  in  three  and  four 
rail  styles.  All  types  Steel 
Fencing  for  the  Farm.  Chain 
Link  Fence.  Easy  payment 
plan. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


KILL  WEEDS 

®  FLAME 

Burn  6%  Kerosene  94%  Air 

Famous  fire  gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots.  Sterilizes, 
Incinerates,  disinfects,  irrigates.  Great  for  garden 
spraying,  whitewash,  coldwater  paints.  Three  popular 
sizes;  $16.50  up.  Descriptive  Literature  Free. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%r9  $4.50.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  prica  list  on  other  sizes. 
ATWOOD’S  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORDTF°RNEE 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  “Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
neglectthisconditionandlose  valuable,  restfulsleep. 

When  disorder  of  kii  ey  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting; 

Welded  Turkey  Wire.  Cello-Glass, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing; 

Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con-  Sw^rrTTllI 
trollers;  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence; 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


Finest  Rubber 


PHOTO  FINISHING  —  Genuine 

Moen-Tone  quality  approved  f  by  j 
""thousands.  8  exposure  roll  film  ‘de- 

_  rvoloped  with  16  prints  or  8  enlargements 
25c.  16  exposure  split  roll  developed  with 
,*16  enlargements  50c.  Developing  Panchromatic 
[film  5e  extra.  36  exposure  35MM  Candid  roll 
1  film,  fine-grain  developed  and  each  good  nega¬ 
tive  enlarged  to  314x4%  $1.00.  36  exposure 
.  85MM  Eastman  or  Ansco  film  reloads  50c. 
Mailers  and  Helpful  Hints  for 

better  pictures  sent  without  charge. 
MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE 


8  EXPOSURE  FILM  DEVELOPED.  16  PRINTS  25c. 

We  have  plenty  of  film. 

COX  PHOTO  SERVICE.  MAYWOOD  8.  ILL. 


New,  Extra  Money  Plan 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments.  Gift  Wrappings, 
Humorous,  All  Occasion,  Birthdays,  Social  Notes,  Per¬ 
sonalized  Stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50 
for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  ‘Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

228  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


A  Round  Table  Discussion — 
Government  Control 

(Continued  from  Page  467) 

The  writers  of  the  article  are  in  error 
when  they  say  that  in  the  South  a 
representative  is  seldom  a  farmer.  The 
late  Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia 
had  a  large  dairy  farm  near  Lynch¬ 
burg  and  specialized  in  pure  bred 
Guernseys,  while  his  colleague,  Senator 
Byrd,  is  a  well  known  successful  or- 
chardist.  As  to  their  politics,  while  they 
adhere  to  the  name  “Democrat,”  some 
of  those  Southerners  are  great  states¬ 
men  who  lots  of  times  show  far  better 
judgment  than  a  lot  of  their  Northern 
colleagues.-  Having  lived  in  three 
different  Midwest  States,  one  Western 
State  and  also  one  in  the  South,  we 
have  to  admit  that  the  Eastern  farmer 
is  the  most  indifferent  biped  of  them 
all  in  regard  to  politics.  I  have  seen 
the  rural  vote  in  some  of  those  States 
accomplish  great  things,  and  it  could 
be  done  here  if  farmers  would  study 
the  problems  encountered  and  get  to¬ 
gether  on  the  candidates  best  able  to 
work  them  out.  -  m.  h.  s. 

The  article  in  your  May  18  issue, 
“The  Farmer  and  the  Government,” 
and  your  editorial  on  same,  were  very 
interesting.  But  I  do  hot  think  the 
writers  of  the  article  used  good  reason¬ 
ing  all  the  way  through.  It  would  seem 
that  the  government  has  too  much  to 
say,  too  much  control  of  everything.  If 
the  people  want  the  government  to 
help  with  this  and  that,  they  also 
must  let  the  government  say  how  this 
and  that  shall  be  done.  If  we  want  to 
“dig  a  ditch”  in  our  own  way,  we  must 
do  it  at  our  own  expense,  for  just  as 
soon  as  the  government  grants  some 
money  to  help  do  the  job,  it  also 
issues  instructions  on  how  it  shall  be 
done. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  too  much 
control  exercised  over  production,  not 
only  of  food,  but  also  of  everything 
else.  But  it  is  at  the  point  where  this 
government  control  touches  food  pro¬ 
duction,  namely,  the  farmer,  that  I 
want  to  discuss.  I  have  always  thought 
that  if  the  government  wants  to  help 
the  farmer,  the  best  way  to  do  it  would 
oe  to  see  that  no  one  hinders  him.  Just 
when  in  our  past  history  do  you 
suppose  it  was  that  some  person,  or 
group  of  persons,  saw  a  chance  to 
make  something  for  themselves  out  of 
interfering  with  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs?  Probably  no  one  knows,  but 
if  when  that  practice  became  a  public 
nuisance,  the  government  had  put  a 
stop  to  it,  it  would  have  beeen  a  great 
service  to  the  farmer  and  the  public. 
I  could  not  begin  to  name  all  these 
things,  but  I  have  reference  to  such 
practices  as  the  unions  now  carry  on, 
of  preventing  a  farmer  driving  his 
own  truck  to  market,  unjust  taxes  and 
charges  in  shipping  food  and  other 
goods  across  State  lines;  gambling  and 
such  practices  as  are  carried  on  in  the 
purchase  and  resale  of  grain,  etc.  I 
might  illustrate  the  idea  thus;  “A 
person  starts  up  a  street  business,  such 
as  selling  papers,  fruit  or  ‘what-have- 
you’  on  a  busy  corner.  The  policeman 
on  that  beat  has  nothing  to  do  with 
turn  as  long  as  he  conducts  a  fair  and 
square  business  and  is  not  a  public 
nuisance.  The  person  needs  neither  his 
assistance  nor  advice.  But  if  some  other 


policeman  should  come  to  his 
assistance.” 

Thus,  as  I  see  it,  if  the  government 
would  content  itself  with  seeing  .that 
the  farmer  was  not  troubled  with  un¬ 
fair  competition,  was  not  hindered  in 
the  production  or  marketing  of  his 
produce,  did  not  have  his  market 
values  unfairly  depressed,  that,  I  think, 
is  all  the  farmer  would  require  at  the 
hands  of  his  government.  For  instance, 
would  not  the  milk  producers  of  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  country  be  pretty 
well  satisfied  if  the  government  would 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  unfair  methods 
used  by  the  milk  dealers?  H.  s. 

How  very  thankful  I  am  this  beauti¬ 
ful  morning  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  nation 
which  permits  free  press,  free  speech 
and  the  worship  of  God  according  to 
one’s  own  conscience.  The  article  “The 
Farmer  and  the  Government”  by  N.  H- 
and  J.  B.  of  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  casts 
a  dark  shadow  over  us  farmers.  I  feel 
that  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  will 
disagree  with  these  materialistic- 
minded  men.  We  farmers  do  not  care 
to  farm  according  to  a  formula  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  government,  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  guided  by  our  own  intellect 
and  conscience.  We  are  rugged  in¬ 
dividualists  each  doing  our  bit  to  main¬ 
tain  that  freedom  which  our  God- 
guided  ancestors  fought  and  died  to 
bring  forth.  “Unity  in  Diversity”  may 
sound  like  a  seeming  paradox,  yet  we 
are  like  a  great  machine,  each  in¬ 
dividual  a  part  in  the  machine. 

The  excellent  article  “A  Farmer’s 
Appeal”  by  J.  E.  K.  of  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  dissipated  the  shadow  which  the 
former  article  had  cast  over  us,  and 
the  sun  is  again  shining.  May  God  send 
us  more  men  who  are  well  balanced 
like  J.  E.  K.  The  former  article  is  en¬ 
tirely  materialistic,  while  J.  E.  K.’s  is 
well  blended,  both  spiritually  and  ma¬ 
terially.  No,  we  farmers  do  not  desire 
to  get  anything  from  our  government, 
for  we  are  the  government.  d.  c.  m. 


I  was  much  interested  in  “The 
Farmer  and  the  Government”  by  N.  H. 
and  J.  B.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  18. 
The  longer  I  live,  the  less  I  like  dyed 
in  the  wool  politicians  who  promise 
snowballs  in  August  but  never  deliver 
one  even  in  December.  Last  year,  we 
happened  to  be  among  the  6,000  in  our 
county  in  Tennessee  who  failed  to  get 
a  single  pound  of  canning  sugar,  though 
many  families  received  20  pounds  per 
head,  others  15.  Yet  rationing  was  to 
give  each  one  his  share. 

There  is  much  to  fight  on  a  farm, 
blight,  disease,  mould  and  insects.  One 
has  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  with 
dairy  and  poultry  alike,  and  I  have 
never  fiund  a  place  on  the  farm  to  sit 
down  and  fold  my  hands.  When  the 
farmer  is  “down  and  out,”  there  is  no 
$25  a  week  for  him;  it  is  “work  and 
make  it,  or  do  without.”  It  might  be 
different  if  we  were  organized  and 
could  deliver  the  votes. 

Billions  are  spent  to  fool  the  people 
who  furnish  the  bait  and  swallow  it, 
hook  and  sinker  too,  with  the  bread 
lines,  butter  lines  and  many  other  lines 
being  added  to  the  nylon  lines.  I 
wonder  where  Chester  B.  is  leading 
us.  We  cannot  bake  bread  to  feed  our 
family  on  political  slush.  What  we 
need  in  Washington  are  leaders  who 
at  least  have  a  bit  of  common  sense, 
and  who  would  cease  playing  politics. 
Soon  it  will  be  too  late.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Hats  off  to  the  author  of  “A 
Farmer’s  Appeal”  in  the  May  18  R. 
N.-Y.!  May  his  tribe  increase  to  spread 
his  doctrine!  After  reading  his  article, 
I  recall  a  one-room  schoolhouse  on  a 
hillside  in  Vermont.  There  were  more 
than  a  score  of  us,  more  than  half 
entering  young  man  and  womanhood. 
The  teacher,  an  old  white-haired  man, 
had  just  finished  reading  to  us  on  the 
westward  movement  of  civilization.  He 
told  of  the  glories  of  early  civilization: 
Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome;  then  traced  its  beginning  on 
our  own  Eastern  shores  and  its  trend 
ever  westerly.  This  teacher  then  raised 
his  pointer  high,  saying:  “By  her 
virtues  Rome  rose;”  his  pointer  slowly 
fell  and  his  voice  grew  deeper:  “By 
her  vices  she  fell.  .  .Take  your  books 
now.” 

We  were  too  young  to  enter  into  his 
channels  of  thought,  but  we  all  still 
take  up  our  Book  of  Life  and  read.  In 
the  founding  of  our  country,  our 
schools  took  into  consideration  religi¬ 
ous  education;  later  the  stress  seemed 
to  be  on  classical  subjects;  next  physi¬ 
cal  education  to  develop  great  athletes. 
What  is  the  trend  of  your  school  today? 

MRS.  J.  x.  w. 


Proposed  Changes  in 
Federal  Milk  Order 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  at  the 
Utica  hearing  on  May  14  covering 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Milk  Order, 
the  USDA  issued  a  report  last  month 
recommending  certain  changes  to  be¬ 
come  effective  July  1.  As  we  go  to 
press,  there  has  been  no  final  decision 
on  these  proposed  amendments  al¬ 
though  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  further 
revision,  if  any,  will  be  slight.  Because 
of  the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  no 
producer  referendum  is  being  held. 

The  principal  amendments  recom¬ 
mended  are: 

1.  A  minimum  Class  I-A  price  of 
$4.15  a  cwt.  from  July  through 
December. 

2.  Class  I-B  milk  (fluid  in  other 
Federal  markets)  to  be  at  the  same 
price  as  Class  I-A  (this  price  previ¬ 
ously  ranged  from  40  to  45  cents  be¬ 
low  the  Class  I-A  price). 

3.  A  minimum  price  of  $3.00  a  cwt. 
for  Class  II-A  milk  (fluid  cream)  for 
the  month  of  July;  thereafter  to  be 
based  on  the  butter  price,  15  cents 
extra  for  each  3%  cent  rise  in  the 
butter  price;  a  price  of  52  to  55 Vz  cents 
a  pound  for  butter,  meaning  a  price 
of  $3.00  a  cwt.  for  Class  II-A,  a  butter 
price  of  55  ^  to  58  cents  meaning  a 
price  of  $3.15,  and  so  on. 

4.  Class  II-B  price  (ice  cream)  to 
equal  Class  II-E  price  (Boston  cream) 
plus  20  cents  from  March  through  July, 
and  plus  25  cents  from  August  through 
February;  but  not  less  than  the  Class 
II-D  price  (Philadelphia  cream).  Class 
II-B  price  for  April  and  May  was  20 
cents  under  the  Class  II-E  price,  40 
cents  under  the  Class  II-D  price. 

5.  Class  III  price  (evaporated  milk) 
increased  five  cents  above  present 
formula  during  October,  November  and 
December,  but  reduced  10  cents  below 
present  formula  from  March  through 
June  and  two  cents  below  formula  in 
January  and  February  and  from  July 
through  September. 

6.  Class  IV- A  price  (butter)  not  less 
than  Class  II-E  price  from  October 
through  February.  Class  IV-B  price 
(cheddar  cheese)  not  less  than  Class 
III  price  during  same  period;  other¬ 
wise,  price  formulae  for  both  classes 
to  remain  the- -same. 

7.  The  “posting  and  auction”  plan, 
sponsored  by  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  the  Producers  Bargaining  Agency, 
which  would  have  eliminated  any  floor 
price  on  milk  for  butter  and  cheese, 
was  rejected. 

8.  No  new  provision  was  made  for 

allocation  of  available  milk  supplies  for 
the  consumer  fluid  market.  >  t 
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ANTISEPTIC  OIL 


SOOTHE 

MINOR  CUTS  and  BURNS! 

Here’s  a  blessing  to  have  on 
hand  for  emergency  use  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  minor  abrasions, 
burns,  bruises,  non-poisonous 
insect  bites,  chafing,  sunburn, 
etc.  Dr.  Porter’s  Antiseptic  Oil 
.  .  .  the  formula  of  a  long-ex¬ 
perienced  railroad  stirgeon  .  .  . 
and  a  recommended  family 
stand-by  for  years!  Soothes  . . . 
tends  to  promote  nature’s  heal¬ 
ing  processes.  Use  only  as  di¬ 
rected.  At  your  druggist’s,  in 
three  different  sizes. 


The  GROVE  LABORATORIES  l”C. 

ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 
Makers  of  6R0V£  C OLD  T ABUTS 


Your  Cellar  Entrance 

needs  BILCO 

Copper  Steel  Bulkhead  Doors 

Attractive  in  Appearance 
Easily  Installed 
Last  A  Lifetime 


Bilco  Copper  Steel  Doors  are  fireproof, 
weatherproof,  termite  proof.  Always 
open  and  close  smoothly.  3  standard 
sizes.  Shipped  packaged  knocked  down. 

Write  for  folder  to 

BILCO  MFG.  CO: 

161  B  Hallock  Avenue  New  Haven  6,  Conn. 
Steel  Sidewalk  Doors  *  Steel  Roof  Scuttles 


Gal^oAma  SHELVES 

•  Add  gay  charm  to  your 
home  Get  this  original,  easy 
to  assemble  California  octag¬ 
onal  plywood  shelf  Eight¬ 
een  inches  wide.  No  nails  or 
glue  necessary.  Included  in 
this  big  value  kit  are  materials 
build  shelves.  ORDER  YOURS  TODAY!  Im¬ 
mediate  postpaid  shipment  upon  receipt  of  two 
$  I  00  bills,  check  or  money  order. 


mOnuunmti  not  intludtd. 


CALIFORNIAN  PRODUCTS 

BOX  328,  SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIF. 


—  REGULAR  $139.50  DOUBLE  HARNESS  — 

!Now  on  sale  for  $89.50.  Free  Circular.  Buggy,  express. 
Pony  harness.  Nat  Sehafler,  Dept.  R.West  Copake,  N.Y. 


Genuine  California  Redwood  wan  plaques;  \\uod  burned 
and  hand  painted  5x6,  Palms  and  Cactus  design  $5.  pr. 

Mary  Sanders,  3000!4  Perlita  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  26,  Cal. 


CHAINS 

needed. 


Tractor  —  Truck  and  Car. 
mediate  shipment,  give 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva, 


Wanted;  Old  Cars  and  Trucks;  gas,  steam,  electric. 
Richard  M.  Holland,  870  Water  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


BOSES,  Several,  excellent  condition.  Bargains.  Send 
for  list.  Consolidated  Bus  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y. 


They  wander  up  and  down  the  aisles,  But  I,  rememb’ring  deeds  well  done, 
The  boys  on  leave  as  one  can  tell;  And  battles  they  have  fought  for  me, 

And  some  perhaps  obstreperous  Can  cherish  them,  each  foolish  one — 

From  having  feasted  over  well.  My  own  lies  dead  across  the  sea. 

And  for  his  sake  I  can  be  glad 
And  smile  at  every  noisy  lad. 


Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


After  the  Independence  Day  ceremonies,  a  porch  picnic  brings  family  and 
friends  together.  Have  sandwiches  of  various  shapes  ready  to  take  from  waxed 
paper  icrappings,  previously  covered  with  a  damp  cloth.  A  filling  of  peanut 
butter,  mixed  with  finely  chopped  celery  and  salad  dressing  gives  variety  along 
with  your  own  favorites.  Frosted  Grape  is  a,  delicious  and  healthful  cold  drink: 
Combine  in  a  jar  or  shaker  two  cups  of  grape  juice,  two  cups  of  sparkling  xoater, 
white  of  an  egg,  and  two  teaspoons  corn  syrup;  keep  covered  and  on  ice.  When 
ready  to  use,  shake  container  hard  until  contents  froth.  Pour  over  cracked  ice 
and  serve  at  once  in  tall  glasses.  —  Ruby  Price  Weeks. 


Feed  Bag  Sewing  Reply 

Mrs.  R.  W.  D.  under  “Good  Sewing 
Query”  in  May  18  Woman  and  Home 
pages  asked  about  making  garments 
from  printed  feed  bags.  I  would  like 
to  offer  help  to  her. 

I  am  an  ex-dressmaker,  and  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  help¬ 
ing  farmers’  wives  to  use  the  bags  to 
the  best  advantage  by  cutting  and  fit¬ 
ting  garments  and  often  helping  them 
exchange  bags  so  that  they  might  have 
enough  of  the  same  material.  We  have 
found  that,  unless  you  buy  enough  at 
one  time,  you  are  often  unable  to  match 
material,  so  I  am  sending  suggestions 
on  the  problem  of  how  much  is  needed. 

First  Step  —  Rip,  wash  and  iron; 
keeping  the  selvages  even.  Look  for 
holes  and  before  placing  pattern  on 
material  run  around  hole  with  a  dark 
thread.  Often  you  can  cut  to  avoid 
using  torn  part  by  knowing  at  a 
glance  where  it  is.  I  have  sent  some 
of  my  actual  patterns  to  Mrs.  R.  W.  D., 
which  of  course  I  cannot  demonstrate 
here  in  print.  I  can  give  some  general 
ideas,  however.  One  thing  to  be  sure 
of  is  to  keep  the  selvages  for  length¬ 
wise  measurements  just  as  when  you 
are  cutting  from  a  bolt  of  material.  We 
tried  never  to  use  the  exact  pattern 
and  material  for  any  two  people  so 
everyone  had  different  dresses  in  our 
locality. 

The  following  list  gives  numbers  of 
bags  for  various  articles: 

ONE  BAG — Most  style  aprons,  (often 
using  left  over  pieces  for  trim);  also 
a  child's  dress,  sun  suit,  blouse  (using 
drop  shoulder). 

TWO  BAGS  —  Upper  part  cottage 
curtains  for  kitchen.  Also  a  luncheon 
set.  Use  one  bag  for  the  centerpiece, 
making  it  one  yard  square  by  drawing 
threads  for  that  size.  Then  draw  three 
threads  two  inches  from  the  four 
edges.  Then  stitch  on  machine  (in  the 
drawn  space)  and  fringe  back  to  stitch¬ 
ing.  From  the  other  bag  make  four 
napkins  by  squaring  (each)  13  inches 
of  material.  Space  the  pulled  threads 
one  inch  from  edge;  stitch  and  fringe. 
We  often  made  these  when  we  found 
one  bag  badly  torn.  We  would  make 
four  napkins  and  save  pieces  for 
trimming  other  things.  Two  bags  will 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

This  column  is  like  a  Woman’s  Club. 
May  I  also  join?  I  would  like  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  members  who  enjoy  needle¬ 
work,  flowering  plants  and  R.  F.  D. 
letters.  Won’t  you  drop  me  a  line? 

V ermont  miss  .  b.  m. 


I  am  an  office-worker  but  interested 
in  native  wildflower  roots  growing  in 
States  other  than  Maine.  I  would  be 
glad  to  receive  these;  in  exchange  I 
would  do  some  typing  or  clerical  work 
in  my  home  for  you.  mrs.  e.  l.  k. 


Names  and  addresses  for  above 
initials  will  be  furnished  on  request,  or 
stamped  envelopes  containing  letters 
forwarded,  by  Woman  and  Home 
Editor.  Please  send  packages  direct  to 
correspondents,  after  exchanging  mail. 


Will  Mrs.  Z.  H.  of  Pennsylvania  and 
E.  B.  of  New  York  kindly  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  this  column? 


Thought  for  Today 

Recently  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
watched  for  the  first  time  that  incredi¬ 
ble  sight — a  cyclone  of  chimney  swifts. 
It  was  dusk.  Thousands  of  the  dark, 
sharp-winged  birds  flew  in  great  high 
circles  that  slowly  grew  smaller, 
thicker  and  lower.  As  they  came 
nearer,  suddenly  as  if  on  signal,  a  few 
of  the  leaders  dipped  around  a 
chimney  top  and  dropped  into  it.  Then, 
like  a  cyclone’s  tail,  the  others  dropped 
by  hundreds  that  made  an  ever  de¬ 
scending  spiral  hanging  from  the  sky 
directly  into  the  open  chimney.  At  last 
not  a  single  bird  was  in  the  air.  p.  s. 


also  make  a  dirndl  skirt,  a  great 
favorite  with  teen-agers,  (use  large  and 
bright  patterns). 

THREE  BAGS — Any  coat  dress,  shirt- 
waister,  jumper. 

My  pet  dress  is  a  pinafore  dress  (two 
bags).  Five  inches  must  be  added  to 
the  ruffle  over  the  shoulders  to  gain 
length.  Gather  the  ruffle  down  into 
darts  at  the  shoulder.  I  hope  farm 
women  will  make  use  of  their  bags,  this 
year  ^specially.  mrs.  g.  k. 


:  \  r - x 


WANKS  TO  YOU, 
MOTHER. ..U30K 
HOW  SNOWY- 
WHITE  CLOROX 
MADE  MY 
LAUNDRY.' 


ITS  BEAUTIFUL! 
CL0R0X-WHITE 

...FRESHAND 
SANITARY.  TOO! 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  TRUST  YOUR 
LINENS  TO  CLOROX.  IT’S  f REE 

from  caustic. ..Extra-gentle! 

1  ■  - -  ■  .  i  ■  ,  ■  — » 

White  and  color-fast  cottons 
and  linens  that  become  gray 
and  dingy  come  out  of  the  wash 
snowy-white,  color-bright,  when 
you  use  Clorox!  What’s  more,  Clorox  makes 
laundry  fresh,  sanitary . . .  lessens  rubbing, 
thus  conserving  fabrics,  time,  effort.  Clorox 
is  extra-gentle  .  .  .  contains  no  caustic  to> 
damage  fabrics.  And,  too,  in  routine  cleans¬ 
ing  of  kitchen  and  bathroom,  Clorox  disin¬ 
fects,  deodorizes,  removes  stains,  provides 
hygienic  cleanliness.  Directions  on  the  label. 


- AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  A  NIG  . n 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . .  . 

'  it’s  always  uniform . . .  it’s  always  dependable! 

*  *  Cp*».  i«f6,Oo«MO>ciniulCfe  I! 


And  follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to — 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Monde,  Ind. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 
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The  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


The  ffirC'HMir 
milking  method 

makes  milking  easy  •  •  • 
helps  get  more  milk 

HARD  WORK  goes  out  the  door 
when  you  bring  in  a  Rite- Way 
milker  ...  It  eliminates  needless 
hours  of  chore  time,  wasted  steps 
and  tiresome  drudgery.  With  a 
Rite- Way  milker  it’s  easy  to  train 
almost  any  cow  to  milk  in  3  min¬ 
utes — and  give  more  milk  than  you 
can  get  by  slow  methods. 

The  Rite-Way  milker  is  easy  to 
operate  because  it’s  simple  in  de¬ 
sign.  It’s  built  for  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance  and  easy  cleaning. 

Remember,  too,  Rite- Way  milk¬ 
ing  is  protective  milking  . . .  The 
uniform,  upward  massage  between 
suction  strokes  is  helpful  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  beneficial  to  the  ud¬ 
der.  It  helps  maintain  a  high  level 
of  production. 

More  than  100,000  dairy  farmers 
use  the  Rite-Way  milking  method 
and  have  proved  its  advantages  on 
both  large  and  small  herds.  See 
your  Rite- Way  dealer  and  write  for 
free  booklet  on  Rite- Way  Fast 
Milking. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  BELMONT  AVE.,  Dept.  R,  CHICAGO  13,  ILL. 

Br.:  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Okla.  City,  Okld.;  Atlanta,  Ga. 
and  Oakland,  Californio 

In  Canada:  Massey-Harris  Company  Ltd.  .. 


ONLY  RITE-WAY  GIVES 
THIS  COMBINATION  OF 
FAST-MILKING  FEATURES 

1.  Transparent  Milk 
Tube 

2.  New  Sanitary  Claw 

3.  Simple  Pulsator 

4.  Tapered  Inflations 
that  won’t  creep, 
crawl,  or  fall  off 

5.  Roto-Matic  Vacuum 
Pump. 


RITEWAY 

MILKER 


r 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Results  obtained  from  his  Ladino 
clover  pasture  have  been  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  A.  B.  C.  Williams,  of  York 
Springs,  Adams  County,  that  he  is  glad 
to  pass  his  experiences  on  to  others 
who  may  need  more  and  better 
pasture  for  all  kinds  of  livestock.  Last 
year  he  maintained  45  sows  and  pigs 
on  a  two  and  one-half  acre  hog  pasture 
all  Summer.  By  August  the  Ladino  had 
become  so  rank  that  he  turned  on  17 
head  of  cattle  for  three  weeks.  They 
grazed  it  down,  but  after  a  two-weeks 
rest  the  Ladino  was  back  so  strong  that 
the  cattle  were  returned  for  another 
two  weeks.  Despite  this  heavy  grazing, 
the  Ladino  has  developed  a  vigorous 
stand  again  this* Spring. 

Another  pasture  seeding  made  on  an 
18-acre  field  has  given  equally  sub¬ 
stantial  returns.  In  this  seeding  were 
Timothy,  Kentucky  Bluegrass,  and 
clovers,  including  Ladino.  Forty-five 
head  of  steers  weighing  600  to  800 
pounds  were  kept  on  this  field  and  an¬ 
other  field  of  six  acres  of  thin  blue- 
grass  from  early  June  until  October 
with  no  extra  feed.  The  steers  during 
that  period  gained  an  average  of  175 
pounds  in  weight,  or  a  gain  of  more 
than  one  and  one-fourth  pounds  per 
animal  per  day. 

Crediting  the  18  acres,  which  fur¬ 
nished  nearly  all  the  feed,  with  these 
gains,  means  a  per  acre  production  of 
437  pounds  of  beef.  Last  Fall  Mr. 
Williams  applied  400  pounds  of  0-14-7 
fertilizer  and  this  Spring  has  another 
heavy  stand  of  very  thrifty  bluegrass 
and  Ladino.  He  is  confident  that  dairy 
cows  or  heifers  would  have  shown 
equally  good  returns  and  is  pasturing 
the  field  again  this  year.  He  plans  to 
provide  some  grain  in  a  self-feeder 
and  hay  in  a  movable  rack  for  even 
more  rapid  gains  and  a  better  finish 
on  his  beef  cattle. 


[ 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  Rite- 
Way  Cream  Separator  and  the  new 
Rite-Way  Electric  Water  Heater. 


Fayette  Congdon  of  Fassett,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  is  continuing  the  pasture 
management  practices  started  by  his 
father  some  15  yeiars  ago.  He  believes 
that  money  and  time  spent  on  improv¬ 
ing  pastures  is  well  spent.  Each  year, 
usually  during  June,  the  entire  pasture 
is  clipped  with  the  mowing  machine. 
Young  green  growth  then  replaces  the 
dry,  dead  grass,  supplying  good  graz¬ 
ing  for  cows  late  in  the  Summer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  and  Winter,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  pasture  is  top  dressed  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
tons  per  acre.  To  this  manure  has  been 
added,  in  the  stable  and  on  the  loads, 
enough  20  per  cent  superphosphate  so 
that  an  application  of  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  is  made.  A 
ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  is  also  applied. 
This  means  that  the  manure,  lime,  and 
superphosphate  are  applied  on  the  en¬ 
tire  area  about  once  in  five  years. 
Suitable  seed  is  sometimes  sown  on 
bare  places  in  the  pasture.  The  land, 
all  of  which  is  permanently  in  pasture, 
contains  20  acres  of  cleared  hill  land 
and  several  acres  of  woods.  The  cows 
graze  mostly  on  the  cleared  land.  They 
seldom  go  into  the  woods  except  to 
escape  the  flies.  The  pasture  grasses 
used  include  a  great  deal  of  white 
clover,  some  red  clover,  and  timothy. 
Mr.  Congdon  believes  that  he  could 
not  pasture  his  cows  and  heifers  year 
in  and  year  out  on  the  same  land  if 
he  .did  not  continue  this  pasture  im¬ 
provement  each  year.  E.  F.  G. 

Mow  hay  finishers  which  are  receiv¬ 
ing  more  attention  this  year  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  than  ever  before,  principally 
because  of  the  grain  feed  shortage, 
generally  have  been  giving  “very  good 
results.”  On  the  farm  of  Harper  Leslie, 
Sarver,  Butler  County,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  feeding  value  of  hay 
cured  in  the  mow  is  greater  than  that 
completely  cured  in  the  field  by  natural 
means.  Mr.  Leslie  says  that  it  has  good 
color  and  is  of  highest  quality.  Floyd 
Smith,  also  of  Butler  County,  claims 
that  with  his  hay  thus  processed  it 
maintains  a  bright  green  color,  is  more 
palatable  and  has  higher  feeding  value. 
Mow  finishers,  farmers  have  found, 
enable  them  to  bring  in  their  hay  be¬ 
fore  shattering  starts.  This  saves  all 
the  leaves  which  contain  most  of  the 
food  value  in  hay.  Both  of  them  suggest 
that  chopped  or  baled  hay  to  be 
finished  by  mow  drying  should  con¬ 
tain  no  more  than  35  per  cent  moisture, 
and  long  hay  no  more  than  40  per  cent 
moisture.  They  spread  the  hay  evenly 
over  the  whole  mow,  giving  it  a  little 
extra  tramping  at  the  edges  to  prevent 
excess  escape  of  air  from  the  fans. 
After  the  hay  reaches  a  depth  of  12 
feet  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  after  which 
four  more  feet  can  be  added  for  mow 
finishing,  but  no  more.  After  this  has 
thoroughly  dried  field-cured  hay  may 
be  stored  on  top. 

Green  buckwheat  contains  a  drug 
known  as  rutin,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
the  chief  buckwheat  State  in  the  Union. 
The  drug  derived  from  the  buckwheat 
plant  is  an  aid  to  sufferers  of  high 
blood  pressure.  Pennsylvania  farmers 
are  cooperating  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  their  buckwheat  plantings 
and  thus  aid  in  the  greater  production 
of  the  drug.  Mr.  Horst,  director  of  agri¬ 
culture,  reports  that  the  drying  of  this 
plant  in  buckwheat  areas  will  bring  in 
new  revenue.  Rutin  is  a  bright  yellow 
non-toxic  powder  that  is  extracted  from 
the  plant  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  The 
action  in  the  system  is  similar  to  vita¬ 


min  C.  The  nation’s  production  last 
year  was  400,000  acres  of  buckwheat, 
of  which  amount  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
duced  2,016,000  bushels  worth  $2,278,000. 
The  largest  buckwheat  producing 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  are:  Craw¬ 
ford,  Erie,  Tioga,  Jefferson,  Warren, 
Bedford,  Cambria,  Butler,  Somerset, 
Lycoming,  Clarion,  Indiana,  and 
Columbia.  o.  p.  f. 

E.  G.  Wasson,  of  State  College,  Centre 
County,  won  first  place  out  of  18 
samples  of  goats’  milk  from  16  Penn¬ 
sylvania  herds  entered  in  a  scoring  con¬ 
test  at  the  recent  annual  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy 
Goat  Association,  of  which  he  is  secre¬ 
tary.  Second  honors  went  to  Lester 
McMillen,  Cheswick,  Allegheny  County; 
third,  M.  F.  Fifer,  Sewickley,  Allegheny 
County;  fourth,  tied  between  E.  Kaiser, 
Salladasburg,  and  K.  R.  Garverick, 
Waterville,  both  of  Lycoming  County. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Beighley,  Boston, 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  and  the  other 
officers  were  reelected  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Dairy  Goat  Association 
at  its  recent  annual  Spring  meeting. 
Others  reelected  are  Wilson  R.  Shope, 
Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  vice-pres.; 
E.  G.  Wasson,  secy.;  and  Roy  M. 
Decker,  treas.,  both  of  State  College. 

A  three-weeks  short  course  in  dairy 
bacteriology,  the  first  of  its  kind  since 
the  start  of  the  war,  will  be  given 
July  8  to  27  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  The  work  will  deal  with 
standard  methods  of  analyzing  dairy 
products.  Of  a  practical  nature,  most 
of  it  will  be  done  in  the  laboratories 
under  the  direction  of  Dr,  Michael  A. 
Farrell,  head  of  the  department  of 
bacteriology.  Graduates  will  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Health  for  such  positions  as  directors 
of  dairy  laboratories. 

Prospects  are  in  sight  for  the  biggest 
year  in  Pennsylvania  history  for  grow¬ 
ing  quality  tomatoes  for  canning,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  weather  conditions  are 
favorable.  n.  m.  e. 

Dairyland  Festival  Sale 

A  total  of  $22,380  was  realized  at 
the  auction  of  87  head  of  cattle  at  the 
Dairyland  Festival  held  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  last  month.  The  highest  price  for 
a  single  animal  was  $700  for  the  two- 
year-old  heifer  Machold  Olive  Spitfire, 
a  purebred  Holstein  owned  by  Machold 
Farms  of  Ellisburg,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Lawrence  Jewett  of  Calcium. 
The  second  highest  price  was  $565  for 
a  two-year-old  Holstein  heifer  con¬ 
signed  to  the  sale  by  Mr.  Jewett  and 
purchased  by  Clifton  Timerman  of 
Lafargeville. 

There  were  33  purebred  Holsteins, 
two  years  old  or  over,  consigned  to 
the  sale  which  brought  on  the  average 
of  $343  each.  Eighteen  grade  cows 
brought  an  average  of  $243.89  each. 
The  highest  price  for  a  grade  animal 
was  $335  paid  by  Clark  Livingston,  of 
Ogdensburg.  The  top  price  for  Ayr- 
shires  was  $315  received  by  Glenn 
Porter  of  Dry  Hill,  for  his  purebred 
Porterdale  Ruby.  Two  cows  consigned 
by  Senator  Issac  B.  Mitchell  of 
Lafargeville  were  sold  for  $450  and 
$305  to  Frank  Walton  of  Watertown. 

R.  Austin  Backus  of  Mexico  served 
as  auctioneer  for  the  sale. 


A  Champion  Milker 
Miss  Elsie  Peterson  of  Jefferson  County 
( center )  was  crowned  Queen  of  the 
Dairyland  Festival  held  last  month  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  Her  record  was  11 
pounds  and  two  ounces  of  milk  in  two 
minutes  flat.  Shown  with  her  are  her 
attendants,  left  to  right,  Miss  Helen 
Galbraith,  Oswego  County;  Miss  Vivian 
Caswell,  Lewis  County;  and  Miss 
Eileen  Maroney,  St.  Lawrence  County. 


Makes  Unloading 

EASY! 


LITTLE  GIANT 

DUMP  BODY  HOIST 


SAVES  TIME.. Gears  Heaviest 
Load  in  Less  than  2  Minutes! 

Here’s  the  low  cost  way  to  have  a  dump 
bed  on  your  truck  —  takes  the  work  out 
of  unloading!  LITTLE  GIANT  fits  all 
Vi  to  2-ton  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple 
to  attach  —  does  not  change  the  chassis  in 
any  way.  Easy-crank  operation.  Strong 
and  dependable.  Only  $65.00  and  up, 
complete.  More  LITTLE  GIANTS  in 
operation  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.  Peoria  3,  Illinois 


A  group  of  independent  dealers,  each 
with  his  own  retail  route  in  New  York 
City,  is  looking  for  a  source  of  milk 
supply,  preferably,  under  the  control 
and  management  of  a  producers’  co¬ 
operative.  They  offer  the  highest  hand¬ 
ling  charge  permitted  by  OPA  regu¬ 
lations  and  if  and  when  price  controls 
are  off,  will  pay  a  premium  above  the 
Federal  Order  Class  I  price  for  all 
the  milk.  If  desired,  a  profit-sharing 
arrangement  based  on  gross  city  sales 
less  all  expenses  and  country  plant 
operations,  might  be  arranged.  A 
minimum  of  300  cans  a  day  is  required. 

Replies  addressed  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to 
this  dealer  group. 


Relieve  Lameness 

due  to  bruises, 
strains,  puffs 


Farmer*  knew  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbinc  for 
lameness  due  to  shoulder 
gall,  strains,  bruises,  puffs. 

A  stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians. 

Absorbinc  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  It 
usually  brings  swellings  down  in  afew  hours  I 
Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  re¬ 
moves  hair.  It  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its 
value  many  times.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Prevent 


CHOLERA 

IN  HOGS! 


Peters 

HOG  SERUM  and  VIRUS 

f  Protect  your  pigs  against  deadly^ 
hog  cholera.  Use  genuine  world 
famous  PETERS  Hog  Serum 
and  Virus.  Easily  administered. 

U.  S.  licensed. 

Serum  .  .  $1.00  per  100  cc. 
Virus,  $2.40  per  100  cc.  Costs 
only  about  33c  to  vaccinate  pigs 
25  to  40  pounds  in  weight. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  PETERS 

VETERINARY  GUIDE  BOOK 
of  98  pages. 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 

PETERS  SERUM  GO.  LAB. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


..’FOULS'?  THRUSH? 

HOOF  LAMENESS? 

Get  after  It  at  once  with 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

LINITE 

A  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions.  Easy 
to  apply.  Prompt  in  action. 

At  your  dealers  or  by  Mail 
postpaid— $1.00  Per  Bottle. 

H.  W.  NAYldlt  CO.,  MOR  ft  1 5,  NEW  YORK 


ANVAS  COVER 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Areli  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
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Hitting  Their  Stride 

This  is  about  the  time  that  the  young 
pullets  on  range  hit  their  stride  where 
growth  is  concerned.  April  and  early 
May  hatched  broods  should  be  well 
hardened  off  by  this  time.  Roosts  have 
been  installed  in  all  coops,  the  old 
litter  cleaned  out,  and  the  coops 
moved  to  a  new  location  farther  away 
from  the  laying  houses.  For  when  the 
pullet  reaches  the  age  of  eight  to  10 
weeks,  she  roams  far  and  wide,  unless 
fences  are  provided.  I  have  moved 
mine  to  a  newly  seeded  plot  which  is 
fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the  farm 
and  which  should  provide  sufficient 
range  for  them. 

The  way  the  pullets  grow,  especially 
those  that  were  hatched  in  early  April, 
is  a  never  ending  source  of  surprise 
to  me.  The  amount  of  feed  that  600 
birds  will  consume  during  the  day  is 
almost  unbelievable.  I  really  think 
that  I  have  about  the  best  flock  of 
pullets  in  my  career.  I  am  having  very 
little  trouble  with  this  year’s  replace¬ 
ments,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  good  stock  to  start  with. 
Coccidiosis  has  failed  to  put  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  such  things  as  paralysis 
and  leg  weakness  are  totally  absent. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  dry  Spring,  I  could  not  say, 
but  I  think  that  the  vigor  of  the  chick 
has  something  to  do  with  it. 

It  takes  courage  to  sell  off  hens  that 
still  lay,  but  that  is  just  what  I  must 
do  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
flock  of  pullets.  They  have  the  priority, 
so  the  old  hens  must  go,  as  the  hens 
at  the  most  will  lay  only  a  couple  of 
months,  and  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  live  fowl  will  almost  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  eggs.  I  generally  wait 
until  the  _  last  egg  is  laid  before  send- 


times  when  I  had  to  practically  give 
them  away;  so  I  think  I  will  change 
my  tactics  this  year  and  sell  the  old 
hens  while  the.  demand  is  good.  The 
feed  situation  also  warrants  this,  and 
I  will  be  doing  the  proper  thing.  When 
and  if  the  price  of  chickens  goes  down 
then  it  will  be  a  good  time  to  can  a 
few.  With  the  scarcity  of  red  meats, 
canned  chicken  will  make  an  excellent 
substitute  in  the  long  Winter  months. 

The  laying  houses  should  be  cleaned 
out  at  this  time  and  some  new  litter 
put  in.  Most  anything  is  good,  but  J 
try  to  avoid  anything  that  is  too  rough, 
as  this  would  cripple  the  pullet’s  tender 
feet.  Shavings,  -  sawdust  and  straw 
make  satisfactory  litter,  as  does  ordin¬ 
ary  hay  if  not  too  coarse.  Of  course, 
there  are  commercial  litters  on  the 
market  which  no  doubt  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  even  better,  but  I  try  to  keep 
my  overhead  as  low  as  possible  if  I 
expect  to  make  any  profit  in  these  con¬ 
fusing  years.  The  eggs  go  up  one  cent 
and  the  feed  jumps  a  dime,  so  it  is 
not  hard  to  figure  where  I  stand.  Only 
persistent  layers  should  be  kept  at  this 
time,  and  all  those  which  show  signs 
of  losing  vigor  or  health  should  be 
disposed  of. 

The  way  the  layers  are  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  this  vicinity,  there  will  be 
much  too  few  held  over  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  Winter  eggs.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  generally  raises  several 
thousand  each  year,  has  not  bought  any 
chicks  to  date,  and  many  others  feel 
the  same  way  about  it.  I  am  barely 
making  three  dollars  on  a  case  of  eggs, 
and  that  does  not  include  the  labor 
cost  or  the  investment.  When  the  in¬ 
centive  is  removed,  production  is  sure 
to  suffer.  It  must  be  tough  for  those 
that  must  buy  all  of  their  feed.  s.  M.  K. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Stanley  M.  Kenney  has  just  finished  gathering  the  eggs  at  his  poultry  -farm, 
near  Conewango  Valley  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 


Summer  Poultry  Manage¬ 
ment 

It  is  usually  during  the  Summer 
that  poultry  are  often  neglected,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  other  crops  demand  at¬ 
tention  and  the  chicks  are  well 
started  on  their  way  to  becoming  lay¬ 
ers.  Lack  of  proper  attention  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  usually  means  later 
trouble.  Constant  and  careful  care  and 
sanitation  arc  the  only  methods  of 
successful  poultry  raising.  Your  pullets 
should  now  be  on  clean  Summer  range. 
They  should  be  out  where  they  have 
green  feed,  plenty  of  range  where 
chickens  have  not  been  for  a  couple 
of  years,  plenty  of  good  feed  and  clean 
water,  and  other  care. 

Let  us  take  these  items  one  by  one. 
First,  you  probably  moved  them  onto 
Summer  range  at  about  10  weeks  of 
age,  and  plan  to  leave  them  there  until 
they  are  five  or  six  months  old,  when 
they  will  be  moved  into  the  laying 
houses.  If  they  were  Leghorns,  you 
may  have  vaccinated  them  for  fowl 
pox  and  tracheitis  before  moving  them. 
It  is  easier  to  do  then  and  is  a  job 
which  must  be  done  when  they  are  10 
weeks  to  four  months  old;  certainly 
before  the  pullets  start  to  lay. 

Neglect  of  feeding  means  the  chick¬ 
ens  will  not  eat  all  they  want  and  will 
not  gain  as  you  want  them  to.  Regu¬ 
lar  schedules  of  feeding  of  properly 
balanced  feeds  will  pay  you  profits  in 
the  end.  Keep  the  feeders  clean,  and 
use  si  type  that  will  not  waste  feed. 
Range  feeders  should  have  a  cap  over 
the  top  to  protect  them  from  rain.  Be 
sure  that  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pullets. 

If  you  have  not  clean  grass  range, 
and  there  is  no  orchard  or  cultivated 
field,  such  as  a  corn  field,  for  them 
to  use  as  range,  you  must  do  the  next 
best  thing,  which  is  to  plow  the  ground 
and  sow  it  to  green  feed.  If  even  this 
cannot  be  done,  green  feed  should  be 
provided  some  other  way.  Sprouted 
green  feed  can  be  used,  or  it  can  be 
cut  from  green  crops  and  fed  by  hand. 
At  our  place,  cracked  and  whole  grain 
is  hopper  fed  in  conjunction  with  a 


growing  mash,  and  hoppers  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  rain,  wind,  and  contamin¬ 
ation.  We  have  them  on  long  wire 
platforms,  but  we  move  them  to  new 
locations  every  once  in  awhile. 

Summer  shelter  sheds  are  necessary, 
of  course,  when  the  pullets  are  on 
range.  These  are  usually  screened,  in¬ 
expensive  roosting  sheds  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  pullets  from  bad  weather,  and 
they  should  be  light  enough  so  that 
they  can  be  moved  around  easily.  Our 
shelter  sheds  house  100  pullets  each. 
Roosts  are  installed  in  them.  Clean 
fresh  water  is  highly  important.  We 
use  the  10-gallon  size  fountains,  keep¬ 
ing  them  on  slat-covered  platforms  and 
fill  them  each  morning.  Once  a  week 
we  thoroughly  clean  the  fountains  in¬ 
side  and  out.  We  feed  also  what  skim- 
milk  we  have,  cleaning  the  skimmilk 
fountains  every  day.  They  do  not  work 
very  well  nor  have  we  found  any 
other  •  'tisfactory  method  of  feeding  it. 
If  you  can  feed  all  the  skimmilk  the 
pullets  want,  you  will  not  need  to  feed 
such  a  high  protein  concentrate  in 
their  mash  mixture.  You  can  then  cut 
their  protein  concentrate  down  about 
one-half.  Buttermilk  is  also  excellent. 

Constant  watch  should  be  kept  of  the 
birds  to  detect  any  early  signs  of  ill¬ 
ness.  Should  any  become  ill,  kill  them 
promptly  and  burn.  Sick  birds  spread 
disease  and  a  few  killed  promptly  may 
save  most  of  the  others  in  the  long 
run.  Promptly  drain  any  puddles  or 
such  spots  because  these  often  cause 
trouble.  Birds  drink  from  them  and 
disease  is  thus  encountered  and  spread 
sometimes.  Pullets  should  be  screened 
away  from  their  droppings.  Be  sure 
to  keep  the  fountains  and  feeders  on 
screen  or  slat  platforms.  Do  not  feed 
scratch  grain  or  wet  mash  on  the 
ground,  but  use  wooden  troughs.  This 
also  helps  to  keep  down  the  spread  of 
disease.  While  on  range,  pullets  do  not 
need  fish  oil  because  they  have  direct 
sunshine  most  of  the  time.  But  they 
do  need  well  balanced  feed,  besides 
their  green  food.  We  also  keep  a  hopper 
of  fine  oyster  shell  for  them.  And  above 
all  they  need  quantities  of  clean  fresh 
water.  b.  p. 
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■fon  TOP  pnofiis  ? 


When  you  reach  for  top  profits  you 
get  up  where  the  money  is.  This  is  the 
year  to  beat  the  feed  shortage  by  mak¬ 
ing  every  bird  pay  double.  Leading 
poultrymen  get  over  200  eggs  per  bird — 
produce  more  eggs  per  pound  of  feed — 
make  more  money  per  bird. 


It’s  not  a  secret.  We  do  it — others 
do  it — you  can  do  it  too. 

Briefly,  it  takes  care,  attention,  and 
sound  practices.  The  details  are  all  in 
the  new  Park  &  Pollard  Manual — How 
to  Make  More  Money  With  Poultry. 


This  is  the  answer  to  better  living  for 

poultrymen. 

Yes,  it  means  more  work  per  hen — 
but  less  work  per  dollar  of  profit.  That’s 
what  counts,  isn’t  it?  You’re  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  profits. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER -IT’S  FREE 

Your  Park  &  Pollard  dealer  has  a 
free  copy  for  you.  Here’s  a  book  you’ll 
be  glad  to  have.  It  helps  you  reach  for 
top  profits — and  get  up  where  the 
money  is. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED  •  LOUISVILLE  2,  KENTUCKY 


POULTRY  PICKERS 
AND  SCALDERS 

SPECIAL:  Limited  number  of  reconditioned 

Pickers  far  below  cost. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


Red  Bird  Chicken  Picker 

3A  H.  P.  Heavy  Duty  Motor! 
Picks  8000  feathers  in  15  seconds! 

Price  $149.50 

I  Poultry  Scolders  As  Low  As  $7 2.00  . 

For  Free  Literature  Write 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  Box  6.  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


Ctsrlail  Piillafe  Large  type  Tom  Barron  Leghorn*. 
^  IdilcU  rune  IS  t-g  weeks  old.  35e  -  50e.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Rais,  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeon*, 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa 
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News  from  New  Jersey 

Hobart  Roberts  of  Port  Jervis,  Sussex 
County,  was  recently  awarded  a  gold 
medal  as  the  Nation’s  Champion  4-H 
Holstein  Calf  Club  Member  for  1945 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  The  award  was  made  in 
recognition  of  his  exceptional  record 
with  the  breed.  It  is  the  first  time  the 
honor  has  been  awarded  a  New  Jersey 
4-H’er  and  it  was  won  in  competition 
with  young  4-H  dairymen  nominated 
from  many  other  states.  Young  Roberts, 
who  is  20  years  of  age,  owns  40  Pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  and  has  carried  4-H 
dairy  projects  that  have  netted  him 
$9,000  during  the  past  10  years.  His 
herd  was  recently  classified  by  the 
New  Jersey  Holstein  Association.  He 
has  won  both  county  and  State  top 
honors  in  fitting  and  showing  Holsteins 
and  he  was  the  highest  scoring  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Jersey  4-H  Dairy  Judg¬ 
ing  Team  in  1941.  He  is  President  and 
Junior  Leader  of  his  local  club  and 
is  one  of  four  delegates  representing 
New  Jersey  at  the  16th  National  4-H 
Club  Camp  to  be  held  in  Washington 
this  month. 

Frank  Mathews  of  Pittstown  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  pleased  with  the  way 
his  1,960  crossbred  pullets  are  develop¬ 
ing  on  a  grass-clover  range  where  they 
were  put  at  10  weeks  of  age  in  range 
shelters.  They  are  about  to  come  in 
production  and  are  a  part  of  more  than 
5,000  pullets  of  three  different  hatches. 
On  this  farm,  which  has  a  5,000  layer 
capacity,  the  chicks  are  started  in 
brooder  houses  and  finished  off  on 
good  sod  ranges  in  range  shelters.  The 
brooder  houses  are  used  to  accommo¬ 
date  part  of  the  late  hatch  until  the 
brooding  season  approaches  when  they 
are  cleaned  out  and  used  for  replace¬ 
ments  in  the  laying  houses.  By  the 
three-broods  system  and  using  the 
brooder  houses  for  late  hatches,  Mr. 
Mathews  is  able  to  keep  his  poultry 
houses  filled  to  capacity  most  of  the 
time. 

The  Garden  State  Hatchery  of  White- 
house  Station  has  just  completed  a 
thoroughly  modern  hatchery  70x28.  It 
moves  the  old  hatchery  out  of  com¬ 
bination  hatchery  feed  sales  room  and 
allows  for  expansion.  The  structure  is 
a  two-story  frame  building  with  the 
first  floor  divided  into  five  rooms;  two 
for  incubator,  one  for  hatcher,  one  egg 
receiving  and  traying  room  and  the 
other  a  chicken  room.  The  top  floor  will 
be  used  for  storage  and  half  the  base¬ 
ment  is  excavated  and  that  too  will 
provide  more  storage  room.  The  mana¬ 
ger,  Matt  Darago,  was  formerly  the 
Hunterdon  County  Egg  Laying  Contest 
Manager. 

Louis  J.  Sanguinetti  of  Minotola, 
sweet  potato  grower,  and  Gottlieb  S. 
Katzenstain  of  Andover,  a  dairyman, 
were  appointed  to  four-year  terms  on 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  beginning  July  1. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


New  York  Turkey  Assn. 
Meeting  July  16 

The  New  York  State  Turkey  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn,  is  holding  a  meeting  in 
Steuben  County  on  Tuesday,  July  16. 
The  session  will  begin  at  10: 00  A.  M. 
at  the  Morrison  Turkey  Farm  in  South 
Corning,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Nick  and  Phillip  Morrison.  There 
will  be  a  tour  of  the  farm,  with  de- 
beaking,  electric  killing  and  mechani¬ 
cal  picking  demonstrations.  About 
noon  the  group  will  go  to  Denison 
Park  in  Corning  where  luncheon  will 
be  served,  with  President  Bill  Miller, 
of  Colden,  presiding.  Scheduled  talks 
at  the  luncheon  include:  “Controlling 
Turkey  Diseases”  by  Dr.  Levine, 
Cornell;  “Developing  a  Meat  Type 
Turkey,”  Dr.  Butt,  Cornell;  and  “The 
New  York  Experimental  Farm,”  E.  Y. 
Smith,  turkey  specialist  at  Cornell. 
Later  there  will  be  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  of  current  problems  by  turkey 
growers  with  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Smith  as  leaders. 


FOR  SALE:  An  old  tumble  down  home  in  small  vil¬ 
lage,  roof,  siding,  floors,  windows  bad  shape.  Price 
$1,750.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  New  York.  _ 

WEST’S  Summer  catalogue:  Brand  New,  Just  oft  the 

press,  hundred  pages  of  farm  and  business  bargains 
New  York,  other  states;  free  copy  write  West's  Farm 
Agency,  Brokers,  QB-3,  Pittsburgh  16.  Penna. 


CHARM  cottage:  5  rooms,  improvements,  screened 

verandas,  excellent  water,  garage,  3  fertile  acres. 
$3,800.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
New  Paltz  2046. 


HILLSIDE  Colonial:  8  rooms,  bath,  lavatory,  laundry, 

5  fireplaces,  hot  water  heat,  electricity,  macadam 
highway,  fruit,  garage,  hennery.  $8,800.  O.  S. 
Jansen.  Wallkill.  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


SUMO'LO,  ldAO  smuio  -  .  ... 

farms.  Country  homes,  etc.  Write  for  free  list. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N,  Y.  Phone  46-224. 


consisting  of  48  acres  of  grapes,  8  acres  of  peaches, 
52  acres  of  Alfalfa,  Wheat,  Red  Clover,  in  addition  tc 
any  waste  land,  3  bams,  2  houses,  all  for  $13,o00, 
also  dairy  farm  of  150  acres  good  bam  buildings,  cow 
barn,  good  land  on  improved  road  %  mile  south  Ovic 
New  York  price  $12,000.  If  interested  write  for  furthei 
particulars  to  E.  G.  Porter,  Caywood.  New  York. 


About  70  acres  being  iarmea.  8-room  nouse.  very 
large  bank  bam,  2  machine  sheds,  2  poultry  houses, 
double  grainary,  outbuildings;  immediate  possession. 
Electricity,  old  orchard,  magnificent  views.  Excellent 
farm  and  ideal  for  small  boarding  house  or  home. 
Annual  taxes  $48.  Price  $7,000.  Terms  of  $2,500; 
cash  if  desired.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


FARMS,  stock  ranches— 600  acres,  2  sets  buildings 

100  woodland,  estimated  quarter  million  feet,  pine 
$21,000.  450  acre  estate  on  highway,  river;  colonial 
home,  master’s  cottage,  beautiful  .bam;  40  purebred 
Holsteins;  complete  $50,000.  Also,  retail  feed  busi¬ 
ness,  retail  milk  route.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (26th 
year)  Cobleskiil,  Schoharie  County.  New  York. 

FOB  Ren'u.  Fur-fished  iarnw  house  near  lake  resort. 

Dewey,  Towanda,  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania.  In  the  beautiful  Pocono 

Mountains,  4  miles  from  Stroudsburg,  84  miles 
from  New  York  and  85  miles  from  Philadelphia.  117 
acre  farm  with  beautiful  old  Dutch  Colonial  farm 
house  of  7  rooms,  bath,  extra  toilet  and  basin, 
Holland  heat,  mammoth  open  fireplace  and  electricity. 
Very  large  bank  barn  with  water  and  electric. 
Machine  shed,  2  poultry  houses,  bunk  house,  spring 
house.  Very  large  spring,  piped  to  all  main  build¬ 
ings.  Electric  range  and  electric  hot  water  heater. 
Very  low  taxes.  Price  $15,000.  Write  for  catalog. 
Stream.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  about  6-room 
one-family  house  in  or  near  Utica,  N.  Y.  House 
may  be  old  if  in  good  condition  with  modem  plumb¬ 
ing.  Write  particulars.  BOX  3820,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Rent,  on  shares,  50  cow  dairy  farm  fully 
equipped,  to  some  one  who  has  help  to  run  it. 
BOX  3778,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANIELSON,  Conn.,  near,  200  acre  dairy  farm  on 
tarred  road,  %  mile  to  state  highway,  85  acres 
level  tillable  land.  12  room  house  built  35  years  ago 
has  2  baths  and  furnace  in  A-l  condition.  New  bam 
38  r  72  with  40  tieups  and  drink-cups,  new  milk 
room.  6-can  milk  cooler,  milking  machines,  truck  and 
all  farm  equipment,  20  head  good  producing  cows. 
Price  $17,000.  Slate  Agency,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 
Norwich,  Conn.  Tel.  127-2  Jewett  City. 


FOR  Sale,  a  real  home  and  going  business  very 
reasonable  on  account  of  illness.  Cottage  6  rooms 
and  bath,  outsido  cookhouse,  chicken  house  for  1,000 
birds,  garage,  up  to  date  kennel  for  50  dogs,  nearly 
new,  $4,400  business  in  1945;  within  5  miles  of 
Ocean  City  and  10  miles  Atlantic  City.  Taxes  $22.00. 
Price  $6,000  can  be  financed  for  50%.  Robert  S. 
Stretch,  428  Ocean  Ave.,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  country  home,  poultry  and  hog  farm. 

11  acres,  10-room  brick  residence,  all  modem  im¬ 
provements,  nice  lawn  with  beautiful  shrubbery  and 
old  shade  trees;  modern  outbuildings,  %  mile  to 
Milton  and  only  15  minutes  ride  to  seashore.  $8,000 
gross  income  last  year  from  poultry  alone.  Price 
$16,000.  Chas  Stuchlik,  Milton,  Delaware. 


135  acre  farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  area.  7-room 
house,  all  improvements.  Barns  for  1,100  hens  and 
some  cows.  $7,500,  $3,000  down.  R.  Webb,  R.  D.  2, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.   


WANTED :  To  buy  farm  under  $7,000 ;  stocked  and 
equipped.  Send  full  particulars,  price  and  terms. 
Tillotson,  60  Maple  Ave.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


CONNECTICUT  poultry  farm  of  46  acres  yielding 
high  net  profits,  fully  equipped  and  operating.  5- 
room  bungalow,  4-room  cottage,  2  and  3-story  poultry 
houses  for  3,500  layers,  brooder  house  for  2,100 
chicks,  range  shelters,  modem  d'airy  barn,  12 
stanchions,  bull  pens,  calf  pens,  feed  and  tool  rooms, 
metal  silo,  milk  house.  All  buildings  well  constructed 
and  modem.  Beautifully  situated  in  Madison,  well- 
known  Summer  resort  and  all-year  residential  town 
90  miles  from  New  York,  20  miles  from  New  Haven. 
Farm  on  main  road,  1%  miles  from  center,  with 
good  elevation.  $30,000.  Country  Real  Estate.  Ray 
Wiswell,  Parker  Ave..  Madison,  Conn.  Phone  609. 


FOR  Sale:  20  acres  of  woodland,  part  clear,  electricity 
and  telephone  available;  10  minutes  to  Atl.  and 
Phila.  highway.  Good  roads.  Cash  or  terms.  Max 
Jeschke,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


MARYLAND  waterfront,  278  acres,  poultry’  and 
dairy;  hard  road;  alfalfa  and  clover  sod;  two 
good  homes,  silo;  new  buildings.  Pine  fishing, 
bathing,  boating,  hunting.  Deflated  price.  Kitchen 
Farm  Sales,  330  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore  1, 
Maryland.  


FOR  Sale:  9-acre  poultry  farm,  modem  6-room 
house,  bath,  2-car  garage,  2-story  poultry  house  ; 
2,000  capacity,  all  improvements,  brooder  houses, 
shelters,  trucks  and  equipment;  orchard.  35  miles 
New  York.  Price  $16,000.  Leaver,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  135  acre  farm  equipped,  good  buildings. 
New  tractor  and  machinery,  cattle.  Reasonable.  Write 
for  particluars.  Lillian  C.  Rais,  R.  2,  Alpine,  New 
Y'ork  State.  ] 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  Low  taxes. 

50  miles  west  of  New  York  City.  Realtor: 
Groendyke,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

BACHELOR’S  small  farm  and  furnished  cottage; 

county  road;  utilities;  principals  only  $4,600. 
Chapell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm,  70  miles  New'  York,  160  acres  high 
level  land,  40  stanchion  bam,  improved  8-room 
house,  brook.  $12,500.  Ellison,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Bungalow  within  one  hour  commuting 
distance  to  New  York  City,  near  bug  Hne,  reason¬ 
able.  Freeman,  118-19  154th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Modern  cottage,  hundred  miles  New  York. 

August  24-September  7  for  3  adults,  one  child; 
Culver  Lake,  New  Jersey  section  preferred.  BOX 
3788,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  337  acres,  plenty  of  good  timber,  stone 
quarries,  sugar  bush,  good  spring  water,  buildings 
need  repairs.  William  Watson,  care  Perkins  Farm, 
Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE:  If  you  would  give  twenty  thousand  for  99 
acre  apple  orchard,  best  varieties  in  prime,  In¬ 
quire  for  information  of  owner.  BOX  3787,  R.  N.-Y. 

FOOD  factory,  Jericho  Turnpike  near  Camp  Upton; 

295  acres ;  large  and  small  buildings ;  slaughter 
house  permit;  $40,000.  $8,000  cash;  balance  20  years. 
Heyser  Office,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island. 

FOR  Rent:  One  room  Summer  cabins;  cooking  privi¬ 
leges  In  another  building,  fire  places  outside.  Quiet, 
pleasant  surroundings:  near  lake.  Edward  Glanotti, 
Mlllerton,  N.  Y. 

80  ACRES  secluded  high  woodland;  2-room  shack; 

$400  cash;  $60  monthly  until  paid.  $8,000.  Heyser 
Office,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island. 

WESTERN  New  York  farm,  109  acres,  corner  main 
roads.  Splendid  buiMings  for  poultry  and  cattle. 
Apples,  peaches,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay,  house,  modem 
conveniences.  $15,000.  Investigate.  Crops  included. 
Deal  with  owner.  BOX  3797,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  acreage  with  house  and  brook  on 
good  open  road,  northwest  Connecticut  or  vicinity; 
around  $3,000.  BOX  3798,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VERMONT  Hill  farm  100  acres,  brook,  timber.  Good 
house,  new  roof  and  fireplaces.  Superb  views.  J.  B. 
Blood.  181  Kimball  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  To  view 
property  see  Wallace  Wing.  Rochester,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE:  309  acre  dairy  farm  good  buildings,  close 
to  large  town,  electricity,  $7,000.  Half  cash.  A.  H. 
Burtnan,  Delhi,  New  Y'ork. 

WOULD  Like  to  hear  from  some  modern  fanner  who 
can  spare  room  or  two  and  kitchen  privileges  for 
summer.  Will  pay  rental  for  yearly  use.  Must  be  nice 
cool  place,  walking  distance  bathing,  within  190  miles 
New  York  City.  Good  proposition  for  right  party. 
BOX  3809.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  Dairy  farm  and  retail  route,  only  licensed 
dairy  in  Long  Island  town,  for  sale.  Stocked,  equip¬ 
ped,  all  modem  improvements.  Good  income.  $6,000 
down,  balance  mortgage.  BOX  3810,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  For  Sale:  145  acres,  32  registered  Jersey  cows, 
tools,  crops,  etc.  good  buildings,  water,  electricity. 
John  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y.  Phone  4701  or  2291. 

Dairy  Farm — 190  acres,  house  6  rooms,  barn  for  35 
head,  2  silos.  About  90  acres  level  tillable.  Large 
fields.  20  good  cows.  2  young  horses.  Farm  tools. 
$10,500.  Half  cash.  Farm  and  tourist  home.  Located 
on  route  7.  Large  house  All  improvements.  Good  barn. 
Silo,  20  cows,  good  line  of  machinery,  tractor,  tillable 
land  level,  price  $16,590.  Many  other  equipped  farms. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

FARM  For  Rent:  125  acres,  7  room  house  near  Lake 
George,  not  worked  about  5  years,  party  must  be 
responsible  with  farming  experience;  building  25/125 
can  be  used  as  slaughter,  cattle  or  chicken  house;  city 
water,  3  miles  to  village.  BOX  3812,  Rural  New-Yorker 

WANTED — Small  Country  hotel,  inn  or  club.  To  buy 
to  lease  or  managership.  Write  F.  Matous,  apart¬ 
ment  6H.  824  Southern  Boulevard,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. 


SUNSET  Farm:  Fleisclimanns,  N.  Y\  200  acres,  16 
room  house.  Private  landing  strip.  High  elevation. 
Wonderful  view  of  Catskills.  Suitable  any  type  farming, 
boarding,  camp  business.  Price  $7,500.  No  brokers. 
B.  C.  Todd,  Fleisclimanns.  New  York. 


240  ACRE  farm,  9-room  house,  2  baths,  located  700 
feet  from  road  on  knoll  surrounded  by  beautiful 
trees,  delightful  view  of  streams,  woods  and  meadows 
Two  family  tenant  house  with  bath.  Stone  and  steel 
barn,  Jamesway  Cut  Crop  Keeper,  smaller  bam  and 
large  tool  shed.  Barns  have  stanchions  for  66  cows 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  On  Binghamton 
Chenango  Valley  Park  Highway.  Price  $75,000, 
S.  M.  Allerton,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 


SEND  For  our  free  real  estate  catalog  of  many  bar- 
gains.  Redmond  Agency.  Arkville,  New  York, _ _ 

140  ACRE  A1  dairy  farm  nearby  summer  resorts  and 
excellent  markets,  never  failing  spring  water,  tele¬ 
phone,  furnace  heat,  electricity;  on  hard  road  in 
southern  Berkshire  Mass.  BOX  3811,  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED:  A  farm  in  Bethlem,  N.  H.,  or  near  that 
vicinity,  where  there  is  no  hay  fever.  I  will  buy 
this  farm  and  would  like  the  tenant  to  remain  there 
and  I  will  pay  them  a  salary  to  run  the  farm  as  I 
am  in  business  for  myself  and  have  no  time  to  farm, 
at  least  until  two  more  years.  Edwin  J.  Johnson,  28 
Foxhurst  Rd.,  Baldwin.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  operating  fruit  farm.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  and  price.  Joseph  Mack,  44  Market 
St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  


FOR  Sale:  Fully  equipped  dairy  farm  and  retail 
milk  route.  Excellent  location,  northern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  75  cows.  Doing  $50,000  business  annually 
and  rapidly  expanding.  Present  management  will  re¬ 
main  if  desired.  BOX  3819,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  trade  farm;  going  concern;  fully  equipped;  96 
acres,  50  acres  apples.  Near  Gettsyburg.  Value 
$18,000.  For  country  or  suburban,  75  mile  radius 
New  York.  Describe  fully.  No  sales.  BOX  3823, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale,  largo  house,  Earlville,  N.  Y.  Priced 
cheap.  Libbie  Briggs,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  farm  in  New  York  State;  all  tillable.  8- 
room  house,  electricity,  good  water,  cow  barn,  milk 
house,  garage,  chicken  house,  etc.  Plenty  of  outside 
work  nearby.  Some  fruit.  BOX  3832,  Rural  N.  -Y. 


$15,000  buys  2-acre  farm  which  lias  3,000  broilers 
and  equipment;  300  layers,  5  pigs,  1  cow,  12  fruit 
trees,  500  strawberry  plants ;  6  rooms  and  bath,  all 
improvements,  4  rooms  furnished.  10  minutes  walk 
to  town;  1  hour  bus  ride  from  New  York.  Plenty  feed 
on  hand.  Cash  $10,000.  BOX  3834.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


175  ACRES,  gravel  road,  good  buildings,  low  taxes, 
electricity,  40  head  stock,  milking  machine  and  all 
equipment,  milk  truck,  school  bus  at  door,  8  cans 
milk,  $25  to  $30  daily.  Immediate  possession;  sell¬ 
ing  account  ill  health.  New  gas  coal  wood  range, 
12-room  house,  built  In  cabinet  sink,  part  of 
furniture  at  $15,000;  $9,000  cash  required.  BOX, 
3838,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  farm  or  Summer  home,  8  rooms, 
bath,  electricity,  fruit,  berries,  henhouses,  garden, 
large  bam,  trout  brook,  woodland;  ideal  for  sheep 
and  poultry;  90  acres.  Bargain  at  $3,750.  Terms  to 
responsible  party.  E.  G.  Otto.  Owner.  Hill,  N.  H. 


ANOTHER  great  bargain,  44-room  hotel  with  large 

barn  and  garage,  fully  licensed,  doing  nearly 
$40,000  worth  of  business;  steam  heat  and  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  located  in  nice  town,  near  Cortland. 
N.  Y.  Everything  $25,000,  half  cash.  United  Real 
Estate,  Cincinnatus,  N,  Y.  Phone  Cinclnnatus  33  Y  3. 


RETIRED  couple  will  pay  cash  for  Long  Island  home 
on  North  or  South  Shore  near  bus  line  or  railroad 
station.  One-half  acre  or  more;  modern  house,  six 
rooms  or  larger  with  city  improvements ;  quick  occu¬ 
pancy.  About  $10,000.  Give  full  particulars,  size, 
location,  price,  etc.  BOX  3842,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUTTERNUT  meats  $1.50  pound,  post  paid.  Edward 
Daniels,  Koyalton.  Vermont. 


FOR  Sale:  5  acres,  14  rooms  in  good  condition;  con¬ 

veniences,  many  trees,  high,  healthful,  beautiful, 
up-to-date  town.  E.  Clemens,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


DESIRABLE  farm  value:  Located  Madison  County; 

110  acres  cash  crop  soil;  most  all  tillage  and 


N.  Y.,  216  acres.  No.  4  soil.  Large  meadows  and 


Valley;  116  acres  of  meadow,  tillage;  level  land. 


cottage,  commuting  distance  New  York  City. 
Willett’s  Farm,  Demarest,  N.  J.  Telephone  Closter 
5-0441.  _ . 


house,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water  and  plenty  of  it; 
electricity,  furnace,  bam  30x36 ;  hens  on  second  floor, 
hen  house  40  ft.  long,  four  brooders,  school  bus,  mall 
at  door;  everything  in  good  condition;  hurry.  T.  A. 
Johnson,  Otselic,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  farm  for  sale.  About  100  acres,  level, 
tractor  worked  farm  in  the  highest  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  located  in  the  heart  of  Flemington  farming 
district  about  7  or  8  acres  In  fine  timber.  House  all 
improvements,  electricity,  gas,  steam,  bath,  largo  bam 
and  other  buildings  in  good  condition;  2  wells.  This 
farm  can  produce  $10,000  yearly  to  a  good  farmer ; 
present  owner  retiring.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment 
only.  No  agents.  Write  or  telephone  for  appointment, 
see  what  a  good  farm  looks  like  with  everything 
growing.  Price  $20,000.  George  Corb,  247  Kingsland 
Rd..  Nutley,  N.  J.  Tel.  NU.  2-1170.  


PEANUTS:  Direct  from  the  farm.  10  pounds  $2.75; 

50  pounds  $10;  100  pounds  $17.50;  500  pounds 
$75  F.O.B.  Franklin  Yrirginia.  Prompt  shipments. 
J.  P.  Counclll  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  5  lb.  box  2  oz.  Cakes 
$1.25  lb.  1  lb.  can  soft  sugar  $1.25;  1  lb.  cakes 
$1.00  ;  5  lb.  can  dark  sugar  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. 


GRAPEFRUITS  are  $3.95  bushel  prepaid.  Oranges 
sold.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


WILDFLOWER  Honey.  Announcement:  Duo  to  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  my  largo  stock  completely  ex¬ 
hausted.  Unable  to  accept  your  valued  orders  again 
before  July  1st  for  delivery  about  July  15th.  W.  S. 
Gibson.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  in  10  lb.  cans,  $8.00 
prepaid.  Carroll  C.  Stanhope.  Montgomery,  Vt.. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


Sl’RlNGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses ;  case  kept  confidential. 


IF  you  wish  to  spend  your  vacation  in  clean,  quiet 

modem  farm  home  make  reservations.  $25  weekly. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Susquehanna.  Pa, _ 

PLEASANT  village  hotel,  unsurpassed  beauty,  home 

cooking,  all  recreation  nearby,  room  and  board 
$25  to  $35  weekly;  children  under  8  $15.  AI  and 
Martha's,  Otego,  New  York. _ 

BOARDERS:  Up  to  date  country  home  in  the 

Catskill.  Excellent  food,  swimming.  Mrs.  John 
Bouw.  Downsville,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  motherly  care,  child  up  to  10  years; 

$12  week.  Modem  home  on  New  York  bus  route. 
M.  Muller,  R.  D.  1,  Wallkill,  N.  Y, _ 

BOYS  boarded  for  Summer  in  modern  country  homo, 

near  Lake  Buel.  All  recreation  nearby.  Nurse's 
supervision.  Reservations  now.  BOX  204,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. _ 

GRADUATE  nurse  will  board  infants  to  two  years 
in  country  home;  Central  New  York  State.  $25 
weekly.  BOX  3783,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from 

$150  monthly,  BOX  3685,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MAN  wants  room  and  board  on  farm ;  permanent.  State 

particulars  and  monthly  rate.  BOX  3786,  R.  N.-Y. 

GARDEN  Lodge,  located  in  the  beautiful  Unadilla 

Valley  at  Rockwells'  Mills,  offers  excellent  board, 
swimming,  hiking  and  fishiqg.  A  comfortable  home 
at  moderate-  prices  for  the  average  family.  For  rates, 
address  Garden  Lodge,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

FINE  Country  home  all  conveniences  in  Schoharie  Co. 

middleaged  or  elderly  man  or  woman,  reasonable  board. 
No  farm  animals  or  boarders.  Best  reference  required. 
BOX  3807,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Adult  boarders,  clean  private  country  home, 

beautiful  countryside  $15.00  weekly.  BOX  3898, 
Rural  N ow- Yorker, _ 

MOUNTAIN  Rest  Home,  modern  $2.00  a  day,  near 

Greyhound  bus  service.  Mrs.  O.  M.  Gochenour, 
Edinburg,  Virginia. _ _ _ 

VACATION  Paradise!  Bungalows  and  rooms  in  farm¬ 

house,  for  Summer  or  all  year  round;  all  Improve¬ 
ments.  Near  lake,  one  mile  from  town.  Do  your 
own  cooking.  45  miles  from  New  York  on  Route  45 
between  Chester  and  Florida,  N.  Y.  Phone  171 
Chester,  N,  Y.  Rose  Eitcl.  _ 

BOARD  and  lodging  wanted  on  small  farm,  within 

100  miles  of  New  York,  by  man  fully  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  but  subject  to  infrociuent 
attacks  of  epilepsy.  BOX  3818,  Rural  New-I'orker. 

BOARDERS:  Private  home,  Catskills,  edge  of  small 

town;  excellent  food.  Palmers  Tourist  Home, 
Andes,  N.  Y. 


QUIET  Jewish  middleaged  couple  wish  board.  Summer 

or  longer,  non-sectarian  farm.  Wife  wheel-chair 
invalid.  Husband  attends  her  needs.  Require  main 
floor  bedroom,  toilet.  Write,  additional  information. 
BOX  3859,  Rural  New-Yorker.. _ 

WANTED:  Board  on  modern  farm,  good  food,  swim¬ 

ming;  two  adults,  boy  3,  girl  2.  Mrs.  Mills  Lein. 
31t>  East  88th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANT  Boarders?  If  you  aro  within  125  miles  of 

New  York  City,  near  swimming,  have  indoor  bath¬ 
room  facilities,  comfortable  beds  and  serve  plain  well 
balanced  meals,  we  can  send  you  boarders.  Rural 
\  acations  Bureau.  1775  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de- 
liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guarantee]. 
J.  W.  Christman,  phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain, 


WANTED—Oats  and  wheat.  Top  price  paid.  Hodaa 

I  oultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.,  $4.25; 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  until* 
June  20th;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
New  Jerey.  _ 

MILL  machinery  for  buckwheat  and  rye.  Roller  mills 
etc.  must  sell.  Bronson  Taylor,  It.  D  2 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. _ 

GREENHOUSE  for  sale,  20x109—16x24  glass.  Good 

condition;  reasonable.  Geo.  Kunctli,  4808  248th  St 
Little  Neck.  L.  I.  Baysido  9-3114. _ 

WANTED:  Sickle  bar  for  twin  standard  garden  tractor 

State  price.  Joseph  Haring,  Pallsados,  Rockland 
County.  New  York. _ 

32  volt,  1,000  watt  air  charger,  450  ampere  batteries 

Delco  gas  charger  and  accessories.  In  good  con¬ 
dition,  used  three  years.  Write  for  particulars 
Donald  Peters,  R.  3.  Myerstown,  Pa. 

WANTEDT-sIx  or  seven  tons  of  good  bay  baled. 

Timothy  preferred  if  possible.  Can  be  delivered 
from  field,  P.  Q,  BOX  149,  East  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  New  Holland  Pick-up  Baler,  John  Deere 

Combine,  John  Deere  tractor  and  plows.  All  have 
seen  less  than  one  seasons  use.  Ideal  outfit  for  man 
wishing  to  start  custom  work  business.  Burch  Brothers, 
telephone  Hudson,  15  W  3  New  York. _ 

WANTED;  Tractors,  wheel  or  crawler  type,  with  or 

without  equipment.  Also  farm  equipment.  What 
have  you?  BOX  3799,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

21  1HVES  Italian  bees,  supers  and  extractor.  J.  Ginz. 

Westerlo,  New  York, 

ORCHARD  Sprayer  309  gallon  eapieity.  Fordson  trae- 

tor,  power  take  off.  G.  Englishman,  P.  O.  Allendale. 
New  Jersey.  Phone:  Saddle  River  1-1488.T. 


$2,500  buys  14-acre  poultry  farm,  6-room  house, 
newly  decorated,  barn,  shop,  garage,  milk  house, 
running  water,  etc.  Herbert  Anderson,  Charlotteville, 
New  York. 


FARM  for  rent  in  Northern  Jersey;  about  25  acres 
of  fertile  soil.  17  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Large  barn,  3-room  cottage.  Apply  by  letter  to  BOX 
503,  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  for  sale.  Fruit  farm  near  New  Paltz.  10 
acres.  200  apple  trees  10  years  old  and  300  peach 
trees.  Very  good  house,  in  very  good  condition, 
artesian  well  and  bam.  BOX  3850,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Real  farm,  14  mile  to  high  school,  good  buildings. 

95  acres  tillage  and  tillable  easturo,  sugar  orchard, 
over  500  M  timber,  60  high  quality  registered 
Holsteins,  poultry,  full  Hne  equipment.  $32,000. 
Earl  A.  Jones,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 


HOUSEKEEPING  cabins  at  Mahlers,  Route  7, 
Pittsford,  Vt.  


ALL  VIEW,  former  tourist  lodge,  10  acres,  including 
3  acres  citrus  fruits,  2-story  frame  building  includ¬ 
ing  3  baths,  on  high  ground  between  two  beautiful 
lakes,  connected  by  canal.  1  3-room  cottage,  1  1-room 
cabin  all  partly  furnished,  automatic  pump.  Large 
dock,  good  fishing.  $15,000.  P.  O.  BOX  35,  Lake 
Como,  Florida. 


151  ACRES,  dairy  farm,  on  state  road  8,  ideal 
business  location,  A-l  barn,  47  ties,  silo,  10-room 
house,  big  machine  shed,  electric  lights,  modem  con¬ 
veniences,  farm  machinery.  Immediate  possession. 
$9,500.  BOX  3857,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  100-200  acre  farm  about  100-150  miles 
from  New  York  City  in  New  York  State  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Must  have  electricity,  nice  view.  Aban¬ 
doned  farm  considered.  Give  full  particulars.  $3,000 
cash,  rest  mortgage.  BOX  3858,  Rural  Now- Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


BLACK  walnut  meats,  best  grade,  $1.60  per  lb. 

2  lbs.  $3.15;  5  lbs.  $7.59.  Almond3  fancy.  Same 
price.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


GOAT  Cheese,  made  from  pure,  whole  goat’s  milk. 

$1.25  lb.  postpaid.  Ablfarian,  It.  1,  Middletown, 
New  York. 


BARCA  gasoline  hammer,  model  No.  H  6,  large  size. 

Complete  with  set  of  drills.  Bull  points  or  pave¬ 
ment  breakers  and  hard  pan  diggers  and  battery 
New  eondition,  absolutely  guaranteed  used  less  than 
one  week.  Will  sell  at  unusual  bargain  price.  Ivan  A. 
Brown,  Cochecton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  Cletrac  model  35  Bulldozer  Blade  with 

attachments,  hydraulic  or  cable;  also  power  tako- 
off  or  winch.  Arnold.  Bolcevllle,  N,  Y', 

FOIt  Sale:  Bean  Super-Giant  sprayer,  300  gallon 

tank,  Le  Roy  4  cylinder  motor,  17  to  22  g.  p.  m. 
Price  $325.  Fordson  tractor  on  rubber  1934,  prico 
$500.  Brockway  truck,  1930,  model  140.  7'xl4'  plat¬ 
form  body,  price  $275.  Detroit  Jr.  mower  for  Fordson. 
pr.  7™  £?wor  ?aS0  complete  for  Detroit  Senior, 
price  $o0.  Three  bottom  Oliver  plow,  prico  $109. 
Stuart  s  1<  ruit  Farm,  Granite  Springs,  Westchester 
County.  New  York. 


ford  baler,  apply,  Cornell,  Millbrook,  W.  YH 

2494,  Price  $20(K  _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25- 
3  Jbs.  $o.25,  queens  included;  extra  queens  $125 
each.  None  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  Case  Baler  with  motor,  mounted  on  Rea 
truck,  also  Case  thresher  self  feeder,  blower  and 
scales  36x54  on  rubber  tires,  hydraulic  brakes.  Both 
machines  In  first  class  condition.  John  Gaisler.  P  O 
Box  56.  Blairstown.  N.  J 


l'OR  Sale.  8-can  milk  cooler,  used,  good  condition. 

Esco  Niagara  milk  cabinet,  Kelvlnator  condensing 
unit.  Korte,  Box  18,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Modern  corn  picker,  two  row  preferred 

must  be  mechanically  perfect.  Waltor  Behrman. 
isewton,  N.  J. 

HUTCHES  for  sale:  51  Indoor  rabbit  hutches,  wire 

clean,  in  good  condition.  $3.00  each.  I. 
IIolst-Grubbe,  R.  F,  D,  2,  Ellsworth,  Sharon,  Conn, 

WANTED:  Approximately  6"  square  cut  stone  gate" 

post  and  approximately  18"  diameter  millstone. 
Mnte  details  of  size,  condition,  price  and  location 
to  1  .  O.  Box  443,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Rough  wood  slats  about  %"xlV>"x48" 

Knots  acceptable  if  sound  for  strength.  Any  kind 
of  wood  suitable.  State  price  per  bundle  of  59  or 
100  in  truck  load  or  car  load  quantity.  BOX  3867, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


«e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FASTER,  EASIER 
POULTRY  PICKING 


with 


ICKWICK 

ULTRY  PICKERS 


More  Profits  for  You 
Through  Big  Savings  in 
Time  and  Labor ! 

Farmers  and  poultry  pro¬ 
cessors,  now  you  can 
Increase  your  profits  by 
dressing  poultry  Quickly 
and  easily.  The  amazing 
Pickwick  machines  do  a 
better  job  faster  and 
easier  and  eliminate  the 
unpleasantness  of  hand 
picking!  Pickwick  Pick¬ 
ers  pick  all  kinds  of 
poultry  clean  in  a  matter 
of  seconds  without  tear¬ 
ing  or  barking.  Alert, 
progressive  farmers  and 
poultry  processors  throughout  the  nation  rely  on 
I  ickwick's  exclusive  features.  Strongly  built  of 
heavy  materials,  a  Pickwick  Picker  gives  you 
long,  dependable  service.  There  is  a  Pickwick 
model  to  fit  your  particular  requirements.  Write 
today  for  free  information  describing  the  en¬ 
tire  Pickwick  line 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


finnsriL  “d 


SULFATHIAZOLE 

Treatment  Found  Effective 
For  Roup,  Diarrhea,  Etc. 

Poultrymen  all  over  the  country  report 
Sulfathiazole  successful  in  treating  poul¬ 
try.  Letters  like  these  indicate  efficiency 
of  1-grain  tablets:  FLORIDA — “Send  me 
500  more  Sulfathiazole  Tablets.  Best  thing 
I  ever  used  with  my  chickens.”  TEXAS — 
“Your  Sulfathiazole  treatment  is  really 
wonderful.  Have  cured  each  and  every 
case  roup  and  rattles  and  surely  have  had 
some  bad  cases.” 

100  one-grain  Sulfathiazole  tablets  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  poultry  mailed  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.00. 

ATLAS  LABORATORIES,  AKRON  14,  OHIO 


BIG  SPECIAL:  POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  a  Short  Time  Only 

Reconditioned  for  $69.50  (F.  O.  B.  New  York) 
Same  Guarantee  as  on  our  New  Machines. 
We  also  have  in  stock  a  full  line  of  the  famous 
PICKWICK  PICKERS.  For  Information  Write  To 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control 
coccidiosis. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghom  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


n*  t*  fr  v-inrri  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Roek- 
r*l  J  I  ,  I  ,  r.  I  HH*mp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
*  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 

weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 

$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE  Box  R,  0AKM0NT,  PA. 


THORNS  SMSK-SV  4?°_  10  ‘>43  ek£s  per 


UUnunnj  bird  (official  2  to  5 

f'/yyifcVZ  PtOOft  year  records)  mean 
V'  REAL  PROFITS!  Full 
etory  in  Freo  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults 
Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116  *  Box  P,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

Tu.rls.ey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST,  MICHAELS, _  '  MARYLAND 

GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Supreme  quality  from  our  own  flocks  of  3,500  Selected 
Brooders.  Low  Prepaid  Prices.  l2-$4.75:  25-S7.95: 
50- $,13.75;  l00-$26.50;  500-SI28.00:  I000-$250.00. 

Weekly  shipments,  order  direct  giving  date  wanted; 
LOB.  if  desired.  The  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

^HJ,ILINDI|AN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS— 25-$6.0O; 

10°-$22.00.  Brakes  25-$5.00;  50-$9.00;  100- 
100-$26.0Q.  Pekins 
50-$I3.50;  100-$26.00.  Order  from  this  ad. 

ANDREW  J  ZETTS,  DRIFTING,  PENNSYLVANIA 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding:  places.  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  sprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS — Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  in  closed  house  several 
times  a  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

1 TOXITEIABORATORIES,  BOX  14.  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

beds  rocks  cross 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


|  Poultry  Pest  Prevention 

July  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
hens  are  most  likely  to  be  neglected. 
Particularly  is  this  true  where  chicks 
are  l  sing  raised  to  replace  them  or 
partially  so.  The  hens  have  produced 
all  Winter  and  Spring  and  are  now 
going  into  their  period  of  rest  with 
the  attendant  falling  off  of  production. 
Hens  which  are  not  to  be  held  over 
should  be  carefully  culled  out  as  soon 
as  their  slow-up  starts. 

Where  laying  houses  are  occupied  the 
year  around,  it  is  also  at  this  time 
when  chicken  lice  and  mites  start  to 
become  most  troublesome.  The  roosts, 
nests  and  dropping  boards  are  veri¬ 
table  havens  for  these  pests.  If  your 
roosts  are  not  removable,  try  to  make 
them  so.  The  roosts  for  the  small  flock 
can  be  built  in  a  single  unit  and  so 
joined  to  the  wall  that  the  entire  thing 
can  be  lifted  off  in  one  operation.  More 
roosts  would  haye  to  be  built  in  sec¬ 
tions.  We  doubt  if  any  one  thing  keeps 
down  mites  more  successfully  than 
these  removable  roosts.  We  paint  the 
under  sides  with  creosote  and  peri¬ 
odically  place  them  out  of  doors  in  the 
sun.  With  the  old  style  built-in  nests, 
we  found  giving  the  inside  a  coat  of 
creosote  was  a  sure  cure  for  the  pests 
there.  Now  that  they  are  available 
once  more,  to  simplify  that  control  and 
the  cleaning,  we  are  changing  to  the 
metal  nests.  Paint  the  dropping  boards 
also  with  creosote,  and  when  thorough¬ 
ly  dry,  sprinkle  with  lime  and  keep 
them  clean.  With  small  flocks,  the 
boards  should  be  cleaned  each  day,  and 
the  idea  is  a  good  one  for  large  flocks 
as  well,  but  not  always  convenient. 
Creosote  is  also  good  in  the  control 
•if°rerds’  H  your  hen  houses  are 
built  low  to  the  ground  and  you  are 
bothered  with  rats  gnawing  through 
the  bottom  boards,  a  coat  of  creosote 
on  these  will  definitely  discourage 
them.  The  same  is  true  if  your  feed 
containers  are  barrels  or  otherwise 
made  from  wood;  a  rim  of  creosote 
about  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom  edge 
will  do  the  trick.  No  rodent  likes  to 
chew  into  creosote.  We  even  put 
creosote  in  an  oil  can  and  run  it  into 
any  cracks  including  those  where  the 
concrete  floor  has  separated  slightly 
from  the  wood  sills.  A  little  lye 
sprinkled  around  the  foundation  on  the 
outside  where  chickens  have  no  access, 
and  m  holes  in  stone  foundations  will 
also  send  vermin  and  marauders  on 
their  way.  They  will  think  twice  be- 
fore  stepping  into  the  lye  a  second 
tirne.  Rodents  are  not  only  destroyers 
04  kid  are  disease  carriers  as 

well  Disease  infested  lice  leave  dead 
rats  for  more  lucrative  feeding  grounds. 
.Both  lye  and  creosote  are  deterrents. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  of  litter  as 
a  Winter  must,  but  a  light  covering  is 
also  a  Summer  necessity  in  these  all 
year  around  houses.  Hens  have  a  way 
of  keeping  some  portions  of  the  litter 
cleaner  than  others.  Where  they  dust 
bathe  and  relax,  the  litter  is  generally 
driest  and  cleanest.  Where  they  loiter 

r+4gets  /olded  ,and  Pasty-  The  soiled 
utter  should  be  removed  regularlv 
cleaner  litter  from  the  floor  moved  in 
its  place  and  fresh  litter  added  at  the 
clean  areas.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  litter  moving  and  is  a  good 
measure  for  both  Summer  and  Winter 
£feP  df[nking  fountains  clean  and 
filled  with  fresh  water.  If  wet  mash  is 
fed,  keep  these  dishes  washed  and 
occasionally  sunned.  Both  are  sources 
of  germ  breeding  enchanced  by  warm 
weather.  With  these  precautions  and 
one  good  body  dusting  early  in  the 
season  your  hens  should  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  late  Summer  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  work  and  time  expended  bv 
the  poultryman.  w.  E  B  J 

Traffic  Safety  Program 

In  order  to  combat  the  upward  trend 
°f  .e^ef  increasing  highway  accidents 
and  fatalities  which  began  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  has  initiated  a 
special  Traffic  Safety  Program,  not 
only  for  the  correction  and  protection 

as  well°Wn  residents’  but  for  visitors 

,,T4hfLe  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  public  approves  the  idea  that 
vehicular  travel  should  be  made  safe, 
but,  unfortunately,  this  approval  does 
not  necessarily  mean  public  support. 
Tb?  Police  Department  is  therefore 
soliciting  individual  cooperation  to 
make  the  streets  safe  for  driving  and 
walking.  Drivers  are  asked  to  practice 
care,  courtesy  and  common  sense  on 
the  road  and  to  check  their  cars  for 
mechanical  defects  and  their  own  driv¬ 
ing  faults.  Further,  pedestrians  are 
urged  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
drivers,  to  cross  streets  that  are  pro- 
tected  with  traffic  lights  on  the  green 
light  only,  to  cross  unprotected  streets 
with  care,  and  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  approach  vehicles.  Since  a 
majority  of  pedestrian  accidents  occur 
alter  dark,  pedestrians  are  warned  to 
be  doubly  cautioiis  at  night.  Often  they 
cannot  be  seen  with  sufficient  clearness 
particularly  if  they  are  dressed  in 
dark  clothes. 

While  this  Safety  Program  of  the 
Police  Department  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  new,  special  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  present  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  to  gain  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  public  so  as  to  reduce  the  tragic 
waste  of  human  lives  that  has  been  so 
alarming  in  the  past  six  months. 
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FOR  RAPID  GROWTH! 


My  Big  Brother  Says 
GIVE  'EM  TONAX  J 


Tonic  andConditioner-Used  In  Mash 

Help  your  birds  mature  into  plump,  profitable 

them  up  *°Lthe  bi«  production  job 
ahead.  Regular  use  of  TONAX  in  their  mash  pro¬ 
vides  growing  birds  with  needed  blood-building  ele¬ 
ments  and  trace  minerals.  Contains  mild  astringents 
to  help  relieve  swollen  intestinal  tissue — also  effec¬ 
tive  stimulants  to  pep  flagging  appetites.  Fine  for 
layers,  tool  No  fillers  in  TONAX;  100%  active  in- 
fteaients.  Convenient  and  inexpensive.  Only  i  lb.  to 
100  lbs.  of  mash.  If  your  birds  need  a  tonic,  give 
them  TONAX — it  pays!  2  lbs.,  75c;  6  lbs.,  $2. 
At  your  Lee  Dealer  (Drug,  Hatchery,  Seed  or  Feed 
otore), 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY 


COSTS  3  CENTS  TO  PAINT  25  SQ.  FT. 

QARBOLA-DDT 


Insect-Killing  and  Germ-Killing 
White  Paint 


A  FLY  KILLER  AND  DISINFECTANT,  TOO 


Why  waste  money  on  expensive  DDT  mix¬ 
tures  to  kill  flies?  Carbola-DDT  (2%  DDT) 
Is  guaranteed  to  kill  them  at  low  cost. 
Proven  In  thousands  of  tests  on  farms  by 
county  agents.  Natural  adhesiveness  of  our 
special  mineral  carrier  causes  Carbola- 
DDT  to  stick  to  wall,  ceilings.  This  gives  you 
the  residual,  long-lasting  DDT  recom¬ 
mended  by  authorities.  Continues  to  kill 
flies,  mosquitoes,  spiders  for  months.  Sim¬ 
ply  mix  Carbola-DDT  powder  In  water  and 
apply  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Dries  white. 
Costs  approximately  3  cents  to  treat  25  sq. 
ft.  No  oil,  no  fire  risk.  Use  in  cow  barns, 
(cuts  need  for  cow  spray  50%),  poultry  houses. 


rabbitries,  pigeon  lofts,  outdoor  toilets.  And 
paint  your  cellar  and  dog  house. 

DESTROYS  DISEASE  GERMS,  ODORS 

Carbola-DDT  also  contains  a  disinfectant 
which  kills  germs  of  disease  that  afflict 
cows,  poultry  and  other  livestock.  Used  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  Carbola,  the  disin¬ 
fecting  white  paint,  by  agricultural  colleges, 
hatcheries  and  thousands  of  farmers.  Now 
It  does  three  jobs  for  you  in  one  easy  opera¬ 
tion:  (1)  Kills  flies  (2)  Destroys  disease  germs 
(3)  Meets  whitewash  sanitation  require¬ 
ments  of  Board  of  Health.  Used  also  as  a  dry 
dip,  deodorant  and  soil  treatment. 


Ask  dealer  for  e  conomical  50  lb.  bag 
I  lb.  .25,  5  lb.  .80,  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  lb.  $3.00,  50  lb.  $5.50 
Write  for  Handy  Egg  Record  Chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  Natural  Bridge  101,  N.Y, 

Established  1916 


a  TO  MAKE 
i  MONEY  WITH 
I  POULTRY 

l  SEND  FOR  OUR 

■BBS  !  FREE 
CATALOG 


-  ~ 


NEW.  INFORMATIVE, 
..CTUAL  and  TRUTHFUL 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  ^0  Wallingford,  .Conn. 


HALL 

BROTHERS 


■ 


MAKE  MONEY  BY  MAIL 

Easy  way  to  start  new  or  expand, 
present  work;  opportunity  success 
operating  plan,  no  loans  needed, 
sure  -  fire  profits;  astonishing 
FACTS,  particulars  free.  Howard 
House,  Melrose  76-205,  Mass. 


Mammoth  Pekins  from  vigorous  stock. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $18.00  PER  ONE  HUNDRED 

Liporys  Duck  Hatchery.  Rt.  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
■E-'&gs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
pnees  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


SHIP  L,ive  p°ultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
„  *  .oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Inst  rue- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

n  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y, 

WANTED:  BROWN  &  WHITEEGGS 

MwTbdWa®  -  ,Sd1.ler-  N^Y&K 

SHIP  to  Long  Island  City  Depot,  New  York 


fm  FFSF  Raising  geese  is  one  of  the  most 
,  ,  V  promising  businesses  today.  We  offer 

a  healthy  and  beautiful  flock  of  20  adult  Geese  and 
,  t'0®"n8,®  (all  Toulouse)  for  breeding  purposes 

lor  5450.  Hum’s  Mountain  Farm,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

MEAD0WBR00K  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

.Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25- $7.50;  50-JI4.00;  I0O-S28.0O.  “Ducks  for 

Profit  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Hatches  weekly. 

mii  m  n .  S0-SI5.50;  !00-$30.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 

«rnB°pnai  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SEC0R  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
s>.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Y«rk 

WANTED:  BUTTERNUTS.  Am  interested  in  pur- 
chasing  any  quantity  of  unshelled  butternuts.  Write, 
stating  quantity  and  we  will  quote  you  price. 
-Boa.  oo75,  Rural  New-\orker. 


UNIVERSAL 

Generator  Sets 

Gasoline  Engine  Driven  250  to  25^000  Watts  ADor  DC 

COMPLETE 

Machinery  &  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

36-39  llth  Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Tfaree  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE!  •  R.t.REDS 
WHITE  lEtHORNS  >  WHITE  ROCKS j 

BARRED  ROCK!  •  CROSSE! 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBR00K 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FIN  CAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


CHAMBUUH 

BARRED 
ROBBS 

Their  Quality  is  TOPS.  Hundreds 
of  customers  have  said  it!  And 
*ve’ve  been  sold  out  all  season. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs.  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


The  Cream  of  Our 
18,000  PRODUCTION  BRED 

Pullorum  Clean  _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ONLY 

All  Chicks  and  Eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Send  your  name  now  for  1947  Catalog  List. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7.  Mass. 


WENE  CHICKS 


REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 


ELMER  H.  WENE  I 


R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 
Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


U.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Eveiy 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 

FREE' 


on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  G-3,  Vineland,  N.I. 


D  A  POULTRY  FARM 

DHDVVV TV  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


icks 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 

.  Write  for  it  Today. 


J^ULtH  farm;  chickj.B 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


On  January  9th  We  received  the 
letter  from  R.  E.  S.  which  we  published 
in  our  June  15th  issue.  We  wrote  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  on  January  11th  and  Febru¬ 
ary  6th  without  receiving  any  response. 
R.  E.  S.  received  a  letter  from  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  February  28th  asking  if  he 
had  received  the  $25.00  draft.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  such  a  settlement  was  not 
satisfactory.  We  again  wrote  the  in¬ 
surance  company  on  his  behalf,  pre¬ 
senting  the  full  claim  to  which  he 
seemed  entitled  and  which  covered  the 
medical  and  hospital  fees.  We  still  had 
no  reply.  On  June  11th  R.  E.  S.  wrote: 

“I  received  your  letter  of  May  2nd. 
Shortly  after  the  agent  of  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
sent  me  a  card  asking  me  to  call  at 
his  office  regarding  my  claim.  I  went 
there  about  May  1st  and  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  company  pay  me  $100 
more.  I  received  a  check  for  that 
amount  June  11th.  I  am  sure  that  the 
$25.00  check  sent  me  December  18th, 
1945  was  all  I  would  have  received  if 
it  had  not  been  for  your  efforts  and 
influence  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
same.  The  company  has  changed  agents 
since  I  have  been  corresponding  with 
you.  It  is  claimed  now  that  the  former 
agent  did  not  send  my  report  to 
Chicago.” 

We  still  have  had  no  reply  from  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company.  It  is  easy  to  place  the  blame 
on  some  one  else,  but  it  seems  clear 
from  the  record  that  R.  E.  S.’s  $25.00 
was  all  that  would  have  been  paid  if 
the  claim  had  not  been  appealed. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  of  its  kind 
but  it  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
recommend  or  approve  this  type  of 
limited  policies  of  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  and  simi¬ 
lar  companies,  and  why  we  urge  our 
friends  to  read  and  comprehend  their 
policies. 

It  is  time  some  attention  was  given 
to  these  unfair  policies.  Purchasers  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  getting  full  coverage 
and  in  many  cases  they  do  not  see  the 
policy  until  the  first  premium  is  paid, 
and  few  if  any  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  the  policy  before  they 
sign  the  contract.  When  the  insurance 
is  bought  through  the  mail  there  is 
less  chance  to  know  the  limitations. 
The  sales  plan  is  to  sell  the  policy  and 
from  the  salesman’s  convincing  talk 
and  the  elaborate  statements  in  the 
printed  circulars,  the  clients  are  sure 
they  are  getting  full  protection. 

We  believe  the  companies  should  be 
obliged  to  state  specifically  in  their 
advertising  material  just  what  the  re¬ 
strictions  and  exclusions  are  and  if 
they  accept  an  individual  as  a  customer 
and  insure  him,  they  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  all  just  claims.  But  with  many 
companies  mushrooming  up,  we  feel 
some  curb  should  be  put  on  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  literature  and  policies 
should  be  clearly  understandable  and 
free  from  exclusions  and  restrictions 
that  tend  to  nullify  the  protection  the 
insured  believes  he  has.  Many  com¬ 
panies  of  this  type  are  not  licensed  in 
all  states.  Some  hold  licenses  only  in 
the  state  where  they  do  business  and 
in  case  of  dispute  over  a  claim,  suit-  is 
too  expensive. 

The  cheap  insurance  is  dear  in  the 
end  and  accident  and  hospitalization 
policies  are  being  offered  through 
salesmen  and  through  the  mail  that  are 
not  suitable  for  many  conditions  and 
would  not  be  accepted  if  the  restric¬ 
tions  were  understood.  If  an  insured 
has  to  fight  for  what  he  is  entitled  to, 
he  is  not  an  advocate  for  such  insur¬ 
ance,  and  all  insurance  companies 
suffer.  Insurance  departments  and  the 
authorities  should  curb  this  business 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  racket. 


We  like  the  way  you  interest  your¬ 
self  in  these  fraudulent  cases.  It  is  a 
pity  there  are  not  more  magazines  in 
the  country  that  do  the  good  you  do. 
I  have  a  complaint  against  Henry  A. 
Maness  of  Delmar,  Delaware.  We  sent 
him  $163  for  5,000  bulbs  in  accordance 
with  an  advertisement  in  a  publi¬ 
cation.  We  never  received  the  bulbs 
and  find  out  through  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  Mr.  Maness  was 
operating  a  fraudulent  scheme  from 
Delmar  during  February  and  March, 
1946,  and  was  sentenced  to  serve,  con¬ 
currently,  18  months  on  each  of  four 
counts.  He  was  charged  with  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  the  mails.  Is  there  any 
way  we  can  get  our  money  back? 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  u.  p.  l. 

As  Maness  was  without  funds  when 
arrested  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
redress.  There  were  a  number  of 
similar  complaints  of  non-delivery  of 
bulbs.  It  is  a  large  sum  to  lose  but  if 
a  publication  does  not  guarantee  its 
advertisers,  they  are  not  under  any  legal 
responsibility  to  make  good  on  a  loss. 
No  publication  would  feel  a  responsi¬ 
bility  in  case  of  an  honest  bankruptcy. 
It  is  regrettable  that  fraudulent  intent 
cannot  be  detected  and  punished  until 
the  wrong-doing  is  a  definite  com¬ 
pleted  act.  By  making  a  record  of  the 
names  and  schemes  you  may  save 
yourself  loss. 


Can  you  get  an  adjustment  on  a 
baby  chick  order  to  Rucker’s  Imperial 
Hatchery?  I  ordered  150  chicks  and 
when  they  came  to  my  express  office 
all  were  nearly  dead  and  the  living 
ones  died  within  two  days.  I  asked 
for  a  refund  of  my  money.  Rucker’s 
reply  stated  that  they  do  not  guarantee 
livability  of  chicks  and  told  me  to  file 
claim  with  the  express  company.  The 
express  company  will  not  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  the  dead  chicks  were 
black  and  the  others  sick.  I  do  not 
feel  it  is  a  fair  deal.  I  did  not  order 
dead  chicks.  I  feel  I  should  get  some 
settlement  if  they  are  any  kind  of  a 
company.  mrs.  l.  c.  c. 

Connecticut 

We  have  three  similar  complaints. 
The  company  state  they  do  not  guaran¬ 
tee  100  per  cent  live  delivery  of  chicks, 
and  in  fact  make  no  guarantee  what¬ 
ever  for  livability  and  claim  that  they 
ship  only  healthy  chicks.  In  other  com¬ 
plaints  this  company  seems  to  have  a 
tendency  to  put  all  responsibility  on 
the  purchaser  and  shows  no  interest 
in  helping  out  in  case  of  severe  loss. 
In  one  case  they  offered  replacements 
at  half  price,  but  as  the  customer  had 
been  misled  as  to  breed  and  size  he 
would  not  accept  their  offer  and  it  was 
too  late  for  his  purpose  in  any  event. 
Another  customer  lost  35  out  of  a 
shipment  and  was  told  to  read  his 
guarantee,  which  was  of  no  help  as 
the  hatchery  assumed  no  responsibility. 
Most  hatcheries  do  not  guarantee  live 
delivery  of  chicks  but  they  make  re¬ 
placements  of  those  that  die  en  route. 
Some  complaints  Rucker’s  adjusted, 
but  they  involved  failure  to  ship  pullets 
on  the  promised  date  and  inability  to 
supply  the  breed  desired.  There  was 
delay  and  the  customers  felt  it  was 
unreasonable  and  adjustment  should 
have  been  made  more  promptly.  Our 
intervention  seemed  to  be  effective  and 
hurried  the  settlements.  We  are  wait¬ 
ing  now  for  final  reply  from  Rucker, 
but  have  little  hope  of  any  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  these  readers  have  had.  With 
the  record  at  present  we  cannot 
recommend  them. 


The  tenth  of  May  I  sent  an  order 
for  onion  sets.  I  wrote  several  times 
without  response,  then  wrote  you. 
June  8th  the  concern  wrote  that  in 
looking  through  their  files  they  found 
my  check,  but  their  supply  of  onion 
sets  was  gone,  so  they  returned  the 
check  with  an  apology.  In  waiting  for 
these  it  is  too  late  to  get  any  sets,  so, 
no  onions  this  year.  c.  w.  p. 

New  York 

The  weather  this  year  is  responsible 
for  many  things,  but  it  cannot  be 
blamed  for  failure  to  acknowledge  an 
order.  When  unable  to  fill  orders 
customers  should  be  advised  promptly 
so  that  they  may  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  It  is  a  hardship  and  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  be  unable  to  procure 
the  necessary  seeds  and  plants.  We 
realize  the  handicaps  of  dealers  and 
nurseries,  but  we  maintain  a  customer 
should  be  told  the  situation  in  time 
to  make  other  plans. 


Poultrymen  were  advised  a  little 
time  back  to  place  orders  for  egg 
cases  and  live  poultry  crates  at  least 
three  months  in  advance  of  their  re¬ 
quirements,  as  there  was  a  scarcity 
and  factories  were  behind  in  their 
orders,  but  were  working  overtime  to 
get  out  the  ‘‘greater  than  normal”  de¬ 
mands.  Now  with  the  serious  feed 
shortage,  poultrymen  are  being  forced 
to  dispose  of  most  of  their  laying  hens 
and  they  will  not  need  so  many  egg 
cases.  When  the  poultry  is  gone,  the 
demand  for  crates  will  die  out  too.  In 
any  event  the  whole  program  ulti¬ 
mately  means  an  additional  hardship 
for  the  farmers. 


Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  May- 
fair  Potteries  Company?  I  bought  stock 
some  years  ago  and  have  received  no 
dividends  in  a  long  time.  c.  m. 

New  Jersey 

We  have  no  recent  report  but  we 
recall  that  there  was  an  indictment 
against  the  company  and  its  officers  for 
conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  to  defraud 
in  the  sale  of  stocks.  No  recent  report 
has  been  received. 


Mrs.  Ralph  Phillips  writes  us  that 
she  is  endeavoring  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  with  those  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  promised  gifts.  Her  chain  letter 
plan  was  not  originated  with  an  intent 
to  defraud,  but  from  an  urgent  need 
for  funds  to  take  car^  of  her  family. 
The  authorities  have  advised  her  that 
the  scheme  was  not  permissible  for 
mail  service  and  she  has  properly  dis¬ 
continued  it. 

Charged  with  producing  cheese  and 
cheese  food  in  excess  of  government 
quotas,  Valley  View  Creameries,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  was  fined  $600,  and 
Joseph  Villeco,  Tunnel,  N.  Y.  $100  in 
the  U.  S.  District  Court,  after  both 
defendants  had  entered  pleas  of  guilty 
to  the  violations. 


obtaining  baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  ot  a  tested 
and  proven  production  strain.  The  WARREN 
REDS  have  given  abundant  proof,  with  official 
records  always  open  to  scrutiny,  that  they  can 
maintain  and  endure  the  heaviest  production, 
through  the  years.  In  any  climate  and  any  season. 


NOTABLE  PERFORMANCE  IN  CURRENT  TESTS 
Hunterdon,  N.  J. — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds; 

174  eggs,  187  points. 

Missouri  —  Highest  Red  Pen;  1373  eggs. 
1467.90  points. 

4  Passaic,  N.  J.  —  2nd  Red  Pen;  1611  eggs, 
1671.50  points. 


BAY  STATE  CONTRACT  FOR  30,000  CHICKS 


This  Massachusetts  State  Contract,  recently 
awarded  for  the  fifteenth  time  in  fifteen  years, 
provides  Warren  Red  Chicks  for  State  farms  and 
various  institutions,  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  breeding  and  production  flocks  thus  main¬ 
tained  are  housed  and  managed  by  superintendents 
of  the  institutions  under  widely  varying  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  consistent  performance  of  all 
flocks  has  been  the  predominant  factor  in  the 
unqualified  renewal  of  the  contract  every  year. 
R.  I.  REDS,  Sired  by  Mass.  -  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Male* 
from  240  to  341  Egg  Dams.  ROCK-REDS 
(Barred),  Sired  by  Barred  Rock  Males  of  a 
Leading  Strain. 


16  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J<  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mats. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


SUM 


(Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 


On  Spizzerinktnm  Foundations 

Ara  Built  Breeding  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Flocks  for  Big  Business 
and  Profits,  All  over  the  Americas  and 
in  Many  Foreign  Countries.  For  Best 
Results  Begin  with  the  Best! 

New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
100%  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Sexing  Service  Available 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


CA&d6a*;O4i£0e>y  Chiac\ 


1  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckla. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns.  $10.00  $19.00  $3.00 
I*arge  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  9.00  18.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  11.00  16.00  9.00 

Rod-Rock  Cross  &  N.H.  Reds..  12.00  16.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  .  8.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville-  Pa. 


TOLMAN’Sp.SthROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $14  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs.  Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders. 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

dept.  F . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


Special  Low  Prices  ! 
OHLS  BIG-VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  C  ALLI  COON,  N.  Y. 


KERR’S 

^  V  Our  38  years  of  fair 
1  dealing  insure  satis¬ 
faction.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

Fronchtown,  N.  J. 


HI**5 


10,000  N.H.-U.s. 
Pullorum  Clean 


Breeders.  For  meat  or  eggs,  Atwood’s  ROP  Supervised 
stock  is  TOPS.  Rugged,  dependable,  original  New 
Hampshires.  Plan  now  for  poultry  demand  next  fall  and 
winter.  Write  today.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202.  FRANKLIN.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Hanson’s  world  record  and  Ghostley  breeding,  354 
egg-sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So 
pullets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Bo  ready 
to  profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Pall.  Postcard 
brings  36  page  catalog  free. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 104-H  -  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  fivo  weeks  old.  70e  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10.000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 
ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desir- 
ablo.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford.  Conn, _ 

WARD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at 
increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 
WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing ;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  hospital,  salary  $160  to  $190  monthly  with 
one  meal  and  laundering  of  uniforms;  $20  month 
additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis;  $10  month 
additional  for  contagion  and  psychiatric  services. 
Head  nurses,  $195  to  $205  month  plus  one  meal  and 
laundering  of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for 
tuberculosis,  contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  In¬ 
side  maintenance  optional.  Licensed  New  York  State 
practical  nurses,  $140  to  $160  monthly  with  same 
considerations  on  meals,  laundry  apd  supplemental 
reimbursement  as  listed  above.  Pleasant  environment 
accessible  to  New  York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ 

8KILLED  assistant  herdsman  for  60-cow  barn  unit. 

Large  Guernsey  farm  in  Western  Connecticut.  Mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Good  living  quarters.  Life  insurance 
and  pension  plan.  Salary  according  to  ability.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  experienced  man  capable  of 
handling  good  cows  and  seeking  permanent  position. 
Write  for  full  details.  BOX  3273,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MILKERS:  Married  men.  Must  be  familiar  with 
DeLaval  milking  machines.  Top  wages  offered  for 
experienced  men.  New  home  with  all  conveniences. 
State  age;  qualifications.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  750 
Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE  Wanted  for  year  around  to  manage  cafeteria 
on  large  dairy  farm.  Very  good  salary.  Must  be 
good,  plain  cook.  Room  and  board  furnished  in  new 
home.  State  age  and  experience.  BOX  3480,  R,  N.-Y. 
WANTED  White  couple  for  cooking  and  general  work 
in  men’s  boarding  house.  Country,  good  wages.  Clif- 
ford  Ridgway  Jr,  Club  House,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

W’ ANTED:  Men  and  women;  experienced  waiters, 
waitresses,  second  cook,  salad  women,  dish  washers, 
pot  washers,  chambermaids,  bartenders,  farm  hands. 
Apply  Rock  View,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Phone:  32-263. 
WANTED  By  July  1:  strong,  young  or  middle-aged 
woman  to  live  in  pleasant  college  campus  home  (Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y).  Cook  and  care  for  household  of  3,  including 
invalid  wife  and  6  year  old  daughter.  Good  salary. 
Permanent  for  right  person.  BOX  3673,  Rural  N.  Y. 
AV ANTED:  Two  women  for  gentleman’s  home  in 
country.  One  as  cook,  capable  of  producing  plain 
wholesome  meals.  One  to  do  general  housework,  and 
prepare  simple  meals  on  cooks  day  off.  One  day  a 
week  and  qvery  other  Sunday  off.  State  salary  de¬ 
sired,  full  name,  age,  religion,  experience,  references. 
W’ould  like  two  women  who  are  friends.  BOX  3720, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Woman  for  cooking,  wages  $150  monthly; 

also  woman  or  girl  for  housework  and  waiting  on 
table  wages  $150.00  monthly.  Private  family  country; 
all  modern  conveniences,  transportation  supplied,  church 
and  time  off;  single  rooms,  references  required.  Write 
Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly,  Richmond,  Mass. _ 

MARRIED  man  wanted  for  dairy  and  general  farm¬ 
ing  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Experienced. 
Top  wages  to  right  man.  Modem  home  with  light, 
heat  and  Philgas  furnished.  State  age  and  wages 
expected.  BOX  3741,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED :  Farm  blacksmith;  must  understand  tractor 
and  implement  repairs,  sharpening,  tempering  tools 
and  borso  shoeing.  Worcester  State  Hospital, 
Worcester.  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  married  man.  Estate  work. 

State  ago,  experience,  size  of  family,  etc.  in  first 
letter.  Salary  $145  month  and  milk,  houso  furnished 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  Strongman-  Estate, 
Honesdale,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Right  young  herdsman  to  further  im¬ 
prove  one  of  the  highest  producing  Jersey  herds 
in  Maryland  (29  miles  from  Whitehouse).  The  most 
modem  barns  and  equipment.  Must  be  single  because 
necessary  to  live  with  family  till  building  is  possible. 
Maybo  this  Fall.  Top  salary  for  right  man  over  18 
years  old.  Four  H’er  preferred.  Complete  experience 
and  personal  references  on  response  for  interview 
purposes.  Reply  BOX  3775,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
MOTHER’S  Helper,  pleasant  position,  sincere  person; 

private  room ,  radio,  2  children,  day  camp,  infant; 
$110  monthly.  Mrs.  Blank,  135-07  227th  St., 

Laurelton  13,  Queens,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm. 
BOX  3777.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man  with  car  to  take  people  Sundays  to 
church  and  other  errands.  Would  give  him  his 
board  for  Summer;  church  money  yours.  Eugene 
Knglert,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.  Near  Tennanah  Lake,  N.  Y. 
COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primroso  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  for  country  gardening.  Separate  houso  amply 
furnished.  Give  ages,  health,  references,  children. 
BOX  3779.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  and  wife,  country  home.  No  fancy  parties.  No 
children.  Want  couple  livo  in  same  house.  Beauti¬ 
ful  quarters.  Lady  cook,  and  help  in  home.  Experi¬ 
enced  man,  in  garden,  flowers,  trees,  steady.  E.  N. 
Gackenbach,  R,  D.  3,  Wyoming.  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Houseworkcr,  small  guest  house.  10-15; 

no  cooking  or  laundry.  No  objection  with  school 
age  child.  Good  pay.  References  required.  Mrs.  F. 
Prokupek,  Overlook  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. _ 

WILL  experienced  married  farmer,  who  knows  how 
to  operate  farm  machinery  and  handle  planting 
and  crops  on  modern  Guernsey  farm,  also  board  one 
or  two  men;  modern  4  bedroom  house  and  excellent 
wages.  Phono  Philadelphia,  Bustleton  0593  collect. 
ATTRACTIVE  position  for  ambitious  girl.  Assistant 
to  busy  mother,  housework,  small  suburban  home, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Permanent,  BOX  3782,  it.  N.-Y. 

TWO  experienced  single  men  for  general  farm  and 
dairy  work  on  modern  Guernsey  farm.  Excellent  wages. 
Plus  board  and  room.  Call  Philadelphia,  Bustleton 
0593  collect. 

WANTED:  Single  dairyman  for  Purebred  Jersey  herd. 

13  miles  from  D.  C.  line.  Top  wages  for  right  man. 
Interview  will  be  arranged.  Reply  BOX  3780,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COOK,  houseworker;  small  family,  other  help;  beauti¬ 
ful  country  home;  Winter  city.  $160  monthly.  Refer- 
cnces.  Rookhall,  R.  B,  D.  1,  Winsted,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Woman,  assist  aged  people,  light  house¬ 

work.  Kruger’s  Convalescent  Home,  379  Webster 
Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. _ 

ABLE,  elderly  man  or  boy;  Summer  home,  Connecti¬ 

cut.  Light  work,  somo  driving.  BOX  3844,  R.  N.-Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  does  not  have  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  can  learn  business  quickly,  if  willing 
and  awake,  under  top  notch  supervision.  Four  room 
cottage,  good  salary  and  bonus.  Long  Island  broiler 
farm.  Address  BOX  341,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Reliable,  married  man  for  year  around 
job,  mechanically  inclined,  to  run  tractors  and 
milking  machines.  No  liquor.  $150  a  month.  Five 
room  house,  bath  and  furnace;  only  neat  family  need 
apply.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Walter 
Bohrman,  R,  D.  2,  Newton,  N.  J. _ 

CARETAKER:  Married,  caretaker,  gardener  for  farm 
homo  on  Long  Island.  Care  of  livestock,  daily  chores. 
Wife  willing  to  do  some  work.  State  particulars  in 
first  letter,  BOX  3725,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  work  in  restaurant;  must  be 
good  cooks.  Good  wages.  Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr., 
Gate  House,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. _ 

REFINED  lady  as  housekeeper  on  poultry  farm  in 

Maine.  Modem  conveniences.  Wages  $24  per  week. 
No  objection  to  children.  Write  BOX  3784,  R.  N.-Y. 

SAWMILL  help  wanted:  Sawyer  for  Lane  No.  1 
electric  mil],  also  other  sawmill  help,  good  wages, 
overtime  for  experienced,  sober  and  steady  men. 
Burma  Road  Lumber  Company,  P.  O.  BOX  39, 
Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE  wanted,  July  through  September.  Simple 
place  near  Hulett’s  Landing  on  Lake  George.  Handy 
man  and  outdoor  worker.  Woman  cook  and  house- 
worker.  Pleasant  surroundings,  good  pay.  Reply  stat- 
ing  age,  experience.  BOX  3785,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work; 
Sundays  off.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  woman  or  girl  for  general  housework  in 

beautiful  section  of  New  Jersey.  Small  new  home, 
must  live  in,  excellent  salary.  BOX  3790,  R.  N.-Y, 

SINGLE  man  or  boy  wanted  to  help  run  farm,  300 

acres;  70  miles  southwest  Washington,  D,  C.  Beef 
cattle  and  horses,  no  poultry  or  milk  cows;  us©  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  would  also  expect  help  with  vegetable 
garden,  fencing,  etc.  Good  wages,  full  board ;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  If  interested  write  Benziger,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Culpeper,  Virginia.  _ 

CONVALESCENT  children’s  home  has  positions  for 

nurses  and  nurse's  assistants.  Also  for  housemen 
and  chambermaids.  Salary  and  maintenance.  Apply 
BOX  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMEN,  ward,  dining  room,  kitchen  attendants,  in 

state  institution  for  mental  defectives.  Good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first 
papers,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State. 
Ages  18-60.  $73.00  (plus  $21.00  emergency  increase) 
per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry.  Eight  hour 
day.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Clean,  tidy  woman  for  pantry  work  in 

small  country  institution.  Good  home,  fair  wages. 
BOX  3795,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework,  one  able 

to  do  plain  cooking,  BOX  3792,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman  to  help  in  cottage  for  children, 

m  country  institution.  Must  be  able  to  mend.  Will 
consider  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  3793,  R,  N.-Y. 


WOMAN  wanted  to  help  in  cottage  for  old  people. 

Country  institution.  BOX  3794,  Rural  New  -  Yorker. 


held  Wanted:  Young  woman  to  care  for  four  year 

old  boy  and  assist  chamber  work  in  private  home. 
New  York  City.  No  experience  necessary.  $125.  Write 
Mrs.  Dodge,  20  East  93rd  St..  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


ruuiMTAftT  family,  with  four  school  age  children, 
wants  capable  woman  to  cook  and  do  general  down¬ 
stairs  housework,  but  no  laundry;  in  modem  country 
home,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  Own  room,  private  bath  and 
sitting  room,  high  wages.  If  married  can  offer 
husband  board  and  part  time  outside  work.  Have  20 
acres  and  husband  can  have  truck  garden,  chickens, 
pheasants,  rabbits,  etc.  for  own  or  joint  account. 
BOX  3796.  Rural  New  -  Y  orker. 


WT ANTED:  Man  for  dairy  farm,  help  milk,  De  Laval 

milkers  and  general  dairy  work.  $130  month,  room 
and  board.  BOX  21  Commack,  Long  Island. 


DAIRY  man,  single,  take  care  small  Guernsey  herd 
and  assist  superintendent  generally  on  modern 
estate.  On  main  road;  10  minutes  to  Red  Bank.  Ex¬ 
cellent  food,  lodging  and  working  conditions.  One 
hour  from  New  York.  State  salary  expected. 
Riverhelds  Farm,  Rumson,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  and  farm  manager  for  state  highway 

pure  bred  Ayrshire  farm.  Newly  redecorated  apart¬ 
ment;  3  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  electricity.  Imme¬ 
diate  employment.  $175  married;  $150  single.  Otto 
Wild,  Laurens,  New  York. 


GARDENER-Caretaker  wants  position  on  country 
estate.  BOX  3827,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN  for  large  purebred  Guernsey  herd. 

Take  full  charge.  Six-room  apartment,  bath  and 
all  conveniences.  Excellent  opportunity.  Begeacres 
Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, _ 

GIRL  wanted  for  office  work  in  the  country.  School 
age  or  older,  previous  experience  not  necessary, 
satisfactory  references  furnished.  BOX  3830,  R.  N.-Y. 

COUPLE:  Man  farm  experience;  woman  assist  house¬ 
work.  Unfurnished  five  room  house  supplied;  good 
opportunity.  Ivor  Carlson,  126  Lincoln  Ave.,  Clifton, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED;  Poultryman  on  R.  O.  P.  breeding  farm. 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Telephone  2-0177,  Torrington, 
Connecticut. _ 

BOY  wanted,  16  or  over  for  Summer,  to  help  hay. 

Near  Cortland.  Write  telling  age,  experience  and 
wages  wanted.  George  Parks,  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 
WANTED:  Teacher  for  third  and  fourth  grade 
children  in  institution  in  country.  Church  teaching 
Protestant  Episcopal  New  York  curriculum  followed. 
BOX  3839,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Cook,  woman  or  man  for  institution  for 
old  people  and  children.  Will  consider  mother 
with  a  child.  BOX  3840,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER-Helper  New  Jersey.  $150  per  month.  Charm¬ 
ing  unfurnished  house.  Heat,  light.  Year  round 
job.  Write  experience  and  references.  BOX  3843, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  General  farmer,  gardener,  knowledge 

cattle,  maintenance;  capable  of  working  alone,  year 
round  work;  man  50  years  old,  house,  usual  privileges; 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  Apply  to  Hudson  Guild, 
436  West  27th  St.,  New  York.  Salary  $100  month. 

WANTED:  Woman,  preferably  middleaged,  to  do 
cooking  and  some  general  housework  for  family  of 
two  adults.  Large  private  room  and  bath,  newly 
decorated.  Congregational,  Catholic  and  Swedish 
churches.  Movie  theater.  For  the  right  person,  good 
salary,  permanent,  year  round  position  in  friendly, 
beautiful  town,  90  miles  from  New  York  City.  Reply 
to  BOX  178,  Washington,  Connecticut,  stating  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  salary  wanted  and  if  possible  refer¬ 
ences  and  telephone  number.  If  information  satis¬ 
factory,  will  pay  expenses  to  Washington  for  interview. 
COUPLE,  man  to  do  gardening  and  drive  car; 

woman  to  work  as  chambermaid.  Country  estate. 
Good  salary,  private  living  quarters,  light  and  heat 
supplied.  State  qualifications  and  references.  F.  L. 
Ehrman,  Woodheath  Farm,  Arrnonk  Village,  N.  Y, 
WANTED:  Young  or  middleaged  couple  to  maintain 
farm;  500  chickens,  6  cows,  hay  fields;  wonderful 
opportunity  to  also  maintain  own  stock  and  products 
and  gain  income;  on  beautiful  Dutchess  County  farm; 
150  acres.  Owner  inexperienced,  willing  to  offer 
wonderful  future  to  proper  party,  future  unlimited. 
Salary,  up  to  data  home.  Send  qualifications.  Apply 
Charles  Degen,  780  Hartwell  St.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  for  country,  to  help  elderly 
man  around  house.  One  appreciating  good  home  in 
preference  to  high  wages.  William  Brown,  131(4 
East  27th  'St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Gentlewoman  to  help  care  for  3  children 
school  ages  and  generally  assist  mother.  No  heavy 
work.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  337  Bedford  Village. 

MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm,  pleasant  living  con¬ 
ditions  for  one  who  can  qualify;  milking  machine 
used.  BOX  3848,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  couple  wanted  for  Southern  Vermont  modern¬ 
ized  home;  separate  apartment.  Man  to  care  for 
outside  work  and  woman  for  general  housework. 
Permanent  position  with  good  wages.  Pleas©  give  full 
details  in  letter,  BOX  3849,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COOK -Baker:  Male  or  female.  Experienced  for  private 
country  home.  Must  be  sober.  Permanent  good  home. 
Own  room,  $80  monthly  and  maintenance.  BOX  3851, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  wife  houseworker,  cook;  man,  gardener  and 
occasional  driving.  Northern  New  Jersey,  20  miles 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Separate  3-room 
apartment,  maintenance;  must  be  sober,  good  dispo¬ 
sition.  References  necessary.  Salary  $200  per  month. 
Write  BOX  3852,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER- Cook.  Settled  woman,  permanent  job, 
country;  one  who  can  drive  preferred;  no  laundry 
or  heavy  cleaning.  Salary  $150.  Call  Chappaqua  580 
from  7  to  9  P.  M.  and  reverse  charges. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Permanent,  country,  light  cook¬ 
ing;  fond  of  children;  separate  living  quarters. 
BOX  612,  EHenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Farm  hand  willing  to  board  himself.  $20 
a  woek  for  40  hours  work.  Cottage,  wood  and 
potatoes  furnished.  BOX  3802,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


>- crutv — Houseworker  experienced.  Family  of  2  adult 
and  2  small  children,  Goshen,  New  York.  Privat 
room  and  bath,  new  electric  stove,  dishwasher,  an 
laundromat.  Five  minutes  walk  to  village,  churche 
and  movies.  Cooking  and  light  housework  only.  Generou 
time  off.  State  salary  and  give  full  details  includin 
references  in  first  letter.  BOX  3805,  Rural  N.  V 


SINGLE  Man  wanted  for  farm,  one  able  to  milk 

cows,  care  for  garden,  lawn,  poultry,  other  farm  wor! 
good  board;  state  wages  wanted;  a  good  job  for  rig] 
man.  BOX  3806,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Women  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 
dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  Supervisors. 
Write  to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca, 
Now  York  for  information  about  Training  School  to  be 
held  July  8-20,  1946. 


WANTED:  Five  experienced  budders  and  five  ex¬ 
perienced  wrappers  to  bud  Montmorency  cherry 
seedlings  during  last  week  of  July  and  three  weeks 
in  August.  Only  experienced  applicants  need  apply. 
Write  Personnel  Manager  of  Sunshine  Packing  Cor- 
poration  of  Pa.,  BOX  351,  North  East,  Pa, _ 

TEST  cow  milker.  Good  home  for  married  man  with 
small  family.  Write  Maynard  Grindle,  Manager 
Charlescote  Farm,  Sherbom,  Mass. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ 

MOTHER'S  helper  wanted;  own  room,  all  evenings 
and  2  days  off  per  week.  On,  Jersey  coast;  one 
hour  from  New  York  City.  State  salary.  BOX  3856, 
Rural  New? Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Fine  home,  own  room;  no  laundry. 
$150  monthly.  BOX  3860,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


‘ , ,  i'’u  Touitryman  as  a  working  manage 
flock  4000  layers  and  replacements;  salary  and  bon 
with  modem  living  quarters  and  farm  privileges.  Wri 
details  experience.  Rock  Ridge  Farms,  Monterey,  Mas 
(8  miles  East  Great  Barrington). 


MAN  Unencumbered,  have  full  charge.  Introduce  pi 

h table  stock  and  crops.  Experienced  horses,  poulti 
swine.  Anywhere  $90  to  $100  monthly  and  board.  < 
on  shares.  BOX  3813,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-Generals,  couples,  waitresses,  maids,  farmers, 

help  all  kinds.  Barton  Employment  Bureau. 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


HE  ID  Wanted:  Single  or  married  man  for  moderate 

sized  dairy  farm.  Experience  necessary.  Excellent 
wages  and  generous  privileges  for  tho  right  man. 
Eldorado  Farm,  Nowtown,  Pa. 


COOK  wanted  in  a  small  country  hotel  in  collego 
town.  One  capable  of  both  meat  and  pastry  cook- 
mg.  Woman  preferred.  Must  be  temperate  and  used 
to  country.  To  such  a  person  will  pay  $150  monthly 
and  a  semi  annual  bonus.  BOX  3817,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Ivis-Lyn  Industrial  School  wants  middle- 

aged  couples,  no  children,  no  experience  necessary, 
farming  experience  advantageous,  good  salary  plus 
maintenance,  vacation,  extra  time  off.  Write  C  E 
Horton.  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


COlil  LE  wanted:  Cook-housekeeper,  groom.  Son 
driving  and  outside  work.  Vicinity  Morristowi 
N  J  Experienced,  references.  Adequate  wage: 
John  Langhorne,  R,  F.  D.  2,  Phono  4-4041  R. 


TEACHER:  Experienced,  certified  teachers  for  c 

and  two  room  schools  in  Central  Jersey.  Sals 
range  $1,560  to  $2,500  according  to  years  experiei 
and  school  selected.  Start  September.  Give  all  c 
tails.  BOX  3822,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  retired  man  and  handicap 

,  wue.  I  lain  cook.  Mature  woman  capable  of  tak 
full  charge  small  modem  apartment.  Own  room 
bath.  I  ermanent.  Salary  commensurate  with  abil 
References.  Apply  James  J.  Scott,  268  Liberty  : 
Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Fanner  to  operate  good  farm  in  Port 
Tobacco  area,  32  miles  south  of  Washington. 
Brand  new  four-room  house  for  farmer’s  family,  with 
all  improvements;  gas,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water, 
front  and  back  porches,  closets,  screens,  fireplace, 
cellar.  380  acres,  mostly  woodlot.  About  50  acres  In 
hay.  corn,  barley,  tobacco,  pasture.  Small  herd  pure¬ 
bred  Polled  Shorthorn  beef  cattle:  Berkshire  and 
Minnesota  No.  1  hogs;  Belgian  horses  for  farm  work. 
Tractor  and  full  line  of  machinery  on  hand.  Help 
provided.  Position  open  only  because  of  serious  illness 
ot  present  fann  manager.  Generous  wages  or  shares, 
as  desired.  Lifetime  opportunity  for  married  veteran 
with  farm  background  and  ambition.  BOX  3824, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  housework  and  car©  of  modem  suburban 
homo  for  two  elderly  people.  Bus  passes  house. 
BOX  A,  Convent,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  or  milker.  Want  single  man 
preferably  war  veteran  looking  for  chance  to  work 
his  way  up  with  top  herd  of  pure  bred  Jersey  cattle 
in  State  of  New  Jersey.  Man  will  be  boarded  with 
nice  family,  pleasant  surroundings.  Write  fully 
stating  age,  experience,  background.  Give  telephone 
number.  BOX  3862,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN :  Man  wanted  who  can  be  trained  start¬ 
ing  as  assistant  herdsman  and  then  become  herds¬ 
man  with  one  of  country's  top  pure  bred  herds  of 
Jersey  cattle.  Located  in  State  of  New  Jersey.  Write 
fully  stating  age,  experience,  background,  size  of 
family,  starting  salary  and  telephone  number.  This 
is  a  real  opportunity.  BOX  3863.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  About  August  15th  on  farm  estate, 
generally  useful,  agreeable  helper,  married,  to 
assist  milking  two  cows,  haying,  attending  garden, 
chickens,  turkeys,  pigs,  lawns,  flowers.  Accommo¬ 
dations  in  separate  building,  25x15  living  room,  fire¬ 
place,  bedroom,  bath,  kitchen,  porch.  Not  interested 
in  room  seeker  applicant.  Must  prove  competence  and 
interest  in  life  in  country.  Long  Island.  50  miles 
out,  (4  mile  from  village.  BOX  3864,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MARRIED  man  for  dairy,  general  farm ;  good  wages, 
5-room  house,  usual  privileges.  Sunnyvale,  R.  D.  3, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J, _ 

BUTCHER,  good  opportunity  for  all  around  slaughter 
house  man;  steady  employment.  Write  Skyer, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer-caretaker.  15  acre  property  central 
New  Jersey  with  one  work  horse,  four  cows,  15 
sows,  150  chickens.  Salary  for  right  man  $150 
monthly,  with  sound  tenant  house,  modem  con¬ 
veniences,  partly  furnished,  and  with  heat,  light, 
milk,  eggs,  pork  and  vegetables  raised  on  property. 
Kenneth  Perry,  River  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Phone  Bound  Brook  9-0125. 

MEN:  Age  to  35  years,  wanted  for  counter  work 
in  New  Jersey  chain  restaurant  organization.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Excellent  wages.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Must  be  willing  to  live  and  work 
in  New  Jersey.  Single  men  preferred.  Send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  snapshot  to  Red  Tower,  Ine.,  31  Clinton 
St.,  Newark  2,  N,  J. _ 

COUPLE,  small  farm  near  Danbury,  Conn;  man  ex¬ 
perienced  light  general  fann  work,  some  livestock. 
Wife  assist  limited  housework,  two  in  family;  ex¬ 
cellent  separate  quarters,  all  conveniences.  Liberal 
wages.  Ideal  working  conditions  for  steady,  reliable 
couple.  BOX  3868.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FARM  Manager  proven  ability  to  establish  money  mak- 
ing  farm  projects,  BOX  3570,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SUPERINTENDENT  large  estate,  shooting  club,  wild 
life  sanctuary.  Private  or  commercial;  long  experi¬ 
ence  management,  forestry,  wild  life,  boats  main¬ 
tenance  roads  and  buildings.  Single.  BOX  354, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 


Wanted:  Energetic  girl  or  woman  to  work  outdoors 

on  small  Connecticut  dairy  farm  in  July  and 
August.  Give  full  details  of  self  and  monthly  wage 
expected.  BOX  3831.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  Wanted:  Married  man-  age  35  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  gasoline  and  Diesel!  mechanic  on  farm 
tractors,  crawlers  or  trucks  also  farm  machinery 
wants  position  as  mechanic.  BOX  3776,  Rural  N.  - Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted:  Long  Island  fann,  married, 

complete  experience  milking,  feeding  and  care  of 
40  Guernsey  cows;  Do  Laval  milker.  Sober  and  steady. 
Modem  bungalow,  $180  monthly;  extra  salary  for 
wife  to  do  housework.  BOX  3835,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  handy  man;  experienced  chauffeur. 

Willing,  sober,  reliable,  colored  veteran,  son  12; 
wants  steady  job,  country  estate,  convenient  to  high 
school,  stream.  Emerson  Cobb,  2  Depot  Plaza,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y„  or  phono  2081-J. 


WANTED:  Stocked  dairy  farm,  share  basis,  for  some 
old  man  or  single  lady.  Horace  E.  Green,  American, 
Southbury,  Conn,  R.  1. _ _ 

MAN,  64,  American,  with  experience  at  poultry  and 
gardening,  seeks  position  as  handyman  where 
honesty,  intelligence,  cleanliness  and  sobriety  are  ap¬ 
preciated;  either  for  Summer  or  permanent.  Salary 
moderate.  BOX  3781,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FORMER  National  Park  Service  employee  wishes 

position  superintendent,  caretaker  private  estate. 
Forester,  arborist  with  insect  control  and  spraying 
background.  Experienced  in  the  care  of  shrubs, 
lawns,  gardens.  Married,  middleaged.  Available 
immediately.  Walter  D.  Johnson,  209  Underhill  Ave., 
Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Nevins  8-5768. 

WOMAN,  son  10,  desires  light  work  in  farm  home, 

July,  August.  Hand,  1974  Mapes  Ave.,  New 
York  City. _ 

YOUNG  man  seeks  position  as  operator  in  milk 

plant;  experience.  State  wages  with  house.  BOX 
3791,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  work.  High  school  boy  16,  well  built,  previ¬ 

ous  experience  truck  farming  two  Summers.  Kindly 
describe  type  of  work  and  pay,  July  and  August. 
Dairy  farm  or  livestock  work  preferred.  BOX  3800, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FIVE  Day  week  position  wanted  on  dairy  farm  within 

commuting  distance  of  New  York  City.  Wages 
secondary,  must  have  weekends  off.  Albert  Ursenbacher, 
706  West  179th  St.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. _ 

HIGH-Class  young  man,  30,  seeks  position  on  chicken 

or  turkey  farm  or  florist;  honest,  intelligent, 
drivers  license.  BOX  3815,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PERSONABLE  young  man,  educated  and  intelligent, 

seeks  position  of  any  type,  companion,  etc;  drivers 
license.  BOX  3821,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  cow  man  seeks  steady  position  on  modem 
dairy  farm;  good  milker,  hand  or  machine.  BOX 
3816,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wishes  position  with  herd 

having  progressive  breeding  and  testing  program. 
Cornell  trained.  Experienced  in  feeding,  record  keep¬ 
ing,  pedigrees,  test  cow  milking,  calf  raising  and 
circuit.  No  drink  or  tobacco.  Reliable,  references. 
BOX  3825,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  breeder,  dairyman;  proven  ability 
profitable  farm  specialties.  BOX  3846,  Rural  N.-Y. 

ESTATE  superintendent  working,  middleaged,  married, 

childless,  life  experience  in  all  phases  farm  and 
estate  work.  Westchester,  Dutchess  or  Western 
Connecticut,  BOX  3826,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GENTLEMAN  fanner  highly  recommends  his  late 

poultry  and  general  farm  manager  for  small  estate 
Thoroughly  competent  and  reliable.  Married,  no 
children.  Separate  cottage.  Good  salary  or  profit-shar- 
basis;  permanent.  State  full  particulars.  BOX 
3828.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  one  child;  for 

small  estate;  all-around  mechanic.  Wife  light  house- 
work,  part-time.  BOX  3829,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TELEPHONE  operator,  experienced,  wants  small 

agency  or  full  time  work  in  agency ;  New  -Hampshire 
preferred.  Mrs.  L.  Burpee,  Rural  Route,  Sanbomville, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

HERDSMAN  single,  seeking  work  on  modem  es- 
tablishment  with  good  wages  and  good  living  con- 
ditions.  BOX  3833,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  lady  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 

or  as  house  mother.  Can  drive  car  and  free  to 
travel.  Free  October  1.  Write  to  Nurse  G,  135 
Norwood  Ave.,  Edgewood,  R.  I. _ 

MAN,  middleaged,  single,  experience  garden,  lawns, 
can  milk  few  cows>  generally  handy. 
BOX  3836,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  on  farm;  fully  ex- 

penenced  hand,  machine  milking,  horses,  tractors, 
farm  machinery.  References.  BOX  3837,  Rural  N.-Y. 

ATTENTION:  Old  fashioned  reliable  hustling  Ameri- 

*?°  children,  having  sold  poultry  plant, 
15,000  capacity  and  Guernsey  herd  desires  position 
building  up  small  choice  purebred  herd  and  farm 
or  charge  small  private  dairy.  Address  BOX  3841, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  21  years  old,  unexperienced,  desires  all  year 

job,  small  farm,  care  vegetables,  chickens,  willing 
to  learn,  honest,  healthy,  interested  working  for 
congenial  family  than  salary.  BOX  49,  Station  E, 
Brooklyn  7,  New  York. _ 

MAN,  elderly,  active,  sober,  handy,  make  minor 

repairs,  carpentry,  painting,  wiring,  etc.,  drive  car, 
wants  Job  48  hour  week;  give  particulars  covering 
room,  meals,  and  wages.  BOX  3845,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MAN  51  wishes  work  on  farm,  prefer  Vermont  or 

voiLCnt2il  York,  with  food  and  lodging.  BOX 

3847.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  middleaged  couple,  long  experience, 
gardener,  repairs,  care  small  estate;  wife  excellent 
cook,  houseworker.  A-l  references.  Please  state  salary 
in  reply.  BOX  3853,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  married  man  wishes  job  on.  smal 
tarm  m  New  Jersey.  No  milking.  Mr  Waltei 
Layton,  1086  Broad  St.,  Newark.  N,  J.  Apt.  1-B 

FARM  manager,  Penn  State  graduate,  married,  28 

Desires  position  on  modern  stock  farm.  Skilled  ma¬ 
chinery  operator,  general  handyman,  experienced  witt 
livestock  and  crop  production.  Renovating  old  farm: 
a  specialty.  BOX  3854.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MARRIED  man  with  12-year  old  daughter,  mus 
leave  responsible  position  in  bank  because  of  eye- 
strain  Some  farm  experience.  Interested  in  poultry 
Caretakerts  job  considered  if  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment  earnings.  BOX  3855,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple;  A-l  reference;  17  years  Iasi 

employ,  man  qualification,  poultry,  garden,  lawn 
surrounding,  care  family  cow,  horse,  or  sheep.  Wifi 
qualification,  kitchen,  helper,  or  laundress  and  iron- 
mg.  BOX  3i60,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  American,  single,  honest,  trustworthy,  n< 

i0ljaCC5’  hquor  or  profanity;  would  like  the  follow- 
f?® *Wki  ’  IluJk  one  or  tw0  cows,  general  chores 
garden  mowing  lawns,  hedge  trimming 
S!‘®ln.g  and  care  of  grounds ;  board  himself  pre- 

ferred.  E.  M.  Condon,  Box  341,  Jeffersonville,  N,  Y 

CO\V  man,  capable,  consciencious,  dependable,  de- 
Purebred  herd.  Machine  milk- 
lr’f-  times  only.  Expect  $40  per  week,  plus  house 
beat,  etc.  Liberal  time  off.  References  ex 
changed,  BOX  3861.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

eAR^AKER-Farme^manager’  for  small  countn 

Wlth  good  judgment,  initiative 
honest  and  highly  qualified  to  do  a  good  job.  B.  S 
.agriculture  and  a  sucessful  farm  record 
Interested  in  permanent  position  offering  good  possi¬ 
bilities.  ^farcied,  no  children,  improved  cottage.  Ful 
details.  BOX  3865.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  Jewish,  65,  healthy,  knows  poultry,  horsef 
lawns,  licensed  careful  driver;  good  home  firs 
consideration;  no  milking;  go  anywhere.  BOX  3866 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  College  graduate,  1942  —  B  S 
horticulture,  ex-infantry  officer,  27.  Managing  farr 
or  teaching;  coaching  experience.  Krochmal,  26  Beac 
4b  Place,  Edgemere.  Long  Island. 


ACTIVE  elderly  man,  excellent  health,  wishes  positior 
in  country  trading  store,  or  as  caretaker.  Board  am 

3mnRur”  NevT-Yorkerf6^'  lmderstan<1  ^  B03 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RK\T  etc 

new  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundred- 
of  barons  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  withou 

Bronx  58,frNewHYUorkd  ^  AgenCy'  2488  Concour3e 

LAKE  properties:  Farms  with  brooks,  ponds  lakes 

$6.500-$25,000.  John  French,  Florida,  Orang, 
County.  New  York.  s 


WEST’S  1946  catalogue.  Hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West's  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburgh 
16,  Pennsylvania. 

PROFITABLE  Broiler  plant  for  sale;  turning  out 
about  950  broilers  weekly  to  well  established  out¬ 
lets.  Completely  modern  buildings  with  central  hot 
water  brooding  system,  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
conveniences  for  profitable  operation.  Investment  re¬ 
quired  $28,500.  Selling  because  of  health.  Location 
central  New  York.  BOX  3248,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSE  For  Rent — 0  room  house,  near  Long  Branch, 

N.  J.,  with  hot  water  heat,  electricity,  milk  eggs, 
vegetables  and  butter  furnished.  Only  man  and  wife 
competent  to  manage  small  farm  with  poultry,  stock, 
etc.,  need  apply;  State  experience  of  both  and  wages 
wanted  in  addition  to  house.  Write  BOX  3814,  R.N.Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  480, 
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You  Are  Guaranteed  Marvelous  White  Bread — 

The  Most  Delicious  Cakes  and  Pastry  with  Robin  Hood  Flour 
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No  finer  flour  anywhere, 
today.  That’s  what  we 
>say  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Robin  Hood  All-Purpose  Flour. 
And  we  back  this  up  with  a  money- 
back-plus-10  %  guarantee  on  every 
bag.  Robin  Hood  is  the  only  leading, 
all-purpose  flour  to  give  you  a  guar¬ 
antee  like  this. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  finest  results 


in  your  baking,  be  sure  to  use  Robin 
Hood  Flour.  And  if  it  costs  you  a  cent 
or  two  more  than  some  unknown  flour 
—remember— it’s  well  worth  any  slight 
extra  cost. 

International  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

MILLS:  New  Prague,  Minn.;  Wabasha,  Minn.;  Daven¬ 
port,  la.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y .;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


WELL  WORTH  ANY  SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 

0k, 


Coupons  that  entitle  you 
scarce  aluminum  ware 
are  still  in  every  bag  of 
Robin  Hood  Flour. 


2  cups  Robin 
Hood  Flour 
2J^  teaspoons 

baking  powder 
J4  teaspoon  salt 
Yi  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  separated 

Sift  flour,  measure 


Y  cup  maraschino 
cherry  juice 
Milk 

Y  cup  chopped 
maraschino 
cherries 

Yi  cup  chopped 
pecans 

and  resift  3  times 


with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Cream 
butter  and  %  cup  of  the  sugar  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  egg  yolks  and  beat  until 


light.  Combine  cherry  juice  and 
enough  milk  to  make  %  cup.  Add  flour 
liquid  alternately  beginning  and 
ending  with  flour.  Mix  well  after  each 
addition.  Stir  in  cherries  and  nuts.  Beat 
egg  whites  until  just  stiff.  Add  remaining 
sugar  gradually  and  beat  until  mixture 
stands  in  firm  peaks.  Thoroughly  fold 
into  batter.  Pour  into  two  8-inch  cake 
pans  that  have  the  bottoms  fined  with 
wax  paper.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  °) 
for  about  30  to  35  minutes  or  until  cake 
tests  done.  Allow  to  cool  a  few  minutes 


a  wire  rack  before  removing  from 
Cool  thoroughly  before  icing.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  cherries. 

Seven-Minute  Icing 

egg  white  Yi  teaspoon  cream 

%  cup  sugar  of  tartar 

;  tablespoons  cold  Dash  salt 

water  Vanilla  extract 

Mix  first  5  ingredients  in  the  top  of  a 

double  boiler.  Beat  over  boiling  water 
with  a  rotary  beater  for  about  7  minutes 
or  until  mixture  stands  in  firm  peaks. 
Remove  from  fire.  Ice  cake  immediately. 


Through  A  New  Gate  Into  An  Old-Fashioned  Summer  Garden 


July  20,  1946 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945.  at"  the 
Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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l  n 


Southwest 


FTER  a  lapse  of  almost  seven 
years,  it  was  good  to  be  back 
in  the  Southwest  for  a  visit 
and  be  able  to  talk  to  farmers 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  With 
relatives  living  in  both  States, 
while  some  rivalry  still  exists, 
the  old  “feudin’  days”  are  long  gone.  There 
are  a  few  oldtimers  who  still  carry  a  green 
memory  of  the  border  battles  they  fought  for 
many  years  after  the  Civil  War  was  supposed 
to  have  ended. 

On  the  way  out,  it  was  pleasant  to  look 
through  the  car  window  in  the  early  morning 
as  we  rolled  across  Southern  Ohio.  Hereford 
cattle  dotted  the  pasture  lands  and  corn  was 
up  about  eight  inches  during  the  first  week 
in  June,  with  favorable  weather  since  planting 
time.  Across  the  rich,  flat  lands  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  the  cornfields  were  even  more  mature 
and  looked  better  for  making  a  good  crop. 
The  country  was  simply  covered  with  hogs, 
but  steers  were  not  so  plentiful.  The  Ohio, 
Wabash  and  Mississippi  Rivers  were  all  about 
bank  full,  indicating  that  plentiful  rains  had 
prevailed,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  flood 
proportions.  This  has  been  a  blessed  relief  to 
these  bottom  land  farmers,  and  the  chances 
are  now  favorable  for  no  more  heavy  rains 
this  year. 

In  the  Ozarks 

Several  years  ago  the  Government  com¬ 
pleted  the  project  of  harnessing  the  Osage 
River  and  its  tributaries  to  make  the  great 
inland  body  of  water  known  as  the  “Lake  of 
the  Ozarks.”  It  is  an  ideal  resort  section  with 
good  fishing  and  hunting  which,  together  with 
paved  roads,  have  created  a  boom  in  the  Ozark 
region.  Dairying  and  fruit  growing,  especially 
peaches,  are  proving  to  be  well  suited  for 
the  area  around  Springfield,  and  also  in  the 
adjoining  farmlands  of  Webster,  Christian  and 
Lawrence  Counties.  A.  L.  Jamison  in  Greene 
County  has  about  50  acres  in  peaches,  mostly 
Elbertas  with  some  Red  and  some  White 
Clings.  He  said  that  in  his  25  years  of  peach 
raising,  he  had  never  seen  the  outlook  more 
favorable  for  a  bumper  crop.  These  good 
Ozark  peaches  have  become  famous,  being 
especially  noted  for  their  delicate  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  flavor.  Mulching  is  a  favored  practice  and 
is  used  to  conserve  moisture  and  help  control 
weeds. 

In  the  Southwest  and  all  through  the  South, 
both  city  people  and  farmers  prefer  a  rich 
milk.  They  want  a  big  pitcher  of  heavy  cream 
on  their  table  at  every  meal,  and  they  want 
their  drinking  milk  well  fortified  with  butter- 
fat.  Butter  is  plentiful  and  sells  for  52  cents 
a  pound.  The  Jersey  cow  really  comes  into 
her  own  under  these  conditions.  Besides,  she 
stands  the  heat  without  batting  an  eyelash. 
Henry  Teeder  is  milking  14  Jerseys  on  his 
50-acre  farm  and  selling  his  five  per  cent 
milk  to  a  Springfield  distributor.  He  said  he 
received  $3.00  a  hundred  pounds  as  a  flat 
base  price  for  May  milk,  plus  a  60-cent  sub¬ 
sidy,  and  that  dairymen  in  this  territory  had 
been  promised  40  cents  more  a  hundred 
pounds  beginning  June  1.  They  are  paid 
twice  monthly.  They  certainly  can  use  any 


I  found  that 


By  R .  W.  Duck 

additional  money,  with  an  18  per  cent  dairy 
ration  selling  for  $80.00  a  ton.  These  farmers 
do  not  like  the  subsidy,  but  feel  compelled 
to  take  it  in  order  to  stay  in  business.  It  seems 
odd,  but  in  many  areas  in  the  heart  of  the 
Southwest’s  grain  belt,  especially  near  the 
larger  cities  where  many  dairymen  operate 
on  a  small  land  area,  their  feed  problems  are 
just  as  severe  as  those  on  Northeastern  farms 
where  little  or  no  grain  is  raised.  The  only 
safe  way  at  present  to  carry  on  livestock, 
dairying  and  poultry  farming,  is  to  raise  all 
needed  feed,  but  under  past  conditions  this 
has  not  always  been  the  best  practice.  Grain 


Good  draft  horses,  like  this  span  of  Belgian  mares, 
still  predominate  on  the  farms  and  in  the  fields  of 
the  Southwest. 

farmers  formerly  needed  these  market  out¬ 
lets  for  their  feed  grains,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  again  be  looking  to  the 
Northeast  as  a  market  for  their  surplus  feeds. 

Southwest  Missouri 

According  to  E.  S.  Neely,  a  truck  farmer 
near  Eldorado  Springs,  Mo.,  the  grain  farmer 
has  been  so  plagued  by  the  Government,  he 
has  not  known  which  way  to  turn,  so  he  just 
quit  raising  corn  and  wheat  and  went  to 
growing  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes. 
He  has  found  the  market  for  these  products 
good,  steady  and  profitable.  Hybrid  corn  has 
made  it  possible  to  grow  heavy  yielding  kinds 
that  mature  early,  and  by  successive  plantings 
a  marketable  cash  crop  is  available  all  during 
the  season.  Neely’s  new  potatoes,  mostly 
Cobblers  and  Triumph,  were  as  nice  as  any  I 
-have  ever  seen  and  were  on  the  market  by 
the  middle  of  May.  Prices  are  not  as  high  for 
foodstuffs  in  the  Southwest  as  in  New  York; 
new  potatoes  were  bringing  five  cents  a  pound 
delivered  at  the  door.  The  average  yield  for 
potatoes  in  this  section  is  about  250  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Over  in  Vernon  County  it  was  beginning 
to  look  dry  and  pastures  were  needing  rain. 
Many  of  the  old  familiar  fields  were  showing 
considerable  erosion.  Except  where  soil  con¬ 


servation  practices  have  been  followed,  it 
gives  a  person  quite  a  jolt  to  see  how  badly 
some  of  the  farm  lands  he  has  not  seen  for 
some  time,  have  been  washed  away;  and  the 
sad  part  of  it  is  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  money, 
time  and  effort  even  to  stop  this  loss,  let 
alone  to  restore  the  fields  to  fertility  again. 
The  most  precious  possession  we  have  is  our 
top  soil.  One  of  the  best  soil  holding  and  build¬ 
ing  crops,  which  is  proving  to  be  a  great  help 
on  these  lands,  is  lespedeza.  This  legume  is 
not  suited  to  the  colder  climate  of  the  North¬ 
east,  but  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
throughout  the  South  it  matures  into  a  good 
hay  crop  and  makes  excellent  pasture. 

If  a  real  drought  should  develop  and  extend 
over  Oklahoma,  Western  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  the  Dakotas  and  Colorado,  it  may  mean 
another  dust  bowl  tragedy.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  plantings  of  soil-holding  vege¬ 
tation  have  been  made,  the  rains  have  been 
plentiful  for  the  past  four  years,  and  this  has 
been  the  principal  dust  controlling  factor 
since  the  last  disaster.  Considerable  grass  land 
has  been  plowed  up  during  the  past  few  years 
under  the  urgency  of  war  demands  and  favor¬ 
able  grain  prices.  This  has  resulted  in  much 
the  same  condition  that  prevailed  when  the 
last  drought  struck  and  the  high  winds  swept 
up  the  soil  that  never  should  have  been  freed 
from  the  clinging  roots  of  its  native  Buffalo 
grass.  The  only  thing  that  can  prevent,  its 
happening  again  is  a  continuance  of  sufficient 
rain,  and  the  return  of  these  plowed  areas  to 
suitable  soil  holding  grasses,  then  to  be  kept 
as  grazing  lands  which  is  their  proper  and 
natural  use. 

There  is  always  some  tumbleweed  rolling 
down  the  road  and  piled  up  along  the  fence 
rows  throughout  the  Southwest,  but  farmers 
say  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  dry  weather  when  it 
begins  to  get  so  thick  that  it  covers  the  fences, 
while  other  clusters  keep  spinning  along 
until  they  look  like  waves  on  an  uneasy  sea. 
Today  that  is  the  way  the  tumbling  tumble¬ 
weed  is  rolling  down  the  roads  of  the  South¬ 
west.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  sight  than 
to  watch  its  seemingly  endless  twirling,  but 
it  is  a  bad  omen. 

Another  noticeable  change  is  the  passing 
of  the  cattle  buyers.  They  used  to  go  about 
the  countryside  buying  all  kinds  of  livestock, 
more  hogs  than  anything  else,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  they  were  always  called 
cattle  buyers.  They  were  shrewd  men,  knew 
everyone  intimately  and  kept  close  tabs  on 
every  hog  and  steer  in  their  territory.  They 
divided  up  the  country  among  themselves  by 
mutual  consent,  and  therefore  had  little  or 
no  competition  in  their  buying  operations.  In 
spite  of  this,  they  were  generally  welcome 
visitors  and  well  liked  and  respected.  Farmers 
sold  their  livestock  to  them,  weights  were 
usually  guessed  at,  and  the  seller  delivered 
the  animals  at  the  agreed  farm  price  to  the 
nearest  local  shipping  point.  With  the  increase 
in  trucking  operations,  more  and  more 
farmers  began  selling  direct  to  livestock 
commission  companies,  and  by  pooling  their 
sales  they  could  get  a  truckload  for  delivery 
at  the  best  paying  terminal  stockyard.  For  a 
while,  the  cattle  (Continued  on  Page  494) 
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A  Visit  with  Our  Summer  Birds  Theu  Maryland  yellowthroat  calls  with  a  rattle.  The  flicker  is  about  12  inches  in  length, 

BIRDS  are  so  much  a  part  of  orchard,  field  and  .sings  “W!tch*ty’  witchity,  not  very  wild,  but  will  perch  on  a  post  behind 

and  wood  that  learning  how  to  recognize  T  h  L  ^bou\  five  incbes  in  length,  he  wears  the  house  and  go  through  his  repertoire, 

them  by  sight  and  song  is  onp  nf  thp  a  black  tapering  mask  over  his  eyes,  and  a  which  is  quite  varied.  His  commonest  call  is 

pleasures  of  rural  life.  Here  are  a  number  of  vp!1°W  ™St(;0at  b®neath.f^om  biu  to  taiL  The  “quit-u,”  and  he  communicates  with  a  rolling 

birds  that  are  Summer  residents  of  north  t 1common>  \s  tbe  drum  beat  of  beak  hammering  on  resonant 

central  Ohio  which  is  in  the  latitude  where  b*rdS'  JhlS  f,01.01^  ™imiC  flucks’  woocL  He  1S  mixed  brown  and  Zray  and  clears 

whistles  and  cackles  all  to  the  tune  of  jerks  up  the  ant-hills  in  the  driveway.  The  whip- 

of  the  head  and  flirts  of  tail.  He  seems  to  be  poorwill  calls  to  us  from  damp  woods  at 

calling  someone  comical  bad  names.  He  likes  twilight,  saying  his  name  over  and  over.  He 

to  nest  in  our  raspberry  bushes,  though  he  is  is  brown  and  white,  almost  10  inches  long 

really  not  a  pest  at  all.  and  seldom  seen.  He  catches  night  moths. 

Everyone,  of  course,  knows  the  house  Another  night  bird  is  the  nighthawk.  Some- 


central  Ohio  which  is  in  the  latitude  where 
many  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  live. 

The  mocking  birds  are  an  especially  in¬ 
teresting  family.  Nesting  here  are  the  brown 
thrasher  and  the  catbird.  The  Southern  mock¬ 
ing  bird  is  not  found  very  often  as  far  north 


as  central  Ohio  but  wp  havp  anri  ^  ,  lu.ulse,  luluWi  Lne  nouse  Anotner  mgnt  bird  is  the  nighthawk.  Some- 

him  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  the  vear  round  bubWing  song.  Jenny  wren  is  times  he  is  found  on  top  of"  high,  flat-topped 


him  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  the  year  round. 
He  begins  to  sing  at  daybreak  with  a  loud 
cheery  call.  The  catbird  has  a  medley  like 


tiny,  with  the  long  family  name  of  Troglodyte  buildings  in  cities,  sleeping  through  the  day- 

(cave  dweller),  because  she  will  build  in  time.  He  has  a  nasal  piercing  voice. 

that  of  his  cousin,  the  mocking  bird  scarcely  Cavdy  she  m*y  find’  even  ln  an  old  boot  The  kingbird  is  probably  the  bird  you  noted 

ever  repeating  himself.  His  mewing  alarm  cJ]  BI  ’  buSy  and  nervous  m  her  domestic  driving  a  crow  or  hawk  from  the  neighbor- 

has  given  him  his  rather  uniust  name  of  cat-  affai^s’  hei:  movements  almost  seem  fretful  hood.  He  is  about  eight  and  one-half  inches 

bird.  The  brown  thrasher  is  large  l\V->  &S  works  fo^  her  iarSe  brood.  The  veery,  in  length,  orange-crowned,  gray  in  color  with 
inches,  is  given  to  hiding  in  such  ’  dense  °V  JVlls1°n  thrush’  1S.  about  seven  and  one-half  white  on  tail  and  very  light  gray  underneath. 

rfe  o  -  shghtn  Sfs 

ianVHy  andtbtk'  WalkS'  “g  ^T^^luebirds^have'  r^im^T^after^havin^j  St  ^1?“  ”  "  aCC6nting 

Singing  wX^d^  bfeniqViRry  TCvfrCe  here  Sin?  the  hard  Winter  The  WOOd  pewee  is  often  mistaken  for  the 

sounds  like  a  catbird  but  is  a  better  sinepr  of  1918‘  Thay.  are.  gentle  .  and  confiding,  phoebe.  The  pewee  has  a  slight  crest  on  his- 

Their  nest  last  year  was  in  the  honesvsuHdP  rather  ea^lly  driven  from  their  house  or  hole  head,  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  phoebe.  Their 

ineir  nest  last  year  was  m  the  honesysuckle  m  an  old  apple  tree  by  sparrows  or  other  calls  are  similar 

being  'boniered^  wUh^sprig^of  ^t  horn  ^  ^  mell°W  Warble’  The  starling  has  a  varied  number  calls 

in  tone  a  little  like  a  robins  song  but  much  and  a  metallic  dark  plumage.  He  is  smaller 

.  Tbe  white-crowned  sparrow  is  found  oftener  sweeter.  The  blue  coat  and  bright  rose  breast  than  a  robin,  waddles  awkwardly  and  has 

m  this  locality  than  was  formerly  reported,  are  very  noticeable  as  they  sit  on  a  wire  a  short  tail 

He  and  hij  wife  spend  the  Summer  here  and  overhead  or  on  a  clothes  post  to  sing.  Cowbirds"  are  becoming  very  common  here 

this  year  they  have  nested  in  a  bluebird  house.  The  wild  canaries  or  thi^lebirds,  also  They  are  parasites  in  that  the  female  lays  her 
1  hey  are  busy  and  rather  tame,  hurrying  yellowbirds,  but  properly  known  as  gold-  egg  in  the  nest  of  some  smaller  bird  such  as 

about  the  lawn,  plucking  dry  dandelion  seeds,  finches,  twitter  sociably  like  tame  canaries  in  the  song  sparrow  or  vireo  and  then  leaves 

He  sings  a  sweet  see-dee-dee-de-e  and  a  little  their  dipping  flight.  They  nest  after  mid-June,  the  egg  for  the  foster  mother  to  raise  Cow- 
chippmg  can.  H1S  white  stnpeci  crown  is  very  waiting  until  the  thistles  bear  their  cotton-  birds  resemble  blackbirds  except  that  the 
clear.  The  song  sparrow  is  our  most  familiar  like  seed.  With  this  down,  they  line  their  neat  male  has  a  brown  head  and  the  female  is  a 
bird  and  one  of  the  best  singers.  Rather  tame,  nests  in  our  peach  trees.  Black  and  gold  in  dull  gray.  They  sound  and  act  like  blackbirds 
wears  a  small  dark  shield-shaped  brown  Summer,  they  wear  a  sober  olive-brown  coat  too;  their  voice  is  a  low  “chack  ”  accompanied 
mark  on  his  light  breast.  His  voice  is  strong  m  Winter.  Their  call  is  “tcheer.”  by  a  spreading  of  wings  and  tail, 

and  musical  and  he  has  brilliant  varied  The  cuckoo,  more  often  heard  than  seen,  The  red-winged  blackbird  is  a  favorite 
measures  like  a  canary.  _  is  almost  12  inches  long.  He  is  known  as  the  singing  “conker-ee”  in  a  most  musical  voice! 

.  llowi.ls  ,°ne  of  our  most  farmer’s  “Rain  Crow.”  Secretive,  he  is  brown,  swinging  from  the  handiest  marshy  weed  top 

beautiful  birds  Traveling  m  flocks,  they  dart  with  a  down-curved  bill,  and  has  a  silent,  The  meadowlark  is  more  often  heard  than 
and  swoop  with  the  wind,  twittering  rapidly  ghdmg  flight.  The  kingfisher,  solitary  fisher-  seen.  A  large  bird,  his  “tseeutseer”  sounds  as 
and  continuously  in  skimming  flight.  They  man  of  ponds,  creeks  and  pools,  is  a  large,  clearly  as  a  flute  across  the  meadows  in 
seem  a  flash  of  blue  and  tan.  The  white-  crested  blue  and  white  bird.  He  dives  into  Summer. 

throated  sparrow,  not  very  common,  is  usu-  the  water  with  uplifted  wings  to  catch  a  The  orchard  oriole  is  about  the  size  of  a 

ally  found  on  the  ground,  scratching  and  minnow.  His  voice  is  a  very  loud,  harsh  slender  robin,  (the  robin,  by  the  wav  is 

singing  “'PeaboHv.  rw  i - - - - - a  thrush)>  alnd  changes  hfs  ca„  wit£the 


singing  “Peabody,  peabody.”  Our  most 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  cardinals  have 
strong  voices  and  change  their  songs  with 
the  seasons.  In  the  summertime  the  male 
sings  “Whoit-tuu,  to-whoit,  to-whoit.” 
There  are  several  vireos,  but  the  red¬ 
eyed  is  most  common  in  this  latitude. 
About  six  inches  long,  he  is  olive  above 
and  white  below  and  says  “Verily,  verily,” 
giving  him  the  name  of  the  preacher  bird. 

The  wood  thrush,  about  eight  inches 
long,  is  a  very  fine  songster  with  yodeling 
bell  notes,  making  his  singing  distinctive 
from  all  other  thrushes. 

His  call  is  “quirt”  or 
“quit.”  He  is  red-brown 
on  the  back  with  white 
breast  speckled  with 
black.  The  ovenbird 
looks  like  a  small  slen¬ 
der  thrush.  A  ground 
bird,  he  builds  a 
mounded  nest  like  an 
old-fashioned  oven,  and 
and  shrills  “Teacher, 
teacher”  several  times 
on  an  ascending 
crescendo. 


Left :  A  good  singer  and  a  cave  dweller — the  wren.  Right: 

The  barn  swallow  is  one  of  the  swiftest. 


seasons.  In  mating  time  he  sings  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  “Pretty  girl,  pretty  girl, 
pretty  girl,  peet!” 

The  indigo  bunting  is  scarce  with  us. 
The  male  is  deep  ultramarine  blue,  vari¬ 
able  in  different  lights.  We  hear  this  small 
gay  songster  usually  at  noon  perched  in 
a  pasture  or  by  the  road. 

The  type  of  birds  on  our  home  place 
has  changed  almost  completely  with  the 
coming  in  of  the  ofchard  to  replace  the 
former  grain  fields.  Where  there  were 

mainly  meadowlarks, 
quail  and  pheasant, 
there  are  now  all  these 
new  kinds  of  birds 
attracted  by  the  or¬ 
chard  trees  and  hedges. 
Marion  Ellenwood 

[R.  N.  -  Y.  readers 
have  always  shown  a 
great  interest  in  birds. 
We  are  therefore  sure 
that  many  of  these  bird 
lovers  will  enjoy  this 
instructive  article.] 
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Flanked  by  her  grandsons,  "the  boss"  discusses  orchard  prob¬ 
lems  with  Superintendent  Hanna. 


The  John  Bean  spray  rig  used  at  Loomis  Farms.. .a  500-gallon  tank  with  a  high  pressure  pump. 

A  LADY  AND  HER  LAND 


The  spray  schedule  is  adhered  to  religiously  because  inevitably  it 
mBOns  the  difference  between  a  good  ample  crop  and  a  poor  one. 


Tractor  operation  helps  speed  task  of  storing  hay. 


115  acres  of  orchard  . . .  300  acres  of  farm 
. . .  285  acres  of  pasture  and  woodland  — yet 
our  story  is  of  a  small  farm,  a  lone  ivoman 
and  courage! 

A  small  farm,  originally  bought  as  a  coun¬ 
try  home,  provided  Mrs.  E.  N.  Loomis  of 
Vergennes,  Vt.  with  her  start.  Old  timers 
laughed  and  gave  her  no  more  than  three 


experience  and  substituted  courage,  keen 
judgment  and  hard  work. 

This  same  sound  judgment  insists  on  the 
use  of  Essolube  Gear  Oils,  Esso  Greases,  At¬ 
las  Batteries  and  Atlas  Tires  for  the  farm 
machines,  and  Stanco  Livestock  Spray  for 
the  Loomis  prize  herd. 

Here  again  Esso  Farm  Products  are  a 
part  of  successful  farming  . . .  constantly  im¬ 
proved  in  the  country’s  largest  Petroleum 
Laboratories  to  help  you! 

Know  your  Esso  Distributor  . . . 
talk  over  your  problems  with  him, 
and  ask  him  to  have  us  send  you 
helpful  copies  of  the  Esso  Farm 
News,  published  regularly— or  write 
us  at  Esso  Marketers,  Room  1600, 
26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


years! 

Today,  her  apple  trees  are  heavy  with  fruit 
at  picking  time ;  her  dairy  herd  num¬ 
bers  seventy  head  top -producing 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys;  hay,  corn 
and  grain  are  farmed  and  acres  of 
woodland  and  pasture  are  checked 
and  cared  for.  All  this  has  earned 
Mrs.  Loomis  success,  and  admira¬ 
tion  as  the  woman  who  defied  in- 

MANY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  USE 


Essolube 

MOTOR 
OIL 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL 


COMPANY 
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The  Garden  in  Midsummer 

During  July  the  early  crops  are 
finished  in  many  parts  of  the  Northeast 
and  this  space  can  be  used  for  late  Fall 
vegetables  such,  as  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  brussels  Sprouts,  celery  and  late 
plantings  of  bush  beans  and  sweet 
corn.  If  the  ground  is  weedy,  it  should 
be  turned  over  either  by  plowing  or 
spading.  An  additional  moderate  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  is  usually  advis¬ 
able,  from  20  to  30  pounds  per  thousand 
square  feet  of  5-10-5  or  5-10-10,  either 
broadcast  and  worked  into  the  soil  or 
put  around  the  plants  after  setting. 
Plants  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
brussels  sprouts  for  a  late  crop  are 
started  from  seed  sown  about  the 
middle  of  May  or  the  first  week  in 
June  and  may  be  transplanted  any¬ 
time  during  July.  Plants  are  set  18 
inches  to  24  inches  apart  in  the  row  and 
the  rows  far  enough  apart  to  culti¬ 
vate,  usually  three  feet.  Celery  is 
usually  set  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Do  not  attempt  to  grow  celery  unless 
the  soil  fertility  has  been  built  up  to 
a  high  level  with  abundant  organic 
matter.  Green  celery  is  easier  to  grow 
than  the  white  and  better  in  quality. 

Select,  if  possible,  a  cool,  rainy 
period  to  transplant  in  midsummer, 
or  water  the  plants  as  soon  as  set. 
Many  gardeners  prefer  to  set  the  plants 
first  and  water  afterwards.  A  more 
effective  practice  is  to  pour  the  water 
in  the  hole  first  and  set  the  plant  in 
this  puddled  soil.  In  this  way  the  roots 
are  immediately  in  contact  with 
moisture.  A  small  amount  of  a  com¬ 
plete  garden  fertilizer  may  be  mixed 
with  the  water  to  make  a  starter  solu¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  very  important  to  use  not 
more  than  one  level  tablespoonful  to 
a  three  gallon  pail  of  water;  keep  it 
well  stirred. 

Turnips,  rutabagas,  kale  and  collards 
are  at  their  best  in  late  Fall,  after  frost. 
They  can  be  planted  during  July  and 
August  depending  upon  the  length  of 
the  growing  season.  Spinach  -and 
lettuce  will  usually  make  a  fair  crop  in 
the  Fall,  but  they  do  not  grow  as  well 
as  they  do  in  the  long  days  of  Spring. 
Virginia  Savoy  spinach  and  Oak  Leaf 
lettuce  are  good  varieties  for  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Endive  and  Chinese  cabbage  are 
more  easily  grown. 

Turnips  may  be  broadcast  among  the 
early  potatoes  in  August  when  these 
begin  to  die.  Use  not  more  than  one- 
half  ounce  of  seed  per  1,000  square  feet. 
Thick  stands  yield  nothing.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  can  be  dug  as  needed,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  can  be  left  in  the 
ground  to  be  dug  before  the  ground 
begin  to  freeze  if  wireworms  and  field 
mice  are  not  present.  Plant  lice  are 
particularly  troublesome  during  mid¬ 
summer,  especially  on  young  cabbage 
plants,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
melons.  Nicotine,  rotenone  and  pyre- 
thrum  are  effective  if  used  before 


borers  have  entered  the  stems,  as 
shown  by  the  wilting  leaves,  they  can 
be  removed  by  splitting  the  stems  with 
less  injury  to  the  plants  than  the 
borers  do  if  left  alone.  Vining  squashes 
root  at  the  nodes  if  covered  with  soil. 
This  may  prevent  the  complete  loss 
of  a  plant  that  is  infested  with  borers. 

Corn  planted  Naf ter  June  1  is  usually 
damaged  by  corn  borers.  Dusting  with 
nicotine  bentonite,  rotenone,  ryania  or 
DDT  will  help  to  reduce  the  number 
of  borers  in  the  ears.  The  large  brown 
worm  at  the  tip  end  of  the  ear  may 
be  controlled  by  clipping  off  about  an 
inch  of  the  ear  shoot  as  soon  as  the 
silks  first  begin  to  wilt  after  pollination. 
Injecting  a  small  amount  of  mineral  oil 
or  especially  prepared  corn  oil  with  an 
oil  can  or  a  special  applicator  into  the 
tip  of  the  ear  after  pollination  before 
the  silks  turn  brown  will  also  keep 
ears  free  from  the  damaging  and  un¬ 
sightly  attacks  of  these  insects.  If  oil 
is  applied,  do  not  cut  off  the  tips  of 
the  ear  shoot. 

Tomatoes  are  subject  to  many  dis¬ 
eases.  In  dry  weather  many  fruits 
rot  at  the  blossom  end,  especially  if 
the  plants  are  exposed'  to  hot,  dry 
winds.  This  type  of  rotting  is  reduced 
by  watering  or  mulching  the  plants  to 
hold  moisture  in  the  soil.  In  a  wet 
season  many  of  the  leaves  die  and  the 
fruit  becomes  spotted  with  round,  de¬ 
cayed  areas.  This  defoliation  disease 
is  worse  on  plants  that  are  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  fruit.  Dusting  or  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  prepared 
organic  copper  compounds,  or  the  new 
fungicides,  Dithane,  Fermate  or  Zer- 
late,  may  help  to  prevent  loss  of  leaves, 
but  fungicides  are  not  completely  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  advisable  to  make  a  late 
planting  of  sturdy  varieties  such  as 
Rutgers  and  Marglobe  to  mature  after 
the  early  varieties  have  passed  their 
prime. 

Cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes  of 
all  kinds  are  frequently  killed  by  crown 
rot  and  wilt  diseases.  Crown  rot  is  due 
to  a  fungus  carried  in  the  seed  and 
soil.  It  is  seldom  present  in  two  year 
old  seed  so  that  seed  that  is  damaged 
one  year  may  be  uninjured  another 
year  in  a  new  location.  Vine  crops 
should  not  be  planted  on  the  same  soil 
in  successive  years.  The  wilt  organisms 
are  carried  to  young  plants  by  the 
cucumber  beetle.  The  control  of  this 
insect  is  important  not  only  for  the 
damage  the  insect  does  but  to  prevent 
disease  infection.  The  plants  should  be 
dusted  with  rotenone  or  cryolite  as 
soon  as  they  first  break  ground  and 
the  applications  repeated  every  four  or 
five  days  as  long  as  beetles  are  present. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  insecticide 
has  been  effective  against  the  squash 
bug  or  stink  bug  which  appears  in 
large  numbers  late  in  the  season.  A 
new  material  made  from  the  Sabadilla 
plant  now  offers  a  control  of  this 
insect.  D.  F.  Jones 


the  infestation  is  severe  and  repeated 
frequently.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants  should  be  washed  free  of  aphis 
before  they  are  set  and  dusted  as  soon 
as  these  insects  first  appear  or  washed 
with  a  strong  spray  from  the  hose. 
Plant  lice  usually  disappear  after  the 
Fall  rains  begin. 

Bean  beetles  do  most  of  their  damage 
in  late  Summer.  Rotenone  is  the  best 
non-poisonous  material  to  use.  If  ap¬ 
plied  regularly  once  a  week  to  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  whether  the 
beetles  can  be  seen  or  not,  there  will 
be  very  little  damage.  Pull  up  and  re¬ 
move  old  bean  plants  after  the  second 
picking.  The  few  pods  formed  after 
the  second  picking  are-  not  worth 
bothering  with.  Have  successive  plant¬ 
ings  to  insure  a  continuous  crop  of 
tender  fresh  beans. 

The  squash  vine  borer  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  insect  that  is  often  and  numer¬ 
ously  present.  Eggs  are  laid  on  the 
main  stems  near  the  base  of  the 
plants.  Dusting  with  cryolite  or 
rotenone  is  effective  if  applied  at 
weekly  intervals  during  July.  If  the 
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Knee  deep  in  Ladino  clover  cover  crop  at  the  Wallstone  Orchards,  Lebanon, 
Connecticut.  Left  to  right:  Edward  J.  Graham,  orchard  owner  and  operator,  and 
Walter  T .  Clark,  Connecticut  State  Director,  Production  and  Marketing 

Administration. 
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It's  a  Stronger,  Surer-Footed 
Tractor  Spreader 

JF  you’re  going  to  need  a  new  spreader  in  the  near  future,  it  will  pay 

you  to  learn  about  the  better  work  and  longer  life  features  that  are 
built  into  the  John  Deere  Model  “H”  Rubber-Tired  Tractor  Spreader. 

Built  entirely  of  steel,  the  Model  “H”  has  an  abundance  of  strength 
for  heavy-duty  tractor  operation  and  mechanical  loading.  Box  and 
frame  are  one  unit— rigidly  braced  and  trussed  to  prevent  bending  or 
twisting  out  of  shape. 

The  big-capacity,  roller-bearing-mounted  beaters  are  geared  for 
tractor  speed  do  a  first-class  job  of  shredding  and  spreading  manure. 

Proper  weight  distribution  of  the  loaded  box  on  both  spreader  aad 
tractor  wheels  provides  “sure-footedness”  for  successful  year  'round 
operation.  Wet,  slippery  fields  or  feed  lots  won’t  keep  the  Model  “H” 
idle  when  there’s  manure  to  spread. 

Short  turning  radius;  enclosed-oil-bathed  feed  ratchet;  completely 
shielded  chains  and  drives;  convenient  operating  levers  and  easily 
raised  or  lowered  front-end  foot  support  are  other  valuable  features 
you’ll  find  in  the  Model  “H”. 


JCC  /vuijuan  ueere  aeaie^  about  the  availability  of  the  money* 
making  line  of  manure  handling  equipment.  Write  Joha  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  for  free  folders. 


John  Deere  Model  "H 
Tractor  Spreader 
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BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PKICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  oc  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

“A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long.” 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER.  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD? 

Ideal  for  roofing  and  siding !  Available  now — brand  new 

CORRUGATED 
ALUMINUM  SHEETS! 

Up  to  200,000  lbs.  .048  x  45  V*  x  96  24  ST  Alclad 

Corrugations  V2"  deep — 2%"  between  centers 
Weight  per  sheet  —  22  lbs. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  * 

ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 
ROCHESTER  2,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  BOX  565  PHONE  MAIN  464 
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STARRING  (Trade-Mark) 
New  Double-Red 
Delicious  ^ 

Apple 
%  Actual 
Size 


HURRY! 

To  Get  FREE 
Color  Catalog 
While  They  Last! 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges 
home  fruit  tree  planting 
...NOW 

Big  New 
STARK 
YEAR  BOOK 

72 

Art  Color  Pages 
. . . FREE 


Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrubs 


Vie  Now  -asp-  . 

Stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new 

Quick-Bearing  Fruit  Tree 

XTEW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  waiting — now  ready  to 
IN  help  National  Health.  Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  the  wizards  of  horticulture.  Burbank  and  Stark.  Luscious 
fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra  flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid 
trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost 

anywhere  farm  crops  grow.  „ _ , 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System  Ol 
grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  • 
assure  you  of  getting  the  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or 
weaklings. 

COLOR  PHOTO  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS 

FREE  while  supply  lasts.  Shows  these  miracle  fruits, 
shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos.  "Experts’  Choice” 

Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off— we  stand  >/s  of  , 
cost  to  encourage  planting  to  overcome  fruit  shortage. 

Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today. 


3  New 
Books 
FREE! 


RNY 

7-20-46 


I 

SSI 

STARK; 

Nurseries  and  Orchards  [ 

Box  BB-26,  Louisiana,  MISSOURI  I 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  Free:  O  New  I 
1947  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  " 
and  details  of  Prize  tree  offer. 

□  Check  here  for  free  Fruit  Planting  Guide. 


STARS  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS.  Bw  BB-26.  LwiiiaM,  Mo.  AV/  □  Check  here  for  Free  Home  Landscape  Booklet . 

Q  Check  here  for  Special  lO  Tree  Proposition 


SPARE -TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made 
exceptional  earnings,  $240.01  in  month 
spare  time.  Biggest  chance  in  years  as 
Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree  Planting. 
CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  train- 

_  ing.  No  investment.  Don’t  miss 

O  E.  Griffin  chance.  Mail  coupon  NOW I 


□  Check  here  for  Special  Over  20  Tree  Proposition. 


Name. 


P.  O. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D . . State. 


Check  here  to  Sell  Stark  prize  fruit  trees,  shrubs  in 
Spare  or  Full  Time.  Get  our  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan. 


Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest -acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight  F  . 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable  Roadsides 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
'run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  See  your  dealw  or  write  Dept.  RN  FarBt,wm 


Railroads 


FENCING  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire.  Cello-Glass, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


White  Worms  in  Raspberries; 
Resistance  to  Mosaic 

Can  you  tell  me  how  mosaic  disease 
acts  on  red  raspberries?  How  can  I 
control  small  maggot-like  worms  in 
ripe  berries?  The  canes  on  my  Latham 
never  winter  kill  but  those  on  my 
Newburg  winter  kill  almost  90  per  cent; 
how  can  I  remedy  this  or  is  this  too 
severe  a  climate  for  Newburg?  T.  A.  g. 

The  white  worms  infesting  raspberry 
fruits  may  be  controlled  by  spraying 
the  bushes  with  either  arsenate  of  lead 
or  a  rotenone  spray.  The  arsenate  of 
lead  is  used  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds 
in  100  gallons  of  water,  plus  one-half 
to  one  pound  of  casein  spreader  or 
powdered  skim  milk.  The  first  spray 
should  be  applied  just  as  the  blossom 
clusters  are  forming.  In  about  10  days 
just  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  open,  a 
second  application  may  be  made. 

Powdered  derris  or  cube  root  con¬ 
taining  four  to  five  per  cent  rotenone 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  three  to 
five  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water  with 
one-half  to  one  pound  of  soybean  meal, 
may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the 
arsenate  of  lead. 

A  one  per  cent  rotenone  dust  is  also 
effective  against  the  insect.  The 
rotenone  insecticides  leave  no  harm¬ 
ful  residue  and  for  that  reason  may  be 
preferable  to  the  lead  arsenate. 

Mosaic  has  a  dwarfing  or  stunting 
effect  on  red  raspberry  plants.  Some 
varieties  are  scarcely  dwarfed,  others 
only  slightly.  The  foliage  is  mottled  and 
blistered  with  yellowish  green  areas. 
The  berries  are  small  and  often 
crumbly.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
mosaic  except  to  start  with  healthy 
stock  and  dig  out  and  destroy  all 
diseased  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear 
to  prevent  mosaic  from  spreading  to 
the  healthy  plants.  Newburgh  is 
partially  resistant.  Milton  and  Indian 
Summer  are  even  more  resistant. 

Raspberries  may  winter  kill  if  they 
are  making  too  vigorous  growth,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Fall.  To  check  late 
growth,  discontinue  cultivation  about 
August  1  and  plant  a  cover  crop  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  or  let  the  weeds  grow. 
Too  much  manure  or  slowly  available 
fertilizer  stimulates  late  growth. 

Worms  on  Black  Walnut  Trees 

We  have  fine  beautiful  black  walnut 
trees  in  our  yard  and  for  the  past  three 
years  they  have  been  infested  with 
worms  which  eat  all  the  foliage  off  the 
trees  and  as  they  reach  a  certain  stage, 
they  form  a  large  bunch  which  hangs 
from  the  tree  and  finally  becomes  noth¬ 
ing  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  and  where 
these  worms  come  from,  where  the 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St..  Rochester8,  N.Y.,  £sL  1S3* 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  &  PRINTING 


Vork  and  Service  that  can’t  be  beat.  c c" aa A II 

entury-Tone  prints  each  8-exp.  roll  30c.  FREE  MAILERS, 
end  roll  ond  money. 

ENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  Dept.  X  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 

BOO 

1000 

1000 

postage  postage  postage 
prepaid  prepaidfprepaid 

F.O.B 

Sewell. 

. .  $0.90 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

. .  125 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

. .  1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

..  1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

Cabbage  . $0.90 

Cauliflower  .  LI5 

Sweet  Potato  .  1-25 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.15 

Broccoli  .  LOO 

Celery  .  LOO 

Col  lard  .  LOO 

All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 


Premier  STRAWBERRY  Plants 

50,  $1.80;  100,  $3.00;  300,  $7.50;  500,  $10.00 
Postage  Paid.  1,000  $16.00  F.  O.  B. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM 
Maple  View,  New  York 


$100.00  BUYS  A  110-220  VOLT  200  AMP. 

TRANSFORMER.  Save,  build  your  own  welder.  New 
and  Rebuilt  AC  and  DC  Welders.  Buy  direct 
from  Manufacturer — over  20  years  experience.  Write 

ORVAL  HAUN,  216  Hillsdale  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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eggs  are  laid,  and  if  the  worms  could 
be  controlled  by  a  dormant  spray.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  reach  the  whole  tree 
with  a  sprayer,  the  trees  are  so  large. 
I  notice  all  the  walnut  trees  in  Niagara 
County  are  troubled  with  the  worms 
early  in  August.  mrs.  f.  g. 

The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
method  of  eliminating  the  worms  that 
feed  on  black  walnut  foliage  is  to  spray 
the  tree  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
rate  of  4  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
The  spray  should  be  applied  in  early 
August  or  as  soon  as  the  first  worms 
appear.  DDT  would  probably  g  ive 
satisfactory  control,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  been  tried  as  yet. 

There  is  no  information  available  as 
to  whether  a  dormant  spray  will  kill 
the  eggs.  G.  L.  s. 

Prune  Trees  Fail  to  Set  Fruit 

I  have  two  German  prune  trees  that 
were  set  out  in  1931.  They  were  very 
nice  trees  and  are  always  full  of 
blossoms.  Two  years  ago  they  had  a 
few  prunes  on  them  but  they  fell  off. 
When  I  bought  them,  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  bear  in  two  years.  Of  course 
I  did  not  expect  them  to  bear  in  that 
length  of  time,  but  it’s  been  15  years 
now  and  still  no  fruit.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  trouble?  E.  s. 

If  your  prune  trees  are  of  the  variety 
German  Prune,  they  should  be  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit.  However,  since  there  are 
jnany  varieties  of  prunes,  it  is  possible 
that  you  might  have  a  variety  that 
needs  cross  pollination  from  another 
variety.  Since  the  trees  blossomed 
again  this  year  and  yet  set  no  fruit,  I 
suggest  that  next  Spring  you  cut 
branches  of  prune  blossoms  from  trees 
of  other  varieties  and  place  them  in 
a  pail  of  water  near  the  trees  in 
question  while  they  are  in  bloom.  If 
pollination  is  your  problem,  this 
should  help  a  great  deal.  If  that  does 
not  work,  the  next  move  would  be 
either  to  graft  in  a  branch  of  another 
variety  or  plant  a  tree  of  another  va¬ 
riety  nearby.  H„  A.  R. 

j'S,  " 

4  Gooseberries  And  Raspberries 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  wild 
gooseberries  can  be  transplanted?  Also, 
can  new  canes  of  Sodus  raspberries  be 
transplanted;  or  how  can  one  get  new 
plants  from  old  ones?  J.  J. 

Wild  gooseberries  may  be  trans- 
i?  planted  successfully  but  the  cultivated 
:  varieties  are  much  superior  and  so 
1  reasonable  in  price  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  transplant  the  wild  kind. 

Sodus  raspberries  are  propagated  by 
tip  layering  the  new  canes.  This  is 
done  by  inserting  the  tip  of  the  new 
shoot  vertically  in  mellow  soil  to  a 
depth  of  4  inches.  It  may  be  done  in 
early  September.  Roots  form  at  the  tip 
and  next  Spring  the  young  plant  is  dug, 
severed  from  the  mother  plant  and  set 
where  wanted. 


improves  performance  of  any  wick  lj pc  oil 
CookiiiK  Stove  —  Space  Heater 
Hot  Water  Heater  —  Brooder  . 
Poultry  Incubator,  etc. 

Gives  holler,  cleaner,  more  even  Jlame  — 
Lights  and  relights  faster  —  burning  a 
cotton  wick  dry  will  destroy  it  —  we' 
recommend  a  mystery  wick  be  burned  dry 
once  a  week  —  it  eliminates  need  for  any 
wick  cleaning  and  improves  its  performance. 
For  trouble-free  and  more  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  oil  burning  equipment  use.  a 
Mystery  Wick  NOW. 

If  not  available  at  your  dealer's  —  Oil  out 
and  mail  attached  coupon 

A  Product  of 

HOLYOKE  HEATER  CORPORATION 

( Makers  of  Holyoke  Hot  Water  Healers 
since  1905) 


/HOLYOKE  HEATER  CORP. 

58  Waltham  Avc.-,  Springfield  9,  Mass. 

'Enclosed  is  -Ifor  which  please  send  me 

r  . . MYSTERY  WICKS  No — ZLJ 

at  $1,50  each  for  use  in . i 

jl!V  «*«M**«  ** 


Potato  Club  Field  Day  Aug.  8 

The  Summer  Field  Day  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club  will  be  held 
this  year  at  the  Burt  Peffer  farm  in 
Bliss,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  The 
time  is  Thursday,  August  8. 

This  is  the  first  Field  Day  to  be  held 
in  five  years  and  in  spite  of  present 
handicaps,  it  is  planned  to  stage  the 
usual  type  of  farm  machinery  show, 
especially  that  used  by  potato  growers. 
Several  demonstration  plots  were 
planted  this  Spring  so  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  August  show.  Included  in 
the  diversified  program  will  be  dusting 
with  helicopter  and  aeroplane,  spray¬ 
ing  with  different  types  of  booms  and 
with  and  without  DDT,  portable  irri¬ 
gation  in  operation,  green  manure  and 
soil  conservation  plots,  contour  plow¬ 
ing,  entirely  new  types  of  labor-saving 
devices  such  as  bin-loaders,  stone 
pickers,  and  harvest  combines. 

The  village  of  Bliss  is  about  40  miles 
from  Buffalo  and  55  miles  from 
Rochester,  and  just  off  State  Highway 
39.  Burt  Peffer  operates  a  total  of  about 
1,200  acres,  and  normally  grows  be¬ 
tween  120  and  150  acres  of  potatoes,  of 
which  60  acres  is  certified  seed.  Last 
year  he  certified  30  acres  of  Russets 
and  18  acres  of  Katahdins.  He  has  125 
dairy  animals,  75  of  them  milch  cows. 
His  potato  storage  in  the  village  of 
Bliss  holds  about  50,000  bushels  of 
potatoes.  The  farm  is  equipped  with 
two  large  portable  irrigation  units 
which  have  contributed  much  to  his 
record  of  high  average  yields. 


cull  potatoes  early  in  the  season, 
digging  them  up  later  and  destroying 
the  worms  that  have  been  attracted  to 
them. 


NAME  &  MODEL  OF  UNIT  USING  WICK 

Please  send  me  information  ’fontyour 
.MYSTERY  WICK. 


Wildlife  Damage  in  N.Y. 

During  the  war  years,  increasing  re¬ 
quests  for  the  control  of  various 
species  of  wildlife  have  been  received 
at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
These  requests  have  been  concerned 
with  deer  damage  in  orchards,  fox 
depredation  on  poultry,  starling  and 
blackbird  injury  to  fruits  and  berries, 
field  mouse  and  rat  damage  to  trees 
and  stored  grains.  In  an  effort  to 
evaluate  this  damage  and  advise  the 
farmer  of  effective  control-  measures, 
the  college  is  anxious  to  secure 
specific  instances  of  damage  to  crops, 
livestock  and  poultry,  stored  grains, 
etc.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  such  in¬ 
stances  of  damage  and  loss  to  the 
agriculturist  were  reported.  Such  in¬ 
formation  may  be  forwarded  to  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  Department  of  Zoology, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


.  at 
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Wireworms  in  Potato  Patch 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
wireworms  in  my  potato  patch?  w.  l. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  control  of 
wireworms  in  potato  soil  except  to 
avoid  planting  on  soils  that  are  in¬ 
fested  with  these  insects.  Use  such 
land  for  beans,  peas,  clover  or  alfalfa. 
Wireworms  live  in  the  soil  for  several 
years  and  there  are  many  kinds.  Most 
of  them  feed  on  the  roots  of  grass,  and 
therefore  crops  should  be  grown  which 
can  be  kept  free  from  grass.  Anything 
that  you  would  put  in  the  soil  now  to 
kill  these  insects  feeding  on  the  tubers, 
would  injure  the  potatoes  more  than 
it  would  the  wireworms.  The  only 
thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  dig  the 
potatoes  just  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
to  use.  Another  year,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  use  this  land,  you  could  put  out 


William  L.  Dolley,  111,  of  Getzville, 
N.  Y.,  with  Butch,  his  fox  terrier.  Bill 
reports  that  Butch  has  killed  46  wood¬ 
chucks  in  the  past  17  months,  which 
he  thinks  is  something  of  a  record.  He 
says,  and  rightly  so,  “1  think  he  is  a 
dog  worth  having  on  a  farm,  don’t  you?” 


Your  Cellar  Entrance 

needs  BILCO 

Copper  Steel  Bulkhead  Doors 
Attractive  in  Appearance 
Easily  Installed 
Last  A  Lifetime 
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CHIPMAN  2,4-D 

WEED  KILLER 


KILLS  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  TURF  WEEDS 

•  In  convenient  dry  powder  form; 
readily  dissolves  in  water. 

•  Kills  POISON  IVY  and  many  other 
weeds;  also  used  as  selective  weed 
killer. 

•  Non-poisonous.  Economical  —  as 
little  as  1 1/2  pounds  per  acre 
required. 

Write  for  Circular 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

bePf-  ^  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


PREVJ3NT  costly  lightning 
fires  with  an  ELECTRA  SYS¬ 
TEM.  More  than  99%  effi¬ 
cient.  Reduces  insurance  rates 
in  most  states.  PROTECT 
NOW!  Write  for  name  of 
local  representative. 

Independent  Protection  Co. 

Dealerships  for  Those  with 


Dept.  R 
II  N.  Pearl  St., 
Albany  7,  N.Y. 
Facilities. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

» 

Steel  Buildings  for  AU 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  l30ArchSt..  Phlla.  6.  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%x9  $4.50.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
1  lameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion- 
'Vrit0  for  Price  list  on  other  size*. 
ATWOOD'S  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

R  9  DEMAND  — •  You  Will  Receive  Highest 
Market  Price.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish.  Ship  At  Once. 

BELT.  BUTLER  CO. 

...  „  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 

•  04  West  29th  Street,  New  York  I,  New  York 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  Is  the  story  of  milk  In  the  New  York 
mllkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  Information  to  be  found  In 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  Industry  in  New  YorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  Industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  In  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  Intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  In  the  New  York  milk3hed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  It  has 
Information  for  future  generations.  Price 
53.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Bilcb  Copper  Steel  Doors  are  fireproof, 
weatherproof,  termite  proof.  Always 
open  and  close  smoothly.  3  standard 
sizes.  Shipped  packaged  knocked  down. 

Wrife  for  folder  to 

BILCO  MFG.  CO 

161  B  Hallock  Avenue  New  Haven  6,  Conn. 
Steel  Sidewalk  Doors  •  Steel  Roof  Scuttles 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Here  is  something  every  mother 
knows  without  having  studied  it  but 
few  fathers  know,  unless  they  have 
had  a  college  course  in  psychology. 
Teen-age  youngsters  are  developing 
into  manhood  and  womanhood  and  in 
doing  so  use  up  about  all  of  their 
energy  so  that  they  have  little  left  for 
work.  Mothers  seem  to  know  this  but 
fathers  think  they  are  lazy  because 
they  do  not  get  out  and  hustle.  I  knew 
that  law  of  science  quite  well,  yet 
there  were  times  when  I  became  harsh 
and  impatient  over  the  seeming  lazi¬ 
ness  of  my  teen-age  boys.  This  was 
during  depression  years  when  we  often 
took  a  load  of  fruit  to  market,  and 
sold  it  for  just  enough  to  buy  packages 
for  the  next  day  and  take  home  a  little 
something  for  supper.  Income  was  low, 
bills  rolled  up  and  work  and  worry 
often  made  me  grouchy,  yet  during  all 
this  time  the  Missus  never  lost  faith  in 
her  boys.  The  boys  owned  a  succession 
of  broken-down  jalopies,  which  by 
some  miracle  always  brought  them 
home.  After  supper,  they  would  get  all 
dolled  up  and  then  manage  to  pass 
close  to  the  Missus  with  outstretched 
hand.  Again,  by  some  miracle  which  i! 
shall  never  be  able  to  understand,  she 
always  had  a  little  money  for  them. 
Now,  the  years  have  gone  by  and  her 
faith  was  justified,  for  all  three  of  our 
boys  were  good  soldiers,  and  came 
nome  with  clean  service  records.  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  you  youngsters  that 
every  day  m  the  year  is  Mother’s  Day. 
You  will  find  that  out  for  yourself 
when  it  comes  your  time  to  leave  home. 
When  you  scatter  soiled  clothing  around 
the  room,  there  will  be  no  mother  to 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  place  it  all 
neatly  washed  and  ironed  in  your 
dresser  drawer. 

Calvin  always  was  a  stickler  for  neat¬ 
ness  and  order.  Since  he  has  been  home 
he  has  been  giving  the  old  place  a 
thorough  going-over.  For  nearly  a  week 
he  and  the  Missus  raked  and  carried 
f nd  burned  a  most  astonishing  lot  of 
trash  They  made  a  huge  pile  in  the 
wo?dyard  of  sticks  and  old  boards 
which  I  went  over  with  my  bucksaw, 
and  the  result  is  over  a  cord  of  wood 
for  the  kitchen  stove.  Calvin  turned 
up  the  lawn  mower  and  both  of  them 
mowed  and  raked  until  our  front  yard 
has  again  become  attractive.  Now  he 
is  casting  a  calculating  eye  at  the  barn 
and  I  know  full  well  that  a  huge  ac- 
c^mulEition  of  corn  stalks,  straw  and 
odds  and  ends  is  due  to  vanish  before 
long.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  took  the 
pruning  saw  and  managed  by  some 
means  to  crawl  or  reach  under  a  lot 
0±  big  thorn  apple  bushes  which  had 
xUp  ,ln  the  Pasture  and  saw  them 
off  just  above  the  ground.  These  are 
all  things  which  I  could  not  find  time 
to  do  while  he  was  in  the  service. 

Last  Fall  we  penned  up  a  lot  of 
young  loosters,  and  have  been  intro- 
ducrng  them,  to  the  axe  every  since 
until  only  two  were  left.  The  other  day 
1  let  them  out  and  one  promptly  made 
for  the  Missus  as  she  started  for  the 
house.  Then  that  rooster  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  bristling  up  to  Calvin  and  one 
minute  later  was  sailing  through  the 
01  chard  at  a  fast  clip  with  an  army 
shoe  only  an  inch  from  his  tail.  I 
grinned  but  it  set  me  to  thinking1.  Here 
is  something  you  doubtless  '  have 
noticed  too.  When  our  boys  came  home 
from  the  wars,  they  seemed  to  be  just 
the  same  but  at  times  I  see  an  under- 
streak  which  is  plenty  hard 
polled.  These  young  men  are  going  to 
take  an  active  part  in  governmental 
affairs  and  I  pity  the  politician  who 
tries  to  put  something  over  on  them 
Anyone  who  does  not  believe  in  an 
over-ruhng  Providence  should  note 
what  happened  this  Spring.  Last  Spring 
most  of  the  farm  land  in  the  Midwest 
was  covered  with  20  feet  of  water  at 
planting  time.  This  Spring  was  ideal 
for  soil  preparation  and  planting.  Oats 
went  in  on  time  and  are  looking  extra 
good;  corn  was  planted  at  least  a 
mimthByhw  then  last  year;  just  when 
w+  ?S  !hou§h  a  drought  might 
wheat  croP.  a  soaking  rain  all 
over  the  wheat  belt  removed  that 
danger.  Thus  unless  all  signs  fail  we 
are  due  for  one  of  the  biggest  olt 
corn  and  wheat  crops  in  hislory.  No 

tei*  r5e. that  Providence  has 
hot  had  a  hand  in  all  this.  Some  few 
years  ago,  Henry  Wallace  was  ordering 
farmers  to  destroy  their  pigs,  plow 
cotton  and  burn  over  their 
wheat  fields  before  harvesting.  Farmers 
were  actually  arrested  and  jailed  for 
producing  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat.  A  great  outcry 
i«onmade  about,  surPlus  but  there  was 
onlvy„nX. Surplus  ?.r  overproduction, 
under-consumption  and  poor  dis¬ 
tribution.  _ _ LB.Reber 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley .  4:?  fin 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3  95 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm] 

Mack  J  ones .  •»  oc 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2  75 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House,'  ‘ 
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Picture  of  a 

up  trouble  -for  itself 


T  TNLESS  you  are  careful,  the  dust 
L-/  you  stir  up  doing  summer  work 
can  cost  you  plenty  ...  in  tractor  re¬ 
pairs  and  time  lost  during  the  busy 
season. 

Sucked  into  your  motor  from  the  air, 
the  gritty,  abrasive  dust  particles  can 
wear  out  bearings,  cylinder  walls,  rings, 
and  pistons  in  a  hurry! 

To  protect  your  motor  from  dust 
this  summer,  it  is  wise  to  do  these  two 
things : 

Service  the  air  cleaner  every  day. 

The  air  cleaner  is  the  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense  against  destructive  dust.  If  your 
tractor  had  no  air  cleaner,  for  instance, 
your  motor  might  wear  out  in  less  than 
a  week  when  used  under  heavy  dust 
conditions.  So  it’s  important  to  service 
it  daily  when  you’re  working  in  dust. 

To  service  the  air  cleaner,  remove  the 
oil  cup,  wipe  out  the  dirt,  and  wash  the 
cup  in  kerosene.  Then  refill  with  a  good 
oil  like  Gulflube  Motor  Oil. 

Change  your  crankcase  oil  regularly. 

A  properly  serviced  air  cleaner  stops 
most  of  the  abrasive  dust  before  it 
reaches  your  motor’s  vital  parts.  But 
some  does  get  by.  And  the  longer  you 
run  the  motor  between  oil  changes,  the 
more  dust  accumulates. 

The  one  practical  and  easy  way  to  rid 

the  motor  of  dust  accumulated  in  the 
crankcase  is  to  drain  the  oil  and  refill,  as 
frequently  as  your  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
structions  call  for.  There  is  good  reason, 
too,  why  you  should  use  Gulflube. 


Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi -sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method  that 
removes  more  carbon-  and  sludge¬ 
forming  impurities.  Gulflube  will  stand 
up  under  far  heavier  bearing  pressures 
than  your  tractor  will  ever  build  up. 

So  when  you  use  Gulflube,  you’ll 
know  engine  parts  are  protected,  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  work.  And  be¬ 
cause  this  oil  stands  up  under  engine 
pressure  and  heat,  you’ll  need  less  oil 
between  changes. 

With  Gulflube  in  the  crankcase  and 
in  your  air  cleaner,  your  tractor’s  really 
ready  for  hot,  dusty  summer  jobs. 


Ge»  Gulflube  from  your  Good  Gulf 
man,  along  with  other  Gulf  Farm 
Aids.  Pick  those  you  need  from  this 
handy  list  .  .  . 

Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  (S&W) 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulflex  Universal  Joint  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease 
Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.P. 
Gulf  Transmission  Oils 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 

Quick- Action  Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 
Gulfwax — for  preserving 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 

★  ★  ★ 

FREE  ■  Send  for  your  copy 
of  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide-— 
3800  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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During  the  0.  P.  A.9s  Lapse 

THE  President’s  veto  of  the  OPA  extension 
bill  was  unexpected  by  most  people,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  of  his  veto  must 
have  been  equally  unexpected  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Adhering  to  the  all-or-nothing  policy 
that  has  been  persistently  followed  by  the 
administration  and  OPA  officials,  Mr.  Truman 
apparently  figured  that  his  surprise  action 
would  frighten  Congress  into  giving  OPA  all 
it  wanted  within  24  hours  after  the  veto. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  refused  to  be 
stampeded  or  scared  by  OPA  propaganda.  At 
this  writing,  price  controls  have  been  off  for 
close  to  two  weeks,  and  the  prophesied 
calamity  of  an  inflation  orgy  has  definitely 
not  materialized.  The  most  immediately 
affected  commodities  were  in  the  food  line  and 
in  most  cases  the  extent  of  the  price  rise  has 
been  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  re¬ 
moved.  In  other  cases,  as  in  cattle,  hogs  and 
grain,  the  wholesale  prices  have  already 
dropped  from  their  first  peak  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  market  shipments.  What¬ 
ever  increase  remains  is  due  to  the  short 
supplies  of  legitimate  operators  and  the  strong 
consumer  demand,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
excess  money  in  circulation  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration-sponsored  wage  increase  in  the  past 
six  months.  Poultry  and  egg  prices  are  but 
slightly  above  the  old  ceilings,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  continue  plentiful  with  little 
change  in  price.  Black  markets  are  already 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

As  a  result  of  this  testing  of  a  market 
suddenly  made  free  after  more  than  three 
years  of  controls,  Congress  will  certainly  not 
give  the  administration  the  kind  of  OPA  ex¬ 
tension  it  desires.  Already  the  Senate  has 
voted  to  eliminate  all  controls  on  milk,  meat, 
poultry  and  eggs.  Restrictions  on  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  line, 
will,  as  a  political  compromise,  probably  be 
approved,  but  with  adequate  provision  for 
price  decontrol  as  soon  as  supply  comes  near 
to  equaling  demand.  In  other  words,  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  administration  has 
gambled  and  lost.  Whatever  new  OPA  bill 
is  approved,  will  have  even  less  controls  than 
the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President.  Congress 
is  beginning  to  reacquire  some  of  its  long-lost 
intestinal  fortitude,  which  is  a  good  thing. 

EFFECT  ON  MILK  PRICES 

Retail  milk  prices  throughout  the  Northeast 
have  been  increased  from  two  to  three  cents 
a  quart,  with  the  dealers  promising  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  to  producers  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  75-85  cents  in  milk  subsi¬ 
dies.  In  New  York  City,  a  consumer  price  in¬ 
crease  of  two  cents  went  into  effect  July  9. 
Home  delivered,  approved  milk  is  now  selling 
at  21  cents,  and  store  milk  at  18  cents.  The 
dealer  group  has  agreed  with  the  Committee 
of  Fourteen,  a  newly  formed  producer  group 
in  the  New  York  milkshed,  to  pay  extra 
premiums  on  fluid  milk,  fluid  cream,  and 
cream  for  ice  cream,  as  follows!  92  cents  a 
cwt.  above  the  July  Class  I  Federal 
Order  price  of  $4.10,  total  $5.02;  95  cents 
above  the  Class  II- A  price  of  $3.00,  total 
$3.95;  and  90  cents  above  the  Class  II-B  price 
of  $2.75,  total  $3.65.  These  extra  prices  are  to 
be  paid  into  al  separate  pool  which  will  be 
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administered  by  a  designee  of  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  It  is  understood  that 
these  prices  are  in  effect  for  the  month  of 
July  only,  subject  of  course  to  any  rollback 
order  or  reinstatement  of  subsidy  if  the  new 
OPA  law  includes  milk  price  controls. 

Producers9  Rights  Again  Ignored 

“Free  government  advances  the  cause  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  the  right  of  every  man 
to  use  his  life  as  he  deems  best  for  the  service  of 
his  family  and  community,  the  right  of  every  man 
to  be  free  and  to  worship  as  he  pleases,  to  read 
what  he  wishes  and  to  believe  as  he  wants  to  be¬ 
lieve.  *  *  *  This  is  the  time  to  re-dedicate  ourselves 
to  a  firm  devotion  of  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the 
individual,  to  strengthen  the  Government  which 
serves  the  people  but  does  not  and  will  not  regiment 
them  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Here  is  our  time 
and  here  is  our  opportunity.” 

Gov.  Thos.  E.  Dewey,  July  4,  1946,  New  Hartford,  N.Y. 

EVERY  thinking  American  will  endorse  this 
sound  statement  by  Governor  Dewey  be¬ 
cause  it  recognizes  the  God-given  rights  and 
duties  of  the  individual  and  clearly  enunciates 
the  limited  functions  of  government  in  our 
democracy.  But  more  is  needed  than  the  mere 
preachment  of  a  doctrine,  no  matter  how  good 
it  sounds,  and  so  far  Governor  Dewey’s  State 
administration  has  ignored,  or  at  least  failed 
to  recognize,  the  inherent  rights  of  dairy 
farmers  and  has,  in  typical  totalitarian  fashion, 
continued  to  enforce  strict  regimentation  on 
their  lives  and  businesses.  In  spite  of  repeated 
attempts  at  amendment,  no  producer  or 
group  of  producers  can  build  their  own  plant 
and  market  their  own  milk  without  obtain¬ 
ing  official  permission  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  nor  can  any  producer  change 
from  one  dealer  to  another  without  similar 
permission.  In  both  cases,  this  permission  is 
arbitarily  withheld,  today  more  than  ever 
before. 

Just  last  month,  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms  sought 
to  obtain  a  license  to  open  a  plant  at  Oak 
Hill  in  Greene  County.  Over  100  dairymen 
petitioned  Albany  to  issue  a  license.  They  were 
fed  up  with  paying  out  20  to  25  cents  in  haul¬ 
ing  charges  to  milk  stations  18  to  24  miles 
away.  The  application  was,  as  usual,  fought 
by  every  dealer,  in  the  territory,  including 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  whose  nearest  plant 
was  20  miles  distant.  Because  of  this  dealer 
opposition,  Tuscan  was  denied  its  license.  No 
official  reason  was  given  for  the  decision. 

If  Mr.  Dewey  is  as  anxious  as  he  sounds  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  opportunity  of  the 
individual,  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  for 
him  to  look  to  his  own  milk  laws,  so  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  he  says  must  be 
preserved,  are  first  restored  to  those  who 
need  them  most  and  who  are  fully  qualified 
by  every  moral,  social  and  business  standard 
to  exercise  them. 


The  Pesticide  Shortage 

WHY  is  the  American  farmer,  almost  a 
year  after  V-J  Day,  plagued  by  insecti¬ 
cide  and  fungicide  shortages  more  acute  than 
any  during  the  war  years?  The  industry  it¬ 
self  was  not  forced  to  face  any  reconversion 
problems  and  for  years  has  had  plant  capacity 
in  excess  of  manufacturing  needs. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  shortages  has 
been  government  restrictions  and  strikes. 
Supplies  of  both  arsenic  and  copper  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  labor  unrest  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Mexico.  Lead  supplies  have 
been  drastically  reduced  by  a  lack  of  labor 
at  the  mines.  The  world  lead  price,  higher 
than  domestic  ceilings,  has  placed  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  limited  supply  available  to  the 
industry.  The  coal,  rail  and  steel  strikes 
have  all  contributed  to  a  further  curtailment 
in  production. 

The  only  source  of  rotenone  during  the  war 
has  been  South  America  and  for  the  entire 
war  period  the  government  has  been  the  sole 
importer  of  rotenone  in  this  country.  Reason¬ 
ably  heavy  supplies  are  now  expected  to 
reach  here  this  Summer,  but  since  processing 
and  distribution  will  take  time,  the  finished 
materials  will  not  be  immediately  available 
to  farmers.  A  better  supply  of  copper  sulphate 
and  copper  fungicides  is  also  expected  during 
the  next  six  weeks. 

It  is  fortunate  that  to  date  there  have  been 
no  reports  of  any  serious  insect  infestations 
throughout  the  Northeast;  otherwise  these 
shortages  would  have  added  one  more  burden 
to  farmers’  heavily  overtaxed  shoulders. 


July  20,  1946 

Labor  Rackets  Made  Illegal 

AFTER  months  of  timid  temporizing  with 
a  power-grabbing  bloc  of  labor  leaders, 
climaxed  by  a  weak  and  illogical  veto  of  the 
Case  Bill,  President  Truman  has  finally  given 
his  first  evidence  of  political  courage  by  sign¬ 
ing  the  Hobbs  Bill. 

This  new  law  is  aimed  at  curbing  labor 
racketeers;  it  is  not  an  anti-labor  law 
nor  is  it  aimed  at  restricting  any  legiti¬ 
mate  activities  of  labor  unions.  The  penal¬ 
ties  imposed  are  fines  up  to  $10,000  and 
20  years  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  any 
interference,  by  way  of  robbery  or  extortion, 
with  goods  moving  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  Hobbs  Bill  was  first  introduced  in 
Congress  early  in  1943  after  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  that  labor  unions  were  im¬ 
mune  from  prosecution  under  the  Anti- 
Racketeering  Act,  no  matter  how  flagrant  the 
robbery  or  how  violent  the  extortion  and 
threats.  The  bill  was  promptly  passed  by  the 
House  but  just  as  quickly  killed  in  the  Senate. 
Late  last  year  it  was  revived  and  again  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  by  a  voice  vote.  For  the 
past  six  months  it  had  been  bottled  up  in  the 
Senate  by  labor  pressure  until  finally,  fed  up 
with  the  administration’s  weak-kneed  policy 
toward  labor,  the  upper  house  suddenly 
brought  the  bill  up  for  a  vote  and  passed  it. 
In  spite  of  vigorous  vocal  opposition  from 
labor  mouthpieces,  the  Hobbs  Bill  finally  be¬ 
came  a  law  with  the  President’s  signature 
on  July  3. 

Now,  at  last,  farmers  can  truck  their  pro¬ 
duce  into  city  markets  without  fear  of  having 
their  trucks  dumped  and  themselves  badly 
beaten.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  such  a 
situation  could  ever  have  been  allowed  to 
exist  in  a  free,  democratic  country,  just  be¬ 
cause  a  few  selfish  men  wanted  to  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  Let  us  hope  that  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Hobbs  Law,  plus  its  proper 
enforcement,  will  be  the  first  step  in  a  new 
era  of  fair  dealing  for  all  groups,  with  no 
special  criminal  immunities  for  anyone. 

Less  Government  is  Needed 

THE  round  table  reader  discussion  in  our 
last  issue  on  government  control  hits  at 
the  most  vital  problem  confronting  our  nation 
today.  While  the  topic  under  discussion  was 
government  control  affecting  agriculture,  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  apply  with  equal 
force  to  every  phase  of  our  economy. 

Those  who  urge  more  government  control 
claim  that  more  government  means  more 
democracy,  because  it  also  means  more  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  people.  Bigness  and  con¬ 
centration  of  power  are  trends,  it  is  argued, 
that  must  be  recognized  as  inherent  in  this 
“new  world,”  and  since  both  bring  totali¬ 
tarianism  if  not  controlled,  we  need  more 
government  to  control  them. 

That  these  evils  exist  and  are  increasing,  few 
will  deny,  but  that  more  government  control 
is  the  answer  is  open  to  very  serious  doubt. 
People  seem  to  be  losing  sight  of  most  of 
their  primary  duties  as  citizens.  Since  it  is  al¬ 
ways  easier  to  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  work, 
more  and  more  we  have  come  to  rely  upon 
government  as  a  sort  of  crutch,  forgetting 
all  the  while  that  “we”  are  “the  government," 
and  that  citizenship  carries  with  it  certain 
responsibilities  which  most  people  today  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  or  assume.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  arrest  this  trend  would  be 
by  adopting  a  national  plan  of  decentrali¬ 
zation,  otherwise  the  chasm  now  dividing 
between  “we  the  people”  and  “the  govern¬ 
ment”  will  be  further  widened.  If  that  trend 
continues,  it  will  not  matter  how  many  more 
are  employed  in  official  positions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  totalitarian  aim  will  then  have 
been  achieved,  and  we  shall  have  only  our¬ 
selves  and  our  own  inertia  to  blame. 


Brevities 


“Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.” — Psa.  150:6. 

Of  all  the  vegetables  grown,  the  tomato  is  the 
most  popular  as  shown  by  reports  from  home 
gardeners.  People  used  to  think  it  was  poison. 

Last  year  16,000  persons  were  killed  on  farms  in 
the  United  States,  and  1,500,000  others  suffered  in¬ 
juries,  many  of  them  serious.  Farm  home  accidents 
were  the  most  frequent.  The  farm  accident  death 
toll  was  53  per  100,000  workers;  this  compares  with 
31  for  all  other  industries. 
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MORE 

MEAT 


ARMOUR 

FBRTIIIZER  WORKS 


More  beef — better  beef — when  cattle  get  needed  mineral 
plant  foods  from  pasturage.  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Ferti¬ 
lizers  help  make  up  soil  deficiencies,  insure  earlier 
spring  grazing. 


By  test,  cattle  eat  better,  do  better  on  properly  fertil¬ 
ized  hay.  Free-drilling  Armour’s  fertilizers  stimulate 
growth  of  rich,  high  quality  hay,  with  fewer  weeds. 


FALL  is  a  good  time  to  fer¬ 
tilize  pastures — it  pays  for 
itself.  See  your  Armour 
Agent  now  for  your  needs. 


Milkers  respond  to  fertilized  pastures.  In  Department 
of  Agriculture  tests  up  to  11,500  pounds  of  extra  milk 
was  produced  from  a  ton  of  fertilizer.  Feed  -your  pas¬ 
tures  with  Armour’s,  and  they’ll  feed  you. 


WHEAT  FOR  PEAC 

A  hungry  world  needs 
your  wheat  now  as  never 
before.  Plant  more  and 
fertilize  with  Armour's 
Big  Crop. 


i  w 


The  Fibre  Conduit  Co. 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


(RNY-7-20) 


Please  send  complete  information 
about  ORANGEBURG  pipe.  Also  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


Name. 


Address.. 


ORANGEBURG 

(?EG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFFICE 

The  Root-Proof  Pipe 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection.  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


•  ORANGEBURG  pipe  is  the  perfect,  mod¬ 
ern  pipe  for  farm  and  home  needs.  Ideal 
for  house-to-sewer  or  septic  tank  connec¬ 
tions  and  other  outside,  non-pressure 
uses.  Low  in  cost.  Lasts  a  lifetime!  Non- 
metallic,  non-rigid,  quickly  installed. 
TaperwelD  ’-  couplings  need  no  cement 
stay  tight  and  root-proof!  Use  PERFO¬ 
RATED  type  for  better  farmland  drainage. 
Easily  laid.  Stays  in  line.  Not  damaged 
by  temperature  changes.  Economical — 
long-lasting.  Widely  used  also  for  septic 
tank  filter  beds  and  foundation  drains. 
Get  more  information  from  your  dealer 
— or  return  the  coupon  today! 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Post  &  Rail  Fence 

Three  and  Four  Rail 
Styles.  Made  of  Selected 
Chestnut  Timber.  Close 
Mesh  Picket  and  Woven 
Picket  Fences.  All 
Types  Steel  Fencing 
for  the  Farm. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MlAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


KILL  WEEDS 


FLAME 


WITH 
2000  F 

Burn  6%  Kerosene  94%  Air 

Famous  fire  gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots.  Sterilizes, 
incinerates,  disinfects,  irrigates.  Great  for  garden 
spraying  whitewash,  coldwater  paints.  Three  popular 
sizes;  $16.50  up.  Descriptive  Literature  Free. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
probably  one  of  the  least  understood 
matters  of  practical  farming  is  the 
question  of  how  much  fertilizer  to  use 
in  certain  soils  for  specific  crops.  Over 
the  last  dozen  years  the  writer  has 
done  considerable  experimenting  with 
various  types  of  fertilizers  on  such 
crops  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  as¬ 
paragus,  sweet  corn,  melons  and  winter 
squashes.  It  isn’t  safe  to  be  too  dog¬ 
matic  on  the  subject.  The  conclusions 
one  draws  in  a  given  season  are  often 
upset  the  next  season.  A  year  of 
plentiful  rains  coming  at  just  the  right 
times  can  give  the  feeding  rootlets  of 
plants  more  food  than  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  other  years  when  the  rain  is 
either  scarce  or  else  too  much  rain  falls 
at  longer  spaced  intervals.  Further¬ 
more,  the  writer’s  tests  have  been  on 
areas  where  irrigation  was  available 
any  time  the  soil  seemed  dry  enough 
to  warrant  adding  water.  The  Country¬ 
man  came  to  the  conclusion  years  ago 
that  top  yields  of  berries,  melons,  and 
squashes  depended  greatly  on  the 
water  supply.  Asparagus  comes  early 
in  the  Spring  when  water  is  likely  to 
be  plentiful.  The  experiments  on  sweet 
corn  are  not  conclusive.  The  roots  of 
corn  extend  a  good  distance  and  go 
more  deeply  than  many  realize. 

But,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth 
to  readers,  the  general  conclusion  to 
date  is  that  with  water  available,  a 
man  will  definitely  increase  his  profits 
on  the  crops  mentioned  by  using  from 
two  to  four  times  as  much  fertilizer 
as  recommended.  The  money  in  berries 
comes  from  the  big  yields.  Many 
strawberry  growers,  for  example,  go 
along  year  after  year  with  yields  of 
around  4,000  quarts  per  acre.  Yet  the 
best  growers  have  proved  that  an  8,000 
quart  yield  is  not  an  impractical  goal. 
But  to  get  up  around  the  8,000  quart 
mark,  I  had  to  use  about  four  tons 
per  acre.  Every  man’s  problem  is 
different  when  it  comes  to  farming.  I 
prefer  the  organic  base  fertilizers  be¬ 
cause  they  add  humus  to  the  soil,  and 
so  far  as  experimentation  ancL  obser¬ 
vation  go  to  date,  in  average  loam  soil 
the  6-6-6  formula  gets-  as  good  results 
as  any  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
potash  combinations. 

So  far  as  growing  first  class  rasp¬ 
berries  is  concerned,  one  has  to  be  very 
careful.  I  like  to  broadcast  and  harrow 
in  the  fertilizer  before  the  plants  are 
set  the  first  year.  Some  experiments  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  indicate 
that  one  can  get  big  crops  in  good 
loam  without  any  fertilizer.  One  of 
the  best  crops  I  ever  grew  had  no 
fertilizer,  but  it  did  have  ample  irri¬ 
gation  during  June  and  the  first  two 
weeks  of  July.  Results  to  date  indicate 
that  good  loam  plus  plenty  of  water 
will  produce  big  crops  of  raspberries. 
If  a  man  can  raise  six  to  eight  thousand 
pints  of  raspberries  per  acre  instead 
of  the  usual  3,000  to  4,000,'  he  can 
make  an  excellent  profit. 

With  strawberries,  it  pays  to  take  a 
crop  only  one  season,  then  plow  up 
the  bed  and  seed  a  green  manure  crop; 
plow  again  and  seed  buckwheat.  When 
the  buckwheat  is  10  or  12  inches  tall, 
plow  in  the  Fall  and  seed  to  domestic 
rye  grass.  In  the  Spring,  turn  this 
under  and  work  up  a  deep  mellow  bed; 
broadcast  the  fertilizer  and  harrow  this 
in.  When  a  variety  like  the  Catskill 
is  used,  set  the  mother  plants  30  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  and  have  the  rows 
four  feet  apart. 

In  a  trip  to  northern  Vermont,  a 
dairy  farmer  who  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  and  experimentation  with 
improving  his  pastures,  told  me  that 
he  top  dresses  with  a  general  fertilizer 
about  mid-June,  using  about  400  pounds 
per  acre.  He  tries  to  do  this  job  just 
before  a  rain,  and  says  he  feels  sure 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  is  returned 
many  times  by  the  unusual  growth 
during  July  and  August.  He  said  that 
on  richer  soil  parts  of  his  pasture  he 
has  used  nitrate  of  soda,  perhaps  150 
pounds  per  acre  in  midsummer,  and 
believes  it  means  lusher  grass  during 
August. 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  North¬ 
eastern  farming  is  the  low  yields  per 
acre  which  too  many  farmers  accept 
year  after  year.  All  of  us  know  fields 
where  the  production  is  a  ton  of  hay 
per  acre,  or  less.  The  chances  are  good 
that  with  increased  humus  and  more 
fertilizer,  the  same  soil  could  produce 
at  least  100  per  cent  more. 

On  this  trip  through  some  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  richest  farming  land,  I  saw  both 
black  and  white  so  far  as  soil  con¬ 
servation  was  concerned.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  soil.  Cover  crops  had 
kept  the  soil  from  wind  and  water 
erosion.  They  provided  green  stuff  to 
plow  under  this  Spring  and  increase 
humus.  But  I  also  saw  bare  sidehill 
fields  where  crops  had  been  grown  on 
the  up  and  down  slope.  There  were 
countless  ruts  and  little  gullies  that 
showed  where  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  rains  had  washed  precious  top 
soil  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  fields, 
into  the  brooks  and  ravines.  The  battle 
of  the  bulge  in  soil  erosion  is  slowly 
climbing  to  victory,  but  we  still  have 
far  to  go.  The  foundation  of  life  and 
of  agriculture,  and  the  most  valuable 
heritage  of  mankind,  is  the  soil  in 
which  the  food  of  humanity  grows. 
Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 
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KoroK  •  NatcO  •  CraineloX 
TripliwalL  •  WoodstavE 

Craine  lr»c.f  Norwich/  N.Y. 
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- SHHIFR 


It's  the 

HARVEY 
RED  HED 

SHELLER  with  the  Amazing 
Triple-Action  KernOlizeR 

Yes,  Sir !  There’s  something  better  in  shelters — a 
new  way  to  greater  capacity  —  a  new  way  to  shell 
machine  or  husked  corn  — a  new  way  to  cut  costs. 

THE  SECRET  IS 

in  the  patented  Triple-Action  KernOlizeR  that 
does  three  important  corn  shelling  jobs  all  at  the 
same  time:  (1)  it  shells  outside  the  unit  like  or¬ 
dinary  corn  shelters;  (2)  it  shells  inside  the  umt; 
.(3)  while  doing  these  two  jobs  fast  and  clean,  it 
pushes  cobs  and  husks  to  tlje  discharge.  Think  of 
it— three  jobs  at  once!  And  remember,  the  Harvey 
Red  Hed  Com  Shelter  is  the  only  machine  with 
this  great  Triple-Action  KernOlizeR. 

Besides  all  this,  you’ll  find  such  features  as:  a 
screen  pre-cleaner — controlled  air  blast  cleaner 
4-way  feed  hopper — adjustable  cob  outlet  new 
type  com  thrower— corn  discharge  auger  floating 
on  sealed  dust-proof  ball  bearings.  Yes,  you  11  find 
them  all,  plus  many  other  time,  labor  and  money 
saving  features  in  the  Harvey  Red  Hed  Corn  Sheller. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

rnrr  If  you’ll  mail  us  the  cou- 
■  pon  below  for  all  of  the 
Red  Hed  facts  we’ll  send  you  a 
copy  of  “Secrets  of  Successful 
Feeding,”  our  latest  book  telling 
how  to  make  feeding  of  farm- 
grown  grains  produce  more  meat 
milk  and  eggs 
at  less  cost. 

Written  by  ex¬ 
perts  —  worth  w  Duriur 
at  least  50c  -  <,  KAUNt 

but  free  to  you. 


MAIL  THIS  RIGHT 

HARVEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  146,  Racine,  Wis. 

I  want  your  new  50c  book,  “Secrets  of  Success¬ 
ful  Feeding.”  Please  send  my  free  copy. 

Tell  me  how  the  Harvey  Red  Hed  Corn  Sheller 
operates  to  help  me  shell  corn  faster,  better  and 
at  lower  cost. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ - _ State- 

My  dealer’s  name  is - 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’fl  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Cn  *  I  M  C  Tractor  —  Truck  and  Car.  Im- 
ll  H  I  It  9  mediate  shipment,  Eire  sizes 
reeded.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SiALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


DT  and  2,  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
lemieal  saves  money.  Free  interesting  information. 

ILVERTON  LABORATORIES,  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS.  Free  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
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Farming  in  the  Southwest 

(Continued  from  Page  486) 
buyers  were  able  to  survive  by  gather¬ 
ing  up  livestock  in  small  numbers,  but 
what  finally  put  them  permanently  out 
of  business  was  the  advent  and  spread 
of  community  farm  sales.  Today,  all 
through  the  Southwest,  these  local  sales 
are  held  about  once  a  week,  and  live¬ 
stock  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  furniture,  machinery  and  parts 
are  put  under  the  hammer.  There  are 
professional  buyers  as  well  as  local 
people  who  bid  actively  on  the  sale 
offerings,  but  they  are  not  the  same 
as  the  old  time  cattle  buyers. 

The  H.  H.  Herman  farm,  near  Butler 
in  Bates  County,  reported  considerable 
early  damage  to  wheat  from  the 
Hessian  fly,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
prospect  for  a  fairly  good  yield  ap¬ 
peared  certain.  Most  of  the  wheat  was 
almost  ripe  and  farmers  were  working 
out  their  cutting  schedules  and  dates 
with  combine  crews.  At  Harley  E. 
Hyatt’s  Shamrock  Farm,  at  Center- 
view  in  Johnson  County,  the  feed 
shortage  was  restricting  usual  feeding 
operations  with  steers  and  hogs.  Hyatt 
is  carrying  about  50  head  of  cattle  on 
grass  and  would  like  to  fatten  them, 
but  he  has  been  unable  to  get  feed  at 
a  price  which  could  show  a  profit.  The 
same  situation  exists  with  his  hogs;  the 
shoats  are  just  being  brought  along 
without  much  gain  on  pasture.  These 
animals  will  be  sold  this  Fall  in  a  thin 
condition,  unless  the  feed  situation  and 
prices  change  to  a  more  favorable 
ratio,  and  more  grain  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  Multiply  this  all  over  the 
country  and  it  means  a  great  deal  less 
meat.  Sheep  have  noticeably  declined 
in  numbers,  which  will  also  have  an 
effect  on  retail  meat  sales.  Roving 
bands  of  marauding  dogs  are  the  cause 
of  most  farmers  getting  rid  of  their 
flocks. 

Conditions  in  Kansas 

The  Eastern  tier  of  counties  in 
Kansas,  including  Crawford,  Cherokee, 
and  Ottawa,  and  extending  over  into 
the  Western  edge  of  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma,  makes  up  the  soft  Winter 
wheat  belt,  as  contrasted  with  the  rest 
of  the  Kansas  hard  Winter  wheat  area. 
This  soft  wheat  is  considered  the  best 
in  the  world  for  milling  into  a  su¬ 
perior  pastry  flour,  and  the  big  mills 
buy  this  wheat  as  fast  as  it  is  delivered 
at  the  local  elevators.  The  combines 
were  just  beginning  to  roll  through  the 
fields  of  golden  grain  during  mid-June, 
with  the  harvest  getting  completely 
under  way  about  a  week  later.  The 
labor  situation  was  good;  high  school 
and  university  students  from  all  the 
States  involved  go  to  the  Kansas  wheat 
fields  and  work  as  combine  crews, 
following  the  harvest  through  until 
they  wind  up  in  Colorado  in  the  late 
season.  The  return  of  these  boys  to 
;heir  studies  has  made  a  big  difference. 

The  general  outlook  and  estimate  for 
Kansas  wheat  is  a  yield  of  about 
187,000,000  bushels,  which  is  21,000,000 
bushels  less  than  last  year’s  record  of 
208,000,000  bushels,  hut  considerably 
above  the  past  10-year  average.  At  the 
J.  P.  Caliouet  160-acre  farm  in  Chero¬ 
kee  County,  the  soft  Winter  wheat 
looked  like  it  would  run  about  20 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  would  be 
ready  to  cut  the  following  week. 
James  Duncan  of  Columbus  prefers  to 
keep  a  general  livestock  farm  instead 
of  specializing  in  wheat.  He  says  that 
over  a  period  of  time  it  is  a  safer 
proposition,  so  he  feeds  hogs  and  steers. 
Horses  are  used  on  most  of  the  farms, 
but  many  expect  to  operate  with  small 
tractors  as  soon  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able.  The  big  problem  is  feed  and 
farmers  are  not  going  to  let  all  their 
wheat  go  to  market  until  they  have 
their  corn  crop  in  the  crib.  They  are 
going  to  make  sure  that  they  have 
enough  feed  to  at  least  keep  their 
breeding  animals  and  fowls,  which  have 
taken  years  of  effort  to  develop.  E.  W. 
Smittle  is  having  to  sell  all  his  non¬ 
breeding  chickens  and  Muscovy  ducks 
at  a  sacrifice  because  feed  is  unobtain¬ 
able  even  at  the  quoted  price  of  $4.50 
a  hundred  pounds  for  mash.  This  sur¬ 
plus  forced  sale  of  poultry  has  made 
local  prices  very  low.  Fryers  are  quoted 
at  27  cents  a  pound  dressed,  and  ducks 
at  16  cents.  This  means  a  substantial 
loss  to  poultrymen. 


important  to  note  that  mare’s  milk  is 
relatively  low  in  fat,  containing  an 
average  of  only  one  per  cent.  It  is  also 
low  in  protein,  having  an  average  of 
about  two  per  cent.  Goats’  and  cows’ 
milk  averages  about  four  per  cent  fat 
and  three  and  one-half  per  cent  protein. 
However,  mare’s  milk  contains  about 
two  per  cent  more  milk  sugar  than 
that  of  the  cow  and  goat.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  desirable  to  modify  either  cow’s 
or  goat’s  milk  that  may  be  used  for 
feeding  to  the  foal.  It  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  use  three  tablespoonsful  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  lime  water  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  ordinary  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  to  each  pint  of  cow’s  milk. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  use  milk  from 
a  low  testing  cow  or  doe.  If  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  would  be  best  to  add 
about  one-third  boiled  water  to  the 
milk. 

Frequent  feeding  is  desirable  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  foal  should  be  fed  at  least  every 
two  hours  from  a  nipple  bottle  or 
nipple  bucket,  which  should  be  kept 
clean  and  sterilized  before  using.  The 
milk  should  be  fed  at  a  temperature 
between  95  and  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
As  the  foal  becomes  older,  the  feeding 
periods  can  be  lengthened  until  it  is 
fed  only  three  or  four  times  daily.  It 
can  be  fed  three  or  four  quarts  per  day, 
gradually  increasing  this  in  accordance 
with  its  appetite  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  responds.  A  brood  mare  in 
good  condition  will  produce  a  large 
amount  of  milk,  and  official  records 
have  been  obtained  showing  such  pro¬ 
duction  to  sometimes  be  over  70  pounds 
in  one  day.  The  foal  should  be  taught 
to  eat  good  quality  mixed  hay  and 
some  crushed  oats  as  early  as  possible 
A  little  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
can  be  added  to  the  oats  when  the  colt 
is  about  one  month  old.  Within  two  or 
three  weeks  a  mixture  consisting  of 
ground  oats  400:  wheat  bran  100;  and 
oil  meal  100  makes  a  good  grain  feed. 


IN  DUST  OR  SPRAY 

CCC  *  DDT 


KILLS  Potato 


_ _ _ _  Leaf  hoppers  .  .  .  Flea' 

Beetles . . .  Caterpillars . . .  Cabbage  Worms 
...  Japanese  Beetles ...  Thrips . . .  Borers  •  •  - 
Codling  Moths  .  .  .  and  other  pests! 

Keep  your  garden  plants  and  farm  crops 
free  of  these  destroying  insects!  Spray 
with  CCC  25%  DDT,  a  wettable  powder  — 
or,  if  you  prefer,  spread  ready-to-use  CCC 
3%  Garden  Dust.  Long  lasting  activity. 
Get  CCC  Spray  or  Dust  at  your  dealer’s. 

Low  Co6t  As 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

“Spray  me  with 

CCC  2S%— quick!' • 

Ask  the  Cow 

That  Needs  itl 

CCC  25%  DDT  will  keepjyour  cows  rela¬ 
tively  free  of  flies  and  lice  and  help  in¬ 
crease  milk  production,  maybe  by  15%. 
Mixed  2  lbs.  per  30  gallons  of  water,  cost  is 
less  than  5  cents  per  gallon  of  spray!  It 
pays  to  spray  cows  with  CCC  every  15  days. 
Follow  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  recom¬ 
mendation:  “Under  no  circumstances 
should  oil  solutions  be  applied  to  animals; 
DDT  dusts  or  water  dispersible  suspen¬ 
sions  should  be  used.”  J 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.;  Inc* 

Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y* 
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Young  Stock  Need  Minerals 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  calves 
and  yearlings?  They  seem  to  be  starv¬ 
ing  for  something  and  keep  growing 
thin,  although  they  have  plenty  of  good 
hay,  and  some  of  them  eat  two  quarts 
of  oats  a  day  besides.  They  have 
plenty  of  good  water  and  salt.  I  even 
lost  one  last  Winter.  They  want  to  e.at 
bark,  weeds,  rags,  the  side  of  the  barn, 
anything.  Some  of  them  get  so  they 
will  not  eat  but  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
anything  in  the  line  of  grain  or  hay, 
and  just  shrink  up  and  get  poorer  and 
weaker.  Many  of  my  neighbors’  young 
stock  act  the  same  way.  a.  c.  t. 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  calves  are 
suffering  from  a  mineral  deficiency. 
You  do  not  state  what  kind  of  hay  is 
being  used,  and  unless  this  is  a  good 
quality  legume  hay,  they  are  also  not 
getting  enough  protein.  Feeding  oats 
alone  to  calves  is  not  the  best  practice. 
A  good  way  to  feed  them  until  they  are 
two  or  three  months  old  is  to  use  com¬ 
mercial  calf  meal  or  pellets  and  then 
gradually  substitute  a  growing  ration. 
One  that  is  satisfactory  to  use  consists 
of  ground  corn,  100  pounds;  ground 
oats,  100  pounds;  wheat  bran,  100 
pounds;  and  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal,  30  pounds.  In  this  mixture, 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  thoroughly 
mix  five  pounds  of  dicalcium  phosphate, 
five  pounds  of  iodized  stock  salt,  and  five 
pounds  of  ground  limestone.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  these  minerals  should  be  mixed 
separate  in  the  ratio  mentioned,  and 
kept  available  for  the  calves  and  also 
all  livestock. 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYSor 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  109  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It's  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  eaked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We'll  rush  you,  all  Rsl11'  ■" 

8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


Feed  for  Orphan  Foal 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
information  on  the  formula  and  amount 
to  feed  a  week  old  orphan  foal  and 
how  long  continued?  I  have  goat  milk 
available.  h.  r. 

If  your  orphan  foal  received  the  first 
milk  from  its  mother,  known  as  colo¬ 
strum,  it  has  a  much  better  chance 
to  survive  and  develop.  Colostrum  milk 
contains  specific  antibodies  that  pre¬ 
vent  various  ailments  in  the  newborn, 
and  in  addition  it  acts  as  a  laxative. 
If  your  foal  did  not  receive  colostrum, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  give  it  ‘some 
from  a  cow  that  has  just  refreshened 
or  from  one  of  your  does.  If  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  would  be  a  good  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  to  have  your 
veterinarian  examine  the  foal  and  to 
follow  his  suggestions. 

As  to  feeding  an  orphan  foal,  it  is 


These  orphan  pigs  seem  to  "be  enjoying 
their  foster  mother  feeding,  as  super¬ 
vised  by  seven  year  old  Ruth  Acker 
on  her  father’s  farm  near  Moscow, 
Lackawanna  County,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW! 

BUNGALOW 
LIGHTING, 

ELECTRIC 
GENERATOR 

Immediate 
Delivery 

$97.00 

Will  run  vacuum  cleaner,  radios  and 
lighting.  3  hrs.  on  Vz  gal.  of  gasoline.  300 
watt,  115  volt,  l'/2  hp.,  Briggs-Stratton 
engine  with  carrying  case,  complete  tools 
and  spare  parts.  Also  bargains  on  2.5, 
5,  10,  and  25  kw.  sets. 

SPRAYED  INSULATION,  Inc. 
Dept.  N-3,  78  Hawthorne  Place 

Montdoir  New  Jersey 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

^HOICE  OF  Iz  )ING  Y’isYMEN 

UNAD  LLA  SILO  o  I'NVMHA,  N.Y. 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  2%  Tax. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  ;  : 
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Old  Farm  Loan  Assn.  Stock 
Now  Being  Redeemed 

Payments  totaling  $825,000  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Springfield  to  the  national  farm 
loan  associations  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  the  six  New  England 
States,  under  a  plan  of  reorganization 
first  announced  in  late  1944.  This  money 
will  in  turn  be  disbursed  by  the  local 
associations  to  the  7,100  farmers  who 
have  already  paid  their  Land  Bank 
loans  in  full  but  who  have  not  yet 
received  full  par  value  for  the  stock 
they  purchased  in  the  associations  at 
the  time  they  obtained  their  loans.  Of 
this  total  amount,  $556,000  will  go  to 
some  4,500  farmers  in  New  York  State, 
$254, 000  to  2,500  farmers  in  New 
England,  and  the  remaining  $15,000 
to  100  farmers  in  New  Jersey. 

Until  this  new  program  was  made 
effective,  there  were  164  national  farm 
loan  associations  in  the  Northeast  with 
some  30,000  farmer  members.  Because 
of  losses  incurred  on  old  mortgages,  83 
of  those  associations  have  been  unable 
to  retire  their  outstanding  stock  at 
par.  It  is  the  7,100  owners  of  this  im¬ 
paired  stock  who  will  be  paid  full 
value  for  their  original  investment  out 
of  the  funds  now  being  disbursed  by 
the  Land  Bank.  In  addition,  the  bank 
is  also  aiding  the  associations  in  es¬ 
tablishing  reserves  to  meet  any  antici¬ 
pated  losses  on  loans  that  have  not 
yet  matured.  Another  feature  of  the 
new  program  includes  placing  with  the 
local  associations  the  authority  for  all 
loan  and  real  estate  servicing  in  their 
own  territories,  together  with  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  associations,  many  of  them 
small,  into  larger  and  stronger  ones. 
To  date,  the  number  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  has  been  reduced  from  164  to 
68  and  46  of  these  consolidated  associa¬ 
tions  are  coordinated  with  production 
credit  associations  in  their  territory; 
this  for  the  purpose  that  farmers  can 
receive  service  on  both  long  and  short 
term  credit  loans  at  one  office. 

It  is  expected  that  under  this  three- 
point  program — rehabilitation,  decen¬ 
tralization,  and  consolidation — the  in¬ 
creased  business  and  operating  econo¬ 
mies  resulting  therefrom  will  soon  offset 
the  cost  of  putting  the  plan  into  actual 
operation.  Macdonald  Newcomb,  Land 
Bank  president,  puts  it  this  way:  “By 
plowing  back  into  the  farm  loan 
associations  a  portion  of  the  bank’s 
accumulated  earnings,  the  associations’ 
financial  structure  will  be  strengthened, 
the  stock  of  the  associations  will  be 
restored  to  full  par  value,  and  the 
associations  will  be  able  to  provide 
sound  cooperative  credit  service  to 
farmers,  veterans,  and  others  who  wish 
to  enter  the  business  of  farming.” 


Big  Jersey  Hay  Crop 

Probably  the  heaviest  crop  of  hay  on 
record  was  made  in  New  Jersey  during 
June  and  early  July,  with  reports  of 
three  tons  per  acre  rather  common. 
The  heavy  crop  reflected  the  excellent 
growing  weather,  although  most  of 
those  reporting  high  yields  have  come 
to  top-dressing  with  complete  fertilizer 
or  superphosphate.  R.  J.  Headlee  of 
Annandale  reported  over  three  tons  of 
Timothy  and  Cumberland  red  clover 
which  was  top-dressed  with  1,200 
pounds  per  acre  of  superphosphate. 
The  major  portion  of  the  hay  was  har¬ 
vested  with  a  pick-up  baler,  a  practice 
which  not  only  makes  it  possible  to  get 
the  job  done  quicker  during  catchy 
weather,  but  also  increases  the  capa¬ 
city  of  storage  spaces.  Some  farmers  had 
to  resort  to  the  old  fashioned  methods 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  bale 
wire.  The  string  balers  were  busier  this 
year  than  usual  because  string  was  a 
little  more  readily  available  than  wire. 
Norman  Fulper  of  Lambertville  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  mow  drier  and 
handled  his  hay  with  an  all-crop  har¬ 
vester  which  picks  the  partially  dried 
hay  up  from  the  windrow  and  blows  it 
into  the  truck  from  which  it  is  un¬ 
loaded  with  a  winch  and  blown  into 
the  mow.  The  hay  seems  to  have  cured 
satisfactorily  in  the  mow  and  the 
manual  labor  job  of  making  hay  by  this 
process  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  practice  also  increases  storage 
capacity  of  the  mow  over  the  loose 
hay  method.  d.  m.  b. 

Health  Dept.  Can  Now  Com¬ 
pel  Fluid  Milk  Shipments 

Because  of  the  continued  shortage  of 
milk  and  in  anticipation  of  a  possibly 
still  greater  shortage  next  Fall  and 
Winter,  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health  has  amended  its  Sanitary 
Code  so  as  to  insure  a  supply  of  fluid 
milk  for  human  consumption.  The  new 
Regulation  was  adopted  on  June  11  and 
went  into  effect  July  1. 

By-  its  terms,  it  gives  the  Health 
Commissioner  the  power  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  fluid  milk  supply 
and  if  inadequate,  to  compel  approved 
country  plants  to  ship  greater  percent¬ 
ages  of  their  output  in  the  form  of 
fluid  milk.  If  a  country  plant  operator 
does  not  discontinue  the  manufacture, 
or  the  shipment  for  manufacture,  of 
cream,  butter,  storage  cream,  evapo¬ 
rated  or  condensed  milk,  ice  cream  mix, 
butter,  cheese  and  other  products,  as 
ordered  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
penalty  may  be  suspension  of  that 
plant’s  approval  for  the  New  York 
market  by  the  Health  Department. 


Emma  to  Run  for  Congress  i  Starline  Barn  Equipment 


Frank  A.  Emma,  Oneida  County 
(N.  Y.)  Assemblyman  for  the  past 
three  terms,  has  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
representative  of  the  35th  Congressional 
District  in  Congress.  This  district  in¬ 
cludes  Oneida  and  Oswego  Counties. 

During  his  six  years  in  Albany  Mr. 
Emma  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  fight  on  behalf  of  the  mil’:  pro¬ 
ducer  and  milk  consumer  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  monopoly  evils  in  the  milk 
industry.  Mr.  Emma  was  very  largely 
responsible  for  obtaining  a  priority  for 
milk  in  the  current  investigation  by 
the  State  Food  Commission  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  He  has  naturally  built  up 
a  particularly  strong  following  among 
dairy  farmers  up -state  for  his  militant 
stand  on  milk  and  milk  legislation. 

It  is  understood  that  Emma’s  oppo¬ 
nent  will  be  Hadwen  Fuller,  Republi¬ 
can,  and  present  incumbent.  Mr.  Fuller, 
from  Oswego  County,  is  serving  his 
first  term  in  Congress,  having  been 
elected  in  1944  after  a  bitter  primary 
fight  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  Henry 
Rathbun,  Dairymen’s  League  president, 
he  defeated  Dr.  Fred  J.  Douglas  of 
Utica. 


Cornell  Sheep  Show  July  31 

The  third  annual  purebred  sheep 
show  and  sale  will  be  held  at  Cornell 
University  on  Wednesday,  July  31. 
Eighty-one  animals — 39  rams  and  42 
ewe§ — have  been  consigned  by  29 
breeders  in  17  counties.  Breeds  repre¬ 
sented  are  Hampshire,  Shropshire, 
Cheviot,  Dorset,  Corriedale,  Suffolk, 
and  Oxford.  All  animals  have  been  in¬ 
spected  on  the  consignors’  farms  by  a 
selection  committee  and  by  State 
veterinarians  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  sales  committee,  headed  by 
Clayton  Banthan  of  Cooperstown,  in¬ 
cludes  Robert  Gregory  of  Mt.  Vision, 
Howard  Hill  of  Albion,  James  McGuire 
of  Oakfield,  and  Ray  Guttekunst  of 
Pavilion.  H.  Earl  Wright  of  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,  will  be  auctioneer.  The  selection 
committee  consisted  of  Robert  Gregory, 
Ernest  Mumford  of  Cooperstown,  ^nd 
Prof.  George  Johnson  of  Cornell. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

FULL  BROTHER  TO  RUFFLANDS  GRENADIER, 

the  bull  that  defeated  the  1946  Trenton  and 
Ithaca  Grand  Champion  Bulls,  an  April  yearling. 
ALSO  OTHER  BULLS. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR  -  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

Ft.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


*  or  mo  average  farmer.  Milking  Short, 
boros  are  unbeatable.  Produce  4  ,  o 
milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value  than 
ether  breeds.  Second  to  none  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facta.  Or  eubaenbe  to  Milk-  j™ - TTriT 

ink  Shorthorn  Journal.  Si*  months.  50c;  one  year.  *1*00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  809  Wost  E*ch»nfl« 
Avenue  U.  S.  Yards,  Deot.  RN-53,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

For  Sale:  Milking  Shorthorns  bred  for  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Service  sires,  foundation  cows  and  heifers,  calves 
either  sex.  Bonnie  View  Farm.  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Shorthorns,  registered  bull,  calves — ancestry 
record  to  20,619 — 775.  0.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

—BULL  CALF  BORN  FEB.  1946- 

Dam  made  10260;  milk  572  fat  Jr.  2  yr.  old  twice- 
a-day  milking,  13439  milk  707  fat  AA.  Sire, 
Antietam  Bright  Lad,  3  A.  R.  daughters,  S  on 
test,  a  son  of  Langwater  Vagabond,  43  A.  R. 
daughters  and  Bright  Lad’s  Frances  Rose  14535 
milk  738  fat  AA  Other  young  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  from  dams  with  up  to  850  fat,  AA. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

GOATS 


Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


SEVEN  SPRINGS  DAIRIES  AUCTION 

Saturdoy,  July  27,  1946 

On  Route  71,  between  Great  Barrington,  Mass, 
and  Hillsdale,  New  York. 

40  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  40 

A  complete  Dispersal.  T.  B.  Accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Farm  located  in  New  York  State. 
Cattle  eligible  for  New  England.  This  high 
producing  herd  includes  several  with  i%  tests. 
CTA  records  up  to  546  lb.  fat  at  2  years. 
18-months-old  herd  sire  by  $7,700  sire.  Dean 
of  the  Pearls.  Three  younger  bulls.  Large 
and  complete  line  of  farm  and  dairy  equipment. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

Cattle  Sold  in  Tent,  After  Lunch. 

.  SEVEN  SPRINGS  DAIRIES.  Inc., 

Daniel  C.  Mason,  President,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Salee  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ARE  LARGEST 

Holstein  heifer  calves  average  91  pounds  at  birth 

compared  with  64  pound  average  for  other  3  major 
dairy  breeds.  Strong 
and  vigorous  Holstein 
calves  are  easy  to  raise 
and  most  profitable  for 
■  \  herd  replacements  or 
for  veal. 

r"  \ 

V  OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Verm-Mit  eBox  3067 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  1  year  old,  sired  by  Chief  Ormsby 
Artis  Federate  726054.  Dam  reg.  A69252,  best  cow  in, 
Mr.  Titsworth’s  herd  (Sussex,  N.  J.)  Grand  Sire  first 
State  Fair  prize,  2  world  record  dams.  Price  $600.00. 
HUNl'S  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  40  MILCH  COWS  MOSTLY  HOLSTEINS 

A.  H.  BURMAN,  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Herd  of  40  Registered  Herefords 

27  Cows  and  Heifers 
13  Spring  calves  from  champion  bull 
FREE  PASTURE  UNTIL  NOVEMBER 

G.  S.  RICHARDS 

Skiff  Mountain,  Kent,  Conn. 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in 
position  to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights 
in  Hereford  steers  from  500  to  800  lbs. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  0KLA.  PLYMOUTH,  0. 


PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  Calves.  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 
Herd  Bull.  Feeder  Steers.  Cattle  at 
“Disingis,”  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Terms. 

WILLIAM  J.  HAMILTON 
17  Hurd  St.,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

•  Polled  Herelord  Bulls  • 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State, 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Tyne — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
98  Center  Street.  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

SHEEP 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED 
SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

Third  Annual  Show  and  Sale 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1946 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

40  Rams  8  Breeds  40  Ewes 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

C.  H.  BANTHAM 

Sale  Manager 

Coopersfown,  New  York 


SELLING  OUT:  SACRIFICE.  SEVEN  PEDIGBEED 
NUBIAN  GOATS,  TEN  YOUNG  PIGS  AND 
THREE  GROWN  PIGS.  WM.  LENER 

815  Willowbrook  Road,  Staten  Island  2,  New  York 


FIVE  NUBIAN  GOATS,  ONE  DOE  and  FOUR 
Four-Month  Old  Kids.  DR.  SOCRATES  COSTOFF, 

9  McKinley  Ave.,  Valhalla,  N.Y.  Tel.  White  Plains  8103 


Purebred  Toggenburg  Does,  Bucks,  Kids  from  fine 
milk  stock.  J.  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


Clainclimas 

Heavy  weight  pedigreed  stock  weaned  young  $3.00;  Trio 
$8.50.  CARL  H.  EGGE,  PEARL  RIVER.  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits,  Cavies,  White  Mice,  White  Rats,  Ham¬ 
sters,  Bantams.  Breeders  suuplied.  Folder  10  cents. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS.  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City.  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS—  $1.50  up.  MONEY  BACK. 
R.  WRENNER.  -  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Strong  and  Healthy  Flemish  Giants  and 
Gray  Rabbits.  Mrs.  Clayton  Smith,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


OXFORD  RAMS 

I  am  consigning  one  of  my  top  yearlings  to  the  State 
Sale,  July  31,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A  half  brother  to  the 
1940-1941  Chicago  Champions,  out  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Champion  ram  at  the  Golden  Gate,  Worlds 
Fair,  look  him  up.  H  ARRY  S.  Tl  LBU  RY,  Barton,  N.Y. 


OHIO  SHROPSHIRE  SALE 

Reg.  Rams  and  Ewes  from  flocks  of  Ohio  Shrop¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO  — • 
AUGUST  10.  Catalogue  from  L.  K.  BEAR, 
PLUMB  HALL,  0.  S.  U.,  COLUMBUS  10,  OHIO 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  for  sale.  Finest 
breeding  suitable  to  head  any  purebred  flock  or  great¬ 
ly  improve  any  grade  flock.  C.  F.  HOTCHKISS, 
443  State  Street  -  Binghamton,  New  York 


Twenty  mixed  Hampshire-Shropshire  ewes,  one  purebred 
Shropshire  ram ;  three  registered  Dorest  ewes,  one  reg¬ 
istered  Dorest  ram.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville,  N.  j. 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES;  Rams:  Ewes;  also 
Hampshires.  Also  2,000  young  unregistered  ewes.  Buy 
early — reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


—REGISTERED  DORSET  EWES  AND  LAMBS— 
Send  for  Photos  and  Prices. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Heady  for  shipment  a  choice  lot  of  young  feeders. 
CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE  Crossed,  BERKSHIRE 
and  O.  I.  C. 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD.., . $11.50  EACH 

8  WEEKS  OLD . $12.00  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRAS . $12.50  EACH 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval — All  shipments  carefully 
crated  and  a  nice  selection  of  pigs  made  for  you. 

Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters.  Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Poland 
China  Cross.  Six  weeks  $10.00;  eight  weeks  $12.00. 
InocuiatioD  75c.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  O.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD.  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Bon  229 

CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds,  good  feeders,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $10.00  each 

Chester  Whites  6  weeks  $11.00  each 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  desired — satisfaction,  guaranteed. 
A.  M.  Lux  Farm,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  Cross 

OR  CHESTER  WHITE.  All  large  grouthy,  healthy 
pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $10.00  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $11. 00  each.  If  you  want  them  vaccination 

will  be  75  cents  extra.  WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 

7TH  SALE 

Eastern  Penna.  Hampshire  Swine 
Breeders  Association 

Monday,  August  12,  1946,  1  O’clock  P.  M. 
BRUBACKER’S  SALE  BARN 

Willow  Street,  Pa.  6  miles  south  of 
Lancaster  City. 

55  Head  of  the  Best  Bred  Hampshire  Gilts 
from  the  Best  Herds  in  Pennsylvania. 

J.  E.  WITTER,  Sale  Mgr. 
Newmanstown,  Pennsylvania 

HAMPSHIRES 

Mark  August  13th  on  your  calendar  for  the  Quality 
Bred  Gilt  Sale  at  Robertson  Farms.  Spring  boars 
and  a  few  fall  boars  available  now. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

- - HAMPSHIRES— PUREBRED  FALL  BOARS. - 

Bred  gilts  and  sows.  PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW 
FARM,  MOUNT  JOY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BREEDING  STOCK,  ALSO  FEEDERS 
_  - Write  Us  Your  Needs - 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Sired  by  Grandehampion  War  Eagle  440000 — 6  to  8 
weeks  old.  Sow  Pigs  $30.00  each.  Boars  $35.00  eaeb. 
F.  O.  B.  our  Farm.  SHARONHURST  FARMS 

Rice  Road  -  East  Aurora,  New  York 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Berkshire  Spring  Boar  Pigs, 
with  excellent  breeding  and  reasonably  priced. 

_  _  „  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

R.  D.  2,  MERCER  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE - 

A.  J.  PACKARD.  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Vaccinated.  J.  W.  GRADY,  Chaffee,  N.  Y. 

CHAMPION  DUR0CS  From  King  herd  and 

,  7*7.,  Lauxmont  -  Riverview 

herd  »e  just  purchased  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
„  _  P'gs  now  offered.  Visitors  Welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

DUR°C  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts.  July  and  Sept.  Pigs 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPI0  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

„  ,  u  J  _  FALL  boars 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &.  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y* 

- - REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Feeder  Pigs  30  to  100  Lbs. 

raMn§: 

TOPS  IN  FEEDER  STEERS,  PIGS  AND  LAMBS1 

A.  J.  PACKARD  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

DOGS 

——FIRST  CHECKS  FOR  $4.00  TAKES  A _ 

COLLIE-SHEPHERD 

Others  for  Farm,  Pet.  Our  Choice.  Don’t  be 
of  meat*  Goat's  15  cents  per  pound- 

FAY  s  •  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

Codies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires; 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

„  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON.  IOWA 

STOCK  DOG  PUPS 

3  months.  ^ELLINGTON*  KUPPLe'^'iLION,  n?y1 

Reg.  Long  Eared  Black  &  Tan  Foxhound  Puns 

_ _ BEST  OF  BLOODLINES 

FRED  WILSON,  309  Main  St.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

DON’T  TAKE  A  CHANCE 

We’ll  mail  you  a  picture  of  the  Shepherd  we  shin 
Stamp.  BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID,  N.Y. 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable 

GA-Z1MMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

■pUREBRED  COCKE  I,  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

j  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ,  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

- PURE  BRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS _ 

$35.00  LOUISE  C.  HERMAN.  Soldier  Hill  Road, 
ORADELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

C?2!1D  PUPS»  ALSO  FOX  HOUND  PUPSh 
PONY  FARM  .  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK 

ffl *tf8r2M  ”dDiso>,rmMEw 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

Reg.  Collies- Setters  -  Beagles  Farms?  H«tin«.90NaY! 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR 

$200. 


SALE:  YOUNG 
CORNELL, 


BROKEN  FARM 
MILLBROOK,  N. 


HORSES 
Y.  2494 
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Postpaid 


BEACON  LABORATORIES 

new  BRUNSWICK.  N.  1 


A.  E.  MACADAM  &  CO.  INC. 

.  Established  1880  MAin  2-8700 

95  LEXINGION  AVENUE  BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 


Prevents  Browning  l  flavor  loss 

IN  THE  HOME  FREEZING  AND 
THAWING  OK  PEACHES  as  wrll 
si  apricots.  cherries.  nectarines, 
pears  ana  plums. 

\\lf.  Keep  bottle 

a  closed  and 

Wet  w\  —  contents 

«/*  lb.  \ _ d ry 


In  the 

Home  Canning 
&  Freezing 
of 

Peaches  and  otfoi  fatiU- 

cUd  Cwuwiutty  occm 

In  t&e  tfaxvttiy  fnoceM? 

JruLQgcud, 

The  NEW  Ascorbic  Acid  Compound  ef¬ 
fectively  prevents  browning  and  flavor 
loss  in  the  thawing  of  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries 
which  have  been  home-frozen  or  canned. 

SEALS-IN  “ral 

FREEZAID  seals-in  the  natural  fruit  juice  flavors 
that  LAST  until  ready  to  serve. 

FREEZAID  is  also  excellent  in  preparing  fresh 
fruit  salads  and  desserts. 

Try  Freezaid— Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Simple  instructions  on  each  jar. 

Write  Dept.  R.N.Y.  for  Free  Catalog  of  Freezer 
Paper,  Cartons,  etc. 


I 


SEW 
Your  Own  Slips 

2  Slips  For  Only 

$098 


Kit  of  hard- 
to-find  rayon 
cloth,  Alen- 
con  type  lace, 
and  pattern. 


2 


Each  Kit  Contains 

1.  Princess  pattern,  four 
gore.  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46. 

2.  Soft  rayon  taffeta. 
Enough  to  sew  2  slips 
in  your  size.  Quality 
fabric.  Washable. 
White  or  tearose  only. 

3.  Shaped  yoke  of  rich 
Alencon  type  lace.  A 
delicately  designed 
lace  trimming. 

4.  Shoulder  straps,  tai¬ 
lored,  adjustable, 
ready  to  sew  in. 

Imagine!  2  slips  of  quality  fabric,  rich  lace 
yoke  trimming.  Slips  that  hang  gracefully, 
fit  snugly,  wash  easily,  wear  well.  At  sav¬ 
ing  prices  too!  Send  $2.98  money  order  for 
each  slip  kit  or  pay  postman.  5  day  money- 
back  inspection  guarantee.  IMPORTANT: 
State  size  and  color.  Order  today! 

FABRICS-LACE,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  16 


Replace  that  Ugly  Stove 
with  a  handsome 

FIREDAIRE 

Fireplace  &  Furnace 


Connected  to  any  chimney  as  easily  as  a 
heating  stove  and  costs  about  the  same. 
A  closed  furnace  in  winter.  Heats  3  to  5 
rooms  on  1  or  2  floors.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Holds  fire  over  night.  Open  grate  fire 
in  moderate  weather.  Air-Circulating 
mantel  harmonizes  with  your  woodwork. 
For  details  address 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123-173  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


New,  Extra  Money  Plan 

TJp  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments.  Gift  Wrappings, 
Humorous,  All  Occasion,  Birthdays,  Social  Notes,  Per¬ 
sonalized  Stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Bequest  FREE  50 
for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

229  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES  — Just  arrived 
western  saddles  $29.50.  Driving  harness  $29.50.  Also 
bridles,  blankets,  carts,  etc.  Eree  circular. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  RP  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New~  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 

i"  '  ^  - 


THIS  BOOKLET  IS 


yaws 

FOR  THE  ASKING 

if  tells  how  your  home 
water  supply  can  be  made 
clear  and  soft  —  easily 
and  at  little  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  for  your 
free  copy. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh  -  -  Wisconsin 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure."  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 

_  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 

GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-HA,  N.Y.C.  24 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  who 
enjoy  meeting  people.  Sell  subscriptions 
in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time 
basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St„ 
New  York  City. 


No  other  book  like  this  authoritative 
new  work  edited  by  Meta  Given,  well- 
known  lecturer  and  home  economist! 
Published  by  makers  of  famous  Home 
Catmers  Caps  and  Jar  Rings,  it  brings 
you  scores  of  new  methods . . .  120  illus¬ 
trations...  6  7  NEW  RECIPES  for 
serving  canned  foods!  A  costly  book  to 
produce,  but  yours  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost... 25^  stamps  or  coin!  Don’t 
miss  it!  Mail  coupon  today. 

The  FoME^ANNlTsT^  CORK* ”” " 
£0  White  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  8 

I  enclose  25tf  for  copy  of  The  Home  Canners 
CANNING  BOOK.  (PRint  CLEARLY) 

(Name) . 

( Address ) . 


The  HOME  CANNERS  CAP  C0RP. 

•  -  -  -  -  -  .  -  ------ 


All  day  Belinda  and  her  golden  young 

Have  squatted  on  wide  feet,  and  felt  the  fog’s 
Soft  warmth  on  downy  backs;  all  day  they’ve  swung 
Their  dreams  on  high  wings,  up  remembered  bogs; 

Or  stared  ecstatically  through  sweeping  rain  — 

Nor  cared  if  sun  should  never  come  again! 

Leone  Rice  Grelle 


“Tennessee  Notes”  Return 

Here  on  our  Southern  farm,  if  a 
woman  were  an  artist,  she  might  catch 
the  gleam  of  the  western  sky,  the 
green  hills,  the  flower  decked  valley, 
the  little  white  schoolhouse  nearby, 
the  browsing  cattle,  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  running  for  a  belated  bug.  Yet 
no  artist  could  paint  the  perfume  of 
the  honeysuckle,  the  nodding  roses  or 
the  purple  wisteria  bloom. 

No  more  could  she  picture  the  sing¬ 
ing  birds  of  which  we  have  such  ve- 
riety.  It  is  amusing  to  listen  to  their 
many  songs,  whistles,  calls  and  cries, 
some  of  them  too  busy  feeding  their 
young  to  more  than  fluff  their  feathers 
after  a  hasty  bath.  We  so  seldom  see  a 
humming  bird  at  rest;  for  just  an  in¬ 
stant  one  settles  down,  but  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  he  is  gone  to  barely  touch 
the  fuchsia:  perhaps  “No  sweetness 
there,  their  beauty  all  for  show.” 

For  more  than  three  years,  a  small 
redbird  has  wintered  in  the  wisteria 
vine  around  the  porch.  He  (Jimmie,  we 
call  him)  and  his  mate  often  look  to 
me  to  chase  away  the  English  sparrows. 
One  Winter  morning  we,  for  some 
purpose,  carried  the  lighted  lamp  out 
onto  the  porch.  What  did  Jimmie  do 
but  follow  as  I  took  it  back  indoors.  I 
was  frightened  for  fear  he  would  hurt 
himself.  His  heart  fluttered  as  he  flew 
about  the  room,  never  offering  to  leave. 
Finally  I  carried  the  lamp  outside; 
again  he  followed.  When  we  got  the 
door  closed  against  him,  he  kept  beat¬ 
ing  his  wings  against  the  window,  want¬ 
ing  to  get  near  the  light.  Poor  silly 
bird;  but  no  more  silly  than  many 
people  are,  who  follow  strange  lights 
into  traps  from  which  there  is  no 
escape. 

Once  more  July  Fourth  and  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  have  come  and  gone.  In  our 
church  cemetery  there  is  a  numerous 
company;  some  have  slept  here  so  long, 
not  even  the  very  oldest  inhabitant 
knows  their  names.  We  find  the  young, 
the  old,  the  middle  aged,  lying  side  by 
side.  One  thing  is  passing  strange.  We 
speak  and  think  so  kindly  of  the  dead, 
who  can  no  longer  see  or  hear  or 
know  anything  about  us  now,  when 
perhaps  in  life,  some  kindly  word  or 
helpful  deed  or  bit  of  sympathy  would 
have  been  of  untold  worth. 

Recently  a  friend  said:  “I  tried  to 
get  over  to  see  you  when  you  were 
sick,  but  I  have  been  so  busy.”  I  said: 
“If  I  had  died,  you  would  have  come, 
would  you  not?”  “Oh  yes,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  That  is  so  often  the  way.  It 
is  rush,  rush  through  life,  too  busy  to 
enjoy  our  children,  too  busy  to  visit 
our  neighbor,  too  busy  to  go  to  church 
or  Sunday  school,  or  keep  the  Sabbath 
Day.  No  time  for  this,  no  time  for  that, 
no  time  for  the  family  altar,  or  a  few 
words  of  thanks  for  God’s  bounties. 

Yet  I  care  not  how  hard  we  farm 
folk  work,  strain  and  strive,  unless  God 
gives  us  the  needed  rain,  the  sunshine 
and  the  dew,  our  work  is  all  in  vain. 
Some  say  these  are  the  laws  of  Nature, 
but  to  be  a  law  there  must  be  a  govern¬ 
ing  power  or  a  lawgiver.  So  we  who 
till  the  soil  keep  alive  our  faith,  be¬ 
cause  our  life  and  the  lives  of  all  who 
eat,  depend  upon  God’s  gift.  And  so  in 
faith  in  One  who  has  promised  “Never 
to  forsake  us,  or  to  leave  us  alone,” 
we  carry  on.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


Massachusetts  Raspberries 

July  brings  the  goodly  event  of  rasp¬ 
berry  picking.  This  season  we  repeated 
last  year’s  discovery.  We  had  heard 
of  a  place  in  the  little  town  north  of 
us  where  we  could  go  and  pick  our 
own  for  25  cents  a  quart.  So  we  got  up 
bright  and  early  on  a  sunny  morning 
and  drove  up.  To  our  surprise  we 
found  pickers  already  busy;  the  first 
arrivals  had  come  at  six.  There,  the 
long  rows  stretched  out  before  us;  the 
fruit  hung  ripe  and  luscious  on  the 
vines  still  silvery  with  the  dew.  Eagerly 
we  picked  until  our  baskets  were  filled 
with  the  lovely  crimson  berries. 

We  drove  home  and,  in  the  warmth 
of  a  midsummer  day,  canned  their 
goodness  and,  I  think,  a  little  of  that 
bright  day  also.  All  Winter,  whenever 
I  opened  a  can  I  thrilled  to  the  lovely 
color  of  the  juice  ,the  rich  heady  fra¬ 
grance  sealed  within  a  small  glass  jar. 

Canning  has  many  happy  memories 
like  that  for  me.  Occasionally  I  recall 
a  scorching  Summer  day  and  a  big 
basket  of  something  to  do  up,  when 
it  seemed  as  though  I  was  just  too 
tired  to  begin.  But  the  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  outnumber  the  other  kind  by  far. 

E.  s.  B. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Many  of  the  young  people  of  today 
are  turning  back  to  the  pages  of  their 
grandparents,  and  are  building  tiny 
homes  for  themselves,  hoping  to  en¬ 
large  them  as  years  go  on.  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  this  to  the  music  of  hammers, 
roofing  the  north  side  of  our  house.  On 
the  ell  they  have  removed  all  split  and 
shaved  shingles  that  were  nailed  on 
with  cut  nails,  instead  of  wire  ones. 
They  must  have  been  on  at  least  50 
years  but  during  a  recent  severe  rain, 
the  roof  began  leaking  over  the  kitchen. 
Except  slate,  little  if  any  modern 
roofing  lasts  longer  than  these  old 
time  shingles,  but  the  danger  from 
chimney  fires  is  of  course  much  greater 
with  the  old. 

According  to  men,  the  maker  of  this 
year’s  weather  must  be  a  woman,  it 
changes  its  mind  so  often.  Sun  and  rain, 
hot  and  cold,  even  in  a  single  day. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  garden  seeds 
must  struggle?  But  we  should  not  com¬ 
plain.  Karl  and  his  wife  left  North 
Dakota  for  Vermont  on  April  8th  and 
since  then,  it  got  down  once  to  15  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  there.  Daughter 
thinks  it  must  have  damaged  Spring 
sown  wheat.  This  young  bride’s  mother 
wrote  that  all  shrub  leaves  and  hardy 
plants  were  frozen  and  she  is  an  ardent 
gardener.  It  must  have  been  as  dis¬ 
couraging  as  our  May  snow  last  year. 
This  year  not  all  apple  trees  bloomed 
full,  but  smaller  fruits  bloomed  abun¬ 
dantly.  Errol  has  been  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  and  gone  again.  He  is  still  in 
North  Carolina,  with  one  more  year 
to  be  in  the  Army. 

A  semi-tame  fox  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  as  to  where  he  will  be  next. 
Sunday,  he  obligingly  waited  and  let 
a  passing  motorist  take  his  picture.  As 
hens  disappear  occassionally,  twice 
John  has  shot  at  him  but  he  seems 
able  to  dodge  bullets.  He  is  almost 
fearless,  often  coming  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  There  may  be  more  to  tell 
later  on.  Mother  Bee 


All-Purpose  Outfit  and  Mat 


9286 — Wrap  and  tie  outfit.  Blouse,  shorts  and  skirt. 
Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  16c. 

7183  —  Easy-to-crochet  place  mat,  also  buffet  size. 
Make  of  mercerized  string.  Directions  for  two 
doilies,  lie. 

Summer  Pattern  Book — 15  cents. 

Needlecraft  Catalogue — 15  cents. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and  send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1  cent  tax  on  orders 
over  25  cents;  2  cents  tax  for  over  75  cents. 
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Drawn  by  Elaine  Loucks,  16,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 


Of  Weeds  , 

I  cannot  but  find  some  wonder  in  a  weed 
Reviving  quickly  if  you  rive  it  down; 

It  springs  so  shapely  from  the  fertile  seed 
And  often  wears  a  lovely  flower  for  a  crown. 
The  dandelion — ingot  in  the  grass. 

Rivals  the  primrose  in  the  garden  plot; 
Wild  coreopsis  in  a  waving  mass 
Holds  more  of  lure  than  does  the  bergamot. 
The  purple  gentian  and  the  cardinal  bloom 
Have  more  beguilement  than  the  lily  hath; 
And  the  bright  golden-rod  with  the  flaunt¬ 
ing  plume, 

What  bravery  beside  the  meadow  path! 
The  sturdiness  of  dock,  the  grace  of  reed — 
I  can  but  find  much  wonder  in  a  weed! 

— By  Clinton  Scollard 
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Drawn  by  Lillian  Babicek,  14,  New  York 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  three  miles 
from  where  I  go  to  school.  My  father  is 
a  minister  here  and  also  in  Elmhurst  which 
is  seven  miles  from  here.  We  have  16 
chickens  and  one  cat  whose  name  is  Busty. 
Almost  every  night  when  I  come  home  from 
school  it  is  my  job  to  feed  the  chickens. 

I  have  a  little  sister  who  is  two  years 
old.  Every  night  when  I  come  home  and 
start  to  play  the  piano  she  comes  and  asks 
if  she  can  sing  too.  My  favorite  piano 
piece  is  Rachmaninoff’s  Prelude  in  C  sharp 
minor.  My  hobbies  are  skating  and  playing 
the  piano.  —  Stella  Milligan,  12,  Penna. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  in  bed  nine 
weeks  with  rheumatic  fever  and  have  en¬ 
joyed  reading  “Our  Page”  very  much.  I 
am  in  the  seventh  grade  at  school.  I  play 
the  violin  in  the  school  orchestra  and  sing 
in  the  Junior  Choir. 

My  home  is  a  225  acre  farm  and  I  live 
three  and  one  half  miles  from  my  school. 
I  would  like  to  have  pen-pals,  either  boys 
or  girls.  Who  will  write  to  me?  —  Ruth 
Sickler,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  quite 
some  time  and  I  enjoy  “Our  Page”  very 
much.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school.  I 
live  on  a  farm  and  have  a  sister  Ruth,  12, 
and  a  brother  Robert,  five 
I  play  the  saxaphone  in  the  school  or¬ 
chestra.  Also  I  play  the  piano  and  sing  in 
the  Glee  Club  and  in  the  Madrigals.  That 
is  a  group  of  eight  singers,  four  boys  and 
four  girls.  My  hobbies  are  square  dancing 
and  riding  the  bicycle.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  lot  of  pen-pals.  —  Betty  Jean  Sickler,  15, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
taken  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  ever  since 
1  was  a  little  girl  and  we  all  think  that  it 
is  a  grand  magazine.  But  the  part  I  en¬ 
joy  mostly  is  “Our  Page.”  I  missed  it 
when  it  stopped,  but  was  very  glad  to  see 
it  appearing  again. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  last  June, 
so  now  I  am  staying  at  home  helping’  my 
mother  and  father  on  the  farm.  T  would 
like  very  much  to  correspond  with  boys  and 
girls  of  about  my  age.  —  Helen  Kelley,  17, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  contributed  to 
“Our  Page”  before  but  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  write  a  short  letter.  My  home  is  on 
an  acre  of  land  and  we  have  about  40 
chickens.  I  am  interested  in  pianos,  scrap 
books  and  movie  star  pictures.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  someone  in  New  York  to  tell 
me  what  it  is  like,  but  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  would  care  to  write  to 
me.  —  Eileen  Lloyd,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  My  family  did  not 
get  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  before  the 
war,  so  I  didn’t  know  about  “Our  Page,” 
but  I  am  glad  'that  it  has  returned,  for  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting. 

I  am  just  finishing  my  freshman  year  in 
bigh  school.  My  hobbies  are  music,  reading 
and  writing  letters.  I  have  just  started 
corresponding  with  some  foreign  pen-pals. 
The  girl  in  Scotland  has  written  twice  so 
far,  and  now  I  am  hoping  to  hear  from  the 
girls  in  France.  I  have  a  few  pen-pals  in 
,the  U.  S.  too.  and  I’d  like  very  much  to 
have  some  more.  —  Louise  Petfield,  14,  N.  Y. 


,  Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  the  oldest  of 
five  children,  and  in  the  eighth  grade  at 
.school.  Am  fond  of  babies  and  small 
children  and  keep  a  scrapbook  of  baby 
•  pictures.  I  also  like  to  sew.  I  like  to  draw 
find  like  the  drawings  on  “Our  Page.” 
Would  some  of  you  write  to  me?  —  Rose 
[Marie  Estes,  14,  New  York. 

I  Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  an  ardent 
reader  of  "Our  Page  ever  since  I  discovered 
it  some  years  ago,  and  I  missed  it  during 
the  time  it  wasn’t  printed.  I  am  very  glad 
that  it  is  back  again.  I  have  always  admired 
the  poetry  and  pictures  and  am  glad  there 


are  so  many  who  have  the  ability  to  write 
and  draw. 

My  major  hobbies  are  letter  writing  and 
horses.  I  also  love  to  read,  ice  skate,  ride 
a  bike,  swim  and  go  boating  and  fishing. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school.  My  home 
is  on  a  58  acre  farm  about  one  and  one 
half  miles  from  town.  I  travel  this  dis¬ 
tance  to  school  on  my  bike  every  day.  In 
Winter  when  the  snow  is  an  obstruction 
I  walk. 

I  love  the  freedom  of  the  country  and  the  toil 
that  goes  with  it.  As  I  am  the  oldest  child 
in  my  family,  I  help  with  all  the  farm 
work  from  hoeing  corn  and  picking  straw¬ 
berries  to  driving  the  tractor.  I  would  like 
to  have  more  pen-pals  so  I  hope  that  some 
of  you  boys  and  girls  my  age  who  read 
this  will  write  to  me. — Anna  Grace  Martin, 
15,  Pennsylvania. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  NEWS 

Sixty-five  years  ago  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  born  in  Missouri.  He  is  my  favorite 
hero  because  of  his  many  services  in  the 
Pacific. 


He  graduated  from  West  Point  with  the 
highest  record  in  the  school’s  history.  He 
was  the  youngest  commander  of  his  division 
and  received  13  stars  during  the  first  World 
War.  He  became  commander  of  the 
Philippines  to  prepare  them  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  built  a  magnificent  army  to 
prepare  them  for  defense.  He  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
when  Japan  bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Philippines  were  attacked  and 
MacArthur  was  forced  secretly  to  retreat 
to  Australia  after  such  battles  as  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  He  fought  his  way  back 
to  the  Philippines,  island  by  island.  When 
Japan  surrendered  he  was  ordered  to  have 
charge  of  the  ceremony  of  the  surrender 
on  board  Admiral  Halsey’s  ship  “The 
Missouri.” 

He  is  now  trying  to  rebuild  Japan  based 
on  the  democratic  principles  of  government, 
religion,  education  and  industry.  In  time 
we  hope  that  Japan  may  take  its  place 
among  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 
— By  Mary  Lewis,  New  York. 


My  Grandmother — Lillian  Babicek,  14,  N.  Y. 


Sonny — Mildred  Stuart,  13,  New  York 


Kemesies,  19,  New  York 


Rascal  —  Patsy  Mott,  14,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Elaine  Loucks,  16,  New  York 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
“Our  Page”  is  back  again.  I  enjoyed  Frank 
Vosburgh’s  letter  as  I  am  going  to  learn  to 
drive  this  Summer. 

I  am  a  4-H  Club  member  and  leader  so 
this  column  is  of  particular  interest  to  me. 
The  younger  Club,  of  which  I  am  an  asso¬ 
ciate  leader,  is  finishing  a  unit  on  cooking. 
Two  of  the  members  are  boys  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  excellent  muffins.  One 
of  the  girls,  who  is  only  eight,  keeps  up 
with  her  ten  year  old  brother  in  cooking, 
even  if  she  is  so  small  that  she  must  stand 
on  a  chair  to  reach  the  work  table. 

One  day  when  the  entire  club  made 
muffins,  two  of  the  members  seemed  to 
be  having  trouble  in  measuring  out  two 
and  one  half  teaspoons  of  an  ingredient. 
When  I  asked  them  what  was  wrong,  they 
told  me  that  they  were  afraid  that  they 
didn’t  have  a  spoon  that  held  two  and  one 
half  teaspoons.  —  Shirley  Anguish  16,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  14  years  old 
and  live  on  a  small  farm.  Have  been  a  4-H 
Club  member  for  four  years  and  enjoy  it 
more  all  the  time. 

My  favorite  hobby  is  reading  though  I 
have  several  others.  I  would  enjoy  hearing 
from  girls  my  own  age.  —  Beatrice  Neudeck, 
14,  New  York. 


Drawn 


New  York 


The  Road 

I  like  to  walk  along  the  road 
And  look  at  all  the  trees; 

As  the  wind  goes  whistling  through  my  hair 
And  I  feel  the  soft,  warm  breeze. 

The  grass  is  like  a  carpet  green, 

And  the  meadows  look  so  soft  and  clean. 
The  sky  is  bright  and  blue  above 
As  I  walk  and  look  at  the  things  I  love. 
Nature  is  wonderful,  yes  it’s  true — 

And  all  this  beauty  is  for  me  and  you! 

— By  Margaret  Brazel,  New  York 


Forest  Sonsj 

As  I  go  through  the  forest  green, 

My  eyes  and  ears  become  so  keen. 

I  watch  and  listen  for  every  sound 
That  might  tell  of  something  found. 

The  chatter  of  squirrels  and  chipmunks  too 
Is  always  heard  the  whole  day  through. 
Robins  and  wrens  warble  sweet  little  songs 
Not  failing  to  test  one’s  heart  thongs. 

All  these  sounds  and  melodies  dear. 

As  I  go  wandering,  I  always  hear. 

—By  Joyce  Platner,  15,  New  York 

LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  Y 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the 
name  and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed. 

Miriam  Roussin,  16,  N.  J.;  Rose  Marie 
Estes,  14.  N.  Y.;  Betty  Jean  Sickler  15  Pa  ® 
Ruth  Sickler  12,  Pa  ;  Shirley  Hamilton,  li! 
N.  Y.;  Lois  Jones,  16,  N.  Y.;  Helen  Kellev 
17.  N.  Y.;  Ruth  Smith,  14.  N.  Y. ;  Beatrice 
Neudeck,  14,  N.  Y. ;  Bertha  Gerber,  15  Pa  • 
Betty  Pratt,  15,  N.  Y.;  Dorothy  Hayden,  16’, 
N.  Y.;  Edna  Hayden,  13.  N.  Y.:  Shirley 
Anderson,  11, _  N.  J.;  Audrey  Schiller,  14, 
K-  •*;;  Eileen  Lloyd.  13,  Pa.;  Violet  Maddock 
VL;  Dorothy  Gers,  14.  Vt.;  Rita  Plucinik 
15,  N.  Y.,  Marcella  Broadwater,  15,  pa  • 
Louise  Perfield,  14.  N.  Y.;  Marion  Skillings’ 
17,  Me.:  Richard  Griffiths,  14,  N.  Y.-  Anna 
Grace  Martin,  15,  Pa.  .  Anna 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

*  think  we  all  forgot  when  writing  to 
“Our  Page”  this  time  that  we  really  have 
?  day  ^  of  r^joiP£g  •  and  remembering 
Independence  Day!  This  year  I  think  molt 
people  will  stop  and  think  what  this  day 
stands  for.  How  very  fortunate  we  are  to 
Llve  a  free-  rich  country.  It  has  been 
dearly  bought  through  wars;  that  is  whv 
it  is  so  precious  to  us  all.  It  is  a  country 
that  our  forefathers  have  made  and  ours  to 
shape  to  our  way  of  living.  It  is  a  great  gift 
I  am  glad  to  see  some  self  portraits  Thev 
are  a  lot  of  fun  and  when  photographs  do 
not  reproduce  very  well  it  is  a  nice  idea 
Doing  a  portrait  is  very  revealing  You 
notice  things  that  you’ve  probably  never 
seen  before.  For  instance,  do  you  know 
that  one  side  of  your  face  is  not  exactly 
like  the  other?  That  eyes  are  not  just  eves 
but  have  an  expression  of  their  own’  T>w 
mouth  is  another  pointer  to  the  personality 
Faces  are  fascinating  when  you  study  them 
and  no  two  are  ever  alike.  y  mem 

I  have  noticed  that  a  few  contributor 
have  omitted  to  include  their  addresses*  m 
their  letters.  This  is  rather  important  for 
there  is  no  way  to  get  in  touch  with  vou 
again.  Also  may  I  say  again  that  drawings 
iFo611,?11  or  blue  mk  will  not  reproduce 
well?  Be  sure  to  use  black  ink  and  unlined 
paper.  Well,  friends,  I  hope  to  see  you  111 
again  next  month.  you  au 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger  rn 
West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  care’  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  state  vour 
name,  age  and  State.  e  your 
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The  Poultry  Flock  in  Hot 
Weather 

Hot  weather  is  with  us  again,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  you  have  already 
suffered  losses  of  one  kind  or  another 
incident  to  extremes  of  temperature. 
Heat  prostration  is  not  unusual  especi¬ 
ally  on  the  top  deck  of  multi-decked 
houses,  or  in  poorly  ventilated  nests. 
If  possible,  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
front  and  rear  windows  so  as  to  get  a 
cross  draft  and  a  cooler  house.  Such 
a  procedure  will  certainly  provide 
more  comfort  for  the  hens  and  thus 
much  better  production,  and  less  deaths 
from  heat  prostration.  This  applies 
equally  well  to  brooder  houses.  If  you 
use  a  brooder  house  for  roosting 
quarters,  even  when  some  precautions 
are  taken  to  provide  cool  roosting 
areas,  it  is  not  impossible  to  have  birds 
lose  weight  rapidly  in  extreme  hot 
spells.  This  weight  loss  means  extra 
feed  will  be  needed  to  gain  this  lost 
weight  back  again.  We  have  run  checks 
on  pullets  roosting  in  brooder  houses' 
versus  range  shelters,  and  our  results 
indicate  that  in  well  ventilated  shelters 
pullets  do  not  lose  weight  even  in  ex¬ 
treme  hot  weather. 

Extreme  hot  weather  has  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  egg  size  and  probably 
on  shell  texture.  So,  every  effort  to 
have  cool  quarters  for  both  growing 
and  laying  stock  will  pay  good  divi¬ 
dends.  Egg  quality  is  also  inclined  to 
break  down  at  this  time  of  year.  Thus 
it  will  pay  to  do  at  least  two  things 
that  will  tend  to  hold  the  high  quality 
present  in  fresh  eggs.  First,  gather  eggs 
more  frequently  on  hot  days,  and 
second,  take  them  immediately  to  a 
cool  egg  cellar.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
good  egg  cellar  or  proper  room  for 
holding  eggs,  better  try  to  fix  one  up. 
While  material  may  be  hard  to  get,  a 
little  native  ingenuity  will  come  in 
handy  in  using  some  space  already 
available.  Don’t  let  eggs  stay  around 
the  feed  room  or  elsewhere,  but  take 
them  after  each  gathering  to  the  place 
prepared  for  them. 

Creosote  or  any  of  the  potent  coal 
tar  paints  used  on  roosts,  nests  or  feed 
hoppers,  needs  to  have  time  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  wood  and  dry  before  birds 
come  in  contact  with  it.  If  birds  come 
in  direct  contact  with  it  while  fresh, 
they  may  become  gassed  in  hot  close 
quarters;  it  may  shrivel  their  combs 
and  wattles,  and  even  the  shanks.  Such 
a  contact  will  certainly  set  back  a 
bunch  of  growing  pullets  or  lower  pro¬ 
duction  badly.  Allow  plenty  of  time, 
then,  for  any  of  these  mite  repellents 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  putting  the 
birds  in  contact  with  same. 

Many  poultrymen  are  successful  in 
raising  two  or  more  successive  lots  of 
birds  on  the  same  piece  of  ground. 
However,  while  this  is  true,  most 
people  have  better  luck  and  grow 
better  pullets  by  using  a  specific  range 
area  only  once  yearly.  In  some  years, 
weather  conditions  may  be  such  that 
little  trouble  is  experienced  from 
coccidiosis  or  other  parasitic  troubles. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run  trouble 
builds  up  in  each  successive  lot  and  if 
weather  conditions  happen  to  be 
favorable  for  development  of  coccidia, 
then  the  later  lots  are  due  to  take  a 
much  harder  beating  than  the  early 
ones.  The  question  is  therefore 
whether  you  can  afford  to  house  these 
birds  that  have  shown  visible  symp¬ 
toms  of  severe  parasitic  infestation. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  continued 
tight  feed  situation,  and  high  feed 
prices,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we 
take  all  possible  precautions  to  rear 
healthy,  rugged  replacement  stock. 
If  you  still  have  laying  hens  left  to 
cull,  it  will  pay  to  cull  them  out  late 
in  the  day.  This  will  give  even  the 
low  producer  a  chance  to  lay  before 
being  handled  and  jostled  around  in 
the  process;  or  better  still,  cull  out  the 
non  and  low  producers  at  night  with 
a  flashlight.  This  will  disturb  the  birds 
least  of  all  and  will  avoid  losses  due 
to  rough  handling  and  injury.  Also  in 
hot  weather,  if  birds  pile  up  in  the 
corner  when  being  caught,  it  won’t  help 
production  any,  and  it  may  cause  some 
mortality. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  fix  up  a  disposal 
pit  for  dead  birds.  Put  a  concrete  slab 
over  the  top,  if  possible,  and  set  an 
eight  to  10  inch  tile  in  the  center.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  suitable  cover,  and  then  see  that 
all  dead  birds  are  put  in  the  pit.  When 
it  fills  up,  you  can  cheaply  build  an¬ 
other;  but  if  you  lose  enough  birds  to 
fill  a  good  sized  pit,  better  have  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  your  poultry  pathologist. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Usually  when  I  sit  down  to  write  my 
Ark  Farm  Notes,  many  things  crowd 
the  mind  for  first  place.  It  is  easy 
for  most  of  us  to  write  to  friends  or 
for  publication  when  the  spirit  speaks; 
yet,  like  most  of  you,  there  are  times 
when  I  find  my  gears  have  unwittingly 
slipped  into  reverse  and  I  discover  I 
am  going  backward  or  just  standing 
still.  All  of  us  have  our  separate  prob¬ 
lems  and  at  certain  times  all  of  us 
find  ourselves  standing  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  where  there  is  no  sign  to  point 
the  way. 

Mother  often  used  to  tell  me  we 
could  be  happy  if  we  entertained  only 
pleasant  thoughts,  if  we  would  enter 
body  and  soul  into  the  work  that  lay 
before  us  and  not  allow  the  mind  to 
lapse  into  a  state  of  misery  for  us  and 


everybody  around  us.  That,  in  theory 
was  all  right  but  somehow  I  just  could 
not  seem  to  make  it  connect,  and  the 
reason  for  it  was  because  I  did  not 
honestly  try.  You  know  people  and 
so  do  I  that  seem  to  have  two  per¬ 
sonalities,  one  for  every  day  and  one 
for  Sunday.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
I  am  in  that  same  class,  but  if  so,  it’s 
time  I  moved  out  of  that  old  rut  and 
stayed  out  of  it. 

I  know  the  leopard  can’t  change  his 
spots  but  he  can  keep  in  the  brush 
where  he  is  less  conspicuous.  I  think 
as  we  grow  older  we  are  prone  to  look 
upon  the  darker  side  of  life,  thereby 
doing  ourselves  an  injustice.  We  are 
more  irritable,  less  sociable;  prone  to 
see  the  faults  of  others,  forgetting 
our  own,  and  though  the  heart  may 
grieve  with  burdens  all  our  own,  let’s 
not  forget  that  our  troubles  can  often 
help  us  if  we  but  overcome  them. 

There  is  no  use  to  dodge  the  issue; 
this  will  be  a  trying  year  for  all  of 
us  on  farms.  The  feed  situation  has 
not  cleared  since  last  I  wrote.  In  fact 
it  looks  even  more  gloomy  to  me; 
possibly  toward  Fall,  when  the  OPA 
muddle  should  be  clarified,  we  may  be 
able  to  purchase  feed  which  is  not  in 
sight  right  now.  Our  own  feed  dealer 
told  me  only  yesterday  that  I  had  better 
cut  down  on  production,  because  he 
cannot  get  the  feed.  Suddenly  I  thought 
of  the  seven  or  eight  geese  sitting  be¬ 
side  the  brook  on  the  hill,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  “I  just  hope  every  egg  is 
infertile,”  but  I  snapped  out  of  this 
quickly  when  I  thought  I  could  at  least 
keep  them  living  on  the  luscious  grass 
that  grows  under  their  feet. 

While  on  this  subject  I  might  answer 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  come 
in  about  geese  and  hatching  goose 
eggs.  These  big  birds  start  to  lay  any 
time  after  January  1,  depending  upon 
the  locality  and  care  given  to  them. 
Early  eggs  do  not  hatch  as  well,  nor 
are  they  as  fertile  as  eggs  laid  by  the 
same  geese  later  in  the  season.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  ganders  are 
less  active  in  cold  weather  and  eggs 
chill  quickly  unless  picked  up  before 
they  grow  cold.  Often  goslings  may  pip 
the  shell  and  fail  to  emerge  thereafter. 
Dipping  them  in  warm  water  some¬ 
times  helps  to  soften  the  lining  so  the 
bird  can  turn  in  the  shell  and  pick  its 
way  out.  Be  careful  not  to  drown  the 
gosling  in  the  shell  by  letting  water 
run  into  the  pipped  cavity.  Sometimes 
goose  eggs,  especially  if  there  is  a 
large  number  in  a  nest,  may  linger 
on  until  the  fifth  week  before  they 
hatch.  We  have  even  had  them  come 
out  after  the  sixth  week,  but  in  such 
cases  the  goslings  are  too  weak  to 
survive.  A  12  pound  goose  can  cover 
well  not  more  than  12  eggs,  which 
should  be  tested  the  tenth  day  and  the 
infertile  ones  removed,  leaving  room 
for  the  remaining  fertile  ones  which 
need  more  heat  toward  the  end  of  in¬ 
cubation. 

Incubating  goose  eggs  artificially  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  no 
one  that  we  know  of  personally  has 
been  very  successful.  Several  incubator 
manufacturers  are  now  testing  out  new 
types  of  electric  incubators  on  goose 
eggs  which  later  may  give  us  the 
answer  to  some  things  we  do  not  know 
at  this  time.  Goose  eggs  are  valuable 
as  there  are  so  few  per  goose  in  a 
season,  and  it  hardly  pays  the  little 
breeder  to  do  too  much  experimenting 
at  home.  Stick  to  the  hen  or  the  goose 
where  the  flocks  are  small,  and  most 
of  them  are.  We  usually  raise  100  per 
cent  of  all  the  goslings  hatched  here 
at  the  farm  becase  they  are  given  every 
attention.  The  first  two  weeks  are  the 
hardest  on  goslings  after  which  they 
can  stand  lower  temperatures. 

New  York  Willet  Randall 


Book  Note 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys  —  By 
G.  T.  Klein.  The  experience  of  most 
farmers  in  trying  to  raise  a  few  turkeys 
is  usually  unsatisfactory.  Although 
turkeys  are  not  difficult  to  raise,  the 
right  thing  must  be  done  at  the  right 
time,  otherwise  they  will  sicken  and 
die.  The  author  of  this  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book  is  in  extension  poultry 
husbandry  work  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  He  also  has  a  turkey 
farm  of  his  own  and  knows  all  about 
these  birds  and  how  best  to  raise  them. 
In  his  well  illustrated  book  he  covers 
every  point  essential  to  this  work,  both 
for  the  small  grower  and  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  turkey  raiser.  Special  chapters 
are  devoted  to  such  subects  as  the 
small  turkey  project;  selecting  the 
breed;  housing  and  brooding;  feeding 
and  health;  producing  poults;  killing 
and  dressing;  freezing,  canning  and 
smoking  turkeys;  cooking  turkeys;  and 
expanding  the  business. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.50  (New  York  City  residents 
add  2%  sales  tax.) 


John  Stults,  Franklin,  Mass.,  R.O.P. 
Rhode  Island  Red  breeder,  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  I.B.C.A.  group  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  recently. 
Stults  succeeds  Donald  Crooks,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.  R.  C.  Cobb,  Littleton, 
was  reelected  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  group  and  representative  to  the 
St.  Louis  convention. 

The  group  discussed  the  program  for 
the  December  meeting,  methods  of 
raising  funds  to  support  the  work  and 
other  timely  topics.  A  show  of  hands 
indicated  approval  of  the  end  of  OPA. 


Business  Bits 

Research  work  is  constantly  finding 
new  uses  for  various  products.  Tests 
made  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  other  recognized  au¬ 
thorities,  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
practical  field  tests,  show  that  calcium 
chloride,  when  properly  added  to 
Portland  Cement  concrete,  produces 
definite  measurable  results  which  in 
no  way  change  the  normal  chemical 
actions  of  the  cement,  except  to  com¬ 
plete  them  more  rapidly.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  which  produce  better  quality 
concrete,  in  shorter  time  and  at  lower 
cost,  include  earlier  stiffening  and 
finishing,  increase  of  both  early  and 
final  strengths,  cold  weather  protection, 
uniform  dependable  curing,  and  in¬ 
creased  workability  and  density.  The 
Calcium  Chloride  Association,  4145 
Penobscot  Building,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan,  will  mail  free,  on  request,  its 
bulletin  No.  28,  called  “Calcium 
Chloride  in  Concreting,”  covering  the 
hows  and  whys  of  this  method. 


The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company,  1000  Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  two 
informative  pamphlets  which  will  be 
sent  without  charge  on  request.  One  is 
about  its  new  acid-type  chemical- 
cleaner  for  metals.  It  suggests  methods 
for  removing  boiler  scale  and  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  heat  transfer  equipment  and 
stripping  zinc  plate.  The  other  pam¬ 
phlet  covers  instructions  and  discus¬ 
sions  on  combining  DDT  with  a  proven 
contact  insecticide,  making  it  possible 
to  knock  down  and  kill  insects  on 
contact  in  the  air,  while  the  DDT  resi¬ 
due  left  on  sprayed  surfaces  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  control. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 3.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 


*  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


July  20,  1946 

Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults 
Quality  Rloodtested  Chicks.  Fr*e  Catalog. 

BECK'S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116  Box  P,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


Tu.rli.ey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Supremo  quality  from  our  own  flocks  of  3,500  Selected 
breeders.  Low  prepaid  prices  12-$4.95;  25-S8.95;  50- 
$14.95;  100-$28.50;  500-$I38.50;  1000-$275.00.  Weekly 
shipments,  order  direct  giving  date  wanted.  C.  O.  L). 
if  desired.  THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  D U CK LI N GS— 25-$6.00 ; 
50-$ 1 2.00 ;  100-$22.00.  Drakes  25-$5.00;  50-$9.00;  100- 
$18.00.  Hens  25-$7.00;  50-$I4.00;  100-$26.00.  Pekins 
25-$7.00;  50-$ 1 3.50 ;  100-$26.00.  Order  from  this  ad. 

ANDREW  J.  ZETTS,  DRIFTING.  PENNSYLVANIA 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-$7.50;  50-$  14.00;  I00-$28.00.  "Ducks  for 
Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  Hatches  weekly. 

25-$8.00 ;  50-$ 15.50 ;  I00-$30.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS:  Mammoth  Pekins  from  vigorous  stock. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested, 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


■  CPUnDtlC  backed  by  470  to  943  eggs  per 

■  bird  (offlcial  2  to  5 

B_  frnt&kP  PAOOx/  year  records)  mean 
■■  '  f'  REAL  PROFITS!  Full 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rooks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


started  rullets  weeks  old.  35c  -  50c.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria.  Ohio 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 
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You  can  cut  feed  waste  this  summer  by  following  these  simple  steps: 

1.  SAVE  —Provide  feeders  and  hoppers  that  prevent  waste  of  feed. 
Stop  spillage  from  sacks.  Get  rid  of  wasteful  rats.  Make  maximum  use 
of  summer  range. 

2.  CULL  —Get  rid  of  lazy,  uneconomical  producers.  Maintain  only 
those  birds  which  make  maximum  use  of  feed  in  growth,  livability, 
and  production. 

3.  GRADE-UP  —When  you  buy  chicks,  buy  the  best.  Buy  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  with  19  years  of  pedigree  breeding  and  prog¬ 
eny  testing  behind  them.  Buy  Hubbard’s  balanced  breeding— for  more 
.eggs  . . .  more  meat. 

Weekly  hatches.  30 -day  full  satisfaction  guarantee. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  12  Walpole,  N.H 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa 


i 
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THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 
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Case  of  Leucosis 

We  'have  hr'"  several  of  our  young 
chickens  develop  a  Inmcnc  o  which 
seems  to  he  in  one  cr  hcVn  Czz'u  They 
are  perfectly  healthy  cn!  c-  well  but 
cannot  walk  or  walk  with  <  acuity.  It 
usually  occurs  in  the  rooster  ",  although 
we  have  had  it  once  in  a  hen.  Some¬ 
times  they  recover,  but  more  often  they 
do  not.  The  joints  do  not  seem,  to  be 
swollen,  but  there  arc  some  brown  or 
purple  marts  on  t-o  feet,  hardly 
noticeable.  It  has  occurred  on  three 
different  occasions  since  last  Winter. 
One  of  the  roosters  now  walks  back¬ 
wards,  he  seems  to  loso  his  balance  and 
topple  backwards.  We  have  had  five 
cases  out  of  45  chickens  of  two  different 
stocks.  We  feed  them  scratch  and  grow¬ 
ing  mash  and  some  greens.  They  are 
fenced  in  and  kept  in  a  coop  at  night. 

New  Jersey  c.  g.  f. 

Fowl  leucosis,  or  Lymphomatosis,  is 
the  cause  of  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  of  adult  birds.  Ordinarly.  this 
disease  affects  both  males  and  females. 
This  type  of  difficulty  in  your  birds 
with  walking  may  be  caused  by  the 
nerves  of  their  legs  being  affected,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  cymptoms  of  the 
disease.  This  bird  walking  backward 
is  purely  accidental,  but  being  sick 
caused  it  to  topple  over.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  treatment  for  this  trouble, 
so  about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  kill 
those  that  show  symptoms  of  being  in¬ 
fected.  Separate  the  well  birds  into 
small  groups  and  keep  their  premises 
disinfected. 


Sprouted  Oats  for  Chickens 

Due  to  the  feed  shortage  and  a  lack 
of  enough  range,  I  want  to  feed  my 
chickens  some  sprouted  oats.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  do  this?  G.  H.  m. 

New  York 

Sprouted  oats  can  be  fed  in  two 
forms,  first,  with  green  sprouts  from 
four  to  five  inches  long;  and  second, 
with  small  sprouts  about  three-eighths 
to  one-half  inch  in  length.  Very  few 
people  today  go  to  the  trouble  of  feed¬ 
ing  green  sprouted  oats.  However,  with 
a  tough  feed  situation  this  use  might 
help  production  and  hatchability. 
Sprouted  oats  with  short  sprouts  have 
been  more  universally  fed  during  the 
last  18  to  20  years. 

You  need  only  a  good  quality  oats, 
a  warm  room  around  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  a  bag.  Many  of  our 
poultrymen  put  the  oats  for  a  day’s 
feeding  in  a  bag.  Allow  three  lbs.  of 
dry  oats  per  100  hens  daily.  Have  a 
barrel  for  water  and  lower  the  bag  of 
oats  in  it  to  soak  thoroughly.  Haul 
out  the  bag  of  oats  and  allow  to  drain; 
then  put  on  a  rack,  still  in  the  bag. 
If  the  room  temperature  is  correct  the 
sprouted  oats  will  be  ready  to  feed  in 
from  three  to  five  days.  If  trouble  from 
mold  develops,  put  a  little  formalin  in 
the  water  in  which  the  oats  are  soaked; 
two  or  three  drops  will  be  enough. 


Odor  in  Duck  Yard 

Please  inform  me  as  to  using  lime 
and  superphosphate  in  order  to  reduce 
the  odor  in  a  duck  yard.  f.  e.  p. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

Adding  lime  will  help  to  keep  down 
odor  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It 


will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  clean  up  all  the  manure  in  the  yard 
and  to  add  fresh  gravel.  There  is  no 
magic  material  so  far  as  I  know  that 
will  kill  such  odors.  Superphosphate, 
inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  hold  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  manure,  is  a  better  material 
to  use  than  lime.  Apply  it  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  handful  per  square  foot, 
about  every  other  day. 


The  “Cockerel  to  Capon” 
Hormone 

Is  there  something  that  can  *  be  in¬ 
jected  into  a  cockerel  to  change  it  into 
a  capon?  If  so,  how  is  it  used?  x.  g.  p. 

Jefferson  County  N.  Y. 

Stilbestrol  in  pellet  form  can  be  im¬ 
planted  in  the  neck  of  a  cockerel  and 
it  will  tend  to  suppress  sexual  activity. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  other 
synthetic  hormones  used  experiment¬ 
ally,  but  to  date  none  of  these  drugs 
have  been  approved  for  use  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  This 
past  Fall  I  treated  a  number  of  birds 
with  stilbestrol  and  found  that  in 
general  it  seemed  to  be  of  value  for 
about  five  to  eight  weeks  after  which 
time  the  cockerels  that  were  untraated 
made  more  rapid  weight  gains,  so  it 
did  not  pay  to  use  it.  Just  as  soon, 
however,  as  these  drugs  are  approved 
for  use,  they  will  be  available  through 
your  poultry  supply  dealer.  Don’t  ex¬ 
pect  miracles,  however.  Caponizing  will 
still  be  an  important  and  reliable 
method  for  producing  capons. 


Pigeons  Regurgitate 

I  recently  bought  some  pigeons  and 
everything  was  all  right  until  a  few 
days  ago.  I  saw  one  of  them  regurgitat¬ 
ing.  When  I  went  to  see  what  was 
wrong  I  noticed  some  thin  white  worms 
that  it  had  brought  up  with  its  feed. 
Now  some  of  my  other  birds  are  start¬ 
ing  to  regurgitate,  but  so  far  have  not 
brought  up  worms.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  cure  them  of  this?  What 
is  it  caused  by?  j.  p. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  natural  for  pigeons  to  regurigi- 
tate  when  feeding  their  young.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  that  if  worms  are 
passed  by  such  a  process,  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  consult  a  poultry  patholo¬ 
gist  as  to  control  measures.  Possibly 
the  material  you  observed  was  not 
worms,  and  these  pigeons  may  have 
only  had  some  indigestion.  If  your 
pigeons  seem  to  be  physically  fit,  you 
will  have  to  spend  some  time  becoming 
accustomed  to  their  habits  and  be¬ 
havior. 

Broom  Corn  Seed  for  « 
Poultry 

The  feed  situation  is  going  to  be 
something  to  think  about,  so  I  would 
like  to  know  if  you  could  tell  me  the 
value  of  broom  corn  seed  for  poultry 
feed.  Would  it  be  all  right  for 
scratch  feed  for  baby  chicks?  i.  y.  b. 

Broom  "corn  seed  contains  about  10.2 
per  cent  protein;  63.5  per  cent  nitrogen 
free  extract;  3.4  per  cent  fat,  and  has 
a  high  fiber  content  of  8.2  per  cent. 
This  is  very  comparable  to  dent  corn 
in  feeding  value.  It  certainly  could  be 
used  in  a  scratch  feed  mixture  for 
either  chicks  or  older  birds.  You  prob¬ 
ably  would  only  have  a  limited 
quantity  which  could  be  used  up  this 
way,  or  possibly  ground  and  included 
as  part  of  the  mash. 


Save  Your  Pullets 

“Save  your  pullets”  is  a  good 
Slogan  for  this  year.  Feed  supplies  in 
many  areas  are  now  down  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  a  year  ago.  This 
means  that  old  birds  must  be  rigidly 
culled,  and  the  feed  thus  saved  used 
to  grow  the 'new  crop  of  pullets.  The 
big  handicap  will  be  that  having  sold 
off  the  layers,  this  source  of  income 
which  usually  is  sufficient  to  buy  feed 
to  grow  the  replacements  will  not  be 
coming  in.  Thus,  capital  assets  will 
have  to  be  dipped  into  to  grow  out  these 
pullets.  This  can  be  done  possibly  by 
some  for  one  year,  but  such  a  program 
is  economic  suicide  for  the  long  pull. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  will  be  short  next  Fall.  Thus 
these  poultry  producers  who  are  able 
to  raise  a  flock  of  healthy  pullets  will 
be  in  a  position  to  secure  a  favorable 
return,  and  be  able  to  continue  in  the 
business. 

A  lot  of  feed  is  wasted  in  the 
brooder  house,  and  on  range.  Feed  can 
be  saved  by  putting  less  in  the 
hoppers  and  by  making  the  birds  clean 
up  the  hoppers  every  day.  Thus  less 
feed  can  be  billed  out  in  the  litter 
or  on  the  ground;  also  the  wind  on 
range  cannot  blow  as  much  feed  out 
of  a  half  filled  hopper  as  one  filled  to 
overflowing.  Green  succulent  pastures 
will  also  conserve  feed.  From  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  feed  bill  of  growing 
a  pullet  can  be  saved  by  providing 
good  pasture  and  restricting  the  feed 
allowed.  More  feed  can  be  saved  also 
by  moving  the  hoppers  daily  while 
on  range  and  keeping  them  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shelters  or  brooder 
houses,  which  serve  as  roosting 
quarters. 

Feed  can  also  be  saved  by  continu¬ 


ously  culling  the  birds  rigidly.  Most 
people  do  little  culling  while  the  birds 
are  on  range.  However,  if  we  are  to 
be  in  a  tight  feed  situation  for  some 
months  or  even  years,  we  had  better 
practice  culling  on  the  range  and  save 
all  feed  possible  for  the  best  birds.  Rats 
are  also  a  potential  source  of  feed 
loss  on  range.  The  same  rats  are  also 
a  potent  source  of  disease  spread.  If 
you  have  any  suspicion  of  rats  on  the 
range,  it  would  be  wise  to  put  on  a 
rat  eradication  program,  and  get  all 
your  neighbors  to  do  it  at  the  same 
time;  otherwise  the  rats  will  move 
from  your  farm  to  theirs,  or  vice  versa. 

Infectious  bronchitis  is  certainly  on 
the  increase  and  has  caused  severe 
losses.  Many  poultrymen  who  have  had 
trouble  with  bronchitis  are  now  in¬ 
troducing  the  disease  to  the  young 
stock  on  range.  This  can  be  done  by 
having  the  “hot  virus”  swabbed  into 
the  throats  of  a  few  growing  pullets, 
putting  these  in  one  shelter,  and  as 
this  shelter  group  comes  down  with 
the  disease,  spread  some  from  this 
group  to  all  the  other  shelters.  This 
procedure  seems  to  be  working  out 
quite  satisfactorily.  Newcastle  disease 
has  been  identified  in  some  15  States 
at  present,  and  is  no  doubt  present  in 
many  others,  and  probably  it  will 
spread  still  more.  Symptoms  of  this 
disease  include  those  typical  of  bron¬ 
chitis  and  of  nervous  affliction.  Thus, 
it  might  be  confused  with  infectious 
bronchitis.  As  yet  no  procedure  is 
available  for  its  control.  However,  if 
you  have  symptoms  of  bronchitis  in 
your  flock,  better  have  it  checked  for 
sure  before  you  introduce  the  live 
virus  of  infectious  bronchitis  into  your 
flock  Consult  your  State  Poultry 
Pathologist  if  you  are  suspicious  of 
your  flock  having  either  of  these  dis¬ 
eases,  before  deciding  on  what  action 
of  control  to  take.  x.  b.  c 
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A  PROFIT  STRETCHER  is  a 
way  of  making  more  money  from 
your  flock.  This  year  it  also  helps 
you  beat  the  feed  shortage.  Leading 
poultrymen  work  for  high  profit  per 
bird  and  get  more  eggs  per  pound 
of  feed. 

Your  profits  go  up  when  you  get 

low  mortality — and  high  produc¬ 

tion. 

It  can  be  done.  We  can  help  you 
do  it.  We  call  our  new  Poultry 
Manual  the  “Profit  Stretcher” — 
because  it  shows  practical  ways  to 
make  more  money  with  poultry. 


Right  now  you  could  use  a 
FEED  STRETCHER.  You  can 
stretch  feed  by;  1)  Culling  all  non¬ 
producing  hens.  2)  Marketing  cock¬ 
erel  broilers  at  an  early  age.  3) 
Keeping  the  range  mowed  so  you 
get  more  new  grass  for  the  birds. 
It  saves  10  to  15%  of  your  feed. 

GET  YOUR  PROFIT  STRETCHER 

Your  local  Park  8s  Pollard  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  hand  you  a  FREE 
copy  of  “How  to  Make  More 
Money  with  Poultry.”  See  how  re¬ 
search  points  the  way— to  bigger 
poultry  “take  home  pay.” 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  SI. 00.  S2.50  and  $4.00.. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


POULTRY  PICKERS 
AND  SCALDERS 


SPECIAL: 


Limited 

Pickers 


number  of  reconditioned 
far  below  cost. 


LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


BIG  SPECIAL:  POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  a  Short  Time  Only 

Reconditioned  for  $69.50  (F.  0.  B.  New  York) 
Same  Guarantee  as  on,  our  New  Machines. 
W®  also  have  in  stock  a  full  line  of  the  famous 
PICKWICK  PICKERS.  For  Information  Write  To 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown, 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Live  Foultry  W  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yerk 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


500 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Three  new  mechanical  grape  hoes 
are  making  their  appearance  in  Erie 
County  vineyards  at  North  East,  a  lake¬ 
side  town  northeast  of  the  city  of 
Erie.  All  are  tractor-mounted,  and  all 
can  do  about  twice  the  volume  of  work 
of  a  horse-drawn  hoe  and  with  the 
same  manpower.  Longest  in  use  is  a 
hoe  hitched  to  a  detachable  frame 
under  a  tractor  and  manually  worked  by 
means  of  a  lever  on  a  universal  joint 
which  permits  the  operator  with  a  flick 
of  his  wrist  to  guide  the  blade  in  and 
out  between  the  grape  vines  and  posts, 
while  he  guides  the  tractor  with  his 
other  hand  and  feeds  the  throttle  with 
his  foot. 

This  hoe,  devised  by  John  Stone, 
North  East,  has  enabled  him  to  dress 
about  eight  acres  of  grapes  in  a  day, 
or  about  double  the  acreage  averaged 
by  a  man  and  a  horse.  The  same  speed 
is  claimed  for  an  electric  hoe  invented 
by  Theodore  Thompson,  electrical  shop 
operator  in  the  same  area.  This  hoe, 
nimble  and  reversible,  can  do  hilling 
as  well  as  remove  foreign  growth  from 
the  grape  rows,  and  can  be  adapted  for 
use  among  currants  and  raspberries  as 
well  as  grapes.  Thompson  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  perfection  of  a  hydraulic  hoe 
which  he  believes  may  do  as  effective 
work  as  his  electric  device  (which 
operates  from  current  developed  by  a 
generator  driven  by  the  tractor  fan 
belt),  and  do  it  more  economically. 
A  number  of  the  machines  are  on 
order. 


Mastitis,  an  udder  disorder  which  has 
been  attacking  an  increasing  number 
of  dairy  cows,  including  some  of  the 
best,  has  been  mastered  through  good 
herd  management  by  Herman  P.  Hege, 
of  Chambersburg,  whose  experience 
and  observations  tally  with  those  of 
other  dairy  farmers,  as  well  as  dairy 
scientists,  whose  findings  have  given  a 
new  approach  to  this  problem.  Now  in 
his  tenth  year  of  operation  of  his 
Sunnyside  Farm  near  Chambersburg, 
Mr.  Hege’s  herd  health  victory  cli¬ 
maxed  a  tedious  battle  with  mastitis 
which  had  been  prevalent  in  his  herd, 
intermittently  and  in  varying  degrees 
almost  from  the  start.  He  tried  almost 
every  known  or  recommended  cure, 
until  one  day  more  than  a  year  ago, 
he  attended  a  well  managed  and  fast 
milking  demonstration  staged  on  a 
neighboring  farm.  Impressed  with  the 
demonstration  and  good  management 
practices  which  stressed  the  importance 
of  good  legume  hay,  weighing  daily 
feed  rations,  careful  handling  of  the 
cows  on  pasture,  and  managed  milk¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Hege  carried  out  all  of  the 
suggestions.  He  credits  the  fast  milk¬ 
ing  routine  as  much  as  all  other  factors 
combined,  with  helping  to  clear  up  his 
herd  mastitis.  Now,  he  says,  he  is 
getting  more  milk,  it  is  of  better 
quality,  and  his  cows  are  in  better 
physical  condition,  with  stronger 
udders. 


The  appeal  being  directed  at  dairy 
farmers  to  have  more  cows  freshen  in 
the  Fall  with  a  view  to  having  greater 
equilization  of  milk  production  the 
year  around,  and  thus  avoid  Spring 
surpluses  and  Fall  deficits,  finds  a  ready 
advocate  in  Willis  Burke,  Crawford 
County  dairy  farmer.  On  the  Burke 
farm  where  a  herd  of  Holstein  heifers 
soon  will  be  coming  into  production, 
they  were  bred  soon  after  last 
Christmas  in  order  to  have  them 
freshen  this  Fall.  Mr.  Burke  has  fol¬ 
lowed  this  practice  for  several  year 
and  has  found  that  Fall  freshening 
gives  more  milk  and  more  net  profit 
than  when  cows  freshen  at  any  other 
time.  Fall  freshening  also  permits  the 
cows  to  stay  in  high  production  for 
a  longer  period;  and  by  the  time  the 
hot,  dry  Summer  months  of  July  and 
August  come  around,  when  pasture  is 
short  and  the  flies  bad,  his  cows  are 
ready  to  go  into  the  dry  period,  and 
milk  production  is  unaffected  by  these 
adverse  influences.  But,  he  says,  not 
so  with  Spring  freshening  cows.  They 
heed  a  lot  of  pasture  at  a  time  when 
it  is  least  available,  and  the  fly  nuisance 
upsets  their  milk  production  schedule. 


E.  Dana  Sutliff,  of  Bloomingdale, 
Luzerne  County,  president  of  the  re¬ 
cently  organized  Bloomingdale  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Cooperative,  recalling 
the  origin  of  the  green-wrap  tomato 
industry  in  his  community,  cites  it  as 
a  good  illustration  of  what  can  result 
on  the  farm  from  enthusiastic  efforts 
guided  by  capable  leadership.  The 
green-wrap  industry  started  in  1940 
when  four  farmers,  Edward  Vosler, 
Boyd  Bonham,  James  Wagner,  and 
Delbert  Hartman,  planted  an  acre  of 
tomatoes  apiece  for  green-wraps  as 
a  community  project.  These  same  four 
farmers  have  been  growing  green- 
wraps  ever  since,  and  meanwhile  their 
number  has  grown  to  90  and  the  total 
acreage  to  400.  This  year  they  expect 
to  gross  $100,000,  part  of  it  from  sweet 
corn,  beans,  peas,  and  peppers  which 
are  among  some  of  the  sideline  crops 
they’ve  taken  on.  The  crops  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
East  and  far  South,  including  Miami 
and  New  Orleans. 


Use  of  hot  water  heaters  for  brooder 
houses  soon  will  be  standard  equip¬ 
ment,  in  the  opinion  of  leading  Pike 
County  broiler  producers  whose  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 


bounds  to  keep  up  with  demands  from 
the  New  York  metropolitan  market.  At 
the  broiler  factory  of  Fred  Graber, 
Greeley,  there  are  vertical  heat  pipes 
on  both  front  and  back  walls,  while 
at  Milton  Harrison’s  place  at  Shohola 
the  pipes  are  installed  vertically  on 
the  back  and  run  horizontally  in  front. 
At  two  other  places,  both  geared  to 
large  scale  production,  the  heat  pipes 
extend  horizontally  a  convenient 
height  above  the  floor  in  about  the 
center  of  the  houses.  These  are  the 
plants  of  August  Clauss  and  Fred 
Kuhn,  both  of  Lackawaxen.  Kuhn  also 
grows  broilers  on  wire  porches  in 
front  of  his  brooder  houses.  n.  m.  e. 


Committees  of  the  Hampshire  Swine 
Breeders  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
are  selecting  top  animals  to  use  in  the 
first  swine  type  conference  ever  held 
in  the  State.  The  event  is  scheduled 
for  August  9  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  combined  with  a  field  day  and 
picnic.  R.  L.  Pemberton,  of  Peoria, 
Ill.,  secretary  of  the  National  Hamp¬ 
shire  Swine  Registry,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  A  meat  cutting 
demonstration,  using  a  Hampshire 
barrow,  will  also  be  staged.  The  picnic 
lunch  will  be  followed  by  the  type 
conference,  with  classes  listed  in  boars, 
sows,  junior  yearlings,  junior  sows  and 
barrows.  Officers  of  the  association 
are,  Merle  Tait,  Stetlersville,  pres., 
H.  E.  Robertson,  York,  vice-pres.,  and 
John  E.  Witmer,  Newmanstown,  secy- 
treas. 


The  Crawford  County  Artificial 
Breeding  Association,  with  275  mem¬ 
bers  and  2,400  cows  signed  up  within 
one  year,  is  planning  a  new  unit  in 
the  Titusville  district  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  County  Commissioner 
George  M.  Hummer,  of  Rome  Town¬ 
ship.  Association  officers  include  Lloyd 
Smith,  Meadville  Star  Route,  vice- 
pres.;  Ivan  Virtue,  Guys  Mills,  secy.; 
and  the  following  directors,  Willis 
Burke,  Meadville;  George  Hazen, 
Conneaut  Lake;  Joseph  Mandel,  Harts- 
town;  E.  A.  Wilhelm,  Centerville;  and 
C.  R.  St.  John,  Cambridge  Springs. 


Depleted  game  coverts  in  the  State 
should  be  considerably  replenished 
this  Fall  and  next  Spring  as  a  result 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  restocking 
program  which  includes  purchase  of 
13,950  ringneck  pheasants,  in  addition 
to  pheasants,  quail,  and  wild  turkeys 
propagated  on  State  farms. 


A  short  course  in  fruit  growing,  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  orchard  foremen,  crew 
bosses  and  orchard  owners  to  handle 
more  successfully  some  of  the  problems 
of  fruit  production,  will  be  given  July 
29  to  August  3  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  The  first  short  course 
in  bee  keeping  will  be  offered  at  the 
College  August  19  to  24.  N.  m.  e. 


Grange  News 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Pomona  Grange 
No.  71,  the  officers  previously  elected 
were  installed  by  Leslie  L  Bolton  from 
Fulton  Grange.  The  new  master  is  J. 
Collins  McSparran,  also  from  the  Fulton 
Grange.  Mrs.  John  Bruckart  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  secretary,  replacing  Mrs. 
Mary  Yelk  from  Salisbury  Grange,  who 
had  been  in  that  office  since  Lancaster 
County  Pomona  was  organized  in  1920. 
She  missed  only  one  meeting  in  that 
time,  owing  to  illness.  During  the  liter¬ 
ary  program  presented  by  Miss  Jann- 
ette  McCummings  of  Fulton,  the  retir¬ 
ing  lecturer,  Mrs.  Yelk  was  presented 
with  a  gift  as  a  reward  for  her  faithful 
service. 


The  136th  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
County  Pomona  Grange  No.  58  was 
recently  held  at  the  William  Penn 
Grange  Hall  in  Armagh,  Pa.  Worthy 
Master  J.  I.  Henderson  presided  at  the 
morning  business  session.  Greetings 
were  extended  by  Leslie  Stutzman, 
Master  of  the  William  F'enn  Grange, 
with  a  response  by  Howard  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Master  of  the  Brushvalley  Grange. 
The  afternoon  session,  in  charge  of 
Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Flora  Henderson, 
was  opened  with  devotions  by  Chaplain 
L.  F.  Robinson.  A  timely  address  was 
given  by  Rev.  Dietrick  of  Brushvalley, 
and  a  Very  interesting  playlet,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  William  Penn  Juvenile 
Grange. 

Lawrence  Grange  No.  533,  Clearfield 
County,  has  held  its  installation 
meeting  of  new  officers  for  1946.  It 
was  conducted  by  State  Deputy  Walter 
Hamer;  and  District  Deputy  Adolph 
Lundberger  assisted  by  other  Pomona 
officers.  Officers  installed  for  the  year 
were  as  follows:  Master,  Howard 
Ogden;  overseer,  Paul  McClure;  lectur¬ 
er,  Margaret  E.  Watson;  steward,  Orel 
J.  Shugars;  assistant  steward,  John 
Mitchell;  chaplain,  Mrs.  Edna  Lewis; 
treasurer,  Con  Spackman;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Ada  Lytle;  gatekeeper,  Harvey 
Keller;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Mae  Shugarts; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Paul  McClure;  lady 
assistant,  Mrs.  Jessie  Mitchell;  and 
member  of  Finance  Committee,  Kay 
Bloom. 

The  officers  of  Dawson  Grange  No. 
419,  Fayette  County,  for  the  coming 
year  were  installed  by  Past  Master  S.  S. 
Shallenberger,  assisted  by  W.  D.  Hixon, 
and  Ellis  Murtland.  Among  those 
installed  were:  Master,  Caroline 

Gallagher;  lecturer,  Robert  Gallagher; 
secretary,  Bess  M.  Zorn;  and  juvenile 
matron  Hazel  Hixon.  Regular  meeting 
nights  are  the  first  and  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month.  The  retiring  secretary, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Hixon,  served  the  Grange 
for  23  years,  and  in  all  that  time  was 
only  absent  three  times.  Sometimes  it 
was  quite  a  task  to  get  to  the  hall  as 
she  lived  a  mile  away,  and  in  the 
Winter  months  it  was  often  necessary 
to  wade  through  deep  snow  drifts. 


Charles  M.  Gardner,  High  Priest  of 
Demeter  of  the  Grange,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  The  National 
Grange  Monthly  since  1911,  recently 
relinquished  his  editorial  duties  and 
will  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the 
compilation  of  a  history  of  the  Grange. 
He  became  a  member  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  Grange  No.  20  in  March  1897. 
During  1904-05  he  served  as  a  State 
Grange  deputy  and  was  elected  State 
Lecturer  in  1905,  which  office  he  held 
until  1909,  when  he  became  State 
Master,  serving  two  terms  in  that  po¬ 
sition.  He  received  the  Seventh  De¬ 
gree  at  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  session  in 
1907.  Mr.  Gardner  has  not  missed  a 
National  Grange  Convention  since  his 
first  attendance  as  a  delegate,  which 
was  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  1910. 

William  A.  Ayres  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Gardner.  The  new  edi¬ 
tor  began  farming  when  a  boy.  He  and 
a  younger  brother  operated  their  own 
four-cow  retail  dairy,  while  attending 
grammer  school.  Later  he  went  into  the 
dairy  business  with  his  father  and 
studied  agriculture  in  high  school,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Future  Farmer  work  and 
serving  on  the  high  shool  judging  team. 
Mr.  Ayres  studied  agriculture  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  the  University 
of  California  and  received  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  business  administration.  He 
became  a  member  of  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Grange,  No.  12,  in  1938.  d. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  503. 


FOR  Sale  to  settle  estate,  gentleman’s  farm  and 
country  home.  100  acres  of  beautifully  wooded  and 
pasture  land  conveniently  located  near  Crystal  Lake 
in  central  New  Hampshire.  Extensively  modernized 
rural  home  suitable  for  both  Winter  and  Summer  use. 
Spacious  lawns  and  formal  garden.  Five  bedrooms, 
knotty  pine  parlor  and  breakfast  room,  large  Colonial 
dining  room  and  living  room  with  Hutch  oven,  four 
fireplaces,  bath  and  lavatory,  two  large  screened 
porches,  garage  attached  to  house  and  bam  in  good 
condition.  House  furnished  and  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  occupancy.  Large  level  field  suitable  for 
aviation.  Chevrolet  beach  wagon  and  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  optional.  Shown  by  appointment  only.  Call 
or  write  Edmund  M.  Murray,  Esquire,  60  State 
Street.  Boston  9,  Mass.  Hubbard  2913. _ 

DELIGHTFUL  lakeview  homesite,  51x140,  one  or 
more,  water,  electricity,  suburban  Orlando.  Price 
$525.  Details  for  stamp.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. 

- - -  -  .  . —  ■  -i.  — 

WANTED  to  buy,  small  farm,  ideal  for  poultry;  not 
over  100  miles  from  New  York  City;  prefer  New 
York  State.  Bruno  Doerich,  620  Richmond  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

HOPEWELL,  N..  J. :  78  acres,  20  acres  apples;  6- 
room  house  with  bath  and  heat.  Large  dairy  barn, 
apple  storehouse.  Lovely  stream.  Owner  retiring. 
Price  $20,000,  BOX  3911,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  farm:  One  of  Long  Island’s  most  modern 
and  best  equipped  farms  located  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Now  in  operation.  Capacity  25,000 
broilers  per  year.  Excellent  equipment  makes  it  easy 
for  one  man  to  operate.  7-room  modern  insulated 
house  with  all  city  conveniences.  Price  $20,000.  BOX 
3920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

105  ACRES:  15  acres  everbearing  highbush  blue¬ 
berries,  5  acres  sugar  maples,  75  acres  tillable, 
rest  pasture,  5  wells,  3  springs,  3-story  1,000  hen 
capacity  chicken  barn.  9-room  house  with  unsurpassed 
view,  telephone,  electricity;  school  bus  at  door,  mail 
route.  Taxes  $27.  30  minutes  to  Binghamton.  $2,900 
cash.  With  23  acre  timber  lot  (mostly  maples)  and 
20  acre  lot  across  road  $4,500.  C.  Van  Der  Linde, 
Afton,  N.  Y.  Phone  Afton  3473. _ 

THIS  opportunity  can  bo  yours.  Unusual  opportunity 

for  poultryman  to  own  2,000'  laying  capacity  poultry 
farm.  New  modem  home,  all  conveniences.  Offer  in¬ 
cludes  one  year  trial  with  own  terms  to  buy.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished.  Reliable  experienced  poultrymen 
write.  Staub,  Chenango  Forks,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  House,  about  5  rooms,  electricity,  few 

acres,  very  reasonable;  New  York  State,  northern 
Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania.  BOX  3909,  Rural  N.-Y. 

SMALL  house,  other  buildings,  in  or  outside  village. 

BOX  3916,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXCHANGE  of  4-family  house,  shingle,  cold  water, 

monthly  rent  $100,  in  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  one 
block  from  elevator  station,  for  about  5  acres  and 
house,  suitable  for  over-night  guests,  located  on  main 
highway.  Please  give  full  details  in  first  letter. 
BOX  3914,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


GOAT  Cheese,  made  from  pure,  whole  goat’s  milk. 

$1.25  lb.  postpaid.  Abkarian,  R.  1,  Middletown, 
New  York,  _ _ _ 

PEANUTS:  Direct  from  the  farm.  10  pounds  $2.75; 

50  pounds  $10;  100  pounds  $17.50;  500  pounds 
$75  F.O.B.  Franklin  Virginia.  Prompt  shipments. 
■T.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin.  Virginia. _ 

WILDFLOWER  Honey.  Announcement:  Duo  to  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  my  large  stock  completely  ex¬ 
hausted.  Unable  to  accept  your  valued  orders  again 
before  July  1st  for  delivery  about  July  15th.  W.  S. 
Gibson.  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. _ 

GRAPEFRUITS  are  $3.95  bushel  prepaid.  James 

Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

WANTED:  Dry  navy  or  kidney  beans,  small  or 

large  amounts.  C.  A,  McMilleu,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

LIGHT  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid.  6-5  lb" 

pails  $6.60  express  collect.  Free  honey  receipts. 
L.  F.  Dexter,  Fay  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. , 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  wTork 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

MOUNTAIN  Rest  Home,  modem  $2.00  a  day.  near 
Greyhound  bus  service.  Mrs.  O.  M.  Gochenour, 
Edinburg,  Virginia. _ 

FRENCHMAN  wishes  board  small  farm  or  country 
house;  helpful.  BOX  3831,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOULD  board  man  over  50,  good  country  home; 

could  help  on  his  board.  No  children.  BOX  3889, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  at  farm  or  country  place  on  Long  Island 
year  round  board  with  privilege  of  kennels  and 
training  grounds.  Apply  Box  292  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de¬ 
liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  Phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Tractors,  wheel  or  crawler  type,  with  or 
without  equipment.  Also  farm  equipment.  What 
have  you?  BOX  3799,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

21  HIVES  Italian  bees,  supers  and  extractor.  J.  Glnz, 
Westerlo,  New  York. _ 

BARCA  gasoline  hammer,  model  No.  II  6,  large  size. 

Complete  with  set  of  drills.  Bull  points  or  pave¬ 
ment  breakers  and  hard  pan  diggers  and  battery. 
New  condition,  absolutely  guaranteed  used  less  than 
one  week.  Will  sell  at  unusual  bargain  price.  Ivan  A. 
Brown.  Cochecton,  N.  Y. _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.25; 

3  lbs.  $5.25,  queens  included;  extra  queens  $1.25 
each.  None  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton.  N,  .T. 
FOR  Sale.  Oster  electric  animal  clipper,  with  3 
Racine  heads.  Excellent  condition.  $35.  John 
Vaernewyck,  Box  62,  New  Hampton.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Ono  horse  mowing  machine  at  once. 
Fred  Beck,  Stanhope,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  approximately  6"  square  cut  stone  gate 
post  and  approximately  18"  diameter  millstone. 
Write  details  of  size,  condition,  price  and  location  to 
P.  O.  BOX  443,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Clean  oats  in  29  bag  loads  every  other 
week;  little  later  good,  dry  Timothy  hay  and  straw 
In  about  15  ton  loads;  also  corn  on  cobs  preferably 
delivered  in  New  York.  Quote  prices.  BOX  3882, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Whoolbarrow  sprayer,  10  gallon  tank 
capacity;  like  new.  $25.  Also  used  windows  and 
screens  for  chicken  coops,  all  sizes,  good  condition. 
Also  used  lumber.  Mrs.  A.  Tarantino,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Midland  Ave.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  Phone  Bound 
Brook  9-1849  M. _ 

REPAIRS  for  Lowther  “C”  saws.  C.  M.  Broadwell, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Several  patchwork  quilts.  BOX  3895, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fruit  processing  machinery,  practically 
new.  Polisher,  waxer,  two  canvas  and  one  chain 

conveyor.  Buttonball  Farm,  Herkimer  Road,  Utica, 
New  York. _ 

ELECTRIC  motor  wanted.  %  horsepower,  high  speed, 
3450  RPM.  Alternating  current.  In  working  con¬ 
dition.  %  or  %"  shaft.  P.  O.  Box  26,  Station  D, 
New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  One  man  pickup  baler.  Henry  Thieme, 

Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  Delco  lighting  plant  generators,  16-21  plato 
batteries.  Can  be  used  as  single  or  double  unit. 

1,700  watt  32  volt.  Equipment  includes.  214  horse¬ 
power,  214  horsepower  motors,  2  irons,  2  cleaners,  1 
radio,  1  Schick  shaver,  1  heating  pad,  55  light  bulbs 
One  rotary  converter,  32  volts  D.C.  to  119  A.C.  279 
watts.  $300.  John  Hall,  R.  D.  1,  North  Wales,  Pa. 
LAYING  batteries  capacity  252  birds,  good  condition, 
$159.  25  lb.  coffee  roaster,  double  grinder,  exact 
weight  scale.  R.  Northrup,  536  East  8th  St.,  Brooklyn 
18,  New  York, 

FOR  Sale:  609  egg  capacity  Reliable  incubator,  60 

cycle,  110  volt,  fully  automatic,  used  once;  $65. 
Stephen  Pokol,  359  Lincoln  PI.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 


Three  of  the  10  young  Ayrshires,  recently  flown  from  New  York  to  Medellin, 
Colombia,  South  America,  take  a  last  look  at  the  V.  S.  A.  This  was  the  first 
air-borne  shipment  of  breeding  cattle  to  Colombia.  Shipping  costs  at  60  cents 
per  pound  totalled  $3,408  on  cattle  that  grossed  5,680  pounds.  Breeders  who 
filled  the  order  were:  C.  M.  Rodriguez,  Vista  Grande  Farm,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y.; 
Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.;  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  Nomandy  Farm, 
Norristown,  Pa.;  Penn  Ayr  Farm,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.;  Woodlawn  Farm,  Abington, 
Mass.;  and  Fillmore  Farms,  Inc.,  Bennington,  Vt. 
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YOUR  BUILDING  DOLLARS  ARE  WORTH  MORE 
WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  STRAN-STEEL 

"Qucniet  20  " 


The  true  worth  of  a  building  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  several  ways  .  .  .  but  no  matter 
how  you  figure  it,  the  “Quonset  20”  is  a 
better  buy! 

LOW  INITIAL  INVESTMENT-The  “Quonset 
20”  costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  build¬ 
ing  of  comparable  size— yet  the  “Quonset 
20”  provides  the  permanence  and  safety 
of  all-steel  construction. 

INEXPENSIVE  UPKEEP-Framed  with 
Stran-Steel,  covered  with  bright  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  steel,  the  “Quonset  20”  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  economical  to  maintain  . . .  for 
Stran-Steel  will  not  rot,  sag  or  warp;  it  is 
impervious  to  termites. 

GREATER  USEFULNESS-The  simplicity  and 
flexibility  provided  by  the  Stran-Steel 
framing  system,  with  its  patented  nailing 
groove  for  attaching  other  building  ma¬ 
terials,  make  the  “Quonset  20”  adaptable 
to  your  particular  needs.  \ou  can  buy  the 


“Quonset  20”  in  the  length  you  want— and 
add  to  it  later  if  you  require  more  space. 
Doors  and  windows  can  be  arranged 
according  to  your  plans  for  using  the 
building;  insulation,  partitions  and  ven¬ 
tilators  can  be  installed  easily  and  eco¬ 
nomically;  the  clear-span  interior  gives 


you  100%  usable  space.  All  told,  you  get 
greater  usefulness  from  the  “Quonset  20” 
because  it’s  tailored  to  your  needs.  For 
a  building  of  uniform  quality— better  from 
the  ground  up— investigate  the  “Quonset 
20.”  See  your  local  Stran-Steel  dealer  or 
write  for  complete  information. 


Twenty-four  feet  wide  by  any  length  desired, 
in  sections  of  twelve  feet.  Solid  end  panels 
and  open  front  standard.  Extra  equipment 
available:  twelve-foot-wide,  free-sliding  front 
doors;  panels  with  or  without  windows  and 
walk-door  in  place  of  front  sliding  doors; 
walk-door  and  window  in  end  panel.  Interior 
sheet  steel  partition  also  available  to  enclose 
any  twelve-foot  section.  The  “Quonset  24”  is 
just  right  for  scores  of  farm  uses. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION,  37th  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING,  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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UNlMM 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East— 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 
NEW  NAMPSHIRtS  *  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  IE6H0RNS  •  WHITE  ROCHE, 

BARRED  ROCKS  ‘  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBR00K 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FIN  CAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


NOW!  As  Never  Belore! 

Successful  poultry  production  is  dependent  upon 
obtaining  baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  of  a  tested 
and  proven  production  strain.  The  WARREN 
REDS  have  given  abundant  proof,  with  official 
records  always  open  to  scrutiny,  that  they  can 
maintain  and  endure  the  heaviest  production, 
through  the  years,  in  any  climate  and  any  season. 
NOTABLE  PERFORMANCE  IN  CURRENT  TESTS 
Hunterdon,  N.  J. — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds; 

174  eggs,  187  points. 

Missouri  —  Highest  Bed  Pen;  1373  eggs, 

1467.90  points. 

T Passaic,  N.  J.  —  2nd  Bed  Pen;  1611  eggs, 
1671.50  points. 

BAY  STATE  CONTRACT  FOR  30,000  CHICKS 

This  Massachusetts  State  Contract,  recently 
awarded  for  the  fifteenth  time  in  fifteen  years, 
provides  Warren  Bed  Chicks  for  State  farms  and 
various  institutions,  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  breeding  and  production  flocks  thus  main¬ 
tained  are  housed  and  managed  by  superintendents 
of  the  institutions  under  widely  varying  con¬ 

ditions,  and  the  consistent  performance  of  all 
flocks  has  been  the  predominant  factor  in  the 
unqualified  renewal  of  the  contract  every  year. 
R.  I.  REDS,  Sired  by  Mass.  -  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Males 
from  240  to  341  Ebb  Dams.  ROCK-REDS 

(Barred),  Sired  by  Barred  Rock  Males  of  a 
Leading  Strain. 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

_  J.  J.  WARREN 

R.O  P.‘ £  Box  20  North  Br<,okfield<  Mass- 

MIM4I  *ti  OCIATVOT* 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 

R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 

||  Specialized  Flocks 

f  Wm  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

i  onn  rmn  BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 

I  ,oUU,UUU  tgg  Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
Hatching  Capacity  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
Halehpt  Fverv  TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
luUbvTor  Arnnnil  crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
Week  Year  Aronnfl  priced  matings.  Maif  card  for 

CATALOG  FREE  CATALOG. 

FREE ' 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  G-3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 

Write  for  it  Today. _ 


DAD^AriA  POULTRY  FARM 
DADWUV(I\  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Started  Pullets 

Egg  bred  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca-Leghom  cross. 
Post  card  brings  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  have  never  written  you  before  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  I  always  take  time 
to  read  your  Publisher’s  Desk  and 
think  it  is  worth  while.  I  never 
bought  any  Brooklyn  Bridges  and  keep 
away  from  schemes  and  rackets  and 
slick  agents  can  keep  away  from  me. 
So  far  I  have  never  been  swindled  out 
of  a  cent.  I  wish  every  one  the  same 
luck.  t.  D. 

New  York 

We  are  glad  to  put  this  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  our 
readers  do  recognize  the  pitfalls  and 
know  how  to  avoid  them.  Learning  the 
earmarks  of  the  schemes  held  out  to 
lure  the  unwary,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  our  education,  because  a  new  trick 
crops  up  every  once  in  a  while  and 
constant  vigilance  is  necessary. 

I  was  a  contestant  in  a  puzzle  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  Facts  Magazine,  75 
West  St.,  New  York.  The  first  of  the 
puzzles  were  due  in  their  office  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Two  subsequent 
groups  of  tie  breaker  puzzles  were  re¬ 
ceived,  with  an  opportunity  to  double 
the  amount  of  any  prize  a  contestant 
might  win  by  subscribing  to  a  book 
plan.  I  qualified  in  this  manner  to 
receive  three  times  the  original  prize. 

I  pestered  the  magazine  but  it  was 
months  before  I  received  any  reply  and 
it  is  simply  a  postcard  saying  no  de¬ 
cision  can  be  made  until  a  court  case 
is  decided.  It  is  too  bad  people  cannot 
be  honest  in  these  things  because  such 
contests  are  really  interesting  and  this 
one  particularly  so  as  the  final  tie¬ 
breaking  group  was  very  tough.  I  feel 
sure  I  rated  high  in  the  contest,  which 
required  much  reference  work.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  money  sent  to  Facts,  I 
certainly  wish  to  see  justice  done  all 
contestants.  Will  you  investigate  and 
keep  in  touch  with  this  thing  so  that 
they  cannot  get  away  with  a  fast  one 
on  the  contestants?  f.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  referred  to  this  contest 
several  times.  As  we  understand  it 
Facts  Magazine  ran  the  contest  in 
order  to  get  subscriptions  for  Read 
Magazine.  They  claimed  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  tie-breakers  in  order  to 
settle  the  contest.  Each  contestant  sent 
money.  One  party  reported  sending 
$9.00  for  which  he  was  to  have  hooks, 
which  he  received  after  considerable 
prodding.  We  received  many  com¬ 
plaints  and  inquiries.  The  Post  Office 
Department  also  received  complaints 
and  after  investigation  issued  a  fraud 
order  against  the  Puzzle  Contest 
operated  by  Facts  Magazine.  This  order 
was  issued  October  1,  1945.  An  in¬ 
junction  was  immediately  obtained 
against  the  fraud  order  and  this  in¬ 
junction  has  been  appealed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Decision  is 
awaited  from  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Washington,  D.  C.  We  are 
advised  by  Facts  Magazine  that  their 
parent  company  (which  we  believe  is 
the  Read  Magazine,  Inc.)  was  forced 
recently  to  file  a  petition  for  re¬ 
organization  and  approximately  $51,000 
of  the  prize  money  is  tied  up  pending 
the  decision  of  the  court  on  the  appeal. 
The  announcement  of  winners  cannot 
be  made  until  the  case  is  settled.  The 
Facts  Magazine  claim  to  have  advised 
the  major  winners  of  their  standing, 
but  no  official  announcement  has  been 
made.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
why  the  fraud  order  was  issued  and 
something  more  of  the  litigation,  but 
this  will  not  be  forthcoming  until  the 
case  is  decided.  It  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  contestants  and  certainly  casts 
a  damper  on  all  such  contests.  As  each 
contestant  sent  money  there  must  be 
quite  an  amount  involved. 

Many  thanks  to  you  and  I  really  do 
not  have  words  to  thank  you  enough 
for  I  received  my  settlement  and  I 
have  been  waiting  for  the  check  of 
$49.60  to  go  through  before  writing. 
I  have  been  reading  your  paper  for  33 
years  as  my  folks  subscribed  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember.  I  sent  a  new 
subscription  and  would  send  other 
names  but  cannot  think  of  any  more 
now  I  feel  I  would  never  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  money  but  for  you  and 
several  neighbors  told  me  I  would 
never  collect  from  him.  p.  R. 

Rhode  Island 

This  was  a  long  standing  account 
that  had  been  persistently  overlooked. 
Our  letters  evidently  were  effective. 
We,  of  course,  appreciate  the  interest 
in  sending  a  new  subscriber. 

It  is  reported  by  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  representatives  that  two 
young  men,  supposed  to  be  ex-G.  I.’s 
peddled  sugar  in  and  around  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.  at  $10.00  per  hundred 
pounds.  They  told  the  farmers  it  was 
“hot”  sugar  and  it  could  only  be  de¬ 
livered  at  night.  They  collect  the  $10.00 
on  delivery.  However,  on  examining 
the  bag  when  the  “salesmen”  have 
gone,  the  purchasers  discover  that  the 
bag  contains  nothing  but  10  pounds  of 
cow  salt.  It  is  small  wonder  we 
reiterate  our  advice  to  learn  to  be 
cautious  and  know  what  you  are 
buying. 


To  my  mind  all  the  complaints 
against  the  North  American  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  should  be  turned  over  to  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department  for  use  of  the 
mails  to  defraud.  I  hold  an  accident 
and  hospitalization  policy.  Because  of 
age  a  “limited”  policy  is  all  an  oldster 
can  get  with  any  company  so  I  have 
no  complaint  on  that  score.  However, 
when  I  sent  in  my  application  for  the 
policy  it  was  an  un-numbered  form, 
completely  filled  out  with  all  the  re¬ 
quired  information;  but  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  policy  it  was  on  another 
form.  The  first  one  stated  there  was 
no  impairment  of  hearing  or  vision 
requiring  hospitalization.  The  copy  I 
received  left  out  “requiring  hospitali¬ 
zation.”  Older  people  usually  have 
some  defects  of  this  kind  and  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  wording  of  the  policy  a  claim 
could  be  repudiated.  It  took  me  weeks 
to  get  a  photostat  to  attach  to  my 
policy.  There  are  thousands  of  appli¬ 
cants  who  would  not  know  that  a 
substitution  of  application  would  in¬ 
validate  their  policies  under  one  pre¬ 
text  or  another,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
to  stop  fraudulent  insurance  policies 
from  being  issued  through  the  mail  and 
otherwise.  m.  m.  w. 

New  York 

We  let  this  reader’s  letter  speak  for 
itself,  because  it  emphasizes  the  point 
we  have  stressed  over  and  over  again — 
read  your  policy  and  understand 
thoroughly  what  it  covers.  We  feel  the 
restrictions  and  exclusions  should  be 
clearly  explained  and  should  be  identi¬ 
cal  in  the  application  and  the  policy. 
This  should  be  true  of  all  policies,  but 
the  cheap  mail  order  policies  are  the 
greatest  offenders. 


Thanks  for  your  interest  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  I  sent  you.  This  was  an  un¬ 
pleasant  situation  but  I  feel  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  common  business  courtesy 
in  not  acknowledging  my  order  or 
telegram  and  that  I  had  a  just  cause 
for  any  suspicions  I  may  have  had. 

Connecticut  c.  c.  H. 

Here  is  a  real  grievance.  Cash  was 
sent  with  an  order.  No  acknowledge¬ 
ment  was  made  of  either,  though  the 
check  was  deposited.  The  time  for  de¬ 
livery  passed  and  our  reader  cancelled 
the  order  by  telegram,  because  he 
could  not  wait  any  longer  and  had 
to  make  other  arrangements.  The  re¬ 
fund  was  finally  made,  but  we  have 
records  of  several  severe  disappoint¬ 
ments  when  no  acknowledgment  was 
made  of  receipt  of  orders  and  no  re¬ 
ply  given  to  letters  and  telegrams  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  cause  of  delay  and  when 
shipment  could  be  expected.  The  lack 
of  this  information  disrupted  plans  for 
a  whole  season’s  work.  We  are  aware 
of  shortage  of  help  and  inexperience 
of  new  clerks,  but  some  way  should 
be  evolved  to  acknowledge  orders  and 
advise  of  the  general  situation  so  a 
customer  would  know  what  he  could 
count  on.  It  would  save  loss  and  mis¬ 
understandings. 


Yesterday  I  went  to  a  certain  store 
in  reference  to  the  complaint  about 
which  I  had  written  you.  I  took  your 
letter  with  me  in  which  you  said  the 
party  had  written  that,  “inasmuch  as 
the  watch  had  been  paid  for,  if  I  came 
in  he  would  give  me  another.”  He  did 
so  and  also  gave  a  credit  of  $4.47, 
which  I  probably  will  never  use,  but 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  get  what 
I  did.  I  certainly  thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  this  matter  and  without 
your  help  I  would  not  have  gotten  any¬ 
where.  I  shall  always  be  grateful.  Your 
paper  ranks  highest  in  our  home.  I’ve 
read  it  for  more  than  50  years  and 
shall  as  long  as  I  live.  mrs.  l.  k. 

New  York 

It  pays  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
in  most  cases  and  not  let  a  dealer  over¬ 
look  a  promise,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  an  extended  oversight  in  the 
correction  of  an  error. 


Trade  styles  and  names  are  often 
changed  by  individuals  and  companies 
but  the  scheme  or  fraud  remains  the 
same  and  it  can  run  on  for  some  time 
before  the  authorities  recognize  it  as 
the  same  old  scheme.  The  Post  Office 
had  issued  two  fraud  orders  against 
Edward  S.  Hidden.  One  was  against  a 
“fat  cure”  and  the  other  “nuhair.” 
Hidden  had  used  several  names  in 
promoting  his  schemes.  When  a  fraud 
order  was  issued  against  him  and  the 
use  of  the  mails  denied  to  him,  he 
dropped  the  original  style  and  adopted 
a  new  name.  He  added  “Lax”  and 
“Muscl-Free.”  The  Post  Office  again 
investigated  and  Hidden  was  debarred 
from  the  mails  and  these  “cures”  were 
pronounced  worthless.  It  was  then  as¬ 
certained  that  Hidden  was  operating 
from  Mexico  City  and  his  letters  were 
denied  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  mails.  It 
is  expected  that  he  will  crop  up  again 
with  the  same  old  stock  in  trade  but  a 
new  title  and  address.  The  name  should 
be  remembered. 


NO  FUSS  ...  NO  BOTHER 

WORM 
YOUR 
FLOCK 

this  safe,  easy  way! 


This  season  let  your  pullets  do  the  fall 
worming  job  themselves.  Forget  bother¬ 
some  capsules. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  mix  5  lbs.  of  Ovumix 
with  100  lbs.  of  mash  and  feed  it  for  5 
days!  It  worms  the  whole  flock  at  once  — 
no  fuss— no  bother. 

Ovumix  does  double-duty.  Besides  knock¬ 
ing  the  worms,  it  helps  pep  up  birds  — 
stimulates  appetites.  Gets  them  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  increased  winter  production— and 
profits! 

Ovumix  is  absolutely  safe  —  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Get  it  today  from  your  local  dealer. 
Or  ask  for  his  ready-mixed  Ovumix 
Worming  Mash.  Write  for  free  literature. 


DOUBLE-DUTY" 


OVUMIX 


TONIC  and  WORMER 
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WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Box  No-7  Myerstown,  Penna. 


CHAMBCRUM 

barred 

ROCKS 

Their  Quality  is  TOPS.  Hundreds 
of  customers  have  said  it!  And 
we've  been  sold  out  all  season. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva- 
■  ■ '  bility.  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs.  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 


5,500  Vt.  -  TT._S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  nevor  a  reactor  In  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


( Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 

On  Spizzerinktum  Foundations 

Are  Built  Breeding  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Flocks  for  Big  Business 
and  Profits.  All  over  the  Americas  and 
in  Many  Foreign  Countries.  For  Best 
Results  Begin  with  the  Best! 

New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
100%  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Sexing  Service  Available 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60.  Kingston.  N.H. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  TJnaex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  &  B.  I.  Beds  (2.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed..., .  9.00  14.00  8.00 

4  Week  Old  Pullets  35c  each.  Express  Collect. 
We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PBICtE  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PBODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tubs,  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  R.  2.  McA LISTER V I LLE,  PA. 


TOLMAN  ’  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $14  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs.  Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders. 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F  -----  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Special  Low  Prices  ! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  oven  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  jj 


Hanson's  world  record  and  Ghostley  breeding,  354 
egg-sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege. 
100%  five  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So 
pullets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready 
to  profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  36  page  catalog  free. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 1 04- H  -  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Bock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70c  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivory. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I.  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  I. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.'  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Itoute  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J, _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc,,  Union,  N,  J. 

ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desir- 
able.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

WARD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at 
increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 
WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  hospital,  salary  $160  to  $190  monthly  with 
one  meal  and  laundering  vt  uniforms;  $20  month 
additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis^  $10  month 
additional  for  contagion  and  psychiatric  services. 
Head  nurses,  $195  to  $205  month  plus  one  meal  and 
laundering  of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for 
tuberculosis,  contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  In¬ 
side  maintenance  optional.  Licensed  New  York  State 
practical  nurses,  $140  to  $160  monthly  with  same 
considerations  on  meals,  laundry  apd  supplemental 
reimbursement  as  listed  above.  Pleasant  environment 
accessible  to  New  York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  White  couple  for  cooking  and  general  work 
in  men’s  boarding  house.  Country,  good  wages.  Clif- 
ford  Ridgway  Jr.  Club  House,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Men  and  women;  experienced  waiters, 
waitresses,  second  cook,  salad  women,  dish  washers, 
pot  washers,  chambermaids,  bartenders,  farm  hands. 
Apply  Rock  View,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Phone:  32-263. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  position  for  ambitious  girl.  Assistant 
to  busy  mother,  housework,  small  suburban  home, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Permanent.  BOX  3782,  R.  N.-Y. 
COOK,  houseworker;  small  family,  other  help;  beauti¬ 
ful  country  home;  Winter  city.  $160  monthly.  Refer- 
ences.  Rockhall,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Winsted,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  work  in  restaurant;  must  be 
good  cooks.  Good  wages.  Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr., 
Gate  House,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

SAWMILL  help  wanted:  Sawyer  for  Lane  No.  1 
electric  mill,  also  other  sawmill  help,  good  wages, 
overtime  for  experienced,  sober  and  steady  men. 
Burma  Road  Lumber  Company,  P.  O.  BOX  39, 
Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  ward,  dining  room,  kitchen  attendants,  in 
state  institution  for  mental  defectives.  Good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first 
papers,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State. 
Ages  18-60.  $73.00  (plus  $21.00  emergency  increase) 
per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry.  Eight  hour 
day.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Clean,  tidy  woman  for  pantry  work  in 
small  country  institution.  Good  home,  fair  wages. 
BOX  3795,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework,  one  able 
to  do  plain  cooking.  BOX  3792,  Rural1  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Woman  to  help  in  cottage  for  children, 
in  country  institution.  Must  be  able  to  mend.  Will 
consider  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  3793,  R,  N.-Y. 
WOMAN  wanted  to  help  in  cottage  for  old  people. 

Country  institution.  BOX  3794,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Man  for  dairy  farm,  help  milk,  De  Laval 
milkers  and  general  dairy  work.  $130  month,  room 
and  board.  BOX  21  Commack,  Long  Island. _ 

FARMER,  single,  on  most  beautiful  farm  estate  in. 

this  part  of  the  country.  Must  be  willing  worker, 
honest,  sober  and  industrious.  $110  per  month,  room 
and  finest  board.  Simpson’s  Dreamwold  Farm,  Carmel, 
N.  Y.  Phone  547. _ 

COOK-Generals,  couples,  waitresses,  maids,  farmers, 
help  all  kinds.  Barton  Employment  Bureau. 
Great  Barrington.  Mass. _ 

COOK  wanted  in  a  small  country  hotel  in  college 
town.  One  capable  of  both  meat  and  pastry  cook¬ 
ing.  Woman  preferred.  Must  be  temperate  and  used 
to  country.  To  such  a  person  will  pay  $150  monthly 
and  a  semi  annual  bonus.  BOX  3817,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED :  Kis-Lyn  Industrial  School  wants  middle- 
aged  couples,  no  children,  no  experience  necessary, 
farming  experience  advantageous,  good  salary  plus 
maintenance,  vacation,  extra  time  off.  Write  C.  E. 
Horton,  Supt,,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. _ 

TEACHER:  Experienced,  certified  teachers  for  one 
and  two  room  schools  in  Central  Jersey.  Salary 
range  $1,560  to  $2,500  according  to  years  experience 
and  school  selected.  Start  September.  Give  all  de- 
tails,  BOX  3822,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Farmer  to  operate  good  farm  in  Port 
Tobacco  area,  32  miles  south  of  Washington. 
Brand  new  four-room  house  for  farmer’s  family,  with 
all  improvements;  gas,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water, 
front  and  back  porches,  closets,  screens,  fireplace, 
cellar.  380  acres,  mostly  woodlot.  About  50  acres  in 
hay,  corn,  barley,  tobacco,  pasture.  Small  herd  pure¬ 
bred  Polled  Shorthorn  beef  cattle;  Berkshire  and 
Minnesota  No.  1  hogs;  Belgian  horses  for  farm  work. 
Tractor  and  full  line  of  machinery  on  hand.  Help 
provided.  Position  open  only  because  of  serious  illness 
of  present  farm  manager.  Generous  wages  or  shares, 
as  desired.  Lifetime  opportunity  for  married  veteran 
With  farm  background  and  ambition.  BOX  3824, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman  on  R,  O.  P.  breeding  farm. 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Telephone  2-0177,  Torrington, 
Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Teacher  for  third  and  fourth  grade 
children  in  institution  in  country.  Church  teaching 
Protestant  Episcopal  New  York  curriculum  followed. 
BOX  3839,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Cook,  woman  or  man  for  institution  for 

old  people  and  children.  Will  consider  mother 
with  a  child.  BOX  3840,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARMER-llelper  New  Jersey.  $150  per  month.  Charm¬ 

ing  unfurnished  house.  Heat,  light.  Year  round 
job.  Write  experience  and  references.  BOX  3843, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Five  experienced  budders  and  five  ex¬ 

perienced  wrappers  to  bud  Montmorency  cherry 
seedlings  during  last  week  of  July  and  three  weeks 
in  August.  Only  experienced  applicants  need  apply. 
Write  Personnel  Manager  of  Sunshine  Packing  Cor- 
poratlon  of  Pa..  BOX  351,  North  East.  1’a. _ 

MARRIED  man  to  bo  second  man  on  farm  North¬ 
western  New  Jersey.  Cottage,  heat,  light  furnished. 
Must  be  sober  and  industrious.  If  interested  give 
recent  references,  age,  family  status,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Permanent  position  to  right  party.  BOX  3915, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  on  farm  estate,  experienced,  good 

salary.  Call  Carmel,  N.  Y.  547  or  write  Simpson’s 
Dreamwold  Farms,  Carmel,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  De  Laval 

milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


GIRL  or  woman,  houseworker;  good  home.  Light  ccck- 
ing,  L  Engel,  2025  East  1st  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MEN:  Age  to  35  years,  wanted  for  counter  work 
in  New  Jersey  chain  restaurant  organization.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Excellent  wages.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Must  be  willing  to  live  and  work 
in  New  Jersey.  Single  men  preferred.  Send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  snapshot  to  Red  Tower,  Inc.,  31  Clinton 
St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


WANTED;  Dairy  herd  improvement  milk  tester.  Must 
have  car.  State  experience  and  training.  For  further 
details  write:  Fairfield  County  D.H.I.A,  Box  9, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Poultryman,  on  large  modern  poultry 

farm.  A  man  that  likes  poultry  work.  Must  be 
steady,  dependable,  willing  to  work  and  have  had 
sufficient  experience  to  take  full  charge  of  layers 
and  breeders.  Good  salary,  pleasant  working  conditions 
and  house.  H.  Furk,  Cocbecton,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  with  steady  helper,  willing  and  capable  taking 

entire  charge,  on  shares,  small  modern  New  York 
dairy  farm.  Possess  excellent  references.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  right  party.  Write  stating  qualifications.  If 
interested,  we  will  furnish  particulars.  BOX  3889, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK -Housekeeper.  Plain  cooking,  light  housework. 

Permanent  and  respected  position  for  settled,  reli¬ 
able  person.  Private  room  and  bath.  Salary  open. 
Character  and  health  references  required.  BOX  14, 
Groton,  Conn. _ _ _ 

ONE  single  and  one  married  man,  capable,  con¬ 

scientious;  for  general  farm  work  on  a  thoroughly 
modernized  New  Jersey  dairy  farm  with  pure  bred 
stock,  located  3  miles  from  Flemington.  Offer  good 
working  conditions,  $135  monthly  for  married  man 
plus  good  unfurnished  house,  schools,  churches  nearby. 
$125  for  single  man  plus  free  board,  private  room 
with  shower.  Mrs.  Christian  Fishbacher,  Cherry  Lane 
Farm,  Ringoes,  New  Jersey. 


MILKERS:  Two  single  men  to  milk  40  to  50  cows 

with  De  Laval  milkers.  Room  and  board  provided. 
State  salary  in  first  letter.  H.  L.  Gibbs,  R.  D.  1, 
Robbinsville,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted:  Cook -housekeeper,  gardener.  Some 

driving  and  outside  work.  Vicinity  Morristown, 
N.  J.  Experienced,  references.  Adequate  wages.  John 
Langhome,  R.  F.  P.  2,  Telephone  4-4041R. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  waitresses  and  dish  washer.  Good 

home  and  salary ;  must  have  some  experience. 
Write  giving  details  as  to  age,  previous  employment 
and  references  to  Hotel  Lester.  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  Farm.  Opening,  married  man  with  or  with 

out  extra  help.  Modern  house,  bath  room,  all  im¬ 
provements.  Henry  L.  Nielsen,  Route  17A,  one 
mile  village,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Warwick  160. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  test  cow  milker  (single);  one 

string  of  Holsteins  on  3X.  Generous  wages,  modem 
living  and  working  conditions,  shower  bath,  etc. 
Ideal  opening  for  man  wishing  to  learn  purebred 
business  at  full  wages  plus  living  expenses.  Give 
full  details  first  letter.  Whirlwind  Hill  Farm, 
Wallingford,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  housekeeper  on  small  modem 

farm.  No  objection  to  one  child.  BOX  3885, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  , 


POULTRYM AN :  Poultry  farm  needs  experienced  man 
for  poultry  and  general  farm  work.  Salary  $140 
month  to  start,  farm  produce  and  2  bedroom  house 
with  modem  conveniences.  Morland  Farm,  South 
Coventry,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  year  round  job  for  experienced  man. 

Large  New  Hampshire  farm.  BOX  3896,  R  N.-Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  100  acre  farm,  20  acres  or¬ 

chard,  20  acres  potatoes  balance  grain  and  alfalfa. 
Good  salary,  modem  house.  Apply  Edwards,  1239 
Ocean  Ave.,  Sea  Bright,  N.  J. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  cow  man  for  two- 

time  machine  milking.  Single  man.  Pure  bred 
Guernseys.  Good  permanent  position.  Good  wages  and 
living  conditions.  Phone  reversing  charges  to  us 
Bellemead,  New  Jersey  29R1  or  Write  Box  43, 
Harlingen,  New  Jersey  stating  when  available  and 
references. 


COUPLE:  Four  room  house,  modem  improvements, 

plus  milk,  eggs,  vegetables  and  salary;  reasonable 
hours;  gardener,  handyman;  houseworker.  M.  A. 

Kenyon,  Allendale,  N.  J.  _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Free  training  with  pay  for 

career  as  licensed  attendant,  nurse.  Ages  18  to 
45.  Apply,  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St., 
Brookline  46,  Massachusetts. 


MOTHER’S  helper  (white),  to  give  affectionate  care 

to  girls,  3  years  and  8  months.  Near  beach,  1 
hour  New  York.  Ample  time  off,  $100  monthly.  Write 
qualifications  and  phone  number.  Mrs.  Fernald, 
Terrace  Ave.,  Riverside,  Conn.  _ 

HANDYMAN-Gardener  for  small  country  estate,  40 

miles  from  New  York.  Separate  cottage  furnished. 
Permanent  position.  Good  salary.  Phone  evenings 
York  town  Heights  515. 


YOUNG  alert  woman  in  good  health  to  care  for  2  Vi 

year  girl  and  assist  mother  some.  Good  home.  No 
experience  necessary.  $125  month.  Write  fully  de¬ 
scribing  self  and  giving  approximate  age.  Carfare 
paid  to  White  Plains.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Park,  Park  Lane, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


M1DDLEAGED  couple  preferable  to  live  all  year 

round  in  Berkshire  Hills.  F.  Fox,  Montville,  Mass. 

MAN  and  wife,  elderly  man  or  boy,  Christians, 

board  in  exchange  light  work  on  farm.  BOX  3900, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  . 


WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  for  general  farm 

work.  Good  home,  good  pay.  Intervale  Farm,  P.  O. 
Box  458,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


HANDYMAN,  work  country.  Must  be  sober,  steady. 

Room,  board,  $65  month.  Permanent.  BOX  3903, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN:  Doctor's  home,  45  miles  from  New  York. 

Oil  heat,  Bendix  washer,  electric  cooking,  $90  per 
month  and  keep.  Best  of  references  required.  BOX 
73,  Lincolndale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work  on  modem 

mechanized  dairy  farm  near  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Good  board  and  salary.  BOX  3904,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  single,  to  help  in  kennel  of  show 

dogs  and  assist  at  dog  shows,  live  in.  T.  M. 
Gately,  Wilton,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Best  cheese  and  ice  cream  maker  avail¬ 

able.  Must  be  able  to  pasteurize.  New  plant  with 
modern  equipment.  Operation  to  start  about  July  15th. 
Must  be  steady,  sober  and  good  worker.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  advance  to  plant  supervisor.  Address 
Lorenzo’s  Dairy  Farm,  Lapham  Road,  East  Aurora, 
New  York. 


TWO  maids  for  cook  and  chambermaid-waitress  for 

country,  year  round;  no  laundry.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  with  first  class  references.  Write  Box  276. 
Bedford  Hills,  New  York, _ 

MARRIED  man  wanted  for  dairy  and  general  fann¬ 

ing  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Experienced. 
Top  wages  to  right  man.  Modern  home  with  light, 
heat  and  Philgas  furnished.  State  age  and  wages  ex- 
pected.  BOX  3905,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  experienced  general  gardening 

and  landscaping.  Call  Carmel.  N.  Y.,  547  or  write 
Simpson’s  Dreamwold  Farm,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  middieaged  man  wanted  on  an  orchard  farm, 

one  able  to  milk  3  cows,  care  poultry,  garden, 
lawn  and  help  with  other  work.  Good  board,  room, 
hours.  State  wages  wanted.  Good  job  for  the  right 
man.  BOX  3912,  Rural  N  ew  -York  er. 


POULTRYMAN :  Well  experienced  for  large  turkey 

and  broiler  farm.  6-room  house,  top  pay  and  bonus 
for  responsible  man.  BOX  3919,  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED:  Refined  woman  as  kennel  maid,  who  loves 

dogs;  country  life;  not  difficult  work.  BOX  3908, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couple,  middieaged  man,  general  farmer 

know  machinery.  Wife  housekeeper;  good  wages, 
room  and  board.  Apply  Nick  Pappas,  209  West  50th 
St.,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN  with  or  without  child,  plant  cooking,  general 

housework  for  one  adult.  All  conveniences.  Noi 
laundry.  Excellent  consolidated  school.  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Bacher,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN:  cook,  housekeeper,  family  of  4.  Informal 

living,  convenient  location,  lovely  setting,  other 
help,  gardener,  laundress.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  BOX 
3907,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  handyman,  colored,  wanted  for  year  round 
country  farm.  Wiling  worker.  Good  home  for  right 
party.  Telephone  LE  4-0687  or  write  Lindsay,  166 
West  130th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  manager,  breeder,  dairyman;  proven  ability; 
profitable  farm  specialties.  BOX  3846,  Rural1  N.-Y. 


GARDENER-Caretaker  wants  position  on  country  es 
tate.  BOX  3925,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN :  Unencumbered,  have  full  charge.  Introduce 

profitable  stock  and  crops.  Experienced  horses, 
poultry,  swine.  Anywhere.  $99  to  $100  monthly  and 


GENTLEMAN  farmer  highly  recommends  his  late 

poultry  and  general  farm  manager  for  small  estate. 
Thoroughly  competent  and  reliable.  Married,  no 
children.  Separate  cottage.  Good  salary  or  profit-shar¬ 
ing  basis;  permanent.  State  full  particulars.  BOX 
3828,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENTION :  Old  fashioned  reliable  hustling  Ameri¬ 

can,  45,  no  children,  having  sold  poultry  plant, 
15,000  capacity  and  Guernsey  herd  desires  position 
building  up  small  choice  purebred  herd  and  farm 
or  charge  small  private  dairy.  Address  BOX  3841, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

C  A  R  EfT  A  KER  -  Farm  er-manager,  for  small  country 

property.  Man  with  good  judgment,  initiative, 
honest  and  highly  qualified  to  do  a  good  job.  B.  S. 
degree  in  agriculture  and  a  sucessful  farm  record. 
Interested  in  permanent  position  offering  good  possi¬ 
bilities.  Married,  no  children,  improved  cottage.  Full 
details.  BOX  3865,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ISN’T  there  a  home  of  one  or  two  people  where  an 

educated,  active,  healthy,  elderly  woman,  Protestant, 
could  fit  in  as  housekeeper  and  treated  as  one  of 
the  family?  Must  be  up  to  date  home,  if  not,  do 
not  answer.  Western  New  York  or  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  preferred,  but  elsewhere  if  surroundings  were 
congenial.  Salary  minor  consideration.  References. 
BOX  3876,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  or  estate  manager  by 

thoroughly  competent  middieaged  married  man, 
complete  knowldege  machinery  and  animals.  No 
children.  No  tobacco.  No  liquor.  Entirely  trustworthy. 
References.  BOX  3877,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  34,  wants  housekeeper's  position  for  small 

family  or  widower;  have  two  children  8-9.  Canr 
furnish  good  references.  Mrs.  Dilley,  54  John,  St.. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SITUATION  wanted:  Man,  handy  at  anything,  care- 

taking,  gardening,  etc. ;  would  work  for  good  home. 
BOX  3883,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  desires  position 

on  Jersey  farm  where  responsibility  and  initiative 
are  needed.  Excellent  references.  Pere  Wickes,  R.  D. 
1,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  man  49  years  old,  married 
with  one  child  of  school  age;  who  desires  position 
as  herdsman  or  manager  with  good  herd.  Have  had 
lifetime  of  experience  with  dairy  cattle.  I  am  good 
hand  milker  also  machines;  have  worked  fitting  cattle 
showing,  feeding  for  production  and  calf  raising; 
would  like  to  contact  man  with  good  herd  and  good 
living  conditions.  Can  give  the  best  of  references 
from  my  former  employers.  I  am  honest,  sober  and 
appreciate  good  cattle  and  good  people  to  work 
with.  BOX  3887,  Rural  New-Yorker 

AMERICAN,  middieaged,  single,  as  all  year  care¬ 
taker  of  country  place,  care  lawns  and  do  light 
work  around  a  place.  BOX  38S6,  Rural  New-Yorker 

COLORED  man,  desires  position;  including  modem 

living  quarters  complete;  family  4.  BOX  3892 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  dairy  farm  or  herd  manager 
who  has  had  many  years  experience  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  Guernsey  cattle,  feeding,  breeding, 
testing  and  general  farm  operations.  Competent, 
conscientious  and  sober.  Married.  College  and  Graham 
graduate.  Best  of  references.  BOX  3893.  Rural  N  -Y 

MAN,  50,  farm  background,  professional  experience, 

children,  seeks  position;  refined  people  making  self 
generally  useful.  BOX  3901,  Rural  New-Yorker 

WANTED:  Position  as  caretaker  on  farm  with 
privilege  of  using  same  to  make  own  living.  Small 
monthly  pay  for  hours  worked.  Experienced  in  rais¬ 
ing  poultry,  calves  and  pigs.  Middieaged  couple,  no 
children.  Baptist,  no  drinking  or  smoking.  Jhirnish 
references.  Write,  S.  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Worcester 
New  York. 

ORGANIST  wishes  small  church  engagement  any¬ 

where.  Rich,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  woman  with  child  of  10,  housekeeper  po¬ 

sition  in  modern  home.  Jersey  preferred.  Gertrude 
Knapp,  Thompson,  Penna. 

VETERAN,  Farm  School  graduate.  Married,  wishes 
job  on  poultry  farm;  separate  quarters  preferred.' 
Wife  experienced  bookkeeping,  typing  if  needed! 
Wynn  Sorkin,  218  Harrison  Ave.,  Harrison.  N.  J.* 

FARM  manager  for  beef  or  dairy  farm  or  estate. 

Married,  31,  veteran  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  purebred  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  A.  R.  records,  successful  Graham  student, 
pasteurization,  bottling  and  retail  milk  sales,  farm 
records.  Can  handle  men.  Use  all  modem  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  Permanent  position.  Best  references.  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  preferable  but  not  essential.  Interested 
only  in  first  class  uro position.  BOX  3906,  R.  N.-Y 

DIPLOMA  agriculturist,  broad  experience  all  branches 

estate  or  caretaker  position.  Married,  go  anywhere. 
State  disposition,  salary.  Benton,  236  East  124th  St., 
New  York  35,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 
of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
it.  It's  free.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse, 
Bronx  58,  New  York. 

WEST'S  1946  catalogue.  Hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 

nesses:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  states.  Free 
copy  West's  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  Pittsburgh, 
16.  Pennsylvania. 

PROFITABLE  Broiler  plant  for  sale;  turning  out 
about  950  broilers  weekly  to  well  established  out¬ 
lets.  Completely  modern  buildings  with  central  hot 
water  Brooding  system,  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
conveniences  for  profitable  operation.  Investment  re¬ 
quired  $28,500.  Selling  because  of  health.  Location 
central  New  York.  BOX  3248,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSE  For  Rent — 6  room  house,  near  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  with  hot  water  heat,  electricity,  milk  eggs,  • 
vegetables  and  butter  furnished.  Only  man  and  wife 
competent  to  manage  small  farm  with  poultry,  stock, 
etc.,  need  apply.  State  experience  of  both  and  wages 
wanted  in  addition  to  house.  Write  BOX  3814,  R.N.Y. 

FARMS,  lake  shore  farm.  Dairy  farms.  Poultry 
farms.  Country  homes,  etc.  Write  for  free  list. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone  46-224. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  98  miles  from  New  York 
City,  87  miles  from  Philadelphia,  16  miles  from 
Stroudsburg.  95  acre  farm  on  good  road,  midst 
beautiful  rolling  hills  of  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
About  70  acres  being  farmed.  8-room  house.  Very 
large  bank  barn,  2  machine  sheds,  2  poultry  houses, 
double  grainary,  outbuildings;  immediate  possession. 
Electricity,  old  orchard,  magnificent  views.  Excellent 
farm  and  ideal  for  small  boarding  house  or  home. 
Annual  taxes  $48.  Price  $7,000.  Terms  of  $2,500; 
cash  if  desired.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

WEST’S  Summer  catalogue:  Brand  New,  Just  off  the 
press,  hundred  pages  of  farm  and  business  bargains 
New  York,  other  states;  free  copy  write  West’s  Farm 
Agency.  Brokers,  QE-4,  Pittsburgh  16,  Penna. 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home,  poultry  and  hog  farm. 

11  acres,  10-room  brick  residence,  all  modem  im¬ 
provements,  nice  lawn  with  beautiful  shrubbery  and 
old  shade  trees;  modem  outbuildings,  %  mile  to 
Milton  and  only  15  minutes  ride  to  seashore.  $8,000 
gross  income  last  year  from  poultry  alone.  Price 
$16,000.  Chas.  Stuchlik,  Milton.  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE:  309  acre  dairy  farm  good  buildings,  close 
to  large  town,  electricity,  $7,009.  Half  cash.  A.  H. 
Burman,  Delhi,  New  York. 

FARM  For  Sale:  145  acres,  32  registered  Jersey  cows, 
tools,  crops,  etc.  good  buildings,  water,  electricity. 
John  C.  Reagan.  Tully,  N.  Y.  Phone  4701  or  2291. 

FOR  Sale:  Large  house,  wired,  running  water, 
beautiful  situation,  190  acres,  stocked,  lumber. 
Near  State  Park.  $99  monthly,  running  school  bus. 
Bartley  Pantley.  Hamden,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  To  buy  farm  under  $7,000;  stocked  and 
equipped.  Send  full  particulars,  price  and  terms. 
Tillotson,  60  Maple  Ave..  Hillsdale.  New  Jersey. 

WASHINGTON,  Maine:  279  acres,  39  blueberry  land, 
fine  fields,  woods,  brook,  10  rooms,  109  ft.  bam, 
ben  houses,  2-car  garage,  wonderful  well,  $4,000. 
Caterson,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. 

AS  I  want  to  go  to  California,  will  sell  my  dairy 
farm,  125  acres,  fully  equipped,  18  cows,  5  calves, 
7  room  house,  electricity,  bath,  furnace,  household 
furniture,  Frigidaire;  never  failing  spring  water. 
Henry  Noelk,  R.  D.  7,  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  5-room  house  in  heart  of  Little  Neck, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  For  information  write  Mrs.  K. 
Chmela,  250-39  Gaskell  Rd.,  Little  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WILL  trade  farm;  going  concern;  fully  equipped;  9(? 

.  50  acres  apples.  Near  Gettsyburg.  Value 

$18,000.  For  country  or  suburban,  75  mile  radius 
New  York,  Describe  fuliy.  No  sales.  BOX  3823. 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale,  large  house,  Earlville,  N\  Y.  Priced) 

cheap.  Libbie  Briggs,  Norwich,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Country  store  with  living  quarters.  BOX 

12,  Chesterfield,  N,  H. _ 

151  ACRE  farm,  36  acres  woodland,  rest  under  culti¬ 

vation,  on  stone  road,  1%  miles  from  railroad, 
electricity,  running  water  and  bath,  5-room  house, 
necessary  building  for  poultry  and  dairy  on  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  near  town  Goldsboro.  Mr.  Andrew 
Ultis,  Route  1,  Henderson,,  Md. _ 

312  ACRE  dairy  farm,  located  on  Madrid-Waddington 

state  road;  6  miles  from  beautiful  St.  Lawrence 
River,  2  miles  from  Madrid.  Century  old  9-room 
stone  house,  modernized.  Excellent  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  running  water.  Good  tenant  house,  fertile 
loam  soil,  good  water  supply,  2  wood  lots.  Will  carry 
69  head  of  cattle.  Central  school  bus  and  2  milk 
truck  services.  12  miles  from  3  leading  colleges 
located  in  lovely  villages  of  Potsdam  and  Cafitoni. 
Will  sell  at  sacrifice.  Mary  E  Turnbull,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  Madrid,  N.  Y. _ 

BUILDING  lots,  spring  water,  ready  made  cabins 

available.  Ideal  location.  $250  and  up.  Tbeodorai 
Davenport,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.  _ 

300  ACRE  stocked  farm.  229  acres  under  high  state 
of  cultivation,  tractor  worked,  large  stream  through 
pasture,  some  timber,  improved  road,  school  bus,  2’A 
miles  from  village,  good  10  room  house,  basement 
barn,  2  silos,  new  milk  house,  hen  house,  4-car 
garage,  electricity,  29  milkers,  shipping  7  cans  daily, 
heavy  tractor,  team,  electric  milker  and  cooler,  other 
complete  equipment.  $17,000.  Kendall  Earl  Hay, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Nursery  and  landscape  business,  established 
2o  years,  location  Georgia.  38  acres  land,  29  in 
ornamentals,  perennials,  two  houses,  plenty  of  water, 
good  propogating  beds,  on  paved  highway,  more  land¬ 
scape  work  than  we  can  do,  owner  wishes  to  retire 
on  account  of  age,  fine  Opportunity  for  a  nurseryman 
and  landscape  man.  BOX  3878,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  59  acres  in  Pike  County,  7  miles  below 

Hawley.  established  18-room  boarding  house 
furnished,  other  buildings,  long  season,  beautifully 
located,  river  frontage,  hunting  and  fishing,  suitable 
for  club  or  family,  reasonable.  E.  Appert,  Hawley,  Pa. 

MY  farm,  111%  acres  in  Chenango  County,  New 

York,  near  Norwich,  hard  road,  good  building, 
electricity,  _  bath,  hot-cold  water,  ties  for  29  cows, 
room  for  799  hens,  3  brooder  houses,  church,  mall 

Norwich" ^°N  bUS’  milk  route’  Mr3’  stella  Gregory,  R.  1, 


FOR  Sale  on  account  of  death,  5-acre  modem  poultry 

farm,  fully  equipped  with  hatchery,  5-room  house, 
d-ear  garage,  good  business  prospect;  reasonable  price, 
o-’.u.  Sommer,  Hauppauge,  Long  Island  near 
Smithtown  Branch. 


FOR  Sale:  Money  making  gas  station  and  store  with 
living  quarters;  all  equipped.  F.  F.  Bates, 
Greenwood.  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  369  acre  farm,  located  2  miles  from  nice 
village  with  modern  stores  and  centralized  school; 
on  bard  top  road,  school  bus,  milk  truck  and  mail 
route  pass  tarm.  Excellent  double  house,  six  rooms 
and  bath  both  parts.  Fine  set  of  bams,  one  new  with 
cinder  block  basement,  two  silos,  54  stanchions  and 
stable  room  for  5ft  head  of  young  stock  with  water 
buckets  for  everything  including  two  nice  young 
iieigian  teams.  Four  car  garage.  Farm  very  well 
equipped  with  good  tools  including  new  tractor  on 
rubber  and  good  thrasher.  Have  40  young  top  Holstein 
cows  milking.  Income  from  milk  about  $70  per  day. 
Also  have  25  bred  heifers  to  freshen  next  Fall  ami 
younger  heifers.  Farm  raises  excellent  alfalfa, 
clover,  grain,  corn  and  potatoes.  Has  been  in  family 
53  years.  Priced  to  sell  with  or  without  stock  anti 
New P York  Lester  Corne11'  Jasper,  Steuben  County, 


SMALL  hotel  and  bar,  2  acres  of  land,  5-room 
Dungalow,  --car  garage,  all  improvements,  year 
round  business.  Call  in  person  for  particulars.  Mrs. 
Anthony  Donne,  Green  Biver  Hotel,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND :  Grazing  farm,  350  acres,  near 

Washington  and  Potomac  River.  260  acres  in 
pasture;  100  acres  in  woods;  lot  of  timber.  Il-room 
prick,  colonial  typo  mansion;  fine  stream.  Prewar 

br\c,e-  Fa™  ,Sales*  330  N-  Charles  Street, 

Joaltimore  I,  Maryland. 


COMBINATION  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  104  acres, 
Chenango  County.  New  2,009  bird  laying  house, 
7  brooder  bouses,  5  range  shelters.  Complete  poultry 
equipment.  27  stanchion  barn,  2  silos,  new  milk 
house.  Running  water,  electricity  all  buildings.  Com- 
rortaMo  house,  all  improvements.  Grossed 

over  $-0,900  1945.  $6,509.  Adjacent  12-aere  farm 

Electricity,  ninrung  water,  newly  painted,  roofed. 
Includes  furnishings.  Good  bam  easily  remodeled  foi 
poultry,  4  cow  stanchions.  Other  buildings.  $2,500 
Actual  owners.  Tice  Brothers,  Oxford,-  New  York. 


449  ACRES,  Yates  County,  109,000  feet  timber;  l: 
,  *!"es  3  homes;  numerous  out  buildings,  5t 

eattb>:  tractor  and  equipment;  owner  il 
health,  real  buy.  Write  B5647  QE.  West’s  Fam 
Agency,  Brokers,  J,  M.  Winch,  Rep.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y 

FARM  and  trucking  business,  3  trucks,  garage 

1ieh<!l'ip™,ent;  Eas  pump,  2  family  house,  electrii 
iiuT  V0  3t?ne,hl0n'  barn>  wagon,  milk  and  hen  house 
suo  f  arm  tools,  on  macadam  road,  buildings  wen 

Oneonfa.  n’y^’  National  Keaity  System 


FARMS;  109-acre  dairy  farm  on  good  road.  8-rooc 
house  furnace,  electrie  lights  all  buildings,  run 
ning  water,  large  dairy  bam,  silo,  2-car  garage,  1 
cows;  good  line  of  tools,  some  timber  also  609  suga 
h™P. es;,  prlce  ».$12’500.  90-acre  dairy  farm,  7-roou 
house,  large  bam,  stock,  29  cows,  3  horses,  til 
silo,  complete  line  of  tools,  new  Hinman  milker  8 
eaash*  C.Km;.„Pri°?  $12,800,  mortgage  $“700 balane 
notv  , — 0-acro  farm,  large  house  has  improvements 
new  bain,  nice  lawn,  shade  trees,  rock  garden 
3''\m.m‘ng  P°0l>  2-tenant  houses.  A  beautiful  place 
t?*1:11.. ,b0T.  as,  a  H.ud?  rancb-  Price  $22,000  cash 

united  Real  Estate,  Cincinnatus.  N.  Y.  Phone  33-Y3 


FARM  estate,  45  miies  from,  New  Y’ork  City  in  Nt 
Jersey,  express  stop  LVRR.  11  rooms,  2  bath  room 
ont  “°de™, improvements  in  A-l  condition.  138  acre 
outside  buildings,  low  taxes.  $17,509  cash  require 
Brokers  protected.  BOX  3884,  Rural  Nwe-Yorker. 


'  100  acres,  timber,  woodland,  tillable 

bidhnnJrf’  Sh8af-  raapIe?»  bollse’  bam,  hennery,  sma 
bununt’>  view,  lovely  woods,  waterfall: 
r.f.-i.  ’  s,Dnnsj:  creek;  7  head  stock,  200  hens,  furni 
ture.  Immediate  posession.  Price  $4,500.  L  I 
Barkman,  R.  D.,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


1  „i~.LPJ6't>'  .  b-room  Cape  Cod  house,  2  fireplace: 
f.,mt^.triCj^tater  PumP>  bath,  electricity,  hot  air  ne1 
40°,  c')i'd'„,\v<x>d'  K°°d  water  all  copper  pip< 
on  good  road;  $7,000,  BOX  3888,  Rural  New-Yorkei 

,1*iry  fara,1’  Moravia,  N.  Y.  10-room  housi 

buildings,  electricity,  main  road,  level  land 
$3.509.  Owner.  BOX  3891,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Property  wanted  for  organization  camp  a 

,t ‘°'n™odatl1ne  109  children  and  40  adults.  Not  me 
than  bO  miles  from  New  York  City.  Good  swimmi, 
facilities  essential,  BOX  3894,  Rural  New -York, 

POULTRY  farm  with  5,000  layer  capacity  and  broo 
U1S  facilities  for  8,509  broilers.  29  miles  fre 

Rural  New-YoS”'  Buildinff  modern-  ^OX  38S 


feSEaSSsr  "•*  “-i  *• 


WANTED:  Vermont,  small  old  house  with  sm; 
T!nveaf o  and  brook  in  real  country.  Low  cash  pru 
BOX  3899,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


byyMS  for  sale:  60  acres,  valley  location,  streai 
,0f™  ye)  orchard  ;  good  buildings,  10-room  hon 
If-stall  stable,  silo,  3  henneries;  $6,500.  A  highwa 
village  home,  2  acres,  $2,509.  209  acres,  good  buil 

wfnt.s ?  4 T  i atVU e’trtea!"-'  otraCtT,’  etc’:  Sn-ObO-  Othei 
.wii  o  t '■  Hendrickson  Bros.,  26th  year,  Cobl 
skill.  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


3i  mi!fs  Helhi.  Modem  barn  and  hou: 
all  electnhed,  all  modem  machinery,  tractor,  go 
teani, 34  cattle.  Last  year  income  $8,000.  $17, 5( 
cash  $9.500.  A.  B.  Holst.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


dairy  farm,  6  can  electric  milk  cool 
milk  house,  bam  for  29  milkers,  barn  for  dry  sto< 
horse  bam,  oil  house,  2  brooder  houses,  large  h 
house,  shop,  garage,  2  tool  sheds,  com  crib,  lar 
woods  some  timber,  11-room  house,  hard  wh 
shingles  of  asphalt;  some  fruit;  on  well  travel! 
road.  Writo  E.  Van  Volkenburg,  Route  148,  Randa 
.  v  1  &  milcs  from  village.  Reasonable. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers1 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  500. 
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Follow  These  Simple  RULES! 

1.  Complete  this  sentence:  “I  like  Robin  Hood 
Flour  because ...”  in  2  5  additional  words  or 
less.  Write  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Print  or  write  plainly  your  name  and  address. 
Send  no  extra  letters,  drawings  or  photographs 
with  your  entry. 

2.  Mail  entries  to  Robin  Hood  Flour,  Box  33, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  You  do  not  have  to 
purchase  Robin  Hood  Flour  to  enter. 

3.  The  contest  closes  on  August  10,  1946.  All 
entries  received  on  that  day  and  all  entries 
postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  that 
day  will  be  accepted  if  received  not  later  than 
August  14,  1946. 

4.  Entries  will  be  judged  for  clearness,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  originality.  Judges’  decision  will 
be  final.  Fancy  entries  will  not  count  extra. 
Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  case  of 
ties.  No  entries  will  be  returned.  Entries,  con¬ 
tents,  and  ideas  therein  become  the  property 
of  International  Milling  Company. 

5.  Any  resident  of  the  Continental  United 
States  may  compete  except  employees  of  In¬ 
ternational  Milling  Company,* their  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  their  families.  Contests  are 
subject  to  Federal,  State  and  Local  regulations. 

6.  Names  of  the  major  prize  winners  will  be 
announced  over  Robin  Hood’s  “The  Pea- 
bodys”  radio  program  on  or  about  August  27 
(a  complete  list  of  winners  will  be  available 
upon  request). 

7.  The  merchandise  in  this  contest  has  all 
been  purchased  from  the  manufacturer.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  event  of  conditions  beyond  our 
control  and  we  are  unable  to  deliver  any  of 
these  prizes,  we  will  substitute  the  retail  cash 
value. 


25  DeLuxe  Bendix  Au¬ 
tomatic  Home  Laundries. 
Washes,  rinses,  damp 
dries,  cleans  itself, 
drains  itself,  shuts  it¬ 
self  off — all  automat¬ 
ically. 


uotu/ug  70  ear/  uexeZ/uc  you  00/ 


JUST  COMPLETE  THIS  SENTENCE: 

"I  like  Robin  Hood  Flour  because 

(In  25  additional  words  or  less) 


653  PRIZES 

Just  think  of  it— a  great  big,  brand  new 
Buick  standing  at  your  door!  That  home 
freezer  you’ve  needed  so  long  right  in 
your  kitchen!  A  new  Frigidaire  De  Luxe 
refrigerator  to  take  the  place  of  that  old 
one!  A  wonderful,  new,  modern  R.  C.  A. 
Victor  Console  radio  for  your  living 
room!  An  up-to-date  Bendix  Automatic 
Home  Laundry  Washer  to  make  that 
washday  easier!  You  have  653  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  win  a  prize! 

It’s  Easy! 

You’ve  just  as  good  an  opportunity  to 
win  one  of  those  wonderful,  new,  1946 
Buicks  as  the  next  woman.  Literary  skill 
. .  -  fancy  writing  . . .  neatness  don’t  count 
extra.  Just  say  what  you  sincerely  think 
about  this  marvelous  Robin  Hood  Flour. 

And  you’ll  find  it  so  easy  to  think  of 
something  to  say.  You  see— Robin  Hood 
Flour  is  the  very  finest  flour  being  milled 
today.  In  fact,  it’s  so  wonderful  that  it’s 
one  flour  that  can  say,  "It’s  so  fine,  you 
can  still  bake  Angel  Food  Cake.” 


The  Reason  for  this  Contest 

Yes — we  all  want  to  do  our  part  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Government  request  to  save 
flour.  So  to  enter  this  contest,  you  don’t  have 
to  buy  Robin  Hood  Flour.  But  we’d  still  like 
to  know  wbat  you  think  about  Robin  Hood. 
And  maybe  you  can  win  a  prize.  So  ask  your 
friends  and  neighbors  about  it.  Then  get 
busy  and  send  us  your  entry. 


Every  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  bears 
a  money-back-plus- 1 0%  guarantee. 
Robin  Hood  is  the  only  leading  flour 
that  gives  you  a  guarantee  like  this. 

Don’t  Miss  This  Great  Contest! 

Be  sure  and  try  Robin  Hood  Flour  if  you 
can.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  However,  if 
your  dealer  is  out  of  Robin  Hood  Flour, 
you  can  still  enter  this  contest.  Just  read 
all  about  this  wonderful  Robin  Hood  in 
the  advertisements  in  your  local  news¬ 
paper  or  your  farm  paper.  This  will  help 
you  to  complete  your  sentence  about 
Robin  Hood  Flour.  Then,  write 
sentence  in  the  coupon  below. 


your 


CONTEST  CLOSES  MIDNIGHT,  AUGUST  10,  1946 


25  RCA  Victor  Automatic 
Radio-Phonograph  Consoles. 
9  tubes,  3  bands — amateur, 
American  and  foreign  re¬ 
ception.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  phonograph. 


25  Frigidaire  9-foot  DeLuxe 
Refrigerators.  With  super 
freezer,  deluxe,  new  meat- 
tender  and  2  deluxe  hydra- 
tors  for  moist  storage. 


MERCHANDISE 


Sedan. 

3rd  Prize — A  1946  Buick  Spe¬ 
cial  4-door  Sedan. 

All  cars  equipped  with  radio 
and  heater. 


ENTRY  BLANK 

Finish  the  following  sentence  in  25  words  or  less  and 
mail  to  Robin  Hood  Flour,  Box  33,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  like  Robin  Hood  Flour  because _ _ 


Name _ _ _ 

Street _ _City _ State. 


And  25  Frigidaire  Home  Freezers  — 100  Sunbeam  Automatic  ^Mixmasters  —  200  Toast¬ 
master  Automatic  Toasters— 250  Westinghouse  Adjust-o-Matic  Irons. 


HINTS  ON  HOW  TO  WIN 

First,  try  Robin  Hood  Flour  or  read  about  it 
in  a  Robin  Hood  advertisement  or  look  in 
your  local  newspaper  for  the  time  of  Robin 
Hood’s  new  radio  program,  “The  Peabodys.” 
Listen  to  the  messages  we  bring  you  about 
Robin  Hood  daily  on  this  program. 

Then,  write  about  Robin  Hood  simply  and 
sincerely  in  your  own  words.  For  instance, 
you  might  write:  “/  like  Robin  Hood  Flour  be¬ 
cause  it’s  so  fine  I  can  still  bake  Angel  Food 
Cake.”  Then  get  your  entry  in  the  mail  as 
soon  as  possible. 

TUNE  IN  "THE  PEABODYS” 

For  further  details  of  this  contest,  hints  on  how  to  win 
and  helpful  news  about  Robin  Hood  Flour,  tune  in 
“The  Peabodys”  every  day,  Monday  through  Friday. 
See  your  local  paper  for  time  and  station.  Major  prize 
winners  of  this  contest  will  be  announced  over  “The 
Peabodys”  on  or  about  August  27. 
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Apple  Quality — From  Tree 

to  Consumer 

By  Howard  A,  Rollins 


OST  fruit  growers  will,  without 
hesitation,  spray  one,  two  or 
three  extra  times  to  control 
insects  and  diseases  in  an 
attempt  to  produce  high  quali¬ 
ty  apples.  They  also  take  great 
care  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  picked,  sorted  and 
packed  without  bruising.  But  how  many  fruit 
growers  know  or  care  what  happens  to  this 
fruit  after  it  leaves  the  farm?  Yet  the  final 
appearance  of  the  fruit  may  have  an  influence 
on  selling  next  season’s  crop.  Although  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  spray  season  is  now 
past,  the  alert  fruit  grower  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  any  insect  or  disease  that  might 
cause  a  late  season  attack.  And  well  he  should 
be,  for  a  fruit  crop  may  be  changed  from 
fancy  to  poor  just  by  omitting  a  spray  or  two 
that  is  really  important  to  that  individual 
orchard. 

Watch  Out  For  Pests 

For  example,  a  late  outbreak  of  European 
red  mite  may  cause  a  bronzing  of  the  foliage 
which,  in  turn,  may  result  in  small,  poorly 
colored  apples  at  harvest  if  that  important 
cover  spray  is  not  applied  in  time  to  control 
this  mite.  The  codling  moth  is  another  very 
serious  enemy  of  the  fruit  grower,  especially 
in  certain  localities.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  Mrs.  Consumer  does  not 
like  wormy  apples. 

The  number  one  enemy  on  many  fruit  farms 
of  the  Northeast  is  the  well  known  apple 
maggot  which  in  recent  years  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome.  In  some  orchards  where 
Spring  frosts  greatly  reduced  the  apple  crops 
both  in  1944  and  1945,  less  spraying  was  done 
which  may  be  one  reason  for  the 
increase  in  apple  maggot  fly  popu¬ 
lation  in  those  orchards.  Satis¬ 
factory  control  of  apple  maggot 
requires  the  picking  up  off  the 
ground  and  properly  disposing  of 
all  infested  drop  apples  before 
they  soften,  as  well  as  applying 
regular  seasonal  sprays.  The 
ground  maggot,  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
fested  drop  apple  softens  on  the 
ground,  leaves  the  fruit  and  enters 
the  ground  under  the  tree,  where 
it  spends  the  Winter  in  the  pupal 
stage.  The  next  Summer  it 
emerges  from  the  soil  as  an  adult 
fly.  The  females  lay  their  eggs 
under  the  skin  of  the  apples  in 
July  and  early  August.  In  most 
of  the  area,  properly  timed  and 
thoroughly  applied  liquid  sprays, 
or  dusts,  containing  arsenate  of 
lead,  have  given  control  unless 
the  infestation  was  very  heavy, 
in  which  case  disposal  of  infested 
drops  was  necessary  along  with 
the  sprays  or  dusts  used  for  con¬ 
trol.  The  infested  drop  apples, 
before  they  soften,  should  be 
picked  up  completely  and  either 
fed  to  livestock  or  dumped  into 
a  pit  in  the  ground.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  the  apples  should 
be  covered  with  at  least  a  foot 
of  tamped  soil  to  prevent  the 
adult  flies  from  emerging  the  next 
Summer.  It  should  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  unsprayed  trees  in 
a  maggot-infested  area  can  cause 
plenty  of  trouble  to  a  well  cared 
for  commercial  orchard,  if  these 
neglected  trees  are  within  1,000 
feet. 

Another  late  season  intruder 
that  can  cause  considerable  loss 
in  an  apple  orchard  is  the  white 
apple  leaf  hopper,  which  has  been 
known  in  recent  years  to  be  so 
serious  in  a  few  orchards  as  to 
reduce  the  size  and  color  of  apples 
and  to  cause  a  premature  drop. 

On  green  apples,  leaf  hopper 


spotting  can  also  be  serious  at  harvest  time. 

Harvest  Sprays  and  Hormones 

Today  the  successful  fruit  grower  must 
keep  careful  watch  of  the  orchard  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  insect  and  disease  pests  are  be¬ 
coming  destructive  enough  to  warrant  a  spray 
or  dust,  and  when  to  make  an  application  for 
effective  control.  After  he  has  applied  perhaps 
seven  to  nine  sprays,  the  grower  cannot  afford 
to  gamble  on  whether  that  last  spray  is  needed 
to  produce  clean  apples.  Therefore  it  is  poor 
business  to  store  away  that  spray  rig  or 
duster  too  soon;  it  may  be  needed  again!  With 
the  development  of  harvest  sprays  and  dusts, 
the  use  of  hormones  to  prevent  premature 
dropping  has  also  become  an  important 
orchard  practice  with  some  growers.  The 
grower  who  has  a  large  acreage  of  McIntosh 
apples  to  harvest  must  either  use  a  hormone 
spray,  or  start  to  pick  some  McIntosh  before 
they  have  colored  or  matured  sufficiently  to 
be  of  good  quality.  With  the  labor  shortage 
of  recent  years,  the  harvest  sprays  and  dusts 
have  been  very  helpful.  Growers  who  have 
not  had  any  experience  with  harvest  sprays  or 
dusts  should  realize  that  the  proper  timing 
and  thoroughness  of  applications  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important. 

Some  McIntosh  growers  have  put  on  two 
applications  about  five  days  apart,  and  by 
so  doing  delayed  the  drop  by  a  week  or  10 
days.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  ripening  process  continues  even  though 
the  apples  remain  on  the  trees,  so  that  the 
apples  that  are  picked  last  should  be  sold 
first.  The  late  picked  apples  will  not  stand 


Careful  dumping  of  apples  from  the  picking  bag  to 
the  orchard  crate  is  important  to  avoid  bruising. 

up  in  storage  as  long  as  the  earlier  picked 
fruit  of  the  same  variety.  Where  McIntosh  do 
not  color  well,  and  in  a  season  of  high  temper¬ 
ature  at  McIntosh  harvest  time,  the  harvest 
spray  or  dust  is  especially  helpful.  If  there 
is  very  much  acreage  to  be  covered  with  a 
harvest  application  and  the  correct  timing  is 
so  very  important,  dusting  may  be  the  best 
solution.  Some  growers  who  have  used  a 
hormone  dust  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
dusting  because  of  the  time  factor  and  be¬ 
cause  the  experienced  orchard  men  who  might 
be  spraying,  are  released  to  help 
supervise  the  picking  crew. 

Growing  Quality  Fruit 

Most  fruit  growers  as  they 
prune  the  trees  in  Winter,  apply 
fertilizers  in  early  Spring,  thin 
fruit  in  early  Summer  and  spray 
or  dust  from  April  to  September 
for  pest  control,  are  thinking  of 
only  one  thing,  and  that  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  maximum  of  good 
quality  fruit  per  acre  or  per  tree. 
This  brings  up  the  question: 
“Should  every  fruit  grower  aim 
to  produce  high  quality  fruit?” 
There  may  be  some  instances 
where  a  grower  might  net  more 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  if 
he  only  attempted  to  produce  a 
crop  of  fair  quality  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  producton  per  acre.  How¬ 
ever,  most  growers  have  difficulty 
enough  growing  high  grade  apples 
even  when  they  try  hard;  in 
other  words,  there  is  usually 
enough  low  grade  fruit  in  any 
crop  especially  if  the  trees  are 
over  30  years  old. 

In  the  Northeast  where  growers 
are  relatively  near  their  markets 
and  where  there  are  many  sales 
direct  to  the  consumer,  most  or- 
chardists  can  well  afford  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  relatively  high  quality 
fruit.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  this  nearness  to  a  market,  grow¬ 
ers  in  this  area  usually  have  a 
profitable  outlet  for  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  rather  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  the  apple 
industry  of  the  Northeast  would 
be  in  better  condition  if  more  of 
the  low  grade  fruit  were  disposed 
of  through  some  kind  of  process¬ 
ing  plant  rather  than  to  have  so 
much  low  grade  fruit  competing 
on  the  markets  with  the  higher 
grades.  The  officers  of  the  Apple 
Institutes  and  other  leaders  con¬ 
cerned  with  apple  marketing  are 
(Continued  on  Page  508) 


Applying  a  late  cover  spray  at  the  Wallstone  Orchards  of  E.  J.  Graham , 
Norwich,  New  London  County,  Connecticut;  using  a  sprayer  with  55-gallon  per 
minute  pump  and  two  8-nozzle  brooms  for  complete  coverage.  This  spray  is 
often  necessary  to  control  late  Summer  outbreaks  of  European  red  mite  and 

codling  moth. 


McIntosh  apple  harvest  at  Avalon  Orchards  in  Bantam,  Connecticut,  where 
grammar  school  boys  assisted  during  war  years.  Note  the  galvanized  picking 

pails  used  in  this  orchard. 
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Last  Weeks  on  the  Poultry  Range 

THE  chances  are  that  you  have  not  been 
able  to  do  all  you  would  like  to  for  your 
pullets  this  Summer.  For  one  thing,  the  feed 
just  was  not  to  be  had,  which  makes  these 
last  weeks  on  the  range  doubly  important. 
Take  for  instance  the  grass  that  the  range 
contributes  toward  the  growth  of  a  pullet;  I 
have  heard  it  estimated  as  amounting  from 
five  to  25  per  cent.  Those  figures  are  a  long 
way  apart  and  they  represent  extreme  cases. 
The  chances  are  that  range  actually  contri¬ 
butes  around  10  per  cent  toward  growth,  the 
way  most  farmers  use  it.  Take  that  top  figure 
of  a  quarter  of  the  birds’  diet.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  that  at  Massachusetts  State  College, 
but  only  by  extreme  restricting  of  the  grain 
and  mash.  We  starved  them  to  it;  not  that 
they  have  to  be  forced  to  eat  grass,  but  they 
just  would  not  eat  enough  of  it  to  make  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent  unless  forced  to.  This 
restricting  of  feed  worked  something  like  this. 
The  pullets  had  oats  and  mash  in  hoppers 
until  about  nine  a.  m.  Then  they  had  no  feed 
until  about  five  p.  m.  when  they  got  about  all 
the  corn  and  wheat  they  wanted  in  about  a  10 
minute  feeding,  thrown  on  the  ground.  Flesh¬ 
ing  pellets  could  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Sundays  and  sometimes  Wednesdays  were 
days  of  fast.  They  had  a  little  oats  in  the 
morning,  or  sometimes  no  feed  on  those  days 
except  what  they  could  get  on  the  range. 

Our  experience  with  Reds  is  that  restricted 
feeding  on  range  gave  a  saving  up  to  one- 
fourth  depending  entirely  upon  how  much 
we  cut  the  grain  and  mash.  The  birds  came 
through  in  good  condition,  but  weighed  a 
pound  less  than  when  on  full  feed.  They  were 
also  a  month  to  six  weeks  slower  in  coming 
into  production.  Later  production  and  mor¬ 
tality  were  little  affected  by  the  restrictions. 

If  you  keep  mash  in  the  hoppers  most  of 
.the  time  and  give  enough  grain  so  that  the 
flock  eats  about  equal  parts  of  grain  and  mash, 
you  will  be  following  a  successful,  as  well 
as  a  timely,  popular  feeding  plan.  A  good 
range  under  these  conditions  will  give  an 
average  saving  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
feed  over  no  range  or  confinement  rearing. 

But  many  a  time,  I  have  looked  at  the  grass 
and  wondered  if  birds  got  all  that  was  possi¬ 
ble  out  of  a  range.  Clumps  of  grass  here  and 
there  were  avoided  because  it  was  too  tall 
and  coarse.  In  other  places  it  had  gone  to  seed. 
These  areas  often  made  half  of  the  range  un¬ 
suited  to  grazing.  Here  is  where  clipping  comes 
in,  because  the  area  that  the  birds  will  feed 
over  will  be  increased  and  the  quality  of  the 
feed  will  be  improved  by  clipping.  If  grass 
is  tall,  you  will  have  to  rake  it  after  cutting. 
If  it  is  comparatively  short,  that  will  not  be 
necessary.  Most  ranges  will  be  improved  by 
clipping  two  or  three  times  a'  year.  Just  as 
important  as  the  increased  amount  of  green 
feed  that  the  birds  will  eat,  is  the  quality  of 
it.  The  new,  tender  growth  is  high  in  minerals 
and  vitamins.  There  is  health  in  this  kind 
of  grass. 

If  you  compare  the  weights  of  pullets  raised 
on  range  that  has  shade  and  on  range  with¬ 
out,  you  will  find  a  difference  in  favor  of 
shade.  Those  who  have 
raised  birds  in  pine  groves 
report  excellent  results 
with  pullets,  but  in  that 
case  there  is  no  grass  to 
help  out  the  feed  require¬ 
ments.  The  best  shade  is 
an  artificial  one  such  as 
is  made  by  a  low  shed 
that  can  be  moved  about 
as  needed.  In  the  hottest 
weather,  feed  consump¬ 
tion  is  increased  if  shade 
is  also  provided  over  the 
feeders  and  waterers.  Put¬ 
ting  the  shelters  on  a 
range  near  the  edge  of  a 
grove  also  provides  both 
shade  and  green  feed. 

Feeding  of  mash  can  be 
done  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  Grains  can  be  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  ground  from 
the  back  of  a  truck  that 
brings  the  birds  to  the 
good  sod  areas;  thus 


the  range  can  be  uniformly  grazed. 

The  chances  are  that  with  increased  prices 
someone  may  steal  your  pullets  on  the 
range.  Many  states  therefore  have  tattoo 
systems,  which  have  proven  to  be  effective. 
In  Massachusetts,  each  poultryman’s  number 
is  registered  with  the  State  Police.  If  tattooed 
birds  are  found  in  the  possession  of  suspici¬ 
ous  persons,  it  is  easy  to  check  the  birds’ 
identity,  to  see  whether  they  have  been 
stolen  or  properly  sold.  Signs  can  be 
prominently  displayed  which  tell  that  such 


'  - 


In  Massachusetts  each  poultryman’s  number  is 
registered  with  the  State  Police.  Fred  P.  Jeffrey, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  is  explaining  the  tattoo 
system  to  members  of  the  force. 

birds  are  marked  and  registered  with  the 
State  Police;  this  acts  as  an  effective  preven¬ 
tive  of  such  theft. 

Another  protection  equally  important  is 
vaccination.  Here  is  a  type  of  insurance  that 
few  poultrymen  can  afford  to  pass  up.  Pox  is 
widespread  in  the  Northeast  and  vaccination 
is  easy  to  do.  You  can  vaccinate  when  you 
move  the  birds  to  range,  or  later.  You  can 
combine  it  with  vaccination  for  laryngo- 
tracheitis  and  with  tattooing.  Vaccination 
ages  range  from  about  eight  to  14  weeks; 
which  period  can  be  stretched  just  a  bit. 
This,  above  all  years,  is  no  time  to  take  a 
chance  on  diseases  that  can  be  so  simply 
avoided.  By  far  the  most  popular  pox  method 
is  that  of  two  sewing  machine  needles  stuck 
in  a  block  of  wood  or  cork.  The  needles  are 
dipped  into  the  vaccine  and  stuck  through 
the  web  of  the  wing.  Laryngotracheitis  is 
always  done  with  a  brush  in  the  vent.  It  pays 
to  check  at  the  proper  time  to  see  that  there 
is  a  “take,”  which  means  a  reaction  that 
makes  the  birds  slightly  sick,  droopy  and  off 
feed  for  a  few  days.  If  there  is  no  reaction, 
the  bird  should  be  revaccinated  with  new 
material. 


I  have  seen  three  methods  of  catching  birds 
for  vaccination.  It  would  be  impractical  to  say 
which  is  always  the  best,  but  here  they  are: 
( 1 )  One  worker  goes  inside  the  shelters, 
catches  the  birds  and  hands  them  to  another 
worker  who  sits  in  the  doorway;  (2)  The 
birds  are  driven  into  a  catching  coop  or  coops 
set  up  in  front  of  the  shelter;  (3)  The  birds 
are  caught  in  a  small  wire  pen  set  up  in 
front  of  the  shelter.  Each  method  is  fast  and 
easy  on  the  birds.  The  first  system  can  be 
done  with  the  least  help. 

On  the  range  there  is  a  lot  of  routine  that 
needs  attention.  Feeders  have  to  be  moved 
about  every  so  often  or  the  sod  will  be  killed. 
If  the  waterers  are  not  stationary,  they  too 
ought  to  be  moved.  Moving  of  feeders  just 
a  few  inches  each  time  they  are  filled  is  an 
awfully  good  grass  saver  and  it  takes  very 
little  time.  Then  before  you  know  it,  the 
Summer  has  slipped  away  and  the  pullets  are 
laying.  Will  they  molt  when  moved  if  not 
housed  as  soon  as  they  come  into  production? 
Not  necessarily.  I  have  seen  them  lay  for 
weeks  on  the  range,  lay  heavily  and  be  little 
affected  by  the  move.  But  they  do  need  some 
extra  attention  when  first  housed  if  they 
have  been  laying  heavily.  Pullets  that  lay  on 
the  range  need  the  same  type  of  nest  that 
they  will  have  in  the  laying  house.  Those 
nests  had  better  be  in  place  when  they  come 
into  production.  If  not,  and  the  flock  gets  the 
habit  of  laying  in  the  weeds  and  on  the 
ground,  you  are  in  for  trouble  when  you 
house  them. 

You  will  be  lucky  if  a  sly  old  fox  does  not 
make  his  way  under  the  fence  about  daylight 
some  day,  and  make  away  with  a  pullet  or 
two.  But  he  will  not  bother  you  if  he  gets  a 
shot  from  an  electric  fence.  Most  poultrymen 
put  this  on  the  outside  of  the  wire  fence,  12 
inches  out  and  five  inches  off  the  ground. 
Grass  under  the  wire  can  be  killed  with  crank 
case  oil,  anthracene  oil  and  kerosene  or 
mixtures  of  range  oil  and  crank  case  oil. 

Finally  in  the  Fall  comes  housing  time.  If 
there  is  variation  in  the  pullets,  and  that  is 
likely,  it  is  best  to  grade  them  for  growth 
and  development  and  take  out  the  culls.  It 
is  best  to  pen  birds  of  the  same  develop¬ 
ment  together.  There  is  a  “hoist  and  carrier” 
arrangement  that  gets  the  pullets  to  the 
upper  floor  of  buildings  and  distributes  them 
to  the  several  pens.  If  you  do  not  have  this 
equipment,  there  may  still  be  time  to  build 
it.  If  you  are  handy  with  tools,  it  is  not  much 
of  a  job.  g.  T.  Klein 


Pens  are  convenient  for  catching  birds.  These  are  the  hind  used  at  the  Pilch  Poultry  Farm  in 
Hampden  County,  Massachusetts.  Wire  pens,  made  to  fit  in  front  of  the  shelter  houses,  can  be 
moved  by  loading  on  a  flat  bodied  truck  or  on  a  sled  pulled  by  a  tractor. 


Keeping  Sand  Out  of  Well 

..Could  you  let  me  know  how  far  below  the  casing 
the  fine  sand  has  to  be  pumped  out  so  as  to  drop 
the  well  drill  point  at  the  correct  depth?  I  am  going 
to  drill  a  well  and  will  strike  the  second  stream  at 
about  65  feet  Kindly  give  me  all  the  information 
and  would  a  four-inch  pipe  be  large  enough?  a.  j. 

If  the  bottom  of  the  casing  is  in  gravel,  you 
may  experience  very  little  difficulty  with  fine 
sand.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  extend  the 
casing  through  a  layer  of  quicksand  so  that 
it  reaches  into  a  deposit  of  coarser  material. 
Coarse  sand  can  be  kept  out  of  the  casing  if 
a  sand  screen  is  installed,  but  if  quicksand  is 

present  in  quantity,  there 
is  no  effective  way  of 
keeping  it  out  of  the 
well  entirely.  Continuous 
pumping  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time  may  be 
necessary  to  rid  the  well 
of  quicksand,  and  then  it 
may  slowly  fill  up  again. 

You  will  want  at  least 
six  to  eight  feet  of  water 
in  the  wrell,  preferably 
more  and  depending  on 
the  amount  of  water  in 
the  well,  the  pump  cylin¬ 
der  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  from  the  bottom  and 
at  least  three  feet  below 
the  surface.  A  four -inch 
casing  is  of  ample  size  for 
most  domestic  farm  pur¬ 
poses.  Unless  you  have  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  or 
plan  to  irrigate,  such  a 
well  will  be  adequate. 

W.  M.  F. 
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fruit  marvels  life  size. 

V  grow  on  amazing  trees  bred 
"  for  vigor  and  hardiness — aC 
easily  raised  almost  anywhere* 
ordinary  crops  will  grow.  Pic-K 
l  tures,  too,  s  show  whole  root  ■ 
l  graftingand  fattening  be-JJJ 
I  fore  digging,  methods«s»SS'' 
H  which  give  trees  a  big  hi  ad  f  ' 

■  start.  Just  mail  coupon. 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  . . .  FREfc 


New 

STARRING 
Annie  . 

20% 


Accept  prize  tree  to  introduce  Wonder  Fruits  of  Burbank  ana  dtark 

Yes,  you  can  get  this  gorgeous  book,  over  a  foot  long,  showing  actual  life  color 
photos  of  giant  size  fruit  on  the  miracle  trees  of  Burbank  and  Stark.  Trees,  many 
of  which  bear  1  to  3  years  younger.  Trees  that  bear  up  to  40  bushels.  Page  after 
page  illustrates  in  beautiful  color  photography,  luscious  fruit  bountifully  borne  by 
trees  propagated  by  the  horticultural  wizards,  Burbank  and  Stark.  The  72  Page 
Book  of  World’s  Champion  * 

Fruits  shows  300  color  plates  of  ■ 

1RNY  S-3-46 


3  New  Books  FREE  If  You  Hurry! 


STARK  bros. 

Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 


sold  $1,765.86  worth  of  trees  in  one  week’s  1 

Spare  f/me.”-Rev.  E.  L.EcKerty 

Rev.  E.L.  Eckerly  sent  in  unusual  sales  of  $1,765.86  in  one 
i  week.  We  mail  hundreds  of  bigr  commission  checks  each 
1  week  as  planting:  breaks  all  records.  Many  earn  valuable 
prizes  plus  commissions  in  Spare  Time.  No  investment. 
Free  outfit.  We  teach  you.  Earn  while  you  learu.  Check 
white  square  on  coupon  now. 


BOX  BB-36,  Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  Free: 

□  1947  Book  of  World's  Champion 
Fruits  and  details  of  Prize  tree  offer. 
,  D  Check  for  Free  Fruit  Planting  Guide. 
□  Check  for  Free  Home  Landscape  Booklet. 
□  Cheek  for  Special  lO  Tree  Proposition. 

□  Check  for  Special  over  20  Tree  Proposition. 


[  Name . 


|  Si.  or  R.F.D . Slate. 


Check  here  if  Interested  In  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees. 


BIGGER  YIELDS  OF 


WHEAT 


BARLEY  -  RYE  -  TIMOTHY 


This  year  when  the  world  is  crying  for  "more 
wheat”  be  sure  you  plant  one  of  these  Hoffman 
heavy-yield  types.  Sound,  clean  seed  —  the  kind 
that  gives  "more”  from  every  acre. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  and  latest  prices  on  Hoffman  Seed 
Wheat,  Barley,  Timothy,  other  Fall  Seeds. 


* Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  38B  •  Landisville  •  Penna. 


Penna. 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

"A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long.” 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


PHOTO  FINISHING  —  Genuine 
Moen-Tone  Quality  approved  by 
_  'thousands.  8  exposure  roll  film  de¬ 
veloped  with  16  prints  or  8  enlargements 
_  25c.  16  exposure  split  roll  developed  with 

,^16  enlargements  50e.  Developing  Panchromatic 
film  5c  extra.  36  exposure  3 5 MM  Candid  roll 
film  fine-grain  developed  and  each  good  nega¬ 
tive  enlarged  to  3%x4%  $1.00.  36  exposure 
35MM  Eastman  or  Ansco  film  reloads  50c. 
Mailers  and  Helpful  Hints  for 
better  pictures  sent  without  charge. 
MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE 
507  Moen  Bldg..  La  Crosse,  WIs. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

CORNELL  NO.  595  WHEAT 

A  New  White  Variety 
YORKWIN  AND  NURED  WHEAT 
WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
Also 

Rye  and  other  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  &  PRINTING 


Work  and  Service  that  can  f  be  beat.  Sixteen  t-amous 
Century-Tone  prints  each  8-exp.  roll  30c.  FREE  MAILERS 
Send  roll  and  money. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  Dept.  X  la  Crosse,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE:  Chain  saws.  Seed  corn  for  poultry 
feed.  Millet  and  soy  bean  seed,  alfalfa.  Electric 
drill  %  and  Electric  motor  J  horsepower  226  volts. 
Tractor  loaders.  Hay  unloading  rope  1  in.  diameter. 
Power  circular  saws  for  cord  wood  and  brush. 
H.  E.  ANDERSON 

21  Maple  St.,  Telephone  340,  Danielson,  Conn. 


ALMOND  DISHES  (Two) 


OVAL 


HEAVY  CHROME  HOUSEHOLD  GIFT  SETS 

Including  the  Following,  as  Illustrated 

BREAD  TRAY  (One) 


CANDY  DISH  (One) 


LEAF  CANDY  DISH  (One) 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  5  PIECES  $7.70 

Sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  These  items  are  HEAVY  CHROME 
PLATED  ON  BRASS.  An  outstanding  value  of  unexcelled  fine  quality. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 


I  -FtTlTM  ATjTT  COMPANY  INC. 

1265  Broadway 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  Please  Find  □  Check  □  Money  Order 
I  For  $ .  For  .  Sets  of  Chrome  Gift  Sets  @  $7.70  Per  Set. 

J  NAME  (Print) . 

I  ADDRESS . 

J  CITY  (Zone  No.) . 

■  STATE . 

Our  Illustrated  Circular  Contains  Our  Complete  Chromium  Products  with 
Prices  Free  Upon  Request. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Cultivated  Dandelions 

Will  you  please  send  me  information 
on  how  to  grow  and  take  care  of 
cultivated  dandelions?  c.  l.  g. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Cultivated  dandelions  are  sown  either 
in  the  early  Spring  or  in  the  late 
Summer  from  August  1  to  15.  The  early 
Spring  crop  may  either  be  harvested 
the  first  year  or  carried  over  Winter 
for  an  early  Spring  crop  th§  next 
season.  The  late  sowing  is  carried  over 
Winter  and  harvested  the  next  Spring. 
However,  sowings  are  difficult  to 
germinate,  and  therefore  the  soil  must 
be  well  firmed  and  moistened.  Culti¬ 
vated  dandelions  are  grown  the  same 
way  as  spinach.  The  seed  should  be 
covered  lightly,  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  inch  deep,  and  thinned  to  stand 
four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Fertilization  should  be  the  same  as 
for  spinach  which  requires  a  well  limed 
soil.  pH  6.0  to  7.5,  using  a  10-5-5 
fertilizer  formula  which  is  considered 
best. 


DDT  For  Vegetables 

I  have  a  spray  containing  25  per  cent 
DDT  and  according  to  directions  it  is 
to  be  used  on  potatoes  and  peas  at 
the  rate  of  three  level  tablespoons  to 
one  gallon  water.  I  would  appreciate 
to  get  your  advise  if  it  is  safe  to  use 
this  spray,  and  also  on  other  vegetables 
such  as  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  string 
and  lima  beans.  j.  s. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

DDT  is  an  excellent  spray  for 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  peas  to  control 
flea  beetles  and  leaf  hoppers.  It  should 
not  be  used  on  cucumbers  or  any  of 
the  vine  crops  as  it  may  be  quite  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plants.  It  will  control 
leaf  hoppers  on  beans  but  is  notf  as 
satisfactory  for  bean  beetles  as 
rotenone. 


Chinese  Cabbage  a  Fall  Crop 

This  year  I  have  some  Chinese 
cabbage  planted  which  has  gone  to  seed, 
instead  of  forming  a  head.  Could  you 
explain  the  reason  for  this?  mrs.  j.  o.  r. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Chinese  cabbage  is  a  Fall  crop,  the 
seed  of  which  should  be  sown  about 
August  1.  If  planted  in  the  Spring,  it 
will  nearly  always  go  directly  to  seed. 


Apple  Quality  —  From  Tree 
to  Consumer 

(Continued  from  Page  506) 
enthusiastic  about  apple  processing  as 
an  important  contributing  factor  to 
orderly  marketing  of  apples  through¬ 
out  the  season. 

Returning  to  the  fruit  grower  and 
harvest  time,  an  important  decision 
that  has  to  be  made  is:  “When  shall 
I  start  to  pick  this  variety  of  apples?” 
Maybe  the  variety  is  McIntosh  and  if 
so,  the  grower  should  know  when  he 
expects  to  market  the  fruit.  If  he  plans 
to  hold  McIntosh  for  the  late  season 
market,  certainly  he  should  not  allow 
the  fruit  to  become  too  mature  on  the 
trees.  In  other  words,  fruit  to  be  held 
in  cold  storage  for  late  market  should 
be  picked  while  it  is  still  firm. 

Handle  Apples  Carefully 

Now  that  fruit  growers  can  look 
forward  to  more  permanent  orchard 
crews  and  to  some  of  the  apple  pick¬ 
ers  that  they  have  had  in  years  gone 
by,  it  is  important  that  they  spend 
some  time  and  thought  on  training 
these  pickers  to  avoid  rough  handling 
and  unnecessary  bruising  of  apples  at 
harvest  time.  During  the  war  period 
we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  inexperi¬ 
enced  apple  pickers;  in  some  cases 
fruit  has  been  badly  bruised  in  spite 
of  all  the  supervision  that  fruit  growers 
could  give.  There  have  been  too  many 
apples  showing  fingernail  marks  and 
stem  punctures,  and  too  many  apples 
showing  bruises  caused  by  the  inex¬ 
perienced  apple  pickers  using  picking 
bags.  Too  many  apples  have  been 
dropped  into  picking  containers  or 
dropped  from  the  picking  container  to 
the  orchard  box.  Too  often  the  orchard 
boxes  have  been  filled  too  full  so  that, 
when  they  were  stacked  on  the  truck 
and  hauled  to  the  storage,  there  was 
considerable  bruising.  In  many  cases 
such  practices  had  to  be  more  or  less 
overlooked  during  these  war  years,  in 
order  that  the  fruit  could  be  harvested 
on  time.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
1946  crop  will  suffer  less  bruising  and 
less  mishandling  during  the  harvest 
operations. 

In  marketing  apples,  the  grower  has 
the  most  at  stake  and  unless  this  fruit 
is  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  good 
condition,  he  cannot  expect  to  increase 
or  even  maintain  apple  sales.  In  other 
words,  the  producer  owes  himself  the 
duty  to  see  that  his  apples  are  not  mis¬ 
handled.  Too  often  the  apple  buyer 
insists  that  the  bushel  and  one-eighth 
apple  box  be  packed  with  a  bulge  and 
too  often  the  trucker  insists  on  stack¬ 
ing  these  boxes  right  side  up.  Anyone 


August  3,  1946 

Bulb  Onions  and  Scallions 

Will  the  common  red  onion  set  be¬ 
come  a  large,  eatable  onion  if  left,  to 
grow  until  Fall?  How  about  the  white 
onion  set,  also  the  onion  called  multi¬ 
plier?  Will  onion  seed  planted  late  in 
the  Summer,  about  August  1,  grow 
through  the  Winter  and  be  usable  early 
next  Summer,  or  will  they  turn  to 
seed  onions?  c.  j.  g. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  the  onion  sets  sold  by  seeds¬ 
men  are  suitable  only  for  scallions. 
Only  sets  of  the  Ebenzer  type  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  bulb  onions. 
They  are  now  available  in  yellow, 
white  and  red.  Multiplier  onipns  are 
used  only  for  scallions  and  will  not 
produce  bulbs.  Onion  seed  planted 
about  August  1  will  usually  live  over 
Winter  with  some  protection  from  snow 
or  mulch  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
severe.  These  will  start  to  grow  quite 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  can  then  be 
used  as  scallions.  However,  they  will 
produce  seed  without  producing  a  bulb. 
Scallions  are  also  excellent  when 
cooked  and  can  be  used  in  this  way 
the  same  as  the  mature  bulbs.  This 
vegetable  is  not  fully  appreciated. 


Looking  for  a  Blue  Potato 

I  would  like  to  have  some  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  where  I  could  get  a  blue 
potato;  they  are  a  round  potato  and 
are  very  good  for  spring  use.  If  any¬ 
one  has  any  please  let  me  know. 

Erie  County,  Penna.  w.  b. 

Many  years  ago  a  variety  of  potatoes 
known  as  Purple  Chili  was  commonly 
grown.  This  is  no  longer  listed  by  any 
seedsmen  and  unless  some  grower  is 
maintaining  this  variety  and  would  be 
willing  to  send  you  seed  stock,  I  do 
not  know  where  it  could  be  obtained. 
The  varieties  most  generally  grown  in 
the  home  garden  are  Irish  Cobbler, 
Green  Mountain,  Rural  New  Yorker 
and  Mohawk. 


Rust  Spots  in  Celery 

I  have  some  rust  in  my  celery.  Is 
Bordeaux  the  proper  thing  to  spray  it 
with  before  trenching  it?  h.  k.  m. 

New  York 

The  leaf  spot  disease  which  causes 
the  rusty  appearance  on  celery,  may  be 
prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  soon  as  the  spots  first 
appear,  usually  the  beginning  of 
August  and  repeating  applications  every 
10  or  14  days,  according  to  the  weather, 
until  the  last  of  October,  if  necessary. 
Celery  that  is  blanched  with  soil  some¬ 
times  becomes  discolored  on  the  stems. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  bleach¬ 
ing  with  paper  or  boards. 


who  has  handled  apples  knows  very 
well  that  the  boxes  on  the  bottom  of 
the  stack  on  that  truck  will  have  fruit 
bably  crushed.  Again,  during  the  war- 
time  period  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
wholesalers  have  had  to  depend  upon 
inexperienced  truckers  and  handlers, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  soon  be 
ft?  t  a  ^me.  when  the  trucker  and 
the  handlers  will  appreciate  the  need 
for  the  careful  handling  of  this  perish¬ 
able  product. 

Merchandising  Apples 

The  Apple  Institutes  are  doing  con¬ 
siderable  promotional  work  with  the 
retail  store  countermen  to  encourage 
attractive  displays  of  carefully  handled 
fruit.  It  would  also  be  very  helpful  if 
growers  could  have  some  assurance 
that  the  person  behind  the  fruit 
counter  had  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  different  varieties  of  apples,  the 
season  at  which  they  are  at  their  best 
and  the  best  use  for  each  variety.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Northeast  freshly 
packed  fruit  has  been  delivered  from 
their  cold  storages  to  the  retail  store, 
door  at  least  twice  a  week.  This  system 
has  considerable  merit,  especially  when 
the  delivery  man  works  closely  with  the 
storekeeper  to  see  that  the  latter  is 
not  overloaded  with  fruit  but  that  he 
is  supplied  with  a  fresh  pack  often, 
so  that  his  counter  displays  and  fruit 
for  sale  are  in  the  very  best  condition 
possible.  Some  of  these  delivery  men 
have  actually  taken  away  overripe 
fruit,  believing  that  such  fruit  detracts 
greatly  from  the  display  because  it 
has  no  appeal  for  the  critical  con¬ 
sumer,  thus  reducing  sales. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  Northeast  have 
done  a  good  job  of  producing  clean 
fruit,  but  there  are  few  who  have  seri¬ 
ously  attempted  to  see  that  this  fruit 
reaches  the  consumer  in  best  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  Northeast  fruit  grower  is 
to  increase  or  even  maintain  his  mar¬ 
kets,  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  good 
production  alone.  He  must  see  to  it 
that  everyone  who  handles  his  fruit 
clear  through  to  the  consumer,  is  just 
as  interested  as  he  is  in  maintaining 
a  high  quality  product,  delivered  it  to 
the  consumer  in  good  condition. 


Ohio  Orchard  Day  Aug.  15 

The  annual  Ohio  Orchard  Day  will 
be  held  at  Wooster  on  August  15.  Vari¬ 
ous  subjects  of  interest  and  value  to 
farmers  and  growers,  dealing  with  fruit 
production  and  disease  and  insect  con¬ 
trol,  will  be  presented.  In  addition 
there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  a 
smoke  machine  to  prevent  frost  dam¬ 
age,  and  an  airplane  dusting  display 
on  the  station  orchard. 
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The  Late  Summer  Flower 
Garden 

Garden  grooming  and  planning  for 
another  year  make  many  jobs  for  the 
late  Summer  gardener  who  wishes  to 
keep  the  garden  looking  its  best.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  jobs  is  the  re¬ 
moval  of  old  flowers  and  seed  pods. 
By  removing  these  old  flowers  from 
some  kinds  of  annuals  and  perennials, 
additional  flowers  may  be  produced 
from  side  branches  or  buds.  If  treated 
in  this  manner  the  delphinium  will 
flower  a  second  time  in  August  or  early 
September.  Snapdragons,  perennial 
phlox,  maltese  cross,  salvia,  and  many 
others,  will  send  out  branches  if  the 
first  flower  is  removed  when  it  has 
faded.  Many  of  the  continual  flower¬ 
ing  perennials  will  produce  more  and 
larger  flowers  if  the  old  blooms  are 
removed.  Incidentally,  the  plant  itself 
will  look  more  attractive.  Those  plants 
which  have  only  one  period  of  bloom 
or  just  a  mass  of  bloom,  such  as  moss 
phlox  or  creeping  gypsophila,  will  look 
better  if  the  old  flowers  are  removed. 
This  would  be  a  big  job  to  do  in¬ 
dividually,  so  instead  take  the  hedge 
shears  and  do  it  in  a  few  strokes.  A 
few  plants  may  spread  and  become 
weeds  in  a  garden  if  permitted  to 
mature  and  scatter  seed.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  they  should  have  their  old  flowers 
removed  when  they  fade  and  drop. 
Hollyhock,  Canterbury  bells,  sweet 
rocket,  larkspur,  and  cornflower,  often 
sow  themselves  and  become  unwanted 
plants.  Perennials  that  have  gone  to  seed 
should  also  have  the  pods  removed. 

This  food  could  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  the  growth  of  the  plant 
or  perhaps  stored  in  their  roots  for  use 
the  next  season.  For  example,  the  seed 
pods  of  the  peony  should  be  cut  off  at 
the  first  leaf.  This  will  leave  most  of 
the  leaves  on  the  plant  which  will  be 
neat  and  attractive.  The  foliage  of 
peonies  should  never  all  be  removed 
at  the  ground  while  it  is  still  green.  It 
is  essential  that  the  tops  remain  until 
they  are  mature  or  practically  so  at 
least,  for  it  is  during  the  Summer  that 
food  material  is  manufactured  and 
stored  in  the  roots  for  the  next  year. 
The  shoot  and  flower  buds  are  formed 
at  this  time,  too.  By  September  and 
early  October,  the  plant  has  become 
less  active  and  may  be  divided  and 
transplanted. 

Peonies  may  be  left  in  the  same  lo¬ 
cation  for  many  years  without  trans¬ 
planting,  as  long  as  they  are  growing 
well.  If  they  are  to  be  divided,  or  you 
are  buying  new  plants,  this  should  be 
done  in  the  early  Fall,  because  the 
buds  are  large  and  easily  seen  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  large  root  is  dug 
and  cut  apart  so  that  each  piece  has 
a  minimum  of  three  large  buds  but 
five  to  eight  would  be  better.  These 
divisions  or  root  pieces  are  then 
planted  so  they  are  covered  with  only 
about  two  inches  of  soil.  The  bearded 
iris,  such  as  the  varieties  of  dwarf  iris 
and  German  iris,  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  during  July  or  August.  This  is 
done  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  they 
are  not  in  active  growth.  The  Siberian 
iris  or  Japanese  iris  are  transplanted 
in  September  or  early  in  the  Spring. 
The  Summer  months  are  the  time  when 
the  oriental  poppy  should  be  trans¬ 
planted.  This  is  usually  done  after  the 
foliage  turns  yellow  and  dies  down. 
The  roots  are  long  and  extend  down 
into  the  ground.  Old  plants  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  pieces  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants.  In  lifting  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  plant,  dig  out  all  of  the  coarse 
roots;  otherwise,  the  remaining  pieces 
may  continue  to  grow. 

July,  August,  and  early  September 
are  the  months  when  perennial  seed 
may  be  sown.  A  seed  bed  should  be 
prepared,  preferably  in  a  protected 
place  where  it  may  be  watered  and  is 
easily  cared  for.  Perennials  which 
flower  in  the  Spring  or  early  Summer 
are  the  ones  which  are  commonly 
sown  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Dianthus, 
delphinium,  heuchera,  wallflower,  cam¬ 
panula,  doronicum,  gypsophila  and 
geum  are  examples.  Many  others  could 
be  included  in  such  a  list.  The  seed 
is  best  sown  in  rows  rather  than  broad¬ 
casting  it  over  the  soil.  If  a  large 
amount  of  seed  is  to  be  sown,  a  cold 


frame  may  give  protection  to  the  seed 
bed.  A  shade  of  lath  or  cloth  may  be 
made  to  give  some  protection  from  the 
wind  and  sun.  Since  the  seed  will  be 
germinating  during  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  Summer,  particular  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  paid  to  the  moisture  of 
the  seed  bed  so  that  it  does  not  dry 
out.  This  is  very  important  both  to  the 
germinating  seed  and  to  the  young 
seedlings.  In  selecting  perennial  seed 
to  sow,  use  seed  which  is  fresh.  Most 
kinds  of  perennial  seed  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  germination  for  two  to  three 
years,  but  if  the  seed  is  older  than  that, 
very  poor  germination  can  be  expected. 
A  few  perennials,  as  delphinium,  viola, 
tritoma,  and  perennial  aster,  give  poor 
germination  if  the  seed  is  much  over 
one  year  old.  Remember,  too,  that 
many  perennials  are  hybrids  that  do 
not  come  true  from  seed.  If  seed  of 
such  varieties  is  sqved  for  sowing,  you 
cannot  expect  plants  and  flowers  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  parent  plants.  To  main¬ 
tain  the  high,  quality  perennials  in 
your  garden,  propagate  these  hybrid 
types  by  cuttings  or  divisions,  and  only 
start  from  seed  those  kinds  which  will 
come  true. 

Among  the  late  Summer  perennials 
that  should  be  colorful  are  Anemone, 
Japonica,  Helenium  or  sneezewort, 
monkshood,  Stokesia,  Eupatorium,  Ice¬ 
land  poppy,  Fall  or  perennial  aster. 
Most  of  these  late  flowering  perennials 
bloom  over  a  rather  long  period  and 
can  also  be  encouraged  to  continue 
flowering  by  removing  the  old  blooms. 

Another  important  job  is  to  see  that 
tall  growing  annuals  and  perennials 
are  staked.  Do  not  wait  until  they  are 
in  full  bloom  or  they  are  bending  or 
broken  by  the  wind.  Neat,  inconspicu¬ 
ous  stakes  should  be  placed  before  the 
plant  is  fully  grown.  When  the  stake 
is  carefully  placed,  the  growing  leaves 
will  partly  or  entirely  hide  it.  Where 
a  bushy  type  of  plant  needs  extra  sup¬ 
port  or  staking,  this  may  be  done  by 
placing  short  twiggy  branches  of 
shrubs  in  between  the  plants.  They  will 
help  support  the  plant  as  it  grows  in 
among  the  branches.  To  produce 
larger  flowers  on  many  plants,  it 
is  desirable  to  remove  side  branches 
and  buds,  and  allow  only  one 
flower  to  develop  on  the  stem.  These 
side  branches  should  be  removed 
as  they  develop.  Break  or  cut  them 
out  just  when  they  are  first  seen.  In 
this  way  all  of  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  will  go  into  the  flower  bud  re¬ 
maining.  Dahlias,  snapdragons,  mari¬ 
golds,  china  asters,  calendula,  or  hy¬ 
brid  tea  roses,  are  examples  of  plants 
that  will  respond  by  this  treatment. 

The  Fall  chrysanthemum  should  also 
be  given  a  little  attention  during  the 
Summer.  The  plant  should  be  topped 
once  or  twice  during  the  Summer  to 
induce  the  plant  to  branch  more  freely. 
This  means  the  tip  of  each  shoot 
should  be  cut  or  broken  off.  With  good 
growth  of  the  plants,  this  topping  may 
be  done  three  times,  once  at  the  time 
the  plants  are  set  out;  a  second  time, 
four  to  six  weeks  later;  and  the  third 
time,  in  mid  to  late  July.  In  no  case 
should  they  be  topped  later  than 
the  first  week  in  August  as  the  flower 
buds  are  formed  shortly  after  and  top¬ 
ping  would  remove  these  developing 
buds. 

One  or  two  more  items  should  not  be 
forgotten  during  the  Summer.  A 
light  application  of  fertilizer  will 
stimulate  growth  and  encourage  large, 
vigorous  plants.  This  may  be  applied 
as  a  light  application  of  a  complete 
fertilizer,  (4-12-4  or  5-10-5)  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  100  square  feet. 
If  the  soil  was  well  fertilized  in  the 
Spring,  hen  only  a  nitrogen  fertilizer 
may  be  necessary.  Ammonium  sulfate 
or  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied  in 
liquid  ■*  .rm  by  dissolving  one  ounce  in 
two  gallons  of  water  and  watering  the 
soil.  With  any  application  of  fertilizer 
at  this  s  ason  of  the  year,  the  soil  must 
be  moist  if  results  from  the  fertilizer 
are  to  be  secured. 

Finally,  your  garden  will  benefit  by 
applications  of  water.  When  watering, 
give  the  soil  a  good  soaking  and  then 
forget  watering  for  a  week  or  10  days. 
Infrequent  but  thorough  soaking  of 
the  soil  is  the  best.  A  little  sprinkling 
now  and  then  generally  does  not  do 
much  good.  c.  b.  l. 


NnJZ?9*  bhage  ™odern  equipment  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  Dixon  and  Sons , 
ftZ2\haCUSeS  °nondaQa  County,  New  York.  Tom  Jr.  drives  the  tractor  and 
/mas  the  operation  easy  and  efficient.  It  puts  the  insect  killing  dust  right  where 

they  live. 


QUICK  FACTS 

about  farm  freezers 

•  food  keeps  fresh  year  ’round  in  the  new  home  freezersj 

•  IT’S  easier  to  store  food  in  a  freezer  than  to  can  it.  And 
more  nutritious!  Less  goodness  is  lost  by  freezing. 

•  YOU'LL  SAVE  trips  to  your  frozen  food  locker  in  town 
when  you  have  your  own  home  freezer. 

•  AT  LEAST  five  CUBIC  FEET  of  frozen  food  storage  space  per 
person  is  recommended  for  farm  homes. 

•  ASK  your  local  electric  dealer  about  the  new  home  freezing 
equipment.  And  make  sure  you  have  him  check  over  your 
wiring  to  see  that  it’s  doing  the  best  possible  job  for  you. 

BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  lUl  HUDSON 


KoroK 

tuiT 

NatcO 

.fin 

Triple-walL 

WoodstavE 


Dairymen  everywhere  want  the  best  value 
for  their  money  when  they  buy  a  new  silo.  So 
maay  have  already  ordered  Craine  Silos  that 
there  just  won’t  be  enough  to  go  around. 

We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  produce  all  we 
can,  under  additional  handicaps  of  shortages 
of  good  materials. 


CraineloX 


Under  the  circumstances,  we  urge  every 
dairyman  who  wants  to  make  a  sound  silo 
_  investment,  to  get  in  touch  with 


Secu/Utq 

CRAINE 

£uilt7 

SILOS 


us  and  find  out  what  we  can  do 
for  him. 

Drop  a  postal  to 

CRAINE,  INC. 

816  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  Will  Receive  Highest  Market  Price. 
Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish.  Ship  At  Once. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


DOT  and  2.  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  saves  money.  Free  interesting  information. 

SILVERTQN  LABORATORIES,  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  J30  Arch  St..  Phita.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%  x  9  $4.95.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 

ATWOOD’S.  92  Washington  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BRAND  ED'  COOLS  'EM  OEE! 


STICK-UP 


EAGLE 


Yes,  Eagle  Brand  Ed  wins  friends  everywhere! 
His  drinking  water  always  stays  cool,  fresh,  pala¬ 
table  ,  .  .  just  like  water  from  the  well  ...  in  an 
Eagle  Brand  Drinking-water  Bag. 


Cools  by  nature’s  method  .  .  .  EVAPORATION! 
Tests  prove'  Eagle  Brand  keeps  water  15  to  26 
degrees  cooler  than  kegs,  jugs  or  jars.  Ask  at  your 
Hardware  or  Farm  Score  today. 


EAGLE  BRAND  DRINKING-  WATER  BAG 
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CORN  PICKER 


New  Idea 

CORN  MACHINES 


HUSKER-3HREDDERS 


NEW  IDEA  Com  Pickers,  with  their  steady 
trouble-proof  pace  and  remarkable  grcrin 
saving  ability,  harvest  ear  com  with  real 
speed.  Farmers  who  include  shredded 
fodder  in  their  programs,  favor  the  safe, 
economical  and  reliable  NEW  IDEA 
Husker-Shredder.  In  filling  cribs  and  bins, 
hours  of  heavy  labor  can  be  avoided  by 
using  a  NEW  IDEA  Portable  Elevator.  The 
complete  adaptability  of  NEW  IDEA 
Wagons  simplifies  hauling  operations  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATORS 


STEEL  FARM  WAGONS 


Nation  wide  industrial  disturbances  have  reduced  production 
oi  NEW  IDEA  machines  this  year.  We  suggest  early  consul¬ 
tation  with  your  dealer.  It  wanted,  machines  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  he  might  be  able  to  assist  in  arranging  for  custom  work. 


New  IDEA,  Inc.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

factories:  Coldwater,  O.  —  Sandwich,  III. 


1 


Don  t  let 

you  unprepared.  Protect 
III,  your  property  with  INDIAN 
ttCf  „  FIRE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
,/c forest,  grass  and  grain  field 
fires.  Also  excellent  for 
y/r-fQ  spraying  all  crops,  disin- 
u  jectants  and  whitewash. 
llH  |  II'  Low  -  priced.  Literature 
"  FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
2 1  Alain  St.  Utica  2,  New  York 


KILL  WEEDS 

with  2000°  FLAME 


BURN  6%  KEROSENE,  94%  AIR 

Famous  fire-gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots. 
Sterilizes,  irrigates,  splits  rocks,  thaws.  Dis. 
infects  poultry  and  livestock  quarters.  Has  99 
practical  uses.  Operates  like  a  flame-throwerl 
ENDORSED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS 
3  popular  sizes;  $16.50  up.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  (RN) 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


LO-BAX 

50%  Chlorine 
A  fast-killing  chlorine 
bactericide.  Helps 
low  bacteria  counts  at 
low  cost.  Makes  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  a  cost 
of  only  of  a  cent  per 
22<si  gallon. 

THE  MATH1ES0N  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

SO  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17.N.Y. 


corners;  3-tt.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  RN 


Roadsides 
Railroads 
Fern  Lawns 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  U  CO.  I 

13  Canal  St...  RoChester8,  N.Y.,  Est.  1238 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  f 


ANY  INITIALS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

Both  ring  and  initials  made  of  extra 
heavy  solid  sterling  silver.  Highly  pol¬ 
ished  to  look  like  white  gold.  Initials  are 
heavy  sterling  silver  raised  block  letters. 
The  finest  Men's  gift  in  years. 
BUILT  TO  LAST  100  YEARS 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  NOW 


I  Immediate  delivery.  Cod.,  check  or  money  I 

.  order  with  oil  orders.  1 

Just  enclose  ring  s.zc  NO  C.O.D'S.  We  pay  I 

©r  strip  of  paper  or  all  mailing  charges 
|  string  to  finger  sftc.  and  federal  loses. 

|  KALIM^aWfi  Mfo.  Go\ 

Dept.RN-355  S.  Broadway 
|  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. _ I 


G  U  A  R  A  N  T  E  E— Wear  this  ring  for  5 
days.  If  not  completely  satisfied,  return 
and  money  will  be  refunded. 


..'FOULS'?  THRUSH? 
HOOF  LAMENESS? 
Get  after  It  at  once  with 

Dr .  Naylor’s 

LINITE 

A -thorough  treatment  tor 
stubborn  conditions.  Easy 
to  apply.  Prompt  in  action. 
At  your  dealers  or  by  Mall 
^postpaid— $1.00  Per  Bottle. 


Vxft.  W.  HAVt~C>R."’Ob>;.  MORklS,  HEW  YORK 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


We  have  indeed  been  fortunate.  The 
Service  Flag  at  the  Parson’s  church 
displays  over  30  stars,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  still  blue!  Yes,  there  were  many 
anxious  days  when  we  knew  that  sav¬ 
age  fighting  was  taking  place  in 
Europe  or  on  some  little  Pacific  Island. 
In  those  days,  while  worried  parents 
made  trip  after  trip  to  the  Post  Office, 
we  just  kept  hoping  for  what  seemed 
almost  too  good  to  expect.  And  now,  for 
some  time,  the  men  have  been  coming 
home,  a  few  at  a  time.  But  it  has  all 
been  so  indefinite  and  strung  out  that 
there  scarcely  seemed  any  one  day 
when  we  might  say  that  they  were  all 
home  and  that  we  might  celebrate.  At 
last,  we  just  felt  that  whatever  cele¬ 
bration  there  was  to  be  would  have  to 
be  soon  or  it  would  lose  its  point.  So 
we  began  to  plan  for  a  Welcome  Home 
Dinner.  Just  how  successful  it  would 
be  with  obtainable  food  so  limited  in 
variety,  no  one  could  foretell  with 
accuracy.  Naturally,  the  men  turned  to 
the  women  folk  for  the  planning  and 
preparation  of  the  menu.  While  we 
knew  that  we  were  imposing  upon  good 
nature,  we  asked  Mrs.  Carlton  Durling 
whether  she  would  take  charge  of  that 
part  of  the  evening.  When  she  accepted 
the  responsibility,  we  knew  that  in  her 
capable  hands  it  would  meet  up  with 
all  our  hopes.  The  rest  of  the  program 
couldn’t  be  settled  quite  so  easily, 
though.  Of  course,  we  thought  we 
would  have  a  speaker  because  that 
seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do  at  an  affair 
like  that.  While  the  Parson  was  con¬ 
sidering  who  the  speaker  might  be,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Burdette  suggested  that  we  just 
not  have  any  speaker  at  all.  She  said 
that  she  felt  that  the  boys'had  enough 
speeches  directed  at  them  while  in  the 
service  and  that  they  would  enjoy 
something  in  a  lighter  vein.  This 
suggestion  was  a  bit  too  much  for  the 
Parson,  so  he  asked  some  of  the 
servicemen,  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  a  few  had  actually  planned  to 
stay  away  because  they  were  sick  of 
being  readjusted.  They  felt  they  didn’t 
want  to  listen  to  even  one  more  expert. 
As  one  of  the  men  put  it,  they  were 
not  a  lot  of  mentally  and  nervously 
wrecked  creatures  trying  to  get  back 
to  being  human;  they  wanted  to  be 
home,  and  be  one  of  the  crowd  on 
Main  Street  again.  And  I  believe  he  is 
right  for  90  per  cent  of  the  ex-service¬ 
men. 

Putting  these  ideas  together,  we 
finally  arrived  at  a  plan  which  worked 
perfectly.  Most  of  us  didn’t  know,  until 
we  were  at  the  table,  just  .what  the 
menu  might  be.  There  was  fried 
chicken,  asparagus,  home  made  rolls, 
and  all  the  trimmings,  topped  off  with 
strawberry  shortcake  and  whipped 
cream!  Each  service  man  had  been 
given  a  written  invitation  for  himself 
and  one  guest  of  his  own  choosing. 
That  gave  us  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
welcome  some  new  brides  to  the 
community,  too.  Everything  went  well, 
and  when  the  crowd  finally  got  around 
to  picking  the  chicken  up  with  their 
fingers,  things  went  even  better.  You 
can’t  really  do  justice  to  fried  chicken 
if  you  insist  upon  a  fork.  After  dinner, 
the  Parson  introduced  Mr.  Albert 
Sinton,  a  new-comer  to  our  town  and 
a  member  of  the  church.  He  has  been, 
for  many  years,  a  radio  sound  effects 
man.  You  may  have  heard  him  bark 
like  a  dog,  or  a  sea  lion,  or  cry  like 
a  baby  on  one  of  your  radio  programs. 
He  is  a  first  rate  magician,  too.  He 
showed  us  many  clever  tricks  that 
evening,  each  time  offering  to  do  the 
trick  more  slowly  in  order  that  we  - 
might  see  how  it  was  done.  But  every 
time,  like  a  good  magician,  he  made  it 
more  mystifying  than  before.  With  a 
bit  of  community  singing,  the  evening 
turned  out  to  be  just  an  old-fashioned 
neighborhood  get-together  that  made 
for  friendship  and  understanding. 

It  was  the  Parson’s  first  chance  to 
really  get  to  know  some  of  the  men, 
for  he  became  the  minister  at  this 
church  since  they  went  away.  As  they 
said  good-night,  two  of  the  men  gave 
the  Parson  a  real  sense  of  pleasure 
when  they  said  that  they  wanted  to 
make  confession  of  faith  and  become 
members  of  the  church.  Maybe  the 
whole  world  could  use  more  genuine 
friendship,  and  less  formal  speeches. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Where  is  the  Paper? 

I  will  tell  you  where  it  is.  It  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  pastures,  fields,  and  along 
the  roadsides  all  over  New  England. 
Growing,  because  of  lack  of  help  to 
cut  it;  growing,  because  the  U.  S. 
Government  has  put  so  low  a  ceiling 
price  upon  pulp  wood  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  possibly  pay  the  cost  of 
the  cutting  and  transportation  to 
market  it,  and  have  even  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  for  themselves. 

How  is  any  farmer,  doing  his  own 
chores,  often  alone,  cutting  his  own 
fuel,  paying  one  dollar  per  hour  for  all 
the  help  he  hires,  working  early  and 
late,  how  can  he  cut  any  pulp  at  all 
at  the  prices  he  can  get  now?  He  would 
he  glad  to  cut  and  sell  the  pulp.  The 
trees  are  ruining  his  pastures,  cover¬ 
ing  ground  that  should  produce  grass 
for  his  stock.  Acres  and  acres  oi  what 
were  once  fine  fields,  are  now  covered 


with  a  heavy  growth  of  the  pulp  so 
badly  needed  by  the  paper  industry. 
The  government  collects  waste  paper, . 
even  imports  a  little,  but  it  is  blind 
and  deaf  to  its  own  product. 

Farmers  are  deserting  the  farms  as 
they  grow  too  old  to  do  the  work 
alone.  Boys  returned  from  the  Army 
refuse  to  do  farm  work.  Some  will 
not  work  at  all  at  anything  as  long 
as  they  can  draw  unemployment  pay 
from  the  government  or  have  money 
otherwise  to  pay  for  what  they  want. 
The  consequences  are,  that  farm  after 
farm  is  sold  for  taxes,  deserted  by  the 
owners,  buildings  go  unrepaired,  and 
soon  are  uninhabitable;  a  mass  of 
ruins,  gone  forever.  A  wide  view 
across  our  valley  shows  at  least  half 
a  dozen  of  such  houses  and  farms. 
Years  ago  they  were  thriving  homes, 
housing  families  of  growing  children. 
One  half  of  what  then  were  well  culti¬ 
vated  fields  is  now  grown  up  to  the 
much  needed  pulpwood. 

In  this  age  of  farm  machinery  to 
lessen  toil,  with  transportation  over 
good  roads  in  automobiles  to  villages 
and  schools,  with  more  convenient 
homes,  new  and  better  ways  of  farm¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  place  on  earth  where 
life  can  be  happier.  There  is  no  better 
place  than  a  farm,  on  which  to  rear 
sturdy,  manly  boys  and  motherly, 
healthly  girls.  There  is  work  for  all, 
both  children  and  adults;  no  loafing, 
often  with  bad  companions  on  village 
streets.  “Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle 
hands.”  is  a  true  saying. 

Some  of  these  farms  can  be  rescued 
even  now,  but  the  returned  army  boys 
must  be  made  to  change  their  attitude 
toward  life  to  do  it.  It  is  possible  that 
the  future  has  still  more  lessons  for 
us  all  to  learn.  We  face  depression  and 
inflation,  and  perhaps  (but  let  us  hope 
not)  hunger.  All  food  of  all  kinds 
comes  from  the  earth.  Some  one  must 
till  the  ground  and  give  his  labor  to 
produce  it.  Every  human  being  in  a 
civilized  world  must  contribute  their 
share  in  some  way  to  the  progress, 
happiness,  and  abundance  of  that 
world’s  people. 

The  criminals  are  the  idle  hands,  the 
loafers  who  abuse  and  prey  upon  the 
workers.  The  farm  child  has  something 
to  do,  even  the  tiny  tot  bringing  in 
his  one  stick  of  wood,  along  with  big 
brother’s  armful;  the  small  girl  proud¬ 
ly  wiping  the  silver,  while  big  sisters 
wash  and  wipe  the  crockery.  No 
criminals  begin  there.  Youth,  taught 
the  necessity  and  dignity  of  work, 
going  to  Church  and  Sunday  School 
with  their  parents,  supplied  with  good 
books,  magazines,  games,  home  parties 
and  innocent  amusements;  and  taught 
the  value  of  money,  and  how  to  use 
it.  While  they  are  growing  up  on  a 
farm,  those  children  will  never  fill  our 
jails  or  prisons.  Farm  boys  and  girls, 
well  educated,  are  today  filling  high 
places  in  our  war  torn  land,  with  honor 
and  clear  vision.  mrs.  n.  b.  f. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Now  the  fireflies  are  swinging  their 
tiny  lanterns  over  the  wheat  stubble, 
in  the  field  where  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  golden  grain  stood  shoulder  high. 
Crops  are  generally  good  this  year 
despite  the  freak  wind  storms  that 
have  swept  the  countryside.  So  many 
very  old  trees,  many  of  them  land¬ 
marks,  have  been  uprooted.  The  apple 
crop  is  expected  to  be  heavy  in  the 
big  orchards  here  along  Cayuga  Lake 
and,  weather  permitting,  a  commercial 
grower  over  near  Seneca  Lake  says  the 
peach  crop  will  be  a  bumper  one  and 
first  prices  will  be  somewhat  higher 
than  last  season. 

Our  first  sweet  corn,  planted  early 
and  growing  well,  tasted  better  than 
good  tonight,  for  it  was  eaten,  as  many 
evening  meals  are  in  Summertime, 
down  by  the  stream.  There  on  the  old 
fiat  stone  fireplace,  with  tree  trim¬ 
mings  fbr  wood,  the  kettle,  admittedly 
black  on  the  outside,  is  placed.  When 
the  water  is  boiling  to  a  foam,  the 
fresh  picked  corn  is  dropped  in  and 
after  just  five  minutes  of  rapid  cooking 
it  is  lifted  to  the  platter  and  appetities 
are  appeased  only  after  several  help¬ 
ings  have  been  devoured.  Warm,  sugar¬ 
less  gingerbread  and  either  cold  milk 
or  piping  hot  coffee  are  standbys  for 
dessert.  In  the  Autumn  when  the  hum 
of  motor  boats  has  lessened  and  the 
lake  level  is  low,  or  we  hope  it  to 
he,  the  beach  will  be  our  table.  A 
large  driftwood  fire  will  give  a  wel¬ 
come  warmth,  and  griddle  cakes  will 
be  in  order  then. 

We  have  two  pairs  of  humming 
birds  this  year  and  have  located  one 
nest,  which  later  can  be  gathered  from 
a  long  ladder;  it  will  be  the  sixth  one 
in  our  collection.  It  has  been  said  that 
humming  birds  will  only  return  to 
make  a  nest  in  the  same  locality  each 
year  if  they  do  not  find  their  last  sea¬ 
son’s  nest.  True  or  not,  we  do  know 
that  the  humming  birds  here  have  re¬ 
turned  and  built  close  to  the  house  for 
several  seasons,  and  twice  in  the  same 
tall  red  oak.  Of  course  we  have  planted 
flowers  especially  for  them  and  one 
can  always  have  humming  birds  if 
there  is  an  old  trumpet  vine.  They  eat 
insects  as  well  as  the  nectar  from  the 
flowers.  These  tiny  birds  cannot  walk 
upon  the  ground  as  other  birds  do,  but 
often  rest  for  long  moments  on  a  small 
stem  or  twig  Here  they  have  found  and 
seem  to  like  the  stove  pipe  wire  that 
fastens  the  chickadee’s  house  in  the 
honeysuckle  vine.  E.  R.  H. 
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Get  rid  of  lazy  layers  by  regular  cul¬ 
ling— and  you’ll  get  more  eggs  per 
pound  of  feed.  Just  like  you  get  more 
hours  of  service  from  every  quart  of 
Veedol  Tractor  Oil. 


Adequate  wiring  is  like  money  in  the 
bank:  ready  when  you  need  it.  Use 
large  enough  wire  and  install  enough 
separate  circuits  to  take  care  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  needs  as  well  as  todays. 


It’s  “terrace  time”-  before  erosion 
whittles  your  150-acre  farm  down  to 
60  or  70  productive  acres.  And  it’s  time 


now  to  use  the  tractor  oil  that  gives 
150-hour  service,  instead  of  60  or  70. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock” 

SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance 
SAVES  OIL— good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in 
gasoline-fueled  tractors— cuts  oil  consumption 
In  all  tractors 


New  York  •  Tulsa 


SAVES  TRACTORS  —assures  long,  economical  service 
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COSTS  3  CENTS  TO  PAINT  25  SO.  FT. 

QARBOLA-DDT 

Insect-Killing  and  Germ-Killing 
White  Paint 

A  FLY  KILLER  AND  DISINFECTANT,  TOD 


Why  waste  money  on  expensive  DDT  mix¬ 
tures  to  kill  flies?  Carbola-DDT  (2%  DDT) 
Is  guaranteed  to  kill  them  at  low  cost. 
Proven  In  thousands  of  tests  on  farms  by 
county  agents.  Natural  adhesiveness  of  our 
special  mineral  carrier  causes  Carbola- 
DDT  to  stick  to  wall,  ceilings.  This  gives  you 
the  residual,  long-lasting  DDT  recom¬ 
mended  by  authorities.  Continues  to  kill 
files,  mosquitoes,  spiders  for  months.  Sim¬ 
ply  mix  Carbola-DDT  powder  in  water  and 
apply  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Dries  white. 
Costs  approximately  3  cents  to  treat  25  sq. 
ft.  No  oil,  no  fire  risk.  Use  in  cow  barns, 
<cutsneedforcowspray50%),poul try  houses. 


rabbltries,  pigeon  lofts,  outdoor  toilets.  And 
paint  your  cellar  and  dog  house. 

DESTROYS  DISEASE  GERMS,  ODORS 

Carbola-DDT  also  contains  a  disinfectant 
which  kills  germs  of  disease  that  afflict 
cows,  poultry  and  other  livestock.  Used  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  Carbola,  the  disin¬ 
fecting  white  paint,  by  agricultural  colleges, 
hatcheries  and  thousands  of  farmers.  Now 
it  does  three  jobs  for  you  in  one  easy  opera¬ 
tion:  (1)  Kills  flies  (2)  Destroys  disease  germs 
(3)  Meets  whitewash  sanitation  require¬ 
ments  of  Board  of  Health.  Used  also  as  a  dry 
dip,  deodorant  and  soil  treatment. 


Ask  dealer  for  e  conomical  50  1b.  bag 
I  lb.  .25,  5  lb.  .80,  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  lb.  $3.00,  50  lb.  $5.50 
Write  for  Handy  Egg  Record  Chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  Natural  Bridge  ioi,  N.Y. 

Established  1916 


Peters 


HOG  SERUM  and  VIRUS 

f  Protect  your  pigs  against  deadly^S 
hog  cholera.  Use  genuine  world 
famous  PETERS  Hog  Serum 
and  Virus.  Easily  administered. 

U.  S.  licensed. 

Serum  .  .  $1.10  per  100  cc. 
Virus,  $2.40  per  100  cc.  Costs 
only  about  33c  to  vaccinate  pigs 
25  to  40  pounds  in  weight. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  PETERS 
VETERINARY  GUIDE  BOOK 
of  98  pages. 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.  LAB. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Writ*  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


WELDING 
SIMPLIFIED 

with  the  Portable 

Mcuf*c  WcmI 

WELDER 

Just  plug  it  in  on  *ny 
standard  110-V  60-cycle  AC 
line  and  do  electric  flame 
welding,  metallic  arc  weld¬ 
ing,  brazing  and  soldering — 
on  iron,  steel,  bronze,  brass, 
aluminum,  tin,  any  metal.  Tou 
learn  easily  and  find  yourself 
saving  money  and  time  on  farm  equipment  re¬ 
pairs.  Heavy-duty  transformer  built  into  handy 
case  you  can  carry  anywhere.  Kit  includes  weld¬ 
ing,  brazing,  soldering  rods  and  fluxes,  spare 
electrodes,  helmet.  Sold  by  hardware  and  auto 
parts  dealers. 
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Welding  Manual  F3ELEE 

28  pages  packed  with  information — a  practical 
course  in  welding,  brazing,  soldering.  Tells  when 
and  how  to  use  each  process;  how  to  handle 
various  metals;  additional  uses  for  welder,  etc. 
Handy  pocket  size.  Send  now  to 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc. 


General  Sales  Agent 

Dept.  C,  105  Duane  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


MADE  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES.  INC..  NEW  YORK.  N  Y 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Killslice.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 


No.  S 

CompleU 
with  pipe,  hoe* 
and  noztUe 

$27.20 


Gauge 

$2.60 

EXTRA 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 


801  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


FENCING  VUSC 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 

Welded  Turkey  Wire.  Cello-Glass,  *' 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con- 
trollers.  Chestnut  Post  and  Kail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  corporation 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


ree 


BOOKLET 


FREE 

BOOKLET! 

Let  our  free  booklet  tell  you 
how  Es-Min-El  can  help  you 
grow  quality  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables!  Clip  the  coupon  today! 


Tennessee  Corporation 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  know  more 
about  Es-Min-El! 


Name  . . 
Address 
City  . . . 
R.  N.-Y. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


Countryman’s  Journal 

There’s  one  danger  in  the  loose 
thinking  that’s  being  applied  to  rural 
life.  Under  the  guise  of  “rural  econo¬ 
my”  or  “rural  sociology”  some  of  our 
armchair  planners  seem  to  visualize 
a  countryside  that  has  lost  most  of 
the  values  of  true  farm  living,  and 
which  has  taken  on  many  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  the  less  attrac¬ 
tive  side  of  city  life.  No  one  should 
set  himself  up  a  prophet  in  a  world 
of  rapidly  changing  concepts  and  scien¬ 
tific  material  advances.  Yet  it  seems 
reasonably  certain  to  some  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  strength  of 
country  life  that  we  cannot  change  our 
present  weaknesses  simply  by  intro¬ 
ducing  urban  conditions. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  rural 
life  contributes  strength  and  stability 
to  the  national  economy.  Farmers  are, 
by  nature,  independent  -thinkers.  They 
may  take  their  time  to  do  it,  but  when 
they  reach  a  conclusion,  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  own  thinking.  They  don’t 
get  stirred  up  by  demagogues  and 
smooth-tongued  orators.  In  this  era  of 
mass  thinking,  mass  production  and 
mass  movements,  we  need  a  section  of 
the  total  population  to  act  as  a  balance 
wheel  on  the  wheel. 

Our  birth  rate  in  the  cities  is  dwind¬ 
ling.  Urban  life  puts  a  premium  on 
physical  comforts,  artificial  standards 
of  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  a  new 
car  a  year,  etc.  The  cities,  admittedly 
essential  at  present  to  the  welfare  of 
all  of  us,  must  have  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  that  come  from  the  country,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  our  70  per  cent  urban 
group  needs  the  food  production  that 
comes  largely  from  the  nation’s  best 
three  million  farms. 

There  are  two  angles  to  the  present 
situation  that  seem  particularly  im¬ 
portant.  First,  the  Countryman  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  insist  until  some  one  brings 
forth  a  better  argument,  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  strong  farm  living  and  a 
wholesome,  virile  rural  economy  is  a 
sufficient  profit  income.  There’s  a 
tremendous  amount  of  applesauce  and 
that  frothy  stuff  that  womenfolk  create 
from  the  white  of  eggs  written  about 
country  life  as  a  “way  of  living.”  Most 
of  us  who  live  or  have  lived  on  farms, 
will  grant  that  as  a  way  of  living,  farm 
life  is  different  from  city  life.  But 
when  a  writer  or  speaker  intimates 
that  farm  families  ought  to  be  willing 
to  get  along  without  furnace  heat,  run¬ 
ning  water,  or  electricity,  then  I  feel 
we  are  up  against  one  of  those 
philosophies  that  can  be  most  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  is 
that  sort  of  thinking  that  has  driven 
millions  of  able  young  people  away 


from  the  farms.  It  is  the  sort  of  think¬ 
ing  that  has  built  up  a  city  complex 
that  looks  down  on  farmers  as  inferior 
socially,  culturally  and  economically. 

So  first  of  all,  farm  families  need, 
and  should  plan  for,  an  adequate  profit 
income.  Farmers  are  entitled  to  rea¬ 
sonable  financial  return  just  as  much 
as  city  workers.  The  latter,  with  little 
or  no  money  invested,  frequently  make 
more  actual  money  income  than  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  thousands  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested.  A  farmer  is  entitled  as  much 
as  a  union  member  of  a  craft  to 
security  in  old  age,  vacation  with  pay, 
money  for  insurance,  education  for  his 
children,  etc.  There  is  no  reason  why 
farmers  should  buy  what  they  need  to 
carry  on  their  business  at  retail  prices 
and  sell  the  products  of  their  farms  at 
wholesale. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  an¬ 
other  story.  Farmers  are  often  their 
own  worst  enemies.  They  continue  year 
after  year  in  the  same  routine  without 
trying  new  methods  or  crops.  They 
don’t  spend  effort  trying  to  locate  more 
profitable  markets;  they  don’t  keep 
records;  they  neglect  machinery  and 
equipment.  There  is  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  cooperatives,  but  the  movement 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  Farmers  seem 
unduly  conservative  and  suspicious 
when  there’s  the  opportunity  for  con¬ 
certed  action  for  mutual  benefit  all 
around.  In  many  country  areas  the 
religious,  social  and  cultural  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  at  a  low  ebb.  In  these 
areas  there  is  great  need  for  the 
Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  churches  and 
civic  clubs  to  exert  themselves  for 
real  action,  in  addition  to  interesting 
lectures  on  the  atom  bomb  and  the 
economic  implications  of  Abyssinian 
manufacturing  on  the  world  economy. 
Would  it  not  be  more  heartening  if  our 
village  and  town  clubs,  our  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  our  rural  schools,  de¬ 
voted  a  reasonable  amount  of  energy 
to  promoting  local  welfare? 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is:  we  do 
not  have  to  ape  the  city  in  order  to 
have  a  strong  farm  group  and  a  good 
village  and  town  life  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  absorb  thousands  of 
small  industries  and  still  have  the  real 
values  of  country  living.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  second  half  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  will  be  marked  by 
both  the  decentralization  of  industry 
and  the  gradual  spreading  out  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  our  cities.  Both  are  good 
and  logical  movements.  Both  are  part 
of,  and  also  separate  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  full  time  farmers.  There  is 
still  the  need  for  farmers,  but  farm  life 
must  be  made  more  attractive.  A  de¬ 
cent  income,  plus  more  cooperative 
organizations,  will  solve  most  rural 
problems.  h.  s.  p. 


Dairy  Cattle  Club  Reports 

The  annual  report  recently  rendered 
by  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,  shows  that 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  notable 
progress  for  the  black  and  white  breed. 
At  the  close  of  1945  membership  had 
reached  an  all-time  record  of  35,587, 
a  gain  of  1,041  during  the  yehr. 
Females  registered  during  1945  totaled 
88,821,  and  males  were  24,625,  making 
a  total  of  113,446.  With  these  additions 
the  grand  total  of  Holstein-Friesians 
registered  in  the  Herd  Book  was 
3,557,225  head  on  December  31,  1945; 
of  this  number  943,729  being  bulls  and 
2,613,496  females. 

Applications  for  transfers  of  owner¬ 
ship  also  continued  on  the  upward 
trend  with  95,200  being  made,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  90,303  the  previous  year; 
which,  of  course,  reflects  the  strong 
sales  demand  for  these  cattle  during 
this  period.  A  total  of  16,306  buyers 
of  one  or  more  animals  appears  for  the 
first  time  on  the  lists  of  Holstein  pur¬ 
chasers.  These  new  breeders  acquired 
8,188  bulls  and  13,675  cows  and  heifers. 
New  York  led  in  these  numbers,  with 
some  of  the  other  top  ranking  States 
being  in  the  following  order:  Wis¬ 
consin,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota. 


At  the  69th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  held 
recently  in  Boston,  John  S.  Clark  of 
Huntington,  N.  Y.  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent,  Kent  B.  Hayes  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  first  vice-president,  and 
John  S.  Ames  of  Boston,  second  vice- 
president.  Karl  B.  Musser  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Musser’s  annual  report  shows  an 
increasing  popularity  and  advance  for 
the  Guernsey  breed.  This  fawn  and 
white  breed  of  Island  cattle  has  made 
notable  progress  during  the  past 
several  years,  and  the  association  has 
been  highly  successful  in  promoting 
and  selling  the  breed’s  product  under 
the  trade  name  of  Golden  Guernsey 
milk. 

The  number  of  Guernseys  sold  in¬ 
creased  from  56,557  in  1944  to  61,830  in 
1945.  Total  registrations  for  the  past  year 
were  76,897.  A  report  of  the  sales 
average  and  top  animals  during  the 
National  Guernsey  Week  were  as 
follows:  Convention  Sale,  Topsfield, 
Mass.,  37  head,  totaling  $24,715,  for  an 
average  of  $667;  the  Eastern  Guernsey 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  68  head,  for  an 
average  of  $1,056;  the  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  52  head,  for  an  average 
of  $2,118;  and  Fairlawn  Guernseys, 
Adelphia,  N.  J.,  113  head,  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $427. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  the  new  officers 
elected  included:  Herman  F.  Heep, 
Austin,  Texas,  pres.;  Judge  J.  G.  Adams, 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  director-at-large;  and 
David  E.  Moulton,  Portland,  Maine, 
John  L.  Hutcheson,  Jr.,  Rossville,  Ga., 
and  Henry  P.  Knolle,  Sandia,  Texas,  as 
regional  directors.  Membership  has  in¬ 
creased  to  a  new  all-time  high  of  2,837. 
The  membership  vote  approved 
Columbus,  Ohio,  as  the  new  home  of 
the  Club.  The  Sale  of  Stars  netted 
$73,100.00  for  the  site  purchase. 

In  his  report  Secretary  J.  C.  Nisbet 
presented  facts  from  the  records  to 
show  that  the  fiscal  year  just  closed 
had  been  one  of  great  import  to  the 
improvement  and  promotion  of  the 
Jersey  breed.  During  the  fiscal  year 
auctions  went  over  the  million  dollar 
sales  mark  for  the  first  time  since  1923. 
The  average  price  per  animal  sold  has 
increased  $106.46  in  10  years.  A  total 
of  10,273  new  Jersey  breeders  for  a  new 
high  was  recorded.  Another  high  was 
set  in  the  ratio  of  cows  on  test  to  regis¬ 
trations.  There  were  18,036  cows  on 
Herd  Test  at  the  end  of  the  year,  3,776 
cows  on  Register  of  Merit,  and  18,235 
with  completed  D.H.I.A.  records  re¬ 
ported  through  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry. 


Dr.  E.  C.  Deubler,  manager  of 
Neshaminy  Farms,  Newtown,  Penna.. 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at 
its  70th  annual  meeting  recently 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Randolph  M.  Core  of  Indiana, 
who  was  elected  Director  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Charles  M. 
Rodriguez,  Troy,  N.  Y..  chairman  of 
the  Breed  Promotional  Committee,  was 
again  elected  first  vice-president.  Other 
vice-presidents  elected  included:  Dr. 
Robert  O.  Blood,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Henrv  La  Franchi,  Calistoga,  Calif.; 
and  Henry  B.  Mosle,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
The  following  directors  were  reelected: 
J.  W.  Alsop,  Avon,  Conn.;  H.  H.  Dodge, 
Frankfort,  N.  Y.;  and  Elias  Sellers, 
Norristown,  Penna.  New  directors  are: 
Glen  Hacker,  Brillion,  Wise.;  Walter 
Hahn,  Frederick,  Md.;  Truman  D. 
Romig,  Carey,  Ohio;  R.  W.  Zieg,  Marion, 
Ohio;  Ed.  E.  Wilson,  Oxford,  Mich.; 
and  G.  A.  Bowling,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

At  the  breed’s  grand  national  sale 
which  followed  the  meeting,  the  68 
head  of  Ay  shires  offered  brought  a 
total  of  $69,250.00,  an  average  of  a  little 
over  $1,018.00  per  head.  The  annual 
report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Core  and 
throughout  reflected  great  progress  of 
this  popular  breed  of  hardy,  deep  milk¬ 
ing  dairy  cattle. 
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The  Community  Fair 


The  community  fair  is  not  just  an 
event  that  takes  place  when  grains 
and  garden  crops  are  at  their  best 
and  pastures  have  made  livestock 
smooth  and  fat.  All  through  the  year 
preparation  for  the  fair  goes  on.  The 
4-H  boys  and  girls  choose  the  pro¬ 
ject  that  most  interests  them;  a  fine 
flock  of  chickens  or  a  pig  or  calf  gets 
extra  care;  classes  in  homemaking  are 
held  in  farmhouses;  and  judging  con¬ 
tests  on  several  farms.  Because  these 
community  fairs  usually  are  held  when 
Autumn  first  arrives,  housewives  often 
can  fruits,  berries  and  meats  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  year’s  fair.  If  a 
row  of  corn  or  potatoes  shows  finer 
quality  or  more  luxurious  growth  than 
the  rest  of  the  field,  its  products  will 
be  among  the  exhibits.  New  grains  or 
improved  strains  of  the  old  standbys 
will  be  shown.  Orchards  are  in  for 
special  attention.  At  our  home  fair,  a 
Northern  Spy  apple  grown  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  and  kept  in  a  cellar  was 
shown  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  big  colt,  advanced  well  beyond 
the  leggy  stage,  has  filled  out  and 
rounded  and  grown  a  sleek,  glossy  coat. 
The  sheep  pen  and  pig  sty  are  care¬ 
fully  watched  and  the  most  promising 
occupants  get  extra  care.  There  are 
busy  afternoons  on  porches  and  in 


FARM  TELEPHONES  ARE  GOING  IN  FAST 


Our  $100,000,000  rural  telephone  program  is  moving 
right  along.  These  facts  stand  out : 


1.  Thousands  of  specially  trained  and  equipped  tele* 
phone  men  are  now  hard  at  work  on  this  rural  job. 

2.  Thousands  of  miles  of  new  telephone  lines  are 
going  up. 


3.  Thousands  of  farm  telephones  are  being  put  in 
every  month  —  faster  than  any  other  time  in  our 
history. 

Our  goal  is  to  extend  telephone  service  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  to  another  1,000,000  rural  families. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HiS  Is  the  story  of  milk  In  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  In 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
ofthe  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  Industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  front 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  In  the  New  York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 

This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  It  has 
Information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  Vfo  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 
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Quality  farm  produce  and  garden  truck 
like  this  will  soon  be  displayed  at 
community  fairs  all  over  America.  This 
nice  exhibit  of  well  grown  vegetables 
was  shown  at  the  last  Potter  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Fair. 

parlors  as  ladies  interested  in  needle- 
craft  make  quilts,  dresses,  aprons, 
doilies  and  scarves  for  the  homemakers' 
exhibit. 

When  the  opening  day  arrives,  all 
roads  lead  to  the  fair.  Committees 
work  feverishly  to  receive  and  place 
the  exhibits  as  they  arrive.  A  loud 
speaker  announces  numbers  on  the 
program,  and  orchestras  and  high- 
school  bands  furnish  music.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  differs  each  day.  There  are 
band  concerts,  ball  games,  various  races, 
pageants,  school  parades  with  the 
pupils  of  each  school  wearing  its  colors 
in  cap  and  arm-bands.  Tests  of  skill 
and  strength  are  enjoyed,  such  as 
pigeon-shoots,  horse-pulling,  sheep¬ 
shearing,  log-sawing  and  other  stunts. 
The  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has  a  showing 
of  trophies.  A  replica  of  a  pioneer’s 
log  cabin  may  house  antiques  —  old 
books  and  made-by-hand  articles  of 
our  grandfathers’  time.  Fairs  are  pre¬ 
election  events  and  often  incumbents 
and  candidates  for  office  speak  from 
the  platforms;  governors  or  judges-to- 
be,  or  to  be  disappointed. 

We  visit  cattle  sheds  where  sleek  ani¬ 
mals  gaze  wonderingly  or  indifferently 
at  the  milling  mob  of  humans.  Pretty 
Jerseys,  enormous  Holsteins,  cattle 
with  hooves  and  horns  highly 
polished  are  shown.  Horses?  There 
still  are  “sich  animals.”  Big  white- 
trimmed  Belgians  and  Percherons, 
and  others  with  a  strain  of  the 
good  old  Morgan  blood;  while  some 
are  just  horse  but  often  as  beautiful 
and  strong  as  their  blue-blooded  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  flower  show  draws  one  back  to 
the  fair  house.  Water-lilies  afloat  in  a 
glorified  wash  tub,  a  geranium,  one 
stalk  of  which  bears  green  leaves,  while 
the  other  leaves  may  be  edged  with 
white.  Enormous  zinnias,  tiny  leaves  of 
baby’s  tears,  freaks,  giants  and  Lilli¬ 
putians  of  the  blossom  world.  We  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  the  needlecraft  show,  with 
old  bedspreads  hand  woven  of  home 
spun  woolen  and  linen  yarns  dyed  at 
home.  The  show  of  home  baking  is 
wisely  kept  behind  glass;  and  the  rows 
of  shiny,  glass  cans  filled  with  “garden 
sass,”  vegetables  and  meat  fill  long 
shelves. 

But  it  is  the  human  element— the 
rubbing  of  shoulders  and  exchange  of 
thoughts  with  others  that  is  the  big 
thing  we  take  home  from  our  fair  each 
year;  a  prize  that  reaches  far  into  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  Old  friend¬ 
ships  renewed,  new  ties  formed,  old 
thoughts  crowded  out  by  fresh  in¬ 
spirations  and  renewed  faith  in  the 
future  of  farming. 

We  lift  our  hands  to  the  years  ahead, 
Come  on,  I  am  ready  for  you.” 
Pennsylvania  M,  c.  S. 


Check  fresh  swelling 

promptly  to  help  prevent 
permanent  injury 


When  used  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  is  noticed,  often  Absorbine 
lets  you  keep  horse  at  work. 
Absorbine,  a  time-tested 
remedy,  brings  fast  relief  to 
the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  con¬ 
gestion.  Usually  it  relieves  lameness  and 
swelling  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all"  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  It  won’t  blister  or  remove  hair.  A 
stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians.  It  costs  only  $2.50 
for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times!  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Keep  horse 
of  work  with 


ABSORBINE 


ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 

ar,!  new~~ not  shop  worn,  full  refund 

if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with 
bit  and  reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept  R.  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y, 


FLEX - O - S EH L 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  32,  Ill. 


“  Best  from  ALL  ANGLES.  For  Grass1 - 

Silage,  Hay  Chopping,  Ensilage  Cutting1 — 
efficient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Simple, 
trouble  -  free.  Ask  for 
FBEB  Catalog. 
BLIZZARD  MFG.  CO. 
(Since  1874) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big.  free  1946  catalogue:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co.. 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. 


needed. 


mediate  shipment,  give  sizes 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  Geneva,  Ohio 


ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS  Free  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAIN8RIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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DU  PONT 

2,4-D 

WEED  KILLER 

U.  0.  PAT.  NOS.  3.222.761  A  2.326.471 

NOW  you  can  knock  out  weeds 
-quickly,  easily,  completely 
—  without  harm  to  grass.  Spray 
with  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killer. 

This  is  the  weed  killer  that’s 
bringing  a  new  day  in  weed  con¬ 
trol  —  and  made  by  Du  Pont  in 
a  form  that’s  different  from  all 
others.  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed 
Killer  is  highly  concentrated  (con¬ 
tains  83.5%  active  ingredients) 
— and  therefore  economical,  be¬ 
cause  only  a  small  amount  is 
needed  to  make  an  effective 
spray. 

•  Kills  many  common  farm  weeds. 
•  Kills  roots  as  well  as  foliage  in 
1  to  4  weeks. 

•  Easy  to  put  into  solution.  Easily 
applied  as  coarse  spray  with  any 
sprayer. 

•  Won’t  clog  equipment  —  easily 
washed  out. 

•  Safe  for  livestock  in  treated  areas. 
•  Economical — kills  with  low  con¬ 
centrations. 

•  Non-corrosive — won’t  damage 
sprayer  tanks. 


AMMATE*  WEED  KILLER  FOR 
QUICK  KILL  OF  POISON  IVY 

and  other  woody  perennials. 
Also  gives  quick,  permanent  kill 
of  chokecherry,  sumac,  poison 
oak,  wild  blackberry  and  other 
tough  weeds.  Easily  applied. 
Non-flammable.  *TBadE  mark 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS  on 

AMMATE  and  Du  Pont  2,4-D 
Weed  Killers.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Department,  Wil¬ 
mington  98,  Delaware. 


DU  PONT 

WEED  KILLERS 


it 


DUPONT 


BETTER  THINGS 
FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
. .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


U  *  FAT  O.I 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


One  in  20,000,  although  not  quite  up 
to  the  proverbial  one-in-a-million 
chance,  is  nevertheless  a  long  shot'. 
That,  no  doubt,  suggests  how  each  of 
four  Pennsylvania  youths  regards  his, 
or  her,  selection  as  a  delegate  to  the 
National  4-H  Camp  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  an  event  which  was  revived 
this  year  for  the  first  time  since  1941. 

The  delegates,  Ruth  Rohrer,  20, 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  County;  Marilyn 
Smith,  16,  Kennerdell,  Venango  County; 
Lewis  A.  White,  18,  Carbondale,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County,  and  Charles  Lauffer,  17, 
Irwin,  Westmorland  County,  were 
selected  for  the  4-H  camp  in  the 
national  capital  on  the  basis  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  4-H  Club  work.  They  were 
among  some  20,000  farm  boys  and  girls 
who  are  engaged  in  4-H  Club  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  Nominations  for  the 
camp,  a  coveted  honor,  were  made  by 
county  extension  workers  while  final 
selections  were  by  members  of  the 
4-H  leader  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  two  of  whom,  Allen  L. 
Baker,  State  Club  Leader,  and  Miss 
Elsie  Trabert,  assistant  leader,  will  ac¬ 
company  the  quartet  to  Washington. 

One  of  the  boys,  Lewis  White,  a 
freshman  at  Keystone  Junior  College, 
won  state-wide  recognition  in  4-H  Club 
work  in  1944  when  he  was  awarded  a 
War  Bond  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy 
Council  for  outstanding  dairy  calf  club 
work,  and  in  1945  was  presented  by 
the  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  a  silver  medal  for  4-H  Club  work 
in  agriculture.  Marilyn  Smith  won 
County  and  State  awards  for  her  4-H 
work  in  homemaker  and  agricultural 
projects.  Like  others  in  the  group,  she 
has  been  a  leader  in  school  and  church 
in  her  community  as  well  as  in  club 
activities.  Ruth  Rohrer  matched  her 
ability  in  repairing  clothing,  canning 
food,  and  serving  meals  with  unusual 
skill  in  raising  fat  steers,  chicks,  and 
capons,  and  in  growing  corn.  Charles 
Lauffer,  starting  his  club  work  in  1939 
with  a  Holstein  calf,  now  has  a  cow 
with  two  daughters  in  production. 
Capons,  pigs,  and  baby  beeves,  have 
been  among  his  other  projects,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  produced  90  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre. 

Frank  L.  Kintigh,  Irwin,  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  with  a  record  of  12  years 
of  service  as  local  leader  of  the  Bushy 
Run  4-H  Club,  has  his  own  ideas  about 
the  place  of  4-H  work  in  programs  for 
rural  youths.  Operator  of  a  105-acre 
farm  with  20  head  of  dairy  cattle  and 
other  livestock,  not  to  mention  150  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  makes  a  busy  farmer,  but  to 
him,  the  boys  come  first.  If  members 
of  his  4-H  Club  want  to  exhibit  at 
the  county  fair  at  Greensburg,  or  at¬ 
tend  a  4-H  roundup,  and  lack  trans¬ 
portation,  his  farm  work  can  wait,  as 
it  often  does.  In  actual  practice  his 
club  boys  and  girls  really  do  come  first, 
a  fact  which  accounts  for  his  popularity 
as  a  local  leader,  and  an  attitude  which 
explains  why  he  enjoys  the  business  of 
helping  his  4-H  Club  even  at  the  occa¬ 
sional  expense  of  his  own  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  N.  M.  E. 


In  every  county  in  Maine,  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  cash  prizes  are  available 
for  4-H  boys  and  girls  who  win  honors 
in  all  projects.  “An  award  for  every 
finisher”  is  the  slogan.  Fair  associations, 
banks,  service  clubs,  Granges,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  throughout  the  State  provide 
thousands  of  dollars  of  cash  and  com¬ 
modity  prizes  for  4-H  boys  and  girls 
from  10  to  21  years  old.  Although  the. 
prizes  and  other  awards  and  recog¬ 
nitions  provide  incentives  for  4-H 
members,  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  opportunity  it  offers 
rural  boys  and  girls  to  become  better 
citizens  as  a  result  of  the  well  balanced 
educational  apd  recreational  program 
which  4-H  activities  provide. 

The  Willing  Workers  4-H  Club  of 
Sedgwick,  Hancock  County,  Maine, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Cousins,  leader,  have  re¬ 
organized  for  1946.  The  new  officers 
are:  pres.,  Evelyn  Hooper;  vice-pres., 
Arthur  Anderson;  secy.,  Marlene  Bel- 
fay;  color  bearer,  Raymond  Cousins; 
club  reporter,  Geneva  Young;  and 
treas.,  Mary  Curtis;  also  cheer  leader, 
Barbara  Pert.  The  Bluehill  Echoes  Club, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Duffy,  has  also  reorganized  for  1946. 
Officers  of  the  club  are  as  follows: 
pres.,  Carla  Emerton;  vice-pres.,  Joyce 
Candate;  secy.,  Florence  Walker;  treas., 
Patty  Snow;  color  bearer,  Patty  Snow; 
cheer  leader,  Joan  Bowker;  and  club 
reporter,  Florence  Walker.  These  girls 
are  all  engaged  in  cooking  and  house¬ 
keeping  projects.  The  Happy  Half-Hour 
Club  of  Dedham  recently  held  their 
fourth  meeting  at  the  home  of  the 
leader,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Gray.  Joyce 
Blacker  presented  plans  for  n  balanced 
meal  and  Helen  Wasson  gave  some 
suggestions  on  cooking.  Dwight  Smith 
told  of  his  experience  in  raising  his 
heifer  calf. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  N. 
Lewis  the  accomplishments  of  Somer¬ 
set  County  4-H’s  have  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  window  of  his  store. 
Several  clubs  brought  exhibits  consist¬ 
ing  of  sewing,  canning,  cooking,  and 
room  improvement,  bean  and  potato 
projects.  The  clubs  making  up  this  ex¬ 
hibit  were  the  East  Madison  Boosters, 
Skowhegan  Great  National,  East  Skow- 
hegan  Gingersnaps  Norridgewock  Nut¬ 


crackers  and  Sandy  River  Red  Noses. 

The  Do  It  Dandy  Club  of  Milo, 
Piscataquis  County  reorganized  with 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Monroe,  a  former  club 
member,  as  leader.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  pres.,  Joanna 
Owen;  vice-pres.,  Phyllis  Morrill;  secy., 
Patricia  Stanchfield;  .treas.,  Esther 
Gould;  and  color  bearer,  Gloria  Brock¬ 
way.  The  Busy  Hands  Club  of  Shirley 
met  recently  and  the  girls  worked  on 
dish  towels.  Mrs.  Erma  Arey  is  leader 
of  this  club. 

Evelyn  Waltz  of  Passadumkeag, 
Maine,  Frances  Webster  of  Fayette, 
Kenneth  Cooper  of  Buckfield,  and 
Richard  Adams  of  East  Dixfield,  repre¬ 
sented  Maine  4-H  at  the  National  4-H 
Camp.  Miss  Waltz,  a  freshman  at 
the  University  of  Maine,  has  completed 
10  years  of  4-H  Club  work,  and  has 
been  very  active  in  Grange,  Red  Cross, 
U.S.O.,  home  nursing,  relief  and  de¬ 
fense  work,  and  prominent  in  high 
school  activities.  She  has  won  a  great 
many  county  and  state  4-H  honors  in¬ 
cluding  a  trip  to  the  National  4-H 
Congress  in  Chicago.  Miss  Webster  is 
in  her  seventh  year  of  4-H  Club  work, 
has  completed  11  4-H  Club  projects  in¬ 
cluding  47  articles  in  sewing,  226  hours 
of  housework,  renovated  eight  rooms 
in  her  room  improvement  project  and 
raised  one  dairy  animal.  She  has  held 
four  different  offices  in  her  4-H  Club. 
Mr.  Cooper  has  enrolled  for  the  tenth 
year  in  the  4-H  Club  work,  during 
which  he  hgs  taken  19  projects  includ¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  four  and  one-eighth 
acres  of  potatoes,  16  dairy  animals, 
and  four  pigs.  He  is  leading  his  club 
for  the  third  year,  is  president  of  the 
Maine  4-H  leaders’  association,  and 
secretary  of  the  county  leaders’  asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Adams  has  completed  23 
projects  during  his  five  years  in  4-H. 
The  summary  shows  376  birds  in  poul¬ 
try,  20  square  rods  of  garden,  eight 
dairy  animals,  351  pints  canned,  three- 
fourths  acre  of  beans,  one  acre  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  four  pigs.  He  has  held  an 
office  in  his  club  each  year  and  is 
assistant  leader  this  year. 


One  thousand  turkey  poults,  a  gift 
of  Vito  Luciani  of  Woodbridge,  New 
Haven  County,  to  the  4-H  Clubs  of 
Connecticut,  were  recently  distributed 
to  40  boys  and  girls  who  will  undertake 
to  raise  them  to  market  size  as  a  4-H 
Club  food  production  project.  Mr. 
Luciani  is  making  the  gift,  he  stated, 
because  he  wants  to  repay  in  part  the 
help  that  was  given  him  as  a  boy  by 
the  4-H  Clubs.  The  birds,  worth  90 
cents  apiece,  are  an  outright  gift  to 
the  State  4-H  Club  organization,  but 
they  were  sold  by  various  clubs  to  the 
boys  and  girls  for  50  cents  apiece.  The 
money  thus  raised,  $500,  will  be  used 
as  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  for  a  junior  or  senior 
student  majoring  in  poultry  husbandry. 
At  Mr.  Luciani’s  request,  the  scholar¬ 
ship  is  to  be  a  memorial  to  Captain 
Roger  Brundage,  AAF  pilot,  and  2nd 
Lieutenant  Pierce  Brundage,  infantry 
platoon  leader,  sons  of  Club  Leader 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Brundage,  both  killed 
while  on  duty  with  the  armed  services 
outside  the  country. 


Representing  Massachusetts  at  the 
National  4-H  Club  Camp,  on  the  basis 
of  their  all-round  achievement  in  4-H 
Club  work,  were  the  following:  Helen 
M.  Mitchell,  17,  Easthampton,  Hamp¬ 
shire  County,  prominent  in  canning 
and  clothing  work  and  participant  in 
18  projects  during  eight  years  of  4-H 
Club  work;  Alice  Haskins,  18,  Cheshire, 
Berkshire  County,  prominent  in  cloth¬ 
ing  and  leadership  and  seven  years  in 
4-H  Club  work  with  nine  projects; 
Arthur  H.  Nystrom,  19,  South  Easton, 
Bristol  County,  active  in  dairy  and 
gardening  and  five  years  in  4-H  Club 
work  with  seven  projects;  and  Lee  H. 
Powers,  17,  Merrimacport,  .  Essex 
County,  prominent  in  gardening  with 
four  years  of  4-H  work  and  nine  pro¬ 
jects. 


Cicero  Jolly  Juniors,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.  have  recently  elected 
the  following  officers:  pres.,  Marilyn 
Baker;  vice-pres.,  Rosemary  Stevens; 
secy.,  Nancy  Green;  treas.,  Violet 
Stevens;  news  reporter,  Lola  Parsons; 
song  leader,  Barbara  Weston;  cheer¬ 
leaders,  Alfreda  Hutchins,  Patricia 
Brosnan;  and  leader  Frances  House. 

Fabius  Goodfellows  have  elected  their 
officers  for  the  next  12  months.  These 
include,  pres.,  Francis  Heffernan,  Jr.; 
vice-pres.,  Kenneth  Orcutt;  secy.,  James 
M.  Gram;  treas.,  Raymond  Burcell; 
news  reporter,  Grant  Goodrich;  leader, 
Francis  P.  Heffernan;  and  asst,  leader, 
Kermit  Gaines. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  , FARM 

against  DRY  ROT 
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with 


Here  is  new,  scientific  protection  for 
progressive  farms.  War-proved  De- 
K-Pruf  lastingly  preserves  old  or  new 
wood  .  .  .  gives  even  today’s  unsea¬ 
soned  lumber  almost  the  permanence 
of  metal.  Easily  applied  by  dipping  or 
with  brush,  spray  or  swab.  Will  not 
leach  out  in  heat  or  sunshine.  Can  be 
painted  over  easily.  De-K-Pruf  your 
new  improvements  and  existing  struc¬ 
tures  now.  Use  for  barns,  sheds, 
fences,  silos,  posts,  porches,  steps, 
tarpaulins — any  wood  or  fabric  ex¬ 
posed  to  dampness  and  decay. 

Preserve  FARM  ROPE 

With 

In  Sizes  From  Quarts  To  Drums 
Write  For  Descriptive  Folder 
Order  Through  Your  Dealer 

PAINT  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

11  Park  Place  •  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BLAME 
THE  ELEVATOR 

FOR  DOCKAGE 


You  can  save  dockage  and  also 
get  better  yields.  Just  treat 
seed  wheat  with  New  Improved 
CERES  AN*.  Usually  controls 
stinking  smut;  stripe,  certain 
smuts  of  barley.  Costs  little. 

Treat  yourself  or  let  your 
elevator  or  commercial  treater 
do  it  for  you  today.  Free  folder 
— Du  Pont,  5545  Nemours 
Bldg.,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 

*Ree.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Treat  Seed  Wheat  with 

CERESAN 
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PABCO 

ALUMI-SHIELD 
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NEW 

LIFE 

for 


★  OLD  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

★  GALVANIZED  IRON 

★  COMPOSITION  SHINGLES 

★  BRICK,  STUCCO.  CON- 
CRETE  SURFACES 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  F-4  [%# 


THE  PARAFFINE  COS,  INC. 

295  FIFTH' AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK  16 
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Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y, 
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Cesspool  or  Septic  Tank? 

The  cesspool  fails  to  drain  as  usual. 
It  used  to  be  a  well  and  has  been  used 
as  a  cesspool  for  15  years.  Can  a  par¬ 
tition  of  heavy  planks  be  placed  in 
the  cesspool,  and  tile  drainage,  like 
that  which  is  used  as  outlet  from 
septic  tanks,  spread  through  the  lawn? 
Will  not  that  work  satisfactorily  es¬ 
pecially  as  long  as  all  solid  matter  is 
kept  away  from  the  drainage?  If  a 
septic  tank  is  required,  how  large 
should  such  a  tank  be  to  accommodate 
two  average  families?  If  made  of 
concrete,  which  in  this  case  would  it 
have  to  be,  kindly  give  the  dimensions 
for  such  a  tank.  If  a  septic  tank  has 
to  be  made  and  used,  I  am  confronted 
with  another  difficulty.  The  grounds 
are  terraced  and  in  one  place  the  drop 
is  six  feet.  The  drainage  line  would 
necessarily  have  to  extend  throughout 
this  terraced  drop.  How  could  this  be 
arranged?  The  ground  is  a  light  sandy 
soil.  In  the  case  of  a  septic  tank,  can 
the  outlet  be  through  the  end  or 
the  side,  or  both?  Could  the  same 
apply  to  the  intake  also?  b.  n.  s. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

A  leaching  cesspool  can  be  both  a 
nuisance  and  a  menace  due  to  stag¬ 
nation  resulting  in  overflowing.  Cess¬ 
pools  retain  a  mass  of  filth  deep  in  the 
ground  where  it  is  slightly  affected  by 
bacteria  and  air.  The  liquid  may  seep 
away,  but  at  such  a  low  level  that 
bacteria  cannot  act  upon  it,  and  pollute 
the  ground  water  supplying  springs  or 
wells  situated  long  distances  away  in 
the  direction  of  underground  flow.  If 
you  consider  your  present  system  safe 
in  this  latter  respect,  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  install  absorption  tile  leading 
away  from  the  cesspool.  A  partition  of 
heavy  planks  must  be  used  to  keep 
solid  matter  away  from  the  drainage. 
The  depth  of  the  partition  will  depend 
on  the  turbulence  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  house  sewer  line.  The 
partition  should  extend  at  least  two 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  intake  sewer. 
Two  baffles  are  preferable,  one  placed 
near  each  opening  as  the  sewage  must 
be  kept  quiet  for  good  bacterial  action 
to  take  place.  The  distribution  outlet 
should  bend  down  as  with  an  L  tile 
and  the  end  submerged. 

Since  a  drainage  line  and  baffles  are 
necessary,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
an  excellent  plan  to  fill  in  the  cess¬ 
pool-well  to  the  extent  necessary  in 
order  to  install  a  septic  tank  in  the 
same  location.  This  will  make  a  safer, 
more  sanitary  system.  A  septic  tank 
should  have  a  60  to  70  gallon  capacity 
for  each  person  using  the  system.  I 
would  build  a  720  gallon  tank  even 
though  the  present  family  needs  may 
not  require  this  size.  Extra  capacity 
allows  the  system  to  function  properly 
when  relatives  or  friends  are  visiting. 
A  720  gallon  tank  would  have  inside 
dimensions  of  eight  feet  long,  three 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep.  The  in¬ 
take  and  outlet  should  be  on  opposite 
ends  of  the  tank. 

In  your  soil  there  should  be  about 
20  feet  of  absorption  tile  per  50  gallons 
capacity  of  septic  tank.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  lay  the  drainage  tile  at  the  base 
of  the  terrace.  The  tank  outlet  can  be 
bell  and  spigot  tile  with  cemented 
joints  leading  over  the  terrace  and 
entering  the  bottom  of  a  distributing 
box  built  of  concrete  and  of  two  cubic 
feet  capacity,  or  larger,  depending  on 
the  number  of  lateral  lines  to  be  led 
away  from  the  box.  The  drainage  tile 
should  not  be  over  18  inches  from  the 
surface  and  have  about  a  one  per  cent 
grade.  The  top  of  the  box  should  be 
tight  but  removable  for  cleaning,  and 
the  outlets  should  be  slightly  above  the 
inlet.  w.  m.  f. 


Neighbors’  Night  Grange 

One  of  the  largest  Neighbors’  Night 
Grange  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
United  States  recently  occurred  when 
Derryfield  Grange,  No.  286,  in  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire,  was  host  to 
an  interstate  occasion,  with  some  of  the 
Masachusetts  and  Vermont  Granges  in 
attendance.  From  Massachusetts  came 
532  visiting  Patrons,  representing  31 
subordinate  Grange  units;  one  Vermont 
Grange  was  represented,  and  18  New 
Hampshire  subordinates  with  108  of 
their  members.  The  Massachusetts  dele¬ 
gation  was  headed  by  State  Master  L. 
Roy  Hawes.  The  largest  Massachusetts 
group  present  consisted  of  50  Patrons 
from  Pinehurst  Grange,  Billerica;  then 
came  Old  Billerica  with  47;  Merrimac 
with  40;  Lowell,  36  and  Chelmsford, 
Hopkinton,  Groveland  and  Amesbury, 
36  each.  The  largest  New  Hampshire 
groups,  except  for  Derryfield,  the  host 
Grange,  came  from  Barchelder, 
McClary,  Millville,  Joe  English,  Hudson 
and  Wyoming. 


A  rousing  program  was  put  on,  to 
which  numerous  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange  officials 
contributed  timely  remarks,  and  musi¬ 
cal  numbers  of  a  high  order  were  pre¬ 
sented.  A  surprise  feature  was  the 
recognition  of  the  wedding  anniversary 
ot  two  prominent  New  Hampshire 
^trons  of  Derryfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
rheodore  Beauregard,  who  were  show- 
fit-  with  gifts,  cards  and  congratu¬ 
lations.  A  three-piece  orchestra  fur¬ 
nished  music  for  dancing,  and  the  en¬ 
ure  crowd  was  generously  fed.  The 
Derryfield  Hall  was  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  for  the  occasion. 


Mm  MEATmeek  MARKET 

t  J  L.  rS  wul  \ 


. . .  among  the  7  out  of  10  top 
U.  S.  food  markets  served  by 
New  York  Central. 


Enough  hogs,  sheep,  calves 
and  beef  cattle  took  the  train 
to  Chicago  last  year  to  fill  a 
train  some  700  miles  long.  Yet 


Chicago  is  only  one  of  the  great 
food  markets  located  right  in  the 
rich  agricultural  area  served  by 
New  York  Central. 

Seven  of  America’s  ten  biggest 
cities  are  here.  In  fact,  large  cities 
are  so  plentiful  that  hardly  a  farmer 
need  ship  more  than  100  miles  to 
reach  a  major  market.  As  a  result 
hauls  are  shorter  .  .  .  shipping 
costs  are  lower  .  .  .  and  income 
per  acre  tops  the  national  average 
by  75% ! 


fiRE€ ftrcf-Ttrcteef Guide 


Write  Agricultural  Relations  Dept.,  New  York 
Central  System,  Rochester,  N.Y.  for  the  free 
fact-filled  booklet  .  .  . 


New  York  Central 

THI  WAT  I*  LIVIL  ROUTE 


LITTLE  GIANT 

DUMP  BODY  HOIST 


SAVES  TIME.. Clears  Heaviest 
Load  in  Less  than  2  Minutes! 

Here’s  the  low  cost  way  to  have  a  dump 
bed  on  your  truck  —  takes  the  work  out 
of  unloading!  LITTLE  GIANT  fits  all 
Vz  to  2-ton  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple 
to  attach  —  does  not  change  the  chassis  in 
any  way.  Easy-crank  operation.  Strong 
and  dependable.  Only  $ 65.00  and  up, 
complete.  More  LITTLE  GIANTS  in 
operation  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.  Peoria  3,  Illinois 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 
BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  GO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 
CORNELL  NO.  595  WHEAT 

A  New  White  Variety 
YORKWIN  AND  NURED  WHEAT 
WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
Also 

Rye  and  other  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Three  men  and  a  boy ...  in  one  day  . . .  with  a  concrete  mixer*  ...  62  bags  of  cement . . . 


6 


cu.  yds.  of  sand  ...  and  6  of  gravel 


CAN  BUILD  A  FEEDING  FLOOR 

like 


BIG  ENOUGH  FOR  20  HEAD  OF  LIVESTOCK 


l1  aster,  cheaper  cattle  and  hog  gains  .  .  .  increased 
manure  value  .  .  .  savings  in  labor  and  bedding 
. .  .  and,  most  important  of  all,  savings  in  feed  . . . 
you  get  all  these  benefits  by  providing  concrete 
feeding  floors  for  your  livestock.  What’s  more, 
successful  livestock  men  figure  a  concrete  feeding 
floor  pays  for  itself  in  its  first  year  of  use. 

A  concrete  feeding  floor  made  with  Lehigh 
Cement  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  many 
concrete  farm  improvements  .  .  .  tanks,  pits,  vats, 
flumes,  walks,  many  others. 


See  your  Lehigh  Dealer — he  can  help  you  build 
wisely  to  save  more. 


★  If  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ready-mixed  concrete ,  this 
work  will  require  approximately  10  yards  and  can  be  done  with 
les$  labor. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  ALLENTOWN,  PA,  •  CHICAGO,  lit. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  MW* 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Welcome  News  to  Dairymen 

BRUSHING  aside  the  opposition  from  the 
big  milk  dealers,  their  subsidized  press 
and  their  farm  stooges,  the  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission  has  voted  unanimously  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  milk  price  spread.  At  its  most  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Albany  on  July  12,  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  J.  Raymond  Shoemaker  of  Elmira, 
one  of  the  Commission  members,  that  “the 
Commission  proceed  with  an  investigation  of 
the  milk  price  spread  and  all  phases  of  the 
milk  marketing  picture  not  only  in  the 
metropolitan  area  but  in  the  upstate  area,” 
was  adopted  without  dissent.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  auditors  would  be  engaged  to 
analyze  dealers’  books. 

This  is  welcome  news  to  dairy  farmers. 
Shackled  as  they  are  by  laws  and  regulations, 
they  have  for  several  years  been  asking  for 
a  thorough  housecleaning  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  all  the  inefficient  and  uneconomic 
practices  in  country  plant  operation  and  in 
wholesale  and  retail  distribution  could  be 
exposed  to  the  pitiless,  cleansing  light  of  pub¬ 
licity,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  stream¬ 
line  the  industry  once  and  for  all  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  producer  and  consumer.  The  most  visi¬ 
ble  evidence  of  dealer  domination  and  selfish¬ 
ness  has  been  found  in  the  spread — the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  the  dealer  pays  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  what  he  charges  the  consumer.  At 
the  expiration  of  State  Milk  Control  in  1937, 
that  spread  was  6.83  cents  a  quart.  By  Janu¬ 
ary  1942,  it  had  risen  to  10.39  cents  a  quart, 
an  increase  of  52  per  cent  in  less  than  five 
years.  During  the  war  emergency  the  price 
spread  dropped  to  9.55  cents,  although  the 
actual  dealer  profit  on  fluid  milk  sales  in¬ 
creased  through  curtailment  of  many  normal 
consumer  services.  But  now  the  spread  is 
again  on  an  upward  curve.  When  the  20  cent 
subsidy  to  dealers  was  removed  April  25,  1946, 
the  OPA  permitted  a  cent  a  quart  increase  in 
retail  prices — a  gain  of  27  cents  a  cwt.  to 
dealers.  Then  on  June  1,  when  the  fluid  price 
to  producers  was  raised  40  cents  to  $4.10  a 
cwt.,  consumer  prices  were  boosted  47  cents 
a  cwt.  —  another  seven  cents  extra  for  the 
dealers.  The  latest  increase,  on  July  9,  gave 
producers  92  cents  a  cwt.  and  dealers  94  cents. 
As  a  result,  the  spread  is  now  back  to  10.32 
cents  a  quart.  What  further  proof  is  needed 
why  the  big  dealers  especially  have  opposed 
this  investigation  and,  even  more  important, 
why  there  is  such  a  public  need  for  a  real 
investigation? 

It  is  also  good  to  note  that  the  Commission 
promises  that  all  phases  of  the  milk  market¬ 
ing  picture  are  to  be  investigated.  If  the 
Commission  means  what  it  says,  the  public 
will  finally  be  given  some  enlightening  in¬ 
formation  on  how  the  dealers  make  their 
crooked  classified  price  plan  work  to  their 
own  gain;  how  milk  and  milk  money  are 
juggled  back  and  forth  between  subsidiary 
and  affiliate  companies  to  disguise  profits  and 
build  up  phoney  losses;  and  just  how  much 
is  made  out  of  the  full  utilization  of  every 
element  of  milk  that  goes  into  manufacture. 
These,  and  many  other  related  problems,  are 
there  to  be  probed  and  brought  to  light  for 
analysis  and  correction;  not  just  to  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  a  run-of-the-mine  audit,  but  ferreted 
out  by  an  investigating  body  that  will  use  its 
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powers  of  subpoena  without  fear  or  favor. 

Senator  Austin  Erwin,  Commission  Chair¬ 
man,-  has  assured  this  paper  that  there  will 
be  an  investigation,  not  merely  a  “study”; 
and  that  when  the  need  arises,  its  subpoena 
powers  will  be  used.  We  in  turn  have  assured 
him  that  the  need  will  certainly  arise,  and 
that  the  more  thorough  his  investigation,  the 
more  violent  the  opposition  he  can  expect 
from  the  big  dealers. 

Back  to  Black  Markets 

ALTHOUGH  every  sign  clearly  pointed  to 
a  leveling  off  of  food  price  increases 
under  the  impact  of  heavy  shipments  and 
the  elimination  of  black  markets,  Congress 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
government  bureaucrats  and  noisy  propa¬ 
ganda  groups,  and  as  a  result,  the  OPA  has 
been  revived  until  next  June  30.  In  the  past 
few  weeks  there  has  been  a  plentiful  supply 
of  meat  and  butter,  and  prices  have  dropped; 
butter  from  80  to  72  cents  a  pound.  Grains 
likewise  have  steadied  under  reports  of  record 
yields,  with  corn  futures  selling  below  OPA 
levels.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  plentiful  and  have 
been  selling  at  or  under  former  price  ceilings. 
Now,  however,  we  are  again  headed  toward 
shortages,  chiseling  and  black  markets,  which 
will  probably  leave  us,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  foods,  in  exactly  the  same  position  next 
June  as  we  were  a  month  ago. 

The  new  law  provides  for  a  waiting  period 
until  August  20  before  controls  can  be  re¬ 
established  on  milk,  grain  and  livestock.  If, 
however,  the  Price  Decontrol  Board  of  three 
men  (not  yet  appointed)  decides  before  that 
date  that  ceilings  are  not  necessary  on  any 
one  or  all  of  these  commodities,  the  OPA  can¬ 
not  reestablish  them.  If  the  Board  recom¬ 
mends  ceilings,  or  if  it  fails  to  do  anything, 
then  controls  automatically  go  back  on  August 
21.  As  to  poultry  and  eggs,  they  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  price  ceilings  even  after  that  date 
unless  the  Board  specifically  recommends 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  tobacco  and 
petroleum  products.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Decontrol  Board,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  adjust  price  ceilings 
upward  and  to  recommend  the  removal  of 
ceilings  when  he  finds  that  supply  equals 
demand.  Food  subsidies  are  drastically  re¬ 
duced  and  will  end  April  1  next. 

Even  though  this  new  OPA  law  appears  on 
its  face  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for 
price  decontrol  than  the  previously  vetoed 
bill,  the  simple  fact  remains  that  the  nation’s 
economy  is  still  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
government  control  with  agriculture  the 
principal  victim. 

Dealers  Rule  the  Roost 

WHAT  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  cleverly 
prearranged  dealer  plan,  was  presented 
to  a  producer  group  late  last  month  in  the 
form  of  the  dealers’  “best  offer,”  over  and 
above  the  Federal  Order  uniform  price,  for 
August  and  September  milk.  The  only  allow¬ 
ances  made  by  the  dealers  for  all  milk  de¬ 
livered  between  July  9  and  July  31,  as 
reported  in  our  last  issue,  were  on  fluid  milk, 
fluid  cream,  and  cream  for  ice  cream;  the 
lower  classes  were  excluded.  The  new  pro¬ 
posal  for  August  and  September  retains  the 
$5.02  and  $3.95  prices  for  Class  I-A  and 
Class  II-A,  but  reduces  the  price  on  the  ice 
cream  class  25  cents  a  cwt.  This  was  the  offer 
hatched  in  advance  by  E.  O.  Mather,  repre¬ 
senting  dealer  interests,  and  by  Frank  Lent, 
a  Dairymen’s  League  attorney,  who  set  him¬ 
self  up  as  spokesman  for  producers.  Mr. 
Mather  is  the  gentleman  who  was  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  killing  the  last  Federal  Order 
price  increase  when  he  refused  to  agree  to 
give  producers  one-ninth  of  a  cent  a  quart 
more  for  their  Class  I  milk. 

When  the  smaller  independent  dealers 
suggested  that  premiums  be  also  paid  pro¬ 
ducers  for  milk  going  into  Class  I-B  (fluid 
in  other  Federal  Order  markets)  and  also 
into  Class  I-C  (fluid  in  non-Federal  Order 
markets),  there  was  objection  from  Lent  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  most  of  these  markets 
the  consumer  price  has  been  raised  three 
cents  a  quart,  compared  with  New  York  City’s 
two  cent  increase.  When  it  was  further 
suggested  that  an  additional  premium  be  paid 
producers  for  milk  going  into  the  manu- 
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facturing  classes,  Lent  again  objected  on  the 
ground  that  there  would  be  a  sufficient  price 
increase  under  the  Federal  Order  formulae. 
This  blended  price  increase  is  estimated  at 
15  cents  a  cwt.,  while  the  so-called  premiums 
on  Classes  I-A,  II-A  and  II-B  will  blend  out 
at  around  60  cents;  in  other  words,  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  75  cents.  Dairymen  supplying  other 
markets  should  receive  at  least  $1.00  more 
for  their  July  and  August  milk. 

Producers  who  ship  to  the  metropolitan 
area  will  be  interested  to  know  that  none  of 
their  so-called  representatives  supported  the 
suggestion  for  increased  prices  as  proposed  by 
the  independent  dealers;  by  their  complete 
silence  they  rejected  the  offer,  even  though 
they  knew  that  the  extra  price  could  not 
possibly  be  any  more  than  the  old  7 5 -cent 
subsidy,  which  only  four  weeks  ago  they  had 
very  properly  rejected  as  inadequate  to  cover 
their  current  costs  of  production.  Can  it  be 
that  farmers’  cost  of  production  has  suddenly 
dropped  to  where  a  $4.25-$4.50  price  is  ample, 
or  were  their  spokesmen  just  plain  afraid  to 
talk  back  to  the  dealer  gang? 


What  Farmers  Say 

ABOUT  NEWCOMERS  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

I  read  with  interest  “Newcomers  to  the  Country” 
in  the  June  15  R.  N.-Y.  where  a  Vermont  reader 
claims  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  wealthy  people  with 
other  interests  to  buy  up  farm  property.  Around 
here  it  has  seemed  that,  when  the  farm  land  was 
not  used,  it  was  less  harmful  than  when  they  tried 
to  carry  on  farming  operations.  In  that  case  they 
pay  wages  to  help  which  are  beyond  the  means  of 
working  farmers  to  pay.  This  would  not  necessarily 
be  fatal  because  the  play  farm  generally  uses  five 
or  six  good  men  and  there  are  others  left.  However, 
every  poor  stick  who  would  be  better  than  nothing 
at  fair  wages,  is  always  governed  by  what  the  good 
men  are  getting.' 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  wealthy 
interests  who  come  into  a  community.  They  generally 
spend  money  and  don’t  kick  on  raised  assessments. 
What  is  much  worse  is  when  the  government  buys 
and  removes  the  property  from  the  tax  rolls.  Our 
town  lost  some  $200,000  on  a  total  assessment  of 
$1,500,000.  That  is  really  bad. 

A  man  with  extensive  business  interests  bought 
a  large  farm  property  at  Clayton  and,  among  other 
things,  sells  retail  milk  in  Clayton.  He  claims  that 
every  quart  of  milk  he  sells  at  15  cents  cost  him 
$1.00  to  produce.  In  his  case,  it  takes  the  place  of 
polo  ponies,  trotting  horses,  etc.,  but  when  he  is 
competing  with  men  who  must  pay  their  way,  it 
makes  pretty  hard  going.  The  State  school  was 
forced  out  of  the  milk  business  in  Canton  by  the 
other  dealers  by  legal  action,  but  nothing  can  be 
done  about  the  likes  of  our  friend  in  Clayton.  Or 
what  is  even  more  serious,  nobody  seems  to  want  to 
do  anything  about  it.  Take  the  writer,  for  instance, 
a  man  52  who  is  the  fourth  generation  on  the 
same  farm  and  who,  like  his  ancestors,  farms  for 
a  living.  His  only  son  has  just  returned  from  the 
Navy  and  has  no  interest  in  the  farm.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  my  wife  and  I  will  have  to  give 
up  the  farm.  The  farm  is  well  located,  and,  if  some 
man  with  more  dollars  than  sense  wants  to  buy  the 
farm,  will  I  be  able  to  think  too  much  about  the 
long-time  good  of  agriculture?  It  will  be  pretty 
difficult. 

There  are  some  things  inherent  in  dairy  farming 
which  make  it  unpopular  among  the  younger 
generation.  No  one  can  tear  around  half  the  night 
and  then  get  down  to  milking  early  in  the  morning. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  in  which  the  matter 
can  be  improved.  Many  businesses  are  now  using 
carefully  prepared  propaganda  to  make  their  line 
appear  attractive  and  useful,  but  to  date  agriculture 
has  not  attempted  anything  like  that.  There  was  a 
recent  carnival  held  here  in  northern  New  York,  the 
Dairyland  Festival,  with  that  in  mind.  I  think  it’s  a 
good  idea.  w.  I.  B. 


If  the  government  would  issue  an  edict  that  a 
farmer  was  permitted  to  subscribe  for  only  one 
farm  paper,  my  choice  would  be  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  even  if  the  annual  subscription  price  were 
$10.00.  Thank  you  for  the  service  you  are  rendering 
to  farmers,  and  especially  dairy  farmers  with  your 
expose  of  the  milk  monopoly.  w.  H.  A. 

Lehigh  County,  Pa. 


Brevities 

“Fear  not,  O  land;  be  glad  and  rejoice:  For  the 
Lord  will  do  great  things.” — Joel  2:21. 

In  1945  an  estimated  3,400,000,000  quarts  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  canned  and  processed  in  our 
homes.  This  year  these  foods  will  be  needed  even 
more. 

A  bin  full  of  grain,  a  full  silo  and  plenty  of  good 
quality  hay  in  reserve  are  better  than  money  in 
the  bank,  because  when  feed  is  short,  it  is  hard  to 
buy  at  any  price. 

Battles  of  the  tanbark  will  start  again  this  Fall, 
when  the  various  state  fairs  reopen.  Show  ring 
competition  is  an  incentive  to  better  breeding  and 
a  constant  stimulation  to  the  great  livestock  in¬ 
dustry.  “Bred  to  the  purple”  is  no  idle  term. 

A  DDT  aerial  spray  proved  90  per  cent  effective 
in  eliminating  mosquitoes  from  a  swamp  area  at  the 
Army’s  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland.  The  mix¬ 
ture  included  20  per  cent  DDT,  52  per  cent  diesel 
oil  and  28  per  cent  of  solvent  (in  this  case,  auxiliary 
culicide  B). 

The  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y„  has  just  issued  a  new 
leaflet,  available  without  charge,  that  explains  how 
a  young  forest  should  be  pruned  and  how  the 
operation  can  be  handled  economically.  There  are 
many  forest  plantations  in  the  State  that  need 
pruning  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  save  a  large 
volume  of  high-grade  timber  that  will  otherwise 
be  lost. 
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...  AND  DOWN 
COMES  YOUR  SILAGE 

IT  may  seem  like  a  dream  idea  —  but  it's 
■  TRUE.  With  this  new  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader  you  merely  turn  a  switch  —  and 
down  comes  your  silage  —  just  the  amount 
you  need  for  the  day's  feed.  Everything  is 
automatic.  Every  minute  you  now  spend 


pitching  your  silage  down  by  hand  can  be 
SAVED  .  .  .  ELIMINATED.  Now,  without 
any  additional  help,  you  can  handle  a  larger 
herd  and  increase  your  milk  production. 
The  machine  has  undergone  3  years  of  test¬ 
ing  on  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  New  York 
dairy  farms  and  performance  is  fully  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  MACHINE 


1.  Same  unit  can  be  used  in 
one  or  more  silos,  even  if 
silos  vary  in  size.  Can  be 
installed  in  all  types  of 
silos.  Installation  is  simple; 
complete  instructions  fur¬ 
nished.  Best  time  to  install 
is  when  silo  is  full. 

2.  Easy  to  transfer  from  one 
silo  to  another. 

3.  Electric  motor  is  3  H.P. 


4.  Machine  is  controlled  from 
switch  below;  no  climbing 
necessary. 

5.  Handles  frozen  silage, 
breaking  it  up  ready  for 
feeding.  No  chunks. 

6.  Even  skimming  off  top 
keeps  silage  level;  elimi¬ 
nates  spoilage. 

7.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  year* 


LEACH  COMPANY,  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

Please  send  complete  information  describing  your  ttew 
Silo  Unloader. 
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My  Address. . .  .. 
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MARKED  FOR 


Mippen  Hunger  r 


© 


The  healthy,  good  producer  and  reproducer  of  today  may 
well  be  the  sickly,  broken  down  profit  loser  of  tomorrow; 
if  she's  not  protected  against: — 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER . .  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

You  can  insure  your  stock — and  your  investment  in  them 
—  against  health  and  profit-robbing  " Hidden  Hunger”  by 
regular,  year  round  feedings  of  Near’s  MinRaltone.  Min- 
Raltone  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  "Hidden  Hunger”  because 
it  contains  11  essential  mineral  elements,  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Protect  your  animals  from  crippling  deficiency  diseases. 
Help  them  to  attain  and  keep  the  rugged  health  which 
they  need  to  be  top  producers  and  reproducers.  Write  for 
the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  feeding. 


©  1946  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

Near's 


UiMRALTOVf 

1  ▼  w  With  VITAMIN  D  ^ 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO./  Inc./  binghamton,  n.y. 


•/ 

Established  1899 


YOUR  DOG  CAN  HAVE 

BEACON 

TOO! 


•k  When  you  go  to  your  BEACON 
Dealer  for  the  Poultry  and  Dairy 
Feeds  upon  which  you,  as  a  success- 
fut  farmer,  depend,  remember — 


QG  lAtAl 

c  research 

Bndards  of  ^ 

.  BEACON  Feed* 

of  excellence,  9° 

for  yo«r  d°91 


Wait 
lor  Your 
Unodilla  l 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


The  kind  of  quality  lum¬ 
ber  that  goes  into  Unadilla 
Silos  is  not  available.  We 
will  not  use  sub-standard  ma¬ 
terials  and  label  our  product 
“  Unadilla .  ” 

Register  your  silo  specifica¬ 
tions  with  us.  We  will  notify 
you  just  as  soon  as  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  lumber  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Feeds  to  Fit  the  Dairy  Cow’s  Needs 


By  R .  W.  Duck 


More  than  ever  before,  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  feeding  dairy 
cows  in  such  a  manner  that  no  grain 
is  wasted,  and  still  keep  them  in  fair 
flesh  and  production,  assume  first  place 
on  the  production  program  in  dairy 
lerds.  The  maximum  use  of  pasture 
and  the  later  utilization  of  hay  and 
large  amounts  of  silage  will  be  especi¬ 
ally  necessary  on  most  Northeastern 
dairy  farms  this  year.  Good  quality 
pasture  and  roughage  will  therefore 
play  an  important  role  in  the  feeding 
of  cows,  and  the  returns  derived  from 
the  milk  check  for  some  time  to  come. 
By-Product  Silages 

In  many  districts  farmers  are  so 
located  that  they  can  take  advantage 
of  waste  products  from  canning  facto¬ 
ries.  Sweet  corn  waste  is  available  in 
such  areas,  and  its  use  when  ensiled 
has  been  found  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  field  corn  silage.  Where  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  sweet  corn  waste  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted;  it  will  be  profitable  to  allow 
some  of  the  usual  silage  corn  to  mature, 
hus  providing  extra  grain  needed  for 
the  cows  next  Winter. 

Experimental  tests  have  shown  that 
sweet  corn  waste  silage  is  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  as  much  for 
feeding  to  dairy  cows  as  corn  silage 
that  was  ensiled  during  the  glazed  or 
dough  stage.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  silage  made  from  the  green  stalks 
of  sweet  corn,  from  which  the  ears 
iave  been  removed,  is  about  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  field  corn  stover.  Both 
sweet  corn  waste  and  sweet  corn  stover 
silage  are  about  25  per  cent  less  valu¬ 
able  than  immature  corn  silage.  If  the 
fodder  is  permitted  to  dry  out  for 
several  days  after  the  ears  have  been 
gathered,  it  will  make  better  silage  be- 


when  pea  vine  silage  is  being  fed,  its 
comparatively  high  content  of  digesti¬ 
ble  protein  .will  correspondingly  lower 
the  need  for  protein  in  the  concentrate 
feed.  Present  protein  shortages  make 
this  especially  significant  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  dairy  cows,  both  now  and  dur¬ 
ing  their  next  barn  period. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  the  more 
common  kinds  of  silage  presents  no 
significant  difference  in  dry  matter 
content  in  properly  prepared  silage, 
the  average  being  about  28  per  cent. 
However,  an  average  of  several  re¬ 
ported  analyses  shows  that  sweet  corn 
waste  silage  contains  11.5  per  cent 
total  digestible  nutrients,  as  compared 
with  a  high  of  almost  19  per  cent  for 
good  corn  silage,  with  both  having  a 
little  over  one  per  cent  digestible 
protein.  The  principal  difference  in 
digestible  nutrient  content  is  in  the 
percentage  of  digestible  protein  con¬ 
tained,  pea  vine  silage  being  the  same 
as  soybean  silage,  with  an  average  of 
2.6  per  cent.  However,  pea  vine  silage 
with  an  average  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  content  of  17.8  per  cent,  is  2.8 
per  cent  higher  in  this  respect  than 
soybean  silage. 

Butterfat  and  Feed  on  Pasture 

The  amount  of  feed  and  its  several 
ingredients  needed  by  a  lactating  cow 
in  order  to  maintain  both  body  weight 
and  milk  production,  will  be  influenced 
by  the  kind  and  quality  of  pasture  or 
roughage,  and  also  by  the  percentage 
of  butterfat  of  the  milk.  When  cows 
are  allowed  all  the  excellent  pasture 
they  will  consume,  they  can  eat  enough 
to  support  a  production  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  28  pounds  daily  per  head  for  milk 
testing  3.5  per  cent.  However,  if  the 
milk  tests  four  per  cent  butterfat,  they 


v  - 


9*  '  • i 


As  Summer  advances,  most  pasturage  becomes  dry  and  coarse  with  consider¬ 
able  weed  growth ;  consequently,  dairy  cows  in  production  need  some  grain  or 
good  quality  hay  in  order  to  meet  their  requirements.  These  good  producing, 
well  fleshed  Holsteins  are  owned  by  B.  J.  Whipple,  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego 

County,  New  York. 


cause  it  will  not  be  so  excessively  high 
in  water;  and  also  it  will  be  lower  in 
acid  content,  and  consequently  more 
palatable.  The  best  time  to  cut  the 
stalks  is  when  most  of  the  leaves  are 
still  green,  but  while  the  stalk  shows 
some  drying  out. 

Pea  vines  are  another  by-product 
that  can  be  ensiled.  One  big  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  pea  vines  for  silage  is 
that  on  the  average  they  contain  a 
little  more  than  twice  as  much  di¬ 
gestible  protein  as  field  corn  silage, 
sweet  corn  waste,  or  stover  silage.  Pea 
vine  silage  supplies  less  total  digestible 
nutrients  than  a  ton  of  good  corn  silage, 
but  it  is  about  30  per  cent  better  in 
this  respect  than  silage  made  from  im¬ 
mature  corn.  It  is  equally  good  for 
beef  cattle  and  for  fattening  lambs. 
The  principal  objection  to  pea  vine  silage 
for  dairy  cows  is  its  strong  odor;  how¬ 
ever,  any  effect  on  the  milk  from  this 
cause  can  be  easily  avoided  by  not 
throwing  it  down  from  the  silo,  where 
odors  might  penetrate  into  the  barn, 
and  not  feeding  it  until  after  milking, 
and  when  all  milk  has  been  removed 
and  put  into  the  cooler.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  pea  vines  are  left  in  stacks  at 
the  cannery  and  are  later  purchased 
and  hauled  away  by  nearby  farmers 
for  feeding  as  needed.  In  such  cases 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  use  any 
of  the  moldy  or  spoiled  material  from 
the  outside  of  the  stack,  as  such  feed¬ 
ing  will  probably  cause  a  digestive  dis¬ 
turbance  and  may  even  produce  death. 

In  feeding  trials  conducted  at  the 
Wisconsin  Station,  pea  vine  silage  was 
found  to  be  worth  91  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  good  quality  corn  silage  when 
fed  to  dairy  cows  in  production.  It 
should  be  used  in  normal  and  usual 
amounts,  for  silage  feeding:  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  head  daily 
for  each  100  pounds  the  cow  weighs, 
together  with  one  pound  of  good 
quality  hay  when  fed  at  the  same 
ratio,  plus  grain  as  needed.  If  corn 
silage  is  figured  as  being  worth  $10.00 
per  ton,  pea  vine  silage  would  then 
have  a  corresponding  monetary  value 
of  $9.10.  It  is  important  to  note  that 


should  receive  1.6  pounds  of  grain  daily 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  requirements, 
for  the  same  amount  of  milk  on  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture.  If  the  test  is  4.5  per 
cent  the  daily  grain  needed  is  2.8 
pounds;  and  for  a  five  per  cent  test,  it 
is  3.2  pounds.  Stated  another  way,  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  will  support  a  daily 
milk  production  of  26  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  milk;  24  pounds  of  a  4.5  per 
cent  milk;  and  22  pounds  for  a  five  per 
cent  milk. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  the 
season  advances,  a  pasture  which 
might  have  been  rated  as  excellent  to 
high  good  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  grazing  period,  might  and  usually 
does  so  deteriorate  as  to  be  considered 
only  fair  to  good.  Very  few  pastures 
in  the  Northeast  will  classify  as  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  should  therefore  be  noted 
that  merely  good  pasture  will  support 
not  over  20  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk, 
daily  production;  17  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  milk;  15  pounds  of  4.5  per 
cent  milk;  and  13  pounds  of  five  per 
cent  milk.  In  order  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  cow  producing  28  pounds  of 

3.5  per  cent  milk  on  good  pasture,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  her  a  daily 
grain  allowance  of  4.48  pounds;  and 
if  she  has  a  butterfat  test  of  five  per 
cent  for  this  amount  of  milk,  her  daily 
grain  needs  are  7.7  pounds.  Pasture 
that  is  rated  only  fair,  (and  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  majority  from  late  Summer 
on,  depending  considerably  on  the 
amount  of  rainfall),  will  support  only 
10  pounds  of  daily  milk  production  for 
a  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  test.  Milk 
testing  four  per  cent  that  is  made  on 
pasture  rated  fair,  will  need  1.6  pounds 
of  grain  for  a  daily  production  of  10 
pounds,  which  is  the  same  amount  that 
would  support  28  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  on  excellent  pasture;  while  a 

4.5  per  cent  test  and  a  five  per  cent 
test  will  need  2.8  and  3.2  pounds,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Butterfat  and  Barn  Feeding 

During  the  next  barn  feeding  period, 
with  grain  at  a  premium,  it  will  be 
(Continued  on  Page  524) 
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_ HEREFORD S _ 

Car-Mar  HEREFORD  Ranch 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

We  have  announced  the  forthcoming  date  of 

Saturday,  September  14 

AT  1:00  O’CLOCK 

For  the  complete  dispersion  of  our  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Herefords.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  the  decision  was  made,  but  circum¬ 
stances  including  health  seem  to  dictate 
at  times,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the 
Ranch,  and  we  hope  to  make  every 
visitor  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Our  cattle  are  in  very  good  condition 
but  not  over-fat.  They  are  rugged  to  with¬ 
stand  varying  temperatures  from  90°  Summer 
heat  to  35°  below  zero  in  Winter. 

We  are  listing  in  our  Catalogue  52  lots, 
which  include: 

3  HERD  BULLS 

4  YEARLING  BULLS 

30  COWS,  SOME  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE 
15  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Car-Mar  Hereford 
Ranch  on  Concrete  Highway  Rt.  12  — 13'/2 
miles  north  of  Watertown,  8'/2  miles  from 
Clayton,  Thousand  Islands,  85  miles  north  of 
Syracuse,  140  miles  northeast  of  Rochester, 
and  95  miles  northwest  of  Utica. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  eto.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

ST0NEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

ACCREDITED  AND  CERTIFIED 
FRIDAY  SEPTEMBER  6,  1946 

THE  ARB0BESS  HERD,  Arthur  E.  Jones,  Owner, 
70  —  2  Herd  Sires,  28  Cows,  40  Heifers — one  of  the 
top  herds  of  New  Jersey  developed  through  one  son 
and  two  grandsons  of  Green  Meadow  Peerless  crossed 
to  an  outstanding  Butterfat  cow  and  one  from  Glen- 
bumie  Vangeline  2nd. 

SEPTEMBER  9  —  POINTA  VU  Herd  of  40  at 
Worcester,  Pa.,  8  miles  from  Norristown,  Pa., 
Stephen  Palmer,  Owner.  Herd  and  all  farming  tools 
and  equipment. 


SEPTEMBER  17  —  Dispersal  of  the  great  herd  of 
140  at  HORSE  SHOE  FALLS  FARM  (George  P. 
Clark,  Owner),  Shannoek,  Rhode  Island.  This  herd 
is  sensational  on  production,  and  has  two  herd  sires 
Foremost  Hermes  and  46  daughters  and  Riegcldale 
Emory’s  Conrad  and  21  daughters  that  will  make 
Breed  History.  The  Sale  of  the  Fall  Season. 
OCTOBER  II— THE  INVITATIONAL  SALE,  Trenton. 
N.  J.  which  last  year  averaged  $1,268.00. 
OCTOBER  12  —  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  NEW 
JERSEY  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  SALE. 

Late  October  —  Dispersal  of  one  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  oldest  and  best  known  herds. 


For  Catalogs  Write — THE  PATE  SALES  COMPANY. 
2064  Lawrenceville,  Road,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


Representatives  from  the  American  Here¬ 
ford  Association,  the  Hereford  Journal,  and 
the  Eastern  Breeder  will  be  present. 

FREDDIE  CHANDLER, 

Auctioneer 

CARL  H.  AND  MARIAN  E.  FRINK, 
Owners 

P.0.  Address:  R.D.l  La  Fargevilie,  N.Y. 

Business  Address:  Clayton,  New  York 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Herd  of  40  Registered  Herefords 

27  Cows  and  Heifers 
13  Spring  calves  from  champion  bull 
FREE  PASTURE  UNTIL  NOVEMBER 

G.  S.  RICHARDS 

Skiff  Mountain,  Kent,  Conn. 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in 
position  to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights 
in  Hereford  steers  from  500  to  800  lbs. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  0KLA.  PLYMOUTH,  0. 


6  Yearling  Reg.  Herefords 

Heifers  —  Sired  by  W.  H.  R.  Ruling  Star  the  26th. 

Price  $250.00  Each.  F.  0.  B.  Our  Farm. 
JOHN  BECK.  RICE  ROAD.  ELMA.  NEW  YORK 


•  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  • 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State, 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

To  acquire  at  Private  Sale  for  breeding  and  show 
purposes  one  of  the  outstanding  flocks  in  New  England 

Of  Purebred  Hampshire  Sheep 

(Registered  A.  II.  S.  A.) 

19  HEAD  COMPRISING  2  Stud  Rams— 3  Ram  Lambs 
EWES — 4  Mature — 1  2-year-old — 6  yearlings — 3  lambs 
For  Sale  Solely  as  a  Flock.  Shown  by  appointment  only. 

Sls.y  PLidLge  Farm 

REDDING  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 
Redding-248  New  York:  Whitehall  4-5140 


WE  CAN  SPARE  APPROXIMATELY 

50  Head  Choice  Dorset  Grade  Ewes 

2  to  4  years  of'  age,  bred  for  early  lambs. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS.  ALLAMUCHY.  N.  J. 
Arthur  Danks,  Manager 


FOR  SALE:  15  Registered  Suffolk  Ewes,  2  years 
old.  3  Registered  Ewes,  6  months  old.  All  out  of 
a  line  blood-line  for  a  reasonable  price. 

EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Maplewood,  New  Hampshire 
P.  0.  Whitefield,  N.  H.,  R.  0.  3. 


—  REGISTERED  DORSET  EWES  AND  RAMS— 
Send  for  Photos  and  Prices. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


BONNY  LEAS  FARM:  Breeders  for  40  years  of  the 
best  in  Hampshire  rams,  the  best  in  type,  conformation, 
bloodlines,  fleece  and  bone  that  England  or  this  country 
can  produce.  Write  for  information — 

MRS.  A.  R.  HAMILTON  Owner,  or  FRED  BARRETT, 
Shepherd,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 


REGISTERED  CORRI EDALES;  Rams:  Ewes;  also 
Hampshires.  Also  2,000  young  unregistered  ewes.  Buy 
early — reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


GOATS 


CAPE  MAY  NUBIANS:  Offers  for  Sale,  two  husky 
registered  purebred  Buckklds,  out  of  Champion 
Doe,  good  for  Fall  service.  Also  a  few  Doekids. 
and  one  Yearling  Buck.  (Bucks  at  stud.)  Cape 
May  Nubians  placet  "Best  of  Herd”  1945  and 
1946  at  the  New  Jersey  Milkgoat  Association 
Goatshow,  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 
ELIZABETH  BUCH  (Fairmount),  CALIFON,  N.  J. 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Registered  Purebred  Toggenburgs:  Best  milk  strains 

Reasonable.  J.  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  INFORMATION 


The  Guernsey  Breed  and  Brand  Program  offers 
greater  income  for  you  through  steady  sales  of 
animals  and  premium  market  for  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  out¬ 
lining  the  Guernsey  proposition.  It  will  pay  you 
profits ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

691  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


HOLSTEINS 


196th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

America’s  oldest  established  series  of  Registered 
Holstein  Cattle  sales. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1946 

in  sale  pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many 
Bang's  Vaccinated,  milking  animals  mastitis 
tested.  190  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  many 
producing  50  lb.  to  70  lb.  twice  a  day.  6  Ready 
for  Service  Bulls,  including  a  son  of  the  $26,000 
Montvic  Lochinvar  out  of  a  907  lb.  fat  dam. 
Young  Calves  of  both  sex  sell  after  their  dams. 
Every  animal  sold  to  be  as  represented.  These 
sales  conducted  under  same  management  for 
past  25  years  with  satisfied  buyers  through 
all  parts  of  the  East. 

Trucks  arranged  for.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Madison  Co.,  Farm  And  Cattle  Auction 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1946 

in  Village  of  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

56  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  56 

(40  Registered,  15  Grades,  1  Bud)  15  Fresh — 
15  Due  in  Fall,  10  Bred  Heifers — 10  Yearlings, 
5  Calves.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  every 
animal  old  enough  Bang's  Vaccinated.  Herd 
founded  in  1900  by  the  hate  C.  A.  Evans.  Heavy 
productions.  Good  individuals.  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  FARM  AND  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT,  196- 
ACRE  FARM  with  modem  buildings  and  a 
large  RETAIL  MILK  Business  in  this  Colgate 
College  town  with  necessary  equipment  of 
pasteurizer,  bottler,  and  separator.  Everything 
goes  to  the  high  bidder.  Sales  starts  at  10:00A.M. 

Phone  or  write  Owner  for  more  details. 
HAROLD  EVANS,  HAMILTON.  NEW  YORK 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


BIG  OSWEGO  COUNTY 
NEW  YORK  AUCTION 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1946 

GEO.  BLUMER  &  SONS  Complete  Dispersal 
I  mile  north  of  MEXICO.  OSWEGO  CO..  N.  Y. 

70  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested.  30  milking  cows, 
all  due  in  fall;  15  first  calf  heifers  due  in  fall: 
12  open  yearlings:  10  last  fall  heifer  calves; 
2-year-old  Machold  Farm  bred  herd  Sire  from 
650  lb.  fat  dam.  A  home  raised  herd,  selected 
and  bred  many  years  for  profitable  high  pro¬ 
duction.  The  herd  is  well-known  locally  as  one 
of  the  best.  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  AND 
DAIRY  EQTQPMENT  will  be  sold  In  the  fore¬ 
noon  together  with  4  horses  and  40  new 
stanchions  never  installed. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY  AUCTION  SALE 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1946 

EDWARD  A.  RITZ  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

At  his  farm,  on  Route  13,  10  miles  north  of 

Elmira,  New  York  near  HORSEHEADS. 

65  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  65 

Majority  registered,  balance  purebreds  without 
papers.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  younger 
animals  Bang's  Vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested. 
33  milking  cows,  some  fresh,  others  close  or  due 
in  Fall  or  Winter.  11  first  calf  heifers  due  in 
Winter,  21  calves  of  all  ages,  sired  by  bulls  used 
in  Central  Artificial  Association.  CTA  records 
for  years.  This  is  a  milky  herd,  free  from 
blemishes  and  home  raised.  Sale  held  in  tent, 
starting  at  12:30  P.  M. 

EDWARD  A.  RITZ,  Owner,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

lhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


HOLD  ALL  WORLD’S  RECORDS 

All  U.  S.  records  for  butter  fat  production  In  th 
various  ages  and  classes  are  held  by  Holstelns 
and  they  also  hold  all 
Vft  milk  records.  The  nat- 
ural  size  and  stamina 
of  the  Holstein  cow  has 
\  much  to  do  with  record 
HHUn  breaking  showing. 

W  «  H 

f OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATE! 

HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  HAN 
UAL  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’l 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Verrtiont  *Box  80 


CONNECTICUT  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Announces  Its 

Annual  Show  -’and  Sale 

AT  THE 

Durham  Fair  Grounds,  Durham,  Conn. 

Saturday,  August  17,  1946 


Pure  Bred  JERSEY1  Cows,  Heifers, 
and  Calves.  Selected  from  the 
best  breeding  in  Connecticut 


Judging  Begins  At  10:00  A.  M.  Sale  Begins  At  1:30  P.  M. 


Don  t  Miss  This  Memorable  Event ! ! 


Sales  Manager  Judge 


Sales  Auctioneer 


GEORGE  RICKER 
Groton,  Vt. 


DR.  GEORGE  TAYLOR  MORT  GRANGER 
Highland  Park,  N.  J.  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


AYRSHIRES 


FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE 

To  Be  Held  AUGUST  7,  1946 

Dairy  Barn,  Cortland  Fair  Grounds 

Cortland,  N.V.,  Wed.  1:00  o’clock  E.D.T. 

Sale  Headquarters  HOTEL  CORTLAND 

We  will  offer  about  60  head  of  cattle  personally 
selected  by  Lyle  Arnold  of  Canandaigua.  These 
cattle  meet  the  strictest  health  standards  and 
are  consigned  by  the  better  breeders  of  Ayrshire 
Cattle.  Join  us  in  a  profitable  day. 

Catalogs  —  Ayrshire  Sales  Service 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 
FRED  S.  EM  MICK,  Secretary 
Route  2  -  Norwich,  New  York 


mm 


Most  Profitable  Cows^  r m 

8ig  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

<5ood  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writ#  for  8oo1cT#ts  and  List  of 
Breeders  netr  you  with  Slock  for  sal* 

Ayrtfeue  Breeders’ Association 
95  Center  St?,  Brandon,  Vt 


MAPLE  COURT  FARMS 

AYRSHIRES 

Females,  all  ages.  1  or  1  car  load.  Herd 
established  60  years.  Vaccinated.  York¬ 
shire  Pigs  of  Highest  Quality,  all  ages 
with  C.  N.  E.  Show  Records. 

D.  M,  STEWART,  OSGOODE  ST  A,  ONT. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


FULL  BROTHER  TO  RUFFLANDS  GRENADIER, 

the  bull  that  defeated  the  1946  Trenton  ami 
Ithaca  Grand  Champion  Bulls,  an  April  yearling. 
ALSO  OTHER  BULLS. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR  -  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  farm"  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  eub* 
ecription  6  months.  50c;  1  year.  Sl.OO. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 

809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur¬ 
pose,  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
breeding.  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARM,  JAVA  VILLAGE,  N.  Y. 


SOCIETY 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  Bangs 
inoculated  and  T.  B.  tested,  one  just  fresh,  other 
just  bred.  FOX  HOLLOW  FARM,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


I 

SWINE 

!  HAMPSHIRE  PUREBRED 

SOW  SALE 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1946 

1:00  P.  M.  AT 

Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pennsylvania 

50  SELECTED  GILTS  50 

All  bred  at  Robertson  Farms,  many  from 
Production  Record  dams.  These  gilts  are 
sired  by  the  great  battery  of  boars.  Glory 
Bound  Again,  Robertson  Farms  Roller  Fash¬ 
ion,  and  Robertson  Farms  Victory  Roller. 
Many  of  these  gilts  bred  to  The  Fascinator, 
the  most  popular  bred  and  talked  of  boar  in 
the  East.  Come  and  see  him  and  tl*e  sires  of 
these  outstanding  gilts.  Double  treated  and 
blood  tested.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS 
York  Pennsylvania 


urea  gilts  and  sows.  PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW 
FARM,  MOUNT  JOY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD . $10.59  EACH 

8-9  WEEKS  OLD .  1 1.00  EACH 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Shipped  C.  0.  D.  Carefully  crated. 

NOTICE:  To  customers  who  ordered  pigs  from  us  and 
may  not  have  received  them  due  to  our  oversight — 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  see'  that  order  is 
shipped  right  out. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Few  Duroc  Cross. 

6  -  7  weeks . $10.00 

„  .  8-9  weeks . $12.00 

Vaccination  10c  upon  request.  Pigs  on  hand  at  all 
times.  TVeier  sold  out.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 

CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

V  e  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds,  good  feeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

_.  .  6,t^  7  Weeks  old  $19-00  each 

Chester  Whites  6  weeks  $11.00  each 

A.’ii.'a  fc„°„d-  4 

CHAMPION  DIROCS  ££»»■*.  KLS 

a  gas 

pigs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS.  Morrisville,  Pa, 

DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

_  _  ,  _ - Write  TJs  Your  Needs - 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

IF>,°> R„  f A  L,  n  S  w  1 N  ^  LSp0Jvted  rola,hl  China  and  Black 
If®  ..Head.  Figs  and  Shoats. 
r  w  J«IM  M  ^  inoculated. 

C.  W,  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

SALE —  Purebred  Berkshire  Spring  Boar  Pigs, 

„  excellent  a  ^reeding  )Dand  Reasonably  priced. 

R-  D.  2,  MERCER  PA..  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

W°KH  SpmrF  REGISb^t«u  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
W.  H.  PRICE _  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  Reois- 

tered  and  Vaccinated.  J.  w.  GRADY,  Chaffee,  N* Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS — Registered,  all  ages. 
B  R I  D  G  [rr01p  a  RM  'Yee^s  ^ 

•YORKSHIRES* 

VV  RITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  anti  PRinrQ 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sens,  B.F.D.  dfwatert^fi.  Y. 

N.?BEFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 

gilts,  boarsk  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Price.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peorisk  lH. 


TpfZHZf,  Zrite  $ dvfrtisers  mention 
lhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  M square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •  • 
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JARS 

CAPS,  LIDS , 
&  RUBBERS 


And  follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to — 

BAIL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muntie,  Ind. 

Your  Cellar  Entrance 

needs  BILCO 

Copper  Steel  Bulkhead  Doors 

Attractive  in  Appearance 
Easily  Installed 
Last  A  Lifetime 


What  need  have  I  for  an  edifice 
Or  a  scene  of  columned  art. 

When  a  full-leafed  centuried  maple 
Kindles  beauty  in  my  heart? 

What  need  have  I  for  smooth-paved  streets. 
The  occupied,  hurrying  throng, 

When  the  purple  clover-capped  meadows 
Stir  my  soul  with  song? 

What  need  have  I  for  city  pleasures 
When  God  has  given  me  acred  treasures? 

Ruth  C.  Deitz 


Blue  Flowers  in  a  Summer  Garden 


What  is  more  refreshing  on  a 
sweltering  Summer  day  than  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  a  blue  garden?  And  when  the 
blue  blossoms  are  herbs  as  well,  the 
aromatic  scents  are  an  added  pleasure. 
Against  a  fence  or  a  wall,  the  blue 

farden  shows  its  most  striking  effect. 

would  like  to  tell  you  practical  de¬ 
tails  about  these  flowering  herbs. 

Chicory  grows  to  five  feet  tall,  its 
leaves  resembling  dandelion.  Its  vivid 
blue  flowers  close  before  noon.  Chicory 
grows  best  in  dry  sandy  soil,  and  likes 
plenty  of  sunshine.  False  Indigo 
(Baptisia)  blooms  in  midsummer  with 
pea-like  flowers  of  a  deep  blue,  which 
later  change  into  spectacular  pods.  The 
tall  bushy  plant  is  usually  four  to 
five  feet  tall.  Delphinium  (larkspur) 
has  richly  blue  flowers  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  attracting  bees  and  perhaps  a 
humming  bird.  It  grows  three  to  four 
feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  it  has  eye¬ 
catching  beauty.  Aconite  (Monkshood) 
is  about  the  same  height,  blooming  late 
in  the  Summer  with  blue  flowers  al¬ 
most  sinister  in  their  darkness.  Meadow 
Sage  has  flowers  of  brilliant  blue,  and 
grows  about  two  feet  tall. 

Fennel  'Flower  (which  is  not  the  same 
as  fennel)  is  also  called  Black  Cumin 
and  Roman  Coriander.  It  grows  in 
sunny  places  and  does  not  transplant 
well.  The  clear  blue  flowers  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  black  seeds  of  great 
pungency,  which  are  used  on  bread, 
rolls  and  pastry  in  the  same  way  as 
poppy  seeds.  Cornflower  (Bachelor’s 
Button)  also  grows  two  feet  high,  and 
has  bright  blue  blossoms.  Flax  is  an 
annual  growing  to  18  inches  high,  with 
narrow  blue-green  leaves.  Its  delicate 
flowers  are  single,  light  blue  in  color. 


Borage  is  loved  by  bees.  It  should  not 
be  transplanted,  and  needs  full  sun¬ 
shine  and  poor  soil.  The  drooping  flower 
clusters  are  rose-colored  when  they 
first  bloom,  changing  to  the  blue  of  the 
sky. 

Then  there  is  Hyssop,  a  strong,  hardy 
herb;  its  seed  should  be  carefully 
marked  so  that  only  the  blue  (or  com¬ 
mon)  variety  will  appear  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  garden.  Seed  sowed  in  Spring 
will  grow  to  a  foot  high  by  late 
Summer,  and  the  following  year  will 
be  about  15  inches  tall.  It  transplants 
easily.  Its  deep  blue  blossoms  are  well 
liked  by  the  bees.  Lungwort  is  of 
lower  growth,  with  blue  flowers  from 
late  Spring  to  early  Summer.  American 
Pennyroyal  bears  a  cloud  of  small 
bluish-white  flowers.  It  is  a  tiny  erect 
plant  with  small  leaves.  While  its  color 
is  only  faint,  it  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  blue  garden  because  of  its  in¬ 
tensely  fragrant  foliage,  which  releases 
a  minty  odor  at  a  mere  touch. 

Let  Speedwell  (Veronica)  sprawl  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  its  long  stems 
almost  prostrate.  Only  toward  the  tip 
do  they  turn  up  toward  the  light  to 
show  light  blue  blossoms;  it  grows  in 
the  shade.  Carpet  Bugle-weed  with 
bronze  leaves  is  an  attractive  edging  of 
prostrate  growth.  Its  vivid  blue  blos¬ 
soms  are  very  small,  appearing  m 
Spring. 

And  so  we  have  a  garden  growing 
from  five  feet  tall  to  practically  noth¬ 
ing.  These  herbs  bloom  at  one  time  or 
another  throughout  the  Summer, 
assuring  the  garden  lover  that  there 
will  be  fragrance  and  cool  blue  for 
refreshment  for  many  months.  m.  c. 


School  Dress,  Fitted  Slip,  Attractive  Needlework 


Bilco  Copper  Steel  Doors  are  fireproof, 
weatherproof,  termite  proof.  Always 
open  and  close  smoothly.  3  standard 
sizes.  Shipped  packaged  knocked  down. 

Write  for  folder  to 

BILCO  MFG.  CO. 

161  B  Hallock  Avenue  New  Haven  6,  Conn. 
Steel  Sidewalk  Doors  •  Steel  Roof  Scuttles 

Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


finest  Rubber 


4500 

SIZES 
34  -  50 


7297 


Varicose  Veins 

What  are  varicose  veins?  What 
causes  them?  Where  are  they  generally 
found?  Need  a  victim  be  fearful?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  which 
women  often  ask,  probably  because 
women  are  the  ones  who  carry  and 
bear  children.  Many  expectant  mothers 
develop  varicose  veins  early  in 
pregnancy,  but  these  cases  generally 
clear  up  after  the  baby  is  born,  when 
pressure  from  weight  of  the  uterus  is 
relieved. 

But  what  are  varicose  veins?  Veins 
are  those  blood  vessels  which  passively 
carry  blood.  They  are  not  active  and 
alert  as  are  the  arteries.  But  with  use 
and  with  misuse  (as  from  pressure), 
they  become  dilated  and  stretched.  The 
large  vein  of  the  leg,  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  branches  extending  from  the  foot 
to  the  thigh,  is  most  frequently  affected 
in  women.  The  veins  of  the  lower 
bowel  may  become  stretched  and  cause 
what  is  known  as  piles  or  hemorrhoids. 
Thus  these  too  are  varicose  veins.  Their 
best  treatment  is  by  surgery,  if 
correction  through  laxative  foods, 
under  your  doctor’s  care,  cannot  be 
effected. 

Varicose  veins  in  any  part  of  the 
body  can  be  caused  by  long  periods  of 
standing,  the  wearing  of  tight  garters, 
tight  elastic  bands  in  underwear,  or 
tightly  rolled  stockings;  these  in 
addition  to  pregnancy’s  presence.  There 
is  also  an  hereditary  tendency  toward 
varicose  veins  which  may  account  for 
some  sufferers  who  are  slender  and 
unable  otherwise  to  trace  the  trouble. 
They  are  quite  apt  to  appear  in  stout 
people,  appearing  as  “blue  cords”  in 
the  legs,  especially  back  of  the  knee. 

What  are  the  symptoms?  Even  be¬ 
fore  varicose  veins  appear,  there  may 
be  an  unaccountable  “draggy”  feeling 
in  the  feet.  There  may  be  muscle 
cramps  in  the  leg  or  unexplained  pains 
in  them,  sometimes  preceded  by 
swelling  of  the  lower  limbs.  If  any  of 
these  symptoms  occur  a  doctor  should 
be  consulted;  as  much  rest  (with  the 
feet  elevated)  as  is  possible  should  be 
taken.  For  if  varicose  veins  can  be 
“headed  off”  much  suffering  may  be 
avoided. 

Do  we  need  to  feel  fearful  about 
varicose  veins?  Yes,  for  if  you  do, 
you’ll  probably  have  the  tendency 
checked  at  once  and  be  saved  em¬ 
barrassment,  annoyance,  pain  and 
money.  Even  if  at  first  neglected,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  need  for  accepting 
varicose  veins  as  a  part  of  life. 
Doctors  nowadays  have  excellent 
methods  of  treating  this  condition  when 
first  it  starts:  injections  may  be  given 
or  the  vein  may  be  surgically  “tied  off.” 
No  person  need  have  varicose  veins  for 
long,  no  matter  how  old  or  how  young 
he  or  she  may  be.  If  not  treated 
promptly  and  properly,  then  bandages 
will  have  to  be  applied,  or  elastic 
stockings  worn.  This  type  of  protection 
is  important  for  when  varicose  veins 
itch  and  are  thoughtlessly  scratched 
horrible  ulcers  may  develop.  Once  de¬ 
veloped  they  may  last  for  months  or 
years. 

So,  readers,  regardless  of  whether 
you  are  in  your  thirties  or  sixties, 
please  do  not  neglect  or  refuse  to  con¬ 
sult  a  physician  at  the  very  first  sign 
of  the  development  of  a  varicose  vein. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Thought  for  Today 

Housewives  have  long  struggled  with 
the  state  of  almost  cringing  distress 
that  recent  years  have  forced  upon 
them  in  their  efforts  to  get  food  for 
the  family  at  the  local  store  in  village, 
town  or  city.  This  w«s  particularly 
true  in  the  matter  of  butter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  signs,  prominently  displayed 
over  the  dairy  counter  of  at  least  one 
small  store,  tell  their  own  story: 

During  OPA,  the  sign  said:  “No 
Butter!” 

During  the  lull  from  OPA,  it  said: 
“Don’t  Forget  Your  Butter  Today!” 

Homemakers  are  pretty  good  at 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times.  P.  s. 


PATTERN  4825 -Girl's  jumper  and  blouse  Pattern  has  embroidery  transfer.  Girl's  sizes  6,  8,  10.  12,  14. 

«.  —  —  — — 

PAtTeRNS1738|6— J4eStWs3plnwheel  square  singly  or  join  for  luncheon  cloths,  in  string  or  number  30 
rotton  Pattern  has  directions;  stitches,  lie. 

PATTERN  7297  —  Brighten  your  linens  with  peacocks  in  different  sizes.  Pattern  has  transfer  of  8  pea¬ 
cocks,  6  by  11%  to  5  by  6%  inches,  lie. 

New  Fall  and  Winter  Pattern  Book,  I5e. 

New  Needlework  Catalogue.  I5e.  ,  ,,, 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and  send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  S  . 

New  York  CityN 'residents  add  1  cent  tax  on  orders  over  25  cents;  2  cents  tax  for  over  75  cents. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  am  a  farm  woman  who  wishes  to 
start  the  hobby  of  painting  in  oils. 
What  can  I  send  you  in  exchange  for 
literature  on  oil  painting?  Grandma 

New  York 

I  collect  small  pieces  of  dark  blue 
glassware.  If  you  have  a  collecting 
hobby,  I  may  have  something  to  add 
to  it  in  exchange  for  getting  blue 
glass.  MRS.  T.  R.  C. 

New  York 

I  have  some  old-fashioned  buttons 
that  I  would  like  to  exchange  for  tri¬ 
vets,  those  old  stands  which 
our  grandmothers  used  to  set  hot  flat¬ 
irons  on  while  ironing.  mrs.  b.  m. 

New  York 

I  would  like  to  exchange  letters  with 
others  interested  in  house  plants  and 
herbs.  miss  a.  o.  s. 

Vermont 


The  Visiting  Nurse 
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WHY  TAKE  CHANCES? 

CLOROX  MAKES  GERM 
"DANGER  ZONES" SANITARY/ 

V. _ _ 

Appearances  may  be 

deceiving". . .  that’s  a  true 
saying!  When  you’ve  finished  your  cleaning, 
♦he  bathroom  and  kitchen  may  look  clean— 
but  are  they?  They  are— and,  what’s  more, 
they’re  sanitary,  too— if  you've  used  Clorox 
in  routine  cleansing.  Clorox  provides  hy¬ 
gienic  cleansing,  which  goes  beyond  ordi¬ 
nary  cleanliness.  It  also  deodorizes,  removes 
stains.  Use  Clorox  in  laundering,  as  well.  I| 
bleaches  white  cottons  and  linens  snowy* 
white  (brightens  fast  colors),  makes  laundry 
sanitary.  Directions  on  the  label. 


\ 

USING  CLOROX 
PROVES  THAT 
YOU’RE  A  CARE¬ 
FUL  HOUSEWIFE, 
SALLY! 


C. 

/  WOULDNT 
THINK  OF  CLEAN¬ 
ING  WITHOUT 

Clorox...  it 

DISINFECTS! 


- AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND _ 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  oi  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . . 
it’s  always  uniform it’s  always  dependable! 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 

CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal^  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feetl 
Holps  mako  walking  a  pleasure.”  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
_  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-J,  N.Y.C.  2* 


FALSE  TEETH 


KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutcb  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  watte 
money  on  tubttitates,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mall  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4603-H,.  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


m  5W/ CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Extra  Cash  Easy.  Show  eX(lui6ito  / 
Christmas,  Everyday  greeting  //wfj  i 
Cards,  Stationery,  Gift  Wrap-  /^Oiylr  J 
,  Pings.  Bonus.  Bequest  $1.00  i 

Christmas  box  on  approval.  J 

IFrco  samples  50  for  $1  Christmas  / 

„  _  _  Cards.  Special  Offers.  Hedcnkamp 

*.  Co.,  343  Broadway,  Dept.  A-27,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


New,  Extra  Money  Plan 

Cp  .to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments.  Gift  Wrappings, 
Humorous,  A11  Occasion,  Birthdays,  Social  Notes,  Per¬ 
sonalized  Stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Bequest  FBEE  50 
for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

248  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  .* 


Symposium  on  Canning 

Part  I 


In  response  to  Mrs.  Nellie  K. 
Wadhams’  query  in  our  June  15  issue: 
“What  has  been  your  greatest  canning 
problem,  and  how  have  you  solved 
it?”,  the  following  letters  of  first  hand 
experience  are  presented  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  canning  topics.  Mrs.  Wadhams’ 
comments  are  gleaned  from  her  years 
of  carrying  out  a  “Live  at  Home”  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm. 


Steam  Pressure  Canning 

From  Mrs.  Albert  Johnson,  New  York: 

“I  would  like  to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  a  little  work  and  a  garden. 
Last  year  I  put  up  more  than  500  jars 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables — 
also  pears,  peaches,  and  plums, 
apples,  apple  and  quince,  blackberries; 
picked  wild  blueberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  beach  plums  and  orange 
quarters,  rhubarb  and  wine  berries. 
The  vegetables  included  tomatoes,  green 
and  wax  beans,  lima  beans,  peas, 
carrots,  celery  cut  up,  white  and  red 
cabbage,  Chinese  cabbage,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  soy  beans  and  tomatoes, 
eggplant  and  tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
spinach,  swiss  chard,  beets,  squash, 
pumpkin,  okra,  okra  and  tomatoes.  Also 
I  cut  up  mixed  vegetables  for  soups, 
fish  chowder,  and  clam  chowder  be¬ 
sides  clams  and  fish.  Picked  cranberries 
wild  on  Long  Island  and  made  cran¬ 
berry  sauce  and  jam.  Made  a  lot  of 
jams  and  jellies.  Also  made  dill 
pickles  and  sweet  pickles. 

My  big  problem  had  been  spoilage  of 
■foods  I  canned.  Last  year  I  borrowed 
a  steam  pressure  cooker  from  a  friend 
of  mine  and  of  the  500  jars  canned,  I 
lost  only  eight  jars  and  that  because 
of  defective  rubbers.  Again  I  want  to 
say  the  steam  pressure  cooker  solved 
my  hardest  problem.  I  have  used  every 
type  of  jar,  but  covers  and  rubbers 
must  be  perfect.  It  did  take  a  little 
while  to  get  used  to  canning  this  way. 
I  found  it  very  much  shorter  in  pro¬ 
cessing  time,  and  best  of  all  it  is  safe.” 

Comment:  It  is  conceded  by  all  ex¬ 
perts  that  steam  pressure  canning  is 
the  safest  and  quickest.  Mrs.  Johnson 
has  a  large  family,  and  probably  more 
than  one  pair  of  hands  to  help  her 
keep  up  with  this  fast  working  gadget, 
preparing  vegetables  and  fruits.  She 
submits  a  formidable  list  of  varieties. 
For  those  who  do  not  have  available 
the  solution  suggested  by  Mrs.  John¬ 
son,  here  are  some  things  that  will  help 
your  canned  goods  to  keep: 

1.  Careful  inspection  of  jars  to  be 
sure  covers  or  edges  of  jars  are  not 
chipped  and  bails  are  tight.  If  the  lock 
will  not  swing  up  smartly  on  being  re¬ 
leased,  tighten  the  metal  bail  with  a 
pair  of  pliers.  2.  The  jars  must  be 
sterile  when  the  food  is  put  into  them. 
The  easiest  way  is  to  put  the  jars  into 
the  water  bath  in  cold  water  and  let 
them  come  to  a  boil;  boil  at  least  five 
minutes  while  you  prepare  the  vege¬ 
tables  or  fruit.  3.  Match  jars  and  covers 
according  to  manufacturer.  You  would 
not  expect  a  Ball  cover  to  fit  an  Atlas 
jar,  would  you?  Observation  suggests 
to  me  that  many  people  do,  to  their 
sorrow.  4.  Do  not  cheat  on  the  time, 
even  when  very  busy  or  very  tired. 
It  does  not  pay.  A  few  minutes  extra 
is  all  to  the  good,  but  beware  of  being 
a  split  hair  short.  5.  Use  only  garden 
fresh  vegetables  and  beware  of  spoiled 
fruits.  The  products  that  go  into  a  jar 
should  be  A-l,  unless  you  are  going  to 
pickle  them  in  strong  vinegar  or  salt 
them  heavily.  From  garden  to  can  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  really  is  a  race. 
Especially  if  you  use  the  scald  and 
cold  dip,  work  speedily,  for  peas  and 
other  vegetables  contain  enzymes  that 
under  careless  handling  may  cause 
spoilage.  I  use  the  cold  pack  method  in 
preference,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory. 


Invert  Sugar  Goes  Farther 

From  Mrs.  John  S.  Wagner: 

“Raising  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
last  year,  I  was  not  able  to  get  near 
enough  sugar,  so  tried  what  is  termed 
‘invert  sugar  recipes’  for  syrup.  The 
fruit  kept  in  fine  condition;  am  using 
the  same  directions  for  what  I  have 
put  up  to  date — pineapple-rhubard, 
strawberries,  and  sour  cherries.  The 
following  was  taken  from  among  sever¬ 
al  official  recipes,  but  I  forget  the 
author. 

Thin  syrup:  %  cup  sugar,  three  cups 
water,  %  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
(scant).  Medium  syrup:  %  cup  sugar, 
two  cups  water,  cream  of  tartar  as 
above.  Thick  syrup:  %  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  water,  cream  of  tartar  as  above. 

Pears  are  partly  cooked  in  a  small 
amount  of  water;  then  syrup  is  made 
with  that  water  and  fruit  processed  as 
usual.  Sheldon  and  Le  Conte  pears  are 
canned  without  as  much  sugar  as  other 
fruit;  then  when  opened  for  use,  the 
fruit  is  baked  in  a  casserole  for  several 
hours  and  more  sugar  added,  if  needed. 
This  baking  seems  to  bring  out  the 
flavor  and  the  pears  are  a  lovely  pink¬ 
ish  color.  I  also  use  a  lot  of  white  corn 
syrup  in  place  of  sugar.  Sour  cherries 
are  improved  by  baking  in  a  casserole 
before  using,  if  short  on  sugar.” 


Comment:  Without  the  cream  of 
tartar,  and  using  pre-war  directions, 
thin  syrup  would  be  one  cup  of  sugar 
to  two  cups  of  water,  medium  would 
be  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  cup  of 
water,  and  thick  one  cup  of  sugar  to 
half  a  cup  of  water.  My  chemistry  says, 
“When  cane  sugar  is  boiled  with  water 
and  a  little  acid  to  act  as  a  catalyst, 
it  forms  two  simpler  sugars,  glucose 
and  fructose.”  In  this  case,  cream  of 
tartar  is  the  acid.  The  result  of  the 
process  is  invert  sugar  syrup.  Experts 
tell  us  this  syrup  is  1%  sweeter  than 
the  same  amount  of  ordinary  sugar.  I 
have  never  tried  it. 

As  to  baking  canned  pears  and  sour 
cherries  in  the  oven  before  serving, 
the  idea  is  to  turn  any  starch  left  in 
the  fruit  to  sugar.  This  is  similar  to 
the  process  by  which  fruit  ripens  on  the 
tree  or  bush.  The  green  fruits  are  full 
of  starch;  as  they  ripen,  the  starch  is 
turned  to  sugar.  The  idea  appeals  to 
me,  especially  for  pears,  which  when 
spoiled  by  botulinus,  are  toxic.  There 
is  not  enough  acid  in  pears  to  prevent 
this  bacteria  from  growing  in  the 
spoiled  fruit.  In  the  baking,  the  toxic 
gases  would  be  driven  off,  making  the 
fruit  safe.  We  do  not  have  much 
trouble  with  botulism  in  the  Northeast, 
but  in  parts  of  the  West  it  is  a  serious 
menace.  We  never  know  when  we 
shall  come  up  against  it,  and  it  is 
well  to  play  safe.  Putting  lemon  juice 
into  canned  pears  would  be  another 
way. 


Sweetening  Peaches 

From  Mrs.  V.  J.  Schaefer,  New  York: 

“Can  your  peaches  by  any  method 
you  prefer,  but  make  the  syrup  by 
using  one  cup  of  sugar  to  four  cups 
of  water  instead  of  the  usual  three  of 
sugar  to  two  of  water.  I  did  my  peaches 
this  way  last  year  and  found  out  they 
taste  quite  like  fresh  peaches  besides 
being  plenty  sweet  enough.  I  thereby 
saved  55  cups  of  sugar  for  other  can¬ 
ning.  Nor  did  it  make  any  difference 
in  the  keeping  quality,  either.” 

Comment:  Fruit  will  keep  with  or 
without  sugar  if  the  contents  of  the 
jar  are  tightly  sealed  and  sterile.  The 
amount  of  sugar  is  important  only  in 
keeping  unsealed  preserves  or  jams. 
I  agree  with  Mrs.  Schaefer  that  most 
canned  peaches  are  unnaturally  sweet. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  her 
peaches  were  tree  ripened  or  com¬ 
mercial.  Tree  ripened  would  need  less 
.sugar  and  they  are  much  more  delici¬ 
ous.  I  have  found  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  that  bush  ripened  blackberries 
are  better  if  canned  without  any  sugar, 
sweetening  slightly  just  before  serv¬ 
ing.  I  make  blackberry  juice  as  for 
making  jelly,  bring  it  to  a  rolling  boil, 
add  the  same  measure  of  fresh  black¬ 
berries,  simmer  until  the  berries  are 
shrunken,  and  can,  processing  20 
minutes  in  the  water  bath.  The  berries 
are  firm  but  juicy,  the  juice  extra  rich 
and  delicious.  Well  ripened  fruit  saves 
sugar. 


Loss  of  Juice  in  Water  Bath 

I  can  think  of  dozens  of  problems 
I  have  met  and  am  meeting  in  my 
summer  canning,  but  perhaps  none  are 
so  aggravating  as  the  loss  of  liquid 
during  processing  in  a  water  bath.  I 
have  solved  it,  but  have  made  myself 
extra  work  in  doing  it.  I  put  the  jars 
of  vegetables  or  fruit  into  the  water 
bath  partially  sealed  and  process  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  processing  time, 
or  a  minimum  of  10  minutes;  then  re¬ 
move  the  jars,  seal  them  completely 
and  return  to  the  water  bath  to  com¬ 
plete  the  processing  period.  Before  I 
used  this  method,  my  jars  of  tomatoes 
would  sometimes  be  half  full  and  much 
flavor  was  lost  in  this  way.  The  reason 
for  the  ne-  *  way  is  as  follows:  In  the 
first  few  minutes,  the  air  in  the  top 
of  the  jar  is  expelled,  while  the  jar 
is  half  sealed.  After  the  contents  of 
the  jar  have  boiled  for  a  short  time, 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  inside 
pressure  sufficient  to  break  jar  or  cap 
or  blow  out  the  rubber.  Has  any  one 
a  better  solution  for  this  problem? 

Incidentally,  the  experts  say,  if  you 
live  over  1,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
you  should  add  10  per  cent  to  your 
processing  time  for  every  additional 
500  feet,  counting  from  the  time  the 
water  begins  to  boil.  Our  altitude  here 
at  Sprucetip  is  1,200  feet. 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 


Cooking-  and  Canning  Books 


The  Joy  of  Cooking 

Irma  Rombauer . $2.50 

Soy  Cook  Book 

Demetria  Taylor.. .  1.50 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy, 

Miriam  Williams .  1.50 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

F.  W.  Fabian .  1.50 

Nutrition  Simplified 


Alice  Bradley  &  W.  B.  Loggans  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


STOP 


INSECT 

NUISANCE 


Wxutxel’t  li(kt  trip  (Me  |t(l  * 
(be  butt  tad  f«U  them  fut.  Trap 
lit  yo or  prcMit  4”  fixture.  Uk 
it  for  porcb,  kitchen,  camp,  tardea, 
orchard,  etc.  No  poitoai,  bait  or 
odor*.  Easily  cleaned.  Perfectly 
cafe.  Makes  combination  Gfht  and  « 
trap.  Send  for  it  today  and  watcb  * 


it  work! 


Price,  globe  only,  each 


*098 
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Pottyi#- 
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WENTZEL  INSECT  LIGHT  TRAPS> 

P.  0.  BOX  171,  GREENSBURG  3,  PA. 


No  other  book  like  this  authoritative 
new  work  edited  by  Meta  Given,  well- 
known  lecturer  and  home  economist! 
Published  by  makers  of  famous  Hom& 
Cazmers  Caps  and  Jar  Rings ,  it  brings 
you  scores  of  new  methods . . .  120  illus¬ 
trations...  67  NEW  RECIPES  for 
serving  canned  foods!  A  costly  book  to 
produce,  but  yours  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost... 25^  stamps  or  coin!  Don’t 
miss  it!  Mail  coupon  today. 

The  HOME^ANNERs"cAP  CORpT" "* “T 
80  White  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  25<J  for  copy  of  The  Home  Canners 
CANNING  BOOK.  (print  clearly) 

(Name). . „ 

( Address ) . . 


O’  to  cz ^>leey9 

&l TJ'  tee 

is  .in  the  wonderful  assurance  that 
whatever  the  future  brings  in  happiness 
or  grief,  you  will  be  securely  provided 
for  .  .  .” 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance 
has  enabled  thousands  of  fathers  with 
moderate  incomes  to  give  this  peace 
of  mind  to  their  wives  and  their 
growing  children. 

Consider  your  insurance  now  so 
that  your  family’s  faith  in  the  future 
can  rest  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
financial  security.  Mail  the  coupon 
now  for  complete  information. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

1912  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  $14,260,828 

. - COUPON - a 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1 ,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Family  Protection 
Plan.  Please  send  details  for  age - 

STREET - - - - - 

CITY . . . . - . STATE . - . . 


The  HOME  CANNERS  CAP  C0RP. 
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*Dr*  Salsbury’s  AVI-TON  removes 
Large  Roundworms  and  Cecal  Worms 

Contains  Phenothiazine 

Flock  Treatment — Just  Mix  in  Mask! 


Save  valuable  time  and 
profits  by  giving  your 
flock  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi* 
Ton  in  the  mash  as  soon 
as  you  suspect  large 
roundworms  and  cecal  worms  are 
holding  back  your  birds.  Heavy 
infestations  can  reduce  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  lower  your  profits. 

Avi-Ton  is  a  product  of  Dr. 
Salsbury  research.  Contains  rec¬ 
ognized  drugs,  including  pheno¬ 
thiazine.  Thousands  praise  its 
convenience.  Easy  on  the  birds. 
bow  in  cost,  too. 

Guard  against  heavy  infestations 
which  reduce  profits.  Get  genuine 
Dr  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  at  hatch¬ 
eries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores,  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 
Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


If  you  prefer  an 
Individual  Treatment 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Rota-Caps  re¬ 
move  large  roundworms  and 
intestinal  capillaria  worms. 
Only  treatment  containing 
Rotamine.  Easy  on  birds  .  .  . 
Preferred  by  poultry  raisers, 
5  to  1. 

Always  ask  for  Dr. 
Salsbury’s”— a  complete  '  line 
of  poultry  medicines,  fumi¬ 
gants,  disinfectants,  vaccines 
and  bacterins. 


Dr.  Salsburyfst 


Buy  at  Dealers  Displaying 
This  Service  Emblem 


REN-O-SAL  Brings  You  These 

Valuable  Flock  Benefits 

Double-Purpose  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

Stimulates  GROWTH  in  Young  Birds 

(Two  tablets-to-the-gallon) 

Prevents  Spread  of  Cecal  COCCIDIOSIS 
in  Chickens  (Eight  tablets-to-the-gallon) 


1 


Or.  Salsbury's 

REN-O-SAL 


Easy  to  use*  Just  drop  handy  tablets  into  the  drink¬ 
ing  water — mix  thoroughly •  Safe  in  any  wateref., 


1.  Stimulates  GROWTH.. 2.  Prevents  Cecal  COCCIDIOSIS 


■  rrunnuc  BACKED  »y  47#  to  943  eggs  per 
I  rUnvHlf)  «abs  of\  bird  (official  2  to  5 
■_** TPfiOOfj  year  records)  mean 

mm  r/tvvff  EEAL  PR0FITS!  FuI1 

Story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  poULTRy  FARM 
BOX  R.  RAHWAY. _ NEW  JERSEY 

.T— -  -M-  Tar.,1-1  Hampshire  Reds.  Rock- 

Uf  T|  |  Is  I  WHamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
.1  LI  B  I Kil-i  »  sJ  Heady  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 

$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167 _ _ _ Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults 
Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116  Box  P.  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

GIANT  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

breeders.  T^Ve^dTrlc™  tt&M*  25-^.95^59- 
$I4?95;  100- $28* 50  ;  500-$I38.50;  1000-$275.00.  Weekly 
shipments,  order  direct  giving  date  wanted.  C.  O.  h. 
if  desired.  THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  Zeeland.  Mich 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  pronts. 
25-S7.50;  50-JI4.00;  I00-$28.00.  ‘Ducks  for 

Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

white"  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS — 25-$6.00; 

9&-$l2.00;  100-$22.00-  Drakes  25-J5.00;  50-$9.00;  100- 
$18.00.  Hens  25-$7.00;  50-$I4.00;  10O-$26. 00.  Pekins 
25-$8  00  ‘  50-SI5.00;  100-$30.00.  Order  from  this  ad. 

ANDREW  J.  ZETTS,  DRIFTING.  PENNSYLVANIA 

q.  E  E  S  B  (Touloixse) 

This  year  hatch,  full  feathered  $10.00  each.  Pwo 
years  old  or  over  $12.00  each  for  breeding  purposes. 

HUNTS  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 


TO  MAKE 
MONEY  WITH 
POUL  TRY 

SEND  FOR  OUR 


CATALOG 


ill  -  V  'S<£ysw^ 


irsNEW.INFORMATIVF, 
>  FACTUAL  and  TRUTHFUL 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  WallingFord.^Conn, 


HALL 

BROTHERS 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Manganese  Sulfate  for  Egg 
Shells 

At  times  I  find  a  hen  laying  soft  had  rickets,  inasmuch  as  you  did  not 
shells  and  by  putting  half  a  teaspoonful  mention  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil.  A 
of  manganese  sulphate  in  one  and  one-  starting  mash  would  provide  the  needed 


August  3,  1946 

should  be  fed  a  good  turkey  starting 
mash  especially  designed  for  them. 
Clabbered  cheese  and  milk  should  be 
helpful,  but  the  regular  turkey  starting 
mash  should  be  fed  from  the  start. 

Your  own  home  hatched  turkeys  had 
a  decided  advantage  in  not  having  had 
a  long  journey  before  being  placed  in 
the  brooder.  It  is  possible  that  the 
poults  that  cannot  stand  up  may  have 


half  gallons  of  drinking  water,  the 
shells  at  once  harden  up.  Oyster  shell 
is  before  them  all  the  time.  J.  b. 

Nova  Scotia 

Your  experimental  use  of  manganese 
sulphate  is  very  interesting.  We  would 


minerals  and  vitamins  that  should 
prevent  rickets  or  leg  weakness. 


Heavy  Wing  Feathers 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  our  chicks? 
be  *  glad  to  have  reports  from  others  Every  year  it  is  the  same  old  trouble. 


that  have  tried  this  method  of  making  The  chicks  start  well  but  soon  their 
stronger  egg  shells.  The  Manganese  wing  feathers  grow  so  fast  they  drag 


Research  and  Development  Foundation 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reports  beneficial 
results  with  its  studies  in  this  field. 
They  report  that  the  addition  of  from 


the  ground.  I  cut  them  off  and  they 
do  better.  I  use  a  good  starter  feed. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  my  grandmother 
raised  fine  chicks  and  they  were  fed 


five  to  eight  ounces  of  manganese  sul-  only  corn  meal  wet  with  cold  water. 


phate  per  ton  of  poultry  rations  fed, 
should  also  reduce  the  incidence  of 
perosis,  commonly  called  slipped- 


Ailegany  County,  N.  Y.  w.  r.  h. 

If  you  knew  all  the  things  most  of 
our  grandmothers  fed  their  chicks,  you 


tendon,  where  the  case  is  caused  by  would  no  doubt  be  surprised;  also  they 

were  raised  late  enough  so  they  had 
a  chance  to  get  plenty  of  bugs,  green 
food  and  sunshine.  They  also  often  re¬ 
chlorine.  Improvement  has  been  noted  ceived  milk  and  table  scraps.  Winginess 


a  deficiency  of  manganese.  Other 
factors  will,  of  course,  be  involved, 
such  as  calcium,  phosphorus  and 


in  hatchability  when  manganese 
supplied  in  needed  amounts. 


is 


Cockerel  with  Swollen  Toe 

One  of  my  young  cocks,  a  future 
chicken  salad,  has  an  odd  trouble  with 
his  foot;  the  last  joint  on  the  first  toe 
is  swollen  to  the  point  where  he  can 
not  bend  it.  Is  this  bumblefoot?  Is  the 
chicken  edible?  l.  p. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

Your  cockerel  has  a  sore  toe,  possi¬ 
bly  as  a  result  of  an  injury.  It  is  not 


is  in  most  cases  due  to  chilling  or 
overheating.  Thus  the  chicks  do  not 
get  off  to  a  good  start,  and  fail  to 
feather  uniformly.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  make  a  careful  survey  of  your 
brooding  operations  and  see  what  is 
causing  this  to  happen.  Also  check  for 
floor  drafts. 


Vitamin  Needs  of  Hens 

Provitamin  A  from  yellow  corn  and 
alfalfa  meal  may  be  prifitably  fed  to 


laying  hens.  It  is  not  so  effective, 
what  we  would  ordinarily  class  as  however,  as  true  Vitamin  A  in  fish- 
bumblefoot,  but  has  about  the  same  liver  oils  added  to  the  feed. 


effect,  as  it  makes  it  diffcult  for  the 
bird  to  get  around.  If  this  bird  is  in 


These  conclusions,  which  confirm 
earlier  studies,  were  recently  reported 


good  flesh,  it  will  be  all  right  for  that  by  M.  W.  Taylor  and  W.  C.  Russell  of 
chicken  salad  you  are  planning.  It  will  Rutgers  University.  Working  for  two 
probably  make  a  natural  recovery  in  years  under  conditions  matching  those 


time. 


Poults  Have  Spraddled  Legs 


of  the  practical  poultry  farm,  it  was 
found  that  laying  hens  are  more 
healthy  and  produce  more  eggs  which 
hatch  into  stronger  chicks,  if  their  feed 
Some  of  my  purchased  turkey  poults  contains  1,600  to  1,800  units  of  Pro- 
have  spraddled  legs,  and  walk  with  a  vitamin  A  per  pound.  Even  this,  how- 
limp.  I  give  them  grit,  water,  oats,  ever,  may  not  be  enough,  for  Jungherr 
clabbered  cheese  and  milk.  My  home  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  has 
raised  poults  are  healthy.  What  should  found  traces  of  Vitamin  A  deficiency 


I  do  for  these  sick  ones?  e.  d. 

Northampton  County,  Penna. 


when  the  feed  contains  as  much  as 
3,000  units  per  pound.  This  indicates 


Spraddled  legs  in  turkey  poults  are  that  hens  make  less  effective  use  of  the 
due  to  some  condition  of  incubation  or  provitamin  (also  called  carotene)  than 


inheritance,  and  such  poults  will  never 
recover.  It  is  not  unusual  in  growing 
turkeys  to  lose  from  15  to  25  per  cent 


from  day-old  to  maturity.  Turkeys  ly  available. 


they  do  of  the  true  vitamin  from  fish- 
liver  oils.  The  latter,  however,  are 
relatively  costly  and  are  still  not  readi- 


7nOFIT-IRED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

BOX  H.  PHONE  504.  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS;  Mammoth  Pekins  from  vigorous  stock. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


FHcauqp  ments,  chronic  spasms  of  head,  neck 

iTewLdSUc  and  body;  not  t0  mention  others.  From 

Newcastle  disease  is  something  we  this  list  of  possible  symptoms  it  is 
must  cope  with  if  we  keep  poultry  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  so  difficult 
commercially.  Backyard  flocks  also  may  to  diagnose  this  disease, 
get  hit,  as  this  disease  is  no  respecter  Reports  from  various  countries  in- 
of  size  of  flocks.  Kraneveld  first  de-  dicate  that  mortality  rates  vary  greatly, 
scribed  this  disease  as  occurring  in  the  but  it  may  be  as  high  as  80  to  100  per 
Dutch  East  Indies  in  1926.  During  the  cent.  Thus  far,  we  have  been  fortunate 
same  year,  Doyle  of  England  isolated  in  the  United  States  in  most  cases  to 
the  virus  of  this  disease  and  named  it  encounter  a  low  rate  of  death.  Dr. 
after  Newcastle,  England.  It  has  also  Jungherr  of  the  University  of  Connecti- 
been  reported  by  other  investigators  in  cut  states  that  affected  chicks  up  to 
India,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Korea  four  weeks  may-show  a  high  mortality 
and  Ceylon.  Beaudette  of  New  Jersey  rate  of  from  5  to  50  per  cent;  while 
has  made  a  summary  of  the  literature  laying  birds  rarely  die,  but  go  almost 
on  this  disease,  and  in  1945  reported  completely  out  of  production, 
its  appearance  in  that  State.  However,  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
as  early  as  1940  we  heard  rumors  that  known  cure  for  Newcastle  disease.  Dr. 
Newcastle  disease  was  believed  to  be  Beach,  University  of  California,  has 
affecting  some  flocks  in  California.  Re-  been  trying  out,  experimentally,  the 
cently  at  a  meeting  called  in  Washing-  use  of  a  vaccine.  As  yet,  however,  this 
ton,  D.  C.,  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  means  of  control  has  not  been  proven 
Industry,  it  was  reported  that  this  to  be  feasible.  It  was  first  hoped  that 
disease  has  been  identified  in  about  with  but  few  infected  flocks  it  would 
15  States  and  that  it  is  on  the  increase,  be  possible  to  quarantine  these  flocks. 
To  avoid  confusion  and  to  simplify  slaughter  them  and  wipe  out  the 
this  discussion,  let  us  repeat  that  it  disease  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
is  believed  Newcastle  disease  is  caused  now  apparent  that  with  about  15 
by  a  filterable  agent,  or  virus.  It  is  States  reporting  this  disease,  it  is  too 
not  unlikely  that  due  to  the  confusion  widespread  to  respond  to  depopulation, 
of  symptoms,  this  disease  was  present  and  that  we  must  live  with  the 
in  poultry  flocks  in  this  country  before  disease  until  practical  methods  of  con- 
1940.  Due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  wide-  trol  can  be  developed, 
spread,  it  is  apparent  that  any  hope  In  the  meantime,  it  would  seem  wise 
of  wiping  it  out  is  improbable  until  a  to  follow  a  reasonable  course  of  sani- 
vaccine  can  be  developed  to  control  it.  tation  and  possible  prevention.  First, 
Newcastle  disease  shows  some  symp-  if  you  are  encountering  trouble  in  your 
toms  that  may  be  confused  with  flocks  that  seems  typical  of  Newcastle 
bronchitis,  epidemic  tremors  and  pa-  disease,  have  your  birds  checked  by  a 
ralysis,  which  makes  its  easy  identifi-  competent  poultry  pathologist.  Second, 
cation  impossible.  According  to  reports  if  you  are  suspicious  of  this  disease, 
of  various  pathologists,  here  are  a  few  apply  quarantine  measures,  and  take  all 
of  the  confusing  symptoms,  but  only  possible  sanitary  precautions  to  avoid 

(part  of  them  may  characterize  an  out-  tracking  it  to  other  flocks  in  the  area, 
break  of  Newcastle  disease:  dullness;  Third,  if  you  are  in  the  broiler  busi- 
droopiness;  weakness;  rough  feathers;  ness,  you  can  easily  sell  off  all  birds 
half-closed  eyes  and  sleepiness;  slow-  at  broiler  age  and  allow  the  plant  to 
ness;  increase  in  temperature;  diarrhea,  remain  idle  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
Watery,  profuse,  greenish  white,  or  after  a  thorough  cleanup.  You  can 
greenish  yellow;  bloody  droppings,  es-  then  try  a  new  lot  to  see  if  the  virus 
pecially  in  fat  birds;  coughing;  gurg-  of  the  disease  is  still  present  before 
ling;  sneezing;  distended  crop,  with  ill  risking  loss  by  restocking  at  once, 
smelling  brownish  watery  fluid,  and  Fourth,  with  laying  hens  it  no  doubt 
undigested  food;  mucous  secretion  about  will  be  effective  to  dispose  of  all  adult 
the  eye  or  mouth;  nervous  symptoms,  birds  and  clean  up  and  disinfect  at 
such  as  paralysis,  convulsive  move-  i  least  a  month  before  new  chicks  are 

bought  for  replacement  purposes. 

As  yet,  little  is  known  about  the  mode 
of  transmission  of  this  disease.  Thus 
we  can  only  hope  that  research  work 
on  Newcastle  disease  will  be  pushed 
rapidly  either  to  eliminate  the  disease 
from  our  flocks,  which  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful,  or  else  develop  practical  methods 
of  prevention  and  control  t.  b.  c. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS 

4  WEEKS  OLD  — $1.25  EACH 
FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

BREEDING  DRAKES . $8.00 

BREEDING  DUCKS . $6.00 

JAC-LEW  FARM 

CROTON  DAM  ROAD,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 
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Midsummer  Poultry 
Problems 

Summer  should  be  mainly  a  time  of 
preparation  for  the  poultryman.  What 
he  does  during  this  season  to  main¬ 
tain  comfort  in  his  laying  flocks  and 
to  promote  health  and  vigor  among 
his  growing  pullets,  will  surely  be  re¬ 
flected  in  hi?  egg  basket  in  the  Fall 
when  egg  prices  are  higher.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  as 
well  as  the  control  of  lice  and  mites, 
are  problems  that  must  be  given 
special  consideration  at  this  season. 
Sanitation  and  culling,  the  relief  of  the 
fowls  from  the  heat,  the  broody  hen, 
all  must  now  be  given  some  thought 
and  attention.  Most  poultrymen  who 
look  ahead  and  carefully  consider 
profits  and  losses  find  upon  reviewing 
their  yearly  activities  that  at  no  time 
have  they  found  jobs  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  those  that  need  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  Summer. 

There  is  a  very  wide  difference  in 
the  requirements  of  growing  stock  and 
laying  hens  or  laying  pullets.  While 
there  is  always  need  for  a  balanced 
ration,  layers  will  require  a  feed  with 
a  high  content  of  egg-producing  ele¬ 
ments,  while  growing  stock  will  need 
a  ration  rich  in  the  elements  necessary 
to  promote  vigor  and  growth.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  few  who  feel  that  the 
Summer  feeding  problem  is  all  a  myth, 
and  that  their  birds,  both  the  layers 
and  the  growing  chicks,  can  pick  up 
the  feed  they  need  while  ranging  over 
the  farm.  Fortunately,  these  people  are 
greatly  in  the  minority.  Experienced 
poultrymen  know  that  without  proper 
feeding  the  farm  flock  cannot  possibly 
pay  for  its  keep.  For  proper  growth 
and  development,  young  pullets  and 
growing  stock  need  a  well  balanced 
mash  feed  with  plenty  of  green  stuff 
and  grain.  Their  mash  should  contain 
ingredients  in  the  proper  proportions 
for  producing  bone  and  muscle  growth, 
and  for  promoting  vitality.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  about  feeding 
growing  stock  is  to  keep  their  growth 
even  and  constant.  It  is  usually  just  too 
bad  if  a  young  chicken  ever  becomes 
stunted,  for  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  it  will  never  regain  its  former 
degree  of  sturdiness.  The  best  way  of 
preventing  this  is  to  see  that  all  grow¬ 
ing  fowls  get  plenty  of  green  feed,  grit, 
and  water  to  supplement  a  well 
balanced,  mash-and-grain  ration. 

Laying  hens  require  practically  the 
same  kind  of  ration  in  Summer  as  they 
do  during  the  other  seasons,  except 
that  considerably  less  grain  and  cod 
liver  oil  is  needed  in  hot  weather. 
Grain  should  be  given  only  sparingly. 
It  should  be  fed  at  the  close  of  day, 
scattering  just  what  the  fowls  will 
readily  clean  up  in  a  few  minutes.  No 
grain  need  be  given  at  any  other  time, 
and  the  amount  of  cod  liver  oil  may 
well  be  about  half  that  which  is  used 
in  Winter.  Laying  hens  need  green 
feeds  and  grit  as  much  as  do  the  grow¬ 
ing  birds,  with  plenty  of  oyster  shell 
and  water.  Their  ration  should  al¬ 
ways  be  high  in  egg-building  elements, 
with  only  enough  grain  and  cod  liver 
oil  to  maintain  good  assimilation  and 
proper  body  weight. 

In  most  laying  flocks  there  are 
nearly  always  some  fowls  that  develop 
a  molt  and  quit  laying  when  the  hot 
days  of  midsummer  come.  This  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  lack  of  prop¬ 
er  care  or  by  improper  feeding,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  poor  breeding  (inherent 
weakness) ;  but  more  often  it  is  the 
result  of  the  long  continued  strain  of 
high  egg  production,  a  breaking  down 
of  a  living  egg  machine  which  has  too 
long  been  operating  under  heavy  strain. 
These  birds  should  be  culled  from  the 
flock,  as  well  as  all  other  slackers  and 
quitters.  If  retained  and  treated  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  them  back  into 
profitable  production,  they  seldom  turn 
out  anything  but  a  source  of  disap¬ 


pointment.  All  fowls  showing  serious 
defects  should  be  culled  from  the  flock 
at  this  time,  as  should  those  develop¬ 
ing  well  marked  weaknesses  that  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  efficiency  as  layers. 

w.  s.  c. 


Boning  a  Chicken 

Boning  a  chicken  is  not  a  difficult 
job  and  if  you  want  to  surprise  your 
dinner  guests,  it  provides  a  nice  ele¬ 
ment  of  suspense  as  you  boldly  carve 
right  across  the  whole  bird  without  a 
single  bone  left  in  it. 

Boning  should  preferably  be  done  on 
well  fleshed  fowl,  roasters,  capons  or 
turkeys.  The  bird  to  be  boned  should 
be  dressed,  singed,  and  thoroughly 
washed  ready  for  the  oven.  This  is  the 
general  procedure:  A  slit  is  made  at 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  neck  re¬ 
moved.  This  slit  is  enlarged  so  as  to 
slide  the  flesh  off  all  the  bones  and 
gradually  slip  the  skeleton  out,  leaving 
all  meat  inside  the  skin  intact.  Thus 
there  will  be  an  opening  only  at  the 
neck,  around  the  vent,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  leg  bones.  Set  the  bird  up  on 
its  tail  head  after  the  neck  has  been 
removed;  remove  the_  wishbone  and 
disjoint  the  wings.  The  wing  bones  can 
be  removed  at  this  stage  or  left  until 
later  and  taken  out  after  the  skeleton 
has  been  removed.  Some  leave  the  in¬ 
side  breast  muscles  attached  to  the 
breast  bone,  but  it  is  better  to  remove 
all  the  meat  possible  from  the  bones. 

A  sharp  slender  knife  makes  it  much 
easier  to  remove  the  meat  from  the 
bones.  A  pair  of  poultry  shears  can  be 
used  to  assist  in  cutting  and  removing 
some  of  the  skeleton.  As  the  meat  is 
cut  loose,  it  is  gradually  pushed  down 
over  the  skeleton.  The  hip  joints  are 
cut  loose  and  the  bones  of  the  legs 
removed. 

It  is  easier  to  bone  out  the  legs  after 
the  skeleton  has  been  completely  re¬ 
moved.  The  legs  can  then  be  turned 
inside  out  gradually  as  the  bones  are 
cut  free  from  the''  meat;  then  the  de- 
boned  leg  muscles  can  be  pushed  back 
into  their  normal  position.  The  bird 
should  first  be  drawn,  making  as  small 
an  incision  as  possible  in  the  abdomen, 
through  which  to  remove  the  entrails. 
A  pair  of  poultry  shears  can  be  used 
to  advantage  to  remove  the  skeleton 
part  by  part  as  you  progress  from  front 
to  rear.  When  all  the  bones  have  been 
removed,  the  bird  is  then  ready  to  be 
again  washed,  and  stuffed  to  resemble 


the  normal  shape  before  boning.  t.  b.  c. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  farm  truck  is  convenient  to  haul  feed  to  the  pullets  on  range,  at  the  farm 
of  C.  Bruyneel  &  Son  at  North  Weare,  Hillsboro  County,  N.  H. 


This  is  for  poultrymen  who  want  to  make  more 
money  the  easy  way — by  going  after  HIGH 
PROFIT  PER  BIRO.  You  can  get  well  over 
200  eggs  per  bird.  Here’s  how  to  begin  your 
own  high  production  plan. 


You  can  earn  money  sit¬ 
ting  down  with  the  new 
Park  &  Pollard  Poultry 
Manual.  In  this  FREE 
book,  from  your  Park  & 
Pollard  dealer,  you’ll  find 
many  ways  to  make  poultry  more  pro¬ 
fitable.  You’ll  see  how  others  handle 
their  birds  to  get  1)  High  production 
2)  Low  mortality. 


Is  it  worth  the  trouble 
to  learn  and  change?  If 
better  methods  and  care 
can  bring  you  20%  to 
50%  more  profit — it’s 
the  easiest  extra  money 
you  can  make.  It’s  not  too  late  to  make 
changes  that  will  improve  your  produc¬ 
tion  and  profit.  You  can  start  now  to 
get  more  eggs  this  fall. 


You’ll  see  why  planned 
breeding  and  selection  of 
birds  is  the  beginning. 
You  already  have  this 
season’s  birds.  But  you 
can  begin  now  to  select. 
You  can  cull  birds  that  are  sure  to  be 
poor  layers.  You  can  start  to  legband 
your  superior  pullets  for  future  use. 
Then  you  can  provide  for  your  present 
flock,  to  get  the  limit  of  their  productive 
capacity. 


birds — you’ll 


With  feed  the  way  it  is 
this  year,  it’s  doubly  im¬ 
portant  to  re-examine 
your  system.  While  you 
save  feed  by  mowing  the 
range  and  culling  poor 
discover  it’s  part  of  a 


broader  program  that  gives  you  higher 


profit  per  bird.  You’ll  find  many  other 
profitable  ideas  in  the  new  Park  & 
Pollard  Manual.  It’s  free.  See  your 
Park  &  Pollard  dealer. 


me  reliable  dnnxmg  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  SI. 00.  $2.50  and  $4 JO. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  lows 


KILLS 
I  Red  Mites 
f  Bed  Bugs 


_  ,  .  Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kflla 

Spray  brooder  red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
house  and  Cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  peata.  Dae 
nuu&e  dnu  garden  sprayer.  Treatment  oaually  laata  for 
saturate  litter  months.  Also  killa  nita.  FOR  COLDS— Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  in  closed  honse  aeveral 


to  control 
coccidiosls. 


;  times  a  day.  Ask  yoor  denier  or  WRITE. 

■  TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  B0X14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MB. 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 


POULTRY  PICKERS 
AND  SCALDERS 

SPECIAL:  Limited  number  of  reconditioned 

Pickers  far  below  cost, 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


BIG  SPECIAL:  POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  a  Short  Time  Only 

Reconditioned  for  $69.50  (F.  0.  B.  New  York) 
Same  Guarantee  as  on  our  New  Machines. 

We  also  have  in  stock  a  full  line  of  the  famous 
PICKWICK  PICKERS.  For  Information  Write  To 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


....  ._°ia£st  live  Poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instrue- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

.  ,0KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Be*  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATESEGG  COMPANY 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PTJLLORTJM  CLEAN 
ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm,  Muscatine.  Iowa 
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THE  BACON  POULTRY 

HOUSE  LIGHT  CONTROL 

. . .  makes  hens  forget  the  seasons  and  lay 
best  when  egg  prices  are  highest.  Set  your 
Bacon  Control  with  easy-change  pins  (no 
tools)  to  turn  lights  on  or  off  any  number  of 
times  per  day,  morning  or  evening  or  both, 
with  or  without  dimming.  Set  it  once — then 
forget  it!  Positive,  fully  automatic  action 
with  electric  clock  (Telechron  mechanism). 
A.  C.  25  or  60  cycle,  1320  watts. 

Easy  to  wire.  Mercury-to-mer-  /  MORE 
curycontacts.no  resistors  to  burn  I 
out  or  heat  up;  no  fire  hazard.  J 
The  Bacon  Control  pays  for  itself  \  WITH 
many  times  over  in  one  season.  I 
—Write  for  descriptive  folder.  V  BACON 

AT  POULTRY  SUPPLY 
TTl  DEALERS  OR  F.  0.  B. 

ROCHESTER  7,  H.  Y. 

BACON 


ELECTRIC  TIMER 

APPLIANCE  CORPORATION 


69  Atlantic  Ave.»  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 
BEX 


Feeds  to  Fit  the  Dairy 
Cow’s  Needs 

(Continued  from  Page  518) 
desirable  to  make  maximum  use  of 
roughage.  The  usual  rate  for  feeding 
roughage  to  dairy  cows  in  production 
is  one  pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds 
of  silage  for  each  100  pounds  of  body- 
weight;  plus  enough  grain  to  meet 
their  milk  production  requirements. 
Just  as  when  cows  are  on  pasture,  the 
amount  of  grain  needed  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  amount  and  quality  of 
roughage  used,  the  amount  and  butter- 
fat  percentage  of  milk  produced,  and 
the  weight  of  the  cow.  In  addition  to 
these  factors,  there  are,  as  every  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  knows,  the  individual 
likes  and  preferences  of  the  cows,  and 
the  important  fact  that  no  cow  should 
ever  be  fed  more  grain  than  is  suited 
to  her  individuality.  These  variations 
as  related  to  certain  cows  are  more 
apparent  with  high  producing  animals, 
especially  with  good  individuals  that 
are  being  milked  under  official  test,  than 
they  are  with  those  of  only  fair  to 
average  production. 

The  standard  ratio  of  one  pound  of 
hay  and  three  pounds  of  silage  can  be 
modified  occasionally  to  advantage.  If 
hay  is  in  short  supply  or  of  poor 
quality  and  silage  is  plentiful,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  feed  more  silage  and 
less  hay;  however,  it  is  well  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  fact  that  on  the  average  it 
takes  about  three  pounds  of  corn  silage 
to  replace  one  pound  of  good  hay  for 
feeding  value.  When  grain  supplies  are 
low,  or  the  price  ratio  is  favorable  for 
feeding  more  roughage,  which  would 
be  the  case  when  home  raised  roughage 
was  plentiful  and  grain  was  compara- 


Close  Type  Cedar 
Picket  Fence 

Woven  Picket  Fence.  Post  and 
Rail  Fences  in  three  and  four 
rail  styles.  All  types  Steel 
Fencing  for  the  Farm.  Chain 
Link  Fence.  Easy  payment 
plan. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD  TF°REE 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldfl..  Washington  t,  D.  C 


Pinrn  Presses,  Graters,  Screens,  Pumps,  stacks, 
I  illr.K  Cloths,  Supplies.  Catalog  Free.  PALMER 
vll'lall  CIDER  SUPPLIES,  Inc.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


DOGS 


A  good  silo  is  an  asset  to  any  livestock 
farm.  This  concrete  silo  is  on  Raymond 
Baker’s  farm,  New  Brunswick,  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  New  Jersey. 


DALMATIANS 

(CoacbL  Dogs) 

Two  litters  whelped  May  29.  Champion  sired.  Also 
LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS  whelped  July  3.  All 
puppies  A.  K.  C.  litter  registered,  wormed,  healthy. 

DALABRA  KENNELS,  Registered. 

JORDAN,  Phone  5415  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD  and  SHEPHERD  -  POUCE 
crossed.  Heel  driving  InstincL  Males s  $12; ;  females ‘ 

W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires; 

Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz,  Police, 
Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunt*  £fl.  T  W  A 

EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 

DON'T  TAKE  A  CHANCE 

Stamp.  DB  LU  E°UR  IB  BO  N^K  E  N^LS,S*M  Ad's  I^%L^y! 


WANTED :  BOSTONS,  CHOWS,  SPITZ 

FAY’S,  GiT6  rri-C°  1111(1  PMAPPBID.  NEW  YORK 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
pies.  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


—  FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  — 
Sable  and  White,  with  white  markings.  Herding  in- 
ftinct.  HAROLD  P.  KENNEDY.  VALENCIA,  PA. 


COLLIE  Puppy  Male,  wanted.  Must  be  A.K.C.  Reg. 
Beaupeg  Kennels.  Collie  puppies  occasionally  for  sale. 

BERYL  ALICE  SHARPE,  Route  I,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd  pups, 
born  low  heel  strikers,  from  heel  driving  parents,  males 
$15.  females  $12.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 


Newfoundland  Puppies:  No  papers;  black,  small  white 

markings.  5  weeks  old,  $15  &  *20  -Shipped  Ct.O.D. 

A.  ROY  LANDIS,  R.  D.  2,  MOHNTON,  PENNA. 


_  .  »  From  heel  drivers.  Arthur 

Shepherd  r*ups  <nuou,  D«K»ibJuncti«o..N.T 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farmsc.°IHrastingsI,0Nl.aYl 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier 


AIREDALES  —  The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D; 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


.MAINE 


_ _  BOXER  AND  PUG  PUPPIES 

KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO,  _ 

A  K  C.  German  Shepherd  Puppies;  blacks  and  greys 

$65.00  UP.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  Barker,  N.  V. 

—COLLIE  PUPS  TWO  TO  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD— 

HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


lively  high  in  price,  then  it  would  be 
desirable  to  use  a  liberal  supply  of 
good  roughage  as  a  daily  practice  in 
the  feeding  program.  Assuming  that 
the  cows  are  being  fed  liberally  at  the 
rate  of  iy4  ppunds  of  good  quality 
hay  and  four  pounds  of  silage  for  each 
100  pounds  bodyweight  daily,  this 
amount  of  roughage  will  support  a 
daily  production  of  about  20  pounds  of 
3.5  per  cent  milk.  For  milk  testing  four 
per  cent  butterfat  the  addition  of  1.6 
pounds  of  grain  will  be  needed;  while 
a  4.5  per  cent  test  will  require  2.8 
pounds  of  grain,  and  a  five  per  cent 
test  needs  3.2  pounds  of  grain.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  amounts  of  grain 
are  comparable  to  the  basic  production 
requirements  for  28  pounds  of  milk 
made  on  excellent  pasture,  and  that 
the  liberal  feeding  of  good  quality 
roughage  will  not  support  as  much 
production  as  that  attained  on  the  best 
pasturage.  If  the  roughage  used  is  fed 
at  the  usual  rate  of  one  pound  of  hay 
and  three  pounds  of  corn  silage  for 
each  100  pounds  bodyweight,  a  cow 
will  also  need  4.4  pounds  of  grain  daily 
to  produce  20  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  A  similar  milk  production  test¬ 
ing  four  per  cent  butterfat  has  a  daily 
concentrate  feed  requirement  of  five 
pounds;  a  4.5  per  cent  test  milk  of 
this  amount  needs  6.5  pounds  of  grain; 
and  a  five  per  cent  test  should  have 
a  daily  allowance  of  7.2  pounds  for 
grain. 

Protein  Content  of  Feeds 

Even  when  they  are  plentiful,  the 
high  protein  concentrate  feeds  usually 
sell  for  considerably  more  money  than 
those  having  a  low  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein.  It  is  therefore  always  more 
economical  to  feed  only  enough  protein 
to  supply  an  animal’s  requirements,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  saving  that  can  be  made 
in  the  feed  cost. 

Dairy  concentrates  which  contain  less 
than  15  per  cent  protein  are  classified 
as  being  low  in  protein;  including  such 
feeds  as  corn,  barley,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  beet  pulp,  corn-and-cob 
meal,  and  hominy  feed.  When  feeds 
have  a  protein  content  of  from  15  to 
18  per  cent,  they  are  considered  as 
being  medium  in  protein;  some  of  the 
more  common  ones  in  this  classification 


being  wheat  bran,  wheat  standard 
midlings,  wheat  mixed  feed,  and  rye 
midlings.  High  protein  feeds  include 
those  which  carry  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  protein;  among  these  are  brewers’ 
dried  grains,  distillers’  dried  grains, 
corn  gluten  feed,  buckwheat  middlings, 
and  cocoanut  oil  meal.  The  very  high 
protein  group  consists  of  feeds  with  a 
protein  range  of  from  30  to  45  per 
cent,  and  includes  soybeans,  linseed 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  soybean  oil 
meal,  corn  gluten  meal,  peanut  oil 
meal,  and  dried  skimmilk.  Within  each 
of  these  four  groups,  the  feeds  listed 
have  approximately  the  same  feeding 
value  as  the  others,  in  their  respective 
group  classification.  They  can  there¬ 
fore  within  reasonable  limits  be  used 
in  place  of  each  other  and  substituted 
pound  for  pound,  in  accordance  with 
the  available  supply  and  price. 

Roughage  and  Protein 

The  kind  and  quality  of  hay  fed  in 
the  roughage  ration  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  percentage  of  protein 
needed  in  the  dairy  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture.  If  a  non-legume  hay,  such  as 
timothy  or  what  is  often  called  mixed 
grass  hay  and  corn  silage  is  being  fed, 
then  a  grain  mixture  made  up  of  45 
per  cent  of  the  low  protein  feeds,  15 
per  cent  of  the  medium  protein  feeds, 
25  per  cent  of  the  high  protein  feeds, 
and  15  per  cent  of  the  very  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  are  needed  to  be  satisfactory. 
To  make  up  one  ton  with  the  per¬ 
centages  mentioned,  the  amount  of 
the  various  feed  ingredients  needed 
would  be-  450  pounds  for  varying 
amounts  of  ground  corn,  wheat,  or 
corn-and-cob  meal,  200  pounds  of 
ground  barley,  250  pounds  of  ground 
oats,  300  pounds  of  wheat  bran  or 
wheat  standard  middlings,  500  pounds 
of  brewers’  dried  grains,  distillers’ 
dried  grains, or  corn  gluten  feed,  and 
300  pounds  of  ground  soybeans,  pea¬ 
nut  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  or  soybean 
oil  meal. 

When  a  legume  hay,  such  as  alfalfa, 
soybean  or  clover  hay,  is  being  fed 
with  corn  silage,  the  low  protein  feeds 
can  be  used  to  the  extent  of  65  per 
cent,  medium  protein  feeds  20  per 
cent,  high  protein  feeds  10  per  cent, 
and  very  high  protein  feeds  five  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  the  ingredients  and 
ratios  mentioned,  each  ton  of  feed 
should  also  have  added  20  pounds  of 
iodized  stock  salt,  20  pounds  of  ground 
limestone,  and  20  pounds  of  either 
steamed  bonemeal  or  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate.  All  of  the  ingredients  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  so  that  the  animals 
receive  the  proper  amount  of  each.  It 
is  a  common  practice,  preferred  by 
many  dairy  farmers,  to  purchase  a  good 
high  protein  commercial  feed  mixture, 
varying  from  24  to  32  per  cent  protein. 
In  such  cases  this  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  the  various,  corresponding  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  in  any  of  the  suggested 
mixtures.  If  pea  vine  silage  is  used  in 
place  of  corn  silage,  the  low  protein 
feeds  can  be  increased  to  75  per  cent 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
medium  protein  feeds.  A  careful  study 
of  the  dairy  herd’s  needs,  based  on 
these  considerations,  will  save  feed  and 
thus  reduce  costs  for  the  rest  of  the 
pasture  season  and  during  the  coming 
barn  feeding  period. 
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SUPERFINE 


\  NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND , 

i\.  TRADEMARK  *  .  REG  U  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

99%+  Ml  PURE 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  ho3e  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET - 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— It3  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand ! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 

MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


1946  Vermont  Fairs 

Caledonia  County  Fair  Association,  at 
Lyndonville,  August  22,  23  and  24; 
Pres.,  C.  E.  Willoughby;  Treas.,  Leo 
Herbert,  and  Secy.,  A.  E.  Donahue,  all 
of  Lyndonville. 

Champlain  Valley  Exposition,  at 
Essex  Junction,  August  26-31;  Pres., 
James  S.  Grow,  Burlington;  Treas., 
Seth  A.  Densmore,  Burlington,  and 
Secy.,  H.  K.  Drury,  Essex  Jet. 

Hartland  Fair,  at  Hartland;  August 
21-23;  Pres.,  Russ  Perry;  Treas.,  M.  P. 
Rogers,  and  Secy.,  M.  P.  Rogers,  all  of 
Woodstock. 

Orleans  County  Fair,  at  Barton, 
August  14-17;  Pres.,  J.  M.  Bradley, 
Newport;  Treas.,  Parker  Barrows,  Bar¬ 
ton.  and  Secy.,  F.  C.  Browon,  also  of 
Barton. 

Rutland  Fair,  at  Rutland,  September 
2-7;  Pres.,  Carleton  Wilson;  Treas., 
George  G.  Smith;  Secy.,  Arthur  B. 
Porter,  all  of  Rutland. 

World’s  Fair,  at  Tunbridge,  Septem¬ 
ber  17-19;  Pres.,  F.  J.  Austin;  Treas., 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Howe,  and  Secy.,  Edward  R. 
Flint,  all  of  Tunbridge. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  INCREASE  INCOME.  Large 
easy  profits.  Distribute  Christmas  Card  assortments 
as  home  dealer.  95  cents  places  you  in  business 
with  samples  and  information  for  large  sales. 

Write  Department — RN 
PAPER  CRAFT  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

85  Prescott  Street.  -  Worcester.  Massachusetts 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  527. 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  Small  store  or  building,  country  or,  town 
with  or  without  grounds,  buy  or  rent.  Nothing  big 
or  expensive.  BOX  3982,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Place  for  chickens,  vegetables  for  own 
use.  Woods,  permanent  water.  Can  repair  build¬ 
ings  myself  and  don’t  need  big  ones.  Low  priced. 
BOX  3983,  Kura!  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SALE:  19  acres,  10-room  house,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  view,  beautiful  shade  trees,  lawn,  chicken 
house,  good  road,  in  Catskills;  $4,500.  George  Bauch, 
Freehold,  N.  Y. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses ;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from 

$150  montlily.  BOX  3685,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  alone,  wants  room  and  board  on  farm ;  nearby 

fishing;  within  110  miles  New  Y'ork  City.  Von 
Haus,  60  La  Salle  St..  New  Y'ork  City. 

BASIC  Villa  farm,  just  the  spot  for  September 
vacationists,  most  beautiful  time  of  the  year,  clean 
and  quiet,  plenty  of  good  plain  home  cooking ;  $13 
a  week.  Ideal  for  permanent  home  for  retired  men. 
All  conveniences.  Special  monthy  rates  after  Septem¬ 
ber  for  permanent  guest.  Helen  Ditges,  Freehold. 
Greene  County,  New  Y'ork.  Tel  Greenville  13-F-23. 

PLEASANT  village  hotel,  unsurpassed  beauty,  homo 
cooking,  all  recreation  nearby;  room  and  board 
$25  to  $35  weekly;  children  under  8,  $15.  A1  and 
Martha’s,  Otego.  New  Y'ork. 


A  Correction 

The  picture  on  page  478  of  our  July 
6  issue  described  Miss  Elsie  Peterson, 
Queen  of  the  Dairyland  Festival,  as 
the  Champion  Milker.  This  was  not 
correct.  Miss  Peterson  was  crowned 
Festival  Queen  but  it  was  Mrs.  Lillian 
Slate,  R.  D.  1,  Watertown,  who  won 
first  milking  honors  with  11  pounds  and 
two  ounces  of  milk  in  two  minutes  fiat. 

Our  thanks  to  Harold  Reaney  of 
Adams  Center,  for  calling  this  error 
to  our  attention. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  195th  Earlville  Holstein  sale, 
there  were  78  purebred  Holsteins  sold 
to  37  buyers  for  a  total  of  $26,234,  for 
a  general  average  of  $336.00.  Following 
are  the  classified  averages:  53  milk 
cows  $333.00;  18  bred  heifers  $288.00; 
seven  bulls  $452.00.  j.  r.  p. 


BOARDERS:  Quiet,  restful.  Litchfield  Hills.  BOX 
3975,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  on  old  age  pension  wishes  to  board  with 
private  family  steady;  New  Y'ork  State  or  Long 
Island,  McMahon.  35  Pilling  St,,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y*. 

WANTED :  Room  and  board  for  aged  couple  on  farm. 
State  price.  BOX  3988,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ _ 

GOAT  Cheese,  made  from  pure,  whole  goat’s  milk. 

$1.25  lb.  postpaid.  Ablpirian,  R.  1,  Middletown, 
New  Y'ork. _ 

WANTED:  Dry  navy  or  kidney  beans,  small  or 
large  amounts.  C.  A.  McMillen,  Elyria.  Ohio. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  5  lb.  can.  $4.50;  5  lb. 

can  dark  $4.00j  2  lb.  can  granulated  $3.00.  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOlt  Sale:  Baled  bay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de¬ 
liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  Phono  4J-282,  R.  D.  14, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,  _ _ 

BARCA  gasoline  hammer,  model  No.  H  6,  large  size. 

Complete  with  set  of  drills.  Bull  points  or  pave¬ 
ment  breakers  and  hard  pan  diggers  and  battery. 
New  condition,  absolutely  guaranteed  used  less  than 
one  week.  Will  sell  at  unusuaL  bargain  price.  Ivan  A. 
Brown,  Cochecton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fruit  processing  machinery,  practically 
new.  Polisher,  waxer,  two  canvas  and  one  chain 
conveyor.  Buttonball  Farm,  Herkimer  Road,  Utica, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

FOlt  Sale:  22  acres  mixed  saw  timber.  Mrs.  Charles 
Cermak,  1  Plimouth  St,,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor  about  4  to  5  horsepower. 

A.  Schmand,  172-11  83rd  Avei,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Grinding  machine  for  sharpening  knives 
on  a  26"  planer.  Any  condition.  Nelson  Sawmill, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N,  Y, _ 

QUOTE  price  baled  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  delivered 
to  Pinelawn,  L,  I.  by  truck.  A.  M,  Jordan. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  stationary  gasoline  engine  Hercules 
model  O.  X.  4  cycllnder.  Rating  1200  R.P.M.  35 
H.P.  and  higher.  Has  6  inch  belt  pulley  crowned. 
Communicate  L.  C,  Dorsey,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  Price 
reasonable. _ _ 

WANTED:  Used.  car.  From  original  owner.  Popular 
price  make,  1937  or  1938,  5  passenger  coach  or 
coupe;  in  good  condition  and  not  run  over  60,000 
miles.  Morris  Klein,  care  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  391  East  149th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Melrose  5-7600, _ _ 

WANTED:  Tractors,  wheel  or  crawler  type;  with  or 
without  equipment.  Also  farm  equipment.  What 
have  you?  BOX  3799,  Rural  New-Y'orker, _ _ 

WANTED;  One  horse  mowing  machine.  Fred  Beck, 
Stanhope,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Gambrel  roofed  dairy  barn  36'xl00' 
suitable  for  wrecking  and  rebuilding,  complete  with 
cow  stanchions,  drinking  fountains,  manure  trolleys ;  12 
years  old.  Will  sell  part  or  all.  Fred  Richter,  P.  O. 
Box  187,  East  Northport,  L.  I,,  N,  Y.  Phone  North- 
port  902  J. 
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News  From 

Jersey  farmers  appear  to  be  getting 
less  money  for  their  produce  this  year 
than  last.  A  100  pound  sack  of  white 
potatoes^  sold  for  $1.95  to  $8.80  on  the 
wholesale  market  in  late  J-^ne  of  this 
year  in  the  average  marketing  period, 
compared  with  $3.01  for  a  comparable 
date  in  1945.  Boston  lettuce  averaged 
between  79  cents  and  $1.29  a  crate  the 
last  week  of  May  1945,  while  this  year’s 
price  was  nearly  20  cents  less;  the  same 
situation  prevails  for  Romaine.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  too,  brought  the  grower  less  money. 
The  price  range  was  from  $3.86  to 
$4.64,  a  crate  of  one  dozen  bunches  this 
Spring  and  $3.80  to  $5.97  a  crate  during 
a  comparable  time  in  the  Spring  of 
1945.  Besides  these  three  items,  radishes, 
spinach,  broccoli  and  onions  have 
brought  lower  prices  to  farmers  in  1946 
than  a  year  ago.  Squash,  peaches  and 
blueberries,  all  recent  arrivals,  also 
indicated  a  decline  for  early  offerings 
so  far  this  season.  Eggs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  bringing  producers  slightly 
more  money.  At  poultry  cooperative 
markets,  U.  S.  Special  Large  averaged 
between  45  to  50  cents  a  dozen  the 
first  week  in  July  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  43  to  46%  cents  a  dozen  on 
the  wholesale  markets  last  year. 
Poultry  meat  showed  a  sharp  rise 
following  the  end  of  OPA,  but  with 
greater  offerings  of  red  meat  and  in¬ 
creased  marketings  of  poultry  these 
prices  leveled  off. 


With  the  death  of  OPA  last  month, 
the  Flemington  Auction  Market  re¬ 
turned  to  the  auction  method  of  sale 
for  eggs  and  poultry.  During  the  period 
of  price  ceilings,  eggs  and  poultry  were 
divided  by  the  management  among 
those  willing  to  pay  ceiling  prices  and 
since  demand  exceeded  supply  the 
volume  was  proportioned  according  to 
the  buyer’s  volume  of  business.  Eggs 
are  now  being  sold  at  the  Flemington 
Auction  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  and 
poultry  on  Wednesdays  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  eggs  are  sold  according  to 
State  grade  and  lot  number  in  lots  of 
one  to  six  cases.  The  auction  also  sells 
livestock  on  Mondays. 

The  new  building  recently  erected  by 
the  New  Jersey  Egg  and  Poultry  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Association  at 
Flemington  for  the  packaging  of  State 
Certified  Fresh  Eggs  was  dedicated  on 
July  9.  Up  to  this  time  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  of  the  cooperative  egg 
and  poultry  auctions  of  the  State,  did 
business  in  an  overcrowded  space  in 
a  building  on  Main  Street,  Flemington. 
The  dedication  program  consisted  of 
an  inspection  of  quarters  and  an  in¬ 
formal  program  of  greetings  by  several 
State  leaders.  The  new  building  is 
equipped  to  handle  wholesale  lots  of 
eggs  from  each  of  the  auctions  in  a 
most  efficient  manner  and  put  out  top 
quality  cartoned  eggs  bearing  the  State 
seal  through  high  quality  channels  in 
the  Metropolitan  area.  Last  year  the 
cooperative  association  handled  nearly 
two  million  cartons  of  State  certified 
eggs. 


Wong  barley  really  went  to  town  for 
the  Mooie  Bell  Farm  at  Three  Bridges, 
Hunterdon  County.  Manager  Albert  S. 
Phillips  reports  a  yield  of  70  bushels 
an  acre  on  half  of  a  12-acre  field  which 
was  divided  equally  between  winter 
barley  and  wheat.  The  six  acres  of 
wheat  produced  42  bushels  per  acre. 
The  variety  was  Leaps  Prolific.  Part 
of  the  wheat  lodged  or  the  yield  would 
have  been  greater.  The  entire  field  was 
planted  on  October  10,  which  is  too 
late  for  winter  barley,  but  the  favor¬ 
able  Winter  and  Spring  allowed  the 
crops  to  come  through  with  a  banner 
yield.  No  commercial  fertilizer  was  used 
but  the  field  was  topdressed  lightly 
with  poultry  manure  and  this  appli¬ 
cation  was  harrowed  in  just  before 
planting.  This  new  stiff-strawed  variety 
of  winter  barley  is  becoming  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  Jersey  dairymen  and  poultry- 
men.  Not  only  does  it  yield  well  but 
it  stands  up  until  the  combines  gets 
there;  which  is  not  true  of  other  com¬ 
mon  varieties. 


New  Jersey  dairymen  may  now  have 
their  calves  vaccinated  free  of  charge 
by  a  veterinarian  of  his  own  choice  in 
the  new  program  recently  inaugurated 
under  a  State  law  enacted  last  Spi’ing. 
Not  only  are  the  services  of  the  veterin¬ 
arian  provided  up  to  four  times  a  year 
but  vaccine  is  also  furnished.  Calves 
will  be  vaccinated  between  the  ages  of 
four  to  eight  months.  Blopdtesting  is 
not  required  for  herds  enrolled  in  the 
new  plan.  A  reacting  animal  will  not 
be  quarantined  and  the  owner  may  sell 
it  to  another  farmer  providing  a  state¬ 
ment  of  her  health  status  is  delivered 
to  the  purchaser.  Calves  vaccinated 
will  be  identified  by  a  tattoo  on  the 
left  ear  indicating  the  month  and  year 
of  the  treatment.  To  get  this  service 
a  farmer  is  required  ohly  to  get  an 
application  blank  from  his  county  agent 
or  a  veterinarian  and  file  it  with  the 
State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
Trenton.  It  is  expected  that  this  new 
program  will  go  a  long  way  to  elimin¬ 
ating  the  Bangls  Disease  problem  in 
New  Jersey  herds. 


New  Jersey 

New  Jersey’s  45,000-acre  tomato  crop 
was  seriously  threatened  with  a  blight 
during  the  early  part  of  July  brought 
on  by  dampness  and  cool  nights.  Some 
fields  were  knocked  almost  completely 
out  of  production  while  others  showed 
only  slight  symptoms.  The  disease  is 
claimed  to  have  started  in  Florida  this 
Spring,  claiming  half  the  crop  there, 
and  has  worked  its  way  North  through 
tomato  fields,  gathering  strength  and 
virulence  as  it'  came  North.  The 
Campbell  Soup  Company,  New  Jersey’s 
largest  buyer  of  processed  tomatoes, 
reports  that  is  is  present  in  its  Lebanon 
and  Lancaster  regions  in  Pennsylvania. 
Growers  hoped  for  a  period  of  dry  hot 
weather  which  is  claimed  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  helpful  in  checking  it. 


Some  of  the  folks  up  around  Pitts- 
town  are  finding  that  trash  coulter  is 
a  wonderful  invention  when  it  comes 
to  getting  stalks  turned  under.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  community  two  or 
three  years  ago  by  Piell  Brothers  but 
a  supply  of  the  attachments  has  been 
very  slow  coming  through.  Charles 
Burd  is  one  who  has  used  it  and  found 
that  it  does  a  good  job  in  cutting  the 
stalks  so  that  they  can  be  turned  under. 
It  is  a  heavily  constructed  rolling 
coulter  which  is  a  large  sharp  disc, 
and  a  second  smaller  disc  oins  it  at 
an  angle  to  take  the  place  of  a  jointer. 
The  two  discs  are  mounted  on  roller 
bearings.  The  use  of  his  attachment  is 
easy  on  the  operator’s  disposition  in 
that  there  is  no  clogging  of  stalks  and 
trash  around  the  plows  and  the  stalks 
are  turned  under.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Book  Note 

Into  the  Freezer  and  Out — By  Donald 
K.  Tressler,  Clifford  F.  Evers,  and  Lucy 
Long.  This  new  book  is  very  timely 
in  view  of  the  continuing  food  short¬ 
age.  When  seasonable  products  are 
plentiful,  then  is  the  time  to  purchase 
and  process  them  for  future  use.  The 
deep-freeze  locker  and  freezer  offer  a 
solution  to  many  of  our  food  needs. 

This  book  covers  in  detail  all  the 
essentials  regarding  freezing  foods 
successfully.  It  gives  step-by-step  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  preparation  and  freez¬ 
ing  of  vegetables,  fruits,  juices,  soups, 
meats,  fish,  shellfish,  dairy  products, 
and  wild  game.  Practical  information 
is  furnished  on  how  to  fit  a  freezer 
to  your  individual  needs.  A  planning 
and  harvesting  guide  is  offered,  giving 
detailed  information  on  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  for  freezing  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Packaging  data  is 
presented,  as  well  as  the  answers  to 
many  questions  and  problems  that 
occur,  such  as:  “What  to  do  in  case 
of  power  failure.”  “How  to  package 
and  store  frozen  foods  in  order  to 
guard  against  spoilage.”  “How  to  thaw, 
cook  and  use  frozen  foods.”  Those  who 
already  have  or  are  planning  to  do 
some  food  deep -freezing,  will  find  this 
new  book  a  source  of  really  invaluable 
information.  ’  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.50  (New  York  City  residents 
add  five  cents  sales  tax.) 


Small  Flock  Management  in 
England  Today 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  Spring 
visit  to  England  and  Scotland.  Most 
of  my  time  in  England  was  spent  in 
the  farming  county  of  Sjussex;  and  in 
Scotland  in  the  Border  county  of 
Selkirk.  As  a  Vermont  poultryman  I 
was  interested  to  observe  the  methods 
used  in  rearing  chicks  in  small  flocks 
and  the  care  of  small  flocks  of  hens. 
I  say  “small  flocks,”  because  poultry 
is  raised  on  a  diminutive  scale  com¬ 
pared  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  America,  and  all  the  flocks  I  ob¬ 
served  were  kept  in  conjunction  with 
cattle  or  sheep. 

Unless  the  English  or  Scottish  farmer 
registers  his  flock  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any 
grain  for  them,  and  he  must  shift  as 
best  he  can  with  table  scraps  and  any 
tag-ends  of  grain  he  can  pick  up;  Most 
farm  flocks  are  therefore  kept  prim¬ 
arily  to  supply  his  own  household  with 
eggs  and  an  occasional  chicken,  al¬ 
though  surplus  eggs  are  sold.  In  May, 
eggs  were  retailing  for  about  60  cents 
a  dozen. 

Aside  from  the  people  who  still  hatch 
chickens  by  incubating  the  eggs  under 
hens,  the  general  procedure  for  secur¬ 
ing  day-old  chicks  seems  to  be  to  go 
to  market  and  bid  competitively  for 
the  small  cartons  of  chicks  sent  in  by 
the  hatcheries.  Market  day  finds  a 
goodly  number  of  farm  folk,  buyers  and 
sellers,  standing  around  in  the  poultry 
building  waiting  for  the  auctioneer  to 
start  off  with  a  crate  of  half-grown 
roosters,  a  few  rabbits,  a  hen  with  a 
half  dozen  ducklings  or  some  baby 
chicks.  The  chicks  arrive  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  from  the  commercial  hatcheries  in 
small  pasteboard  cartons,  each  carton 
containing  12  or  24  chicks.  The  day  I 
attended  market  at  Hailsham,  the 
breeds  offered  for  sale  included 
Anconas,  Light  Sussex,  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  various  cross¬ 
breeds.  For  the  Mediterranean  breeds 
of  cockerels  the  bidding  began  at 
around  10  cents,  and  the  chicks  were 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder  at 
around  20  cents.  For  the  heavier  breeds 
of  cockerels,  the  bidding  started  at 
around  a  shilling  (approximately  20 
cents)  and  usually  stopped  at  a  little 
under  40  cents.  Day-old  pullet  chicks 
fetched  about  48  cents  apiece.  For 
goslings  the  average  market  price  this 
year  was  13  shillings  ($2.60) ;  a  hen 
and  five  day-old  turkey  poults  sold 
for  85  shillings  ($17.00).  Poultry  is  not 
rationed  in  England,  and  in  order  to 
supplement  the  short  food  supplies 
people  are  willing  to  pay  about  three 
times  as  much  for  it  as  they  did  before 
the  war. 

Having  successfully  bid  for  a  couple 
of  cartons  of  chicks,  the  farmer  goes 
off  home  with  them  and  turns  them 
over  to  his  wife  to  look  after.  For  the 
first  day  or  two  the  chicks  are  fed  on 
hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  a  little 
grit  or  sand  and  water.  The  chicks  are 
divided  into  groups  of  12  or  15  and 
placed  under  broody  hens.  On  cold 
nights  when  the  chicks  are  still  small, 
a  little  kerosene  lamp  is  put  in  the 
coop  to  help  maintain  a  comfortable 
temperature.  During  the  day  the 
chickens  run  around  in  small  wire- 
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enclosed  yards.  They  are  fed  mostly 
on  ground  oats,  together  with  table 
scraps  or  whatever  other  grain  the 
farmer  happens  to  have.  Commercial 
grains,  as  we  had  it  in  this  country 
up  to  the  present  acute  feed  shortage, 
are  not  fed  by  the  small  poultryman. 

No  ^attempt  is  made  to  keep  fowls 
and  uhickens  separate.  The  hens  are 
turned  out  every  day  and  run  around 
among  the  growing  chicks.  I  asked  if 
the  mortality  rate  was  high  among 
growing  chicks  and  was  told  that  it 
was  sometimes.  Because  of  the  very 
moist  climate  and  the  frequent  wet 
weather,  I  should  think  the  coccidiosis 
incidence  would  be  fairly  high.  But  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  chicks  grow 
to  maturity,  and  all  the  hens  I  saw 
looked  thrifty  and  were  laying  a  goodly 
number  of  eggs  in  spite  of  the  rather 
unbalanced  ration  they  were  getting. 

Vermont  t.  f. 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  June,  1946,  are  as 
follows: 


_  1  .  1  -  A  Cl  1VV  1US.  r  ei 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $4.35  $.0926 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  4.07  .0865 

Shawangunk  Co-op.,  Inc...  4.06  .0863 

f Consumer-Farmer  Co-op..  3.985  .0848 
Four  County  Creameries. . .  3.68  .0783 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.665  .078 

Delaware  County  Co-op...  3.665  .078 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc...  3.655  .0778 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.64  .0774 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.64  .0774 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op...  3.64  .0774 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.64  .0774 

Roselake  Dairies .  3.64  .0774 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.63  .0772 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.57  .076 

Erie  Co..  'Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  3.57  .076 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.53  .075 


other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 

The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York 
$3.64;  Rochester,  83.70;  Buffalo.  $3.42. 
iPrlce  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 


Savings  with  Insulation 

Top-floor  rooms  are  made  comfort¬ 
able  for  Summer  and  Winter  living 
through  the  use  of  mineral  wool  in¬ 
sulation.  If  they  are  open  chambers, 
batts  or  blankets  of  insulation  can  be 
used.  If  already  partitioned  with  wall- 
board  or  plaster,  pellets  of  insulation 
can  be  blown  into  the  walls  or  ceiling. 

This  keeps  unwanted  heat  from  enter¬ 
ing  in  Summer  and  keeps  the  heat 
from  escaping  in  Winter.  Savings  in 
fuel  up  to  40  per  cent  can  be  secured 
by  insulating  all  second  floor  walls  and 
ceilings.  Application  of  storm  windows 
and  weather-stripping  will  increase 
heat  savings  another  20  per  cent.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  savings  in 
fuel  will  pay  the  cost  of  insulation  in 
four  years. 

Fire  hazard  has  always  been  a  cause 
for  concern  on  the  farm.  According  to 
tests  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
mineral  wool  insulation  is  generally 
preferred  because  it  is  resistant  to  fire, 
termites,  vermin  and  decay.  Tests  prove 
that  a  wood-lath  partition  filled  with 
this  material  will  stop  the  passage  of 
fire  for  one  hour  and  effectively  cut  off 
drafts. 


Scene  near  Whites  Store  Church  in  Chenango  County,  New  York.  Photo  by  w'  Henry  Bollei 
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Reference  to  the  monthly  reports  of  the  laying 
contests  shows  that  the  Warren  Beds  maintain 
a  remarkably  high  level  of  heavy  production  and 
endurance,  regardless  of  climate,  seasonal  changes, 
and  varying  conditions  of  management,  feed¬ 
ing,  and  care. 


From  Current  Reports 

Hunterdon,  N.  J.  —  Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds,  202 
eggs,  217.55  points. 

Missouri  —  Highest  Red  Fen,  1691  eggs, 
1813.10  points. 

Passaic,  N,  J.  —  2nd  Red  Pen,  1877  eggs, 
1955.95  points. 

Consistency  is  a  basic  factor  of  success  in  profit¬ 
able  poultry  operations,  and  the  Warren  Reds 
have  given  ample  proof  of  unvarying  consistency 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  in  the  breeding 
pens,  in  the  laying  houses,  and  in  general  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm,  in  the  poultry  yard,  and 
in  the  poultry  markets.  They  have  invariably 
held  true  to  their  strain  and  their  records,  for 
their  owner  and  for  his  customers. 

R.  I.  REDS,  Sired  by  Mass.-U.S.  R.O.P.  Males 
from  240  to  341  Egg  Dams.  ROCK  REDS  (Barred), 
Sired  by  Barred  Rock  Males  of  a  Leading  Strain. 


Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mast, 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 
Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


U.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Aroand 

CATALOG 

FREE 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.PJ 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  T.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  H-3,  Vineland,  N.J, 


The  Cream  of  Our 
18,000  PRODUCTION  BRED 
Pullorum  Clean 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ONLY 

Ail  Chicks  and  Eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
Send  your  name  now  for  1947  Catalog  List, 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


RARrAri^  POULTRY  FARM 
DMDvV/\tl\  Route  3a  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


WAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests— fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


Bred  for 
quick 
livability, 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices., 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.J, 


J^VULSH  FARM/  CHICKJkfi 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direet  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog, 
i  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsviile,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Bed, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  P«. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Having  read  of  different  frauds  that 
you  have  exposed,  I  feel  I  should  tell 
you  what  has  happened  to  us  recently 
and  it  may  prevent  others  from  being 
taken  in.  The  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  our  niece  was  in  a  leading 
paper,  giving  the  usual  details  as  to 
residence  and  relations.  A  few  days 
later  a  personable  lady  called  at  our 
house,  stating  she  was  our  niece’s  new 
aunt.  She  had  a  plausible  story  that 
she  was  on  her  way  to  Boston  to  meet 
her  son  and  was  so  near  she  stopped 
in  to  get  acquainted  and  to  say  she 
had  a  Spode  dinner  set  she  wanted 
to  give  to  the  young  couple.  She  had 
so  many  particulars  of  our  family  and 
connections,  we  were  quite  cordial  to 
her.  She  seemed  nervous  and  later  in 
the  conversation  related  how  her  purse 
had  been  stolen  with  all  her  money 
and  identification  papers.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  and  ready  to  help,  but  had  her 
repeat  her  story  to  my  husband,  who 
had  just  come  in.  He  too  felt  she  was 
sincere  and  loaned  her  $25,  which  she 
said  she  would  return  the  following 
week  on  her  way  home  from  Boston. 
We  did  not  hear  from  her.  I  wrote  my 
brother  telling  him  of  her  visit,  but 
he  replied  at  once  that  none  of  them 
knew  any  such  person.  We  began  to 
investigate  and  found  that  this  “lady” 
had  stopped  in  the  local  insurance 
office  and  inquired  where  different 
members  of  our  family  lived  and  asked 
other  information  about  them.  This 
accounts  for  her  familiarity  with  our 
relatives;  it  arose  from  the  newspaper 
account  of  my  niece’s  wedding.  It  was 
a  unique  experience  for  us  and  we  are 
not  especially  credulous  people,  but 
both  husband  and  I  were  impressed. 

New  York  mrs.  e.  s.  s. 

We  give  this  more  space  than  we 
can  spare,  but  it  is  such  a  mean  fraud 
it  should  go  on  the  record.  It  may  be 
worked  again  by  the  same  person  or 
others  and  readers  should  be  on  their 
guard.  We  have  heard  of  similar  piec¬ 
ing  together  of  details  from  newspaper 
clippings  and  as  each  one  has  a  little 
added  color,  we  advise  taking  plausible 
stories  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

My  husband  had  a  share  in  Farmers 
Milk  Trust  for  $100.  The  certificate  is 
dated  1921.  This  company  was  changed 
to  United  Milk  Company.  My  husband 
was  never  notified  but  we  heard  it  had 
been  bought  by  the  Elgin  Creamery.  I 
have  been  referred  to  one  after  an¬ 
other  but  get  no  information.  I  am 
sure  you  will  tell  me  truthfully  if  it 
is  worth  anything  or  any  money  is 
due  me.  v  mrs.  m.  h. 

New  York 

The  information  we  get  indicates  that 
the  Farmers  Milk  Company,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Connecticut,  forfeited  its 
charter  in  1930  for  failure  to  file 
annual  reports.  The  United  Creamery, 
now  known  as  the  Glendale  Creamery, 
Inc.,  we  are  told  is  in  good  standing. 
We  cannot  get  any  record  on  the  Elgin 
Creamery.  The  Glendale  Creamery, 
Inc.,  tell  us  they  bought  the  assets  and 
good  will  of  the  Farmers  Milk  Co.  in 
1927;  that  company  was  dissolved  but 
they  had  no  trust  holdings  in  the 
United.  The  final  result  is  there  is  no 
stock  record  for  Mr.  H.  and  the  old 
stock  was  simply  absorbed  into  the 
new  company  and  his  investment 
wiped  out. 

The  undersigned  is  particularly 
happy  and  grateful  to  you  for  being 
truly  instrumental  in  having  a  settle¬ 
ment  satisfactorily  made  for  my  bene¬ 
fit.  Prior  to  your  intercession,  I  had 
made  numerous  atttmpts  to  obtain  a 
reply  from  this  concern  in  regard  to 
an  article  that  was  in  their  hands  for 
repair  for  eight  months,  but  without 
success.  The  very  first  time  you 
wrote,  the  ball  was  started  and  in  no 
time  was  brought  to  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Service  such  as 
this  does  not  even  begin  to  display  the 
gratitude  of  one  of  your  constant  sub¬ 
scribers.  p.  J.  J. 

New  Jersey 

A  little  reassurance  from  time  to 
time,  when  delays  are  preventing  de¬ 
liveries,  would  do  much  to  hold  a 
customer’s  patronage  and  he  would  be 
lenient  in  his  judgment.  Business  con¬ 
cerns  overlook  the  valuable  asset  of 
confidence  by  ignoring  replies  to  in¬ 
quiries.  We  are  all  delayed  at  times 
but  at  least  we  should  attempt  to  hold 
the  good  will  of  those  who  make  our 
business  possible. 

In  May  1945  we  sold  lumber  on  the 
stump  to  a  Brooklyn,  Penna.,  man. 
There  was  no  one  to  go  to  the  woods 
to  measure  it  and  we  let  him  take  it 
out.  He  came  the  next  day  and  paid 
$250.  We  found  he  had  taken  more  and 
so  advised  him.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  made  an  error  and  promised  to 
pay  up,  but  he  never  has  made  a  pay¬ 
ment.  Will  you  look  it  up  for  me? 
When  will  it  be  outlawed?  h.  b.  d. 

There  was  no  response  to  our  letters 
although  they  were  evidently  received. 
The  only  recourse  now  is  to  sue  the 
party  for  the  balance.  The  claim  for 
this  payment  would  not  outlaw  until 
1950,  six  years  from  the  date  the  wood 
was  taken. 


The  unordered  merchandise  scheme 
is  as  old  as  chain  letters  and  both  are 
rampant  at  this  time.  There  are  many 
variations  and  we  trust  our  readers  will 
analyze  the  various  plans  offered  them 
before  paying  out  cash.  On  the  un¬ 
ordered  goods  plan,  “Bud”  Paulsen  of 
Chicago  asked  $15.00  from  servicemen 
for  a  mail  order  scheme  guaranteeing 
a  net  profit  of  $100  a  week.  What  was 
sent  to  those  who  responded  was  a 
packet  of  sample  letters  and  instruc¬ 
tions  to  buy  neckties  at  $4.00  a  dozen 
(wholesale)  and  mail  them  to  a  list  of 
names  asking  $1.00  from  each  person. 
The  guarantee  meant  nothing  and  those 
who  bit  paid  $15.00  for  useless  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  old  unordered  goods 
scheme  that  has  been  worked  to  death 
for  years.  Another  scheme  is  to  send 
C.  O.  D.  packages  to  war  mothers,  who, 
under  the  assumption  that  they  are 
from  their  sons,  pay  the  fee  usually 
around  $5.00,  only  to  find  a  crude 
picture  of  a  boat  with  the  son’s  name 
at  the  top  or,  some  equally  as  worth¬ 
less  material.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  a  firm  hand  in  stamp¬ 
ing  out  such  frauds.  Beware,  be  wise. 
There  are  more  new  tricks  than  we 
can  mention.  Here  is  another  to  keep 
in  mind  and  avoid  it  if  it  comes  your 
way.  A  smart  alec  cash  buyer  negoti¬ 
ated  for  20  packages  of  goods  from  a 
salesman.  Distracting  the  salesman’s 
attention,  the  “0”  in  the  “20”  was  erased 
on  the  sales  slip.  He  paid  for  two 
packages.  But  inserted  the  “0”  again  and 
collected  20  packages,  only  two  of  which 
he  paid  for.  It  is  reported  that  this 
trick  was  played  on  four  parties  in 
fruit  trade  circles  before  jt  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  police  were  called  and 
an  investigation  is  under  way.  We 
mention  this  sleight-of-hand  perform¬ 
ance  so  that  our  readers  will  under¬ 
stand  the  need  of  careful  watching 
and  consideration  in  all  dealings. 

We  found  your  information  in  a 
recent  issue  very  interesting.  It  con¬ 
cerned  rabbits.  We  are  breeders  and 
we  found  what  you  told  your  readers 
to  be  very  true.  We  know  it  is  best 
to  start  with  a  few  and  build  up  a  herd. 
We  do  not  depend  on  pelts.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  stay  away  from  buy-back 
propositions.  In  such  plans  one  pays 
sometimes  five  times  what  the  stock 
should  cost.  We  had  one  experience 
when  we  were  ready  to  sell,  where  a 
company  put  the  weight  up  for  the 
age  so  we  could  not  reach  it.  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  those  going  into  the  rabbit, 
or  similar  business,  would  be:  do  not 
depend  on  pelts;  avoid  buy-back 
schemes;  do  not  expect  to  get  rich;  do 
not  expect  success  without  hard  work. 
We  have  a  market  for  breeders,  meat 
stock  and  laboratory  stock.  We  never 
sold  pelts,  and  we  worked  hard. 

Maine  g.  k.  w. 

This  is  a  letter  from  a  man  who  has 
made  a  success  of  the  rabbit  business 
but  it  took  time  and  hard  work.  There 
is  no  get-rich-quick  in  this  business. 
It  can  be  profitable  but  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  cautiously  and  judiciously. 
The  main  necessity  is  good  stock  and 
hfird  work,  and  careful  attention  to 
building  up  a  herd  and  establishing 
contacts  with  good  dealers  and  markets. 
We  are  glad  to  have  corroboration  from 
a  practical  man. 

Last  Spring  a  Poughkeepsie  man 
advertised  Guinea  hens.  I  asked  if  he 
had  White  African  Guineas  and  he 
offered  me  five  at  $3.00  each.  I  sent 
him  $15  and  received  one  small  Guinea 
hen  and  four  males.  I  wrote  him  a  mis¬ 
take  had  been  made  and  he  replied 
that  if  they  were  males  to  return  them 
and  he  would  refund  my  money.  I 
sent  them  by  express,  but  he  refused 
them  and  will  not  answer  my  letters. 
I  need  the  money  badly.  The  small  hen, 
which  I  kept,  was  weak  and  died,  but 
all  I  asked  was  $12  for  the  four  males 
returned.  mrs.  a.  t. 

Maryland 

We  hope  the  Poughkeepsie  party  will 
read  this  item  and  make  the  refund. 
It  is  a  real  hardship  to  be  disappointed 
in  an  order  but  to  be  ignored  is  ex¬ 
asperating,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  we 
consider  it  downright  wicked  to  with¬ 
hold  the  money  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  read  your  Publisher’s  Desk  the  first 
thing  when  the  paper  comes  and  you 
have  helped  so  many  people  out  of 
tough  places  and  given  them  some  good 
advice,  so  maybe  you  can  help  me.  I 
have  a  family  of  small  children  with 
lots  of  sewing  and  mending  to  do  for 
them.  I  have  a  Household  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  made  by  the  Providence  Tool 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  I  have  written 
them  but  received  no  answer.  I  know 
this  is  an  old  machine  but  I  cannot 
get  a  new  one  and  this  needs  repairs. 
Can  you  help  me?  mrs.  r.  l.  m. 

We  are  sorry  we  could  not  answer 
this  letter  but  our  friend  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  her  address.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  repairs  for  old  machines 
but  we  would  try  to  help  if  the  address 
is  sent.  Check  your  letters  before  seal¬ 
ing  and  see  that  name  and  address  are 
given  legibly.  So  many  people  write  a 
letter  plainly  and  distinctly  but  hurry 
over  the  signature,  making  it  hard  to 
decipher. 
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QUESTION: 

What  shall  I  do 
for  chicken-lice 
and  feather- mites? 

ANSWER: 

Get  the 


TOBACCO  BY-  PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
k  C0RP.,  Incorporated  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


You  CAN  Take 
It  With  You 

At  Northeastern  you  can  find 
every  kind  o(  poultry  supply 
that  you  need  and  you  can 
taka  it  home  with  you  when  you  come  in.  If 
not,  phone  or  write  for  our  catalog. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.f  INC. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


CHAMBBUM 

BARRED 
RDDRB 

Their  Quality  ia  TOPS.  Hundreds 
of  customers  have  said  it!  And 
we’ve  been  sold  out  all  season. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

6.500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


111 M 

{Trade-Name  Reg .  U.  S.  Pat  C 


The  Best  Foundation  Stock 
IS  SUCCESS  INSURANCE 

Poultrymen  everywhere  recognize 
SPIZZERINKTUM  Quality  in  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Production  Stock.  For  Assured 
Profits -^Begin  with  the  Best.  ,  „  , 

New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

100%  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


TOLM  AN’S  pL^'J„E,„  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $14  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs.  Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders. 

All  Eggs  used  aro  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Special  Low  Prices ! 
OHLS  BIG- VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


C/um4&v  YaMeAj  Chvx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pita.  Ckla. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  *1°.?,. 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $10. 00  $19.00  $3.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  9.00  18.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  11.00  16.00  9-00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.H.  Reds..  12.00  16.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  .  8.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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NEW 


' 0AI6INAL *  jsAi 

H **  "  10,000  N.H. -U.S. 

Pullorum  Clean 

Breeders.  For  meat  or  eggs,  Atwood’s  ROP  Supervised 
stock  is  TOPS.  Rugged,  dependable,  original  New 
Hampshires.  Plan  now  for  poultry  demand  next  fall  and 
winter.  Write  today.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202,  FRANKLIN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Hanson's  world  record  and  Ghostley  breeding,  351 
egg-sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege. 
100%  llvo  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So 
pullets  can  bo  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready 
to  profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  36  page  catalog  free. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  II04-H  -  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  fivo  weeks  old.  70«  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  ordor,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED.  SINGLE. 
Agricultural  College.  Splendid 
environment,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Room,  Board,  Wages. 

Splendid  opportunity  for  future. 

CAN  ALSO  USE  ASSISTANT. 
BOX  3990,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  about  September  15th.  Woman  to  help  out 
in  modern  country  home.  Eastern  Connecticut,  until 
family  of  four  solve  New  York  housing  problem. 
Congenial  surroundings,  opportunity  as  permanent 
housekeeper.  BOX  3939,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Caretaker,  handyman  for  childrens  camp, 

Pennsylvania.  Must  have  car.  Good  pay  and  living 
quarters.  State  full  particulars,  BOX  62,  Suite  617, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


REFINED  lady  as  housekeeper  on  poultry  farm  in 

Maine.  Modem  conveniences,  wages  $24  per  week. 
No  objection  to  children.  Write  BOX  3935,  R.  N.-Y, 

WANTED:  A  respectable  farm  woman  in  her  fifties 

as  housekeeper  for  single  man  on  small  place  in 
Connecticut  within  walking  distance  from  town.  Must 
be  very  clean  in  cooking  and  handling  food.  One 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


Massachustts. 


16  to  21.  Athletically  inclined. 


RELIABLE)  mlddleaged  man  with  family:  superin¬ 
tendent  of  estate*  for  27  years;  desires  work  on 
small  farm  or  estate.  Best  references.  BOX  3951 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _  * 

MIDDLEAGED  widow  with  child  would  like  position 
as  housekeeper  in  motherless  home.  Good  house- 
keeper  and  respectable.  BOX  3950,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MARRIED  man  seeks  position  as  milk  plant  super- 
nnvoolo  years  experience.  State  wage  with  house. 
BOX  3949,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  B.  S.  of  A  de- 
greeRutgers  University,  25,  farm  manager,  practi- 
cal  experience.  BOX  66,  Delaware,  N.  J. 

MAN  56  wants  position  as  caretaker  on  small  estate 

Competent,  experienced  farmer.  Moderate  wages. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


Rand,  134  Wilson  Ave.,  Wilson,  Conn. 


LADY— Reliable, 


HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  B-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  In  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N,  J, 
ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desir¬ 
able.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

WARD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase:  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay ;  work  considered  essential ;  overtime  at 
increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 


WANTED;  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  White  couple  for  cooking  and  general  work 

in  men’s  boarding  house.  Country,  good  wages.  Clif- 
ford  Ridgway  Jr.  Club  House.  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED :  Men  and  women ;  experienced  waiters, 
waitresses,  second  cook,  salad  women,  dish  washers, 
pot  washers,  chambermaids,  bartenders,  farm  hands. 
Apply  Rock  View,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Phone:  32-263. 
COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  work  in  restaurant;  must  be 
good  cooks.  Good  wages.  Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr., 
Gate  House,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMEN,  ward,  dining  room,  kitchen  attendants,  in 
state  institution  for  mental  defectives.  Good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first 
papers,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State. 
Ages  18-60.  $73.00  (plus  $21.00  emergency  increase) 
per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry.  Eight  hour 
day.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. _ 

COOK  wanted  in  a  small  country  hotel  in  college 
town.  One  capable  of  both  meat  and  pastry  cook¬ 
ing.  Woman  preferred.  Must  be  temperate  and  used 
to  country.  To  such  a  person  will  pay  $150  monthly 
and  a  semi  annual  bonus.  BOX  3817,  Rural  N.-Y. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


—  —  —  —  ...  a  v  w  o  iiSO  PvU  II,  U  tu  tO  wWvm  . 

69,  Suite  617,  1457  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


-  -  -  Avuvivianu  v_.uuin.y. 

Good  salary.  Write  fully.  BOX  3972,  Rural  N.-Y. 


Shore,  Boston. 


~  “ f  T*  •  IVPU  biupb.  <111 

house,  milk,  fuel,  electricity,  garden. 
Route  2,  R.  F.  D.,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

RESPECTABLE  woman,  complete  cl 


rary,  summer  resort,  3  busin' 
bjection,  excellent  salary.  Cardo 
Point,  Long  Island.  New  York. 


DAIRY  farmer,  married,    

operate  50  cow  dairy  farm  located'in  *North''jeresy“ 
on  wage-share  basis.  BOX  3961,  ~  -  —  — 


- —  vwi.  sausu  *  ax  i xi  loicuiau. 

equipped  modem  farm,  cold  storage,  exCcucuv 
house,  every  convenience.  M.  S.  Hazen,  Milton.  N.  Y. 


shires.  $125  month, 
ossibility  position  year  _ 
ences.  BOX  3964,  Rural  New-Yorker." 


COUPLE:  Plain  cooking,  housework,  garden:  no 

Iftlimirv*  fima  rvfV  OK  xr _ 


MEN:  Age  to  35  years,  wanted  for  counter  work 
in  New  Jersey  chain  restaurant  organization.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Excellent  wages.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Must  be  willing  to  live  and  work 
in  New  Jersey.  Single  men  preferred.  Send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  snapshot  to  Red  Tower,  Inc.,  31  Clinton 
St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


MAN:  Unencumbered,  have  full  charge.  Introduce 
profitable  stock  and  crops.  Experienced  horses, 
poultry,  swine.  Anywhere.  $90  to  $100  monthly  and 
board  or  on  shares.  BOX  3890,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  year  round  job  for  experienced  man. 
Large  New  Hampshire  farm.  BOX  3896,  R  N.-Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  cow  man  for  two- 
time  machine  milking.  Single  man.  Pure  bred 
Guernseys.  Good  permanent  position.  Good  wages  and 
living  conditions.  Phone  reversing  charges  to  us 
Bellemead,  New  Jersey  29R1  or  Write  Box  43, 
Harlingen,  New  Jersey  stating  when  available  and 
references. _ 

MARRIED  man  wanted  for  dairy  and  general  farm¬ 
ing  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Experienced. 
Top  wages  to  right  man.  Modem  home  with  light, 
heat  and  Philgas  furnished.  State  age  and  wages  ex- 
pecled.  BOX  3905,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN;  Well  experienced  for  large  turkey 
and  broiler  farm.  6-room  house,  top  pay  and  bonus 
for  responsible  man.  BOX  3910,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GARDENER- Caretaker.  No  children.  Wife  launder, 
(by  electricity)  and  board  extra  man.  Summers. 
2  acres.  No  greenhouse  or  livestock.  Family  2  elderly 
Christian  Americans.  Away  Winters.  Provide  warm 
homelike  quarters.  On  bus  lines,  near  towns.  Last 
couple  five  years.  Only  answer  letters  stating  full 
particulars,  wages,  experience,  ages,  etc.  BOX  393, 
Rye,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  for  florist,  light  work.  Good 
home  for  the  right  man.  To  answer  telephone  and 
wait  on  customers.  Georges  Nursery,  400  Willowbrook 
Road,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER- Caretaker  wanted,  near  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  care  of 
vegetables,  small  fruits  and  flowers;  generally  handy 
with  power  motor,  etc.,  occasionally  drive  car.  Cottage 
supplied  on  the  place.  Please  give  all  Information  as 
to  experience,  ability  and  references.  Write  BOX  3929, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  country,  Rockland  County ;  care  old 
man,  3  in  family.  Good  home,  $200.  State  age, 
experience,  references.  Mrs.  S.  I.  Heller,  R.  F.  D. 
Monsey,  N.  Y. _ 

SETTLED,  reliable  Protestant  woman,  who  prefers 
country  life,  wanted  as  permanent  cook -housekeeper 
by  retired  University  professor  and  wife.  Comfortable 
quarters.  Modem  conveniences.  High  Mowing, 
Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

FARMER,  Honest,  sober,  industrious  man  to  operate 

small  dairy  and  general  farm,  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 
State  age,  experience.  If  married,  size  of  family. 
References.  BOX  3930,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

IN  Orange  County,  New  York,  middleage  carpenter. 

This  is  a  steady  job.  State  experience,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  Can  give  room  and  board  if 
wanted.  BOX  3947,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  cooking  and  housework  in 

surburban  home.  Character  and  references  required. 
Write,  Stetler,  84  Bank  8t„  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

MAN  wanted,  thoroughly  experienced,  to  work  on 

poultry  breeding  farm.  BOX  3946,  Rural  N.  -Y. 

WANTED;  Experienced  farm  hand,  must  be  good 

milker  and  clean.  $125  per  month,  room  and  board. 
BOX  3944,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  as  helper  on  poultry  farm. 

State  age,  experience  and  wages  expected.  BOX 
3942,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  sober,  single,  for  light  work  around 

(arm.  Steady  position,  room  and  board.  State  wage. 
Kahle,  Coplague,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


,,7 — r.  ” — x,  vi*  iaiiu  near  corner- 

vine,  N.  J,  Haying,  fruit  trees,  garden  and  poultry: 

U’l  10  0<u\lr  on/1  ftnnnonl  - - - l _  *  ' 


references  to  E,  F,  Baumgartner,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 

Housekeeper,  two  men,  modern  home. 

BOX  2.0,  Cheshire,  Mass. 

COUPLE:  Pleasant,  clean,  honest,  capable,  Protes¬ 
tant.  2  in  family.  Immediate  work  with  considerate 
employers.  Small,  convenient  house  in  country  Wife 
good  cook,  experienced,  able  to  take  full  charge! 
Husband,  outside  work,  gardening,  repairs,  floors 
and  windows.  With  ear  desirable,  not  necessary. 

rcT  and  bath.  White  or  Colored.  Refer- 
ences.  $150.  Mrs.  Davies,  Huckleberry  Hill  New 
Canaan.  Connecticut. 


MARRIED  mail  for  work  on  poultry  farm.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  raise  own  beef,  pork,  milk,  eggs,  butter 
and  vegetables.  Fair  salary  and  2  room  furnished 
apartment.  Conscientious  and  sober  man  more  im¬ 
portant  than  experienced.  BOX  65,  Millers  Falls 
Massachusetts.  * 


WANTED:  Woman  that  would  like  a  pleasant  home 
with  an  elderly  couple.  Light  housekeeping,  plain 
cooking.  Address  BOX  213,  Waynesboro.  Pa. 


WORKING  manager  to  operate  farm.  Sussex  County 

New  Jersey;  raising  purebred  cattle.  Prefer  married 
Wlf®  wil!  help  with  housework.  Must  know 
all  branches  of  farming,  must  be  sober  and  a  worker 
Cottage  available  with  heat  and  light.  Permanent 
position.  In  reply  state  reasons  for  leaving  present 
position  and  give  recent  references.  Give  family 
status  and  wages  expected.  Will  consider  share  propo- 
sition.  Position  open  September  1.  BOX  3980,  Rural 
x  orker. 


'vanted  t0  work  on  a  poultry  and  dairy  farm. 

Steady  work,  good  pay,  room  and  board.  Manzoni’s 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Ranch.  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  test  cow  man,  married,  best  living  con- 
Paltz!°n4ewaYorkVa£e3-  MaPl°  HaVen  Fanns’  New 


ORCHARDMAN,  experienced  in  apple  orchard  opera- 
■  SingI?.  man-  fuU  hoard.  Location  Lake 
,  ktate  experience,  salary  wanted.  BOX 
3984,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HOTJbEKHh-PEJR,  refined,  46;  excellent  homemaker, 
desires  permanent  modem  congenial  home  with  1 
or  2  gentlemen.  Must  exchange  character,  reliability, 
references.  Full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  3979 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  farmer  highly  recommends  his  late 
poultry  and  general  farm  manager  for  small  estate. 
Thoroughly  competent  and  reliable.  Married,  no 
children  Separate  cottage.  Good  salary  or  profit-shar- 
55*  basis;  permanent.  State  full  particulars.  BOX 
3«s  28.  Rural  N^w  -Yorker. 


1  O^ITION  wanted  by  dairy  farm  or  herd  manager 
who  has  had  many  years  experience  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  Guernsey  cattle,  feeding,  breeding, 
testing  and  general  farm  operations.  Competent! 

conscientious  and  sober.  Married.  College  and  Graham 
graduate.  Best  of  references.  BOX  3893,  Rural  N.-Y. 

ORGANIST  wishes  small  church  engagement  any- 

where.  Rich,  Kennedy,  N.  Y, 

or,,/arm  meager,  age  38  years, 

married,  3  children,  life  time  experience  on  estates 
and  farms,  livestock,  poultry,  gardening,  field  crops, 
etc.  References.  BOX  3931,  Rural  New-Yorker 

REFINED  Middle  aged  couple  for  poultry  plant  or 
i*oveon-- c°untry  place.  Man  experienced  poultryman. 
BOX  39  oo,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MARRIED  herdsman,  farm  manager,  40  life  ex¬ 

perience,  with  some  help,  wishes  immediate  change, 
where  farm  knowledge  and  hard  work  is  appreciated. 
George  Montague,  Sussex,  N.  J. _ 

WANT  housekeeping  for  I  or  2  elderly  meiT; 

prefer  to  rent  a  small  house  on  farm  separate  from” 
main  house.  Reference.  BOX  3926,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  desires  caretakers  job 

on  small  farm,  central  New  Jersey;  30  years  es- 
penence,  BOX  3927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  working  farm  manager  desires  po- 
sition.  Prefer  beef  cattle  or  general  fanning  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  furnished.  Harvev  Nlelsau.  Llnwood 
Farm,  Stockbridge,  Mass,  Tel.  106-M.  J 


jss  farm,  permanent,  share  basis.  BOX 

an  3941,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

rst  WANTED;  Typing  to  do  at  home.  BOX  3940, 

14,  Rural  New-Yorker.  «  | 

—  WANTED;  County  position,  companion-nurse;  re- 

ay  lined  American  lady  or  post  maternity  cases  Refer- 

gs  ences.  BOX  3938,  Rural  New-Yorker.  j 

—  \v6itklNG  farm  manager,  married,  age  52;  desires 

or  position.  Life  long  experience  in  ail  branches  of 

'y  fa™ine  ’  ,aible.  t0  tafee  rul1  charE®  °f  farm  or  estate, 
b.  Wife  available  to  assist  in  household.  Please  state 
particulars  and  salary.  BOX  3943.  Rural  New-Yorker  1 

ge  POULTRYMAN  or  caretaker.  Elderly  with,  years  ex-  I 
rn  penence  with  chickens;  wants  light  work  Can 

7  hoard  myself.  BOX  3936.  Rural  New-Yorker  | 

*  1 V5)11 1CJiN  on  game  preserve,  estate,  hunting  I 

_  lodge  or  wild  life  sanctuary;  experienced  wild  life 

n,  vermin  control,  handling  dogs,  saddle  horses,  etc!  1 

yh  yla,r,S,  °r7  Preserve  on  Long  Island.  Married, 

th  one  child.  Best  of  references.  BOX  3937  R  N  -Y  1 

Farner,  knows  lumber  from  tree  to  fin-  1 
7”  4  ,ilhed  Product.  Construction  with  or  without  prints, 

le  Also  machine  repair.  Box  205,  R.  D.  2,  Fulton  N  Y  I 

CAREiAKER-Superintendent;  resort,  camp  or  estate 

-  .Permanent.  Veteran  World  Wars  1.  experienced 

l'  l?i  t!K.atlon'  maIn‘enance  water  and  electrical  system*! 

R*  no  rhi'S  also  general  construction,  married, 

8'  New-Yorker  Handlei  any  macblnery.  BOX  3957,  Rural 

n  AMEeiuan  irotestant  girl  entering  college  Sept.. 

£  fnY/Ln  'n1  Permanently,  congenial  Christian  faniily  | 

*  B^X^SYTmaTNeT^rkeY0"1  N*W  Y°rk  °r  “arby'  | 

f-  Lake  Hotel,  Livingston  Manor  N  Y  | 

f  fe !rs.,ir 

,r  crnSli  sw"r  n«»  y”*-:  | 

d  “u^-t)RVISORY  position  wanted  on  large  purebred 

r‘  ^y  married  farm  and  dairy  manager, 

o  lifetime  practical  and  technical  experience  do  all  1 

-P  end  rionfalTh  'V°hrk- ,  Graha,m  graduate,  pref*  the  catUe 
.  end  of  the  business,  but  capable  of  complete  farm  1 
-  management.  BOX  3969,  Rural  New-Yorker  1 

'  Manager  proven  ability  to  establish  money 

making  farm  projects.  BOX  3968.  Rural  New-Yorker  1 

”  *  toarried,  general  experience.  Young 

V  BoTa^'te  New-Yorker1140"  °"  P°UBry  fa™'  | 

.  "  bedridden ™llght  htuslwotk.  K,  ^urd^  2667 

.  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  Conn  ’  bbT  | 

7  U  tonYYYV*'?)  i48’  wtant9,  Permanent  position  on 
rarm,  good  plain  cook,  clean,  willing  statA  Ha  1 

-  tail3  an'f  wages.  BOX  3963,  Rural  NAw-Yorklr  de  1  ■ 

J  alan  single,  38,  seeks  general  handyman’s  nositinn 

:  B^^6T^rafMoIUam-  NoZlk**  s  1  c 

iTVsrpuz  | 

.  transporution.  BOX  3973,  Rural  New-Yor™  1  1 

I  toad,  °f  Flushing  a'*N.  ^mam  McBurney’  139-06  34th  |  | 

41  ten t ?°k,’  by  redued.  reliable,  compe-  K 

,whlte  Protestant  woman.  Wide  experience  “ 
best  references;  quantity  cooking  or  private  famDv-  I 
drivers  license;  good  salary.  BOX  3985.  Rural  N  -Y  I 

1  'C;IrSU>evn!rfpnntY'  n  ^  manager  or  herdsman.  10  I 
years  experience  Guernseys,  Aberdeen  A  nn«  1 

liaWefSrMarri2fki^S  1681  C0W3-  Steady,  re-  C 

wnrt?A.Marri^’  ouo  Child.  References.  State  wages  i 

working  conditions.  Elmer  Allen.  Pulaski  v  ’  1  1 

'p!e-YntWTo?!nt^SiCiJay;P!fIi!r!/'Bh  “ 

chirdSicarey;iteu!btoe,1Ca^birtlth  househoId  duties  and  f( 

“m , «ss"r¥i„ir%,;5  s 

to  abidi'D-  baNh  lf  possible-  Salary  adjusted  according  T 
NeweYYkne  fullSe<Btai13-  ‘Sfnice  Barren!1  Port  'Byron!  j  d 

^IJOY  io7<tdeSlr,eS  ,llEMl  housekeeping  for  one  adult.  P 
BOX  3974,  Rural  New-Yorker  ‘  |  V 

k 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT  FTP  of 

B™,  kS;.  !."  F™  Am-  !m  Concourse,  |  , 

Unebs?ef:  New  0&ta^  ^rt  “o 

r  PennYlvatoa"1  AEenCy'  Br°kerS*  QE’  Pittsburgb.  |  m 

PRO*  I  TABLE  Broiler  plant  for  sale;  turning  out  ?L 

abou‘  950  broilers  weekly  to  well  established£  out!  Is 
lets.  Completely  modern  buildings  with  central  hot 
water  brooding  system,  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
conveniences  for  profitable  operation.  Investment  re-  r° 

?A«tred»  xT8,5v  *  ».  because  of  health.  Location  F 

central  New  York.  BOX  3248,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  98  miles  from  New  York  tr 

oo.^’v.87  mliS3  fl0Ia  Philadelphia,  16  miles  from  or 

?7oudsburg.  95  acre  farm  on  good  road,  midst  \\ 

AhontfU7ft  ro!1ing  hills  of  the  Pocono  Mountains. 

.  70.  aer*a  being  farmed.  8-room  house.  Very  m 

h*vge  bank  bam,  2  machine  sheds,  2  poultry  houses!  pi 

Fle!trtpiroall!firiy'  °utbuildings ;  immediate  possession.  ... 
Electricity ,  old  orchard,  magnificent  views.  Excellent 
farm  and  ideal  for  small  boarding  house  or  home. 
Annual  taxes  $48  Price  $7,000.  Terms  of  $2,500;  f1 

Sf^h  R  desired.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  la- 

Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna  |  ap 

FARM  ana  trucking  business,  3  trucks,  garage.  1  On 

7a.3  Pump,  2  family  house,  electric  1  777 
Bfhts.  20  stanchion  barn,  wagon,  milk  and  hen  house,  W 
macadam  road,  buildings  were  I 
OneotUa  n  ’T'  Natl°nal  Bealty  Sales  «ystom?  |  P- 

f0r  v,Sa)?:  60  acre9*  vaiIey  location,  stream,  T, 

10,amy  orchard;  good  buildings.  10-room  home,  fr 

l.-stall  stable,  silo,  3  henneries;  $6,500.  A  highway  lm 

[‘!!ag0o  h°me  2  acres,  $2,500.  200  acres,  good  build-  W 

g*>  24  cattle,  team,  tractor,  etc.;  $11,000.  Others 
!bant3L  Hendriekson  Bros.,  26th  year.  Coble-  eor 

skill,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  1  -77 

FOR  Sale:  Store  property  with  beauty  parlor  and 
..  estate  office  in,  also  3  apartments,  garage,  ins 

In  good  condition  In  a  nice  little  country  town  1  Fr 
with  stores,  garages,  bank,  post  office,  railroad  w 

sAtaU°n-  schools,  churches ;  on  State  highway  near  U. 
Atlantic  City,  Ocean  City,  Wildwood  and  Cape  May.  x>r 

Price  $7,600.  Robert  S.  Stretch,  Agent,  428  Ocean  11 

Ave.,  Ocean  City,  N.  J-.  Phone  1326  |  FA 

\VANT  to  buy  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  we  have  them, 

<  onnecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn.  »>ay 

S.MaLL  farm,  3  rooms,  %  acre,  pump  in  house;  $10  1  wa 

month.  Stephens.  Box  599.  Bellport.  N.  Y  |  sel 

CuMi’E tENT.  honest  farmer,  references,  son  veteran.  1 

desires  fann.  rent.  BOX  3932.  Rural  New-Yorker  1  *K 

rent:  Furnished  country  home  near  mountain  lake.  1  9fjU 

Dewey,  R.  l.  Towanda,  Pa.  j  -\fi 

iJu. near  Hreene,  Chenango  County,  New  York.  6-t 

60  acres  rich,  level  tillage,  woods  orchard;  7-room  vT 
house,  bath,  furnace,  electric  lights,  large  porch, 
«LShaueJDla'i“ :  J?0,  bam,  drinking  cups;  silo.  lev 

*?>90(b  H.  P.  Van  Order.  89  Clarke  St.,  Binghamton,  y0 
j.>ew  I  one. 

DOR  Sale:  5-room  cabin,  bath,  electric  fireplace,  ri 

Poultry  house,  spring,  3  acres  tillable.  $5,500,  one-  U 

Wanvkt.  ’N  Y.ted*  surveyor's  transit,  Hariy  Vai), 

WISH  to  buy  100  acres  of  land;  some  woods,  brook. 

Somerset,  Mercer,  Union,  Monmouth  Counties, 
BOX  3928,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

y  ,0<>m,!y-  Furnished  farm  house.  Summer  at 

_  $o0  week.  Swimming.  BOX  3948,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W^,T,KD  farm’  10  t0  20  acres;  good  house  and 

buildings,  water,  electricity ;  Dutchess,  Columbia 

rosmnan  ml  ari?  c0'intl«s-  *1.000  down  rest  terms 
to  $3,000.  Please  give  honest  description,  location  full 

New  YorkVtT13'  Th°S”  L€3P'  218  EaSt  70th  St’> 

MARYLAND  egg  farm:  315  acres ;  16-room  brick 

mansion;  2,000  capacity  hennery;  45x70  bank  bam; 
silo.  Land  is  well  drained  and  smooth  for  power 
farming.  Good  monthly  income.  Complete  with  tractor, 
growing  crops.  $35,000.  Kitchen  Farm 
Sales,  Professional  Building,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

P<!B  iVenr'i  -karge  dairy  barn  and  pasteurizing  plant. 

A.  M.  Jordan,  Plnelawn,  L.  I.  _ 

MAINE  farms.  Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices, 

.  ®asy  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie, 

Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. _ 

‘S  Towkndt?  FT6  tafm  WiUl  bam-  Dewey’  B’  1» 

FOR  Sale:  Large  house,  gardens,  50  acres,  11 

Br^kfondale^N.1^  A1UtUde”  Burt  Bat)C0Ck’ 

stoc&  and  sraln  farm,  16-room  modem 

f„iSUSe’  ,ha™  ’  *!00,000.  1,400  acre  stock  and  grain 
brings,  five  to  six  million  feet  of 
timber,  $95,000.  900  acre  stock  and  grain  farm,  8- 
1‘°o8.e.',.Ught3:  water'.  bath-  two  tenant  houses. 


t.ro.  .  .  ^  io-iuoui  ones  nouse,  two 

'  JZ?  „tenant  houses ;  $20,000.  346  acre  stock 
8- room  house,  large  bank  bam,  100  acres 
bottom  land,  valuable  timber;  $16,500.  J  D 

Addington,  Charlottesville,  Va. _ *  J 

near  Orlando,  40  'acres,  %  mile 

Wuldlng  creek;  good  3-room  house,  orange 
&  Persimmons,  bananas  Guavas  and  grapes;  very 
large  shade  trees.  Magnolias  and  Gardenias  No  elec- 

SE  £  J‘sw  0*'°2®  it.  Legal12 description : 

SmnhTfti  Sect,  24,  Township  21,  Range  30. 

32I  ^  earR°nX.y”  Florida,  8tMer-  ^  2’  Bos 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  near  Stroudsburg,  106  miles 

156r°aeroeWfn™rk  and  90  from  Phil^elphto* 

1  ,  ac,re  farm.  100  acres  being  fanned.  20  acres 
pastureland.  Balance  woodlands.  2  large  springs  and 
excellent  spring  brook.  Small  pond.  5  r«,m  house  and 
n, , r!'ar?0  „bank  K™  Machine  shed  and  all 


,.r  Terms  can  be  had 

a  L“-- 

'OR  SALE:  60  acre  dairy  and  broiler  farm ;  running 

S  ^ape;  4 


buy  BOX  3958.  Rural  C.vlJ:, 


to 


only  garage  in  small  town,  all 


a  few  acres  of 


hard-  $9  500  ,ban?’  trout  strea“-  appto 

>B  ^ale:  P^rge  garage  2  stories  high  fi->  ear 

apartments  °weithf  business  comers;  also 

b.^™orn3’.  “J®  hath,  etc. 


larm”  $3-50u'  Le3!i» 

OR  Sale:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms  I  ~ 

York  City.1 


,,,  .. - -  DUX 

Write  Thieling,  Sunside.  N.  Y. 


w  taxes. 
Realtor : 

;  $6,0007 


‘a  'vitn  stock  and  equipment  fruit 

r  riFh?rn^!d'  ™ltll  fllrri^uildin^s*  Will  pay  cash 


good  help  want  to 
i  equipped  farm,  no 
one  third  milk  check 
if  able.  Pennsylvania 
»*ew -Yorker. 


Massachusetts, 
_  2ity.  Must  stat 
Rural  New  -  Y orker. 


up  to  200  miles'  from 
'  details  and  price,  BOX, 


arg®. fa™;  Summer-Winter  resort;  with- 
ln  loO  miles  New  \ork  City.  Describe  completely 
Pagnozzl,  46  Grove  St.,  Flushing.  N,  Y 

1TERESTED  rent  farmhouse  or  small  hoarding 
house  irom  May  to  September  15,  1947  somewhere 

lUvaTciXtv  'vU,1v  Yt0  5  ®f  “me! 

mivan  County,  N.  \ .  Purpose  is  to  spend  several 

oS  or  bj”  .'l1/6  occasionally 


r  exclusive  use,  plus  fair  per  day  charge  ner 

“ili  f!mi-heCet  iSa!?’  I?'an  °,n  plape  car  which 

tumish  to  meet  and  return  us  to  railroad 

land"  NewbYoerk.  B°X  24°’  Syosset’  ^ 

'  ACRE  farm,  7-room  house,  bath,  electrici’v  w 

2”un  as-.‘*ste..sw: 


or  2291. 


acres,  32  registered  Jersey 

;  good  buildings,  water,  elec- 
i,  Tully,  N.  Y.  Phone  4701 


v  . - 1,  utica,  i\.  y..  K-7  mom 

,^fay.be  if  in  good  condition,  with 
.  Plumbing,  heating,  etc.  Write  giving  price 
s  it  available.  BOX  3959.  Rural  New-Yorker 


water  and  bath;  2.000 
lock;  price  $11,000,  stock 
interested  write  for  de- 


30  acres.  Good 
dng  few  guests. 
3  County.  State 
17,  Rural  N.-Y. 

;  and  tools  pre- 


Bailey,  Millville.  N.  J.” 


or  rent. 


-room  house. 


30 


tciepnone,  boo  teet  frontage  on  high- 
l®P>  °n  newly  constructed  road.  Will 
rtthout  stock  also  4-car  garage,  other 
acres  clear.  $45,000  with  stock  and 


Telephone 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


es  or  more,  rolling  or 
Within  150  miles  New 
Photos  principal.  BOX 


page  524. 


Nom/ve  70  star/  Hexes xu  you  00/ 


25  DeLuxe  Bendix  Au¬ 
tomatic  Home  Laundries. 
Washes,  rinses,  damp 
dries,  cleans  itself, 
drains  itself,  shuts  it¬ 
self  off — all  automat¬ 
ically. 


25  RCA  Victor  Automatic 
Radio-Phonograbh  Consoles. 
9  tubes,  3  bands— amateur, 
American  and  foreign  re¬ 
ception.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  phonograph. 


25  Frigidaire  9-foot  DeLuxe 
Refrigerators.  With  super 
freezer,  deluxe,  new  meat- 
tender  and  2  deluxe  hydra- 
tors  for  moist  storage. 


Follow  These  Simple  RULES! 

1.  Complete  this  sentence:  “I  like  Robin  Hood 
Flour  because  ..."  in  25  additional  words  or 
less.  Write  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Print  or  write  plainly  your  name  and  address. 
Send  no  extra  letters,  drawings  or  photographs 
with  your  entry. 

2.  Mail  entries  to  Robin  Hood  Flour,  Box  33, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  You  do  not  have  to 
purchase  Robin  Hood  Flour  to  enter. 

3.  The  contest  closes  on  August  10,  1946.  All 
entries  received  on  that  day  and  all  entries 
postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  that 
day  will  be  accepted  if  received  not  later  than 
August  14,  1946. 

4.  Entries  will  be  judged  for  clearness,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  originality.  Judges’  decision  will 
be  final.  Fancy  entries  will  not  count  extra. 
Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  case  of 
ties.  No  entries  will  be  returned.  Entries,  con¬ 
tents,  and  ideas  therein  become  the  property 
of  International  Milling  Company. 

5.  Any  resident  of  the  Continental  United 
States  may  compete  except  employees  of  In¬ 
ternational  Milling  Company,  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  their  families.  Contests  are 
subject  to  Federal,  State  and  Local  regulations. 

6.  Names  of  the  major  prize  winners  will  be 
announced  over-  Robin  Hood’s  “The  Pea- 
bodys”  radio  program  on  or  about  August  27 
(a  complete  list  of  winners  will  be  available 
upon  request). 

7.  The  merchandise  in  this  contest  has  all 
been  purchased  from  the  manufacturer.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  event  of  conditions  beyond  our 
control  and  we  are  unable  to  deliver  any  of 
these  prizes,  we  will  substitute  the  retail  cash 
value. 


JUST  COMPLETE  THIS  SENTENCE: 

"I  like  Robin  Hood  Flour  because  . . 

(In  25  additional  words  or  less) 


653  PRIZES 

Just  think  of  it— a  great  big,  brand  new 
Buick  standing  at  your  door!  That  home 
freezer  you’ve  needed  so  long  right  in 
your  kitchen!  A  new  Frigidaire  De  Luxe 
refrigerator  to  take  the  place  of  that  old 
one!  A  wonderful,  new,  modern  R.  C.  A. 
Victor  Console  radio  for  your  living 
room!  An  up-to-date  Bendix  Automatic 
Home  Laundry  Washer  to  make  that 
washday  easier!  You  have  653  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  win  a  prize! 

If’s  Easy! 

You’ve  just  as  good  an  opportunity  to 
win  one  of  those  wonderful,  new,  1946 
Buicks  as  the  next  woman.  Literary  skill 
. . .  fancy  writing . . .  neatness  don’t  count  , 
extra.  Just  say  what  you  sincerely  think 
about  this  marvelous  Robin  Hood  Flour,  f 
And  you’ll  find  it  so  easy  to  think  of 
something  to  say.  You  see — Robin  Hood 
Flour  is  the  very  finest  flour  being  milled 
today.  In  fact,  it’s  so  wonderful  that  it’s 
one  flour  that  can  say,  "It’s  so  fine,  you 
can  still  bake  Angel  Food  Cake." 


The  Reason  for  this  Contest 

Yes — we  all  want  to  do  our  part  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Government  request  to  save 
flour.  So  to  enter  this  contest,  you  don’t  have 
to  buy  Robin  Hood  Flour.  But  we’d  still  like 
to  know  what  you  think  about  Robin  Hood. 
And  maybe  you  can  win  a  prize.  So  ask  your 
jriends  and  neighbors  about  it.  Then  get 
busy  and  send  us  your  entry. 


Every  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  bears 
a  money-back-plus-10%  guarantee. 
Robin  Hood  is  the  only  leading  flour 
that  gives  you  a  guarantee  like  this. 

Don’t  Miss  This  Great  Contest! 

Be  sure  and  try  Robin  Hood  Flour  if  you 
can.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  However,  if 
your  dealer  is  out  of  Robin  Hood  Flour, 
you  can  still  enter  this  contest.  Just  read 
all  about  this  wonderful  Robin  Hood  in 
the  advertisements  in  your  local  news¬ 
paper  or  your  farm  paper.  This  will  help 
you  to  complete  your  sentence  about 
Robin  Hood  Flour.  Then,  write  your 
sentence  in  the  coupon  below. 


CONTEST  CLOSES  MIDNIGHT,  AUGUST  10,  1946 


MERCHANDISE 


3rd  Prize — A  1946  Buick  Spe¬ 
cial  4-door  Sedan. 

All  cars  equipped  with  radio 
and  heater. 


ENTRY  BLANK 

Finish  the  following  sentence  in  25  words  or  less  and 
mail  to  Robin  Hood  Flour,  Box  33,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  like  Robin  Hood  Flour  because _ 


Name . . . .  - 

Street _ City - State 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


And  25  Frigidaire  Home  Freezers— 100  Sunbeam  Automatic  Mixmasters  —  200  Toast¬ 
master  Automatic  Toasters— 250  Westinghouse  Adjust-o-Matic  lions. 


HINTS  ON  HOW  TO  WIN 

First,  try  Robin  Hood  Flour  or  read  about  it 
in  a  Robin  Hood  advertisement  or  look  in 
your  local  newspaper  for  the  time  of  Robin 
Hood’s  new  radio  program,  “The  Peabodys.” 
Listen  to  the  messages  we  bring  you  about 
Robin  Hood  daily  on  this  program. 

Then,  write  about  Robin  Hood  simply  and 
sincerely  in  your  own  words.  For  instance, 
you  might  write:  “/  like  Robin  Hood  Flour  be¬ 
cause  it’s  so  fine  I  can  still  bake  Angel  Food 
Cake."  Then  get  your  entry  in  the  mail  as 
soon  as  possible. 

TUNE  IN  "THE  PEABODYS" 

For  further  details  of  this  contest,  hints  on  how  to  win 
and  helpful  news  about  Robin  Hood  Flour,  tune  in 
“The  Peabodys”  every  day,  Monday  through  Friday. 
See  your  local  paper  for  time  and  station.  Major  prize 
winners  of  this  contest  will  be  announced  over  “1  he 
Peabodys’’  on  or  about  August  27. 
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By  Willard  C.  Thompson 


meat 

grain  fed 


of  the  domestic, 
rabbit  is  light,  al¬ 
most  white,  tender,  wholesome, 
fine  grained,  and  has  a  deli¬ 
cate  flavor.  Rabbit  fryers,  in 
most  of  the  popular  modern 
reasonably  be  expected  to  at- 
of  from  three  and  one -half  to 


breeds,  may 
tain  weights 
four  pounds  at  an  age  of  from  three  to  four 
months.  Such  young  rabbits  can  be  readily 
brought  into  prime  meat  condition  at  that  age, 
when  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  dressed  car¬ 
casses  to  show  from  50  to  55  per  cent  of  their 
live  weight;  about  80  per  cent  of  the  dressed 
carcass  is  found  to  be  edible  meat.  These 
figures  show  that  the  modern,  domestic  rabbit 
can  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  sources  of 
meat  we  now  have.  Prejudices  against  the  use 
of  rabbit  meat,  stemming  usually  from  a  dis¬ 
like  of  the  huntsman’s  wild  rabbit,  brought 
in  bloody  and  torn,  and  of  uncertain  age  and 
tenderness  and  flavor,  can  be  easily  overcome 
through  giving  housewives  a  well  dressed 
package  of  a  domestic,  grain  fed,  young,  meat 
rabbit.  Under  average  backyard  or  farm  con¬ 
ditions  where  so  much  of  the  feed  required 
for  rabbits  is  easily  raised,  including  such 
things  as  oats,  hay,  greens  and  garden  stuff, 
rabbit  meat  can  be  economically 
produced. 

Breeding  Rabbits 

The  domestic  breeds  of  rabbits 
give  birth  to  their  young  in  litters, 
averaging  about  six  per  litter.  The 
gestation  period  for  the  rabbit  is 
from  30  to  32  days.  For  about  two 
weeks,  the  young  rabbits  remain 
in  the  nest  which  is  made  by  the 
doe,  the  mother  rabbit,  from  straw 
furnished  her  and  lined  with  fur 
plucked  from  her  own  body 
underline.  During  these  two  weeks 
the  young  rabbits  nurse  entirely. 

They  are  usually  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  same  hutch  with  their  mother  for 
about  a  month  after  they  emerge  from  the 
nest,  being  weaned  at  about  six  weeks  of  age. 
The  does  may  be  bred  at  least  three  times 
per  year;  thus  it  is  wholly  possible  to  get  as 
many  as  15  to  18  youngsters  from  each  breed¬ 
ing  doe  per  year.  One  can  figure  accordingly. 
One  buck,  or  breeding  male,  should  be  kept 
for  each  half  dozen  or  so  females.  As  a  rule, 
does  remain  good  breeders  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  should  not  be  bred  until  they  are 
at  least  eight  months  old. 

Rabbits  can  probably  best  be  managed  in 
individual  hutches  or  cages.  This  individual 
caging  makes  it  possible  to  follow  a  safer 
sanitation  program,  and  thus  gives  more  effec¬ 
tive  control  over  disease.  Each  adult  rabbit 
needs  a  hutch  about  two  and  one-half  feet 
deep,  but  not  any  deeper  because  the  care¬ 
taker  must  be  able  to  reach  into  every  corner 
of  it  when  cleaning.  Its  other  dimensions 
should  be  two  and  one-half  feet  long  and  two 
feet  high.  Probably  the 
wire  bottom  hutch  is 
easiest  to  keep  clean, 
using  one  inch  mesh 
hardware  .cloth  as  floor¬ 
ing,  with  a  pan  under¬ 
neath  to  catch  the  urine 
and  feces.  In  the  case 
of  breeding  does,  we  like 
to  have  one-third  of  the 
floor  covered  with  wood, 
so  that  the  nest  will  not 
be  drafty.  A  few  days 
before  kindling  time 
(birth  of  rabbits  is  called 
kindling),  a  nest  box 
about  12x12x24  inches 
long,  with  a  seven  inch 
admittance  hole  in  one 
wall,  should  be  furnished 
and  placed  in  one  corner 
of  the  hutch  over  the 
solid  floor  section.  At 
kindling'  time  the  does 
should  be  protected  from 


excitement,  chill  drafts,  wetness,  and  fright. 
Usually,  litters  are  kindled  at  night.  The  doe 
makes  her  own  nest  and  should  be  left  alone 
at  this  time. 

For  meat  production,  almost  any  of  the 
modern  breeds  may  well  be  used,  such  as 
the  New  Zealand  White,  the  Chinchilla,  the 
Havanna,  or  any  of  the  Rex  varieties.  One 
might  as  well  use  one  of  these  breeds  in 
which  the  pelt  or  fur  is  also  useful, 
and  may  have  some  sale  value.  The  pelt 
is  removed  and  sold  as  fur,  the  carcass 
used  for  meat.  Thus  the  rabbit  serves  a  double 
purpose.  In  these  days,  due  to  a  scarcity  of 
good  breeding  stock,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  whatever  breed  is  available  in  the  locality. 
The  Whites  are  always  a  safe  proposition. 

Feeding  Rabbits 

There  are  many  satisfactory  ways  by  which 
rabbits  are  fed.  The  feed  concerns  offer,  at 
least  in  normal  times,  special  rabbit  rations. 
Even  today,  however,  rabbit  feeding  may  be 
made  quite  simple,  through  using  feed  stuffs 
usually  at  hand.  We  have  found  that  rabbit 
feeding  requires  five  things:  (1)  Whole 


An  excellent  pedigreed  Wailiilii  Angora  buck,  Neddy 
Boy,  bred  and  owned  by  Clara  May  Hemenway, 
Manchester  Center,  Bennington  County,  Vermont. 

for  feed,  water  and  milk  must  be  washed  fre¬ 
quently,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Keep 
all  feeds  and  beverages  used  for  rabbits  clean 
and  free  from  souring  or  decay. 

Angoras  for  Fur 

Angoras  are  pure  white,  wool  rabbits.  They 
are  very  beautiful,  docile,  and  easily  handled. 
Each  Angora  produces  from  12  to  15  ounces 
of  snow  white  wool  every  year;  they  remain 
good  wool  yielders  for  from  three  to  five  or 
grains  are  natural  feeds  for  rabbits.  Oats  are  more  years,  which  cuts  down  on  the  necessity 

of  constantly  breeding  and  replac¬ 
ing  individuals,  as  is  of  course 
necessary  when  their  market  pro¬ 
ducts  are  both  meat  and  pelts. 
Angoras  are  bred,  fed,  and 
handled  much  as  are  the  dual 
purpose  meat  and  fur  breeds.  The 
difference  comes  largely  in  the 
care  and  management  needed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  wool.  This  wool 
grows  to  about  a  three  inch  length 
in  three  months,  and  is  usually 
clipped  or  plucked  at  that  time. 
Since  the  war,  little,  if  any,  An¬ 
gora  rabbit  wool  has  been  im¬ 
ported  to  America,  whereas  before 
the  war  as  much  as  250,000  pounds 
per  year  were  imported  for  the  use  of  Ameri¬ 
can  spinners.  Until  recently  the  buyers  of 
Angora  rabbit  wool  have  been  interested  only 
in  purchasing  it  in  comparatively  large 
quantities.  Therefore,  it  has  been  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  breeders  handling  just  a  few  of 
these  rabbits  to  sell  a  small  amount  of  wool, 
which  is  all  they  have  at  one  time.  But  due 
to  increasing  demand,  lack  of  imports,  and 
small  stocks  on  hand,  a  better  market  appears 
to  be  developing  gradually  for  this  domestic 
wool  in  small  lots.  However,  before  going  into 
any  rabbit  raising  proposition  for  either  food, 
fur,  or  wool,  the  breeder  should  look  ahead, 
study  his  market  and  its  prospects,  and  first 
be  sure  that  he  can  sell  his  products.  This 
should  not  be  based  on  promises  but  on  facts, 
which  have  been  carefully  investigated.  Any¬ 
one  contemplating  going  into  the  rabbit  rais¬ 
ing  business  on  a  commercial  scale,  should 

of  one  or  two  years  of 
a  small  way  in  order  to 
acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  about  them 
for  a  possible  later  ex¬ 
pansion  and  successful 
operation. 


Family  Meat  Supply 

Probably  most  rabbit 
keepers  will  be  prim¬ 
arily  interested  in  rais¬ 
ing  rabbits  for  the 
family  meat  supply,  and 
this  is  turning  out  to 
be  very  important  dur¬ 
ing  the  postwar  period. 
Young  rabbits  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  the  best 
meat  at  the  fryer  stage. 
The  young  animals 
should  be  well  fed  dur¬ 
ing  those  first  three  and 
one-half  to  four  months, 
so  that  their  carcasses 
are  well  covered  with  a 
(Continued  on  Page  536) 


Angora  rabbits  annually  produce  from  12  to  14  ounces  of  pure  white  wool,  and 
they  remain  good  yielders  from  three  to  five  years.  The  young  rabbits,  like 
these  six  moijths  old  Angoras,  are  ready  at  that  age  for  their  first  hair  cut. 

probably  their  favorite  grain.  Get  plump, 
heavy  oats  for  use  in  the  rabbitry,  if  possible. 

An  adult  rabbit  will  eat  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  grain  each  day.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  and 
barley  are  also  liked,  but  corn  is  too  fattening. 

(2)  A  mash  mixture,  running  about  19  per 
cent  protein,  similar  to  laying  mashes  for 
hens,  is  often  used  as  a  supplement  to  grains. 

We  keep  a  bit  of  mash  before  them  all  tha- 
time,  especially  for  the  does  with  youngsters. 

(3)  Each  day  some  green  feed,  such  as 
lettuce,  or  other  green  leaves  from  the  garden, 
cut  alfalfa,  clover,  or  a  root  crop,  like  carrots, 
is  good  for  the  diet.  (4)  Rabbits  need  salt  which 
is  easily  furnished  in  a  small  block  left  in  the 
hutch  for  use  at  will.  (5)  Water  is  needed  at 
all  times.  Does,  nursing  youngsters,  will  also 
welcome  fresh,  sweet  skimmilk  as  an 
additional  beverage.  Most  rabbit  feeders  like 
to  furnish  dry,  sweet  hay,  such  as  clover  or 
alfalfa,  in  small  racks  for  the  animals  to  nibble 
at  whenever  they  wish.  Every  container  used 


allow  for  a  period 
handling  rabbits  in 


An  outdoor,  backyard  rabbitry  such  as  this  one  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  contain¬ 
ing  some  Lilac  rabbits,  is  portable,  sanitary  and  convenient.  All  containers  used  for  feed  and 
water  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  developing  diges¬ 
tive  disorders. 


Rabbits  for  Meat,  Fur  and  Wool 
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4  STEPS  TO 

BIGGER 

PASTURE 

PROFITS 
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1 


PLANT  the  right  propor¬ 
tions  of  drought -resistant 
grasses  and  legumes  to 
insure  growth  in  times 
of  heat  and  scarce 
rainfall. 


2 


FERTILIZE  with  Armour’s 
Fertilizer  and  apply  lime 
when  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  animals  with 
vital  minerals  in  both 
pasturage  and  hay. 


3 


Armour's 


□oaEasa 


mmu/TRs 


ROTATE  stock  from  one 
pasture  to  another,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Control  and  regulate 
the  number  and 
kinds  of  animals 
grazing. 


4 


MOW  weeds  at  least  once, 
preferably  twice,  each  season 
to  prevent  from  going  to 
seed.  Fertilized  pastures 
have  less  weeds. 


This  common-sense  pasture 
improvement  program  will 
repay  you  every  year  in 
greater  milk  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction,  and  better  erosion 
control.  Start  this  fall  by  ap¬ 
plying  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
Fertilizers  to  your  pastures. 
Your  nearby  Armour  Agent 
knows  fertilizer — order  from 
him  right  away! 

THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE 

Your  wheat  will  save 
lives.  Plant  an  extra  acre 
this  fall.  Use  Armour’s  to 
make  it  do  its  best. 


Armours 


BIG  CROP 


FERTILISERS 


^  Make  _ 
Every  Acre 
Dolts 
Best 


ARMOUR 

fertilizer  works 


The  Garden  in  Late  Summer 


Part  I 

By  the  time  August  comes,  most 
gardeners  are  ready  to  quit  for  the 
season  and  right  then  is  when  the 
weeds  begin  to  take  over.  One  might 
just  as  well  have  good  Fall  crops  as 
a  mass  of  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which 
will  make  trouble  for  many  years  to 
come.  Many  vegetables  may  be  planted 
during  the  first  part  of  August  in  many 
sections  of  the  Northeast;  while  in  its 
more  southern  areas  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  may  be  stretched  to  the  middle 
of  August. 

A  good  list  for  late  sowing  is — beets, 
carrots,  Chinese  cabbage,  chard,  dande¬ 
lion,  endive,  kale,  kohlrabi,  lettuce, 
peas,  radish,  rutabaga,  spinach  and 
turmps.  All  of  these  will  withstand 
light  frosts  and  if  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able,  will  grow  well  into  November. 
Dandelions,  kale,  lettuce  and  spinach 
will  usually  live  over  Winter  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  greens  in  the  early 
Spring,  if  they  are  not  used  in  the 
FaLL  Lettuce  and  spinach  may  need 
some  Winter  protection  by  means  of 
a  light  mulch.  Winter  lettuce  is  best 
grown  in  a  cold  frame  under  glass. 
Small  plants  of  both  spinach  and  lettuce, 
with  three  or  four  leaves,  live  over 
better  than  larger  plants.  If  the  plants 
grow  well,  they  should  be  harvested  in 
the  Fall,  but  if  their  growth  is  small, 
they  can  be  carried  over  until  Spring 
Kale  is  not  at  its  best  until  after  frost 
and  improves  in  flavor  and  tenderness 
with  each  freeze.  With  a  little  protec¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  light  covering  of 
hay  or  corn  stalks,  kale  may  be  used 
all  Winter.  If  the  soil  is  well  limed 
and  fertile,  all  these  crops  grow  quickly 
and  need  no  spraying  or  dusting.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ground  should  be  moist  when 
the  seed  is  sown.  They  may  need  some 
watering  until  the  Fall  rains  begin. 

Peas  and  radishes  do  not  grow  near¬ 
ly  as  weU  in  the  Fall  as  in  the  Spring 
and  are  usually  not  worth  bothering 
with.  For  late  planting  the  white  tur¬ 
nips  are  generally  more  satisfactory 
than  rutabagas.  Bush  beans  may  be 
planted  up  to  the  first  part  of  August 
but  of  course  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  being  caught  by  an 
early  frost.  By  protecting  the  plants 
with  a  covering  of  cloth  or  hay,  the 
first  frosts  may  be  kept  off.  The  same 
is  true  for  tomatoes.  Shade  tobacco 
cloth  is  useful  for  this  purpose. 

The  control  of  weeds  during  late 
Summer  is  something  of  a  problem; 
the  best  way  to  keep  them  down  is 
to  have  the  ground  covered  at  all 
times  with  growing  crops.  By  keeping 
the  soil  on  a  high  level  of  fertility  by 
the  use  of  abundant  manure,  compost 
or  peat  moss,  plus  chemical  fertilizers 
as  needed,  crops  grow  so  luxuriantly 
that  little  cultivation  is  required.  Once 
or  twice  over  with  cultivating  tools 
is  usually  sufficient.  Nearly  all  vege- 


1  tables,  if  planted  at  the  proper  spac¬ 
ing,  will  cover  the  ground  quickly  and 
smother  out  most  of  the  weeds. 

Tomatoes,  corn,  cabbages,  and  all  of 
the  vine  crops,  berry  bushes,  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  can  be  mulched  to  good 
advantage  with  leaves  or  hay  in  the 
late  Summer  if  not  done  before.  This 
not  only  saves  cultivation  but  it  pro¬ 
motes  a  healthy  vigorous  growth,  keeps 
the  soil  moist  and  builds  up  fertility 
and  humus  in  the  soil  for  future  use. 

The  vines  of  early  potatoes,  such  as 
Cobblers  and  Chippewas,  will  die  dur¬ 
ing  August.  The  tubers  can  be  dug  as 
needed  and  the  remainder  left  in  the 
ground  until  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze,  if  the  wireworms  and  field  mice 
leave  them  alone;  but  where  these  pests 
are  troublesome,  the  tubers  should  be 
dug  and  stored.  In  a  very  dry  season 
tubers  will  sprout  when  the  Fall  rains 
begin  and  should  be  dug.  Late  potatoes 
need  thorough  spraying  once  a  week 
or  10  days  to  protect  them  from  blight 
and  leaf  hoppers,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  cloudy  and  moist.  Use  fresh¬ 
ly  prepared  Bordeaux  mixture  in  a 
high  pressure  sprayer  for  best  results. 

As  soon  as  a  crop  is  harvested,  the 
old  plants  of  peas,  beans,  corn  and 
cabbages  should  be  pulled  out  and 
used  for  mulching  or  added  to  the 
compost  pile.  There  is  little  danger  of 
carrying  over  stalk  and  leaf  diseases 
m  a  well  prepared  compost  pile  that 
is  treated  with  the  proper  amounts  of 
lime  and  nitrate  to  hasten  decompo¬ 
sition.  For  good  results  use  three 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  and  five 
pounds  of  a  10-5-5  or  similar  high 
nitrogen  fertilizer  for  each  20  cubic 
feet  of  material.  However,  root  diseases 
such  as  cabbage  club  root  and  crown 
rots  may  live  over  in  compost  and 
should  be  kept  out. 

Dry  peas  and  beans  for  seed  or  for 
cooking  should  be  harvested  when  the 
pods  are  dry,  shelled  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  placed  in  tight  containers 
where  they  can  be  treated  for  weevils, 
Eggs  are  laid  on  the  seeds  in  the  field. 
The  insects  multiply  rapidly  in  warm 
weather  and  the  crop  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  in  a  short  time.  A  good 
treatment  is  to  dust  the  seeds  with  dry 
powdered  lime.  This  can  be  easily 
washed  off  when  they  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  cooking.  The  beans  may 
also  be  immersed  in  boiling  water  for 
one  minute  and  then  dried  or  heated 
in  an  oven  for  one  hour  to  135  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Large  quantities  are  best 
treated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  one 
ounce  to  each  bushel  of  seeds.  Place 
the  liquid  in  a  pan  on  top  of  the  seeds 
in  a  tight  container  at  a  temperature 
above  70  degrees  Fahrenheit;  allow  to 
stand  for  24  to  48  hours,  remove  the 
seeds  and  air  thoroughly,  replacing  the 
seeds  where  they  cannot  be  reinfected. 
Carbon  bisulphide  is  highly  inflamma¬ 
ble  and  explosive.  It  is  therefore  best 
to  administer  the  fumigation  out  of 
doors.  D.  F.  Jones 


Marketing  Vegetables 

Judicious  methods  of  selling  vege¬ 
tables  are  just  as  important  as  grow¬ 
ing  them  successfully.  Farmers  who 
live  near  cities  or  large  towns  can 
often  make  good  incomes  by  growing 
top  quality  vegetables  for  their  home 
markets.  Home  gardening,  in  my  par¬ 
ticular  section  at  least,  is  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  90  per 
cent  of  the  families  in  our  neighboring 
city,  which  contains  some  10,000  people 
within  its  immediate  vicinity,  had  a 
garden.  No  the  figures  are  reversed, 
not  over  10  per  cent  attempt  to  plant 
a  garden,  and  many  of  these  are  of 
little  value.  This  has  been  produced 
by  one  or  more  of  th#  following 
causes:  (a)  the  industrialization  of  the 
city,  with  a  phenomenal  growth  in 
factory  payrolls,  especially  during  the 
past  few  years,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  highly  congested  housing  situation; 
(b)  The  scarcity  of  labor,  or  rather 
the  scarcity  of  men  willing  to  do 
manual  labor  requisite  to  producing  a 
garden:  (c)  the  discouragement  caused 
by  the  time  and  patience  required  to 
combat  the  ravages  of  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases;  and  (d)  the  lack  of 
interest  and  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principals  of  gardening,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  younger  generation. 

The  successful  marketing  of  produce 
for  a  local  market  depends  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors.  The  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  is  to  be  able  to  produce  first 
class  vegetables  from  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  plants;  second,  to  offer  for  sale 
no  inferior  vegetables;  and  third,  to 
prepare  your  vegetables  for  market  in 
an  attractive  manner.  Vegetables  that 
are  bunched,  such  as  green  onions, 
beets,  and  turnips  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  as  near  uniform  in  size  as 
possible,  and  should  contain  no  stunted, 
scabby,  or  bruised  specimens.  In  pre¬ 
paring  string  beans,  leave  out  the 
beetle-eaten,  undeveloped  beans,  and 
those  that  are  old  and  stringy.  Do  not 
offer  for  sale  any  worm-eaten  ears  of 
corn,  the  unfilled  ones,  or  those  that 
are  too  hard;  feed  those  to  the  pigs.  In 
preparing  vegetables  for  market,  I  al¬ 
ways  ask  myself:  “Would  I  select  these 
vegetables  for  my  own  use  if  I  were 
shopping  for  vegetables?”  If  the  answer 
is,  “no,”  I  discard  them.  The  fourth  and 
last  factor  is  to  contact  and  study  your 
marketing  sources.  Never  take  a  load 
of  produce  to  market  unless  you  have 


made  previous  arrangements.  Know 
where  you  are  going  to  sell  them  be¬ 
fore  you  gather  your  produce.  No 
merchant  is  going  to  pay  top  prices 
for  produce  when  he  is  already  well 
stocked.  Nothing  depresses  a  market 
more  than  a  person’s  going  into  a  town 
with  a  load  of  vegetables  and,  on  find¬ 
ing  the  stores  stocked,  dumping  them 
for  any  price  he  can  get. 

As  you  produce  becomes  known,  it 
is  also  possible  to  build  up  a  good 
curb  trade  at  your  farm,  provided  you 
are  favorably  located.  I  am  now  sell¬ 
ing  90  per  cent  of  my  produce  to  in¬ 
dividual  customers  who  drive  right 
down  to  my  garden  and  thus  get  them 
fresh.  It  has  been  years  since  I  have 
had  any  good  vegetables  go  to  waste 
for  lack  of  a  market.  When  you  have 
a  surplus  of  a  certain  vegetable,  call 
on  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  or  call 
the  lady  who  has  spoken  to  you  about 
vegetables  for  canning  or  dehydrating. 
A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  surplus  of 
string  beans  for  which  I  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  market.  A  call  at  a  restaurant 
immediately  relieved  the  situation  and 
resulted  in  a  string  of  future  orders. 
And  you  can  always  can,  dehydrate,  or 
preserve  the  surplus:  they  will  be 
scarce  and  high  this  Winter.  t.  j.  w. 


MILE  A  MINUTE 
SPEED  CUTS 
FEED  GRINDING  COSTS 

. .  due  to  flywheel  momentum 

The  Great  New  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill, 

through  many  years  of  engineering  development, 
now  gives  you  a  new  low-cost  way  to  make  4  bush¬ 
els  of  farm-grown  feed  do  the  work  of  5  in  meat, 
milk  or  egg  production. 

Three  mile  a  minute  speed  of  the  Red  Hed’s  big 
grinding  cylinder  makes  possible  performance  you 
won’t  believe  until  you  see  it  run.  Yes,  with  the  Red 
Hed  you  can  grind  grain,  cob  com,  bundle  sorghum 
or  roughage  with  a  speed  and  smoothness  that 
seems  like  magic. 

80  to  280  feed-smashing  12-ton  blows  a  second 

that’s  what  the  Red  Hed  is  built  to  deliver.  Super 
Flywheel  Momentum,  with  its  smoothly  running 
Timken  bearings,  gives  the  Red  Hed  the  feed- 
shattering  power  that  makes  production  one-third 
faster  and  cuts  your  feed-grinding  costs. 

An  aluminum  collector  assembly— rustproof,  tough 
and  non-sparking— at  no  extra  cost  .  .  .  another  Har¬ 
vey  “first”!  That’s  one  of  the  plusses  that  Harvey — 
America’s  largest  producer  of  Hammer  Mills— is  giv¬ 
ing  you  on  its  great  1946  model. 

SEE  THIS  GREAT  “RED  HED” 

AT  YOUR  LOCAL  HARVEY  DEALER 

Examine  it  closely.  Then  judge  for  yourself  what  it 
offers  you  in  low  cost,  long  life  feed  grinding  perform¬ 
ance.  Or— SEND  THE  COUPON  below  for  the  great 
new  book,  “Secrets  of  Successful  Feeding,”  plus 
complete  specifications  and  description  of  the  Har¬ 
vey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill. 

HARVEY  MANUFACTURIHG  CO. 
RACINE,  WIS. 


Seeding  Sweet  Clover 


FREE.. .  "Secret*  of  Successful  Feeding"— a  great  new 
book  on  f eeding-to  help  you  make  feeding  of  farm-grown 
grains  produce  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs  at  less  cost. 
Practical  information-packed  pages  —  rations,  feeding 
hints  —  new  proved,  profit  -  producing  combinations  of 
feeds  and  minerals.  Tells  why,  when  and  how  to  feed 
for  best  results.  Dozens  of  practical  short  cuts. 

If  you'll  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  we’ll  send 

The  government  soil  conservation  1  you  *  co^  with  our  compliments, 
department  has  been  advising  farmers  I  ■Bk 

to  renovate  their  pastures  by  disking  BibbS 

or  by  dragging  them  with  a  spring- 

tooth  harrow  in  the  Spring  as  soon  .  ' 

as  the  ground  is  thawed;  then  seeding  //  //  CC*JT$ 

in  a  suitable  seed  mixture  For  several  f-yf  /  /  v 

seasons  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  al-  Y  / 

ways  gave  it  up  because  the  ground  !  KALINt  >  /  /  f 

was  too  hard.  Finally  I  discovered  a  |  Sjrtzt rrtr  r  / 

way  to  soften  the  ground.  I  spread 
manure  on  the  ground  I  intend  to  j  f 

work.  I  did  it  in  the  Fall.  Then  in  the  J  HARVEY  MFC.  CO.,  DEPT.  147 
Spring  I  found  the  ground  under  the  J  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

easy,  well  rotted  horse  manure  is  the  I  ,J,eU  me  how  the  new  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer 

best,  as  it  does  not  block  the  spring-  I  „ptrates  kelp  «ne  grind  feed  faster,  better 

tooth  harrow.  !  and  more  «*»**>“icaliy. 

If  you  want  to  sow  sweet  clover  !  „ 

seed  with  the  mixture,  I  would  advise  1  Name 

to  sow  it  separately  in  the  Fall  be-  |  |  Address 
fore  the  manure  is  applied.  It  will  I 

mote  readily  grow  in  the  Spring  when  |  !  Town 
exposed  to  wet  and  frost  especially  if 
the  seed  is  unhulled.  Such  a  practice  !  My  dealer’s  name 
assures  germination.  m.  g.  v.  |  L 
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Use  Your  Truck  As 
A  Fire  Fighter  And 
Irrigation  Pumper 

WITH  A 

FRONT  MOUNT  PUMP 

Now  you  can  buy  a  new  high-capacity 
and  high-pressure  self-priming  centri¬ 
fugal  pump  to  mount  on  the  front  of 
your  Ford,  Chevrolet  or  International 
truck.  Complete  with  all  necessary  parts 
for  mounting  —  can  be  easily  installed. 

PUMP  CAPACITY! 

500  gallons  per  minute  at  120  lbs. 
pressure.  250  gallons  per  minute  at  200 
lbs.  pressure.  4"  suction  and  two  2Vz" 
discharge  outlets  with  shut-off  valve 
assemblies.  Pump  can  be  hooked  up  to 
engine  or  other  power  unit. 

Limited  Quantity  Available.  Call  or  Write 

KADCO  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  N 

36-38  11th  St.  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 

IRonsides  6-8604 


t  r&tte/v 


SILOS 

l  KoroK  •  NatcO  •  CrainiloX 
TriplewalL  •  WoodstavE 

Craine  Inc.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


mirfl  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

AILw  225  Conyngham  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. ^ 


ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN 

Let  us  ship  you  bedding  in  ear  load  lots,  bagged 
or  blown  in  loose.  Our  special  dry  pine  flour 
will  go  three  times  as  far  as  any  bedding  you 
have  ever  used.  Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOX  AND  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  311  -  White  River  Junction,  Vermont 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


W  A.  3ST  TED 

Small  evergreens  for  lining  out  purposes  such  as: 
Mt.  Laurel,  Hemlock,  Colorado  Spruce,  Douglas  Fir, 
Pines,  or  what  you  may  have  to  offer. 

BAGATELLE  NURSERY,  Huntington  Station,  L.  I. 


Report  from  “Down  Under” ; 
A  Trend  to  the  Country 

Among  the  welter  of  complaints  of 
the  drift  to  the  towns,  little  or  nothing 
is  heard  of  any  drift  to  the  country. 
The  latter  tendency  is  occasionally  in 
evidence  in  New  Zealand,  and  may 
become  more  and  more  marked  as 
farm  mechanization  proceeds,  as  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  becomes  more  and 
more  an  exact  and  absorbing  science, 
and  as  stabilized  prices  for  produce 
allow  a  fairly  accurate  farm  budget  to 
be  drawn  up  in  advance;  for  no  one 
'wants  to  buy  a  farm  “on  the  blind.” 

For  as  evidence  of  this  the  Phillips 
family  from  the  town  of  Gisborne  has 
provided  three  of  its  five  sons,  who 
are  now  well  on  their  way  to  being 
capable  of  managing  sheep  farms  of 
their  own.  The  three  brothers,  each  of 
whom  has  had  at  least  four  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  farming,  lost  touch 
with  one  another  during  the  war,  but 
recently  met  again  at  the  Massey 
Agricultural  College,  where  each  is 
undergoing  a  different  course  of  train¬ 
ing.  Like  most  townsmen  who  take  up 
farming  and  make  a  success  of  it,  these 
three  brothers  early  realized  what  a 
great  deal  there  was  to  learn,  and  then 
grasped  every  opportunity  of  learning 
it.  The  oldest  of  the  t^ree,  T.  O. 
Phillips,  had  six  years  cut  off  his  farm¬ 
ing  life  by  the  war,  but  he  turned  even 
that  to  good  purpose.  He  was  captured 
by  the  Germans  during  the  campaign 
in  Greece,  but  during  his  four  years  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Austria  he 
studied  the  meagre  amount  of  farm¬ 
ing  literature  made  available  to  the 
camp.  On  being  repatriated  to  Britain 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  spent  nine 
months  there  -in  seeing  something  of 
English  and  Scottish  pedigree  herds  and 
flocks,  and  was  at  the  Perth  sale  when 
the  world’s  record  price  of  14,500 
guineas  was  paid  for  the  champion  bull. 
Within  a  week  or  two  of  returning  to 
New  Zealand  last  April,  T.  O.  had 
joined  45  others  (many  of  them  ex- 
servicemen)  in  the  wool-classing  course 
at  the  College,  thereby  rounding  off 
his  general  sheep-farming  course  which, 
begun  in  1939,  was  interrupted  by  his 
enlistment  for  active  service. 

The  three  brothers  can  give  no  very 
definite  reasons  why  they  drifted 
naturally  into  farming,  but  recognize 
that  a  provincial  town  like  Gisborne 
would  be  more  influenced  by  its  imme¬ 
diate  farming  community  than  would 
a  large  city.  All  three  attended  the 
local  high  school,  and  feel  strongly 
that  anyone  undertaking  an  agricult¬ 
ural  college  course  should,  to  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  it,  have  first 
had  several  years’  practical  experience 
on  a  farm  or  farms. 

A.  M.  Phillips,  the  second  son,  chose 
the  Air  Force  as  his  medium  for  war 
service.  He  is  leaving  Massey  College 
this  month  at  the  conclusion  of  his  18- 
weeks’  sheep-farming  course  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government’s  re¬ 
habilitation  hoard. 

His  younger  brother,  H.  J.,  com¬ 
menced  a  two-year  sheep-farming 
course  in  February,  1945,  but  inter¬ 
rupted  that  when  he  came  of  military 
age  at  the  end  of  the  first  term.  He 
was  at  home  on  final  leave  when  the 
war  ended,  and  on  discharge  returned 
to  finish  his  fai'ming  course. 

So  the  three  brothers,  after  drifting 
to  the  country,  have  drifted  together 
again  after  six  years.  But  there  is  a 
definite  purpose  in  their  so-called  drift. 
They  intend  making  a  success  of  farm¬ 
ing,  as  have  many  townsmen  before 
them.  L.  A.  G.  Barrett 

New  Zealand 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

A  poultry  management  program 
which  includes  a  foot  cleaning  for  the 
hens  before  they  get  on  the  nests  to 
lay,  thereby  assuring  clean  eggs  and 
eliminating  a  cleaning  chore,  will 
feature  a  poultry  field  day  August  30 
at  the  Venango  County  farm  of  Dr. 
A.  W.  Goodwin.  Starting  in  the  poultry 
business  only  last  January  to  diversify 
his  farming  interests,  Dr.  Goodwin  has 
already  established  a  reputation  as  a 
successful  poultry  operator.  Out  of 
his  purchase  of  1,500  day-old  chicks,  he 
since  has  sold  approximately  half  that 
number,  cockerels,  for  meat.  The 
pullets  are  just  now  coming  into  egg 
production.  Reared  in  floorless  brooder 
houses,  the  pullets  have  since  gone  on 
range  where  movable  nest  houses,  dark¬ 
ened  to  attract  the  birds,  are  kept  in 
well-sodded  areas  at  all  times.  By 
walking  through  the  heavy  sod  to  get 
to  the  nests,  the  hens  wash  or  brush 
any  dirt  from  their  feet  before  they 
reach  the  nests.  As  a  result,  he  is 
having  a  minimum  of  soiled  eggs.  In 
his  chick-rearing  program,  Dr.  Good¬ 
win  has  lost  less  than  an  average  of 
four  chicks  out  of  every  hundred  peeps. 
His  range  •  feeders  hold  about  100 
pounds  of  mash  feed.  They  have  roofs 
over  them  and  are  open  on  four  sides. 
Grain  feed  is  scattered  on  the  ground 
in  the  grass.  Range  shelters,  also  mova¬ 
ble,  have  wire  on  four  sides. 

The  day’s  program  will  start  with  a 
tour  of  the  Valley  View  Turkey  Farm 
of  <J.  D.  Trax,  of  Oil  City.  Here 
the  crowd  will  see  a  flock  of  3,000 
White  Hollands  and  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  birds,  all  growing  in  confine¬ 
ment. 


Two  hundred  and  forty-three  choice 
young  purebred  dairy  heifers,  many  of 


which  eventually  will  become  foun¬ 
dation  stock  for  development  of  herds 
by  their  young  owners,  will  vie  for 
ribbon  awards  in  three  district  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shows  this  late  Summer  and 
Fall,  all  of  which  are  open  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  4-H  Dairy  Calf  Clubs.  Dates 
and  places  are:  Aug.  21  and  22  at 
Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  County;  Aug. 
29  and  30  at  New  Bethlehem,  Clarion 
County;  Oct.  1  and  2  at  Lititz,  Lancas¬ 
ter  County.  Seventy-one  animals  will 
compete  at  Tunkhannock,  78  at  New 
Bethlehem,  and  94  at  Lititz.  The  best 
of  the  animals  appearing  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  roundups  will  go  later  to  the 
1947  State  Farm  Show  next  January  at 
Harrisburg. 


Two  Crawford  County  rural  com¬ 
munities  whose  fairs  were  war  casual¬ 
ties  for  the  duration  will  revive  their 
expositions  this  year,  bringing  to 
seven  the  total  number  of  such  fairs 
for  this  county  in  1946.  Cambridge 
Springs  and  East  Fallowfield  She  re¬ 
suming  fairs.  Others  in  the  county 
planning  to  continue  this  year  are 
Linesville,  September  4,  5,  and  6; 

Cochranton,  Conneautsville,  and  Spar- 
tansburg,  September  12,  13,  and  14,  and 
Townville,  September  19,  20,  and  21. 


Jesse  Kurtz,  Carlisle,  is  one  of  a 
number  of  Cumberland  County  dairy¬ 
men  who  are  remodeling  barns  with  a 
view  to  providing  their  herds  with 
better  accommodations  and,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  saving  time  and  labor  in 
doing  the  milking  and  other  chores. 
Among  other  Cumberland  County  farm¬ 
ers  making  changes  to  their  barns,  are 
John  H.  Clouse,  John  Stamey,  Jr.,  Glenn 
D.  Mains,  Sr.,  all  of  Newville,  and 
Robert  Sterrett  of  Shippensburg.N.  e. 

Another  Woodchuck  -  Catch¬ 
ing  Record 

After  reading  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  July  20  about  the  dog  who 
caught  46  woodchucks  in  17  months,  I 
decided  to  tell  you  of  the  record  of 
my  dog,  Fritz,  for  the  month  of  July. 
By  the  17th  of  the  month  Fritz  had 
caught  17  woodchucks,  an  average  of 


This  is  Fritz,  another  woodchuck- 
catching  dog.  His  owner,  Dorothy 
Smith,  of  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  is  proud 
of  his  record  of  17  in  the  first  17  days 
of  July. 

one  per  day,  and  he  has  a  grand  total 
of  22  for  the  full  month.  Two  months 
at  this  rate,  and  Fritz  would  have 
nearly  as  many  woodchucks  as  Bill 
Dolley’s  dog.  Butch,  had  in  17. 

Fritz  is  a  six  year  old  mongrel,  mostly 
shepherd.  He  catches  woodchucks  to  re¬ 
ceive  dog  biscuits.  In  the  picture, 
Fritz  is  receiving  a  reward  for  a  wood¬ 
chuck  from  my  brother,  Walter  Smith. 

Dorothy  Smith 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley . $4.00 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland..  3.95 
Field  Crops  and  Land  Use 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.75 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne . 3,00 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller....  2.95 
Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson .  2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz . 2.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  2.50 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller .  2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

The  Land  Renewed, 

Dersal  and  Graham .  2.00 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  with  Income 
Tax  Guide,  Bert  V.  Tornborgh. .  2.00 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping, 

L.  A.  Anderson . 1.95 

So  You’re  Going  to  Buy  a  Farm, 

D.  B.  Greenberg  &  C.  Corbin..  1.50 
Practical  Farm  Accounts  with  Tax 
Guide . 50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

INTERMATIC  ELECTRICAL  TIME  SWITCHES 

For  Homes  and  Poultry  Houses. 

HAYDU  SALES  COMPANY 
222  East  Fifth  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


icland  Oats 

Big  Yielders 
for  the 
NORTH 


Super-yielding  strain  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  andU.S.D.A. 
Produced  direct  from  new 
foundation  stock  supplied 
each  year  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  College  of  Agriculture. 
Famous  for  heavy  kernels, 
stiff  straw,  early  maturity, 
smut  and  rust  resistance. 
Blue  tag  quality.  Official¬ 
ly  sealed  and  certified. 
Original  first  generation 
seed  grown  exclusively  in 
Wisconsin. 


WM.  F.  RENK  &  SONS 


Renk  Pedigreed  Hybrid* 

Adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  northern 
zone.  Tops  in  yield  and 
quality. 

Renk  SILO-KORN  —  A 

blend  of  hybrids  for 
better  silage  (Rounds) 
Blackhawk  end  Henry 
Wheat — New  and  bet¬ 
ter  wheat  varieties.  First 
generation  seed. 


Sun  Prairie,  Wi*. 


KILL  WEEDS 

with  2000°  FLAME 


Famous  fire-gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots. 
Sterilizes,  irrigates,  splits  rocks,  thaws.  DIs* 
infects  poultry  and  livestock  quarters.  Has  99 
practical  uses.  Operates  like  a  flame-thrower! 
ENDORSED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS 
3  popular  sizes;  $16.50  up.  Im- 
mediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  (RN) 
quakertown,  penna. 


Post  &  Rail  Fence 


Three  and  Four  Rail 
Styles.  Made  of  Selected 
Chestnut  Timber.  Close 
Mesh  Picket  and  Woven 
Picket  Fences.  All 
Types  Steel  Fencing 
for  the  Farm. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


Just  at 

width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester#,  N.Y.,  Eft.  193$ 


Helps  handle  your 


harvest! 


IRELAND 
FARM  HOIST 


A  tremendous  labor  saver. 
Lifts  up  to  Vz  TON — 40  ft.  per 
minute.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one  to  unload  hay,  store 
grain,  potatoes,  apples,  etc. 
Save  perishable  crops  by  quick¬ 
er  handling.  Get  your  crops  into 
storage  easier,  quicker.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  free 
catalog  today. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 

*7 odcuf. ! 
MAIL 

COUPON  ON 
1c  POSTCARD 


BENNETT-IRELAND  INC. 
Makers  of  Cordwood  Saws 

846  Boyd  St.,  Norwich,  N,  V* 


Name - - - 

Street - - - - — 

p.  0 . State 
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On  Strawberry  Culture 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I 
planted  the  bed  with  Premier  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Last  year  the  yield  was 
excellent;  this  year  it  was  but  a  third 
of  last  year’s  abundance.  I  have  been 
careful  to  winter-cover  this  bed  liber¬ 
ally  each  Winter.  No  unusual  fertili¬ 
zation  of  the  soil  has  been  resorted  to. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is  the 
following:  Should  the  present  plants 
be  entirely  removed  and  new  plants  be 
planted?  Can  runners  from  the  present 
plants  be  profitably  placed  in  the  bed 
when  ready  for  replanting,  or  would  it 
be  wiser  to  secure  from  some  repu¬ 
table  nursery  new  plants?  What  would 
be  the  most  helpful  fertilizer  to  be 
worked  into  the  soil  before  replanting; 
how  would  hen*  manure  react?  While 
I  am  aware  that  growers  in  general 
urge  that  the  new  bed  be  planted  in 
the  Spring,  I  find  that  the  late  Spring 
planting  hereabouts  delays  growth. 
Aside  from  the  patience  of  waiting 
until  1948  for  the  bed  to  yield,  and 
the  work  of  covering  the  plants 
through  two  Winters,  it  seems  wiser  to 
plant  in  the  late  Summer  and  then 
winter-cover  deeply.  Is  this  method, 
under  the  above  circumstances,  to  be 
discouraged?  w.  E.  s. 

We  have  had  some  good  results  from 
planting  strawberries  in  mid-October 
and  mulching  them  well  over  the 
Winter,  applying  the  mulch  before 
temperatures  drop  below  20  degrees 
or  not  much  later  than  mid-November. 
The  blossoms  should  be  removed  next 
Spring  from  plants  set  this  Fall,  so 
that  the  bed  will  not  fruit  until  1948. 
Late  Fall  planting  gives  the  plants 
a  very  early  start  the  following  Spring 
which  is  important  in  getting  a  good 
stand  of  vigorous  plants. 

Without  seeing  the  bed,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  is  worth  holding  for 
another  crop.  If  the  plants  are  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy  the  bed  is  probably 
worth  holding  for  another  crop,  es¬ 
pecially  if  no  other  bed  is  available  for 
fruiting  next  year.  The  runner  plants 
from  a  vigorous  bed  should  be  suitable 
to  use  in  the  Fall  for  starting  a  new 
planting. 

Manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
new  strawberry  beds,  but  may  con¬ 
tain  too  many  weed  seeds  for  top 
dressing  the  old  bed.  For  this,  use 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  250 
pounds  per  acre,  or  ammonium  nitrate 
at  half  that  rate.  The  fertilizer  may 
be  broadcast  over  the  plants  at  any 
time  now,  when  the  foliage  is  dry  and 
brushed  off  the  leaves  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing. 

Would  like  to  transplant  some 
strawberry  plants.  Expect  to  do  it  in 
August  or  September.  I  know  all  the 


details  as  to  soil  and  things,  but  was 
a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of 
year.  Is  August  or  September  all  right 
and  if  not  when  would  you  suggest? 

Terry ville,  Conn.  e.  e.  p. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  to  start  a 
new  strawberry  bed.  Plants  set  in 
August  do  not  have  time  to  make  many 
runners  or  develop  strong  plants  by 
next  June.  A  bed  set  in  the  Spring 
makes  a  full  row  of  strong  plants  anc 
is  much  superior  to  a  bed  set  in 
August.  If  garden  space  is  very  limitec 
and  no  room  is  available  in  the  Spring 
potted  plants  may  be  set  in  August 
after  early  vegetables  are  harvested 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat 
an  old  strawberry  bed,  so  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  berries  next  Spring?  This  bed  was 
planted  last  year  and  bore  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  I  have  to  keep  it 
another  season  as  no  new  bed  was 
planted.  Do  I  pull  out  most  of  the 
plants  that  bore  berries,  or  wha'; 
should  I  do  and  when?  h.  j.  s. 

A  strawberry  bed  which  fruited  this 
year  may  be  held  for  a  crop  next  year. 
The  foliage  may  be  mowed  off  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  the  weeds 
should  be  kept  down.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  part  of  the  plants  as 
is  commonly  done.  If  many  new  runner 
plants  are  produced,  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  unless  needed  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
bed. 

At  this  time,  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre,  or  ammonium 
nitrate  at  half  that  rate,  may  be  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  plants  when  the  foliage 
is  dry.  It  should  be  brushed  off  the 
foliage  to  prevent  burning. 

I  have  never  grown  strawberries 
and  so  I  would  be  thankful  for  any 
information.  Can  plants  be  set  in  the 
Fall  and  what  month?  What  variety 
would  you  advise  for  a  home  garden? 

New  York  j.  Pi  w. 

Strawberry  plants  are  usually  set  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work.  They  may  also 
be  set  in  October,  but  should  be  well 
mulched  for  the  Winter.  Fairfax  and 
Sparkle  are  both  good  high  quality 
varieties  for  home  use.  The  latter  is 
g°oa  f°r  freezing.  Howard  (Premier) 
and  Catskill  are  both  good  varieties. 

We  planted  some  young  everbearing 
strawberries  this  past  Spring,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  some  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  cut  the  runners 
ott.  If  so,  should  they  be  cut  completely 
oil,  or  left  on  part  way?  r.  y.  f. 

.  Runners  produced  by  the  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberry  plants  may  be  left  to 
take  root  and  will  fruit  themselves 
when  well-established.  They  will  also 
fruit  next  year.  George  L.  Slate 


STARRING  (Trade-Mart) 
New  Double-Red 
Delicious 
Apple 
Vi  Actual 
Size 


The  Ragweed  Pest 

Weeds  on  the  farm  are  ever 
present  pests;  they  rob  the  soil  of 
water,  plant  food  and  sunlight,  and 
consequently  cause  millions  of  dollars 
damage  every  year  to  farmers  and 
gardeners.  Like  all  other  pests  that  we 
have  in  America  the  most  destroying 
ones  in  the  weed  family  came  from 
Europe,  and  since  their  arrival  here 
they  have  slowly  spread  over  the 
country.  By  their  presence  on  farms 
and  in  gardens,  weeds  also  increase 
the  cost  of  production,  because  it  takes 
a  tat  of  work  to  eradicate  them.  In 
addition,  they  spread  destroying  fungi 
that  at  times  ruin  whole  crops  of  grain. 

Ragweed  is  one  of  the  most  obnoxi¬ 
ous  of  our  weeds,  and  when  in  bloom 
during  the  late  Summer  and  Autumn, 
causes  humans  much  distress,  as  its 
light  pollen  produces  a  severe  type  of 


%  /' 


Ragweed  is  present  to  some  extent  on 
fiwtost  every  farm  and  garden  plot. 
lt  robs  the  soil  of  plant  food,  sunshine, 
moisture;  and  in  addition  its 
irritating  pollen  causes  great  distress 
to  many  people  and  animals. 

liay  fever.  The  plentiful  ragweed  with 
iis  many  branches  carries  small  flower 
£?ads  that  when  ripe,  at  the  least 
louch  by  hand  or  wind,  will  send  out 
u  tine  yellow  pollen  which  travels  on 
urrents  of  air.  This  pollen  is  so  light 
cl!ng  to  clothing,  and  is  often 
*  lnto  homes.  Every  effort  should 

Therefore  ho  used  to  control  ragweed. 

i1’  as  well  as  all  other  weeds,  should 
“te..c0ut  before  they  reach  the  seeding 
frnl  Thl-S  wiU  Prevent  new  plants 
J-rom  coming  up  next  season.  Suitable 


applications  of  the  new  weed  killer 
A  4-D  have  proved  effective. 

The  leaves  of  ragweed  when  eaten 
by  cows,  will  give  milk  a.  bitter  taste, 
as  does  the  ripened  pollen  if  blown 
onto  other  vegetation  in  any  quantity. 
I  he  ragweed  pollen  is  dangerous  to 
some  dogs  and  cats;  it  irritates  their 
nostrils,  and  causes  eye  trouble.  o.p.f« 

Apple  Institute  Meeting 

rvr^c  itf  fnnual  meeting  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  last  month,  the  New  York  anc 
New  England  Apple  Institute  appointed 
L.  W.  Marvin,  Woodstock,  N.  Y,  as 
ma^a^em0f  the  organization.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Tom  O’Neill  of  Rochester,  who 
has  resigned.  President  James  W 
Elton,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H  •  vice- 
president  J  Wessel  Ten  Broeck, 
Hudson  N  Y  ;  and  secretary  Thomas 
E.  LaMont,  Albion,  N.  Y:,  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  for  the  coming  year. 
O.  H.  Gowdy,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  asst.- 
treasM  was  elected  treasurer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Theodor  Oxholm,  Esopus,  N.  Y 
who  served  in  that  capacity  for  the  last 
10  years.  Lewis  Berry,  Livermore  Falls, 
Kam£:  £anf°rdTT  Witherall,  Shoreham, 
Vt.,E  Stuart  Hubbard,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y.;  Robert  Brown,  Waterport,  N.  Y  * 
Edward  Pearson,  Rochester.  N.  Y.-  and 
Snow  F.  Wooster,  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  were 
elected  directors. 

The  meeting  marked  the  eleventh 
?Tear  service  to  apple  growers  of 
New  York  and  the  six  New  England 
States  and  was  well  attended  by  its 
directors  and  members.  The  morning 
session  heard  addresses  by  Government 
marketing  experts.  In  the  afternoon 
talks  were  given  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke, 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Geneva 
Agricultural  Station,  and  also  Dr.  B.  E. 
Proctor  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute  of  Technology.  Both  men  reported 
substantial  progress  in  improving  apple 
growing  and  storage  practices  and  in 
the  utilization  of  McIntosh  apples  in 
canned,  frozen  and  concentrated  form. 
Their  reports  will  be  made  the  sub- 
1  ect  cjf  a  bulletin  soon  to  be  released 
by  the  Apple  Institute. 

Connecticut  Field  Day 

The  part  that  science  plays  in  the 
production  of  farm  foods,  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station’s  Field  Day,  being 
heid  on  Wednesday,  August  21,  at  the 
Stations  Farm  in  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn 
All  experimental  fields  and  plots  will 
be  open  to  the  public  and  staff  mem- 
bers  will  be  present  to  explain  the 
Station  s  work  and  confer  with  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  interested  in  agriculture 


HURRY! 

To  Get  FREE 
Color  Catalog 
While  They  Last! 


Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrubs 


3  New 
Books 
FREE! 
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We  Now 

Stand  20%  off  the  cost  off  amazing  new 
Quack-Bearing  Fruit  Tree  Collections 

1ST*™.  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  waiting — now  ready  to 
j  j1.*1**  Quick,  profits.  Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  the  wizards  of  horticulture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Luscious 
frui  ts  ot  mammoth  size  and  extra  flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid 
World  s  Champion  Fruit  Trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  so 
they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System  of 
grafting-— each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts 
to  assure  you  of  getting  the  cream  of  the  crop— no  runta 
or  weaklings. 

FB»°IT  tHb0pTc°q  0F  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  _ 

Oracle  and  rails  in  photos  ^  W  Nurseries  2nd  Orchards 

perts’  Choice”  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off—  S&sW  S  Bo*  BB'46  Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

we  stand /s  of  cost  to  encourage  pianting  to  overcome  *  /  Gentlemen:  Send  me  Free:  n  New 

“jut  Specials  m  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  ✓  1947  BOOK  OF  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 

I  ^  FRUIT  TREES  and  details  of  Prize  tree  offers 

□  Check  here  for  free  Fruit  Planting  Guide. 

Q  Check  here  for  Free  Home  Landscape  Booklet, 
r  □  Check  here  lor  Special  lO  Tree  Proposition 
D  Check  here  for  Special  Over  20  Tree  Proposition. 


COUPON  today, 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS,  Box  BB-46.  lomYumi,  Mo, 


SPARE -TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made 
exceptional  earnings,  $240.01  in  month 
spare  time.  Biggest  chance  in  years  as 
Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree  Planting. 
CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  train¬ 
ing.  No  investment.  Don’t  miss 
OE.  Griffin  chance.  Mail  coupon  NOW ! 


Name. 


P.  O. 


St.  or  R.F.D . state. 


Check  here  to  Sell  Stark  prize  fruit  trees,  shrubs  in 
Spare  or  Full  Time.  Get  our  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan. 


BIGGER  YIELDS  OP 


WHEAT 

BARLEY  -  RYE  -  TIMOTHY 

This  year  when  the  world  is  crying  for  .'"more 
wheat"  be  sure  you  plant  one  of  these  Hoffman 
heavy-yield  types.  Sound,  clean  seed  — the  kind 
that  gives  "more"  from  every  acre. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  and  latest  prices  on  Hoffman  Seed 
Wheat,  Barley,  Timothy,  other  Fall  Seeds, 


5 Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

^  Box  38 F  •  Landisville  •  Penna. 


Combination  Irrigation-- 

FIRE  FIGHTING  PUMP 


Bigt  heavy  duty  Chrysler  gasoline 
driven  centrifugal  pump. 
G.P.M.  at  120  lbs.  pressure  or 
-50  G.  P.  M.  at  200  lbs.  pressure. 
Equipped  with  self  starter  —  skid 
mounted  —  self  priming.  Rugged  unit 
ideal  for  irrigation  —  water  supply  — 
fire  fighting. 

Same  unit  also  comes  mounted  on  2  wheel  Pneuma¬ 
tic-tired,  spring-mounted  carry-all  trailer  with  ball 
and  socket  towbar,  rear  reflectors  and  parking  brakes. 
Net  weight  approximately  2100  lbs.  11  foot  7  inches 
long  x  79  inches  wide  x  70  inches  high. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Further  Information. 

KADCO  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  R 

36-38  11th  St.  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 

IRonsides  6-8604 


FALL 


Send 
Today  For 

PRICE 


LIST 


CORNELL  NO.  595  WHEAT 

A  New  White  Variety 
YORKWIN  AND  NURED  WHEAT 
WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
Also 

Rye  and  other  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AUGUST  21,  22,  23,  24 

MORRIS  COUNTY 
FAIR 

At  Troy  Hills 

North  Jersey  on  Parade 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

”A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  lasts  more  than  four  times  as  long." 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


DDT  and  2.  4  0  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  saves  money.  Free  interesting  information 

SILVERTON  LABORATORIES.  R.  Toms  River,  NVi. 


Strawberry  Plants  nes-.  Xarietie3v.  catalog  Free. 

uuanucuj  i  louib  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


RED  RASPBERRIES  Disease  free  Newburg,  Taylor 
Marcy,  Milton.  Indian  Summer.  Circular  free 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON.  CONNECTICUT 

From  The  Dutch  Bulb  Fields  To  Your  Garden 

You  can  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Dutch  nation 
and  at  the  same  time  beautify  your  garden,  by  im- 
porting  the  Dutch  bulbs.  We  are  offering  a  collection  ot 

of-,iH.ollands  lmo  bulbs  f»r  °nly  $6-50  all  charges 
paid.  This  _  collection  consist  of 
50  Tulips  in  4  colors;  100  Crocuses  4  varieties'  50 
Grape  Hyacinths;  50  Anemonen 
In  a  few  days  our  price  list  on  Tulips,  Hyacinths 
Crocuses,  Anemonen,  Snowdrops  etc.  will  be  ready  Write 
for  this  list.  Delivery  at  planting  time.  AU  orders  to 
to  our  American  representative:  ADOLF 
ELtLNGA  D-J.  KINGSTON.  NEW  YORK 
The  Dutch  Bulb  Shop,  Amersfoort,  Holland 
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THIS  ISN’T  A  WHEAT  SECTION 


Standing  almost  shoulder-high  in  wheat  fertilized  with  AGRICO  FOR  WHEAT  is 
D.  W.  Mote  (left),  of  Gainesville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Mote  also  plants  225  acres  of  potatoes 
each  year  and  gets  exceptionally  fine  yields  with  AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES. 


Planning  the  Perennials 

Herbaceous  perennials,  those  subjects 
whose  stems  die  down  in  the  Fall  and 
renew  themselves  from  some  persistent 
form  of  root  in  the  Spring,  are  among 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  gardens.  Many 
of  them,  which,  in  earlier  days,  were 
held  in  high  esteem  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  and  also  for  their  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  culinary  or  medicinal 
arts,  are  the  forerunners  of  the  superb 
varieties  which  give  pleasure  today  to 
all  who  appreciate  their  beauty.  We 
owe  a  great  debt  to  the  many  special¬ 
ists  and  plant  lovers  both  here  and  in 
Europe  who,  during  the  last  half 
century,  have  labored  to  bring  new  and 
better  varieties  to  our  gardens,  but  a 
unique  opportunity  now  exists  for  the 
enthusiast  to  continue  the  good  work. 

The  universal  popularity  of  hardy 
perennials  may  be  attributed  largely  to 
their  simple  requirements,  and  to  the 
fact  that  among  the  great  number 
available  there  are  numerous  varieties 
suitable  for  growing  in  sun  or  shade 
or  in  dry  or  wet  situations,  whichever 
one  may  wish  to  beautify.  The  large 
majority  of  herbaceous  perennials,  and 
especially  those  mentioned  here,  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  gardens  sur¬ 
rounding  suburban  or  rural  homes,  if 
suitable  varieties  are  used  and  the  site 
is  properly  prepared  before  planting. 
This  should  preferably  be  in  an  open, 
sunny  position  which  is  protected  as 
much  as  possible  from  rough  winds  and 
also  well  removed  from  the  vicinity  of 
large  trees,  whose  roots  quickly  find 
and  impoverish  cultivated  soil.  If  no 
natural  protection  exists  it  will  be  very 
much  worth  while  to  plant  a  hedge  at 
the  back  of  the  border,  which  in 
addition  to  its  beneficial,  sheltering 
effects,  adds  much  to  the  appearance. 

Very  pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained 
by  making  a  rustic  fence  of  cedar,  and 
trailing  over  this  such  plants  as  climb¬ 
ing  roses,  or  Clematis  of  which  such 
beautiful  easily  grown  sorts  as  the 
yellow  C.  orientalis  are  ideal;  Celastrus, 
with  its  fine  winter  display  of  red  and 
yellow  fruits;  honeysuckles  in  many 
kinds,  and  numerous  others.  Privet 
hedges  are  often  used  and  are  excellent 
when  kept  clipped  and  neat,  but  one 
should  select  either  the  hardy  English 
or  American  River  variety  for  cold  lo¬ 
calities.  There  are,  of  course,  numer¬ 
ous  evergreens  which  make  beautiful 
hedges  and  which  may  be  clipped  to 
make  them  dense  and  grown  to  any 
suitable  height.  Japanese  Yews,  cedars, 
Arbor  Vitae,  and  hemlocks  are  all  first 
class  material  but  nothing  makes  a 
finer  hedge  than  the  White  Spruce 
which,  with  moderate  clipping,  makes 
a  dense  growth  and  gives  complete  pro¬ 
tection. 


Having  selected  the  site,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  ground  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  time  and  money  will 
be  saved  by  doing  this  thoroughly  at 
the  outset,  in  addition  to  the  much 
finer  results  obtained  from  the  plants. 
If  time  permits,  a  very  thorough  job 
should  be  done  by  taking  all  the  poor 
soil  out  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or  two 
feet  and  adding  some  better  material. 
A  good  quantity  of  decayed  manure 
should  be  forked  into  the  bottom  with 
about  nine  inches  of  soil  spread  over 
it,  and  then  another  layer  of  dressing 
over  this  after  which  the  hole  may  be 
filled  in.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to 
add  to  the  soil  any  decayed  garden 
refuse  or  rotted  leaves,  which  may  be 
available  and  a  dusting  of  lime,  wood 
ashes  or  soot  will  be  beneficial.  Plant¬ 
ing  can  be  done  in  either  the  Fall  or 
Spring,  but  it  is  usually  found  that 
more  time  is  available  in  the  Fall,  in 
which  case  the  ground  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  good  time  to  become  settled 
before  the  middle  of  September.  The 
majority  of  hardy  perennials  are  by 
then  in  first  rate  condition  for  moving, 
and  if  the  planting  is  done  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  September,  while 
the  ground  is  still  warm,  they  will  have 
time  to  make  new  roots  and  become 
settled  before  the  earth  is  likely  to 
become  frozen.  This  early  Fall  planting 
is,  of  course,  especially  necessary  in 
the  colder  sections  where  the  growing 
season  is  shorter.  If  one  has  to  defer 
the  work  until  Spring,  an  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  the  soil  to  become 
reasonably  warm  and  dry,  after  the 
frost  has  gone  out. 

The  width  of  the  border  will  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  space  available 
and  the  variety  of  plants  one  proposes 
to  grow,  but  one  from  five  to  six  feet 
in  width  is  a  good  size  and  easily  main¬ 
tained.  However,  if  one  can  accommo¬ 
date  a  border  10  feet  in  width,  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
growing  Pillar  Roses  and  many  other 
beautiful  subjects.  The  planting  will  be 
more  expeditiously  carried  out  if  one 
makes  a  plan  beforehand  showing 
where  each  variety  is  going  ,and  it  will 
be  found  that  if  one  plants  groups  of 
three  or  five  of  one  kind  instead  of 
single  specimens,  a  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  display  will  be  had.  Whatever  the 
width  of  the  border,  its  appearance  will 
be  improved  by  having  some  plants  of 
medium  height  toward  the  front,  which 
adds  depth  and  substance;  and  the  edg¬ 
ing  to  finish  the  border,  if  it  be  other 
than  grass,  presents  many  interesting 
possibilities.  One  of  the  most  effective 
edgings  is  formed  by  setting  medium 
sized  stones  partly  into  the  ground  and 
planting  alpines  and  garden  pinks  be¬ 
tween  them.  There  are  also  numerous 
dwarf  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs 


for  this  purpose.  When  the  planting  is 
completed,  a  thorough  watering  should 
be  given  and  a  good  mulching  of  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  or  well  decomposed 
manure  will  be  valuable  either  in 
Spring  or  Fall.  As  the  surface  of  the 
ground  becomes  frozen  in  the  Fall,  some 
Winter  protection  such  as  leaves 
covered  with  evergreen  branches 
should  be  used  to  prevent  the  roots 
being  disturbed  by  spells  of  freezing 
and  thawing. 

Mention  of  some  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  varieties  for  general  cultivation 
would  include  the  superb  Delphiniums, 
of  which  there  are  many.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon’s,  Wrexham  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  hybrids  are  all  grand 
types,  and  if  one  selects  the  latter,  they 
may  be  had  in  separate  colors,  the  pure 
whites  being  particularly  good.  Givfen 
good  cultivation,  plenty  of  water  and 
sufficient  mulching  around  the  crowns 
to  keep  the  ground  moist,  Delphiniums 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  most 
gardens  but  they  prefer  the  cooler 
conditions  of  our  Northeastern  coastal 
region,  and  are  magnificently  grown  in 
the  Passamaquoddy  area  in  Maine.  The 
tall  spikes  need  adequate  support  when 
in  flower,  but  should-  be  partly  re¬ 
moved  afterwards,  and  in  the  Fall 
when  they  are  cut  down,  the  crowns 
should  be  given  a  covering  of  fine 
ashes  to  protect  the  succulent  young 
growths  from  injury  by  slugs.  A  dust¬ 
ing  of  lime  and  soot  are  also  valuable 
in  preventing  disease. 

Paeonias,  with  their  handsome  foli¬ 
age,  fine  flowers  and  vigorous,  hardy 
constitutions,  have  been  prominent  in 
gardens  since  their  introduction  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  superb  selection 
we  have  today  of  herbaceous  varieties 
comprising  early,  mid-season  and  late 
sorts,  provides  a  long  season  of  bloom. 
Many  of  the  single  forms  are  equally 
desirable  and  some  of  the  Mountain  or 
Tree  Peonies  should  also  be  included 
as  they  are  among  the  handsomest  of 
flowering  shrubs.  When  planting,  a 
permanent  position  should  be  given 
them  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  disturb  their  roots  later.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  a  well  enriched  soil  with  plenty 
of  moisture,  during  the  growing  season. 
Early  Fall  planting  is  advisable  with 
the  buds  about  two  inches  under  the 
surface;  little  if  any  covering  is  needed 
in  Winter. 

For  early  Summer  flowering  the 
Lupines  provide  a  handsome  display  and 
the  Russell  hybrids,  which  are  as 
easily  grown  as  the  older  sorts,  are 
characterized  by  strong  spikes  in  many 
new  and  delightful  colors.  It  is  some¬ 
times  recommended  that  the  seeds  be 
chipped  before  sowing,  but  a  much 
better  method  is  to  sow  them  in  the 
Fall,  and  let  them  stay  out  during  the 
Winter,  in  which  case  they  will  grow 
readily  in  the  Spring;  or  let  them  be¬ 
come  well  frozen  in  the  refrigerator. 
Lupins  do  best  in  a  good,  loamy  soil 
which  has  been  well  dug  but  does  not 
contain  manure.  They  have  the  pleas¬ 
ant  faculty  of  sowing  themselves  and 
making  a  most  effective  display  wher¬ 
ever  they  have  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  naturalized,  such  as  beside  a 
driveway  or  on  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

The  Aquilegias,  or  Columbines,  are 
among  the  most  attractive  of  early 
Summer  flowers  and  few  give  jnore 
pleasure  than  the  long-spurred  hybrids 
which  grow  three  feet  tall,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  galaxy  of  charming  colors. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Aquilegia 
c aerulea  and  its  form,  Helenae,  are  un¬ 
surpassed  as  blue  and  white  combin¬ 
ations,  and  one  should  also  include 
Aquilegia  Canadensis,  red  and  yellow, 
and  Aquilegia  chrysantha  with  its  fra¬ 
grant  yellow  flowers.  From  mid¬ 
summer  till  late  Fall,  the  Aconites 
rival  the  stately  Delphiniums  with  their 
tall  shafts  of  rich  coloring.  Aconitum 
Napellus  bicolor  is  a  beautiful  com¬ 
bination  of  blue  and  white.  Aconitum 
Wilsonii,  Sparksii,  Autumnale  and  the 
latest  to  flower,  Fischeri,  are  handsome 
plants,  seen  at  their  best  if  planted  in 
partial  shade  and  undisturbed.  We^are 
fortunate  now  to  have  a  large  variety 
of  hardy  lilies,  which  can  be  grown 
with  ease  in  the  perennial  border  and 
find  it  an  ideal  home,  as  they  all  wel¬ 
come  the  shade  which  surrounding 
plants  afford  the  stems  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  A  well  drained  loamy 
soil  with  the  addition  of  well  decayed 
manure,  half  mold  and  sand  will  prove 
a  favorite  diet  for  the  majority. 

Maine  A.  E.  Thatcher 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp . $5.50 

Modern  Fruit  Production,  • 

J.  H.  Gourley  &  F.  S.  Howlett. .  4.50 
Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  3.50 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains . 3.50 

Growing  Trees  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp . 2.92 

A  Living  From  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett . 2.25 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.00 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey . 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner . .  •  • 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  l/o 
Sales  Tax.) 


“TAST  year  I  summer-fallowed  ground  which  had  been  used 
JL/  for  potatoes  and  then  sowed  wheat,”  writes  D.  W.  Mote, 
well-known  potato-grower,  of  Gainesville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y., 
who  also  has  a  herd  of  20  registered  Holsteins  and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  heifers.  Mr.  Mote  continues:  ‘‘We  threshed  the  60  acres 
from  the  field  and  drew  it  direct  to  the  elevator.  The  weight  fig¬ 
ures  showed  a  yield  of  above  60  bu.  per  acre.  This  year  I  have  just 
harvested  60  acres  which  averaged  better  than  50  bu.  per  acre. 
Both  of  these  yields  are  outstanding,  especially  so  because  this 
isn’t  considered  good  wheat  country.  The  clover  and  grass  seeded 
with  the  previous  year’s  wheat  averaged  214  tons  grade  ‘A’  hay 
per  acre,  a  high  yield  for  this  section,  and  it  will  provide  plenty 
of  quality  roughage  for  my  Holstein  herd.  I  have  used  Agrico  for 
20  years,  and  with  good  farming  methods  and  plenty  of  Agrico  I 
can  get  record  yields  for  any  section.” 

1500  LBS.  MORE  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  PER  ACRE 


Wheat’s  worth  money  and  hay  is  scarce 
and  high,  so  this  is  the  year  to  use  Agrico 
and  plenty  of  it.  Get  Agrico  NOW  from 
your  nearby  A.  A.  C.  Dealer  —  “it’ll  pay 
you  well!” 

Agrico  is  manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md,  ♦  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  I. 


WILLIS  Z.  ESBENSHADE 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Here  is  another  good  indication  of  Agrico’s 
outstanding  crop-producing  power,  as  reported 
by  Willis  Z.  Esbenshade,  of  Lancaster,  Rt.  3,  Pa. : 

“I  began  using  Agrico  Fertilizers  eight  years 
ago  on  all  my  crops  which  include  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa  (mixed 
hay),”  writes  Mr.  Esbenshade.  “Several  years 
ago  I  placed  Agrico  alongside  three  competitive 
fertilizers  of  same  analysis  and  same  amounts 
per  acre  in  a  field  of  wheat.  After  checking  and 
weighing  yields,  I  found  that  Agrico  had  pro¬ 
duced  6V*  bu.  MORE  wheat  per  acre. 

“This  year  I  averaged  36  bu.  wheat  per  acre 
on  my  entire  35  acres.  Then  too,  on  checking 
the  following  mixed  hay  crops,  I  found  Ag¬ 
rico  was  increasing  clover  and  alfalfa  yields 
1500  lbs.  per  acre,  which  is  additional  feed 
for  my  twenty  milk  cows.  I  know  Agrico  is 
paying  me  extra  profits  compared  to  other 
fertilizers,  and  these  are  two  reasons  I  am 
now  using  Agrico  100%.” 
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Sheldon  talks  plowing  with  two  of  his  tenants 


TSJot  so  strange  a  combination  . . .  not  to 
-*“^*the  people  of  Franklin  County,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  For  here  is  located  C.  W.  Sheldon’s  1550- 
acre  Parkes  Plantation  at  Ozark. 

In  “Sheldon  Land,”  they  watch  their  mar¬ 
ket,  and  their  sandy  soil  is  made  to  yield 
what  is  most  in  demand. 

For  five  years  it’s  been  peanuts  . . .  paying 
top  price,  and  hogs  and  cattle  . . .  fed  on  pea¬ 
nut  hay  .  .  .  sold  in  the  Fort  Smith  market. 
Today  Sheldon  and  his  half  dozen  tenants 
are  the  largest  peanut  growers  in  the  state, 
but  next  year  his  crop  may  change,  depend¬ 
ing  on  supply  and  demand. 

Sheldon  took  all  the  factors  of  farming 
and  market  into  consideration  before  decid¬ 
ing  on  peanuts  . . .  and  success.  And  this  same 
type  of  planning  led  to  a  choice  of  Esso 
Tractor  Fuel,  Essolube  Motor  Oil,  Esso 
Greases  and  Atlas  Tires  for  use  on  the  plan¬ 
tation.  “Each  product  gives  us  outstanding 


Chassis 

crease 


Peanut  vines  being  cured  before  harvesting 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


service,”  is  the  reason  Mr.  Sheldon  gives. 

Your  local  Esso  Distributor  can  show  you 
how  these  and  other  Esso  Farm  Products 
can  serve  you  daily  . . .  also  ask  him  to  have 
us  send  you  regular  Free  copies  of  helpful 
Esso  Farm  News  magazine,  or  write  Esso 
Farm  News,  Room  1600,  26  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

MANY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS 
USE  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


C.  W.  Sheldon, 
banker  turned  farmer 


A  Bankers  Eye.. .and  Sandy  Soil 
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In  Tune  with  the  Times 


Don't  let  summer  dust 
Ian  (/our  tractor  up/ 

Dust  sucked  into  the  engine  of  your  tractor  from  the  air  can 
wear  it  out  fast.  Protect  your  tractor  by  taking  these  two  steps — 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Potter  of 
Truxton  in  Cortland  County,  say  they 
have  had  lots  of  fun  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work  too,  refinishing  the  interior  of  a 
century  old  house  on  the  farm  that 
they  bought  recently.  They  have  been 
able  to  do  only  a  little  at  a  time  be¬ 
cause  there  is  both  the  farm  work  and 
the  house  work  that  must  be  done  first. 
Besides,  Bernard  teaches  five  months  in 
the  year  at  Truxton  High  School.  The 
floors  in  the  diningroom,  livingroom 
and  the  hall  were  built  of  wide  chest¬ 
nut  boards,  had  been  covered  with 
linoleum  and  red  paindt  and  needed  to 
be  uncovered.  So  one  of  the  Potters’ 
first  jobs  was  to  rent  an  electric  sander 
and  expose  the  beautiful  wood  of  the 
old  floors.  Another  job  was  to  paint  the 
wainscotting  and  other  woodwork.  This 
done,  the  ceilings  were  painted  and 
the  side  walls  papered.  The  final  touch 
was  added  to  the  downstairs  rooms 
when  the  old  crystal  chandelier  was 
replaced  with  a  more  suitable  electric 
light  fixture.  All  this  work  was  done 
by  the  Potters  themselves.  Most  of  this 
downstairs  work  is  completed  and  the 
Potters  are  proud  of  the  renovations 
in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  house. 
Papering  and  painting  operations  have 
now  moved  upstairs.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  furniture  has  been  re¬ 
finished.  An  old  dresser  has  now  been 
painted  gray,  a  new  top  for  it  has  been 
built,  and  it  has  become  a  Dutch  cup¬ 
board  for  the  dining  room.  An  old  wash- 
stand  is  now  a  telephone  table.  Baby’s 
play  pen  has  been  refinished,  and  other 
furniture  has  been  painted  gray  to 
harmonize  with  the  wall  paper,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  house. 
An  old  dropleaf  table  is  being  restored 
for  use  in  the  diningroom.  One  of  the 
next  furniture  jobs  is  to  make  slip 
covers  for  the  davenport  and  chairs  m 
the  livingroom.  Mrs.  Potter  says  that 


the  metal  doors  make  the  storage  part¬ 
ly  fireproof.  The  frame  is  made  of 
native  lumber  purchased  as  it  came 
from  the  sawmill  and  dried  in  a  pile 
on  the  building  site.  The  lumber  was 
piled  carefully,  covered  with  sections 
of  metal  roofing,  and  allowed  to  dry 
for  about  eight  months  before  it  was 
used.  Mr.  Olin  is  pleased  with  this 
addition  to  the  facilities  on  his  farm 
but  says  it  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  built  it  24  feet  deep  instead 
of  20. 


Marion  Rhodes  of  Elmira  has  built 
a  new  machine  for  picking  up  potatoes.  ' 
This  is  not  an  original  idea  with  him 
but  the  idea  has  been  worked  out  in 
a  novel  way.  This  potato  picker  is  an 
endless  belt  that  receives  the  potatoes 
from  the  digger.  This  belt  is  about  10 
feet  long  and  as  the  potatoes  pass 
slowly  over  the  belt,  they  are  picked 
off  by  two  men  riding  alongside,  and 
the  potatoes  are  tossed  into  the  bushel 
crates  opposite  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  picking.  The  belt  operates  on  a 
level  and  at  about  waist  height  to  the 
pickers  who  ride  on  the  platform.  Ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  this  type  of  me¬ 
chanical  potato  picker  are  that  it  saves 
the  back  breaking  labor  of  reaching 
down  and  picking  the  potatoes  off  the 
ground.  It  also  completes  the  job  of 
digging  and  picking  them  all  in  one 
operation. 


Lloyd  Segar  of  Downsville,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  had  both  corn  silage  and 
millet  silage  to  feed  his  herd  of  25  cows 
this  past  Winter,  and  he  found  that 
corn  silage  produced  the  most  milk. 
When  he  came  to  the  corn  silage,  the 
cows  showed  a  noticeable  increase  in 
their  milk  production,  and  when  he 
used  the  millet  silage,  there  was  some 
decrease  in  production.  It  happened 


/'  Service  the  air  cleaner  regularly 

0  ...  once  a  day  when  it’s  extremely 
dusty  where  you’re  working. 

The  air  cleaner  is  a  trap  for  damag¬ 
ing,  abrasive  dust.  Without  it,  your 
motor  might  last  less  than  a  week,  if 
used  every  day  in  heavy  dust. 


To  service  most  air  cleaners  of  the 
oil  bath  type,  just  take  off  the  oil  cup, 
empty  the  old  oil,  wipe  out  the  dirt  the 
cleaner  has  collected,  and  rinse  the  cup 
in  kerosene.  Then,  refill  the  cup  with 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil — SAE-50  in  sum¬ 
mer,  SAE-20  in  winter. 


Drain  and  refill  the  crankcase  as 

000  often  as  your  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
structions  specify,  for — regardless  of 
how  often  you  service  your  air  cleaner 
— some  dust  will  get  by  it. 

The  longer  you  run  your  motor  with¬ 
out  changing  oil,  the  more  dust  accu¬ 
mulates  in  the  oil  supply.  Draining  the 
crankcase  is  the  one  sure  way  to  rid  the 
crankcase  of  dirt  that  will  quickly 
wear  out  your  motor. 

Then,  when  you’ve  drained  out  all 
the  old,  dirty  oil,  give  your  motor  a 
new  start  with  Gulflube  Motor  Oil. 

When  you  fill  up  with  Gulflube,  you 

can  be  sure  that  your  motor’s  vital 


parts  are  protected  by  an  oil  that  can 
take  it,  no  matter  how  hard  or  hot  the 
work  is. 

Gulflube,  made  by  the  Multi-sol  proc¬ 
ess,  will  stand  up  under  far  heavier 
bearing  pressures  than  your  tractor 
will  ever  build  up. 

Gulflube’s  toughness  makes  it  last 
longer,  so  you’ll  need  to  add  less  oil 
between  changes. 

Get  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  for  air  cleaner 
and  crankcase  from  your  Gulf  man. 
Ask  him  also  for  other  Gulf  Farm  Aids. 
They’re  obtainable  at  Gulf  distribution 
plants,  and  at  many  farm  implement 
dealers’  too. 


FARM 

AIDS 


FREE!  60-page  Farm  Tractor  Guide 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon 
for  your  copy  today! 

Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  Gulf’s  Farm 
Tractor  Guide : 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ State - 

I  have  a _ _ _ tractor. 


New  machinery  shed  on  the  Ralph  Olin  farm  in  Chemung  County,  N. 


Y. 


when  you  get  going  and  get  your 
husband  started  on  refinishing  work  of 
this  kind,  it  gets  so  interesting  that 
there  just  aren’t  enough  hours  in  the 
day. 


Joe  Hofbauer  of  Hendy  Hollow  has 
had  four  years’  experience  with  one 
acre  each  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  and 
Ladino  clover  on  his  farm.  These  acre 
plots  were  seeded  in  1941  as  strips 
across  a  10-acre  meadow  back  of  the 
barn.  The  field  being  near  the  barn, 
the  hay  is  cut  early  and  usually  the 
aftermath  is  pastured  during  the  month 
of  August.  He  has  had  a  chance  to 
observe  the  cows  on  pasture  on  this 
field.  The  cows  are  very  partial  to 
Ladino  clover  and  seem  to  feed  on 
that  strip  first.  The  remainder  of  the 
field  is  seeded  to  alfalfa,  clover  and 
timothy  mixture.  The  birdsfoot  trefoil 
strip  is  left  until  the  last  by  the  cows. 
Apparently  they  will  not  eat  second 
growth  birdsfoot  trefoil  as  a  pasture 
crop  as  long  as  there  is  other  fodder 
available  in  the  field.  Otherwise  Hol- 
bauer  says  he  is  favorably  impressed 
with  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Both  the  trefoil 
and  the  Ladino  clover  seem  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  growth  of  timothy  and  each 
year  the  timothy  is  a  darker  green  and 
grows  taller  on  each  of  these  strips. 
The  good  qualities  of  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  are  its  hardiness  and  its  long  life. 
The  trefoil  seems  to  get  better  and 
better  each  year.  It  makes  a  good  hay 
crop  and  last  year’s  hay  harvest  from 
this  acre  plot  was  as  good  quality  as 
any  of  the  hay  harvested  on  the  farm. 
Against  trefoil  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
slow  to  start  and  will  not  stand  com¬ 
petition  from  red  clover  and  alfalfa 
dring  the  seeding  year. 


Ralph  Olin  and  his  son  found  that 
a  modern  farm  requires  so  much  ex¬ 
pensive  farm  machinery  that  more 
room  was  needed  to  store  and  repair 
it.  Accordingly  they  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  storage  shed  on  their  Chemung 
County  (N.  Y.)  farm  which  is  116  feet 
long  and  20  feet  deep,  with  five  sepa¬ 
rate  compartments,  each  16  feet  wide 
and  open  on  the  front,  for  storage 
space.  On  one  end  is  another  16-foot 
section  used  for  feed  and  fertilizer 
storage,  and  at  the  other  end  a  20- 
foot  machinery  repair  shop.  The  total 
cost  of  this  shed  was  about  $2,000.00, 
mostly  for  lumber  and  metal  roofing. 

The  construction  throughout  is  of 
the  trussed-frame  type  so  as  to  give 
free  work  space  inside.  Rolling  doors 
in  front  give  about  12  feet  of  clearance. 
The  metal  sides  and  roof  as  well  as 


that  the  millet  was  grown  on  the  back 
side  of  the  corn  field  and  in  order  to 
reap  it,  Lloyd  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  eight  rows  of  corn  across  one  end 
of  the  field.  These  three  loads  of  corn 
stalks  were  chopped  into  the  silo  first, 
then  followed  by  about  one-half  silo 
full  of  millet;  the  remainder  was  filled 
with  corn.  His  farm  is  better  adapted 
to  corn  anyway,  so  he  did  not  put  in 
any  millet  this  year.  L.  H.  w. 


Rabbits  for  Meat,  Fur  and 
Wool 

(Continued  from  Page  530) 
tender,  delectable  meat.  They  should 
be  handled — lift  them  from  their  rest¬ 
ing  place  by  grasping  the  loose  skin 
over  the  middle  of  the  back,  not  by 
the  ears  or  legs,  as  is  so  often  wrongly 
done — and  examined  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  pelt.  The  pelt  should 
be  firm,  not  shedding,  when  the 
animal  is  to  be  slaughtered,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  valuable  as  fur. 

The  fryer  rabbit  is  killed  by  being 
dealt  a  sharp  blow  back  of  the  ears 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  then  hung  up 
by  the  hind  legs  immediately  and  the 
throat  slit,  to  force  quick  and  full 
bleeding.  Next,  the  pelt  is  cut  back 
around  each  hind  leg  joint,  and  slit 
down  on  the  inner  side  toward  the 
center,  around  the  little  tail,  and  then 
slit  down  the  center  of  the  belly  line. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  peel  the  pelt  back¬ 
wards,  down  and  off.  Sometimes  the 
rip  down  the  belly  line  is  not  made,  in 
which  case  the  pelt  is  reversed  and 
pulled  down  and  off,  according  to  what 
shape  pelt  the  market  desires.  Then 
the  abdominal  wall  is  slit  the  full 
length,  and  the  entrails  quickly  re¬ 
moved.  The  heart  and  liver  are  de¬ 
licious  to  eat.  The  carcass  may  be 
left  in  one  piece  if  it  is  to  be  stuffed 
and  roasted;  or  it  may  be  cut  for  fry¬ 
ing  into  nine  pieces,  each  hind  leg 
being  made  into  two  pieces,  the  back 
cut  into  three  sections,  and  each  fore¬ 
leg  into  two  pieces.  Because  the  meat 
is  attractive  in  appearance,  it  lends 
itself  to  good  merchandising  through 
appeal  to  housewives.  The  meat  must 
be  cooled  as  soon  as  posssible,  and 
kept  iced  until  used. 

Now  especially,  when  we  are  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  feeding  vast  populations 
of  starving,  hungry  peoples  throughout 
the  world,  it  may  be  well  for 
many  of  us  to  consider  adding  to  our 
food  supplies  by  raising  a  few  rabbits 
on  the  home  farm. 
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VALVE  -  IN  -  HE  AD  ENGINE 
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In  every  new  Chevrolet  truck — as  in  every 
one  of  nearly  three  millions  sold  in  the  past— 
the  valve-in-head  principle  assures  maximum 
engine  efficiency.  In  other  words,  a  valve-in¬ 
head  engine  just  naturally  gets  a  lot  of  extra 
work  out  of  the  fuel.  So,  maximum  engine 
efficiency  really  means  maximum  economy— 
because  you  use  less  fuel  to  get  a  given  job 
done,  and  get  more  done  per  gallon — whether 
it’s  doing  chores  around  your  farm,  or  speed¬ 
ing  your  products  to  market. 

If  you’d  like  to  understand  why  the  Chev¬ 
rolet  engine  is  extra -efficient,  see  the  adjoining 
sketches  and  text.  Or,  you  may  just  decide 
that  valve-in-head  engines  must  develop  the 
most  power  . . .  why  else  would  they  be  used  in 
cars,  planes  and  boats  that  are  built  to  set 
new  performance  records— on  the  land,  in  the 
air  and  on  the  water? 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  Genera/  Motors  Corporation 
DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


Less  Head  Area— Loss  of 
heat  means  loss  of 
power — and  the  Chev¬ 
rolet  valve-in-head  design 
reduces  heat-loss  and 
saves  power. 


Controlled  Expansion— The 

simplicity  of  the  Chev¬ 
rolet  engine  block  per¬ 
mits  each  cylinder  barrel 
to  be  completely  water- 
jacketed. 


Overhead  Valve  Ports— Both 
the  inlet  and  the  exhaust 
valves  are  advanta¬ 
geously  located,  above 
the  spark  plug  and  the 
piston. 


Faster  Intake— Fuef  mixture 
flows  directly  from  the 
manifold  into  the  cylin¬ 
der,  unimpeded  by 
crooked  fuel  passages. 


Qnicker  Exhaust-Exhaust 

gases  escape  straight  up¬ 
ward  through  the  exhaust 
port.  The  advantage  is 
like  that  of  a  straight 
flue  over  a  crooked  flue. 


Efficient  Cooling— Water  enters  the  cylin¬ 
der  block  on  both  sides  of  the  row  of 
cylinder  barrels.  It  circulates  entirely 
around  each  barrel,  and  over  its  full 
length.  Exhaust  valve  seats  are  spe¬ 
cially  cooled. 


Special  Valve  Lubricating— 

Lubricating  oil  flows 
to  the  valve  mecha¬ 
nism  by  way  of  a  cop¬ 
per  tube  that  passes 
through  the  cooling 
water  in  the  block. 
After  a  cold  start,  the 
oil  suppiy  warms  up 
quickly;  then,  as  the 
engine  heats  up,  the 
water  keeps  the  oil 
from  reaching  exces¬ 
sive  temperatures. 


SEE  YOUR  CHEVROLET  DEALER  ...  HE  CAN  SUPPLY  CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS,  STANDARD  OR  WITH  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT,  FOR  ANY  JOB; 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


PANELS  stakes 

•  9  WHEELBASES 


CAB-OVER-ENGINE  TRACTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CHASSIS  FOR  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 

►  THE  RIGHT  TRUCKS  FOR  ALL  TRADES 
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Last  to  be  Demobilized 

•  Death  by  high  explosive  stopped  a  year  ago,  and 
people  said  the  war  was  over.  Demobilization  came 
with  a  rush,  but  not  for  the  American  farmer. 
Despite  four  bumper  crops  that  he  had  raised  without 
adequate  help  or  machinery,  the  battle  for  food  was 
far  from  over.  Starvation  didn’t  stop  simply  because 
some  papers  were  signed  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

Today  five  hundred  million  people  face  death  by 
starvation.  These  lives  can  be  saved  if  food  reaches 
them  in  time.  Food  from  fertile,  productive  America 
remains  their  main  hope  — food  grown  by  the 
American  farmer,  and  carried  to  shipside  by  the 
American  railroads. 

The  amount  of  wheat  alone  which  the  railroads 
have  delivered  for  export  this  year  is  graphic  proof 
of  the  job  these  farmers  are  doing. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  the  rail¬ 
roads  carried  to  shipside  more  wheat  than  was  ever 
exported  before  between  January  and  April— more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  same 
period  for  the  last  seven  years! 

American  farmers  and  American  railroads  were 
working  together  long  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

And  they  will  be  working  together  long  after  Tokyo 
Bay  — in  their  common  war  against  hunger. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

TRANSPORTATION  BLOO.#  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


Egg 

Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
/J^run  It.  Rugged  design,  de- 
hable  engine.  See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  RH 


Fence  Rows 
Roadsides 


Railroads 
Farm  Lawns 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13'Can;al  St.,  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  Eit.  1338 


PIVBCO  ,/ 

WET  ^ 
PATCH 
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STOPS 
ROOFiEAKS 
'iNRAIN 


TNI  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  14 


European  Episodes 

Part  IV 

The  scenes  may  be  different  but  the 
story  is  always  the  same.  It  may  be  an 
American  uncle  or  aunt,  it  may  be  a 
dear  friend,  it  may  happen  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  dwelling,  a  New  York  flat,  or 
on  a  Connecticut  estate;  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  ultimate  end.  Some¬ 
where  a  parcel  is  prepared  for  some 
home  in  Holland  and  in  each  case  it 
carries  with  it  a  message  of  loving 
care.  “Parcels  of  sunshine,”  I  like  to 
call  them.  At  this  receiving  end  we 
just  have  to  imagine  how  these  parcels 
came  into  being  and  it  is  not  hard  at 
all  to  make  a  mental  picture  of  it. 

Aunt  Mary  has  started  the  thing  by 
asking  the  grocer  for  a  good  sturdy 
carton.  Gradually  she  has  selected  some 
items  and  now  this  morning  the  pack¬ 
ing  shall  start.  What  fun!  “Yes,  I  bet 
this  apron  is  just  the  right  size  for  my 
Dutch  sister-in-law,  just  the  thing  to 
cover  the  bottom,  of  the  carton.  Now 
there’s  a  dress  I  could  spare?  Of  course, 
it  is  used,  but  the  folks  in  Holland 
will  be  tickled  to  have  it.  Oh,  here  are 
two  pairs  of  hose.  Let  me  see,  that 
oldest  boy  must  now  be  about  14  years 
old,  surely  this  pair  of  overalls  will 
fit  him.  And  if  he  could  see  this  new 
shirt,  I’ll  bet  he  could  hardly  wait  till 
the  parcel  arrived.  A  couple  of  spools 
of  sewing  thread  may  come  in  handy 
too.  Oh  yes,  and  here  I  have  the  gloves 
and  that  wind-jacket  I  bought  for  the 
girl  there.”  “Say,  aren’t  you  leaving 
any  space  for  me?”  Uncle  Bill  has 
just  entered  the  kitchen.  “This  looks 
like  a  Ladies’  Aid  affair.  What  do  you 
think  I  bought  the  tobacco  for?  I  want 
Jan  to  have  a  real  smoke.  I  heard  the 
other  day  in  town  that  they  smoked 
some  awful  stuff  over  there  in 
Europe.”  And  down  goes  the  big  can 
of  tobacco,  pushed  in  between  the 
overalls  and  wind-jacket.  But  Uncle 
Bill  isn’t  finished  yet.  With  a  guilty 
look  in  his  eyes,  he  confesses,  “To 
tell  you  the  truth,  Mary,  I  also  bought 
some  socks  for  Jan  the  other  day.” 
“Well,  that  was  nice  of  you  to  think 
about  that,  Bill;  just  hand  them  over, 
they  will  make  things  even  in  this 
corner.”  It  is  found  that  the  parcel 
can  hold  still  more,  so  Aunt  Mary  gets 
busy  again,  running  back  and  forth  to 
the  pantry.  A  box  of  raisins  just  comes 
flush  with  the  edge.  After  some  effort, 
sufficient  room  is  also  found  at  the 
very  last  for  a  box  of  prunes.  And 
when  finally  Aunt  Mary  decides  that 
this  will  be  all  that  can  possibly  go 
into  the  box,  Uncle  Bill  discovers  that 
with  a  little  pressure,  he  can  still  make 
room  for  two  candy  bars. 


It  is  several  weeks  later,  anywhere 
from  six  to  eight,  and  the  scene  is 
now  Amsterdam.  The  parcels  from 
America  are  centralized  there  in  a 
special  building  of  the  Postal  Service. 
Stacks  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
parcels  are  inspected  and  registered 
here  by  special  men.  Each  package  that 
is  damaged  more  or  less  in  transit,  is 
wrapped  and  tied  again.  Painstaking 
care  is  observed  that  none  of  the  con¬ 
tents  goes  astray.  This  “parcel  gateway 
to  Holland”  stands  under  special  guard. 
It  is  watched  as  closely  as  if  it  con¬ 
cerned  a  gold  bullion  shipment.  This 
precaution  is  not  a  luxury.  If  a  com¬ 
modity  gets  scarce,  it  tempts  more 
people  to  remain  honest  than  if  money 
is  ebbing.  This  parcel  post  building 
is  under  special  police  guard  day  and 
night,  and  to  double-check,  these 


guards  are  in  turn  supervised  again  by 
a  small  body  of  special  watchmen. 

Finally  some  Dutchman  finds  a  little 
red  card  in  the  mail.  It  is  from  his 
post  office.  "A  parcel  has  arrived  at 
this  office  for  you.  Please  call  for  it 
tomorrow.”  The  first  time  we  received 
such  a  card,  I  found  that  it  was  only 
20  minutes  before  the  post  office  would 
close  and  I  hurried  to  get  there.  I  pre¬ 
sented  the  red  card.  “Can’t  you  read 
and  see  that  you  have  to  call  to¬ 
morrow?”  “Yes,  but  if  the  parcel  is 
already  here,  why  should  I  wait  till 
tomorrow  morning?  You  see  it  would 
be  such  fun  tonight  to — ”  “Well,  you 
don’t  understand.  There  will  be  just 
one  man  to  hand  out  all  the  packages 
tomorrow.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
every  parcel.  The  parcels  are  in  a 
locked  room  now  and  this  fellow  has 
the  keys.  He  will  be  here  tomorrow 
at  nine  and  open  the  parcel  room.” 
And  then  I  know  that  all  this  is  done 
for  my  own  good,  even  though  I  have 
to  go  home  disappointed. 

Early  next  morning  I  am  in  the  long 
file,  the  only  patient  file  I  have  ever 
seen.  Happy  faces  come  back  already 
from  the  front;  one,  two,  sometimes 
three  parcels.  Before  me  stands  a 
young  woman.  I  hope  for  her  that  her 
parcel  may  contain  a  pair  of  good 
shoes,  for  I  can  see  her  hose  cropping 
out  the  shoe  sides,  wet  from  the  snow 
slush.  The  next  person  is  a  young 
mother,  with  a  little  tot  of  a  girl  hang¬ 
ing  to  her  one  hand.  “Say,  Mamma, 
do  vou  think  I’ll  get  a  doll?”  “Well, 
darling,  you  can  do  without  a  doll  yet 
for  a  while.  I  hope  for  you  that  we 
get  some  oranges.”  “Mamma,  what  is 
an  orange?”  On  such  days,  good  old 
Santa  Claus  is  riding  and  riding  high 
at  that.  Underwear  makes  its  first  re¬ 
appearance  after  five  war  years  and 
with  a  cry  of  joy  the  old  rags  are  now 
discarded.  Dresses  are  tried  on  and 
the  happy  lady  steps  around  like  a 
peacock.  Sweaters,  real  woolen 
sweaters,  are  barring  the  fear  of 
Winter  now.  Crisco,  prunes,  raisins, 
chocolate  bars,  soap,  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
socks,  hosiery,  mittens,  shoes;  it  is  one 
stream  of  goodness  that  comes  out  of 
the  parcel  and  fills  the  table,  and  the 
heart,  to  overflowing.  If  the  Aunt 
Marys  and  the  Uncle  Bills,  the  friends 
in  faraway  America,  could  take  a  peek 
around  the  door  now,  they  would  wit¬ 
ness  a  Thanksgiving  the  like  of  which 
they  had  never  seen  before. 

In  two  separate  streams  American 
aid  finds  its  way  into  empty  Holland; 
by  organized  shipments  and  by  parcel 
post  from  person  to  person.  The  latter 
way  has  its  advantages  if  the  giver 
possesses  an  address  he  wishes  to  aid. 
In  organized  distribution  an  army  of 
officials  has  to  be  linked  into  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  under  economic  conditions  as 
they  are  today,  it  seems  impossible  to 
bar  fraud  one  hundred  per  cent.  More 
and  more,  American  organizations  as 
well  as  American  individuals  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  names  and  addresses  of  deserv¬ 
ing  Dutch  homes,  in  case  tlrey  do  not 
know  of  one. 

Of  course  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
folks  of  Holland  will  be  glad  when  the 
time  will  arrive  (hopingly  next  year) 
that  they  can  step  right  into  their 
stores  and  order  the  items  which  they 
need  for  life  and  for  comfort.  But  until 
such  time,  they  look  with  a  hopeful 
heart  for  that  red  card  from  the  post 
office,  the  forerunner  of  a  parcel  of 
sunshine.  Yes,  a  parcel  of  sunshine, 
for  it  brings  warmth  and  glee  into  the 
breast  of  the  sender  as  well  as  of 
receiver.  Herman  Bennink 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

An  excellent  crop  of  high  quality 
hay  has  been  harvested  recently  from 
a  12  acre  field  by  a  neighbor,  where 
for  several  years  sweet  corn  for  can¬ 
ning  had  been  grown.  In  the  Spring 
of  1945  the  field  was  seeded,  mostly 
with  clover;  oats  were  sown  as  a  nurse 
crop.  The  oats  were  cut  for  hay  soon 
after  they  were  headed.  The  growth 
that  followed  was  grazed  off  by  the 
dairy  cows.  Late  last  Fall,  the  field 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  fed  too  closely 
but  the  cows  were  taken  out  before 
the  ground  was  soft  enough  to  be  cut 
up  by  their  hoofs.  Early  this  Spring, 
complete  fertilizer  was  spread  on  this 
field,  using  a  lime  spreader.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  heavy  crop  of  clover 
which  he  began  to  cut  on  the  last  week 
in  June.  The  hay  was  cured  in  small 
cocks.  While  this  required  considerable 
hand  labor,  he  has  a  big  mow  of  hay 
that  is  so  high  in  feeding  value  he 
will  need  to  feed  but  little  grain  with 
it  to  get  a  good  milk  flow  from  his 
cows.  This  is  one  means  by  which  he 
is  licking  the  present  grain  shortage. 

The  last  week  of  June  was  hot  and 
dry  with  strong  winds  and  the  soil 
dried  out  rapidly.  This  followed  two 
weeks  of  small  rainfall,  so  most  fields 
were  already  in  need  of  rain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  spell;  consequent¬ 
ly,  especially  on  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils,  crops  burned  considerably.  The 
apple  crop  promises  to  be  greater  than 
last  year’s  near  failure,  but  it  will  be 
far  short  of  some  of  the  crops  har¬ 
vested  in  the  last  10  years.  Baldwin 
bloom  was  generally  light  and  some 
orchards  of  McIntosh  had  very  few 
blossoms. 

As  apples  begin  to  mature,  the 
common  red  squirrel  sometime^  in¬ 
vades  the  orchards  ana  does  consider¬ 
able  damage  by  biting  the  fruit.  Usu¬ 


ally  they  make  a  small  triangular  cut 
in  the  skin.  This  will  dry  over  and  a 
corky  tissue  will  form  around  the  cut. 
As  the  apple  develops  the  blemish  be¬ 
comes  larger.  When  the  squirrels  feel 
like  it,  they  can  do  great  damage  to 
the  apple  crop.  They  will  race  through 
the  top  of  a  tree,  biting  apple  after 
apple,  apparently  just  for  mischief. 
Occasionally  they  will  bite  off  an  apple 
stem  and  the  fruit  will  cfrop  to  the 
ground.  Such  behavior  occurs  when 
there  are  large  numbers  of  squirrels. 
When  they  are  few  in  number,  we 
rarely  find  an  apple  that  has  been 
bitten.  The  worst  damage  we  have 
seen  was  in  a  tree  growing  near  the 
woods;  of  six  bushels  picked  from  the 
tree,  less  than  one  bushel  was  market¬ 
able  because  of  the  bites.  Some  apples 
had  four  or  five  scars  while  most  of 
the  apples  were  bitten  two  or  more 
times.  The  only  remedy  we  have  found 
is  to  use  poison  grain  or  else  shoot 
these  pests. 

The  local  supply  of  eggs  has  fallen 
off  rapidly.  One  large  producer  notified 
his  customers  recently  that  he  would 
not  have  any  more  eggs  for  them  for 
at  least  six  weeks.  This  shortage  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  sale  of  hen  flocks 
because  of  inability  to  get  grain  for 
feed.  Dealers  are  getting  less  than  half 
as  much  grain  as  they  were  selling  a 
year  ago.  They  report  that  the  feed 
millers  are  not  expecting  much  im¬ 
provement  for  some  time.  It  looks  as 
though  we  would  have  to  produce  at 
least  a  part  of  the  grain  that  we  feed 
if  we  are  to  continue  either  in  the 
dairy  or  poultry  business.  At  present 
it  seems  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  dispose  of  low  producing  cows  and 
cull  the  hen  flocks  closely  for  non¬ 
layers  so  as  to  make  what  grain  we 
can  get  go  as  far  as  possible,  h.  l.  s. 

Maine 
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Selecting  and  Worming 
Sheep 

If  the  lambs  are  weaned  during 
the  late  Summer,  their  mothers  are 
generally  a  little  on  the  thin  side 
and  not  giving  much  milk.  The  lambs 
can  be  taken  directly  and  completely 
away,  and  it  is  best  to  remove  them 
to  a  sufficient  distance  so  that  there 
is  no  contact  by  either  sight  or  sound 
between  them  and  the  ewes. 

If  they  are  not  becoming  pregnant, 
there  will  still  be  time  to  change  the 
ram,  and  thus  possibly  save  an  entire 
lamb  crop. 

Lambs  of  this  kind  gain  faster  and 
more  economically,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  sell  higher,  and  are  more  profit¬ 
able.  When  grade  or  scrub  rams  are 
used,  their  lambs  are  inferior  in  size 
and  lacking  in  uniformity. 

When  the  lambs  have  been  weaned, 
in  the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall,  the 
best  ewe  lambs  should  always  be  re¬ 
tained  for  breeding  replacements;  in 
addition  to  giving  proper  consideration 
to  their  individuality,  the  breeding  and 
production  record  of  their  mothers 
should  also  be  taken  into  account.  The 
factors  that  need  to  be  carefully 
studied  include  the  pounds  of  weaned 
weight  of  lamb  produced,  annual  fleece 
weight  and  its  comparative  quality,  and 
the  general  condition,  health  and  milk¬ 
ing  ability  of  each  ewe.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  records  in  order  to 
know-  these  things,  but  this  is  the  only 
way  that  rapid  improvement  and  a 
constructive  breeding  program  for  the 
farm  flock  can  be  maintained. 

After  the  breeding  selections  have 
been  made,  the  remainder  can  be  sold 
either  as  feeders  or  market  lambs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prevailing  price,  local 
demand  and  fleshing  condition  of  the 
lambs.  In  most  Northeastern  areas 
there  is  frequently  a  good  local  sale 
for  nicely  turned,  healthy,  native 
feeder  lambs;  as  quite  a  few  farmers 
that  do  not  keep  breeding  sheep  will 
buy  a  lamb  or  two  for  fattening  and 
butchering  during  the  Winter.  The 
possibilities  of  this  market  are  often 
not  realized,  but  if  a  person  with  a 
few  good  feeder  lambs  to  sell,  will  let 
it  be  known,  he  will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  his  lambs  are  bought.  With  a 
small  flock  this  is  often  the  best  and 
most  profitable  way  to  sell  the  sur¬ 
plus  lambs,  because  they  usually  bring 
better  prices  than  if  fattened  and  sold 
by  weight.  However,  if  there  is  plenty 
of  home  grown  grain  available  the 
lambs  can  be  profitably  fattened.  They 
should  be  started  on  grain  gradually, 
using  about  50  per  cent  whole  oats  in 
the  mixture,  reducing  this  a  little  each 
week  until  they  are  getting  principally 
corn  or  barley,  fed  with  good  quality 
hay  and  corn  silage.  Healthy,  well  fed 
lambs  should  make  an  average  daily 
gain  per  head  of  not  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound. 

Recent  tests  at  Texas  and  other  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  demonstrated 
the  value  and  economy  of  using  a 
phenothiazine-salt  mixture,  at  the  rate 
of  one  part  phenothiazine  to  nine  parts 
salt,  as  an  aid  in  treating  and  prevent¬ 
ing  internal  parasites  of  sheep.  These 
findings  show  that  this  mixture  can 
be  safely  offered  to  sheep  as  a  lick  for 
at  least  six  consecutive  months.  The 
optimum  time  for  such  usage  is  from 
May  through  October.  Other  tests  at 
various  stations  show  that  it  is  also  a 
good  practice  to  treat  all  sheep  and 
lambs  each  Fall  and  Spring  with  a 
proper  strength  phenothiazine  mixture 
in  suitable  amounts,  in  addition  to 
providing  the  salt  lick. 

Phenothiazine  can  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  commercial  firms, 
and  can  be  administered  as  a  powder, 
as  a  drench  or  in  capsule  form,  but  in 
all  cases  the  directions  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  be  carefully  followed. 
Its  use  may  color  the  urine  and  cause 
some  staining  of  the  fleece,  but  this  is 
not  injurious  to  the  animal.  On  pasture 
there  will  be  very  little  wool  staining. 

This  drug  is  the  first  agent  that  has 
been  found  to  be  effective  against 
the  nodular  worm.  The  dose  gener¬ 
ally  recommended  is  25  grams  for 
adult  sheep,  while  for  lambs  15  grams 
is  sufficient.  If  it  is  desired  to  use 
phenothiazine  in  the  form  of  a  drench, 
a  suitable  suspension  can  be  made  by 
mixing  the  suggested  dosage  with  about 
one-half  ounce  of  molasses,  and  then 
adding  sufficient  warm  water  to  make 
approximately  two  ounces  of  solution. 
Shake  well  and  administer  as  a  drench, 
using  either  a  long  necked  bottle  or  a 
drenching  syringe.  This  can  also  be 
mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  feed 
and  given  as  an  individual  dose;  or  ad¬ 
ministered  in  proportion,  using  several 
doses  for  sheep  of  comparable  size  and 
health  up  to  eight  or  10  head.  It  is 
important  to  make  sure  that  each 
animal  gets  the  correct  dosage. 


Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  Centennial 

Blair  County,  Pennsylvania,  held  its 
centennial  the  week  of  July  29  in 
Hollidaysburg.  It  was  a  very  colorful 
pageant  attended  by  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  from  all  over  the  Keystone  State. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions 
was  the  Agricultural  Parade  on  July 
Jl,  in  which  the  development  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  was  traced 
down  through  the  1846-1946  period. 

In  the  Grain  Section,  seeding  by  hand 
was  demonstrated  by  Chas.  Acker; 
grain  drill,  Orville  Yohn;  sickle,  C. 
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Smith,  Blair  Brumbaugh,  Geo.  Barr  1 
and  Geo.  Corle;  scythe,  Donald  Smith, 
Stanley  Forsht,  Fred  Smith,  and  Blair 
Smith;  cradle,  O.  Stiffler,  James 
Matthews,  Earl  McCall,  and  John 
Koofer;  tires  and  rakes,  John  Westover, 
Galen  Brubaker,  Melvin  Prough,  and 
Ross  Weyant;  drop  reaper,  J.  V. 
Meadows;  binder  and  tractor,  Robert 
Montgomery;  flailers,  Eli  Brubaker, 
Frank  Langham;  chaff  piler  and  tread 
power,  Earl  Kuhn;  steam  threshing 
machine,  Chester  Hall;  oil  pull  thresh¬ 
ing  machine,  Gerald  Weyant;  and 
tractor  threshing  machine,  Paul  Opple. 

Corn  Section:  Plow,  disc,  harrow,  and 
one  bottom  plow,  Don  Hinkle;  two 
bottom  plow  John  Hartsock;  three 
bottom  plow,  J.  J.  More;  manure 
spreaders,  E.  Marshall,  George  D. 
Baker,  and  William  Ward;  lime  spread¬ 
er,  R.  I.  Tussey;  planter-hoe,  Ed.  Miller; 
planter  sticker,  James  Campbell;  one 
row  planter,  C.  F.  Conner;  two  row 
planter,  Theodore  Ritchey;  tractor-two 
row,  E.  Marshall;  cultivator.  Bud 
Olewine;  harvester,  Ralph  Smith; 
husker  shredder,  Howard  Matthews; 
and  corn  picker,  Dean  Hearn. 

Hay  Section:  Old  grass  seeder,  Robert 
Nool;  cyclone  seeder,  John  Bice;  scythe, 
Ira  Diehl;  mowers,  Walter  Dzielski, 
E.  J.  Hallow,  and  M.  Culp;  hand  rake, 
Kenneth  Wertz;  dump  rake,  Chet 
Hammaker;  buck  rake,  Melvin  Cupp; 
side  delivery  rake,  Orville  Witts;  hay 
loader  and  wagon,  Ralph  Forsht;  pick¬ 
up  baler,  Wm.  Ward;  and  pick-up  bale 
loader,  Ed.  Williamson. 

Potatoes  and  Fruit  Section:  Potato 
planter,  Mahlon  Burket;  potato  digger, 
Denver  Burket;  apple  spraying,  Ed. 
Brua;  and  apple  dusting,  Chas. 
Matern  and  Son. 

The  Rural  Youth  Division  was 
headed  by  Norman  Hoover,  Harold 
Kies,  M.  Bechtel,  Mrs.  Verna  Dotterer 
and  Paul  Burns.  John  Lotz  acted  as 
Marshall  of  the  Grange  Division.  Repre¬ 
sented  were:  Pomona  Grange,  Sinking 
Valley  Grange,  Scotch  Valley  Grange, 
Logan’s  Valley  Grange,  Clover  Creek 
Grange,  Allegheny  Juvenile  Grange, 
Bald  Eagle  Grange,  Bald  Eagle  Juvenile 
Grange,  and  North  Woodbury  Grange. 

National  Angus  Show 
Sept.  2-7 

After  a  lapse  of  four  years  the 
National  Aberdeen-Angus  Show  will 
be  held  again  this  year  in  connection 
with  the  Maryland  State  Fair  at 
Timonium,  near  Baltimore,  from 
September  2  to  7,  inclusive.  Over  500 
breeding  animals  of  this  famous  breed 
of  black  cattle  will  compete  on  the 
tanbark  for  $10,000  in  premiums.  All 
the  cattle  will  be  quartered  and  shown 
in  the  exposition’s  new  barn.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  great  Angus  show,  many 
other  interesting  and  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  relative  to  the  beef  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  featured. 

Champion  N.  Y.  Three- Year 
Old  Guernsey 

L.  S.  Riford  and  T.  M.  Staples,  Grey- 
stone  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  have  re¬ 
cently  made  a  New  York  State  cham¬ 
pionship  record  on  their  registered 
Guernsey  cow,  Lady  Chrissie  of  Ridge¬ 
way.  Her  record  of  9591.7  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  464.8  pounds  of 
butterfat,  sets  a  new  State  record  in 
Class  4E,  which  means  the  cow  was 
three  years  of  age.  The  sire  of  this  cow 
is  Greystone  Maestro. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $4.50 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards..^ .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  1.50 

The  Veterinary  Adviser, 

A.  S.  Alexander .  125 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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NEW 

HIGHER 

PAY! 


Soldiers  in  Uncle  Sam’s  new  peacetime  Regular  Army 
are  now  receiving  higher  pay  than  ever  before.  For 
example,  a  Private’s  pay  has  been  increased  50%.  And 
that’s  only  one  of  many  attractive  features  of  an  Army 
career.  You  may  enlist  if  you  are  18  to  34  inclusive 
(17  with  parents’  consent).  Get  all  the  facts  and  figures 
about  the  new  pay  increases  for  all  Army  grades  at  your 
nearest  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station. 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 


ENLIST  NOW ! 


U.  S. 


CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW! 


In  the 
Home  Canning 
&  Freezing 
of 


Peaches 


W  ot&en,  faute- 
eUd  CnoUHiitty  occun 
in  t&e  fnoceM? 

JnjzageJxL 

The  NEW  Ascorbic  Acid  Compound  ef¬ 
fectively  prevents  browning  and  flavor 
loss  in  the  thawing  of  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries 
which  have  been  home-frozen  or  canned. 

SEALS-IN 

FREEZAID  seals-in  the  natural  fruit  juice  flavors 
that  LAST  until  ready  to  serve. 

FREEZAID  is  also  excellent  in  preparing  fresh 
fruit  salads  and  desserts. 

Try  Freezaid— Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Simple  instructions  on  each  jar. 

Write  Dept.  R.N.Y.  for  Free  Catalog  of  Freezer 
Paper,  Cartons,  etc. 


Prevails  Browuin?  S  flavor  loss 

IN  THE  HOME  FREEZING  AND 
THAWING  OF  rCACHES  »l  well 
•s  apricots,  cherries,  nectarines, 
pears  and  plums. 

\\lf.  Keep  bout* 
A  -  closed  and 
Net  wv  — A  ' —  contents 
A  **>.  dry 


beacon  LABORATORY 

new  a  runswick.  n:  j.  • 


A.  E.  MACADAM  &  CO.  INC. 

_  Established  1880  .  ii  i  *1 

95  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y.  "  ^'0/uu 


DOGS 


- FIRST  CHECKS  FOB  $4.00  TAKES  A - 

COLLIE-SHEPHERD 

Others  for  Farm,  Pet.  Our  Choice.  Don’t  be 
meat.  Goat’s  15  cents  per  pound. 

FAY  S _ -  _  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires: 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE _ - _ CHARITON,  IOWA 

FaEHU™fL  KT»ENf1ELS:,  W1U  tak0  orders  for  late 
BER Y F  ai  I u a o DiKC  Rostered.  $40.00  up. 
BERYL  ALICE  SHARPE,  Route  I,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

?|e^iStr^.edot  Sl0tch  .C?I!ie8’  sl3°  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
GA  2  Prices  reasonable. 

UiA-Z  IWMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 


UREBKED  COCKE  It  PIPS  AND  DOGS. 

priced  J  s  Svn.  °r  RR«ISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCECLUS.  NEW  YORK 


DACHSHUNDS  BLACK  AND  TAN  A.  K  C 

r«nrniercd  „St 'T',aI'1d1  size  '■  Eight  Weeks  Old  $35. (Kb 

George  R,  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagies  F^msc.0H«tin^.°NlaYd 
Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s^AXpcCTrf"'“ 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  dSKK* 


— -  BOXER  AND  PUG  PUPPTPq 

KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO 


MAINE 


$65*1)0  CupGeTRSShAP.hesicPHPLPER::  "b^VT 


RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Brand  new  ’chutes  measuring  24  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  —  approximately  45  YARDS  of  pure,  hear)’ 
RAYON!  24  triangular  panels  11%  feet  deep.  32" 
across  base,  with  ne  cross  seams!  Ideal  for  making 
dresses,  blouses,  dickeys,  slips,  curtains,  bed¬ 
spreads,  pillow  covers,  children's  clothes,  scarfs, 
etc.  Your  choice  of  Aqua  Blue.  Royal  Chinese 
Yellow,  Sherwood  Green  or  Brilliant  Red.  Canopy 
alone  (no  shroud  lines  or  cumbersome  hardware) 
$9.95.  (Add  $1.00  each  for  postage  and  handling.) 
Send  check,  money  order,  or  order  C.O.D.  Imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  We've  sold  over  10,000  ‘chutes 
by  mail,  and  guarantee  satisfaction! 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  Falmouth  St.,  fDept.  18,  Boston  15.  Mass. 


<&// CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Extra  Cash  Easy.  Show  exquisite  / 


Christmas.  Everyday  greeting  w* 
Cards,  Stationery.  Gift  Wrap-  /u’O i 
pings.  Bonus.  Bequest  $1.00  i 

i  Christmas  box  on  approval.  — ^ 

Free  samples  50  for  $1  Christmas  j 
o  -  Cards.  Special  Offers.  Hedenkamp 

&  Co.,  343  Broadway,  Dept.  A-28.  New  York  13.  N.  Y. 

~~  DOGS 

COLLiE  PUPS  —  TWO  TO  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD. 

HILLCREST  FARM  -  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

5?  ALE  BEAGLE.  EIGHT  MONTHS  OLD  $20.00. 
GATES.  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


If  Milk  Prices  are  Decontrolled 

ACTING  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
OPA  Law,  the  Price  Decontrol  Board  is 
holding  hearings  this  week  on  whether  or  not 
milk,  grain,  meat,  and  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
beans,  as  well  as  food  or  feed  products  manu¬ 
factured  from  them,  shall  be  put  back  under 
price  control  on  August  20.  The  members  of 
the  Decontrol  Board,  appointed  by  the 
President,  are  Roy  L.  Thompson,  president  of 
the  New  Orleans  Federal  Land  Bank,  George 
H.  Mead,  paper  manufacturer  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  Daniel  M.  Bell,  former  Undersecretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury.  Mr.  Thompson  is  acting  as 
chairman.  The  hearings  now  being  held  are: 
Grains  on  August  12;  livestock  on  August  13; 
cottonseed  and  soybeans  on  August  14;  and 
milk  on  August  15. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  degree 
of  sureness  at  the  present  time  which  of 
these  farm  commodities  will  be  kept  free  of 
control  by  this  Board.  Certainly,  in  the  past 
four  weeks  meat  and  grains  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  freely  and  little  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  purchasing  products  of  good  prewar  quality 
at  or  near  old  OPA  ceilings.  The  milk  supply, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  tightened  up  again, 
and  more  than  seasonally  because  of  the  four 
weeks  of  exceptionally  dry  weather  until  al¬ 
most  the  end  of  last  month.  By  August  1  pro¬ 
duction  appeared  to  have  dropped  off  about 
25  per  cent  in  30  days.  The  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men  with  whom  we  have  been  in  contact  do 
not  want  OPA  controls  brought  back;  and  for 
the  same  reasons  as  expressed  by  farm  women 
elsewhere  on  this  page.  Certainly,  if  grains 
remain  free  from  ceilings,  there  is  sound  logic 
in  their  position.  At  the  same  time,  but  for  an 
entirely  different  reason,  the  Big-3  milk 
monopoly  is  violently  opposed  to  any  more 
ceilings  and  regulations.  In  their  case  the 
motive  is  pure  selfishness.  They  see  a  quick 
profit  killing  in-  the  immediate  offing  with 
substantial  price  boosts  to  consumers  on  all 
milk,  fluid  and  manufactured,  but  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  scheme  that  the  dealers,  in  con¬ 
ference  with  so-called  producer  represen¬ 
tatives,  have  rigged  up  for  August  and 
September  milk  is  sufficient  proof  of  their 
bold  attempt  to  get  back  in  the  saddle  and 
run  their  own  show.  The  premium  pool  set 
up  for  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  is 
supposed  to  return  an  average  of  75  cents  a 
cwt.  extra  for  July,  August  and  September, 
to  compensate  producers  to  the  extent  of  the 
lost  subsidy.  In  the  first  place,  75  cents  is 
clearly  not  enough,  and  producers  supplying 
other  markets  will  probably  receive  at  least 
$1.00  a  cwt.  more.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  rumors  already  that  the  extra  milk  price 
for  July  will  not  top  50  cents.  If  that  is  the 
way  it  turns  out,  producers  should  waste  no 
time  in  demanding  a  prompt  revision  of  the 
August  agreement  before  any  more  milk  is 
delivered. 

The  milk  belongs  to  the  men  and  women 
who  produce  it  on  the  farm  and  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  sell  their  milk  only  to  those 
who  will  pay  them  a  fair  price  for  it,  just 
like  the  producer  of  any  other  commodity. 
The  cancer  of  big  dealer  domination  in  the 
milk  business  would  vanish  into  thin  air  im¬ 
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mediately  if  all  dairymen  would  constantly 
remember  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
incident  to  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  product  of  their  own  labor  and  investment. 

Grain  Crops  Look  Good 

IT  is  especially  good  news  for  Northeastern 
farmers  that,  in  spite  of  the  hot,  dry  spell 
which  has  been  prevailing  over  most  of  the 
Corn  Belt  and  the  Middle  West,  the  outlook 
for  a  record  corn  crop  is  excellent.  The  latest 
estimate  places  the  corn  yield  at  3,488,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  260,000,000  more  bushels 
than  1944’s  high  yield.  If  this  estimate  proves 
accurate,  it  will  be  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
for  a  corn  crop  of  over  three  billion  bushels. 
Improved  cultural  practices,  increased  soil 
fertility,  and  better  strains  of  hybrid  corn 
have  all  helped  to  make  these  great  yields 
possible.  Equally  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact 
that  the  corn  yield  per  acre  for  the  past  four 
years  has  advanced  to  approximately  34 
bushels,  compared  with  25  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  previous  10  years. 

As  the  big  combine  outfits  continue  their 
advance  into  the  Northwest,  it  appears  al¬ 
most  certain  that  well  over  one  billion  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  harvested  for  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  year;  the  first  yield  of  such  magnitude 
having  been  attained  in  1944.  Acreage  yields 
of  wheat  have  also  been  increased  from  about 
12  bushels  to  over  18  for  the  past  four  years. 
Reports  for  both  barley  and  oats  show  bumper 
yields,  which  will  be  well  above  the  average 
for  the  10  year  period  of  1935-44.  Unless  the 
weather  turns  exceptionally  unfavorable,  this 
year’s  total  yield  for  all  grains  will  be  at 
least  one  billion  bushels  greater  than  average. 

With  drouth,  pestilence,  and  want  affecting 
a  large  part  of  the  world,  it  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  we  are  again  blessed  with  such  a  bounte¬ 
ous  harvest.  Some  people  often  make  state¬ 
ments  that  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
average  American  farmer  is  a  slipshod  sort 
of  person,  that  he  is  mining  the  soil,  and  that 
his  farming  methods  do  not  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  of  the  old  world.  The  reports 
on  our  1946  grain  crop  afford  some  mighty 
good  evidence  that  our  farmers  are  working 
their  land  in  a  careful  manner  and  according 
to  the  best  and  most  constructive  husbandry. 
All  of  us  should  be  very  thankful. 

Fruit  Prices 

O  one  will  deny  that  fruit  growers  are  de¬ 
serving  of  some  of  the  financial  returns 
they  are  now  enjoying.  The  grower  who  is 
in  the  business  to  stay  has  seen  some  tough 
times  and  he  is  now  receiving  just  rewards  for 
his  loyalty  to  an  industry  and  his  belief  in  it. 
He  is  the  backbone  of  the  fruit  enterprise. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  matter  of  over¬ 
pricing  deserves  some  careful  analysis.  Red 
raspberries  at  55  cents  a  pint,  sour  cherries 
at  15  cents  a  pound  to  the  processor,  black 
‘raspberries  at  30  cents  a  pound  to  the  pro¬ 
cessor  —  these  prices  are  bound  to  be  ruinous 
in  the  long  run. 

Blueberry  growers  have  set  an  example 
which  merits  attention.  When  offered  30  cents 
a  pound  for  blueberries,  they  huddled  together 
a  while  and  then  arose  with  the  answer  “No, 
25  cents  is  enough.’  ”  It  may  sound  silly,  but 
it  isn’t.  The  net  result  is  that  dealers  in  blue¬ 
berries  are  feeling  very  kindly  towards  the 
blueberry  industry.  If  times  appear  in  the 
future  when  commodities  are  in  trouble,  the 
blueberry  will  more  than  make  up  the  nickel 
it  might  have  had  on  the  market  of  1946. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  moral  of  life  that  excess  of 
smartness  and  taking  a  little  extra  ad¬ 
vantage  never  gain  much.  They  may  succeed 
temporarily,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  fairness 
that  wins  out.  When  a  buyer  loses  on  a  crop 
one  season,  he  is  cautious  the  next,  with  the 
result  that  the  buyer  takes  his  turn  at  the 
short  end.  It  has  got  to  be  so,  or  the  buyer 
would  be  out  of  business.  The  same  propo¬ 
sition  goes  when  the  buyer  outsmarts  or  out- 
maneuvers  the  grower — nobody  wins  for  long. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  consider  the  possible 
over-pricing  in  any  line.  Is  it  too  much?  Is 
it  worth  that  much?  Fifteen-cent  cherries 
could  be  three-cent  cherries  inside  of  12 
months.  It  may  be  unpopular  to  voice  this 
opinion  when  everybody  is  having  such  a 
good  time,  but  it  is  certainly  something  to 
think  about. 


August  17,  1946 

OPA  and  the  Farm  Kitchen 

up  VEN  if  I  believed  OPA  would  bring 
fair  prices,  and  even  if  I  thought  it 
would  mean  fair  distribution,  I  would  still  be 
against  OPA  because  OPA  is  regimentation, 
and  that  is  dangerous  for  America.”  That  is 
the  gist  of  the  way  farm  women  talked  to  us 
during  our  recent  visit  on  a  thrifty  146-acre 
farm  in  Dansville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 
Just  over  the  line  in  Steuben  County,  a  Way- 
land  woman  expressed  the  same  idea:  “I  think 
it  was  wrong  to  revive  OPA.  Prices  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  settle  down  while  OPA  was 
off.  All  they  needed  was  more  time.  I  have 
no  use  for  anything  that  regulates  our  homes. 
It  was  bad  enough  during  the  war,  but  we 
can’t  afford  to  have  OPA  now.”  Meat  being 
one  of  the  main  items  on  my  family  shopping 
list,  one  farm  homemaker  remarked  at 
supper  to  her  husband:  “Do  you  know  that 
round  steak,  ground,  was  75  cents  a  pound 
today?  I  just  would  not  pay  it.  Maybe  it  would 
cost  less  with  an  OPA  ceiling  on  it,  but  I 
would  rather  go  without  than  be  under  OPA. 
You  don’t  have  to  buy  when  you  don’t  want 
to,  but  you  have  to  be  regulated  when  you 
have  OPA.”' 

That  farm  women  are  not  fooled  by  the 
added  year  of  modified  OPA  is  shown  by  what 
we  heard  one  woman  say  to  another:  “It  is 
foolish  to  put  off  facing  the  facts.  Hanging 
on  to  OPA  for  another  year  is  just  postponing 
the  business  of  people  standing  on  their  own 
feet.  They  have  got  to  do  it  sometime;  why 
wait?  But  it  will  be  a  terrible  thing  if  this 
country  has  to  go  through  a  dictatorship  first. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  drop  OPA  now 
than  to  throw  out  a  dictator  later  on.” 

The  truth  is  that  during  an  entire  week  in 
the  Genesee  Valley  we  heard  not  one  good 
word  for  OPA,  in  or  out  of  any  farm  home. 


Milk  Dealers  Sing  a  New  Song 

BY  means  of  full  page  advertisements  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  similar  dealer- 
subsidized  and  sympathetic  publications,  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corporation  is  plead¬ 
ing  its  case  for  greater  milk  production.  For 
the  past  50  years,  the  dealer  cry  has  always 
been  “too  much  milk,”  and  that  when  they 
take  it  off  farmers’  hands,  they  are  doing  them 
a  real  favor.  Now  the  chant  is  “The  need  for 
milk  has  never  been  met.”  Of  course,  every¬ 
one  knows  that  is,  as  it  has  been  for  years 
past,  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  the  first  time  that 
any  big  dealer  has  ever  dared  to  admit  it 
publicly. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  reversal  in  pro¬ 
paganda  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  not  patriotism, 
as  they  would  have  the  innocent  believe.  Nat¬ 
ional  Dairy,  along  with  Borden’s  and  its  stooge, 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  is  badly  worried  about 
a  short  milk  supply  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  and  all  of  next;  not  because  consumers 
will  not  have  enough  milk  to  drink  or  that 
producers  will  somehow  not  receive  a  suffi¬ 
cient  return,  but  pui'ely  and  simply  because 
they,  the  dealers,  may  not  have  enough  “sur¬ 
plus”  milk  for  manufacture  into  fabulous  pro¬ 
fits  for  themselves  and  their  cronies. 

Advertising  generally  is  a  fine  medium  for 
selling  the  merchandise  or  conveying  the 
message  of  reputable  concerns,  but  there  is 
no  place  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  for  tricky 
propaganda  like  this.  It  must  be  unmasked  for 
what  it  really  is. 


Brevities 

“In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls.”  — 
Luke  21:19. 

Carrots,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  radishes  will 
keep  fresher  if  their  tops  are  cut  off  before  they 
are  stored. 

More  than  26,000  people  died  last  year  from  injuries 
caused  by  falls  in  homes.  The  bathroom  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  place  to  lose  your  footing. 

The  only  good  rat  is  a  dead  rat.  Feed  is  too  high 
in  price  and  hard  to  obtain  to  let  rats  eat  it.  There 
are  several  effective  rat  poisons  which  are  sold 
commercially  at  reasonable  prices. 

Farmers  would  have  bought  at  least  one  billion 
dollars  worth  of  new  farm  machines  and  equipment 
if  they  had  been  available  this  year.  What  a 
stimulus  this  would  have  been  to  both  industry  and 
food  production! 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a  weed  failure;  and  some 
day  an  industrial  use  will  be  found  for  them.  Until 
that  time,  the  new  weed  killer,  2,  4-D,  should  come 
in  very  handy.  It  can  now  be  obtained  in 
tablet  form.  One  of  these  tablets,  dissolved  in  half 
a  gallon  of  water,  makes  enough  solution  to  treat 
a  10  by  10  foot  patch  of  vegetation. 
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THE  STRAN-STEEI "Q«0X4Zt 24" 


.  *•/ 


"Ybur  next  farm  building  might  just  as 
well  have  the  utility,  strength  and  fire- 
safety  of  steel-frame,  steel-clad  con¬ 
struction,  “tailored”  to  fit  your  needs. 
Through  the  use  of  advanced  materials 
and  a  unique,  highly  flexible  erection 
method,  the  “Quonset  24”  offers  all 
these  features,  and  others— yet  it  is  not 
a  high-priced  building! 

24  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  you  want 
it,  in  12-foot  sections,  the  “Quonset  24” 
can  be  built  to  fill  just  about  any  farm 
building  requirement.  It  can  be  easily 
fitted  with  walk-doors,  sliding  doors, 
windows,  partitions,  insulation  and 


ventilators  ...  or  it  can  be  used  in  its 
simplest  form,  with  open  front  and 
solid  end-panels,  if  that  does  the  job 
you  have  in  mind.  This  unusual  flexi¬ 
bility  in  an  all-steel  building  is  made 
possible  by  nailable  Stran-Steel— the 
modern,  highly  efficient  framing 
material  of  uniform  quality. 

Like  all  “Quonset”  buildings,  the 
“Quonset  24”  is  easy  to  erect.  Free 
from  sag,  warp,  rot  and  termites,  it  is 
easy  to  maintain.  See  your  nearest 
“Quonset”  dealer  or  write  us  for  the 
full  story  on  the  complete  line  of 
Stran-Steel  “Quonsets.” 
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GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37th  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


If  you  have  equipment  that  requires  more  than  an 
8-foot  door-clearance,  the  “Quonset  24”  can  be  built 
on  a  33"-high  foundation  to  give  a  clearance  of 
approximately  10'4".  A  27"  extension  panel  can 
be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  standard  sliding 
door  to  compensate  for  this  additional  height. 
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IN  DUST  OR  SPRAY 

CCC  »  DDT 


When  Livestock  Goes  to  Market 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


mis 


>9  Potato  Leafhoppers  .  .  .  Flea 
Beetles . . .  Caterpillars . . .  Cabbage  Worms 
. . .  Japanese  Beetles . . .  Thrips . . .  Borers . .  - 
Codling  Moths  .  .  .  and  other  pestsl 

Keep  your  garden  plants  and  farm  crops 
free  of  these  destroying  Insects!  Spray 

with  CCC  25%  DDT,  a  wettable  powder - 

or,  if  you  prefer,  spread  ready-to-use  CCG 
3%  Garden  Dust.  Long  lasting  activity. 

Get  CCC  Spray  or  Dust  at  your  dealer’s. 

Low  Cost  As 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

‘‘Spray  me  with 

CCC  25% — quick!’' 

Ask  the  Cow 

That  Needs  it) 

CCG  25%  DDT  will  keep’"your  cows  rela¬ 
tively  free  of  flies  and  lice  and  help  in¬ 
crease  milk  production,  maybe  by  15%. 
Mixed  2  lbs.  per  30  gallons  of  water,  cost  is 
less  than  5  cents  per  gallon  of  spray!  It 
pays  to  spray  cows  with  CCC  every  15  days. 
Follow  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  recom¬ 
mendation:  “Under  no  circumstances 
should  oil  solutions  be  applied  to  animals; 
DDT  dusts  or  water  dispersible  suspen¬ 
sions  should  be  used.” 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc* 

Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYSor 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $ 27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it's  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That's  why 
w«  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2— double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


LIGHTNING 


PREVENT  costly  lightning 
fires  with  an  ELECTRA  SYS¬ 
TEM.  More  than  99%  effi¬ 
cient.  Reduces  insurance  rates  , 
in  most  states.  PROTECT . 
NOW  I  Write  for  name  of 
local  representative. 


During  the  past  century  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  change  in  live¬ 
stock  marketing  and  the  methods  of 
handling  and  selling  animals  on  the 
hoof,  as  well  as  in  the  dressing  of 
i  carcasses,  processing  them  and  selling 
|  retail  cuts  of  meat.  Prior  to  1850  most 
of  the  corn  fed  cattle  used  in  the 
Eastern  markets  were  fattened  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  and  then  driven  long 
'  distances  to  their  slaughter  and  con¬ 
sumer  markets  in  New  York,  Albany, 

I  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 
These  steers  were  principally  three- 
year-olds  or  older.  Until  40  or  50 
years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
market  large  numbers  of  four  and  even 
five-year-old  steers.  Young  cattle  have 
i  since  entirely  replaced  these  mature 
animals  as  a  market  class,  because  they 
[  are  more  tender,  have  a  greater 
!  efficiency  of  gain  from  grain  feeds  and 
yield  smaller  cuts  which  are  preferred 
by  the  present  day  housewife.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  all  these  commercial 
[  advantages  a  well  finished  aged  bullock 
is  tastier  eating  than  a  younger  animal 
of  comparable  fleshing  condition.  Ma¬ 
turity  and  age  impart  a  flavor  to  meat 
that  cannot  be  attained  in  a  light- 
I  weight  carcass. 

Principal  Markets 
As  the  railroads  pushed  westward, 
the  fattening  of  livestock,  particularly 
cattle,  was  extended  into  the  Corn 
Belt,  until  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska  became  and  still 


Several  years  ago  most  of  the  larger 
commission  companies  began  hiring 
buyers  to  go  to  the  farms  and  ranches 
and  purchase  livestock  direct.  Of  late 
years  community  sales  have  also 
afforded  good  local  markets  for  all 
kinds  of  livestock;  in  addition,  war¬ 
time  price  controls  and  meat  shortages 
caused  various  direct  buyers  to  solicit 
business  from  farmers.  As  a  result  of 
this  strong  competition,  the  oldtime 
cattle  buyers  have  ceased  operations 
entirely.  For  the  past  few  years  de¬ 
mand  for  meat  and  meat  products  has 
been  greater  than  available  supplies. 
It  has  been  a  sellers’  market,  and  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  bargaining 
and  proper  grading  have  had  little  or 
no  influence.  This  caused  a  good  deal 
of  business  to  go  to  channels  other 
than  those  that  were  normally  followed. 
In  some  instances  livestock  marketing 
cooperatives  were  started  during  the 
war  and  the  postwar  period.  Most  of 
these  have  seemed  to  be  helpful  to 
their  members.  Shipping  to  a  central 
market  offers  the  best  selling  service, 
and  also  the  strongest  competitive 
bidding.  All  other  sales  are  based  on 
the  central  market  prices,  plus  a  possi¬ 
ble  profit  for  the  local  purchaser. 

At  the  Stock  Yards 
When  a  farmer  ships  his  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  lambs  to  a  central  market, 
they  are  consigned  either  to  a  live¬ 
stock  commission  company  or  a  co¬ 
operative.  These  act  as  the  shipper’s 


Independent  Protection  Co. 


i> 


Dept.  R 
II  N.  Pearl  St., 
k Albany  7,  N.Y. 


In  most  of  the  cities  -and  towns  throughout  the  Southwest,  stockyards  are 
available  to  receive  and  hold  animals  that  are  either  slaughtered  locally  or 
shipped  to  a  large  central  market.  For  many  months  prior  to  OPA’s  lapse,  re¬ 
ceipts  were  small;  only  one  group  of  steers  was  in  these  pens  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  on  June  8.  Are  we  to  be  faced  with  the  same  situation  all  over  again? 


Dealerships  for  Those  with  Facilities. 


FENCING  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopao,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%  x  9  $4.95.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ers  became  interested  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  slaughtering  and  handling  of 
remain  the  leading  States  engaged  in 
I  this  practice.  Although  the  pickling  and 
1  processing  of  pork  began  in  1820,  it 
was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  car  in  1875  that  meat  pack- 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Due  to  its  central  geographic  lo¬ 
cation  and  unsurpassed  railroad  facili¬ 
ties,  it  was  logical  that  Chicago  should 
become  the  greatest  livestock  market- 
|  ing  center  in  the  world.  The  first  live¬ 
stock  trading  and  commercial  slaughter¬ 
ing  at  Chicago  was  done  at  the  old 
Bull’s  Head  Stock  Yards,  which  began 
operation  in  1848.  It  was  not  until  1865 
that  J.  B.  Sherman  established  the 
organization  that  has  since  developed 
into  the  famous  Union  Stock  Yards  of 
Chicago.  In  both  total  and  slaughter 
receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs,  Chicago 
far  outranks  its  closest  competing  cities 
j  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

Change  in  Marketing  Methods 
Although  trucking  has  largely  re¬ 
placed  rail  shipments  for  short  hauls, 
for  distances  of  500  miles  or  more  it 
is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  ship  in 
stock  cars.  The  age,  size  and  condition 
j  of  the  animals  will  influence  the  num¬ 
ber  that  can.  be  best  shipped  in  a  car, 
but  the  average  at  several  stock  yards 
during  the  past  five  years  shows  that 
a  36-foot  stock  car  carried  about  55 
calves,  with  an  average  weight  of 
approximately  400  pounds.  If  yearling 
cattle,  averaging  700  pounds  per  head, 

.  are  shipped,  this  sized  car  will  com- 
I  fortably  accommodate  35  head.  It  can 
also  be  used  for  approximately  25 
cattle  with  an  average  weight  of  1,000 
pounds;  about  21  head  that  average 
1,200  pounds;  or  19  head  of  fat  two- 
year-olds,  averaging  1,400  pounds  per 
head.  Hogs,  weighing  about  250  pounds 
per  head,  average  75  for  a  single  deck 
j  car;  and  65  to  90  pound  lambs  average 
about  120  head  per  deck. 

Twenty-five  or  30  years  ago  most 
livestock  was  purchased  direct  at  the 
|  farms  by  men  who  were  called  “cattle 
buyers.”  In  addition  to  cattle  they  also 
bought  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs.  When 
livestock  was  bought  by  them,  it  was 
driven  to  the  nearest  loading  point,  but 
as  the  use  of  trucks  increased,  the 
.  animals  were  increasingly  transported 
I  by  this  means.  It  soon  became  a 
I  natural  process  for  them  to  be  trucked 
j  to  the  nearest  central  market  instead 
:  of  to  the  local  yards. 


agent  in  disposing  of  the  animals  to 
packerg/ or  to  anyone  who  will  pay  the 
highest  price.  One  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  buyers  at  the  stock  yards  are 
men  hired  by  packing  companies  to 
purchase  animals  suitable  for  slaughter 
at  establishments  located  near  these 
terminal  markets.  Another  group  of 
buyers  is  on  hand  at  the  yards  to 
execute  buying  orders  for  slaughterers 
and  packers  who  are  located  at  vary¬ 
ing  distances  from  the  receiving  mar¬ 
ket.  There  are  also  quite  a  few 
speculators  operating  at  the  yards  who 
purchase  livestock  for  resale  purposes. 
They  usually  buy  animals  which  can 
be  graded  and  sorted  into  desirable 
groups,  preferably  suitable  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  purposes.  The  remain¬ 
ing  class  of  buyers  includes  various 
persons  who  want  one  or  more  head 
of  animals  of  their  own  selecting, 
usually  for  a  special  purpose. 

It  might  seem  a  good  plan  for  a 
person  to  go  to  the  stock  yards  and 
pick  out  certain  individual  animals, 
wanted  for  either  feeding  or  breeding 
purposes,  but  this  kind  of  buying, 
requires  an  accurate  and  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  class  of  animals  it  is 
desired  to  acquire.  I  remember  one 
successful  sheep  breeder,  the  late 
Robert  Sly  of  Ohio,  who  used  to  go 
occasionally  to  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
in  the  Fall  and  keep  on  the  lookout 
for  old  fine-wool  ewes  that  still  had 
breeding  possibilities,  preferably  those 
with  registration  tags  in  their  ears.  He 
had  to  pay  a  little  more  for  those  ejves 
than  their  regular  slaughter  price,  but 
he  frequently  got  a  bargain.  However, 
“Bob”  was  one  of  the  best  sheepmen 
that  ever  lived  and  could  spot  a  good 
ewe  as  far  as  he  could  see  hqy,  even 
if  she  did  carry  considerable  age.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  stock  yards  are  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  to  buy  breeding 
stock,  because  most  breeding  animals 
consigned  are  old,  thin  or  in  bad  breed¬ 
ing  condition.  The  personal  selection 
of  feeder  animals,  especially  steers,  is 
a  more  common  practice.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  when  feeder  livestock, 
bought  personally  by  the  purchaser,  is 
either  paid  for,  billed  out,  or  any  other 
assistance  given  by  a  member  of  the 
livestock  exchange  or  his  employees, 
the  transaction  is  deemed  a  service 
rendered  and  a  charge  equivalent  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  regular  buying 
charge  is  assessed.  When  any  slaughter 
livestock  is  similarly  bought  and  ser- 
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viced,  the  entire  regular  buying  charge 
is  assessed. 

Selling  and  Buying  Charges 
The  selling  charges  at  the  Chicago 
stock  yards  for  calves,  whose  average 
weight  must  be  400  pounds  or  under, 
is  50  cents  per  head  for  one  calf  only; 

35  cents  per  head  for  one  to  15  calves; 

25  cents  per  head  for  over  15  calves. 
For  cattle:  one  head  only,  90  cents;  one 
to  15,  75  cents  per  head;  over  15,  60 
cents  per  head.  For  hogs:  one  head  only, 

35  cents;  one  to  25,  25  cents  per  head; 
over  25,  20  cents  per  head.  For  sheep 
or  goats:  one  head  only, 

35  cents;  first  10  in  each  300,  26  cents 
per  head;  next  50,  16  cents  per  head; 
next  60,  five  cents  per  head;  next  130, 
two  cents  per  head;  and  for  the  re¬ 
maining  50  .in  each  300  head,  the  sell¬ 
ing  charge  is  one  cent  each.  The  total 
selling  charge  for  the  300  head  is  $16.70. 
The  maximum  selling  charge  for  cattle 
is  $21.00  for  each  car  load;  calves  are 
$20.00  for  each  single  deck  car  and 
$25.00  for  each  double  deck  car;  mixed 
cattle  and  calves  are  $21.00  per  car. 
Maximum  for  hogs  is  $18.00  for  each 
single  deck  car  and  $25.00  for  each 
double  deck  car.  Mixed  livestock  ship¬ 
ments  by  rail  have  a  maximum  selling 
charge  of  $22.00  for  each  single  deck 
car  and  $27.00  for  a  double  deck  car. 
Shipments  other  than  by  rail  have  the 
following  liveweight  maximum  selling 
charge:  Cattle  —  $21.00  for  the  first 
24,400  pounds  plus  eight  cents  for  each 
additional  100  pounds  or  fraction  there¬ 
of;  calves — $20.00  for  100  or  less,  and 
$25.00  for  each  200  or  less;  cattle  and 
calves  (mixed) — same  as  cattle;  hogs — 
$18.00  for  the  first  18,000  pounds  plus 
eight  cents  for  each  additional  100 
pounds  or  fraction  thereof;  mixed  ship¬ 
ments — $22.00  for  the  first  24,400  pounds 
plus  eight  cents  as  for  straight  run 
shipments. 

The  rates  at  Chicago  for  buying  live¬ 
stock  are  the  same  as  for  selling,  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  differences  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  charges.  The  maximums  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  rail  cars  are:  Cattle,  $18.00; 
calves,  or  cattle  and  calves  (mixed), 
same  as  for  selling;  hogs,  $12.00  for 
each  single  deck  car  and  $14.00  for 
each  double  deck  car.  Maximums  for 
buying  consignments  to  be  shipped 
other  than  by  rail:  Cattle — $18.00  for 
the  first  24,400  pounds  plus  seven  cents 
for  each  additional  100  pounds  or 
fraction  thereof;  calves — same  as  for 
selling;  cattle  and  calves  (mixed)  — ■ 
$18.00  for  the  first  24,400  pounds  with 
seven  cents  additional  as  for  cattle; 
hogs — $14.00  for  the  first  18,000  pounds 
plus  seven  cents  additional  as  for 
cattle. 

Yardage  charges  per  head  are:  Cattle 
55  cents;  calves,  36  cents;  hogs,  18  cents; 
sheep  and  goats,  12  cents.  Additional 
charges  for  shipments  other  than  by 
rail  are  10  cents  per  head  for  cattle, 
and  five  cents  for  all  other  livestock. 

Handling  and  Shrink 
The  manner  in  which  livestock,  par¬ 
ticularly  fat  animals,  are  handled  just 
prior  to  shipping,  during  transit,  and 
on  receipt  at  the  yards,  will  greatly  in¬ 
fluence  their  percentage  of  shrink.  The 
difference  between  the  purchased 
weight  of  livestock  at  the  stock  yards 
and  their  weight  when  they  leave  the 
farm  is  called  shrink.  In  Qrder  to  keep 
this  at  a  minimum,  cattle  and  lambs 
should  be  allowed  only  timothy  hay 
both  for  their  night  and  morning  feed 
before  loading;  no  water  should  be 
given.  This  is  more  humane  than 
allowing  them  a  big  fill,  because  the 
bumping  and  movement  of  the  train 
will  cause  the  ingested  material  in 
the  paunch  of  a  full  fed  and  watered 
animal  to  slosh  around,  resulting  usu¬ 
ally  in  an  upset  animal.  Thus,  the 
animals  arrive  at  the  yards,  dirty, 
emaciated,  and  in  a  feverish  con¬ 
dition.  They  will  not  take  on  a  normal 
fill  or  dress  out  a  well  bled  carcass, 
and  therefore  will  sell  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Hogs  should  likewise  be  given 
only  a  light,  bulky  feed,  such  as 
ground  oats,  and  with  very  little  water 
allowed .  before  shipping.  All  animals 
should  be  handled  carefully  and  with 
as  little  excitement  as  possible.  An 
electric  prod,  if  properly  applied  at  the 
right  time,  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal  more  when  loading  animals  than 
yelling,  kicking  and  beating;  it  will  also 
prevent  bad  bruises,  which  annually 
cause  the  loss  of  much  meat  when  the 
carcasses  are  later  trimmed. 

When  fat  cattle  are  in  transit  about 
24  hours  or  less,  they  will  on  the  aver¬ 
age  have  a  gross  shrink  of  from  seven 
to  eight  percent.  However,  if  properly 
handled  and  allowed  feed  and  water  as 
usual  at  the  yards,  they  will  gain  back 
about  one-half  this  loss,  so  that  their 
net  shrink  will  average  from  three  to 
four  per  cent.  When  in  transit  from  24 
to  72  hours,  they  will  have  an  aver¬ 
age  net  shrink  of  about  five  per  cent. 
Lambs  vary  considerably  in  their  net 
shrink,  but  when  shipped  distances  of 
1,000  miles  and  over,  average  from 
five  to  eight  per  cent.  The  average  net 
shrink  on  hogs  is  from  three  to  four 
per  cent. 

By  computing  the  shrink,  shipping 
charges,  yardage,  feed,  and  selling 
costs,  and  then  deducting  these  from 
the  selling  price  at  the  stock  yards, 
comparisons  can  be  readily  made  be¬ 
tween  prices  offered  at  the  farm  for 
livestock  and  net  returns  at  the  yards. 
On  the  average,  farmers  find  that  their 
sales  at  large,  central  stock  yards  are 
the  most  profitable. 
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GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

ACCREDITED  AND  CERTIFIED 
FRIDAY  SEPTEMBER  6,  1946 

THE  ARBOBESS  HERD,  Arthur  E.  Jones,  Owner, 
70  —  2  Herd  Sires,  28  Cows,  40  Heifers — one  of  the 
top  herds  of  New  Jersey  developed  through  one  son 
and  two  grandsons  of  Green  Meadow  Peerless  crossed 
to  an  outstanding  Butterfat  cow  and  one  from  Glcn- 
burnie  Vangeline  2nd. 

SEPTEMBER  9  —  POINTA  ATI  Herd  of  40  at 
Worcester,  Pa.,  8  miles  from  Norristown.  Pa., 
Stephen  Palmer,  Owner.  Herd  and  all  farming  tools 
and  equipment. 

SEPTEMBER  17  —  Dispersal  of  the  great  herd  of 
140  at  HORSE  SHOE  FARES  FARM  (George  P. 
Clark,  Owner),  Shannock,  Rhode  Island.  This  herd 
is  sensational  on  production  and  has  two  herd  sires 
Foremost  Hermes  and  46  daughters  and  Riegeldale 
Emory's  Conrad  and  21  daughters  that  will  make 
Breed  History.  The  Sale  of  the  Fall  Season. 
OCTOBER  II— THE  INVITATION AX.  SAXE,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  which  last  year  averaged  $1,268.00. 

OCTOBER  12  —  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAX  NEW 
JERSEY  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  SAXE. 

Date  October  —  Dispersal  of  one  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  oldest  and  best  known  herds. 

For  Catalogs  Write— THE  PATE  SALES  COMPANY, 
2064  Lawrenceville,  Road.  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


HEREFORDS 


Tarbell  DAUNTLESS  CLARION,  Born  Sept  1945 

Sired  by  a  son  of  Foremost  Prediction  81  A.R.  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  Klondike  Joyce.  640  fat  AA.  Dam.  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  May  Royal’s  Holliston  136  A.R.  daughters,  has 
8077  milk  451  fat  at  years  on  twice-a-day  milking 
and  is  from  a  great  cow  family.  Pedigrees  with  full 
information  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah/  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SAL* 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


John  Jones  Complete  Aberdeen-Angus  Dispersal 

7  miles  west  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.  \</i  miles  South  of 
I7B  AT  Monguap  Valley  Monday.  August  26,  at  Noon. 

66  Purebred  ANGUS;  Registered  sire  guaranteed. 
Bangs  and  TB3.  Herd  is  headed  by  Prideman  Peter 
563936;  By  Prideman  18th  of  Alpha  Road.  One  and  two 
year  old.  Sons  of  this  outstanding  sire.  Also  selling 
13  brood  cows;  20  two  and  three  year  old  bred  heifers. 
15  Spring  and  Summer  calves;  15  steers.  Deep  body  typy 
individuals  will  conditioned  with  exception  of  the 
senior  sire.  All  will  be  sold  as  grades.  Inspection 
invited.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer,  GARDNER, 
NEW  YORK.  Telephone:  New  Paltz  2046 


Car-Mar  HEREFORD  Ranch 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

We  have  announced  the  forthcoming  date  of 

Saturday,  September  14 

AT  1:00  O’CLOCK 

For  the  complete  dispersion  of  our  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Herefords.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  the  decision  was  made,  but  circum¬ 
stances  including  health  seem  to  dictate 
at  times,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the 
Ranch,  and  we  hope  to  make  every 
visitor  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Our  cattle  are  in  very  good  condition 
but  not  over-fat.  They  are  rugged  to  with¬ 
stand  varying  temperatures  from  90°  Summer 
heat  to  35°  below  zero  in  Winter. 

We  are  listing  in  our  Catalogue  52  lots, 
which  include: 

3  HERD  BULLS 

4  YEARLING  BULLS 

30  COWS,  SOME  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE 
15  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Car-Mar  Hereford 
Ranch  on  Concrete  Highway  Rt.  12  — 13 ‘/2 
miles  north  of  Watertown,  8V2  miles  from 
Clayton,  Thousand  Islands,  85  miles  north  of 
Syracuse,  140  miles  northeast  of  Rochester, 
and  95  miles  northwest  of  Utica. 

Representatives  from  the  American  Here¬ 
ford  Association,  the  Hereford  Journal,  and 
the  Eastern  Breeder  will  be  present. 

FREDDIE  CHANDLER, 

Auctioneer 

CARL  H.  AND  MARIAN  E.  FRINK, 
Owners 

P.0.  Address:  R.D.1  La  Fargevilie,  N.Y. 

Business  Address:  Clayton,  New  York 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md„  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.*  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs, 


FOR  SALE:  24  Pure  bred  Angus  Cows  and  calves 
also  20  grade  Angus  cows  and  calves. 

HAROLD  SCHMIDT,  R.O.  2.  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  a*  well  as  "on  the  farm"  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  6alvago  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months,  50c;  1  year,  SI. 00. 

MILKING  shorthorn  society 

809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur¬ 
pose.  bred  for  quality  and  production  front  proven 
SSSSKS:  .,.Serri<-'e  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARM,  JAVA  VILLAGE.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


CAPE  MAY  NUBIANS:  Offers  for  Sale,  two  husky 
registered  purebred  Buckkids,  out  of  Champion 
Doe,  good  for  Fall  service.  Also  a  few  Doekids, 
and  one  Yearling  Buck.  (Bucks  at  stud.)  Cape 
May  Nubians  placet  "Best  of  Herd”  1945  and 
1946  at  the  New  Jersey  Milkgoat  Association 
,D?i^',ew,^e.rsey  College  of  Agriculture. 
ELIZABETH  BUCH  (Fairmount),  CALIFON,  N.-J. 


GOATS:  SAANEN  BUCK,  NOT  REGISTERED, 
GRADE  DOE.  TOGGENBITRG,  GRADE  DOES 

M.  CONNER  -  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE:  2  Does  and  3  Kids  and  I  Buck.  Price 
very  reasonable.  Telephone  Elmsford  413.  Address’ 

A.  MURRO.  HIGH  ST.,  ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Purebred  Toggenburgs:  Best  milk  strains. 
Reasonable.  J.  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 


-SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  FOR  SALE- 


Registered  Hams  purebred  ewes  ready  to  breed.  1946 
lambs  for  pets  and  locker,  10  very  choice  ewe  yearlings 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

Send  for  Photos  and  Prices. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES;  Rams;  Ewes:  also 
llampshires.  Also  2,000  young  unregistered  ewes.  Buy 
early— reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


REGISTERED  RAMB0UILLET  RAMS" — Shropshires 
an  imported  ram,  with  size,  typo  and  quality. 
KENNETH  MOORE,  R.  D.  2,  Nichols,  New  York 

??uIJlu00?A^AM8-T0PS  F0R  EARLY  LAMBS 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  M.  P.  Tait 
Farm  Supt.  Stetlersville,  Pennsylvania 


J.  H.  WHITMORE 


BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES 


MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

asg.sfga 

J??1**,  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 

rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

Young  New  Zealand  White  Rabbits.  Ped.  Does  &  bucks 

>3.00  each.  GATES,  Richard  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

I  DOGS 

^ PUPS.  ALSO  FOX  HOUND  PUPS. 
PONY  FARM _ -  HIMROD.  NEW  YORK 

^tfwa Litter  Registered.  $35.00  up. 

STEWART  MILLER,  HANNIBAL.  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Herd  of  40  Registered  Herefords 

27  Cows  and  Heifers 
13  Spring  calves  from  champion  bull 

FREE  PASTURE  UNTIL  NOVEMBER 

G.  S.  RICHARDS 

Skiff  Mountain,  Kent,  Conn. 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  6teers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in 
position  to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights 
in  Hereford  steers  from  500  to  800  lbs. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKU.  PLYMOUTH,  0. 


PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  Calves.  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
Herd  Bull.  Cattle  at  “DISINGERS”  Seneca 
Falls.  New  York.  Terms. 

WILLIAM  J.  HAMILTON 
17  Hurd  St.,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


6  Yearling  Reg.  Herefords 

Heifers  —  Sired  by  W.  H.  R.  Ruling  Star  the  26th 

Price  $250.00  Each.  F.  O.  B.  Our  Farm 
JOHN  BECK,  RICE  ROAD.  ELMA.  NEW  YORK 


•  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  « 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  y! 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD . $10.50  EACH 

8-9  WEEKS  OLD .  11.00  EACH 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed— Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Carefully  crated. 

NOTICE:  To  customers  who  ordered  pigs  from  us  and 
may  not  have  received  them  due  to  our  oversight — 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  see  that  order  Is 
shipped  right  out. 


Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire.  Yorkshire-Chcster, 
Few  Duroc  crosses. 

6-  7  Weeks .  $9.00 

8-  9  Weeks . 10.00 

9- 10  Weeks .  11.00 

12  Weeks .  17.50 

Pigs  on  hand  at  all  times.  Never  sold  out!  Boars — 
Barrows  or  sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Ship 
£-0  I>.  Check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd..  Concord,  Mass. 


CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Jle  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds,  good  feeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $10.00  each 
Chester  Whites  6  weeks  $11.00  each 
Vili  ship  C.O.D.  if  desired — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A.  M.  Lux  Farm.  206  Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass. 


•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

_  - Write  Us  Your  Needs - 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  0.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co..  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  Regis- 
tered  and  Vaccinated.  J.  W.  GRADY.  Chaffee.  N.  Y. 


XI A  WPS  1 11 H  E  S— PUR  F,R  RED  FAIT,  BOARS' - 

Bred  gilts  and  sows.  PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW 
FARM.  MOUNT  JOY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHAMPION  DUROfS  From  Ktog  herd  and 

wV* ,  11  T  C  J  Lauxmont  -  Rlvervtew 
herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
Pt8e  oow offer©*!-  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


DUROC  SOWS;  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept  Pies 

R.  F.  PATTIN6T0N.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  SWINE:  Spotted  Poland  China  and  Black 
Poland  China.  120  Head.  Pigs  and  Shoats. 
„  ,,alld  ,,?e.rv‘ce  Boars  inoculated. 

C.  HL  HILLMAN.  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


•YORKSHIRES, 

white;  for  PAMPHTjrr  and  prices 
W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 

.  "s  eSTe 


bred  sows  and  gilts — 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  M.  P.  Tait, 
Farm  Supt.  Stetiorsville,  Pennsylvania 


A  500-Lb.  Herd  On  2X  Milking 

WITH  THE  TYPE  AND  UDDERS  YOU  LIKE 
700  To  800  Pounds 
a  Day  with  3.85%  Test 

Our  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  (three-fourths  of  the  herd  consisting  of  first 
and  second-calf  heifers)  made  an  average  for  1945  of  498  lbs  of  fat  3  73%  test 
and  13,339  lbs.  of  milk  on  2X  milking  under  ordinary  farm  conditfons  We  are 
currently  making  from  700  to  800  lbs.  a  day  with  a  test  of  3.85%  at  the  station 

The  foundation  cows  in  our  herd  came  from  one  of  the  state’s  great,  breeding 
establishments.  Hartshorn  Farms,  owned  by  I.  U.  Scott.  Hamilton.XY  where 
they  have  been  breeding  good  Holsteins  for  over  60  years  These  cows  came 
from  a  4%  cow  family  out  of  the  Dean  Ormsby  May  bull  whose  four  maternal 
dams  all  averaged  over  4%  test  with  high  production,  and  who  l  ?lose  to 
that  great  97I-lb.  brood  cow,  Lashbrook  Pearl  Ormsby. 

We  invite  your  inquiry  for  bull-calves  which  will  sire  good  type  and  eood 
udders  and  give  high  test  and  high  production  on  2X  milking  under  ordinary 
larm  conditions.  Come  and  go  over  the  herd  with  us  anytime  We  have  a  counle 
of  4%  bull  calves  on  hand  now.  They  are  just  about  the  sweetest  things  you 
ever  saw  and  they  are  backed  by  great  records  on  2X  making  g  yOU 

WYNDYHYL  FARM 

Certified  -  Accredited 

COBLESKILL  On  Route  7,  NEW  YORK 

SHARON  J.  MAUHS,  Owner  ARCHIE  BRAINARD,  Supt. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


THRIVE  ON  ROUGHAGE 

Because  of  their  greater  feed  capacity,  Holstein 
cows  are  able  to  consume  larger  amounts  of  cheap 
home-grown  roughage 
and  thus  make  greater 
profit  for  their  owners. 

The  easy  keeping  Hol¬ 
stein  is  favored  by  the 
men  who  figure  costs. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

«-  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

AMERICA  o  BrattJeboro,  Vermont  •  Box  306/ 


AYR  SHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfeet  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4<£>  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  .  Brandon,  Vermont 


197th  Earlville  Sale  197th 

140  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4 

SALE  PAVILION 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., N.Y. 

Cattle  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test, 
mastitis  tested,  many  Bang’s  Vaccinated. 

Fresh  cows — nearby  springers.  Many  with  OTA 
records.  8  ready  for  Service  bulls  out  of  high 
producing  dams.  A  choice  offering  of  heifer  calves. 
Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  The  oldest  established 
series  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  sales 
in  the  world. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Dispersal 

GRANITE  STATE  BROWN  SWISS  FARM 

Monday,  September  16,  1946 

12  Noon:  Sale  Pavilion  —  Ballston  Soa.  New  York 
70  REGISTERED  SWISS  70 
5  BULLS  -  65  FEMALES 

21  Cows  and  Heifers  with  records  from 
400  to  702  lbs.  Fat  Sell. 

BREtJ.  ffEI~ERS  —  HEIFER  CALVES  —  SERVICE 
Age  Bulls. ^  Exceptional  opportunity.  T.  R.  Accredited 
and  Bang  s  Certified.  For  Free  Catalog  Write— 
m  li  PAUL  W.  HOBBS,  Owner 
North  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

For  Sale  or  exchange  for  cattle,  registered  four  year  old 

Tennessee  Walking  Mare  With  Colt  and  Stud 

ALTON  PIERSON,  PERRY.  N.  Y.  Phone:  196  F5  ! 


A  TRIO  COMBINATION  AUCTION 

60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

Sale  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24 

Partial  dispersals  of  3  well-known  New 
York  State  herds.  Healthy ‘on  aU  tests. 
25  Fresh  cows  -  20  Bred  heifers 

15  Heifer  calves  from  6  months  to  1  year. 
All  sold  under  our  usual  Earlville  regu¬ 
lations.  A  good  place  to  buy  some  bar¬ 
gains  in  Registered  Holsteins  of  quality. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


ALL  SALES  RECORDS  BROKEN  IN  1946 

For  Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 


FOR  SALE:  Breeding  bulls  from 
$500.  up;  open  heifers  from  $200. 
up;  and  bred  heifers  and  cows  from 
$250.  up.  Write  for  pedigrees  and 
other  information. 

B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 


'OMs/amtd. 


WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


You  are  Invited  to  Visit  "TEX,"  one 

of  the  Great  Bulls  of  the  Breed.  phone  Penncity0nLongac1re6'5  6724"  New  York 


OF  PUREBRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS 

From  the  foremost  herds  of  Maryland,  representing  the  blood  of 
many  outstanding  individuals  of  the  breed,  to  be  sold  in  groups  of 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  starting  at  1  P.  M.  sharp,  SEPTEMBER  16th  AT 
RAVENSWOOD  (formerly  Oldfields)  FARMS,  GALENA,  MARYLAND. 

On  Route  213  from  Annapolis  and  Matapeake  ferry,  or  Elkton  Md 
All  animals  come  from  herds  accredited  for  TB  and  Bang  The  sale 
is  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus 
Associations.  The  heifers  were  selected  for  type,  and  will  be  in 
good  shape  but  not  highly  fitted.  For  catalogues,  send  to — 

JOSEPH  VIAL,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland 
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Symposium  on  Canning 


If  you  bake  at  home— 

ttiese  are  easy  to  mate 


It's  bound  to  be  a  "Good  Morn¬ 
ing”— when  you  serve  delicious, 
hot-and-fragrant  Cinnamon  Buns 
for  breakfast.  They'll  net  you 
plenty  of  praise  .  .  •  made  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fresh  Active  Yeast. 
Full-Strength— Goes  Right  To  Work 
You  canalways  dependonFleisch- 
mann’s  Fresh  Active  Yeast  for 
quick  action  . . .  finer  results.  Full- 
strength,  because  it’s  actively 
fresh,  it  starts  working  right  away 


—eliminates  waiting— extra  steps; 

And  the  delicious  flavor,  soft  tex¬ 
ture  of  all  breads,  rolls,  dessert 
breads  baked  with  Fleischmann’s 
can’t  help  but  make  them  family 
favorites! 

Next  time  you  bake,  insist  on 
Fleischmann’s  Fresh  ActiveYeast. 
Dependable— it’s  been  America’s 
favorite  for  over  three  genera¬ 
tions.  At  your  grocer’s  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  yellow  label. 


CINNAMON  BUNS 


%  cup  milk 
Vx  cup  sugar 
1*4  teaspoons  salt 
6  tablespoons  shortening 
3  tablespoons  sugar 
%  cup  lukewarm  water 


Makes  2  dozen 

3  cakes  Fleischmann’s 
Fresh  Yeast 


3  eggs,  beaten 
6  cups  sifted 


all-purpose  flour 


Scald  milk,  add  sugar  (Vx  cup),  salt  and  shortening. 

Cool  to  lukewarm. 

Dissolve  sugar  (3  tablespoons)  in  lukewarm  water. 

•rumble  in  yeast  cakes  and  stir  well. 

Combine  with  lukewarm  milk  mixture. 

Add  beaten  eggs  and  half  the  flour. 

Beat  until  smooth. 

Then  add  remaining  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Knead  dough  quickly  and  lightly  until  smooth  and  elastic. 
Place  in  greased  bowl. 

Cover  and  set  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft. 

Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  1  hour. 

When  light  punch  dough  down  and  roll  out  into  oblong 
piece,  about  14  inch  thick. 

Brush  with  melted  margarine  or  butter. 

Sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  cinnamon  and  raisins. 

Roll  up  lengthwise  in  a  tight  roll;  cut  in  1-inch  slices. 

Place  cut-side  up,  1  inch  apart  in  greased  shallow 
baking  pan. 

Cover  and  let  rise  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft, 
until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  35  minutes. 

Bake  in  hot  oven  at  42  5°  F.  about  20  minutes. 


3  tablespoons  melted 
Blue  Bonnet  Margarine 
or  butter 

34  cup  brown  sugar 
\Zx  teaspoons  cinnamon 
Yx  cup  raisins 


Part  II 

Needs  Help  with  Cucumbers 

From  Mrs.  Orna  Osborne,  New  York; 

“Please,  I  am  asking  for  help  on 
canning  cucumbers.  I  always  put  up  so 
many  cucumbers  but  when  opening 
them  they  are  soft  or  something  wrong. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  how  to 
put  up  dill  pickles.  I  guess  there  will 
not  be  any  sugar  for  sweet  pickles  this 
year.  I  raise  ray  own  dill.” 

Comment:  Your  vinegar  or  salt  pack 
is  probably  too  weak.  In  putting  down 
pickles  in  crock  or  stone  jar,  the 
brine  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  the 
salt  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  pickles  firm. 

My  pet  recipe  for  cucumber  pickles 
is  easy  and  good.  Cut  good  sized  pick¬ 
ling  cucumbers  into  halves  lengthwise. 
Soak  over  night  in  salt  water;  Yz  cup 
salt  to  one  quart  of  water.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  remove  from  the  brine  and  soak 
in  luke  warm  fresh  water.  Drain  off 
water  and  pack  the  pickles  in  sterile 
jars;  fill  jars  with  strong  vinegar,  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  Cover  the  tops  of  the  pickles 
with  grape  leaves  (or  dill  if  you  like 
it).  Let  filled  and  sealed  jars  stand  in 
boiling  water  just  long  enough  to  dull 
the  bright  green  color  of  the  cucum¬ 
bers;  then  remove,  dry  and  store.  I  do 
not  like  a  sour  pickle  and  too  strong 
vinegar  is  not  good  for  the  stomach.  To 
overcome  this  fault,  when  opening  the 
jar  for  use  pour  off  half  of  the  vinegar 
and  fill  the  jar  with  water.  Let  stand 
a  few  hours  to  remove  some  of  the 
sour.  A  firm  sweet  pickle  may  be  made 
by  adding  a  cup  of  maple  syrup  (I  use 
bud  run)  to  this  weakened  vinegar, 
letting  the  cucumbers  stand  in  it  all 
night.  The  malete  (lime)  in  the  syrup 
acts  as  alum  does,  but  is  harmless. 

Methods  of  Canning’  Tomatoes 

From  Mrs.  M.  B.  Walker,  New  York: 

“I  would  like  as  many  recipes  as  I 
can  get  on  different  ways  of  preserv¬ 
ing  tomatoes,  and  I  know  others  feel 
the  same.  I  knew  a  woman  in  Dutchess 
County  who  said  she  had  six  different 
recipes.  She  has  moved  and  I  can’t 
find  her.  My  mother  had  a  recipe  for 
green  tomatoes  in  which  she  used 
vinegar,  sugar  and  spices.  It  has  been 
lost.  We  will  have  a  large  tomato  crop 
this  year,  and  your  readers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  best  recipes,  instead  of  just 
chucking  boiled  tomatoes  into  a  can.” 

Comment :  How  about  —  1.  Canned 
tomatoes  fancy  pack.  Scald  and  peal 
nice  sun  ripened  tomatoes.  Cut  large 
ones  to  fit  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Pack 
into  the  jar  carefully,  pressing  out 
juice  gently  to  fill  the  empty  spaces. 
When  the  jar  is  half  full  add  four 
tablespoons  sugar  and  one  teaspoon 
salt.  Finish  the  pack.  Partially  seal 
jar,  process  10  minutes.  Remove  from 
water  bath  and  seal.  Return  to  water 
bath,  process  20  minutes,  and  remove; 
allow  to  cool  over  night,  wash,  store. 
We  like  these  served  cold,  like  fruit 
sauce.  Tomatoes  will  be  firm  enough 
for  use  in  winter  salads. 

2.  Tomato  Cocktail — Cut  up  tomatoes 
skin  and  all,  and  stew  in  their  own 
juice  until  tender.  Pour  into  a  large 
colander  and  stir  gently  to  separate 
some  of  the  juice  from  the  pulp.  Put 
juice  through  a  colander  with  holes 
small  enough  to  remove  the  seeds. 
Bottle  juice  after  adding  two  ounces  of 
sugar  and  one  teaspoon  salt  to  a  quart; 
also  herbs  or  condiments  to  taste. 
Suggestions:  red  and  or  green  peppers, 
chives,  pepper  grass,  mint,  basil  or  bay. 

3.  Tomato  Puree  for  Soups  —  Take 
the  pulp  left  from  above  and  force  it 
through  a  colander  to  remove  the  seeds. 
Discard  skins  and  seeds.  Flavor  as 
follows:  Two  teaspoons  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  slice  onion,  a  few 
shakes  of  black  pepper,  a  hint  of 
cayenne  if  you  like  it,  to  one  pint  of 
tomato  puree.  Dried  celery  tops  and 
dried  parsley  are  also  flavoring  possi¬ 
bilities.  Can  in  pints  for  tomato  bisque 
or  in  quarts  for  vegetable,  macaroni 
or  noodle  soups. 

4.  Garden  Special — Marjorie  Mills  of 

the  Boston  Herald  repeats  this  recipe 
every  Fall.  Her  readers  are  enthusiastic 
about  it.  It  originated  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Extension  Service:  Four 

quarts  ripe  tomatoes,  one  quart 

celery,  one  quart  onions,  one  quart 
water,  six  sweet  peppers,  three 

tablespoons  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar. 
Cut  peppers,  onion  and  celery  into 
small  pieces,  add  water  and  cook  20 
minutes.  Add  pealed  and  cut  up  toma¬ 
toes,  and  seasonings.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  put  in  hot  jars,  process  in  water 
bath  30  minutes.  This  may  be  used  in 
the  Winter  for  casserole  dishes,  with 

(Continued  on  page  546) 

Cooking  and  Canning  Books 

The  Joy  of  Cooking 

Irma  Rombauer . $2.50 

Soy  Cook  Book 

Demetria  Taylor .  1.50 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy, 

Miriam  Williams .  1.50 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

F.  W.  Fabian .  1-50 

Nutrition  Simplified 

Alice  Bradley  &  W.  B.  Loggans  1.00 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


“a  little  land — 
a  lot  of  living!” 


How  To  Do 

Wonders  on  an  Acre! 


Our  "HAVE-MORE”  PLAN  for  "a  little  land— 
a  lot  of  living”  will  tell  you  how  to  do  wonders 
with  an  acre  or  so  of  land —  wonders  with  a 
garden,  fruits,  berries,  poultry,  livestock,  etc. 

.  .  .  all  on  a  small  scale  ...  in  spare  time! 
Tells  how,  thanks  to  the  NEW  Science  of 
Miniature  Fanning,  thanks  to  the  quick  freezer 
and  many  other  new  inventions,  you  can  actually 
raise  most  of  your  family's  food  in  a  few  hours 
of  spare  time  a  week  and  enjoy  doing  it! 

How  to  add  a  "Harvest  Kitchen”  to  make  your 
house  a  far  more  pleasant  and  productive  home 
(your  wife  will  love  it!)  .  .  .  how  this  new  way 
to  live  on  an  acre  or  so  of  land  can  mean  better 
health,  more  happiness,  more  security  and  in¬ 
dependence  for  you  and  your  family! 

We  Robinsons  know  because  we've  lived  this  way 
for  years.  Our  "HAVE-MORE”  PLAN  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  all  our  experience  working 
out  the  small-scale,  scientific,  wonder-working 
methods  we  tell  you  about.  (Perhaps  you’ve  seen 
the  stories  about  our  2-acre  miniature  farm  in 
Reader’s  Digest,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  etc.) 
43  fascinating  chapters!  255  illustrations!  More 
than  150,000  already  sold!  Price  only  $1.00 
postpaid  If  you  decide  to  keep  it! 

Examine  it  FREE! 

If  you,  too,  would  like  to  know  how  to  do 
"WONDERS  with  an  ACRE”— if  you'd  like  to 
make  the  very  most  of  the  garden,  farm  or 
country  home  you  '  now  have  —  or  hope  to  have 
somo  day — just  send  me  your  name  and  address. 
You’ll  receive  your  copy  of  The  "Have-More” 
Plan  by  return  mall.  If  you  aren’t  more  than 
pleased,  return  it,  owe  me  nothing  and  we’ll  still 
bo  friends.  Address:  ED.  ROBINSON,  BOX  8208, 
N0R0T0N,  CONN.  (Of  course,  if  you  prefer  to 
send  your  dollar  now.  that  would  be  fine.  Save 
me  a  lot  of  bookkeeping.  I’ll  give  you  DOUBLE 
your  money  back  if  you  want  to  return  Plan 
within  ten  days!  That’s  how  sure  I  am 
you’ll  like  it!) 


SEW 
Your  Own  Slips 

2  Slips  For  Only 

$098 


Kit  of  hard- 
to-find  rayon 
cloth,  Alen- 
con  type  lace, 
and  pattern. 


Each  Kit  Contains 

1.  Princess  pattern,  four 
gore.  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46. 

2.  Soft  rayon  taffeta. 
Enough  to  sew  2  slips 
in  your  size.  Quality 
fabric.  Washable. 
White  or  tearose  only. 

3.  Shaped  yoke  of  rich 
Alencon  type  lace.  A 
delicately  designed 
lace  trimming. 

4.  Shoulder  straps,  tai¬ 
lored,  adjustable, 
ready  to  sew  in. 

Imagine!  2  slips  of  quality  fabric,  rich  lace 
yoke  trimming.  Slips  that  hang  gracefully, 
fit  snugly,  wash  easily,  wear  well.  At  sav¬ 
ing  prices  too!  Send  $2.98  money  order  for 
each  slip  kit  or  pay  postman.  5  day  money- 
back  inspection  guarantee.  IMPORTANT: 
State  size  and  color.  Order  today! 

FABRICS-LACE,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  16 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywher* 
Easily  Eraolad. 

m 

SI®. I  Building*  for  All 
Puroo.M 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Wigwam  Flue  Doctor 

STOPS  DOWN  DRAFT  AND  CREOSOTE 

Cleans  chimney.  Thorough  drying  action  and  perfectly 
controlled  draft,  by  tills  patented  chimney  top,  does 
amazing  things  to  your  coal,  oil  or  wood  fire.  Saves 
up  to  40%  on  fuel.  Satisfaction  fully  guaranteed. 
Durable  construction  — -  has  no  moving  parts.  Can 
bo  installed  on  any  chimney  in  ten  minutes  by  anyone. 

For  permanent  relief  from  all  your  chimney  troubles. 

Get  a  WIGWAM  FLUE  DOCTOR  from  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURER.  Write  for  Full  Particulars. 

Wigwam  Flue  Top  Co.,  Abington,  Mass. 

Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When,  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  tha 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief- 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  troaef 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


Your  Cellar  Entrance 

needs  BILCO 

Copper  Steel  Bulkhead  Doors 

Attractive  in  Appearance 
Easily  Installed 
Last  A  Lifetime 


Bilco  Copper  Steel  Doors  are  fireproof, 
weatherproof,  termite  proof.  Always 
open  and  close  smoothly.  3  standard 
sizes.  Shipped  packaged  knocked  down. 
Write  for  folder  fo 

BILCO  MFG.  CO: 

161  B  Hallock  Avenue  New  Haven  6,  Conn. 
Steel  Sidewalk  Doors  *  Steel  Roof  Scuttles 


one  8  x  10-in.  enlargement  of  your 
favorite  snapshot  at  new  low  price  of  39c, 
and  get  another  for  lc.  Send  only  40c  and 
negative  (not  print)  for  two  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ments,  and  FREE  literature — “How  to  Color 
Your  Own  Photos.”  Write  today. 


BOSTONIAN  PHOTO  LAB., 

Department  113 

Uphams  Corner,  Boston  25,  Mass. 


Saves  soap,  makes  work 
easier,  saves  washing- 
wear  on  clothes. 

This  free  booklet  explains 
how  you  can  get  it  at 
very  little  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  for  it. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft.  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet  I 
Helps  malfe  walking  a  pleasure."  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 

_  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 

GUARANTEE.  Honey  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-JA,  N.Y.C.  24 


New,  Extra  Money  Plan 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments.  Gift  Wrappings, 
Humorous,  All  Occasion,  Birthdays,  Social  Notes,  Per¬ 
sonalized  Stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Bequest  FBEE  50 
for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

249  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  INCREASE  INCOME.  Dargo 

easy  profits.  Distribute  Christmas  Card  assortments 

as  home  dealer.  95  cents  places  you  in  business 
with  samples  and  information  for  large  sales. 

Write  Department — RN 
PAPER  CRAFT  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

85  Prescott  Street,  -  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  &  PRINTING 


Work  and  oervica  inai  can  i  oeai.  o'Aicm  i 
Century-Tone  prints  each  8-exp.  roll  30c.  FREE  MAILERS 
Send  roll  and  money. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  Dept. X  la  Crosse,  Wis. 


—  REGULAR  $139.50  DOUBLE  HARNESS  — 

Now  on  sale  for  $89.50.  Free  Circular.  Buggy,  express, 
pony  harness.  Nat  Schafler,  Dept.  R.West  Copake,  N.Y. 


CM  AIN  48  Tractor — Truck  and  Car.  1m- 
■  ■  w  mediate  shipment,  give  sizes 

needed.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. 


ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS.  Free  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND  —  You  Will  Keeeive  Highest 
Market  Price.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish.  Ship  At  Once. 

BELT.  BUTLER  CO. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 

104  West  29th  Street,  New  York  I,  New  York 


<Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Crocheted  Chair  Set 
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V 

Here  is  a  padded  set  for  chair  back 
and  seat  to  be  crocheted  in  any  colors 
you  choose.  It  will  add  comfort  to  a 
kitchen  chair  too. 

To  obtain  leaflet  giving  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  the  above,  simply 
write  for  CROCHETED  CHAIR  SET, 
and  enclose  a  three  cent  stamp  to 
cover  mailing  costs.  If  you  wish  to 
order  both  this  leaflet  and  our  regular 
patterns,  please  use  two  separate  sheets 
of  paper,  for  office  convenience.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Woman 
and  Home  Department,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

a.  -- 

August  skies  can  be  grey  and 
threatening  as  the  “dog  days”  come 
on.  We  had  extremes  of  weather  in 
July,  but  showers  give  farm  women 
the  chance  to  be  entertained  with  the 
birds.  I  watched  the  barn  swallows 
training  their  children  who  have  much 
to  learn  before  they  start  their  long 
journey  to  South  America  in  the  early 
Fall.  The  young  were  not  yet  in  full 
dress  swallow  tails  and  there  was  a 
bit  of  down  about  their  shoulders.  We 
wondered  if  in  roofing  the  barn  the 
hammering  would  loosen  their  nests, 
but  the  younger  neighbor  who  helped 
Maynard  is  one  after  our  own  heart: 
he  hammered  gently  along  the  ridge¬ 
pole  and  the  boys  enjoyed  looking 
down  into  those  wonderful  homes. 

John  took  a  trip  up  the  western  side 
of  our  State  (Vermont)  and  was 
treated  to  the  sight  of  the  zigzag  rail 
fence  which  for  some  reason  was 
never  popular  in  our  vicinity.  We  have 
more  rocks  and  therefore  more  stone 
walls,  built  in  early  days.  This  re¬ 
minded  me  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
said  when  he  was  small  boy  a  barrel 
of  flour  was  a  year’s  supply  for  his 
father’s  large  family.  He  was  telling  us 
young  folks  these  stories  over  50  years 
ago  which  would  now  make  them  100 
years  old.  At  the  same  time  he  told 
how  his  mother  always  baked  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  pumpkin  pies  and  made  the  crust 
of  corn  meal.  In  World  War  I  we  were 
told  to  grease  the  pie  tin  well,  then 
sprinkle  corn  meal  thickly  over  it  and 
fill  the  pan  with  squash  or  pumpkin. 

The  flower  garden  has  beeen  a  mass 
of  roses,  with  our  usual  varieties;  also 
American  Pillar  and  Rugosas,  with  the 
centifolia  types  and  moss  roses.  A 
friend  sent  the  tiny  seeds  of  mimulus 
Queen’s  Prize;  they  germinated  freely 
and  grew  vigorously  in  an  east  window 
where  care  is  taken  never  to  let  them 
get  really  dry,  and  their  odd  spotted 
flowers  attract  much  attention.  I 
wouldn’t  recommend  them  for  bedding 
in  our  climate.  The  Iris  family  this  year 
have  furnished  a  long  season,  begin¬ 
ning  early  with  I.  cristata  and  pumila, 
bearded  iris,  Sibericas,  Iris  ochraleuca 
in  July.  Fall  is  the  time  to  set  iris. 
The  Mahonia  or  Oregon  grape  grows 
here  vigorously,  now  that  it  is  well 
established.  Where  there  is  little  or  no 
snow  it  winterkills,  or  lives  in  only  a 
half-hearted  way.  We  keep  it  partly 
protected  from  the  hot  southern  sun 
rays  and  wholly  protected  from  the 
west. 

We  older  housekeepers  find  we  have 
very  little  waste  fat  but  some  of  the 
younger  ones  do  not  know  that  sausage 
and  bacon  fats  are  wonderful  shorten¬ 
ing  for  all  molasses  cookery,  or  any 
spice  cake,  and  a  cousin  says  why  her 
doughnuts  are  extra  good  is  because 
she  adds  sausage  fat  to  the  lard  for 
frying.  So  when  you  get  lard  again 
just  try  it.  Another  friend  uses  bacon 
fat  in  salad  dressings. 

A  bit  of  crocheting  is  good  pickup 
work  for  rainy  August  days.  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  crochet  hand  bags;  some  will  have 
zipper  fastenings  and  some  a  flap  that 
folds  over  with  button  fastening.  In 
either  case  they  have  silk  or  rayon 
linings  of  matching  or  contrasting 
material.  It  is  fun  to  get  the  hand 
made  gift  box  filled  well  before 
Christmas,  not  five  months  away. 

Mother  Bee 


Even  though  you  live  beyond 
the  city  gas  mains,  the  fast, 
modern  CALORIC  L.P.*  Gas 
Range  will  make  your  cook¬ 
ing  so  easy  it  will  seem  almost 
automatic. 

The  new  CALORIC  L.  P. 
Gas  Range  has  all  the  features 
you’ve  always  wanted  .  .  .  de¬ 
signed  for  beauty  and  conven¬ 
ience  it’s  the  easiest  range  in 
America  to  keep  clean  . . .  eco¬ 


nomical  to  use,  its  special  L.P. 
Gas  burners  save  up  to  39%  of 
your  fuel.  Ask  one  of  our  4000 
CALORIC  dealers  to  show  you 
why  you’ll  want  a  CALORIC 
in  your  kitchen.  Caloric  Stove 
Corporation,  Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 

*L.P.  Gas  is  often  called  "bottled”  or 
"tank”  gas.  It  does  away  with  building 
fires,  ashes,  pumping  or  priming  stoves. 
L.P.  Gas  gives  instant  heat  at  the  turn  of  a 
valve  for  anyone  who  lives  beyond  the 
city  gas  main. 
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Check  Up  for  Safety 

With  Summer  outdoor  accidents  in 
the  making,  the  wise  farm  wife  will 
check  up  on  her  first  aid  supply.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  the  local  druggist  will 
tell  her  what  are  the  essentials  for  it. 
A  bathroom  cabinet  should  not  be 
overcrowded  or  hold  little  used  items. 
Keeping  this  cabinet  clean  and  orderly, 
with  a  place  for  everything  needed, 
and  everything  in  its  place,  may  mean 
protection  in  an  emergency.  Never, 
however,  trust  to  this  system  in  the 
dark  or  a  poor  light;  some  one  else  may 
have  gotten  out  of  place  the  very 
thing  you  trustingly  reach  for. 

Contents  of  the  bathroom  shelves 
should  be  checked  over,  and  empty 
boxes  and  containers  taken  out;  medi¬ 
cines  too  old  for  safety  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.  When  a  certain  important  item 
is  used  up,  it  should  be  replaced;  you 
usually  have  sudden  need  for  what¬ 
ever  is  not  there.  Anticipating  empty 
boxes  and  bottles  is  a  still  better  way. 
Containers  of  dry  chemicals,  such  as 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  epsom  salts,  as¬ 
pirin,  etc.,  should  be  kept  tightly  cov¬ 
ered  to  keep  out  dampness  of  either 
bathroom  or  kitchen. 

All  POISONS  ought  to  be  largely 
and  plainly  labeled,  wherever  they  are 
kept.  A  locked  closet  is  safest,  or  a 
special  place  set  aside  for  them,  away 
from  other  liquids,  powders,  and 
children. 

It  is  both  a  joy  and  a  common  sense 
protection  to  be  able  to  open  a  medicine 
cabinet  that  is  well  filled,  clean  and  in 
useful  order.  Let’s  join  the  ranks  of 
checker-uppers. _ _  R-  P-  w. 

Thought  for  Today 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  “the 
century  plant  in  the  parlor”  but  not 
so  familiar  with  one  in  bloom.  That 
is  why  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
an  enormous  century  plant  with  a 
blossom  stalk  over  22  feet  high,  that 
began  flowering  in  July  in  a  green¬ 
house  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens.  A  pane  of  glass  in  the  roof 
had  to  be  taken  out  to  let  it  through. 
Although  small  potted  century  plants 
sometimes  bloom  when  a  year  old,  these 
great  Agave  varieties  take  from  20  to 
40  years  to  produce  the  one  and  only 
blossoming  in  their  lifetime.  This  one 
is  23  years  old. 

The  old  but  mistaken  idea  that  it 
took  100  years  for  these  plants  to  flower 
gave  the  century  plant  its  name.  The 
above  Agave  neglecta’s  flowers  are  a 
waxy  yellowish  white,  the  leaves  are 
bluish,  and  its  base  is  about  seven  feet 
high  and  almost  11  around.  The  blos¬ 
soms  continue  for  a  month  to  six  weeks, 
then  the  rosette  of  leaves  gradually  dies. 
Usually  one  or  more  new  plants  will 
rise  from  offshoots  at  the  base  of  the 

This  22-foot  flower  spike  has  created 
quite  a  stir,  and  was  watched  and 
tended  like  a  baby.  Native  to  tropical 
Florida,  the  species  has  been  known  to 
grow  40  feet  high— a  bit  of  an  elephant 
for  most  homes.  **•  s. 


Symposium  on  Canning 

(Continued  from  page  544) 

meat,  spaghetti,  rice  or  noodles;  as  a 
creole  sauce  for  fish;  in  stews;  or  in 
jellied  salads.  .  .  ^ 

5  Green  Tomato  Piccalilli  —  Two 
quarts  of  vinegar,  3V2  cups  sugar,  one 
peck  of  green  tomatoes,  12  medium 
sized  onions,  two  green  peppers,  two 
red  peppers,  one  tablespoon  each  of 
allspice  and  cinnamon,  two  tablespoons 
salt.  Chop  vegetables  fine.  Mix  with 
salt.  Let  stand  over  night  in  colander. 
Next  morning,  cover  with  vinegar  and 
spices.  Boil  five  minutes  and  bottle. 

6.  Tomato  Marmalade  —  Two  quarts 
ripe  tomatoes,  two  pounds  sugar,  two 
oranges,  one  lemon,  one-half  cup  seeded 
raisins.  Skin  and  slice  tomatoes.  Slice 
lemon  and  oranges.  Put  lemon,  oranges 
and  raisins  through  food  chopper.  Put 
ingredients  into  a  large  kettle,  boil 
gently  one  hour,  then  simmer  until 
mixture  is  the  consistency  of  marma¬ 
lade.  Pour  into  glasses.  Cover  with 
parafine. 

And  by  no  means  forgetting:  Green 
Tomato  Mustard  Pickle,  Chili  Sauce, 
Catsup,  Pickled  Green  Tomatoes 
stuffed  with  Chow-Chow,  Dried  Tomato 
Figs,  Green  Tomato  Preserves,  and 
Green  Tomato  Mincemeat;  recipes  for 
all  of  which  have  accumulated  over 
the  years.  Some  I  have  tried  and  some 
not,  but  those  given  are  tried  and 
true.  There  is  no  space  for  more.  Just 
a  thought  about  spicing  catsup.  I  like 
the  combination,  black  pepper,  chili 
powder,  and  mustard,  with  a  touch  of 
onion  flavor.  This  leaves  the  catsup 
bright  red  and  attractive  in  color,  but 
with  a  nice  spicy  taste.  Good  luck! 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 


My  Neighbor  Told  Me 

To  fasten  spring  clothespins  to  a 
piece  of  clothesline  within  reaching 
distance  of  the  children;  then  they  can 
hang  up  their  own  caps,  sweaters, 
coats,  mittens,  etc. 


To  lubricate  egg  beaters  and  meat 
cutters,  with  glycerine;  it  is  tasteless. 


To  clean  felt  hats,  any  shade,  care¬ 
fully  rub  a  piece  of  fine  sand  paper  all 
over  them.  M.  B. 
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on  a  Summer's  Day 

When  I  was  small,  my  mother  would  say: 

“If  you’ll  be  good  and  kneel  and  pray, 

Your  soul  will  rise  up  to  the  sky 

To  God’s  own  home  where  angels  fly.” 

And  likewise  I  was  often  told 

The  streets  of  heaven  were  paved  with  gold. 

Yet  it  seemed  a  million  miles  to  where 
The  angels  sang  and  offered  prayer, 

So  Sister  and  I  would  scatter  loads 
Of  yellow  hay  upon  the  roads; 

There,  winding  through  the  fragrant  clover, 

Were  golden  streets  to  frolic  over. 

Bertha  Lee  Logan 


Rural  Talents  Put  to  Good  Use 


Carving  dolls  of  soft  pine  blocks  in  her  workshop  on  her  father’s  farm  in  New 
Hampshire,  Mary  Whittier  has  turned  a  natural  talent  into  a  livelihood.  Shown 
here  are  members  of  a  rural  family;  grandparents  on  both  sides  with  their 
grandchildren,  the  mother  and  father  in  the  making.  A  tiny  beehive  may  be 
seen  at  the  left.  Miss  Whittier,  a  descendant  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  the 
poet,  designs  and  sews  the  clothing  for  all  dolls  from  scrapbag  pieces,  each 
garment  complete  and  correct  to  the  last  detail. 


With  an  ordinary  knife  Mary 
Whittier,  in  an  old  New  Hampshire 
town,  whittles  small  life-like  toys.  Most 
of  these  are  dolls;  yet  the  word  “toys” 
hardly  describes  them,  because  when 
Mary  carves  the  wood,  she  also  carves 
personalities.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
she  has  never  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  her  orders. 

It  was  a  small  white  horse  of  hers 
that  introduced  me  to  this  descendant 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  a  horse 
made  of  wood  but  very  far  from  being 
wooden.  If  we  watched,  and  a  fly  would 
light,  surely  he  would  switch  his  tail! 
A  few  questions  were  then  asked,  an 
address  was  given  and  a  pleasant 
correspondence  began. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  about  Mary 
Whittier’s  work  without  writing  about 
Mary  herself.  She  is  one  of  those  real 
people  not  afraid  to  express  themselves 
in  their  own  way.  She  loves  to  think 
about  things  quietly  and  by  herself, 
and  apparently  her  Little  People  come 
out  of  those  thoughts.  Earlier  than  that, 
however,  she  tried,  even  as  a  child,  to  im¬ 
prove  on  store  toys  by  making  her 
own.  As  she  carved,  her  imagination 
wove  a  story  about  the  dolls.  Today, 
she  makes  whole  families  of  them. 

These  figures  are  made  from  six-inch 
blocks  of  soft  pine.  With  a  pencil,  a 
little  outlining  is  done  on  the  block, 
and  approximate  proportions  shaped 
up.  Then  the  delicate  carving  begins 
upon  the  body  and  legs  as  one.  Arms 
are  attached  to  the  body  by  wire;  each 
hand  has  its  fingers  and  thumb.  Feet 
are  made  separately  and  attached  later. 
A  preparation  of  sealing  wax  gives  the 
doll’s  skin  a  realistic  texture.  Features 
are  touched  with  water  colors.  With 
her  own  thumbnail,  Mary  makes  the 
wrinkles  in  quaint  old  faces.  Now  the 
doll  is  ready  to  be  dressed. 

In  the  opinion  of  thj£  maker  of 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  and  the  younger 
doll  generations,  clothes  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  nuisance,  yet  she  spares  no  pains 
to  have  every  stitch  of  the  tiny  ward¬ 


robes  perfect.  Dresses  come  from  the 
scrapbag  or  from  whatever  may  be 
in  the  house,  and  every  garment  is  a 
replica  of  a  real  person’s,  each  detail 
correct  as  to  age  of  doll  and  the  style 
of  the  time  it  represents.  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  own  one,  a  dainty  lady  with 
corkscrew  curls  and  full  tiered  gown, 
its  ruffles  adorned  with  miniature 
featherstitching! 

Most  of  the  dolls  are  of  a  day  long 
past;  an  old  couple,  Grandma  and 
Grandpa,  are  the  best  sellers.  Today 
her  work  travels  from  coast  to  coast, 
though  she  prefers  to  offer  most  of 
her  work  through  a  New  Hampshire 
home  crafts  group.  This  saves  much 
ardous  work  of  packing,  correspondence 
and  account  keeping.  If  you  should  pay 
a  visit  to  the  workshop,  you  would 
find  that  an  entire  family  of  dolls  lives 
at  the  Whittier  farmstead.  There  you 
would  sell  them  living  in  a  house  of 
their  own,  48x35  ins.  When  the  various 
members  are  grouped  about  the  door¬ 
step  of  an  early  evening,  they  are  like 
human  beings.  The  grandparents  stand 
at  the  back  (only  their  arms  are 
jointed)  but  those  seated  are  properly 
limber  for  the  purpose.  A  stone  wall, 
and  “a  hemlock  hedge  kept  trimmed  to 
fit,”  are  part  of  the  miniature  setting 
for  their  old  New  England  home  with 
its  own  rose  trellis.  The  house  is  fully 
furnished  inside,  even  to  curtains,  rugs, 
a  minute  typewriter,  and  pet  dog,  cat 
and  canary  for  Pansy  and  Donald,  the 
grownup  dolls,  and  uncle  Ben  and 
the  children. 

In  addition  to  Mary’s  rural  talent 
put  to  good  use,  she  has  never  neg¬ 
lected  her  share  of  work  on  the  real 
Whittier  home  farm.  She  is  her  father’s 
right  hand  man.  In  season  and  out  on 
a  farm,  things  must  be  done  no  matter 
what  else  one  has  on  hand.  These 
chores  she  does,  including  help  with 
the  stock,  all  animals  being  as  pets  to 
this  young  woman  whose  hobbies  are 
hooked  rug  making  and  a  wildflower 
garden  Marjorie  McClellan  Flint 


Story  ot  the  Lharmstring 

It  would  seem  that  during  the  1870’s 
there  was  a  definite  gypsy  influence 
on  the  women  of  our  country,  for  the 
word  “charm”  was  given  to  many  of 
the  things  they  made.  There  were 
charm  quilts,  for  example,  in  which 
each  piece  in  the  quilt  was  different. 
And  there  were  charmstrings. 

A  charmstring  was  merely  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  buttons  on  a  string.  Maybe  you 
have  one  in  your  attic  somewhere;  and 
if  you  have,  you’d  better  bring  it  out 
and  look  it  over.  You  may  find  some 
very  interesting  buttons  on  it.  These 
charmstring  buttons  were  collected  by 
girls  and  young  women,  and  some  do 
say  they  should  contain  1,000  buttons 
But  since  the  last  button  was  to  be 
the  gift  of  the  young  man  she  married, 

I  fear  if  the  girl  waited  for  the  perfect 
number  she  might  die .  an  old  maid 
If  so,  however,  you  possibly  have  fallen 
heir  to  her  charmstring!  Here  are 
some  of  the  buttons  you  may  find  on  it. 

Jet  buttons  may  be  the  ones  you 
notico  first,  black  and  shiny  and  their 
facets  varied.  It  is  easy  to  build  up  a 
whole  collection  of  jet  buttons  today 
for  they  are  plentiful.  The  large  ones 
With  pictures  on  them  are  the  most 
valuable  while  mourning  buttons,  and 
those  with  intricate  designs  called  lace 
buttons,  are  desirable.  Whiteheart 
cherries  on  any  button  are  “magic  ” 
these  cherry  stones  were  peddled  all 
over  Europe  by  the  gypsies  as  a  help 
to  lovelorn  maidens  to  win  their  true- 
loves.  Jet”  buttons  is  a  misnomer, 
however  because  one  seldom  sees  a 
?.ea^.  button.  Real  jet  is  a  form  of* 
lignite  (coal).  It  is  never  shiny  on  the 
back  and  it  can  be  scratched  with  a 
knife.  Our  jet  buttons  are  a  superior 
black  glass  very  beautiful,  and  though 
they  do  sail  under  an  assumed  name 

Pewter  buttons  are  often  dull  and 
uninteresting  in  appearance,  but  before 
you  are  through  studying  your  charm¬ 
string  you  will  decide  they  are  nice  to 
have.  Some  were  made  in  colonial  days 
ar}u  find  some  lovely  pearls 

with  heavy  pewter  shanks.  These  were 
probably  put  on  in  a  button  mould 
Some  buttons  will  have  delicate  flower 
or  picture  designs  of  pewter  fastened 
on  metal  backs  by  brass  collars.  Many 
of  these  came  out  of  a  peddler’s  cart 
and  were  bought  gt  the  remotest  of 
early  homes. 

If  some  ancestor  served  in  anv  of 
2^++  wars,  you  will  probably  find  army 
buttons  among  the  others.  There  may 
be  the  letter  “I,”  “A”  or  “D”  in  the 
center.  I  ’  stands  for-  Infantry,  “A” 
foi  Artillery  and  “D”  for  Dragoons 
(Cavalry).  The  “D”  buttons  are  scarcer 
than  the  others  and,  for  that  reason, 
more  valuable.  Nearly  every  kind  of 
button  has  been  made  of  brass,  or  has 
brass  on  it  somewhere.  There  are  few 
things  known  on  land  or  sea  that  have 
not  found  their  way  onto  a  brass 
button  at  some  time  or  other,  while 
brass  buttons  are  famous  for  the  story 
pictures  portrayed  on  their  faces. 

Pearl  buttons,  white  and  smoked,  are 
delightful.  Ocean  pearls  are  the  most 
lustrous,  and  seem  full  of  captured 
sunlight,  while  fresh  water  pearls  are 
both  beautiful  and  interesting.  Much 
work  was  necessary  to  make  the  pearl 
buttons  so  iridescent,  and  the  etching 
and  carving  found  on  them  range 
from  crudeness  to  real  art. 

Your  charmstring  should  yield  you 
several  kinds  of  glass  buttons.  Watch 
for  buttons  of  Sandwich  glass  and  for 
paperweights.  These  “Pw's”  usually 
contain  some  little  design  set  within 
a  blown  glass  button.  No  charmstring 
would  be  complete  without  a  few 
calico  buttons.  These  small  porcelain 
buttons  with  their  tiny  quaint  deco¬ 
rations,  were  used  on  little  girls’ 
dresses;  the  larger  buttons,  called 
“Stencils,”  were  for  older  people,  while 
treasured  buttons  that  went  by  their 
true  name  of  “Porcelains”  were  for  the 
finest  and  best  of  materials.  These  are 
skilfully  colored  and  decorated,  and 
rightly  considered  valuable.  By  the 
way,  “porcelain”  refers  to  “pork”  in 
old  dictionaries! 

The  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from 
the  buttons  on  a  charmstring  is  not 
dependent  on  their  price  value,  but 
upon  your  appreciation  of  their  beauty, 
history  and  workmanship.  I  hope  you 
are  the  kind  who,  when  you  run  these 
buttons  through  your  fingers,  will  see 
not  only  the  people  who  wore  the 
buttons,  and  the  little  girl  who  collected 
them;  but  that  you  will  fall  to  wonder¬ 
ing  about  the  people  of  various  lands 
who  made  them:  Of  Austria,  where 
many  jet  buttons  were  made;  of  France, 
where  20,000  people  were  employed  in 
button-making  in  their  homes;  of  our 
own  colonies  with  their  scarcity  of 
metals;  or  of  China,  the  land  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  painstaking  people.  A 
study  of  the  Balkan  countries  whence 
came  the  gypsies,  and  where  great 
numbers  of  them  still  live,  might  lend 
new  interest  to  your  life  and  to  your 
charmstring.  Mrs.  m.  f.  b. 

It  Helps 

Bluing  does  not  whiten  clothes  but 
makes  them  look  white  by  camou¬ 
flaging  whatever  yellow  or  dinginess 
there  may  be  in  the  material. 

New  bath  towels  should  be  laundered 
before  they  are  used  to  make  them 
absorbent. 

It  takes  about  two  inches  of  standing 
suds  to  get  a  batch  of  clothes  clean  in 
the  washing  machine. 
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Delicious  White  Bread— Marvelous  Cakes  and  Pastry  From 
Robin  Hood  Flour — and  Results  are  Guaranteed 


On  every  bag  of  Robin  Hood 
■P  Flour  is  a  money-back-plus- 


10  %  guarantee.  This  is  your 
assurance  that  there  is  no 
better  All-Purpose  flour  anywhere,  today. 
Robin  Hood  is  the  only  leading  flour  that 
gives  you  a  guarantee  like  this. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  finest  results  in 
your  baking,  use  this  wonderful  Robin 


Hood  Flour.  And  if  it  costs  you  a  cent  or 
two  more  than  some  unknown  flour — 
remember— it’s  well  worth  any  slight  ex¬ 
tra  cost. 

International  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

M  I  LLS  :  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


WELL  WORTH  ANY  SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 
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Coupons  that  entitle  you  to  scarce  alumi¬ 
num  ware  are  still  in  every  bag  of  Robin 
Hood  Flour 


1 


.  unOD  Ice  Cream  Ring  Cake 
Trv  This  ROBIN  HOOD  batteI  U„tu  j»* 

Jry  1  «nd  resift  3  times  Turn  batter  into 


Recipe 

%  cup  Robin  Hood [Flour 
(1  cup  minus  -  taD 

spoons)  poWder 

1  teaspoon  baking  v 
yl  teaspoon  salt 
14  cup  shortening 
14  cup  sugar 
]4  teaspoon  vanil 
1  egg,  separated 

14  cuP  milk 

(pi^t  vanilla  ice  cream 
.1  pint  fresh  or  frozen 

raspberries 


_  „nd  resift  3  times 
eft  flour,  measure,  -  Cream 

and  beat  vigoro^  ,  and  milk  alter- 
Add  the  flour  mixtur  beginning 

J3y  in  too  « 

»ndending  with  flour,  u  Beat  egg 

each  portion  lu^  ^e beater  untfl  stiff  but 
white  with  a  rota  y  d  emajning  sugar 
:<*  dry.  ?»a"aUy  todu^tii  thoroughly 

s&rss* "«d  e86  ”rture 


I  *  -  ~  ^ 

into  batter  until  wS^paper-lined, 
Turn  batter  m  inches  in  diam- 

ring-sbaped  mold  ^03derately  hot  oven 
«>ter).  Bake  m  .  ,  then  increase 

t?25°  F.)  tor  « additional 

temperature  o  ke  tests  done. 

15  minutes  or  untl1  -re  raCk,  carefully 
Turn  out  cake  on  turn  upright  to 

remove  waxed  pap  > vin*  place  cake  on 

Makes  6  servings. 
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7hf  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


UNIVERSAL 

Generator  Sets 

Gasoline  Engine  Driven  250  to  25,000  Watts  AC  or  DC 

COMPLETE 

Machinery  &  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

36-39  llth  Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


CII  f\  DDECEPVATIVE  For  every  kind  of  silo, 
■MLU  I  I\LolI\T/Um  Ju  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


WANTED:  Understock,  about  25,000,  for  grafting 
purposes  this  Winter,  Biota,  Juniperus,  Picea  excelsa. 
Magnolia,  Bed  Maple  and  Dogwood.  Also  would  like 
to  buy  one  year  seedlings.  BAGATELLE  NURSERY, 
Huntington  Station,  Long  Island,  New  York 


ROLL  DEVELOPED 

8  prints  and  2  professional  enlargements  35c,  Re¬ 
prints  5c,  Perfect  Film  Service,  LaCrosse,  Wise, 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Kaised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  B,  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  i. 


PULLETS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  vigorous  reared 
on  free  range,  hatched  from  hens  with-  oz. 

minimum.  No  pullets  used  breeding- 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
Norman  L.  Wells  Mattituck,  New  York 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS.  Day  old  ducklings, 
fifteen  for thirty,  $3.00;  fifty.  $12.50;  $24.00 

per  hundred,  postpaid.  Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N .  J. 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers' 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  551. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

26  ACRE  farm,  good  road,  4  miles  from  village,  good 

5-room  house,  concrete  stable  for  •>  cows,  oilier 
bulld^s.  small  f^its  brook  located  in  valley 
electricity  available;  $3,000.  J.  v\.  Luts,  » 

Delanson,  N.  Y.  Phone  345  West  Berne. - , 

SALE:  7 -room  cottage  in  Adirondacks  l1*  acres 
land  furnace,  good  water,  large  garage,  1,400  ft. 
elevation.  Boy  E.  Bussell,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

B.  F.  D.  3. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

FOIt  Sale:  114  acres,  highest  land  in  Madison  County, 

6  miles  from  Cazenovia.  Unexcelled  for  country 
estate  or  sanitarium.  To  be  sold  far  below  real 
value-.  Alien  R.  Van  Sanford,  BirkviUe,  N.  Y. - 

WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  with  option  to  buy,  high¬ 

way  dairy  farm,  100  to  150  acres,  preferably  with 
milk  route  in  Vermont  or  New  York.  BOX  401o, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ ,  — - 

955  ACRES  41  milkers,  5  young  stock,  team,  tractor 
on  rubber,  truck,  machinery,  2-family  house,  2 
baths,  steam  heat,  electricity,  large  basement  barn, 
new  silo  water  cups,  roadside  stand  and  gas 

pumps.  $1,300  milk  check.  Located  on  State  Highway, 
near  town,  19  miles  to  large  city.  Everytning  com¬ 
plete  for  $20,000;  one  half  cash  down.  Darwin  Craig, 

Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ . 

WANTED-  Farm,  10  acres  or  more,  level,  tillable 
land  no  stones.  Must  have  good  house,  barn, 
electricity  and  good  water  supply.  located  where 
growing  season  lasts  from  May  to  October.  Give  full 

particulars.  BOX  4018,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ , 

WANTED-  Farm  about  $3,000-$4,000 ;  give  location, 
how  to  reach  by  bus  or  train  and  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  We  are  farmers.  Box  4020,  R.  N.-Y. 

A  DAIRY  empire.  Over  million  dollars  spent  to  make 

this  stock  farm  self-sufficient  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  United  States.  300  high  breds.  sired  by 
Ormsby-Komdyke,  Ormsby-Sensation ;  all  milk  pasteur¬ 
ized,  bottled,  sold  on  premises;  modem  creamery, 
certified  barns — eat  dinner  from  its  spotless  floors; 
6  Crane  silos,  capacity  2,000  tons;  extensive  water 
system,  fire  hydrants;  pond,  brook;  500  stoneless  acres, 
5  tenant  houses,  palatial  residence,  in  park-like 
grounds;  20  rooms;  price  includes  stock,  equipment, 
machinery,  $240,000.  “Land  is  gold."  Meola  &  Meola. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CATSKILL,  confectionery  souvenir,  four  apartment 

stock,  fixtures,  machinery,  all  improvements,  oil 
burner  heat,  best  comer  in  village,  state  road.  Owner 
retiring.  $20,000  required;  building  included.  Weissel, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

APPLE  orchard  for  rent  or  sale.  2  miles  from  Asbury 

Park.  BOX  4041,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  health  reason,  wants  to  buy  farm;  can't 
afford  inflation  price.  Seller  could  remain  if  only 
one  person  or  couple.  BOX  4017,  Rural  New--Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  5-acre  poultry  farm  with  2,000  5-month 
old  Leghorn  pullets.  6-room  house,  all  buildings 
A-l.  Clean  condition.  Good  business.  Well  equipped. 
$16,000,  cash  $5,000,  Owner  BOX  235,  Sayvilie,  N.  Y, 

FIVE-Acre  poultry  farm,  on  macadam  highway,  small 
village.  10-room  house,  electricity,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Double-decked  chicken  house  for  1,200,  in¬ 
cubator  and  egg  room.  Largo  brooder  house.  Double 
garage.  For  quick  sale,  only  $6,000,  mostly  cash. 
Pictures,  if  you  will  return  them,  Darwin  Craig, 
Attorney,  Afton,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  dairy  farm  in  Bethany,  Conn. 

New  bam  100x34,  ties  up  40  head,  large  silo, 
small  bam,  3  hen  houses,  large  stone  milk  room 
with  cold  storage;  11  room  house  in  good  shape, 
tool  shod,  two  wells  that  never  go  dry;  level  fertile 
land  on  tar  road,  1  mile  from  state  road.  Farmall 
tractor  with  plows,  cultivators,  harrows  and  saws  to 
fit.  1,500  Broad  Breasted  turkeys,  7  Hampshire  pigs, 

2  brood  sows;  6,000  egg  incubator,  battery  brooders, 
stove  brooders  and  all  equipment  to  raise  turkeys  in¬ 
cluding  picking  machine  and  scalder.  Will  be  shown  by 
appointment.  Raymond  E.  Scott,  Maple  Grove  Farm, 
Bethany,  Conn.  Tel.  New  Haven  3-2721. _ 

75-80  ACRES,  near  Seneca  Lake  in  Hector,  N.  Y. 

15  acres  wood,  small  orchard,  balance  level  and 
workable;  bams  in  very  poor  condition;  no  house. 
$1,500.  H.  E.  Boughton,  542  Terhtme  St.,  Teaneck, 
New  Jersey. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  hatchery  for  sale,  established  25  years, 
110,000  hatching  capacity;  incubator  building  95x40. 
7-room  house,  located  on  main  highway.  Doing  a  very 
successful  custom  hatching  business.  A  price  of 
$35,000  if  purchased  by  October  1,  1946.  Address  your 
reply  BOX  4008,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  115-acre  farm,  9/10  tillable,  10-room  old 
house,  large  basement  bam,  mile  from  Dundee, 
N.  Y. ;  $4,500.  Robson  Longwell,  240%  Lasky  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif, _ 

LAKE  farm  for  sale:  128  acres,  10-room  house, 
modern  improvements;  2  bams  good  condition. 
John  Milles,  R.  D.  1,  DeLancey,  Delaware  County, 
New  York. _ 

78-ACRE  farm,  five  miles  west  of  Fulton.  House 
and  30x40  bam.  Henhouse,  gravel  and  sand  bed, 
loam  soil;  50  acres  tillable,  spring  brook.  Price 
$3,800.  H.  D.  Ware,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y, 

RETAIL  milk  route  with  plant  and  equipment,  de¬ 
livery  truck.  License  in  two  villages.  Located  in 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  and  industrial  areas  in 
the  State.  700  to  800  quarts  daily.  18c  retail. 
$9,000.  Can  be  bought  with  very  attractive,  modem 
home  and  20  cow  Susquehanna  River  Talley  farm, 
completely  stocked  and  equipped  for  $22,000.  A 
bargain.  Less  than  inventory.  Top  quality  river  valley 
25  cow  dairy  farm.  Very  prosperous  agricultural  and 
industrial  area.  1%  miles  to  milk  station  and  thriv¬ 
ing,  growing  industrial  village.  Improved  highway. 
Appropriate,  attractive,  modem  buildings  partially 
equipped.  Only  $12,500;  terms.  152  acre,  3Q  cow, 
upland  valley  dairy  farm,  excellent  modem  buildings, 
all  conveniences.  16  good  cows,  team,  tractor,  tools. 
Everything  $12,800.  Other  desirable  farms,  small  and 
large,  $2,500  and  up.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Licensed  Broker, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  farms  of  around  100  acres  each. 

Good  location  and  desirable  land  in  Caroline 
County.  Write  for  particulars.  Margaret  C.  Neal, 
Denton,  Maryland.  Phone  3.  _ 

WANTED:  I  need,  a  small  house,  couple  acres,  5 

rooms,  electricity;  around  $2,500  or  less;  prefer 
New  York  State  or  Long  Island.  No  agents.  Full  de¬ 
tails  BOX  4027,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

118  ACRES,  fronting  lake  12  miles  long,  good  (L 
room  house,  1,000  cords  wood;  $4,500.  Caterson, 
Damariseotta  Mills,  Maine.  _ 

DELIGHTFUL  Iakeview  homesite.  51x140,  one  or  more, 

water,  electricity,  suburban  Orlando.  Price  $525. 
Details  for  stamp.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
YETERAN  seeks  to  rent  business  place  with  living 
quarters,  suitable  for  used  furniture,  auction  goods. 
Edward  Wendel,  1361  Webster  Ave.,  New-  York  City. 

WANTED:  Village  home,  water,  electricity,  bus  line, 

near  manufacturing  center.  Edward  Laramy,  Derrs', 
New  Hampshire. _ 

FARM,  70  miles  New  York,  on  highway,  40  acres, 
large  bam,  improved  8-room  house,  outbuildings, 
brook,  Ellison,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

$2,800  CASH  buys  72  acre  farm,  6-room  house, 
electricity,  well  and  spring  water,  dairy  barn, 
brooder  house,  chicken  house,  milk  house,  wood  shed. 
GO  acres  tillage,  balance  pasture  and  woods.  3  acres 
buckwheat,  one  acre  vegetables.  Family  fruit.  Write 
Chris  E.  Collins,  Route  2,  Harpursville,  N,  Y. 
MARYLAND  Dairy:  151  acres  level  land;  5-room 
house,  bath  and  electric.  State  highway.  With 
tractor,  tools,  stock.  $8,000  down;  balance  arranged. 
Kitchen  Farm  Sales,  Professional  ■Building,  Baiti- 
mor.e  1,  Maryland, _ _ 

SALE  wonderful  farm,  immediate  possession.  Elec¬ 
tric,  heater,  bath,  laundry.  Stocked,  equipped, 
fruit,  berries,  crops,  two  wells,  barns,  garages. 
$6,500.  Herbert  Manning.  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 

FARM  wanted:  At  least  10  tillable  acres,  house, 
outbuildings.  Write  complete  information.  BOX  266, 
Woodcliff  Station,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  A  265  acre  farm  seeded  pasture,  modern 
bungalow,  dairy  barn,  chicken  houses,  lights  auto¬ 
matic  waterers  for  8,000  broilers,  tenant  house,  most 
buildings  practically  new.  Steers  and  broilers  will 
pay  for  farm  every  year  or  two  without  tilling  any 
soil  on  $15,000  valuation.  Enjoy  Eastern  Shore's  better 
climate,  cheaper  land  and  taxes.  W.  I.  Rhodes,  owner, 
Marydel,  Md.  _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Village  home.  Century  old,  6-room  house. 

Fireplaces,  Dutch  oven.  Barn.  Brook.  2  acres.  Price 
$5,800,  Herbert  Wells,  Southbury,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Chenango  (or  similar)  tent  house  trailer. 
BOX  4032,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  in  Phillipston,  Mass.,  near  Mo¬ 
hawk  Trail,  Route  2.  Ideal  for  farming,  poultry  or 
Summer  home.  Fine  Colonial  house,  160  acres  more 
or  less.  Price  $8,000.  Owner,  Winnie  Smith  Desforges, 
Route  1,  Athol,  Mass.  Tel  Athol  376  M  13. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  exclusive,  high-class, 
cabin,  Summer  and  Winter  resort  site.  Located 
along  a  New  York  State  and  U.  S.  highway.  High  in 
the  scenic  Shawangunk  Mountains.  Affords  an  un¬ 
surpassed,  panoramic  valley  view.  4  mostly  wooded, 
acres,  finest  spring  water.  $2,500.  O.  S,  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  N,  Y,  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

SPECIAL  opportunity  196  acres,  well  hard  wood 
timbered,  with  gas,  coal;  in  suburbs  of  good  In¬ 
dustrial  district.  Good  improved  highways,  partly 
suitable  for  subdivisioning.  Approximately  40  mile9 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Churches  and  schools  near  by 
D.  B.  Altman.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  201,  Vandergrift,  Pa. 

WANTED;  10-20  acres,  good  soil,  buildings,  possi¬ 
bly  greenhouses ;  on  well  traveled  road  suitable  fot 
roadstand;  near  New  York  or  New  England  city. 
BOX  4035,  Bural  New  Yorker, _ 

DAIRY  farms:  Special  list  of  excellent  dairy  farms, 
some  stocked  and  equipped;  this  list  offers  some 
ot  the  finest  dairy  and  other  farms  in  Western  New 
York,  absolutely  free.  West's,  Brokers  QE,  W.  H. 
Shipherd,  Rep,,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  in  or  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  6-7  room  country 
home,  good  condition,  modern  plumbing,  heating, 
etc.  Write  giving  price  and  particulars.  BOX  4060, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Profitably  operating  modern  dairy  farm, 
stocked,  equipped.  150  acres  or  more,  rolling  or 
level  land,  tractor  worked.  Within  160  miles  New 
Y'ork,  all  details  first  letter.  Photos  principal.  BOX 
3981,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOARDING  house  for  sale;  all  modern  improve¬ 

ments;  new  dining,  bedroom  equipment;  large  main 
house;  couple  bungalows.  Plenty  land  for  develop¬ 
ment;  beautiful  location,  bathing.  Sullivan  County. 
Income  this  soason  nearly  $10,000.  $15,500,  cash  $8,000. 
BOX  4048,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VILLAGE  farm  of  100  acres  in  Maine.  5  minutes 

Walk  to  mill,  stores,  Bchool  and  churches;  5  miles 
to  city.  8-room  house,  bath,  hot  air  heat,  sunroom, 
screened  in  porch,  city  water  gnd  electricity.  Large 

bam,  water  in  tieup;  2-car  garage,  hen  house;  $10,000. 
Mrs.  H.  Ford  Burgess,  North  Yassalboro,  Maine, 
VETERAN  and  English  wife  desperately  require  small 
house  or  cottage  in  rural  surroundings  within  one 
hour  of  New  Y'ork  for  permanent  rental.  Furnished 
preferably.  BOX  4054,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  Sale;  Fruit  farm  near  New  Paltz;  10  acres. 

200  apple  trees  10  years  old  and  300  peach  trees. 
House  in  very  good  condition.  Artesian  well  and  barn. 
BOX  4049,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Newtown,  Conn.,  7 -room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  near  center  of  town,  approximately  10  acres 
of  land;  beautiful  view,  $10,000.  BOX  4064,  R.  N.-Y. 

250  ACRES  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Shenandoah 
Valley  near  Luray.  Va.,  river  frontage.  75  acres 
bottom  land,  75  tine  pasture,  100  timber,  spring 
brook,  main  house,  tenant  house,  barn,  electricity 
to  all,  school  bus,  high  state  of  cultivation.  BOX 
4070,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DANIELSON,  Conn.,  near,  on  hard  road,  185  aero 
dairy  farm,  good  10-room  house,  barn  with  30  tieups 
and  drink  cups,  2-car  garage,  24  good  producing  cows, 
all  farm  equipment,  including  milking  machines  and 
cooler.  School  bus  past  door.  Price  $12,500.  Slate 
Agency,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Norwich,  Conn.  Tel  127-2 
Jewett  City. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery,  fruit-vegetable  store  together  with 
chicken  coops,  also  up  to  date  house.  All  year 
round  business;  40  miles  to  city;  main  road.  Sacrifice; 
'ill  health,  U.  Neive,  East  Northport,  L.  I. _ _ 

OUR  greatest  ail  time  small  farm  bargain:  35  acres, 
a  good  10-room  house  completely  furnished,  bods, 
stoves,  tables,  chairs,  floor  coverings,  oil  heater, 
large  amount  of  seasoned  wood,  even  a  piano,  also 
electric  separator,  electric  churn  and  all  tools,  crops, 
hay,  garden,  etc;  1  cow,  1  heifer,  400  pound  hog. 
100  Rock  chickens;  tractor,  mower,  etc.  Nice  small 
lake  on  farm  by  repairing  dam,  plenty  wood  and 
timber;  ownef  gives  possession  day  of  sale,  going  to 
Florida  to  join  son.  Come  bring  your  clothes,  move 
right  in.  Nice  2,000  capacity  hen  house;  30x40  barn; 
large  lawn  and  shade.  $5,500,  one-half  down,  5  cfo 
discount  for  cash.  Shown  by  appointment  only.  United 

(Real  Estate,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Greene  47  Y  4. 

WANTED;  Small  farm,  good  house,  buildings;  few 
livestock,  implements.  $4,000  top.  BOX  4071, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


August  17,  1946 

A  BEAUTIFUL  12  room  Colonial  home  at  Harpurs- 
villo,  N.  Y„  Route  7.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  early  Colonial  houses  we  have  over  had, 
together  with  35  acres  of  land.  Directly  in  back  of 

the  house  is  a  never-failing  brook  bordered  with 
large  walnut  and  maple  trees.  You  must  go  through 
this  house  to  appreciate  it.  Large  bam  and  other 
buildings.  Come  look  it  over.  Price  $10,000.  United 
Real  Estate,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Tei.  Greene  47-Y4. 

150  ACRE  dairy  farm,  6  can  electric  milk  cooler, 
milk  house,  bam  for  20  milkers,  bam  for  dry  stock, 
horse  barn,  oil  house,  2  brooder  houses,  large  hen 
houso,  shop,  garage,  2  tool  sheds,  com  crib,  large 
woods,  some  timber;  11-room  house,  hard  white 

shingles  of  asphalt;  some  fruit.  On  well  travelled 
road.  IVrite  E.  Van  Volkenburg,  Route  148,  Randall, 
N.  Y.  2%  miles  from  village.  Reasonable. _ 

SPACIOUS  Colonial,  14  rooms,  fire  places,  inter¬ 
section  state  roads,  electric  pump,  curved  stair¬ 

way,  antiques,  tourists;  $3,000,  Caterson,  Damari- 
scotta  Mills,  Maine. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. , 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses ;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

PLEASANT  village  hotel,  unsurpassed  beauty,  home 
cooking,  all  recreation  nearby;  room  and  board 
$25  to  $35  weekly ;  children  under  8,  $15.  A1  and 
Martha's.  Otego,  New  York. _ 

GRADUATE  nurse  will  board  and  love  baby.  $15 
weekly.  Mrs,  Dorothy  Smith,  Dalton,  Mass. _ 

MAN  wants  board  on  farm,  reasonable  rates.  BOX 
261,  Groton,  Mass, _ 6 

WANTED:  On  farm,  with  Christian  family,  2  rooms, 
small  tool  shed,  vegetable  garden,  by  old  pensioner, 
year  round;  in  Khode  Island  or  Massachusetts.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  4033,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

ELDERLY  man  would  like  pleasant  permanent  home 
with  plain  living  Protestant  family  in  the  country. 
No  liquor  or  tobacco,  fond  of  children.  Would  make 
himself  useful.  Dutchess  County,  New  York  preferred. 
BOX  4050,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


GOAT  Cheese,  made  from  pure,  whole  goat's  milk. 

$1.25  lb.  postpaid.  Abkarian,  R.  1,  Middletown. 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Dry  navy  or  kidney  beans,  small  or 
large  amounts,  C.  A.  McMillen,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

PURE  1  ermont  maple  sugar,  5  lb.  can  $4.50;  5  lb. 

can  dark  $4.00:  2  lb.  can  granulated  $3.00.  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 

BLACK  walnut  meats.  Best  grade.  Lb.  $1.60;  2  lbs. 

$3.15;  5  lbs.  $7.50.  Pecan  pieces,  English  walnuts 
and  almonds  $1.50  lb.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman. 
Dillsburg,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fine  grain  maple  sugar  in  10  lb.  con¬ 
tainers  $9.00  prepaid.  Victor  Brunelle,  Jr.,  Orleans, 
Vermont. _ 

GRAPEFRUITS  are  $3.95  bushel  prepuid.  James 
Kimber,  Wintor  Park,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de¬ 
liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  Phono  47-282,  R.  D.  14, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

QUOTE  price  baled  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  delivered 
to  Pinelawn,  L.  I.  by  truck.  A.  M,  Jordan. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Gambrel  roofed  dairy  barn  36'xlOO' 
suitable  for  wrecking  and  rebuilding,  complete  with 
cow  stanchions,  drinking  fountains,  manure  trolleys;  12 
years  old.  Will  sell  part  or  all.  Fred  Richter,  P.  O. 
Box  187.  East  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone  North- 
port  902  J. _ 

CROCHETED  pot  holders,  place  mats.  Embroidered 
aprons,  samplers,  pictures.  Descriptions  and  prices 
on  request.  Mrs.  Roland  Mark,  Meriden,  N.  U. 
FARQUHAlt  hydraulic  cider  press  No.  1  for  sale, 
used  4  seasons.  Anton  Ortner,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 
FOR  Sale:  Combine,  in.  first  class  condition,  a  6-foot 
McCormick  Deering  on  rubber.  Goebel  Bros., 
Goebel  Road,  New  City  Rockland  County,  New  York. 
Telephone  New  City  642,  _ 

WANTED:  Wooden  settee;  will  call  for  same  if 
within  150  miles  of  Philadelphia.  Reply  size,  con- 
dition,  price.  Howard  Arrison,  Walllngfojd,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  1-50  horsepower  Riglow  2  Pass  Boiler 

with  stoker  bought  new,  1929,  used  continuously. 
Now  available  at  once.  Torrington  Creamery.  Inc.. 
Torrington,  Conn, _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  queens  by  return  mail, 
$1.25  each.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N,  J. _ 

HOOKED  Rugs  also  2  stamped  patterns.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Runnel,  East  Bridgewater.  Mass _ 

WANTED:  Ford-Ferguson  tractor,  late  model.  Merck, 
118-10  Rockaway  Bird.,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  sale:  80  tons  good  timothy  hay  baled  with 

wire,  Harold  Schmidt.  It.  D.  2,  Sherburne.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  40  tons  of  good  quality  mixed  baled 

hay,  $25  per  ton.  Howard  Hermann.  Callicoon,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  150  tons  timothy  hay,  baled;  1946  crop. 

W.  A.  Olmsted,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  of  New 


A  beautiful  home  as  well  as  a  great  farm.  Why  go  West  or  to 
Alaska  when  you  can  get  more  than  a  square  mile  of  better  land  for 
less  than  replacement  cost  of  buildings. 

SIZE  —  765  acres;  over  250  acres  of  level  River  Flats. 

Location  —  Situated  in  one  of  New  York’s  finest  farming  sections 
in  Otsego  County,  just  across  the  river  from  Mt.  Upton,  10  miles  north 
of  Sidney  and  200  miles  from  New  York.  On  mam  highway  from 
Mt.  Upton  to  Gilbertsville,  and  only  ^4  mile  from  Mt.  Upton. 

Buildings  are  extraordinary  and  insured  for  $32,500.  Telephone 
and  electricity. 

Equipment  and  Stock  may  be  purchased  at  inventory. 

Price  _  $40,000,  one-half  cash  or  might  consider  trade  as  part 
purchase  price. 

250  Acres  of  Woods  —  One-half  is  cut  over  six  years.  Balance  is 
a  large,  beautiful  forest  of  oak  and  pine.  If  wisely  timber-cruised  in 
the  next  twenty  years  it  should  more  than  half  pay  for  this  investment* 

An  excellent  sand  and  gravel  bank  on  the  property  on  main 


York  State’s  Great  Farms 


highway,  and  if  properly  handled  could  be  developed  into  a  good 
source  of  income. 

Consolidated  schools,  several  churches,  stores,  and  two  creameries 
within  two  minutes’  drive  of  farm.  For  more  than  a  mile  this 
beautiful  farm  borders  the  Unadilla  River.  Swimming  and  fishing. 

Get  Wise  G-I’s —  the  war  is  over!  Here  is  that  dream  Farm  Come 
True.  .  .  real  opportunity  to  build  the  largest  dairy  or  truck  farm 
serving  New  York  City  —  200  miles  to  a  market  of  seven  million.  A 
dandy  proposition  and  a  challenge  for  a  couple  intelligent  ex-G-I’s. 

$500  Reward  for  anyone  furnishing  or  recommending  a  buyer. 
Buyer  must  sign  statement  declaring  you  informant. 

Brokers  Cooperate  —  5%  Commission. 

For  Further  Information  Wire  or  Write 

W.  RALPH  AITKEN,  Owner,  300  W.  Ocean  View  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Drive  over  and  see  this  amazing  farm. 

Ask  for  the  Superintendent,  George  Clark. 
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Taking  Care  of  Turkeys 

Poultry  raisers  often  get  the  idea 
that  when  turkeys  are  well  started 
most  of  their  work  is  done.  While  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  a  good  start  for 
turkeys  is  very  essential  and  Summer 
care  important,  still  Fall  management, 
carried  out  right,  will  mean  a  fat- 
greater  margin  of  profit.  When  Fall 
arrives  ,  your  young  turkeys  should 
have  already  been  vaccinated,  and 
health  problems  which  have  arisen 
should  have  been  taken  care  of.  You 
should  have  made  sure  that  they  are 
not  lousy;  lousy  turkeys  will  not  gain 
when  you  want  them  to.  Our  turkeys 
roost  on  open  air  roosts  and  we  keep 
them  deloused.  When  turkeys  consume 
quantities  of  live  bugs,  this  diet  should 
be  supplemented  with  other  feeds.  In 
the  early  Fall  many  raisers  make  the 
mistake  of  not  checking  to  see  that  the 
turkeys  have  more  and  larger  feeders. 
Often  it  is  forgotten  how  much  larger 
the  poults  have  grown  and  that  they 
need  much  larger  feeders  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  can  eat.  Besides, 
some  raisers  do  not  realize  how  much 
water  turkeys  will  drink  if  they  are 
allowed  access  to  it  all  day  long  as 
they  should  be;  make  sure  to  see  that 
your  poults  get  all  the  water  they  can 
drink. 

As  turkeys  approach  maturity,  they 
need  increased  quantities  of  grain  all 
the  time.  Along  with  grain,  I  feed  a 
35  per  cent  protein  concentrate.  I  see 
that  they  have  access  to  coarse  feeds, 
such  as  ground  alfalfa  hay,  because 
as  the  birds  approach  maturity,  the 
toms  will  start  to  strut  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  greater  tendency  toward  feather 
picking  then.  So  protein  feeds  are 
very  important  at  this  time,  not  only 
to  make  the  birds  gain  faster,  but  to 
prevent  any  start  of  cannibalism.  The 
last  eight  weeks  I  feed  whole  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  in  their  rations. 

I  use  about  one-half  corn,  one-fourth 
wheat,  and  one-fourth  barley  or  oats 
to  make  up  this  grain  mixture.  With 
these  we  do  not  need  to  use  as  high 
a  protein  concentrate.  The  last  month 
I  like  to  feed  a  milk  moistened  mash 
once  a  day.  This  increased  feed  con¬ 
sumption  puts  weight  on  faster  and 
hastens  their  feather  maturity,  finish¬ 
ing  them  up  in  a  very  good  condition, 
particularly  if  it  is  planned  to  dress 
the  birds  for  market.  I  use  a  stiff  wire 
for  mash  feeders  on  the  range,  which 
provides  a  place  for  turkeys  to  wipe 
their  beaks  when  eating  mash  and 
helps  to  keep  down  the  habit  of  feather 
picking.  The  turkeys  often  get  started 
at  this  because  they  use  the  feathers 
of  the  nearest  birds  to  wipe  off  the- 
wet  mash.  So  provide  the  wires  on  the 
feeders  about  six  inches  above  the 
mash.  • 

I  do  not  sell  all  my  turkeys  at  one 
time.  Most  turkeys  are  graded  when 
sold  alive,  and  probably  all  the  turkeys 
will  not  be  No.  1.  Hen  turkeys  often 
reach  market  condition  before  .  the 
toms  are  ready.  I  sell  them  then,  and 
have  more  room  and  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  left.  When  the  No.  1  toms 
are  sold,  I  can  then  give  more  attention 
to  the  rest,  thus  finish  all  of  them  off 
better,  and  get  a  more  favorable  grad¬ 
ing  deal  all  the  way  through.  When 
a  raiser  is  ready  to  sell  live  turkeys, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  care  in 
handling  them  will  pay  big  dividends. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  book  orders  for 
turkeys  for  a  certain  time.  I  have  done 
this  for  the  last  15  years,  and  now  I 
have  many  orders  booked  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas.  I  also  have 
orders  from  some  hotels  the  .year 


around  that  pay  me  well.  After  the 
New  Year  I  have  left  only  turkey 
breeders;  I  keep  them  two  years  and 
then  sell  them  to  people  who  want  a 
well  developed  two-year  old.  a.  s. 


Built-up  Litter  for  Poultry 


Some  poultrymen  find  it  quite  a 
chore  to  clean  out  the  litter  in  the 
laying  houses  about  every  second  week. 
Here  is  the  story  of  one  who  leaves 
litter  in  his  hen  houses  for  a  year; 
yes,  sometimes  for  two  years.  Basil 
Grigsby  and  son,  of  Hartwick,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  have  been  following 
this  built-up  litter  plan  on  their  6,000 
hen  poultry  farm  for  10  years,  and  have 
many  favorable  things  to  say  about  it. 
The  plan  is  to  start  in  August  with  a 
generous  litter  of  shavings  mixed  with 
lime.  For  a  laying  house  with  900  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  they  use  35  bales  of 
shavings  and  two  bags  of  hydrated 
Hme.  If  possible,  they  like  to  get  this 
material  on  the  floor  to  dry  a  couple 
of  weeks  before  the  pullets  are  housed 
from  the  range.  This  litter  then  stays 
inrr^e-  k°use  as  long  as  the  pullets  do. 

Their  system  of  management  is  to 
go  through  the  laying  houses  once  a 
week  and  clean  out  any  places  where 
the  litter  has  become  wet  and  packed. 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  add  a  few 
bales  of  shavings  each  month  during 
the  year  so  as  to  keep  the  litter  six 
or  eight  inches  deep  at  all  times.  They 
find  that  this  method  of  handling  the 
litter  problem  on  their  farm  saves 
labor,  keeps  the  houses  drier  and 
warmer,  produces  cleaner  eggs  and  is 
cheaper.  They  say  they  have  not  had 
experience  with  chopped  straw  for 
built-up  litter,  but  they  did  not  find 
long  straw  as  satisfactory  as  shavings 
This  year  they  plan  to  use  sawdust  in 
place  of  shavings  in  some  of  the  houses 
on  a  trial  basis. 


The  hydrated  lime  in  the  litter  keeps 
the  hens  free  of  lice.  During  the  10 
years  they  have  used  this  built-up 
litter  with  lime  and  shavings,  they 
have  never  had  to  treat  their  flock 
for  lice.  The  lime  also  acts  as  a  re- 
pellant  and  helps  prevennt  rat  damage 
in  the  hen  houses.  Hydrated  lime  is 
caustic  to  the  rats  and  whenever  they 
find  a  rat  hole,  they  simply  dump  a 
shovelful  of  lime  down  the  hole. 

The  “father-son”  arrangement  on  this 
farm  is  novel.  Basil  has  4,000  laying 
hens  and  the  son,  Earl,  24  years  old, 
has  2,000.  Each  party  markets  his  own 
eggs.  There  are  now  two  homes,  for 
Earl  has  a  wife  and  two  children.  The 
hatchery  business  is  operated  on  a 
50-50  share  basis  and  the  young  stock 
n;  raised  together  on  a  similar  basis. 
This  year  Earl  has  a  400  turkey  pro¬ 
ject,  which  is  being  operated  entirely 
separate  from  the  other  farm  business 
For  several  years  this  partnership  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  Grigsby  Poultry 
Farm  has  been  successfully  followed 
The  hatchery  produces  6,000  chicks  a 
week  when  in  operation  and  for  many 
years  has  been  operated  the  year 
around.  This  68-acre  farm  produces 
purebred  certified  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets 
are  raised  on  permanent  range,  the 
same  range  having  been  used  for  10 
years.  The  pullets  are  wormed  with 
iodine  in  the  feed  at  the  age  of  seven 
weeks  and  again  with  an  iodine  syringe 
treatment  when  they  are  put  in  the 
7^yl,ng  houses.  In  commenting  on  the 
‘  father-son”  arrangement,  Earl  re 
marked  that  they  had  found  it  wai 
important  to  forget  the  little  thing: 
and  concentrate  on  the  big  things. 

L.  h.  w. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Cost  of  Growing  Pullets 

What  breeds  of  chickens  stand 
southern  weather  conditions  best? 
What  would  be  the  approximate  cost 
to  raise  and  keep  heavy  breed  hens 
and  pullets,  with  feed  at  four  cents  a 
pound?  T.  s. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
ability  of  any  of  our  standard  pro¬ 
duction  breeds  to  stand  up  under 
southern  weather  conditions.  Breeds 
such  as  New  Hampshires,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  require  about  35  to  40  pounds 
of  feed  to  grow  from  day-olds  to  lay¬ 
ing  age.  At  a  feed  cost  of  four  cents 
per  pound,  this  represents  $1.40  to  $1.60 
for  their  feed  cost.  Feed  ordinarily 
represents  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
growing  a  pullet.  It  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  raise  a  pullet  to  laying  age  for 
as  low  as  $2.00,  but  this  is  questionable 
under  present  and  near  future  possi¬ 
ble  costs.  The  heavy  breeds  require 
about  100  to  115  pounds  of  feed  per 
bird  per  year.  Thus  your  feed  cost  per 
layer  (hen  or  pullet)  would  run 
around  four  to  five  dollars  per  bird. 
Under  pre-war  conditions  we  were 
able  to  refer  to  actual  cost  records,  and 
say  that  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
producing  a  dozen  eggs  was  feed,  and 
the  other  half  was  made  up  of  labor, 
interest,  insurance,  taxes,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items.  My  estimate  is 
that  these  relative  cost  figures  still 
hold  reasonably  true,  but  now  vary 
considerably  in  different  areas. 


Preserving  Eggs  in  Lime 

Is  is  possible  to  put  eggs  down  for 
later  use  in  a  lime-water  solution?  If 
so,  now  *is  it  done?  p,  y.  w 

.  You  can  preserve  eggs  for  some' time 
ln  ™ne  solution.  The  precedure  is 
as  follows:  Dissolve  two  or  three 
pounds  of  unslaked  lime  in  five  gallons 
of  water  that  has  previously  been 
boiled  and  allowed  to  cool;  let  the 
mixture  stand  until  the  lime  settles  and 
the  liquid  above  is  clear.  Place  clean, 
fresh  eggs  in  a  clean  earthenware 
crock  or  jar,  and  pour  the  clear  lime 
water  into  the  vessel  until  the  eggs 
are  covered;  at  least  two  inches  of 
the  solution  should  cover  the  top  layers. 
If  possible,  use  unfertilized  eggs,  and 
keep  the  container  of  eggs  in  a  cool 


Chicks  Have  Coccidiosis 

My  chicks  are  dying,  their  plumage 
looks  rough,  and  they  keep  thin  even 
though  they  eat  well.  What  should  I 

do?  F.  B. 


No  doubt  your  chickens  were  affected 
with  coccidiosis.This  is  a  rather  early 
age  for  it  to  develop,  but  not  so  un- 
common  these  days.  You  could  use  a 
flushing  a§en^  and  flush  these  chicks, 
^  i  ni_  c^ean  Pen.  Some  people  feed 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  3-5  per  cent  of 
the  mash  as  a  preventive.  However 
m  young  chicks  that  are  indoors,  sul¬ 
phur  rickets  are  liable  to  develop  un- 
less  extra  cod  liver  oil  is  added  to  the 
i  ation.  Sulf aguanadine  should  be  fed  as 
°?ei,?er  cent  of  the  mash  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  days,  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  coccidiosis  appear;  then 
put  the  chicks  on  regular  feed,  and 
repeat  the  use  of  the  medicated  mash 
if  needed. 


AS  TOLD  TO  A 
PARK  &  POLLARD 
SERVICE  MAN 


“It  happened  5  years  ago.  Trouble 
developed  in  August .  Birds  had  been 
growing  normally  until  hot  weather 
came  along.  The  harvesting  of  other 
farm  crops  kept  us  busy.  Guess  we 
neglected  the  birds — thought  they  were 
old  enough  to  shift  for  themselves. 

“ The  weather  was  hot.  The  range 
dried-up.  There  was  little  shade 
for  the  birds. 

“At  housing  time,  pullets  were 
about  a  third  of  a  pound  under 
minimum  growth  weights.  It  took 
them  several  extra  weeks  to  come  into 
full  production.  Egg  size  was  notice¬ 
ably  smaller. 


“We've  learned  our  lesson  now. 
We  pay  special  attention  to  August. 
When  ranges  dry-up,  the  birds  need 
more  feed.  Without  grass  range,  the 
birds  must  depend  on  the  ration  for 
all  their  vitamins  and  growth  nu¬ 
trients.  Good  shade  and  plenty  of 
fresh  water  are  likewise  important. 

“Hasty  thought  may  lead  to  the 
wrong  conclusion  on  feed.  We’ve 
found  it  takes  sound  rations  to  get 
full  growth.  Full  growth  means 
larger  eggs  and  more  of  them  in  early 
fall.  We  can’t  afford  to  gamble  on 
feed  quality.  We  get  good  results 
with  Park  &  Pollard.”- 


Tha  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  $1.00.  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WILKES  REMEDY  COMPANY.  Waterloo,  Ion 


BIG  SPECIAL:  POULTRY  PICKERS 

For  a  Short  Time  Only 

Reconditioned  for  $69.50  (F.  0.  B.  New  York) 
Sam©  Guarantee  as  on  our  New  Machines. 

We  also  have  in  stock  a  full  line  of  the  famous 
PICKWICK  PICKERS.  For  Information  Write  To 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


POULTRY  PICKERS 
AND  SCALDERS 

SPECIAL:  Limited  number  of  reconditioned 

Pickers  far  below  cost. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneoil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

Wo  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Ine. 

_  „  .  Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yerk 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  R°CKS,  ,  CROSS 

..  .  I®*-  Partieulars 

ALLEN  S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

Raise  your  own  meat,  alee  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm,  Museatine,  lowi 


550 
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August  17,  1946 


Hubbard  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BALANCED-BRED  for  MORE  EGGS,  MORE  MEAT 


Cull 


...SAVE  FEED 


In  a  feed -scarce  year, save  feed  by  culling 
closely!  Feed  only  the  birds  that  produce,  ^ 

Save  feed,  too,  by  making  maximum  use  of 
range.  Provide  feed-saving  hoppers  and  con* 
tainers.  Eliminate  spillage.  Wage  war  on  ratsi 

And  when  you'  buy  chicks,  remember  this:  It 
pays  to  buy  birds  that  use  their  ieed  to  maxi-1 
mum  efficiency.  It  pays  to  grade  up  your  flock.* 

Grade  up  with  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires; 
Behind  them  are  19  years  of  pedigree  breed* 
ing  and  progeny  testing  for  more  eggs  and 
more  meat.  Their  livability,  fast  growth,  and 
early  maturity  make  them  ideal  for  summer 
brooding. 

For  broilers,  get  Hubbard’s  cross-breds.  They 
produce  solid,  heavy-meated  market  birds  in 
minimum  feeding  time. 

Weekly  batches.  30-day  full  satisfaction  guarantee. 


PtOFIT-BBED  FftOM  PROVEN  STRjUNS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  ot  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &.  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Special  Low  Price* ! 
OHLS  BIG- VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLiCQQN,  N.  Y. 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Bock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old,  70e  each. 
UnderlOO  add  5e  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  befor®  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

We  do  Commercial  Caponizing. 

P.  E.  da  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 


Hanson’s  world  record  and  Ghostley  breeding,  354 
egg-sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 

100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So 
pullets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready 
to  profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  36  page  catalog  free. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 104-  H  -  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 

__  _  __  _  virnw-i  New  Hampshire  Beds,  Bock- 
E3[T|  |  K  I  ^Hamp  Cros3.  16  weeks  old. 
A  KJ  AaA-im~l  A.  Heady  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE  Box  R,  0AKM0NT,  PA. 

Lr^iiAnyc  backed  by  470  to  943  eggs  per 

bird  (official  2  to  5 

**/'*-*  '/bXlf  PAOwt  year  records)  mean 
|  BEAL  PROFITS t  Full 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R.  RAHWAY. _ NEW  JERSEY 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

my  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY  . 
4ew  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Bock-Bed, 
led  and  Red-Bock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

VI.  F.  Mattern.  R.  5.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults. 
Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116 _ Box  P, _ Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25 -$7*. 50;  3  50-SI4.00;  I00-$28.00.  Ducks  for 

Profit"  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrnok  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 

rron  White  Emden,  Toulouse.  White  and 

Li  fc.  H.L>  Colored  Muscovy  Ducks.  Golden  Pheas¬ 
ants.  B.  JANDAK,  Box  8,  VALLEY  STREAM,  N,  Y. 


More  Profits  For  You 
Through  Faster,  Easier 
Poultry  Picking  with 


The  name  PICKWICK 
is  registered  U.  S. 
Patent  Office.  Pick¬ 
wick  machines  manu¬ 
factured  under  patents 
No.  2,302,525  and/or 
D-135,668. 


Here’s  the  amazing  poul¬ 
try  picking  machine  that 
means  moro  profits  for 
you  through  big  savings 
in  time  and  labor!  Thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  farm¬ 
ers  and  poultry  processors 
are  enthusiastic  over  the 
way  their  Pickwick  pick¬ 
ers  do  a  quick,  easy, 
clean  job  of  picking  all 
kinds  of  poultry.  The 
exclusive  features  and 
sturdy  construction  of 
your  Pickwick  machine 
assures  yeu  outstanding 
performance  and  long, 
dependable  service.  There 
is  a  Pickwick  model  to 
fit  your  requirements. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FULL  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  ENTIRE 
PICKWICK  LINE! 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 

R.O.P-  Sired  for  EGGS 

if  *5811  Specialized  Flocks 
W  jm  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

i  BWi  ftftfl  Fe.  BREEDERS  headed  by  R.OJV 
l.ow.UUU  tgg  Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
Hatching  Oapaaty  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
Hatehes  Fvprv  TESTED.  Leading  pare  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
WesK  Year  Around  priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
CATALOG  FREE  CATALOG. 

FREE 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  H-3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


TOLMAN  *  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $14  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs.  Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders. 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’ H 
BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


iUCKLINGS:  Mammoth  Pekins  from  vigorous  stock. 

IARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


White  Indian  Runner  Yearling 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM. 


Hens  —  $1.00  Each. 
DRIFTING,  PENNA, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  straighten 
out  a  matter  for  me.  In  May,  1945,  I 
wrote  Chris  Robinson,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.,  in  regard  to  a  Newfoundland 
puppy.  He  sent  me  some  beautiful  snap¬ 
shots  of  grown  dogs  and  puppies.  He 
asked  $35.00  for  a  male  Landseer  type 
Newfoundland  puppy.  He  agreed  to 
let  me  have  it  for  $10.00  down  and  the 
balance  at  $5.00  a  month.  The  puppies 
were  born  April  12,  he  said,  and  I 
received  one  on  May  22.  He  was  cute 
but  one  eye  was  defective,  small  and 
only  part  open.  He  also  had  a  navel 
rupture  and  an  operation  was  a  risk. 
He  would  not  eat  and  was  without 
vitality.  I  reported  to  Mr.  Robinson 
and  he  did  not  want  him  back,  but 
advised  disposing  of  him  and  he  would 
send  another.  He  sent  a  larger  one  and 
it  was  a  sorry  looking  dog  and  bad 
smelling.  On  giving  him  a  bath  I  dis¬ 
covered  he  had  a  ruptured  navel  and 
was  sick.  Robinson  advised  an  opera¬ 
tion,  but  the  veterinarian  said  he  had 
no  vitality  and  also  had  rickets,  I  took 
good  care  of  him  but  he  died.  I  sent  the 
veterinarian’s  name  so  Robinson  could 
verify  my  report.  He  then  promised 
that  he  would  send  another  dog.  He 
sent  an  eight  month  old  dog,  but  it 
arrived  with  pus  in  its  eyes,  nose  run¬ 
ning  and  very  sick.  The  veterinarian 
worked  hard  on  him  and  at  the  hospi¬ 
tal  they  refused  to  take  the  dog  in, 
saying  he  had  distemper.  We  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  save  him  but  he  died. 
Now  Mr.  Robinson  makes  no  answer 
when  I  ask  for  a  refund.  I  have  paid 
the  whole  $35.00  and  have  spent  al¬ 
most  that  in  trying  to  save  the  sick 
dogs  he  sent  me.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  to  get  a  refund.  I  do  not 
want  any  more  of  his  dogs.  mbs.  f.  d. 

This  is  a  sad  dog  story  and  our  re¬ 
action  would  be  that  a  responsible  dog 
dealer  would  want  to  make  adjustment 
promptly  on  surf}  a  poor  record.  Mr. 
Robinson,  however,  ignored  nearly  all 
our  letters  and  when  he  did  reply 
insisted  that  he  did  not  guarantee  to 
replace  any  puppies  but  he  did  say 
he  would  take  one  over  to  her  in  the 
Spring.  He  did  not  do  so  and  now 
falls  back  on  excuses — ill  health  and 
a  fire  on  his  place.  This  may  all  be 
true  but  it  is  no  reason  why  the  $35.00 
should  not  be  refunded  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  speak  well  for  his  stock. 
The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
dogs  were  not  in  condition  to  be 
shipped  and  were  weak.  The  veterin¬ 
arian  reported  that  he  would  not  con¬ 
sider  any  of  the  three  puppies  very 
valuable  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
saw  them.  Our  reader  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  their  condition.  We  still 
hope  Mr.  Robinson  will  refund  this 
$35.00,  but  in  any  event  our  readers 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Here  are  five  new  subscribers  and 
my  renewal.  I  have  had  your  paper 
for  some  25  years  and  am  persuaded 
from  the  rural  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
most  up-to-the  minute  publication  of 
its  kind.  Your  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment  is  very  important  to  many 
people.  However,  sometimes  farmers 
ought  to  learn  that  no  good  investment 
is  ever  peddled.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  money  available  without  the 
farmer’s  dollar.  I  lived  in  the  city 
30  years;  have  been  in  various  lines 
of  business — then  came  to  the  country 
and  now  at  80  shall  sell  out  and  in¬ 
vest  my  own  money.  c.  A.  H. 

Thanks  for  the  good  subscription 
work.  This  is  good  homespun  advice 
and  we  feel  it  is  very  timely.  Experi¬ 
enced  investors  are  ready  to  put  their 
money  in  worthy  propositions,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  remote 
country  districts  to  get  money  to  put 
their  investments  on  the  market. 
Legitimate  offerings  will  be  taken  up 
promptly  by  experienced  companies 
who  are  interested  in  the  particular 
line,  but  when  you  are  urged  to  “get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  or  you  will 
miss  an  opportunity  to  get  rich  quick,” 
or  at  least  “double  your  money,”  be 
wary.  Take  time  to  think  over  the 
matter  and  investigate.  The  would-be 
benefactors  will  be  around  again. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  has  sent  me 
a  check  for  $27.50,  the  amount  to  which 
I  was  entitled.  Many  thanks  for  your 
time  and  trouble.  a.  h. 

We  nre  glad  adjustment  has  been 
made  with  this  reader.  We  understand 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield 
is  turning  over  money  to  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  to  pay  the 
amounts  that  were  deducted  for  stock 
at  the  time  mortgage  loans  were  made. 
These  payments  are  made  to  tho^e  who 
have  paid  off  their  mortgages.  We 
criticized  the  issuance  of  this  stock  in 
the  associations  from  the  beginning  and 
we  feel  it  is  through  our  publicity 
and  efforts  that  the  injustice  of  the 
situation  was  recognized.  It  was 
eminently  unfair  to  make  the  purchase 
of  stock  a  condition  for  a  loan  and 
it  was  a  decided  hardship  when  the 
amount  was  not  paid  back  as  promisee 
when  the  mortgage  was  finally  closec 
out,  Some  waited  many  years  withou'; 
receiving  any  stock  interest  at  all. 
With  fewer  and  stronger  Farm  Loan 
Associations,  there  is  a  much  better 
chance  that  there  will  be  no  recurrence 
of  this  serious  predicament  in  which 
holders  of  stock  found  themselves  in 
the  past  10  or  15  years. 


WORM 

before  you 

HOUSEIl' 


For  more  eggs  this  winter  —  more  poultry 
profits  —  get  rid  of  worms.  Worm  your 
pullets  before  housing.  Your  older  hens, 
too.  Worm  your  whole  flock  with  Ovumix. 
Ovumix  is  a  tonic,  as  well  as  wormer  — 
does  double-duty  in  building  up  your  birds 
for  winter.  It’s  easy  to  use.  Just  mix  handy 
5-lb.  package  of  Ovumix  with  100  lbs.  ol 
your  regular  mash  and  feed  for  5  days. 
Worms  go  —  birds  pep  up  —  get  “peak** 
egg  production. 

Inexpensive— get  Ovumix  from  your  local 
dealer.  Write  for  free  folder. 


DOUBLE- DUTY* 


OVUMIX 


TONIC  AND  WORMER 


WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  INC; 

Box  NO-9  Myerstown,  Penna. 


CONSISTENT  PERFORMANCE 

Reference  to  the  monthly  reports  of  the  laying 
contests  shows  that  the  Warren  Beds  maintain 
a  remarkably  high  level  of  heavy  production  and 
endurance,  regardless  of  climate,  seasonal  changes, 
and  varying  conditions  of  management,  feed¬ 
ing,  and  caro. 

From  Current  Reports 

Hunterdon,  N.  J.  —  Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds,  203 
eggs,  217.55  points. 

Missouri  —  Highest  Bed  Pen,  1691  eggs, 
1813.10  points. 


Passaic,  N.  J.  —  2nd  Bed  Pen,  1877  eggs, 
1955.95  points. 

Consistency  is  a  basic  factor  of  success  in  profit¬ 
able  poultry  operations,  and  the  Warren  Beds 
have  given  ample  proof  of  unvarying  consistency 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  in  the  breeding 
pens,  in  the  laying  houses,  and  in  general  pro- 
daction  on  the  farm,  in  the  poultry  yard,  and 
in  the  poultry  markets.  They  have  invariably 
held  true  to  their  strain  and  their  records,  for 
their  owner  and  for  his  customers. 


R.  I.  REDS,  Sired  by  Mass.-U.S.  R.O.P.  Males 
from  240  to  341  Egg  Dams.  ROCK  REDS  (Barred), 
Sired  by  Barred  Rock  Males  of  a  Leading  Strain. 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


a 


mmmm 

BARRED 
RDBMS 

Their  Quality  is  TOPS.  Hundreds 
of  customers  have  said*  it!  And 
we’ve  been  sold  out  all  season. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  -  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


RARrOH^  POULTRY  FARM 
DHDVtVWn  Route  3a  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


icks 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


(Trade-Name  Keg.  V.  S.  Pat  Off). 


The  Best'  Foundation  Stock 
IS  SUCCESS  INSURANCE 

Poultrymen  everywhere  recognize 
SPIZZEB1NKTUM  Quality  In  Breed- 
I  ing  and  Production  Stock.  For  Assured 
Profits  — Begin  with  the  Best. 

New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

100%  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60.  Kingston,  N.H. 


Geese  and  White  Muscovy  Duck$' — Started  stock  and 
breeders.  Free  booklet.  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  Ns  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ot  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Itoute  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS;  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Pairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desir- 
able.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

WAKD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at 
increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteflore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills.  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

WANTED;  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180 '  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y _ _ 

WANTED  White  couple  for  cooking  and  general  work 

in  men’s  boarding  house.  Country,  good  wages.  Clif- 
ford  Rldgway  Jr.  Club  Douse,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey, 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  work  in  restaurant;  must  be 
good  cooks.  Good  wages.  Clifford  Ridgway,  Jr., 
Gate  Bouse,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. _ 

1‘OUETRYMAN,  year  round  job  for  experienced  man. 

Barge  New  Hampshire  farm.  BOX  3896,  R  N.-Y'. 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  for  llorist,  light  work.  Good 


s&rsjjss?  bo*  S,s.  °”™ y- 

Frank  Kohl.  42  Sickles  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  COUPLE:  Man  general  farmer,  milker:  wife  house-  POULTRYMAN-Gamekeener  v7tZ-~n 

. . . : - - -  1  _kePer;  .  Steady  position^  $125  monthly,  room  and  |  30  years  experience  production  fhicks,  ducks,  *  » 


HOUSEWORKER,  thorough,  clean,  reliable,  desiring  board  Anntax  pZT'n  “>on«ily,  rI?°“  apd  year®  experience  production  chicks,  ducks,  geese, 

good  home  with  two  Christian  adults.  $100  month,  I  - - : - PP  y  J  a,  paS|  B'  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  turkeys,  pheasants,  wild  game  also  minks,  silver  foxes, 

own  room  and  bath.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Write  giving  WANTED:  Orchard  superintendent  with  thorough  W150,pef  month  plus  maintenance.  BOX  4029. 

.....  -  knowledge  apple  culture.  Opportunity  for  high  type  -  a]  New-Yorker. 


man  with  one  of  largest  commercial  orchards  in  Ohio.  I  COOK,  experienced  woman  wants  year-round  situation' 
9  Ah,*rUlt  Falm  Co”  98u0  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland  |  ranch,  dairy  farm,  etc.;  $35  weekly  plus  mainte- 

nance.  BOX  4031,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nationality,  age  and  qualifications.  BOX  4022. 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BARN  men  for  test  work  with  Jerseys.  Operate  |  o 

De  Laval  machines  or  expert  hand  milkers.  Prefer  I  -■  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

IK?n  ttlat  cfn  .work  and  live  together.  House  j  PRACTICAL  nurse  desired  to  care  for  elderly  con-  I  JBAN,  50,  farm  background,  professional  experience 

hu«Unn«  t0  t0Wn  °n  Greyhi>und  and  school  rJ~eSuent,  gentleman  completely  helpless.  Wages,  1  children,  seeks  position  refind  people  making  self 

bus  lines.  State  age,  experience  and  wages  expected  I  room,  board  in  farm  home.  Permanent.  Re  one  of  the  I  generally  useful.  BOX  4045,  Rural  New-Yorker 

first  letter.  Also  single  men  to  care  for  two  time  family,  Hessberger,  Royalston.  Mass.  HOUSFKFffPvn  ro — 1X7777 — L.  .  ,, ,  ,  , 

milking  cows.  BOX  4023,  Rural  New-Yorker  I  sivri  v  777777777 - :  - : — - I  ^  .V.  ^KEEPER  62,  white,  Christian,  desires  po- 

n  t\n>v\r  ixr  f' — i - ; - n - : -  I  handyman  with  drivers  license,  sober,  for  I  ,  sltlon>  1-2  motherless  adults;  Pennsylvania  nre- 

ti![Li™'wrdevr  .  for„  sraa  l,  co,mtry  estate;  40  d®livery  fnick  on  wholesale  egg  route;  country  place  ferred-  Mrs.  Llpton,  4623  Penn  St  f  Frankfort 
miles  from  New  Iork.  Separate  cottage  furnished.  111  Monmouth  County.  Good  room  and  board  and  $30  I  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ranaiora. 

Permanent  position.  Good  salary.  Phone  evenings  j  weekly,  steady  job.  Ludwig  Voss.  Matawan  N  T  I  pom  thy  - ; -  .  .  - - 

Yorktown  Heights  515.  I  YTfr.T.r  , - : - 2 - -  a  ^  -v  J;  1  POULTRY  farmer,  veteran,  married,  large  experi- 

— — — — _ — —— — _ - - - - - -  — .  ■  I  aiiddrragld  housekeeper  for  young  couple  living  cnee,  seeks  position  to  manage  poultry  farm-  best 

LAJJ.Y.  npt  over  35,  as  housekeeper  for  invalid  man;  m  suburbs;  good  wages,  vacation  with  nav  hr.cr.itaf  references.  BOX  4044.  Rural  X’ew-VnrW  ’  “eS* 

-r-g!-1.  mail  foF  dairy  farm  wort..  Must  |  ft  “r, tTA.  "ffb^planty  of  frindooss  wr’lm  |  BO^’403f’t'KuraI  New-Torta?  re(er«nce,;  marrlod. 

_know  about  all  farm  work  and  milking  machines.  I  — — lL_Boutet,  R.  D.  1,  Bethlehem,  Penna.  L,  ,Tr  ,  .. — : - - —  *  rKe  * - — - - - _ 

No  liquor.  $30  per  week,  house  in  small  village  and  EXPERIENCED  man  for  general  rtairv  - T~  immediately.  Dynamic  minister.  Un~ 

usual  privileges,  Clayton  J.  Shook.  Ancramdale,  N.  Y.  I  single,  preferred,  no  drinking1  or  smoki™  f  i9  «fo.f™C°“"len-all0ns.V  Popular,  ^successful.  BOX 


COUPLE  to  live  on  small  estate,  lake  Summers  gages-  Sydney  Peters,  Callieoon.  N.  Y 
and  Winters  in  Syracuse.  Man  to  care  for  grounds  1  WANTED:  Farmer  - - 


18  Station  Q.  New  York.  N.  ’  Y. 


".“""‘A,:'1  cyracuse.  man  io  care  lor  grounds  I  wanted:  Farmer  to  ODerate  good  farm  i„  -  I  man  .seeks  gardener-handyman  position 

and  gardens.  Woman  to  cook  and  look  after  house,  i  part  of  Maryland  Five  rooA  tLf A  r J  Eastern  j  with  living  quarters  on  private  estate.  BOX  4037, 

Modem  living  quarters,  furnished,  radio,  private  family.  250  aSel  about  ISO  tiBable  Zrcl  lfV,  ~  New-Yorker.  _ 

bath.  Attractive  permanent  opportunity;  good  pay,  registered  Jersey  cows,  3  horses”  tractor  ^ndf  MARRIED  man,  no  children,  age  38 

ng  board  and  lodging  for  right  party.  Write  line  of  machinery  Prefer  mmried  tractor  . and  f“»  1  nent  job  on  farm  in  S  IzL  l’. 

■a  TT  f 1  TCnom-  sv..— 1  -mil  . ...  ■ . ,  u  marriea 


including 


„  .  .  ,  ,  .  -  — ,  wants  perma- 

SSTVi1'  ^e-er-HT  ^ea^  |  ^  | 

EX PlilUl'IN CED  dairy  farmer  and  assistant  herds-  available.  New  owmf/'wishls  He,IP  Available  after  September °lst.  f BOX  ^OSO^R^nAyI 

Oak  Earm,  Philadelphia  11,  Pa.  P>1’  give  recent  references,  famUy  sUtus *  and  * R^MAN,  38,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 

eixnprtPfi  poy  Anno  -n*  an(J  wages  sober  and  reliahle.  ripsir*<!  inL  nn  _ _ * 


WANTED:  Harness  maker,  rm’irino  H,7inr  o.c,  expected-.  BOX  4056,  Rural  vLJvLIL  ^  Wages  desnires  *ob  on  Poultry  farm! 

~  — — - — -  «  raU10-  washing  machine;  two  school  WANTED  by  married  ---  -  - - - 


WANTED :  Mother’s  helper!  Boy  2  years  girl  6  SiIdJen’  bablN  state  salary-.  Mrs  Blank  1^5  °n°7  by  ma^ri(ed  ma"  i°  60’s  as  cartak 

months.  No  other  servants.  Private  room  andf  bath?  2~7th  8t~3  Laurelton  43,  Queens.  New  York  3  °?  try  he/s  h»n  ,®stat?  exPerlenced  in  fa™  fruit. 

References.  Salary  $75.  Please  send  picture  8  P  POULTRYMAV-  ^ ,  Iork-— -  bees,  handy  with  tools  of  trades.  Ami 

Bell,  168  East  74th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y."  ’  |  Steady  job,  top  jfay^^arid^  b°r.  mo,fern  P°ultry  farm.  ■  Christian,  honest,  reliable,  best  of  referents 

S-room  hnnoe*  n..  ’.i.  ..  •  ..  oonus.  for  reliable 


cartaker  on 
poul- 
American, 


honest,  reliable,  best  of  references.  BOX 
4047.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■  »~ij~ 1  it-  1  ”  * . .  1 "  ■  ■  -  t  i  />  _AA __  •  ”  v  j  aiivj  uuiius  i or  reliable  man  I  xvurdi  x\ew—  xorKer. 

,  I  COOK,  downstairs  housework,  permanent;  no  laundry.  I  JSTrooln  bouse,  gas,  electricity  and  heat  Zorn’s  Pmiitri  MARrtftv  - rWT, - : - — - - 

Own  room  and  bath.  Four  In  family  Wages  and  I  Earms,  Hempstead  Turnpike  Bethnagp  T  nTS  MARRIED  man,  childless,  conscientious,  dependable, 

-  j  time  off^npen.  Mrs.  J.  Hoxie,  Scarborough.  (Os!tain“.  |  Tel.  Hlcksvilie  1672,  ~  ethP3ge’  L‘  1‘  N-  Y-  |  indes^  Wl^^mo^_ern farm;  *ork- 


Ttvt  p  Wantsx  i  at  "j — 1 — - - - with  purebred  herd  or  general  farm  worlr 

j  as. -a | .0 L»zjsi ;rS3H  'g ^ 

m.  fyrk®y  raising,  farming,  gardening.  Interesting  age*  family  status,  wages  expected  rie.irvi//1^  3’  A  „  1  graduate-  married,  speciality  ani- 

job  right  couple.  J.  M.  Johnson.  New  Preston.  Uonn  I  Swedesboro,  N.  J  P  Clear  view  Farms,  |  mal  husbandry;  also  knowledge  of  fruit.  Desires 

f  bone  Washington  2036.  '  housetceerfr  - - — - — _ _ _ managerial  or  herdsman  position  on  stock  or  dairy 

HOUSEKEEPER,  Christian  woman  30-40.  In  mother-  P^Sfrs  wUh  Srwo”  chUdren'  i^l/hoor'ran  «  NeT-YorkeV"3  QUarter3  re(Iuir®d-’ “^OX  iO^ 

less  home  on  Maryland  farm.  Electricity  bath-  a  offer  attractive  auart.erq  t  . schoo!-  Can  -ww  lorser. _ _ 

small  child  no  objection.  BOX  4009.  Rural  New  Worker.  borne  with  exceptional  advantages1”^ BXJILDER,  farm  superintendent,  available  to  start  or 
WANTED;  .Married  dairy  farmer  to  care  for  small  °E’ ,  HeaV7  cleaning  and  washing  '  not  1  U,m®  c,®an:y  ,on  building  construction  or  farm  project  with 

.....  .  herd  of  Guernseys  with  some  farm  work  on  modem  I  sk'd  with  children  desired  $100  monthly  rtotU  but  I  S/Ze ’  wbere  skill,  knowledge  and  ability  to  apply  it 

home  for  the  right  man.  To  answer  telephone  and  farm  near  town  and  city  Separate  tenemem  /u  I  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gibson.  210  Elm  St  Tort  him  n^/  v?CeS'  are  Paramount.  Surveys,  plans  and  construction  of 
vail  on  customers  finnrn-As  Korserv  400  wi  iimyhmnir  I  m-s-_  - ,  — .  J  °  narmo  tenement,  ait  |  _  .  _ . - - - - on  ai. ,  Northampton.  .Mass.  I  buildings,  irrigation  and  drainage  systems  dams 


wait  on  customers.  Georges  Nursery,  400  Willowbrook 
Road,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


GARDBNBR-Caretaker  wanted,  near  Chestnut  Hill,  ,  -  -  ~ 

Philadelphia.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  I  BOX  167,  Watertown,  Conn. 


k  I  modem  conveniences;  permanent  position-  available  I  FARM  counle  on  small  — g~-'  ' - Pton,  -'lass.  DiiiMings,  irrigation  and  drainage  systems,  dams, 

_  I  September  1-15,  usual  privileges.  Good  wages  to  ex-  I  ful  cottage  salary  1  i>lace’  Stamford,  Conn.  Beauti-  roads,  etc.  Lifetime  contact  with  high  producing 
•i  SeW  Ban-  _State  age,  size  of  family.  outside  work.’  Opportunity  ,  “d  I  ra^n/TT; 


outside  work  nr. a.:u  i-  .  r  —  -  1  -a  uiotauuuua;  ueei 

RuralN’eK-YorkT  y  for  veteran.  BOX  4053,  raisIng;  bog  breeding;  turkey  and  poultry  production; 

—  -  x orker.  !  sheep  rearing;  crop  rotation;  operation  and  care  of 


WANTED:  Experienced  farm  hand,  must  be  good  I  ^snmll"  subi/rban  hom1c°USGreemviehSSiSConnSy  P?/ls/r;  I  Fu/n r. fTT ' Y orker~ _ ’’  I  WANTED  position  by  October  1st.  By  married  mani 

milker  and  clean.  $125  per  month,  room  and  board.  family,  opportunity  for'  advancement  Will  Innlid^  GARDENER  and  handyman,  experienced  small  esiafn  “  tbe  fifties.  Have  worked  as  herdsman  and  farm 

BOX  3944,  Rural  New-Yorker, . .  |  beginner.  Permanent.  BOX  iOU  tol  L-yS'  I  .Long...Island-.  79  miles  from  New  y“rT  S  I  ”ana.Ser,  for  raa^  y?ara-  *  lover  of  good  cattle  and 

WANTED:  Cooks,  institutional  work,  hours  and  pay  I  WANTED:  Competent  woman  cenprTi — t — Z -  I  month  Tdfw10*!  mi(ldleaged,  married  man.  $150  per  nlare^  thr^A  r?nUlfS*  .^ould  coi^ider  small  up  to  data 

according  to  state  regulations,  board  and  lodgings  one  to  do  XnSie  hi  5J£m  ^luts  5;room  house  with  all  improvements  -  I  vS*' inT  farail3i^tat®  Afu11  Par^lars,  New 

if  wanted.  Apply  Mystic  Oral  School.  Mystic,  Coni.  |  childron?  Septe^lTTst fThi^gS  suburb,  tonsil-  I  ZT rcltrL-lT  «c'  "sh  j  T  ^  ■  B°X  4°65'  Rural 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career  tation  furnished.  Give  references  and  \vages  ex-  I  TTrifnwAr  ‘  : - °1’  Rurat  New-^ Yorker.  I  WANTED.  By  American  couple,  Jersey  or  Guernsey 

Dfiotpii  Afro  t? r\ B «>.*  uf  o .  — 3 —  xr  ..  —  _i_  I  -HiilvDSilAN !  litiiiv  nin h Bed  —  i; . 1 1  *  1  herd,  to  take  complete  charge  Lifetime  experience 

love  cattle.  Wages  or  shares.  Modern  home  appre- 
twV,- *  ,°  objection  to  remote  location  if  modernized, 
BOX  4066.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Ailcrton  St.,  Brookline 
Afaasachustts. 


career  i  •*  ‘untioucu.  vjive  .reierences  anu  wages  ex-  I  TTTTTf  nuAr  4  xt  i'v  r."  ■  — — • 

Apply  1  pected.  Airs.  Robert  W.  Sanders,  MacDougallT  N  Y  I  Yw,l?bif;ANE  Fully .  Qualified,  reliable,  sober 

6  i6’  f  t0.,!?am'  nursery  or  so.ne  farm  young  mm  Modern  hlme'  fucPrimrdelertTf,Syey3c  apd ,,  Eolsteins. 

, - - - -  I  W^°  is  wilang  to  work  and  can  handle  m^i  and  cated  ud  state  loo  r ectri^_ty  supplied  free;  lo- 

NURSE  wanted  in  nursing  home  in  Rockland  County.  I  wants  to  learn  nut  tree  nursery  business*  wages  and  I  fully  aee  mi  from  ^ew  ^ork  City.  Write  1  -k  rTTTT^ - - — ■ — - _ _ _ _ 

Good  salary.  Write  fully.  BOX  3972,  Rural  N.-Y.  share  of  profits.  BOX  4013,  Rural  New-Yo?ke?  d  'Qn,P'  ref«r^ces,  size  of  family,  salary  DAIRYMAN  single,  32,  experienced  pasteurizing  and 

DAIRY  farmer]  married;  vrith  kuiticlent  help  to  wInTED:  Attendant  for  a  nursing  home-  $U0  a  FaIXILI.  .  ~  '  B°X  4058  R~  N"Y~  BOX  cla.sstco"'ma“-  steadV-  reliable. 

operate  50  cow  dairy  farm  located  in  North  Jeresy,  I  month  and  maintenance.  Barbara  Uzzillia  145  I  farm  for  modern  fully  mechanized  dairy  - - ’■ — — New-l  orker. _ 

bn  wage-share  basis.  BOX  3961,  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  Cottago  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N  Y.  *  I  dependable6  r/vt  PhSUl0D '  OuaBfications,  sober  and  1  GGUPLE,  experienced,  reliable;  cook,  serve,  house- 

WANTED;  Experienced  fruit  farm  foreman;  fully  WANTED:  Caretaker,  farm-working  manager,  married,  free-  Located  abov/'^KinlTorTN-  fcJe“rici'y  supplied  j  j  _^PF’  VeS.3  T’  ,chicken3’  sener- 

equipped  modem  farm,  cold  storage,  excellent  I  on  small  estate  near  Toms  River,  N  J  with  experience,  size  of  family  ThF  Yt"  ,  Ffl10  fuIly  rt— : - - iiOX  '’0fa8,  diura!  b-ew- Yorker. 

house,  every  convenience.  M.  S.  Hazon,  Milton,  N.  Y.  |  knowledge  of  equipment  and  creative  farm  and  land  I  Rural  New-Ynrkc-  y’  salary  expected.  BOX  4059,  [  POSITION  Ws 

s  ■  -  '  —  '■  ...  — — - -  ■■  .  |  HATolAnm  nnf  H  f  _  __  1 _  ,  ,  ...  U“U  I  ^  ■  _ 1  ac  *•  I  vnKnRlA  _. 

COUI’LE  Wanted  October 
ville,  N.  J.  Haying,  fruit 

wife,  cook  and  general  houseworker.  3-room  apartment  ■  — - —  .  -  .  ,l00n  f  _  __  - — .  -  -  - -  — - - 

lumished  with  private  entrance  Good  permanent  no-  I  WANTED!  Athletic  director  and  cntr.»<,„  I  _ _ — -~Tlsht  man-  BOX  4061.  R.  N.-Y.  I  r.  years  experience;  good  references.  Prefer 

sition.  Write  fully  giving  experience,  salary  and  |  ^  combination.  Boys’  school;  ages  from  9  to  16  I  'VA„:,E?  _  Couple:  Woman,  light  house  wmriT  I  *7,  °JL  -Soiitheastem  _New  _York.  George 

References  to  E.  F.  Baumgartner, 


Wanted;  Veteran,  married,  small  child, 
reliable  worker,  desires  permanent  position  with 


~  - - - -  •  I  Y  ,  .  _  »  * - -  V.VUWFV  1  ill  UI  AUCi  laiill  I  d-lOY-JUl 

Uee”?  garden Iml  prnUm- ;  ^TrenTs'  sH^ry  BOX  ^?Ur’  °  ^r/l ” d WaPted., u0P  far“-  one  that  can  |  ?,haPce,_f?L  adva.n®e,ment  ,on  PurebTed" Guernsey’  fa7m.' 

seworker.  3-room  apartment  i;elere!lci-s-  salary.  BOX  402o.  Rural  New-Yorker.  Good  u-FT, 


Good  wages  to^theTlght0  mln'ROV^-?  1  lnSiiej-°Ut!!£e_,W0_rk-.  Agricultural  school  gradF 


aishod  with  private  entrance  Good  permanent  po-  I  WANTED:  Athletic  director  and  cottage  supervisor  wiv-Ti-n - -r- - — 

on.  Write  fully  giving  experience,  salary  and  !  combination.  Boys’  school;  ages  from  9  to  lfi  Couple;  Woman,  light  house  wnST  I  T'U'XYX.U1’';,  'it.  onuunauiem  mew  iotk.  George 

irences  to  E.  F.  Baumgartner,  Whitehouse,  N.  J.  |  G«od  salary  plus  ideal  living  conditions  Esnerienr-a  I  .. Gentleman,  gardening,  handywork  30  miio.  I  Brtbtold,  R.  D.  1,  Ottsville,  Penna.  Phone  Perkasie 

WANTED Farm  "  tTand  f  or_  peach"  and  sweet  com  sZslT  N^  HeFf,lan  Farm  Scho01-  toVs?5  T,Stt  days  weekly’  wL,TICT - - - - - . 

farm,  including  portable  irrigation.  House  with  j  ^ ^ - : — Phone  bpnng  Valley  88. _  roun#Hnf<*  advancement,  excellent  sur-  I  ^^^TESTAN1  couple  one  child,  desires  position 

all  conveniences.  References.  H.  Raymond  Adams,  I  WANTED;  Working  foreman  thoroughly  experienced  I  — — - —  Rural  New-Yorker.  {  managing  guest  home.  Consider  any  worth  while 

Sunny  Hill  Farm,  Burlington.  N.  J. _  wlLh  .beef  cattle  and  general  farming  to  assume  I  EXPERIENCED  poultry  man  wanted  also  must  have  I  proposltion-  O-  Box  88,  Winsted,  Conn. _ 

^sCB°mPai?  SSSTL  ^Ss%r„fy?teNeTsK  ^55  7 £%hVp  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SSSi.  bf‘ luU^treeL61^ —  ^  OPeratl°n'  modern6  home  Char®/-6f  ^  We'Tave^ta^d  new  N ofV  baS  C3(Tarterli‘S  SurosT'  iTn’t^Ty  "o?t 

toa6d!0nstatea*3completeliPhisU)ry,m3qual?flcation3?C”efe,rt  eripmeTmeSte1dyU7ofitirTTd  %  F3na  Ag6nCy'  2488  C°“* 

ences.  M.  K.  Walsh.  68-50  Harrow  St..  Forest  Hills.  I  Binder,  1521  Unionport  Road.  Bronv  I  ®°“Petent  party  need  reply.  Please  state  .i  1  —  °  - - 

M_...  I  ,  .. - : - - - - — : - - — : c  * VI*.  I  and  vnnr  nuct  t»av  .  jz  *yru__  WANT  to  hnv  dairv  nnnifrv  form 


m^o^  with  cooking.  |  I  U‘em* 


boys  cottage  on  ^  Nice  home,  excellent  f^d,"  attractive  surrouTdtnT  WANTED;  Pleasant  elderly  farm  F^~  Sa le  t’ 

al  children  near  ““e  hour  fr°m  New  York.  On  bus  line,  in  walking  I  l  k?  ?  E<)od  home.  separate  quarters,  and  $125  per  5-room  cabin,  ua 

- - -  ””  1  Hl movies,  churches.  Bedroom  sittinf  Ponth  in  exoha,1«e  for  half  days  work  each  as  h.fr  ll.yh  b°roe’ tSp,ruiE’  3  ac^es 

bath,  use  of  car.  Two  adults,  2  YoriTru?"^311  e"  Sma11  farm  50  mlles  from  New  Wanvick”'  n"  Y^'  surveyor  s 

5.  in  family  Pbacrl  _  I  XOrfc  City.  Five  dav  week-  Albert  -r»  -r,  e  I  ’’ anv  1CK’ _ U*  A. 


bath,  electric  fireplace, 
tillable.  $5,500,  one- 
transit.  Harry  Vail, 


New  Y'ork, _ 

COOKJNG  liouse  mother  for  small 

Protestant  farm.  Home  for  normal  _ _ _  _  . 

New  Y’ork  City.  Must  enjoy  and  understand  children.  I  distance  of  stores. 

Could  use  couple.  Woman  to  bo  cooking  house  mother.  I  room  and  private - ,  —  „  -  - - —  -  .  ... 

Man  to  be  dry  hand  milker.  Write  Andrus  boys*  9  811(1  5,  in  family.  Pleasant  nature  ’ro-  iork  „?lty-  Flve  day  week.  Albert  Adams,  R  r‘  •>  _ _ _ . 

Memorial  Home,  Yonkers,  New  York. _  liability  more  important  than  experience.  Ideal  for  I  Box  9a.  New  Canaan,  Conn.  '  ’  *  I  FOR  Rent:  Large  dairy  barn  and  pasteurizing  plant 

WANTED:  Farm  blacksmith;  must  understand  tractor  Maitland  ^  job-  Write  Mrs.  POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  take  charge  ’>  000  hens’  -iS.- M-  Jordan'  Plnelawn.  L.  I. 

and  implement  repairs,  sharpening,  tempering  tools  rr;-  —  •  edurd.  New  York.  _  modern  plant;  good  salary,  bonus  and  Modern  house’  MAINE  farms.  Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices. 

and  horse  shoeing.  Worcester  State  Hospital,  I  WANlKD.  Working  foreman  on  modem  dairy  r™  I  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz  N  Y  I  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  ,T  Dostie 

Worcester.  Mass. _  81ngl°  Preferred.  Purebred  Holstelns.  Splendid  con-  I  HERDSMAN  FFTiTTFl — Un ' - TT — 1 - —  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

WANTED;  Woman  for  housekeeping,  to  take  full  ‘--  ?a_  F- — 2Ik.  ,state-  BOX  ^SO,  Rural  N.-Y,  J  Holsteins)'  ’and'  making  records  OffeTgood6  s3alaryQ  EASTERN  Pennsylvania  near  Stroudsburg,  106  miles 

charge.  Age  35  to  45  Eastern  New  York  State.  MOTHER  s  Helper:  Assist  with  two  children  Light  modern  house.  State  qualifications  and  salary  ex-  ,  from  New  York  City  and  90  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

BOX  4001,  Rural  New-Yorker.  |  housework,  in  attractive  home.  One  hour  from  New  pected  first  letter.  Norman  Kellar,  Bontecou  Farms  J56,  ac,r0  Far"';  100  acrea  being  farmed.  20  acres 

iork  City.  Own  room  and  bath.  Must  be  neat  rn-  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  I“™,  I  Pastureland.  Balance  ' 

It  ahla  ekna.l.d  T»AV  ieiA  -  .  *  .  “OOV,  I  - - - - - -  f  llVPftl  1  liri  t  cnvlrte.  - 


FARMER  wanted  to  operate  200  acre  stock  farm,  i  _ .  ,  - -  uo  «oat, 

Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  share  basis.  Modern  I  ’ _ cheerful.  BOX  4042,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


woodlands.  2  large  springs  and 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  for  purebred  Holstein  herd  in  |  7  “•«*“?  *uu„  responsiDUlty  m  running  I  wapixjsjl/;  xeacner  for  kindergarten  in  church  school  i  «**  SALE:  60  acre  dairy  and  broiler  farm-  runnimr 

®STt  i2gT>2$°Lrt  CSWSTS  ' a  SU’SSS’fesTWS  wSted * B0.x 


New  York. 


some 
Apply  to 


OUTSIDE  man  for  year-round  job  on  large  well-  EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wanted  to  operate  a  I  Telephone  New  Milford  65-W” 

equipped  Vermont  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  First  3.000  Leghorn  layer  farm.  House  with  all  con-  cminr  r- — - ; - : - : — - — - 

rate  housing.  Should  be  familiar  with  all  field,  work  venienees.  References.  Good  opportunity  for  denend-  C  i  careta“er,  handyman,  for  childrens'  camp, 

and  a  good  mechanic.  State  experience,  wages  and  able  worker.  U.  Raymond  Adams,  Sunny  Hill  Farm  ^?,St  haye  ,car*  good  pay  and  living 

whether  married  or  single.  BOX  4006,  Rural  N.-Y.  Burlington,  N.  J.  »  ny  hill  farm,  quarters,  btate  full  particulars.  Box  35,  Suite  617, 

PLEASANT  professor's  family  needs  general  house-  WANTED:  Young  or  mlddieaged  woman  to  cook  and'  c'/m.- — ^a  vvay’  ?~y'y — X2£^ — - 

worker  (white  or  colored).  No  knowledge  of  cook-  care  for  family  of  three,  including  invalid  wife  I  kOK’  nprs®  f°r  2-year  old,  and  handyman  in  small 
ing  required.  Must  bo  cheerful  and  capable.  Own  husband  and  six  year  old  daughter  Pleasant  home'  I  ,boy3  sclwol.  Country  life.  References  required.  State 

room  and  bath.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Battle  Road,  near  Utica.  N.  Y.  No  previous  ’nursing  train?//  l,a.ary  expected.  Live  in  pleasant  cottage.  Gordon 

Princeton,  N.  J.  nocessary.  Write  BOX  4043  H,  r?“lD£  _Sehool.  Garrison-on-Hudson.-  N.  Y. 


GIRL  or  woman,  housekeeper,  no  objection  to  child. 

Winter  suburbs.  Summer  country.  Two  in  family. 
VVifo  invalid.  Prefer  congenial  person  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  home.  John  M.  Baker,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


necessary.  Write  BOX  4043,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  man  to  work  on  poultry  breeding  farm.  _ 

g?od.  wage_s._  David  T.  Cohen.  Guilford.  Conn.  J  MAN  56  wants  position  as  caretaker  on  small  estate. 

HERDSMAN.  High  type  experienced  man  to  take  I  Competent,  experienced  farmer.  Moderate  wages, 
charge  of  herd  of  125  purebred  Holsteins.  A.  B.  References.  BOX  3945,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted:  Cook -housekeeper.  Gardener.  Some  WOrk  Grade  A  raw  milk  r  i  Steln3'.i  Yl  ,  y','RU — W - 2 - : — — 

driving  and  outside  work.  Experienced,  references.  conditions  Good  salarv  "to  GfhZ  and  livlng  *  ??  1/ n ?? 11  a K e r  Ptoren 

Wages  $150  per  month.  BOX  224,  Closter.  N.  J.  eondltions  G.ood  salary  to  the  satisfactory  person.  __making  farm  projects. 

YTTAi,  E,-.: _  s’  ttonoran,  .uonioe,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Monroe  LIFE  exberiente.  farm 


ability  to  establish  money 
BOX  396S,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  plain  cook  for  September  and  after;  salary  I  5028. 


LIFE  experience,  farm  manager  and  herdsman  w 


ith 


'"$70'  per”’  month.  *'”Also*’”aecredited  khid'erlartmi  I  f^END  VNTS — ^n*,„,i  — I - 77—77 — -  I  oSVnsX,t0  ta\®  fuil  charge’  after  SeBtembw  15tii!  S™lKh,®rlr  Kmdel\  fa!'m;c,  U,5  aere3-  mostly  alfalfa 

teacher.  School  for  LitUo  Children,  1120  Constant  ?i  fi/n  ?VtKAs?mUm,  3  18  to  BOX  T-8-  G1ego,  N.  Y. _  baro”  v,  d'  .apring  watered,  40-tie  cow 

Ave..  Pe«k«kiii  1ST  V  I  -.00*  . nual  salary  $1.6J0  with  $100  increments  I  RkTT.T  Alii  — _ »  — T  Darn»  ^ox  stalls,  horse  barn,  machine  storage  milk 

room.  7-room  dwelling  imnrovemenft*  \r 


Fl-  Peekskill,  N.  Y. _  I  after’  e^Telr  TTerv^eTor  4?  years^M  ‘  davTT/!  S^BE  refined  housekeeper  wanta”  employment 

WANTED:  ilarricd  man  for  modern  dairy  and  nual  leave  'with  pay.  Sick  leave  Allowances  after  6  I  BOX  h4flf?4  a vdt’  ,A1P)'V  19  days  for  answer. 

general  farnting  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  months  of  service.  Medical  care  prorided  wit/ont  40Q4-  RuraI  New-Yorker. _ 

Real  opportunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires  I  cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance  sick  I  CARETAKER -Gardener,  vegetables,  poultry,  milk 

permanent  job.  Modern  four  room  home  with  bath.  and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in  .  feiV.  c0'?s:,  cl«an,  neat,  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  Man 

Heat,  light  and  philgas  furnishod.  State  ago  and  person.  Central  lalip  State  Hospital,  Central  IsIId  ln  ?is  sixGes,  healthy;  life  experience  farming  and 

ations,  ROX  4016.  Rural  New-Yorker, _  Long  Island.  X311P.  good  around  house;  first  class  references.  BOX  4014 


qualifications. _ 

1VANTKD;  Honest,  reliable  housekeeper,  mlddieaged,  I  WANTED :  Housekeeper  to 
to  caro  and  cook  for  retired  farmer.  Room  and  1 
board,  steady  position  and  good  homo  for  competent 
Person.  John  W.  Flock,  243  Broadway,  Long  Branch, 

New  Jersey. _ 

RELIABLE  man  far  two  considerate  Christian  adults. 

Own  room  and  bath.  Small  modern  country  home. 

Away  considerably.  Prepare  light  breakfast  and 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


care  for  4  year  old  boy  I  xTYtToTUtT'  «-  —  - 

on  small  dairy  farm  while  mother  teaches  school  I  .li  H'an  ‘Ja’  .  years  experience  on  large  es- 

State  salary  required.  Write  Mrs.  Lloyd  Embroe’  I  B„-t0  Wlt“  }a'vns>  gardens,  reforesting,  painting,  re- 
Accord.  N.  Y.  pa*rs,  complete  maintenance;  excellent  references. 

.. - ; - : - - - - - I  BOX  21.  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  experienced  general  farmhand.  Good  ma¬ 

chine  and  hand  milker.  Help  owner  develop  registered 
Holstein  herd,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  Ex 


MARRIED  man,  small  family,  desires  position  as 

iann  or  estate  superintendent,  life  experience  in 
general  farming.  Now  employed  at  one  of  the  largest 


.upper  wheTTe  areA^r  TaC  c^Tof  "outsISe  ^'?^,X/iU°n3  WUh  E°°d  W3g63'  B0X  4°38’ 

grounds.  2  acres,  fields  and  woods.  Good  home,  best  I  fiulal  New-Yorker. _ _ _  |  please  rep)y  to  BOX  4()U  Rural 

rurjil  section.  Poundridge,  N.  Y.,  on  Connecticut  line,  ClIILDKEN'S  convalescent  home  requires:  Group  I  EXPFRlVNPFn — ^vThTTTTTTT^TT - 77 - — ' - - 

40  miles  to  Now  York  City.  Excellent  wages  to  right  leaders.  Also  chambermaids.  Permanent.  Salary  and  ^spawntike/  and  ^?°UltryA  fan\ekefPer» 

person.  Permanent.  Please  include  all  details  in  first  full  maintenance.  For  illlustrated  booklet  and  full  nin*  and  shno tlnr  nf ?tC';  unders!fuds  trap- 

®r-  —  *—»*-•  ■>»*  »»x  *• £jrs&a^ASs& 

■».. . .  .....  i  -  — '  ■■■—  .  i,  «  j  — — ■■  -  * —  ■  ■  I  on  gentleman  s  private  estate.  East  nreferreii  pay 

WANTED:  Poultryman.  experienced,  raising  broilers:  I  STEADY  year  round  position  for  married  noultrv  man  I  ',p24.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

nJ»  k  '  ®fflclept:  permanent  place.  Salary-shares,  2,500  layers  all  work  saving  devices,  separate  uid  I  GARDENER  and  caretaker — . 
MilMnen8N0WT  'VUh  bat“-  Jam°8  Spezla1®”  »•  I*  B-rnlshed  6-room  cottage,  electric,  city  gas,  running  perieneld”  /taheS  I/?mon  laS  geaUemm?S6  esta^ 

•Millville,  N,  J.  |  water,  good  wages  to  right  party.  BOX  4036,  R.  N.-Y,  I  BOX  4926,  Rural  New-Yorker.  Senueman  s  estate. 


INTERESTED  rent  farmhouse  or  small  boarding 

house  from  May  to  September  15,  1947  somewhere 
off  mam  road  within  4  to  5  miles  of  Claryville. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  Purpose  is  to  spend  several 
days  a  week  accompanied  by  wife  and  occasionally 
or  tw,°  friends.  Place  must  bo  well  located, 
cltan,  good  cooking  and  reserved  solely  for  myself 
us?  dine?'  Wi>Uld  re<,uire  3  bedrooms  and  exclusive 
t/Z  l1?w„and  llving,  rooms’  WilBng  pay  fair  price 
n1,e  us®’  plus  fair  per  charge  per 

r  /l3°  Pecessary  man  on  place  drive  car  which 

.tanl1/  lVmLsb  ,t0  nle€t  and  return  us  to  railroad 
lalan?  ^  B°X  24°'  Sy°sset’  **** 

WEST'S  Fall  catalogue  hundred  pages  farm  and 

business  bargains  New  York,  other  states.  Free  copy 
Write  West  s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers.  QE-1  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  J6,  Pennsylvania. 


room  dwelling  improvements.  Macadam’  hieh- 
NeA  PMtz  204°’  S’  j3nSen'  WaUki11'  Y-  ^eL 

DAIrI1Y  ffrm.  70  miles  New  York,  on  highway.  160 

«  Kigh  leIel  land>  40  stanchion  bam,  improved 

New  York°USe’  ’  ?12'500-  E!Uson.  New  Paltz. 

^  A??'f  t 18 ,  acres.  8-room  liouse,  electric  pump,  bam, 
h/t??0  lfUS®’  90  acre?  iiBage,  thousands  cords  wood, 

Kri^tU^lflU^nT  r°3d;  $5-50<>-  CaterSOn’ 


F 'laree^Aaml.^modmi  “c^’venlelres f"™’  S.u’STto 

Air.61"’  «20'°W-  G°0rge  B-k--? 


1  ARMS  and  all  types  of  property  for  sale-  toq 

ful3rS’eq^pU^d2°’  AbUU$nSS-  dair/Orne??raci0r? 
staked,  qeqPu  ep^d,  ^ereeBent  AAcatC?  8*  m& 
clbins.  r°had'  ?7'5,00’  terms  hSSS,  tourirt 

Edwards,  ^Broker,  hR?°2,  Srry60??!^^  ^ 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  548 . 
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HARD-TO-GET  ITEMS  at 
New,  Low  Prices.. NOW 
in  My  NEW  CATALOG -It’s 


I’ve  got  things  for  you  I  know  you’ve  been 
wanting  a  long  time  and  I’m  ready  to  ship 
them  NOW.  Stoves,  Irons,  Toasters,  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  such  as  you  haven’t  seen  since 
before  the  war.  Farm  Trucks,  Cow  Stalls, 
Hammer  Mills,  Stanchions  and  Farm 
Mixers  that  you’ve  needed  for  years. 
Roofing,  Siding,  Paint  and  Farm  Tools 
that  will  let  you  make  the  many  farm 
improvements  you’ve  had  to  put  off  so  long. 

YOU  PAY  LESS  — YOU  GET  MORE.  All 

these  items  and  hundreds  of  others  are  in 
my  new  Catalog  at  prices  you  wouldn’t 
believe  possible  under  today’s  conditions. 
Every  one  of  them  will  save  you  money, 
and  you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  wide  selec¬ 
tions  in  all  my  lines. 


SERVING  FARMERS  IS  MY  BUSINESS.  For 

over  50  years  I’ve  made  it  my  business 
to  give  farmers  the  biggest  and  best  values 
in  farm  and  home  supplies,  every  one 
backed  by  my  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

That’s  why  millions  of  them  buy  from 
me  in  preference  to  anywhere  else. 

GET  MY  CATALOG— SEE  FOR  YOURSELF.  You 

can’t  begin  to  realize  how  many  things 
I  have  for  you  or  how  much  you  can  save 
on  them  until  you  see  my  new  1946  Fall 
and  Winter  Catalog.  I’ve  got  one  ready 
for  you  ...  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  the 
coupon.  Do  it  TODAY  so  you  can  be  sure 
to  get  what  you  need. 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  14  POSTCARD  OR  MAIL  IN  ENVELOPE 


EVERY  ITEM  IN  MY  CATALOG  IS  BACKEO  BY  MV 


JIM  BROWN,  Dept  4315 ,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Dear  Jim:  Send  me  a  copy  of  your  New  Catalog  FREE  and 
be  sure  my  name  is  put  on  your  mailing  list. 

Name . V.  . ...... 

Post  Office  .  .  , .  . 

R.  P.  D.  . . .  .  ,  State . 


NATIONWIDE  RETAILERS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

TODAY  to 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


BY  CATALOGS  AND  STORES 


r 


/ 


Photo— S.  D.  Myslis,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Expert  Sizes  Up  the  Judges’  Choice  at  His  County  Fair  I 
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C\/  Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Sural  Publishing  Co.,  *7  1Q/IG 
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New 


Breeds  of 

By  Jo  Bjornson 


Hogs 


WO  new  hog  breeds,  practically 
tailor-made  from  specifications 
supplied  by  feeders,  breeders 
and  meat  packers  for  perfect 
type,  have  been  recently  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Winters 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  They  are  the 
now  very  weirknown  Minnesota  No.  1  and  the 
newer  Minnesota  No.  2.  Both  of  these  new 
hogs  combine  the  thrifty  and  fast  gains  of 
the  pork  type  of  hog  with  the  quality  of  the 
bacon  hog.  Already  packers  have  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  meat 
of  these  new  breeds,  and  soon  Minnesota  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  raising  the  older  breed,  the  Minne¬ 
sota  No.  1,  on  their  farms  extensively.  Not 
only  do  these  new  breed  lines  offer  a  brighter 
future  for  swine  producers,  but  they  also  offer 
encouraging  possibilities  when  used  in  cross¬ 
breeding  for  commercial  production. 

The  development  of  the  new  hogs  began 
nine  years  ago  when  13  of  the  state  experi¬ 
ment  stations  started  research  work  in  in- 
breeding  with  the  more  important  lines  of 
hogs.  The  purpose  of  the  project,  still  being 
continued,  is  to  find  better  methods  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  of  utilizing  inbreeding,  crossbreeding 
and  selection  in  improving  swine.  These  pro¬ 
jects  have  been  carried  on  as  research  work 
exclusively,  and  not  as  a  demonstration  or 
promotion.  The  Minnesota  Swine  Breeding 
Project  has  had  over  12,000  pigs  farrowed, 
and  has  fed  out  more  than  7,000  of  them  in 
complete  litter  tests.  The  work  at  Minnesota 
was  concentrated  largely  on  inbred  Poland- 
China  lines,  plus  the  newly  developed  lines, 
the  Minnesota  No.  1  and  the  Minnesota  No. 
2.  To  survive  the  highly  selective  research 
work,  the  lines  developed  or  improved  at 
Minnesota  had  to  prove  their  superiority  by 
a  five-point  yardstick:  1 — The  number  of  pigs 
born  alive  per  litter,  2 — ability  to  survive, 
3 — rate  of  gain,  4 — economy  of  making  gains, 
and  5 — merit  of  product.  The  Minnesota  No.  1 
hogs  passed  all  these  tests  with  flying  colors, 
and  the  Minnesota  No.  2,  a  line  which  is  only 
four  years  old,  has  given  encouraging  results. 

By  careful  inbreeding  and  selection  both 
the  No.  1  and  No.  2  have  been  purified  to  a 
higher  degree  than  most  of  our  established 
lines.  The  former  is  the  result  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  line  begun  with  a  cross  of  the 
Tamworth  and  Landrace  breeds.  It  has  the 
meat-producing  ability  of  the  Landrace,  a 
bacon  type  of  hog  originally  imported  from 
Denmark,  with  the  prolificacy,  suckling  ability 
and  excellent  bacon  quality  of  the  Tamworth. 
The  original  stock  was  obtained  first  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  two  breeds  and  then  backcrossing 
some  of  the  offspring  in  the  early  work.  In 
keeping  with  the  modern  trend  for  hogs,  the 
Minnesota  No.  1  has  a  streamlined  shape.  It 
is  basically  red  but  may  have  some  black 
specks  or  spots.  It  has  a  longer  body,  shorter 
legs,  larger  ears  and  longer  snout  than  most 
of  our  common  swine  breeds.  Actually  the 
No.  1  has  averaged  one  and  one-half  inches 
longer  than  some  good  Poland-China  stock 
used  in  another  experiment.  It  also  was  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  shorter  of  leg,  but  about 
one-half  inch  less  in  depth  of  body. 

Fast  and  thrifty  growth  is  a  top  advantage 


A  young  Minnesota  No.  2  boar,  another  new  line 
which  is  showing  promise  just  like  its  older 
companion,  Minnesota  No.  1,  produced  by  crossing 
Yorkshires  with  two  inbred  Poland-China  lines.' 


of  this  breed.  The  avei'age  hog  must  be  fed 
425  pounds  of  feed  for  every  100  pounds  of 
gain.  The  Minnesota  No.  1  has  required  an 
average  of  only  315  pounds  for  every  100 
pounds  of  gain,  which  means  a  saving  of  110 
pounds  of  feed  for  every  100  pounds  gain  in 
flesh,  better  than  25  per  cent.  This  new  porker 
is  also  in  the  blue  ribbon  group  in  rapid 
development.  Over  an  eight-year  period,  the 
Minnesota  No.  l’s  averaged  32  pounds  at  56 
days,  107  pounds  at  112  days  and  211  pounds 
at  168  days.  Some  of  them  reached  200  pounds 
in  135  days,  with  the  highest  litter  averaging 
215  pounds  in  145  days.  When  it  comes  to 
ability  to  bear  large  litters,  the  Minnesota 
No.  1  is  also  a  big  producer.  The  eight-year 
average  for  all  litters  is  9.28  pigs  born  alive 
per  litter;  in  1946  Spring  farrowings  at  the 
University’s  experiment  station  at  Grand 
Rapids,  the  Minnesota  No.  1  averaged  over  10 
pigs  per  litter.  This  is  one  .to  three  pigs  better 
than  other  breeds.  The  sows,  too,  show  im¬ 
proved  milking  ability  over  many  other 
breeds.  The  better  form  of  the  No.  1  brings 
an  improved  dressing  percentage.  Packers 
have  been  well  pleased  with  the  length  of 
side  and  belly  (bacon)  and  loin,  the  quality 
of  the  belly  cut,  and  the  smaller  amount  of 
its  fat.  On  a  sample  slaughter  through  a  pack¬ 
ing  plant,  28  hogs  had  a  warm  dressing  per¬ 
centage  of  81  per  cent,  and  packers  were 
impressed  with  the  uniform  side,  thin  skin, 
uniformity  of  back  fat,  thickness  of  flank  and 
lightness  of  bone  of  this  new  breed  of  hogs. 

As  with  every  new  development,  the 
Minnesota  No.  1  also  has  its  critics.  They  have 
criticized  the  No.  1  for  its  lack  of  ham,  but 
in  comparative  slaughter  tests  both  yield  and 
quality  of  ham  have  been  high.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  discrepancy  between  ap¬ 
parent  and  actual  yield  of  ham  is  that  most 
of  their  ham  is  obtained  around  the  hips, 
which  is  desirable,  and  the  No.  1  has  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  hip. 

This  new  breed  made  its  farmyard  debut 
in  1944.  About  125  males  and  100  females 
were  distributed  to  30  cooperative  purebred 
breeders.  They  began  the  production  that 
eventually  may  stock  many  farms  with  this 
superior  breed,  and  thus  lead  to  greater  pork 
profits.  Its  success  soon  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  other  new  line,  the  Minnesota 
No.  2,  which  was  started  in  1940  from  a 
crossbred  foundation,  a  cross  of  the  Yorkshire 
with  two  inbred  Poland-China  lines.  Since 
the  No.  2  line  is  only  four  years  old,  it  is  not 
yet  regarded  as  a  finished  product.  Yet  it  is 
well  enough  along  to  have  its  major 
characteristics  established  rather  well.  It  even 
has  longer  legs  and  a  shorter  body  than  the 
No.  1.  Actual  measurements  show,  however, 
that  the  No.  2  is  longer  than  it  appears  on 
casual  inspection.  The  No.  2  is  spotted  black 
and  white  with  erect  ears  and  has  a!  slight 
dish  to  its  face.  It  already  has  established 
itself  as  a  high  yielding,  fertile  line  compar¬ 
ing  favorably  with  the  No.  1.  Its  rate  of  gain 
is  almost  as  rapid  a's  that  of  the  No.  1,  and  like 
the  No.  1  it  has  a  high  quality  carcass,  low  in 
fat  and  high  in  lean  meat.  The  No.  2  is  also 
light  boned  and  thin  skinned. 

Crosse's  between  these  two  lines  have  given 
exceptionally  good  results.  These  crosses  give 
an  indication  of  what  can  be  expected  of  these 
new  inbred  lines  for  commercial  production. 
It  is  thought  that  the  crossing  of  well  estab¬ 
lished  lines  with  both  the  new  breeds  will 
give  the  best  results  in  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  These  crosses  between  inbred  lines 
produce  hybrid  pigs  and  like  hybrid  corn 
their  performance  is  outstanding.  The  crosses 
between  the  No.  1  and  some  of  the  inbred 
Poland-China  lines  have  given  exceptionally 
good  results.  Last  year,  pigs  from  these  crosses 
averaged  215  pounds  at  154  days,  and  made 
100  pounds  gain  (weaning  to  finish)  on  310 
pounds  of  feed.  In  addition,  they  yielded 
beautiful  carcasses.  Crosses  using  the  No.  2 
hog  have  also  been  successful.  Several  crosses 
with  the  No.  2  have  been  used.  Only  one  litter 
j>f  the  straight  No.  1-No.  2  cross  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  but  more  are  being  raised  this  year. 
This  one  litter  averaged  214  pounds  at  145 


A  Minnesota  No.  1  gilt  with  lots  of  length  and  good 
ham.  It  is  a  lean  type  of  hog,  highly  efficient  in  the 
use  of  feed,  and  dresses  out  a  high  yield  of  choicer 
cuts.  It  carries  55  per  cent  Landrace,  and  45  per 
cent  Tamworth  blood. 

days,  and  yielded  carcasses  very  high  in  the 
more  valuable  cuts  and  low  in  fat. 

Not  only  has  the  Minnesota  Swine  Breed¬ 
ing  project  led  to  the  development  of  new 
and  better  lines,  but  it  also  has  pointed  the 
way  to  better  breeding  methods.  The  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  considerable  progress 
can  be  made  by  individual  selection  for  im¬ 
provement  in  rate  and  economy  of  gain  and 
in  quality  of  carcass.  On  the  other  hand, 
painstaking  individual  selection  with  hogs 
has  led  to  very  little  improvement  in  fertility 
and  ability  to  survive.  It  is  believed  that  for 
rapid  improvement  in  fertility  and  ability  to 
survive,  line  selections  must  be  made.  Then 
the  lines  that  are  low  in  these  characteristics 
can  be  improved  by  making  wide  crosses  with 
lines  high  in  these  qualities.  This,  in  turn, 
should  be  followed  by  inbreeding  and  selec¬ 
tion.  One  might  think  that  the  development 
of  new  lines  would  jeopardize  the  position  of 
purebred  breeders  if  the  new  lines  become 
widely  accepted  this  is  not  necessarily  true. 
In  fact  the  Minnesota  system  of  crossbreeding 
for  more  efficient  pork  production  puts  a 
premium  on  pure  lines,  whether  they  be  new 
lines  or  improved  inbred  old  lines.  If  utili¬ 
zation  of  inbred  lines  in  crossbreeding  becomes 
a  general  practice,  the  task  of  the  purebred 
breeder  of  the  future  will  be  to  produce 
purified  stock  for  crossing,  and  to  be  used 
for  the  commercial  sale  of  desirable  crossbreds. 

It  must  be  fully  realized  that  i^i  order  to 
obtain  consistent  results  with  any  first  gener¬ 
ation  crossbreds,  it  is  necessary  to  continu¬ 
ously  use  the  same  types  and  strains  which 
entered  into  the  original  parent  cross.  This 
means  that  they  must  not  only  look  alike  but 
must  be  similar  for  all  internal  inheritance 
factors.  The  only  way  this  can  be  established 
is  by  careful  selective  breeding.  Once  such 
purebred  animals  have  been  obtained  they  can 
.then  be  used  for  crossing  purposes  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  they  will  always  re¬ 
produce  the  desired  results  without  fail. 

For  satisfactory  crossbreeding  work  it  is 
necessary  to  test  all  individuals,  not  once  but 
many  times,  in  order  to  establish  the  manner 
in  which  they  will  react  genetically  when 
mated  with  various  strains  and  types.  Such 
purified  strains  will  be  preferred  in  breeding 
programs  of  the  future,  because  their  offspring 
can  be  counted  on  to  render  an  exellence 
of  performance  with  more  certainty  than 
present  methods  of  mating. 


Crossbred  barrows  between  the  Minnesota  No.  1  and 
Minnesota  No.  2  were  all  similar  to  this  excellent 
specimen,  and  produced  top  results  for  the  first  year 
this  cross  has  been  used. 
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Soils ,  Roots  and  Orchards 

Lawrence  Southwick 

A  GOOD  orchard  soil  is  one  that  is  deep 
and  well  drained,  yet  retentive  of  mois¬ 
ture.  In  the  past,  orchards  have  too  often 
been  planted  on  unsuitable  soil  due  either  to 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  soil  being 
planted  or  to  the  acceptance  of  the  once  pre¬ 
valent  notion  that  fruit  trees  would  succeed 
on  land  too  poor  for  other  crops.  However, 
subsequent  experience  has  amply  proved  the 
unsoundness  of  that  notion.  During  the  past 
two  decades,  in  years  when  fruit  prices  were 
relatively  high,  most  all  orchard  enterprises 
were  more  or  less  profitable.  But  when  the 
margin  of  profit  was  small  for  the  better 
orchards,  those  with  a  major  handicap  such 
as  an  inherently  poor  soil  could  not  compete. 
Because  of  lower  yields  per  acre,  resulting 
in  higher  per  bushel  cost  of  production,  it  was 
soon  found  that  many  such  orchard  ventures 
were  basically  unsound.  Indebtedness,  fore¬ 
closure  and  abandonment  often  followed  in 
sequence. 

The  soil  is  basic  and  good  soil  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  a  successful  orchard.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  naturally  follows  that  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  com¬ 
position  of  soil  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  its  management. 

Soil  as  a  whole  is  a  mixture  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases.  The  solid  portion  is  in  part 
organic  being  derived  from  living  things  such 
as  roots,  leaves,  fungi  and  bacteria.  The 
greater  portion  by  weight  is  in¬ 
organic  and  was  derived  from 
rock,  the  basic  ingredient  of  land 
masses.  The  liquid  in  soil  is 
largely  water  which  plays  so  vital 
a  part  in  the  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology  of  the  soil.  Important 
gases  in  soil  are  carbon  dioxide 
and  oxygen,  the  latter  being  par¬ 
ticularly  vital  to  the  growth  and 
functioning  of  roots. 

In  all'  soil  management,  it  is 
the  relationship  between  the  soil 
and  the  plant  that  is  vital.  In 
“Soils  and  Men,”  the  1938  Year¬ 
book  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  soils  information. 

There  are  six  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  which  a  soil  has  to  meet 
if  it  is  to  be  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  crops,  as  follows:  1  — 

It  must  be  suited  to  the  use  of 
efficient  cultural  implements.  2  — 

It  must  offer  effective  resistance  to 
destructive  erosion  or  depletion  under  a  de¬ 
sirable  cropping  system.  Certain  silt  loams 
and  very  fine  sandy  loams,  for  example,  are 
excellent  for  plants  but  so  subject  to  erosion 
that  they  cannot  be  used  for  certain  crops  for 
any  length  of  time.  3  —  It  must  be  capable 
of  storing  enough  moisture  to  meet  crop  re¬ 
quirements  under  normal  rainfall  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Texture,  structure,  and  depth  to  the 
water  table  are  important  factors.  The  first 
two,  at  least,  can  be  modified  by  proper 
management.  4  —  There  must  be  adequate 
aeration  to  permit  the  development  of  a  good 
root  system.  Where  this  is  lacking,  it  can 
often  be  provided  by  drainage;  but  in  heavy, 
impervious  soils  or  where  the  water  table 
is  near  the  surface,  satisfactory  drainage  may 
be  impossible.  5  —  There  must  be  a  supply 
of  plant  nutrients  sufficient  for  profitable 
yields.  Here  management  can  be  profoundly 
effective  in  altering  infertile  soils  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  cover  crops,  and  manures.  6  — 
The  soil  must  be  free  of  unfavorable  chemical 
conditions  such  as.  excessive  acidity  or  alkali¬ 
nity,  harmful  concentrations  of  salts,  or  ex¬ 
cesses  of  elements  that  create  an  unbalanced 
condition  for  plants.  Here  also  good  manage¬ 
ment  may  often  correct  defects,  as  by  the 
use  of  lime  to  bring  about  the  most  favorable 
soil  reaction. 

The  importance  placed  on  water,  oxygen 
and  nutrients  is  immensely  significant.  It  thus 
seems  rather  obvious  that  for  best  results  an 
orchard  tree  should  root  fairly  deeply,  not 
only  to  develop  good  anchorage  but  also  to 
enable  the  root  system  to  occupy  and  exploit 
a  large  volume  of  soil  for  improved  forage 
tor  nutrients  and  as  insurance  against  summer 
drouth.  It  is  always  the  shallow  and  restricted 
root  system  that  suffers  in  time  of  stress. 


Good  surface  drainage,  a  soil  texture  which 
insures  good  root  aeration  and  a  subsoil  which 
allows  satisfactory  drainage  of  excess  water, 
all  encourage  deep-r.ooting  of  fruit  trees.  For 
instance,  Boynton’s  study  (1938)  of  the  soils 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  region  in  New  York 
showed  that  depth  of  rooting  in  commercial 
apple  orchards  was  limited  largely  by  poor 
drainage,  bedrock  and  compact  subsoil. 
Further  studies  of  orchards  in  Western, 
Central  and  Eastern  New  York  revealed  that 
a  lack  of  soil  moisture  probably  seldom 
limits  the  productivity  of  orchards  on  well 
drained,  relatively  permeable  soils  which  per¬ 
mit  rooting  to  a  depth  of  ‘four  feet.  On  the 
other  hand,  low  permeability  together  with 
poor  drainage  and  the  presence  of  bedrock  at 
a  shallow  depth  were  found  to  be  responsible 
for  a  direct  lack  of  soil  moisture  and  conse¬ 
quent  low  orchard  yields. 

A  study  by  Partridge  and  Veatch  (1932) 
showed  that  in  an  important  fruit  section  in 
Michigan,  the  most  common  factor  prevent¬ 
ing  deep  root  penetration  was  poor  drainage. 
“Here  the  height  of  the  water  table  fluctuates 
widely  due  to  variations  in  the  seasonal  or 
annual  precipitation;  the  high  stages  restrict 
root  development  to  those  portions  of  the  soil 
which  are  likely  to  become  very  dry  with  a 
lower  water  table,”  i.  e.,  in  midsummer.  This 
condition  is  not  conducive  to  favorable  tree 
growth  and  fruiting.  In  fact,  trees  are  actually 
dwarfed  in  much  the  same  degree  as  if 
manual  root  pruning  were  done  each  year.  Other 
soil  profiles  found  unsuitable  for  deep  rooting 


were  characterized  (1)  by.  a  compact,  poorly 
aerated  layer  or  horizon  and  (2)  by  a  very 
porous,  deep  and  dry  sand  subsoil.  Other  soil 
studies  emphasize  that  even  though  young 
trees  may  sometimes  seem  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  “tight  subsoil,”  poorer  growth 
of  older  trees  on  such  sites  is  almost  certain. 
This  is  due  to  the  failure  to  root  deeply  as 
the  demands  of  the  top  for  water  and  nu¬ 
trients  increase.  These  shallow-rooted  trees 
tend  to  be  thin-twigged,  uncertain  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  .gradually  lose  vigor.  A  hard 
Winter  is  often  the  “last  straw.” 

The  relationships  between  compact  sub¬ 
soils,  too  much  water,  too  little  oxygen  and 
poor  growth  of  trees  are  very  obvious.  In 
recent  years,  studies  have  revealed  more 
exactly  the  gaseous  composition  of  the  pore 
spaces  in  soils.  These  spaces,  being  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  moisture  and  nutrient 
absorbing  root  hairs,  are  very  important.  The 
amount  of  oxygen  in  relation  to  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  these  pores  determines  root  activity 
and  hence  tree  performance.  Good  soil 
aeration  is  vital.  Tile  draining  and  occasionally 
subsoiling  have  been  helpful  in  aerating  soils 
and  allowing  deeper  rooting  of  fruit  trees. 
Water-logged  soils  are  not  fruit  soils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits  are  not  affected  equally  by 
equivalent  soil  conditions.  Apple  trees  are 
well  adapted  to  the  well-drained  porous  sandy 
loam,  loam  and  silt  loam  soils.  Pears,  like 
apples,  require  a  large  available  water  supply 
but  can  withstand  greater  extremes  of 
moisture.  They  do  well  on  somewhat  heavier 
soils  than  other  fruits,  for  example,  clay 
loams.  Good  soil  depth,  drainage  and 
aeration  are  necessary  however.  Peach  and 
cherry  trees  like  the  well  drained  and  usually 


lighter  type  of  soil  such  as  sandy  loam.  Plums 
do  well  on  fairly  heavy  soils  but  cannot  stand 
“wet  feet.”  Collison  and  others  in  New  York 
noted  that  Rhode  Island  Greening  was  not 
nearly  as  responsive  to  certain  undesirable  soil 
conditions  as  Baldwin.  This  may  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  unpredictable  performance  of  the 
Baldwin  variety  and  also  emphasizes  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  varietal  response  to  soil 
conditions. 

In  consideration  of  all  these  factors,  the 
primary  dependence  of  successful  orcharding 
on  the  soil  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
soil  is  fundamental.  Logically  then,  it  should 
be  studied  well  prior  to  planting  a  long-term 
crop  like  fruit  trees.  A  faulty  decision  on 
the  choice  of  a  soil  initiates  a  new  orchard 
venture  with  two  strikes  against  it.  Subse¬ 
quent  good  management  practices  such  as 
mulching  in  case  of  dry  soils,  drainage  of 
wet  soils  and  “opening  up”  of  compact  soils 
by  subsoiling  or  dynamiting,  cannot  substitute 
for  a  soil  that  is  naturally  a  favorable  rooting 
medium.  An  orchardist  should  know  how  the 
roots  of  his  fruit  trees  are  likely  to  develop 
in  the  soil  on  which  he  intends  to  set  his 
orchard.  Considerable  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  digging  a  few  holes  on  the  prospec¬ 
tive  site.  If  the  topsoil  is  underlaid  by  an 
impenetrable  subsoil  or  hardpan,  or  if  bed 
rock  is  too  near  the  surface,  the  site  is  not 
a  good  orchard  risk.  If  the  subsoil  is  poorly 
drained  and  aerated  as  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  grayish  or  mottled  areas,  trees 
may  not  do  well.  If  water  stands  on  a  site 
in  late  Spring  and  if  rain  water 
is  not  absorbed  readily,  something 
is  wrong  with  that  soil  site  as 
far  as  orcharding  is  concerned. 

At  the  Massachusetts  State 
College,  a  study  of  soils  was  made 
in  relation  to  orcharding  and 
certain  fundamental  information 
compiled  which  can  be  analyzed 
to  give  a  rating  for  most  Massa¬ 
chusetts  soils  for  orchard  purposes. 
Each  phase  of  each  soil  series  as 
mapped  by  counties,  is  scored  from 
0  to  100  according  to  its  desira¬ 
bility  in  three  important  cate¬ 
gories:  (1)  parent  material  and 
profile;  (2)  texture  and  moisture; 
(3) modifying  factors.  The  scores 
for  all  three  categories  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  the  final 
percentage  score  or  rating  which 
varies  for  some  150  soils  from  10 
to  95.  Soils  with  percentage 
ratings  under  70  usually  should 
not  be  favorably  considered  for  orchard 
planting  while  those  scoring  above  80  are 
good  “risks.” 

Such  information  is  valuable  to  any  pros¬ 
pective  fruit  grower  and  if  properly  used  will 
greatly  minimize  the  chances  of  selecting 
faulty  orchard  sites.  In  New  York  soil  profile 
diagrams  of  various  soil  types  showing  actual 
distribution  of  roots  of  mature  fruit  trees 
are  available  in  bulletin  form.  Many  other 
States  have  similar  valuable  soils  information. 
The  state  or  county  Extension  Service  should 
be  consulted  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  suitability  of  a  piece  of  land  for  orchard 
planting. 

Soil  conservation  is  a  whole  subject  in  it¬ 
self  but  is  closely  related  to  the  central 
theme  of  this  article.  From  a  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  research  study  in  Pennsylvania, 
Shaulis  and  Merkle  concluded,  in  part,  as 
follows:  “Sod-forming  type  of  cover,  either 
permanent  or  occasionally  torn  up,  is  the  most 
satisfactory  practice  commonly  used  for 
maintaining  the  fundamental  soil  qualities 
which  lead  to  permanent  productivity.”  This 
finding  lends  emphasis  to  the  modern  idea 
of  reducing  cultivation  of  orchard  soils  just 
as  much  as  possible.  Heavy  mulching  with 
hay,  straw  or  other  organic  material  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  sound  advice 
is  from  our  Canadian  neighbors  at  the  Vine- 
land  Experimental  Station  in  Ontario  and  is 
found  in  the  recently  published  bulletin  No. 
437,  entitled  Orchard  Soil  Management: 

“Know  what  soil  is,  and  understand  its 
relationship  to  the  plants  that  grow  on  it. 
Study  the  particular  soil  requirements  of 
the  fruits  you  intend  to  grow  avoiding  the 
use  of  unsuitable  or  marginal  soils.” 


Top  quality  fruit  and  healthy  apple  trees  are  obtained  only  by  proper  manage¬ 
ment  and  cultural  practices.  Spraying  at  the  right  time  and  with  a  suitable 
mixture  is  one  of  the  most  important  requirements.  These  well  kept  Red 
Delicioiis  and  McIntosh  trees  in  the  Norwin  Orchards  in  Wallkill,  N.  Y.,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  spraying  as  part  of  their  regular  program  ( picture  taken  May  13, 1946). 
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FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Get  it  by  Planting 

WISCONSIN 

HYBRIDS 

THE  CORN  THAT  KEEPS 

Yes,  farmers  who  have  grown 
Wisconsin  Hybrids  know  that 
they  get  more  corn  in  the  crib 
from  these  hardy  varieties. 
They  are  bred  to  grow  solid 
ears,  deep  kernels,  small  cobs. 
If  you  want  more  corn,  less  cob, 
plant  Wisconsin  Hybrids. 

Extra  Bushels  Per  Acre! 

In  test  after  test,  Wisconsin 
Hybrids  have  produced  more 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
They’re  bred  for  your  growing 
season  —  sound  quality,  prop¬ 
erly  matured  corn  with  excep¬ 
tional  stand-up-ability. 

This  Tag  is 

YOUR  GUARANTEE 

It  assures  you 
that  your  seed 
corn  is  d  e  v  e  1*  ^ 

lege  of  Agricul- 
ture  . . .  and  that 

it  has  been  field  inspected,  officially 
sampled,  tested  and  tagged  by  the 
Wis.  Agricultural  Experiment  Assn. 

fryt  t&e  Big  Red  W 


junvxu  oats  .  .  .  successor  to  tne 
famous  Vicland  Oats.  Tests  show _ 
yields  9  to  10%  more  than  Vicland. 
BLACKHAWK  WHEAT  ...  for 
Fall  planting.  This  soft  red  winter 
■wheat  combines  superior  yield  with 
high  plant  disease  resistance. 

HENRY  WHEAT  ...  for  Spring 
planting.  A  superior  yielding  variety 
proven  since  1944. 


FREE  BOOKLETS 

tell  which  Wis¬ 
consin  Hybrids  are 
best  suited  to  your 
area,  and  all  about 
other  ‘'Big  Red 
W”  varieties. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


|  WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Agronomy  Bldg.,  Madison  6,  Wis. 

!  Please  send  me  literature  on  Wis- 1 
cousin  Hybrids  and  other  “Big  Redj 
W”  varieties. 

Name . 

. . 

p.O . .  State 


Traditions  of  the  County  Fair 

With  the  county  fair  season  once  was  made  to  revive  this  113-year-old 
again  in  full  swing,  it  is  of  especial  exhibition  with  the  offer  of  $5,000  in 
interest  to  look  back  into  the  traditions  prizes  for  livestock,  needlework,  and 
of  this  great  American  institution,  the  cooking  arts. 

When  and  where  were  the  first  Ameri-  The  early  county  fairs  were  edu- 
can  fairs  held,  and  who  sponsored  cational  exhibits  designed  to  help  the 
them?  Was  the  gaudy  midway  always  farmer  and  his  family.  Midways  and 
a  part  of  the  county  fair?  Who  first  amusement  devices  were  unknown,  and 
included  those  long  tables  of  delect-  even  the  stray  vendor  of  candy  or 
able  jellies  and  jams,  cakes  and  pies,  peanuts  was  barely  tolerated  by  the 
and  other  entries  of  the  womenfolk  committee  in  charge.  It  was  the  advent 
among  the  exhibits9  °f  the  automobile  and  its  rapid  increase 

Elkanah  Watson/  early  nineteenth  in  numbers,  just  as  the  county  fairs 
century  farmer  and  merchant  of  Pitts-  were  reaching  their  peak  in  numbers  in 
field,  Mass.,  and  organizer  of  the  Berk-  *he  early  years  of  the  present 
shire  Agricultural  Society,  is  usually  century,  that  completely  changed  their 

regarded  as  the  father  of  the  American  c£af?ct/r-  £e°Ple  could  nof 
agricultural  exhibition,  which  we  ^°.r  dieir  amusement,  so  to  hold 

know  today  as  the  county  fair.  It  was  *beir  patronage,  the  county  fair  had  to 
he  who  sponsored  the  Berkshire  Agri-  Pj?ce  f£ea^er-j  dePei?dence  upon  the 
cultural  Society  and  Cattle  Show  at  things  the  midway  had  to  offer.  The 
Pittsfield  in  1810,  the  first  diversified  fairs  whichkept  them  exhibitions 
farm  show  ever  held  in  America.  It  gained  to  fhe  horse-and-buggy  era 
was  the  first  to  include  both  cattle  s°on  fell  by  the  wayside, 
and  crons  amom?  its  exhibits  and  it  So  we  have  seen  the  county  fair 

was  thePfirst  ever  to  include  women’s  grow  in  a  little  over  a  centuiT  and  a 

interests  in  its  nrolram  Its  nTemii^  quarter  from  a  staid  agricultural  ex- 

l?st  Sled  the  Droducts"  of  the ToSS  hibition  to  a  modern,  topsy-turvy 

® Conglomeration  that  is  half  circus.  The 
S0/e  hospitable  farm  men  and  women  of  the 

ultc  neighborhood  now  rub  elbows  with 

Strangers  from  far  away.  The  cackle 
slfnrl/uhon  and  crow  of  chickens,  the  lowing  of 

«Pe«n™^^e<o  th®  cattie  the  cattle,  the  thud  of  racing  horses’ 

hooves,  the  blaring  of  the  band,  and 
CattTlei  Vo  noS  the  cries  of  the  barkers  on  the  midway, 
///  /II  Juiy  all  heat  upon  the  ears  of  the  bright- 

nn++iiS  N-rSi  faced  farm  women  exhibiting  their 

q//  j  ^ald  An  the  United  tatting,  doilies  and  embroidery  work  in 

in  PreiIu~  the  fancywork  exhibit.  Yet  in  spite 
/*  thlS  j0r..the  of  the  circus  touch  to  draw  the 

?befP  o^i^jted  ex-  crowds,  the  cattle  barns  and  the  “do- 
ceptmg  the  Merino.  Officials  of  the  mestic  manufactures”  are  still  the 
?°«ety  explained  that  they  did  not  heart  of  the  county  fair, 
think  it  worthwhile  to  offer  a  premi-  —  — 

um  for  Merino  sheep  as  the  public 
ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  their  im¬ 
portance.”  Elkanah  Watson  was  one 
who  was  already  fully  aware  of  the 
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MALONEY 

ORTHERN  GROWN 

FRUIT  TREES 

/or  OrcYorc/  Pra///s 

These  sturdy  APPLE,  PEACH, 
PEAR  and  CHERRY  trees,  raised 
under  famed  MALONEY  super¬ 
vision,  are  top  quality  stock  with 
hardy  root  systems  that  survive 
extreme  climatic  conditions. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  big  FREE 
Catalog  showing  all  varieties. 
BIGGER  PROFITS  result  from 
Maloney  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  Fruit  Trees. 


W.  Henry  Boller 


1946  Crop  Forecasts 

The  latest  USDA  report  of  crop 
Merino’s  importance,  for  it  was  he  who  estimates  this  year  gives  the  following 
had  introduced  the  breed  into  Berk-  information: 

shire  County,  and  the  society’s  cattle  Corn,  3,496,820,000  bushels  (new 
show  so  impressed  the  51  year  old  record)  compared  with  3,018,410,000 
gentleman  farmer  from  Massachusetts  bushels  last  year.  Wheat,  1,160,366,000 
that  he  took  the  idea  home  with  him  bushels  (also  new  record),  1,123,143,000 
and  enlarged  upon  it  the  following  bushels  in  1945.  Oats,  1,498,878,000 
year.  bushels,  1,547,663,000  bushels  in  1945. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  give  Barley,  250,820,000  bushels,  263,961,000 
Pittsfield  or  Philadelphia  credit  for  bushels  in  1945.  Rye,  21,410,000  bushels, 
originating  the  county  fair,  and  there  26,354,000  bushels  in  1945.  Buckwheat, 
are  champions  of  both  cities,  it  is  7,048,000  bushels,  6,701,000  bushels  in 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  fair  1945.  Sorghums  for  grain,  80,827,000 
tradition  goes  back  many  years  in  bushels,  95,599,000  bushels  in  1945.  Tame 
the  Quaker  City.  The  first  Philadel-  hay,  84,448,000  tons,  91,573,000  tons  in 
phia  exhibition,  of  which  there  is  any  1945.  Potatoes,  445,026,000  bushels,  425,- 
record,  was  held  as  early  as  1686  and  131,000  bushels  in  1945. 
was  sponsored  by  William  Penn  him-  Apples,  111,728,000  bushels,  68,042,000 
self.  It  was  held,  however,  mainly  to  bushels  in  1945.  Pears,  33,101,000  bush- 
encourage  industrial  enterprise.  Agri-  els,  34,011,000  bushels  in  1945.  Grapes, 
culture  was  already  firmly  established  2,821,000  tons,  2,792,000  tons  in  1945. 
and  needed  no  help.  It  is  on  the  record  Peaches,  82.898,000  bushels,  81,564,000 
of  this  fair  that  Abraham  Op  den  bushels  in  1945. 

Graafe,  of  Germantown,  petitioned  the  The  indicated  yields  per  acre  and 
council  to  grant  him  the  Governor’s  total  production  in  New  York  State  are: 
premium  for  “the  first  and  finest  piece  Corn  39  bushels,  28,509,000  bushels; 
of  linen  cloth.”  These  first  Philadelphia  Winter  wheat,  25  bushels,  5,275,000 
fairs,  devoted  largely  to  the  selling  of  bushels;  oats,  36  bushels,  30,744,000 
merchandise,  were  held  twice  a  year,  bushels;  dry  edible  beans,  930  pounds, 
in  May  and  November.  The  fair  ground  1,014,000  100-pound  bags;  apples,  12,- 
was  in  Centre  Square,  site  of  the  960,000  bushels;  potatoes,  Long  Island 
present  City  Hall,  from  1688  to  1698.  280  bushels  per  acre  and  19,320,000 

But  more  than  a  century  was  to  elaspe  bushels,  upstate  120  bushels  and  12,- 
before  regularly  scheduled  agricultural  360,000  bushels.  Maine  production  is 
exhibitions  were  to  come  into  being,  estimated  at  64,500,000  bushels,  Penn- 
Street  fairs  were  held  in  some  cities  sylvania  at  17,526,000  bushels  and  New 
as  early  as  1774,  but  these,  too,  were  Jersey’s  at  12,580,000  bushels, 
more  commercial  than  educational. 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

70  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  62— YEA 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED 
Cornell  No.  595  Winter  Wheat 

Certified  Yorkwin  Winter  Wheat, 
Certified  Wong  Winter  Barley.  Also 
Selected  New  York  State  Cornell 
No.  595  Winter  Wheat,  Selected 
Yorkwin  Winter  Wheat  and  Selected 
Wong  Winter  Barley,  all  grown 
from  certified  seed. 

Write  For  Prices  and  Samples 

PIXLEY  AND  COMPANY 

East  Bethany,  New  York 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  79  years 

_  „ _ _ _ _  we  guarantee  satisfac- 

tTO^a^g&^-Si^gtion.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R96,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants — Taylor,  Indian  Summer, 
Sunrise,  Latham  and  Chief.  Send  for  prices. 

BAKER’S  NURSERIES,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 

Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Strawberry  rlants  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Until  1810,  when  Elkanah  Watson 
introduced  women’s  interests  and 
started  the  modern  fair  on  its  way, 
such  exhibitions  and  meetings  as  were 


New  Peach  Varieties 
Available 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  The  New  Jersey  Peach  Council  has 

held  catered  only  to  men  s  affairs.  The  available  for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery  a 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  supply  of  well  grown,  disease  free, 
Agriculture  was  founded  in  1785  and  true-to-name  peach  trees  of  varieties 
premiums  were  awarded  at  meetings  bred  and  tested  in  New  Jersey.  The 
to  growers  furnishing  proof  of  unusu-  newest  varieties,  recently  named,  are: 
ally  good  crops.  In  1822,  on  June  4  and  Early  East  (N.  j  134),  a  large,  yellow 
5,  this  Society  finally  got  around  to  fleshed  peach,  ripening  about  10  days 
its  first  exhibition.  before  Golden  Jubilee;  Jerseyland 

The  first  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  (N  j  135)  a  iarge,  firm,  attractive, 
was  held  October  22  to  24,  1823,  near  yellow  fleshed  freestone  peach  ripen- 
Paoli.  Subsequent  exhibitions  were  held  ing  a  few  days  before  Golden  Jubilee, 
at  Chester  and  on  the  Bristol  Road  in  which  resembles  J.  H.  Hale,  hangs  well 
Philadelphia.  But  these  exhibitions  tree,  and  is  an  excellent  shipper; 

died  and  history  does  not  tell  why.  In  Redcrest  (N.  J.  126) ,  a  large,  firm, 
later  years,  attempts  were  made  to  yeiiow  fleshed  freestone  ripening  just 
revive  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  and  before  Elberta,  or  with  Summercrest, 
the  idea  finally  grew  into  the  grand  excellent  for  freezing  and  canning; 
State  Farm  Show  held  indoors  at  and  Laterose  (N.  J.  109),  a  large,  firm, 
Harrisburg  in  midwinter.  This  great  attractive  white  fleshed  freestone  of 
exhibition  dedicated  to  the  educational  high  Quaiity,  ripening  with  Afterglow, 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  or  immediately  after  Elberta  and  White 
farmer,  might  well  be  termed  the  big  Hale  also  an  excellent  variety  for 
brother  of  the  present  county  fair.  canning  and  freezing. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promot-  Requests  for  price  lists  and  all  orders 
ing  Agriculture  returned  to  the  exhi-  for  trees  should  be  addressed  to  the 
bition  picture  in  November  1838,  and  New  jersey  Peach  Council,  Inc.,  R.F.D. 
held  annual  exhibitions  for  some  years  No  2  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Orders 
thereafter.  Pennsylvania’s  General  for  Eall  delivery  will  receive  first  con- 
Assembly  awarded  $600  annually  to  <flderation 

be  used  for  premiums.  In  1839,  this  "  1 - -72- 

Society  announced  that  it  offered  t  TToxr 

“liberal  premiums  for  the  best  five  .Lialcbl  xla.j’  jtiilco 

acres  of  corn,  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  Current  hay  prices  (N.  Y.  C.) :  Old 
turnips.”  Judges  looked  over  the  stand-  hay  (baled) — Timothy,  No.  2,  $28.00  to 
ing  crop  on  each  farm,  and  awarded  $30.00;  Timothy,  No,  3,  $24.00  to  $25.00; 
the  prizes  later  at  the  show.  The  1842  no  grade,  $18.00  to  $20.00.  New  hay 
show  featured  a  trial  of  plows.  Light  (baled) — Alfalfa  (second  cutting)  $36.00 
harness  racing  was  an  innovation  in  to  $38.00;  no  grade,  $16.00  to  $20.00. 
later  years,  and  by  1855  had  become 
an  important  feature  of  the  fair. 

By  the  time  Elkanah  Watson  died  in 
1842,  he  had  seen  county  fairs  spring 
up  all  over  the  East.  A  county  fair  was 
held  in  New  York  City  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  each  year  from 
1828  until  1897,  and  in  1941  an  attempt 


HANDIEST  THING  ON  FARM  OR  ESTATE 

Portable  Fencing,  Cribbing 

Extensively  Used  As  Shading 

SNOW  FENCE 

BACK  AT  LAST!  THO’  STILL  HARD-TO-GET! 

ORDER  NOW! 

•'Pasco  No-Drift”  snow  fence  is  a  portable  fabri¬ 
cated  fence  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
special  galvanized  wire.  Pickets  are  %"  or  %"  x 
1%  s  4  ft.  Put  up  in  rolls  of  50  ft.  and  100  ft, 

ISM  per  We  Ship  At  Once 
F.  O.  B.  Factory 

DUBL-TEST 
SUPPLY  CO. 

P'  “l  [IN.  Of  America 

t-  Box  744,  68  Hudson  St., 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Special  Discount  To  Farm  Cooperatives  &  Dealers 


m: 


WANTED:  Understock,  about  25,000,  for  grafting 
purposes  this  Winter,  Biota,  Juniperus,  Picea  excelsa. 
Magnolia,  Bed  Maple  and  Dogwood.  Also  would  like 
to  buv  one  year  seedlings.  BAGATELLE  NURSERY, 
Huntington  Station,  Long  Island,  New  York 


DDT  and  2,  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  saves  money.  Free  interesting  information. 

SILVERTON  LABORATORIES.  R,  Toms  River.  N.  i. 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND  —  You  Will  Receive  Highest 
Market  Price.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish.  Ship  At  Once. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 

104  West  29th  Street,  New  York  I,  New  York 


BIG,  32-paga  catalog  shows  glori¬ 
ous  parade  of  newest  and  most 
popular  roses — in  magnificent  full 
color.  Scores  of  exquisite  varieties, 

PLUS  two  brand-new  roses,  custom- 
bred  for  you,  for  Fall  planting.  Also 
delphiniums,  lilacs,  mums,  phlox, 
shrubs,  fruits,  etc.  GUARANTEED 
TO  LIVE  AND  BLOOM. 

Supply  Limited— Write  Today 
Prepare  NOW  for  bigger,  earlier 
blooms  next  Spring — by  planting  in 
Fall.  Catalog  gives  valuable  garden 
hints.  Supply  limited.  Write 
TODAY.  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co., 

62  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  New  YORK. 

I-.  •Jackson  &  Perkins  Co— 

•  82  Rose  lane,  Newark,  New  YORK 

I  Send  me,  FREE  and  without  obligation,  ■ 

your  new,  82-page,  limited-edition,  full  color 
ROSE  CATALOG. 

I  Name .  I 

Address .  * 

L _ J 
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FRUIT  TREES 


SEEDS,  ROSES 
and  SHRUBS 


Buying  nursery  stock  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  satisfaction  and  wholesome 


goodness  so  be  sure  to  get  the  best 
plants  you  can  buy. 

Kelly  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery 
stock  are  noted  for  their  vigor  and 
“livability.”  Protect  your  investment  of 
time  and  money  by  planting  KELLY 
FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES,  BLUE 
BERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Write  today  for  our  NEW  Fall  1946 
CATALOG  listing  all  the  best  varieties. 
It’s  FREE.  The  supply  of  good  nursery 
stock  is  still  limited,  so  order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment.  We  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  SATISFACTION.  FREE  PLANT¬ 
ING  GUIDE  sent  with  each  order. 

Our  66th  Year. 


Write 

KELLY  BROTHERS 
NURSERIES  INC 


30  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 
CORNELL  NO.  595  WHEAT 


A  New  White  Variety 


YORKWIN  AND  NURED  WHEAT 
WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
Also 

Rye  and  other  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NORWAY  SI 
RED  PINE  *  I 

59  FOR  54  POSTPAID  JL 


Here’s  a  Tree  Bargain  you  won’t  want  to  miss! 
Hardy,  rapid  growing  Norway  Red  Pine  for 
Fall  Planting  —  EVERY  TREE  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE!  All  4  yrs.  old;  transplanted. 
4*  to  10"  tall.  Attains  height  of  100  ft.  10  Trees 
for  $1;  60  for  only  $4,  postpaid.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Send  postal  for 
FREE  illustrated  money-saving  folder  of 
GUARANTEED-TO-LIVE  Trees. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  R-916  Fryeburg,  Maine 


APPLE  BOXES 
PRODUCE  BOXES 

Shooks  or  Nailed.  Shipment  by  truck  or  railroad. 

“A  good  box  costs  less  than  twice  as  much  as  a 
poor  one  and  last?  more  than  four  times  as  long.” 

F.  H.  COLE,  Wooden  Box  Mfgr. 

Established  1707 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS.  Telephone  46-5 


Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm  Lawns 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  RN 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 


13  Canal  St.,  RochetterS,  N.Y.,  fjf.  1838 


FLEX -O-SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


SILO  PRFSFRVATIVF  For  kina  °f  suo 

m  w  ^  ,  .TL  t,  **  Makes  inside  a^d 

Proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  yom 

rarin  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.  inc. 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvanir 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

8prays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster 

easier.  Kills  lice,  nits', 
parasites  on  bulld- 
*n8S,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
ean't  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 

dealer does  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 
trial  with  money-bac. 


No.  3 

Complete 
toith  pipe,  hose 
and  nostlee 

$27.20 


Gauge 

$2.60 

EXTRA 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

90 1  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Pepper  Plants  Grew  Bushy 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  my 
pepper  plants  or  stalks  to  grow  real 
bushy?  A  few  blossoms  appear  but 
they  drop  off  before  forming  peppers. 
The  leaves  sometimes  curl  slightly,  but 
the  plants  seem  healthy  and  grow  very 
large.  I  have  even  tried  planting  in 
different  soil  where  peppers  have  never 
been,  but  results  are  the  same.  I  for¬ 
merly  raised  very  nice  and  large 
peppers  on  this  same  soil.  Have  tried 
some  with  fertilzer  and  others  without 
and  in  each  case  I  get  same  result. 
Have  bought  plants  from  different 
places  too.  Occasionally  two  or  three 
plants  in  a  row  of  12  will  produce 
nice  peppers.  I  mostly  plant  California 
Wonder,  but  have  tried  other  varieties 
too.  c.  R.  L. 

The  failure  of  your  "peppers  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactorily  was  probably  due  to 
an  unbalanced  fertility  in  your  soil,  due 
to  too  mucp  nitrogen  and  not  enough 
phosphorous  and  potash.  I  would 
suggest  that  next  year  you  apply  a 
small  amount  of  a  5-10-10  formula, 
about  10  lbs.  per  1,000  square  feet,  and 
grow  other  varieties  than  California 
Wonder.  Try  earliest  Early  Giant  and 
Windsor  A.  Your  plants  might  also 
have  been  infected  with  mosaic  which 
is  difficult  to  control.  Avoid  using  to¬ 
bacco  when  handling  the  plants,  as 
tobacco  may  act  as  a  carrier  of  this 
disease. 


ORCHARDS  THRIVE  ON  IIGUMES  ' 

A  good  legume  or  grass-legume  cover  crop  in  the  orchard 
does  three  things:  1 — Prevents  erosion,  2 — Supplies  organic 
matter,  3 — Grows  nitrogen.  Legumes  are  heavy  feeders  on 
potash.  Make  sure  im  fertilizing  your  cover  crop  that  you 


Harvesting  Onion  Seed 

Please  tell  me  how  to  harvest  onion 
seed?  a.  h. 

Onion  seed  should  be  harvested  when 
the  seeds  are  hard  and  the  seed  cap¬ 
sules  begin  to  break  open,  but  before 
the  seeds  drop  out.  If  left  too  long  be¬ 
fore  harvesting,  many  of  the  seeds  are 
lost  by  shattering.  Cut  the  seed  stalk 
just  below  the  head,  using  a  sharp 
knife,  and  place  the  heads  in  barrels 
or  sacks  for  removal  from  the  field. 
Spread  the  heads  thinly  in  an  airy, 
well  ventilated  storehouse  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dry.  In  localities  where 
rainfall  is  infrequent  at  harvest  time, 
the  seed  heads  may  be  cured  on  canvas 
sheets  in  the  open  air.  Thresh  the  seed 
with  a  flail,  or  with  a  specially  equipped 
separator,  and  clean  as  well  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  a  fanning  mill.  Immerse  the 
seed  in  water  and  stir  gently.  The  light 
seed  and  trash  will  float  to  the  surface 
where  it  may  be  removed;  the  plump, 
heavy  seed  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vat,  whence  it  may  be  drained  into 
a  sieve  to  remove  the  surplus  water. 
Spread  the  cleaned  seed  thinly  on 
cloth  sheets  in  the  sun,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  until  thoroughly  dry.  Give  a 
final  cleaning  through  a  fanning  mill, 
sack  and  store  them  in  a  cool,  well 
ventilated  storeroom. 


Fertilizer  Fire  Hazards 

Is  nitrate  of  soda  dangerous  to  have 
around,  as  far  as  fire  is  concerned? 

New  Hampshire  n.  k.  m. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  nitrate 
and  sodium  chlorate  are  combustible 
when  mixed  with  any  dry  carbonaceous 
material,  since  these  materials  liberate 
oxygen.  The  hazard  is  greatest  during 
especially  dry  weather  but  should  be 
guarded  against  at  all  times  by  keeping 
these  materials  in  tight  bags  or  other 
containers  and  keeping  any  loose  ma¬ 
terials  swept  up  from  the  floor.  It  is 
especially  important  to  avoid  mixing 
them  with  dust,  chaff  or  finely  ground 
hay.  A  mixture  of  this  kind  can  be 
ignited  by  friction  which  might  be 
caused  by  anyone  walking  over  the 
floor  or  by  moving  bags  or  boxes.  It 
is  particularly  dangerous  to  walk 
through  dry  grass  or  weeds  that  have 
been  treated  with  sodium  chlorate  as 
a  weed  killer. 


apply  enough  of  this  plant  food  to  provide  for  a  heavy  stand 
and  vigorous  growth  of  legumes.  In  this  way  the  trees  will  get 
potash,  which  they  use  in  amounts  about  equal  to  nitrogen. 

Consult  your  agricultural  adviser  about  the  fertility  of 
your  soils.  Then  see  your  dealer  about  a  fertilizer  that  will 
supply  enough  potash  to  supplement  what  your  soil  will 
make  available. 

Write  us  for  free  information  and  literature. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  Companies :  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Potash  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


Squash  Foot  Rot  Disease 

Both  my  winter  and  summer  squash 
have  died  with  somethng  that 
first  turned  the  vines  yellow,  and  then 
made  the  main  stalks  soft,  and  their 
roots  and  stalks  had  a  soft  rot.  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  this  from  happen¬ 
ing  again?  mrs.  j.  e.  w. 

Your  trouble  with  squashes  was  due 
to  the  foot  rot  disease.  This  is  carried 
in  the  seed  and  lives  over  in  the  soil. 
We  find  that  the  two  year  old  seed  is 
usually  free  from  the  disease,  and 
would  suggest  that  you  use  old  seed  if 
possible  planting  on  new  ground  in 
which  no  squashes  have  been  raised 
for  several  years.  There  is  no  treatment 
of  the  seed  or  soil  that  we  know  of 
that  will  prevent  this  disease. 

When  Potatoes  are  Hollow 

My  potatoes  are  growing  good,  but 
many  of  them  are  hollow  inside.  What 
makes  this?  h.  s. 

Hollow  potatoes  result  from  growing 
conditions  and  do  not  seriously  affect 
the  quality  of  the  seed.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  result  of  good  growing  con¬ 
ditions  forcing  the  tubers  to  grow  too 
large  or  too  fast.  Next  season  this 
condition  may  be  reduced  by  planting 
closer  together;  nine  inches  between 
seed  pieces  in  the  row  is  about  right 
for  Cobblers;  or  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  fertilizer. 


BIGGER  YIELDS  OF 

WHEAT 

BARLEY  -  RYE  -  TIMOTHY 

This  year  when  the  world  is  crying  for  "more 
wheat”  be  sure  you  plant  one  of  these  Hoffmar 
heavy-yield  types.  Sound,  clean  seed  —  the  kinc 
that  gives  "more”  from  every  acre. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  descrip 
tive  folder  and  latest  prices  on  Hoffman  Seed 
Wheat,  Barley,  Timothy,  other  Fall  Seeds. 


fHoffman  farm  seeds 

^  ^  Boxi39B  •  Landisville  •  Penna. 


_  „  W  ANTED 

Small  evergreens  for  lining  out  purposes  such  as: 
iut.  .Laurel,  Hemlock,  Colorado  Spruce,  Douglas  Fir 
Pines,  or  what  you  may  have  to  offer 

BAGATELLE  NURSERY,  Huntington  Station,  L.  I. 


RED  RASPBERRIES  Disease  free  Newburg,  Taylor, 
Marcy,  Milton.  Indian  Summer.  Circular  free. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 


FREE 

BOOKLET! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
your  family  to  find  out  more 
about  Es-Min-El,  the  amaz- 
ingsoil  mineralizer  that 
helps  you  grow  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables ! 

Don’t  delay  —  Write  today. 


TENNESSEE 

C  O  R  P  O  R  AT ION 

Department  R.N.-Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Make  ybur 

Feeds  Go 
Farther 

with  a 

John  Deere 
Feed  Mill 


npHIS  year,  with  a  national  feed 
*•  shortage  looming,  every  bushel 
of  grain  and  every  ton  of  roughage 
must  be  made  to  produce  its  max¬ 
imum  feeding  return. 

By  processing  your  home-grown 
feeds  with  a  John  Deere  Feed  Mill, 
you  can  eliminate  manger  and  feed 
lot  waste — make  your  feeds  go 
farther  —  produce  more  milk  — 
more  meat. 


Four-in-One  Mills 

For  all-around  feed-making,  you 
can’t  beat  the  John  Deere  No. 
114-A  or  the  No.  110-A  Rough- 
age  Mill  and  Feed  Grinder — the 
four-in-one  mills  that  work  as  a 
straight  chopper,  an  ensilage 
cutter,  a  combination  chopper 
and  grinder  or  as  a  straight  grind¬ 
er.  Big-capacity,  governor-con¬ 
trolled  traveling  feed  table  .  .  . 
lawn-mower-type  cutter  head  that 
cuts  fast  and  clean  .  .  .  heavy-duty 
grinding  unit  and  dust-tight  feed 
collector  are  outstanding  features. 

Low-Cost  Hammer  Mills 

For  straight  grinding  of  ear 
corn,  shelled  corn,  small  grains 
and  cured  roughage  crops,  there 
are  three  low-cost  John  Deere 
Hammer  Mills  in  6-,  10-,  and  14- 
inch  sizes  from  which  to  choose. 
Their  surprising  capacity,  low 
power  requirement  and  uniformly 
good  work  are  appreciated  by 
every  owner. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for 
complete  information  on  the  full 
line  of  feed-stretchiiiK  John  Deere 
Mills.. 


The  first  major  w 
development  in  electric 
fencing  in  5  years  I 

Prime  has  always  led  the  field. 
Prime  gave  you  controllers 
with  “more  shock/'  hi -line 
controllers  that  meet  the 
standards  of  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories,  Ine.  And  now  | 
the  new  hl-line  Model  486, 
with  Shock  Control  and  Mul¬ 
tiple  Signal  Lights. 


new  PRIME  f  eatu  res 

make  electric  fence  more 
effective  -  easier  to  use- 


Shock  Control  and 
Multiple  Signal  Lights 


With  Prime  you’re  sure  the  shock  is  stronger 
-  and  right  for  your  fence  . . . 

For  the  first  time  —  a  controller  that  shows  automatically,  not 
just  if,  but  how  much  shock  is  on  the  fence  —  tells  you  whether 
you  are  using  the  controller  correctly.  .  .  .  No  guessing.  The 
number  of  lights  burning  tells  the  strength  of  the  shock.  It  is 
easy  to  change  the  output  to  meet  conditions.  .  .  .  Now  —  more 
than  ever  before  —  electric  fence  is  a  practical  tool  for  modern, 
profitable  farming.  ...  See  this  new  model  486  and  other  Prime 
hi-line  and  battery  controllers  at  your  dealer’s. 

The  Prime  Mfg*  Co* 

1669  S.  First  St.  Milwaukee  4,  Wisconsin 

r  _  _  p-  |  ■  tells  you  In  words  and  pictures  how  this 
free  rOIQ6r  controller  works,  how  it  saves  you  time 
and  trouble.  Write  for  It  today.  Ask  for  folder  on  model  486. 

MS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  gt 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/1'  See  guarantee  editorial  pt 


Peach  Problems 

I  have  a  peach  orchard.  Two  years 
ago  our  trees  had  their  first  fruit,  a 
real  good  crop;  also  last  year  we  had 
a  good  crop.  But  this  year  we  hardly 
have  a  peach  on  any  of  our  trees,  and 
those  that  have  any,  the  sap  is  all 
over  them.  I  take  real  good  care  of 
the  trees  in  the  Fall  putting  the  stuff 
around  each  one  so  that  no  grub  can 
live  in  the  trees.  In  the  Spring  I  spread 
all  that  dirt  away,  so  each  tree  gets 
the  air,  have  them  sprayed  and 
pruned.  They  are  only  six  years  old, 
and  this  year  is  the  second  time  I  had 
them  pruned.  In  May  they  were  all 
blossomed  out  and  the  blossoms  turned 
to  fruit;  but  they  all  fell  off  in  July. 
I  did  put  some  nitrate  of  soda  around 
each  tree  after  the  blossoms  were  on 
them  as  some  one  told  me  it  was  good 
for  the  tree.  Might  that  have  caused 
the  trouble?  a.  s. 

It  would  seem  that  Spring  frosts 
about  blossom  time  might  have  caused 
this  early  fruit  drop.  Throughout  the 
Northeast  there  has  been  more  or  less 
frost  injury  during  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons.  If  the  peach  trees  in  question 
are  in  a  good  vigorous  growing  con¬ 
dition  as  you  explain,  frost  is  likely 
to  be  your  main  problem.  On  the  other 
hand,  plum  curculio  beetles  often  sting 
the  tiny  fruits  and  cause  them  to  drop. 
If  you  happen  to  be  in  an  area  where 
the  plum  curculio  beetle  is  a  serious 
problem,  it  is  possible  that  the 
curculio  has  contributed  to  your  fruit 
drop. 

There  is  no  reason  why  nitrate  of 
soda  applied  directly  after  bloom  would 
cause  the  fruit  drop.  In  fact,  it  should 
help  to  stimulate  the  tree  rather  than 
to  cause  the  small  fruits  to  drop. 

H.  A.  R. 


The  end  leaves  on  the  branches  of 
my  peach  trees  at  first  feel  sticky  or 
gummy,  the  fruit  also  has  gum  on 
it,  and  these  keep  dropping  off;  even 
after  the  June  drop  and  when  the  fruit 
is  quite  large.  Then  finally  the  end 
leaves  dry  and  get  brown.  I  see  other 
peach  trees  in  the  neighborhood  have 
the  same  trouble.  Is  there  any  spray 
that  will  help  this?  j.  w. 

With  heavy  rainfall  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  brown  rot,  a  fungous 
disease,  has  been  a  rather  common 
disease  on  stone  fruits.  It  is  possible 
that  you  might  have  had  some  twig 
injury  as  well  as  some  fruit  infection 
judging  from  your  description.  It  is 
also’  possible  that  the  plum  curculio 
may  have  stung  the  fruits  and  caused 
them  to  exude  gum  and  later  drop 
from  the  trees. 

You  should  dispose  of  all  mummied 
fruits  before  next  Spring  and  spray  or 
dust  the  trees  with  sulfur  during  early 
season  next  year.  For  liquid  spray  use 
a  wettable  sulfur  at  the  strength  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  for 
peaches.  If  you  have  a  good  hand 
duster  and  prefer  to  use  a  dust,  a 
sulfur  dust  should  also  be  effective. 
It  is  important  that  the  trees  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  sulfur  during  rainy  periods 
at  which  time  infection  takes  place. 
Where  brown  rot  has  been  a  problem, 


there  "should  be  at  least  one  spray 
application  before  bloom  and  one  di¬ 
rectly  after  petal  fall.  Other  appli¬ 
cations  should  be  made  to  keep  new 
foliage  and  fruits  well  protected  dur¬ 
ing  rainy  periods.  h.  a.  r. 


Am  enclosing  a  sample  of  “scales” 
or  something  that  is  appearing  on  my 
peach  trees.  They  are  all  up  and  down 
the  main  trunk  of  the  trees.  Ants,  flies 
and  bees  seem  to  be  all  around  these 
same  “scales.”  When  broken  open,  the 
“scales”  contain  sticky  pinkish  pulp. 
I  had  the  same  thing  on  a  tree  about 
three  years  ago.  This  Spring  that  tree 
had  a  slimy  substance  all  along  where 
the  scales  had  been  and  the  tree  was 
apparently  dying.  I  cut  the  tree  down 
thinking  to  get  rid  of  scales  but  now 
they  appear  on  other  young  peach  trees. 
Is  it  the  “scales”  that  call  the  ants  or 
the  ants  that  do  something  to  cause  the 
puffed  up  scale?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  Can  you  advise  me  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done?  r.  c.  p. 

The  specimens  of  “scales”  from  your 
peach  trees  look  to  be  as  one  of  the 
soft  hemispherical  scales,  possibly  that 
of  the  terrapin  scale.  These  scale  in¬ 
sects  are  controlled  with  a  two  or 
three  per  cent  oil  spray  during  the 
dormant  season  before  buds  start  to 
swell  in  the  Spring.  A  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  a  spray,  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  San  Jose  Scale  or  other 
scale  insects,  should  control  other 
types  of  scale  on  your  peach  trees. 

H.  A.  R. 


My  peach  trees  which  are  five  years 
old  had  plenty  of  large  peaches  this 
season.  I  sprayed  them  three  times  with 
lime  sulfur  and  arsenate  of  lead  and 
when  the  peaches  were  about  to  ripen, 
I  noticed  that  the  ends  of  the  limbs  and 
branches  were  dying,  there  was  sap  on 
the  end  of  the  branches  and  the  peaches 
were  drying  up  and  falling  from  the 
trees. 

I  also  planted  some  new  trees  last 
Fall  and  on  the  end  of  the  limbs  there 
are  dead  leaves  and  sap.  I  also  sprayed 
these  young  trees.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  save  the  trees  and  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  thing  from  happening 
next  year?  I  spread  poultry  manure 
last  Winter  around  the  trees  but  not 
near  the  trunk.  w.  F.  M. 

From  your  description  of  the  injury 
Shown  on  your  peach  trees  after  having 
applied  three  sprays  of  lime  sulfur  and 
arsenate  of  lead,  it  would  seem  that  the 
trees  are  suffering  from  a  type  of  arsen¬ 
ical  injury  which  was  very  common  last 
season.  It  has  been  found  that  basic 
lead  arsenate,  when  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  equal  parts  of  spray  lime,  is 
less  likely  to  cause  burning  on  peaches 
than  acid  lead  arsenate  without  lime. 

The  trees  in  question  might  have 
withstood  one  application  without  seri¬ 
ous  injury  but  three  applications  are  cer¬ 
tainly  enough  to  cause  serious  arsenical 
burning.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the 
future  you  use  in  100  gallons  of  spray, 
not  more  than  two  pounds  of  basic  lead 
arsenate,  plus  two  pounds  of  fresh  spray 
lime  and  a  wettable  sulfur,  and  that 
not  more  than  one  application  be  made 
containing  arsenate  of  lead. 


The  Garden  in  Late  Summer 

Part  II 

While  the  production  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  is  a  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  which,  for  the  most  part,  can  be 
done  better  by  seedsmen;  there  are 
many  varieties  that  can  be  selected 
for  adaptation  to  local  conditions  to 
good  advantage.  Many  market  garden¬ 
ers  save  their  own  and  are  always 
watching  for  varieties  that  may  be 
an  improvement  in  some  respects.  A 
number  of  our  most  valuable  varie¬ 
ties  have  originated  in  just  this  way. 
Seeds  that  are  left  over  from  this 
year’s  planting  are  well  worth  saving 
for  another  year,  especially  if  the  va¬ 
riety  is  a  desirable  one.  Nearly  all 
seeds  will  germinate  and  grow  as  well 
the  second  year  as  the  first  and  many 
.are  good  up  to  five  years.  Squash  and 
melons  are  better  the  second  year  than 
the  first,  since  they  then  become  free 
from  the  crown  rot  organism.  The  only 
seeds  that  should  not  be  saved  are 
those  belonging  to  the  parsley  family, 
carrots,  parsnips,  parsley,  celery  and 
many  herbs.  These  oily  seeds  seldom 
germinate  well  the  second  year. 

Remnant  seed  should  be  placed  in 
good  envelopes  or  bags  and  properly 
labeled  as  to  variety,  source  and  year 
grown.  A  small  amount  of  seed  disin¬ 
fectant  or  hydrated  lime  dusted  over 
the  seeds  and  well  shaken  will  keep 
them  free  from  insects.  Store  in  a 
ventilated  metal  box  safe  from  mice, 
placed  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Seeds  are 
expensive  and  should  be  cared  for. 
Most  gardeners  plant  many  more  seeds 
than  are  needed.  This  requires  much 
thinning,  a  back  breaking  job  that  is 
seldom  done.  A  packet  of  lettuce, 
radish,  spinach  should  do  for  two  or 
three  years.  Tomatoes,  cabbage,  brocco¬ 
li  and  cauliflower  should  be  sown 
sparingly  in  the  seed  bed  and  made 
to  last  for  several  years.  Better  plants 
will  result  from  thinner  sowings, 
Market  gardeners  whose  crop  repre¬ 
sents  a  large  investment  in  labor  and 
fertilizer,  should  always  buy  their 
seed  one  year  ahead  and  grow  a  small 
sample  to  be  sure  the  variety  is  true 
to  the  desired  type  and  free  from 
disease.  D.  F.  Jones 


Information  About  Blue 
Potatoes 

Our  August  3  issue  carried  an  inquiry 
from  W.  B.  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  as  to 
where  he  could  get  a  blue  potato. 
Several  R.  N.-Y.  readers  responded 
promptly  and  generously  and  we  are 
sure,  from  all  the  names  we  have  sent 
him,  W.  B.  will  get  a  plentiful  supply 
of  blue  seed  potatoes  for  next  year’s 
planting. 

According  to  a  few  of  the  letters 
printed  here,  quite  a  few  folks  grow 
blue  potatoes  and  like  them. 

“W.  B.  is  looking  for  a  blue  potato. 
I  have  some  I  planted  a  little  late  this 
year  as  we  had  such  a  wet  Spring. 
They  are  still  green,  but  should  be 
ripe  and  ready  to  dig  about  the  latter 
part  of  September.  They  are  a  very  nice 
eating  potato  and  cook  up  nice  and 
white  and  mealy.  We  have  had  this 
potato'  quite  a  few  years.  Sometimes 
they  blight  and  some  years  we  have 
very  good  luck  with  them.  They  are 
a  very  good  yielder.  Would  you  please 
let  W.  B.  know  about  these  potatoes 
and  tell  him  to  drop  me  a  line  if  he 
wants  any  of  the  seed,  a  peck  or  so, 
this  Fall.”  E.  G.  R. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 


“I  have  a  few  of  blue,  or  perhaps 
purple,  potatoes,  which  I  have  been 
raising  for  several  years  and  I  would 
send  this  party  a  sample  if  he  will  send 
me  his  address.  The  potatoes  are  round 
and  mature  early.  They  are  also  good 
keepers  and  nice  to  eat  in  late  Spring.” 

Maine  s.  6.  c. 


“I  sawr  in  the  Garden  Forum  column 
W.  B.’s  inquiry  about  blue  potatoes.  I 
think  I  have  a  few  of  what  he  wants. 
We  call  them  ‘Early  Blues.’  If  he  will 
send  me  his  name  and  address,  I  think 
we  could  spare  him  enough  so  he  could 
get  started  with  the  seed.”  mrs.  c.  h.  l. 

Vermont 


“I  see  where  W.  B.  was  looking  for 
a  blue  potato.  We  have  some  called 
Blue  Victor.’  If  W.  B.  will  write  us, 
he  can  perhaps  send  or  come  and  see 
if  they  are  what  he  wants.”  s.  G.  c. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 
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’"If  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ready  mixed 
concrete,  this  work  will  require  approximately 
8  yards,  and  can  be  done  with  less  labor. 


4-H  Broadcasting 

One  of  the  most  helpful  features  of 
4-H  work  is  its  broadcasting.  By  this 
means  a  county  organization  has  an 
opportunity  to  tell  local  farmers  and 
many  other  interested  listeners  of  the 
large  number  of  practical'  projects 
which  are  being  carried  on  by  the 
various  clubs  and  their  individual 
members.  Some  of  these  in  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.,  are  gardening,  swine 
breeding,  battle  and  poultry  raising,  fire 
prevention,  and  home  economics,  which 
includes  home  making,  canning,  making 
clothes,  and  interior  decorating.  In  fact, 
almost  any  worthwhile  interest  on  the 
part  of  a  member  is  encouraged  by 
the  club  and  county  agent. 

I  have  always  been  much  interested 
in  4-H  work.  During  the  war  I  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  help  my  county 
organization.  So  when  the  county  agent 
for  Yat°s  County  recently  asked  me  to 
go  to  Ithaca  with  him  and  his  broad- 


Yates  County  4-H’ers  who  are  active  in 
broadcast  work.  Left  to  right:  Norma 
Tinney,  Yatesville;  Alvah  Wayand, 
Voak,  and  Wesley  Smith,  Penn  Yan. 

casting  team,  I  accepted  with  pleasure. 
The  day  was  perfect;  the  ride  through 
the  midst  of  Central  New  York’s  famed 
Finger  Lake  Region  most  satisfying. 
Lakes  Keuka,  Seneca,  and  Cayuga  were 

florious  in  their  midsummer  beauty. 

'armers  were  busy  in  their  fields;  late 
haymakers,  wheat  harvesters,  and  early 
oat  cutters  were  seen  throughout  the 
countryside. 

The  broadcasting  was  done  in  the  old 
school  house  back  of  Bailey  Hall  on 
the  campus  of  Cornell  University  over 
W.  H.  C.  U.  The  broadcasters  were 
Wesley  Smith,  our  county  agent,  and 
4-H  members  Norma  Tinney  of  Yates¬ 
ville  and  Alvah  Wayand  of  Voak;  the 
topic  of  the  broadcast  being  “A  Roof 
Over  Your  Head.”  It  concerned  fire 
prevention,  a  project  which  in  connec-  - 
tion  with  the  National  Farm  Safety 
movement  is  now  being  vigorously 
pushed  through  the  4-H  clubs.  The 
broadcasting  was  done  by  the  team  of 
three  as  they  sat  around  a  table  and 
carried  on  what  seemed  like  an  in¬ 
formal  conversation  about  the  subject, 
although  the  material  used  had  been 
carefully  prepared  and  rehearsed. 

The  broadcast  was  divided  into  four 
main  topics  as  follows:  1.  A  statement 
on  the  staggering  weekly  losses  of  life 
and  property  on  the  farms  of  the  nation 
due  entirely  to  fire.  2.  Discussion  of  the 
principal  causes  of  farm  fires.  3. 
Methods  of  fire  prevention.  4.  Sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  practical  methods  of  fight¬ 
ing  a  fire.  The  broadcast  closed  with 
an  appeal  to  4-H  Club  members  and 
to  all  listeners  to  get  busy  and  remove 
fire  hazards  while  there  was  time. 

I  was  privileged  to  sit  as  an  inter¬ 
ested  onlooker  in  the  studio  while  the 
broadcasting  was  taking  place,  and  as 
a  result  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  value  of  such  programs  not 
only  to  the  public  but  also  to  the  farm 
boys  and  girls  who  participate.  Such 
activities  make  4-H  clubs  one  of  the 
great  educational  forces  of  the  day  in 
our  vast  nation.  n.  a.  t. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


the  first  time  since  gas  and  tire  ration¬ 
ing  made  it  necessary  to  stay  within 
walking  distance  of  the  church,  the 
picnic  was  planned  for  a  full  day  at 
Budd  Lake.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
we  should  travel  in  private  cars,  and 
that  in  case  of  rain  the  picnic  would 
be  postponed  for  24  hours.  The  day 
dawned,  as  so  many  special  days  seem 
to  have  a  way  of  doing,  with  a  sky 
full  of  clouds.  It  didn’t  rain;  it  just 
looked  as  though  it  was  going  to  do 
so  at  any  minute.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Parson’s  telephone  began  to 
ring,  as  one  person  after  another  in¬ 
quired  anxiously  whether  there  was 
to  be  a  picnic  or  not.  Youngsters  be¬ 
gan  to  come  to  the  house  with  the 
same  query.  Then  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  time  for  the  start, 
several  children,  all  cleanly  scrubbed 
and  carrying  lunch  boxes,  passed  the 
parsonage.  Strange  how  much  earlier 
youngsters  can  get  to  a  picnic  than  to 
school!  Anyway,  that  settled  the 
question.  You  just  could  not  disappoint 
those  children,  after  seeing  how  eager 
they  were. 

We  really  need  not  have  been  so 
anxious  about  the  weather.  To 
children,  the  weather  has  to  be  really 
bad  before  a  picnic  is  ruined.  The  day 
was  hot  and  warm  for  the  most  part. 
Swimming  seemed  to  fill  practically  all 
of  the  time  for  most  of  them,  except 
the  very  tiniest,  who  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  playground  apparatus.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  one  shower  that  came  up  the 
youngsters  amused  themselves  play¬ 
ing"  skeeball  and  doing  the  penny  ar¬ 
cade  which  was  under  cover.  The  older 
people  who  had  gone  along  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  day  also,  though  the  Parson 
found  himself  Wondering,  at  times, 
whether  picnics  were  not  the  special 
province  of  young  people.  Though  we 
who  are  a  bit  older,  do  seem  to  enjoy 
ourselves  to  some  degree,  we  do  not 
do  so  with  the  full  abandonment  of 
youth.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  always 
carry  some  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  children  at  such  a  time; 
or  maybe  it  is  just  because  we  are  not 
able  to  shake  ourselves  loose  from  the 
environment  of  everyday.  We  let  our 
work  follow  us  around,  so  that,  when 
we  are  not  actually  working,  we  are 
thinking  about  our  work. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.25 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney.... .  2.50 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  2.48 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts .  1.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


WHO  WEARS  THE  BEST  OVERALLS? 


THEY’RE  BOTH  RIGHT!  No  argument  herel  Both  CROWN 
and  HEADLIGHT  overalls  are  the  very  best.  Both  are  the 
highest  quality,  top-notch  workmanship.  They’re  put  together 
stronger  for  better  wear.  Their  seams  are  smoother  on  the 
inside  for  more  comfort  And  CROWN  and  HEADLIGHT 
are  the  only  overalls  that  have  the  Certificate  of  Laboratory 
Testing  of  the  United  States  Testing  Co.  for  fit,  wear  and 
fabric  quality.  ^Sanforized  Shrunk.  u «u  then  1%  r.,idWQi  ,hrmkoB. 

UNION  MADE 

CROWN*"»HEADLIGHT 

C overalls 


Cincinnati 


TROUSERS  a  COATS  #  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS 

--  _  San  Francltc* 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  AND  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PASTORAL  [PARSON 


Things  have  a  rather  strange  way  of 
quieting  down  for  the  Summer  at  the 
Parson’s  church.  One  after  another, 
the  church  organizations  recess  for  the 
season  until  at  last  nothing  is  definitely 
and  regularly  scheduled  except  the 
Sunday  services.  After  all,  when  a 
farmer  has  spent  a  hot  day  in  the 
field,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  be  inclined  to  get  dressed  up 
for  an  evening  meeting.  Nor  can  we 
expect  a  housewife,  faced  by  the  many 
duties  of  the  canning  season,  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  afternoon  meetings. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  for  the 
office  or  factory  worker,  and  his  famijy. 

One  event,  however,  is  sure  to  meet 
with  enthusiastic  response.  That  is  the 
Sunday  School  picnic.  This  year,  for 


Keep  your  animals  healthy  and  contented — and  make 
life  a  little  easier  for  yourself — with  a  concrete  stock 
tank  and  platform  like  the  one  illustrated  here.  Easy 
and  economical  to  build,  the  tank  will  provide  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  at  all  times,  and  the  platform  will  keep 
your  animals  out  of  the  mud. 

Concrete  watering  tanks  made  with  Lehigh  Cement  are 


just  one  of  many  profitable  concrete  farm  improve¬ 
ments:  flumes,  walks,  feeding  floors,  vats,  many  others. 
See  your  Lehigh  Dealer — he  can  advise  you  how  to 
build  soundly  .  .  .  and  economically. 


EHIGH 

CEMENTS 


31 

F3 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


AILENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH, 
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why  they’re  called 

Litentufs 


SO  LIGHT  .  .  .  this  famous  Litentuf  Boot  actually 
weighs  less — makes  your  work  around  the 
farm  seem  easier.  Superior  skill  in  rubber 
compounding  makes  it  possible! 


SO  TOUGH  .  .  . 

the  wear  will  surprise  you. 
For  in  spite  of  its  lightness, 
Litentuf  farm  footwear  is  built  to 
take  a  beating.  Actual  wear  tests  under  severe 
farming  conditions  prove  you  get  longer  wear. 


SO  STRETCHABLE  .  .  .  you  get  more  comfort— 
and  you’ll  find  Litentufs  a  whale  of  a  lot  easier 
to  get  on  and  off.  Only  our  long  experience 
in  manufacturing  makes 

possible  this  extra 
stretch,  this  better  fit! 

SO  COMFORTABLE  .  . .  your  legs  and  feet  feel  better  after  a  day’s 


work,  and  you’ll  find  yourself 
a  lot  less  tired.  No  matter  what 
your  requirements  are,  insist  on 
Litentufs  .  .  .  you  can’t 
beat  ’em  for  value! 


7/ft 


B  E  Goodrich 


FIRST  IN  RUBBER 


Ohio  Orchard  Day 

Sixteen  hundred  fruit  growers  from 
Ohio  and  the  neighboring  States  were 
present  at  the  24th  Annual  Orchard 
Day  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  held  at  Wooster  on 
August  15.  As  is  the  yearly  custom, 
the  visitors  were  conducted  on  a  tour 
of  the  Station  orchards  and  small  fruit 
plantings  in  the  morning,  where  W.  P. 
Judkins,  C.  W.  Ellenwood,  I.  W.  Wander 
and  F.  S.  Howlett,  all  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Research  staff,  discussed 
various  phases  of  the  Station  work. 
The  four  subjects  this  year  were: 
Strawberry  Culture,  Frost  Prevention, 
Orchard  Fertilizer  and  Top-Working 
Pear  Trees.  After  the  tours  there  were 
a  number  of  mechanical  demonstra¬ 
tions,  including  a  power  duster,  one  of 
the  large  air  blast  sprayers,  a  new  type 
of  semicircular  spray  boom  on  a 
heavy  duty  sprayer,  one  of  the  army 
smoke  generators  used  in  combatting 
Spring  frosts,  a  power  chair  saw,  one 
of  the  portable  irrigating  outfits  which 
covers  two  acres  of  ground  as  the 
sprinkler  moves  in  a  circle  of  ground, 
and  finally  an  airplane  dusting  demon¬ 
stration.  This  latter  demonstration  at¬ 
tracted  more  attention  than  any 
of  the  others.  Airplane  dusting  for 
potatoes,  corn  and  some  vegetables  has 
been  used  quite  extensively  in  certain 
sections  of  Ohio.  How  useful  this  type 
of  equipment  may  prove  for  orchards 
has  not  yet  been  proven.  However, 
growers  apparently  are  willing  to  at 
least  try  a  method  of  pest  control  that 
might  eliminate  some  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  passage  of  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  through  their  orchards  and  plane 
dusting  is  at  least  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Other  mechanical  apparatus 
demonstrated  were  a  waxing  device  to 
coat  apples  and  some  types  of  humidi¬ 
fiers  for  apple  storages. 

The  principal  address  of  the  after¬ 
noon  was  made  by  Professor  M.  A. 
Blake  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College.  Some  of  the  peaches  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  New  Jersey  Station 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Blake 
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have  developed  into  leading  varieties 
in  Ohio,  particularly  Golden  Jubilee, 
which  rates  as  one  of  the  best  money¬ 
makers  in  Ohio  orchards.  In  his 
address  Professor  Blake  discussed  some 
of  the  cultural  problems  of  the  apple 
grower  and  made  suggestions  about 
the  correction  of  some  of  these 
troubles.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
tendency  of  fruit  production  has  been 
towards  larger  acreages  which  of 
course  makes  close  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  details  difficult.  Under  such 
conditions  where  insects  and  diseases 
are  a  problem,  as  they  are  in  most 
places,  a  pest  technician  and  a  me¬ 
chanical  technician  to  keep  the  ma¬ 
chinery  going  are  required.  Professor 
Blake,  however,  emphasized  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  of  the  orchard, 
high  yields  per  acre  are  necessary.  He 
urged  growers*  to  consider  carefully 
the  growth  status  of  their  trees  every 
year.  Strong  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
need  for  keeping  the  trees  in  good 
productive  vigor  at  all  times  but  not 
in  an  over-vigorous  condition.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blake  described  the  results  of 
over-fertilizing  with  nitrogen  and  the 
Ohio  Station  staff  feel  that  some  Ohio 
orchards  have  had  more  nitrogen  than 
was  needed.  The  case  of  one  orchard 
was  cited  where  it  had  been  necessary 
to  withhold  the  nitrogen  application 
for  a  period  of  two  years  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  high  productiveness. 
There  are,  of  course,  probably  more 
orchards  which  have  had  too  little, 
rather  than  too  much,  fertilizer.  Lack 
of  light,  small  leaves  and  low  reserves 
of  plant  nutrients  in  the  early  Spring, 
were  suggested  as  causes  of  small, 
poorly  colored  apples. 

Ohio  fruit  growers,  like  those  in 
other  sections,  have  felt  the  shortage 
of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  Spring  frosts  wrought  heavy 
damage  in  1945  and  again  in  1946.  On 
the  whole,  however,  this  was  an 
optimistic  crowd.  Good  prices  are 
being  received  for  both  apples  and 
peaches  as  the  1946  crop  goes  to 
market.  C.  W.  Ellenwood 


Airplane  dusting  demonstration  at  the  Ohio  Orchard  Day. 


Questions  About  Wells 

I  have  a  problem  on  my  farm  of  ob¬ 
taining  sufficient  water  supply  without 
spending  around  $1,000  for  a  drilled 
well  I  have  a  stream  running  through 
the  farm  having  about  six  inches  or 
more  of  water  which  is  fed  by  springs. 
If  I  could  ram  this  water  and  have  it 
filtered  could  it  be  used  for  domestic 
purposes?  I  am  having  it  analyzed  by 
the  Delaware  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  Pending  this  report  on  the  test 
could  you  give  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  best  method  to  ram  the  water 
to  the  house  and  buildings  which  are 
about  950  feet  froip  the  source  of 
supply.  There  is  about  18  feet  of  lift 
to  the  house.  If  this  water  is  filtered 
through  six  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  in 
a  pit  could  this  be  accomplished  by 
placing  a  pit  10  feet  square  and  about 
six  feet  deep  close  to  the  house  and 
then  pump  it  to  the  house  with  an 
electric  pump?  How  is  a  ram  con¬ 
structed  and  are  there  firms  that  have 
them  for  sale?  D- M- , 

Although  the  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  may  find  your  sample  of  water 
safe  for  drinking  purposes  there  is  no 
assurance  that  it  will  remain  so.  An 
open  stream  fed  by  several  springs  is 
likely  to  become  polluted  in  a  day  s 
time.  Such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever, 
paratyphoid,  Asiatic  cholera'  and  dysen¬ 
tery  are  water  borne.  The  most  danger¬ 
ous  sources  of  pollution  is  human  feces. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  protect  a 
brook  from  pollution  for  any  distance. 
The  sand  and  gravel  filter,  which  you 
mention,  could  effectively  filter  out 
organic  matter  but  it  will  not  protect 
against  the  diseases  above  mentioned. 
The  only  safe  way  to  use  this  water 
is  to  chlorinate  it  before  drinking  it. 
This  can  be  done  automatically  or 
manually.  Commercial  equipment  is 
also  available  for  filtering  and  soften¬ 
ing  the  water  at  reasonable  cost. 

A  hydraulic  ram  pumps  water  by 
means  of  water  power.  There  must  be 
sufficient  water  flowing  so  that  its 
force  can  be  used  to  ram  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  water  to  a  given  height. 
A  properly  installed  ram  provides  a 
satisfactory  and  economical  means  of 


pumping  water  at  practically  no  cost 
except  interest  on  investment  and  a 
small  depreciation  cost.  Minimum  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  a  hydraulic  ram 
will  operate  require  the  stream  to  have 
a  flow  of  one  and  one-half  gallons  per 
minute,  and  be  so  located  that  the 
water  can  flow  through  25  feet  of 
straight  drive  pipe  having  at  least  20 
inches  of  fall  to  the  ram.  Under  these 
minimum  conditions  a  small  quantity 
of  water  can  be  pumped  to  a  height  of 
25  feet  but  not  necessarily  enough 
water  to  meet  your  demands.  Rams 
Can  pump  to  an  open  faucet  or  to  a 
pressure  tank  equipped  with  a  reliable 
relief  valve,  but  most  commonly  they 
pump  to  a  gravity  storage  tank  that 
is  equipped  with  an  overflow  pipe.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  send  the 
following  information  to  _  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  rams  and  install,  if  possible, 
a  ram  according  to  his  recommen¬ 
dations:  1.  The  flow  of  supply  water  in 
gallons  per  minute,  as  measured  in  the 
dry  season  by  some  accurate  method. 
2.  The  vertical  fall  available  between 
the  source  of  water  and  the  proposed 
location  of  the  ram.  3.  The  length  of 
drive  pipe  between  the  point  of  supply 
and  the  ram  (must  be  between  25  and 
250  feet).  4.  Vertical  height  above  the 
ram  that  water  is  to  be  lifted.  5.  Pipe 
line  distance  water  is  to  be  lifted.  6. 
Number  of  gallons  of  water  required 
each  24  hours.  w.  m.  f. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  deep 
well  jet  pump  made  that  will  work  in 
a  two  inch  casing?  We  have  a  drilled 
well  150  feet  deep  with  a  two  inch 
casing.  s.  e.  b. 

Several  companies  manufacture  an 
ejector  type  pump  that  can  be  used  in 
two  inch  well  casing.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  motor  horsepower  ratings  of 
one  quarter  to  one  half.  In  general, 
those  using  a  one  quarter  horse  power 
motor  should  not  be  used  to  lift  water 
over  50  feet  and  those  using  one  half 
horse  power  motor  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  lift  water  over  90  feet.  Un¬ 
less  the  water  in  your  150  foot  well 
rises  to  less  than  90  feet  of  surface, 
then  you  will  not  be  able  to  use  a 
jet  pump.  w.  m.  f. 
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Flip  the  switch  and 

down  comes  yonr  silage 

'  -N: 


Is  silage  better 

Definitely  yes.  Especia  y 
Definitely  y  £ven  skimi 

warm  weatner. 
is  tlie  reason. 

How  about  froxen  silage? 

ThemacWnel'andledrOTens 

fo  be  thawed  out.  N 
^'“frozen  silage  left  aroum 

Hastsr/"ned%n^ 

Experimental  units  have £ 

on  farms  for  3  .  fl 

time  it  has  proved  its  e 
under  all  condemns.  T 
unloader  might  hav 
nouneedayear  ago  but  w  e 

to  make  absolutely  sure 

meclianically  n|b^  ** 

performance  is  tnU\  e 

What  is  the  cost? 

In  comparison  wit  *  1  e. 
other  farm  equipment, 
prisingly  inexpensive. 


Can  silo  be  Wle«  »"llc 
is  in  silo? 

Ho«  much 

^Tayfc^bupintotU. 

btd  i^atior 

merely  turn  a  switch . 

How  is  the  amount  ° * 

discharge  controlled. 

You  set  the  Mraulu-  ^ 

^  arr Uteb  stop!  tb 


uch  of  a  job  to  install 

s  equipment. 

chine  comes  complete  y 
[down  so  that  all  unis 
carried  or  hoisted  up  the 
Complete  installation 
US  are  furnished. 

,e  same  machine  fit  s.lo 
f  different  diameters. 

r  merely  substituting  longe 
Xriooms”  Standar 


be  used  in 
silo? 

>ily  knocked 
1  to  another 


Waww'fsc.'."'. 


SWo 


Tlectricallij 


You  can  now  say  goodbye 
to  hand  pitching 

* 


\  I X. 

'  •  v  V  ?•  f ' ' 

,  ■  ■  .  -v"’  '  ' 


["  LEACH  COMPANY  ♦  OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 

Please  send  complete  information  describing  your  new  Silo 

Unloader.  R 

N 

MY  NAME . — . . — . . . . . . . 


MY  ADDRESS 
P»  O. — . . 
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The  function  and  ben* 
efits  of  Magnesium 
are  described  in  this 
new  free  booklet 


iSfSV^: 


' 


‘  '  •  '■ 


■ 


supplies  magnesium,  the  essential 
plant  food  element  required  for 


larger  yields  .  .  .  improved  crop  quality 
early  maturity  .  .  .  greater  resistance  to  disease 


You  will  want  to  read  International’s 
new  28*page  booklet,  "Magnesium— 
an  Essential  Plant  Food  Element,” 
for  its  interesting  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  magnesium . . .  what 
it  is,  its  relation  to  other  members 
of  the  plant  food  family,  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  benefits  in  crop  growth. 

This  booklet  quotes  actual  results 
from  the  experience  of  farmers,  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  magnesium  on 
various  crops. 

Magnesium  and  Potash  are  pro¬ 


vided  by  Nature  in  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  combination,  for  use  in  mixed 
fertilizers  or  for  direct  application, 
in  International’s  Sul-Po-Mag,  now 
used  by  many  leading  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the 
free  booklet,  "Magnesium,  an  Essen¬ 
tial  Plant  Food  Element,”  write  to 
the  International  office  nearest  you. 


POTASH 

DIVISION 


low  MUCH  DO  YOU 
_0SE  ON  DOCKAGE? 


Avoid  dockage— treat  your 
seed  wheat  with  New  Im¬ 
proved  CERESAN*.  It  gener¬ 
ally  controls  stinking  smut — 
also  stripe  and  certain  smuts 
of  barley-  Helps  quality  and 
yields — costs  little. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  seed 
treater.  For  free  folder  write 
Du  Pont,  5545  Nemours 
Bldg.,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


treat  yOURSUf  TO 
*  sum  CROP, 


W  HUN  c 

•  p**' .  • 

Treat  Seed  Wheat  with 

CERESAN 

TV  Si  Im  S  V  JWE  II 


**e,  v.  s.  pat.  ore. 


Tractor  —  Truck  and  Car.  Im- 
_ _  _  _  mediate  shipment,  give  sizes 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


CHAINS 

needed. 
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LITHE  GIANT 

DUMP  BODY  HOIST 


SAVES  TIME  . .  Clears  Heaviest 
Load  in  Less  than  2  Minutes! 

Here’s  the  low  cost  way  to  have  a  dump 
bed  on  your  truck  —  takes  the  work  out 
of  unloading!  LITTLE  GIANT  fits  all 
V2  to  2-ton  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple 
to  attach  —  does  not  change  the  chassis  in 
any  way.  Easy-crank  operation.  Strong 
and  dependable.  Only  $ 65.00  and  up, 
complete.  More  LITTLE  GIANTS  in 
operation  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.  Peoria  3,  Illinois 


STAMP  COLLECTORS.  Penny  Approvals.  Thousands 
Different.  Pictorials,  Commemoratives,  Airmails,  Big 
Colorful  Mails.  Raymax,  127-R  William  St.,  N.Y.C.,  7. 


Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones,  Genetics  Department  head  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  shows  an  interested  group  one  of  the  high-yielding  field 
corn  hybrids  being  grown  at  the  Station’s  Experiment^  Farm.  Picture  was 
taken  at  the  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Station  held  on  August  21. 


Connecticut  Field  Day 

Following  a  week  of  almost  continu¬ 
ous  rains,  the  annual  Field  Day  held 
at  the  Mount  Carmel  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  was  attended  by  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  interested  farmers 
and  their  families.  The  program  was 
well  arranged,  and  the  department 
heads  and  their  assistants  were  present 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  various  pro¬ 
jects. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  production 
methods  as  influenced  by  selective 
breeding  and  the  use  of  numerous 
diseases  and  insect  controls  and  re¬ 
pellents.  The  work  with  hybrid  corn 
of  both  sweet  and  field  varieties  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  is  especi¬ 
ally  notable.  A  cross  which  is  now  in 
its  second  year  and  shows  exceptional 
promise,  is  a  sweet-dent  silage  corn. 
It  stands  up  well  and  has  a  higher 
sugar  content  in  both  the  grain  and 
stalk  than  does  regular  hybrid  dent 
silage  corn.  Consequently,  the  cows 
like  it  better  and  clean  up  even  the 
more  fibrous,  woody  parts.  This  corn 
will  be  marketed  through  seedsmen  for 


the  next  year’s  planting. 

J.  B.  Lewis,  of  Southington,  is  farm¬ 
ing  300  acres  and  raising  seed  corn 
and  various  crops.  He  also  has  40  acres 
of  good  apple  orchard,  mostly  Macs. 
He  has  found  that  it  pays  better  to 
farm  a  little  less  acreage  and  give  it 
more  detailed  and  prepared  attention. 
Under  present  conditions  of  high  priced 
labor  and  machine  shortages,  such  a 
program  has  been  found  to  be  almost 
imperative  on  his  farm.  Another  good 
Connecticut  “farmer,  John  W.  Barron, 
of  Branford,  has  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm.  He  put  in  14  acres  of  potatoes 
this  year,  mostly  Green  Mountains,  the 
standard  Connecticut  variety.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  his  main  crop,  and  he  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Pathfinder  is  his 
most  satisfactory  variety,  as  it  is  a 
good  yielder  and  keeper.  In  discussing 
strawberry  culture,  Harold  Barron, 
son,  stated  that  for  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  one  acre  of  strawberries  would 
keep  one  man  busy  most  of  the  sea¬ 
son  if  they  were  properly  cared  for. 
On  the  Barron  farm  five  acres  in  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries  are  continually  main¬ 
tained.  R.  w.  D. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

If  the  rain  had  come  before  we  got 
heartily  tired  of  clouds  of  dust  that 
motorists  kept  stirring  up  along  the 
lake  road,  with  leaves  and  grass  turned 
gray  with  it,  we  wouldn’t  have  appre¬ 
ciated  it  half  as  much.  But  how  lovely 
to  have  every  growing  thing  putting 
*forth  new  growth,  as  fresh  and  green 
‘as  in  Spring,  and  to  have  the  cisterns 
again  full  of  clear,  soft  rain  water.  We 
never  feel  really  satisfied  until  the 
whole  house  can  look  as  scrubbed  as 
the  outside  world. 

Last  plantings  of  string  beans  and 
peas  have  been  made.  Sweet  corn  was 
put  in  the  first  of  August.  We  will  be 
planting  lettuce  and  beets  for  greens 
early  in  September.  These  vegetables, 
as  is  usual,  will  certainly  be  enjoyed 
just  before  our  first  killing  frost  which 
comes  to  the  lakeside  long  after  it  has 
damaged  vegetation  in  the  hills.  We 
often  pick  shell  beans  in  early 
November. 

The  phlox,  after  its  severe  pruning 
in  early  August,  is  a  mass  of  bloom 
again  and  the  zinnias  and  larkspur, 
likewise  cut  back  during  the  dry 
weather,  are  branching  well.  We  like 
to  spend  spare  time  now  in  the  flower 
gardens.  Iris  and  peonies,  can  be  lifted 
and  divided  and  new  plots  spaded. 
Patsy,  the  gray  squirrel,  likes  to  bury 
almost  anything  she  can  find  in  these 
new,  open  spaces.  She  has  apparently 
abandoned  her  leaf  apartment  in  the 
top  of  the  willows  by  the  stream  and 
come  back  to  the  white  oak  again.  Does 
that  mean  an  early  Autumn?  We 
wonder.  Every  morning  she,  and  Topsy 
an  older  squirrel  from  the  shagbark 
hickory,  about  50  feet  from  the  oak, 
arrive  at  different  early  hours  to  eat 
corn  from  the  ear  on  the  driftwood 
post  by  the  kitchen  window.  We  allow 
them  about  two  rows  each  and  then 
leave  dishes  oi»  whatever  to  save  the 
remaining  corn  for  another  day. 

Two  baby  humming  birds,  the  size 
of  bumblebees,  are  moving  about  in 
the  walnut-sized  nest  on  the  oak  limb. 
We  can  see  their  long  bills,  like  needles, 
projecting  over  the  edge.  The  mother 
bird  makes  many  short  trips  these  days 
down  to  the  white  plantain  lilies.  She 
seems  to  have  taken  a  real  dislike  to 
Nosey,  the  nuthatch,  but  we  do  not 
wonder  at  that  because  he  has  always 
been  true  to  his  name.  He  used  to 
annoy  the  bluebirds  by  wedging  wal¬ 
nut  meats  in  the  roof  of  their  house 
by  the  well.  One  day  he  was  thoroughly 
beaten  by  the  hairy  woodpecker,  but 
he  only  settled  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  back  porch  roof,  rearranged  his 
ruffled  black  and  gray  feathers,  and 
snapped,  “Ha!  Ha!” 

A  neighbor’s  Muscovy  duck  chose  as 
her  nesting  site  a  well-protected  place 
back  of  the  boathouse  under  the 


tangled  thimbleberries  and  snapweed. 
A  few  rainy  nights  ago  when  we  were 
eating  supper  on  the  front  porch  we 
looked  down  upon  a  delightful  scene. 
Mother  Muscovy  was  in  the  lake  in 
front  of  the  boathouse  and  literally 
tumbling  out  of  the  weeds,  like  a  dozen 
buns  from  a  paper  sack,  12  fluffy  duck- 


Patsy,  a  pet  gray  squirrel,  gets  her 
daily  ration  of  corn  in  the  early 
■  morning. 

lings  seemed  to  roll  down  the  gravel 
and  into  the  water.  It  was  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  tiny  paddling  feet  could 
carry  them  so  far  and  so  fast  as  they 
chased  innumerable  insects  on  the 
water’s  surface.  We  hope  to  see  them 
often.  The  older  ducks  are  well  known 
by  cottagers  who  feed  them  as  they 
swim  past.  e.  r.  h. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . . . $6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt . ; . 2.50 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2.25 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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He  has  a  way  with 


Farm  Profits 


A  WAY  OF  MAKIN’ 
’EM  GROW! 


He’s  Your 


obilaas  -  Mobiloil 


He  shows  you  how  to  get  higher  output 
per  machine  at  lower  cost  per  hour  of  operation 
— with  latest  factory-tested  maintenance  methods 
—carefully  adapted  to  fit  your  specific  operating 
requirements. 


Representative 

the  correct  oil  or  grease  for  every  part  of  every 
machine  you  operate. 


He  helps  keep  hard-pushed  farm  machines 
running  full-tilt,  full-time— by  recommending 


His  service  pays  off  in  big  power  and  fuel 
savings  —  less  wear  on  costly  machine  parts  — 
fewer  overhauls,  engine  cleanings  and  repairs 
—bigger  farm  profits!  Put  this  man  to  work  on 
your  farm  problems,  today. 


TUNI  IN  THE  MOBItOAS  PROGRAM— MONDAY  EVENINGS,  9:30  E.D.T.— NBC 
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Right  Mobilgrease 
for  Hot  Spots 


#  On  corn  husker  rollers 
—  other  high  heat  and 
friction  points  —  use 
Mobilgrease  No.  2.  Its 
tacky  character  makes  it 
especially  adhesive.  For 
every  farm  need,  there’s  a 
long-lasting  Mobilgrease 
that  protects  fully. 

NEW  Mobiloil 
for  cleaner-running 
engines 


#  Has  amazing  new  clean¬ 
ing  properties  that  keep 
engines  freer  of  deposits 
that  waste  power,  fuel, 
oil.  Gives  full-bodied 
protection  for  full  power, 
full-time ! 

Check  Up  On  Gear  Oil 


#  As  you  well  know,  gear 
and  bearing  failures  cost 
real  money.  If  your  gear 
oil  is  old,  dirty,  thick  or 
low,  play  safe  —  fill  up 
now  with  clean  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil. 


IFF —  ~  77 — 
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BACKED  BY  80  YEARS'  PETROLEUM  EXPERIENCE 
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Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil  Kerosene 
Mobilfuel  Diesel  •  Mobilheat  •  Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  •  Mobil  Upperlube 


6 


Mobil  Radiator  Flush  •  Mobil  Hydrotone  •  Mobil  Handy  Oil 


Siiiifl 


■  ■  . . .  . .  ....  .... 

SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  26  Broadway,  Now  York  4,  N.Y.  and  Affiliates;  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  General  Petroleum  Corp.,  Lot  Angeles 
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•  Orangeburg*  pipe  is  the  ideal  pipe  for 
the  permanent  economical  solution  of 
drainage  problems  on  the  farm.  This  non- 
metallic,  root-proof  pipe  will  provide  a 
life-time  of  trouble-free  Servian  in  house- 
to-sewer  or  house-to-septic  tank  connec¬ 
tions,  downspouts,  conductor  or  irrigation 
lines  and  other  non-pressure  uses.  Light 
weight,  long  lengths,  can  be  sawed.  TAPER- 
WELD*  COUPLINGS  need  no  cement. 

Orangeburg  perforated  pipe  provides 
better  drainage  for  farmland — is  easier  to 
install — lasts  longer.  Has  high  crushing 
strength  .  .  .  withstands  soil  settlement  or 
heaving  .  .  .  won’t  crack  or  spall  with 
temperature  changes.  Snap  couplings  save 
time,  hold  pipe  in  line,  keep  out  back  fill 
.  .  .  Widely  used  also  for  septic  tank  filter 
beds,  foundation  footing  drains. 

See  your  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  today! 
»  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY 
ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY-9-7) 

Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  i 
PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name .  | 

Address .  j 

. I 
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ORANGEBURG 

The  Root- Proof  Pipe 


You  just  plug  in  on  the  near¬ 
est  110  V  GO-cycle  AC  outlet 
and  are  instantly  ready  to 
do  electric  flame  welding,  me¬ 
tallic  are  welding,  brazing  or 

soldering.  You  have,  a  heavy-duty  welder  that 
will  handle  iron,  steel,  bronze,  brass,  aluminum, 
silver  —  any  metal  —  built  into  a  strong  carrying 
case.  Kit  includes  welding,  brazing  and  soldering 
supplies,  helmet,  complete  Instruction  Manual. 
Pays  for  itself  with  your  first  few  repairs.  Sold 
by  hardware  and  auto  supply  dealers. 


Welding  Manual  Jb'irl.l'J  .hi 

28  pages  packed  with  information — practically  a 
course  in  welding,  brazing,  soldering.  Tells  whan  and 
how  to  use  each  process;  how  to  handle  various 
metals ;  additional  uses  for  welder,  etc.  Send  now  to 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agent 

DEPT.  C,  105  DUANE  ST..  NEW  YORK  8.  N.  V. 


MADE  BY  PATENT  SPECIAITIES  INC  .  NEW  YORK.  N  Y 


KILL  WEEDS 

with  2000 °  FLAME 


BURN  6%  KEROSENE,  94%  AIR 

Famous  fire-gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots. 
Sterilizes,  irrigates,  splits  rocks,  thaws.  Dis¬ 
infects  poultry  and  livestock  quarters.  Has  99 
practical  uses.  Operates  like  a  flame-thrower! 

ENDORSED  BV  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS 

3  popular  sizes;  $16.50  up.  Im¬ 
mediate  .delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  (RN) 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


POST  LAND  NOW! 

Signs,  ll%"xll%":  Cardboard,  50- $3. 00;  100-$5.00. 
Linen,  25-S4.00.  Name  and  address  $1.50  per  100  or  less. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  5t  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


POST  LAND  SIGNS  FOUR  CENTS  EACH - 

Delivered  post  paid.  No  less  than  15  signs. 

Approved  Sample  Five  Cents 
JOSEPH  POLITO,  477  7th  St.,  Buffalo,  1,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE:  NO  TRESPASSING  CARDBOARD  SIGNS. 
12  for  $1.40;  25.  $2.75;  50,  $4.75,  100,  $7.50.  Postpaid. 
cfifiirR  r.n..  Box  90.  Dept.  F.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- ■  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page.  •  • 


Renew  Your  Subscription  At 

THIS  SPECIAL  RATE 

$2°°  por  7  Years 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  read  in  300,000  farm  hofrne  and  our 
subscription  list  which  contains  the  name  and  address  of  all  our  sub¬ 
scribers  would  reach  about  three  miles  if  laid  out  m  a  straight  line. 

It  has  now  become  quite  a  task  to  enter  thousands  of  new  and 
renewal  orders  on  our  books  each  month  and  keep  a  record  of  eacn 
remittance.  This  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  clerical  work  ana 
often  results  in  errors  and  delay. 

Thousands  of  readers  have  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years  and  plan  to  continue  taking  it  for  years  to  come.  They  renew 
their  subscription  each  year  at  the  expiration  date  and  their  patronage 
and  loyalty  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

A  large  number  of  subscribers  find  it  more  convenient  to  renew 
their  subscription  for  a  longer  period  instead  of  renewing  each  year 
This  plan  results  in  a  saving  to  us  which  we  are  glad  to  pass  along  to 
the  subscriber.  We  are,  therefore,  now  making  a  special  low  rate  of 
$2.00  for  a  7  year  subscription  and  we  invite  readers  to  take 
advantage  of  this  special  offer. 

Because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  paper  and  printing, 
numerous  publications  are  finding  it  necessary  to  raise  their  subscription 
price.  We  want  to  avoid  any  increase  if  possible  but  cannot  promise 
that  the  present  price  will  remain  in  effect  indefinitely.  Those  who  are 
paid  7  years  in  advance,  however,  will  be  protected  for  a  long  penoa 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  subscription  price. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  immediately,  send 
your  renewal  now  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  This  will  be  a  convenience  to  us  and  will 
assure  your  receiving  the  paper  regularly  for  several  years  at  the 
present  low  price. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  along  with 
your  remittance. 

Regular  Rates:  50c  a  year 
Special  Rate:  $2  for  7  years 


Name 


R.  F.  . Box 

Town  . . . State 
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333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


About  Postwar  Holland 

I  read  with  much  interest  the 
articles  written  by  my  former  com¬ 
patriot,  Mr.  Herman  Bennink,  “Farm¬ 
ing  under  the  Swastika,”  but  in  order 
to  stop  the  creation  of  certain  false  im¬ 
pressions  about  the  Dutch  people,  I  feel 
obliged  to  correct  some  of  the  author’s 
statements.  As  these  corrections  do 
not  affect  the  gist  of  the  article,  which 
on  the  whole  is  admirably  and  truth¬ 
fully  written,  I  hope  that  the  editor 
will  insert  them  in  one  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  next  issues. 

It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  have  split  themselves  into 
more  spiritual,  political  and  economic 
groups  than  any  other  nation  through¬ 
out  the  world,  but  the  examples  and 
figures  that  Mr.  Bennink  gave  are 
somewhat  ridiculous.  In  general,  the 
tolerance  between  clerical  groups,  the 
understanding  between  the  faithful  of 
the  different  churches,  is  much  better 
than  the  author  wants  his  readers  to 
believe.  As  to  the  political  divergences, 
in  the  early  30’s  a  large  number  of 
small  political  parties  came  into  being 
as  a  reaction  to  the  development  of 
fascism,  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
groups,  having  no  background,  and 
finding  no  followers,  disappeared 
noiselessly.  The  last  free  elections  for 
Parliament  in  Holland  before  World 
War  II  were  held  in  1937.  Judged  by 
American  standards,  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  parties  tried  their  luck,  i.  e.,  20. 
Seats  were  obtained  by  10  of  them, 
still  a  lot,  but  not  quite  52,  as  Mr. 
Bennink  stated.  Out  of  100  in  the 
Commons  (Tweede  Kamer),  the  Roman 
Catholic  Party  got  31,  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  23,  and  the  Christian 
Conservative  Party  (Mr.  Colijn’s)  17. 
The  latter  party  rose  from  13  in  the 
old  House  to  17,  largely  due  to  former 
voters  of  the  dwindling  Liberal  Party. 
These  constituents  wanted  a  “strong 
man”  and  expected  to  find  their  ideal 
in  Mr.  Colijn.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
country  had  proved  once  again  that  it 
could  do  without  the  conservative 
policy  of  Mr.  Colijn.  Against  this 
statesman  were  23  Socialists,  six  Demo¬ 
cratic  Liberals,  two  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats,  three  Communists  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Catholic  Party,  so  that  Mr. 
Bennink’s  statement,  “at  the  last 
election  about  96  per  cent  of  the  Dutch 
voters  stood  for  him,”  meaning  Mr. 
Colijn,  is  slightly  exaggerated! 

However,  the  political  leaders  could 
not  come  together  and  once  again  Mr. 
Colijn  formed  a  conservative  cabinet 
that  was  voted  out  in  1939  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  progressive  team  of 
Roman  Catholic,  Social  Democratic, 
Democratic  Liberal  and  non-party 
ministers  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
De  Geer,  who  resigned  in  1940  and 
was  replaced  by  Prof.  Gerbrandy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
first  postwar  election  of  May  17,  1946, 
only  10  parties  put  forward  candidates, 
owing  to  the  amalgamation  of  several 
groups.  The  results  were  highly  satis¬ 
factory  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  policy  and  the  simplification  of 
political  life  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
distribution  of  seats  was  as  follows: 
Roman  Catholics  32,  Labor  29,  Con¬ 
servative  Christians  13,  Christian 
Historicals  (slightly  less  conservative) 
8,  Communists  10,  Party  of  Freedom 
(Liberals)  6  and  a  small  Protestant 
group  of  2  representatives. 

Holland  J.  J.  F.  Hemming 

As  to  Mr.  Kemming’s  remarks  on  my 
“Farming  under  the  Swastika”  articles, 
may  I  say  the  following: 

The  tolerance  between  clerical  groups 
is  not  much  better  than  I  wanted  to 
make  R.  N.-Y.  readers  believe.  I  am 
sorry  to  sav  this,  but  it  is  true.  Efforts 
are  made  to  unite  religious  groups 


Grange  News 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  is  planning 
for  the  greatest  session  in  all  its 
history,  to  be  held  at  Toledo  the 
second  week  in  next  December.  A 
thorough  canvass  of  the  State  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  setting  up  as  a  goal  a  Sixth 
Degree  class  at  Toledo  to  number  at 
least  2,000  candidates.  Already  30  new 
subordinate  units  have  been  organized 
in  Ohio  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Grange  year;  four  Subordinates  and 
26  Juveniles;  six  of  the  latter  within 
scarcely  a  month’s  time.  Large  classes 
of  candidates  are  being  initiated  by 
subordinate  Granges  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  largest  was  a  group  of  74 
new  members  at  Townsend  Grange  in 
Sandusky  County.  This  remarkable  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  Ohio  Granges  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  1947  will  be 
Diamond  Jubilee  Year  for  Granges  in 
the  Buckeye  State  and  the  event  will 
be  fittingly  celebrated  at  the  December 
State  Grange  session  of  that  year.  In 
conjunction  therewith,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  the  National 
Grange  will  go  to  Ohio  for  its  1947 
session,  with  a  likelihood  of  a  Seventh 
Degree  class  of  initiates  well  in  excess 
of  10,000.  Some  enthusiastic  Buckeye 
State  Grange  leaders  even  predict  that 
the  record-breaking  class  of  12,999 
initiated  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1941 
may  he  reached  and  passed. 

Granges  all  over  Ohio  have  been 
participating  for  several  months  past 
in  fox  drives,  which  have  created 
widespread  interest.  Granges  in  a 
county  unite  to  sponsor  a  drive  and 
I  Home  Economics  Committees  furnish  a 


which  never  should  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  and  I  gladly  admit  that,  but  in 
other  instances  unity  is  still  very  much 
lacking.  Here  is  one  example:  The 
Norwegian  Bishop  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  visited  Holland  a  couple  of 
months  ago  and  was  astonished  to  find 
even  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Holland 
divided  into  two  formations.  When  de¬ 
parting  for  Norway,  he  told  the  Dutch 
Lutherans  that  he  would  not  put  an¬ 
other  foot  on  Dutch  soil  again  until 
they  had  corrected  this  deplorable  di¬ 
vision.  Another  proof  is  the  fact  that 
an  American  Gereformeerde  Minister 
recently  visited  the  town  whence  his 
father  and  mother  had  migrated  to 
Michigan.  He  asked  permission  in  that 
town  to  give  one  sermon  on  a  certain 
Sunday.  This  was  denied  to  him  be¬ 
cause  this  particular  church,  although 
also  Protestant,  belonged  to  the 
Hervormde  Church. 

Mr.  Kemming  is  right  that  there 
never  were  representatives  of  52 
parties  in  the  Dutch  government.  When 
I  wrote  that,  it  was  a  slip  of  my  pen, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  previous  to 
the  war  Holland  did  have  52  different 
political  parties,  as  stated  by  several 
Dutch  papers.  In  the  1937  election, 
everyone  in  favor  of  Nazism  wanted 
to  fight  for  Mussert.  Everyone  against 
Nazism  wanted  to  demonstrate  by 
giving  his  vote  for  the  only  opposing 
group  which  was  personified  by 
Colijn.  Thus,  the  Dutch  papers  claimed 
after  the  elections  that  Colijn  had  the 
support  of  96  per  cent  of  the  Dutch 
voters. 

I  thank  Mr.  Kemming  for  saying  that 
he  has  found  my  articles  truthfully 
written  on  the  whole  and  hope  that 
this  explanation  will  convince  him 
that  truthfulness  is  my  only  aim  when 
writing  about  matters  of  such  vital, 
public  interest.  Herman  A.  Bennink 


I  have  just  been  reading  the  article 
“European  Episodes”  in  your  August  17 
issue,  and  it  really  was  very  interest¬ 
ing;  more  so  to  me  because  I  was  in 
Holland  five  months  and  I  really  know 
how  the  Nazis  bled  the  country  white. 
While  there,  I  made  very  good  friends 
with  one  family  that  worked  for  the 
underground.  This  couple,  31  years  old 
each,  have  four  children  ages  two, 
four,  seven  and  eight,  and  it  was  a 
pitiful  thing  to  see  how  little  they  had 
to  eat.  I  helped  them  all  I  could  with 
my  rations  and  when  I  got  packages 
from  home,  but  it  wasn’t  near  enough 
to  feed  four  hungry  mouths.  Since 
I  came  home,  my  wife  and  I  have 
sent  them  four  11 -pound  parcels  of 
food  and  clothing.  I  have  a  very  limited 
income  myself  and  I  can’t  do  near  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to;  and  to  top  it 
all  off,  the  father  is  desperately  ill. 
I  had  a  medical  officer  look  at  him 
and  he  said  it  was  due  to  a  vitamin 
deficiency.  Since  my  return,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  from  him  saying 
he  is  giving  up  all  hope  of  recovery. 

In  this  article  in  your  magazine,  I 
read  that  some  people  would  send 
packages  to  Holland  if  they  knew  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  deserv¬ 
ing  families.  I  can  assure  you  these 
poor  unfortunate  souls  are  very  deserv¬ 
ing.  I  put  in  three  years  in  the  Army, 
two  of  them  in  the  European  theatre, 
and  I  have  never  met  any  people  half 
so  kind.  My  thought  in  writing  to  you 
is  that  you  may  publish  my  letter, 
and  if  even  one  or  two  people  send  a 
package  of  food  or  clothing  to  this 
family,  then  my  letter  to  you  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Their  name  and 
address  is:  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Roelofs, 
Kerkplein  No.  7,  Voerendaal,  Limburg, 
Holland. 

Thank  you  for  any  space  you  can 
give  to  this  appeal.  m.  k. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


lunch  to  cheer  the  hunters,  with  pro¬ 
ceeds  devoted  to  carrying  out  many 
local  civic  undertakings. 


A  new  record  in  Grange  organi¬ 
zation  has  just  been  made  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  credit  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  goes  to  State  Master  W.  Sharp 
Fullerton,  who  was  the  recent  organ¬ 
izer  of  Washington  Grange,  No.  2035, 
in  Clarion  County.  The  move  for  a 
subordinate  Grange  in  that  vicinity  met 
with  an  instant  response,  and  charter 
signers  came  in  great  numbers.  When 
the  list  had  finally  closed  and  the  new 
subordinate  unit  was  instituted,  it  was 
found  that  367  names  had  been  en¬ 
rolled. 

A  careful  search  of  Grange  records 
shows  that  this  Pennsylvania  charter 
list  is  far  ahead  of  any  previously 
recorded  charter  list  in  Grange  history. 


In  the  recent  Farm  and  Home  Week 
awards  made  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  by  the  University  of  Maine  at 
Orono,  three  of  the  four  highest  honors 
went  to  members  of  the  Grange  in  the 
Pine  Tree  State,  two  of  them  past 
masters  of  their  home  subordinates. 
Among  the  outstanding  farmers  so 
honored  were  Robert  D.  Hastings,  oi 
Bethel  and  Melbourne  A.  Sanborn,  of 
Dover-Foxcroft,  while  the  homemakers 
list  included  Mrs.  Kathryn  R.  Gosline, 
of  Gardiner.  These  awards  are  made 
by  the  University  every  year  to  two 
farmers  and  two  homemakers  who  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  and  home  life  in 
their  communities  and  in  the  State  at 
Jarge.  D- 
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“Bad  Lands”  Into  Good  Meat 


Vision  and  resourcefulness  in  the 
rebuilding  of  various  kinds  of  aban¬ 
doned  and  unproductive  lands  may 
pay  dividends.  The  return  of  such 
"bad  lands”  to  profitable  use  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  producers  and  to  us  at  Swift  & 
Company.  Because  "what  helps  agriculture 
helps  all  of  us.”  Here  is  a  story  of  such 
vision.  Here  is  an  example  of  one  man’s 
initiative. 

Like  a  farm  torn  up  by  a  giant’s  plow, 
600  acres  of  Illinois  strip  mine  land  stood 
bare.  It  was  apparently  worthless.  That 
was  in  1938.  Today  those  once-bare  ridges 
are  knee-deep  in  grass  and  clover.  Each 
rugged  acre  makes  more  than  enough  grass  for 
one  steer.  And  it’s  getting  better  each  year. 

The  year  after  the  land  was  mined  for 
coal,  a  few  volunteer  sweet  clover  plants 
took  root.  They  flourished  in  the  lime-rich 
soil.  Byron  Somers  of  Canton,  Illinois,  who 
farmed  adjacent  land  noticed  them.  He 
bought  the  "bad  land”  for  $5  an  acre. 
With  a  hand  seeder,  he  walked  the  ridges 
and  sowed  sweet  clover.  The  next  year  he 


had  a  good  stand.  This  added 
some  nitrogen  and  humus  to 
soil  already  rich  in  phosphorus 
and  potash.  Further  seeding  of  a  grass- 
legume  mixture  is  done  each  year  by  air¬ 
plane.  Brome  grass  has  got  a  start,  and  now 
his  pastures  will  be  even  more  productive. 
In  addition  to  grass,  plenty  of  drinking  water 
for  the  cattle  is  held  in  the  little  valleys. 

Since  being  returned  to  usefulness,  this 
land  has  averaged  a  net  profit  of  $7  an  acre 
each  year.  Similar  Illinois  land  has  recently 
sold  for  $25  an  acre. 

This  is  only  one  example.  Every  state  has 
unproductive  lands.  Many  other  men  have 
returned  them  to  use — and  profited.  Huge 
areas  still  offer  a  challenge  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  American  producers  everywhere. 
Your  opportunity,  too,  may  be  indicated  by 
such  a  little  thing  as  sweet  clover  growing 
on  abandoned  land. 


It’s  extra  care  that  cats  shipping  fever  losses  among  feeder 
cattle.  Vaccination  also  will  produce  a  measure  of  immunity. 
After  cattle  reach  the  feedlots,  provide  them  with  shelter 
from  cold  winds  and  rain.  Give  them  light,  bulky  feeds  such 
as  whole  oats  and  roughage.  Cattle  fall  easy  prey  to  shipping 
fever  when  they  are  run  down,  due  to  fatigue,  exposure,  or 
irregular  feeding.  If  animals  do  fall  sick,  isolate  them 
promptly  and  call  a  veterinarian. 


FEED  SUPPLY  AND 
MAXIMUM  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 

by  E.  A.  Gannon 
Extension  Dairyman 
Purdue  University 

More  and  cheaper  milk  will  be  pro- 
duced  by  many  herds  if  and  when  bet¬ 
ter  feeding  systems  are  used.  Where  good  quality  legume 
hay  is  fed,  grain  ration  averaging  10-12%  protein  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  With  good  quality  legume  hay  and  silage,  grain 
ration  should  consist  of  12-14%  protein.  With  mixed  hay 
of  good  quality  with  or  without  silage,  grain  ration  of 
12-16%  protein  is  desirable.  Where  corn  fodder,  stover 
or  straw  is  the  main  roughage,  with  or  without  silage, 
an  18-20%  protein  grain  ration  is  required. 

Weighing  of  silage  occasionally  will  determine  if  it  is 
being  overfed  at  the  expense  of  roughage.  Normally,  one 
pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds  of  silage  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  is  recommended.  In  the  case  of  fresh  cows, 
during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  lactation,  silage 
may  be  reduced  to  1 H  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  five 
weight  and  hay  increased  proportionately.  Grain  should 
be  coarse  ground  and  mixed  with  ground  soybean  sup¬ 
plement  or  32-34%  commercial  feeds,  to  obtain  desired 
percentages  of  protein,  based  on  type  and  quality  of 
roughage. 

Cows  should  be  fed  according  to  daily  production — 
for  high-testing  breeds,  feed  one  pound  of  grain  for  3-4 
pounds  of  milk.  For  low-testing  breeds,  feed  one  pound 
of  grain  for  5-6  pounds  of  milk. 


/  \ 
tyifalf/ia  fRece/te  flat 

INDIVIDUAL  SWISS  STEAKS 


3  to  4  pounds 
round  steak 
(cut  2  inches 
thick) 

Salt,  Pepper 


Vi  cup  lard 
2  onions 
2  cups  cooked 
tomotoes 
1  cup  flour 


Cut  steak  in  serving  size  portions.  Season 
meat  and  place  on  well  floured  cutting 
board.  Cover  with  flour  and  pound  with 
meat  hammer  or  edge  of  heavy  saucer. 
Continue  to  turn,  flour  and  pound  meat 
until  all  flour  is  taken  up.  Brown  sliced 
onions  in  lard  in  heavy  skillet.  Remove 
onion  and  brown  steaks  on  both  sides. 
Place  onions  on  top  of  meat.  Add  to¬ 
matoes.  Cover  and  bake  slowly  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350°F.)  2Vi  to  3  hours. 
Diced  vegetables  may  be  cooked  in 
with  the  meat  during  the  last  half  hour. 
Serves  6  to  8. 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

.  .  .  He  who  aims  high,  shoots 
ahead. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


City  Cousin  ran  away 
When  he  heard 

the  farmer  say, 
“Tomorrow  will  be 
thrashing  day." 


Geography  of  Meat  Production  and  Consumption 

The  United  States  by  rail  is  approximately  3,000  miles  from 
East  to  West.  It  is  about  2,000  miles  from  North  to  South. 
Not  all  of  its  1,934,326,280  acres  produce  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Neither  do  all  of  its  square  miles  have  the  same 
number  of  people.  The  western  part,  including  the  Corn 
Belt,  is  the  great  food  producing  area.  The  East  is  the 
section  in  which  most  of  the  people  live. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  livestock  is  produced 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  people  live  east  of  it.  More  specifically,  about  one- 
third  of  the  people  live  in  the  area  from  Pennsylvania  north¬ 
east  into  New  England.  Thus  there  is  a  great  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  producers  of  livestock  and  the  consumers  of  meats. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  have  national  concerns  like  Swift 
&  Company  in  the  slaughtering  of  livestock,  processing, 
handling  and  selling  of  meats.  The  products  handled  by 
meat  packers  average  to  move  more  than  one  thousand 
miles  from  producer  to  consumer. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 
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NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  —  AND  YOURS 
Right  Eating  Adds  Lift  in  Yoar  Years  —  and  Years  to  Yoar  Life 


You  BET  There’s  Competition! 

Recently  I  spoke  to  a  meeting  of 
livestock  producers.  When  I  had 
finished  talking,  the  chairman  asked 
if  any  persons  in  the  audience  want¬ 
ed  to  ask  questions.  Immediately  one  livestock 
man  stood  up.  "Is  there  any  competition  in  the 
buying  of  our  livestock?”  he  asked.  Naturally, 
my  answer  was,  "Yes.”  I  went  on  from  there  to 
an  explanation  .  .  . 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  competition  is 
found  in  United  States 
Government  figures.  They 
show  that  there  are  more 
than  3,500  meat  packers  in 
the  United  States.  Also 
there  are  22,500  other  com¬ 
mercial  slaughterers  of  live¬ 
stock.  Surely  this  means 
much  competition.  Of 
course,  Swift  &  Company 
does  not  come  in  competi- 


26,000  slaughterers 
compete  for  livestock 


tion  with  every  one  of  these  26,000  slaughterers 
at  every  point  at  which  it  buys  livestock.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  but 
what  Swift  &  Company  does  come  in  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  buying  of  livestock  with  one  or  more 
of  the  26,000  slaughterers. 

Here’s  another  fact  about 
competition.  At  practically 
all  markets  in  the  country 
there  are  order  buyers. 
During  a  year  they  buy  for 
up  to  hundreds  of  meat 
packers.  No  individual  buys 
for  several  hundred  on  any 
He  buys  for  plants  m\  one  day.  But  when  the 
many  parts  of  the  country  meat  packers  whom  they 

represent  need  livestock, 
these  order  buyers  are  out  competing  with  Swift 
&  Company  and  every  other  buyer  in  the  market. 

The  foregoing  are  just  two  examples  of  the 
many  to  be  found  indicating  the  ever  present 
competition  in  our  business. 

F S/mfj  sonp 

Agricultural  Research  Department 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
tuch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  this  Rubai.  New 
Yobkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Outlook  in  Milk 

Allow  me  to  comment  on  your  editorial  “If  Milk 
Prices  are  Decontrolled.”  I  fully  agree  with  your 
statement  that  producers  should  waste  no  time  in 
demanding  a  prompt  revision  of  the  Albany  price 
agreement.  The  whole  picture  is  ridiculous.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  practically  everything  has  jumped 
up  anywhere  from  10  to  100  per  cent  over  the  OPA 
ceilings,  all  except  milk.  I  have  asked  our  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  in  Albany  why  this  is  so, 
and  had  the  answer  that  he  is  purposely  holding 
down  this  price.  His  assistant  who  answered  my 
letter  did  not  say  why  such  procedure  was  followed 
but  I  presume  it  was  to  make  a  good  showing  be¬ 
fore  the  Decontrol  Board. 

When  I  returned  here  from  Florida  after  three 
years  absence  and  purchased  a  farm  again,  it  looked 
like  we  were  to  have  a  strike  for  a  flat  $5.00  per 
cwt.  At  that  time  I  did  not  think  the  time  was  right 
for  it,  but  when  I  look  back  at  what  has  happened, 
it  may  have  been  a  good  thing  after  all.  At  that 
time,  curiously  enough,  it  seemed  like  everybody 
agreed,  something  which  in  my  memory  never  had 
happened  before.  Just  now  it  seems  to  me  that  no¬ 
body  has  much  interest  in  what  they  will  be  paid 
for  their  milk  and  are  just  waiting  for  somebody 
else  to  act;  which  is  just  the  way  the  dealers  want 
it  to  be.  I  was  surprised  to  notice  the  little  interest 
that  the  Commissioner,  our  own  servant  in  Albany, 
has  in  us  dairymen.  . 

If  the  higher-ups  in  Washington  insist  on  the  old 
prices  for  our  milk,  or  if  this  so-called  supei  pool 
plan  does  not  show  a  fair  return  for  us  farmers,  I 
think  we  should  hold  our  milk  at  home  or  sell  it  tor 
any  other  purpose  than  fluid  milk. 

I  suggest  a  mass  meeting  in  the  very  near  future 
and  would  like  to  contact  anyone  else  who  is  really 
interested  in  united  group  action  by  real  producers. 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  h. 

The  Federal  Order  price  for  July  milk  was 
$3.83.  The  additional  price  paid  into  the 
premium  pool  was  54  cents,  making  a  total 
price  of  $4.37  for  the  month.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  $5.00,  which  was  the  minimum  that  dairy¬ 
men  demanded  with  their  rising  labor  costs 
and  feed  prices  hitting  $100.00  a  ton;  and 
which  is  the  price  that  self-appointed  farm 
spokesmen  claimed  they  would  obtain  undei 
their  July  agreement  with  dealers.  The 
premium  pool  was  to  have  returned  at  least 
60  cents  extra;  it  only  paid  54  cents.  It  was 
said  that  the  higher  manufacturing  class 
prices  under  the  Federal  Order  would  increase 
that  pool  return  by  15  cents;  it  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted  that  only  12  cents  was  realized. 

The  extra  price  for  August  milk  under  the 
premium  pool  has  not  yet  been  estimated,  but 
since  the  storage  cream  price  for  August  is 
25  cents  under  the  agreed  price  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  month,  the  outlook  is  not  too  promising. 
The  rate  of  the  increased  producer  price  under 
July’s  premium  pool  was  2.35  cents  a  day 
for  23  days,  July  9  to  31.  If  that  same  rate 
were  maintained  for  the  full  month  of 
August,  the  extra  price,  exclusive  of  any  in¬ 
crease  from  the  Federal  Order  manufactur¬ 
ing  classes,  would  be  73  cents  a  hundred.  It 
will  be  very  surprising  if  that  much  will  be 
paid,  first,  because  of  the  dealer-manipulated 
drop  in  the  storage  cream  price,  and,  second  be¬ 
cause  Class  I-C  milk  is  not  included  in  the 
special  pool  and  sales  in  that  class  have  greatly 
increased.  Six  weeks  ago,  the  independent 
dealers  asked  that  a  higher  price  be  placed 
on  Class  I-C  milk  but  the  Dairymen’s  League 
objected.  The  reason?  Borden’s  and  the  League 
have  very  profitable  markets  for  I-C  milk, 
especially  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  where  the 
retail  fluid  price  is  higher  than  in  New  York 
City;  yet  dairymen  receive  a  lower  price  for 
it  than  for  I-A  milk.  These  dealers  channeled 
twice  as  much  milk  into  I-C  during  July  than 
in  June  and  thereby  increased  their  profit 
margins  substantially  with  no  corresponding 
increased  return  to  producers. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Milk  prices  are  now  temporarily,  decon¬ 
trolled.  There  are  some  who  feel  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  big  dealer  interests  were  against 
controls,  dairymen  themselves  would  be  better 
off  if  controls  had  been  continued.  That,  to  us, 
is  specious  reasoning.  Rigid  price  controls  of 
farm  products  are,  of  themselves  and  under 
any  circumstance,  bad,  and  the  fact  that 
dealers  might  have  less  powers  under  control 
because  of  government  intervention  than 
they  would  have  without  control,  does  not 
make  the  control  system  the  right  one.  As 
always,  the  future  of  the  dairy  farmer  de¬ 
pends  primarily  on  himself  and  his  ability 
to  organize  with  his  fellow  farmers,  control 
or  no  control,  and  if  the  present  setup  is  not 
working  out  to  producers’  advantage,  and  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  not,  they  have  the 
right  and  power  to  demand  an  immediate 
revision.  Even  if  the  base  prices  in  the 
premium  pool  are  incorporated  under  the 
Federal  Order  as  is  now  being  suggested,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Federal  Order 
price  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  mini¬ 
mum  price,  not  a  ceiling  price. 

After  all,  the  dealers  are  making  plenty  of 
money.  The  country  plant  handling  charge 
now  being  paid  ranges  from  50  to  75  cents  a 
hundred  compared  to  a  previous  25  to  30  cent 
charge,  but  there  is  no  accounting  of  that 
money,  so  farmers  see  nothing  of  it.  A  recent 
report  discloses  that  National  Dairy’s  own 
profit  for  the  first  half  of  1946  has  jumped 
68  per  cent  from  $6,977,276  in  1945  to 
$11,802,554  this  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  dairy  farmers  feel  just  as  A.  B.  H.  of 
Delaware  County  does? 

Good  for  Otsego  County! 

SMALL  groups  of  enrolled  Communist 
Party  members  have  recently  been 
swinging  through  New  York  State  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  sufficient  signatures  to  put  the  party 
back  on  the  ballot  for  the  November  elections. 
Because  they  did  not  poll  the  required  50,000 
votes  in  1942,  the  Communists  must  obtain 
12,000  signatures  of  eligible  voters  in  the 
State,  and  at  least  50  in  every  county. 

But  when  they  hit  Otsego  County,  the  Reds 
hit  a  bad  snag.  Five  of  them  began  soliciting 
in  Cooperstown,  representing  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  petitions  was  to  put  veterans’  names 
on  the  ballot  for  public  office.  They  folded  the 
petitions  so  as  to  conceal  the  name  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  the  top.  One  of  their  first 
contacts  was  an  ex-GI  who  caught  on  to  the 
trick,  refused  to  sign  and  gathered  together 
some  of  his  veteran  friends.  The  group  met 
up  with  the  canvassers  and  told  them  they 
were  not  welcome  in  Cooperstown  and  had 
better  leave.  They  made  a  quick  exit,  but 
just  as  quickly  threw  their  propaganda  ma¬ 
chine  into  high  gear  and  started  grinding 
out  howls  about  threats  of  bodily  injury  and 
protests  against  loose  enforcement  of  the 
election  laws.  Cooperstown  spokesmen  have 
stated  that  the  community’s  objection  to  the 
activities  was  based  on  the  false  colors  and 
misrepresentation  under  which  the  group  tried 
to  get  signers. 

There  is  no  need  for  either  Cooperstown  or 
Otsego  County  to  waste  any  more  time  in 
justifying  their  stand.  They  did  exactly  right. 
The  Communist  Party  is  in  no  sense  a  political 
party  under  our  democratic  procedure.  It  is 
not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  impertinent  for  a 
group  of  professional  revolutionists  (they  call 
themselves  just  that),  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  very  laws  that  they  are  pledged  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  under  the  direction  of 
a  foreign  power.  What  sort  of  treatment  would 
be  handed  out  to  five  Republicans  or  Demo¬ 
crats  if  they  tried  to  get  signatures  outside 
the  walled  Kremlin  in  Moscow? 

We  repeat,  the  citizens  of  Otsego  County 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  firm  and  forth¬ 
right  stand  they  took  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
deceit  of  these  subversives  and  telling  them 
to  get  out  and  stay  out  of  Otsego  County. 

Meat  Back  Under  Control 

THE  decision  of  the  Price  Decontrol  Board 
restoring  ceilings  on  livestock  is  as  inde¬ 
fensible  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  Board  also 
recontrolled  cottonseed,  soybeans,  and  by¬ 
product  feeds  from  grains,  and  freed  from 
control  milk  and  milk  products,  and  all  grains 
except  flaxseed. 


September  7,  1946 

After  the  first  upward  price  rise  when  OPA 
expired  two  months  ago,  meat,  of  all  the  con¬ 
trolled  products,  began  to  show  signs  of 
greater  stability  in  price  with  an  abundant 
supply  on  butchers’  counters.  -There  was  no 
shortage,  as  the  Decontrol  Board  was  required 
to  find  under  the  law,  nor  has  any  indication 
been  given  that  enforcement  will  be  any  more 
efficient  than  it  was  before.  Nevertheless,  the 
Board  decided  that  meat  should  be  put  back 
under  ceilings. 

As  a  result,  new  livestock  ceiling  prices 
have  been  temporarily  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  new  retail  ceiling  prices 
will  be  announced  by  the  OPA  on  September 
9.  However,  the  Secretary  has  the  power 
under  the  new  law  not  only  to  increase  the 
price,  but  he  can  also  remove  all  livestock 
ceilings  if  he  determines  that  meat  is  not  “in 
short  supply.”  That  ruling  is  due  on  September 
1,  after  this  issue  has  gone  to  press. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  confusion  has  been 
typical  of  the  result  that  always  follows  any 
arbitrary  government  ruling.  The  rush  of 
cattle  to  market  to  beat  the  August  29  dead¬ 
line  set  a  new  23-year  record,  with  prices  on 
cattle  dropping  as  much  as  $5.00  a  hundred 
and  on  hogs  $2.25.  A  more  serious  aspect  was 
that  many  of  the  animals  that  were  being  sold 
to  get  under  the  price  ceiling  deadline,  were 
far  under  normal  market  weights  and  ordin¬ 
arily  would  not  have  been  slaughtered  until 
late  Winter.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  courage  to  remove  live¬ 
stock  ceilings,  or  at  least  to  fix  a  price 
commensurate  with  current  production  costs, 
and  do  one  or  the  other  at  once,  the  house¬ 
wife  will  not  be  able  to  find  much  meat  at 
her  store  this  Winter,  or  perhaps  even  next 
Spring. 


A  Reputation  in  Apples 

OHN  CHANDLER,  past  president  of  the 
National  Apple  Institute,  is  quoted  at  a 
recent  meeting  oi  the  New  York-New  England 
Apple  Institute  as  saying,  “It  behooves  every 
apple  grower  to  do  a  good  job  of  grading  if 
he  is  to  escape  75-cent  prices.  This  season  we 
have  a  real  opportunity  to  live  up  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  we  have  built  over  the  past  years  for 
our  McIntosh  and  other  varieties.  It  will  pay 
dividends  this  season  and  in  the  future.” 

This  is  the  keynote  of  apple  growers 
throughout  the  country  for  1946.  They  realize 
that  with  a  short  crop  and  under  OPA  there 
have  been  no  price  differentials  operating  to 
encourage  better  grading  and  packing.  Most 
apples,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  have  gone 
at  ceiling  or  near-ceiling  prices.  What  in¬ 
ducement  has  there  been  for  better  grading 
and  packing?  The  result  has  been  a  chaotic 
condition  and  much  inferior  fruit  on  the 
markets  at  prices  which  have  been  too  high. 
Growers  have  feared  that  the  efforts  of  a 
generation  would  be  destroyed. 

Now  comes  the  call  by  leaders  in  the  apple 
industry  to  return  to  proper  standards  and 
to  live  up  to  the  standards  of  former  years. 
It  should  be  heeded  by  all  growers  of  apples 
who  have  a  stake  in  the  entrprise.  This  is  the 
“year  of  grace”  immediately  following  an  un¬ 
usual  situation  of  small  crop,  high  prices,  and 
inferior  produce.  The  consumer  may  under¬ 
stand  and  overlook  a  condition  due  to  ab¬ 
normal  circumstances  -for  a  time,  but  he  will 
not  long  tolerate  its  continuation. 

As  John  Chandler  says,  “It  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  this  year  in  the  future,”  and  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  word  “future.” 


Brevities 

“Fear  not,  O  land;  be  glad  and  rejoice:  for  the 
Lord  will  do  great  things.” — Joel  2:21. 

New  York  State’s  1946  apple  crop  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,750,000  bushels,  which  is  75  per  cent  above 
last  year’s  very  short  crop. 

The  McIntosh  is  an  “easy  first”  in  apple  production 
in  the  Northeast.  The  150th  anniversary  of  this 
delicious  fruit  takes  place  this  year. 

The  oldest  community  forest  in  America  was 
established  in  1710  at  Newington,  in  Rockingham 
County,  New  Hampshire.  It  has  benefited  this 
section,  and  been  a  source  of  both  profit  and  pleasure. 

If  the  fleece  is  trimmed  away  from  around  the 
tail  head  of  breeding  ewes  during  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall,  and  also  from  the  belly  of  the  ram,  a 
larger  lamb  crop  will  he  obtained  next  Spring. 

More  and  better  quality  in  the  bacon  piece,  com¬ 
bined  with  deeper  and  heavier  hams,  means  more 
money  for  the  farmer  who  raises  hogs.  On  page 
554  of  this  issue,  Jo  Bjornson  tells  how  they  have 
developed  a  superior  breed  of  hogs  in  Minnesota. 
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Products  oi 
INTERNATIONAL  HA 


flNTER  NATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL  Trucks 
FARMALL  Tractors 

for  Better  Farming,  Better  living 


•  Power  partners  . . .  International  Trucks  and 
Farmall  Tractors!  Here’s  a  combination  of  modern 
farm  power  that  leads  the  way  to  better  farming 
and  better  living. 

International  Harvester  quality  is  built  into 
International  Trucks  from  bumper  to  taillight. 
Forty  years  of  all-truck  truck  manufacture  stands 
behind  them.  And  International’s  famous  after-sale 
service  keeps  them  on  the  job. 

The  demand  -for  new  trucks  will  far  outstrip 
production  for  many  months  to  come.  Give  your 
present  truck  the  best  of  care  and  maintenance.  Get 
expert  truck  service  by  truck  specialists  at  the  sign 
of  the  International  Triple  Diamond. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


•  More  -farmers  want 
International  Harvester 
FARMALLS  than  any 
other  make  of  all-purpose 
farm  tractor.  FARMALL 
is  the  favorite  based  on 
experience  .  .  .  the  lead¬ 
er  in  economical,  all- 
around,  dependable 
farm  power.  A  size  for 
every  farm.  Count  on 
the  FARMALL  SYSTEM, 
the  leader  for  23  years, 
the  leader  today,  the 
leader  in  paving  the  way 
to  still  better  farming 
and  still  better  living. 


Food  Will  Win 
the  Peace! 

Corn,  Wheat,  Beans  are 
critical  crops  in  the  world 
food  crisis.  Make  every 
bushel  count! 


Listen  to  " Harvest  of 
Stars"  every  Sunday 
—NBC  Network. 
See  newspapers  for 
time  and  station. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 
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Mfl  Fast-Milking  Comfort  Teat  Cups  f» 

UPr  *  5 

l  Sanitary,  iong-Sife  rubber  parts 

JgfgifP^  •  '| 

»  Speedway  Pulsator— one  moving  part; 

Sanitary,  Fast-Flow  milk  claw 
* 

IllllQ  casy  "hook-on”  for  Teat  Cups 

mw  • 

B  ^  Check  valve  bars  foreign  matter 
lip1©5  fasy-to-clean  operating  top 
-  ’  handle  shaped  for  easiest  use 

tt  %  • 

B  i  Stainless  steel  bail— no  rivets 
f  jZ  • 

1 1  O  Rugged,  bright  stainless  steel  pail 


Heavy  rim  keeps  bottom  off  floor 

©• 

Easy-pour  handle— keeps  hands  clean 


DE  LAVAL 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  6  CHICAGO  6  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 

165  Broodway  427  Rondolph  Si*  61  Beale  St, 


An  inquisitive  Ayrshire  in  the  60  head  herd  of  purebreds  on  the  Lawrence  Parks 
farm,  in  Cohocton,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 

SPEEDWAY  /MterMf 


There  is  no  other  milker  unit  which  offers  you  the  many 
advantages  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  ...  in 
design,  construction,  convenience,  quality  or  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  completely  different  in  principle... and  different 
in  the  superior  milking  results  it  delivers.  It  provides  a 
combination  of  essential  advantages  found  in  no  other 
milker.  Judge  for  yourself — see  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer. 


Thousands  of  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
users  are  doing  a  clean,  fast  and  profitable 
job  of  milking.  The  famous  Sterling  Pul¬ 
sator  has  only  two  moving  parts.  It  pro¬ 
vides  precise,  snappy  milking  action  .  .  . 
real  De  Laval  quality  milking  at  lower  cost. 
Complete  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  out¬ 
fits  or  single  or  double  units  for  De  Laval 
Better  Milking  on  your  present  milker 
single  pipe  line  installation. 


Foreign  Bodies  and  Other 
Ailments  in  Cattle 

All  animals,  cats,  dogs,  hogs,  horses 
and  sheep,  suffer  from  swallowing 
foreign  bodies,  but  the  cow  suffers  most 
of  all.  She  is  a  ruminant,  which 
means  that  she  feeds  uncritically,  giv¬ 
ing  the  material  a  good  chewing  only 
upon  regurgitation,  which  may  leave 
some  hardware  back  in  the  stomach. 
More  than  other  ruminants,  the  cow 
craves  minerals  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  drain  of  lactation,  and  shows 
a  lively  interest  in  objects  rated  by 
other  animals  as  indigestible.  Once 
down,  the  material  stays.  Cuds  come 
and  go,  but  weight  keeps  it  usually  in 
the  second  stomach,  the  honeycomb- 
lined  waterbag  in  the  left  side  be¬ 
tween  the  paunch  and  heart  and  fatally 
close  to  the  latter.  Unluckily,  too,  the 
honeycomb  lining  directs  points  out¬ 
ward  through  the  organ,  often  forward 
toward  the  heart.  Calving  strain  is  a 
factor,  for  many  fresh  cows  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  fresh  puncture. 

We  have  had  two  foreign  body  cases 
in  the  past  month.  One  showed  in¬ 
digestion  and  constipation  some  10 
weeks  ago,  relieved  by  owner-adminis¬ 
tered  Epsom  salts.  The  recent  recurr¬ 
ence  showed  in  addition  a  dropsical 
condition  between  the  front  legs,  in 
other  words,  an  indication  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  heart  action.  The  stetho¬ 
scope  and  often  the  unaided  ear  re¬ 
veals  splashing,  gurgling  and  tinkling, 
due  to  undue  cardiac  fluid.  Our  second 
cow  showed  penumonia,  which  sub¬ 
sided  somewhat  but  left  her  in  an 
abnormal  condition  and  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  foreign  body  abscess.  She  is 
a  small  cow  and  a  heavy  producer,  and 
the  owner  is  keeping  her,  while  we  do 
what  can  be  done  to  sustain  her  and 
fight  the  massive  infection. 

Sectional  practices  vary.  The  New 
York  region  has  several  veterinarians 
who  have  convinced  their  clientele  of 
the  rationale  of  entering  the  left  flank 
and  passing  the  scrubbed  arm  down 
inside  toward  the  breast  with  the  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  of  coming  out  with  the 
hardware.  The  cow’s  resistance  to 
peritonitis  is  high,  and  this  project  is 
more  feasible  than  it  seems  to  the 
timid.  Our  schooling  included  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  Grand  Rapids  herd,  suffer¬ 
ing  as  result  of  shingling  the  barn  with 
the  mow  full  of  hay.  The  shingle  nails, 
that  were  later  swallowed  by  the  cows, 
produced  a  range  of  symptoms,  indi¬ 
gestion,  bloating,  swollen  joints, 
pnuemonia,  pleurisy,  dropsy  and 
sudden  unexpected  death.  Some  of  our 
cases  are  now  often  due  to  a  breaking 
of  the  vertical  wires  of  woven  wire 
fencing,  the  sections  falling  into  the 
grass  on  the  other  side  which  the  cow 
is  even  then  eating. 

Insofar  as  it  lessens  craving  for 
bizarre  diet,  adequate  mineral  intake 
is  some  protection.  Magnetic  removal 
of  the  iron  from  the  feed,  done  in  most 
mills  and  even  in  small  towns,  is  a 
real  safeguard.  Great  care  should  be 
used  when  building  a  fence  or  doing 
carpenter  work,  and  if  kitchen  material 
is  fed  the  family  cow,  it  should  be 
checked  to  keep  it  free  of  danger. 
Calcium  and  phosphorus,  besides 
lessening  ingestion  of  dangerous  ob¬ 
jects,  help  to  combat  other  digestive 
derangements  by  overcoming  torpor  of 
alimentary  muscles,  which  benefit  by 
the  strengthening  of  bowel  and  paunch 
through  the  physical  tone  imparted  by 
such  minerals. 

Bloating,  due  sometimes  to  nails  or 
similar  material,  but  traceable  to  a 
range  of  causes,  is  often  fatal  through 
reluctance  of  owners  to  undertake  the' 
most  obvious  relief  measures.  Kerosene 
(coal  oil)  may  be  given  up  to  three  or 
four  quarts  diluted  perhaps  equally 
with  milk  or  water;  usually  one  or  two 
doses  of  a  pint  or  more  are  enough. 
Kneading  the  paunch  with  fists  or 
knees,  massive  drenching  of  left  side 
with  cold  water,  and  having  a  veterin¬ 
arian  tap  the  animal  with  trocar  or 
knife,  are  all  beneficial.  If  a  knife  is 
used,  something  must  be  done  to  hold 
open  the  gas  passage,  for  rolling  of  the 
paunch  will  cause  mismatching  and 
recurrence  of  the  bloat.  Prevention  of 
pasture  bloat  consists  in  plenty  of 
loose  salt,  some  dry  feed  such  as  straw 
or  hay,  especially  Sudan  grass  hay,  to 
stimulate  paunch  action,  keeping  cattle 
off  during  hot  muggy  weather  or  dur¬ 
ing  wet  mornings,  inclusion  of  anti¬ 
bloat  plants  such  as  brome  with  the 
alfalfa,  and  liberal  and  consistent 
-treatment  of  the  water  tank  with 
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common  lime,  which  is  good  for  cows 
and  has  a  real  anti-ferment  action. 

We  have  found  stock  molasses  use¬ 
ful  in  handling  a  range  of  digestive 
troubles  which  are  not  due  to  foreign 
bodies.  As  an  item  in  the  feed,  it  in¬ 
duces  normal  bowel  condition,  greater 
water  intake,  better  production  and 
improves  the  general  condition.  As  a 
dose  for  the  individual  patient,  we  find 
it  superior  to  salts.  The  first  man  in  our 
neighborhood  to  have  Holstein  cattle 
told  me  in  my  boyhood  that  he  just 
had  better  luck  with  a  quart  or  more 
of  molasses  with  a  tablespoon  of  ginger, 
and  perhaps  some  loose  table  salt,  than 
we  had  with  the  usual  Epsom  salts. 
We  know  now  that  some  cows  react 
unfavorably  to  an  efficient  dose  of  salts. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
aged  owner  who  first  induced  us,  in 
administering  dosage,  to  take  the  cow 
by  the  side  of  the  upper  lip  passing 
the  left  hand  over  her  head.  The 
patient  is  more  quiet,  takes  her  dose 
with  less  resistance,  is  safe  from  in¬ 
halation  pneumonia  caused  by  breath¬ 
ing  partly  through  the  mouth,  as  we 
close  her  nostrils  with  knuckles  and 
there  is  less  wear  and  tear  in  general. 
If  a  good  veterinarian  interested  in 
cows  can  be  obtained,  he  is  worth  rea¬ 
sonable  costs  in  the  improved  diag¬ 
nosis  and  in  his  use  of  the  stomach 
tube  which  will  put  two  or  three  pails 
of  appropriate  solution  smoothly  and 
rapidly  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

J.  H.  Winter,  D.  V.  M. 


Value  of  Potatoes  and 
Mangels 

I  would  appreciate  some  advice  on 
the  comparative  feed  values  of  raw 
potatoes  and  mangel  beets.  I  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  considerable  amount  of  small 
potatoes  very  reasonably,  and  I  also 
plan  to  raise  a  patch  of  mangel  beets. 
Would  you  recommend  feeding  either  of 
these  alone  or  some  of  each  with  hay 
and  some  form  of  supplement  feed? 
What  amount  of  each  should  be  fed  to 
dairy  cows  and  pigs?  s.  f.  r. 

Potatoes  are  satisfactory  for  feeding 
purposes  when  their  price  is  compara¬ 
tively  low.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  they  have  only  about  20 
per  cent  dry  matter  as  compared  to 
85  per  cent  or  more  for  most  feed 
grains.  They  are  high  in  carbohydrates 
such  as  starch  but  low  in  protein. 
Therefore,  some  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate  needs  to  be  fed  with  them.  They 
are  also  low  in  vitamins  A  and  D.  How¬ 
ever,  the  feeding  of  good  quality 
legume  hay  will  help  supply  these  vita¬ 
mins  as  well  as  suitable  proteins.  On 
the  average,  it  takes  about  500  pounds 
of  potatoes  to  have  the  equivalent  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  100  pounds  of  corn  or 
barley.  They  can  be  used  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  corn  silage  to  which  they 
are  fairly  comparable  in  feeding  value. 

When  fed  to  livestock,  their  feeding 
should  be  started  gradually.  If  some  of 
the  potatoes  are  sprouted,  the  sprouts 
should  be  removed,  as  they  may  con¬ 
tain  enough  solanin  to  cause  poisoning. 
It  is  best  to  feed  them  after  milking 
and  the  removal  of  the  milk  from  the 
barn  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  an  off  flavor  or  bad  odor  in  the  milk. 
If  potatoes  are  fed  very  much  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  20  pounds  a  day  to  dairy  cows, 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  cause  the 
butter  to  be  soft.  When  fed  to  hogs, 
they  should  be  cooked,  and  they  will 
need  some  protein  supplement  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  each  eight  or  nine 
pounds  of  cooked  potatoes  fed.  It  has 
been  found  best  to  not  use  over  four 
pounds  of  potatoes  to  each  pound  of 
grain  fed.  The  water  in  which  potatoes 
have  been  cooked  should  not  be  fed  to 
hogs  as  they  do  not  like  it. 

In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  mangel^ 
they  are  even  higher  in  water  coif- 
tent  than  potatoes,  as  they  have  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  they  produce  well  yielding  up 
to  as  high  as  30  tons  per  acre  on  good 
soil;  and  they  also  keep  well.  For  feed¬ 
ing  to  livestock  it  is  best  that  they  be 
stored  for  about  two  months  because 
when  fed  fresh,  they  are  liable  to  be 
excessively  laxative.  They  are  suitable 
for  feeding  to  dairy  cows  and  heifers 
and  can  be  fed  in  about  the  same 
amounts  and  observing  the  same 
suggestions  as  for  potatoes.  Mangels 
can  be  fed  in  limited  amounts  to  brood 
sows,  without  cooking,  but  because  of 
their  high  moisture  content,  grain  is 
also  needed  to  supply  enough  nutrients. 
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HOG  SELF-FEEDERS  I 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway,  | 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 

HOLSTEIN S  


FAMOUS  HOLSTEIN  ESTATE  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1946 
90  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  90 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  mostly 
Bang's  Vaccinated.  Eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

JOSEPH  H.  COOPER  ESTATE  HERD  at  VER¬ 
BA  NK  Village,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Just  off 
Highway  82,  four  miles  south  of  Millbrook,  15 
miles  northeast  of  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  BREED'S  MOST  FAMOUS 
HERDS.  Foundation  animals  include  18  cows 
bought  at  the  Dunloggin  Dispersal  for  ill  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  nearly  $3,000  each. 

Herd  is  in  beautiful  condition.  All  milblig  ani¬ 
mals  on  Advanced  Registry  test.  Several  cows 
breaking  state  records,  many  milking  fr,>m  75 
lb.  to  100  lb.  a  day  2  and  3  time  milking.  Cows 
with  United  States  records  —  daughters  of  these 
famous  animals. 

4  DAUGHTERS  and  3  SONS  OF  THE  $26,000 
MONTVIC  DO CH INVAR,  5  daughters  of  POSCH 
ORMSBY  FOBES  14TH.  —  leading  Honor  List 
Sire,  3  daughters  of  DUNLOGGIN  WOOD- 
MASTER  with  2  daughters  that  each  sold  for 
$10,000. 

17  Bulls  of  all  ages — 10  ready  for  service,  rich 
Ill  the  most  royal  blood  of  the  breed-good  enough 
for  any  herd  or  Bull  Association.. 

A  GENUINE  SENSATIONAL  SALE,  made 
possible  only  because  of  Owner’s  death. 

First  animal  In  the  ring  at  11:00  A.M.  Sale 
in  a  big  tent,  lunches  before  starting. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  TRAVEL  HUNDREDS 
OF  MILES  AND  ATTEND.  THIS  IS  SALE  OF 
THE  YEAR.  Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

JOSEPH  H.  COOPER  ESTATE,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL  MILKING  ANIMALS 

From  the  noted  Karl  Hartshorn  herd 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1946 

in  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN S  60 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved  under  calfhood 
vaccination  plan,  eligible  to  go  anywhere.  This 
famous  herd  established  40  years  ago.  Continuous 
use  of  several  Winterthur  Farms  Ormsby  sires. 
High  classification  for  type.  HERD  AVERAGE 
OVER  400  LB.  Fat.  3.8%,  2  time  milking. 
Leading  Holstein  authorities  recognize  this  as 
one  of  "the  State’s  very  best  herds.  Ali  milking 
animals  and  5  young  bulls  sell  without  reser¬ 
vation.  Cattle  moved  from  Owner's  farm  at 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  to  the  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
CO..  N.  Y.  sale  pavilion.  The  48  milking  cows 
include  many  fresh  and  close  springers,  others 
due  through  the  winter.  For  quality  Holsteins, 
ATTEND  THIS  SALE  which  starts  at  12:00  Noon. 
KARL  HARTSHORN,  Owner,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Holstein  Club  Sale 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21, 

AT  HOOPER  FARM,  CANTON,  NEW  YORK 
Sale  Held  in  Big  Tent. 

55  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  55 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  Bang’s  Vac¬ 
cinated.  A  strictly  hand-picked  choice  offering  of 
tho  best  from  the  noted,  long  established  herds  in 
this  leading  dairy  and  Holstein  County  of  New 
York  State. 

35  COWS— 15  HEIFERS— 5  BULLS 

Fresh  cows — First  calf  heifers — Nearby  springers — 
yearlings  and  heifer  calves — ready  for  service,  high 
record  bulls. 

“THE  QUALITY  SALE  OF  THE  NORTH 
COUNTRY  THIS  FALL” 

Chairman  of  Sale  Committe, 

Harley  Bennett,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SAVE  BARN  ROOM 

If  8  big  strong  cows  produce  as  much  milk  as  5 
small  producers,  you  have  2  extra  stalls  for  more 
cows.  That’s  the  Hoi- 
•taSK  Yf  stein  story  In  a  nut 
shell — ‘‘Heavy  produc- 
|HHL\  tlon  —  Least  expense. ' 

Fn 
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FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  sBox  3067 


Write  for  free  booklet. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


..tUNcsUnY  SEPT.  II,  AT  1:00  P.  M. 
J.  D.  HUNT  &  SON  FARM,  OWEGO.  N.Y. 

A  toii-notch  fanner-breeder  herd  10  cows 
and  first-calf  heifers,  3  bred  heifers.  11  open 
heifers,  yearling  bull,  several  baby  calves. 
Herd  TB  and  Bangs  aecr’d,  blood  tested 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  13  head 
fresh  or  due  at  sale  time. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boa  96  »  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


MAPLE  COURT  FARMS 

AYRSHIRES 

Females,  all  ages.  1  or  1 .  car  load.  Herd 
established  60  years.  Vaccinated.  York¬ 
shire  Pigs  of  Highest  Quality,  all  ages 
With  C.  N.  E.  Show  Records. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  OSGOODE  STA,  ONT. 


VACCINATED  AND  LISTED  AYRSHIRE  yearlings 
and  heifers  freshening  in  December  and  January. 
Oxford  males  and  females  all  ages  with  showing  re¬ 
cords  for  many  years.  Wo  bred  and  showed  the  last 
champion  rams  at  C.  N.  E.  Yorkshires  all  ages,  our 
herd  is  rated  as  one  of  Canada’s  best  show  and 
bacon.  DONALD  M.  STEWART  &  SONS,  Osgoode.  Ont. 

_  JERSEYS 

-  FOR  SALE:  NOBLE  MOST  GEM  ANN  - 

Female  dropped  1942 :  fresh  June.  Also  bull  calves 
from  son  of  BLONDE  LAD’S  JEST  and  IM¬ 
PORTED  MARIES  BOY.  Pedigree  on  Request. 

A.  J.  LE  FROIS. _ WEBSTER.  NEW  YORK 

-  YOUNG  HEALTHY  J  Kit  SKY  COW - 

Good  milker.  Also  four  months  bull  calf. 

L.  JAVITS,  Phone:  2-4900,  WESTPORT,  CONN. 


HEREFORDS 


Car-Mar  HEREFORD  Ranch 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

We  have  announced  the  forthcoming  date  of 

Saturday,  September  14 

AT  1:00  O’CLOCK 

For  the  complete  dispersion  of  our  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Herefords.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  the  decision  was  made,  but  circum¬ 
stances  including  health  seem  to  dictate 
at  times,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the 
Ranch,  and  we  hope  to  make  every 
visitor  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Our  cattle  are  in  very  good  condition 
but  not  over-fat.  They  are  rugged  to  with¬ 
stand  varying  temperatures  from  90°  Summer 
heat  to  35°  below  zero  in  Winter. 

We  are  listing  in  our  Catalogue  52  lots, 
which  include: 

3  HERD  BULLS 

4  YEARLING  BULLS 

30  COWS,  SOME  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE 
15  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Car-Mar  Hereford 
Ranch  on  Concrete  Highway  Rt.  12  —  13ya 
miles  north  of  Watertown,  8 Vi  miles  from 
Clayton,  Thousand  Islands,  85  miles  north  of 
Syracuse,  140  miles  northeast  of  Rochester, 
and  95  miles  northwest  of  Utica. 

Representatives  from  the  American  Here¬ 
ford  Association,  the  Hereford  Journal,  and 
the  Eastern  Breeder  will  be  present, 

FREDDIE  CHANDLER, 

Auctioneer 

CARL  H.  AND  MARIAN  E.  FRINK, 
Owners 

P.0.  Address:  R.D.  1  La  Fargevilie,  N.Y. 

Business  Address:  Clayton,  New  York 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in 
position  to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights 
In  Hereford  steers  from  500  to  800  lbs. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  0KLA.  PLYMOUTH,  0. 


PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  Calves.  Bred  and  Ooen  Heifers. 
Herd  Bull.  Cattle  at  “DISINGERS”  Seneca 
Falls.  New  York.  Terms. 

WILLIAM  J.  HAMILTON 
17  Hurd  St.,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


•  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  • 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State, 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


LAST  CALL  FOR  THE  GRANITE  STATE 

BROWN  SWISS  DISPERSAL 

12  Noon  —  Sale  Pavilion 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  16,  BALLSTON  SPA.  NEW  YORK 

70  Purebred  Swiss  —  5  Bulls  —  65  Females 
For  Free  Catalog  Write 

Paul  W.  Hobbs,  Owner,  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


Our  entire  herd  of  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS 

ail  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited — group  of  21  milking 
cows,  28  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  and  eight 
heifer  calves,  also  herd  bull. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS.  Souderton.  Penna. 

GOATS 


-  REGISTERED  NUBIANS  - 

From  $40.00  for  grown  stock.  Two  does,  one  yearling, 
one  kid.  Reduction  accordingly  for  two  or  more. 

F.  TRESEDER,  DOBBS  FERRY.  NEW  YORK 

GOATS:  S A AN EX  BUCK.  NOT  REGISTERED. 

GRADE  DOE,  TOGGE.VBTTRG,  GRADE  DOES. 

M.  CONNER  ■  STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo. 

WANTED  BUCK  —  STATE  SIZE.  COLOR.  ETC. 

JACQUES  SUZANNE,  LAKE  PLACID,  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEYS 


BUILDING  f n%e  totme  re 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

691  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


TARBELL  BRIGHT  BONANZA,  Born  Dec.  1945 

Dam  made  16204  milk  849  fat  AA.  Sire  has  2  full 
sisters  with  732  fat  G  and  702  fat  C.  three  A.R. 
daughters,  8  on  test;  and  is  a  son  of  Langwater 
Vagabond  43  A.B.  daughters  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances 
Rose  738  AA.  Other  bulls  of  similiar  breeding. 

Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  Tequest. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  4  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

One  Fresh.  D.  H.  I.  Records.  Blood  Negative. 

Woodward  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FOR  SALE 

Pure-Bred  Work  Horses 

(Not  Registered) 

Three  perfectly  matched  teams,  aged  approximately 
10  years,  very  gently  and  easy  to  handle,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Also  complete  sets  of  double  harness 
together  with  equipment,  which  includes  one  rack 
truck,  one  bottom  dumper,  two  team  sulkies,  etc.  Can 
be  seen  by  appointment.  Apply  in  writing  to  — 

M.  Me  DERMOTT 
East  Station  P.  O. 
YONKERS  4,  N.  Y. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm mamma 

PURE  BRED  BELGIAN  SALE:  September  II,  1946 

at  12:00  noon  E.D.S.T.  at  GLENDALE.  N.  J.,  4 

miles  from  Haddontieid,  on  the  Haddonfield-Berlin 
Road.  24  MARES  and  9  STALLIONS  ranging  from 
sucjcling  colts  to  six-year  old.  Most  all  Farceur  breed¬ 
ing,  all  sorrels.  For  information  or  catalogue  write  — 

Randall  B.  Stafford,  Jr„  R.  F.  D.,  Haddenfield,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  PERCHERON  STUD  FOR  SALE 

Kind  and  gentle,  will  work  in  any  harness.  Five 
years  old  and  sound.  Reason  for  selling,  no 
future  for  same.  BENJAMIN  BRYAN 

Box  482,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

There  will  be  a  sale  of  some  of  our  young  breed¬ 
ing  stock  at  our  place  on  September  27,  1 946.  Sale 
will  begin  at  1 :00  o'clock  and  lunch  will  be  served  to 
out-of-town  visitors. 

Catalogue  is  in  process  of  preparation  and  when 
ready  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

tu 

STOCK  FARM 

BAY  SHORE,  LONG  ISLAND 


OF  PUREBRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HDFERS 

From  the  foremost  herds  of  Maryland?  representing  the  blood  of 
many  outstanding  individuals  of  the  breed,  to  be  sold  in  groups  of 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  starting  at  1  P.  M.  sharp,  SEPTEMBER  16th,  AT 
RAVENSWOOD  (formerly  Oldfields)  FARMS,  GALENA,  MARYLAND. 

On  Route  213  from  Annapolis  and  Matapeake  ferry,  or  Elkton,  Md. 
All  animals  come  from  herds  accredited  for  TB  and  Bang.  The  sale 
is  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus 
Associations.  The  heifers  were  selected  for  type,  and  will  be  in 
good  shape  but  not  highly  fitted.  For  catalogues,  send  to  — 

JOSEPH  YIAL,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  PENNA. 
Angus  Breeders  Association 
SHOW  and  SALE 
49  Females  4  Bulls 
SEPTEMBER  21,  1946 
Hershey  Stadium,  Hershey,  Pa. 
Show  10:00  A.M.  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

Improve  your  herd  with  our  con¬ 
signor’s  best.  Send  for  Catalog. 

F.  H.  LUBRECHT 

Sales  Manager 

426  West  Maple  Street,  Hazleton,  Penna. 


SWINE 


YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 
DUTCHESS  COUNTY! 

Outstanding 
Aberdeen-Angus  efV 
HEIFERS 
MONDAY  SEPT.  23 

Pine  Plains,  New  York 

Individuality-Breeding-Value 

Write  For  Your  Catalog 

MYRON  M.  FUERST,  Sale  Mgr. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SAXJE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA, 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

FOR  SALE:  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS  AND 

STEERS,  ages  from  6  to  8  months.  T.B.  and  Bang’s 
accredited.  H.  GUILD.  Honeywell  Farm,  PAWLING, 
New  York  Phone:  4106.  Howard  Baker,  Manager 

SHORTHORNS 


-  4  %  Ml  LI  AND 
TES’  SALVAGE  VALUE 


lking  shorthorns 


able  records  —  on  farms  and  in  official  contests  — 
PROVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  'rhU 

Produce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  .^'^  shorthorna 

ESua v&«M£4  ot^ulkfng^rtg 

JournaL  Trial  gggjf- »UW* 

RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur¬ 
pose,  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
breeding.  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  CARM,  JAVA  VILLAGE,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Few  Duroc  crosses. 

6-  7  Weeks .  $9.00 

8-  9  Weeks . 10.00 

9- I0  Weeks .  1 1  00 

12  Weeks .  17.50 

Figs  on  hand  at  all  times.  Never  sold  out!  Boars — 
Barrows  or  sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Ship 
C-O.p.  Check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds,  good  feeders,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $10.00  each 
Chester  Whites  6  weeks  $ll.OO  each 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  desired — satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  M.  Lux  Farm,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHAMPION  D11R00S  from  Ki“S  herd  and 

V  ,  1  11  * ,  ’  u  Lauxmont  -  Riverview 

herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
„  _  Pigs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

^£^£KTON^J<l>IG_FAR^MS^Morrisville.  Pa. 

DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept  Pies 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SC1PI0  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

- Write  Us  Your  Needs - 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 

L  E&TEB^BARTLES^fIleM  U$6,n)N.  *  M  EVY**JE  RslllY 

HEREFORD  HOGS— "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria,  III. 

Feeder  Pigs  30  to  100  Lbs. 

Delivered  free  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  vaccinated,  rang© 
raised.  RIDGE  FARM,  R-5,  WESTMINSTER,  MD. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Four  outstanding  yearling  boars,  spring  boars,  and  a 
few  select  bred  gilts.  Double  treated. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

— -—HAMPSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS^^- 

L&H1GH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  M.  P.  Tait. 
_ Farm  Supt.  Stetlersville,  Pennsylvania 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y, 

SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Dual-purpose  Breed  •  Prolific  •  Hardy 
Premium  Fleeced  •  Mature  Early 
Heavy  Shearing  •  Long-lived 
Easy  Keeping  •  Thick  Loined 


SEND 
FOR 
BOOKLET 
TODAY 


AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS  N.  Inc. 
1007  Sheridan  St.  Laramie,  Wyo. 


FOR 

SALE 


38  Purebred  Corriedale  Ewes 

11  Yearlings,  balance  2  to  6  years  $500.  10  Pure 

Bred  and  Registered  Bams.  Farmers  Prices. 

B.  W.  BRACE  -  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


Due  to  the  death  of  Harry  S.  Tilbury  of  Barton, 
N.  Y.,  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  our  Oxfords 
his  entire  flock  of  ewes,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
ram  lambs  sired  by  Quaekenbush  729.  At  present 
we  have  a  few  sons  of  729  for  sale. 
RALPH  K.  BEAMER,  R.  D.  2,  APOLLO.  PA. 

FOR  SALE:  50  choice  registered  Shropshire  and  Suf¬ 
folk  yearling  rams  of  the  best  type  and  breeding.  Also 
I  good  Oxford  ram.  Come  and  see  them  or  write  to— 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 
SOUTHDOWN  RAMS— TOPS  FOR  EARLY  LAMBS 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  M.  P.  Tait, 
_ Farm  Supt.  Stetlersville,  Pennsylvania _ 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES:  Rams;  Ewes;  also 
Hampshires.  Also  2,000  young  unregistered  ewes.  Buy 
early — reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE.  Chariton,  Iowa. 

REGISTERED  RAM  BOU  ILLET  RAMS  —  Shropshires 
by  an  imported  ram,  with  size,  type  and  quality. 

KENNETH  MOORE,  R.  D.  2,  Nichols,  New  York 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES’  &  DORSET  RAMS 

Price  reasonable  —  guaranteed  satisfaction. 

E.  L.  ROGERS.  STILLWATER.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS 


Suitable  for  purebred  and  farm  flocks.  Proven  sires. 

THERON  S.  LESHER.  NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA. 


J.  H.  WHITMORE 


BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES 


MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


-PEDIGREED  DORSET  YEARLING  RAMS 


R.  S.  MUNSON,  HUBBARDSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


570 


9k  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


/  PREFER 
CL0R0X  FOR 
BLEACHING.  IT 
MAKES  LINENS 
SNOWY-WHITE, 
SANITARY,  TOO! 


CL0R0XIS 
ALSO  MY 
CHOICE.  ITS 
ULTRA-REF/NED 
... EXTRA - 


GENTLE! 


AND,  TOO,  ClOROX  LESSENS 
RUBBING,  CONSERVING  FABRICS! 


Millions  have  discovered 

the  valuable  washday  contri¬ 
butions  of  Clorox.  No  more  gray-looking 
cottons  and  linens  that  started  out  in  life 
freshly  white . . .  Clorox  makes  them  snowy- 
white,  No  more  dingy  color-fast  cottons  and 
linens  .  .  .  Clorox  brightens  them.  Clorox 
makes  laundry  fresh  and  sanitary,  too.  And 
Clorox  lessens  rubbing,  conserving  linens. 
Use  Clorox  every  washday. . .  it's  the  easy, 
economical  way  to  beautiful  laundry.  Sim¬ 
ply  follow  directions  on  the  label. 

_ AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND - 


HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . , 
it's  always  uniform . . .  it’s  always  dependable! 

Cop*  tp«b.  C-oi  0>r»al  Ck 


CAPS/  LIDS. 
&  RUBBERS 

And  follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to— > 

BALI  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  ind. 


AND 

Her  Scarlet  Shawl 


My  neighbor  was  quite  elderly, 
With  white  hair,  stately,  tall; 
But  best  of  all  I  remember  her 
As  wearing  a  scarlet  shawl. 


Some  people  said:  “It’s  shocking!”, 
But  from  Father  Time’s  deep  well 
She  was  drawing  life’s  Elixir 
For  yet  another  spell. 


So,  now  I  wear  a  scarlet  gown 
With  a  rose  tucked  in  its  fold; 
And  I  overheard  a  neighbor  say: 
“She  never  will  grow  old.” 


— Lillian  Stickney 


Visiting  in  the  Genesee  Valley 


Finest  Rubber 


Your  Woman  and  Home  Editor  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  her  vacation,  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  some  of  the 
details. 

For  two  months  I  had  been  looking 
forward  to  my  week  on  an  upstate 
New  York  farm  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 
Dansville  I  knew  was  ideally  located, 
but  its  high  hills  green  at  the  end  of 
July  with  thrifty  fields,  ample  pastures 
and  healthy  woodlands  were  more 
beautiful  than  I  had  imagined. 

Not  only  was  I  fortunate  to  be  with 
the  Claire  Shafers  on  their  146-acre 
farm,  handed  down  through  generations 
and  1,300  feet  up  in  clean  air,  but  I 
met  many  interesting,  friendly  people 
who  had  a  warm  feeling  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  They  therefore  made  me 
feel  at  home  at  once.  It  would  take 
several  columns  to  tell  of  the  visits 
at  various  farmsteads  to  which  Betty 
Shafer  drove  me,  but  at  least  I  can 
give  you  an  idea.  To  cap  it  all,  the 
weather  was  perfect:  bright  and  sunny 
in  town  but  always  breezy  and  cool 
back  on  the  porch  at  the  farm,  or 
under  the  handsome  trees. 

The  first  insight  I  had  this  year  of 
what  upstate  women  were  doing  came 
while  I  was  on  my  way  there.  The 
D.  L.  and  W.  train  carried  some  100 
children  from  New  York  City  bound 
for  a  long  holiday  in  the  country.  A 
number  got  off  at  Bath,  but  at  Dans¬ 
ville  18  were  met  by  women  from  town 
and  nearby  farms.  Every  year  these 
children  who  never  see  green  except 
in  a  city  park,  and  who  certainly  never 
see  cows,  pigs,  lambs  or  poultry  except 
in  a  meat  market,  are  taken  into 
country  homes,  cared  for  and  fed, 
without  charge. 

I  talked  with  Wiley  Page,  editor  of 
the  Dansville  Breeze  whose  wife  took 
one  of  these  Fresh  Air  children  (the 
Pages  also  take  The  R.  N.-Y.)  and  he 
referred  me  to  Mrs.  Walter  Blum  who 
heads  the  committee  for  this  good 
work.  (I  later  was  able  to  tell  Mrs. 
Blum  that  I  had  already  bought  at 
her  husband’s  Main  St.  shoe  store  some¬ 
thing  I  had  been  unable  to  find  in 
New  York:  a  pair  of  white  kid  oxfords 
with  walkable  heel,  closed  toe  and 
at  a  very  fair  price.)  The  18  children 
stayed  with  Mrs.  Orville  Badeau, 
Mrs.  Blum,  Mrs.  Joseph  Fearon,  Mrs. 
Bernice  Fries,  Mrs.  Milton  Gilbert,  Mrs. 
Ward  Hamsher,  Mrs.  John  Jordan, 
Mrs.  Warren  Kerschner,  Mrs.  Marshall 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Michael 
Ross,  Mrs.  Caroyln  Scheidt,  Mrs.  James 
Smith,  Mrs.  Richard  Stevens,  Mrs. 
William  Ullyette,  Mrs.  Seville  Wallace 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Weber. 

Many  Dansville  women  were  deep  in 
plans  for  the  town’s  100th  anniversary 
of  its  founding,  since  celebrated  as 
Centennial  Week,  August  11  to  18.  Dis¬ 
plays  were  already  appearing.  One 
was  of  heirlooms  glass  and  china  in 
the  windows  of  The  Genesee  Country 
Express,  whose  woman  editor,  Florence 

I.  Curry,  assistant  to  Editor  Edmund 

J.  Kessler,  sent  me  this  weekly’s 
Centennial  Number  giving  the  history 
of  Dansville  and  its  citizens.  Another 
exhibit  on  Main  Street  was  hundreds 
of  pieces  of  Indian  beadwork,  relies 
and  utensils  from  the  private  collection 
of  townsman  Joseph  Quinlan.  I  re¬ 
member  that  Mrs.  Shafer  was  asked  to 
see  if  in  the  attic  she  could  find 
bonnets,  etc.  from  the  Clara  Barton  era, 
for  further  exhibits.  Dansville  has  a 
proud  history  and  the  list  of  its  sons 
in  both  World  Wars  is  monumental. 

At  the  Shafer  home  where  a  bounte¬ 
ous  table  was  set  three  times  a  day 
(I  need  only  farm  food  and  country 
air  to  gain  a  pound  a  day),  I  took  over 
some  of  the  light  chores  with  the  poul¬ 
try.  One  fine  old  Plymouth  Rock  laid 
her  daily  egg  under  the  rambler  rose 
thicket  out  back,  thus  defying  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  her  sisters.  It  was  a  daily 
race  between  Biddy  and  me  to  see  who 
would  first  break  the  shell  of  that 
egg,  she  on  her  nest  or  I  at  breakfast 
next  morning.  After  the  first  day, 
Biddy  lost  out,  but  it  meant  keeping  my 
ears  cocked  for  her  warning  cackle. 
Mrs.  Shafer  treats  all  her  poultry  as 
pets,  and  there  was  every  age  from 
baby  chicks  through  her  pullets,  a 
cross  between  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  New  Hampshires,  to  the  Plymouth 
Rock  layers  on  range.  The  wheat 
grown  on  the  farm  came  in  mightly 
handy,  these  days  of  high  feed  prices. 
Wherever  we  visited  in  both 


Livingston  and  Steuben  Counties, 
everyone  was  busy,  the  men  cutting 
oats,  wheat  and  hay,  the  women  doing 
as  much  canning  as  sugar  coupons 
allowed.  At  the  Seward  Traxlers,  their 
son  Donald,  a  Future  Farmer,  and  his 
high  school  friends  were  pitching  into 
the  work  in  his  father’s  absence  due 
to  illness.  We  watched  them  bring  in 
with  the  team  an  1800  lb.  load  of 
baled  hay,  as  we  stood  looking  down 
an  extremely  high  hill  from  house  to 
barn.  Before  leaving  we  gathered  some 
catnip  for  the  Shafer  cats,  one  of  the 
kittens  already  teaching  Ginger  the 
collie  not  to  be  too  free  with  it. 

At  the  Guy  Tuckers  the  problem 
was  to  keep  both  “Uncle  Len”  and  the 
young  puppy  within  bounds.  Uncle 
Len,  84,  declared  he  was  keeping  out 
of  mischief  pretty  good  for  him!  In 
Wayland,  the  Harley  Beemans  in  their 
hospitable  home  with  a  pretty  garden, 
showed  us  what  their  pet  Snooks,  a 
butterball  of  yellow  and  white  fur, 
does  for  the  entertainment  of  guests. 
She  does  not  lap  milk  according  to 
cat  custom.  Instead,  with  much  dignity 
she  dips  an  expert  paw  into  the  saucer, 
then  transfers  paw  to  pink  tongue  with¬ 
out  losing  a  drop.  This  all  came  about 
because  when  Snooks  was  a  kitten, 
two  grown  companions  crowded  her 
away  from  the  common  dish.  She 
therefore  slipped  a  paw  in  edgewise 
and  solved  her  difficulty,  crowding  or 
no  crowding. 

On  a  drive  to  Conesus  Lake,  smooth 
and  spacious  in  the  early  evening  light, 
we  stopped  in  South  Livonia  at  the 
Arthur  Delaneys.  It  happened  that, 
four  days  in  succession,  Marion  Delaney 
had  had  to  go  to  Rochester  with 
friends  and  for  the  children  (the  rodeo 
was  there) .  She  was  so  glad  to  be  at 
home  at  the  farm  that  she  did  not 
want  to  see  a  city  again  for  months. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Kiehle  and  her  two  grand¬ 
children  we  met  at  a  Dansville  ice 
cream  place  where  we  all  indulged. 
Some  other  R.  N.-Y.  families  were 
not  at  home  when  we  called;  one  was 
on  the  point  of  going  to  Arizona  to 
visit  their  son. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  this  ac¬ 
count,  but  space  does  not  permit  too 
much  rambling.  We  feel  we  must  say  a 
word  about  Letchworth  Park,  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  East,  and  remarkably  well 
named.  The  Genesee  has  made  a  deep 
gorge  through  amazing  rock  formation 
which,  with  the  three  levels  of  falls, 
is  a  sight  worth  coming  a  long  way 
to  behold.  Name  plates  on  cars  from 
^California  to  Maine  testified  to  that 
very  thing.  We  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking  with  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton, 
whom  you  know  through  her  poetry  for 
Woman  and  Home.  She  was  just  leav¬ 
ing  Elmira  for  a  visit. 

On  my  last  evening  at  the  Shafers’ 
we  went  back  of  the  far  pasture  and 
beyond  the  sweet  corn  to  pick — and 
eat  —  those  blackberries  that  were 
ready.  Thousands  hung  heavy  and 
green  on  bent  canes.  When  we  left  for 
the  train  next  morning,  and  the,  first 
thunderstorm  broke,  we  were  glad  of 
the  heavy  downpour,  just  in  time  to 
give  those  vines  the  deep  drink  they 
needed  for  ripening,  and  for  the  jars 
that  have  since  filled  the  pantry  shelves 
at  Pleasant  Aire,  the  name  of  the 
farm  itself.  p.  s. 
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Pickling  with  Molasses 

Making  pickles  with  molasses  in 
place  of  sugar  goes  back  to  Grandma’s 
day  when  sugar  was  scarce  and  costly. 
If  you’ve  been  thinking  that  you  might 
pass  up  making  any  of  your  favorites, 
because  your  sugar  supply  is  low, 
here’s  good  news  for  you.  By  using 
unsulphured  molasses,  you  can  make  all 
the  pickles  and  relishes  you  want  with¬ 
out  using  even  a  grain  of  sugar.  This 
is  possible  because  unsulphured  mo¬ 
lasses  gives  as  much  sweetness,  cup 
for  cup,  as  sugar.  Cook  pickles  in 
kettles  of  enamelware,  aluminum  or 
stainless  steel.  Here  is  a  tested  recipe. 

Sliced  Cucumber  and  Onion  Pickle 

Two  quarts  firm,  fresh,  sliced  cucum¬ 
ber;  2  cups  sliced  onion;  14  cup  salt; 
2  cups  strong  white  vinegar;  %  cup 
unsulphured  molasses;  2  teaspoons 
celery  seed;  2  teaspoons  mustard  seed; 
1  y2  teaspoons  turmeric.  Arrange  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  cucumbers,  onions,  and 
salt  in  a  large  bowl.  Let  stand  over¬ 
night  or  several  hours.  Drain.  Bring  to 
a  boil  the  vinegar,  molasses,  and  spices. 
Add  cucumbers  and  onions.  Cook  until 
clear,  about  three  minutes.  Pack  in 
hot  sterilized  jars.  Seal  airtight.  Yield: 
three  pints.  Store  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry 
place. 

Save  with  a  Soap  Bank 


This  soap  bank  saves  bath  towel  pieces 
and  soap  scraps;  it  makes  a  handy 
r,  also  a 


cleanser, 


practical  gijt. 


Salad  Dressing  on  Hand 

This  cooked  salad  dressing  is  hearty 
and  will  keep  indefinitely  if  stored  in 
a  covered  jar  in  a  cool  place.  It  was 
a  favorite  of  my  mother’s  fine  recipes; 
and  since  most  of  the  ingredients  are 
plentiful  on  the  farm,  it  should  be 
quite  useful  now  when  bought  dress¬ 
ings  are  scarce.  The  following  makes 
one  quart.  ' 

One  pint  of  vinegar,  Vz  cup  of  sugar, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  2  teaspoons 
salt,  V'i  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  %  teaspoon  celery  salt. 
While  heating  the  above  items  in  a 
double  boiler,  beat  three  eggs  with  one 
cup  of  sour  cream  until  light.  Add  the 
eggs  and  cream  to  the  hot  vinegar 
mixture  and  cook  slowly  until  it  all 
thickens.  Very  good  for  potato  salad 
as  well  ,as  greens.  f.  b. 


Here  is  something  practical  that  you 
can  make  from  the  better  parts  of  an 
old  bath  towel — a  soap  bank.  In  fact, 
from  one  large  towel,  several  may  be 
made  for  yourself  or  for  friends.  Cut 
two  pieces  of  the  toweling  about  four 
by  six  inches  in  size;  then  stitch  twice 
all  the  way  around  except  for  a  two- 
inch  opening  at  one  end.  Then  turn 
bag  inside  out,  so  seams  are  inside. 
Fill  it  through  the  opening  with  bits 
of  soap  from  bathroom,  laundry  or 
kitchen.  Don’t  fill  it  more  than  about 
two-thirds  full.  Sew  the  opening  by 
hand,  turning  the  edges  to  keep  them 
from  fraying. 

You  now  have  a  soap  bank,  a  handy, 
household  helper  for  dishwashing, 
cleaning  woodwork,  windows,  etc. 
After  thoroughly  moistening  the  bank, 
you  have  a  soapy  cloth  always  ready 
for  use.  You  waste  neither  soap  nor 
toweling,  important  items  these  days. 
As  a  practical  ,  gift,  remember  that 
Christmas  is  coming!  l.  p.  b. 

Simple  Ruffled  Bedspread 

Have  you  secretly  longed  for  one 
of  those  dainty  bedspreads  with  a 
lovely  ruffled  flounce,  but  despaired  of 
actually  having  one?  The  yards  and 
yards  of  ruffles  and  gathers  no  doubt 
give  you  a  sinking  feeling  just  to  con¬ 
template  such  a  job.  Well,  you  can 
have  that  longed-for  covering  and  make 
it  at  that — at  least  part  of  it. 

Simply  use  a  pair  of  pretty  ruffled 
curtains,  dividing  them  at  the  heading, 
if  necessary.  Then  sew  a  curtain, 
ruffled  edge  down,  to  either  side  of  a 
length  of  dainty  cotton  scrim.  This 
center  length,  covering  the  top  of  the 
bed,  might  be  purchased  at  a  remnant 
counter,  or  plain  curtain  panels  might 
be  used  for  it.  Would  the  storage  chest 
or  scrap  bag  yield  such  a  treasure? 
The  ruffled  lengths  should  be  gathered 
(a  bit  on  the  generous  side)  to  the 
center  panel  so  they  will  hang  in 
graceful  folds  along  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  just  skirting  the  floor  at  their 
lower  edges.  mrs.  b.  n. 

An  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  yardstick  will  save  stooping4 
down  to  pick-up  those  pins,  needles, 
and  stray  metal  objects  that  are  apt 
to  do  damage  to  your  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  to  feet,  or  children  playing  on  the 
floor. 


To  sharpen  the  sewing  machine 
needle,  stitch  for  several  inches  through 
a  piece  of  fine  sandpaper. 


Authorities  agree  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  food  we  produce  never 
is  converted  into  human  nourishment 
but  is  discarded  or  wasted  somewhere 
along  the  line. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


1 


Close  Type  Cedar 
Picket  Fence 

Woven  Picket  Fence.  Post  and 
Rail  Fences  in  three  and  four 
rail  styles.  All  types  Steel 
Fencing  for  the  Farm.  Chain 
Link  Fence.  Easy  payment 
plan. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


! 

2 


Don’t  let  FIRE  catch 
you  unprepared.  Protect 
t\ \j  your  property  with  INDIAN 
nflLj  a  FIRE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
i  /if  forest,  grass  and  grain  field 


fires.  Also  excellent  for 
spraying  all  crops ,  disin- 
fectants  and  whitewash. 


///||li  Low  -  priced.  Literature 
"  FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
2 1  Main  St.  Utica  2,  New  York 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft.  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
“Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure.’’  Send 
fSjrsiili  only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus 
til postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
_  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  1 1 1  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5-K,  N.Y.C.  24 

Wigwam  Flue  Doctor 

STOPS  DOWN  DRAFT  AND  CREOSOTE 

Cleans  chimney.  Thorough  drying  action-  and  perfectly 
controlled  draft,  by  this  patented  chimney  top,  does 
amazing  things  to  your  coal,  oil  or  wood  fire.  Saves 
up  to  40%  on  fuel.  Satisfaction  fully  guaranteed. 
Durable  construction  - —  has  no  moving  parts.  Can 
be  installed  on  any  chimney  in  ten  minutes  by  anyone. 
For  permanent,  relief  from  all  your  chimney  troubles. 
I  let  a  WIGWAM  FLUE  DOCTOR  from  the  MANU- 
FACTURER.  Write  for  Full  Particulars. 

Wigwam  Flue  Top  Co.,  Abington,  Mass. 


m  Sell  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Extra  Cash  Easy.  Show  exquisite  / 
Christmas,  Everyday  greeting  /.*  Ofl 
Cards,  Stationery,  Gift  Wrap-  i 

v  pings.  Bonus.  Bequest  $1.00  /'’M*.-?*'! 
l  Christmas  box  on  approval.  ^ 

/Free  samples  50  for  $1  Christmas  / 

_  Cards.  Special  Offers.  Hedenkamp 
*.  Co.  343  Broadway,  Dept.  S-27,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  INCREASE  INCOME. 

Sell  finest  Christmas  Cards  to  acquaintances,  fellow 
workers,  organizations.  Turn  extra  time  into  dollars. 
Make  easy  profits  up  to  30  cents  and  55  cents  selling 
unequalled  quality  boxes  for  50  cents  and  $1.00.  Write 
for  special  offer  and  samples.  Department  RN 
PAPER  CRAFT  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

85  Prescott  Street,  -  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

/^KNITTING  YARNS 


I  Selected  yams  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  148,  Winchester,  Mass. 


YARNS 


All  wool.  S-3-4- ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

money.  Bartlett  Tara  Mills.  Box  7,  HaraoorJIH 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  &  PRINTING 


Work  and  Service  that  can  t  be  beat.  5«xteen  ramou* 
Century-Tone  print*  each  8-exp.  roll  30c.  FREE  MAILERS 
Send  roll  and  money. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  Dept.  X  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED 

8  prints  and  2  professional  enlargements  35c.  Re- 
prints  5c.  Perfect  Film  Service,  LaCrosse,  Wise. 

FOR  SALE  BEAUTIFUL  H AND  DRESSED  DOLLS 

Seven  inches  tall,  movable  arms,  pretty  brown  or  blonde 
hair  and  dressed  in  any  color.  Price  $1.50.  Sent  any¬ 
where  In  U  S.  BETTY  SMITH,  Box  I65B,  Dover,  N.  J. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE:  Orchard  and  dairy 
management.  Plan,  suitable  crops  and  machinery  for 
your  soils.  Hemodel  buildings.  Assist  you  In  purchase 
of  cattle  or  a  farm.  Years  of  experience  at  your  call. 

L.  0.  STEVENSON,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

WANTED:  Hides,  Horsehides,  Sheepskins,  Haw  Furs, 
Wool,  Tallow  and  other  animal  fats.  Beeswax, 
Ginseng,  Deerskins,  Tame  Babbit  skins.  If  you  sell 
these  products,  please  send  us  your  name.  Price  list  and 
preparation  methods  on  request.  41st  year  In  business. 
KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.,  Dept.  RN.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

FOB  SALE:  PRECISION  ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAWS 

$475.00  C.  M.  BROAD  WELL,  PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 


Infantile  Paralysis 

Poliomyelitis  is  the  technical  term 
for  what  is  popularly  called  infantile 
paralysis.  Don’t  be  misled  by  that  first 
word.  This  disease  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  small  folk.  In  fact,  few  infants 
under  one  year  get  it.  Recently  the 
devoted  mother  of  two  little  children, 
scarcely  more  than  infants,  was  struck 
down  by  this  disease  while  the  children 
remained  free  from  it,  despite  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  week,  be¬ 
fore  a  proper  diagnosis  was  arrived  at, 
the  tiny  boy  and  girl  were  almost  con¬ 
stantly  in  their  mother’s  sickroom. 

This  would  seem  to  prove  two  things: 
first,  that  it  can  attack  at  any  age, 
which  it  true;  second,  that  it  is  not 
spread  from  one  person  to  another. 
But  let  us  not  be  too  sure  about  this 
second  “fact.”  Doctors  believe  it  is 
contagious  in  its  early  stages,  for  as 
soon  as  this  mother’s  trouble  was  recog¬ 
nized,  she  was  taken  to  a  communi¬ 
cable  disease  institution,  hut  soon  after 
she  was  transferred  to  the  hospital 
from  which  I  was  graduated  and  which 
never  admits  contagious  cases.  There¬ 
fore,  is  this  disease  passed  from  an 
afflicted  person  to  those  who  are  well? 
There  does  seem  to  be  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  as  in  the  case  of  colds,  its 
germs  are  spread,  at  least  in  part,  by 
secretions  of  the  nose  and  throat.  May¬ 
be  it  is  conveyed  through  contact;  may¬ 
be  unaffected  people  carry  it  about 
and  distribute  the  agents  which  cause 
this  disease.  The  whole  truth  has  not 
yet  been  revealed.  More  growing 
children  are  attacked  than  any  others. 
Warm  weather  appears  to  encourage  it 
though  it  is  more  often  found  in  tem¬ 
perate  zones  than  in  the  tropics.  It 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  environ¬ 
ment;  nor  can  any  guarantee  be  given 
as  to  the  outcome,  once  it  develops. 
Some  people  are  so  slightly  troubled 
by  it  that  it  doubtless  goes  unrecog¬ 
nized,  while  others  are  made  invalids 
for  life. 

The  symptoms  may  resemble  a  head 
cold.  Some  fever  will  probably  be 
present.  There  may  be  an  intestinal 
upset.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
children  who  complain  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  be  put  to  bed  immediately  and 
kept  away  from  others.  Paralysis  is 
often  the  first  symptom  noted.  But 
if  poliomyelitis  is  prevelant  in  one’s 
neighborhood,  a  mother  should  suspect 
any  fever,  headache,  nausea  or  vomit¬ 
ing,  drowsiness,  unwillingness  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  flushing  qf  face  or  body,  throat 
irritation,  secretions  or  unusual  a- 
mounts  of  perspiration.  If  the  child  or 
adult  shows  the  least  bit  of  stiffness 
in  his  back  nr  neck  a  doctor  should 
be  summoned  at  once. 

Can  the  doctor  do  anything  help¬ 
ful?  Yes.  He  will  examine  the  patient’s 
muscles  to  find  out  which  ones  are 
involved.  Then  he  will  arrange  for 
immediate  restorative  treatments.  This 


probably  will  mean  the  patient’s 
prompt  hospitalization.  The  mother  I 
have  referred  to  spent  almost  a  year 
having  massage  and  baking  for  count¬ 
less  hours.  And  now?  She  can  walk 
about  alone!  Had  she  not  been  quickly 
and  properly  cared  for,  she  could  not 
have  accomplished  this.  In  cases  where 
the  doctor  decides  that  the  patient  may 
have  home  care,  both  the  nurse  and 
victim  must  be  taught  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  technique  of  treat¬ 
ments.  Passive  movements  (those  per¬ 
formed  by  the  well  person,  such  as 
lifting  or  bending  the  patient’s  legs  or 
arms)  do  little  good.  Prescribed  exer¬ 
cise  must  be  actively  attempted  by  the 
patient;  guidance  of  the  movement  of 
a  muscle  is  all  right  since  strain  must 
not  be  placed  upon  parts  which  should 
not  be  motivated.  The  doctor  alone  is 
the  person  to  prescribe  these  treat¬ 
ments,  which  must  be  carefully  carried 
out. 

You  ask:  “What  brings  on  this 
trouble?”  Science  answers:  “We  do  not 
yet  know.”  And  this,  despite  reports 
at  times  that  “the  germ”  has  been 
found.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 

Flowering  Quince  Jelly 

Any  one  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
flowering  quince  bush  can  make  it  an 
asset  in  these  times  of  high  prices  and 
shortages.  A  clear  sparkling  jelly  can 
be  had  from  the  fruit  as  follows: 

Remove  imperfections  from  the 
quinces  and  cut  them  up,  cores  and  all. 
Cover  with  water  and  boil  until  mushy. 
Put  -into  a  jelly  bag  or  cheesecloth  with 
corners  tied,  and  let  drip.  To  every 
cup  of  juice  add  3A  cup  of  sugar  and 
boil  until  jellied.  Skim  and  fill 
glasses.  Paraffin  while  hot.  The  jelly 
Is  a  fine  accompaniment  to  meats. 

i.  B. 

Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  have  buttercup  primrose,  hen  and 
chicks,  five  shades  of  blue  iris,  white 
mums  and  glad  bulbs.  Will  exchange 
for  red,  pink,  brown  or  bronze  iris, 
day  lilies,  red  or  white  hardy  primrose. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  r.  h. 

Would  like  to  correspond  with  read¬ 
ers  _  interested  in  the  home,  garden, 
sewing,  domestic  and  social  problems. 

New  York  mrs.  a.  m. 

I  would  like  to  get  scenery  postcards, 
new  or  old  in  trade  for  my  dahlia 
bulbs  or  glads.  mrs.  e.  b. 

New  Hampshire 

Thought  for  Today 

Young  people  often  make  excellent 
drivers  on  the  highway.  So  do  their 
parents.  Nevertheless  young  people  are 
more  apt  to  pay  attention  to  a  catch¬ 
word  than  to  a  solemn  warning,  even 
where  deaths  and  accidents  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high  in  number,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile.  .  . 
“AUTO”  BE  CAREFUL  might  make  a 
slogan  for  anyone  who  is  overconfident 
behind  the  wheel  these  days.  p.  s. 


Five  Patterns  to  Choose  From  in  New  Variety 


2909  Three  blouses  for  the  schoolgirl  in  one  pattern.  Sizes  6  to  16.  Size  12,  2  yds.  35-in. ;  2%  yd.  trim. 
2632  —  Becoming  cap  sleeved  dress.  Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  36,  2%  yds.  39-in. ;  I6e. 

3C67  —  A  mere  yard  makes  this  apron.  Appliques  included.  I6«. 

E -578  —  Hot-Iron  transfer  pattern,  with  six  motifs  for  towels  or  pillowcases,  lie. 

E- 1 1 03  — Contains  complete  instructions  for  crocheted  doily  14%  Inches,  pineapple  design,  lie. 
FALL-WINTER  BOOK  OF  FASHION  15c.  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  I5e. 

New^Yfrk'^N^Y  E  AN°  ADDRESS  and  send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th’ 
New  York  City  residents  add  one  cent  tax  on  orders  over  25  cents;  two  cents  tax  for  over  75  cents. 


MOOLI  520 


With 
Built-in 

MODEL  420A 

Regulator 


COAL  HEATER 


Heats  All  Day  and  Night 
WITHOUT  REFUELING! 


It’s  the  heater  with  amaz¬ 
ing,  patented,  interior  con¬ 
struction  features...  different 
from  all  others... more  than 
a  million  now  in  use! 


Holds  100  pounds  of  coal. 
Requires  no  special  diet  .  .  . 
burns  any  kind  of  coal,  coke 
or  briquets.  Clean,  healthful 
heat . . .  with  substantial  fuel 
saving. 


See  the  WARM  MORN¬ 
ING  at  your  dealer’s. 

<M) 

LOCKE  STOVE  COMPANY 

114  West  11th  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Your  Cellar  Entrance 

needs  BILCO 

Copper  Steel  Bulkhead  Doors 

Attractive  in  Appearance 
Easily  Installed 
Last  A  Lifetime 


Biico  Copper  Steel  Doors  are  fireproof, 
weatherproof,  termite  proof,  t  Always 
open  and  dose  smoothly.  3  standard 
sizes.  Shipped  packaged  knocked  down. 

Write  for  folder  to 

BILCO  MFG.  CO: 

161  8  Hallock  Avenue  New  Haven  6,  Conn. 
Steel  Sidewalk  Doors  *  Steel  Roof  Scuttles 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Cany! 

Without  Painful  Backacho  ^ 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quick! 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  thei 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  tl 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  hel 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poisoi 

ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  caus 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  los 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puff 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fr< 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burnin 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  wit 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  million 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  wi! 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 

New,  Extra  Money  Plai 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Person 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments.  Gift  Wrapping 
Humorous,  All  Occasion,  Birthdays,  Social  Notes,  Pe 
sonalized  Stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Bequest  FREE  ! 
for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprint* 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folde 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIO! 

282  Union  Avenue.  Westfield.  Massachusetts 
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is  13  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one  abput  my  age. — Judy  Harris,  13, 
New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Laura  M.  Dubert,  18,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
.  The  Cloud 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting 
flowers 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 

I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that 
waken  . 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 

When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother’s 
breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

From  “The  Cloud” 

By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


LINES  FROM 


OUR 


LETTE 


Drawn  by  Lucille  Sharpe,  15,  New  York 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  one  of  many  who  is 
glad  that  “Our  Page”  is  back.  My  age  is 
13  and  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  foreign  coins,  bullets 
and  shells,  and  pictures  of  movie  stars.  I 
also  do  some  poetry.  My  favorite  sports  are 
baseball,  basketball,  skiing  and  skating.  One 
of  my  biggest  desires  is  to  learn  to  fly.  I 
collect  pictures  and  study  about  planes.  I 
like  the  air  a  lot  but  not  the  ocean. 

I  have  three  brothers  and  I  am  the  only 
girl  so  you  see  I  get  pounded  around  quite 
a  bit.  All  of  my  brothers  were  in  the  Army. 
One  was  a  corporal,  one  a  sergeant  and  one 
a  major.  The  major  is  not  one  of  those 
stuckup  officers  that  you  hear  the  enlisted 
men  talking  about  so  much.  He  went  in  as 
a  drafted  private  and  worked  his  way  up. 

I  have  been  driving  cars  and  tractors  al¬ 
most  ever  since  I  could  walk.  I  enjoy  it. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  or  girls.  — 
Jeanie  McDermott,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Readers:  It  sure  was  wonderful  to 
open  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  and  discover 
“Our  Page.”  I  too  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  would  like  to  write  to  me. 
Among  the  pleasures  of  life  I  number 
photography  and  the  study  of  history.  My 
age  is  17  and  I’m  a  senior  in  high  school.  — 
Mary  Yadiska,  17,  New  York. 

MY  HORSE  TONY 

Just  last  week  an  incident  occurred  which 
made  me  very  proud  of  my  horse  “Tony.” 
A  girl  friend  and  I  went  riding  three  miles 
for  ice  cream.  We  were  having  fun  in 
the  store  with  other  girls  and  boys  and 
when  we  went  out  to  go  home,  some  one 
had  let  my  horse  loose.  It  was  a  good  joke. 
The  afternoon  was  very  hot,  the  road  was 
long — too  long  to  travel  on  foot  when  I 
was  so  full  of  ice  cream.  Well,  we  started 
out  anyway,  a  very  gruesome  pair,  Helen 
on  her  mount  and  I  on  “Shanks  mare.” 
After  we  had  gone  about  half  a  mile 
we  heard  something  coming.  My  heart 
just  ached.  I  didn’t  want  folks  laughing-  at 
me  for  walking,  but  the  steps  drew  nearer 
and  nearer.  All  at  once  Tony’s  head  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  whinnied 
and  came  up  to  me  and  rubbed  his  head 
on  my  chest.  Gee,  I  was  so  happy  that  I 
nearly  cried.  I  patted  him  and  gave  him 
some  candy  as  I  always  do  when  he  comes 
to  me.  —  Naomi  Pribble,  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Eleanore  Stupienski  17,  New  Jersey 
*  The  Butterfly 

Pretty  dancer  in  the  sky 
How  bright  your  colors  as  you  fly; 

I  see  them  orange,  red  and  yellow. 

Oh,  you  are  a  lively  fellow! 

You  bring  a  joy  into  my  heart 
And  to  the  world  in  every  part. 

By  Annette  Basalyga,  9,  Pennsylvania 


The  Green  Shade  Tree 

A  gray  dappled  pony  stood  by  the  road. 
Under  a  green  shade  tree; 

His  back  was  bent  by  many  a  load 
And  he  was  a  sad  sight  to  see. 

Under  the  tree  and  all  alone 
He  stands  there  patiently; 

And  every  day  as  I  go  by 
He  whinnies  a  greeting  to  me. 

I  stop  to  smooth  his  coat  of  gray, 

And  his  warm,  soft  nose  nuzzles  me. 

But  he  wearily  turns  and  walks  away, 
Away  to  his  green  shade  tree. 

Then  came  a  day  when  I  went  by 
No  greeting  was  there  for  me — 

Oh,  I  hope  that  in  the  wide  blue  sky 
He’ll  find  a  green  shade  tree. 

By  Hallie  DeMass,  17,  New  York 

A  Book 

When  you  open  a  good  book’s  tiny  door, 
It  takes  you  to  a  magic  shore; 

You  may  meet  a  pirate  or  a  queen 
Or  even  Sherlock,  who’s  so  keen. 

You  can  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  bells, 
Or  hear  the  sea  as  high  it  swells. 

Into  Fairyland  you  can  look — 

If  look  you  do,  inside  your  book. 

By  Judy  Betz,  12.  North  Carolina 

A  G.  I.’s  Wish 

Gee,  I  wish  I  was  home  right  now, 

I’ll  bet  I’d  be  behind  the  plow. 

The  old  homestead  hasn’t  lost  its  lure. 
Even  for  all  the  toil,  I’m  sure. 

Time  in  the  Army  goes  quite  slow. 

When  I’ll  get  out,  I  don’t  know. 

But  according  to  the  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Eighteen  months  will  end  my  “gripes. 
Hours  at  Lido  don’t  go  fast, 

Enroute  to  Tarvisio,  I’ll  be  happy  at  last. 
By  Cpl.  Arnold  Jacobsen,  19,  New  fork 

Homesick  \  . 

Standing  in  the  sunset’s  haze 
Of  the  glorious  Autumn  days. 

Westward  now  I  turn  my  gaze 
To  the  red  trees’  cherry  maze. 

The  trees  from  green  to  red  are  _  turning. 
The  haze  of  Autumn  now  returning 
Makes  you  of  troubles  unconceming,  _ 
But  for' your  home  your  heart  is  yearning. 
You  who  have  come  from  the  great  wide 
West— 

You  have  come  to  meet  a  test 
Of  which  endurance  is  the  best. 

For  homesickness  gives  your  heart  no  rest. 
You  long  perhaps  for  some  loved  one, 

One  who  has  shown  you  so  much  fun. 
And  you  feel  as  if  your  life  was  done, 
Your  heart  with  melancholy  is  alone. 

By  Beverly  Dodge,  13,  New  York 


IP  JEHU 


Pen  and  Ink — Laura  Dubert,  18,  New  York 


Greetings  “Our  Pagers”:  I  recently  came 
home  from  college  to  find  a  “Rural  New- 
Yorker”  on  my  desk  turned  out  to  “Our 
Page.”  You  can  well  imagine  my  joy  at 
greeting  such  an  old  friend.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  have  come  to  stay  this  time.  I 
certainly  enjoy  the  drawings  and  poems. 
It’s  wonderful  to  bring  such  youthful  talent 
together.  Also  the  short  story  department  is 
a  fine  addition. 

I  wrote  to  “Our  Page”  about  three  years 
ago  and  I  am  still  writing  to  about  six  pen 
pals  that  I  acquired  at  that  time.  I’ve  added 
to  my  list  girls  from  Scotland,  France, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Since  three 
years  ago,  I’ve  gone  to  college,  will  gradu¬ 
ate  in  January  and  will  teach  French.  My 
pen  pals  are  also  doing  things  and  going 
places.  One  is  a  hairdresser,  another  is 
studying  dramatics.  One,  a  Pennsylvania 
girl,  has  moved  to  Connecticut  and  I  hope 
to  see  her  soon.  \ 

May  I  mention  that  I  especially  liked  the 
drawing,  “Prince  of  the  Forest,”  by  Claris 
Payne  and  the  poem  “Dreams”  by  Edna 
Meyer  in  the  June  issue. 

Say!  That’s  wonderful  news  about  Miriam 
Boyce  and  Wesley  Herwig,  isn’t  it?  — 
Hazel  Lorson,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  “Our  Page”:  I  have  read  “Our 
Page”  for  many  years  and  have  written  to 
two  girls  through  it.  Right  now  I  have  no 
one  to  write  to  me.  My  hobbies  are  most 
everything  in  housework.  I  like  music  and 
dancing  and  pictures  of  people.  I  embroider 
quite  a  bit  and  crochet  a  little;  I  like  to 
trade  patterns  with  different  people. 

My  age  is  17  and  I  am  through  school. 
I  live  on  a  farm  about  four  miles  from 
town.  I  have  two  pet  cats,  the  hens  are 
quite  tame,  almost  pets,  and  three  pet 
lambs.  Will  someone  near  my  age  write  to 
me?  —  Anna  Brewer,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  came  across  “Our  Page” 
today  and  decided  to  write  to  you.  My  age 
is  14  and  I  live  on  a  large  farm  located  way 
back  up  in  the  woods  away  from  all 
villages.  I  start  my  sophmore  year  this 
Fall.  I  have  19  miles  to  go  to  reach  my 
school  and  our  nearest  store  is  about  six 
miles  away. 

When  I  finish  school  I  want  to  be  a  nurse 
but  everyone  laughs  at  me  which  makes 
me  even  more  determined  than  ever  to 
become  one.  My  favorite  hobbies  are  play¬ 
ing  the  piano,  swimming,  basketball  and 
photography.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  anyone.  —  Mea  Wnitcher,  14, 
Vermont. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  never  really 
ad  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  before  but 
hen  I  came  across  “Our  Page”  I  enjoyed 
very  much. 

I  love  animals  and  have  made  them  my 
>bby.  Since  I  live  on  a  chicken  farm  I 
>n’t  know  much  about  cows  and  horses, 
hen  I  was  eight  years  old  I  lived  on  a 
riry  farm  and  learned  a  little  about  them, 
do  have  a  few  cats,  a  goat,  turtles,  a  dog 
id  some  lizards  to  study  though.  My  age 


Dear  Friends:  Just  finished  reading  “Our 
Page”  and  decided  to  write  to  you.  I  am 
12  years  old  and  live  on  a  farm.  I  like  the 
country  because  there  are  so  many  things 
to  see.  I  go  to  a  country  school  and  will 
be  in  the  seventh  grade  this  Fall. 

I  am  a  4-H  girl  serving  as  news  reporter 
for  my  club.  We  girls  enjoy  the  club.  The 
next  meeting  is  at  my  home.  I  would  en¬ 
joy  getting  letters  from  boys  and  girls 
around  my  age.  —  Marie  Wright,  12,  Penna. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  my  first 
letter  to  “Our  Page”  which  I  think  is 
really  swell!  I  like  the  poems  especially 
because  I  write  poetry.  My  age  is  16  and  I 
like  almost  all  outdoor  sports  as  well  as 
cooking  and  canning.  I  like  fashion  de¬ 
signing  and  make  most  of  my  own  clothes. 
Also  I  like  to  read  and  write  letters. 

I  am  vice-president  of  our  4-H  Dairy  Calf 
Club.  My  favorite  pet  is  a  purebred  Ayr¬ 
shire  calf  that  I  am  raising.  Her  name  is 
“Snooks.”  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
other  4-H'ers  as  well  as  other  boys  and 
girls.  —  Verna  Moyer.  16,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  13  years  old  and 
a  couple  of  days  ago  I  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade.  My  home  is  on  a  farm  and  I 
drive  the  tractor  every  day.  I  like  music 
very  much  and  play  the  piano  and  the 
trumpet.  My  favorite  sport  is  baseball.  I 
was  on  the  girls’  team  in  our  school.  I 
pitched  for  the  team  when  we  played  against 
the  other  schools. 

I  belong  to  the  4-H  Club  and  enter  in  all 
the  fairs,  county  and  State.  I  have  many 
ribbons  and  have  been  an  active  member 
for  three  years.  I'd  like  to  hear  from  some 
boys  and  girls. — Betty  Apall,  13,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  11  years  old  and  live 
on  a  farm.  Am  in  the  fifth  grade  at  school 
and  my  subjects  are  spelling  and  English. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  4-H  Club.  We 
learned  how  to  plan  a  meal,  so  we  made 
a  Mother's  Day  dinner  for  our  mothers. 
In  our  sewing  we  made  some  skirts  and 
aprons.  I  like  “Our  Page”  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  any  boy  or  girls.  —  Wanda 
Siergicy,  10,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  girl  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  am  14  years  old.  I  didn’t  know 
anything  about  “Our  Page”  until  my  mother 
told  me;  we  have  just  started  taking  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker.”  I  think  it  is  a  grand 
idea.  I  live  on  a  small  farm  in  Maine.  We 
have  cows,  chickens,  ducks,  two  dogs  and 
a  cat. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  4-H  Club  and  this 
is  my  first  year.  I  have  only  made  aprons 
and  potholders.  I  like  swimming,  reading 
and  roller  skating.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  boys  and  girls  any  age.  —  Alma 
Bates,  14,  Maine. 


Drawn  by  Eleanore  Stupienski,  17,  N.  J. 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  name 
and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
on  the  outside  of  a  stamped  envelope.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail  for¬ 
warded. 

Frances  Roberts,  16,  N.  Y.;  Eleanor 
Raineri.  14,  Pa.;  Frances  Smith,  13.  Pa.; 
Judy  Betz,  12,  N.  C.;  Naomi  Pribble,  16, 
N.  Y,;  Lorraine  Fegueiredo,  16,  R.  I.;  Judy 
Harris,  13,  N.  J. :  Mary  DePasquale,  14, 
N.  Y.;  Rosie  DePasqaule,  19,  N.  Y.;  Jean 
Turner,  16.  N.  Y.;  Rose  Weston,  Me.;  Marie 
Gardner,  10,  Me.;  Bernice  Harlow,  15,  Conn.; 
Marie  Wright,  12.  Pa.;  Jeanie  McDermott. 
13,  Pa.;  Alma  Bates,  14,  Me.;  Rachel  Haun, 

13,  Pa.;  Sarah  Brewer,  13,  N.  Y. ;  Anna 
Brewer-,  17,  N.  Y.;  Kathryn  Holflich,  15, 
Del.;  Anna  Everline,  14,  Del.;  Shirley  Collins, 
11,  Me.;  Jena  Buel,  15,  N.  J.;  Wanda 
Siergicy,  11,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Ann  Yadiska,  17. 
N.  Y. :  Verna  Moyer,  16,  Pa.;  Paul  King,  18, 
Pa.;  Frances  Rose,  16,  Mass.;  Olive  Smith, 

14,  N.  Y.;  Sophie  Zaorsky.  15,  N.  J.;  Joan 
Everett,  13,  Me.;  Betty  Apall,  13,  N.  J. ;  Betty 
Sickler,  15,  Pa.;  Mea  Witcher,  14,  Vt. 


Reddy  —  Virginia  Mazurak,  13,  New  York 


Donald  Duck  —  Grace  Adam,  15,  New  York 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  so  many  4-H  Club 
boys  and  girls  this  time.  What  fun  it  must 
have  been  to  plan  and  cook  the  dinner  for 
Mother’s  Day.  The  mothers  were  pleased, 
I'll  bet,  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters 
show  them  what  good  cooks  they  were. 

We  also  have  with  us  a  young  man  in 
the  Army  stationed  in  Italy.  From  his  poem 
you  can  see  that  he  is  lonesome  for  the 
U.  S.  It  would  be  nice  to  drop  him  a  line 
now  and  then,  don’t  you  think?  Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  most  of  us  think  that  all 
the  boys  are  home  but  there  are  still  a 
lot  overseas.  Arnold  is  a  follower  of  “Our 
Page,”  even  in  Italy. 

An  old  friend  popped  •  up,  Hazel  Lorson. 
Things  happen  in  three  years  but  I’m  glad 
“Our  Page”  still  looks  as  good  to  her  now 
as  it  did  then  and  is  still  a  welcome  old 
friend.  Lots  of  luck  to  your  school  teacher- 
days,  Hazel.  I’m  sure  we  would  all  like 
to  hear  a  little  about  college  life  for  soon 
some  of  our  friends  or  ourselves  will  be 
enrolling. 

The  Letters  Wanted  column  is  outdoing 
itself  these  days;  a  more  friendy  group  of 
boys  and  girls  couldn’t  be  found,  I  think. 
But  bear  in  mind  too  that  without  “Our 
Page”  there  wouldn’t  be  this  group  of  con¬ 
tributors.  So  if  you  have  a  poem,  story  or 
drawing  to  send  us  from  time  to  time,  it 
will  be  one  more  pillar  to  strengthen  “Our 
Page.”  See  you  all  again. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.. 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  give 
your  name,  address  and  age. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Through  the  War  and 
after,  BEACON  could 
not  make  enough  feed 
.  .  .  but  always  made 
good  feed! 


The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Inc., 


News  From  New  Jersey 

The  late  blight  of  tomatoes  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  take  heavy  toll  of  the  crop 
with  the  sudden  development  of  the 
disease  in  North  Jersey  fields  during 
the  first  few  days  of  August.  Previous 
to  this,  the  disease  had  been  confined 
to  South  Jersey  and  some  of  the  tomato 
growing  sections  of  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  parts  of  the  fields  first 
affected  are  the  lower  spots  where  air 
drainage  is  poor  and  morning  fogs  hang 
late.  In  addition  to  affecting  the  foliage, 
the  disease  hits  the  green  tomatoes  and 
causes  a  mottled  brown  spot  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  fruit.  In  fields 
heavily  affected,  many  of  the  fruits  are 
hit  before  they  are  ready  to  turn  red 
at  the  same  time  the  foliage  is  affected. 
The  most  satisfactory  control  seems  to 
come  from  spraying  with  4-4-50  or 
4-2-50  Bordeaux.  Dusting  from  air¬ 
planes  has  not  proven  very  satisfactory. 
Some  trials  are  being  made  spraying 
with  a  concentrated  mixture  from  a 
new  type  high  air  pressure  machine 
which  applies  the  material  from  the 
loading  rows  in  the  field.  Growers  who 
have  protected  the  foliage  with  appli¬ 
cations  of  copper  before  the  disease  got 
there,  have  held  the  disease  in  check; 
others  are  praying  for  dry  warm 
weather  free  of  foggy  mornings. 


Joseph  Hartman  of  Croton,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  believes  in  making  the 
machine  save  the  man  and  applies  this 
principle  in  many  ways  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  4,000  layer  poultry  farm. 
His  small  commercial  feed  mixer 
operated  by  a  one  horse  power  motor 
makes  it  possible  to  mix  ingredients 
with  mash  or  scratch  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort.  When  chicks  develop 
coccidiosis,  a  sulfaguanidine  is  mixed 
with  the  chick  mash  in  the  proper 
proportion  in  less  than  half  the  time 
it  would  take  to  drive  to  the  feed  mill. 
Even  semi-solid  is  mixed  with  the  mash 
and  by  using  his  own  grain  scratch 
ration  is  properly  mixed  with  his  ma¬ 
chine,  A  chain  hoist  elevator  attached 
to  a  homemade  lift  does  away  with 
carrying  crates  of  chickens,  feed  and 
eggs  and  litter  up  and  down  stairs.  A 
manure  loader  is  being  built  to  help 
him  clean  the  pens.  A  new  egg  grader 
takes  care  of  handling  and  sizing  the 
eggs.  Mr.  Hartman  plans  to  enter 
pictures  of  some  of  these  labor  saving 
developments  of  his  own  in  the  home¬ 
made  labor  saving  equipment  display 
at  the  Flemington  Fair. 


New  Jersey’s  champion  4-H  Dairy 
Judging  Team  which  will  compete  in 
the  National  4-H  Dairy  Judging  Contest 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  9  in 
connection  with  the  National  Jersey 
exhibition  was  selected  recently  in  a 
State  Contest  held  at  the  Dairy  Re¬ 
search  Farm  at  Beemerville  in  Sussex 
County.  The  New  Jersey  team  is  J.  Ellis 
Croshaw  of  Wrightstown,  Hobart 
Roberts  of  Montague,  William  Emmons 
of  Somerville  and  David  Roy  of  Andover, 
alternate.  Croshaw,  in  addition  to  being 
the  highest  scoring  judge  of  the  con¬ 
test,  was  also  high  man  in  judging  two 
breeds,  Holsteins  and  Jerseys.  Roberts 
was  high  in  Brown  Swiss  and  Emmons 
in  Guernseys.  The  winning  county  team 
was  Somerset  and  its  members  were: 
Emmons,  Francis  Totten  of  Neshanic, 
Walter  Wengryn  of  New  Center  and 
Walter  Adams  of  Franklin  Park.  The 
Burlington  County  team  was  second 
and  Sussex  County  third.  There  were 
teams  from  11  leading  dairy  counties  in 
the  State  contest. 


Oats  have  done  particularly  well  in 
North  Jersey  this  year.  Much  of  the 
acreage  was  planted  to  the  new  Vic- 
land  variety  and  Jack  Coleman, 
manager  of  the  Richard  Linburn  Farm 
in  Hunterdon  County,  reports  76  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  on  a  4%  acre  field.  The 
variety  was  harvested  just  as  it  ma¬ 
tured  and  before  a  three-day  storm  put 
much  of  the  crop  down.  It  was  planted 
April  15  with  150  pounds  of  3-12-6 
fertilizer  per  acre.  This  is  a  short- 
strawed,  early  maturing  variety  and 
most  growers  found  that  if  it  was  not 
harvested  just  as  it  matured,  it 
crinkled  down  somewhat.  The  combine, 


however,  was  able  to  get  most  of  it. 
The  variety  yielded  well  in  comparison 
with  the  larger  strawed,  longer  season 
varieties  and  didn’t  flatten  down  with 
the  storm  as  did  the  bigger  strawed 
varieties  on  some  farms. 


New  Jersey  expects  a  million  bushel 
peach  crop  in  1946  which  will  be 
slightly  larger  thaft  that  of  last  year. 
The  earliest  varieties  started  coming 
on  the  market  during  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  the  crop  will  continue  until 
well  after  Labor  Day.  The  leading 
early  variety  was  Golden  Jubilee  which 
is  one  of  the  Experiment  Station’s  new 
varieties.  Other  new  Station  varieties 
which  will  figure  prominently  in  the 
State’s  peach  crop  are:  Triogem,  Sun- 
high,  Goldeneast  and  Summercrest, 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  maturity 
dates.  Three  new  varieties  have  re¬ 
cently  been  named,  two  of  them  early; 
Early  East  which  was  formerly  134  and 
Jersey  Land,  formerly  135;  the  other 
is  a  late  variety  formerly  known  as 
109  and  now  named  Laterose. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 

Gouverneur-St.  Lawrence 
County  Fair 

The  Gouverneur-St.  Lawrence  County 
combined  fairs,  held  early  last  month, 
attracted  record  crowds.  In  the  vari¬ 
ous  open  cattle  classes  the  top  awards 
were  as  follows: 

Jerseys  —  Murray  Fisher,  Madrid,  and 
Vincent  Krake,  Hammond,  received 
first  place  awards,  Fisher  with  18  first 
places  and  Krake  with  three.  Ayrshires 
— John  Sipher,  Gouverneur,  with  seven 
first  place  winners,  Donald  Stacy,  Can¬ 
ton,  with  six,  and  William  Bedlock  and 
Ernest  Wight,  Gouverneur,  each  with 
three  firsts.  Holsteins — Harley  Bennett, 
Canton,  with  nine  first  place  winners, 
Robert  Thompson,  Heuvelton,  with  six, 
and  Ira  Morgan,  Lisbon,  with  three. 

Fourteen  winners  were  named  in  the 
draft  horse  judging  show.  The  pure¬ 
bred  Belgian  stallion,  owned  by  Merrill 
Bush,  Hermon,  won  first  prize,  and 
was  named  grand  champion  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  The  reserve 
champion  award  and  second  prize  went 
to  the  stallion  owned  by  George 
Halliday,  Waddington. 

Other  results  in  the  draft  horse  class: 
Purebred  Belgian  mare,  Merrill  Bush, 
first,  and  John  Conklin,  Dekalb,  second; 
mare  with  foal,  Merrill  Bush;  Belgian 
yearling  colt,  Merrill  Bush;  foal,  1946, 
Merrill  Bush;  purebred  Percheron 
mare,  John  MacDougal,  Hammond. 

Results  in  the  grade  draft  horse 
class  were:  Four  years  old  and  ,over 
and  weighing  over  1,500  pounds,  Homer 
Spence,  Lisbon,  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion;  four  years  old  and  under  1,500, 
Leslie  Putman,  Brier  Hill;  three  years 
and  under  1,400,  Merrill  Bush;  two 
years  old,  Milford  Basford,  Canton; 
yearling  mare,  grand  champion,  William 
Reynolds,  Richville. 

Over  40  4-H  Clubs  placed  exhibits 
this  year.  Awards  in  the  Holstein  di¬ 
vision  went  to  the  following:  Wilbur 
Thompson,  Beverly  Billings,  Elias 
Shippee,  Edwin  Morgan,  Lloyd  Francis, 
Bill  Rodee,  Clara  Shippee,  Shirley 
Rood,  William  Jordan,  Elaine  Rodee, 
Nancy  Bennett,  Billy  Bennett,  Clayton 
Weatherup,  Richard  Bennett,  Robert 
Moulton,  Myrna  Jordan,  William  Jor¬ 
dan.  The  champion  junior  female  in 
this  class  is  owned  by  Billy  Bennett.  The 
award  for  champion  senior  female 
went  to  William  Jordan.  In  the  Jersey 
Breed  division  the  champion  junior 
female  award  went  to  Betty  Cryder- 
man.  The  champion  senior  female 
award  was  taken  by  Roger  Thompson. 
Roger  Thompson  was  also  selected  for 
Jersey  showmanship.  Blue  ribbon  win¬ 
ners  in  the  Jersey  field  were  John 
Hobkirk,  Dorothy  Marshall,  Robert 
Rookey,  David  Fisher,  Edwin  Fisher, 
Betty  Cryderman,  Beatrice  Marshall, 
Victor  Cryderman,  and  Roger  Thomp¬ 
son. 

The  top  honor  award  in  the  4-H  Club 
cattle  judging  contest  was  won  by 
Clifton  Gates  with  a  total  of  512  points 
from  a  possible  600  score. 

Blue  and  red  ribbons  went  to  several 
4-H  Clubs  for  their  parade  activities. 


James,  12  year  old  son  of  Chester  Roberts,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County , 
N.  Y.,  helps  his  Dad  bring  in  the  hay.  Jimmy,  who  was  very  sick  with 
osteomyelitis  for  18  months,  still  wears  a  steel  brace  on  his  leg,  but  that  doesn’t 
stop  him  from  a  farm  boy’s  regular  chores. 


-JHL.HE  Holstein  Friesian  Winterthur  Fobes  Posch 
Wiqais  2267652,  owned  by  the  estate  of  J.  H.  Cooper, 
Verbank,  N.  Y.,  is  an  excellent  example  of  records  made 
by  BEACON-fed  animals  during  days  of  shortages.  Her 
record,  established  when  BEACON  was  explaining  to  its 
customers  that  production  had  to  be  limited  .  .  .  but  feeds 
below  the  BEACON  standards  would  never  be  formulated, 
is  impressive.  First  Place  in  the  National  List  in  the  Junior 
Three- Year-Old  Class,  Classification  2X  of  the  Yearly 
Division — an  honor  attained  by  production  of  20,786  lbs, 
milk  4.0%  840.0  lbs.  fat! 


In  New  York  Slate  she  became  the  Highest  Record 
Cow  in  Classification  2X  regardless  of  age,  replacing 
a  record  that  had  stood  since  1932.  Cooper  Farm  is 
to  be  commended  on  this  outstanding  achievement. 


The  number  of  Champions  which  are  BEACON-fed^is 
further  evidence  of  the  integrity  with  which  BEACON 
adheres  to  its  high  standards! 


Ahead 


KoboK 

NatcQ 

Till 

Tripie-walI 

WoodstavE 

CraineloX 


Secu/Ulij 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


Dairymen  everywhere  want  the  best  value 
for  their  money  when  they  buy  a  new  silo.  So 
many  have  already  ordered  Craine  Silos  that 
there  just  won’t  be  enough  to  go  around. 

We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  produce  all  we 
can,  under  additional  handicaps  of  shortages 
of  good  materials. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  urge  every 
dairyman  who  wants  to  make  a  sound  silo 
investment,  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  and  find  out  what  we  can  do 
for  him. 

Drop  a  postal  to 

CRAINE,  INC. 

916  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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RAZOR 
BLADE 

GENUINE 
SWEDISH  STEEL 

Now  available  —  the  new 
Philco  blades — for  the  clean¬ 
est,  slickest  shave  you  ever 
had.  Made  of  highest  quality 
heavy  Swedish  steel  —  they  stay 
sharp  longer  —  don’t  rust.  These 
Philco  blades  fit  all  double-edge 
type  razors. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Never  before  have  you  been  able  to 
buy  keener  edge  blades  at  any  price. 
Our  new  equipment  enables  us  to 
hone  Philco  blades  to  a  new  keen¬ 
ness  that  defies  competition. 

-  AMAZING  VALUE 

Now  Philco  offers  this  new'  product  by 
mail  at  amazing  saving.  You  can  get 
over  a  year’s  supply  of  the  finest  razor 
blades  money  can  buy  for  only  $2.00 
per  box  of  100  blades  postpaid. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

We  are  so  sure  you’ll  agree  with  our 
high  claims  that  we  will  refund  your 
full  purchase  price  of  $2.00  if  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied  after  try¬ 
ing  5  blades. 

Print  your  name  on  coupon  and  in¬ 
close  with  $2.00  (bills,  check  or  M.O. ). 
Your  100  blades  will  come  by  early 
mail,  prepaid.  20  boxes  of  5 
blades,  each  blade  carefully 
wrapped. 

\ 

PHILLIPS  R.  &  C.  CO. 
Rochester  10, 

New  York 


SEND  TODAY! 


I  PHILLIPS  R.  &  C.  CO. 
g  61  Halstead  St.,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 

n 

g  Please  send  me  100  Philco  Razor  Blades  □  Cash 
*  Inclosed  is  $2.00  as  cheeked  opposite:  □  Check 

□  M.O. 

9 

H  Send  to . . . . . 

« 

!  Address . . . 


TRIPLE  THE  LIFE 
OF  FEHCE  POSTS 


against  DRY  ROT 

DECAY  •  MILDEW  •  TERMITES 


Here  is  new,  scientific  protection  for 
progressive  farms.  War-proved  De- 
K-Pruf  lastingly  preserves  old  or  new 
wood  .  .  .  gives  even  today’s  unsea¬ 
soned  lumber  almost  the  permanence 
of  metal.  Easily  applied  by  dipping  or 
with  brush,  spray  or  swab.  Will  not 
leach  out  in  heat  or  sunshine.  Can  be 
painted  over  easily.  De-K-Pruf  your 
new  improvements  and  existing  struc¬ 
tures  now.  Use  for  barns,  sheds, 
fences,  silos,  posts,  porches,  steps, 
tarpaulins — any  wood  or  fabric  ex¬ 
posed  to  dampness  and  decay. 


In  Sizss  From  Quarts  To  Drum* 

Write  For  Descriptive  Folder 
Order  Through  Your  Dealer 

UNEXCELLED  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

II  Park  Place  •  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  1V>  x  9  $4.95.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  slfces  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


According  to  recent  estimates  the 
tobacco  crop  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
will  be  approximately  51,800,000  pounds. 
This  is  the  nation’s  main  source  of 
cigar  leaf  and  is  more  than  5,000,000 
pounds  above  last  year’s  output,  and 
close  to  8,000,000  pounds  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  average  for  the  past  10  years. 
On  a  recent  trip  across  Lancaster 
County,  which  is  the  banner  producer, 
the  crop  appeared  to  be  spotty,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heavy  rains,  but  many 
fields  were  ready  for  harvest  by 
September  1.  Oldtimers  say  the  fields 
which  look  backward  in  July  will 
often  outyield  the  ones  which  appear 
to  surpass  them. 

When  harvest  starts,  the  plants  are 
cut  in  the  morning  and  allowed  to 
lay  until  afternoon  when  they  have 
wilted  considerably  and  can  be  strung 
on  a  tobacco  lath.  These  are  wood 
strips  four  feet  long,  one  half  inch 
thick  and  a  little  over  an  inch  wide. 
The  harvester  holds  a  lath  with  one 
end  resting  on  the  ground  while  he 
places  the  metal  spear  or  needle,  which 
he  carries,  over  the  upper  end  of  the 
lath  and  then  threads  from  six  to  nine 
plants,  according  to  their  size,  on  the 
lath  by  puncturing  each  stalk  a  few 
inches  from  the  base,  and  then  re¬ 
moves  the  spear  for  the  next  lath. 
When  the  laths  are  full,  they  are 
placed  on  a  rack  wagon,  hauled  to 
the  barn  and  hung  there  to  dry  until 
at  least  Thanksgiving  Day  when  strip¬ 
ping,  tearing  off  and  bundling  the  in¬ 
dividual  leaves  is  started.  The  yield 
of  one  pound  of  cured  tobacco  from 
each  lath  is  considered  by  many  as 
being  a  good  return. 

In  Lancaster  County,  tobacco  is 
grown  as  one  of  the  crops  in  a  set 
rotation,  and  from  start  to  finish  is 
something  which  makes  for  the  whole 
family.  Throughout  the  year  in  many 
communities,  time  is  reckoned  and  the 
industry  of  neighbors  is  judged  by  the 
status  of  tobacco  seed  sowing,  plant 
setting,  topping,  cutting  and  stripping. 


Bucks  County  tomato  growers  are 
happy  again  since  the  threatened 
strike  at  a  large  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
factory  which  takes  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  county’s  crop  was 
at  least  postponed  for  this  year.  A  few 
days  before  the  labor  difficulty  was 
settled,  150  local  members  of  the  New 
Jersey-Pennsylvania  Tomato  Growers 
Association,  held  an  “indignation  meet¬ 
ing”  at  Woodside  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Herman  Heston,  Newtown,  a  di¬ 
rector  who  has  a  60-acre  patch  this 
year.  The  New  Jersey  growers  also 
had  their  own  meeting,  and  just  what 
effect  this  unusual  reaction  of  the  third 
party  involved  in  a  major  labor  strike 
had  on  the  settlement  will  never  be 
known.  The  association  did  have  the 
satisfaction  of  telling  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  through  telegrams  and  personal 
contact,  the  people  who  could  do  some¬ 
thing  to  save  all  the  vital  food  at  stake. 

The  delivered  price  this  year  for 
No.  1  tomatoes  is  $39.00  per  ton.  Since 
there  are  approximately  five  thousand 
acres  being  grown  in  Bucks  County 
this  year,  it  is  figured  the  crop  will 
bring  about  a  million  dollars.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  few  large  producing 
areas  where  the  blight  has  not  taken 
a  heavy  toll  although  a  few  growers 
are  reporting  it  doing  some  damage. 
On  August  9,  Harry  Zimmerman,  Ivy- 
land,  delivered  his  first  picking  of  eight 
tons  from  his  15  acre  patch.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  past  experience  he  figures 
his  second  picking  will  double  this,  and 
his  third  picking  will  double  his  second. 
The  fourth  picking  generally  equals  the 
third  but  from  then  on  the  yield  de¬ 
creases.  A  seven  ton  per  acre  average 
is  expected  for  the  county  this  year  al- 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  9  —  Pointa  Vu  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersal  Sale,  Worcester,  Pa. 

Sept.  9  —  Maine  State  Guernsey  Sale, 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

Sept.  10  —  Maine  State  Jersey  Sale, 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

Sept.  10  —  Meadow  Creek  Farm 
Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale,  Downington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sept.  11  —  Stricklerdale  Stock  Farm 
Holstein  Dispersal  Sale,  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sept.  11 — Vermont  State  Guernsey 
Sale,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept.  12  —  George  W.  Chapman  and 
Son,  Pebble  Beach  Holstein  Herd  Sale, 
Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  13 — -New  York  State  Guernsey 
Sale,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14  —  Car-Mar  Hereford  Ranch 
Hereford  Dispersal  Sale,  La  Fargeville, 
New  York. 

Sept.  14  —  East  Goshen  Farm  Ayr¬ 
shire  Dispersal  Sale,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Sept.  16 — Estate  of  Joseph  H.  Cooper 
Holstein  Dispersal  Sale,  Verbank 
Village,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16  —  Granite  State  Brown  Swiss 
Farm,  Brown  Swiss  Dispersal  Sale, 
North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

Sept.  16 — Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus 
Consignment  Sale,  Galena,  Md. 

Sept  17  —  Horse  Shoe  Falls  Farm 
Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale,  Shannock, 
Rhode  Island. 

Sept.  19  —  Garden  Spot  Holstein  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  19 — Connecticut  State  Guernsey 
Sale,  Simsbury,  Conn. 


though  it  has  been  high  in  the  Ten 
Ton  Club  and  many  acres  in  other 
years  have  exceeded  this  amount. 

T.  H.  w. 


A  large  group  of  poultrymen  in 
five  counties  in  the  northwestern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  Erie,  Warren,  Forest, 
Crawford,  and  Venango,  tnet  recently 
for  the  first  of  the  county  tours  at  the 
farms  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  D. 
Trax  near  Oil  City.  At  the  Trax  farm 
they  saw  3,000  White  Holland  turkeys 
growing  in  confinement.  Dr.  Goodwin 
took  the  visitors  over  his  poultry  plant, 
which  he  established  only  last  January 
as  a  diversification  feature  to  his  farm 
program.  Other  such  tours  have  been 
conducted  in  Lancaster,  Franklin, 
Lackawanna,  and  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ties,  with  reports  that  each  was  well 
attended.  On  September  12th  turkey 
growers  are  invited  to  attend  a  turkey 
field  day  at  the  Carl  Sager  turkey 
farm  at  Mackeyville  in  Clinton  County. 
Another  poultry  tour  is  set  for  Septem¬ 
ber  18th  in  Bucks  County,  while  an¬ 
other  turkey  field  day  has  been 
scheduled  tentatively  for  October  11th 
at  the  John  McDowell  farm  in  Light 
Street,  Columbia  County. 


The  Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  Association  is  planning  to 
hold  its  first  State-wide  bred  ewe  sale 
this  Fall,  with  five  breeds  listed.  Grow¬ 
ers  met  recently  to  outline  the  event, 
tentatively  fixed  November  8  as  the 
date,  and  chose  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  as  its  meeting  site.  Raymond 
Henderson,  Hickory,  representing  the 
Dorset  breeders,  was  named  sale 
manager.  Assisting  him  in  planning  the 
event  are:  Cheviots,  L.  F.  Nichols,  of 
Mt.  Bethel;  Southdowns,  Richard 
Stevens,  Homer  City;  Hampshires,  Fred 
Barrett,  Windber;  and  Shropshires,  Ed 
Dale,  State  College. 


All  major  Pennsylvania  fruit  crops, 
except  cherries,  will  be  larger  this  year 
than  last.  The  apple  crop,  which  for 
a  time  had  been  jeopardized  by  late 
Spring  cold  snaps,  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  7,000,000  bushels,  close  to  three 
times  the  1945  crop  of  2,470,000  bushels. 
Last  year’s  apple  crop  was  the  small¬ 
est  in  24  years,  the  result  of  freezing 
weather  in  late  Spring.  The  State’s 
peach  crop  may  top  1,500,000  bushels; 
while  the  grape  harvest,  well  above 
average,  may  go  to  18,000  tons.  The 
4,100-ton  cherry  crop  was  only  200 
tons  .under  1945. 


The  1946  Japanese  beetle  infestation 
in  the  State  has  been  the  heaviest  in 
Recent  years,  extending  from  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  Counties  in  the 
Southeast  section  through  Berks,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  and 
York  Counties.  N.  m.  e. 


Many  Lawrence  County  farmers 
have  had  a  new  enemy  in  their  oats 
this  year — wild  mustard.  This  weed,  if 
left  to  multiply,  will  quickly  crowd  out 
the  growing  oats,  and  once  established 
it  is  hard  to  control,  as  the  seeds  will 
lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for  years, 
then  germinate  and  grow.  Some  parts 
of  the  State  are  using  a  chemical  spray, 
which  has  been  quite  successful  in 
eradicating  this  quick  spreading  weed. 
The  spraying  is  done  when  the  mustard 
plants  are  just  getting  started  in  the 
Spring,  thus  saving  the  damage  to  the 
oats.  Some  Lawrence  County  farmers 
use  the  old  fashioned  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  weeds  by  going  into  the  fields 
and  pulling  out  the  stalks  wherever 
they  are  found.  This  hand  pulling  in¬ 
volves  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  up 
to  date  it  is  the  best  known  method 
of  all  weed  controls.  o.  p.  F. 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  July  1946,  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $5.13  $.1091 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  Dairies  5.12  .1089 

fConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  4.785  .1018 
Four  County  Creameries . .  4.41  .0938 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  4.405  .0937 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc _  4.405  .0937 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.395  .0935 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  4.26  .0906 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.23  .09 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  4.08  .0868 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.83  .0815 

Cochocton  Creameries .  3.83  .0815 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.83  .0815 

Roselake  Dairies .  3.83  .0815 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.82  .0813 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.72  .0792 

These  are  basio  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.83; 
Rochester,  $4.36;  Buffalo.  $4.08. 

fPrice  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Pigeons  in  Buckwheat  and 
Wheat  . 

Whenever  I  sow  a  field  of  buckwheat 
or  wheat,  pigeons  from  the  nearby 
towns  and  cities  come  by  the  hundreds 
and  pick  up  the  grain  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  full 
even  stand.  Shooting  and  scarecrows 
are  ineffective.  Can  some  reader  tell 
me  what  to  do?  L.  g.  h. 

Massachusetts 


ONE  UNIT 

About  1/3 
Size  of 
Old  Style 
Hearing: 
Aids — Hardly 
larger  than 
a  deck  o 
cards 


of 


NOW  AN  AMAZINGLY  1, 

SMALLER  HCARINGA/dC 


More  people  wear  the  Beltone  Mono- 
Pac  than  all  other  one  unit  hearing 
aids  combined.  Learn  WHY  ...  and 
get  startling  new  facts  on  deafness  in 
fascinating  FREE  booklet.  How  deaf¬ 
ness  "creeps  up  on  you”— how  it  can 
be  overcome  —  and  how  this  remark¬ 
able  new  Beltone  Hearing  Aid  has 
helped  thousands  to  hear  again. 


FREE 

BOOKLET 

ON 

DEAFNESS 


Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co. 
Beltone  Building,  Dept.  RN-9 
1450  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 
Please  rush  FREE  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  the  facts  about  deafness  and 
what  can  be  done  to  overcome  it. 
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Wait 
lor  Your 
Unadilla ! 


The  kind  of  quality  lum¬ 
ber  that  goes  into  Unadilla 
Silos  is  not  available.  We 
will  not  use  sub-standard  ma¬ 
terials  and  label  our  product 
“Unadilla. " 

Register  your  silo  specifica¬ 
tions  with  us.  We  will  notify 
you  just  as  soon  as  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  lumber  Is  avail¬ 
able.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


horse  at  work 


Keep 


Th*  bast  way  to  keep 
bruises,  strains,  swellings 
from  causing  expensive  “lay¬ 
up”  is  to  attend  to  them 
right  away  with  Absorbine. 

A>tand-by  for  over  SO  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from 
becomingpermanentaffliction*  .Byspeed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbinerubbedonswelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours  1 
Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


width:  high  clearance: 
simple  power  dyye; 
detachable  engine: 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  Sf..  Rochester  8,  N.Y..  fsf.  ItJt 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. 


The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

For  many  years  I  have  been  buying 
baled  alfalfa  hay  for  our  one  cow.  It 
looked  good  but  when  shaken  out  it 
was  mostly  stems  and  powder  from  the 
leaves.  Last  year  I  bought  loose,  first- 
cutting  alfalfa  right  from  the  mow.  I 
was  a  little  dubious  about  this  because 
first-cutting  is  apt  to  be  coarse  and 
mostly  stems,  but  it  proved  to  be  the 
best  hay  I  have  ever  had.  This  hay  had 
been  mow-cured  by  hauling  it  into  the 
barn  when  it  was  barely  wilted  and 
blowing  a  strong  current  of  air  up 
through  the  hay  from  the  bottom. 

My  preacher  brother  was  here  for 
a  long  visit  after  a  long  tour  through 
the  South  from  Mobile  to  the  Mexican 
border.  He  came  North  through  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Missouri,  so  I  now  have  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  farm  conditions 
from  Mexico  to  Western  New  York. 
They  do  things  in  a  big  way  in  the 
Southwest.  He  told  of  a  cattle  ranch 
50  miles  wide  and  70  miles  long,  of 
rows  of  onions  three  miles  long,  of 
immense  orchards  of  tung  trees  and  of 
some  lands  which  were  once  »good 
farms  but  afe  now  overgrown  with 
scrub  pine  and  oak. 

If  Horace  Greeley  were  alive  today, 
he  would  not  tell  young  men  to  go 
West,  for  it  is  no  longer  the  land  of 
opportunity.  Our  farm  boys  are  coming 
home  from  the  war  and  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  homes  of  their  own.  By  far 
the  best  opportunity  for  a  young  farmer 
who  is  not  overburdened  with  cash 
is  not  in  the  West  but  in  the  East. 
Here  are  some  farm  values  which  will 
.open  your  eyes.  Good  farm  land  in 
Texas  is  often  as  much  as  $1,000  an 
acre;  good  farm  land  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  is  from  $300  to  $500 
an  acre;  good  farm  land  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  is  $300  an 
acre;  farm  lands  in  my  locality  are 
from  $300  to  $1,000  an  acre,  but  in 
Western  New  York  where  there  are. 
some  of  the  finest  farm  lands  in  the 
entire  nation,  prices  range  from  $50 
to  $100  and  up  for  an  acre.  There  are 
always  cheap  lands  in  any  of  these 
localities,  but  it  will  cost  a  small 
fortune  to  build  them  up  and  they  will 
still  be  relatively  unproductive.  For 
the  most  part,  these  cheap  lands  are 
not  wTorth  the  money  and  effort  it 
would  take  to  convert  them  into  good 
farms.  If  you  are  content  to  live  in 
a  tar  paper  shack  and  go  half  starved, 
the  cut-over  lands  are  all  right.  So, 
before  you  decide  to  come  West,  by 
all  means  investigate  the  opportunities 
of  your  own  locality.  In  the  East  the 
markets  are  right  at  your  front  door 
and  your  family  will  also  have  the 
advantages  of  education  and  culture 
which  lie  in  a  wealthy  and  long 
settled  community. 

Nearly  always  some  good  comes  out 
of  evil.  The  war  gave  us  the  bull-dozer 
and  both  agriculture  and  industry 
welcomed  this  new  aid.  That  big  ma¬ 
chine  chugs  up  to  an  apple  tree  a  foot 
through,  pushes  it  over,  backs  up  and 
lowers  a  special  kind  of  digger,  then 
forward  again  and  out  goes  that  tree, 
roots  and  all.  Down  in  the  piney  woods 
of  the  far  South  many  years  ago  the 
lumber  men  skinned  the  forests  but 
those  stumps  were  so  full  of  pitch  they 
did  not  rot.  Now,  a  bull-dozer  pushes 
them  out  of  the  ground,  a  huge  ma¬ 
chine  chews  them  into  small  pieces,  the 
pieces  are  fed  into  an  immense  still, 
and  out  come  turpentine,  rosin  and 
tar.  The  bull-dozer  rips  out  the 
second  growth  also;  then  the  cleared 
ground  is  planted  to  tung  trees.  Tung 
nuts  are  poisonous  for  food  but  ex-  • 
tremely  rich  in  oil  which  is  better  for 
paint  than  linseed  oil.  So  the  South  has 
a  new  industry  and  paint  makers  may 
no  longer  worry  over  the  scarcity  of 
linseed  oil.  After  the  first  heavy  crop 
of  pine  was  removed,  scrub  pine  took 
its  place.  This  pine  is  so  knotty  that 
it  is  almost  useless  for  lumber,  but 
along  came  the  craze  for  knotty  pine 
for  interior  woodwork,  so  as  the  bull¬ 
dozer  rips  out  the  scrub  pine,  the 
small  logs  are  sent  to  the  mill.  Thus, 
this  land  considered  useless  a  few 
years  ago,  produces  a  double  crop,  , 
followed  by  tung  orchards  which  bring 
a  fine  income  to  the  farmers  of  that 
land.  This  proves  again  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  useless  land.  I  know 
of  many  Northern  farmers  who  moved 


South  and  bought  land.  They  nearly 
all  failed  because  they  persisted  in 
using  the  same  methods  and  raising 
the  same  crops  as  they  had  done  back 
home.  When  I  taught  school  in  south¬ 
ern  Mississippi  many  years  ago,  there 
were  at  least  a  hundred  such  Northern 
farmers  and  today  not  a  single  one  is 
left.  They  all  lost  out  because  they 
tried  to  farm  the  way  they  had  in  the 
North.  L.  B.  Reber 

Westchester  County  Con¬ 
tests  Health  Dept.’s  New 
Milk  Rules 

Legal  action  has  been  commenced  by 
Westchester  County  to  restrain  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department 
from  enforcing  its  new  regulation 
which  gives  to  the  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Health  the  power  to 
direct  the  amount  and  form  of  milk 
to  be  shipped  into  the  city  from  plants 
approved  by  them. 

The  lawsuit  is  considered  necessary 
by  Westchester  County  officials  in 
order  to  insure  its  citizens  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  milk  from  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  The  order  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  and  renewed  August  1, 
called  upon  milk  dealers  to  ship  65  per 
cent  of  their  output  to  the  city  for 
July  and  August. 

The  New  York  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  claims  that  the  new  regulation, 
as  it  is  being  enforced,  is  presumed 
to  provide  an  adequate  constant  supply 
of  fluid  milk,  not  only  for  New  York 
City  but  for  the  outlying  suburbs  as 
well,  including  Westchester  County. 

The  legal  action,  already  commenced, 
seeks  an  injunction  against  the  City 
Health  Department  and  six  milk  deal¬ 
ers  to  restrain  the  defendants  either 
from  enforcing  or  complying  with  the 
new  regulation.  The  first  hearing,  held 
in  White  Plains  last  month,  resulted  in 
an  adjournment  of  proceedings  until 
September  5,  but  meanwhile  the  Court 
ordered  the  Health  Department  to  sus¬ 
pend  its  enforcement  of  the  regulation 
until  the  hearing  this  week. 

There  is  a  current,  well-founded 
rumor  that  Borden,  Sheffield  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  three  of  the  six 
dealers  in  the  lawsuit,  are  using  the 
Westchester  County  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  front  to  defeat  New  York 
City’s  regulation,  not  because  they  are 
so  particularly  interested  in  preserv¬ 
ing  Westchester  County’s  milk  supply 
which  does  not  account  for  too  much 
of  the  metropolitan  pool  milk  anyway, 
but  because  this  new  health  regu¬ 
lation  limits  dealer  sales  in  one  very 
profitable  territory,  Northern  New 
Jersey,  where  practically  all  the  milk 
sold  is  at  high  retail  prices  and  for 
which  the  dealers  only  have  to  pay  the 
Class  I-C  price,  which  is  always  less 
than  the  Class  I-A  price.  Another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  Big-3’s  opposition  is  that 
the  regulation  limits  the  amount  of 
milk  that  dealers  can  divert  to  manu¬ 
facture,  and  huge  profits  for  themselves. 


|Btt 


There  are  Good  Grain  Crops  on  New  York  State  Farms  This  Year. 
Part  of  the  Yorkwin  wheat  stand  on  the  Claire  A.  Shafer  dairy  farm  in  Dansville, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  This  year’s  yield  was  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr. 
Shafer  plans  to  sow  28  acres  to  wheat  this  Fall.  Top  right:  There  was  a  fine 
stand  of  oats  this  year  on  Sharon  Maiihs’  farm  in  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County, 
N.  Y.;  it  was  about  four  and  one-half  feet  high,  as  measured  by  15  year  old 
Peter  Mauhs,  the  owner’s  younger  son. 


.  "Hidden Hunger." 

. . .  when  it's  too  late 


It  doesn’t  take  an  experienced  herdsman  to  detect  the 
sickly,  emaciated,  poor  producing  cow  who  is  suffering 
from  the  advanced  stages  of: — 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER. ", . .  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

By  then  you  may  have  suffered  years  of  profit  loss  through 
reduced  production  and  reproduction. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  —  before  advanced  symptoms  de¬ 
velop— to  protect  your  dairy  cows  and  other  stock  from 
the  costly,  ever-lurking  menace  of  "Hidden  Hunger.”  And, 
you  can  do  just  that  by  feeding  Near’s  MinRaltone.  Be¬ 
cause  MinRaltone  contains  1 1  essential  mineral  elements, 
plus  Vitamin  D,its  daily,  year  round  supplementary  feed-  | 
ing  will  guard  your  herd  against  the  losses  in  production 
and  reproduction  which  may  result  when  essential  mineral 
elements  are  lacking.  Investigate  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  mineral  feeding. 

©  1946  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc.,  binghamton,  n.y. 

Established  1899 


Elementary  and  Advanced 
Courses  in 

FARMING  and 

INTENSIVE  GARDENING 

Practical  training  for  the  amateur  'or  experienced 
farmer  concerning  equipment,  soils,  planting, 
insect  control,  fruits,  poultry,  etc.  Instructor  Richard 
Mihalko,  15  evening  sessions  beginning  Oct.  1. 
Registration  beginning  Sept.  3.  Fees:  $30- $35. 

For  Bulletin  RN,  Address 

Division  of  General  Education 

HEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

1 00  Washington  Square  E.,  Room  21 1  .Main  Bldg. 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  SPring  7-2000,  Ext  291 


LOG  SAWS 


•  Make  profitable  use 
cf  your  timber.  Clear 
land.  Provide  fuel. 
Early  delivery.  Write 
for  details  now.  Dept.  E 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


..'FOULS'?  THRUSH? 
HOOF  LAMENESS? 

Get  after  It  at  once  with 

$  Dr.  Naylor’s 

LINITE 

A  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions.  Easy 
to  apply.  Prompt  in  action. 
At  your  dealers  or  by  Mail 
postpaid— $1.00  Per  Bottle. 


h,  m  naylor  <».;  nm  Tonic 


HI 

10 

F 

ROT 

ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN 

Let  us  ship  you  bedding  in  ear  lead  lots,  bagged 
or  blown  in  loose.  Our  special  dry  pine  flour 
will  go  three  times  as  far  as  any  bedding  you 
have  ever  used.  Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOX  AND  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  311  -  White  River  Junction.  Vermont 


FOR  INVENTORS 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 


MILK  COOLER 

BABSON  MODEL  SURGE  S  12  CAN  CABINET: 
1  Cream  Separator;  GALLOWAY  No.  18.  All  New. 

VIMALERT  CO.  LTD.,  £XF' 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLI ES  —  Just  arrived 
western  saddles  $29.50.  Driving  harness  $29.50.  Also 
bridles,  blankets,  carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  RP  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 

CINE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS.  Free  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
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GRANDPA  thought  a 
nest  egg  gave  birds  the 
laying  instinct.  Per¬ 
haps  it  suggested  where 
to  lay  but  it  didn’t  bring  out  any 
extra  eggs.  Today  you  have  a  nest 
egg  that  goes  to  work  on  the  egg 
“machinery”  in  the  hen. 

Grandpa  didn’t  worry  about 
methods.  He  tossed  his  birds  some 
grain  and  perhaps  some  table 
scraps.  His  chickens  never  heard  of 
vitamins  or  balanced  diets  and 
neither  did  he. 


But  grandpa  didn’t  average  over 
100  eggs  per  bird  per  year. 

Today  the  100  egg  bird  is  a  cull. 
Good  poultry  men  average  200  eggs 
— even  more — per  bird.  Breeding  is 
better  than  in  grandpa’s  day.  Man¬ 
agement  methods  are  more  precise. 

Profits  in  the  poultry  business 
depend  on  getting  high  production 
and  high  profit  per  bird.  Scientific 
rations  supply  what’s  needed  for 
extra  eggs  and  a  long  laying  season. 
Your  Lay  or  Bust  is  the  “nest  egg” 
that  pushes  your  birds  into  high 
production. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


COSTS  3  CENTS  TO  PAINT  25  SQ.  FT. 


QARBOLA-DDT 

Insect-Killing  and  Germ-Killing 


White 

A  FLY  KILLER  AND 

Why  waste  money  on  expensive  DDT  mix¬ 
tures  to  kill  flies?  Carbola-DDT  (2%  DDT) 

Is  guaranteed  to  kill  them  at  low  cost. 
Proven  in  thousands  of  tests  on  farms  by 
county  agents.  Natural  adhesiveness  of  our 
special  mineral  carrier  causes  Carbola- 
DDT  to  stick  to  wall,  ceilings.  This  gives  you 
the  residual,  long-lasting  DDT  recom¬ 
mended  by  authorities.  Continues  to  kill 
flies,  mosquitoes,  spiders  for  months.  Sim¬ 
ply  mix  Carbola-DDT  powder  in  water  and 
apply  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Dries  white. 
Costs  approximately  3  cents  to  treat  25  sq. 
ft.  No  oil,  no  fire  risk.  XJse  in  cow  barns, 
(cuts  needf  or  cow  spray  50%),  poultry  houses, 


Paint 

DISINFECTANT,  TOO 

rabbitrles,  pigeon  lofts,  outdoor  toilets.  And 
paint  your  cellar  and  dog  house. 

DESTROYS  DISEASE  GERMS,  ODORS 

Carbola-DDT  also  contains  a  disinfectant 
which  kills  germs  of  disease  that  afflict 
cows,  poultry  and  other  livestock.  Used  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  Carbola,  the  disin¬ 
fecting  white  paint,  by  agricultural  colleges, 
hatcheries  and  thousands  of  farmers.  Now 
it  does  three  jobs  for  you  in  one  easy  opera¬ 
tion:  (1)  Kills  flies  (2)  Destroys  disease  germs 
(3)  Meets  whitewash  sanitation  require¬ 
ments  of  Boatd  of  Health.  Used  also  as  a  dry 
dip,  deodorant  and  soil  treatment. 


Ask  dealer  for  economical  50  lb.  bag 
1  lb.  .25,  5  lb.  .80,  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  lb.  $3.00,  50  lb.  $5.50 
Write  for  Handy  Egg  Record  Chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  Natural  Bridge  101,  N.V. 

Established  1916 


The  Poultry  Flock  in  September 


Now  is  the  time  to  take  stock  and 
make  plans  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
care  of  your  laying  flock.  We  really 
start  our  plans  when  we  order  our 
chicks  in  the  early  Spring  or  late 
Winter,  because  it  is  then  that  we  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  coming  Winter’s 
laying  flock.  We  always  order  the  best 
we  carT  get,  and  usually  about  three 
times  as  many  pullets  as  we  want  to 
keep.  That  leaves  a  margin  for  loss,  and 
it  also  allows  for  exceptionally  close 
culling;  thus  you  can  keep  the  cream 
of  the  crop. 

We  watch  the  pullets  carefully  all 
through  their  growing  season.  Pullets 
that  feather  quickly,  grow  well,  and 
look  exceptionally  good  are  marked 
with  leg  bands.  The  alert  and  busy 
pullet  with  bright  eyes  is  a  good  pros¬ 
pect.  Those  bare  backs,  the  weaklings 
and  the  lazy  kind  are  not  the  type  to 
keep  for  a  laying  flock.  If  you  feel  that 
the  open  market  does  not  offer  you 
a  price  from  the  pullets  which  are  not 
quite  as  good  as  you  want  to  keep, 
you  may  find  that  advertising  will 
sell  them  to  others  with  lower  stand¬ 
ards  for  their  laying  flocks,  at  more 
money.  This  is  particularly  true  if  you 
have  good  hens  and  your  flock  is  well 
known.  Of  course,  you  want  to  keep 
the  best  for  your  laying  flock,  any 
buyer  will  understand  that,  but  there 
is  a  surprisingly  good  sale  for  pullets 
in  the  Fall  to  people  who  want  to  start 
a  poultry  flock. 

It  takes  a  good  eye  to  select  the  best 
pullet  layers,  and  upon  them  will  de¬ 
pend  the  success  or  failure  of  your 
poultry  program.  We  usually  pick  ours 
out  in  September,  along  toward  the 
last  of  the  month.  That  way  we  pick 
out  the  most  promising  pullets,  particu¬ 
larly  those  already  banded  because  of 
their  good  growth,  health  and  thrifti¬ 
ness.  We  always  get  our  chicks  before 
May  1,  as  early  chicks  are  early  layers 
and  therefore  more  profitable.  We 
weed  out  chickens  of  low  vitality,  and 
any  that  do  not  look  perfectly  healthy, 
have  crooked  breastbones,  or  which  do 
not  appear  thrifty.  Such  birds  are 
never  good  producers.  Also,  they  are 
the  first  to  suffer  from  any  disease 
which  might  afflict  the  flock,  and  they 
are  also  more  apt  to  spread  it.  Any 
birds  that  have  any  deformities  are 
sold,  such  as  those  with  deformed  beaks, 
crooked  backs,  twisted  feathers  in 
wings  or  tail,  birds  that  have  not 
enough  feathers,  and  those  with 
crooked  toes,  or  cripples.  Birds  with 
pale  colors  in  their  heads,  beaks  or 
shanks  are  not  good  risks.  Small  birds 
usually  lay  small  eggs,  so  these  too 
should  be  culled  out.  Slow  moving 
birds,  whether  small  or  large,  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  'flock.  Choose  the  ac¬ 
tive,  alert  birds  with  good  color,  re¬ 
finement  of  features  and  uniformity 
for  the  laying  flock.  Short,  deep  heads 
with  bright  eyes  and  sharp,  stout  beaks, 
are  indications  of  high  vitality.  Birds 
that  show  good  comb  and  wattle  de¬ 
velopment  are  suitable  choices  because 
they  indicate  early  maturity.  Good  eat¬ 
ing  birds  will  make  good  layers. 


Straight,  strong  legs  are  also  good  in¬ 
dications,  as  are  long  deep  bodies  and 
wide  backs.  In  the  yellow  legged  va¬ 
rieties,  a  good,  deep,  rich  yellow  color 
indicates  health  and  vitality.  Good 
birds  move  about  quickly  and  show 
great  alertness  and  bright  eyes. 

Get  the  laying  houses  ready  as  soon 
as  you  can.  If  at  all  possible,  do  not 
plan  to  put  pullets  in  with  old  hens. 
The  old  hens  are  too  apt  to  transmit 
disease  to  the  younger  pullets.  Clean 
the  houses  and  all  equipment  thorough¬ 
ly.  Lye  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  and 
is  economical,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  handled.  It 
is  best  to  carefully  use  directions  on 
the  label.  Scrape  and  sweep  out  all 
litter  and  foreign  matter;  clean  the 
dropping  pits  and  such.  About  10 
gallons  of  water  to  a  one  pound  can 
of  lye  is  the  right  proportion.  For 
smaller  quantities,  use  a  gallon  of 
water  and  two  rounded  tablespoons  of 
lye.  Use  hot  water  to  kill  worm  eggs. 
When  cleaning  all  the  filth  out,  haul  it 
away  and  dispose  of  it  where  the 
poultry  cannot  get  into  it.  A  hoe  is 
often  a  help  in  cleaning  out  the  lay¬ 
ing  house.  Scrub  all  surfaces  well  with 
the  lye  solution,  spraying  where  the 
surfaces  are  inaccessible.  Rinse  your 
utensils,  broom  and  sprayer  with  fresh 
water  after  using  them;  wear  rubber 
gloves  and  overshoes  and  you  can 
then  really  do  a  good  job.  If  a  little 
of  the  lye  solution  happens  to  get  on 
your  skin,  it  can  be  rinsed  off  at  once 
with  fresh  water  and  will  not  then 
cause  any  irritation.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  a  lye  solution  is  that 
the  laying  house  can  be  used  within 
an  hour  or  two  after  its  application; 
a  second  is  that  it  is  economical;  third, 
it  really  cleans.  Clean  and  disinfect  the 
dropping  boards  thoroughly;  this  goes 
for  roosts  and  nests,  in  fact  everything 
in  the  poultry  house;  and  be  sure  the 
windows  are  cleaned.  Feeders  and 
fountains  may  also  be  cleaned  with 
the  lye  solution.  Scrape  and  scrub  them, 
and  then  rinse  with  the  solution.  Let 
them  stand  a  few  minutes  and  rinse 
again  with  clean,  fresh  water. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  do  any  repair¬ 
ing  that  the  laying  house  may  need, 
before  the  birds  are  housed.  Check 
the  roof,  making  sure  it  won’t  leak  and 
that  the  house  is  warm.  Replace  any 
broken  windows,  cover  up  cracks,  and 
inspect  the  foundations  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  If  the  interior  of  the  laying  house 
is  weathered  and  dark,  it  may  pay 
you  to  whitewash  it.  Light  means  more 
eggs  in  the  Winter. 

Treat  the  pullets  with  a  good  insecti¬ 
cide  for  lice  before  putting  them  in 
the  laying  house.  Avoid  rough  handling, 
and  don’t  crowd  them.  Overcrowding 
is  still  a  cardinal  sin  in  the  poultry 
business.  Try  to  get  them  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  quietly  and  with  as  little 
upset  as  possible.  Pullets  get  nervous 
and  they  will  have  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  their 
new  surroundings  before  they  will  start 
to  lay.  b.  p. 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD  and  SHEPHERD  -  POLICE 
crossed.  Heel  driving  instinct.  Males  $12;  females  $8. 
W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYT0WN,  MARYLAND 


DALMATIANS  (Coach)  And 
DACHSHUNDS  PUPPIES 

Dogs  all  ages.  A.K.C.  Reg.  Reasonable.  Phone:  I76F2 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS,  SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  HOME  FOR  15  MONTH  WHITE 
FEMALE  SAMOYEDE.  PEDIGREED.  A.  K.  C. 
REGISTERED,  H0USEBR0KEN.  Must  have  large 
place  to  run.  CHRISTINE  HUBER. 

4  Melbourne  Road  -  Great  Neck,  New  York 

WANTED :  BOSTONS,  CB0WS,  SPITZ 

FAY^S,  GiTB  1>rl-ce  and  DMAD1RID,  NEW  YORK 

Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires; 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE _ - _ CHARITON,  IOWA 

PEDIGREED  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
Noxon  Road  -  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


FUREBKED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non-Ke$ri8tered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCE^LUS.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Reg.  English  Shepherd  pups. 
Born  low  heel  Strikers,  from  real  heel  driving  parents. 
Males  $15.  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.Y. 


ONE  MALE  AND  ONE  FEMALE  DACHSHUND 

Black  and  tan.  Five  years  old.  registered. 

EMIL  KLEIN,  EAST  MORICHES,  NEW  YORK 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS— Purebred,  handsome,  healthy 
farm  raised  pups,  8  vvks.  old.  $50  each.  Shipped  by 
express.  Satisfaction  guar.  Fayre  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. 


DACHSHUNDS  BLACK  AND 
Registered  Standard  Size;  Eight 

George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St., 


TAN  A.  K.  C. 
Weeks  Old  $35.00. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles 


All  colors.  Woodland 
Farms.  Hastings.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DoKalb  Junction,  N.Y 
Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  B,t£.pS£,p.F"'B 


A.  K.  C.  German  Shepherd  Puppies; 

$65.00  up.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER, 


blacks  and  greys 

Barker.  N.  Y. 


-  BOXER  AND  PUG  PUPPIES 

KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO, 


MAINE 


DOGS 


C00N  HOUND  PUPS,  ALSO  FOX  HOUND  PUPS. 
PONY  FARM  -  HIMR0D,  NEW  YORK 


- -  NICE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  $10.00  - 

R.  D.  CAMPBELL,  R.  D.  I,  ATHENS,  PENNA 


Samoyede  Pups,  champion  blood  lines.  Litter  registered 

reasonable.  Mrs.  Walter  Robinson,  Elliottsburg,  Penna 


Two  smart  lovable  Puli  (Hungarian  sheepdog)  puppies 
registered.  Spencer  Williams,  R.D.,  Pittstown,  N.  J 


RABBITS 


Cliiiicliillas 

Heavyweight  pedigreed  breeding  stock.  Weaned  young 

$3.  Trio  $8.50.  CARL  H.  EGGE,  PEARL  RIVER.  N.Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


33  breeding  Does  D  Bucks  plus  coops,  good  stock  $550. 

RICHARD  DOYLE,  KERHONKSON,  NEW  YORK 


.FLEMISH  GIANTS  $1.50  up.  MONEY  BACK. 
R.  WRENNER  -  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

R  Y  M  AIL  Tlie  casy  way  to  start  new'  or 

90  a  **■  expand  your  present  occupation. 

Extraordinary  plain,  simple  skill,  know-how,  act  story 
of  rich  experience  of  author  E.  Rico  day-by-day.  no 
theory.  YOU  DO  NOT  NEED  MONEY  TO  START 
THIS  RICE  WAY.  His  method 
automatically  pays  all  bills  at 
once,  no  loans,  pay  as  you  go, 
no  worry,  quickly  a  home  of  your 
own  all  paid  for.  Rice  paid  off  a 
$5,000  mortgage  one  year  after 
using  this  skillful  idea.  Read 
how  buyers  of  this  book  are  mak¬ 
ing  Rice's  plan  go  big  .  .  .  Does 
this  sound  fishy?  Well,  Rice  has 
been  doing  It  continuously  for  46 
years.  Ho  made  this  plan  work 
when  living  in  one  room  in  a 
Boston  lodging-house.  Make  this 
effective  idea  go  with  anything 
you  are  selling  or  doing.  Turn, 
your  city  or  country  home,  your 
work,  your  hobby,  into  money, 
follow  for  YOUR  success  the  easy 
business  pattern  disclosed  In  this 
book.  Cloth -bound,  5!4  by  8  Ms 
incites.  14th  edition,  best  seller, 
enlarged  to  576  pages,  165  business  adventures,  no 
eut-and-dried  teacliy  talk.  Hundreds  of  buyers  whoso 
letters  wo  show  you  declare  emphatically  Its  superla¬ 
tive  goodness.  PRICE  $2.95  postage  paid,  mailed 
same  day  check  or  money-order  Is  received.  Address: 
HOWARD  HOUSE,  Melrose  76-205,  Massachusetts 


FOR  SALE:  3  —  300  amp.  Hobart  portable  welders. 
2  —  Gardner  Denver  portable  air  compressors, 

1  —  30  ft.  portable  conveyor  with  4  cycle  Leroy  motor. 
1  —  220  volt  D.C.  generator  with  Pieters,  panel 
■  board  and  rheostat. 

WEST  BABYLON  WELDING  &  MACHINE  WORKS 
Sunrise  Highway,  East  Little  Neck  Road 
West  Babylon,  L.  |„  N.  Y.  -  Babylon  1206 
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Ways  to  Fight  Cannibalism 

Sooner  or  later  every  poultryman  finds 
it  necessary  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  fight  cannibalism.  Where  layers  are 
confined  to  limited  quarters,  this 
aggravating  habit  becomes  a  nuisance. 
Once  the  hens  get  a  taste  of  blood, 
something  has  to  be  done,  or  they  will 
eat  each  other  up.  The  natural  habitat 
of  the  hen  is  the  outdoors  where  she 
enjoys  scratching  in  the  ground  for 
insects,  and  when  necessary,  she 
supplements  with  her  beak  to  get  at 
whatever  she  is  after.  In  this  way,  her 
beak  and  claws  are  kept  worn  down. 
But  in  confinement,  her  beak  grows 
long,  as  do  her  toe  nails;  in  fact,  when 
a  hen  is  held  in  confinement  for  a 
considerable  period,  these  have  to  be 
trimmed  down  to  natural  proportions, 
as  nature  intended  them  to  be. 

Some  poultrymen  use  an  electric  de¬ 
beaker  and  others  like  the  anti-pick 
shields  or  goggles.  These  devices  have 
their  faults  as  well  as  their  virtues. 
Take  the  shields  for  instance;  they 
prevent  the  hen  from  pecking  hori¬ 
zontally.  This  is  on  the  good  side,  as 
she  is  unable  to  peck  at  her  sister 
hens.  But  it  also  prevents  her  from 
other  and  necessary  functions,  such  as 
pecking  corn  off  the  cob.  I  like  to  grow 
mangles  for  the  hens  and  they  enjoy 
them  very  much,  if  hung  on  nails, 
but  a  hen  with  an  anti-pick  shield  is 
so  handicapped  that  she  cannot  enjoy 
this  delicacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  the  shields  is  recommended  by 
a  great  many  poultrymen.  Mr.  Burt 
Rublee,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  pro¬ 
duces  more  eggs  than  anyone  in  this 
vicinity,  gave  these  shields  a  trial,  and 
his  comments  are  very  favorable. 

Goggles  are  used  also,  but  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Personally,  I  would  rather  use 
the  shields,  as  the  goggles  are  more 
bothersome  to  the  hens.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence,  I  have  found  cannibalism  more 
prevalent  in  pullets,  and  egg-eating  in 
the  older  birds.  I  think  that  too  much 
stress  is  put  on  the  light  requirements 
in  the  laying  quarters.  I  have  more 
trouble  in  this  respect  in  the  better 
lighted  houses  than  in  the  others.  The 
modern  diet  of  the  layer  is  so  well- 
balanced  that  access  to  sunlight  can 
be  almost  forgotten.  There  are  large 
commercial  egg-producing  plants  that 
use  artificial  lights  exclusively,  and 
with  good  results.  The  hen  has  very 
good  eyesight  in  most  cases,  and  it 
does  not  require  much  light  to  do  her 
stint  in  her  quarters.  At  present,  I 
am  experimenting  with  a  window  light 
which  can  be  regulated  like  the  shades 
in  the  human  residence. 

I  have  a  simple  method  to  debeak 
my  poultry.  I  find  the  wire-cutting 
pliers,  the  ones  which  have  both  jaws 
sharp,  a  very  efficient  tool  for  this 
work.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
method  is  the'  bleeding,  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  infection,  but  so  far  it  has 
worked  very  well.  I  can  debeak  about 
200  an  hour.  I  do  this  at  night,  trying 
to  cause  as  little  disturbance  as  possi¬ 


ble.  But  no  matter  how  careful  the 
operator  is,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
fall  in  egg  production  for  a  few  days 
following  this  operation.  The  hens  do 
not  like  it  one  bit,  as  their  beaks  have 
to  be  held  open  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  lower  half  and  tongue.  Sometimes 
several  snips  are  necessary  to  get  the 
beak  down  to  the  required  proportion. 
The  trick  in  doing  a  good  job  lies  in 
being  able  to  cut  off  enough  of  the 
upper  beak  to  prevent  her  from  using 
it  on  the  other  hens,  and  at  the  same 
time  care  must  be  taken  to  limit  the 
cut  to  the  portion  that  is  dead,  with 
maybe  just  a  trifle  of  the  living  tissue 
along  with  it.  The  cut  beak  will  bleed 
some,  but  if  the  operating  tool  is 
dipped  in  a  disinfectant  solution  after 
each  hen,  the  danger  of  infection  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  unsafe 
to  try  to  cut  the  beak  off  with  one 
stroke,  as  this  may  crush  the  beak  to 
some  extent.  It  is  better  to  take  two 
or  three  cuts,  trying  for  a  square  edge. 
If  this  operation  is  done  at  night,  what 
little  bleeding  does  occur  will  have 
time  to  coagulate  before  morning. 

I  do  not  know  whether  others 
notice  this  or  not,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  growing  pullets  will  eat 
more  mash  if  the  hoppers  are  re¬ 
plenished  before  they  become  empty. 
I  notice  that  when  the  mash  is  almost 
consumed,  the  remainder  looks  pretty 
pale.  This  shows  that  the  chick  has 
picked  out  most  of  the  ground  corn. 
By  adding  some  fresh  mash  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  and  mixing  it  a  little,  the 
chickens  go  to  eating  again  as  if  they 
were  starved.  I  can  increase  mash 
consumption  30  per  cent  by  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  I  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  increase  feed  consumption 
whether  with  pullets  or  the  laying  hens. 

It  gets  quite  crowded  for  the  pullets 
about  this  time  of  year.  Their  grow¬ 
ing  bodies  require  more  room,  and 
as  the  heat  of  late  Summer  increases, 
crowding  should  be  avoided.  Where 
the  houses  are  quite  close  together,  as 
in  my  case,  some  of  the  houses  get  more 
tenants  than  the  roosts  will  take  care 
of,  so  I  increase  the  capacity  by  nail¬ 
ing  short  roosts  in  the  corners,  which 
will  accommodate  many  more. 

With  the  world  in  general  and  our 
country  in  particular  crying  for  more 
food,  it  is  a  shame  the  way  the  flocks 
ar.e  being  liquidated  in  this  area.  Not 
only  the  old  layers,  but  even  growing 
pullets  are  being  sold  for  what  they 
will  bring.  Personally,  I  am  going  to 
hang  on  just  a  little  longer  and  see. 

I  know  I  have  a  very  good  flock  of 
potential  layers,  and  with  careful 
management  I  think  I  will  get  a  fair 
return  on  my  investment.  After  all, 
eggs  are  essential  to  the  diet  and  sooner 
or  later  this  feed  muddle  will  be 
straightened  out.  So  I  am  going  right 
ahead  and  clean  the  laying  quarters 
out  and  make  it  as  comfortable  for  the 
young  layers  as  possible,  culling  close¬ 
ly  on  the  old  birds  'and  keeping  as 
many  of  the  good  pullets  as  possible. 
“Stick  to  it”  is  my  motto.  s.  M.  K. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts  “Chicken  of 
Tomorrow”  Contest 

Harold  Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass., 
breeder  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  won 
first  place  in  the  1946  Massachusetts 
“Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  contest.  It 
was  the  Rose  Comb  strain  which 
topped  honors  in  the  event.  Second 
place  was  won  by  Robert  Sharpies, 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  and  third  place  by 
Joseph  Globus,  Attleboro.  Both  places 
were  won  on  Columbians  Hamps,  a 
selection  made  from  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  breed.  Honorable  mention  was 
given  to  Norman  P.  Eisenhaur,  North 
Reading,  who  had  an  entry  of  Cornish- 
Barred  Rock  cross. 

Six  other  breeders  received  honor¬ 
able  mention  by  the  judges.  These  are 
F.  Byam  Gee,  Stoughton,  White  Rock- 
White  Wyandotte  Cross;  Roger  How¬ 
land,  Middleboro,  Columbian  Cross; 
Ellery  E.  Metcalf,  Saugus,  White 
Americans;  George  and  Russell  Sturte- 
vant,  Halifax,  White  Rocks;  Stanley  D. 
Truelson,  Amesbury,  R.  I.  Reds;  and 
Wooltop  Farm,  East  Pepperell,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  ~*ork  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Massachusetts  Poultry  Winners 

N.  P.  Eisenhaur,  No.  Reading;  Robert  Kenyon,  Fall  River,  representing  Globus 
Farm;  Robert  Sharpies,  Rehoboth;  and  Harold  Tompkins,  Concord.  Tompkins 

ivas  first  place  winner. 


PH  fll  'P'te -frz&iicated 

n  I  LLU  POULTRY  HOUSE 


PANEL  BUILT:  Front  and 
rear  walls  come  complete  in 
single  units.  Side  sections 
made  in  4  foot  panels  which 
combine  roof  and  side  walls. 


READY  TO  ERECT  QUICKLY 

This  modern  Rilco  building  comes  to  your  farm  in 
panel  sections— all  ready  for  immediate  erection.  They 
are  engineered  and  precision  built  in  Rilco  factories 
for  tight  weather-proof  fit.  Simply  join  panels  together 
with  bolts.  This  house  is  also  demountable.  It  can  be  taken 
down  easily— moved  from  farm  or  resold.  Can  be  used  as 
brooder,  laying  house,  or  utility  structure. 

Rilco  laminated  wood  arches,  strongest  known  framing 
members,  are  placed  2'  on  centers  for  each  panel  thus  pro¬ 
viding  double  arch  rafters  where  each  4'  panel  joins-  its 
neighbor.  Windows  provide  adequate  light.  Front  end 
windows  are  large.  Side  windows  in  intermediate  panels, 
along  one  side  on  all  except  12'  x  12'  size. 

Lumber  throughout  is  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned,  full  thickness.  Shop  prime  coat  of  paint  applied  at 
factory.  Floor  panels  optional.  This  Rilco  poultry  house  is 
of  minimum  weight,  yet  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  wind- 
resistant;  stands  more  wear,  lasts  longer. 

Write  for  FREE  Rilco  folder  illustrating  Rilco  rafters 
for  barns,  machine  sheds,  corn  cribs  and  granaries,  poultry 
and  hog  house.  See  the  extra  value  of  building  the  Rilco  way. 

Rll  T(l  laminated  products,  me. 

■  »  1  iiV  V  A  Weyerhaeuser  Institution 
P.O.BOX  418  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WEATHERS 

Homes  and „ 
Buildings 
with 
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ALUMI-SHIELD 


LD 


)  LUMINUM  \ 
fTlSPHALT 


nrjsBESTOS 

^  COATING 


★  OLD  ASPHALT  ROOFING 
1  *  GALVANIZED  IRON 


P 


^  P  r  ^  *  UAL.T  Ai^liLEU  1A.U1N 

"  .  /.tlOn  *  COMPOSITION  SHINGLES 
*  BRICK,  STUCCO.  CON- 
lfw  CRETE  SURFACES 


R  rite  for  FREE  Folder  F-j 


THE  PARAFFINE  COS.  INC 


295  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEWYORK  16 


NC.jPMB 


KER-O-KIL 

WEED 
BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

'A  1  Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFS.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 
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WE  DO  THE 
JOBS  OF  BOTH 
SHELL  AND  GRIT 


POULTRYMEN 


POULTRY-"  H|S  BAG 

LOOK  TO  (I 


urn 


brand 


f# 

/ .  JO?  LS£  xK.II 


SHELL- PRODUCER, 
CALC  HE  CRYSTAL^ 


AHAlYHi 


^  A,w«*w*  M»OC»A»ao  - 


ILl  /liir  is  the  time  to  start  feeding  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
Crystals  to  your  pullets  on  range  .  .  ,  later  follow  thru  in 
'  the  laying  house. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet 
"Minerals  in  the  Feeding  of  Livestock  and  Poultry”. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

Newton  Box  126,  New  Jersey 


CONTEST  SCORES 

(From  Current  Reports) 

Hunterdon,  N.  J. —  Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds: 

229  Eggs,  246.90  points. 

Missouri  — •  Highest  Bed  Pen:  2005  Eggs, 
2152.80  points. 

Passaic,  N.  J,  —  2nd  Red  Pen:  2130  Eggs. 
2225.55  points. 

Constant  Readers  may  note  that  the  above  re¬ 
port  is  the  third  consecutive  one  in  which  the 
Warren  entries  have  held  the  same  relative 
positions,  which  is  striking  evidence  of  their 
consistency  in  performance.  The  only  changes  are 
ia  the  mounting  tallies  of  eggs  and  points. 

All  the  Same  Blood — Same  Breeding — Same  Quality 
Purchase  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  Warren  Chicks, 
and  every  chick  in  the  lot  will  be  of  precisely 
the  same  blood,  breeding  and  quality  which 
are  in  the  Warren  laying-contest  winners. 

THAT’S  WHY  THE  BAY  STATE  # 
BUYS  30,000  CHICKS 

The  Massachusetts  State  Contract  for  30,000 
Baby  Chicks  was  awarded  to  J.  J.  Warren  again, 
this  year,  for  tile  15th  consecutive  year;  and  for 
15  years  the  Warren  Red  Chicks  have  met  with 
full  approval  of  flock  managers  all  over  the  State. 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-RED  (Barred) 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


TcZ/i  -How 

10  MAKE 
MONEY  WITH 
FOUL  TRY 


HALL 

BROTHERS 


•  cAAAd 


( Trade-Name  Rea.  V.  S.  Pat  Off). 

START  AT  THE  TOP 

SPIZZERINKTUM  Quality 

And  Maintain  High  Pitch  with 
Regular  Replacements,  To  Increase 
Your  Flock,  Business,  and  Income. 

New  Hampshire*  Barred  Rocks 

on  SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundations 
For  Substantial  Business  and  Success 
100%  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60.  Kingston,  N.H. 


TOLMAN’SPLvmJ£th  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $14  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs.  Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders. 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWI)  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


■  rrilADklC  »ac«d  8V  4T0  to  943  eggs  per 
I  rUllUHni  nARSOF  *  bird  (official  2  to  5 
I  fsm/hA/' PAOOf/  year  records)  mean 
■a  r  fff  REAL  PROFITS!  Full 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,009  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderato  prices. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROO  ISIDE  POULTRY,  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


For  Sale:  500  Rugged  Cross  Pullets  Starting  To  Lay 

$3.00  each.  ROBERT  BALL,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


The  Cream  of  Our 
18,000  PRODUCTION  BRED 
Pullorum  Clean 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ONLY 

All  Chicks  and  Eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Send  your  name  now  for  1947  Catalog  List. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  4.  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


September  7,  1946 


Our  NEW  instruction 
manual  shows  how  to  get 
higher  market  prices  for 
your  poultry  eggs  and  meat.  Not  a  book  on 
raising  and  care  of  chickens — ’but  a  book 
telling  how  to  make  more  money.  SEND  FOR 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY  and  enclose  ten  cents  to 
'cover  cost  of  mailing  and  handling. 

HAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY.  INC. 

'  Box  60  Wallingford.^Conn. 
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*Dr.  Salsbury’s  AVI-TON  removes 
Large  Roundworms  and  Cecal  Worms 


Contains  Phenothiazine 

flock  Treatment — Just  Mix  in  Mash! 

Save  valuable  time  and 
profits  by  giving  your 
flock  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi- 
Ton  in  the  mash  as  soon 
you  'suspect  large 


as 


o'- 


roundworms^andjcecal, worms  are 
holding  backjyouv  birds.  Heavy 
infestations  can  reduce'cgg  produc¬ 
tion,  lower your^pro fits. 

Avi-Ton  is  a  product  of  Dr. 
Salsbury  research.  Contains  rec¬ 
ognized  drugs,  including  pheno¬ 
thiazine.  Thousands  praise  its 
convenience.  Easy  on  the  birds. 
Low  in  cost,  too. 

Guard  against  heavy  infestations 
which  reduce  pro fits ,^Get: genuine 
Dr  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  at ?  hatch¬ 
eries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores, ~now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

A ;Nation-wide  Poultry .’ Service 


Buy  at  Dealers  Displaying 
This.  Service  Emblem 


If  you  prefer  an 
Individual  Treatment 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps  re¬ 
move  large  roundworms  and 
intestinal  capillarla  worms. 
Only  treatment  containing 
Rotamine.  Easy  on  birds  .  .  . 
Preferred  by  poultry .  raisers, 
5  to  1. 

Always  ask  for  Dr, 
Salsbury’s”— a  complete  line 
of  poultry  medicines,  fumi¬ 
gants,  disinfectants,  vaccines 
and  bacterins. 


0fcNU  INs 

k  Dr.  Salsbury’s 


FLOCK  TREATMENT 
FOR  CHICKENS  / 
&  TURKEYS/. 


NATION.  WIOI 


REN-O-SAL  Brings  You  These 

Valuable  Flock  Benefits 
Double-Purpose  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

I  Stimulates  GROWTH  in  Young  Birds 

*  ;  (Two  tablets-to-the-gollon) 

J  Prevents  Spread  pf  Cecal  COCCIDIOSIS 

in  Chickens  (Eight  tablets-to-the-gallon) 


ur.  oaisuury  s 

REN-O-SAL 


Easy  to  use.  Just  drop  handy  tablets  Into  the  drink¬ 
ing  wafer  —  mix  thoroughly.  Safe  in  any  waterer., 


L  Stimulates  GROWTH.. 2.  Prevents  Cecal  COCCIDIOSIS 


WencMCmcks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


110  N.  J.  Extra  profit*  from  Wen*  R.OJP,  Sired  Chicks. 
W*O.Approv«rWnte  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hatches  Even*  on  all  matings.  We  specialise  in  chicks  from 
W..W  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebred*  and 
crossbreeds.  Blood  tee  ted.  Capacity  1,800,000 
Tail  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.J-3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


KERR’S 

Our  38  years  of  fair 
dealing  insure  satis- 
faction.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices. 

KERR  pH ICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


A  Poultry  man  on  Vacation 

Usually  you  expect  a  poultryman  to 
stick  to  his  business,  but  once  in  a 
while  it  is  good  to  get  off  at  a  distance 
and  look  at  things  from  a  new  angle. 
After  all,  all  farming  is  much  the 
same  with  plenty  of  routine,  and  then 
more  routine. 

I  have  just  been  on  vacation  in 
Susquehanna  County,  P'enna.  As  I  see 
it,  a  vacation  is  for  rest,  recreation,  and 
possibly  work  of  another  kind;  which 
is  just  what  happened  to  me.  A  local 
hurricane  tore  off  about  one-fourth  of 
the  roof  of  our  barn  here  and  landed 
it  down  in  the  oats  field  about  600  feet 
distant.  It  took  about  five  days  of  my 
vacation  to  put  this  roof,  including 
rafters,  roof  boards  and  metal  roofing 
back  in  place.  This  was  done  in  about 
three  days  of  actual  work,  the  balance 
of  the  time  for  planning  the  restoration, 
and  avoiding  some  very  hot  after¬ 
noons  on  a  metal  roof.  Actually  only 
a  few  new  boards  were  used,  and  all 
the  rafters,  roofers,  and  metal  roof¬ 
ing  were  salvaged  and  re-used.  But  I 
cite  this  little  hurricane  incident  as 
an  example  of  what  nature  can  do  to 
upset  your  plans. 

I  also  took  time  out  to  put  on  about 
50  squares  of  28  gauge  channel  drain 
metal  roofing,  that  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  purchased  last  Fall; 
plus  repairing  the  silo,  and  numerous 
odd  jobs  of  repair  and  improvement. 
For  many  afternoons  I  was  promised 
help  by  a  local  man,  but  the  right 
afternoon  never  arrived,  because  he 
had  not  shown  up  by  the  time  I  had 
to^leave.  If  you  are  dependent  on  get¬ 
ting  some  one  to  help  you  these  days, 
I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about.  There  are  plenty  of  able 
bodied  men  around  today  who  would 
rather  draw  down  $20  or  $21  per  week 
unemployment  pay,  and  take  life  easy. 
That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  diffi¬ 
culties  with  this  country  today;  too 
many  people  are  looking  for  the 
government  to  see  that  they  get  along 
without  work  or  hardships,  little  appre¬ 
ciating  the  fact  that  they  “are  the 
Government;”  also  that  if  they  choose 
to  loaf,  those  who  do  come  to  work 
have  to  carry  the  load  and  Jug  them 
along. 

While  shopping  for  a  few  needed 
articles  I  chanced  to  talk  with  the 
proprietor  of  a  local  hardware  store. 
His  children  have  raised  some  ducks 
this  year,  and  having  only  four  left, 
decided  it  was  time  for  them  to  take 
a  swim.  So  they  drove  them  down  to 
the  brook  and  the  ducks  took  off  for 
a  swim.  All,  however,  promptly  sank 
like  stones.  The  kids,  of  course, 
plunged  in  and  rescued  their  pets  that 
could  not  float.  Possibly  they  thought 
that  here  was  a  new  kind  of  duck, 
possibly  a  submarine  variety.  Their 
father’s  contention  was  that  the  preient 
feed,  which  costs  him  nearly  $9.00  for 
two  hundred  weight,  was  so  low  in 
needed  oils  that  the  ducks  could  not 
produce  enough  oil  to  oil  their  feathers 
and  permit  the  ducks  to  float.  What 
say  you? 

In  the  same  town  while  at  lunch,  I 
bumped  into  a  former  student  of  mine, 
when  I  taught  at  Penn  State.  He,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who  is  an 
internationally  known  chick  sexer,  has 
developed  an  outstanding  hatchery  and 
baby  chick  business.  As  I  inquired 
about  the  availability  of  feed,  he 
stated  that  he  had  run  into  serious 
losses  from  feed  poisoning.  Also,  that 
one  of  his  customers,  who  grows 
thousands  of  broilers,  had  experienced 
the  same  difficulty  in  some  60,000 
broilers.  Their  chickens  had  a  profuse 
diarrhea,  and  heavy  losses  resulted  in 
both  the  broilers  and  adult  stock.  Have 
any  of  you  run  into  such  an  expert 
ence?  T.  B.  Charles 
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JJ nonr-MED  from  proven  stiuuns 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  ago  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Special  Low  Prices ! 
OHLS  BIG-VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3ft  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


HansOn’s  world  record  and  GUostley  breeding,  354 
egg-sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  nowl  So 
pullets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready 
to  profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall,  Postcard 
brings  36  page  catalog  free. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 1 04- H  -  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


Ducks  Like  Weeds 

Now  while  feed  for  domestic  animals 
is  scarce,  I  want  to  relate  how  my 
sister-in-law  has  been  raising  ducks. 
Instead  of  filling  their  feed  troughs 
with  grain  mash  as  most  people  do, 
she  gathers  various  weeds  that  grow 
on  the  farm  along  the  road  and  by 
the  fencos,  cuts  them  up,  and  then 
mixes  this  with  a  small  proportion  of 
grain  mash.  She  says  ducks  will  eat  all 
kinds  of  weeds  that  other  poultry  will 
not  touch.  Among  them  she  mentioned 
ragweed,  wild  lettuce  and  lambs 
quarters.  Anyone  can  find  out  just  what 
they  will  eat.  Sow  thistle  resembles 
wild  lettuce  and  so  possibly  they  will 
eat  that  too.  . 

Ducks  will  also  graze  extensively.  But 
gathering  weeds  from  waste  places  is 
a  most  economical  feed.  Though  it  re¬ 
quires  more  work,  the  ducks  will  eat 
it.  If  grain  mash  is  added  to  weeds, 
they  will  eat  much  more  and  make 
printer  eains.  M.  G.  V. 
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THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Vitamins  in  Poultry  Feeds 

I  recently  had  post  mortems  per¬ 
formed  on  15  of  my  birds  ranging  from 
eight  weeks  of  age  to  laying  hens.  The 
post  mortem  reports  sent  back  to  me 
stated  that  all  the  birds  had  a  marked 
vitamin  A  deficiency  and  air-sac  in¬ 
fections  and  the  younger  birds  also  had 
rickets.  I  am  feeding  my  birds  a  com¬ 
mercial  feed  as  directed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  feed.  The  results  of 
this  program  have  proven  costly  in  the 
development  of  my  last  2,000  birds.  Is 
this  condition  due  to  the  management 
of  the  birds  or  to  something  lacking  in 
the  feed?  c.  d.  c. 

New  York 

Rickets  would  be  due  to  either  a 
lack  of  vitamin  D  or  an  improper 
balance  of  minerals,  or  both.  Vitamin 
A  deficiency  would  certainly  be  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  in  the 
ration.  According  to  autopsy  reports 
from  various  poultry  pathology  labora¬ 
tories,  vitamin  A  deficiency  has  been 
more  prevalent  this  last  year  than  for 
many  years.  It  could  easily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  due  to  poor  quality  of 
alfalfa  meal,  and  shortage  of  high 
grade  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  which  has  a 
high  vitamin  A  content.  Prospects  are 
much  better  for  the  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
this  year.  Shortages  of  the  fortified  fish 
oils  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  feed  to  secure  adequate 
amounts  of  vitamin  A  in  their  rations. 


Breeding  Blue  Andalusians 

About  three  years  ago  I  bought  some 
blue  colored  hens.  Chickens  hatched 
from  their  eggs  are  some  blues,  some 
blacks  and  some  whites.  Many  more 
are  colored  than  white.  What  kind  of 
chickens  are  these  and  how  can  they 
be  bred  to  get  all  blue  colored 
chickens?  e.  h. 

Cheshire  County,  N.  H. 

Your  birds  are  probably  Blue 
Andalusians,  originated  from  crossing 
black  and  white  fowls.  This  breed  is 
an  interesting  one  but  of  no  great 
commercial  importance.  If  you  breed 
these  blues  together,  you  will  get  an 
average  of  one-half  blues,  one-quarter 
blacks,  and  one-quarter  whites.  If  you 
then  breed  the  black  and  whites  to¬ 
gether,  you  will  get  all  blue  birds 
again.  If  in  turn  you  select  out  the  blue 
birds  and  hatch  from  them,  you  will 
get  an  average  of  three  colored  birds 
to  one  white,  as  indicated  above.  The 
colored  birds  will  be  about  two-thirds 
blues  and  one-third  blacks.  This  ratio 
of  three  colored  to  one  white  is  the 
basis  of  Mendelian  inheritance.  You 
can  breed  these  birds  for  generations 
and  always  repeat  the  above  process. 


Cleaning  Eggs 

Will  you  please  be  kind  enough  to 
advise  me  just  how  the  shells  of  eggs 
may  be  cleaned?  mrs.  t.  s. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  can  be  cleaned  by  several 
methods.  If  only  a  small  amount  of 
dirt  is  present,  it  can  be  removed 
either  with  a  knife  or  a  slightly 
dampened  cloth,  or  a  small  hand 
sander.  Many  poultrymen  use  an 
electric  motor  with  sandpaper  flaps 
that  quickly  remove  dirt.  Care  has  to 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  the  rubbing, 
or  more  than  the  dirt  will  be  removed. 
The  Missouri  Station  recommends  a 
weak  lye  solution,  from  35/100  to 
70/100  of  one  per  cent.  Eggs  should  be 
cleaned  in  this  weak  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  (lye),  but  rubber  gloves 
must  be  used.  I  have  not  found  this 
method  of  cleaning  very  popular.  So 
far,  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate 
a  practical  method  that  is  not  a  lot  of 
work.  It  is  a  paying  proposition  to 
use  plenty  of  fresh  litter  in  the  nests 
and  on  the  floor  where  the  birds  enter 
the  nests.  .  This  will  keep  the  eggs 
clean,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  work  clean¬ 
ing  them  later. 

Growing  Mash  for  Laying 
Hens 

We  have  had  to  feed  any  old  thing 
to  keep  our  poultry  going.  Fed  some 
growing  mash  to  our  layers  and  they 
stopped  laying.  Can  get  some  mash  and 
laying  pellets  now.  Has  the  growing 
mash  hurt  the  hens?  a.  l.  s. 

Lawrence  County,  Pa. 

Feeding  growing  mash  to  your  lay¬ 
ing  hens  will  not  injure  them  for 
future  laying;  it  has  just  postponed  the 
time  they  will  produce  at  a  profitable 
rate.  No  doubt  this  occurred  at  a  time 
when  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
were  approaching  and  also  tended  to 
throw  them  into  a  molt.  In  order  to 
start  these  birds  off,  several  things  are 
necessary.  First,  they  will  have  to  com¬ 
plete  their  molt  which  takes  from  60 
to  120  days.  Second,  if  you  could  use 
artificial  lights  and  provide  ,a  13  to  14 
hour  da;>,  that  would  hel£$  or  use  a 
dim,  all-night  light.  Third,  resort  to 
any  method  possible  to  get  more  feed 
into  these  birds,  if  you  can  get  the  feed. 
A  moist,  crumbly  mash  made  of  the 
regular  laying  mash  will  help.  Give  the 
birds  what  they  will  clean  up  in  15 
to  20  minutes,  around  noon.  Fourth,  you 
could  use  laying  mash  pellets  to  help 
give  variety. 
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A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  GO 


FOR  SANITATION  AIDS 

At  most  Purina  stores  you'll  find  a  full  line  of  Purina 
Sanitation  Aids.  You  can  rely  on  every  one  of  them, 
because  all  are  tested  at  Purina’s  famous  Research 
Farm  and  Laboratories.  Here  are  just  a  few: 

POULTRY  WORMER  AND  APPETIZER  —  Purina  Chek-R-Ton.  Sim¬ 
ply  mix  it  in  the  mash. 

COLD  RELIEF  —  Purina  Chlorena.  Dust  over  birds  with  infec¬ 
tious  colds  to  make  them  sneeze,  help  clear  air  passages. 

PIG  WORMER  — -  Purina  Pigtab  Granules.  Simply  mix  with 
feed,  and  let  pigs  rid  themselves  of  large  roundworms  and 
nodular  worms. 


YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  583 . 

HELP  WANTED 

MAN  wanted  to  work  on  a  poultry  and  dairy  farm. 

Steady  work,  good  pay.  room  and  board.  Manzoni’s 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Ranch,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  couple  without  children  to  operate  business¬ 
man's  small  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 
Must  be  sober,  reliable.  Practical  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  crops,  livestock;  woman  for  housekeeping. 
Salary  $175  monthly,  complete  maintenance,  includ¬ 
ing  board.  State  complete  history.  Qualifications,  refer- 
cnces.  Room  1802,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

NURSE:  General  helper.  White.  Apartment  New 
York  City,  October  1st.  Two  adults;  child,  at 
school  mornings.  Prepares  breakfast,  and  child's  lunch. 
Cook  employed  after  4.  Many  evenings  free  plus 
regular  time  off.  References.  Write  Mrs.  Heydt, 
Syosset,  L.  I. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FARMER,  experienced  in  all  branches ,  of  general 
farming,  dairy,  maintenance  of  machinery,  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  Reliable;  references.  Hope,  6515 
North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, _ 

REFINED  middleaged  woman  would  like,  position  as 
housekeeper,  capable  of  taking  full  charge,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  home  economics,  not  the  servant  type.  No 
encumbrances,  top  wages  expected,  references  furnished; 
available  at  once.  P.  O.  BOX  5,  Schuylerville,  N,  Y. 

TELEPHONE  operator,  experienced,  wants  agency: 

full-time  work  in  agency;  switchboard  receptionist 
position  or  P.  B.  X.  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 
Write  Mr#  L.  Burpee.  Sanbomville,  N.  H. 

WANTED:  Houseworkcr,  small  family.  BOX  4076, 

Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Side  delivery  rake,  tedder  rake,  hay 

loader  and  automatic  baler.  BOX  4077,  R.  N.-Y, 

DAIRY  farm  manager.  48,  whole  life  experience  in 

all  phases  of  dairy  farming,  testing,  maximum 
production,  calf  raising,  sanitary  milk  production, 
crop  rotation,  operation  and  maintenance  of  equip¬ 
ment  ;  efficient,  dependable.  No  tobacco  or  liquor. 
Grown  son  to  assist.  Best  references.  Detailed  reply 
please.  BOX  4083,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  manager,  superintendent.  Estate  income  pro¬ 

duction.  Know  crops,  soil  building.  Can  handle  men. 
Care  and  operation  of  machinery.  College  graduate, 
age  36,  married,  2  children.  Present  position  has  no 
hope  of  development  beyond  present  small  opera¬ 
tion.  References.  State  salary,  privileges,  describe 

house.  BOX  4085,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  age  25,  married,  one 
child,  desires  position  with  future  working  with 
good  cows;  prefer  Guernseys.  BOX  4087,  R.  N.-Y. 

FARM  manager  or  herdsman  available  October  1st 

1946.  BOX  4088,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

FARM  Hand:  New  York  State.  Recovered  from  a 
nervous  illness,  been  working  on  a  farm  for  six 
years.  Looking  for  a  liberal  and  friendly  atmosphere 
to  work  in  permanently.  With  intelligent,  patient, 
young  or  middleaged  people,  where  speed  is  subordi¬ 
nate  to  loyalty  and  decency  I  could  do  fine  for  all 
concerned.  Wages  are  very  much  secondary.  Please 
write  describing  mental  environment  to  BOX  4092, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _  . 

GARDENER-Caretaker.  life  experience  on  private 

estate,  greenhouse,  flowers,  vegetables,  lawns,  poul- 
try,  handy  with  tools.  BOX  4096,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

12  YEARS  special  messenger,  50  years  of  age,  honest, 

reliable,  trustworthy,  wants  position  where  above 
traits  would  be  appreciated;  private  room.  BOX 
4104.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

married  man  60,  wants  job  as  caretaker;  not  look¬ 

ing  for  big  salary  nor  very  hard  work  either.  BOX 
4108,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

ACTIVE,  elderly  man,  American,  single,  nationality 

white.  Healthy,  well  and  strong,  pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able,  honest  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  no  tobacco, 
liquor  or  profanity.  Would  like  position  as  caretaker. 
Summer  home,  farm  or  estate,  milk  one  or  two  cows, 
daily  chores,  vegetable  garden,  mowing  lawns  and 
hedge  trimming.  Regarding  living  conditions  used 
to  having  a  room  and  getting  own  meals.  Would 
appreciate  very  much  the  privilege  of  putting  up 
a  cabin  at  my  expense  and  call  it  home.  E.  M. 
Condon,  Box  341,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISING  expert  quitting  city  life.  Will  help 

build  profits  for  some  business  in  small  town  or 
farming  activity.  Good  man,  20  years  one  job.  Terms: 
living  quarters  and  a  deal  you  will  like.  Keen, 
healthy  type.  Single.  Non-drinker.  Christian.  Let’s 
talk.  Write  Apartment,  1,  245  East  33rd  St., 

•New  York  City  _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  42,  wishes  position  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  Cattle,  poultry  and  grain  farming, 
maintainance  machinery,  buildings  and  roads.  20 
years  experience,  BOX  4174,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  31  wants  position  as  poultryman  or 
caretaker  on  estate.  Wife  is  registered  nurse,  have 
3  children,  school  age.  BOX  4124,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  man  wants  year  around  work  on  smalt 
farm,  hotel  or  road  house.  Board  and  moderate 
wages  .Herman  Gardiner,  Wittenberg,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  businessman  wants  position  manag¬ 
ing  large  farm-estate.  Has  knowledge  of  livestock, 
poultry  and  game  conservation.  College  graduate,  32, 
married  with  two  children.  BOX  4125,  Rural  N.-Y. 

HERDSMAN  wants  job  with  clean  herd.  A  milk 

experience.  Would  like  place  for  second  man,  have 
worked  together  four  years.  BOX  4130,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

WOMAN  42,  with  3  sons,  13-16-20  years  wants 

position  on  farm,  familiar  livestock,  etc.  BOX 
4131,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

FARM  manager:  Skilled  breeder,  dairyman;  lifetime 

experience  all  branches;  proven  ability;  also  highly 
profitable  farm  specialities.  BOX  4132,  Rural  N.-Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  30  years  experience,  Cornell  train¬ 

ing,  all  around  farm  knowledge;  48,  married,  boy 
17,  wants  position,  poultry  or  poultry  and  general 
farm.  Can  handle  any  size  plant.  Wife  can  do  part 
time  housework.  Have  extra  man  if  needed.  Would 
consider  share  or  salary  share  proposition.  BOX  4136, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _  . 

Y'OUNG  woman  college  graduate,  desires  opening 
teaching  in  private  school,  or  as  assistant.  Best 
reference  as  to  ability.  BOX  4138,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

RELIABLE  middleaged  couple  likes  to  take  care 
of  small  place  in  country,  animals,  chicken,  dog 
kennels.  Man  handicapped,  light  work  only.  12  years 
experience.  Separate  cottage  preferred,  will  rent  if 
necessary.  References.  Otto  Schultz.  126  Fisher  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N,  Y, _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse,  companion,  light  duties,  cook  and 
drives,  free  to  travel;  adults.  New  York  City, 
vicinity.  Capable  middleaged  widow.  Nurse,  31  Grant 
St,,  Newark,  N.  J. _ _ 

YOUNG  man  and  mother  desire  position  on  country 
estate,  care  for  domestic  animals,  gardening,  lawns, 
shrubs;  cooking,  part  time  housework;  prefer  self 
support  and  cottage.  $175  monthly.  BOX  4141, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

GARDENER  caretaker,  middleaged.  married,  no 
family,  desires  position  on  small  private  estate; 
within  50  miles  New  York  preferred.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  private  gardening  and 
greenhouse  work.  8  years  in  last  position.  References. 
Reply  stating  full  particulars  to  BOX  94,  Bethel,  Conn. 

REFINED  woman,  unencumbered,  wishes  work  not 
servant:  adults;  village,  country,  near  transportation 
in  New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania.  K.  Hurd,  2667 
Summer  St.,  Stamford.  Conn. _ 

BUILDER-farm  superintendent,  available  to  start  or 
carry  on  building  construction  or  farm  project  with 
size.  Surveys,  plans  and  construction  of  buildings, 
irrigation  and  drainage  systems,  dams,  roads,  etc. 
Lifetime  contact  with  high  producing  dairy  cattle, 
AR  work,  retail  milk  distribution;  beef  raising;  hog 
breeding;  turkey  and  poultry  production;  sheep  rear¬ 
ing  crop  rotation;  operation  and  care  of  all  modern 
equipment.  Married,  agricultural  graduate,  age  48, 
receptive  only  to  first  class  outfit  where  better  than 
average  experience  is  sought  and  rewarded.  BOX 
4146,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

VETERAN,  aged  26.  married,  small  child,  seeks 
permanent  position  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  on  small  Guernsey  farm.  6  years  pre-service  ex¬ 
perience,  agricultural  school  graduate,  good  references. 
New  York  or  Connecticut  preferred.  BOX  4144,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  or  estate  manager  or  superintendent,  lifetime 
experience,  married  children.  Reference.  BOX  433, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER’S  assistant:  Single,  45  years,  healthy, 
strong,  largest  practical  experience  general  farm 
work,  tillage,  crop  rotation,  fertilization,  machinery, 
feeding,  breeding;  college  graduate  abroad.  Best  refer- 
ences.  BOX  4145,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRLS,  of  age,  reliable,  would  like  job  as  waitress 
or  kitchen  girls,  in  small  boarding  house  or  hotel 
in  Catskill  Mountains  for  Winter.  Good  pay.  Please 
write.  H.  Roberts,  314  East  82nd  St.,  New  York 
City,  No.  28, _ _ _ 

ENGLISH  American,  married,  wants  steady  work; 

caretaker,  gardening,  stone  mason,  carpenter,  paint, 
handyman;  go  anywhere.  Chas.  A.  Barrows,  Franklin, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED  position  in  the  country  as  housekeeper  by 
widow  with  4  children.  Could  help  with  chores. 
BOX  4161,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ... 

MIDDLEAGED  man  position  in  country  as  groom, 
saddle  or  trotting  horse.  Harry  Smith,  R.  2, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  chauffeur,  companion,  and 
small  boats.  Age  43,  single,  go  anywhere.  Four  years 
navy.  BOX  4169,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HANDYMAN,  44,  single;  chauffeurs  license,  experi¬ 
ence  in  carpentry  ahd  with  high  pressure  boilers, 
desires  job  in  country  school  or  institution.  BOX 
4167,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•POWfi  ON  -rwr  TWR M 


"All  I  wanna  know  is  —  will  l  live  long  enough 
to  wear  out  this  B.  F.  Goodrich  tractor  tire?” 


You  can  be  sure  there’s  long  life  in  B.F. 
Goodrich  tractor  tires.  They’re  made  with 
tough,  long-wearing  rubber.  They  have  big, 
thick  cleats  in  pairs  double  bars  for 
double  bite  and  grip.-  And  the  tread  is 
opea<enter,  self-cleaning  —  mud  and  trash 


drop  out  as  the  tire  rolls.  Yes,  sir,  you  can 
count  on  a  long,  happy  future  with  these 
husky  B.F. Goodrich  tractor  tires.  They’ll 
help  you  work  faster,  save  on  fuel,  save  on 
time.  See  the  B.F, Goodrich  dealer  for  alt 
your  tire  needs. 


Ajq  advertisement  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  —  First  in  Rubber 


EXPERIENCED  secretary,  Christian,  desires  po¬ 

sition,  country  hotel  with  board.  Salary  secondary. 
BOX  4164,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  large  estate,  wild  life  sanctuary, 
shooting  club.  Private  or  commercial.  Long  experi¬ 
ence,  management,  forestry,  wild  life,  boats,  main¬ 
tenance  roads  and  buildings.  Single.  BOX  354, 
Westerly,  R.  I. _ ^ _ _ 

CARETAKER  or  watchman’s  job  wanted  by  elderly 
man.  Will  go  anywhere.  Permanent  position  pre- 
ferred  more  than  high  salary.  BOX  4185,  R,  N.-Y. 

TWO  experienced,  young,  married  men;  desire  po¬ 
sitions  running  dairy  farm.  Registered  Holsteins 
preferred.  References,  BOX  68,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper,  50,  drives,  music,  nurse. 

gardening,  separate  home,  maintenance,  $175.  BOX 
4182,  Rural  New-Yorker 

RETIRED  office  man.  65,  unencumbered,  plenty  pep 
left,  desires  permanent  connection,  country  estate, 
sanitarium,  farm.  Enjoy  outdoor  work;  part  inside 
and  part  outside  work  ideal.  Highest  references.  Good 
home  wanted.  BOX  4180,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  experienced,  reliable;  gardener,  general 
handy;  cook,  houseworker.  BOX  4188,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  KENT.  ETC. 

NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 
of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
it.  It’s  free.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse, 
Bronx  58,  New  York. _ i 

FOR  Sale:  5-room  cabin,  bath,  electric  fireplace, 
poultry  house,  spring,  3  acres  tillable.  $5,500,  one- 
half  cash.  Wanted,  surveyor’s  transit.  Harry  Vail, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MAINE  farms.  Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices, 
easy  terms.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie, 
Agency,  65  Patterson  St,.  Augusta.  Maine. 
EASTERN  Pennsylvania  near  Stroudsburg,  106  miles 
from  New  York  City  and  90  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
156  acre  farm.  100  acres  being  farmed.  20  acres 
pasturcland.  Balance  woodlands.  2  large  springs  and 
excellent  spring  brook.  Small  pond.  5  room  house  and 
2  room  house.  Large  bank  bam.  Machine  shed  and  all 
outbuildings.  On  good  road  less  than  half  mile  from 
highway.  Ideal  grain  and  dairy  farm,  or  for  a  country 
home.  Taxes  $72.  Price  $6,000.  Terms  can  be  had. 
Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Leam,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg.  Penna. 

FOB  SALE:  60  acre  dairy  and  broiler  farm;  running 
water  where  needed,  buildings  in  good  shape;  4 
miles  from  capital;  electricity,  mail,  phone  pass  house 
posession  30  days.  84  acre  grain  and  broiler  farm. 
Bargain.  Stoitzfus,  Wyoming,  Delaware. _ 

WEST’S  Fall  catalogue  hundred  pages  farm  and 
business  bargains  New  York,  other  states.  Free  qopy 
write  West's  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE-1,  Pitts- 
burgh.  J6.  Pennsylvania. 

STOCK  or  garden  farm;  165  acres,  mostly  alfalfa 
and  black  dirt  land.  Spring  watered.  40-tie  cow 
barn,  box  stalls,  horse  barn,  machine  storage,  milk 
room,  7-room  dwelling  improvements.  Macadam  high¬ 
way.  $13,000.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
New  Paitz  2046. _ 

FARMS  and  all  types  of  property  for  sale:  108 
acres.  Route  20.  good  buildings,  dairy,  new  tractor, 
fully  equipped,  $12,500.  Six  acre  poultry  farm, 
stocked,  equipped,  excellent  location,  8-room  modem 
home,  macadam  road,  $7,500,  terms.  Hotels,  tourist 
cabins,  country  homes,  low  commissions.  Marcia 
Edwards,  Broker,  R.  2,  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y. 

SALE:  7-room  cottage  in  Adirondacks,  1%  acres 
land,  furnace,  good  water,  large  garage,  1,400  ft. 
elevation.  Boy  E.  Russell,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
R.  F.  D.  3.  _ 

CATSKILL,  confectionery  souvenir,  four  apartment 

stock,  fixtures,  machinery,  all  improvements,  oil 
burner  heat,  best  comer  in  village,  state  road.  Owner 
retiring.  $20,000  required ;  building  included.  Weissel, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. _ _ 

NEW  JERSEY  hatchery  for  sale,  established  25  years. 

110,000  hatching  capacity;  incubator  building  95x40. 
7-room  house,  located  on  main  highway.  Doing  a  very 
successful  custom  hatching  business.  A  price  of 
$35,000  if  purchased  by  October  1,  1946.  Address  your 
reply  BOX  4008.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

78-ACRE  farm,  five  miles  west  of  Fulton.  House 

and  30x40  bam.  Henhouse,  gravel  and  sand  bed, 
loam  soil;  50  acres  tillable,  spring  brook.  Price 
$2,800,  H.  P.  Ware,  Fair  Haven,  New  York. _ 

RETAIL  milk  route  with  plant  and  equipment,  de¬ 

livery  truck.  License  in  two  villages.  Located  in 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  and  industrial  areas  in 
the  State.  700  to  800  quarts  daily.  18c  retail. 
$9,000.  Can  be  bought  with  very  attractive,  modem 
home  and  20  cow  Susquehanna  River  Valley  farm, 
completely  stocked  and  equipped  for  $22,000.  A 
bargain.  Less  than  inventory.  Top  quality  river  valley 
25  cow  dairy  farm.  Very  prosperous  agricultural  and 
industrial  area.  1%  miles  to  milk  station  and  thriv¬ 
ing,  growing  industrial  village.  Improved  highway. 
Appropriate,  attractive,  modern  buildings  partially 
equipped.  Only  $12,500;  terms.  152  acre,  30  cow, 
upland  valley  dairy  farm,  excellent  modern  buildings, 
all  conveniences.  16  good  cows,  team,  tractor,  tools. 
Everything  $12,800.  Other  desirable  farms,  small  and 
largo,  $2,500  and  up.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Licensed  Broker, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  farms  of  around  100  acres  each. 

Good  location  and  desirable  land  in  Caroline 
County.  Write  for  particulars.  Margaret  C.  Neal, 
Denton,  Maryland.  Phone  3, _ 

Unusual  opportunity  for  exclusive,  high-class. 

cabin.  Summer  and  Winter  resort  site.  Located 
along  a  New  York  State  and  U.  S.  highway.  High  in 
the  scenic  Shawangunk  Mountains.  Affords  an  un¬ 
surpassed,  panoramic  valley  view.  4  mostly  wooded, 
acres,  finest  spring  water.  $2,500.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  N,  Y.  Tel.  New  Paitz  2046. _ 

WANTED:  Profitably  operating  modern  dairy  farm, 

stocked,  equipped.  150  acres  or  more,  rolling  or 
level  land,  tractor  worked.  Within  150  miles  New 
York,  all  details  first  letter.  Photos  principal.  BOX 
3981,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

90  ACRES,  only  2  miles  to  city.  2-family  house,  new 

modem  barn,  machinery  shed,  double  garage. 
Splendid  level  land.  Ideal  location  for  cattle  dealer. 
Include  17  very  fine  cows,  1  bull,  team,  machinery, 
for  $17,500.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

14  ACRE  farm,  6  room  house,  newly  decorated, 

garage,  bam,  shop,  lien  house,  milk  house.  From 
owner.  $2,500,  Herbert  Anderson,  Charlottville,  N.  Y. 
CENTRAL  Vermont.  Small  poultry  farm,  3  acres,  good. 

house,  $1,800.  Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  170  acres, 
7  room  house  all  conveniences,  barns  and  poultry 
houses,  $3,800.  500  acres,  dairy  and  beef  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  7  room  house,  conveniences,  brook, 
$5,500.  Robert  Ball,  Barre,  Vt. ,  owner. _ 

LADY  owner  cannot  handle,  200  acre  daily  farm ;  in¬ 
cludes  66  head  registered  Holstein  herd;  Farmall 
tractor,  finest  line  equipment;  10  room  homestead; 
barn  110x32,  48  stanchions;  other  buildings;  will  soli 
at  practically  value  stock-equipment.  Write  A2496 
QE.  West's  Brokers,  Dewey  Carlson.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

SALE:  Fine  home,  7  miles  St,  Lawrence  River;  900 
population;  5  milk  routes;  state  road.  John  Cooper, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  farm  and  dairy  manager  and  son  20, 
must  have  6  room  house.  Wm.  Lentz,  R  2, 
Chatham.  N,  Y.  Telephone  Spencertown  3462, _ 

19  ACRES,  10  room  house,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  view,  beautiful  shade  trees,  lawn,  chicken 
house,  good  road,  in  Catskills;  $4,500.  George  Rauch, 
Freehold,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM  for  sale:  122  acre  dairy  farm,  level  land,  21 
acres  timber,  between  two  lakes,  9  room  house, 
large  barn,  electricity,  running  water,  23  cattle,  2 
horses,  farm  machinery  and  equipment  included.  H. 
Scezney,  Thompson,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  18  room  two  family  dwelling  lo¬ 
cated  in  center  of  Ticonderoga  Village.  Ideal  for 
rooming  house  or  apartment  development.  Good  con¬ 
dition,  2  baths,  3  floors,  furnace,  full  cellar;  $8,000. 
James  M,  Lonergan,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. _ 

200  ACRES  near  Delhi.  Modern  buildings.  Stocked 
and  completely  equipped.  Tractor,  horses,  34  cattle. 
1945  income  $8,025.  $15,500,  terms.  Owner  A.  Holst, 
Delhi.  N.  Y. _ _ 

MARRJED  farmer  age  38,  wants  to  buy  small  farm 
from  elderly  person  to  be  paid  for  on  pension  plan, 
monthly  or  weekly.  Life  time  experience  on  farm,  no 
children;  sober,  honest.  Best  references.  BOX  4173, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  160  acres  hay  and  grain  farm,  one-half 
mile  south  of  Lodi,  N.  Y.  9-room  house  and  two 
large  barns,  fair  shape,  electricity.  BOX  343, 
Lodi,  N,  Y, 


$7,200  buys  farm,  140  acres,  18  head  livestock,  crops, 
tools,  milking  machine,  electricity;  easy  terms.  Write 
Mr,  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N,  Y,  Free  list,  farms,  etc. 
TO  settle  estate,  11  room  house  and  store;  terms. 
Village  Box  45,  Wallkill,  N.  Y, _ 

9-W  Highway,  gas  station,  200  ft.  frontage;  2  acres. 

5  room  bungalow;  4  miles  above  Catskill;  $6,000. 
Come  and  get  it,  quick.  No  brokers,  please.  This 
place  can  be  a  money  maker.  Ed.  Withjack,  9-W 
Highway,  West  Athens,  N.  Y. _ 

237  ACRES,  30  milkers,  team,  Farmall  tractor  on 
rubber,  milking  machine,  complete  machinery  for 
$13,000.  8 -room  house,  electricity,  basement  barn 
40x80.  other  buildings.  Fish  pond,  would  make 
swimming  pool.  School  bus,  mall  delivery,  telephone. 
All  for  $13,000;  must  have  half  cash.  Darwin  Craig, 
Attorney.  Afton,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Rent:  To  couple,  100  aore  farm,  furnished  house, 
exchange  board  owner,  one-half  taxes  or  other  com¬ 
parable  arrangements;  house  available  now;  farm 
November  1st.  BOX  4078,  Rural  Ne^v-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm,  some  limestone  soil,  woods,  brook, 
buildings;  state  price.  Schoharie.  Albany  County  or 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  4079,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TRUCKING  and  ice  business,  established  30  years. 

Two  new  trucks,  largo  storage  place  with  loading 
dock,  new  storage  for  ice,  loading  tools,  2  family 
house.  Consider  exchange  for  small  farm.  BOX  4080, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  wants  to  rent  equipped  farm,  for 
cash,  rent  or  on  shares;  age  38  years.  Life  time 
experience  on  general  farm,  5  years  experience  as 
herdsman,  no  children,  honest,  steady,  best  refer¬ 
ences;  would  buy  small  farm  with  principle  and 
interest  in  one  lump  sum  to  be  paid  monthly  like 
rent.  BOX  4081,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Fruit  farm  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey;  electricity  essential.  Give  all  information, 
price  in  first  letter,  BOX  4082.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARMER  wishes  to  buy,  from  owner,  equipped  and 
stocked  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  Details  please.  Must 
he  a  bargain.  BOX  4084,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  and  fruit  farm  with  hatchery, 
established  business,  large  modern  house,  with  all 
modern  conveniences;  all  buildings  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  on  main  route;  fully  stocked  and  equipped. 
BOX  4086.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

186  ACRE  homestead,  two  houses,  electricity,  bath, 
furnace,  gas  for  heat  and  power.  Large  barns,  25 
acres  apples,  excellent  soil.  Here’s  money  maker. 
Johnson  Realty  Co.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y..  Established 
1918. 


FOR  Sale:  4-acro  poultry  farm  in  Lakewood.  1,500 

capacity.  Pullets  ready  to  lay.  Screened  turkey 
houses.  Gas  brooders.  Incubators  8.000  capacity.  Mod¬ 
ern  6-roonj  dwelling.  Paying  proposition.  Reasonable. 
H.  R,  Mulholiand,  Lakewood.  N.  J.  Phone  0947  R. 

LARGE  dairy  farm,  located  in  Montgomery  County 

overlooking  the  Mohawk  Valley,  a  magnificent  view. 
The  cow  barn  140  feet  long,  cement  floors,  tie  up 
40  head,  nursery,  granary,  stalls  for  6  horses,  water 
buckets,  feed  track,  2  unit  Surge  milkers,  cooler 
room,  2  large  silos,  hen  house,  corn  crib,  hog  house, 
brooder  house;  other  barn  40x60  with  40  ft.  annex 
as  garage,  115  acres  in  pasture,  well  watered.  100 
acres  in  fertilo  fields.  Farm  can  carry  50  head.  House 
of  8  rooms  has  hard  oak  floors,  plastered  walls  and 
furnace  heated,  telephone  and  electricity;  7  acres  just 
seeded  to  alfalfa.  40  head  of  cows,  heifers  and  spring 
calves,  1  bull,  2  horses,  milking  5  cans  of  milk 
daily.  Tractor  and  all  farm  machinery.  Aged  owner 
retiring,  offer  farm  at  a  sacrifice  price  of  $18,500 ; 
$5,000  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  balance  cash. 
For  particulars  address  BOX  4103,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  200  acre  farm  at  Lodi.  N.  Y.  150  acres 

highly  cultivated,  tractor  worked,  50  acres  woodland 
and  pasture,  located  in  Finger  Lakes  region,  3  miles 
from  Seneca  Lake;  good  springs,  improved  road, 
adequate  buildings,  electricity;  $8,500.  BOX  4ipo, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Good  5  room  house  with  electricity  in 

Delaware  County,  New  York.  Near  brook  with  good 
fishing,  small  acreage;  price  $1,600.  BOX  4106, 
Bural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  450  acre  Delaware  County,  New  York  dairy 

farm.  Good  buildings,  all  improvements,  near  town; 
60  cows,  full  line  equipment.  Gross  yearly  income 
over  $16,000.  Price  $30.000.  BOX  4107,  Rural  N  -Y 
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range,  spring  water,  basement  barn,  steel  roof,  35 
ties,  horse  stable,  new  tool  shed,  11  cows,  2  horses, 
milker,  necessary  farm  tools,  improved  road,  school’ 
mail,  milk  service.  This  very  good  farm  priced  at 
only  $8,000  complete,  cash  $3,500.  C.  D.  Wagar 
Realtor.  Whitney  Point.  N.  Y.  _ ' 


FOR  Sale:  156  acre  dairy  farm  on  bank  of  St. 

Lawrence  River,  St.  Lawrence  County.  %  mile  river 
front,  90  acres  tillable,  electricity,  telephone,  R.  F.  D. 
1  mile  from  county  road;  large  dairy  and  hay  barn, 
horse  barn,  hen  and  hog  house,  granary,  ice  house 
machine  shed,  2  houses.  Will  sell  with  or  without 
dairy,  for  more  information  write  R.  J.  Donald 
Brier  Hill,  N.  Y. 


620  ACRE  stock  and  grain  farm.  16  room  modern 
house,  barn;  $100,000.  1,400  acre  stock  and  grain 

farm,  valuable  buildings,  five  to  six  million  feet  of 
timber;  $95,000.  900  acre  stock  and  grain  farm,  8 
room  house,  lights,  water,  bath,  two  tenant  houses, 
barns.  Stock  and  farming  machinery  included;  $55,000. 
785  acre  river  stock  farm,  large  brick  house;  $25,000. 
260  acre  farm,  10  room  brick  house,  two  baths,  two 
tenant  houses;  $20,000.  340  acre  stock  farm,  good  8 

room  house,  large  bank  barn.  100  acres  bottom  land, 
valuable  timber;  $16,500.  700  acre  dairy  farm,  large 
modern  dairy  barn,  10  room  modern  house,  tenant 
house.  All  milk  cows  and  live  stock  and  farming 
machinery  and  tools  included.  One  of  the  best  dairv 
farms  in  A’irginia;  $70,000.  Telephone  226,  J  D. 
Addington,  P,  O.  BOX  1015,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

125  ACRE  poultry  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  150  miles 

from  New  Y’ork  City.  Capacity  4000  layers.  Lay¬ 
ing  houses,  brooder  houses,  13  range  houses  equipped 
with  running  wator  and  electricity.  Large  swimming 
pool  on  property.  8  room  house,  automatic  steam  heat. 
On  main  road.  AH  buildings  in  A1  condition.  Price 
$17,500,  BOX  4111,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

VILLAGE  farm:  150  acres  rich  loam.  Main  house 
steam  heat,  two  baths,  tenant  house,  three  barns, 
water  in  cow  barn,  silo;  $5,000  cash  noeded.  Balance 
terms  to  suit.  Davis  the  Broker,  Canastota,  N,  Y, 

WANTED:  Fruit  farm  in  Ulster  or  Dutchess 

County,  Now  Y oik.  Must  have  good  home  and  other 
buildings,  not  less  than  50  acres.  Give  all  details 
in  first  letter.  BOX  4120,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  wanted,  with  or  without  stock.  Send  full 
details  in  first  letter  with  photos  to  BOX  4115. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  or  place  in  the  country,  with¬ 
in  hundred  miles  New  York;  must  be  livable,  have 
electricity,  ample  water  supply,  on  good  road.  John 
II,  Brooks,  606  California  St,,  Nowtonvlllc,  Mass. 

RETIRING  businessman  and  farm  operator  wants  to 
lease  small  farm  or  country  place  within  70  miles 
New  York.  BOX  4119,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  Low’  taxes. 

50  miles  west  of  New  York  City.  Realtor: 
Groendyke,  High  Bridge,  N.  .T, _ 

CAPACITY  2,000  layers.  Barn,  equipment,  orchard. 

9  room  house,  modern.  2  car  garage.  No  agents. 
Ansel's  Poultry  Farm,  Warrenville,  N.  J.  I’laln- 
field  6-1474  W  1. 


WANTED:  3  or  4  room  cabin,  largo  plot  in  moun¬ 
tains  within  100  miles  New  York  City.  Photo,  full 
particulars  first  letter.  Have  $500  cash.  BOX  4122, 
Rural  New-Y’orker, 


PORTABLE  garage,  20x40  ft. ;  portable  chicken 
house,  20x60  ft.;  portable  chicken  house,  14x20  ft. 
all  buildings  in  good  condition.  M.  W.  Lane, 
Katonah,  N,  Y.  Tel,  271W. 


190  ACRE  farm,  2  brooks,  modern  barn,  suitable  for 
dairy,  50  stanchions,  on  Route  208.  Only  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  with  own  equipment  need  apply. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  party.  Call  Sundays 
after  9:00  A.M.,  Washingtonville  2541  or  write  to 
Dr,  R.  Leroer,  Monroe.  N.  Y„  It.  D, _ 

CATSKILL  Mountains,  155  acres,  secluded  farm,  good 
8  room  house,  porch,  barn,  best  of  water,  wonder¬ 
ful  view,  2,500  ft.  elevation;  price  $3,500.  O.  Steiner, 
Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y,  Telephone  4632. _ 

$20,000  fruit  crop  included  with  tills  187  acre  fruit 
farm  until  September  10;  100  acres  grapes;  9  room 
farmstead,  electricity;  barn,  other  buildings;  terrific 
producer.  Write  about  A2497  QE.  West’s  Brokers, 
Dewey  Carlson,  Rep..  338  Central  Ave..  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 
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FEED  Mill  full  line  equip.  6  acre  poultry  farm;  5 
room  home,  electricity,  telephone;  barn,  2-car 

garage;  poultry  house  400  hen  capacity;  3  brooder 
houses;  last  year’s  reported  income  $60,000;  unusual 
opportunity  $8,000.  Write  8582  QE.  West’s,  Brokers 
Luther  Johnson,  Rep.,  38  Water  St.,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y 


DELAWARE  County  farm.  265  acres.  Good  build¬ 
ings,  33  cows,  3  horses,  2  tractors.  Complete  line 
of  machinery,  80  acres  flat.  $17,000.  Many  others, 
Bunnell  Agency,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Gentleman's  farm  of  1  to  5  acres,  in 
Christian  community  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  City.  House  must  be  fairly  modern  and  of  5 
to  7  rooms,  electricity,  water,  telephone.  Give  full 
particulars  with  picture  if  possible.  R.  T.  Olsen,  136 
Caterson  Terrace,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOB.  Sale:  3-room  bungalow  on  waterfront.  Fort  Lee 
N.  J.  Bunning  water,  electricity.  Full  price 
$800.00.  For  appointment  telephone  Edgecomb  4-3313, 
call  between  11  and  1. 


MARYLAND  dairy:  75  acres,  9-room  stone  house, 
bath,  electric,  hard  road,  large  barn,  tile  silo. 
With  herd,  treetor  and  growing  crops.  $15,500 
Terms.  Kitchen  Farm  Sales,  Professional  Building, 
Baltimore  1,  Maryland! 


200  ACRE  Cortland  County  crop  and  potato  farm,  160 
acres  tillable,  100  acres  potato  soil  estimated 
20.000  timber;  gravel  road;  electricity  available;  15 
room,  house,  bath  room.  2  barns,  30x74  ft.  and  40x40 
ft. ;  ~  henhouse  14x60  ft. ;  granary  and  work  shop. 
Good  nearby  markets.  Have  full  line  of  machinery. 
Bare  farm  $4,800;  one-half  cash.  Glenn  Carter, 
Marathon,  N.  Y.  Phone  25  F  11. 


WANTED:  Small  home  in  Washington  County,  New 
York;  a  few  acres,  electricity,  plenty  water  essential. 
BOX  4140;  Rural  New-Yorker, 


EXCHANGE  3  nice  furnished  room  apartment.  New 
York  (Astoria)  for  small  farm,  electricity,  about 
30  to  70  miles  New  York.  BOX  4142,  Rural  N.-Y. 


MAN,  old  pensioner,  wishes  to  rent  of  Christian 
family  on  farm,  2  rooms,  tool  shed,  vegetable 
garden;  year  round,  in  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts. 
Protestant;  references.  BOX  4148,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  174  acre  creek  flat  farm  between 
Newark  Valley  and  Owego,  N.  Y.,  on  main  high¬ 
way,  10-room  house  with  improvements,  34x90  base¬ 
ment  barn,  iron  stanchion  drinking  cups,  10  can  milk 
cooler;  also  full  line  tools.  19  cows,  8  heifers,  1  bull, 
4  horses,  all  farm  tools,  13  acres  corn,  6  acres  oats. 
2  acres  cabbage,  1  acre  potatoes,  2  acres  millet.  Go 
direct  to  owner.  Price  $15,000,  one-half  down.  Joseph 
Callahan,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  or  call  United 
Real  Estate.  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Greene  47-Y4. 


FOR  Sale:.  A  265  acre  farm  seeded  pasture,  modern 
bungalow,  dairy  barn,  chicken  houses,  lights,  auto¬ 
matic  waterers  for  8,000  broilers,  tenant  house,  most 
buildings  practically  new.  Steers  and  broilers  will 
pay  for  farm  every  year  or  two  without  tilling  any 
soil  on  $15,000  valuation.  Enjoy  Eastern  Shores' 
better  climate,  cheaper  land  and  taxes.  W.  I. 
Rhodes,  owner,  Marydel.  Md. 


FOR  Sale:  115-acre  farm,  9/10  tillable,  10-room 
old  house,  large  basement  bam,  mile  from  Dundee, 
N.  Y.,  $4,500.  Robson  Longwell,  14597  Greenleaf  St., 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 


4,000  Poultry  farm,  45  acres,  25  in  woodlot,  two 
houses,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water;  4  car 
garage,  schoolbus;  on  Utica -Binghamton  branch 

D.  L.  &  W. ;  12  miles  from  Utica ;  macadam  road. 
Ideal  for  Summer  home;  trout  stream,  abundant  wild 
life,  15  acre  level  field  for  airstrip.  Send  for  de¬ 
scription  and  pictures,  $16,000,  half  cash.  Harvey 
Head,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sales  Beautiful  Connecticut  farm,  125  acres  of 
rolling  scehic  beauty  with  large  rambling  farm 
house,  barn  and  several  other  buildings.  Many  de¬ 

sirable  building  lots  included  which  overlook  a  large 
valley.  Pond  with  island  and  brook  with  large  wooded 
tract.  65  acres  more  or  less  of  tillable  rich  soil. 

Income  last  year  from  dairy,  eggs,  poultry,  hay  and 
wood  around  $18,000.  Ideal  as  a  farm  or  estate. 

Owner  wishes  to  retire  from  farming.  Will  sell  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools;  around  90  tons  hay  now 
in  bam;  artesian  well;  water  in  all  buildings.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  state  road  between  Hartford  and  New 

London,  Conn.  Write  E.  E.  Smith,  Box  208,  Yantlc, 
Connecticut. 


FOR  Sale:  223  acre  farm,  two  sets  bam  buildings, 
good  house,  electricity,  some  timber,  sugar  bush; 
main  road,  10  miles  from  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 
With  or  without  stock  and  tools.  BOX  4150,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


400  ACRE  dairy  farm  Berkshire  foothills,  100  miles 
New  York  City.  53  stanchion  modem  barn,  almost 
new.  2  other  large  barns,  basement  type.  Machinery 
shed,  storage  building,  2  silos.  2  dwelling  houses,  5 
and  6  rooms,  each  with  all  conveniences.  All  build¬ 
ings  in  good  condition.  Ever-flowing  spring  supplies 
pressure  water  to  all  buildings.  200  acres  in  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  land.  Operating  on  profitable  basis.  For 
sale  with  or  without  cattle  and  equipment.  Owner 
transferring  business  South.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
BOX  4151,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  120  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  $4,800. 
BOX  4154,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


104  ACRE  turkey  farm,  formerly  dairy,  farm,  past 
few  years  turkey  farm;  constant  brook.  60  acres 
turkey  pasture,  25  acres  grain  balance  meadow  and 
woods.  3  new  brooder  houses,  2  barns  used  as  brooder 
houses,  capacity  8,000  turkeys;  stone  silo,  new  feed 
house,  shed  garage  and  shop,  good  condition;  modern 
6  rooms,  bath  and  laundry,  brick  house,  hot  water 
heat  electricity.  Summer  hot  water,  modem  kitchen, 
beautiful  location  South  Jersey:  1  mile  town,  20  miles 
Philadelphia.  Low  taxes,  school,  church,  bus.  Occu¬ 
pancy  first  of  year.  With  or  without  turkey  equipment, 
tractor,  truck,  .etc.  Priced  right.  Write  for  full  de- 
tails.  BOX  4155,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


910  ACRE  dairy  farm,  410  tillable,  estimated  1,700,000 
board  ft.  timber;  fruit;  11  room  homestead;  barn 
38x130,  20x30;  2nd  barn  36x70;  garage;  poultry  house; 
3  room  tenant  home;  Includes  stock-equipment; 
$18,000.  Write  B5643  QE.  West’s  Brokers,  Winch, 
Box  No.  11.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


VETERANS  wife  and  child  want  to  rent  small  house, 

modem  conveniences,  in  or  on  outskirts  of  small 
village,  school  nearby.  BOX  4160,  Rural  N.-Y, 

FOR  Sale:  A  valuable  fruit  farm  approximately  125 
acres  on  Seneca  Lake  with  lovely  cottage;  third 
mile  lake  front,  50  aeres  grapes,  eight  of  peaches; 
two  other  houses,  three  barns.  For  descriptions  and 
price  write  E.  G.  Porter,  Caywood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale,  rent  or  on  share  basis.  85  acres,  dairy, 
poultry  farm,  stocked  and  equipped.  Large  modern 
house  suitable  for  rooming.  Vi  mile  from  Middletown, 
N.  Y~,  BOX  4168,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Four  bedroom  country  home,  good  con¬ 

dition,  modern  plumbing,  heating,  etc.  Five  to  10 
acres  suitable  for  orchard;  within  two  hours  commut¬ 
ing  New  York.  Northern  Jersey  or  Orange  County 
preferred.  BOX  4163,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  House,  fair  condition,  about  5  rooms. 

electricity,  good  water,  about  5  acres,  pleasant 
view,  75  miles  New  York  City.  Prefer  Southern  New 
York,  Northern  New  Jersey.  Price  about  $3,000.  May 
Arrange  present  owner  to  stay.  Give  honest  descrip¬ 
tion,  location,  price.  Replies  confidential.  No  agents. 
BOX  4162,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  dairy  barn  for  wrecking,  built  1938. 

Fully  equipped  with  Jamesway  equipment  including 
65  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  stall,  pipe,  etc 
Building  50x100  feet.  Bernard  Sragow,  Maplewood 
Ave.,  Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N,  Y.  _ 

POULTRY  bargain:  12  acres,  6  room  home,  electricity, 
overlooking  lake;  new  barn;  triple  garage;  poultry 
2,500  hen  capacity;  other  buildings;  some  poultry- 
farm  equipment;  buildings  insured  $5,000;  terrific  buy 
$3,000.  Write  about  B5661  QE.  West’s  Brokers.  Winch, 
Box  No.  II,  Elmira,  N.Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fruit  farm.  Bargain.  50  acre  orchard  best 

varieties  with  prepared  land  to  set  additional  50 
acres  Modern  home,  good  machinery,  chicken  houses 
for  2,000  layers.  High  location.  BOX  4184,  R,  N.-Y". 

FOR  Sale:  Choice  180  acre  farm  near  Cornwall 
Bridge,  Conn. ;  50  acres  woods  with  ample  timber 
for  wood  and  lumber;  balance  acreage  farmable  with 
excellent  building  sites;  several  springs  for  plentiful 
clear  water  supply;  less  than  95  miles  from  Bronx. 
N.  Y. ;  could  be  made  into  beautiful  estate  or  good 
tourist  business;  fully  modernized  buildings  con¬ 
sisting  of  large  residence  fully  Insulated  with  Johns- 
Manville  rock  wool;  good  sized  cow  and  horse  barns 
also  some  small  utility  buildings;  properly  developed, 
this  farm  could  carry  100  head  of  cattle.  (No 
agents.)  Price  neighborhood  $30,000  not  excessive  for 
this  place.  BOX  4191,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farm,  good  road,  plenty  water,  electricity; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  4166,  Rural  N.-Y. 


FOR  Sale;  Connecticut  River  Valley  200  acre  dairy 
farm.  Tillage,  pasture,  timber  wood.  Ideal  location. 
State  road.  Colonial  12  room  house  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Large  barns,  silo,  garage.  Mollie  N.  Pike, 
Extrx. ,  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire. 


WANTED:  By  experienced  farmer  and  veteran  son, 

dairy  farm  approximately  150  acres,  %  tillable. 
Hard  road.  Housing  for  two  families.  Stock  and 
equipment  preferred  but  not  essential.  Southern  New 
York.  R.  Krog,  126  Jerome  Ave.,  South  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 

to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

ROOM  and  board  wanted  for  elderly  lady,  ground 
floor,  near  bath.  Preferably  in  country  home.  Write 
BOX  8517,  113  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


BOARDERS-Tourists :  September-October,  small  farm, 

Catskill.  Quiet,  restful,  beautiful  scenery,  all  con- 
veniences,  good  cooking.  BOX  4089,  Rural  N.-Y. 


PLEASANT  village  hotel,  unsurpassed  beauty,  home 

cooking,  all  recreation  nearby;  room  and  board 
$25  to  $35  weekly;  children  under  8,  $15.  Al.  and 
Martha’s,  Otego,  New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  widower  wants  board  or  rooms  poultry- 

man,  gardener,  handy  man;  can  furnish  3  rooms  and 
tools.  Don’t  use  liquor  or  tobacco,  can  pay  $7.00 
per  week  and  do  light  work.  Connecticut  preferred. 
BOX  4109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from 

$150  monthly.  BOX  3685,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
OFFERING  excellent  private  country  home,  whole- 
some  food;  gentleman  $15  weekly.  BOX  4123. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  by  two  adults,  two  rooms,  meals,  in 

,  private  country  home  for  occasional  weekends ;  with¬ 
in  60  miles.  N.  Gallagher,  3002  Perry  Ave.  New 
York  City,  58, _ 

WANTED:  Boarding  home  for  13  year  old  boy. 

board  $45.  Brooklyn  Home  for  Children, 
67-35  112th  St.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

Boulevard  3-0740.  _ 

RETIRED  gentleman  may  have  a  home  with  us  at 

Hallcrest.  Modern  home  with  all  conveniences. 

Room,  board  and  laundry,  $15  per  week.  A.  Haller, 
South  Montrose.  Pa. 


PERMANENT  board  and  room  in  American  farm 

home  wanted  by  retired  man,  age  56.  Room  must 
be  suitable  for  writing.  Give  particulars  of  location, 
charges,  ages  and  sex  of  children,  date  available. 
BOX  4156,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORM 

Your  Flock 
The  SURE  Way! 


GIZZARD 

CAPSULES  Deliver  Correct  Dose  to  Each  Bird 


WANTED:  Boarders,  elderly  gentlemen  permanently 
on  farm,  plain  living,  home  cooking,  no  liquor. 
BOX  4177,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


C  ?AT  Cheese,  made  from  pure,  whole  goat’s  milk. 

$1.25  lb.  postpaid.  Abkarian,  R.  1,  Middletown. 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Dry  navy  or  kidney  beans,  small  or 

large  amounts.  C.  A.  McMillen,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  5  lb.  can  $4.50;  5  lb. 

can  dark  $4.00;  2  lb.  can  granulated  $3.00,  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


BLACK  walnut  meats.  Best  grade.  Lb.  $1.60;  2  lbs. 

$3.15;  5  lbs.  $7.50.  Pecan  pieces,  English  walnuts 
and  almonds  $1.50  lb.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. _ 

GOAT  cheese,  Swiss-type,  made  from  100%  goat  milk 

$1.00  lb.  postpaid.  R,  M.  Rice,  Rathbone,  N,  Y* 

?.Ef’AN  Dieces.  lb.  $1.25  per  lb.  2  lbs.  $2.40;  5  lbs. 

Penna  Pareel  post  prepaid-  11  ■  L-  Harman,  Dillsburg, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades;  will  de¬ 

liver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  Phone  47-282,  R.  D.  14 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  * 

FOR  Sale:  150  tons  timothy  hay,  baled;  1946  crop. 

W.  A.  Olmsted,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 


MANY'  good  used  books  of  late  fiction  for  sale  at 
60  cents  each.  Send  for  list.  Hayes,  16  Roosevelt 
Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WILL  buy  Allcrop  Harvester,  or  need  someone  to 

do  custom  work  that  has  one.  Maple  Haven  Farms. 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED;  Witte  gasoline  engine  for  cutting  wood. 

F.  Beck.  Stanhope,  N.  J.’ 


WANTED:  An  old  chess  set  in  excellent  condition. 

BOX  4075,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Big  brass  or  copper  kettle.  State  size, 

condition  and  price.  BOX  4095,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  1000  watt  lighting  plant,  one  year  used, 

32  volt  D.C.,  with  four  batteries,  vacuum  cleaner, 
electric  iron  and  washing  machine  or  exchange  for 
hay,  straw  or  grain.  B.  Elmers,  Box  134,  Staten 
Island,  9.  New  York. 


WANTED:  Some  used  books  written  by  members  of 

Society  of  Friends  BOX  4101,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  or  exchange:  Laying  cage  batteries  for  216 

hens,  5  tier  brooder,  some  growing  cages.  Bennett 
Goldberg.  P.  O.  Box  531.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  13-72  cage  laying  batteries,  3  years  old. 

10-3  deck  growing  batteries,  1  year  old.  Will  not 
sell  unless  seen  by  prospective  purchaser.  The  name 
is  I.  S.  Manheimer,  Route  133,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Ossining  2287, 


WANTED:  1  or  2,  2-horsepower,  single  phase  fire 
sirens;  state  price.  Richard  Tonini,  sec.,  Richmond 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Richmond,  Mass. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  be  CERTAIN 
that  your  flock  is  treated  for  worms  and 
that  is  INDIVIDUAL  worming  of  each 
bird!  Lee’s  GIZZARD  CAPSULES  give 
you  the  safe,  effective  way  to  worm  with¬ 
out  knocking  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  GIZZARD  CAP¬ 
SULE’S  INSOLUBLE  coat¬ 
ing  does  not  dissolve  in  the 


crop — it  protects  medicine  until  crushed 
by  gizzard — gently  delivers  correct  dose, 
full  strength  to  worms.  Help  your  flock 
against  the  ravages  of  intestinal  worms ! 

For  best  results,  worm  with  genuine 
Lee’s  GIZZARD  CAP¬ 
SULES.  At  your  nearby  Lee 
Dealer  (drug,  hatchery,  feed 
or  seed  store.) 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

OMAHA  8,  NEBRASKA 


GIZZARD  CAPSULES 


REG.  US.  PAT,  Ofl 


Keep  YourJJotkLaying  'Round  the  Clock! 

-  Install  The  Efficient 


IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 

—Prepaid  if 
payment 
accompanies 
order;  other¬ 
wise  C.O.D. 


BACON  Automatic 

LIGHT  CONTROL 


Hens  will  exercise  more, 
eat  more  and  produce  more 
eggs  with  this  accurately 
controlled  lighting.  The 
BACON  AUTOMATIC  is 
notable  for  its 

DEPENDABILITY— Self- 
startingTelechron  Mo¬ 
tor...  no  maintenance. 

SIMPLICITY— Only  one 
moving  part  actuates 
“mercury-to-mercury” 
contacts. 

ECONOMY-Low  initial 
cost .  .  .  Sealed-in  syn¬ 
chronous  motor  pro¬ 
vides  most  economical 
light  control  available. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 
Address:  Dept.  49 

The  ROYAL  MFG.  CO 

BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 


BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  queens  by  return  mail, 

$1.25  each.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  600  egg  Reliable  Incubator,  110  volt  60 

cycle,  fully  automatic,  almost  new  $65.  Stephen 
Pokal,  350  Lincoln  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
MA.  2-2835. 


WANTED:  For  Gravely  tractor,  riding  sulky  also 
rotary  mower.  New  or  used.  Premium  price.  B 
and  S.  Box  26,  Station  D.  New  York  City  3 


FOR  Sale:  Locust  and  cedar  posts.  Geo.  Stimpson, 

Mt.  Tabor,  N,  J.  Telephone  Roekaway  9-0184-M. 


WANTED:  Garden  tractor.  Neubeck,  North  Patehogue, 

New  York. 


OLD  car  wanted.  Preferably  around  1929  and  in 

good  condition.  Norman  Whitlock,  Sperry  Road, 
Bethany,  Conn. 


FOR  Sale:  Palmer  No.  22  hydraulic  cider  press. 

Paul  II.  Richards,  Bangor,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Pine  cones,  small  to  medium  size,  $2.00 

per  bushel.  Write  for  prices  on  large  lots,  also 
samples.  J.  D.  Fuller,  Mountville,  Georgia. 


WANTED:  House  trailer,  describe  fully,  also  large 
tent.  BOX  4176,  Rural  New-Y  orker. 


FOR  Sale:  Johnson  poultry  picker,  $325.  W.  Loomis. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Multiple  sawing  machine,  used,  complete 

with  10  H.P.  electric  motor,  pulleys,  "V”  belts, 
2  sets  (8)  circular  saw  blades,  feeder  attachment. 
Excellent  for  sawing  strips,  slats,  pickets.  Sacrifice 
$350.  Dubl-Test  Supply  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


All  Purpose  P re-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J, 


HAVE  ARMY  STEEL  BEDS  (cots)  36  inches  wide. 
Mattresses,  Pillows  and  Blankets.  Reasonable. 

Also  Large  Hay  Stack  Covers  and  Tarpaulins. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE  ASHLEY  MACHINE  CO. 

Presents  the  Latest  Models 

Turkey  &  Poultry  Pickers 

Patent  No.  2300157  and  2302525 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Drum:  10  gauge  hot  dip  galvanized 
steel.  Body:  Entirely  or  partly  stain¬ 
less  steel.  Fingers:  Sturdy  and  long- 
lasting  slip-in  type.  See  this  ma¬ 
chine  before  you  buy. 

Ask  For  Further  Information 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 

Eastern  Distributor 


CHAMBCRUH 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

Their  Quality  is  TOPS.  Hundreds 
of  customers  have  said  it!  And 
we’ve  been  sold  out  all  season. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


CA&U&c  yaM&v  Chbx\ 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY  1 

x>on-oexea  rr.s.  OKI*, 
S.  C.  Hanson  or  loo  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $1 1.00  $21.00  $5.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  5.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  and  B.  I.  Reds  12.00  17.00  11.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds _  13.00  17.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  10.00  .  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement, 
or  write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List, 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  LESS  THAN 

’200" 


‘  -  1 »  »  rf—  1  I  111  LU3B 

Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 


Makes  lumber, 

ties,  shindies 
crates, lath.  . 
studding. 


,  Be  I  saw  Models 

' in  10. 14 ,20 ,24  ft.sawin^i^^ 
lengths.  Patented  Mechanical 
Feed,  accurate  set  works  and 
r^if  positive  dogrs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  InoasaudB 
^11"  used  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  forlfc- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREH 
-  w£°°k.let’  “How  Make  Lumber* '  and  Catalog: 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

B  ELS  AW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

0SDt«i829-j*  3542  Main  Street,  Kansas  City  2,  MO. 


FENCING  farm 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 

Welded  Turkey  Wire.  Cello-Glass,  JrV*'  >*.  H 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing,  — _r 

Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con-  ^SnmX 
trollers.  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


*08.161  HAL"  mg  A 

NEV*  * A 


Hi*eS 


10,000  N.H.-U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders.  For  meat  or  eggs,  Atwood’s  RQP  Supervised 
stock  is  TOPS.  Rugged,  dependable,  original  New 
Hampshires.  Plan  now  for  poultry  demand  next  fall  and 
winter.  Write  today.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202,  FRANKLIN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

flfTf  yr  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 

r*II  I  ,  B  ,r,  I  NHal“P  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 

M  ^  *  a  kR  Ready  to  Lay  In  6  to  S 

weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 

$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE  Box  B,  0AKM0HIT,  PA. 
ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN'S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 

FOR  SALE:  800  New  Hampshire  pullets  February 
and  4£ril  hatched.  400  sex  cross  pullets  April  hatched. 
All  birds  healthy  and  well  developed. 

M.  W.  LANE,  KATONAH,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  27IW 

Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults 
Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116  Box  P,  Mt.  Airy,  Md, 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-$7.50;  50-$I4.00;  I00-$28.00.  ’’Ducks  for 

Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa 

TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  2  years  old,  $19.00  each. 
WM.  LECKIE  -  WANTAGH,  NEW  YORK 

Geese  and  White  Muscovy  Ducks  —  Started  stock  and 
breeders.  Free  booklet.  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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MORE  EGGS 


WITH 


BACON 


THE  BACON 
POULTRY  HOUSE 
LIGHT  CONTROL 

...  is  the  answer  to  increased 
“off-season”  egg  production. 
Lengthens  the  day  the  natural 
way  so  you  get  more  eggs  to 
sell  when  prices  are  high.  Set 
it  with  easy-change  pins  (no 
tools)  and  forget  it.  It  turns 
lights  on  and  off,  with  or  with  - 
out  1 5  -min.  dim  periods  as  de¬ 
sired,  any  number  of  times  per 
day,  morning  or  night  or  both. 

Fully  automatic,  positive  action 
based  on  electric  clock  (Telechron 
mechanism);  A.C.  2  5  or  60  cycle. 
1320  watts.  Easy  to  wire.  No  fire 
hazard.  Small  investment,  big  re¬ 
turns.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 


AT  POULTRY  SUPPLY 
DEALERS  OR  F.  0.  B. 
ROCHESTER  7,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  TIMER 
APPLIANCE  CORPORATION 


69  Atlantic  Ave.  •  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

NEW  EDITION 1 _ 

This  new  edition 
contains  still  more 
aids  to  profitable 
poultry  raising  and 
many  new  pictures. 
Write  for  your  copy,  stating 
what  poultry  you  keep. 

COMPLETE  LINE  of 

CRAWFORD 

MASHES 

Ready  for  Fall  Use 
Laboratory  Controlled 
Registered  Bag  by  Bag 

CRAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

127  Main  Street,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Dependable  Poultry  Feeds  Over  SO  Years 


RATS 


K-R-0  Kills  ’Em  or  Your  Money  Back! 

EASY  TO  USE!  Improved  K-R-O  Ready- 
Mixed  now  in  Bis-Kit  form.  No  mixing, 
no  mess,  no  bother. 

SAFE!  K-R-O  (Kills  Rats  Only)  is  made 
of  red  squill.  Relatively  harmless  to 
humans  and  farm  animals. 

CHEAP!  Household  size,  35c;  economy 
farm  package,  $1.  Also  K-R-O  Red 
Squill  Powder,  75c.  At  most  drug,  feed, 
and  seed  stores.  Gtjl  K-R-O,  today! 

“Rat  Proofing  Buildings  and  Premises,'! 
rDCC  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior.  Write  for  your 
I  I\lL  copy,  now.  The  K-R-O  Company,  Spring- 
field,  tthio,  Dept.  111. 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  regard-  Of  all  things  oyster  beds  have 
ing  some  chicks  I  ordered  from  Penn-  entered  into  the  old  commercial 
sylvania  You  replied  that  you  were  orchard”  scheme.  Four  individuals 
going  to  write  to  the  company.  Well,  were  indicated  for  violation  of  the 
today’s  mail  brought  me  a  check  for  Securities  Exchange  Act.  They  were 
$6  95  refund  for  the  chicks  I  did  not  selling  investment  contracts  in  an 
receive  for  which  I  am  grateful.  It  oyster  bed  scheme  in  Oregon.  They 
seems  that  my  letter  to  them  was  not  are  said  to  have  acquired  tide  lands 
as  good  as  yours.  It  took  only  about  in  Oregon  and  sold  one-eighth  acre 
two  weeks  after  I  wrote  to  you  to  tracts  in  which  oyster  seeds  were  to 
get  the  refund  to  which  I  was  entitled,  be  planted,  cultivated,  harvested  and 
I  am  glad  that  somebody  like  you  can  marketed  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  The 
do  something  to  wake  up  some  of  these  four  indivdiuals  represented  falsely 
concerns.  If  it  were  not  for  you,  I  that  the  land  had  been  proven  suitable 
doubt  if  I  would  have  gotten  it.  I  thank  for  oyster  production;  that  certain  in- 
you  very  much,  and  I  hope  you  can  do  vestors  were  receiving  profits;  that 
as  much  for  some  of  the  other  un-  the  tracts  would  produce  200  bushels 
fortunate  ones.  h.  v.  d.  of  oysters  every  18  months;  were  in- 

New  York  creasing  in  value  and  that  investors 

This  hatchery  wrote  that  they  did  could  buy  on  an  installment  plan  and 
not  advertise  in  the  ~R.  N.-Y.  We  re-  pay  off  the  purchase  price  from  their 
plied  that  we  were  fully  aware  of  that  earnings.  This  is  just  another  of  the 
fact;  but  did  not  see  that  it  made  any  ingenious  buy-back  plans.  “As  a  rule 
difference  where  a  customer  saw  an  companies  operating  on  this  plan  go 
advertisement;  the  fact  remained  that  broke  before  the  “crops”  mature  and 
he  had  paid  for  200  birds  and  got  100,  the  customer  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  We 
and  was  clearly  entitled  to  a  refund,  do  not  recall  any  that  succeeded. 

We  advised  this  concern  that  it  is  our  ,  • 

policy  to  protect  our  readers  as  far  In  February,  I  placed  an  order  with 
as  possible  and  while  honest  errors  E.  H.  Winchell,  Derby,  Conn.  He 
might  occur  in  a  transaction,  a  re-  claimed  to  represent  nurseries  in 
sponsible  house  usually  was  eager  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.  My  order  amounted  to 
make  a  prompt  adjustment;  that  it  $21.75  and  I  gave  him  a  deposit  of 
was  our  purpose  to  give  any  concern  $10.00  and  have  the  sales  slip  showing 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  settlement,  the  deposit.  I  have  written  the  nursery 
but  if  they  deliberately  took  an  unfair  company  but  have  received  no  ac- 
advantage,  we  would  consider  it  our  knowledgment.  Have  you  had  any 
duty  to*  publish  the  facts  so  that  our  other  complaints?  I  will  appreciate  any 
readers  would  be  on  their  guard.  It  is  assistance  you  can  give  me.  h.  e.  m. 
not  a  “holier-than-thou”  attitude,  but  Connecticut 

an  honest  attempt  to  correct  misun-  This  E.  H.  Winchell  is  not  an  agent 
derstandings,  bring  about  adjustments  Qf  the  nurseries  he  claimed  to  repre- 
and  act  as  peacemaker  whenever  we  sent.  Complaints  have  been  received 
can.  from  other  customers,  who  gave 

Winchell  orders  and  money,  but  never 

In  response  to  a  newspaper  adver-  received  any  acknowledgements  or  any 
tisement  by  Jeremiah  Mills,  Ltd.,  210  goods.  Winchell  ignores  all  letters.  The 
Fifth  Avenue,  suite  1102-A,  New  York  nursery  has  taken  the  matter  up  with 
City,  I  telegraphed  $1.65  to  the  con-  the  State  Police  and  they  are  hoping 
cern  but  received  no  stockings  and  to  get  settlements  from  Winchell;  if 
have  never  been  able  to  elicit  one  word  not,  action  will  be  taken  against  him. 
from  him.  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  are  giving  this  record  so  that  our 

would  look  up  the  concern.  The  readers  will  keep  Winch  ell’s  name  in 

amount  is  small  but  it  is  the  principle  mind  as  it  seems  it  would  be  unwise 
I  feel  is  unfair.  g.  d.  r.  to  entrust  orders  to  him. 

Massachusetts 

We  could  not  reach  Jeremiah  Mills,  j  sold  a  Lambs  Universal  Grinder 
Ltd.  by  telephone.  There  was  no  tele-  to  a  Connecticut  man  in  May  1945  at 
phone  listed  under  the  above  name.  a  price  of  $1,000.  He  agreed  to  pay  in 

We  wrote  to  the  address  hut  our  letter  two  or  three  months,  but  did  not  do 

is  returned  by  the  Post  Office  Depart-  so  ancj  wanted  me  to  take  it  back.  This 
ment  _  with  an  official  mark  Refused.  is  not  satisfactory  and  I  expect  him 
The  incident  leads  us  to  caution  our  to  go  through  with  the  bargain.  It  is 
readers  to  investigate  before  sending  now  four  months  and  I  would  like  it 
orders  by  mail  or  giving  them  to  an  settled.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do? 
agent  who  solicits  you  at  your  door.  Connecticut  l.  g.  t. 

A  payment  ot  $500.00  waa  made  on 

MfracSrat  ‘fhifti.M'it  t  'was0  ref  used.  S 

w?se  to^check  ud  before  givTng  an  order  the  matter  was  now  dragging  beyond 

Tnd  naving  emt  good  money  any  reasonable  time,  the  account  was 

and  paying  out  gooa  money.  given  tQ  gn  attorney  for  collection. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  as  to  One  year  and  one  month  after  the  sale 
“Compo-Tex”  of  St.  Louis  Mo.  They  a  compromise  offer  of  $300  was  ac- 
send  circulars  about  a  $10  course  which 
would  enable  me  to  start  my  own 
profitable  business.  Is  there  any  law 
to  be  observed  if  one  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  City?  t.  g.  g. 

New  York 

We  do  not  have  a  record  at  this 
time  on  “Compo-Tex.”  Without  a 

However d*weS  MnnofcSnc'e”?^ ' “ny  wittingly  legalized  by  the  O.P.A.  and 
profitable  business  at  the  price,  except  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is 
L  To,  rirnmntpr  Thev  might  make  said  to  have  cost  housewives  millions 
Sggestiom  Thidi  would  bi  heSful  of  dollars  on  their  purchases  of  the 
hutganv  success  in  business  depends  ordinary  dried  bean.  This  is  a  charge 
on  a  person’s  ability  and  also  whether  made  by  the  chairman  of  foe  bean,  rice 

and  awheether°rheWhhahs  Brokers “TScMon  to  totte?s  to  the 

Some  years  back  an  advertisement  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Price 
read:  “Send  10  cents  and  learn  how  Administrator  He  states  theie  is 
to  get  rich.”  The  advice  to  those  who  no  black  market  m  beans.  O.  P. • 
answered  was:  “Make  suckers  of  others  ceilings,  were  placed  on  dried 
wfi  liavf*  of  vou 99  This  is  not  list-  hesns  to  bo  usod  as  food,  but  SG6d 
ing  the  concern  inquired  about  in  that  beans  were  permitted  to  price 

Vriif  ono  must  have  definite  in-  free.  The  result  has  been  that  un¬ 
formation  before  spending  any  money,  ethical  dealers  and  growers  have  found 
In  New  York  City  any  business  must  themselves  mysteriously  sho  t  ° ,  7 

he  registered  with  the  county  clerk  sumer  beans,  but  with  an  abundant 

be  registered  witn  tne  county  cierx.  supply  o£  seed  beans,  which  were  avail- 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  from  able  at  a  price  far  above  the  ceiling 
a  dealer  and  he  apologizes  for  tardi-  on  consumer  beans. 

ness  in  making  an  adjustment  on  . _ .  „  ,  ,  ,  r  • 

capons  I  had  purchased  from  him.  He  Received  a  check  today _  in  fu  o 
has  settled  for  the  full  amount.  I  wish  my  claim  against  the  express  compaiy. 
to  thank  you  and  The  Rural  New-  1  you  the  credit  as  they  paid  no 

Yorker  for  the  assistance.  It  was  cer-  attention  to  me  the 

tainly  no  coincidence  that  this  adjust-  there  is  anything  I  can  ^ay  b 
moni  bomo  i boo  +v>nn  two  xxrp'pifQ  aftfvr  subscription  to  your  valuable  paper,  I 


CHID  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's’ 
SIIIX  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Writ*  tor  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  lnstruo- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


cepted  and  finally  collected,  otherwise 
suit  would  have  been  necessary,  which 
would  have  cost  more  than  the  dis¬ 
count  allowed.  It  is  wise  to  have 
written  agreements  on  matters  of  this 
kind. 


What  is  called  a 
bean  racket”  was 


tremendous  seed- 
revealed  as  un- 


This  FREE  Folder  Tells 
How  You  Can  Save 
Time  And  Increase 
Your  Profits  With 
PICKWICK  POULTRY  PICKERS 


Write 

for 

Your 

FREE 

Copy 

Today! 


The  information  contained  in  this  new  Pickwick 
Folder  is  Important  to  you  because  it  points  the 
way  to  bigger  profits  from  your  dressed-out 
poultry.  The  cost  of  a  brand  new,  efficient 
Pickwick  Picker  is  surprisingly  low  .  .  .  and  you 
make  extra  profit  the  moment  you  start  using  it. 
Fanners,  markets,  processors,  packing  plants 
everywhere,  are  using  Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers 
to  save  time  and  make  more  money.  You  can  do 
likewise.  Write  at  once  for  the  Pickwick  Folder! 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 


Poultry  Pickers  jj 


4623 


QUESTION: 

What  shall  I  do 
for  chicken-lice 
and  feather- mites? 

ANSWER: 

Get  the 

0* 


W/ 


TOBACCO  BY*  PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
C0RP.,  Incorporated  Louisville  2.  Kentucky 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAf  oH  THt  PACK*0E 


GRADE  ’EM  FAST 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ine„  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  ; 


ment  came  less  than  two  weeks  after  subscription  w  your  , 

you  acknowledged  my  letter.  I  had  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  My  boy  ha 
failed  to  receive  response  to  four  of  subscribed  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  10 'year 
my  letters  one  of  which  was  regis-  and  y°u  can.  be  sure  it  will  a  way 
tered.  Your  help  is  greatly  appreciated,  be  welcome  in  our  house.  w.  .  W. 
I  think  your  readers  should  know  of  Pennsylvania 
the  quick  and  satisfactory  action  We  are  glad  to  know  we  have  a 
which  you  obtained  for  me.  I  am  even  place  in  the  homes  of  our  friends.  We 
more  grateful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wish  we  might  knock  at  their  doors  and 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  greet  each  one  personally.  We  are  here 
magazine  for  less  than  one  year.  Your  to  serve  and  while  some  delay  is  in¬ 
reputation  for  service  and  the  interests  evitable  at  times  in  replies  and  at- 
of  your  readers  is  everything  my  tention,  the  purpose  is  to  be  prompt 
friends  and  neighbors  said  it  was.  and  helpful,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 

New  York  w.  A.  Y.  from  our  readers. 

We  appreciate  our  friend’s  letter.  It 
is  always  gratifying  to  know  our  work  [All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
was  effective.  It  is  not  always  possible  Department  must  be  siSned  with 
to  be  prompt  but  we  do  set  the  wheels  ft  »s  full  name  and  address  given, 
in  motion  and  follow  up  with  all  the  answered  bv 

pressure  we  can  in  order  to  serve  our  Ma?}y.  S^ffirv  and 

readers.  A  failure  disappoints  us.  A  mad  instead  of  printing  mqu  y  d 
success  encourages  us,  and  a  cordial  answer,  hence  unsigned  lctteis  re¬ 
letter  buoys  up  our  spirits.  ceive  no  consideration.! 


Selectomatic  egg  graders  are 
accurate,  dependable,  quiet, 

-  and  fast  —  over  6  cases  per 

hour.  Increaso  your  egg  profits.  Write  for  North¬ 
eastern  catalog — the  complete  poultry  supply  manual. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Largest  Poultry  Supply  House  in  the  East. 
Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic^ 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  $1.00.  $2.50  and  $4J>0. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY.  Waterloo.  Iowa 


for  Poultry  Colds 

we”  HTH-15 

HTH- 1 5  is  a  dry  chlorine 
inhalantfor  use  whenever 
treatment  for  colds  is 
needed.  Floats  in  the  air 
a  long  time  when  dusted 
above  heads  of  birds  with 
ordinary  dust  gun.  thus 
prolonging  treatment. 

IF  rite  for  Jull  details. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  <1  NC.) 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  17.N.Y. 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control 
coccidiosis. 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

_ 1  other  byeedln*  places.  Kill* 

red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  ants,  aad  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  sprayer.  Troatrnent  usually  lasts  lor 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS—  Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  In  closed  h°tJ8®5,ever*’ 
tiroes  a  day.  Ask  year  dealer  or  WRIT**. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  B0X14.  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Spray  roosts  and  * 


There  Is  only  one  answer  to  the  $64.00  question: 

IT’S  A  PICKWICK  POULTRY  PICKER! 

liven  if  you  have  a  few  chickens  to  dress,  here 
It  is;  New  Pickwick  Machines  from  $113.50  up. 
Also  for  Immediate  delivery  STATNUUSS 
STEKL  PICKWICK  TURKEY _ PICKERS. _ 

M  A  X  NUSSBAUM 

2314  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

WAdsworth  7*9881 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc..  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION:  Ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

^opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desir¬ 
able.  Post  Office  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

WARD  Attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1,300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance'  in  institution  deducted;  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at 
increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. 

WOMEN,  2U  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteftore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  25£3,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

COOK  ior  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  hand,  must  be  good 
milker  and  clean.  $125  per  month,  room  and  board. 
BOX  3944,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachustts. 

NURSE  wanted  in  nursing  home  in  Rockland  County. 
Good  salary.  Write  fully.  BOX  3972,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  fruit  farm  foreman;  fully 
equipped  modem  farm,  cold  storage,  excellent 
house,  every  convenience.  M.  S.  Hazen.,  Milton,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  plain  cook  for  September  and  after;  salary 
$70  per  month.  Also  accredited  kindergarten 
teacher.  School  for  Little  Children,  1120  Constant 
Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  modern  dairy  and 

general  fanning  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 
Real  opportunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires 
permanent  job.  Modern  four  room  home  with  bath. 
Heat,  light  and  philgas  furnished.  State  age  and 
qualifications.  BOX  4016.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LADY  not  over  35,  as  housekeeper  for  invalid  man; 

must  be  good  chauffeur.  R.  W.  Schell,  Riviera 
Beach,  Florida.  _ 

WANTED:  Harness  maker,  repairing  riding  tack  and 
luggage.  Year  around  job.  Wages  $15  per  week.  BOX 
1007,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK,  downstairs  housework,  permanent;  no  laundry. 

Own  room  and  bath.  Four  in  family.  Wages  and 
time  off  open.  Mrs.  J.  Hoxie,  Scarborough,  (Ossining), 
New  York,  _ 

WANTED :  Athletic  director  and  cottage  supervisor 
combination.  Boys’  school;  ages  from  9  to  16. 
Good  salary  plus  ideal  living  conditions.  Experience 
required.  Veteran  preferred.  Herriman  Farm  School. 
Monsey,  N.  Y.  Phone  Spring  Valley  88. _ 

ATTENDANTS,  men  and  women.  Age  limits  18  to 
55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  86  days  an¬ 
nual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after  6 
months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Bong  Island. _ 

SINGLE,  experienced  general  farmhand.  Good  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  milker.  Help  owner  develop  registered 
Holstein  herd,  Litchfield  County.  Connecticut.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions  with  good  wages.  BOX  4038, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  to  operate  good  farm  in  Eastern 
part  of  Maryland.  Five  room  house  for  farmer's 
family.  250  acres,  about  150  tillable,  herd  of  33 
registered  Jersey  cows,  3  horses,  tractor  and  full 
line  of  machinery.  Prefer  married  man  whose  wife 
will  help  with  housework.  Must  be  sober  and  good 
worker.  Generous  wages  or  share,  as  desired.  Help 
available.  New  owner  wishes  to  have  new  man,  who 
can  bring  the  farm  and  herd  into  modern  ways  and 
good  production.  Permanent  position  for  young  married 
veteran  with  farm  background  and  ambition.  In  re¬ 
ply  give  recent  references,  family  status  and  wages 
expected.  BOX  4056,  Rural  New-YTorker, _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm 

in  New  Jersey,  producing  Grade  A  milk.  Must  be 
sober,  industrious.  If  interested  give  recent  references, 
age,  family  status,  wages  expected.  Clearview  Farms, 
Swedesboro,  N,  J. _ 

POCLTRYMAN,  experienced,  take  charge  2,000  hens, 
modern  plant;  good  salary,  bonus  and  modern  house. 
Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

HERDSMAN,  experienced  handling  purebreds  (40 
Holsteins)  and  making  records.  Offer  good  salary, 
modern  house.  State  qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  first  letter.  Norman  Kellar,  Bontecou  Farms, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Trustworthy  single  man  as  helper  on 
modern  poultry  farm.  Chance  to  learn  business  from 
every  angle,  if  willing  to  work.  Good  board  and 
wages.  Write  giving  age,  habits,  farm  experience  and 
wages  desired.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  1, 
Rockville,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Teacher  for  kindergarten  in  church  school, 
should  be  able  to  play  piano.  BOX  4072,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  for  light  farm  work.  Must 

be  good  milker.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  Storrs.  Conn, 

NURSEMAID,  houseworker,  sleep  in,  artists'  family, 

congenial,  infant,  small  girl;  own  room,  modern 
home,  good  salary,  liberal  time  off.  Chagall,  Box  108, 
High  Fails.  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  unusual  opportunity.  Breeder  hatch¬ 

ery  with  finest  equipment.  Modern  4  room  and 
bath  unfurnished  apartment  with  gas  stove.  Optional 
employment  for  wife.  Reply  in  complete  detail. 
Dutchess  County  Hatchery,  Route  55  at  Taconic  Park- 
way,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  for  general  housework  or  couple  to  tako 
care  of  fine  home  and  estate.  Good  living  quarters. 
Excellent  pay.  Serena  Farms,  Youngs  Road,  Ramsey, 
N.  J.  Ramsey  9-0567. 

RESPECTABLE,  woman  40  to  50  years  old  to  do 
general  housework  on  farm,  for  three  male  adults, 
in  Central  New  Jersey,  with  modern  improvements. 
Protestant  home,  permanent  if  capable,  reference  re- 
quired.  Geo,  Herder,  Whltehouse  Station.  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Cottage  couples,  seniors  and  juniors.  Bo¬ 
ginning  salaries  $3,753.52  for  seniors  and  $3,233.52 
for  juniors,  less  small  charge  for  maintenance.  One 
month’s  vacation  a  year,  also  sick  leave  with  pay. 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  near 
Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  cowman  for  herd  of  20  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys;  new  modern  insulated  and  ventilated 
cow  barn  just  completed  with  best  equipment;  good 
wages;  comfortable  living  quarters  for  small  family. 
Blackwell’s  Mills  Farm,  Russell  E.  Watson,  phone 
collect.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  490, _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wanted  for  large  Holstein 
herd.  Single  man  preferred.  Farm  Superintendent, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  East  View,  N.  Y. 

VV ANTED:  School  girl  to  help  with  housework  in 

exchange  for  home  on  farm.  Mrs.  Ida  Weber,  R.  D. 
2,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Wife  to  provide  meals  for  four  or  five 
farm  hands  who  live  in  separato  building.  Man  to 
do  gardening  and  general  outdoor  work  Modern  house. 
Good  wages.  In  writing  give  full  particulars.  Personal 
interview  at  farm  preferred.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pitts- 
lown.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  or  married  man  with  small 
family  for  general  farm  work.  Must  be  steady,  sober 
and  good  worker.  Familiar  with  farm  machinery.  R.  B. 
Gardiner,  Storrs,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  for  modern  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 
All  modern  machinery.  New  modem  6  room  cottage 
and  all  usual  privileges.  Must  be  sober,  industrious 
and  real  farmer  who  will  work  with  other  men.  BOX 
4090,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  15  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M.  11  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


MIDDLEAGED  farmer  and  wife  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Wife  as  housekeeper  in  owner’s  home  for 
family  of  two.  Must  be  sober,  industrious  and  neat. 
For  such  a  couple  opportunity  is  offered  the  same 
as  if  it  were  own  home.  Do  not  desire  servant  type. 
All  modern  conveniences.  Located  eastern  part  of 
New  York  State.  BOX  4091,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Single  man  with  dairy  farm  experience 
to  work  in  large,  up-to-date  dairy.  Room  and 
board  privileges.  Gross  pay  $135.00  per  month.  Write 
to  BOX  4093,  Rural  New-Yorker  and  state  previous 
experience  and  at  least  two  references. _ 

WAITRESS  for  country  hotel  in  college  town,  ex¬ 
perienced,  neat  appearance.  Good  room  tips.  $10  a 
week.  BOX  4094,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager  for  200  acre  farm  Westchester 
County.  Herd  of  60  Jerseys;  annual  hay  crop  100 
tons.  Married  man  35-45  ‘preferred.  Must  have  good 
experience  with  cattle  and  general  farming,  and  be 
competent  with  tractors  and  machinery.  Good  salary, 
pleasant  house,  permanent  position.  Please  state  age 
and  qualifications  in  first  letter,  BOX  4097,  R.  N.-Y. 

FAMILY  of  four  needs  experienced  capable  woman 
for  cooking  and  some  general  housework.  Friendly, 
informal  living,  own  garden,  modern  sunlit  kitchen. 
Convenient  to  buses.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  $150.  BOX 
4098,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  hospital,  beginning  cash  salary  $180 
monthly  with  one  meal  and  laundering  of  uniforms; 
$12.50  month  additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  Head  nurses,  cash 
salary  $230  monthly  plus  one  meal  and  laundering 
of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for  tuberculosis,  con¬ 
tagion  and  psychiatric  services.  Inside  maintenance 
optional  with  $50  month  deductible  from  cash  salary. 
Licensed  New  York  State  practical  nurses  cash 

salary  $167.50  monthly  with  same  considerations  on 
meals,  laundry  and  supplemental  reimbursement  as 
listed  abojre.  Pleasant  environment  accessible  to  New 
York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for  licensure  in  New 
York  State.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Grasslands 
Hospital.  Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ 

REFINED  lady  as  housekeeper,  on  poultry  farm  in 

Maine.  Modern  conveniences.  Wages  $24  per  week. 
No  objection  of  children.  Write  BOX  4099,  B.  N.-Y. 


MEN  (2)  experienced  transplanting  trees,  generally 
handy,  steady  work,  state  salary  desired  plus  room 
and  hoard.  Pine  Hill  Lodge.  Mt.  Freedom,  N,  J. 

WANTED:  Poultryman  experienced,  single,  charge  of 

4! 00  layers.  Must  know  incubation,  raising  chicks; 
good  pay,  board  and  room.  BOX  4127,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Second  maid  to  take  care  of  a  family  of 

two  in  Woodstock.  Vermont.  Give  references,  ex- 
perience  and  salary.  Answer  BOX  4128,  R.  N.-Y. 

BEST  apple  pickers  will  make  $10.00  per  day  in¬ 

cluding  keep.  Write  for  particulars.  Welday’s 
Orchard,  Smithfield,  Ohio. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  assistant  farmer  good  salary.  Woman 

part  time  work  owner's  house,  good  wages.  Modern 
house  all  conveniences  provided  on  southern  Vermont 
farm.  References,  BOX  41,  Bennington,  Vt. _ 

DAIRY  farmer.  Want  married  man  40-50,  small 

family.  Take  charge  75  Guernseys.  Conservative 
man  who  knows  cows  and  crops.  Have  modern  cottage, 
bath  room,  all  improvements,  convenient  to  modern 
barn.  Henry  L.  Nielsen,  Route  17A,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Warwick  160. 


RELIABLE  man  to  work  on  small  farm.  One  who 

wants  a  permanent  job  and  would  appreciate  a 
good  home  and  treatment  rather  than  high  wages. 
Would  share  good  opportunities  available  on  farm. 
Good  markets  nearby.  BOX  4133,  Rural  New-Yorker 


Christian  family,  highest  wages,  country  year  round. 
Write  BOX  323,  Brightwaters.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farmer  and  assistant  herdsman  for  large 

Ayrshire  herd.  Fully  mechanized.  Married  man  with 
furniture.  Cottage  with  modern  conveniences.  Farm 
located  northern  Westchester.  Write  fully  wages,  ex- 
perience.  BOX  4134,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-Dairy  farmer  working  superintendent. 

Splendid  pedigreed  stock.  All  modern  barns  and 
equipment.  Some  agricultural  schooling  preferred. 
Able  to  assume  responsibility.  Farm  located  one 
hour  from  New  York  City.  Write  fully  experience, 
salary,  family,  etc.  BOX  4135.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOWER,  4  sons,  17 

light  farming  and  run 
City.  BOX  4137,  Rural 


to  7 ;  wants  couple  to  do 
house;  50  miles  New  York 
New-Yorker. 


CREAMERY  man,  single,  experienced.  Agricultural 

College.  Excellent  terms.  Room,  board,  wages.  BOX 
4102,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  couple,  man  to  take  care  of  small  farm 

with  little  livestock;  must  be  handy  with  tools.  Wife 
to  assist  with  housework.  Private  3  room  furnished 
bungalow  for  _  living  quarters.  Farm  located  near 
Flcmington,  N.  J.  State  age,  experience  and  salary. 
BOX  4105,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  housekeeper  in  American  family  of  four. 

youngest  age  6,  in  attractive  village  home  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  half  hour  from  New  York  City; 
one  day  a  week  and  every  other  Sunday  off,  vacation 
with  pay,  own  room,  private  bath  and  radio.  State 
salary  desired,  name,  age,  experience,  references. 
Would  consider  high  school  age  girl;  splendid  schools. 
BOX  4110.,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  for  general  housework.  No  laundry.  Own 

room  and  bathroom.  Two  adults,  three  children  in 
family.  .Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  Oakland  Ave.,  Monroe, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Handyman,  must  help  in  kitchen:  perma¬ 

nent  position,  $100  monthly  to  start,  room  and  board. 
John  Duck  Hotel,  Eastport,  N.  Y. 


TENANT-Dairyman:  Good  opening  to  experienced 
milker  liking  stock.  Real  opportunity  for  Christian, 
dependable  worker  to  share  in  business  as  he  proves 
ability.  Small  attractive  home,  clean  productive  farm, 
handy  buildings,  tested  Holstein  herd.  State  full 
particulars,  references.  George  Corby,  Honeoye  Falls. 
New  York. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  and  all  round  farm  man. 

single,  for  well  established  completely  mechanized 
layout.  A  breeders  purebred  Holstein  herd.  J  P. 
White,  Washington  Crossing.  Pa. 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  cook-generals,  house¬ 

keepers,  nurses.  Private  school  help  needed.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

COUPLE,  dependable  and  trustworthy  for  small  place 

New  Jersey,  modern  conveniences.  Man  must  be 
handy  all  around;  woman  as  housekeeper.  Good  pay, 
good  hours.  State  experience  and  give  references. 
BOX  4139,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Two  girls  or  women,  general  housework, 

in  Manchester.  Conn.  Two  modern  separate  homes 
close  by;  small  families,  private  rooms,  excellent 
salary.  Write  full  particulars.  Mrs.  Bea  Wetstone, 
39  Gerard  St.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


WANTED  for  September,  couple,  white,  Protestant, 
no  children.  Woman  cook,  houseworker.  Man,  butler, 
houseman.  Adult  family  of  three.  Year  around  po¬ 
sition.  Fine  living  conditions  in  house  with  every 
modern  convenience.  Personal  references  required  and 
State  wages.  An  exceptional  place  for  exceptional 
people.  Reply  BOX  Q.  Smithtown  Branch.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  for  light  housework,  two  adults,  nice  home; 

Westchester  County.  Thompson,  204  East  79th  St., 
New  York  City, 


EFFICIENT  and  dependable  married  man  of  good  habits 
for  general  work  on  dairy  farm.  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cattle.  Good  living  quarters.  Top  wages. 
Position  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and  schools. 
B.  W.  Howell,  North  Branch,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Somerville  8-0177.  _ 

COMPETENT  housekeeper  who  can  cook,  for  elderly 

couple;  sleep  in,  excellent  salary.  References  re¬ 
quired.  B.  A.  Griffin,  East  Williston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 
Tel,  Garden  City  5271. 


MARRIED  man.  20  cows  hand  milker  or -26  cows 

De  Laval  milker.  $30  per  week,  we  furnish  free 
house,  electricity,  gas,  milk,  fuel.  Apply  Linden 
Dairy  Farms,  1415  E.  Edgar  Koad,  Linden,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Linden  2-2606. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  one  in  family  home  in  West¬ 
chester.  Must  be  of  good  character,  stand  strictest 
investigation.  Give  full  details  and  salary.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Christian  lady  to  work  under  best  Christian 
environment.  BOX  4143,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  simple  meals  for  25  persons.  Write,  Mrs. 
Wetzel,  Payn  Foundation,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Handy  man  at  once;  repair  roofs,  docks, 
cut  brush  by  month.  BOX  4147,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  for  dairy  and  general 
farming,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Capable  assume 
full  charge.  Exceptionally  fine  furnished  house.  Heat, 
electricity  furnished.  Good  salary.  Indicate  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  previous  employers.  Position  available 
September  or  October  1st,  BOX  4112,  Rural  N.-Y, 

MARRIED  man  milker  for  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey. 

$130  to  start,  7  room  house,  milk  privileges.  Apply 
Buchherg,  410  East  9th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

COUPLE:  Handyman,  gardener,  some  driving.  Wife, 
cook,  housekeeper;  considerate  employers,  liberal 
time  off,  modern  house,  Malba,  L.  I..  35  minutes 
New  York  City.  Two  adults,  infant;  $200.  BOX  4113, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  refined  lady  for  permanent  position  as 
cook-housekeeper  (no  laundry)  beginning  September 
1st.  Completely  modern  farm  house,  3  adults.  Plenty 
of  meat  plus  good  salary.  Own  room  with  sitting  room 
and  bath  adjoining.  Please  reply  giving  references 
and  salary  desired.  P.  O.  BOX  J.,  Pine  Plains, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York, _ 

WOMAN  white,  early  middleage.  Steady.  Housework 

and  assist  mother  care  girl,  5,  boy  2%.  $100  month. 
5%  day  week.  Must  work  week-ends.  144  hours  from 
New  York  City.  Five  minutes  walk  railroad  station, 
churches,  movie.  Write  age,*  weight,  health,  qualifi¬ 
cations,  experience,  references.  Mrs.  Archibald 
Campbell.  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN  experienced  for  Long  Island  farm. 

Care  of  young  stock  and  layers.  Bungalow  with 
conveniences.  State  experience  and  wages  expected. 
BOX  4114,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Strong  boy  or  man  to  help  on  dairy  farm; 

no  milking.  A.  Odell,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Poughkeepsie. 
Now  York, _ 

CARPENTER-Mason:  Steady  work;  reasonable  wages 
and  board.  BOX  4116,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Boy,  helper;  good  home,  board,  clothes, 
BOX  4117,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

GIRL  or  woman,  helper;  home,  board  reasonable 

wages:  child  no  objection.  BOX  4118,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  General  housework  and  cooking.  Month  of 
September.  Elderly  couple.  State  references,  age. 
Address:  Miss  J.  Congdon,  Nantucket,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Married  man  to  work  with  70  cow 

Holstein  herd:  should  be  experienced  machine  milker. 
Good  housing  accommodations  available.  Wages  $140 
monthly  plus  other  privileges.  Charles  H.  Bothfeld, 
Marshfield  Road,  Lawtons,  N,  Y, _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Gardeners,  large  resort  property, 

$100-$110  monthly,  maintenance.  Smiley  Brothers, 
Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  immediately,  conscientious  single  man, 
good  character.  Experienced  livestock,  grain,  ma¬ 
chinery.  $130  monthly,  room  and  meals.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Kindly  give  references  and  experi- 
ence  in  first  letter.  BOX  4152,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  complete  charge,  seven  year 
old  girl  and  six  rooms  for  working  mother.  Light 
laundry,  own  room,  $20  per  week.  16  Palmer  St,, 
Passaic,  N.  J.  Telephone  Passaic  2-5069  M. 


BARN  men  for  test  work  with  Jerseys.  Operate 
De  Laval  machines  or  expert  hand  milkers.  Prefer 
two  men  that  can  work  and  live  together.  House 
available,  close  to  town  on  Greyhound  and  school 
bus  lines.  State  age,  experience  and  wages  expected 
first  letter.  Also  single  men  to  care  for  two  time 
milking  cows.  BOX  4023,  Rural  New-Yorjter. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work.  Must 
know  about  all  farm  work  and  milking  machines. 
No  liquor.  $30  per  week,  house  in  small  village  and 
usual  privileges,  Clayton  J.  Shook,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  housekeeper  at  once,  must  be  unencumbered. 

Must  be  in  her  forties,  able  to  go  to  Florida  this 
Winter.  C.  R.  Beardsley,  Afillerton.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  First  class  furniture  finishers.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  able  to  do  major  repair  work.  None 
other  need  apply.  State  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Reply  P.  O.  BOX  1636,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

SINGLE  citizens  over  18  as  farmhands  on  State 
hospital  farm.  Outside  work,  no  milking.  $1,140 
yearly  for  4S  hours  per  week  with  board,  room, 
laundry.  Holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L. 

Whitney,  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. 

COUPLE  without  children  to  work  in  modern  country 
farm.  Wife  good  cook,  houseworker.  Husband  to 
assist  in  house  when  necessary,  help  in  garden  and 
raising  turkeys.  Interesting  steady  job  for  right 
party.  J.  M.  Johnson,  New  Preston.  Conn. 


POSITION  in  gentlemans  home,  for  neat  young 
woman.  Full  charge.  No  objection  to  a  child.  State 
qualifications  and  description.  Good  salary.  BOX  4121, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  » _ 

WANTED:  Two  women  general  housework  for  winter, 
Wahington,  D.  C. ;  for  couple  in  apartment  house. 
Address:  Mrs.  J.  L.  O’Brian,  2  Summer  St., 
Nantucket,  Mass. _ 

WAITRESS  for  private  family  in  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

No  other  duties;  month’s  vacation.  Must  like 
children.  Wages  depend  -on  experience.  BOX  4126, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  on  commercial  poultry  and  egg  farm. 

Single  man  with  experience  preferred.  Write  BOX 
4153.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  or  cook  and  waitress,  both  inside,  for  home. 
Summit,  N.  J.  References.  Scandanavian  preferred. 
3  in  family.  Reply  Smit,  1001  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  BU  8-2181, _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  cook-housekeeper;  Protestant,  reliable, 
good  character,  desiring  good  home  amid  beautiful 
surroundings  with  family  of  four  adults  on  Long 
Island.  Give  full  details  and  references  in  first  letter. 
BOX  4158,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  alone,  not  in  good  health;  wants  man  who  is 
the  same  to  help  with  light  work  and  drive  car. 
Good  home  and  $30  a  month.  Gaudent  Farm  Kennels, 
Saugerties,  N,  Y.  Phone  176  F  2, _ 

GARDENER  and  handyman  to  take  care  of  small 
estate  on  Long  Island,  70  miles  from  New  York. 
Steady  position  for  married,  middleaged  couple; 
duties  do  not  include  wife.  Salary  $150  per  month 
plus  5  room  house  with  all  improvements;  steam  heat, 
hot  water,  electric,  etc.  Must  furnish  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Only  thoroughly  experienced  need  apply.  BOX 
4159,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  able  handle  farm  horses;  wife,  cook, 

housekeeper  $200  monthly,  sleep  in,  nice  accommo- 
dations.  Write  Stonehurst  Farms,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

FARM  couple:  Man  knowledge  of  cattle,  gardening 

and  maintenance;  woman  housekeeper  or  second 
cook.  Year  around  farm  camp;  four  room  house,  bath. 
Immediate  employment.  Send  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mr.  Daniel  Carpenter,  436  West  27th  St.. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

MAINTENANCE  man,  do  mason,  carpentry,  painting 

and  repair  work;  permanent  job.  Country,  room 
and  board,  $100  month.  W.  Gregory,  Box  27,  Bound 
Brook.  New  Jersey,  _ 

COUPLE,  no  children  for  small  dairy  farm;  man 

thoroughly  experienced  with  cows,  woman  light 
housework;  all  modern  conveniences.  BOX  4157, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED,  general  houseworker.  Under  60,  quiet 

family,  three  adults,  good  wages,  on  bus  line, 
room  and  bath,  beautiful  surroundings.  Address  Mrs. 
Edwin  Blake,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  2.  Tele- 
phone  6084 ;  reverse  charges. _ 

RESPECTABLE  woman,  complete  charge  elderly 

gentleman;  plain  dinner  for  family;  New  York  City 
Winters;  light  work,  $85.  Write  BOX  2190,  406 

East  149t.h  St,,  Bronx,  N,  Y, _ 

MATJJRE  woman  wanted  to  care  for  two  months  old 

baby  and  help  with  light  housework.  No  cooking. 
No  other  children.  Pleasant  home  in  nice  ^-village. 
Attractive  room  with  private  bath.  Give  references 
and  salary  wanted.  BOX  4165,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Two  women  desiring  fine  home,  30  minutes 
New  York.  Cook,  general  downstairs  worker!  also 
upstairs  nursemaid,  one  child;  good  salaries  Write 
Fry,  3  Sherman  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Single  man  with  good  habits  for  general 
farm  work  on  modern,  well  equipped  dairy  farm. 
Good  wages  and  good  home  to  the  right  party. 
Werner  Anderegg,  Kelly  Corners,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  3  adults  in  a  modern  apartment; 

good  home,  good  pay.  Address  apartment  3-C  Tudor 
Apartments,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

EX-SERVICE  man  wanted.  Country  reared,  to  assist 
owner  operator  manage  poultry  and  fruit  farm. 
State  qualifications,  age,  marital  status.  Care  BOX 
4175,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CAPABLE  housekeeper  fond  of  children  for  general 

housework  in  small  bungalow  on  Long  Island.  Good 
home  with  congenial  family.  Salary  $100  per  month. 
Krenis,  Oakfield  Ave.,  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N,  Y, 

MARRIED  man,  efficient,  sober  and  steady  for 

complete  charge  milking,  feeding,  and  care  of  37 
cows.  De  Laval  milkers  used  but  must  be  good  hand 
milker  _  also:  Small,  modern  bungalow  equipped  with 
electricity,  gas,  heat  and  bathroom.  Fuel  not  pro¬ 
vided.  Willing  to  pay  $200.00  month  for  right  man. 
Oakfield  Dairy  Farm,  Box  15,  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Chambermaid-waitress  for  attractive  small 
inn.  Permanent.  Vacation  with  pay.  Please  write. 
The  Mayflower  Inn.  Washington,  Conn. _ 

KONG  ISLAND  family  with  children  desire  help  for 

doing  general  household  work.  Good  salary.  Write 
G.  K.  Handley,  48  Stuart  Place  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman,  preferably  with  school- 

age  child,  for  cooking,  serving  and  housework  in 
small  family,  all  year  position.  Own  room  and  bath, 
sitting  room.  Reply  giving  references  and  all  par- 
ticulars  to  BOX  117,  Smithtown  Branch.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  for  New  Jersey  farm,  husband  run  tractor, 
farm  machinery,  do  ordinary  farm  work;  wife  plain 
good  cooking,  housework,  2  in  family,  $190,  free 
board,  living  quarters,  2  furnished  rooms,  new 
modern  house;  state  references,  experience.  BOX 
4171,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  sleep  in,  own  room;  2 

children;  good  pay,  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
if  interested.  BOX  4179,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK-Houseworker  $35  weekly,  own  room,  bath,  radio. 

Please  reply  V.  L.  Banker,  Grandview  Ave.,  Rye, 
New  York. 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
In  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
15c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


ORCHARD  working  manager  wanted.  50  per  cent  net 
proceeds  from  50  acre  orchard  and  prepared  land 
to  set  50  additional  acres.  Large  flock  laying  chickens. 
Modern  house.  All  machinery.  Non  resident  owner 
State  experience,  references,  confidential.  BOX  4183 
Rural _ New-Yorker. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  woman  who  has  just  bought  a 
lovely  little-  home  on  Truesdale  Lake  is  searching 
for  a  woman,  preferably  middleaged,  to  act  as  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper.  Bright  sunny  room  and  bath.  Good 
salary.  Sundays  free.  Permanent.  References  required. 
Phone  South  Salem  374  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

WANTED:  Cook  experienced,  attractive  Westchester 
country  home,  pleasant  surroundings,  modern  equip- 
J?®?.1'  eood  hours  and  pay,  private  room,  bath.  BOX 
41S1,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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north  of  White  Plains  and  one  hour  from  New  Yorl 
City;  liberal  wages,  8  hour  day,  6  day  week,  Septembe] 
1st  to  June  15th.  ROX  4190,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Houseworker  for  small  private  school  for 

young  children  in  country.  80  miles  from  New 
Uork.  Pleasant  atmosphere,  considerate  treatment,  ex- 
cellent.  food.  Write  BOX  -1179,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  capable  herdsman,  who  can  operate 

.  form  producing  30  cans  milk  daily ;  modern  home 
including,  oil  burner,  etc.  60  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Modem  barns,  equipment,  etc.  Salary  depends 
solely  on  the  individual.  BOX  4178.  Rural  New-Yorker 


IF  you  can  cook  well  and  want  2  bedrooms,  bath, 

sitting  room,  furnished,  write  Cedar  Hill  Farm, 
Reading,  Pa.  Family  3  adults ;  good  salary,  con- 
ditions.  References  required  and  given. 


housework  in  excellent  small  country  home  near 
Bedford,  N.  Y.  Generous  time  off;  $120  per  month 
BOX  4189,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  High  type  single  men  for  work  in  dairy 

or  for  outside  work.  9%  hours  daily.  Regular  hours 
$120-$130  per  month.  3  days  off.  7  days  Summer 
vacation  with  pay.  Nice  home.  Certified  farm. 
Pinnacle  Rock  Farm.  Plainville,  Conn. 


stairs  housework  for  2  adults,  3  big  children. 
Small  housekeeping  apartment  available  if  married. 
Good  salary.  Not  on  bus  line.  Drive  car  desirable. 
Mr.  Arthur  Gibb,  Rumson,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  on  Hudson  Valley  Holstein 

farm.  Good  opportunity  for  man  who  is  clean,  am¬ 
bitious  and  interested  in  working  with  good  cows. 
Excellent  living  and  working  conditions.  Good  wages. 
Give  full  information  in  first  letter.  BOX  4186 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUTSIDE  man,  married,  for  Orange  County,  New 

York  farm.  Must  be  experienced  in  general  farm 
work  and  farm  machinery.  Good  working  and  living 
conditions.  Good  wages.  BOX  4187,  Rural  N.-Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  father  and  son,  adult,  educated 

people,  in  comfortable  farm  house  near  Hartford, 
write  or  phone  Woosterhouse,  Tariffville,  Conn. 
Telephone  Simsbury  589  ring  5. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  580 . 


Different  soils  need  different  fertilizers. 
Not  sure  what  kind  your  farm  needs? 
Get  a  soil-test  You’ll  save  time  and 
money -just  as  you  do  with  150-Hour 
Veedol  in  your  tractor. 


Stalks  and  trash  and  dead  grass  are 
too  valuable  to  be  burned.  You  can 
increase  the  nitrogen  content  and 
general  life  of  your  soil  by  chopping 
’em  up  and  turning  ’em  under. 


UJJLi 


TRACTOI 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails, 
15,  30  and  55  gallon  drums 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock*' 

SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and- wear  resistance 
SAVES  OIL  —good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in 
gasoline-fueled  tractors — cuts  oil  consumption 
in  all  tractors 


Milk  production  usually  climbs  when 
you  use  insect  spray  on  cows.  Speaking 
of  production,  you  can  get  150  working 
hours  from  Veedol,  instead  of  the  60 — 
70  hours  you  expected  from  ordinary 
tractor  oil! 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tnlsa  SAVES  TRACTORS  —assures  long,  economical  service 
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Cherries  and  Plums  for 

the  Home  Orchard 


By  Clarence  E.  Baker 


all  the  tree  fruits,  probably 
the  most  adaptable  to  the 
home  orchard  are  cherries  and 
plums.  Both  of  these  fruits 
are  delicious,  either  fresh  or 
canned,  and  as  their  culture  is 
comparatively  simple  and  the  prospect  for 
regular  crops  is  good,  they  have  an  important 
place  in  every  home  or  suburban  garden.  The 
trees  are  relatively  small  and  demand  the 
minimum  space;  they  begin  to  beat  abundant 
crops  at  an  early  age  and  require  only  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  and  attention. 

There  are  three  main  groups  of  cherries: 
sweet  cherries,  sour  cherries  and  the  Dukes 
which  are  hybrids  between  the  sweet  and 
sour  species.  Plums,  likewise,  are  divided  into 
three  main  groups:  the  European,  represented 
by  the  Damson  and  Lombard  varieties;  the 
Japanese,  including  the  common  varieties 
Burbank  and  Abundance,  and  the  native 
American  plums,  of  which  Wild  Goose  is  a 
typical  example.  The  American  varieties  suc¬ 
ceed  on  nearly  any  type  of  soil,  the  European 
varieties  are  most  at  home  on  a  hea'vy  loam, 
and  the  Japanese  varieties  prefer  the  more 
sandy  soils. 

Both  cherries  and  plums  when  planted  in 
the  open  are  quite  susceptible  to  late  Spring- 
frosts  which  may  kill  the  blossom  buds  in 
locations  where  cold  air  settles  about  the 
trees.  To  avoid  this,  plant  them  on  ground 
higher  than  the  surrounding  territory  where 
a  choice  is  possible.  In  a  home  orchard  of 
limited  extent,  especially  if  located  in  city 
or  town  where  no  such  location  is  available, 
this  fact  need  not  influence  one  against  plant¬ 
ing  these  fruits,  since  under  these  conditions 
higher  temperatures  frequently  prevail  and 
crop  losses  are  not  so  common. 

Plant  Trees  With  Care 

Plums  and  cherries  should  be  planted  20  to 
25  feet  apart  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  room 
for  maximum  development.  Sweet  cherries 
need  a  distance  of  30  feet  each  way  as  the 
mature  trees  are  quite  large.  In  ordering  trees, 
specify  large-sized,  one-year-old  trees.  Under 
most  conditions  well  grown  one-year-old 
trees  are  more  satisfactory  than  older  trees 
and  are  easier  to  transplant  successfully.  An 
occasional  cherry  tree  will  fail  to  grow  at  best, 
as  cherries  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  trees 
to  transplant.  Dig  the  tree  holes  large  enough 
to  permit  the  trees  to  be  planted  without 
crowding  the  roots,  and  press  the  moist  top 
soil  tightly  about  the  roots  in  setting.  Care¬ 
ful  planting  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
failure  to  the  minimum. 

Set  the  tree  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  it 
stood  in  the  nursery,  as 
may  be  determined  by 
the  soil  mark  about  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  roots 
must  be  protected 
against  drying  out  from 
the  time  the  trees  are 
received  until  they  are 
planted.  Either  Fall  or 
early  Spring  planting  is 
satisfactory,  depending 
upon  the  locality,  but 
late  Spring  planting  is 
seldom  successful. 

Tillage  or  Mulching 
Promotes  Optimum 
Growth 

Once  the  trees  are  set, 
keep  the  soil  free  from 
weeds  and  in  a  good 
condition  for  growth.  In 
commercial  orchards  or 
larger  plantings,  the  soil 
is  cultivated  frequently 
and  the  area  immediately 
about  the  tree  is  pul¬ 
verized  with  a  hoe.  In 


the  small  home  orchard  where  such  a  method 
of  soil  management  is  impractical,  a  mulch 
of  at  least  six  inches  of  straw,  strawy  manure 
or  shredded  fodder  spread  over  a  circle  six 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter  about  the  tree,  will 
take  the  place  of  cultivation.  Such  a  method 
is  not  so  good  from  the  standpoint  of  disease 
and  insect  control,  but  it  can  be  used  without 
difficulty  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing. 

Establish  Framework  Branches 

It  is  important  that  the  young  cherry  trees 
be  pruned  during  the  early  years  in  order  to 


A  bo.r  of  Black  Tartarian  sweet  cherries  is  a  treat 
of  treats  for  fruit  lovers. 

dependable  and  can  be  successfully  grown. 
In  any  case  where  home  plantings  are  made. 


shape  the  future  form  of  the  tree.  The  neces-  twQ  Qr  preferably  three  varieties  should  be 


sary  pruning  is,  however,  small  in  amount 
and  very  simple.  A  well  grown  one-year 
cherry  tree  should  have  a  central  upright 
trunk,  or  leader,  from  which  several  to  many 
lateral  branches  have  arisen.  These  lateral 
branches  are  termed  scaffold  branches,  as  it  is 
upon  these  that  the  future  tree  will  be  built. 
Thin  these  scaffold  branches  to  four  or  five, 
selecting  as  those  to  remain  the  strong 
branches,  well  distributed  along  the  central 
leader  and  pointing  in  different  directions. 
Do  not  permit  them  all  to  come  from  about 
the  same  height,  but  select  them  at  varying 
heights,  having  in  mind  a  well  balanced  tree. 
Do  not  cut  back  either  the  framework 
branches  or  the  central  leader;  permit  them 
to  remain  full  length.  After  the  first  Summer’s 
growth,  very  little  pruning  is  necessary  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  thinning  out,  where  too  many 
branches  tend  to  arise  from  one  location  or 
occupy  the  same  portion  of  space.  Neither 
sweet  nor  sour  cherries  need  a  large  amount 
of  pruning  in  any  one  year;  a  small  amount 
each  year  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

Plums  are  pruned  at  planting  time  in  a 
similar  fashion,  except  that  the  scaffold 
branches  and  central  leader  may  be  cut  back 
a  short  distance  if  it  will  make  a  better  shaped 
young  tree.  The  heading  back  of  the  leader 
encourages  a  stronger  development  of  the 
framework  branches. 

Sweet  Cherries  May  Fail  to  Fruit 

A  word  of  caution  regarding  the  culture  of 
sweet  cherries  is  advisable  for  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  their  behavior.  Several 
factors  conspire  to  make  sweet  cherry 
culture  a  hazard.  Most  varieties  are  self- 
sterile  and  unless  several  varieties  are  grown, 
lack  of  pollination  may  prevent  the  set  of 
fruit.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  sweet  cherries 
and  if  a  crop  is  set,  they  sometimes  destroy 
it  before  it  has  a  chance  to  ripen.  In  some 
localities,  however,  sweet  cherries  are  more 


Sweet  cherry  trees  make  excellent  landscape  material,  and  in  addition  will  yield  a  crop  of  fruit 
if  several  varieties  are  planted.  These  trees  require  cross-pollination  in  order  to  bear  fruit. 


planted  to  assure  adequate  pollination. 

An  ideal  way  to  include  a  few  sweet  cherries 
in  the  home  planting  is  to  incorporate  them 
as  a  part  of  the  landscape  plan.  The  dense, 
shapely  form  of  the  sweet  cherry  tree  fits  it 
to  serve  either  as  a  specimen  tree  or  as  a  part 
of  a  group  planting.  During  the  blooming 
season  such  trees  are  especially  lovely,  and 
when  used  in  this  way  any  fruit  that  may 
be  secured  is  in  addition  to  value  already 
received  and  should  be  considered  as  such. 

Varieties 

Sour  cherries:  All  common  varieties  of 
sour  cherries  may  safely  be  planted  alone 
without  fear  of  pollination  problems.  The 
most  popular  early  variety  in  most  sections 
is  Early  Richmond.  Montmorency  is  a  well 
known  and  high  quality,  standard  late  variety 
of  wide  adaptability. 

Sweet  cherries:  Plant  at  least  two  varieties 
as  most  varieties  are  self-sterile  under  aver¬ 
age  conditions.  The  following  varieties  are 
among  the  most  satisfactory:  Black  Tartarian 
(dark  red),  Windsor  (dark  red),  Black  Eagle 
(dark  red),  and"  Napoleon  (light  flesh). 

Plums:  The  Japanese  varieties  are  not 
satisfactory  in  most  Northern  sections  as  they 
bloom  early  and  are  very  susceptible  to  Spring 
frosts.  Burbank  and  Abundance  are  among 
the  most  adaptable  Japanese  varieties.  Most 
of  our  popular  plum  varieties  come  from  the 
European  group.  Stanley  Prune,  a  recent  New 
York  origination,  is  very  popular  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  medium  sized, 
blue  fruit,  very  fine  for  canning.  Yakima  is 
a  pink  freestone  of  excellent  quality  and  wide 
adaptability.  Italian  Prune  and  Grand  Duke 
are  popular  varieties.  French  Damson  is  the 
best  of  the  Damson  group.  Reine  Claude  is  a 
late  clingstone  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Green  Gage  group.  Wild  Goose  is  a  native 
American  variety  that  is  sometimes  grown. 

Ip.  some  localities  varieties  not  found  in  this 

list  may  be  commonly 
grown.  If  this  is  the  case, 
do  not  hesitate  to  plant 
what  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  a  desirable 
variety  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Some  varieties  suc¬ 
ceed  well  in  certain  lo¬ 
cations  only,  others  may 
be  grown  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  case  you  do  not 
know,  a  prune  is  simply 
a  variety  of  plum  with 
a  sufficiently  high  sugar 
content  that  it  may  be 
dried  without  ferment¬ 
ing.  All  prunes  are 
plums  but  not  all  plums 
are  prunes. 

Insects  and  Diseases 

In  common  with  all 
other  fruits,  cherries  and 
plums  have  several  pests 
in  the  form  of  diseases 
and  insects.  Brown  rot 
is  serious  on  both  plums 
and  cherries  on  un¬ 
sprayed  trees  especially 
in  seasons  when  warm 
(Cont’d.  on  Page  588) 
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Composts — Old  and  New 

LAST  year  an  article  of  mine  appeared  in 
these  columns  on  the  dangers  of  the 
compost  pile.  I  stressed  the  possible  dangers 
from  insects  or  diseases,  or  both,  which  might 
be  carried  in  the  materials  used.  This  referred 
particularly  to  the  common  and  somewhat 
outmoded  and  often  careless  way  that  com¬ 
posts  have  been  made  in  the  past.  The  article 
elicited  considerable  comment  because  some 
people  thought  that  too  much  emphasis  had 
been  put  on  the  dangers  of  composting  and 
too  little  on  the  newer  ways  of  making  the 
product.  In  this  present  article  more  attention 
is  given  to  approved  methods  of  composting 
so  that  the  dangers  may  be  eliminated  and  a 
better  product  secured. 

Several  new  ideas  of  composting  have  been 
recently  practiced,  differing  in  some  details, 
but  all  embodying  the  same  essentials  in  their 
practical  application.  A  heap  is  made  of  ma¬ 
terials  at  hand  to  measure  about  four  feet 
wide  by  four  high,  and  as  long  as  necessary 
for  the  amount  of  product  to  be  used.  Build  it 
up  of  alternating  layers,  six  inches  deep,  of 
sandy  loam  and  manure  or  other  organic  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  leaves,  plant  remnants  or 
strawy  materials.  Use  considerable  sand  if  the 
soil  is  heavy.  If  the  soil  and  its  mixture  are 
more  than  slightly  acid,  a  lime  should  be 
added  to  reduce  the  acidity,  one  pound  to  a 
cubic  yard  of  soil.  However,  it  is  better  not 
to  add  caustic  lime  to  the  manure  as  it  drives 
off  some  of  the  nitrogen  into  the  air;  ashes 
also  have  the  same  effect.  Mix  in  superphos¬ 
phate  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  each 
hundred  square  feet,  between  the  layers  of 
manure,  and  add  one-half  as  much  sodium 
nitrate  as  superphosphate. 

There  are  some  materials  that  are  poorly 
suited  for  the  compost.  Sawdust,  shavings, 
cabbage  stems,  and  similar  coarse  and  woody 
materials  are  of  doubtful  value;  their  decay 
is  too  slow  and  their  residues  often  yield 
harmful  acids.  If  they  are  used,  lime  needs 
to  be  applied  in  order  to  hasten  fermentation. 

After  three  weeks,  slice  down  the  compost 
pile  with  a  sharp  spade  and  repile  it;  turning 
and  slicing  hasten  decay.  Keep  the  heap  moist 
in  order  to  insure  a  uniform  fermentation. 


In  slicing  down,  that  is,  cutting  vertically,  and 
repiling,  try  to  put  that  from  the  outside  into 
the  middle,  thus  to  insure  a  complete  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  components.  Make  the  compost  a 
year  ahead  of  its  use.  It  is  important  to  add 
some  fertilizer  to  the  compost  to  facilitate  the 
chemical  action  and  to  prevent  a  waste  of 
carbon.  In  addition  to  nitrate  of  soda,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  products  are  available,  such  as  adco, 
cyanamid,  ammonium  nitrate,  uramon,  am¬ 
monium  sulphate,  and  various  compounded 


Swale  hay  is  good  material  to  use  when  it  is  properly 
composted  and  reinforced  with  suitable  fertilizers. 
This  load  will  be  used  to  form  part  of  the  compost 
heap  on  the  Kirby  Brothers  farm  in  Burlington, 
Chittenden  County,  Vermont. 

fertilizer  mixtures.  One  may  prefer  to  make 
up  his  own  by  mixing  or  just  adding  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen,  such  as  a 
7-7-7,  of  a  10-10-10  mixture,  which  can 
generally  be  purchased  from  dealers;  these 
figures  representing  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  fertilizer. 

The  organic  materials  used  include  all  that 
is  derived  from  plants  or  parts  of  them,  such 
as  stems,  leaves,  wilted  flowers,  roots,  and  all 
garden  litter  and  plant  refuse.  After  these 


things  have  rotted  down  to  the  brown  or  black 
stage  they  become  humus  and  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  soil.  This  rotting-down 
stage  should  take  place  in  a  real  compost 
within  a  few  months. 

The  decayed  leaves  of  trees  are  in  general 
use  for  leaf  mold  and  for  garden  humus  by 
the  mode  of  a  compost.  Some  people  make  a 
practice  of  having  a  large  bin  in  some  secluded 
place  where  the  accumulation  of  several  years 
may  be  composted.  It  is  well  to  avoid  a  slope 
as  a  site,  for  washing  and  leaching  may  waste 
much  of  the  liquid  product  of  the  compost. 
Well  decayed  leaves  are  taken  out  at  the 
bottom  and  new  ones  put  on  the  top  each 
year  so  a  continuous  supply  of  leaf  mold  is 
available  as  humus.  Fallen  leaves  contain  con¬ 
siderable  plant  food.  However,  the  ash  con¬ 
tent  varies  greatly  with  the  species  used  and 
the  location  of  plants;  in  maples  it  may  range 
from  1.42  per  cent  to  10.20  per  cent;  and  there 
may  be  some  phosphorus,  silica  and  lime,  but 
only  mere  traces  of  nitrogen.  Elm  and  birch 
are  relatively  rich  in  minerals,  while  pine  and 
spruce  are  relatively  poor,  but  there  is  much 
acid  in  the  latter  group.  In  any-case,  the  crude 
fiber  contains  much  carbon  which  makes  good 
humus  when  it  becomes  well  decayed  and  is 
properly  reiqforced  with  nitrogen.  Dry  leaves 
are  about  twice  as  rich  per  pound  in  plant 
food  as  barnyard  manure.  They  should  not  be~ 
burned  but  used  as  part  of  the  composting 
material. 

Stems  and  roots  as  well  as  leaves  of  many 
garden  and  field  crops  also  have  value  in  the 
compost.  It  is  well  to  save  all  remnants,  if 
they  are  not  infected  with  disease  or  infested 
with  insects,  to  add  to  the  compost  pile.  All 
healthy,  non-woody,  garden  refuse,  such  as 
grass,  stems  of  weeds  and  vines  can  also  be 
converted  into  humus. 

The  object  of  the  compost  is  to  secure  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  and  subjection  of  all  ingredients 
for  a  nearly  perfect  product.  Composted  ma¬ 
terials  are  especially  desirable  for  seed  beds, 
melon  hills,  and  for  top  dressing  of  soils,  or 
for  any  purpose  where  quick  fertilizing  action 
is  desired.  Composted  products  speed  up  seed 
germination  and  growth,  for  all  plant  food 
contained  in  composts  is  much  more  available 
than  in  straight  manure.  M.  B.  Cummings 


some  of  the  more  insoluble  nutrients  from  proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  Regardless  of 
the  soil  which  may  also  be  lost  by  leaching,  the  method  employed,  an  ideal  seed  bed  for 
However,  it  is  practical  to  prepare  a  seed  intensively  cultivated  crops  should  be  smooth, 
bed  by  plowing  under  grass  or  cover  crops  firm,  and  free  of  clods.  Until  proper  machin- 
when  intensively  cultivated  crops  follow,  ery  for  use  in  plowless  farming  operations  is 
Intensively  cultivated  crops  would  include  developed  so  that  proper  seed  beds  and  un¬ 
vegetables,  tobacco,  and  field  crops  such  as  impeded  subsequent  cultivation  operations 
grain,  sweet  and  silage  corn.  Unless  a  soil  is  can  be  attained  for  the  rapid  growing  of  the 
fairly  free  of  weed  seeds,  it  is  also  more  satis-  more  intensively  cultivated  crops,  the°  farmer 
factory  to  plow  before  seeding  soybeans.  should  carry  on  with  his  accustomed  satis- 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  question,  factory  methods.  H  G  TArnRQAH 

“Why  Plow?”,  has  often  been  raised.  The 
chief  reasons  for  plowing  are,  to  loosen  up 
the  soil  so  that  seed  can  be  planted  and  crops 
will  have  a  friable  layer  in  which  to  grow; 
to  turn  under  surface  residues  and  live  vege¬ 
tation  and  thus  get  them  out  of  the  way  for 
seed  bed  preparation  and  subsequent  tillage 


Connecticut 


Plowing  for  Various  Crops 

EXISTING  economic  conditions  make  stern 
demands  on  the  farmer.  He  must  plan  his 
farming  operations  so  as  to  get  maximum  re¬ 
turns  from  his  labor  and  expenditures  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  and  also  conserve  his 
soil.  With  intensive  growing  crops  where 
quality  of  produce  is  dependent  upon  rapid 
growing  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  plow 
and  cultivate.  When  to  plow,  Fall  or  Spring, 
is  no  longer  a  troublesome  question.  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  was  practiced  quite  generally  before  the 
advent  of  the  tractor.  Now  the  farmer  knows 
that  fields  which  used  to  take  weeks  to  plow 
with  horses,  take  only  a  few  days  with  a  trac¬ 
tor;  therefore,  practically  all  plowing  is  now 
done  in  the  Spring.  This  leaves  the  soil  with 
a  protective  cover  of  crop  residues  or  a  cover 
crop  during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring. 

When  the  fields  were  plowed  in  the  Fall,  the 
soil  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
often  resulting  in  soil  erosion  and  also  in 
loss  of  soluble  nutrients.  However,  there  are 
some  fields,  with  soil  of  a  heavy,  sticky 
nature,  but  level,  that  should  be 
Fall  plowed  if  early  crops  are  to 
be  planted  on  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring. 

Green  manures,  grasses,  and 
cover  crops  can  be  seeded  satis¬ 
factorily  when  preceded  by  culti¬ 
vated  crops  after  they  have  had 
a  thorough  double  discing.  If 
either  a  cover  crop  or  grass  fol¬ 
lows  a  green  manure  crop,  the 
disc  can  also  be  used  instead  of 
plowing.  This  conserves  much  of 
the  humus  of  the  green  manure  crop 
which  might  be  lost  because  of 
the  intense  decomposition  which 
usually  follows  when  green  ma¬ 
terial  is  plowed  under  in  the  late 
Summer.  When  this  intense  de-  Since  tractors  have  come  into  general  farm  usage,  it  is  now  customary  to  plow 
composition  occurs  conditions  most  fields  in  the  Spring.  It  can  be  accomplished  quickly  at  that  season  and  leaves 
arc  cion  fo  ki  - r  ,  ri  a  Vr°iective  covering  on  the  land  the  following  Winter.  T.  R.  Swanback  is  shown 

aiso  iavoraoie  tor  liberating  here  plowing  at  the  Connecticut  experiment  sub-station  in  Windsor,  Conn. 


Gasoline  Odor  in  Well  Water 

A*St  K'd  p'SV'S 

operations;  to  increase  the  rate  of  organic  eiS^lt  or  10  years  ago  the  gas  container  winch  is 
matter  decomposition;  and  to  provide  a  deep  XSr  wfawe  haP™ p^pldit  I?? 
seed  bed  of  good  tilth.  but  it  still  smells  strong  of  the  gas.  My  husband 

The  manner  in  which  soils  are  plowed  and  pumps  **  dry  again,  he  can  go  into  the 

cultivated  determines,  to  a  large  extent,  their  in  the  water  Indlt  would' be ^afe 

productivity.  Soil  conditions  and  crops  to  be  “ft  I  don’t  think  it  will  be.  What  do  you  think? 

grown  are  important  factors  in  determining  i^notofnrSounfto  dilute  ThTw^S  Sfw^i! 

could  be  made  usuable  again. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


c.  I.  Y. 


There  is  no  way  to  determine 
whether  gasoline  will  still  taint 
the  water  once  the  well  is 
cleaned  again.  Heavy  soils  do 
hold  such  contamination  for  a 
long  time,  although  it  does  seem 
that  eight  or  10  years  would 
have  caused  it  to  disappear. 
Chlorine  will  destroy  bacteria, 
but  will  not  remove  the  odor  or 
the  taste  of  gasoline.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  if  there  is  still  a  gas 
pumfr  across  the  road,  the  tank 
may  have  a  very  slow  leak  which 
may  not  be  noticeable  but  still 
be  enough  to  continuously  con¬ 
taminate  your  water  supply. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
SEEDS,  ROSES 
and  SHRUBS 

Buying  nursery  stock  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  satisfaction  and  wholesome 
goodness  so  be  sure  to  get  the  best 
plants  you  can  buy. 

Kelly  Fruit  Trees  and  other  nursery 
stock  are  noted  for  their  vigor  and 
“livability.”  Protect  your  investment  of 
time  and  money  by  planting  KELLY 
FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  -  GRAPES,  BLUE 
BERRIES,  ROSES.  SHRUBS  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Write  today  for  our  NEW  Fall  1946 
CATALOG  listing  all  the  best  varieties. 
It’s  FREE.  The  supply  of  good  nursery 
stock  is  still  limited,  so  order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment.  We  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  SATISFACTION.  FREE  PLANT¬ 
ING  GUIDE  sent  with  each  order. 
Our  66th  Year. 

IV  rife 

KELLY  BROTHeRS 
NURSERIES  INC. 

30  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


We  have  a  good  supply  of  the  finest 
Peach  trees  we  have  ever  grown.  This 
includes  all  of  the  new  varieties  bred 
in  New  Jersey  which  have  proven  so 
profitable  in  the  past  few  years  and 
also  four  new  varieties  just  released. 

We  can  also  supply  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  Hale  Haven,  and 
Golden  Jubilee  in  the  older  varieties. 
Our  seedlings  are  the  best  type  obtain¬ 
able  and  our  buds  are  carefully  selected 
from  bearing  trees  of  the  finest  strains. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  at  Once. 

PRINCETON  NURSERIES,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


DDT  and  2,  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  saves  money.  Free  interesting  information. 

SILVERTON  LABORATORIES.  R,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants— Taylor,  Indian  Summer, 
Sunrise,  Latham  and  Chief.  Send  for  prices. 

BAKER’S  NURSERIES,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 

RED  RASPBERRIES  Disease  free  Newburg,  Taylor, 
Marcy,  Milton,  Indian  Summer.  Circular  free. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 

FOR  SALE:  100  THOUSAND  Certified  Newburg  Red 
Raspberry  Plants.  $50.00  per  1000,  F.  O.  B. 
JOHN  R.  TODD,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 

certified 

RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants  for  Fall  Setting: 
Howard  17,  Catskill,  Pathfinder,  Premier,  Robinson, 
Scarlet  Beauty,  25-SI.25;  50-$2.00;  I00-$3.50;  200- 

$6.25;  400- $10.75;  I000-$22.00.  Latham  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  25-$3.50 ;  1 00-$  12.00.  Shipment  Prepaid. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  R.  3.  Bradford,  Mass. 

e|in  DDFCCDVATIVC  For  every  kind  of  silo. 

iMLV/  I  RL jEIV  Y  A 1 1  v  !!•  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


Sell  Glamorous  New  Shoes 

Cash  in  on  tremendous  demand  for  beautiful 
women’s  shoes.  No  investment.  We  supply  outfit. 
No  experience  needed.  Big  liberal  advance 
commissions,  low  prices,  high  profits.  26  fast- 
selling  up-to-the-minute  styles.  Every  woman  a 
prospect.  Popular  styles  for  men  and  children. 
Your  earnings  large,  and  you  build  repeat  business. 
Guarantee.  Immediate  delivery.  Write  today  com¬ 
plete  information.  PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  B2,  716  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


t 


7CCHRISTMAS  CfiRDST5 

LJ  WITH  srvnr&S  NAME  >1  • 


Smartly  Styled.  Super  Values.  Everybody  buys.  Others 
to  $2.50.  56  designs.  Sell  Nationally  Famous  21  Christmas 
folders  $1.  Costs  50c.  Currier  &  Ives,  Grandma  Moses, 
Glitter,  Oilette  Boxes.  Gift  Wraps,  Everydays.  Per¬ 
sonal  Line.  21  Ass’t  and  Sunshine  Notes  on  approval. 
FREE  SAMPLES  of  Imprint  Lines.  No  investment. 
Start  today.  SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS 

115  Fulton  St.,  Dept  RY,  New  York  City 


A  SMALL  ADVERTISEMENT 

Brings  Excellent  Results 

The  following  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  is  evidence  of  the  excellent 
results  that  advertisers  receive  from 
their  advertisements  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

On  July  6th.,  we  placed  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rough 
wood  slats. 

May  we  express  to  you  our  surprise 
and  appreciation  of  the  wonderful 
response  which  it  was  our  pleasure 
to  receive.  The  results  were  most 
gratifying.  Never  before  in  our 
advertising  experience  did  such  an 
inexpensive  advertisement  bring  such 
excellent  results. 

We  wish  to  thank  your  fine  paper 
and  to  wish  it  continued  success. 

D.  H.  Roberts 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale,  are 
looking  for  help  or  seeking  a 
position,  a  little  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  probably  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  results.  The  cost 
is  small  — only  15  cents  per  word, 
payable  in  advance. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Planning  for  Next  Year’s 
Raspberry  Patch 

Is  August  the  right  time  to  trim 
away  the  plant  that  bore  raspberries 
during  the  year?  My  new  canes  are 
very  thick;  in  about  three  feet  of 
length  there  are  about  30  canes.  Which 
is  best  to  do:  leaves  them  all  because 
some  may  winter  kill  or  take  them 
away  now?  Some  canes  have  dark  spots 
and  some  barks  slit.  Is  that  a  disease? 

New  Jersey  g.  c. 

Raspberry  canes  may  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  or  anytime 
thereafter.  Some  growers  wait  until 
Spring  and  remove  them  when  the 
new  canes  are  pruned.  The  new  canes 
are  pruned  in  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring  before  growth  starts.  Cut  them 
back  about  one  fourth  and  thin  out 
the  weaker  canes  leaving  the  stronger 
ones  spaced  about  six  inches  apart,  or 
about  10  canes  to  four  feet  of  row. 

The  dark  spots  may  be  caused  by 
the  fungus  disease  known  as  spur 
blight.  If  only  a  few  spots  are  present, 
no  control  measures  are  necessary,  but 
if  many  spots  are  present  it  will  be 
advisable  to  spray  the  planting  as 
follows:  Use  a  one  per  cent  Elgetol 
solution,  spraying  both  sides  of  the 
row  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  buds 
show  a  green  tip.  Keeping  the  rows 
narrow,  the  canes  well-spaced  and 
eliminating  weeds,  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  spur  blight. 

I  have  a  small  patch  of  raspberry 
plants  that  were  set  out  perhaps  10 
years  ago.  Now  they  have  become 
grassed  over  and  the  plot  is  full  of 
weeds;  they  do  not  bear  much  at  all. 
Can  I  mow  them  with  a  mower  and 
then  in  October  take  the  shoots  that 
come  up  and  reset  on  new  ground;  or 
should  they  not  be  mowed?  Should  I 
cut  them  off  when  I  reset  them? 

Pennsylvania  l.  L. 

The  raspberry  shoots  which  grew  this 
year  may  be  taken  up  in  late  October 
or  November  before  the  ground  freezes 
and  used  to  set  out  a  new  raspberry 
patch.  When  they  are  set,  the  cane 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  length  of 
about  eight  inches.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  mow  the  canes  now.  Fall  planted 
raspberries  should  be  mounded  up 
with  soil  to  prevent  the  canes  from 
being  heaved  out  by  frost  action  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  ^ 


Questions  on  Red  Currants 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
on  red  currants  and  their  commercial 
possibilities?  Is  there  some  disease  that 
they  carry  or  transmit  to  pine  trees  and 
is  this  disease  prevalent  here  in  North¬ 
east  Pennsylvania?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  propagate  red  currants?  Do 
you  know  of  a  spray  schedule  for  red 
currants?  I  will  be  very  grateful  to 
you  if  you  will  answer  these  problems. 

Pennsylvania  a.  w. 

Red  currants  are  a  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  crop,  but  are  usually  grown  in 
certain  areas  where  they  are  in  demand 
by  the  processors.  Unless  you  are  in 
one  of  these  areas  and  know  that  the 
processor  will  be  there  to  take  the  crop 
each  year,  it  will  be  better  to  count 
only  on  the  local  fresh  fruit  market. 
Red  currants  may  transmit  the  white 
pine  blister  rust  to  white  pines.  To  find 
out  whether  you  may  grow  red 
currants,  you  should  inquire  of  your 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Harrisburg.  Usually  red  currants  may 
be  grown  except  where  white  pines  are 
an  important  timber  tree. 

Currants  are  propagated  by  hard¬ 
wood  cuttings  which  are  made  up  about 
eight  inches  long  in  late  Fall,  stored  in 
sand  over  Winter,  and  planted  out  in 
trenches  in  the  Spring. 

The  chief  disease  of  currants  is  leaf 
spot.  The  spray  program  is  as  follows: 
Make  three  applications  of  3-3-100 
Bordeaux  with  one  pint  of  S.  E.  C.  oil 
per  100  gallons:  1st— Immediately  after 
bloom;  2nd— 2-3  weeks  after  bloom; 
and  3rd— Immediately  after  harvest.  If 
aphids  appear  use  nicotine  sulfate 
(Black  Leaf  40).  as  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer. 


Wild  Blueberries 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
on  blueberries  in  your  recent  issue 
and  am  wondering  what  information 
you  can  give  me  on  cultivating  wild 
ones.  I  know  where  there  is  a  patch 
in  Massachusetts  where  a  hundred 
quarts  of  berries  can  be  picked  in  a 
good  year  in  three  or  four  hours  by 
hand.  I  met  a  man  from  Canada  and 
he  thinks  I  should  buy  it  because  it 
is  for  sale  and  he  tells  me  that  by 
burning  it  over  at  every  three  or  four 
years,  I  can  take  off  a  large  crop.  He 
says  that  in  Maine  a  good  picker  can 
pick,  if  I  remember  him  correctly,  15 
bushels  a  day.  E-  t. 

Massachusetts  y 

You  do  not  state  whether  the  patch 
of  blueberries  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
high-bush  or  low-bush  type.  The  high- 
bush  blueberries  are  managed  in  a 
wholly  different  manner  than  the  low- 
bush  types.  The  brush  and  trees  among 
the  wild  bushes  should  be  cut  or 
grubbed  out  to  eliminate  competition 
and  shading  of  the  blueberry  bushes. 
Dead  and  old  unproductive  canes 


should  be  cut  out  and  thereafter  each 
year  the  bushes  may  be  thinned  out 
lightly. 

The  low-bush  blueberry  covers  large 
areas  in  Maine  where  a  special  system 
of  management  has  been  developed. 
The  fields  are  burned  every  three  years, 
this  being  a  method  of  pruning.  The 
berries  are  harvested  with  special 
scoops.  If  you  propose  to  raise  blue¬ 
berries  commercially  and  have  a  suit¬ 
able  soil,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to 
put  your  efforts  into  growing  the  named 
varieties  which  are  much  superior  to 
the  wild  berries.  G.  L.  s 


No  Blossoms  on  Baldwin 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  under  the  article 
entitled  “Trees  Do  Not  Fruit,”  I  read 
your  answer  to  J.  W.  N.  of  Maryland 
concerning  his  eight  year  old  apple 
tree.  Along  this  same  line,  I  have  a 
Baldwin  apple  tree  approximately 
eight  to  10  years  old  which,  has  never 
had  blossoms  or  fruit  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  perfectly  healthy  tree. 
This  is  a  “lone”  tree  on  my  property, 
the  nearest  apple  trees  being  approxi¬ 
mately  100  yards  away  on  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  property.  I  thought  I  might  try 
your  suggestion  to  J.  W.  N.  of  scoring 
several  of  the  main  branches  of  my 
tree,  but  I  wonder  whether  it  should 
be  done  this  coming  Winter  or  next 
Spring.  J.  G.  c. 

New  Jersey 

Your  10  year  old  Baldwin  apple  tree 
that  has  never  had  any  blossoms  could 
well  be  ringed  at  about  the  time  of 
apple  petal  fall  in  your  area  next 
Spring  if  the  tree  in  question  does  not 
show  blossoms  in  1947. 

It  will  be  possible  for  you  to  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife  through  the  bark,  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  circle  around  the  main 
trunk  or  about  individual  branches. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cut  meet 
as  you  pass  around  the  limb  or  trunk, 
but  it  is  important  that  you  cut  past 
the  starting  point  to  be  sure  that  all 
sap  flow  is  temporarily  stopped,  mak¬ 
ing  a  concentration  of  carbohydrates 
in  the  top  and  thereby  encouraging 
fruit  bud  development  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  H.  A.  R. 


Soil  for  Fruit  Trees 

I  have  a  home  orchard  in  which  I 
produce  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  plums  and  quinces  but  can  find 
little  in  books  or  pamphlets  as  to 
whether  these  fruits  do  better  in  acid, 
neutral  or  alkaline  soil;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  the  best  reaction  of  the 
soil  for  them;  also  for  a  few  vines  of 
grape  and  a  few  Carpathian  walnut, 
black  walnut  and  pecan  trees.  F.  L.  b. 

Massachusetts 

Most  of  our  tree  fruits,  because  of 
their  deep  rooting,  usually  succeed 
fairly  well  on  soils  that  may  be  acid 
in  the  first  six  or  eight  inches  of  top 
soil.  We  do,  however,  find  that  these 
fruit  trees  will  produce  better  on 
soils  that  show  a  pH  of  6  to  6.5,  which 
is  more  nearly  neutral. 

Blueberries  are  about  the  only  fruit 
grown  in  this  section  that  particularly 
need  an  acid  soil.  h.  a.  r. 


Propagating  Boysenberries 

Please  tell  me  how  the  Boysenberry 
is  propagated?  f.  a.  k. 

The  Boysenberry  is  propagated  by 
layering  the  tips  of  the  new  canes  in 
September.  The  tips  are  inserted  verti¬ 
cally  in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches.  In  the  Spring  the  rooted  tips 
are  severed  from  the  mother  plant  and 
set  out  in  the  new  location. 

Cherries  and  Plums  for  the 
Home  Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  586) 
rainy  weather  prevails  previous  to 
ripening.  Plums  and  sweet  cherries  are 
more  susceptible  than  sour  cherries. 
Cherry  leaf  spot  is  especially  serious 
on  both  sweet  and  sour  cherries.  The 
leaves  become  spotted,  turn  yellow  and 
fall.  Many  years  the  trees  are  entirely 
defoliated  early  in  the  season.  A 
similar  disease  caused  by  a  different 
organism  occurs  on  plums.  Ordinarily 
plum  trees  are  not  defoliated,  the 
disease  causing  portions  of  the  leaves 
to  die  and  fall  out  with  a  resulting 
“shot-hole”  effect. 

The  Plum  Curculio  is  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  insect  pest  in  most  localities  and 
is  the  main  cause  of  wormy  cherries 
and  plums. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  satis¬ 
factory  spray  schedule  that  is  work¬ 
able  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Your 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  glad  to  give  complete 
directions  for  spraying,  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  a  spray  schedule  suitable 
for  your  particular  locality. 


island  Oats 


for  the 
NORTH 

Super-yielding  strain  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  andU.S.D.A. 
Produced  direct  from  new 
foundation  stock  supplied 
each  year  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  College  of  Agriculture. 
Famous  for  heavy  kernels, 
stiff  straw,  early  maturity, 
smut  and  rust  resistance. 
Blue  tag  quality.  Official¬ 
ly  sealed  and  certified. 
Original  first  generation 
seed  grown  exclusively  in 
Wisconsin. 


Renk  Pedigreed  Hybrid 
Adapted  to  tlie  soil  a 
climate  of  the  northt 
zone.  Tops  in  yield  and 
quality. 

Renk  SILO-KORN  —  A 

blend  of  hybrids  for 
better  silage  (Rounds) 
Blackhowk  and  Henry 
Wheat — New  and  bet¬ 
ter  wheat  varieties.  First 
generation  seed. 


RENK 

'PceUy'iced 

HYBRID  CORN 
VICLAND  OATS 


WM.  F.  RENK  &  SONS 
Sun  Prairie,  WIs. 


A 


i> 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 

Wif  >N  AMER|CA 

Darwin. Triumph, Breeder  I 
|fr  and  Cottage  Tulip  Bulba, 

31  marvelous  assortment  of 
naming  rainbow  colors  guar¬ 
anteed  to  flower  4  years. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  .  .  .  ORDER 
NOW  .  .  .  PAY  LATER.  Bulba  reach 
,tlme  for  f®"  planting  for  only 
51.69  Plus  c.o.d.  postage.  Cash  orders 
o  ,  „  f?nt  Prepmd.BONU8.  . .  prompt  action 
brings  you  12  genuine  Dutch  Iris  bulbs  ^ 

Act  now.  Send  your  name  and  address  to 


ALSO. 


MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.,  Dept.  BR-1611. 

Orand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


With  50-foot  Weather-Resistant  Extension 
Cord  and  Heavy  Duty  Plug 

F«r  Garages,  Shops,  Factories,  Farms,  Etc. 

•  Uses  standard  electric  light  bulb 

•  Vapor-proof  glass  globe  ONLY 

•  Fibre  guard  with  reflector  £  Qff 

•  Shockproof  bakelite  handle 

•  Completely  waterproof  Postpaid 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Open  Billing  to  Rated  Firm*. 

WHOLESALE  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

763  Tenth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

naaiiHB  COlumbus  5-1816 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 

WITH  THE  NEW 


Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saw 


(36 


model,  82  lbs.) 


Cuts  trees  within  4  inches  of  the 
ground — Shorter  Stumps — More  Tim¬ 
ber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  horizontal 
and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  elec¬ 
tric  models  also  available.  Demon¬ 
strations  can  be  arranged.  Call  or  write. 


8555.00 
fob 
L.  I.  C. 


Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 


Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester,  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


Rebuilt  Electric  Motors  &  Motor  Repairs.'  Write  needs 
first.  Richardson,  530  W.  136th  St.,  New  York,  31. 

Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas. 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  roller 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


\ 


Cover  Crops  for  the  Garden? 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
something  like  Winter  wheat  or  rye  or 
clover  I  could  plant  after  gardening  is 
over  this  Fall.  The  ground  seems  very 
poor  in  spots.  I  have  heard  that  plant¬ 
ing  Winter  wheat  is  beneficial;  also 
clover.  a.  h.  b. 

Cover  crops  are  used  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  in  the  fields  during  the  Winter 
and  to  add  organic  matter.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  they  must  be  planted  early  enough 
in  the  Fall  to  become  well  established 
before  cold  weather,  and  they  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  long  enough  in 
the  Spring  to  develop  sufficient  ma¬ 
terial  to  add  an  appreciable  amount  of 
organic  matter  when  turned  under.  Rye 
is  the  most  useful  crop  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  Northeast.  It  can  be  planted 
up  to  the  time  of  first  killing  frosts. 
It  will  grow  during  warm  spells 
throughout  the  Winter  and  start  very 
early  in  the  Spring.  If  it  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  until  it  begins  to  head 
in  May  or  June,  considerable  organic 
material  will  be  added  to  the  soil; 
Winter  wheat  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  rye.  Barley  nd  oats  will  also 
grow  in  the  Fall,  b:’h»are  usually  killed 
during  the  Winter  This  may  be  an 
advantage  when  uic  land  is  needed 
early  in  the  Spring.  Clover  and  other 
legumes  do  not  make  enough  growth 
in  the  Fall  and  Spring  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  as  cover  crops.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  as  green  manure  crops  when 
they  can  be  allowed  to  grow  for  a  full 
year  or  more. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  use  cover 
crops  to  advantage  in  the  garden.-  A 
well  managed  garden  has  something 
growing  in  it  from  early  Spring  to 
late  Fall.  Organic  matter  is  better 
added  from  manure  and  compost. 
Garden  refuse  turned  under,  used  as 
a  mulch  or  added  to  the  compost  pile, 
will  add  considerable  organic  matter. 
All  tree  leaves  should  be  saved  and 
used  for  mulching  or  adding  to  the 
compost  material.  Most  gardens  are 
planted  on  level  soil  where  Winter 
erosion  is  not  a  problem.  Sloping  soils 
should  be  terraced  or  covered  during 
the  Winter  with  a  mulch  of  hay, 
straw,  leaves  or  manure.  One  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  maintain  organic 
matter  in  a  garden  is  to  fertilize  and 
water  the  garden  in  order  to  promote 
as  large  a  growth  as  possible  of  such 
rank  growing  crops  as  corn,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  beans  and  squash.  Save  all 
such  refuse  material  and  return  it  to 
the  soil  by  plowing  or  spading  under, 
or  adding  it  to  the  compost  pile,  or 
use  as  a  mulch.  Rotate  crops  so  that 
all  parts  of  the  garden  grow  these  large 
stalked  plants  every  few  years  and 
each  part  receives  its  share  of  compost 
material  and  additional  applications  of 
peat  moss  or  manure  if  possible. 

A  cover  crop  of  rye  is  usually  a 
serious  problem  when  preparing  soil 
for  early  planting.  A  green  covering 
of  this  kind  prevents  the  soil  from 
warming  up  and  drying  out  in  the  early 
Spring.  When  turned  under,  the  fresh 
material  interferes  with  the  preparation 
of  a  good  seed  bed.  If  the  stalks  are 
not  completely  turned  under,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  plants  grow  and 
become  a  serious  weed.  Cover  crops 
have  a  useful  place  in  farm  practice, 
but  are  seldom  of  sufficient  value  to 
justify  their  use  in  gardens. 


Proof  That  a  Garden  Pays 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  gaso¬ 
line  rationing  ended,  more  and  more 
town  people  drive  out  in  the  country 
to  buy  fresh  vegetables.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  they  usually  say  that 
they  cannot  buy  really  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  store,  and  they  gave  up 
having  a  garden  because  it  does  not 
pay.  Yet  I  always  make  a  profit  on  the 
vegetables  I  sell  them  from  my  garden, 
and  folks  drive  five  miles  out  from 
town  to  buy  my  produce.  Someone’s 
figures  were  wrong,  and  I  decided  to 
find  out  if  it  was  mine  or  theirs.  On 
checking  over  my  receipts  I  made  sure 
I  had  listed  everything:  seed,  fertilizer, 
dust,  lime,  gasoline  for  the  tractor.  We 
plant  about  an  acre  in  garden  truck 
and  strawberries. 

The  cash  outlay  for  this  year  was 
$55.00.  Income  in  cash,  including  the 
strawberry  returns,  was  $240.00.  In 
addition  to  the  sales,  we  have  all  the 
vegetables  and  berries,  in  large  variety, 
that  we  can  eat.  I  can  about  400  quarts 
and  we  store  enough  root  vegetables, 
onions,  pumpkins,  sweet  and  white  po¬ 
tatoes  to  last  us  through  the  Winter. 

Of.  course,  we  grow  our  own  plants 
in  our  hot  bed,  and  use  strawberry 
plants  from  our  own  beds.  This  cuts 
down  cost  to  some  extent.  As  to  labor 
we  put  in,  it  is  hard  to  judge.  We  have 
a  cultivision  tractor,  and  either  my 
husband  or  I  can  run  through  the  whole 
garden  in  about  an  hour.  The  greatest 
amount  of  time  is  spent  in  spreading 
the  ground  with  manure  before  plow¬ 
ing,  preparing  the  ground  for  planting, 
and  the  actual  planting.  There  is  very 
little  hoeing,  and  hand  weeding  and 
thinning  of  seedlings  is  done  at  one 
time.  The  thinned  out  plants,  weeds 
and  other  refuse  are  fed  to  the  pigs, 
so  there  is  also  some  profit  there.  Al¬ 
together,  I  don’t  think  we  average 
more  than  six  hours  a  week  in  grow¬ 
ing  the  food  and  keeping  the  garden 
clean.  If  we  figure  the  vegetables  we 
use  at  home  as  pay  for  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended,  there  is  still  a  profit  of  $185.00 
on  this  acre  of  land.  b.  s. 
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self-cleaning 
gives  super-traction, 

longer  wear 

Goodyear  open  center  gives  eac  9 
a  BITE  EDGE  (A)  so  entire  leg  <»> 

penetrates  fell  ^ 
and  grips-  tires  with  connected  9 

(dotted  lines,  If  have  ~ 
penetration  in  traction  zone  to  tor 

grip  and  poll  -  *»"» 
pockets  that  fool  op,  coating 
dip  and  .pln.»o.  the  Good, ear. read 
—  o-p-e-n  at  the  center  is  “|f  ^ 

cl.a«ing,alwa,sdeep-b"ing.Andbe. 

caase  all  Goodyear  logs  are  the  some 

length,  Sore-Grips  poll  even  y,  ri 
smoother,  wear  longer. 


Sure  grip  in  any  soil  with  Goodyears 


PROVED  SPREAD 


No  matter  what  kind  of  soil  you  work, 
you’ll  be  way  ahead  in  tractor  time 
—  do  up  to  22%  more  work  —  with  the 
self-cleaning  open  center  tread  of 
Goodyear  Sure-Grip  tires.  That’s  proved 
by  impartial  farm  tests,  and  by  thousands 
of  practical  farmers  —  like  Frederick 
Krenzer  of  West  Henrietta,  New  York. 
He  savs: 

j 

‘'fT  orking  6  tractors  on  my  1,200  acres , 
I  find  those  with  Goodyear  open  center 
Sure-Grip  tires  outperform  the  others. 
Get  50%  longer  wear  from  Goodyears 
because  they  dig  in  and  grip  in  all  soils , 
and  don  t  slip  much.  They’ve  proved  best 
for  all  around  farm  work  — more  traction . 


greater  drawbar  pull  and  more  ivork  done 
per  hour .” 

The  reason  why  is  explained  in  the  dia- 

i 

.  gram  above.  It  shows  you  how  Goodyear’s 
open  center  tread  design  makes  every 
tread  bar  grip  and  pull  to  give  you  super¬ 
traction  unmatched  by  any  closed-bar 
tread! 

Remember  —  you  can't  change  your  mind 
when  you’re  out  in  the  field.  So  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  steady,  superior  trac¬ 
tion  that  means  more  work  done  faster, 
get  the  PRO\  ED  open  center  tread. 
Specify  G  oodyear  Sure-Grips  in  re¬ 
placing  old  tires,  and  on  new  tractors  — 
it  pays! 


Sore-Grip  -T.M.  The  Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.  ’ 


actor  Tire 
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''This  isn't  considered  a  good  wheat  section,''  writes  Henry  C. 
at  right,  with  Lyle  Wolfe),  of  Gainesville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y 
helps  me  get  excellent  c*ops,  season  aiter  season."  Read 


“OUR  1946  CROP  AVERAGED  52  BU.  PER  ACRE- BROUGHT 
20*  A  BU.  PREMIUM,  DUE  TO  ITS  EXCELLENT  QUALITY” 


A  number  of  years  ago.  I  made  a  side-by-side  test  and  settled  on 
Agrico  for  the  excellent  crop-producer  that  it  is,”  wrote  Henry  C. 
Wolfe,  of  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  on  August  12,  1946.  “Year  after  year,  Agrico 
sives  me  splendid  results  —  crops  like  this  year’s  wheat.  Although  this 
isn’t  considered  a  good  wheat  section,  my  crop  averaged  52  bu.  per  acre 
and  brought  20c  a  bu.  premium  because  of  its  excellent  quality.  This  is 
the  second  year  I  have  sold  my  595  wheat  for  seed.  By  having  my  ground 
in  proper  shape  when  planting  and  by  fertilizing  liberally  with  Agrico, 
[  have  been  able  to  produce  excellent  crops.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 

\grico  to  o^bpr  farmers  on  the  basis  of  15  years’  _  _ 

profitable  experience.” 


“AgricoGives  UsYear-After-Year  Results” 


“Agrico  Wins  By  9  7/io  Bu.  per  Acre” 


Agrico’s  EXTRA  crop-producing  power  is  con¬ 
firmed  again  and  again  in  side-by-side  tests, 
such  as  this  one,  reported  by  Clair  C.  Coleman, 
of  Beaver  Springs,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa.,  who  wrote, 
on  July  30,  1946:  “I’ve  used  Agrico  for  7  years 
and  applied  it  last  Fall  in  seeding  20  acres  of 

wheat.  J ust  to  check  up,  clair  c.  coleman 

I  made  a  test  on  two  Beaver  Springs,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 
acres,  applying  Agrico 

alongside  another  fertilizer  of  the  same 
analysis,  all  conditions  exactly  alike.  When  I 
harvested  the  wheat,  I  found  by  careful 
measurement  that  Agrico  produced  48-4/10 
bu.  per  acre,  or  9-7/10  bu.  MORE  than  the 
other  fertilizer.  I’ll  stick  to  Agrico! 


Extra  yield  and  extra  quality  go  hand  in  hand, 
when  you  fertilize  with  Agrico.  J.  W.  Hopkins  & 
Son,  of  Pittsford,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  also  confirm 
this  point,  in  a  letter,  dated  August  14,  1946: 
“We  have  been  raising  certified  seed  for  ten  years 
with  Agrico  and  in  all  that  time  have  not  had  a 
failure.  In  fact,  we  wouldn’t  think  of  seeding 
wheat  without  Agrico.  Although  the  weather  was 
unfavorable  last  Fall,  we  were  able  to  get  a  good 
stand,  and  our  crop,  which  averaged  48  bu.  per 
acre,  sold  for  seed  at  a  good  premium.” 


J.  W.  HOPKINS  (right)  and  his 
son,  PHELPS  HOPKINS  (left), 
of  Pittsford,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Decide  now  to  get  the  very  best  yields  and 
quality  from  the  crop  you  are  seeding  this 
Fall.  Use  Agrico,  and  enough  of  it  to  bring 
you  maximum  acre  profits.  Time  is  short  — 
get  Agrico  now  from  your  nearby  A.  A.  C 
Dealer  .  .  .  ’’it’ll  pay  you  well!” 


Agrico  is  Manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Habits  of  Bees 

Most  of  the  world  thinks  that  bee¬ 
keepers  are  a  little  bit  queer,  but  there 
is  something  about  it  that  interests 
nearly  everybody.  Just  start  talking 
about  bees  in  any  group,  and  you  will 
see  ears  cocked  in  your  direction  from 
all  points  within  hearing.  There  are 
many  degrees  of  interest,  from  that  of 
the  man  with  one  or  two  colonies  for 
amusement  or  a  home  supply  of  sweets, 
to  the  commercial  honey  producer 
working  several  thousands  of  colonies. 
For  the  commercial  man,  a  study  of 
bee  habits  is  the  basis  for  all  his  opera¬ 
tions.  Unlike  the  keeping  of  any  other 
livestock,  you  have  to  do  it  the  bee’s 
way,  only  you  direct  the  bees’  efforts 
to  the  channels  of  your.  desire.  Many 
beekeepers  keep  them  simply  for  the 
amusement  and  relaxation  that  they  get 
from  it,  but  even  so.,  without  a  crop, 
there  is  not  much  incentive  to  con¬ 
tinue.  No  crop  for  a  commercial  man 
is  disastrous,  but  the  hobbyist  usually 
uses  his  successes  or  failures  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  continuing.  He  is  always  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  next  year,  when  he  can 
try  out  new  theories  or  follow  new 
observations  to  their  conclusions. 

Since  man  cannot  think  like  a  bee 
and  hasn’t  the  instincts  of  a  bee  to 
guide  him,  he  has  to  make  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  then  judge  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  a  given  cause.  So  many 
times  he  does  what  he  thinks  the  bees 
will  like,  and  gets  exactly  the  opposite 
results.  That  is  one  of  the  fascinations 
of  this  bee  business.  Faulty  observation 
has  led  to  many  mistakes  in  the  past. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
the  faulty  application  of  what  the  ob¬ 
server  thinks  he  sees  is  the  cause  of 
these  mistakes.  That  is  what  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  many  differences  in 
opinion  among  beekeepers,  enough  of 
a  difference  sometimes  to  make  a  be¬ 
ginner  wonder  why  it  is  that  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  beekeepers  so  many  different 
methods  will  be  discussed,  yet  all  re¬ 
port  phenomenal  success.  Take  the 
matter  of  wintering  bees  for  an  ex¬ 
ample.  It  has  been  known  for  many 
years  that  bees  do  not  hibernate  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather,  but  that  instead,  they 
form  a  protective  cluster  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  ball  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  drops.  As  they  consume  the  honey 
in  the  combs  within  this  cluster,  the 
composite  ball  moves  gradually  upward 
following  the  heat  that  they  generate 
by  their  muscular  activity.  If  they 
reach  the  top  of  the  hive  and  the 
weather  does  not  moderate  sufficiently 
for  them  to  break  the  cluster  and 
move  over  sideways  to  new  stores, 
they  starve. 

I  should  have  known  better,  but  ex¬ 
actly  that  happened  to  one  of  my 
colonies  last  Winter.  I  had  a  hive  that 
was  a  little  on  the  weakish  side,  and 
a  little  short  of  stores.  Normally,  such 
a  colony  should  be  united  with  an¬ 
other  that  would  give  the  combined 
body  sufficient  bees  and  honey  to  last 
them  until  new  nectar  and  pollen 
comes  in.  But  in  this  case  I  judged 
that  if  given  enough  honey  to  last 
them  until  they  could  get  new  stores, 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  colony  was  in  a  full  depth  hive 
body  with  a  half  super  of  honey.  Since 
I  had  only  full  depth  frames  of  honey 
a!nd  couldn’t  get  sugar  in  time  to  feed 
them,  I  gave  them  four  full  frames  of 
honey  in  the  lower  body.  They  starved 
out  in  February,  not  having  touched 
the  combs  of  honey  that  I  had  given 
to  them.  In  the  coldest  part  of  the 
Winter,  they  could  not  move  down  to 
their  supply  and  died  of  starvation 
with  plenty  of  food  only  10  inches 
away. 

Most  people  think  that  the  queen  is 
the  ruler  of  the  hive,  but  she  isn’t.  For 
centuries  it  was  thought  that  she 
ruled,  that  every  decision  was  hers. 
It  isn’t.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
show  that  she  is  rather  dumb,  and 
actually  nothing  more  than  an  egg 
laying  machine,  controlled  entirely  by 
some  government  of  worker  bees. 
Whether  it  is  a  committee  form  of 
government,  or  whether  it  is  simply 


that  bees  react  automatically  to  given 
stimuli  is  not  known.  It  seems  to  be 
well  established  that  the  bees’  regard 
for  the  queen  is  not  prompted  by  any 
sense  other  than  the  welfare  of  the 
colony.  Yet  they  sometimes  make  mis¬ 
takes  and  put  themselves  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  committing  organizational 
suicide.  The  ordinary  procedure  with¬ 
in  a  hive  is  to  supercede  the  queen 
when  she  begins  to  show  signs  of 
weakness.  When  the  mysterious  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  hive  decides  to  get  rid 
of  her  because  of  her  failings,  they 
make  cold-blooded  arrangements  to 
get  a  new  mother.  While  the  old  queen 
is  still  capable  of  generating  young 
bees,  they  will  select  from  her  un¬ 
born  children  certain  female  eggs,  and 
from  them  develop  perfect  females 
from  which  to  choose  a  new  source  of 
population. 

Yet,  they  make  mistakes,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  queen  will 
suddenly  become  infertile  before  they 
realize  what  has  happened.  Since  a 
bee  egg  takes  three  days  to  hatch,  and 
then  three  more  days  when  the  larvae 
are  suitable  for  the  physical  changes 
that  make  a  queen,  it  is  possible  that 
a  hive  can  become  hopelessly  queen¬ 
less.  If  the  queen  gradually  becomes 
a  drone  layer  before  the  colony  real¬ 
izes  the  fact,  these  six  days  can  go 
by  and  the  hive  is  left  with  a  queen 
capable  of  producing  only  males.  That 
is  why  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
bees  in  this  respect  can  save  such  a 
colony.  When  the  beekeeper  notices 
that  a  queen  is  laying  more  and  more 
drone  eggs,  he  can  requeen  before  it 
is  too  late,  thus  saving  a  producing 
unit  for  the  next  crop.  A  colony  will 
surely  die  if  no  workers  are  produced 
to  gather  honey  and  pollen. 

In  their  desperation  to  save  the 
colony  if  the  queen  should  fail  leaving 
them  with  no  source  for  producing 
another,  sometimes  the  bees  will  select 
one  or  more  worker  bees  and  treat 
them  like  queens.  Being  partially  de¬ 
veloped  females,  a  worker  is  capable 
of  laying  eggs  if  given  the  proper 
nutrition.  But  since  a  worker  is  not 
caable  of  mating,  these  eggs  will  hatch 
only  drones.  Naturally  such  a  colony 
is  doomed.  Because  they  have  what 
they  recognize  as  a  queen,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  them  a  good  young 
real  queen.  One  cannot  tell  a  laying 
worker  from  any  other  worker,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them, 
and  remove  them  you  must  if  you 
want  to  install  another  queen.  The 
only  way  that  you  can  do  it  is  to  move 
the  hive  and  put  in  its  place  another 
with  eggs  and  brood  from  which  the 
non-laying  workers  can  raise  a  real 
queen. 

A  good  beekeeper  recognizes  the 
signs  of  these  things  before  they 
happen,  and,  by  keeping  one  jump 
ahead  of  the  bees,  keeps  them  happy, 
contented  and  storing  honey.  These 
are  the  things  that  make  beekeeping 
the  fascinating  study  that  it  is,  and 
that  lets  so  many  people  forget  their 
cares.  If  you  are  looking  for  this  kind 
of  relaxation,  try  it  with  a  few  hives 
next  Spring.  E.  D.  Wirth 


Book  Note 

Onion  Production — By  Donald  Comin. 
There  are  many  methods  of  onion 
culture,  and  they  are  all  comprehen¬ 
sively  covered  in  this  new  184-page 
book.  It  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
production  of  onions  from,  seed  to 
storage  and  marketing,  and  also  in¬ 
cludes  material  concerning  the  closely 
related  crops  of  chives,  shallots,  leek 
and  garlic. 

One  section  of  the  book  is  devoted 
entirely  to  every  phase  of  growing  and 
handling  onion  seed,  seedlings  and  sets. 
The  part  dealing  with  pest  control  in¬ 
cludes  descriptions  and  practical  con¬ 
trol  methods  for  the  various  diseases 
and  insects  of  the  onion,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  storage.  Harvesting,  curing 
and  storing  problems  are  also  discussed. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.00  (New  York  City  residents 
add  four  cents  sales  tax.) 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Geneva  school  girls  help  harvest  the  beet  crop  on  the  Earl  Noble  farm  at  Seneca 

Castle,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Fall  Care  of  Strawberries 
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In  the  Fall  there  are  several  things 
to  consider  about  the  care  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  The  matter  of  crown  for¬ 
mation  is  a  very  importaht  factor.  Even 
the  earliest  rooted  nodes  do  not  begin 
to  crown  up  until  the  cooler  nights  of 
September.  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  plants  on  the  runner  follow  in 
crown  formation  a  week  or  so  behind 
one  another.  We  once  thought  that  the 
sooner  runners  were  rooted^  the  earlier 
they  would  begin  making  up  crowns, 
even  in  the  hot  days  of  July  and 
August,  but  we  now  know  that  not 
much  happens  along  this  line  until  the 
Fall  season;  the  first  set  plants  show¬ 
ing  more  crowns  only  because  they 
have  a  stronger  growth  to  draw  on. 

About  this .  time,  especially  if  it  has 
been  a  rainy  season  to  wash  out  the 
fertility,  we  may  find  the  plant  growth 
beginning  to  lag.  You  may  note  the 
drooping  leaves  and  lighter  color  in  the 
foliage.  Although  strawberries  do  not 
respond  to  extreme  fertility,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  an  excess  of  potash  and 
phosphate,  the  crop  is  too  valuable  to 
chance  any  lack  of  the  three  principal 
elements.  Every  year  we  go  down  the 
middle  of  each  twin  row  with  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds  of  a  complete 
fertilizer,  spreading  it  rather  wide  by 
hand.  We  try  “not  to  get  more  than 
necessary  on  the  dry  leaves,  but  if  you 
are  afraid  of  burning,  it  may  be 
broomed  off;  we  have  not  had  much 
damage.  It  might  be  best  to  make  this 
fertilizer  application  just  before  be¬ 
ginning  to  fill  in  the  center  of  the 
rows  with  plants  so  that  the  chemical 
may  be  worked  into  the  soil  at  the 
last  center  cultivation  in  the  Spring, 
and  become  available  immediately  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  crown. 

If  your  soil  is  reasonably  free  from 
weed  seed,  not  much  work  will  be 
necessary  the  last  few  weeks  before 
mulching,  although  we  always  go 
through  with  the  hoes  to  get  out  any 
dock  or  perennial  weeds  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  mulch.  If  you  have  chickweed 
and  creeping  sorrel,  you  may  have  to 
fork  over  the  mulch  and  hoe  the  soil 
in  the  early  Spring.  It  is  a  lot  of  work 
and  therefore,  we  like  to  have  part  of 
the  mulch  remain  closely  about  the 
plants.  It  is  difficult  to  replace  closely 
if  it  is  once  disturbed. 

When  we  can  get  it,  we  use  hay  that 
has  been  salted,  for  mulch.  It  is  the 
cleanest  and  lightest  material  we  know 
and  stays  put  better  than  any  other. 
Next  best  is  wheat  and  oat  straw,  pre¬ 
ferably  not  baled.  This  should  be  well 
shaken  out  before  going  on  the  field 
to  remove  any  seed,  which  would  make 
considerable  growth  in  early  Spring. 
If  the  berry  plants  are  in  an  exposed 
location,  corn  stalks  laid  over  the 
straw  mulch  will  keep  it  from  blow¬ 
ing,  and  also  help  to  hold  the  drifting 
snow.  But  the  stalks  should  be  entirely 
removed  before  picking  time.  We  like 
to  mulch  after  the  first  hard  freeze, 
before  there  is  much  chance  of  thaw¬ 
ing  again.  We  think  the  plants  may  even 
continue  growing  deeper  under  their 


Winter 

freezes 


until  the  ground 


overcoat 
solid. 

The  later  we  can  postpone  the  bloom, 
the  less  is  the  risk  of  Spring  frost, 
and  also  the  shipped-in  berries  from  the 
South  are  then  off  the  market.  We 
leave  about  a  third  of  the  material  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  plants  and  let  them  push 
their  way  through.  This  conserves 
moisture  directly  in  the  row  and  gives 
cleaner  fruit.  When  we  grow  straw¬ 
berries,  we  are  selling  largely  water 
and  it  is  good  business  to  insure  the 
crop  against  a  lack  of  it.  We  are 
equipped  on  our  home  farm  to  irri¬ 
gate  from  a  35  acre  pond  with  portable 
whirling  spray  heads.  Some  years  we 
do  not  need  to  water  at  all  during  the 
ripening  season,  but  we  see  that  the 
soil  is  well  filled  with  moisture  while 
the  berries  are  developing. 

After  the  fruiting  season  is  over, 
comes-  the  job  of  renewing  the  bed. 
We  have  seldom  found  this  profitable 
but  have  done  so  the  past  two  or 
three  years  only  because  we  were 
tempted  to  increase  our  acreage  quick¬ 
ly.  Long  ago,  we  could  do  a  thorough 
job  of  cultivating  out  the  old  bed  and 
still  get  a  good  stand  of  plants  by 
Fall.  Now,  whether  it  is  because  of 
frequent  dry  Summers,  decreased  vigor 
of  varieties,  or  lack  of  humus,  we  are 
often  disappointed  in  getting  a  full 
stand.  The  expense  of  removing  the 
mulch,  working  up  the  soil  and  hoeing 
out  the  rows  of  the  old  bed  two  or 
three  times,  is  almost  as  great  as  a 
new  setting  and  we  never  get  as 
good  a  yield.  Therefore,  we  are  pretty 
well  sold  on  one  year  fruiting. 

About  varieties?  If  you  are  a  market 
grower  in  the  business  for  profit,  it  is 
better  to  stick  to  the  sorts-  that  have 
been  most  profitable  for  you  until  a 
two  year  trial  of  newer  varieties  shows 
that  they  fit  your  market  and  soil. 
Oftentimes  a  kind  may  be  quite  success¬ 
ful  a  mile  or  two  away  and  be  a  rank 
failure  on  your  soil.  But  if  you  are  an 
amateur,  there  is  no  thrill  quite  like 
the  fruiting  of  some  of  the  newer  kinds. 
The  flavor  of  Fairfax  or  Chesapeake  or 
Dorsett  will  never  be  forgotten,  and 
the  plants  are  a  joy  to  grow.  In  the 
South,  Aroma  and  Blakemore  are  re¬ 
liable  old  standbys,  while  in  the  North 
only  Howard  or  Premier  seems  uni¬ 
versally  successful.  The  best  character¬ 
istic  of  the  latter  is  its  habit  of 
staggered  blooming  over  quite  a  period 
of  time.  Not  too  many  berries  are  set 
on  each  short  stem  and  they  are  well 
protected  from  frost  beneath  the  foli 
age.  A  careless  picker  may  break  or 
bend  a  heavy  stem  of  some  varieties 
early  in  season  and  make  a  total  loss 
of  the  20  berries  in  the  cluster.  With 
Howard,  there  are  .plenty  more  stems 
to  take  its  place.  The  few  large  clusters 
of  bloom  on  Fairfax  and  Chesapeake, 
standing  out  above  the  leaves,  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  nipped  on  a  frosty 
night,  and  if  bent  or  broken  they  never 
mature  the  remaining  berries. 

Connecticut  Walter  A.  Withrow 


See  Miracle  Fruits  in 
ACTUAL  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 
in  Big,  Brand  New  72 -Page 

FREE 

BOOK  OF  WORLD’S 
CHAMPION  FRUITS! 

525  Varieties...  300  Pictures 


New  HAL-BERTA  GIANT 
Peach  (U.S.  Patent) v 

Pure-Line  Strain 

Trade- Mark 

Trees  That  Often  ' 

Bear  in  3  or  4  Years 

instead  of  7  or  8 


starring 

(Trade-Mark) 
New  Double-Red 
Delicious  Apple 


■■Extra  Heavy  root-system  grafting  gives 
Young  Trees  strength  beyond  their  years 

One  of  the  marvels  of  this  modern  age  is  the  way  horticultural  science 
has  cut  years  from  the  time  it  takes  for  certain  types  of  fruit  trees  to 
start  bearing  fruit.  Old  ideas  of  how  long  it  took  for  fruit  trees  to  bear 
have  been  discarded!  Revolutionary  varieties  developed  after  years  of 
selection,  discovery,  and  direct-in-line  propagation  from  World's  Cham¬ 
pion  Parent  Trees  have  produced  these  marvels.  Pure-Line  Strain  trees 
that  bear  2,  3  or  4  years  earlier  than  many  growers  dreamed  possible! 

Trees  that  amaze  the  onlooker  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  fruit — 
fruit  that  reaches  undreamed  of  delicious  juiciness,  flavor  and  long  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  Many  of  these  trees,  exclusive  Stark- Burbank  strains  and 
varieties,  have  been  awarded  U.  S.  Patents,  also  Trade-Marks.  They 
have  been  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System  of 
Grafting — each  tree  is  inspected  5  times  to  make  sure  you  get  the  very 
crearm  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  NEW  COLOR  PHOTO  ARTBOOK  FREE— 

Big  72-page  catalog  shows  true-to-life  color  photographs  of 
World’s  Champion  Fruits;  actual  specimens  of  the  fruits  you 
may  grow.  Also  new  pictorial  ripening  list, 
showing  seasons  when  various  varieties 
ripen.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  FREE 
while  supply  lasts.  Mail  coupon  today. 
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An  Old  Apple  Story 

My  grandfather  was  born  in  1799; 
after  coming  into  possession  of  a  farm 
in  Stevensville,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  he  obtained  two  quarts 
of  apple  seeds  from  a  cider  mill  in 
Connecticut,  and  fx’om  them  raised  two 
orchards,  grafting  most  of  the  trees. 
I  recall  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Fall 
Pippins,  Harvest  Sweets,  Squirrel  and 
Sheep  Nose  apples;  one  orchard  was 
used  for  hog  pasture.  Grandfather  was 
of  a  generous  nature  and  took  pleasure 
in  putting  a  bag  of  apples  in  the 
wagons  of  his  guests,  who  were  many; 
but  as  to  profit  in  growing  apples,  that 
was  not  much  considered,  though  at  a 
late  date  they  bought  a  hand  cider  mill. 

In  those  days  when  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  unknown  on  the 
market,  much  more  use  of  apples  was 
made  in  the  home;  apple  jelly,  every 
year  boiled  cider,  which  with  water 
is  a  refreshing  drink  in  hot  weather, 
and  when  made  from  sweet  apples  is 
good  in  mince  pies;  also  before  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits  were  on  the  market,  apple 
sauce  and  apple  pies  were  in  the 
regular  diet.  All  my  boyhood  days, 
two  kinds  of  apple  sauce  were  kept 
on  the  table,  and  cider-sauce  made 
by  using  boiled  cider  with  sweet 
apples,  a  luxury  for  those  who  like  it. 
Baked  sweet  apples  with  cream  and 
sugar  are  a  dish  fit  for  a  king;  I  have 
known  persons  with  weak  stomachs 
who  would  thrive  on  that  rich  dish. 
Also  much  pure  apple  vinegar  was 
used  for  pickles  and  for  the  table.  In 
those  days  the  grubs  that  kill  young 
trees,  and  the  different  worms  and 
blights,  were  unknown. 

In  1871,  my  father  bought  a  farm 
with  a  choice  selection  of  apples  and 
cherry  trees,  grapes,  a  quince  bush,  and 
asparagus  bed,  all  young  and  about 
ready  to  produce.  One  year  we  had 
apples  without  spraying,  perfect  enough 
so  a  man  shipped  a  carload  from  this 
section  to  Nebraska.  The  Northern  Spy 
proved  to  be  the  best  selling  and  all¬ 
round  apple,  also  most  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  of  any  variety.  Our  Baldwins  are 
next  on  the  list  There  was  an  old 
orchard  on  this  farm  with  Gilliflower 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  grafted  trees. 
There  was  a  lane  beside  this  orchard 
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Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made 
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Check  here  to  Sell  Stark  prize  fruit  trees,  shrubs  in 
Spare  or  Full  Time.  Get  our  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan. 


where  the  cows  picked  up  apples,  and 
by  so  doing  scattered  seed  all  over  the 
pasture.  When  father  plowed  the  land 
he  saved  many  of  the  apple  trees,  but 
they  were  a  nuisance  and  of  no  value 
However,  when  they  began  to  bear,  the 
cows  would  beat  a  path  to  those  trees 
m  the  Fall.  Fortunately  we  never  lost 
any  cows  by  choking. 

Choice,  varieties  of  sprayed  apples 
are  the  best  and  most  dependable  alii 
year-round  fruit  grown,  and  those  who 
produce  them  and  stick  to  it  can  feel 
they  are  benefactors  to  mankind.  I  re 
call  peddling  apples  in  town  when 
droves  of  boys  would  follow  me  asking 
Giye  me  an  apple,  will  you?”  I  was 
getting  25  cents  a  bushel  from  house 
to  house,  yet  those  same  parents  would 
not  begrudge  paying  a  dollar  for  a 
doctors  prescription,  when  apples  or 
more  milk  might  have  saved  that.  I 
knew  a  doctor  who  prescribed  two 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  an  active  boy 
who  was  under-nourished,  and  the 
indignant  father  sent  word  to  the 
doctor  asking  him  if  he  thought  they 
kept  a  dairy.  An  older  doctor  would 
have  been  shrewd  enough  to  have 
prescribed  a  nourishment  with  some 
long  foreign  name.  f.  i  c 
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WHEAT 

BARLEY  -  RYE  -  TIMOTHY 

This  year  when  the  world  is  crying  for  .‘'more 
wheat"  be  sure  you  plant  one  of  these  Hoffman 
heavy-yield  types.  Sound,  clean  seed — the  kind 
that  gives  "more"  from  every  acre. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  and  latest  prices  on  Hoffman  Seed 
Wheat,  Barley,  Timothy,  other  Fall  Seeds. 
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These  sturdy  APPLE,  PEACH, 
PEAR  and  CHERRY  trees,  raised 
under  famed  MALONEY  super¬ 
vision,  are  top  quality  stock  with 
hardy  root  systems  that  survive 
extreme  climatic  conditions. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  big  FREE 
Catalog  showing  all  varieties. 
BIGGER  PROFITS  result  from 
Maloney  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  Fruit  Trees. 
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Modern  Fruit  Production. 
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A  Living  From  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2  25 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.00 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  1.50 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner .  1.50 
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NORWAY  S 
RED  PINE 

50  FOR  $4  POSTPAID 


1 


Here’s  a  Tree  Bargain  you  won’t  want  to  miss! 
Hardy,  rapid  growing  Norway  Red  Pine  for 
Fall  Planting— EVERY  TREE  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE!  All  4  yrs.  old;  transplanted. 
4*  to  10"  tall.  Attains  height  of  100  ft.  io  Trees 
for  $1;  50  for  only  $4,  postpaid.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Send  postal  for 
FREE  illustrated  money-saving  folder  of 
GUAR  AN  TEE  D-TO-LI VE  Trees. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  R-916  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Lj  AIN  S  Traci01-  —  Truck  and  Car.  Im- 
■  *w  w  mediate  shipment,  give  sizes 
needed.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


mtlNS  TREES 


Amazing  New 
POWER  SAW 

Lowther  C-Saw 


Triples  Production  •  Easy 
CLEARING  LAND  to  Use  •  Saves  Money 

Tried,  tested  and  proved  in  478 
Lumber  Camps. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Turn  your  wasteland  into  farm  land . 

*  Turn  your  limber  into  cash. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Circular  C  ^ 

RICHARD  FAMES  &  CO; 

21  West  Street  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


ussm. 

Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
"run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  RN 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  RochesterS,  N.Y.,  Esf.  1838 


fence  Rows 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm  Lawns 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND  — You  Will  Receive  Highest 
Market  Price.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish.  Ship  At  Once. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 

104  West  29th  Street,  New  York  I,  New  York 
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ANSWERS 

TO  YOUR  FARM  BUILDING  PROBLEMS 


Framed  with  steel  and  covered  with  steel,  the 
“Quonsets”  represent  the  modern  answer  to 
the  problem  of  farm  improvements. 

These  sturdy,  adaptable  buildings  reduce  fire 
hazards  .  .  .  and  are  free  from  the  destructive 
action  of  termites.  Their  arch-rib  construction 
provides  100%  usable  floor  space,  while  the  light¬ 
weight  Stran-Steel  nailable  framing  members 
permit  quick  and  easy  erection.  Extra  sections 
can  be  added  simply  if  more  space  is  required, 
and  entire  “Quonsets”  may  be  dismantled  and 
re-erected  in  another  place  when  necessary.  Tet 


with  all  these  advantages  of  Stran-Steel  con¬ 
struction,  the  “Quonsets”  cost  no  more  than 
other  buildings  of  comparable  size. 

Farm  uses  for  the  “Quonsets”  are  almost  limit¬ 
less.  Among  the  many  and  varied  applications 
are  main  barns,  produce  and  feedstuff  storage 
buildings,  livestock  shelters,  implement  and 
vehicle  sheds,  workshops,  and  milk  houses. 
One  or  several  Stran-Steel  “Quonsets”  may 
prove  to  be  the  answer  to  your 
immediate  farm  needs.  Write  today 
for  additional  details  and  prices. 


24'  wide  by  any  length,  in  sections  of  12'. 
Supplied  with  front  free-sliding  doors, 
sectional  front  panels  or  open  front. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


O 


40'  wide  by  any  length,  in  sections  of  20'. 
Big,  free-sliding  doors,  four  windows  and 
ventilating  louvers  in  end  panels  standard. 

'QuonttC  %0" 

20'  wide  by  any  length,  in  sections  of  12'. 
Walk-door,  two  windows  and  ventilating 
louvers  in  end  panels  standard  equipment. 
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The  Knickerbocker  Home¬ 
stead  (1842-1946) 

At  the  time  when  the  packet  boats 
were  blithely  taking  their  horse-drawn 
way  on  “Clinton’s  Ditch”  around  1830, 
a  young  man  with  the  good  old  name 
of  Knickerbocker,  came  from  Arcadia 
in  Wayne  County,  New  York,  to  the 
neighboring  county  of  Monroe,  to  take 
charge  of  the  packet  barns  located  at 
Carter’s  Basin  (Cartersville)  in  the 
Town ,  of  Pittsford. 

Cartersville  at  that  time  was  an  im¬ 
portant  port  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for 
from  this  point  alcohol  and  grain  and 
other  produce  were  shipped  to  the 
nearby  Eastern  markets.  The  canal 
boats  carrying  freight  were  drawn  by 
mules  which  were  stabled  in  a  cabin 
at  one  end  of  the  boat,  but  the  packet 
boats  which  carried  passengers  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  were 
drawn  by  spirited  horses  kept  in  barns 
along  the  towpath.  At  the  Cartersville 
barns  it  was  young  George  Knicker¬ 
bocker’s  duty  to  have  these  fine  relay 
horses  ready  to  take  their  places  quick¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  packet  boats  might  keep 
swiftly  on  their  way.  This  had  to  be 
accomplished  without  the  boat’s  coming 
to  a  stop.  These  steeds  whose  “trick” 
had  ended  were  then  taken  into  the 
barns  where  they  found  good  munchy 
oats  and  a  bed  of  clean  straw  in  the 
stables. 

Young  Knickerbocker  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  horses  and  took  pleasure 
and  pride  in  giving  his  charges  the 
best  of  care,  keeping  their  satiny  coats 
beautifully  groomed.  When  his  duties 
permitted,  he  sat  and  feasted  his  eyes 
on  the  lovely  view  spread  out  before 
him.  Often  he  went  to  the  top  of  the 
high  hill  directly  back  of  the  barns 
to  get  a  still  broader  view,  marveling 
at  the  sturdy  trees  of  oak,  maple  and 
black  walnut  with  which  the  surround¬ 
ing  acres  were  covered.  He  knew  that 
it  took  good  soil  to  produce  such  fine 
trees.  More  and  more  enamored  by  the 
location  and  the  apparent  value  of  the 
land,  he  determined  deep  in  his  heart 
to  have  for  his  own  those  broad  fertile 
acres  with  their  gently  sloping  fields; 
he  dreamed  too  of  building  a  house  in 
the  oak  grove  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Brought  up  to  be  thrifty  and  acting 
on  it,  he  bought  small  plots  of  ground 
as  opportunity  afforded;  and  in  1842, 
after  his  marriage  to  Amanda  Wolcot, 
also  of  Arcadia,  he  purchased  the  113 
acres  which  for  10  years  he  had  so 
ardently  desired. 

With  the  energy,  courage  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  youth,  George  Knicker¬ 
bocker  set  about  clearing  the  land,  and 
his  wife  proved  a  worthy  helpmate. 
Together  they  established  the  home¬ 
stead  which  has  since  been  in 
possession  of  the  Knickerbocker  family. 
George  and  his  wife  had  two  sons, 
Egbert  and  Monroe.  Monroe  remained 
on  the  farm,  married  and  was  the 
father  of  two  sons,  George  and  Harry; 
the  former  settled  on  a  farm  nearby, 
and  Harry  stayed  on  the  home  place, 
which  he  now  owns.  In  1896  Harry 
married  Mary  Barker,  a  descendent  of 
Jared  Barker,  a  pioneer  of  Pittsford. 
The  Barkers  had  filled  an  important 
place  in  the  building  of  our  nation,  as 
had  the  Knickerbockers. 

To  Harry  and  Mary  were  born  two 
sons,  Harlan  and  Whitney;  each  one 
married  and  each  has  a  boy  ad  a  girl. 
All  make  their  home  on  the  original 
acres.  Harlan  and  his  family  occupy 
an  up-to-date  domicile  across  from 
the  homestead,  now  a  large  two-family 
house  which  easily  accommodates  the 
rest;  each  of  the  three  families  has  a 
home  equipped  with  every  modern  con¬ 
venience.  Harry  and  his  sons,  with  the 
aid  of  the  two  grandsons  who  are  of 
high  school  age,  work  the  farm  and 
also  the  Barker  estate  of  160  acres. 

The  Knickerbockers  and  Barkers  . 
have  always  been  business  farmers, 
with  fine  buildings  well  kept  up  and 
all  modern  equipment  in  barns  and 
dwellings.  Each  family  has  taken  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  from  its  inception 
in  1850;  and  it  is  still  their  favorite 
farm  paper.  They  have  always  loved 
fine  horses,  and  for  many  years  the 
Knickerbockers  kept  boarding  stables. 
Scores  of  aristocrats  of  the  equine 
world  from  the  near  by  city  of 
Rochester  have  munched  their  generous 
feeding  of  oats  in  these  roomy  stables. 

In  addition  to  the  boarders,  they  had 
horses  of  their  own,  and  a  large  dairy 
herd  of  well-bred  cows.  The  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  increased 
thereby  and  with  the  good  planing  and 
untiring  work  of  the  family,  the  land 
has  been  made  to  bring  forth  abundant 
crops  of  hay,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
beans  and  corn.  A  productive  garden  is 
maintained,  and  there  is  plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  grown  for  home  use. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  farm  in 
1842,  our  nation  has  experienced  sev¬ 
eral  wars,  and  bumper  crops  have  al¬ 
ways  been  wrested  from  the  soil  of 
this  farm.  During  World  War  II  it  was 
necessary  at  times  to  work  in  the  field 
until  late  at  night  to  get  seeds  in  or 
crops  harvested,  but  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  were  always  accomplished  and  no 
crop  was  ever  lost.  It  was  through  the 
hard  and  constant  labor  of  devoted 
farmers  like  these  that,  during  the  re¬ 
cent  years  of  war,  the  food  require¬ 
ments  of  our  civilians  were  met,  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  fed,  our 
allies  furnished  with  food,  and  our 
country  was  able  to  win  the  war. 

The  Knickerbocker  family  are  ac- 
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bm7t^?0irR49K^C^fcbKCiCer  horrlestead’  near  Pittsford  in  Monroe  County,  was 
built  in  1842.  It  has  been  continuously  owned  and  operated  by  the  family 

Netted  in  an  oak  grove  on  top  of  what  is  known  as  Knickerbocker  Hill  the 
homestead  is  now  occupied  by  Harry  Knickerbocker,  of  the  third  generation 

and  his  family. 


tively  interested  in  community  affairs 
and  are  members  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  of  Pittsford  Where  Harry 
served  for  many  years  as  vestryman, 
succeeding  his  father,  Monroe.  They 
also  belong  to  Pittsford  Grange  No.  424 
which  has  a  membership  of  536. 

If  George  Knickerbocker  the  pioneer 
could  see  the  fine  buildings  on  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Hill,  Knickerbocker  Road,  as 
they  are  today,  he  would  be  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  choice  of  a  farm  and 
home  site,  for  the  two  large  houses  and 
commodious  barns  with  big  silos  form 


a  distinctive  landmark  recognizable 
for  miles  around.  Still  standing  in  the 
beautifully  _  kept  front  lawn  of  the 
homestead  is  a  group  of  five  mammoth 
oaks  from  the  original  stand,  left  by 
young  George  to  ornament  his  front 
yard.  Two  of  these  trees  measure  12 
feet  each  in  circumference.  From  both 
houses  one  has  a  commanding  view 
of  the  picturesque  countryside  to  the 
north,  east  and  west,  with  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  barge  canal  like  a  placid, 
shining  river  in  the  foreground. 

New  York  mrs.  f.  w.  p. 


Every  country  boy  knows  that  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  wild  flowers  are  covered 
each  Spring  with  a  foamy,  gooey  mess 
which  we  used  to  call  snake  spit. 
Actually,  that  mess  was  made  by  a 
small,  green  bug  which  sucked  the 
juice  of  the  plant  and  in  some  miracu¬ 
lous  manner  blew  that  mess  of  sticky 
foam.  Science  knows  these  bugs  as 
spittle  bugs.  This  year  there  were 
millions  of  spittle  bugs  with  every 
weed,  every  stalk  of  clover  and  every 
strawberry  plant  covered  with  spittle. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  get  this  nasty  mess 
on  your  hands  and  clothing,  but  it  is 
a  serious  matter  when  the  spittle  bugs 
reduce  the  crop  of  hay  by  ruining  the 
clover,  as  happened  in  some  instances. 

Now,  I  shall  draw  for  you  two 
pictures,  the  one  dark  and  gloomy  and 
the  second  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
silver  lining  inside  each  cloud.  The 
first  picture  has  to  do  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  commodities.  Never  in 
all  my  days  have  I  seen  such  greedy 
selfishness,  frantic  scrambling  and  even 
outright  fighting  to  get  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  scarce  articles,  and  this 
has  been  the  chief  contributing  cause 
of  rising  prices.  It  is  all  right  to  be 
generous  to  the  starving  people  of 
Europe,  but  right  here  at  home  in  this 
so-called  land  of  plenty  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  impossible  to  get  enough  to 
eat  without  paying  big  prices.  The 
whole  sorry  mess  has  bred  greed, 
avarice,  selfishness,  outright  dishonesty, 
mismanagement  and  lowdown  trickery, 
until  generosity  and  neighborly  kind¬ 
ness  seem  to  have  vanished.  That  is 
the  dark  picture.  Now  here  is  the 
bright  one. 

A  boy  from  our  own  community  went 
off  to  war.  He  was  wounded  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  became  totally  blind. 
He  spent  a  year  in  a  rehabilitation 
center  where  he  learned  to  make  small 
articles  of  wood  and  metal.  In  the 
meantime,  his  father  had  died  and  his 
mother  had  purchased  a  small  tract  of 
land  with  a  good  house,  but  she  was 
heavily  in  debt.  The  boy  came  home 
full  of  hope  and  cheer,  bought  a  few 
tools  and  a  small  amount  of  material, 
fitted  a  bedroom  for  a  shop  and  went 
to  work.  A  reporter  wrote  up  the  story 
for  our  local  paper.  The  paper  then 
started  a  subscription  list  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  and  build  a  shop  for  the 
boy.  It  asked  $5,000.00  but  before  the 
list  closed,  nearly  $8,000.00  had  poured 
in.  There  is  ample  proof  that  kindness 
and  generosity  are  still  very  much  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  We  have 
no  millionaires  out  here,  for  the  most 
part  just  plain  farmers  and  working 
people,  so  that  sum  meant  a  lot  of 
money  at  a  time  when  high  prices 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  balance 
the  family  budget. 

We  have  two  candidates  for  Congress 
from  my  State.  The  one  who  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  job  has  for  a  slogan, 
"Common  Sense  in  Congress.”  Of"  all 
places  where  common  sense  is  most 
needed  and  rarely  found,  that  place  is 
Washington.  Calvin  has  a  temporary v 
office  job  at  a  political  headquarters 
and  I  always  take  a  very  active  part 
in  elections,  so  here  at  home  even 
Loretta  knows  more  about  politics  than 
most  men.  I  am  continually  amazed  at 
the  dense  ignorance  or  shall  we  say 
lack  of  interest,  displayed  by  many 
men  in  these  congressional  elections, 


We  have,  ourselves  to  blame  if  we 
f^nd  .  a  job  lot  of  nincompoops  to 
Washington. 

The  old  Susquehanna  River  had  to 
go  on  a  rampage  this  past  Spring  in 
order  to  get  itself  into  the  news.  I  have 
seen  it  flowing  through  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley  lined  with  fine  farms  and 
thriving  cities,  and  I  have  seen  it  flow- 
a  deep  gorge  so  narrow 
that  the  roadway  had  to  be  blasted 
from  the  towering  cliffs.  You  have  to 
see  the  Tioga  region  where  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  the  Chemung  and  Tioga,  were 
born  in  order  to  understand  why  heavy 
rams  can  send  the  old  river  booming 
until  the  beautiful  city  of  Elmira  is 
flooded  with  nine  feet  of  water.  At 
one  point  in  Pennsylvania  I  once  ap¬ 
proached  the  old  river  through'  a 
narrow  gorge  while  on  the  other  side 
an  equally  steep  road  led  up  into  the 
mountains.  A  lone  ferryman  had  his 
cabin  there  and  transported  passengers 
across  the  river  on  his  big  ferryboat. 
Just  below,  the  river  plunged  through 
a  gorge  with  walls  so  high  they  seemed 
to  touch  the  sky.  That  was  the  only 
time  I  ever  saw  the  river  at  that  point, 
but  the  scene  was  so  grandly  sublime 
that  to  this  day  I  can  still  remember 
it  in  all  its  details.  Farther  down  the 
river  there  is  a  great  forge  where 
ihor  wields  a  mighty  hammer  so  im¬ 
mense  that  it  can  stamp  out  a  steel 
coal  car  with  one  blast.  From  that 
forge  went  the  Sherman  tanks  which 
routed  our  foes  on  the  sands  of  Africa 
Here  is  something  I  have  noticed  and 
you  may  have,  too.  Apparently,  our 
ui  boys  came  home  the  same  as  when 
they  went  away.  However,  little  by 
little,  I  have  noticed  a  difference, 
these  boys  have  made  a  vast  change  in 
development,  manhood  and  intelligence 
°n  the  surface  they  are  gay  and  they 
can  teil  side-sphttmg  stories,  but  under- 
neath  they  are  hardboiled  and  no  one 
is  going  to  put  anything  over  on  them. 

1  have  no  fear  of  communism  or  labor 
insurrections  as  these  boys  take  over 
the  helm  of  state.  They  show  a  keen 
interest  in  politics  and  they  clearly 
understand  all  the  issues.  They  are 
taking  such  an  active  part  in  our 
otate  politics  that  ah  old  political  ma- 
chine  which  has  long  ruled  our  affairs, 
is  getting  wobbly  and  already  is  send¬ 
ing  out  distress  signals.  Calvin  still 
has  the  sense  of  humor  and  the  boyish 
tricks  which  made  it  so  fine  to  have 
him  at  home,  but  at  times  he  settles 
down  into  a  stern  young  man  who 
w*\at  it  is  all  about,  and  he 
and  the  others  are  going  to  have  their 
finger  in  the  pie;  which  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

„  J-  C;TW,°?ley . $3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3  25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3  or 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2  75 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House,’  ’ 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2  75 

000  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
bales  Pax.) 


Your  cows  know  what’s 
best  for  them.  To  prove 
it,  fertilize  a  strip  of  pas¬ 
ture  this  fall.  Next  spring, 
experiments  have  proven, 
the  animals  will  find  their 
way  to  the  fertilized  grass 
and  will  graze  it  first. 

BE  PASTURE-WISE: 

FEB  TILIZE  ! 

Fall  is  a  good  time  to  put 
new  life  into  wornout 
pastures.  For  earlier 
spring  grazing,  for  more 
meat  and  milk,  for  better 
all-round  results  from 
pastures,  fertilize  with 
Armour’s  Big  Crop.  See 
your  Armour  Agent  now. 

BREAD  FOR  MILLIONS 

Put  your  idle  acres  to 
work.  Raise  more  grain 
this  year  —  fertilize  it 
with  Armour's, 


Armour’s 


BIG  CROP 


IFERTIUZERS 

Make 
-EveryAcre 
Dolts 
Best 


ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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WELD  YOUR  OWN 

MACHINERY  AND  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


ARC 
WELDERS 

FOR  USE  ON 
HIGHUNE  OR  32 
VOLT  SYSTEMS 


MAKES  REPAIR  WORK  EASY 


WELD  any  metal  in  any  gauge  or  weight— from 
sheet  to  motor  blocks.  BUILD  your  own  stanchions, 
steel  gates,  power  rakes,  hay  loaders,  conveyors. 
BRAZE  water  tanks,  pipes,  sheet  metal.  SOLDER 
radiators,  wiring,  leaky  fuel  cans,  milk  cans.  HARD 
SURFACE  plowshares,  cultivator  bits,  shovels,  cut¬ 
ter  blades.  Forney  Welders  are  built  of  heavy  steel 
and  cast  aluminum,  with  heat  stages  for  all  farm 
jobs.  Rugged  as  the  Rockies.  Fully  equipped— 
ready  to  use.  Low-priced.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write: 

FORNEY  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  COLLINS,  19  COLO. 

Several  'Httv  'Dealer  ^evUtmlea  O/Uaf 


RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Beautiful  new  army  surplus  parachutes 
measuring  24  feet  in  diameter — approxi- 
jnately  45  yards  of  finest  quality  heavy 
rayon!  24  triangular  panels  llVb  feet 
deep,  32  inches  across  base,  with  no 
cross  seams!  Easy  to  bleach  and  dye! 
No  shroud  lines  or  cumbersome  hard¬ 
ware!  Your  choice  of  four  lovely  colors: 
Aqua  Blue,  Royal  Chinese  Yellow,  Sher¬ 
wood  Green  or  Brilliant  Red!  These 
’chutes  are  wonderful  for  making  dresses, 
blouses,  dickeys,  slips,  sportswear  and 
play  clothes,  children’s  clothes,  curtains, 
bedspreads,  pillow'  covers,  scarfs,  dozens 
of  other  things!  Only  $9.95  per  chute 
(add  $1.00  to  cover  postage  and  han¬ 
dling)  —  send  check,  money  order,  or 
order  C.  O.  D.  Immediate  delivery! 
We’ve  sold  over  10,000  ’chutes  by 
mail,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction! 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  Falmouth  St.,  Dept.  27,  -Boston  15,  Mass. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 

fOOT  CUSHIONS 


SOFT-SPONGY 
ALL  OVER 


A  Visitor  From  Australia  LvirLd  wSf  suit®  (0?nbo  S 

An  exchange  of  ideas  on  farming  ancj  cooking  purposes.  A  good  yield  per 
methods  and  practices  in  different  year  for  a  mature  tree  is  from  10  to  11 
countries  can  always  be  mutually  bene-  bushels.  Mr.  Gardner  also  raises  con- 
ficial  and  helpful.  Several  months  ago  siderable  small  grain  including  wheat, 
the  agricultural  bureaus  which  are  which  averages  about  40  bushels  per 
part  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  acre,  oats  with  an  average  yield  of  60 
Australia  conducted  a  competition  to  bushels  per  acre,  and  considerable  hay. 
find  the  most  progressive  farmer  in  He  raises  an  excellent  quality  alfalfa 
New  South  Wales.  After  a  careful  study,  which  yields  an  average  of  four  to  five 
Archibald  Keith  Gardner,  46  years  old,  tons  per  acre.  In  Australia  this 
was  selected  the  winner.  The  Rural  legume  is  called  Lucerne,  and  in  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  in  co-  Hunter  River  country  they  get  six  to 
operation  with  the  country  broadcast  seven  cuttings  annually,  with  an  aver- 
service  which  operates  from  Sidney  as  age  yield  of  eight  to  10  tons  per  acre, 
radio  station  2-GC,  sponsored  a  trip  Good  neighbor  visits  of  this  kind  are 
to  America  for  Mr.  Gardner.  Since  well  worth  while,  and  Mr.  Gardner 
arriving  in  the  United  States  several  feels  that  he  can  carry  back  to  his 
weeks  ago,  he  has  visited  several  of  fellow  farmers  many  constructive 
the  western  and  midwestern  agri-  thoughts  and  lessons  which  he  has 
cultural  colleges  and  has  also  called  at  observed  and  learned  in  America, 
numerous  farms  and  ranches.  In  a  r.  w.  d. 

Rural  New-Yorker  interview  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  American 
farmers  are  much  further  advanced  in 
the  marketing  methods  for  their  farm 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


Nature’s  Tree  Planters 


LIKE 

WALKING 
ON  A 

___  _  PILLOW ! 

I*at.  rend.  1  n: 

Do  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOUSES,  CORNS 
WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS?  Try  Dr.  Barron is 
New  Foot  Cushions  for  blessed  relief!  LlbMi, 
SPONGY,  AIR-VENTILATED  Fits  all  shoes 
Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL  to 
TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  Wonderful  for  tiled, 

aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure. 
Happy  customer  writes:  “I  feel  like  I  have  new  feet 
in  just  a  few  hours.” —  H.  H.,  Sedan,  Kan.  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR  or  C.  O.  D.  Plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN. 
30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no 

ORTHO  rCC>e|  1 1 1  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept  5KA,  N.  Y.  C.  24 

_ HORSE  BOOHS - 

We  have  a  c  mplete  list¬ 
ing  of  reading  matter  on 
the  horse,  and  riding. 

Send  For  Free  List 

All  books  shipped  prepaid  or 
C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 

NAT  SCHAFLER  West  Copake,  N.  Y. 


POST  LAND  NOW ! 

Signs,  ll%"xll%":  Cardboard,  50-$3.00:  100-$5.00. 
Linen,  25-$4.00.  Name  and  address  $1.50  per  100  or  less. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED 

8  prints  and  2  professional  enlargements  35c.  Re¬ 
prints  5c.  Perfect  Film  Service,  LaCrosse,  Wise. 

STAMP  COLLECTORS.  Penny  Approvals.  Thousands 
Different.  Pictorials,  Commemoratives,  Airmails  Big 
Colorful  Mails.  Raymax,  127-R  William  St.,  N.Y.C.,  7. 


iNE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS.  Free  Circular. 
ARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


It  is  Fall  again,  and  the  soft  rays 
products,  as  well  as  in  the  farm  ma-  of  the  morning’s  sun  show  up  the 
chinery  equipment  which  they  are  beautiful  colorings  in  our  woods.  Rows 
using.  In  addition,  he  was  impressed  and  rows  of  sumac  are  luminous  with 
by  the  fact  that  American  farmers  are  crimson  fires  and  Nature’s  magic  brush 
much  more  mechanically  minded  than  has  colored  the  ivy  that  circles  the 
those  in  Australia.  Not  only  does  the  trunks  of  the  big  trees.  The  oaks  are 
use  of  improved  machines  and  pie-  purple  and  the  hickories  have  leaves 
chanical  methods  apply  to  American  of  gold.  And  all  the  while  we  are  view- 
fields  and  farm  lots,  but  it  was  es-  ing  this  beauty,  Nature  has  an  army 
pecially  noticeable  to  him  that  the  of  workers  that  are  busy  planting  in 
American  farm  wife  uses  and  enjoys  her  big  woods.  These  planters  are  the 
a  great  superiority  in  her  mechanical  f0x  squirrels  and  gray  squirrels  that 
household  devices  and  equipment.  Mr.  scurry  about  in  the  Fall,  and  serve  a 
Gardner  stated  that  the  principal  great  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  things 
thought  he  would  carry  back  home  when  they  bury  nuts.  October  is  the 
was  the  impression  gained  that  a  happy  season  of  nuts,  hazel,  hickory,  walnut, 
farm  woman  makes  a  happy  farm  butternut  and  acorns,  and  squirrels 
family,  and  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  keep  busy  with  their  harvest  of  these 
too  far  distant  when  the  housewives  nuts.  They  hide  them  under  fallen 
“down  under”  would  be  on  the  same  leaves  and  bury  them  in  the  ground,  so 
progressive  plane  as  their  American  that  when  cold  weather  arrives  they  will 
sisters.  have  an  abundance  of  food.  Many  of 

Mr.  Gardner  felt  that  Australian  the  nuts  that  are  buried  by  squirrels 
methods  of  wool  production  would  be  are  never  eaten,  and  when  Spring  ar- 
helpful  if  practiced  more  extensively  rtves  these  start  to  sprout  and  grow, 
by  American  growers.  He  thought  this 
to  be  particularly  true  as  it  pertains 
to  preparation  and  marketing  of  wool. 

Their  system  involves  grading  wool 
at  the  time  it  is  clipped  rather  than 
waiting  until  the  collective  clipping  is 
shipped  to  a  distant  marketing  center. 

The  advantage  of  grading  at  the 
source  of  supply  is  that  it  saves  later 
handling  expense,  permits  better 
selection  for  replacing  ewes,  and  it  is 
more  fair  to  the  farmer.  This  method 
could  be  adopted  by  having  either 
state  or  federal  wool  graders  at  some 
local  point  where  the  local  sheep  would 
be  assembled  and  sheared  mechanically 
by  professionals.  The  breeds  and  types 
of  mutton  sheep  most  commonly 

raised  in  Australia  are  the  Border  .  .  ,  .  , 

Leicester,  Southdown,  Dorset  Horn,  Fall  is  with  us  again  and  in  our  forests, 
Ryland,  Hampshire  and  Romney  Marsh,  groves  and  farm  woodlots,  the  squirrels 
However,  the  predominating  breeds  are  busy  gathering  and  storing  nuts  for 
and  strains  of  sheep  in  Australia  are  their  Winter’s  food  supply.  Many  of 
the  fine-wools,  which  are  known  at  these  stored  nuts  will  not  be  eaten. 
present  in  that  country  as  the  Prime  but  will  remain  to  efrow  into  trees,  and 
Bodied  Merino.  These  yield  a  64’s  thus  provide  timber  and  nuts  for  future 
fleece,  which  is  the  best  grade  for  exist-  generations. 

ing  market  requirements.  Mr.  Gardner 

estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there  The  Great  Creator  of  all  things  has 
were  approximately  130  million  sheep  allotted  tasks  for  all  creatures,  and 
in  Australia,  of  which  about  90  million  the  assignment  of  the  fox  and  gray 
are  Merinos.  squirrels  is  the  job  of  distributing  nuts 

Concerning  cattle,  the  Australian  over  the  land  so  that  they  will  grow 
farmer  prefers  a  deep  milking  Short-  and  bear  fruit  for  the  coming  genera- 
horn.  They  have  developed  a  notable  -  tions.  If  it  were  not  for  these  little 
strain  known  as  AAS,  of  which  the  animals,  our  nut  trees  would  soon  be- 
world-famous  cow,  Melba  of  Dar-  come  very  scarce,  for  out  of  every  five 
balera,  is  a  member.  In  addition  to  nut  trees  in  the  big  woods,  about  four 
these  good  cows,  their  dairy  breeds,  of  them  are  the  result  of  being  planted 
consist  of  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  by  the  fox  and  gray  squirrels. 
Holsteins  but  the  predominating  dairy  This  Autumn  nut  planting  lasts  just 
breed  is  the  milking  Shorthorn.  When  as  long  as  the  weather  remains  nice, 
Mr.  Gardner  left  home,  milk  was  re-  and  only  when  Winter  storms  come 
tailing  in  Australian  cities  at  about  15  and  the  cold  winds  whip  the  trees, 
cents  a  quart,  figured  in  terms  of  our  does  the  squirrel  cease  his  activities; 
money,  and  dairymen  have  been  get-  then  he  takes  to  a  den  tree  and  rolls 
ting  the  approximate  equivalent  of  $3.00  up  in  the  leaves,  using  his  bushy  tail 
a  hundred,  without  any  butterfat  for  a  blanket.  But  as  the  cold  con- 
differential.  Beef  cattle  are  principally  tinues,  this  causes  hunger  m  the 
Herefords,  with  some  Angus  and  Polled  squirrel’s  body;  he  awakens,  shakes 
Shorthorns.  Mr.  Gardner  was  especi-  his  bushy  blanket  and  looks  out  of 
ally  impressed  by  the  prices  of  beef  his  tree  doorway.  Down  the  tree  he 
cattle  in  the  United  States  as  com-  goes  to  wander  over  a  land  of  white 
pared  with  those  of  Australia.  As  an  in  search  of  buried  nuts  which  were 
illustration  he  sthted  that  a  fat  two-  hidden  in  the  earth  in  the  Autumn, 
year-old  steer  weighing  about  1,400  Then  after  one  is  located,  he  digs 
pounds  and  dressing  approximately  800  through  the  snow  and  makes  things  fly 
pounds,  would  sell  for  around  $80.00  in  with  his  busy  paws.  Soon  the  goodies 
Australia,  while  a  steer  of  that  weight  are  reached.  He  sits  up  with  tail 
and  condition  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  arched  over  his  back  for  a  windbreak, 
Chicago  stockyards  was  bringing  well  and  with  his  sharp  cutting  teeth  he  is 
over  $300.00.  All  cattle  in  Australia  are  soon  through  the  hard  shell  and  feed- 
sold  commercially  by  the  head  instead  ing  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  _ 
of  by  the  pound.  He  was  under  the  Then  there  is  the  red  squirrel,  hut 
impression  that  our  method  of  selling  he  is  not  a  planter  of  nuts,  at  least  not 
livestock  was  more  favorable  to  farm-  to  the  extent  that  the  fox  and  gray 
ers  than  their  system.  squirrels  are.  However,  the  red 

Hogs  are  raised  to  a  considerable  ex-  squirrel  does  unwittingly  plant  some 
tent  in  Australia,  the  most  prominent  trees,  for  as  he  goes  about  hunting 
breed  being  the  Tamworth,  with  the  for  a  place  to  store  his  nut  harvest,  a 
Canadian  Berkshire  a  close  second,  few  are  dropped  to  the  ground  and  not 
Yorkshires  are  raised  to  some  extent,  recovered,  where  in  time  they  wnl 
but  this  white  breed  tends  to  sun  scald  start  to  grow  and  later  become  a  nut 
badlv  and  therefore  is  not  as  popular  bearing  tree.  The  red  squirrel,  though, 
as  the  other  breeds  mentioned.  A  bacon  is  a  busy  gleaner  of  nuts,  .and  if  you 
type  of  hog  is  preferred  because  their  should  find  his  storehouse  in  the  Fall, 
export  markets  pav  a  better  price  for  you  would  have  a  goodly  supply.  He 
this  kind  of  pork.  They  also  have  quite  harvests  nuts  by  climbing  the  tree  and 
a  few  hogs  which  are  known  as  stripping  them  from  their  stems.  He 
Wessex  Saddlebacks;  these  are  com-  then  lets  them  fall  to  the  ground  and 
parable  to  our  Hampshires  and  are  when  the  tree  is  stripped,  he  will 
gaining  in  popularity.  Poultry  is  pro-  gather  and  carry  the  nuts  into  a  hollow 
duced  mainly  for  individual  family  use,  log  or  tree,  or  into  an  old  barn  or 
rather  than  commercially.  even  an  unused  bird  s  nest.  He  never 

Mr.  Gardner  has  about  2,000  apple  hides  them  all  in  one  place  but  will 
trees  on  his  2,660  acre  farm  and  has  distribute  them  in  many  places,  so  that 
found  that  the  variety  known  as  if  one  hoard  of  nuts  is  found  by  an 
Granny  Smith  is  best  suited  to  their  intruder,  he  will  not  be  without  food, 
conditions.  This  is  a  dark  green  apple,  Pennsylvania  o.  p.  f. 


Shallow  and  Deep  Wells 

I  intend  to  drive  a  well  and  would 
appreciate  information  on  shallow  and 
deep  (up  to  approximately  100  ft.)  well 
driving  and  boring  methods  with  and 
without  casing.  I  understand  a  hand 
operated  boring  device  is  available  for 
shallow  wells.  However,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  a  manufacturer  or 
retailer  for  same.  Any  data  regarding 
locating  of  underground  springs,  attain¬ 
ing  proper  depth,  illustrations  of  sub¬ 
surface  formations  and  equipment  will 
be  of  much  value.  w.  c.  o. 

New  Hampshire 

If  you  are  uncertain  of  the  depth, 
quantity,  or  quality  of  water  likely  to 
be  encountered,  you  should  describe 
fully  the  location  and  conditions  to 
your  State  geological  authorities,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  and  ask  for  advice.  Many 
wells  have  been  sunk  to  great  depth 
only  to  find  no  water,  or  water  unfit 
for  use.  Information  as  to  the  kind, 
thickness,  and  dip  of  the  strata  of  the 
region,  the  results  obtained  in  the 
neighboring  wells,  and  evidences  of 
springs  are  all  useful  guides  in  locat¬ 
ing  water  supplies.  Springs  occur  most 
frequently  near  the  base  of  slopes  and 
shallow  wells  thus  located  are  usually 
stronger  than  those  higher  up  the  slope 
or  farther  out  in  the  valley.  Sand, 
gravel,  sandstone  and  consolidated 
gravel  are  the  most  promising  water 
bearing  materials.  Limestone  usually 
carries  an  abundance  of  water,  but  the 
water  is  generally  hard,  especially  if 
it  is  contaminted  from  surface  sources. 

Bored  wells  are  made  with  earth 
augers  turned  and  lifted  by  hand  and 
can  be  obtained  from  the  larger  mail 
order  houses.  However  this  method  is 
not  used  extensively  and  its  use  is 
confined  to  relatively  small  diameters 
and  depths  in  clay,  sand  or  fine  gravel. 
In  such  circumstances  a  driven  well  is 
more  easily  accomplished  and  is  readi¬ 
ly  cased.  Where  the  water  is  very  deep, 
driven  wells  are  usually  four  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  should  be 
sunk  by  persons  experienced  in  this 
work. 


Cement  Mixtures 

I  have  to  put  a  new  wall  under  my 
barn  on  one  side  and  it  sets  on  a  bad 
side  hill  which  takes  quite  a  wall. 
The  wall  is  65  feet  long.  I  thought 
that  it  should  be  two  feet  in  thickness, 
and  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  because 
it  should  be  put  into  the  ground  three 
feet  on  the  side  hill.  I  was  planning 
to  use  field  stone  among  the  cement 
for  the  wall.  How  many  yards  of 
cement  would  you  suggest  it  would 
take  to  make  a  wall  of  solid  concrete 
and  one  with  field  stone  mixed  with  it? 
How  much  cement  would  it  take  if 
you  used  cement  blocks?  v.  k. 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  solid  concrete 
footing,  24  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
high,  be  placed  below  the  frost  line. 
The  foundation  wall  need  not  be  more 
than  12  inches  thick.  For  65  feet  of 
footing  one  foot  by  two  feet  will  re¬ 
quire  23  sacks  of  cement  if  a  1-3-5  mix 
is  used.  The  foundation  wall,  being 
1x5x65  feet  when  made  of  solid  con¬ 
crete,  will  require  57  bags  of  cement, 
again  using  a  1-3-5  mix.  Therefore  a 
solid  concrete  wall  and  footing  would 
require  80  bags  of  cement.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  order  a  few  extra  to  allow 
for  waste. 

If  you  desire  a  cobblestone  wall,  I 
believe  the  same  dimensions  for  foot¬ 
ing  and  wall  will  suffice.  The  amount 
of  mortar  will  vary  with  the  stone,  but 
a  \-2xk-2Vz  mix  is  recommended,  or  if 
bank  run  gravel  is  used  a  l-4%-41/2 
mix  will  be  needed.  I  estimate  that  40 
bags  of  cement  would  make  the  mortar 
for  the  footing  and  wall.  If  you  wish 
to  place  concrete  blocks  on  the  above 
footing,  then  eight  courses  of  block 
would  require  about  four  bags  of 
cement  for  mortar.  w.  M.  f. 


Book  Note 

Hunting  Small  Game  With  Shot¬ 
gun  and  Rifle  —  By  Maurice  H.  Decker. 
The  author  is  a  nationally  known 
hunting  authority  and  popular  contri¬ 
butor  to  many  outdoor  publications. 
Every  hunter  who  has  taken  long 
tramps  and  missed  the  shots  at  fast 
moving  game  will  find  this  new  book 
a  great  help.  In  the  subject  matter,  so 
well  presented,  Mr.  Decker  shares  his 
wide  and  expert  knowledge  of  guns 
and  game  with  hunters  everywhere. 
He  discusses  at  length  and  in  detail 
such  subjects  as  shotguns  and  types,  the 
importance  of  gauge  and  choke,  shells 
for  small  game  shooting,  guns  for  up¬ 
land  game  and  wildfowl,  wing  shoot¬ 
ing,  how  to  hunt  and  hit  various  kinds 
of  game,  shooting  small  game  with  a 
rifle,  care  of  guns,  safety  in  the  field, 
and  how  to  dress  small  game.  Everyone 
who  loves  to  roam  the  woods  and  fields 
with  a  gun  will  find  this  book  well 
worth  reading.  Being  paper  bound  and 
pocket  size,  it  can  be  easily  carried 
and  referred  to  as  needed.  d 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  50  cents.  (New  York  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  one  cent  tax.) 
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. . .  and  that  hay  and  a  high-produc¬ 
ing  herd  of  fifty  cows  are  a  part  of 
the  success  story  of  Floyd  C.  Davis, 
of  Perry,  New  York. 

When  he  bought  his  130  acres  in  1920,  it  was 
impoverished  land  . . .  worn  out  and  crisscrossed 
with  hedgerows.  For  the  first  two  years,  he  had  to 
buy  hay  to  winter  seven  cows. 

Little  by  little,  Davis  built  his  herd  up  to  its 
present  size  . . .  adhering  to  strict  milking  schedules 
and  graining  heavily  to  obtain  production,  keeping 
no  cow  more  than  two  years,  resting  them  one  or 
two  months  each  year.  Simultaneously,  using  new 
and  different  methods,  he  was  continually  improv¬ 
ing  his  pasture  land. 

Today  he  can  graze  his  50  cows  on  one  twenty 
acre  plot,  from  May  to  October! ...  a  plot  typical  of 
all  his  land,  improved  through  scientific  research, 
“double-dose”  fertilizing  and  hard  work. 

Like  many  successful  farmers,  Mr.  Davis  uses 
Esso  Chassis  Grease,  Essolube  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Gaso¬ 
line  and  Esso  Motor  Oil.  And  these  are  just  a  few 
of  the  Esso  Farm  Products  developed  in  the  nation’s 

largest  Petroleum  Laboratories 
to  serve  farmers. 

Let  Esso  Farm  Products  help 
you  daily.  Talk  them  over  with 
your  local  Esso  Distributor  . . . 
and  write  us  at  Room  1600,  26 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y., 
forfree  copies  of  EssoFarmNews, 
published  regularly  to  assist  you. 


CHASSIS 
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MANY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  USE  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


The  Davis  Herd  on  an  improved  plot. 
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One  crop 
the  weather 
can't  ruin 


A  month  of  drought  or  an 
early  frost  won’t  slow  the 
growth  of  your  U.  S.  Savings 
‘E’  Bonds. 

They  keep  increasing  in  size, 
year  in  and  out,  until  you  har¬ 
vest  your  crop  .  .  .  four  dollars 
for  every  three  you  put  in! 

And  that  33’/a%  increase  in 
value  is  only  one  of  many  good 
reasons  for  buying  and  holding 
U.  S.  Savings  ‘E’  Bonds  until 
maturity. 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  give  you 
a  reserve,  quickly  convertible 
into  cash,  for  farm  impiove- 
ments  or  necessities  of  current 
income  declines.  They  build  up 
a  substantial  backlog  for  future 
land  purchases,  for  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  education,  for  your  own 
later  years.  They  help  keep 
America  strong  by  holding 
down  inflation  .  .  .  and  thus 
help  protect  the  buying  power 
of  the  dollars  you  now  have. 

Put  a  good  share  of  your  cash 
from  crops  this  year  into  this 
long-range  crop. 


Build  Up  Your  Backlog 
BUY  MORE 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertise¬ 
ment — prepared  under  auspices  of  Treasury 
Department  and  Advertising  Council 


DRESS  MATERIAL:  Cotton  Prints  and  Plain  Colors, 
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News  From  New  Jersey 


The  Flemington  Fair,  which  was 
held  from  August  27th  to  September 
2nd,  was  pronounced  by  many  to  be 
the  best  ever.  Weather  was  ideal  and 
the  attendance  broke  all  previous 
records.  The  Labor  Day  crowd  was 
even  ahead  of  the  1945  Labor  Day 
attendance  which  eclisped  all  previous 
records.  Of  particular  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers  was  the  Farmers  Day  Program 
held  on  Wednesday,  with  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  of  contests  and  demonstrations. 
The  feature  attraction  for  the  men  was 
the  Doodlebug  Pulling  Contest  where 
the  three  entrants  tied  for  first  place 
in  pulling  loaded  stone  boats  with  their 
homemade  tractors.  The  women  tested 
their  skill  in  ability  to  pick  and  dress 
chickens.  Demonstrations  of  tillage  ma¬ 
chines,  fire  extinguishers  and  power 
saws  were  other  attractions.  The 
ladies  saw  how  poultry  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  canning  and  freezing;  also  a 
flower  arrangement  demonstration.  Bee 
handling  demonstrations  were  held 
throughout  the  week.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  this  year’s  fair  was  the 
first  attempt  to  hold  a  homemade 
labor  saving  equipment  show.  This  at¬ 
tracted  over  50  entries  of  homemade 
tractors,  bale  elevators,  wagons,  snow 
plows  and  a  vast  array  of  other 
gadgets,  which  were  the  result  of  farm¬ 
er  ingenuity  to  save  steps  and  energy. 
Seven  Granges  of  Hunterdon  County 
participated  in  booth  displays  of  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  community,  and  Stanton 
Grange  was  the  winner  for  the  third 
time  in  a  row  with  an  attractive  dis¬ 
play  of  an  old-fashioned  cellar  stocked 
with  canned  goods  and  various  other 
products  in  bins  and  hung  from  the 
floor  beams.  Riverside  Grange  of  Three 
Bridges  was  the  second  prize  winner 
for  the  third  year  in  succession.  The 
new  farm  machinery  exhibit  was  a 
large  one. 

At  this  writing  (September  9)  corn 
needs  several  days  of  the  prevailing 
warm  weather  or  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  soft  immature  corn.  The  season  was 
late  in  getting  the  crop  started,  and 
growing  weather  during  August  has 
been  far  from  favorable  with  its  cool 
nights.  Lima  beans  in  gardens  have 
been  practicaly  a  failure  throughout 
the  Northern  part  of  the  State  this 
year.  The  crop  got  off  to  a  late  start, 
on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
weather  at  planting  time,  and  the  cool 
Summer  has  been  responsible  for  slow 
growth  and  a  poor  set.  Unless  Septem¬ 
ber  weather  is  particularly  favorable 
most  garden  plantings  will  result  in 
little  or  no  lima  beans.  The  tomato 
blight  hit  the  Northern  part  of  the 
State  particularly  hard  during  August 
and  early  September.  Some  fields  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  cannery  were  almost 
completely  wiped  out,  while  in  others 
the  yield  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
50  per  cent.  Growing  conditions  up  to 
the  time  the  blight  hit  had  been  such 
that  the  prospects  were  for  the  highest 
yield  on  record.  Not  only  was  the  vine 
growth  heavy  but  the  set  was  large 
and  the  fruit  size  was  unusually  good. 
As  the  result  of  blight  the  per  cent  of 
number  ones  delivered  to  the  canner 
has  been  low.  However,  this  in  some 
cases,  will  mean  six  or  seven  tons  to 
the  acre  in  spite  of  the  disease.  Most 
of  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa  has  done 
poorly.  Probably  much  of  the  trouble 
has  been  due  to  leaf  hopper,  although 
some  experts  claim  that  a  shortage  of 
boron  may  be  responsible  for  the 
stunted  yellowish  growth.  The  third 
growth  is  making  a  better  appearance 
but  most  of  it  will  not  make  growth 
enough  for  a  third  cutting. 

The  New  Jersey  1946  turkey  crop 
has  been  estimated  at  280,000  birds  or 
eight  per  cent  above  last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction.  Although  feed  supplies  have 
been  irregular,  turkeys  generally  are 
reported  to  be  in  good  condition  and 
fairly  well  developed  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  Losses  are  about  normal. 
Marketing  intentions  indicate  slightly 
earlier  marketings  for  1946  with  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  crop  ready  for 
October  or  earlier,  37  per  cent  for 
November,  30  per  cent  during  Decem¬ 
ber  and  16  per  cent  January  or  later. 
The  turkey  crop  for  the  entire  United 
States  is  reported  to  be  nine  per  cent 
less  than  the  record  crop  of  la9t  year 
but  27  per  cent  above  the  1938-42 
average. 


An  experiment  in  selling  ripe  peaches 
was  launched  last  month  in  Burlington 
County  by  Byron  Roberts,  Marlton 
fruit  grower,  the  Jersey  Fruit  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Dan  Kenseler,  Burlington  County 
Agent,  and  Joseph  F.  Hauck,  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Marketing  Specialist  of  Rutgers 
University.  -The  project  which  is  being 
tried  out  on  a  small  scale  this  year, 
consists  of  a  combination  of  refriger¬ 
ation,  fast  transportation  and  fast  sell¬ 
ing.  The  peaches  were  picked  in  “firm- 
ripe”  condition  in  the  afternoon, 
rushed  to  the  grading  room  and  into 
cold  storage  where  they  were  held  over 
night  and  chilled.  By  nine  o’clock  the 
next  morning  the  peaches  were  de¬ 
livered  direct  to  retail  super  markets 
in  the  Camden  area;  packed  in  16- 
quart  baskets,  housewives  being  urged 
to  buy  them  by  the  basket  for  canning, 
rather  than  by  the  pound.  Through  this 
method  of  merchandising  it  is  hoped 
that  markets  will  thus  offset  the  offer  of 
green,  off-flavor  and  rough-handled 
fruit  which  to  many  is  the  only  choice 
the  housewife  has.  Deliveries  of 
peaches  under  this  program  reached 
as  high  as  1,000  to  1,200  baskets  a  day, 
indicating  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
housewives  are  greeting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  top  quality,  full-flavored 
peaches  on  store  counters. 

Farm  by-products  serve  very  satis¬ 
factorily  as  litters  on  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  farms  in  Hunterdon  County. 
Max  Treiber  of  Frenchtown  reported 
on  the  use  of  hay,  Wallace  Suydam  of 
Quakertown  on  wheat  straw  and  Les 
Black  of  Sandy  Ridge  on  ground  corn 
cobs  at  the  Poultry  House  Clinic  at  the 
Flemington  Auction  recently.  Each  of 
these  poultrymen  brought  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  starting  early  and  build¬ 
ing  up  the  litter  during  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall  as  material  be¬ 
comes  broken  up.  This  insulates  the 
floor  and  serves  very  satisfactorily  in 
maintaining  a  dry  floor  over  Winter. 
A1  Mathews  and  Charles  Cane,  both  of 
Rosemont,  reported  on  a  new  material 
called  “Fullers  Earth*’  which  is  being 
given  trial  on  their  plants  and  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  material  will  be 
very  satisfactory.  The  company  putting 
out  the  product  is  not  yet  ready  to  put 
it  on  the  market  but  the  local  trials 
are  being  watched  with  interest. 

Max  Gutzwiller,  of  Copper  Hill,  had 
more  hay  this  year  than  he  needed, 
so  he  let  a  field  of  18  acres  of  timothy 
go  to  seed  and  harvested  the  seed  with 
his  combine.  On  account  of  the  seed 
being  so  fine,  much  of  it  leaked 
through  and  was  wasted,  never¬ 
theless  he  gathered  60  bushels  of  clean 
seed.  He  also  salvaged  940  bales  of 
timothy  straw  which  at  least  has  a 
value  for  litter  purposes.  While  au¬ 
thorities  consider  that  the  proper  way 
to  gather  timothy  seed  is  to  cut  it, 
windrow  it  and  pick  it  up  from  the 
windrow  with  the  combine,  Gutzwiller 
found  that  he  had  better  results  by 
combining  it  direct  from  the  standing 
crop  as  in  the  combining  of  grain. 

Wilbur  F.  Rue,  of  Allentown,  was 
recently  announced  New  Jersey  win¬ 
ner  of  the  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow” 
breeding  contest.  His  14-week  12 
broiler  entry  averaged  nearly  four 
pounds  each  after  blood-and-feather 
dressing.  Louis  D.  Schaible,  of  Shiloh, 
came  in  second,  and  Samuel  Egitto, 
Paulsboro,  won  third  place  in  the  con¬ 
test.  There  were  11  original  entries 
and  seven  breeders  completed  the  test 
entering  105  broilers  14  weeks  old. 
The  object  of  the  contest  is  to  develop 
meatier  chickens  and  chickens  that  will 
grow  faster  on  less  feed.  The  Rue 
entry  was  a  cross  of  White  Rock  and 
White  Cornish. 

During  the  past  decade  hybrid  corn 
has  risen  from  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s 
corn  acreage.  In  1936  there  was  less 
than  1,000  acres  of  hybrid  corn;  in  1946, 
four  out  of  every  five  acres,  or  147,000 
acres,  of  the  field  corn  grown  in  New 
Jersey  was  planted  to  hybrid.  The  first 
sharp  upward  turn  started  in  1940 
when  20  per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s 
corn  acreage  was  hybrid.  New  Jersey 
is  one  of  14  States  in  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  hybrids  exceeds  the  national 
average  of  68  per  cent. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


September  21,  1946 

Birds  a  Source  of  Pleasure 

You  were  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
the  article  “A  visit  with  our  Summer 
Birds”  by  Marion  Ellenwood  in  your 
July  20  issue,  would  be  enjoyed  by 
your  readers.  Most  of  the  birds  men¬ 
tioned  are  familiar  to  many  of  us,  I 
am  sure. 

The  birds  have  been  such  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  me  that  from  time  to 
time  I  have  jotted  down  some  “bird 
notes.”  A  few  of  these  I  now  pass  on 
to  you.  One  morning  before  dawn,  we 
were  awakened  by  the  most  exquisite 
bird  song.  It  came  from  a  nearby 
woods.  It  was  so  beautiful  that  I 
thought  I  must  be  still  dreaming.  It 
sounded  exactly  like  a  nightingale’s 
song  that  I  had  once  heard  on  a  broad¬ 
cast  from  England.  Our  little  fellow 
was  a  real  coloratura.  I  don’t  know 
what  kind  of  a  bird  it  was  because  he 
never  appeared  for  a  curtain  call. 

As  I  was  hanging  clothes  on  the 
line  one  wash  day,  a  busy  little  wren 
flitted  by  on  her  way  to  and  from  a 
nearby  pear  tree.  It  happened  several 
times  and  I  supposed  she  was  building 
a  nest.  Later,  when  I  gathered  in  my 
wash,  I  found  ah  assortment  of  twigs, 
fine  wire,  etc.,  the  framework  of  her 
new  home,  no  doubt.  They  were  all 
in  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  dungarees. 

There  were  many  tall  trees  around 
my  childhood  home.  On  a  Spring 
morning  those  treetops  rang  with  the 
songs  of  hundreds  of  blackbirds.  It  was 
a  thrilling  sound  and  something  that 
we  could  look  forward  to  each  Spring, 
our  blackbird  serenade.  As  I  puttered 
around  the  yard  one  day,  I  was  whis¬ 
tling,  but  not  very  tunefully.  A  catbird 
perched  in  a  nearby  peach  tree 
scolded  me  severely,  so  I  whistled  right 
back  at  him.  We  kept  it  up,  by  turns, 
for  several  minutes.  He  sounded  quite 
saucy  so  I  thought  that  he  must  be 
criticising  me  for  my  lack  of  musical 
ability,  but  he  was  only  trying  to  dis¬ 
tract  my  attention  from  his  mate  sit¬ 
ting  on  her  nest  in  another  small  tree. 

All  Summer  long,  whippoorwills  call 
back  and  forth  each  night,  so  loudly 
that  they  disturb  our  slumber.  In  spite 
of  this  nuisance  we  wait  expectantly 
for  the  first  whippoorwill  serenade  each 
Spring.  They  come  quite  close  to  the 
house  and  their  voices  sound  unbeliev¬ 
ably  loud. 

Yes,  our  native  birds  are  a  constant 
source  of  interest  and  joy  to  most  of 
us.  E.  M.  H. 

Pennsylvania 


Copper  Sulfate  Clears  Drain 

When  the  water  flow  through  sewers 
and  drains  becomes  stopped  up  with 
growing  tree  roots,  they  can  often  be 
cleared  by  introducing  copper  sulfate 
(commonly  known  as  bluestone)  into 
them  above  the  stoppage.  Recent  tests 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  show 
that  copper  sulfate  slowly  dissolves 
the  roots,  so  that  they  break  away  and 
can  then  be  flushed  down  the  drain. 

Where  the  blocking  occurs  between 
the  house  and  the  main  sewer,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  two  to  three  pounds 
of  copper  sulfate  crystals  may  be  put 
either  through  the  sewer  cleanout  or 
through  the  toilet.  The  chemical 
should  be  placed  directly  into  the  toilet 
bowl  and  then  immediately  flushed 
down.  However,  it  should  never  be 
used  in  lavatories  or  other  fixtures  that 
have  metal  traps,  because  copper  sul¬ 
fate  corrodes  metals  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  ruin  the  traps.  When  serious 
stoppage  occurs  frequently,  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  made  once  weekly  or 
every  other  week,  In  accordance  with 
the  need.  It  should  be  started  as  soon 
as  the  flow  becomes  slow,  and  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  suggested  intervals  until 
the  system  becomes  cleared. 

In  instances  where  the  connections 
have  become  so  completely  plugged 
with  root  growth  that  copper  sulfate 
alone  will  not  be  effective,  rodding  or 
the  services  of  a  professional  person 
may  have  to  be  resorted  to.  After  the 
obstruction  has  been  removed,  the 
occasional  use  of  copper  sulfate  will 
keep  the  system  clear. 


Looking  over  the  hills  into  the  village  of  Edmeston  in  the  IJnadilla  Valley. 


How  I  Killed  Quack  Grass 

I  plowed  my  quack  grass  land  in 
November,  just  a  day  or  two  before  it 
froze  up.  I  had  the  furrow  slices  set 
on  edge  instead  of  laying  them  top 
side  down.  A  heavy  frost  came  and 
lasted  several  days,  followed  by  an¬ 
other  cold  spell  before  any  snow  came. 
That  killed  it.  But  it  is  hard  to  do 
that  every  year.  If  you  plow  too  early 
so  that  new  growth  starts  before  freez¬ 
ing,  it  will  not  kill;  or  if  the  snow 
falls  before  a  heavy  freeze  sets  in,  then 
you  fail  again.  But  it  is  worth  watch¬ 
ing  and  taking  your  chance.  If  the  slices 
are  set  on  edge  with  plenty  of  space 
between,  and  no  new  growth  gets 
started  before  the  snow  comes  and  the 
snow  is  not  thick  enough  to  enable 
growth  under  the  snow,  the  chances 
are  that  much  of  the  quack  will  be 
killed  in  the  Spring,  if  the  snow  goes 
away  and  heavy  frosts  follow.  But  the 
killing  is  not  as  complete.  Some  of  the 
quack  on  the  under  side  of  the  slice 
is  apt  to  grow. 

Once  I  killed  quack  grass  by  seed¬ 
ing  Sudan  grass  two  years  in  succession 
and  cut  it  green  for  cows  as  often  as 
three  times  in  the  season.  M.  G.  V. 

Minnesota. 


This  new  Chevrolet— with  America’s 
most  thoroughly  proved  car  engine— gives 
you  Big -Car  quality  and  dependability 
at  lowest  cost  in  purchase  price, 
operation  and  upkeep 


Picture  yourself  and  your  family  in  this  big, 
beautiful,  comfortable  new  Chevrolet  .  .  . 
enjoying  month  after  month  and  mile  after 
mile  of  the  most  dependable  motor  car  per¬ 
formance  known! 

That  is  what  this  new  Chevrolet  brings  to 
you;  that  is  what  it  brings  to  you  along  with 
surprising  savings  in  purchase  price,  operation 
and  upkeep;  for  here,  at  last,  is  a  car  that 
gives  Big-Car  quality  at  lowest  cost. 

You’ll  prize  the  Big-Car  beauty  of  its  Body 
by  Fisher— the  Big-Car  comfort  of  its  Knee- 


Action  ride— and,  above  all,  the  Big -Car 
performance  and  dependability  of  its  famous 
valve-in-head  Thrift-Master  engine  .  .  . 
because  this  is  America’s  most  thoroughly 
proved  automotive  power  plant,  with  the 
longest,  strongest  record  of  performance — 
in  the  hands  of  the  largest  number  of  owners 
—of  any  car  engine  built  today! 

Yes,  this  new  Chevrolet  gives  Big-Car 
quality  at  lowest  cost ;  and  that  is  why  it  will 
pay  you,  as  it  does  so  many  other  men  and 
women,  to  choose  Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET  IS  THE 
ONLY  LOW-PRICED 
CAR  COMBINING 
THESE  BIG-CAR 
QUALITY  FEATURES 


Beautiful 

BODY 

BY 

FISHER 


Economical 

VALVE- 

IN-HEAD 

ENGINE 


—found  only  in  Chevrolet  and  higher- 
priced  cars— another  proof  that  Chevrolet 
gives  Big-Car  quality  at  lowest  cost. 


— with  the  same  valve-in-head  principle 
featured  in  higher-priced  cars— another 
proof  that  Chevrolet  gives  Big-Car  quality 
at  lowest  cost. 


Comfortable 

KNEE-ACTION 

GLIDING 

RIDE 


—bringing  you  maximum  riding  smooth¬ 
ness — famous  comfort  feature  of  higher- 
priced  cars— another  proof  that  Chevrolet 
gives  Big-Car  quality  at  lowest  cost. 


Extra-Easy 

VACUUM- 

POWER 

SHIFT 


—self-actuating  and  doing  80%  of  the 
work  for  you— another  proof  that  Chevrolet 
gives  Big-Car  quality  at  lowest  cost. 


YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  SAVINGS 


y CHEVROLET^ 


YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  SERVICE 


NEW  CHEVROLET 
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Another 


for  MASSEY  "HARRIS 


. .  the  New  "VELVET  RIDE" 
Shock  Absorber  Seat! 


WlTH~THE, CONVENTIONAL  TRACTOR  JEAT^THE 
'TRACTOR  JOLTS  "Vr  THE  OPERATOR  JOLTS] 


THE  MASSEY- HARRIS  CO. 

General  Offices:  Racine,  Wis. 


With  the  massey -Harris  ^velvet  ride^'sea t 
THE  TRACTOR  JOJLTS  .  .'.  THE  OPERATOR  DOESN’T 


tm 


Last  year  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege  said:  “The  final  riding 
quality  of  tractor  seats  could 
be  greatly  improved.  This  is  a 
problem  that  deserves  inten¬ 
sive  study  on  its  own  account.” 
—  Quarterly  Bulletin.  August, 
1945. 


Here  at  last  is  the  kind  of  tractor  seat  that 
farmers  have  dreamed  about  for  years  —  a  seat 
that  does  for  the  tractor  what  die  shock  ab¬ 
sorber  did  for  the  automobile. 

This  new  "Velvet  Ride”  shock  absorber  seat 
on  Massey-Harris  Tractors  levels  out  thorough 
plowed  ground .  .  .  removes  the  bounces  and 
bumps  . .  .  tames  the  bronco -busting,  hell- 
for-leather  ride  of  conventional  tractor  seats. 

It’s  another  first  for  Massey-Harris 
. . .  another  reason  why 
it  pays  to  own  a 
Massey-Harris. 

M 


«*• 

Drive  a  tractor  with  the 
conventional  tractor  seat 
over  a  rough  field.  Then 
take  a  Massey-Harris 
o«  with  the  new  "Velvet 

Ride”  seat  over  the  same  ground.  You’ll 
experience  for  yourself  what  these  graphs 
show  —  a  rough,  jolting  ride  tamed 
down  to  one  of  velvet  smoothness. 

Hydraulic  shock  absorber,  between  the 
seat  support  and  final  drive  case,  cush¬ 
ions  the  jolts  and  bumps  .  .  .  lessens 
fatigue  .  .  .  saves  arms  and  shoulder 
muscles  .  .  .  does  away  with  the  back 
pains  of  rough  going  .  .  .  makes  tractor 
driving  safer  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Variable  tension  coil  spring  in¬ 
stantly  adjusts  itself  to  any  weight — the 
heaviest  man  or  the  merest  slip  of  a  girl. 

It’s  advanced  features  like  this  that  put 
so  much  extra  value  into  Massey-Harris 
Tractors.  Combine  it  with  such  other 


FOR  LOW-COST  FARMING  BUY  . 


advantages  as  plus  power  on  drawbar 
and  belt  .  .  .  light  fingered  handling . . . 
penny-pinching  economy  .  .  .  time-saving 
electric  starting  and  battery  ignition  .  .  . 
roomy  platform  for  a  "seventh  inning” 
stretch  ...  the  kind  of  vision  that  lets 
you  see  where  you’re  going  ...  a 
complete  line  of  tools,  and  you’ll  see 
why  more  and  more  farmers  are  going 
Massey-Harris. 

Massey-Harris  Tractors  are  built  in  four 
power  sizes  for  every  size  and  type  of 
farm  .  .  .  designed,  engineered,  tested, 
and  field- proved  to  do  a  better  job  easier, 
at  lower  cost,  for  a  longer  time. 

Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Ask  him  for 
a  copy  of  the  new  Tractor  Catalog  — 
or  write  Massey-Harris,  Racine,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Dept.  40. 


NEW  YORK 


Alexander . Wiktors  Garage 

Amsterdam. . Giuffre  Bros. 

Atlanta . Steuben  Farm  Supply 

Auburn . Bay  Myers 

Bath . . . Heckman  Lumber  Co. 

Boston . Maurice  Emerling 

Canandaigua . Don  J.  Howard 

Central  Bridge . J.  &  P.  Implement  Co. 

Cherry  Creek . Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 

Clinton . George  K.  Marsh 

Clockville . Myron  Smith 

Cochecton . C.  E.  Cantield 

Cohoes . Emerick  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Collins . Collins  Service  Agency 

Copake . Richard  Dunning 

DeRuyter . H.  W.  Cook 

Ellenville . David  Harkavy 

Fillmore . B.  L.  Babbitt 

Fort  Plain . Byron  Roof’s  Sons 

Franklinviile . C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son 

Horseheads.  .Horseheads  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  I . Farm  Equipment  Inc. 

Lancaster . Harry  Choate 

LeRoy . Bickford  Bros 

Liverpool . Viel  Bros. 

Malone . R-  S.  Spencer 

Mareellus . Nightingale  Mills 

Naples . G.  W.  Guile 

Nassau . Henry  Tator. 

Norwich . Ryan  Motors 

Oneonta . H.  E.  Pierce  Roof  &  Supply  Co. 

Owego. . . .Jesse  Hunt 

Peru . . . Morrow  Bros. 

Phoenix... . Carl  Morehouse 

Piffard .  C.  A.  Parnell 

Ransomville . W.  R.  Peterson 


Richfield  Spring.  .Ostrander  Hardware  &  Impl.  Co. 


Spencerport . Fisher  Bros. 

Strykersville . J.  W.  Simons 

Trumansburg . G.  C.  Marquart 

Truthville . Joseph  B.  O  Donnell 

Unadilla . W.  Earl  Winger 

Verona . Frank  Haider 

Waterloo. . Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 

Waterport . . . Richard  S.  Shepard 

Watertown . Northern  Implement  Co. 

Weedsport . Otis  Jorolemon 

NEW  JERSEY 

Carpenterville . Rapp  Package  Co. 

Deerfield  Street . John  Ackley 

Flemington . Burkett  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

High ts town . liights  Repair  Shop 

Neshanic . J*  8*  Covert 

Pemberton . J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co. 

Wickatunk . Conover  Bros. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Natick . Robinson  Farm  Mach.  Co. 

N.  Brookfield . P.  A.  Benjamin 

Sunderland . Roman  R.  Skibiski 

Williamstown . Wilson  Williams 

CONNECTICUT 

Kent . E.  W.  Bull  &  Son 

Willimantic . Dublin  Tractor  Co. 

Woodbury . Carl  &  Walt,  Inc. 


VERMONT 


Brandon . 

Middlebury . 

Montgomery  Center 

Orleans . 

St.  Albans . 


. Elmore  Motors 

Persons  &  Foster  Bros. 

. .  .Northern  Auto  Service 

. H.  J.  Caron 

. D.  W.  Kelley 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Milk  Fever  and  Ketosis 

Could  you  tell  me  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  ketosis  and  milk  fever,  and  how 
best  to  treat  them?  h.  l.  h. 

Wayne  County,  Pa. 

Milk  fever  is  a  term  applied  to  an 
ailment  that  is  technically  known  as 
parturition  fever.  It  is  caused  by  a 
violent  decrease  in  the  calcium  con¬ 
tent  of  the  blood  at  calving  time. 
Ketosis  is  frequently  diagnosed  in¬ 
correctly  as  being  milk  fever,  but  the 
precipitating  cause  of  ketosis  is  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  blood  sugar 
instead  of  calcium. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between 
these  two  ailments  from  a  practical  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  milk  fever  usually 
appears  very  shortly,  usually  within 
48  hours,  following  calving  and  the 
affected  cow  almost  always  becomes 
paralyzed  to  a  partial  extent,  especial¬ 
ly  in  her  hind  quarters.  She  character¬ 
istically  turns  her  head  and  puts  it  on 
her  flank.  When  a  cow  is  suffering  with 
ketosis  instead  of  milk  fever,  the 
symptoms  do  not  develop  for  a  week 
to  even  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  some¬ 
times  even  longer,  after  she  has  fresh¬ 
ened.  She  suffers  a  loss  of  appetite, 
milk  production  declines,  and  the 
symptoms  do  not  appear  so  suddenly 
as  with  milk  fever.  The  cow  may 
stagger  slightly  when  walking.  There 
are  several  clinical  symptoms  that  a 
veterinarian  could  readily  establish. 

The  old-  treatment  for  milk  fever 
was  to  inflate  the  udder  with  sterile 
air  through  a  special  pump  via  the  teat 
canal.  This  treatment  is  still  used  to 
some  extent  but  its  use  has  been  super¬ 
seded  largely  by  the  injection  of  soluble 
calcium  into  the  blood  stream.  This 
should  be  done  only  by  a  veterinarian. 
The  treatment  for  ketosis  consists  of 
injections  of  dextrose  into  the  blood 
stream.  It  has  also  been  found  in  some 
cases  that  an  injection  of  calcium 
gluconate  can  be  given,  followed  a 
short  time  after  by  an  injection  of 
dextrose.  Again  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  only  a  veterinarian  should  ad¬ 
minister  such  treatments. 

Some  good  breeders  have  informed 
me  that  the  use  of  about  one  quart 
daily  of  molassses  on  the  feed  of  a 
pregnant  cow,  for  about  two  months 
before  calving,  acts  as  a  preventive  of 
ketosis.  Others  have  found  that  the 
use  of  a  good  mineral  mixture  helps  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  milk  fever. 
Such  a  mineral  mixture  should  con¬ 
tain  some  calcium.  There  are  many 
good  commercial  mineral  mixtures  on 
the  market  already  prepared,  all  of 
which  carry  suitable  amounts  of  cal¬ 
cium  as  well  as  phosphorous  and 
iodine,  which  are  also  helpful. 

Scabby  Bunches  on  Horse’s 
Coat 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  lot  of  dry, 
scabby  bunches  on  his  coat  which, 
when  picked  off,  look  like  bunches  of 
dandruff.  They  don’t  seem  to  itch  as 
he  is  in  a  box  stall  and  doesn’t  rub 
himself.  I’ve  looked  for  lice  but  can’t 
find  any.  When  these  bunches  are 
picked  off,  there  is  no  sore  or  raw  skin, 
and  new  hair  seems  to  be  starting. 
Is  this  due  to  a  lack  of  something  in 
his  diet  or  is  it  a  parasite  of  some  kind? 
He  has  been  fed  clover,  hay  and  corn, 
and  has  salt  and  minerals  in  front  of 
him  all  the  time.  R.  m.  w. 

When  horses  are  affected  with  scaly 
skin  disease  (pityriasis),  which  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  this  horse,  it  has 
been  found  that  feed  is  a  contributing 
and  influencing  factor.  It  is  not  due  to 
any  skin  parasite.  Too  much  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  sugars  are  thought  to  be 
predisposing  in  their  effect.  It  would 
therefore  be  helpful  to  use  some  needed 
protein  in  the  grain  ration.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  three  parts  oats,  one  part 
wheat  bran  and  either  one  part  linseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal,  might  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  using  best  quality  alfalfa  hay  for 
roughage.  It  will  also  be  of  some  help 
to  wash  the  affected  parts  with  a  heavy 
lather  made  with  warm  water  and 
tincture  of  green  soap;  dry  thoroughly 
and  then  rub  in  well  a  salve  made  with 
equal  parts  vaseline  and  sulphur.  If 
one  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  is  added  to 
the  feed  twice  daily  for  a  week  or  10 
days,  it  might  also  help  to  clear  up 
this  condition.  These  materials  can  all 
be  readily  obtained  from  your  local 
drug  store. 


Lye  for  Cleaning  Pig  Pen 

Is  there  any  way  to  clean  up  a  pen 
that  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years  for  pigs  which  were  infested 
with  worms?  We  can  get  phenothiazine 
for  the  pigs,  but  would  like  to  use  the 
old  pen  if  there  is  any  safe  way.  E.  w. 

To  clean  a  pig  pen  that  has  been  in¬ 
fested  with  worm  eggs,  especially  the 
hog  round  worm  which  lives  in  the 
intestines,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all 
the  old  litter.  In  addition,  after  scrub¬ 
bing  and  sweeping  out  the  pen,  it 
should  be  given  a  thorough  scrubbing 
with  a  lye  solution.  Directions  for  mix¬ 
ing  the  lye  in  proper  strength  are 
given  on  the  container  and  should  be 


carefully  followed.  After  the  lye  clean¬ 
ing  solution  has  beeen  used  and  allowed 
to  dry,  it  would  be  a  good  practice  to 
spray  or  wash  the  pen  thoroughly  with 
a  five  per  cent  disinfectant  solution 
such  as  creolin  or  carbolic  acid.  The 
pen  should  then  be  dried,  opening  any 
doors  or  windows  to  permit  a  good  air 
circulation  and,  if  possible,  letting  di¬ 
rect  sunlight  into  the  pen.  Clean  straw 
or  sawdust  should  be  added  for  bed¬ 
ding,  but  before  adding  them,  make  a 
liberal  application  of  air  slaked  lime 
to  the  floor. 

While  the  pigs  are  in  another  pen 
or  enclosure  during  this  cleaning  pro¬ 
cess,  they  should  be  treated  with  a 
proper  dosage  of  phenothiazine.  This 
can  be  obtained  from  commercial  firms 
that  handle  it  or  through  your  local 
druggist.  Directions  for  dosage  and  use 
are  on  the  container  and  you  should 
adhere  to  these.  After  the  pigs  have 
been  wormed,  they  can  then  be  re¬ 
turned  to  their  cleaned  pen. 


Red  Danish  Cattle 

What  are  Red  Danish  cattle,  and 
where  are  they  found  in  the  United 
States?  p.  J.  H. 

Red  Danish  cattle  are  native  to 
Denmark,  where  they  are  one  of  the 
principal  breeds.  They  were  first  im¬ 
ported  to  this  country  in  1936,  by 
special  permission  of  the  Danish 
government.  A  total  of  22  head  were 
brought  in,  20  cows  and  two  bulls. 
These  cattle  have  since  been  under  the 
supervision  of  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry.  As  bull  calves  were 
born,  they  have  been  farmed  out  on 
a  loan  basis  to  Michigan  farmers  who 
desired  them.  This  service  can  now 
possibly  be  extended,  as  numbers  in¬ 
crease. 

The  results  obtained  from  these 
cattle  which  are  of  a  dual  purpose 
type,  have  been  most  gratifying  and 
uniformly  good.  This  desirable  uni¬ 
formity  of  breeding  inheritance  for 
milk  production  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  close  selection  and  long  time 
record  keeping  of  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  work  with  this  breed  in  Denmark. 
A  breed  association  has  now  been 
formed  which  is  known  as  The 
American  Red  Danish  Cattle  Associa¬ 
tion,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Breeding  Hogs 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  ad¬ 
vice  on  breding  hogs?  I  have  a  sow 
with  nine  very  nice  pigs  and  I  want 
to  keep  all  the  sows’  pigs  to  breed 
later.  Will  it  be  all  right  for  me  to 
use  one  of  the  boars  out  of  the  same 
litter,  since  that  would  be  full-brother 
breeding?  They  are  all  nice  large  pigs 
for  their  age.  Would  it  be  best  to  get 
a  boar  not  related  to  the  sows? 

Virginia  a.  v.  s. 

It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  close- 
breed  hogs.  Numerous  experiments 
have  been  conducted  to  test  this  matter 
and  without  exception  the  practice  has 
proven  undesirable.  However,  if  good 
strains  of  hogs  are  close-bred  and 
then  carefully  selected  for  desir¬ 
able  characteristics,  over  a  long  period 
of  time  it  will  result  in  producing 
superior  individuals.  The  difficulty  is 
that  for  practical  purposes,  too  much 
time  and  money  are  involved.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  obtain  a  good  type 
unrelated,  registered  boar  of  the  same 
breed  or  type  as  the  sows,  to  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  21  —  St.  Lawrence  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  Sale,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  21  —  Lakeview  Ayrshire  Farm, 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Lakeview,  Ohio. 

Sept.  21  —  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Dalton,  Pa. 

Sept.  21  —  Pennsylvania  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders  Sale,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Sept.  21  —  Northeastern  Duroc  Hog 
Breeders  Association  Sale,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  23 — Dutchess  County  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders  Sale,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  23  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Karl  S.  Hartshorn  Herd,  Earlville,  N.Y. 

Sept.  24  —  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Consignment  Sale,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Sept.  25  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Burroughs  Marshall  Herd,  Pratts  Hol¬ 
low,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  25  —  Jersey  Combination  Sale, 
Fernwood  and  Glenburn  Farms, 
Lahaska,  Pa. 

Sept.  26  —  New  Hampshire  State 
Guernsey  Sale,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Sept.  27 — H  I  Stock  Farm  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  27 — Pennsylvania  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  York,  Pa. 

Sept.  27  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
J.  M.  Barker  Herd,  Bowmansville,  N.Y. 

Sept.  28  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Com¬ 
bination  Sale,  Riveredge  Farms  and 
Gladacres  Farm,  Reading,  Pa. 

Oct.  1  —  National  Headquarters  Ayr¬ 
shire  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Oct.  1  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Pleasantview  Farm  Herd,  Dallastown, 
Pa. 

Oct.  2-3  —  Earlville  Holstein  Sale, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  3  —  Strathbar  Ayrshire  Reduc¬ 
tion  Sale,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
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JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Recently  at  the  Robert  -  Baumes 
Marshman  farm  at  Oxford,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  21  club  boys  and  girls  each 
received  a  selected  quality  Holstein 
calf  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Chenango  County  Holstein  Breeders 
Club.  President  E.  P.  Smith,  Secretary 
Will  Pike,  Paris  Ives  and  Ward  Loomis 
served  as  a.  committee  for  the  selection 
and  distribution  of  these  calves.  The 
boys  and  girls  received  some  nice 
calves  which  they  will  grow  out  and 
groom  for  exhibition  at  the  various 
fairs  this  Fall.  They  selected  their 
calves  in  the  order  they  drew  their 
numbers,  and  within  the  price  range 
they  had  agreed  to  pay.  Following  are 
the  names  of  the  consignors  and  the 
4-H  members:  Consignors  —  George 
Comings,  William  Hubbard,  and  Ward 
Loomis  of  Bainbridge;  Lynn  Loomis 
and  Ray  Stanton  of  Afton;  Eric  Agren 
and  Baumes  Marshman  of  Oxford; 
Robert  Wilcox,  Smyrna;  E.  P.  Smith 
and  Bob  Howard  of  Sherburne;  Paris 
Ives,  Guilford;  Lynn  Hill,  Greene; 
Leon  Wales,  Norwich,  Will  Pike,  North 
Norwich;  Clifton  Sabin,  Plymouth; 
Leslie  Button,  New  Berlin;  and  Owen 
Button,  South  New  Berlin;  4-H  Club 
members  —  Roger  Wilcox  of  Smyrna; 
George  Washburn,  Bruce  Williams, 
Julian  Wilcox,  Donald  Williams, 
Kenneth  Sharpe,  Lewis  Sharpe,  all  of 
Oxford;  Charles  Liddle,  New  Berlin; 
Dennis  Bates  and  Theodore  Bates,  South 
Plymouth;  Karl  and  Richard  Helm, 
Nineveh;  William  Klein  and  Henry  and 
Elmer  Aldrich  of  McDonough;  John 
Scheuerman,  Sherburne;  Charles  Grant 
Kenyon,  South  Otselic;  Gay  Whaley, 
Norwich;  and  Lorraine  Schaefer, 
Greene. 

Miss  Martha  E.  Leighton  has  been 
appointed  assistant  New  York  State 
4-H  Club  leader  and  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  extension  service,  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  anch  Home 
Economics.  She  has  a  background  of 
many  years’  experience  in  4-H  Club 
administrative  work.  The  new  assis¬ 
tant  state  leader  will  share,  with  Miss 
Mae  Gross,  work  in  the  state  4-H  Club 
home  economics  program  and  will  co¬ 
operate  with  both  college  and  county 
home  economics  personnel  in  develop¬ 
ing  4-H  activities.  She  will  do  super¬ 
visory  work  in  10  counties.  For  the 
past  six  years,  Miss  Leighton  has  been 
assistant  state  4-H  Club  leader  in 
Pennsylvania.  She  is  the  author  of 
several  4-H  Club  publications  used  in 
that  State.  From  1927  to  1939,  she  was 
assistant  state  leader  in  Vermont,  and 
before  that  was  a  teacher  of  home 
economics  and  English  at  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont. 

H.  Wilbur  Pope  of  Adams,  Jefferson 
County,  and  Anna  Lila  Hasczewski  of 
Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  County,  were 
recently  announced  as  the  winners  of 
the  4-H  Club  Leadership  Training 
Scholarships  awarded  by  the  Danforth 
Foundation.  There  were*  19  contestants 
from  15  counties.  The  winners,  who  are 
known  as  the  outstanding  “Four- 
Square”  boy  and  girl  in  New  York 


State  because  of  a  four-fold  balance 
in  athletic  activities,  scholastic  record, 
leadership,  and  character,  have  re¬ 
ceived  scholarships  for  a  two-week 
period  at  the  American  Youth  Foun¬ 
dation  Leadership  Training  Camp 
Miniwanca,  Michigan.  Miss  Hasczewski, 
18,  has  had  a  wide  variety  of  interests 
in  4-H  work,  including  clothing,  can¬ 
ning,  home  improvement,  farm  labor, 
gardening,  first  aid,  and  fire  prevention, 
and  has  won  a  total  of  25  first  places 
in  county  exhibit  contests.  In  War 
Bond  drives,  she  ranked  first  in  New 
York  State,  with  nearly  $100,000  worth 
of  sales  to  her  credit.  Mr.  Pope,  21, 
has  been  president  of  the  New  York 
State  4-H  Council  since  last  November, 
and  has  specialized  in  the  raising  of 
dairy  cows,  swine,  potatoes,  and  poul¬ 
try  during  the  past  10  years. 


Massachusetts  4-H  boys  ^and  girls  are 
doing  their  part  in  the  world-wide 
famine  program  by  including  in  their 
club  activities  food  production  and 
preservation,  conservation,  and  contri¬ 
butions.  In  production  and  preserva¬ 
tion,  4-H  members  will  continue  their 
garden  work  and  other  food  production 
crops  as  well  as  the  collecting  and  stor¬ 
ing  of  these  crops.  Conservation  of 
food  and  materials  as  another  phase 
of  the  famine  program  has  been  helped 
by  organizing  a  “clean  plate”  cam¬ 
paign,  and  encouraging  the  use  of 
substitute  foods.  The  final  phase  in¬ 
cludes  voluntary  contributions  of  either 
cash  or  canned  goods.  Some  clubs  have 
worked  towards  cash  contributions  and 
thd*  proceeds  turned  into  the  State 
office  to  buy  canned  or  dried  foods. 
Others  have  made  outright  donations 
of  canned  goods  to  local  food-for-famine 
drives. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Openshaw  of  South¬ 
ampton,  Hampshire  County,  Mass., 
recently  had  a  very  interesting  meet¬ 
ing  with  her  boys  on  outdoor  cookery. 
They  are  planning  another  such  meet¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cook  of  Middle- 
field  held  a  supper  meeting  with  parents 
and  the  agents.  Her  girls  have  had  a 
very  successful  food  group  and  are 
going  to  climax  the  year  with  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  a  supper.  Mrs.  James  Galla¬ 
gher’s  food  club  of  Carlisle,  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  entertained  their  mothers 
at  a  luncheon.  The  girls  made  attrac¬ 
tive  4-H  place  cards  and  put  on  a 
program  after  the  luncheon.  A  new 
Child  Care  Club  for  girls  of  high  school 
age  is  being  started  in  Shirley,  with 
Mrs.  Frank  Nowakunski,  a  trained 
nurse,  as  leader.  The  Jolly  Crickets 
Clothing  Club,  led  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Kessler  of  Canton,  Norfolk  County, 
held  a  mother-daughter  party  at  the 
home  of  the  leader.  The  slides 
“Achievements'  of  Massachusetts  4-H 
Club  Girls”  were  shown.  The  girls 
modeled  their  dresses  and  aprons.  Re¬ 
freshments  were  served  by  the  leader. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  livestock  leaders 
of  Plymouth  and  Norfolk  Counties,  dis¬ 
cussion  centered  around  the  program 
for  4-H  livestock  exhibitors  at  the 
next  Marshfield  Fair.  Those  present  in¬ 
cluded  A.  L.  Lombard  representing  the 
Weymouth  Fair  and  Frank  Kingman, 
general  manager  of  the  Brockton 
Fair.  n. 


A  total  of  1,000  day-old  turkey  poults  was  recently  given  to  members  of  the 
various  4-H  Chib  local  groups  in  Connecticut,  by  Vito  Luciani,  Woodbridge, 
New  Haven  County,  as  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  for  benefits  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  former  4-H  Club  work.  These  four  Windham  County  recipients, 
with  their  poults,  are  ( left  to  right )  Clifford  E.  Lounsbury,  North  Windham; 
Samuel  Litke,  Earl  LeClair,  and  Kenneth  Griffiths,  all  of  Danielson,  Conn 


No  Fear  of  Dogs  in  Suffolk 
Sheep 

I  selected  the  Suffolk  sheep  after 
considerable  research  and  inquiry.  I 
believe  they  are  the  best  combination 
of  mutton  and  wool  type  of  sheep. 
They  are  much  more  rugged  than  some 
of  the  other  breeds,  more  resistant  to 
internal  parasites  and  they  can  stand 
wet  ground.  The  main  consideration 
however  in  using  the  Suffolk  as  my 
breed  is  their  ability  as  dog  killers. 
Many  of  the  families  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  used  to  keep  sheep  years  ago, 
but  quit  on  account  of  trouble  from 
dogs.  I  have  never  actually  seen  a 
Suffolk  sheep  kill  a  dog  but  I  have 
heard  of  it.  One  afternoon  last  Spring 
I  had  a  ewe  staked  out  on  the  lawn 
with  her  two  lambs.  My  wife’s  dog  was 
innocently  standing  around  when  all 
of  a  sudden  the  ewe  jumped  on  him, 
and  I  believe  if  I  hadn't  been  there  to 
take  her  off  him,  he  would  have  been 
killed  before  he  could  gdt  away  by 
himself.  This  resistance  to  dogs  is  an 
extremely  valuable  asset  in  sheep, 


particularly  if  the  farm  is  located  near 
any  sizeable  center  of  population. 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.  c.  f.  h. 


Leading  D.  H.  I.  A.  States 

A  recent  report  compiled  from  a  list 
of  all  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations  operating  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  as  of  January  1, 
1946  Pennsylvania  ranked  first  with 
117  active  associations  having  2,734 
herds,  containing  60,215  cows.  New 
York  was  second  with  115  associations, 
2-311  herds,  63,191  cows,  and  Wisconsin 
third  with  112  associations,  including 
2,678  herds,  with  64,021  cows. 

The  importance  of  this  D.  H.  I.  A. 
work  is  that  a  dairy  farmer  knows 
where  he  is  going  with  his  cows. 
Private  records  are  better  than  none, 
but  in  addition  to  their  greater  accura- 
cy>  the  keeping  of  production  records 
with  a  local  dairy  herd  improvement 
association  makes  the  cows  which  are 
retained  have  a  greater  sales  value  It 
provides  the  means  to  get  rid  of  the 
boarder  cows,  without  guessing. 


Gulflube.  too 

gives  you 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 

That  means: 

/Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis- 
t  tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions! 


You’ll  need  less  oil  between 
•  changes  because  Gulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away! 

Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method 
which  removes  more  carbon-  and 
sludge-forming  elements. 

Get  triple-protection  Gulflube  from 
your  Good  Gulf  man  today. 


Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  clings  to  bearings,  resists  heat,  shock, 
and  water,  helps  seal  out  dust. 


When  you  get  Gulflube  for  motors, 
get  Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  for  chassis 
bearings  on  car,  truck,  tractor,  many 
other  farm  machines. 

Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  is  only  one 
of  17  Gulf  Farm  Aids  .  .  .  specialized 
lubricants,  quality  fuels,  insecticides, 
and  other  Gulf  petroleum  products  .  .  . 
that  will  help  you  do  many  a  farm  job 
better  and  more  easily. 

They’re  obtainable  at  many  farm  im¬ 
plement  dealers’  and  Gulf  distribution 
plants. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Why  More  Black  Markets  in  Meat? 

THE  new  livestock  ceiling  prices,  announced 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  on 
August  29,  became  effective  September  1,  and 
the  new  retail  prices  were  fixed  by  the  OPA 
as  of  September  9.  The  wholesale  prices, 
Chicago  base,  are  $16.25  per  hundred  pounds 
for  hogs,  $1.40  above  the  old  ceiling,  and  for 
cattle  a  top  of  $20.25  on  prime  grades,  up 
$2.25;  $19.25  on  choice,  $17.75  on  good,  and 
$13.00  on  commercial  grades.  OPA  has  fixed 
the  new  retail  ceilings  at  an  average  increase 
of  three  cents  a  pound  on  beef  and  four  cents 
on  pork  above  the  old  June  30  prices. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  everyone  concerned, 
farmers  and  slaughterers  alike,  as  well  as 
consumers,  that  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  have 
the  courage  and  foresight  to  decontrol  meat 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  He  had  full  power 
to  do  so,  yet  he  sought  refuge  in  the  usual 
political  compromise  in  an  attempt  to  please 
some  a  little  and  not  antagonize  others  too 
much.  The  result,  also  as  usual,  will  be  con¬ 
fusion.  Mr.  Anderson  has  tried  to  justify  his 
action  on  meat  by  claiming  that  the  new  prices 
will  encourage  production.  They  will  not,  and 
present  indications  bear  this  out.  Official 
government  records  show  that  when  the  corn- 
hog  ratio  drops  below  12.8  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  (that  is,  the  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  it  takes  to  have  an  equal  money 
value  of  100  pounds  of  live  weight  hogs), 
or  below  13.7  in  the  North  Central  States, 
there  is  no  financial  incentive  for  farmers  to 
increase  pork  production.  With  corn  selling 
at  $1.31  a  bushel,  there  should  be  a  ceiling 
price  of  $17.95  on  hogs  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  13.7  ratio  in  that  section  of  the  country 
which  produces  over  75  per  cent  of  our  hogs. 
Yet  the  price  has  been  fixed  $1.70  under  the 
economic  minimum,  and  the  result  will  be 
fewer  sows  and  gilts  bred  this  Fall,  and 
therefore  a  drop  in  next  Spring’s  pig  crop. 

Although  the  new  price  ratio  for  beef  and 
corn  is  not  as  badly  out  of  line  as  in  the  case 
of  hogs,  a  comparison  of  the  old  cattle  price 
of  $18.00  and  the  old  corn  price  of  $1.14  shows 
that  the  new  ceiling  on  liveweight  cattle, 
with  $1.31  corn,  should  not  have  been  less 
than  $20.68. 

All  this  is  guaranteed  to  add  up  to  only  one 
thing:  another  serious  meat  shortage  and 
more  black  markets.  It  is  not  the  packers 
alone  who  make  this  prophesy;  OPA  officials 
admit  it  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
shortage  is  already  with  us.  After  the  record 
cattle  run  in  the  last  days  of  August,  offerings 
dried  up  completely  as  soon  as  the  wholesale 
ceilings  went  into  effect  on  September  1;  the 
new  retail  ceilings  will  probably  make 
matters  worse. 

Contrary  to  all  the  disaster  predictions 
made  by  OPA,  the  nation  weathered  the  free 
market  period  during  July  and  August  very 
comfortably,  with  plentiful  supplies  and  prices 
that  were  gradually  stabilizing  themselves. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  noticeable  rise  in  the 
prices  of  any  of  the  commodities  that  were 
released  by  the  Decontrol  Board  last  month 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Why,  therefore,  single  out  meat  as  the 
one  item  of  food  that  must  be  controlled?  On 
a  per  capita  basis,  meat  is  not  now  in  short 
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supply  but  it  certainly  will  be  if  the  industry 
is  kept  under  government  control.  When  the 
health  of  the  country  hangs  in  the  balance, 
it  is  no  time  for  political  expediency  or  com¬ 
promise.  Meat  should  not  be  left  in  the  black 
market  any  longer. 


The  Army’s  Aids  to  Agriculture 

FOR  the  past  year  new  units  of  the  U.  S. 

Army  have  been  moving  out  into  the  fields 
of  rural  America  for  new  campaigns  against 
the  enemies  of  man.  Insects  and  weather,  and 
weeds  and  blights  are  now  targets  of  a  peace¬ 
time  offensive  in  a  war  that  never  ends,  with 
weapons  made  for  destruction  being  converted 
into  instruments  of  defense  on  American 
farms.  Already  on  the  battle  lines  of  the  farm 
front  are  incendiary-bomb  fuel,  decontamin¬ 
ation  trucks,  smoke  pots  and  smoke  genera¬ 
tors,  flatne-throwers,  and  aircraft  sprayers. 

Last  Spring,  decontamination  trucks  were 
sent  down  country  highways  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  insect  pests.  Reports  of  their  experi¬ 
mental  use,  mostly  DDT  spraying  of  cattle  in 
the  Midwest  and  South,  have  been  so  en¬ 
couraging  that  the  Army  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  is  dispatching  250  additional  trucks 
to  a  dozen  more  states.  Last  Spring,  thousands 
of  smoke  pots  were  distributed  for  experi¬ 
mental  work.  In  one  test  at  East  Dorset, 
Vermont,  two  men  with  a  truck  set  out  60 
pots  as  temperatures  dropped  30  degrees  to 
a  low  of  22  degrees,  and  morning  revealed 
only  negligible  damage  to  their  orchard. 

There  are  also  the  smoke  generators,  180- 
pound  units,  which  can  be  trundled  by  two 
men  or  carried  on  a  small  truck  or  jeep. 
Fourteen  experiment  stations  across  the 
country  will  test  their  efficiency  for  heating, 
for  weed-killing,  and  for  dispersing  insecti¬ 
cides  with  smoke  over  orchards,  grain  fields 
and  row  crops.  National  Park  Service  crews 
have  found  that  flame-throwers,  and  “goop” 
(Pyrogel,  the  liquid  fire  used  in  incendiary 
bombs)  are  effective  agents  for  clearing  up 
the  perennial  fire  hazards  of  the  woods; 
forest  cuttings  and  slash,  stumps  and  fallen 
timber,  and  insect-infected  “snags.” 

For  more  accurate  weather  forecasts,  the 
Signal  Corps  is  experimenting  with  a  number 
of  electronic  storm-detecting  instruments.  The 
Quartermaster  Corps  Remount  Service,  with 
2-50  of  Europe’s  best  horses  just  brought  over, 
is  expanding  its  stallion  breeding  service  in 
every  State,  and  the  Medical  Department’s 
Veterinary  Corps  is  training  hundreds  of 
newly  enlisted  men  for  assignment  to  its 
animal  and  food  inspection  units. 

Not  only  should  these  programs  be  of  real 
lasting  benefit  to  the  nation’s  agriculture,  but 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  weapons  of 
destruction  can  be,  and  are  being,  so  promptly 
forged  into  instruments  of  health,  progress 
and  safety,  and  also  that  the  U.  S.  Army, 
which  has  had  its  share  of  “brass  hat”  accu¬ 
sations,  can  go  about  its  peacetime  business 
quietly  and  efficiently. 


Mr.  Ives’s  Opportunity 

IRVING  M.  IVES,  who  has  accepted  the 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator, 
made  his  first  speech  when  he  retired  from  the 
Assembly,  as  he  accepted  the  organization  gift 
of  a  wrist  watch  presented  at  a  luncheon, 
given  him  by  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Retail  Merchants,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
service  in  the  State  Assembly.  Mr.  Ives  spoke 
on  “Everlasting  Government  Intrusion.” 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  just  what 
Mr.  Ives  intended,  when  he  said:  “Unless  there 
is  an  abrupt  and  early  change  in  this  prevail¬ 
ing  tendency,  our  economic  future  is  doomed.” 

Mr.  Ives  has  been  in  the  State  Legislature 
since  1930.  During  that  time  he  has  seen  the 
government  of  his  State  take  over  the  milk 
business  and  lead  it  to  ruin.  The  State  led  it 
for  four  years.  They  made  a  complete  failure 
and  in  desperation  turned  it  over  to  the 
Federal  government,  and  it  has  been  there 
ever  since  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

If  Mr.  Ives  is  elected,  will  he  advocate 
continuance  of  the  present  milk  regime;  or 
will  he  urge  its  repeal  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  an  unnecessary  government  intrusion? 
We  will  give  him  space  for  his  answer. 


September  21,  1946 

A  Record  of  Production  —  1829 

WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chester  Niles  of 
Vermont,  for  calling  our  attention  to 
a  very  interesting  record  of  old-time  produc¬ 
tion  as  recently  reported  in  Seed  Trade  News. 

Quoting  from  “Three  Years  in  North 
America,”  by  James  Stuart,  a  Scotsman,  it 
tells  of  the  author’s  visit  in  November  1829 
to  the  Stimson  farm  in  Galway,  Saratoga 
County,  New  York,  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Stimson  has  reported  his  produce  from  85 
acres  after  actual  survey  and  examination: 

“Ten  acres  of  orchard  ground  produced  25  tons 
hay;  8  acres  of  maize,  560  bushels;  8  acres  of  maize, 
720  bushels;  10  acres  of  maize,  300  bushels  and  16 
tons  hay;  4  acres  of  wheat,  140  bushels;  1  acre  of 
flax,  600  pounds;  8  acres  of  oats,  560  bushels;  8  acres 
of  hay,  32  tons;  8  acres  of  hay,  36  tons;  1  acre  of 
barley,  60  bushels;  3  acres  of  hay,  10%  tons;  4  acres 
of  hay,  12  tons;  8  acres  of  hay,  24  tons;  and  2  acres 
of  potatoes,  1,000  bushels. 

“Mr.  Stimson  has  gained  almost  all  the  agricultural 
premiums  in  the  county;  for  having  the  best 
managed  farm;  for  having  raised  104  bushels  of 
maize  on  an  acre;  for  having  raised  62  bushels  of 
barley  on  an  acre;  for  having  raised  357  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  one-half  an  acre;  and  for  having  raised 
five  tons  of  timothy  hay  per  acre.” 

According  to  Stuart,  Mr.  Stimson’s  farm 
was  an  outstanding  example  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  applied  to  fertile  soil  and  that  so  long 
as  he  could  obtain  such  fine  returns,  little 
criticism  could  be  made  of  his  tillage 
practices. 

On  most  farms  erosion  and  continuous 
cropping  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  so  that  present  average  yields  are  con¬ 
siderably  below  those  mentioned.  However, 
where  improved  cultural  practices  and  correct 
tillage  have  been  continuously  used  there 
are  still  some  farms  which  are  producing  crop 
yields  that  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
yesteryear. 


Farm  Women’s  Views  on  O.P,A . 

I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appre¬ 
ciated  your  editorial  “OPA  and  the  Farm  Kitchen” 
in  the  August  17  issue.  If  ever  there  has  been  a 
curse  on  the  housewives  of  America,  especially  the 
ones  with  little  children,  it  has  been  the  OPA.  It 
makes  my  blood  boil  to  see,  headlined  in  an  article 
in  a  newspaper,  that  “Miss  So  and  So,  representing 
50  million  housewives,  appeared  today  before  the 
Senate  or  Decontrol  Board,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
pleaded  that  price  controls  be  restored  on  all  food¬ 
stuffs  and  wearing  apparel.”  Every  thinking  house¬ 
wife  knows  that’s  a  lie  of  the  blackest  sort  and  I 
wonder  why  there  isn’t  a  law  of  some  kind  to  stop 
this  'misrepresentation.  For  we  housewives  certainly 
aren’t  organized,  and  no  one  person  speaks  for  us 
(or  for  me  anyway  and  after  all  I’m  a  housewife 
and  mother) ,  any  more  than  I  could  run  to 
Washington  and  say  I  represented  the  housewives 
of  Mars. 

Thank  heaven  I’m  glad  that  most  housewives  aren’t 
the  morons  that  the  CIO,  the  black  marketeers  and 
the  rest  of  that  ilk  that  are  running  the  OPA, 
think  we  are.  I  for  one  know  that  the  manufacturers 
can’t  produce  cheap  clothes  and  cheap  shoes  which 
I  need  desperately  for  my  children,  while  the  CIO 
strikes  and  is  granted  higher  wages  by  government 
officials  in  Washington,  and  OPA  sets  such  a  low 
price  on  goods  that  the  manufacturer  simply  can’t 
produce  without  a  loss.  Anyone  with  half  a  brain 
knows  that  no  manufacturer  or  farmer  can  produce 
goods  or  food  and  sell  it  for  less  than  it  costs,  and 
stay  in  business  long.  But  according  to  the  OPA 
propaganda,  that’s  just  what  we  housewives  are 
supposed  to  be  fools  enough  to  believe. 

Thanks  to  papers  like  yours  that  aren’t  propa¬ 
ganda  sheets!  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  always 
come  to  our  house  as  long  as  I  can  remember  and 
you’ve  always  been  a  friend  to  us  -  “little  people.” 
Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  editorial  “OPA  and  the 
Farm  Kitchen.”  You’ve  shown  me  that  other  house¬ 
wives  feel  about  OPA  just  as  I  do.  mrs.  r.  l.  m. 

Maine 


I  heartily  agree  with  the  article  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  August  17  about  the  OPA.  Here  in 
the  country  things  were  coming  to  normal  until  the 
OPA  was  imposed  on  us  again.  If  possible,  I  would 
like  to  see  this  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Maybe,  if 
we,  the  common  people,  keep  expressing  our  opinion 
of  the  OPA,  they  will  let  it  lie  dead.  MRS.  A.  B. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“I  am  the  Lord  your  God;  walk  in  my  statutes, 
and  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them.” — Ezek.  20: 19. 

A  good  nut  harvest  is  in  prospect  for  this  year. 
Late  Spring  frosts  ruined  most  of  last  year’s  nuts, 
but  hickory  nuts,  black  walnuts  and  butternuts  will 
soon  be  in  abundance  again. 

Nfew  England  feedmen  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  Durham,  N.  H.  on  September  19  and  20. 
Farmers  and  feed  dealers  are  invited.  It  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  thresh  out  some  of  these  feed 
problems. 

Animal  mortality  of  young  stock  is  excessively 
high.  From  every  four  colts  born,  only  two  on  the 
average  reach  working  age;  one  out  of  every  five 
heifer  calves  die  before  they  attain  their  first  pro¬ 
duction;  and  from  every  three  pigs  farrowed  only 
two  go  to  market. 

We’re  starting  all  over  again,  this  time  unneces¬ 
sarily,  with  shortages  and  black  markets  in  meat. 
“Chicken  in  the  pot”  will  be  hard  to  obtain  and  the 
price  will  be  high  this  coming  Winter.  A  farmyard 
full  of  roasting  chickens  and  hens  are  good  property 
to  have.  Farm  hatched  chicks  are  about  15  per  cent 
below  last  year’s  numbers, 
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He’s  Your 


Mobilgas  -  Mobiloil 


This  man  talks  straight  from  a  book  full 
of  factory-proved  maintenance  methods  —  not 
theories.  His  big  objective:  Bigger  over-all 
savings  and  farm  profits  for  you! 

y  He  helps  you  minimize  power  and  fuel 
waste  .  .  .  improve  equipment  performance  .  .  . 
reduce  overhauls,  repairs  ...  cut  costly  machine 
wear.  His  system:  First  a  study  of  your  operat- 


Representative 

ing  problems,  your  equipment— then  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  exactly  the  right  oil  or  grease  for 
each  specific  part,  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
charts  and  facts. 


He  shows  you  how  to  short-cut  mainte¬ 
nance  work  without  impairing  machine  efficiency 
—how  to  keep  full  power  on  the  job  full-time! 
Get  in  touch  with  this  man  today. 


•  Great  new  oil 
with  amazing 
new  cleaning 
properties 
which  keep  en¬ 
gines  freer  of  de¬ 
posits  that  waste  power, 
fuel,  oil — keep  them  fully 
protected,  better-run¬ 
ning! 

Figure  next  season’s 

needs  NOW 

•  Get  set  for  next  year  by 
ordering  your  farm  lubri¬ 
cant  and  fuel  require¬ 
ments  now.  Y  our 
Mobilgas-Mobil- 
oil  Representa¬ 
tive  will  be  glad 
to  help  you 
estimate 
your  needs. 

Call  him 
in  today. 


TUNE  IN  THE  MOBILGAS  PROGRAM— MONDAY  EVENINGS— 9:30  E.O.T.— NBC 


A  Famous  Product  for  Every  Farm  Need  - 

BACKED  BY  80  YEARS'  PETROLEUM  EXPERIENCE 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  •  Mobiigreases  •  Mobil  Kerosene 
Mobilfuel  Diesel  •  Mobilheat  •  Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  •  Mobil  Upperlube 
Mobil  Radiator  Flush  •  Mobil  Hydrotone  *  Mobil  Handy  Oil 


-  x. 


\- w-  - 
will 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  26  Broadway,  Now  York  4,  N.  Y.  and  Affiliates;  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  General  Petroleum  Corp.,  Las  Angelet 


This 


Mai 


•  For  full  protection  of 
open  gears  and  other  high 
heat  and  pressure  points, 
use  the  correct  grade  of 
Mobilgrease.  These  fa¬ 
mous  greases  are  made  to 
stick  to  their  jobs  —  save 
time,  man-hours  and 
money. 


NEW  Mobiloil  helps 
ward  off  trouble 


. 111  1  ’*  "  . .  -  ■ 

i  -’ty ■■■•* -<;■ 

IT  DA  VC 

IT  PAYS 

TO  KNOW  YOUR 
TIME-SAVERS 


,  - 


Mobilgrease  lasts 
longer,  protects  better 
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New  Discovery  Ends 
Calf  bag  in  3  DAYS  or 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $ 27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It's  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  In  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That's  why 
we  dare  to  mako  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 


UNADILLA— the  only 
FOLDING  PARTITION 


Limited  Quantity — Stanchions 
and  Partitions  Now  Available — 


DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn't  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it— return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2— double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  , 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new— if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  ail  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  DEALERS,  write 
for  information. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Forget  Your  DOG! 


HE  OtSWVIS 

beacon 


too 


•  ♦ 


★  When  you  buy  Poul¬ 
try  and  Dairy  Feeds  from  your 
BEACON  dealer  —  Remember 

BEACON  DOG  MEAL 

Beacon  Research  and  Beacon  Quality 
—  the  two  plus  values  of  Beacon 
Feeds  make  fhis  an  excellent  meal 
for  your  dog. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  wilt  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  oz 
coin  and  wo  will  send 
you  Hunting  Sc  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &.  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

mm  and 

Fishing 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 


Guard  against 

tOSiTSoff,ROf>r 

caused  by  a  deficiency 

Of  MINERALS 


i 


P1 . 

Be  sure  your  feed 
contains  enough 


COBALT 

MANGANESE 

IRON 

IODINE 

COPPER 

CALCIUM 


MICO  PROVIDES  ALL  SIX  OF  THE  MINERALS  MOST 
COMMONLY  DEFICIENT  IN  DAIRY  FEEDS 


Don’t  risk  losing  milk,  calves  and  profits  as  a  result 
of  feeding  rations  that  do  not  contain  sufficient 
amounts  of  the  essential  minerals.  Ask  your  feed 
dealer  for  feeds  containing  MICO — for  MICO  pro. 
vides  the  BIG  SIX— COBALT,  CALCIUM,  MAN- 
GANESE,  IODINE,  IRON,  and  COPPER, 

A  request  on  a  penny  post  card  will  bring  you  a 
new  valuable  booklet — "Minerals  in  the  Feeding  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry .”  Write  for  a  copy  today. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

.  Box  126M  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Milk  Goats  and  Their  Care 

The  milk  goat  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  been  developed  to 
any  important  extent.  The  interest 
shown  in  it  during  the  past  has  come 
largely  from  people  who  were  either 
raised  in  the  business,  or  who  were  at 
least  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
countries  where  the  milk  goat  has  been 
a  success.  In  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Norway  and  Spain,  milk 
goats  are  largely  used  by  families  who 
are  unable  to  keep  a  cow.  The  milk 
goat  is  equally  well  adapted  to  this 
country  and  the  industry  has  a  great 
future  here. 

A  goat  is  especially  useful  to  those 
who  desire  a  small  quantity  of  milk 
and  who  do  not  have  the  room  or  can¬ 
not  afford  a  cow.  In  fact,  a  goat  can 
be  kept  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  a  cow  and  it  will  consume 
considerable  feed  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.  The  fact  that  goats  are 
rarely  affected  by  tuberculosis  is  an- 
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that  each  goat  can  be  fed  and  rightly 
handled.  There  should  be  pens  in  which 
the  does  can  be  cared  for  together, 
and  stalls  in  which  they  can  be  fed 
individually.  If  the  goats  have  leather 
collars  or  neck  chains,  they  can  be 
tied  to  the  mangers  in  the  stalls  by 
means  of  a  short  rope  or  chain  with 
a  snap  on  the  end,  which  fastens  to 
the  ring  on  their  -collar. 

At  kidding  time,  small  temporary 
pens  can  be  easily  made  by  the  use 
of  hurdles,  and  utilized  as  long  as 
needed  for  this  purpose.  After  the  does 
have  kidded,  they  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stalls.  Until  the  kids  are 
at  least  a  month  old,  they  should  be 
fed  and  handled  in  temporary  pens. 

The  milking  room  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  room  and  should 
have  a  concrete  floor.  The  walls  and 
the  ceiling  should  be  plastered,  so 
that  they  can  be  kept  clean  by  wash¬ 
ing  with  a  hose.  Equip  this  room  with 
a  sink,  milk  scales  and  a  milking  stand. 
Handle  „  the  milk  in  another  room, 


The  Saanen  breed  of  milk  goats  originated  in  Switzerland.  They  are  excellent 
producers,  and  beautiful,  valuable  animals.  This  two-year-old  Saanen  doe  is 
owned  by  John  T.  Reis  (holding),  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


other  point  in  their  favor.  How  much 
milk  will  one  goat  produce?  A  doe 
that  produces  three  pints  a  day  is 
considered  only  a  fair  milker;  one  pro¬ 
ducing  two  quarts  a  day  is  good  while 
a  production  of  three  or  more  quarts  is 
excellent,  providing  the  lactation  is 
maintained  from  seven  to  10  months. 
Good  does  should  produce  not  less 
than  eight  times  their  weight  in  milk 
during  a  lactation  period.  The  price  to 
be  obtained  for  goats’  milk  depends 
on  a  number  of  conditions.  If  the  milk 
is  to  be  sold  for  ordinary  uses,  the 
price  will,  of  course,  be  much  lower 
than  if  a  special  market  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  In  the  past,  the  price  has 
ranged  all  the  way  from  10  to  50  cents 
a  quart,  and  the  highest  prices  have 
been  obtained  when  the  milk  was 
supplied  for  the  use  of  infants  and 
invalids.  There  is  now  on  the  market 
a  brand  of  evaporated  unsweetened 
goats’  milk  that  retails  at  25  cents  for 
a  can  of  six  ounces.  Goats’  milk  is 
nearly  always  pure  white  in  color.  The 


usually  called  the  milk  room.  Put  a 
cooler,  a  sink  and  a  sterilizer  in  this 
milk  room.  Keep  the  grain  in .  feed 
bins  erected  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
main  dairy.  Space  for  storage  of  hay 
can  be  provided  either  in  some  near¬ 
by  building  or  in  a  mow  above  the 
main  dairy  barn. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  goats  to 
choose  from,  such  as,  the  Saanen,  the 
Toggenburg,  the  Nubian,  and  the  Al¬ 
pine.  Of  these  breeds,  the  Saanen  and 
the  Toggenburg  are  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  United  States.  The  Saanen 
breed  is  one  of  the  leading  breeds, 
taking  its  name  from  the  Saanen  Valley 
in  Switzerland.  It  is  the  largest  of  all 
Swiss  breeds.  The  color  ranges  from  a 
pure  to  a  creamy  white,  the  hair  is 
unusually  short,  and  the  animal  is 
hornless.  Authentic  records  of  high 
grade  and  purebred  does  show  this 
breed  to  be  one  of  the  highest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Several 
Saanen  does  on  official  test  have  pro¬ 
duced  over  2,000  pounds  of  milk  in 


Alpine  goats  vary  considerably  in  color,  but  black  and  mixed  patterns  are  quite 
common.  This  breed  is  noted  for  being  very  hardy,  and  as  good  milk  producers. 
H.  L.  Clauss,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  owns  these  two  good  Alpines, 
and  is  holding  the  buck;  the  doe  is  held  by  N.  H.  Fisher,  of  Holcomb. 


small  size  of  the  fat  globules  is  one 
of  its  characteristics.  The  cream  rises 
very  slowly. 

Good  butter  and  good  cheese  can  be 
made  from  goats’  milk.  During  the  last 
few  years,  a  number  of  goat  dairies 
have  been  in  operation  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  If  only  a  few 
goats  are  kept,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  much  equipment  but  if  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  does  are  milked, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  proper  things 
for  handling  the  work  advantageously. 
This  does  not  mean  that  expensive 
buildings  must  necessarily  be  provided; 
any  clean  dry  quarters  free  from 
drafts  may  be  used.  The  essentials  of 
a  goat  dairy  are  facilities  for  the 
proper  handling  of  both  the  animals 
and  the  milk.  The  building  must  have 
proper  ventilation  and  an  abundance 
of  light,  and  should  be  so  arranged 


eight  to  10  months  of  lactation.  The 
Saanen  is  without  question  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  goat 
breeds.  Since  the  supply  of  purebred 
goats  is  somewhat  limited  in  this 
country,  many  producers  grade  up 
herds  of  common  does  and  grade  does 
by  using  purebred  Saanen  bucks. 

The  Toggenburg  is  another  one  of  the 
leading  breeds  in  Switzerland,  and 
similarly  takes  its  name  from  a  loca¬ 
tion,  the  Toggenburg  Valley.  Its  color 
is  brown  or  chocolate  with  a  light 
stripe  or  bar  down  each  side  of  the 
face.  The  wattles  or  appendages,  two 
in  number,  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  neck,  are  very  characteristic  of 
this  breed.  There  are  two  types  of  the 
Toggenburg,  the  long-haired  and  the 
short-haired.  They  are  also  good  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk,  being  about  comparable 
(Continued  on  Page  604) 
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HOLSTEINS 


1 98th  BIG  1 98th 

EARLVILLE  SALE 

Wednesday  &  Thursday,  Oct.  2-3 

Earlville,  Madison  Co.,N  .Y. 
225  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many 
calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  charts  with 
milking  animals. 

150  Fresh  and  Close  springers 
20  Bred  and  Open  heifers 
35  Heifer  calves 
20  Ready  for  service  bulls 
Nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  Registered 
Holstein  Cattle  have  been  sold  in  these 
famous,  original  Earlville  sales.  It  is 
America’s  oldest  Holstein  market — a  place 
where  you  can  buy  with  confidence. 
Competent  truckmen,  large  comfortable 
sale  pavilion.  Bring  your  family,  enjoy  this 
big  event  and  buy  Registered  Holsteins. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS/  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Delaware  County  Club  Sale 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

Fair  Grounds,  Walton,  New  York 

65  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  some 
Bang’s  Vaccinated,  mastitis  tested. 

50  Fresh  and  Close  springers,  good  ages, 
many  with  large  production  records 
in  D.  H.  I.  A.  up  to  over  500  lb.  fat, 

2  time  milking. 

10  Yearlings  and  heifer  calves. 

5  Bulls  all  from  dams  with  500  lb.  to 
over  600  lb.  fat,  2  time  milking. 
Every  animal  hand-picked  by  the  well- 
known  breeder,  Adrian  Personius. 

Sale  Starts  at  12:30  P.  M.,  Lunch  Served. 
Held  in  a  Tent. 

SALE  COMMITTEE: 

Ralph  Clark,  Chairman,  Delhi,  N.  Y, 
Donald  Crawford,  Hamden,  N.  Y. 
Peter  Chambers,  Walton,  N.  Y, 
Sheldon  Merritt,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

MADISON  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1946 

BURROUGHS  MARSHALL  FARM,  PRATTS 
HOLLOW,  four  miles  northeast  of  M0RRIS- 
VILLE  and  Route  20. 

80  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  80 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  all  Bangs  Vacci¬ 
nated.  Majority  first  and  second  calf  heifers. 
Many  daughters  of  OSBOHNDALE  SIR  ADMI¬ 
RAL  ORMSBY,  a  son  of  a  recent  Gold  Medal 
sire.  Sir  Bess  Ornisby  May  2nd,  high  testing  4% 
strain.  75  Fresh  or  due  to  calve  during  the  Fall 
months,  bred  to  the  high  record  herd  sires  that 
sell  (see  below).  TWO  HERD  SIRES  SELLING: 
A  5-year-old  double  grandson  of  famous 
MONTVIC  CHIEFTAIN  7th  from  a  944  lb., 
4.695  fat  cow.  A  two-year-old  son  of  famous 
MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR.  Cattle  well-grown,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Sale  called  at  10  A.  M. 

Lunch  served,  held  in  a  big  tent. 
Burroughs  Marshall,  Owner,  Pratts  Hollow,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


8TH  EASTERN  N.  Y.  BREEDERS’  SALE 

Fair  Grounds,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 

Saturday,  October  5,  1946 

AT  12:30  P.  M.  IN  A  BIG  TENT 

65  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  65 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many 
Bang's  Vaccinated,  and  eligible  to  go  anywhere, 
mastitis  charts  with  milking  animals.  A  long 
established  annual  sale,  noted  for  the  high 
quality  of  the  offerings.  All  strictly  hand-picked 
from  30  leading  herds  of  Southeastern  New  York. 
Sale  features  fresh  and  close  springers.  6  Service 
Age  bulls,  a  choice  offering  of  young  heifer 
calves.  You  can  buy  with  absolute  confidence, 
.and  superior  values  at  this  popular  sale. 
MURRAY  WIGSTEN,  Chairman, 

Sale  Committee,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27  at  12:30  P.  M. 

40  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  (30  Registered,  10  high 
grades)  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang’s  Vaccinated  for  10 
years.  BOWMANSVILLE,  N.  Y.,  Pleasant  View  Drive 
22  miles  west  of  Batavia  out  Route  33,  >/2  mile  east 
of  Route  78,  6  miles  east  of  Buffalo  out  Genesee  St. 
Herd  founded  in  1922,  many  years  in  DHIA.  30  cows 
and  heifers  In  milk  or  to  freshen  soon.  Ip-  yearlings 
and  heifer  calves.  Owner’s  ill  health  and  advanced  age 
makes  this  a  complete  dispersal.  Held  in  a  tent. 
J.  M.  BARKER,  Owner,  Bowmansville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s&ru“Zrr  Mexico, N.Y. 


LEADERSHIP  NO  ACCIDENT 

Holstein  cows  produce  well  In  all  climates.  She 


bandies 


variety  of  feeds.  She  Is  strong  and 
sturdy.  No  wonder  Hol¬ 
steins  have  spread  so 
widely  and  sell  so  well 
In  all  lands  and  cli¬ 
mates. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEtN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  3067 


6th  Annual  Oneida  Co.  Club  Sale 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  PARIS,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  All  T.  B. 

Accredited,  Bang’s  tested,  mastitis  charts,  healthy  in 
every  respect,  many  calfhood  vaccinated.  Buy  your 
Registered  Holsteins  at  a  top  county  sale.  Good 
type,  excellent  udders,  heavy  production. 

Reserve  the  date  and  plan  to  attend. 
EDWARD  E.  BENSON.  Secy.,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


Milk  Referendum  Sept.  20 

A  producer  referendum  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Federal  Milk  Order  will 
be  completed  on  September  20.  All 
dairymen  who  shipped  milk  to  the 
metropolitan  market  in  June,  1946,  are 
eligible  to  vote  in  this  referendum 
either  individually  or  through  their  co¬ 
operatives.  The  changes  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  are,  except  for  increased 
prices  on  Classes  I-A,  II-A,  and  II-B, 
the  same  as  would  have  gone  into 
effect  July  1  on  an  emergency  basis  if 
the  Big-3  had  not  filed  objections  at 
that  time.  The  minimum  Class  I  price 
(fluid  milk)  now  proposed  is  $5.02  a 
cwt.,  the  Class  II-A  price  (fluid  cream) 
$3.95,  and  the  Class  II-B  price  (storage 
cream)  25  cents  above  the  Class  II-E 
prie  (Boston  cream).  These  are  the 
same  prices  as  were  paid  for  July 
and  August  milk  under  the  super-pool 
plan,  and  as  will  be  paid  this  month 
under  the  Federal  Order  by  virtue  of 
approval  obtained  from  various  farm 
organizations  in  lieu  of  a  two-thirds 
producer  vote  in  a  referendum. 

The  other  amendments  call  for  a 
reduction  in  the  Class  III  price 
(evaporated  milk)  of  10  cents  below 
the  present  formula  from  March 
through  June,  of  two  cents  below  the 
formula  in  January  and  February,  and 
from  July  through  September,  and  for 
a  five  cent  increase  above  the  formula 
from  October  through  December;  a 
Class  IV-A  price  (butter)  of  not  less 
than  the  II-E  price  from  October 
through  February;  and  a  Class  IV-B 
P,5ic™(cheddar  cheese)  of  not  less  than 
the  Class  III  price  for  the  same  period 


DEALER  TERRITORY  OPEN 

ROTOTILLERS 

FRAZER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Meyers  Hot  Water  Heaters 
Stahmer  Lime  Spreaders  and  Welders 
Water  Queen  Softeners 

Anderson  Milkers  -  Balcrank  Lubricators 

Immediate  Delivery  on  Most  Items 
Write  Distributor  —  LOOMIS  MOTOR  CORP. 
314-316  CENTRAL  AVE.,  ALBANY  5,  N.  Y. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE:  Orchard  and  dairy 
management.  Plan,  suitable  crops  and  machinery  for 
your  soils.  Remodel  buildings.  Assist  you  in  purchase 
of  cattle  or  a  farm.  Years  of  experience  at  your  call 

L.  0.  STEVENSON,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS! 


AYRSHIRES 


Raise  Ryrshires 


Heaviest  producer  of  4%  milk  ot  lowest 
feed  cost — the  milk  the  post-war  market 
demands. 

Ayrshires  are  noted  for  perfect  udders, 
grazing  ability,  hardiness  and  outstand¬ 
ing  type.  - 

Writ*  for  literature  and  list  ef 
breeders  near  you  with  stock  for 
sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n 

96  Center  Sf„  Brandon,  VI. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Strati) uar  saie,  inurs.,  Oct.  3,  1:00  P. 
Frankfort,  N.  Y.  31  cows,  10  bred  heifers, 
9  young  heifers,  2  Approved  sires.  5  other 
bulls.  One  of  the  most  richly  bred  sale  offer¬ 
ings  of  all  time.  Big  records,  high  tests, 
excellent  type.  Majority  calfhood  vaccinated, 
all  tested  within  30  davs  prior  to 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vt 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


New  York  Proffuction  Sale  Sat,  Oct.  5, 
12:00  P.M.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  70  selected 
females  and  5  bulls.  Records  of  cows  and 
dams  of  heifers  and  bulls  ave.  11,214  lbs. 
4.2395  milk.  475  lbs.  fat.  Son  and  daugh. 
of  $16,300.  N.  Golden  Boy  will  sell. 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE* 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


VACCINATED  AND  LISTED  AYRSHIRE  yearlings 
and  heifers  freshening  in  December  and  January. 
Oxford  males  and  females  all  ages  with  showing  re¬ 
cords  for  many  years.  We  bred  and  showed  the  last 
champion  rams  at  C.  N.  E.  Yorkshires  all  ages,  our 
herd  is  rated  as  one  of  Canada’s  best  show  and 
bacon.  DONALD  M.  STEWART  &.  SONS,  Osgoode,  Ont. 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  wo  are  in 
position  to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights 
in  Hereford  steers  from  500  to  800  lbs. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  0KLA.  PLYMOUTH,  0. 


•  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  • 

Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State, 
also  a  few  Heifers.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

There  will  be  a  sale  of  some  of  our  young  breeding  stock  at 
our  place  on  September  27,  1946.  Sale  will  begin  at  1:00  o’clock 
and  lunch  will  be  served  to  out-of-town  visitors. 

The  Farm  is  about  one  hour  out  from  Penn  Station,  N.  Y.  The 
train  schedule  changes  in  the  middle  of  September  but  there  will 
always  be  an  express  in  the  forenoon  about  which  please  make  in¬ 
quiry  at  Penn  Station,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  is  in  process  of  preparation  and  when  ready  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 

Hi 

STOCK  FARM 

BAY  SHORE,  LONG  ISLAND 


GUERNSEYS 


TAR8ELL  RADIANT  CAVALIER,  Bora  Mar.  1946 

Two  full  sisters  with  10931  milk  554  fat  F  730  milk¬ 
ings  and  9601.8  milk  490  fat  GGG.  Dam  made  8227 
milk  471  fat  GGG.  Sire  has  ID  A.R.  daughters  in¬ 
cluding  1  Class  Leader  and  is  a  son  of  Royal  Lenda 
20508  milk  1109  fat  4  years.  Pedigrees  and  full  in¬ 
formation  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


—FOR  SALE  FRESH  GUERNSEY— 

COW  (6  YEARS)  AND  CALF. 

James  Terpak,  Sr„  P.O.Box  124,  Garnerville,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Our  entire  herd  of  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS 
all  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited — group  of  21  milking 
cows,  28  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  and  eight 
heifer  calves,  also  herd  bull. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS.  Souderton,  Penna. 


SHEEP 


Good  Quality 

REG.  DORSET  RAMS 

GEO.  D.  BRICE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  EWES,  RAMS,  LAMBS. 
LOEBRIDGE  FARM,  Sperry  Rd„  BETHANY,  CONN. 

FOR  SALE:  50  choice  registered  Shropshire  and  Suf¬ 
folk  yearling  rams  of  the  best  type  and  breeding.  Also 
1  good  Oxford  ram.  Come  and  see  them  or  write  to — 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


-SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  FOR  SALE- 


Registered  Rams  purebred  ewes  ready  to  breed.  1946 
lambs  for  pets  and  locker.  10  very  choice  ewe  yearlings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

100  BREEDING  EWES,  a  splendid  flock,  Corrie- 
dale  and  cross-bred.  Also  an  outstanding  registered 
Corriedale  ram  and  a  registered  Suffolk  ram. 

DONALD  PACEY,  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES  &.  DORSET  RAMS 

Price  reasonable  —  guaranteed  satisfaction. 

E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 

SOUTHDOWN  RAMS— TOPS  FOR  EARLY  LAMBS 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  M.  P.  Tait, 
Farm  Supt.  Stetlersville,  Pennsylvania 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES:  Rams;  Ewes;  also 
Hampshires.  Also  2,000  young  unregistered  ewes  Buy 
early— reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

REGISTERED  DORSETS  —  RAMS  AND  RAM 
LAMBS.  A  few  bred  DORSET  EWES 

THERON  S.  LESHER,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA. 


BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES 


J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  —  ALL  AGES. 


L.  M.  COLBERTS  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,’  N.  Y 


DOGS 


W  ii.  3ST  TED 

Puppies,  Litters,  For  Resale 

Collies:  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires; 

Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE _  CHARITON.  IOWA 

kjFBEBKED  COCKER  PC  PS  AND  DOGS. 

,  -'-On-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ,  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
Ks,,  °ur  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

MALE  AND  ONE  FEMALE  DACHSHUND 

Black  and  tan.  Five  years  old.  registered. 

EMIL  KLEIN,  EAST  MORICHES,  NEW  YORK 

Doberman  Pinscher  Puppies  —  3  months  old.  champion 
bloodlines,  cropped,  docked.  DOBERMAN  FARM 
O.  E.  KRIEG,  R.  D.  I,  MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  F^ms?1Hastin^°°Nl.*Y! 
Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Tarim  Pups  po-itry  cmr- 

Shepherd  Pups 


6rot«  City,  Pa. 

From  heel  drivers.  Arthur 
titifon,  Dekalb  Junction, N.Y 


BOXER  AND  PUG  PUPPIES 


KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO,  MAINE 

Samoyede  Pups,  champion  blood  lines.  Litter  registered, 

reasonable.  Mrs.  Walter  Robinson.  Elliottsburg,  Penna. 

_ rabbits _ 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

Pedigreed  stock.  6  to  10  weeks,  $2.50  each;  trio,  $7.00. 
CARL  H.  EGGE,  PEARL  RIVER,  NEW  YORK 


FLEMISH  GIANTS 


Husky  bred  Young  White  Does,  purebreds.  $15.00. 
Husky  Chin  Flemish  Buck,  6  mos..  about  12  lbs.  $9.00. 
R.  WRENNER  -  MONSEY.  NEW  YORK 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

SWINE 

FOR,  SALE  — SPRING  BOARS  &  SUMMER  PIGS. 

From  Champion  Boars.  Excellent  breeding  and 
Quality  Stock  of  Renowned  Breeding. 
Reasonably  Priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2.  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


BOX  566 


WANTED:  CHEAP  TROTTER 


RIVERHEAD,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SAL* 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hog’s 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  V.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Registered  Angus 

COWS,  CALVES,  BULL,  EXCELLENT  TYPE, 
GRAND  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES. 
ROGER  DE  BAUN  -  ELY,  VERMONT 

FOR  SALE:  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS  AND 

STEERS,  ages  from  6  to  8  months.  T.B.  and  Bang’s 
accredited.  H.  GUILD,  Honeywell  Farm,  PAWLING 
New  York  Phone:  4106,  Howard  Baker,  Manager 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angim  Cattlo  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

SHORTHORNS 


MORE  4%  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Indisputable  records  —  on  farms  and  in  official  contests  — • 
PROVE  that  Mil  kina  Shorthorns  are  best  all-around  breed- 
Produce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  This 
TWO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorns 
universal  favorite.  FREE  facts.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal.  Trial  subscription,  six  months,  50c:  one  year.  $1*00. 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S,  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SH 0 RTH 0 RNS,- dual  pur¬ 
pose,  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
.,?£rTiee  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARM.  JAVA  VILLAGE,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

ANNUAL  FALL  SALE 

Northeastern  Duroc  Breeders  Asso. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  28th 

AT  1:00  P.  M. 

TRENTON  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
CHAMPION  DUROfS  from  Klng  herd  and 

htTn111  ,  11  T  J  Lauxmont  -  Biverview 

herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
„  _  -fff®  ““'I .. of  f.?r,e.d-  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERT0N,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

^«s!%xir&»c&Wi.gg’vaKi 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  Wks.  Old  $8.50  Each;  8-9  Wks.  Old  $9.50  Each. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and  selected. 


CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Me  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds  good  feeders,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

„.  .  6  7  weeks  old  $10.00  each 

— ...  ,  .Ch??tsrT,whjtes  6  weeks  $11.00  each 

a  ,  ip  JP*O.D.  if  desired — satisfaction,  guaranteed 
A.  M.  Lux  Farm,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass! 


WALTER  LUX,  Arlington  Rd.,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  White  Pics’ 
$8.50  ea.;  8-9  wks  old  $9.00  ea.;  and 
good  10-11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  All  large  Healthy 
grothy  pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

Feeder  Pigs  30  to  100  Lbs. 

?alied’.reRlfDGElnFARM,  1R°-5“r  W EST MONSTER,  "md! 

HAMPSHIRES 

Four  outstanding  yearling  boars,  spring  boars,  and  a 
_  few  select  bred  gilts.  Double  treated 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

-HAMPSIHRE  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS- 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  M.  P  T^ 
Farm  Supt.  Stetlersville,  Pennsylvania 


•  Registered  Berkshlres  * 

_  „  ,  - - Write  Ps  Your  Needs - 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  O.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

~ —  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIG&  _ 

,  bl°od  lines,  vaccinated,  registered. 

$3o.0O-,  12  weeks  old.  HARVEY  A  FO<4TPn 
1600  Parker  St-. _ Springfield,  Masl^hu setts 

Purebred  Berkshire  Weanling  Pigs,  sired  bv  a  son 

CR  ESC E NT atlR I  n r paTi°n m  IndePendellt  Stylemaster. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


C04 


THE  HEAT  YOU 

WANT 

IS  THE  HEAT  YOU 

GET 


WITH  THE  'TffcU&l 

*7$ eld&t 

•  With  the  Miller  Farm 
Welder  the  heat  you  want  is 
the  heat  you  get.  The  Miller 
gives  you  every  ampere  with 
its  great  new  “Swing-Lock” 
heat  selector.  Simply  swing 
the  knob  to  the  desired  am¬ 
perage  and  release,  it  will 
lock  itself. 

There  are  no  back  break¬ 
ing  cranks  to  turn,  no  com¬ 
plicated  amperage  control 
mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order,  no  amperage  plugs  to 
change. 

With  Miller  you  can  use 
every  amp  from  20  to  130  or 
from  20  to  180,  depending 
upon  the  model  you  select. 

Miller  Farm  Welders  are 
approved  for  operation  on 
REA  and  rural  power  sys¬ 
tems  and  have  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  Power  Factor  Cor¬ 
rection  so  important  in  a 
farm  welder.  They  operate 
on  230  Volts,  the  voltage 
that  will  do  all  your  farm 
welding. 

Stop  at  your  dealers  store 
today ...  try  the  welder  with 
the  right  amperage  or  write 
for  free  literature. 


MILLER 

*panm  'Wetd&ii. 

MILLER  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 
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At  the  Ulster 


The  67th  Ulster  County  Fair  was 
held  at  Kingston  last  month  for  the 
first  time  since  1942.  This  agricultural 
exhibition  is  really  a  farmers’  picnic 
with  n,o  midways,  auto  races,  and  the 
like,  and  no  admission  charge.  Each 
department  that  sponsors  exhibits,  is 
self-supporting  and  all  the  help  re¬ 
quired  to  assemble  the  exhibit  booths 
and  other  attractions  is  given  by 
volunteer  workers. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  and  ribbons 
brought  out  some  of  the  finest  exhibits 
yet  shown  at  the  Ulster  County  Fair,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  10,000  people.  Raphael 
Klein,  agricultural  instructor  at  "Kings¬ 
ton  High  School,  who  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  Kingston  Canning  Center, 
sponsored  the  new  vegetable  depart¬ 
ment  this  year,  in  which  victory 
gardeners  and  commercial  growers 
showed  their  best  in  pears,  peaches, 
apples  and  prize  winning  vegetables. 
One  of  the  outstanding  displays  in 
this  department  which  attracted  wide 
attention  were  the  ripe  tomatoes, 
onions,  carrots,  beans,  cabbage  and 
squash  which  had  been  planted  and 
raised  by  the  inmates  of  the  City  Home. 

The  4-H  Clubs  can  truly  be  called 
the  present  farmers  and  homemakers 
because  their  exhibits  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  cattle,  horses  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  showed  clearly  that  the  coming 
years  have  a  chance  for  a  much  better 
planned  world  if  such  young  folks  as 
these  4-H  members  are  given  a  chance. 
Cash  premiums  and  ribbons  of  over 
$2,500  were  given  to  the  4-H  members. 

There  were  two  real  “show-stoppers.” 


County  Fair 

One  was  a  mammoth  white  stallion, 
owned  by  Cliff  Anderson.  The  other 
was  Pawnee,  a  lovable  three  months 
old  buck  fawn  who  had  been  saved 
from  dogs,  when  one  day  old,  by  Jack 
Kemble  of  Kyserike. 

The  Home  Bureau,  directed  by  Miss 
Evarice  Parsons,  had  a  large  number  of 
unique  displays  besides  the  usual  delici¬ 
ous  baking,  cooking  and  canning  of 
the  Ulster  County  women.  Handiwork 
from  tatting  to  old-fashioned  quilts  at¬ 
tracted  much  favorable  comment.  A 
shirt-ironing  demonstration  on  a  special 
wide  ironing  board  with  a  tricky  way 
of  moving  the  shirt  only  four  times, 
brought  a  continuous  group  of  awe- 
inspired  women.  The  eight  Granges, 
Asbury,  Patroon,  Lake  Katrine,  Rosen- 
dale,  Ulster,  Clintondale,  Highland  and 
Huguenot,  were  decked  out  artistically 
in  their  finest  vegetables,  fruit  and 
household  articles. 

It  was  back  in  1682  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  law  that  market  fairs 
should  be  held  weekly  in  Kingston. 
No  doubt  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
three-day  semi-annual  fairs  were  be- 
gtin,  one  in  the  Spring  and  one  in  late 
Fall,  which  finally  wound  up  as  the 
annual  Ulster  County  affair.  I  think  it 
be  nice  if  a  large  section  were  given 
over  to  the  display  of  antiques  and 
histoi'ical  items  of  the  old  Dutch  days, 
of  some  of  the  lovely  glass  of  the 
Woodstock  and  Ellenville  glass  works, 
and  of  the  many  Indian  relics.  After 
all,  Kingston  can  proudly  boast  it  was 
once  the  first  capitol  of  New  York 
State.  Sophie  Miller 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

There  are  many  farmers,  who  like 
ourselves,  have  one  or  more  small 
brooks  that  wind  their  way  across  the 
farm.  The  musical  murmur  of  their 
ordinary  flow  is  pleasing  but,  at  times 
of  very  high  water,  they  are  a  mena.v. 
During  periods  of  heavy  rainfall  sucn 
streams  tend  to  cut  into  their  banks 
at  every  curve,  making  their  course 
more  crooked  and  creating  a  larger 
area  of  land  that  cannot  be  cultivated. 
As  these  streams  cut  deeper  into  the 
curves,  the  erosion  of  the  bank  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  a  faster  rate.  On  a  farm  a 
few  miles  away  from  our  place,  a 
large  brook  has  destroyed  more  than 
three  acres  of  smooth  field  within  the 
last  20  years,  and  at  the  present  time 
one  of  the  oxbows  is  cutting  toward 
the  foundation  of  the  barn  and  lacks 
only  a  few  rods  of  reaching  it.  Thirty 
or  40  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  have  stopped  the 
brook  from  cutting  into  the  banks  at 
the  curves.  At  that  time  the  curves 
were  gentle  and  quite  well  protected 
by  tree  roots.  Now  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  require  a  power  shovel  to  make 
a  channel  that  will  permit  the  brook 
to  flow  without  damaging  the  rest  of 
the  field. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  control 
erosion  by  these  small  brooks  it  to 
allow  the  alders  and  willows  that 
spring  up  so  readily  at  the  water’s 
edge  of  these  streams,  to  grow,  at 
least  enough  to  keep  the  roots  vigor¬ 
ous;  for  it  is  the  fibrous  roots  of  such 
bushes  that  hold  the  soil  and  resist  the 
cutting  action  of  the  swift  flowing 
water.  Such  bushes  need  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  tall  enough  to  affect 
the  crop  growth  on  the  adjoining  fields 
or  interfere  with  the  view  across  the 
farm.  If  the  land  is  reasonably  smooth 
and  the  brook  not  too  crooked,  one 
trip  a  year  along  each  side  of  the 
brook  using  the  mower  with  the  cutter 
bar  set  at  the  proper  angle  and  over¬ 
hanging  the  brook  will  keep  down  the 
top  growth  and  still  leave  enough 
growth  to  keep  the  roots  vigorous.  If 
the  brook  flows  through  rough  land, 
a  few  hours’  work  with  the  bush  scythe 
will  get  the  same  results.  Many  using 
the  scythe  will  cut  the  bushes  too 
closely;  there  needs  to  be  a  foot  or 
more  of  trunk  left  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously.  Along  the  banks  of 
large  streams  it  will  be  profitable  to 
allow  a  growth  of  elms  and  other  trees, 
for  when  a  large  stream  starts  on  the 
rampage  it  can  destroy  a  few  acres  of 
fine  field  in  a  very  short  time  and  there 
is  no  immediate  way  to  stop  it.  When 
clearing  rocks  from  the  fields,  we  often 
use  some  of  them  at  the  sharpest  curves 
of  the  brooks  on  our  farm,  placing  the 
larger  ones  to  face  the  riprap  and 
filling  behind  them  with  the  smaller 
stones.  A  little  time  spent  in  this 
manner  will  often  prevent  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  the  farm. 

Often  a  dam  can  be  built  on  one  of 
these  streams  at  small  expense,  and  a 
pond  created  that  would  provide  a 
valuable  supply  of  water  in  case  of 
fire.  Such  a  pond  could  be  used  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  ice  in  the  Winter, 
if  the  farm  is  not  provided  with  elec¬ 
trical  refrigeration.  Another  use  for 
such  a  pond  might  be  to  hold  a  supply 
of  water  to  be  Used  in  irrigating  a 
limited  area  of  a  valuable  crop,  such 
as  berries  or  celery.  h.  l.  s. 
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Photo— Ken  Roosa,  “Freeman  Photographer” 
Charles  Relyea,  Jr.,  of  Hurley,  N.  Y.,  4-H  Club  member,  shown  with  “Briarcliff 
Laddie”  No.  8;  950  pound  Aberdeen- Angus  baby  beef  steer,  shown  at  the  Ulster 
County  Fair,  which  also  won  third  place  in  the  4-H  contest  at  the  Dutchess  County 
Fair.  Charles  sold  his  steer  to  Gordon  Wright  of  White  Plains  at  29  cents  a  pound. 


Milk  Goats  and  Their  Care 

(Continued  from  Page  602) 
to  the  Saanen. 

The  Nubian  breed  is  very  prolific 
and  is  excellent  for  milk  production, 

Particularly  of  a  high  butterfat  content. 

he  Alpine  breed  has  grown  in  popu¬ 
larity  here,  especially  during  the  last 
10  years.  These  animals  are  compara¬ 
tively  large  in  size  and  quite  hardy. 
They  show  great  capacity  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  a  buck  for  a  goat  herd. 
Choose  one  from  a  good  producing  doe 
that  was  a  persistent  milker.  When, 
however,  only  a  few  does  are  kept,  It 
is  cheaper  and  easier  to  send  them 
away  to  be  bred.  When  buying  a  doe 
choose  her,  if  possible,  during  a  lac¬ 
tation  period.  The  first  things  to  find 
out  about  her  are,  how  much  milk  will 
she  produce,  and  how  long  will  she 
milk?  Milk  goats  are  in  their  prime 
from  four  to  six  years  of  age.  They 
are  very  prolific.  The  usual  number 
of  kids  born  at  one  time  for  a  mature 
doe  is  from  two  to  four. 

Because  of  the  strong  odor  of  the 
buck,  many  people  have  formed  a  great 
dislike  for  goats.  It  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  buck  in  a  separate  barn  or  shed 
with  a  lot  big  enough  for  exercise  and 
pasture.  During  the  Winter  months,  his 
ration  should  consist  of  alfalfa,  clover 
or  mixed  hay,  and  corn  stover  with 
some  succulent  feed  in  the  way  of 
silage  or  turnips,  and  plenty  of  grain. 
Most  of  the  feeds  that  are  valuable  for 
the  production  of  milk  for  the  dairy 
cow  are  also  suitable  for  does.  When 
does  are  in  milk,  they  should  have  all 
the  roughage  they  will  consume  such 
as  alfalfa,  clover  or  mixed  hay  and 
corn  stover.  They  should  receive  a 
liberal  quantity  of  succulent  food  such 
as  silage,  mangel-wurzels,  carrots,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  parsnips  and  turnips.  The 
grains  best  suited  for  them  are  corn. 


oats,  bran,  barley  and  linseed  meal 
or  linseed  cake. 

As  goats  are  small  animals,  they 
can  be  milked  to  good  advantage  on 
a  stand.  A  heavy  producer  may  have 
to  be  milked  three  times  a  day  for  a 
short  time,  but  twice  is  sufficient  for 
most  does.  All  utensils  used  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  milk  should  be  kept  clean.  A 
covered  milking  pail  should  be  use, 
and  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn,  it 
should  be  weighed,  strained  and  cooled. 
The  raising  of  the  kids  is  especially 
important,  particularly  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  either  to  sell  or  use  the  milk  for 
family  purposes,  which  means  that  the 
kids  will  be  raised  by  hand.  Kids 
should  be  provided  with  hay  and  grain, 
which  they  will  eat  at  an  early  age. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  should  be  given 
in  a  rack,  the  grain  mixture  in  a 
trough.  If  the  kids  are  fed  by  hand, 
they  either  can  be  given  the  milk  from 
a  bottle  with  a  nipple,  from  a  tank  with 
a  number  of  nipples  attached,  or  they 
may  be  fed  from  pans. 

Each  goat-  in  the  herd  should  be 
marked  in  some  manner  for  identifi¬ 
cation,  usually  by  the  use  of  metal  ear 
labels,  by  notching  the  ears,  or  by 
tattooing  inside  their  ears.  The  best 
fence  for  enclosing  goats  is  one  of 
w'oven  wire  ranging  in  height  from 
48  to  52  inches.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  end  of  the  braces  against 
the  end  posts  low  enough,  so  that  the 
goats  cannot  walk  up  them  and 
jump  over. 

There  has  always  been  a  rather 
general  prejudice  in  this  country 
against  the  use  of  goat  meat  as  food. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  sections  a  great 
many  goats,  and  espeaally  kids,  are 
annually  consumed.  Skins  from  short- 
haired  g03ts  are  the  kind  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  gloves,  book¬ 
bindings  and  pocket  books.  As  a  rule, 
goat  skins  are  worth  from  25  to  50 
cents  each.  M-  y. 

New  Jersey 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Prices  for  registered  Holsteins  at  the 
196th  Earlville  sale  were  18  per  cent 
above  the  August  1945  sale.  Seven 
hundred  people  attended  and  saw  111 
head  from  62  different  herds  absorbed 
by  52  buyers  for  a  general  average  of 
$385.00.  The  classified  averages  are  as 
follows;  66  cows,  $381.00;  26  bred 

heifers,  $372.00;  seven  open  heifers, 
$170.00;  seven  bulls,  $558.00;  and  five 
orphans,  $72.00. 

The  largest  buyer  was  Roger  Tuthill, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  16  head  for 
$6,935.00.  Next  in  line  was  C.  E. 
Pickering,  Thompson,  Pa.,  nine  head, 
$2,680.00.  There  were  two  sons  of 
Lochinvar  in  this  sale,  one  going  to 
Mr.  Tuthill  for  $1,050,  and  one  to  Jones 
and  Totman,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  at 
$1,600.00.  The  top  cow  of  the  sale  was 
from  F.  B.  Robbins,  Lacona,  to  G.  O. 
Blumenstock,  Cherry  Valley,  at  $610.00. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $4.50 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3.00 

Sheep, 


Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook. .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
.333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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SETS  THE  FARMER  FREE 
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NOTHING  TO  EQUAL  IT 


say  owners  who  use  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Ferguson  Tiller  for  prepar¬ 
ing  seedbeds  in  half  the  time,  at 
lower  cost.  Works  deep,  keeps 
trash  on  top  to  check  erosion. 


Only  one  of  MANY  advantages 


THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  provides 

ONE  /HtNi/TE  ~  3  PO/NT  attaching  and  detaching  of  implements 


All  farm  machinery  saves  time,  but  some 
saves  much  more  time  than  others. 

For  example,  the  Ferguson  System  enables 
you  to  attach  implements  in  only  one  minute. 
Even  a  boy  can  attach  a  Ferguson  Implement 
without  heavy  straining  or  lifting.  During 
busy  seasons  he  can  change  implements — 
shift  from  one  job  to  another — without  delay, 
to  get  the  work  done  at  the  best  time  for 
best  results.  And  how  he  will  love  it!  What 
better  way  for  a  young  person  to  become 
interested  in  fanning  than  to  learn  firsthand 
that  farm  life  can  be  modern,  enjoyable  and 
profitable? 

Not  just  one  Ferguson  Implement  has  this 
quick-change  advantage.  You  get  it  right 
through  all  of  the  Ferguson  self-propelled 
and  automatically-controlled  implements.Ten 
minutes  behind  the  wheel  will  convince  you 
that  the  way  to  better  farming  and  better 
living  is  through  the  Ferguson  System.  It 
uses  hydraulic  power  instead  of  muscle 
power.  It  sets  the  farmer  free. 

Ask  your  FERGUSON  DEALER 
for  a  demonstration  on  your  farm 


★  SOME  OTHER  IMPORTANT  ADVANTAGES  ★ 


4  FINGER  TIP  CONTROL  LIFTS  TRACTOR  OFFALLFOUR- 
I  WHEELS — This  light,  bandy  jack  is  quickly  attached  to  the 
I  Ferguson  linkage.  Then  a  touch  of  the  lever  lifts  all  four 
wheels  for  easy  changing  of  tires  or  tread  widths. 


ONE  IMPLEMENT.  MANY  USES— The  Ferguson 
Spring  Tine  Cultivator  is  easily  and  quickly  converted1 
from  summer  row-crop  work  to  general  field  cultivation 
during  the  fall  and  spring. 


3  UTILITY  BLADE — Builds  terraces,  digs  or  cleans 
ditches,  grades  roads,  cleans  feedlots  and  feeding  doors, 
clears  snow;  literally  a  dozen  uses  on  every  farm.  At¬ 
tached  in  a  minute  or  less. 


*THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM 


turned  the  tractor  into  a  farming  machine 


•  Adjusts  traction  to  suit  the  job. 

*  Enables  you  to  lift,  lower,  set  and 
control  implements  by  hydraulic 
power  instead  of  muscle  power. 


•  Aids  profitable,  flexible  farm  operation  by  easy 
adaptability  to  the  widest  range  of  farm  work. 

•  Provides  automatic  protection  against  hidden 
obstacles  without  "losing”  the  implement. 


HARRY  FERGUSON,  INC.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Plant  Tulips  in  the  Fall 

Tulips  give  best  results  from  Fall 
planting.  I  have  seen  tulips  planted 
in  January  that  bloomed  in  the  Spring, 
providing  the  bulbs  had  not  shrivelled. 
But  plan  your  garden  now  for  setting 
bulbs  in  the  Autumn. 

Tulips  (I  like  the  colorful  May¬ 
blooming  Darwin,  Breeder  and  Cottage) 
thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but 
should  bloom  at  least  one  season  even 
in  poor  soil.  Many  sorts  may  bloom 
for  years  without  care,  developing 
clumps  of  growth  with  one  or  more 
large  flowers  and  many  smaller  ones 
to  the  clump.  Where  conditions  suit 
them,  they  may  be  left  undisturbed  for 
25  years,  blooming  each  Spring.  (I  have 
had  some  for  20  years) . 

In  planting,  tulip  bulbs  should  be 
covered  with  three  times  their  thick¬ 
ness  of  soil.  Mulching  for  Winter  is 
usually  unnecessary,  but  does  no  harm 
if  applied  after  the  ground  is  frozen 
three  inches  or  more.  If  applied  earlier, 
mice  often  nest  in  it  and  eat  the  bulbs. 
The  chief  enemies  of  tulips  are  mice 
and  moles.  Where  these  are  bad,  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  sunken  baskets  of 
closely  woven  fencing  wire.  But  castor 
beans  planted  with  the  bulbs  are 
sufficient  protection.  Mice  and  moles 
that  eat  the  beans  are  poisoned  by 
them.  I  plant  castor  beans  to  kill  the 
pests,  apd  make  sure  of  my  tulips. 

Those  planting  tulips  for  special  dis¬ 
plays,  or  for  use  in  flower  shows, 
should  remember  that  bulbs  planted 
along  the  south  side  of  a  house  or  fence 
will  bloom  much  earlier  than  the  same 
sized  bulb  of  the  same  variety  planted 
along  the  north  side  of  the  same  house 
or  fence;  also  tulips  that  have  been  un¬ 
disturbed  a  year  or  more  bloom  earlier 
than  recently  planted  ones. 

Tulips  can  be  grown  from  seed  as 
easily  as  onions.  Those  who  can  afford 
few  bulbs  let  the  bulbs  ripen  seed, 
and  grow  bulbs  from  the  seed.  Seed  of 
the  botanically  named  tulips  should 
come  true;  that  is,  seed  of  Darwin 
tulips  should  produce  a  tulip  similar 
in  shape  to  the  one  from  which  seed 
was  saved,  and  of  about  the  same 
length  of  stem  and  size  of  flower. 
Bulbs  can  be  increased  fairly  rapidly 
by  lifting  them  each  Fall  and  separat¬ 
ing  the  offsets,  so  they  have  space  in 
which  to  develop.  Many  offsets  reach 
blooming  size  and  develop  their  own 
offsets  their  first  year;  others  require 
two  years. 

I  have  found  that  tulips  are  as 
lovely  indoors  as  out,  but  not  all  va¬ 
rieties  can  be  forced  into  early  bloom 
in  the  house.  Bulbs  for  indoor  bloom¬ 
ing  should  be  potted  in  September,  in 
three  parts  garden  loam  to  one  part 
of  sharp  sand.  Fertilizer  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Drainage  is  essential,  and  is 
secured  by  a  handful  of  large  cinders  or 
broken  flower  pot  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  Other  essentials  are  coolness, 
moisture,  and  darkness  during  the  root¬ 
ing  period.  I  keep  some  of  mine  in 
the  basement  with  shades  on  the 
windows.  But  I  have  found  that  the 
easiest  way  to  keep  potted  bulbs  dur¬ 
ing  their  rooting  period  is  to  set  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  or  a  leaf-lined  pit, 
and  cover  them  with  boards  and  plenty 
of  leaves;  the  leaves  make  it  easy  to 
get  at  them  in  cold  weather  when  the 
soil  is  frozen.  Potted  bulbs,  before 
being  placed  in  frame  or  pit,  should 
be  kept  overnight  in  a  tub  of  water 
to  become  saturated,  and  should  be 
left  in  the  frame  or  pit  for  90  days 
clt  l63st 

When  "  brought  indoors,  they  should 
first  be  kept  several  days  in  the  coolest, 
darkest  part  of  the  basement,  and 
should  be  moved  to  light  and  warmth 
gradually.  They  give  best  results,  in 
my  experience,  if  never  kept  over  60 
degrees.  It  is  hard  to  force  any  tulip 
into  bloom  before  new  year.  a.  s. 

The  Little  Brown  House 

One  morning  last  month,  we  wakened 
to  an  unusual  stillness,  notes  missing 
from  the  bird  chorus.  Only  a  few  late 
fledglings  and  their  parent  barn  swal¬ 
lows  were  here;  all  the  rest,  perhaps 
at  break  of  day,  had  left  on  their  long 
southward  flight  and  we  wondered  if 
these  had  told  their  companions:  “We 
will  meet  you  in  Florida  or  Mississippi; 
then  we  will  all  cross  the  Gulf  together.” 
August  11th  is  the  earliest  date  we  re¬ 
member  that  our  barn  swallows  have 
gone;  usually  it  is  about  the  20th.  An 
elderly  cousin  tells  us  of  being  at  the 
Little  Brown  House  over  80  years  ago 
and  that  her  uncle  told  her  the  birds 
were  nesting  in  the  same  places  in  the 
barn  and  buildings  when  he  was  a  boy, 
over  100  years  ago.  This  house  was 
built  in  1832,  but  the  barn  is  probably 
older  as  the  house  replaced  a  log  cabin. 
So  you  see  that  the  farm  is  a  barn 
swallow  refuge.  We  really  must  plant 
more  black  cap  raspberries  as  there 
are  not  enough  for  both  the  family 
and  the  birds.  How  they  scold  when 
we  go  for  our  share.  Evidently  black 
caps  are  their  favorites  as  they  do 
not  seem  to  touch  the  yellow  berries. 

The  departure  of  the  swallows  leads 
us  to  look  at  harvest.  The  hay  crop  is 
excellent  but  a  severe  hot,  dry  spell 
in  July  has  hurt  the  potato  yield.  Corn 
seems  to  be  recovering  from  the 
drouth;  other  vegetables  are  doing 
well  except  cucumbers  and  the  winter 
squash  which  have  too  many  false 
blossoms.  Citron  are  setting  unusually 
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Line  Storm  in  September 

Now  is  the  Autumn  equinox  —  great  gusts  of  wind 
Leave  the  festive  trees  suddenly  thinned 
Of  burnished  gold  and  bronze  and  flaming  reds; 

My  late  chrysanthemums  hang  sodden  heads 
As  the  cobalt  clouds  send  torrents  of  rain 
Beating  against  the  house,  the  window  pane; 

And  by  this  violence  of  storm  we  have  a  sign 
That  the  roving  sun  once  more  has  crossed  the  line. 

—  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Nut  Cornsticks  for  Fall  Supper 


Cornstick  “irons”  and  red  ears  at  the  husking  bee  are  traditional.  A  new  nut 
flavor  for  an  old  recipe  is  given  below. 


Bring  out  your  old  cornstick  “irons” 
if  you  can  find  them  in  attic  or  storage 
chest.  For  cornsticks  are  a  flour  saver, 
delicious,  and  coming  back  into  favor 
as  many  of  the  old-fashioned  recipes 
are  today.  Your  family  will  enjoy 
cornsticks  (or  corn  gems  if  you  have 
an  iron  gem  pan)  almost  as  much  as 
finding  the  traditional  red  ear  at  the 
husking  bee. 

Since  Brazil  nuts  are  due  in  the 
September  market,  try  this  new  corn¬ 
stick  recipe  on  the  first  cool  evening 
for  supper.  Served  hot  with  butter  or 
maple  syrup  or  honey,  they  fill  the 
inner  gaps  with  hearty,  healthful  food. 
The  nuts,  any  kind  for  that  matter, 
add  Autumn  flavor. 


Brazil  Nut  Cornsticks 

One  cup  cornmeal;  1  cup  sifted  flour; 
y2  teaspoon  baking  soda;  3  teaspoons 
•baking  powder;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  1  cup 
Brazil  nuts,  shredded,  or  other  nuts;  1 
egg;  1  cup  sour  milk;  3  tablespoons 
melted  shortening.  Mix  and  sift  corn- 
meal,  flour,  baking  soda,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Mix  in  Brazil  nuts.  Beat  eggs; 
add  sour  milk;  mix  well  and  stir  into 
dry  ingredients.  Add  melted  shorten¬ 
ing  and  turn  into  greased  cornstick 
pans  (pre-heated  if  cornstick  “irons” 
are  used).  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit)  about  25  minutes. 
Makes  one  dozen.  Easy  enough  to 
double  the  recipe. 


well.  Fruit  to  buy  is  high  and  not 
abundant  locally,  but  the  fruit  crop 
is  not  the  failure  it  was  last  year.  Again 
Wealthy  is  bearing  best  of  all  our 
apples  but  is  a  biennial  in  yielding. 

Fifty  years  seems  like  a  long  time; 
and  as  I  repeated  to  myself,  “fifty  years 
since  I  graduated,”  it  must  be  I  am 
growing  old.  Our  class  and  also  the 
alumni  reunion  took  place  in  August 
and  I  returned  feeling  younger.  Our 
botany  and  geology  teacher  was 
present,  taking  an  active  interest  in  a 
poultry  farm.  Another  one  of  the 
alumni  has  been  a  practising  physician 
over  52  years;  our  class  president  is 
an  active  chiropractor  and  all  were 
busy  and  happy  in  their  work. 

We  visited  the  room  where  psy¬ 
chology  classes  used  to  be  held  and 
I  recalled  the  last  session  I  attended. 
Professor  had  asked  all  the  class  to 
be  prepared  to  give  their  ideas  on 
the  three  essential  elements  of  success. 
The  answers  were  all  good  and  well 
presented.  Then  he  called  on  a  little 
blonde  who  rose  and  said:  “Grit,  grace, 
and  gumption.”  Professor  joined  heart¬ 
ily  in  the  roar  of  laughter,  replying 
“Very  good,  very  good.”  And  after 
half  a  century  I  still  consider  it  the 
best  answer  of  all. 

Karl  and  his  wife  carried  me  on  the 
hundred  mile  trip  to  this  Normal 
which  is  now  a  State  agricultural 
school. 

“They  will  still  be  Ph.  D’s  — 

Upon  each  graduation, 

Doctor  of  phosphate  being  now 
The  new  signification.” 

So,  we  all  visited  the  school  farm 
with  its  beautiful  herds  of  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  and  saw  in  the  gardens 
tomato  vines  just  loaded  with  fruit,  I 
naver  saw  any  such.  It  is  now  fern 
picking  time  here  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  and  dozens,  possibly  hundreds, 
are  happy  and  hustling.  We  think  of 
it  as  something  like  a  vacation  with 
pay,  for  those  of  us  who  love  the  woods. 
It  is  work,  hard  work,  but  the  cool 
stillness  and  peace  of  the  forest  enve¬ 
lops  us  and  calms  the  nerves,  and 
fills  our  body  with  the  vigor  that  comes 


from  open  a;r  life. 

Speaking  of  cool  air  recalls  that  the 
week  of  July  12th  we  were  treated  to 
quite  a  variety  of  temperatures.  Tues¬ 
day  morning  it  was  34  degrees  with  a 
frost  that  hurt  beans,  tomatoes  and 
peppers  in  exposed  places,  Wednesday 
38  degrees,  but  by  Friday  morning  it 
was  71  degrees,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  90  degrees  plus.  This  item 
ought  to  go  to  The  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac.  Mother  Bee 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


€3*2. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE 

~SO?T  WATER 

IN  YOUR  FARM  HOME 

Saves  soap — saves  work 
/  — saves  clothes 

This  free  booklet  explains 
how  you  can  have  these 
advantages  at  very  little 
cost.  No  obligation.  Write 
for  it. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  fer  All 
Purnoses 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


New,  Extra  Money  Plan 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments.  Gift  Wrappings. 
Humorous,  All  Occasion,  Birthdays,  Social  Notes,  Per¬ 
sonalized  Stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50 
for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  Imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

283  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


Sell  CH  RISTMAS  CARDS 


Extra  Cash  Easy.  Show  exquisite  / 

.  “  .  »y 

Cards,  Stationery.  Gi! 


Christmas, 


Everyday  greeting  /.*  On  , 
ift  Wrap-  /**0*5f  J 
pings.  Bonus.  Bequest  $1.00  J 

Christmas  box  on  approval.  J 

Free  samples  50  for  $1  Christmas  /  jBMi 
Cards.  Special  Offers.  Hedenkamp 
&.  Co.  343  Broadway,  Dept.  S-28,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  INCREASE  INCOME. 

Sell  finest  Christmas  Cards  to  acquaintances,  fellow 
workers,  organizations.  Turn  extra  time  into  dollars. 
Make  easy  profits  up  to  30  cents  and  55  cents  selling 
unequalled  quality  boxes  for  50  cents  and  $1.00.  Write 
for  special  offer  and  samples.  Department  RN 
PAPER  CRAFT  PRODUCTS.  INC., 

85  Prescott  Street,  -  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  &  PRINTING 


Work  and  Service  that  cant  bo  boot.  Sixteen  ram  out 
Century- Ton©  prints  each  8-exp.  roll  30c.  FREE  MAILERS. 
Send  roll  and  money. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SltVICE  bept.  X  la  Crosse,  Wis. 


YARNS 


All  wool.  J-S-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
Bam  plea  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money.  BwiUtt  Tara  Itllli,  Kui  7,  U.raooy.MB 


WANTED  —  TO  SELL  MITTENS  WHOLESALE 

CHILDRENS  LEATHER  AND  CLOTH  BACKS. 

CLIFFORD  MILLER.  R.  D.  2,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


In  the 

Home  Canning 
&  Freezing 
of 

Peaches  and  otAen,  frtuCU- 

tUet  (kotwitty  occcvt 
in  t&e  t&tuvuty  fcnocete? 

JnJzagcuudL 

The  NEW  Ascorbic  Acid  Compound  ef¬ 
fectively  prevents  browning  and  flavor 
loss  in  the  thawing  of  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries 
which  have  been  home-frozen  or  canned. 

SEALS -IN  “ol 

FREEZAID  seals-in  the  natural  fruit  juice  flavors 
that  LAST  until  ready  to  serve. 

FREEZAID  is  also  excellent  in  preparing  fresh 
fruit  salads  and  desserts. 

Try  Freezaid— Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Simple  instructions  on  each  jar. 

Write  Dept.  R.N.Y.  for  Free  Catalog  of  Freezer 
Paper,  Cartons,  etc. 


A.  E.  MACADAM  &  CO.  INC. 

Established  1880 

95  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 


Prevents  Browning  L  flavor  loss 

IN  TM»:  HOME  FREEZING  AND 
THAWING  or  TEACHES  as  well 
as  apricots,  cherries  nectarines, 
pears  and  plums. 

jsSlf,  Keep  bottle 
,  —  cloned  and 
f  - —  contents 
dry 


MAin  2-8700 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


About  Cancer 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to 
scientific  research  is  the  hunt  for  the 
cause,  cure  and  prevention  of  cancer. 
So  far,  despite  millions  in  money  spent 
by  laboratories,  hospitals,  clinics  and 
educational  organizations,  positive  in¬ 
formation  is  not  available.  It  is  a  great 
medical  mystery.  What  do  we  know 
about  cancer?  That  it  affects  the  growth 
of  some  cell  in  the  body.  A  cell  may 
be  likened  to  a  single  brick  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  building.  To 
casual  observers  it  may  appear  as 
perfect  as  those  next  to  it.  It  takes 
careful,  microscopic  examination  to 
find  the  first  evidence  of  this  disease 
in  the  cell. 

Early  detection  of  deterioration  of 
a  cell  helps  save  human  beings  when 
first  afflicted  with  this  dread  disease. 
Delayed  diagnosis  is  dangerous.  -  The 
reason  that  the  cancer  death  rate  is 
increasing  is  because  so  many  people 
wait  too  long  before  seeking  expert 
medical  care.  By  the  time  the  majority 
put  themselves  under  proper  super¬ 
vision,  cells  attacked  by  cancer  have 
multiplied  and  spread  so  that  the 
trouble  has  often  ceased  to  become 
local  and  instead  may  have  infested 
the  whole  body.  What  would  cause  a 
person  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
cancer?  Any  one  of  the  following 
deviations  from  normal  health:  A  sore 
which  fails  to  heal  promptly;  a  tiny 
lump  which,  even  though  not  trouble¬ 
some,  is  where  it  should  not  be;  dis¬ 
charge  or  bleeding  from  any  part  of 
the  body.  These  are  three  of  the 
principal  symptoms.  The  occurrence  of 
any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  make 
a  person  seek  expert  medical  examin¬ 
ations.  Cancer  is  painless  unless  or 
until  it  has  progressed  sufficiently  far 
to  press  upon  or  involve  a  nerve.  Those 
few,  who  may  be  called  fortunate 
enough  to  suffer  from  the  start,  are 
driven  by  the  agony  to  seek  a  doctor 
early.  The  majority,  however,  are  not 
warned  in  this  way. 

Does  continuous  irritation  cause  a 
cancer?  No  one  knows  what  actually 
causes  cancer,  but  it  has  been  un¬ 
questionably  proved  that  a  collection 
of  cells  constantly  called  upon  to  en¬ 
dure  pressure  or  rubbing  often  rebel 
and  begin  to  grow  into  a  cancer.  An 
example  of  this  in  my  own  family 
was  as  follows:  A  great-uncle  was  a 
constant  pipe  smoker.  He  even  talked 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  A  cancer 
developed  on  that  spot  on  his  lower 
lip  where  his  pipe  had  for  years 
ridden  up  and  down.  Another  member 
of  my  family  had  very  irregular  teeth, 


'  one  of  which  was  decidedly  jagged  and 
tormented  his  tongue  all  the  time.  He 
had  to  have  his  tongue  removed,  and 
died  soon  thereafter  of  cancer.  It  often 
takes  years  for  such  annoyances  to 
bring  the  cells  to  the  point  where  they 
simply  cannot  stand  it  any  longer  and 
so  succumb  to  the  destructive,  lawless 
growth  which  cancer  really  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  infant  still  in  arms  may 
be  a  cancer  victim.  No  age,  sex,  race, 
is  immune  to  this  taker  of  life.  There 
is  absolutely  no  medicine  as  cure  for 
cancer.  Many  advertise  and  sell  so- 
called  “cancer  cures.”  All  that  such 
measures  do  is  postpone  proper  action 
on  the  part  of  the  victim  until  often 
it  is  too  late  lor  science  to  save. 

Is  it  inherited?  In  human  beings 
there  is  very  little  evidence  that  it  is. 
One  thing  is  certain:  It  cannot  be  di¬ 
rectly  transmitted  from  a  parent  to 
his  or  her  child.  The  type  of  body 
cell,  however,  which  will  develop  a 
cancerous  condition,  may  possibly  be 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  Cancer  is  not  contagious. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Thought  for  Today 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not 
often  receive  a  letter  with  its  pages 
decorated  at  the  top  with  kittens  done 
in  water  color.  The  messages  from  an 
11 -year-old  litle  girl  are  printed  here 
because  we  think  Woman  and  Home 
readers  may  enjoy  what  Marya  has 
written  from  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  to 
“The  Publisher.” 

“Dear*  Sir: 

“I  have  given  a  subscription  to  your 
paper  to  my  father  for  his  birthday. 
On  the  day  it  arrives,  the  two  rows 
of  carrots  and  beets  are  sadly  neglected. 
My  mother  thinks  that  if  my  father 
had  a  farm  he  would  spend  all  of  his 
time  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  getting  very  little  farm  work  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  mother’s  dis¬ 
taste  for  poultry  seems  to  be  well 
founded  by  what  you  half  to  do  with 
chickens.  So  you  see  we  are  all  en¬ 
joying  your  paper.  My  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  moved  to  North  Carolina 
and  he  has  been  house  hunting.  He’s 
found  one  farm  that  is  rather  nice  but 
would  need  such  things  added  as: 
heating,  running  water  in  the  house, 
electric  lighting,  and  inside  bathroom. 
I  notice  that  you  sell  books  on  farming. 
Will  you  please  let  me  know  about 
books  on  these  subjects  so  I  can  tell 
my  father. 

“From  what  I  can  see  of  your  Journal 
it  seems  very  helpful  to  everyone. 

Marya  Bednerik” 

Needless  to  say,  the  above  letter  was 
answered  and  a  list  of  books  enclosed. 

„  p.  s. 


Useful  Combination  in  Each  Pretty  Pattern 


ritit.T~9JiANTi!ESQr  PRESS»  AND  BONNET  from  one  pattern.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  Size 
dress,  2/8  yds.  35-in.;  panties,  %  yd.  35-in.;  bonnet,  %  yd.  35-in.  16c. 

?551  JUMPER  AND  BOW  NECK  BLOUSE  from  the  same  pattern.  Sizes  12  to  44  Si 
3G  jumper,  1%  yds.  54-m.;  blouse,  2V*  yds.  39-in.  16c.  °  b 


2943  — A  LONG-LINE  BRA  AND  PANTY 

36  bias  panties,  IV*  yds.  39-in.;  bra,  %  yd. 


SET  cut  straight 
39-in.  16c. 


or  bias.  Sizes  34  to  50.  Size 


E-503— ROSES  AND  BUTTERFLIES  are  embroidered  in  simple  stitches  to  make  tf 
pretty  luncheon  set.  Hot  iron  transfer .  pattern  contains  complete  instructions,  lie 

E-360— ROUND  AND  OVAL  RUGS  to  be  crocheted  from  discarded  stockings  or  simil 
nig^ri1lc  aDd  carpet  warP-  Pattern  contains  complete  instructions  for  round  and  ov 


FALL-WINTER  BOOK  OF  FASHION  1 
Please  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  a 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  residents  add  one  cent  i 
over  75  cents. 


NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 
send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

on  orders  over  25  cents;  two  cents  tax  for 


A  festive  touch  for  any  meal — 
this  succulent  Swedish  Tea  Ring 
— richly  spiced  with  cinnamon 
and  currants.The  family  will  pro¬ 
nounce  you  "best  cook  ever” — 
if  you  make  it  with  wonderful 
Fleischmann’s  Fresh  ActiveYeast. 

If  You  Bake  at  Home — depend  on 
Fleischmann’s  Fresh  Active  Yeast 
for  quick  action  .  .  .  finer  results. 


No  waiting — no  extra  steps,  it 
goes  right  to  work  because  it’s 
actively  fresh  .  .  .  helps  you  turn 
out  more  delicious,  finer  textured 
breads,  rolls,  dessert  breads. 

Always  ask  for  Fleischmann’s 
Fresh  Active  Yeast  in  the  familiar 
yellow  label.  Dependable — it’s 
been  America’s  favorite  for  over 
three  generations. 


-  SWEDISH  TEA  RING  - 

New  Time-Saving  Recipe  Makes — 2  Rings 

Scald  %  cup  milk. 

Add  and  stir  in  y2  cup  sugar,  1*4  teaspoons  salt,  6  tablespoons 
shortening. 

Cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure  into  bowl.  cup  lukewarm  water, 

3  tablespoons  sugar. 

Crumble  and  stir  in  3  cakes  Fleischmann’s  Yeast.  Add  lukewarm  milk 
mixture. 

Add  and  stir  in  3  eggs,  beaten. 

Add  and  stir  in  3  cups  sifted  flour.  Beat  until  smooth. 

Add  and  stir  in  an  additional  3  cups  sifted  flour.  Beat  until  smooth. 

Turn  out  on  lightly  floured  board. 

Knead  dough  until  smooth  and  elastic. 

Cover  and  set  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft. 

Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  1  hour. 

When  light  punch  dough  down  and  divide  into  2  equal  portions. 

Form  each  portion  into  a  smooth  ball. 

Roll  out  into  oblong  pieces  !4  inch  thick. 

Brush  with  *4  cup  melted  Blue  Bonnet  Margarine  or  butter. 

Sprinkle  with  U  cup  brown  sugar,  cup  currants,  &  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
Roll  each  piece  as  for  jelly  roll. 

Place  on  greased  baking  sheet. 

Shape  each  piece  into  a  ring,  sealing  ends  together. 

Cut  1-inch  slices  almost  through  with  scissors. 

Turn  each  slice  partly  on  its  side,  pointing  away 
from  the  center. 

Cover  and  set  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft. 

Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  30  minutes. 

Brush  with  1  egg  yolk  beaten  with  2  tablespoons  milk. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  at  350°  F.  about  30  minutes. 
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A  Remarkable  Rural  Talent 


ism 


An  upstate  New  York  rural  wife  and  mother,  Mrs.  Edna  Gelder,  blind  since  20 
years  of  age,  is  shown  at  work  in  her  farmhouse  bakeshop,  the  business  she 
has  developed  with  which  to  support  her  family.  She  sells  homemade  bread, 
cookies  and  spice  cakes  to  many  Ontario  County  folk. 


Putting  more  than  a  usual  talent  to 
use,  an  upstate  New  York  farm  woman 
has  used  remarkable  courage — for  she 
is  sightless,  yet  earns  the  family  living 
at  home. 

Blind  since  she  was  20,  Mrs.  Edna 
Gelder  is  “having  a  lot  of  fun”  turning 
out  pies,  cakes,  and  cookies  in  a 
weatherbeaten  farmhouse  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.  She  hopes  to  buy  the 
house  with  profits  from  her  roadside 
bakeshop.  “It’s  the  house  I  was  born 
in,”  she  explained  as  she  moved  easily 
about  a  specially  set  up  kitchen  taking 
out  a  pan  of  cookies  from  the  oven 
in  which  a  batch  of  bread  was  baking. 
It  is  hard  for  a  visitor  to  believe  Mrs. 
Gelder  does  not  see,  for  her  highly 
developed  sense  of  touch,  and  self- 
devised  timing  and  measuring  methods 
have  enabled  her  to  carry  on  with  a 
sureness  that  is  astonishing. 

When  first  this  determined  girl  found 
she  could  not  use  her  eyes,  she  learned 
by  touch  to  do  the  housework  and  to 
make  butter.  With  her  father  she 
operated  a  roadside  stand.  She  tried 
also  baking  cookies  and  bread  for  sale 
in  nearby  Ontario  County  towns.  Later 
a  small  restaurant  was  started  in  the 
farmhouse,  but  illness  of  both  father 
and  husband  put  upon  her  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supporting  the  family 
including  her  two  small  children.  “I 
tried  most  everything,”  she  said,  “in¬ 
cluding  trimming  cabbages  in  a  sauer¬ 
kraut  factory.”  Outdoor  farm  work  was 
out  of  the  question,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  at  milking  a  neighbor’s  cow. 

It  was  then  that  a  home  teacher  of 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
came  to  Mrs.  Gelder’s  aid.  Learning 
that  Mrs.  Gelder  had  been  baking  since 
she  was  12,  ijfc  was  suggested  that  she 
bake  bread  and  cookies  for  sale  in 
Geneva.  Her  only  kitchen  equipment 
at  that  time  was  an  18  year  old  three 
burner  oil  stove  which  would  bake 
but  five  loaves  of  bread  at  a  time.  As 
her  small  business  grew,  the  oil  stove 
was  replaced  by  an  electric  range, 
and  later  by  an  electric  mixer  for 
kneading  bread.  Mrs.  Gelder’s  bakery 
used  to  be  the  pantry  and  milk  room 
of  the  farmhouse.  She  has  since  ar¬ 
ranged  her  work  shelves  so  that  she 


Cooking  and  Canning  Books 


The  Joy  of  Cooking 

Irma  Rombauer . $2.50 

Soy  Cook  Book 

Demetria  Taylor .  1.50 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy, 

Miriam  Williams .  1.50 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

F.  W.  Fabian .  1.50 

Nutrition  Simplified 


Alice  Bradley  &  W.  B.  Loggans  1.00 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


knows  exactly  where  to  put  her  hands 
on  everything.  She  uses  standard 
measuring  cups  and  spoons,  and  tells 
with  her  fingers  if  the  measure  is  full. 
She  knows  by  the  feel  how  much  dough 
to  cut  to  fit  a  bread  pan.  Touch  also 
enables  her  to  determine  the  “done¬ 
ness”  of  her  bread,  pie  and  cake. 

Christmas  holidays  proved  to  be  a 
time  of  rush,  and  last  year  Mrs. 
Gelder  sent  more  than  1,000  spice  cakes, 
all  told,  to  New  York  City  after  she 
had  sent  a  number  of  them  to  the 
annual  sale  sponsored  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Many  orders 
poured  in  by  telegraph,  and  only  the 
sugar  shortage  kept  her  from  filling 
more. 

In  the  five  years  that  this  success¬ 
ful  rural  housewife  has  been  baking 
for  sale,  she  has  paid  off  financial 
obligations  and  has  bought,  in  addition 
to  her  new  equipment,  the  famly  car 
used  in  making  deliveries.  p.  b. 


Replies  on  Farm  Safety 

In  reply  to  ways  and  means  by  which 
farm  families  may  be  protected  from 
accidents,  minor  or  fatal,  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  following  from  some  of  the 
letters  received  at  the  Woman  and 
Home  desk.  If  you  recall,  this  came 
under  the  head  of  “Look  Before  You 
Leap.y 

Mrs.  B.  C.  of  Nebraska  writes: 

Have  the  readers  of  this  page  ever 
heard  a  family  referred  to  as  a  fated 
family?  I  have.  I  remember  one  family 
in  which  several  fatal  accidents  oc¬ 
curred  within  two  years;  one  was 
caused  by  the  careless  use  of  tools;  an¬ 
other  was  from  the  kick  of  a  supposed¬ 
ly  gentle  horse;  another  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  kerosene. 

Perhaps  some  families  are  ‘fated.’  On 
the  other  hand,  I  wonder  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  have  been  taught 
how  to  avoid  accidents?  To  my  mind, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  mother  and 
father  to  train  the  children  in  ‘safety 
first’  work.  My  father  always  taught 
us  to  put  a  rake,  a  hoe  or  a  pitchfork 
away  with  the  tines  or  sharp  edges 
turned  to  the  ground.  He  warned  us 
to  keep  away  from  horses’  heels;  to 
speak  to  them  when  we  went  into  their 
stalls,  even  when  they  were  gentle. 
We  were  never  allowed  to  point  a  gun 
at  one  another;  not  even  a  toy  pistol. 
No  one  ever  lighted  a  fire  in  our  home 
with  a  can  of  kerosent.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  hurry  the  fire,  small  pieces 
of  kindling  or  corn  cobs  were  satu¬ 
rated  with  “lamp  oil”  outside  of  the 
room  where  the  fire  was  to  be  built. 
Poisons  were  kept  on  an  inaccessible 
shelf,  so  high  that  none  could  reach 
except  the  taller  members  of  the 
family,  and  so  none  of  the  children 
were  ever  poisoned  accidentally. 

Of  course  there  were  times  in  which 
we  children  could  have  been  injured 
badly,  such  as  the  time  I  was  driving 


the  team  while  my  father  was  stretch¬ 
ing  barbed  wire  from  post  to  post  as 
he  nailed  it  on.  The  wire  was  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  we 
never  knew  just  how  it  happened,  but 
suddenly  the  wagon  upset,  throwing 
me  “high,  wide  and  handsome.”  An¬ 
other  time  one  side  of  the  road  was 
lower  than  the  other,  and  4he  whole 
load  dT  fodder  tipped  over  as  I  was 
driving,  burying  my  young  sister  under¬ 
neath  it.  It  wasn’t  hard  to  locate  her, 
for  her  screams  could  be  heard  a  mile! 
Dad  and  I  dug  furiously  and  soon  had 
her  out  from  under. 

A  man  and  his  wife  worked  for  us 
one  Summer  and  lived  nearby.  One 
evening  I  heard  screaming,  and  upon 
going  over  to  their  place,  found  that 
their  two  year  old  boy  had  drunk 
kerosene,  which  was  in  a  can  his 
mother  started  fires  with.  The  husband 
was  walking  back  and  forth  with  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and  his  wife  hysteri¬ 
cal.  At  that  time  I  was  a  young  married 
woman,  younger  than  the  mother,  but 
I  knew  that  the  child  must  have  an 
emetic  at  once.  I  hastily  melted  lard 
and  poured  it  down  his  throat,  with 
good  results.  He  was  very  sick  for 
a  while  but  he  recovered.  I  knew  of  a 
child  who  swallowed  turpentine.  Soapy 
water  was  used  as  an  antidote,  forced 
down  the  child’s  throat.  These  and 
other  measures  are  for  use  before  the 
doctor  comes. 

My  small  son  once  swallowed  a 
chicken  wire  staple,  a  dangerous  ob¬ 
ject.  The  doctor  told  me  to  feed  him 
mashed  potatoes  and  soft  bread;  not 
to  give  a  cathartic  nor  emetic.  The 
youngster  was  all  right  in  a  few  days. 
If  a  child  gets  his  finger  caught  in  a 
faucet  or  nozzle,  pour  cold  or  ice 
water  on  his  hand  to  bring  down  the 
blood  flow.  A  little  vaseline  will  help. 
If  a  finger  is '  caught  in  a  bottle,  hold 
the  bottle  up  in  the  air  to  allow  the 
blood  to  run  back  from '  the  finger. 

Carelessness  is  so  often  the  cause  of 
death.  Recently  I  heard  of  a  baby  being 
scalded  to  death  in  a  tub  of  water 
which  his  mother  intended  to  mop  the 
floor  with,  and  left  standing  for  just 
one  minute;  of  a  boy  eating  ant  poison 
which  he  found  in  a  neighbor’s  yard; 
a  small  boy,  rescued  from  the  water 
by  smaller  boys,  died  for  lack  of  first 
aid  while  they  ran  for  help;  some  little 
chickens  died  like  flies  after  the  owner 
had  sprayed  the  old  hen  too  liberally 
for  lice;  my  neighbor’s  little  turkeys 
drank  from  a  pail  of  lead  arsenate, 
taking  it  for  buttermilk.  None  sur¬ 
vived.  A  little  three  year  old  boy 
drowned  in  an  irrigation  ditch  recent¬ 
ly;  two  were  killed  by  cars  as  their 
fathers  backed  out  of  the  garage.  And 
so,  heedlessness  takes  its  toll. 

Last  Summer  after  helping  gef  a 
drowning  victim  out  of  the  river,  an 
old  man  gave  this  advice:  If  waders 
would  walk  upstream  and  not  down, 
they  would  not  so  suddenly  step  off 
into  deep  water.  The  action  of  running 
water  is  much  the  same  on  the  bed 
of  a  stream  as  wind  blowing  snow  into 
drifts,  leaving  hollowed  out  places  here 
and  there.  If  one  steps  into  water  holes 
going  upstream,  the  slope  is  gradual; 
downstream  it  drops  off  abruptly.  Tell 
the  children  or  any  others  who  go 
wading,  to  wade  up  the  stream,  always. 

Water  tanks  and  cisterns  should  have 
strong  covers  that  children  cannot  lift. 


Mrs.  J.  X.  W.  of  Vermont  writes  as 
to  safety: 

I  think  I  would  simply  say  “don’t 
hurry,”  especially  to  us  older  ones.  Be 
sure  of  your  footing  before  you  make 
a  misstep  that  may  mean  broken  bones, 
hospital  bills,  etc.  Teach  even  the 
small  ones  simple  first  aid:  salt  and 
water,  soap  and  water,  or  vinegar  for 
ivy  poison,  the  use  of  a  simple  salve 
and  bandage  for  minor  cuts,  a  bandage 
wet  in  cool  tea,  or  tea  leaves  from 
the  teapot,  for  burns.  But  keep  poisons 
and  ammunition  out  of  chidren’s  reach 
or  under  lock  and  key. 


Mrs.  R.  H.  E.  of  New  York  State  adds: 

Here  at  Crumhorn,  while  ushering 
a  pig  into  her  pen  this  Spring,  I 
stepped  on  a  nail.  I  vowed  at  once 
that  when  I  could  walk  again  with  any 
comfort,  I  would  take  the  wheelbarrow 
and  go  around  the  barns  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  to  pick  up  all  boards  and  other 
rubbish. 


New  Door  Knocker  Polish 

A  brass  door  knocker  takes  a  bad 
beating  from  the  weather.  Try  this 
tested  method  for  protecting  any  out¬ 
door  brass.  Polish  the  knocker,  or 
knob,  etc,  in  your  usual  way.  Then 
apply  immediately  a  coat  of  color¬ 
less  liquid  nail  polish,  getting  into 
every  crevice.  The  result  is  not  quite 
so  high  a  luster,  but  it  lasts  for  weeks 
and  saves  the  surface  and  your  labor. 
A  second  coating  lasts  that  much 
longer,  if  applied  right  after  the  first. 

This  new  method  is  not  according  to 
the  good  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  song 
but  an  easier  way  to  “polish  up  the 
handle  of  the  big  front  door!”  We  have 
seen  it  work.  p.  s. 


To  keep  carrots  you  buy  as  fresh  as 
possible,  cut  off  the  tops  before  you 
drop  them  into  the  vegetable  bin.  The 
same  hold  true  for  beets,  turnips,  par¬ 
snips,  and  radishes. 
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Making  Bayberry  Candles 

Making  bayberry  candles  is  a  re¬ 
turning  home  art.  A  pair  of  these 
fragrant  hand  dipped  or  molded 
candles  is  a  welcome  gift  for  the 
Christmas  season;  several  of  them  on 
one’s  own  Thanksgiving  table  add  the 
Colonial  touch  to  that  coming  occasion. 
Since  requests  are  coming  in  for  di¬ 
rections  for  making  bayberry  candles, 
we  are  glad  to  offer  the  following 
from  our  files. 

For  candles,  the  bayberries  are  gath¬ 
ered  as  soon  as  they  are  mature,  but 
they  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  dry 
place,  and  the  candles  made  whenever 
convenient.  To  prepare  the  wax,  put 
the  berries  in  a  preserving  kettle  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  boil 
steadily  for  four  hours,  filling  the 
kettle  with  hot  water  as  it  boils  away. 
After  the  four  hours’  boiling  let  the 
kettle  simmer  for  an  hour,  and  then 
set  the  kettle  back  on  the  stove,  where 
the  contents  will  keep  hot  for  a  time 
before  setting  away  over  night.  Do  - 
not  remove  the  berries  or  disturb  in 
any  way,  as  this  causes  the  wax  to 
sink  to  the  bottom,  which  is  not  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  next  day  there  should  be  a 
hard,  firm  cake  of  wax  on  the  top  of 
the  water.  Melt  this  slowly  and  pass 
through  a  wire  strainer,  then  let  it  be¬ 
come  quite  cold.  Melt  slowly  again  and 
strain  through  cheesecloth.  It  will  take 
the  wax  from  a  quart  of  berries  to 
make  one  candle. 

The  candles  are  either  molded  or 
dipped.  If  dipped,  the  braided  wicking 
is  attached  to  a  stick,  and  the  stick 
laid  across  the  vessel  containing  the 
liquid  wax,  which  must  be  hot,  but  not 
heated  enough  to  smoke.  The  wicks 
are  dipped,  then  withdrawn  until  hard, 
and  redipped  until  of  the  desired 
thickness. 

If  the  candles  are  to  be  molded,  the 
wick  is  drawn  up  taut  through  the 
bottom  of  the  mold  and  held  in  place 
by  a  frame  or  by  a  large  pin  put 
through  in  and  laid  across  the  top  of 
the  mold.  The  wax  is  then  carefully 
poured  in.  As  it  cools  it  will  settle  a 
little,  leaving  a  hollow;  this  should  be 
filled  in  each  time  it  occurs.  The 
candles  are  left  in  the  mold  until  hard, 
but  are  not  entirely  cold. 

For  those  who  wish  to  make  a  fairly 
practical  mold  of  their  own,  the  follow- 
ing.jnay  well  be  tried  with  heavy, 
firm  paper  or  thin,  flexible  cardboard. 
Wind  paper  or  cardboard  around  an 
ordinary  wax  candle  of  the  desired 
size,  and  glue  it  securely,  filling  the 
bottom  of  this  mold  with  a  disk  of 
paper,  having  slashed  edges  pasted  or 
glued  over  the  mold  to  give  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  fit.  The  paper  mold 
should  be  coated  inside  with  melted 
paraffin,  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  the 
bayberry  wax. 


Cuddlesome  Lamb 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb — and  here  is 
the  way  to  make  your  own  children 
“laugh  and  play  to  see  a  lamb”  at 
home!  Just  sew  up  this  cuddle  toy 
with  bright  stitching  on  pieces  of  felt 
or  heavy  cloth,  plain  or  figured,  white 
or  in  colors.  Then  stuff. 

To  obtain  leaflets  for  above,  simply 
enclose  a  three  cent  stamp  and  write 
for  CUDDLESOME  LAMB  to  Woman 
and  Home  Dept.,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  If  at  the  same  time,  you  order 
jour  dress  or  needlework  patterns  on 
page  607,  please  use  separate  sheets  of 
paper  for  office  convenience. 


Every  baby  needs  sunshine,  at  first 
in  small  doses. 


The  finest  flavor  in  coffee  is  achieved 
by  having  the  water  just  below  boil¬ 
ing,  brewing  tests  have  shown. 


A  questioning  of  183  representative 
farm  housewives  showed  that  they 
spent  an  average  of  64%  hours  a  week 
doing  housework.  This  amounted  to  59 
per  cent  of  their  waking  hours  and 
38  per  cent  of  the  total  time.  . 
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I'LL  SAY- 

IT  MAKES  THE  MOST 
DELICIOUS  BREAD 
YOU'VE  EVER  TASTED 


These  Dutch  Michigan  tulip  bulbs  are  hardy 
and  adaptable  for  any  part  of  the  country.  Colors  are  reds, 
yellows,  pinks,  lavenders,  white,  black  and  multi-colors. 
Every  single  bulb  is  guaranteed  to  bloom  next  Spring  or 
your  money  back.  Sizes  6V2  to  7’/2  centimeters.  These 
bulbs  would  ordinarily  cost  you  up  to  at  least  a  dollar. 


This  offer  made  to  get  you  to  try 
Robin  Hood  Flour  and  discover  for  yourself 
what  wonderful  bread  and  cakes  it  can  make. 


ISN'T  IT  WONDERFUL!  ROBIN 
HOOD  WHITE  FLOUR  IS  BACK 


Robin  Hood  White  Flour  is  Back! 

Try  It -and  Get  These  Superb  Tulip  Bulbs  For  Your  Garden 


Now!  For  All  Your  Baking  the 
All-Purpose  Flour  That’s  Blended  as 
Carefully  as  the  Finest  Cake  Flour. 

Now,  once  again,  you  can  get  Robin 
Hood  White  Flour.  Now,  for  all  your 
baking,  you  can  use  this  great 
$1,000,000  ’'secret  blend”  that  gives 
you  guaranteed  results. 

And  when  you  buy  this  wonderful 
Robin  Hood  Flour,  you’ll  find  a  coupon 
in  the  bag.  Send  a  corner  of  this  coupon 
and  25f*  to  get  these  valuable  tulip  bulbs. 

Why  We  Make  You  This  Valuable  Offer 

We  are  offering  you  these  marvelous 
tulip  bulbs  at  such  a  bargain  for  just 
one  reason.  We  know  that  once  you  try 
Robin  Hood  White  Flour,  you’ll  be  so 


delighted  with  it  you’ll  never  want  to 
use  any  other  flour  for  all  your  baking. 
You  see — this  great  Robin  Hood  Flour 
is  blended  just  as  carefully  as  the  finest 
cake  flour. 

Try^  this  great  $1,000,000  "secret 
blend”  flour  and  you’ll  agree  with  us 
that  it’s  well  worth  any  slight  extra  cost. 

What  You  Do  to  Get  Bulbs 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  buy  a  bag  of 
Robin  Hood  Flour.  Then  send  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  coupon  you’ll  find  in  every 
bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour,  together 
with  25^  and  your  name  and  address 
to  Robin  Hood,  Box  55,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Offer  good  only  while  the 
supply  lasts  and  expires  November  15, 
1946. 


Robin  Hood  Flour 


International  Milling  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

MILLS:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.; 
Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
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la  a  feed -scarce  year,  save  feed  by  culling 
closely!  Feed  only  the  birds  that  produce. 

Save  feed,  too,  by  making  maximum  use  of 
range.  Provide  feed-saving  hoppers  and  con¬ 
tainers.  Eliminate  spillage.  Wage  war  on  rats. 

And  when  you  buy  chicks,  remember  this:  It 
pays  to  buy  birds  that  use  their  .feed  to  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  It  pays  to  grade  up  your  flock. 

Grade  up  with  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires. 
Behind  them  are  19  years  of  pedigree  breed¬ 
ing  and  progeny  testing  for  more  eggs  and 
more  meat.  Their  livability,  fast  growth,  and 
early  maturity  make  them  ideal  for  summer 
brooding. 

For  broilers,  get  Hubbard’s  cross-breds.  They 
produce  solid,  heavy-meated  market  birds  in 
minimum  feeding  time. 

Weekly  hatches.  3 o-day  full  satisfaction  guarantee. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BALANCED-BRED  for  MORE  EGGS,  MORE  MEAT 


There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  $64.00  question: 

IT’S  A  PICKWICK  POULTRY  PICKER! 

Even  if  you  have  a  few  chickens  to  dress,  here 
it  is;  New  Pickwick  Machines  from  $113.50  up. 
Also  for  immediate  delivery  STAINLESS 
STEEL  PICKWICK  TURKEY  PICKERS. 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

WAdsworth  7-9881 


FENCING  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Kali 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 
Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mabopac,  New 


York 


THE  ASHLEY  MACHINE  CO. 

Presents  the  Latest  Models 

Turkey  &  Poultry  Pickers 

Patent  No.  2300157  and  2302525 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Drum:  10  gauge  hot  dip  galvanized 
steel.  Body:  Entirely  or  partly  stain¬ 
less  steel.  Fingers:  Sturdy  and  long- 
lasting  slip-in  type.  See  this  ma¬ 
chine  before  you  buy. 

Ask  For  Further  Information 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 

Eastern  Distributor 


CONCRETE  IMPROVEMENTS 
WILL  PAY  POULTRY  PROFITS 


Concrete  improvements 
quickly  pay  for  themselves  in 
saving  of  feed  and  labor, 
better  health  of  flock  and 
higher  egg  production.  Be- 

V 

sides,  they  give  you  a  lifetime 
of  service  with  little  expense 
for  upkeep  or  repairs. 

Use  the  coupon  to  get  in¬ 
formation  on  the  following 


subjects  of  interest  to 
poultry  raisers.  Free  in 
United  States  &  Canada; 


Fiteiofe  Poultry  House  Brooder  House 
Ratproof  Floors  Manure  Vault 

Egg  Cooler  Egg  Storage  Room 


Selecting  Breeding  Roosters 


Paste  on  postcard  and  mail 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K9c-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Dept.  M9c-10,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
Dept.  X9c-3,  10  High  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Send  me  free  literature  on  subject  listed  below: 

( List  kind  of  job) _ _ _ _ _ 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  R.  No . . . . 

City . j.  State - 


From  a  breeding  standpoint,  the  male 
is  at  least  half  the  flock,  and  thus  it 
will  pay  to  give  more  time  than  usual 
to  his  selection.  Early  hatched  pullets 
are  already  housed  here  in  northern 
New  England  and  from  now  on  housing 
will  be  a  continuous  process  until  the 
final  cleanup  of  the  range.  Some  poul- 
trymen  have  already  mated  their  birds 
and  are  selling  hatching  eggs.  In  mat¬ 
ing  these  early  pullets,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  males  that  are  not  sexually 
mature.  To  do  so  will  result  in  -poor 
fertility  and  the  ultimate  breakdown 
of  the  males.  In  the  heavier  breeds 
that  are  used  for  crossing,  the  males 
should  be  at  least  a  month  or  six 
weeks  older  than  the  pullets  to  which 
they  are  mated.  If  this  is  impossible, 
then  wait  a  period  before  using  them 
so  that  they  will  attain  greater  ma¬ 
turity. 

Vigor  is  important  and  should  be 
stressed  in  selecting  the  breeding 
roosters.  A  bird  that  is  inactive,  a  non¬ 
fighter,  and  lacks  alertness,  should  be 
culled  out.  We  need  males  that  are 
active,  aggressive,  cocky  and  scrappers. 
Birds  with  prominent,  shiny  eyes, 
smooth,  clean-cut  heads  and  smooth 
complete  feathering  are  the  desirable 
kind.  Combs  and  head  furnishings 
should  be  well  developed,  well  blanced 
and  be  red  and  full-colored,  indicating 
good  circulation  and  condition.  Con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  comb 
and  wattles,  and  the  ear  lobes  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  breed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  some  breeders  have  developed  a 
strain  of  birds  that  also  have  a  distinct 
type  of  head,  as  well  as  head  furnish¬ 
ings.  In  some  cases,  breeders  have 
carried  these  developments  to  an  ex¬ 
treme;  this  should  be  avoided.  Males 
should  have  fairly  rugged  heads,  but 
care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid 
beefy,  overhanging  eyebrows,  and  too 
large,  beefy  combs  and  wattles.  In 
other  words,  pick  males  that  have  a 
well  developed  comb  and  wattles,  and 
avoid  fads  of  over  or  underdevelopment. 
Combs  should  be  well  formed,  firm  at 
the  base,  standing  upright,  and  carry¬ 
ing  straight  through  to  the  blade. 
Avoid,  if  possible,  combs  that  are 
rough  and  have  indentations  such  as 
thumb  marks.  The  better  quality  males 
have  rather  smooth  combs  except,  of 
course,  the  rose,  pea,  or  walnut  types. 

Meat  type  trends  make  it  highly  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  a  special  selection  for 
birds  that  have  plump,  well  meated 
breasts,  and  are  well  fleshed  over  the 
entire  carcass.  The  “Chicken  of  To¬ 


morrow”  contest  is  stimulating  interest 
in  birds  that  not  only  lay  well,  but 
are  of  better  meat  type  body  confor¬ 
mation.  It  is  obvious  from  research 
work  conducted  at  a  large  number  of 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  that 
a  compromise  will  have  to  be  made  so 
as  to  secure  a  bird  of  better  meat 
type,  which  also  is  an  economic  egg 
producer.  Thus,  if  you  can  obtain  better 
meat  type,  and  still  maintain  your 
present  level  of  egg  production,  it  will 
be  well  worth  while  in  securing  future 
business. 

In  selecting  the  breeding  males,  pick 
the  birds  with  sturdy,  well  set,  well 
pigmented  shanks  because  they  are  de¬ 
sirable.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
breeds  that  have  white  skins  but  they 
have  never  proved  popular  in  America. 
Meat  type  shanks  tend  to  be  round; 
egg  type  shanks  are  more  triangular 
and  wider  in  front  than  at  the  rear. 
Good  pigmentation  in  the  yellow 
skinned  breeds  is  an  indication  of  good 
health  and  condition.  The  size  of  males 
is  also  an  important  factor  .Unless  you 
guard  against  it,  size  is  liable  to  de¬ 
crease  with  increased  production.  Thus 
it  will  be  desirable  to  select  males  that 
are  of  good  size  for  the  particular 
group  you  are  breeding.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  a  good  idea  to  select  males 
that  are  somewhat  above  the  flock 
average  in  size  and  weight,  in  order  to 
maintain  adequate  size  of  all  birds  of 
the  strain  being  used.  My  observation 
is  also  that  it  is  possible  to  overdo 
this  “size”  business.  I  have  seen  good 
strains  of  production  birds  ruined  by 
overemphasis  in  selecting  for  ever  in¬ 
creasing  size.  There  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  not  economically  sound  to 
select  for  increased  size.  Don’t  make  a 
hobby  or  fetish  of  selecting  for  size. 

Defects  that  are  liable  to  reduce 
economic  value  should  be  guarded 
against.  While  side  sprigs  on  the  combs 
or  feathers,  between  the  toes,  or  stubs 
on  the  shanks,  may  not  have  any 
relation  to  egg  production,  freedom 
from  these  defects  is  of  economic  value. 
Constant  selection  for  freedom  from 
defects  will  give  you  more  uniform, 
better  looking  birds  that  have  greater 
economic  value.  Avoid  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  crooked  toes,  crooked 
beaks,  wry  tail,  squirrel  tails,  slipped 
wings,  and  other  conditions  that  are 
a  decided  economic  drawback  to  your 
birds.  While  they  may  or  may  not  be 
inherited,  freedom  from  them  greatly 
enhances  the  breeding  value  of  your 
strain  of  birds.  T.  B.  Charles 


Fall  Poultry  Problems  f 

Farm  pullet  flocks  are  generally  not 
producing  well  until  October  or 
November.  As  production  increases,  a 
number  of  poultrymen’s  griefs  are 
likely  to  appear.  If  some  cases  of 
prolapse  appear,  the  amount  of  laying 
mash  fed  should  be  decreased  and 
whole  oats  or  other  bulky  feed  in¬ 
creased.  Every  victim  of  prolapse 
should  be  taken  from  the  flock,  killed 
and  dressed  immediately.  Such  birds 
should  not  be  retained,  even  if  they 
have  recovered,  in  any  flock  that  pro¬ 
duces  hatching  eggs  because  obser¬ 
vations  have  shown  the  tendency  to 
be  hereditary. 

Candling  of  eggs  should  be  continued 
in  the  Fall.  This  practice  is  necessary 
because  the  beginning  layer  is  especi¬ 
ally  subject  to  rupture  of  small  blood 
vessels  causing  spots  in  the  eggs.  These 
spots  may  be  removed  if  care  is  used 
and  the  egg  is  then  wholesome  food 
for  immediate  use  in  the  home. 

Fall  is  usually  a  time  of  rainy 
weather  and  trouble  with  dampness  in 
poultry  buildings  is  common.  Dryness 
is  mostly  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
litter  used  in  the  hen  house.  If  one 
can  afford  the  first  cost  and  finds  these 
products  available,  peat  or  one  of  the 
mineral  litters  are  the  most  desirable. 
They  are  more  absorbent  and  therefore 
more  satisfactory.  Peat  will  absorb  five 
pounds  of  moisture  for  each  pound  of 
itself  while  oats  straw  and  shredded 
fodder  are  next  in.  value  with  just  half 
that  moisture-gathering  ability.  The 
time  and  labor  used  in  changing  litter 
often  may  more  than  offset  the  greater 
cost  of  peat.  Peat  has  another  advan¬ 
tage;  about  a  four-inch  depth  is  satis¬ 
factory  while  nearly  twice  that  amount 
of  straw  or  shredded  fodder  should  be 
provided. 

Poor  shells  are  usually  less  common 
in  the  Fall  than  in  Spring  but  some 
special  care  will  lower  losses  from  that 
source.  Pullets  should  have  access  to 
oyster  shell  several  weeks  before  their 
production  begins.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  oyster  shell  is  20  per  cent 
above  clam  shell  in  value  for  shell 
building.  There  is  a  difference  in 
oyster  shell,  too.  A  grade  where  com¬ 
paratively  clean,  large  shell  pieces 
predominate  is  worth  more  than  a 
grade  that  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  small  pieces  and  dust.  The  kens 
consume  more  of  the  better  grade.  If 
weak  shells  appear,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  some  ground  oyster  shell 
to  their  mash.  Lack  of  sunshine  helps 
cause  weak  shells,  so  rnash  well  forti¬ 
fied  with  sunshine  vitamins  such  as 
cod  liver  oil,  should  be  used  through 
the  short  days  of  Fall  and  Winter 
MQncmnpQP  a  rGcmircmGnt  for  snGii 


making,  is  included  in  reliable  com¬ 
mercial  mashes  but  may  be  omitted 
from  home  mixed  rations  because  its 
value  is  unknown.  Such  a  small  amount 
is  sufficient  that  some  may  underesti¬ 
mate  its  value.  L.  l. 


Connecticut  Poultry  Winners 

First  place  in  Connecticut’s  “Chicken 
of  Tomorrow”  Contest  was  won  by 
John  Spangenberg  of  West  Haven.  His 
entry,  weighing  45  pounds,  11  ounces, 
consisted  of  a  White  Rock-Cornish  cross 
he  has  grown  for  some  14  years.  Second 
place  was  awarded  to  Otte  Brothers 


John  Spangenberg  of  West  Haven,  with 
his  12  dressed  birds  which  won  first 
place  among  Connecticut  participants 
in  the  national  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow” 
Contest. 

of  Durham,  whose  12  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  weighed  42  pounds,  four  ounces; 
third  place  to  a  Barred  Rock-White 
Rock  cross  weighing  37  pounds,  three 
ounces,  entered  by  David  Cohen  of 
Guilford;  and  fourth  place  to  Edward 
Oelkuct  of  Simsbury  whose  Rhode 
Island  Reds  weighed  31  pounds,  12 
ounces. 

All  of  the  birds  were  14  weeks  old 
when  dressed.  Each  of  the  winners, 
who  were  announced  on  poultry  day 
during  the  recent  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  will  receive  a  certificate  of  quality 
from  the  National  Chicken  of  To¬ 
morrow  Committee. 
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AS  60/VS  AS  vise  L/VEP  //ERE,  OUR  BAR// 
ROOF  HAS  BEE/V  S/VUS  A/VP  T/6HT. . . 


J  /TS  A  WONDERFUL  FEEL/HG  TO 
I  HAVE  A  GOOD  ROOF  OVER  YOUR  HEAD 


SEEMS  TV  US  L/KE  THE  SMART 
FOLKS  ALWAYS  LOOK  FOR. . . 


•  •  • 


YES,  smart  folks  know  that  the  famous  Wheeling  Red 
Label  stands  for  matchless  quality.  You’ll  find  it  on 
Super-Channeldrain  Roofing  made  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
pure  zinc  on  a  genuine  long-lasting  Cop-R-Loy  base . . . 
superior  drainage  features.  It’s  an  outstanding  value. 
See  your  Wheeling  Dealer.  Wheeling  Corrugating  Co., 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


FARMERS :  You  can  make  your  own  field  corn  cribs  by  attaching  eight  4'  x  4' 
sheets  of  Wheeling  Expanded  Metal  and  tying  the  ends  together  to  form  a 
IOV2  foot  circle,  4'  high.  Holds  140  bushels  (ear  corn).  Make  each  crib  on 
the  spot  as  needed.  Good  for  years  because  ExM  is  galvanized.  Low  cost. 
Many  farmers  are  using  Wheeling  ExM  for  ratproofing  —  nothing  better. 
See  your  Wheeling  Dealer. 


i\kT’ 


Tanner*  tot  over  oo 

years  and  knows  how! 

It  pays  to  look  for 
the  famous  Red  Label  I 


Other  fatuous  Wheeling  products 
bearing  the  Red  Label 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

WHEELING  •  NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND  •  COLUMBUS  •  CHICAGO  .  RICHMOND  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  ST.  LOUIS 
BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  PITTSBURGH  •  DETROIT  •  LOUISVILLE  •  ATLANTA  .  MINNEAPOLIS  .  KANSAS  CITY 
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WeneMChicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


II  C  N.  J.  Extra  profits  from  Wens  R.O.P.  8ired  Chicks. 
U.O.ApprovsdWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hatchs*  Every  on  all  matings.  We  specialise  in  chicks  from 
'HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and 
crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity  1,800,000 


Week 

Year  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.J-3  Vineland. 


N.  J. 


TOLMAN  ’  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $14  per  100 

Hatching  Eggs.  Special  Prices  on  Large  Orders. 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  egg3. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F  -  -  ....  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Special  Low  Prices ! 
OHLS  BIG-VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHAROT  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


FOR 

ALL 


POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic- 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4X0- 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


CHAMBCRUH 

BARRED 
ROARS 

Their  Quality  is  TOPS.  Hundreds 
of  customers  have  said  it!  And 
we’ve  been  sold  out  all  season. 
Bred  21  years  for  High  Liva¬ 
bility,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Good  Meat. 

6,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


Early  Housing  For  Pullets 

Housing  pullets  early  is  much  more 
important  than  many  would  think.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  early  housing.  If  you  wait 
until  the  pullets  begin  to  lay  on  the 
range,  nine  chances  out  of  10  they  will 
falter  in  their  production  when  put  in 
the  laying  house.  Even  human  beings 
get  confused  when  changing  habitations 
and  have  to  get  their  bearings  before 
they  feel  at  home  again.  It  works  the 
same  way  with  chickens.  I’d  rather 
house  ray  pullets  a  little  early  than 
wait  until  they  begin  to  lay.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  in  their  new  laying  quarters 
is  strange  to  them,  they  have  to  get 
used  to  the  confinement,  and  all  that 
takes  time.  I  realize  that  once  they  are 
housed,  more  care  must  be  given  to 
them  and  they  will  eat  more  to  make 
up  for  the  range,  but  once  they  do 
start  to  lay,  they  will  keep  at  it  better 
through  the  Winter. 

If  the  pullets  do  begin  to  lay  on 
range,  moie  care  must  then  be  used 
at  the  time  of  their  transfer  than  when 
they  are  housed,  say  at  the  age  of  four 
months,  as  with  Leghorns.  A  Leghorn 
should  begin  her  laying  cycle  at  the 
age  of  five  months  or  a  little  earlier, 
so  personally  I  like  to  transfer  them 
at  four  months  and  give  them  at  least 
two  to  ft  ar  weeks  time  to  get  oriented 
in  their  new  home.  And  very  seldom 
do  I  use  crates.  I  use  bags  for  this 
work,  large  bran  sacks  which  are  well 
ventilated  are  very  good,  and  to  date 
I  haven’t  lost  a  single  bird  in  using 
this  method.  It  is  simple,  and  what 
is  more  important,  it  saves  a  lot  of 
precious  time,  a  commodity  which  is 
very  valuable  nowadays.  I  put  10  or 
12  pullets  in  each  bag.  according  to 
their  size,  tying  the  end  with  twine, 
and  laying  the  bags  loosely  on  the  floor 
of  the  truck  which  is  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  this  way,  the  job  is  done  more 
quickly  and  much  -less  handling  is 
necessary.  I  never  bother  setting  them 
individually  on  the  roosts,  as  I’ve  found 
out  they  find  these  soon  enough.  Of 
course  I  am  fortunate  in  having  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  which  are  kept  lit  until 
the  birds  are  all  set  for  the  night. 
Naturally  they  will  act  a  little  scared 
and  flighty  the  first  night;  who 
wouldn’t? 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  prepare  the  lay¬ 
ing  houses  days  ahead  of  time,  getting 
everything  ready,  including  laying 
nests,  hoppers,  grit,  lime  of  some  sort, 
and  feed.  The  hoppers  should  be  filled 
with  the  same  sort  of  mash  which  the 
birds  have  received  on  the  range,  and 
it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  install  some 
range  hoppers  in  the  laying  house  for 
a  few  days,  as  this  will  quicken  their 
orientation.  Also,  look  for  holes  in  the 
walls;  a  weasel  likes  nothing  better 
than  a  nice  pullet.  I  killed  a  weasel 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  on  my  lawn, 
as  he  wrs  attacking  one  of  my  boy’s 
rabbits. 

Another  thing  that  one  must  look 
out  for  at  housing  time  is  cannibalism. 
Unless  the  birds  are  furnished  with 
something  to  keep  them  busy,  they  will 
resort  to  picking  at  each  other  for 
excitement.  Lawn  clippings,  papers, 
table  scraps,  in  fact  anything  which 
diverts  them  from  themselves,  will 
prove  helpful.  One  thing  that  scares  a 
lot  of  beginners,  is  the  amount  of 
feathers  which  the  newly  housed  birds 
drop  in  their  laying  pens.  This  doesn’t 
annoy  me  any  more  because  I  know 
that  the  growing  birds  also  drop 
feathers  throughout  the  Summer,  and 
this  is  a  natural  thing.  Of  course,  once 
a  pullet  is  in  production,  molting 
means  a  check  in  her  production,  and 
this  should  be  avoided  by  all  means. 
Keep  regular  feeding  hours,  feed  them 
sufficiently  with  the  proper  feed,  and 
above  all,  see  that  they  are  comfort¬ 
able.  Drafts  should  be  avoided,  as  this 
will  make  them  bunch  up,  as  will 
leaky  roofs.  Too  much  litter  should 
not  be  used  at  first,  but  enough  so 
that  the  birds  have  to  work  some  to 
get  at  the  scratch.  I  put  in  several 
inches  in  the  Fall,  increasing  this 
gradually  until  there  is  at  least  a  foot 
by  Spring.  If  you  use  too  much  litter 
at  housing  time,  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  mat,  which  means  dampness  later. 

Sufficient  nests  also  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  for  the  young  hens  are  very 
particular  as  to  where  they  lay  their 
first  eggs.  It  is  quite  an  event  to  them 
and  they  pick  out  the  most  unusual 
places;  it  doesn’t  surprise  me  any  more 
if  I  happen  to  find  an  egg  on  an  over¬ 
head  beam,  or  almost  any  place.  Soft 
shelled  eggs  and  those  minus  any 
shells  at  all,  should  be  picked  up  when¬ 
ever  noticed,  for  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  young  pullets  often  get  a  taste  for 
eggs;  once  the  egg  eating  habit  is  ac¬ 
quired,  it  is  hard  to  break.  s.  m.  k. 


Chicks  Flown  6,000  Miles 

/ 

Believed  to  be  the  longest  distant 
shipment  of  day-qld  chicks  in  history, 
a  box  of  Barred  Rock  chicks  from  hens 
with  official  egg  records  of  275  to  300 
eggs  in  one  year,  and  valued  at  $2.00 
per  chick,  was  sent  by  the  Agricultural 
Company  of  Pan  America,  R.  Walter 
Bishop,  General  Manager,  Guilford, 
Conn.,  to  a  customer  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  This  record-breaking  shipment, 
covering  a  distance  of  over  6.000  miles, 
was  made  from  LaGuardia  Field,  New 
York,  via  Pan  American  Airways.  All 
of  them  arrived  at  their  destination  and 
in  splendid  condition. 


CONTEST  SCORES 

(From  Current  Reports) 

Hunterdon,  N.  J. — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds: 

229  Eggs,  246.90  points. 

Missouri  — -  Highest  Red  Pen:  2005  Eggs. 
2152.80  points. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  2nd  Red  Pen:  2130  Eggs. 
2225.55  points. 

Constant  Readers  may  note  that  the  above  re¬ 

port  is  the  third  consecutive  one  in  which  the 
Warren  entries  have  held  the  same  relative 

positions,  which  is  striking  evidence  of  then- 
consistency  in  performance.  The  only  changes  are 
in  the  mounting  tallies  of  eggs  and  points. 
All  the  Same  Blood — Same  Breeding — Same  Quality 
Purchase  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  Warren  Chicks, 
and  -every  chick  in  the  lot  will  be  of  precisely 
the  same  blood,  breeding  and  quality  which 

are  in  the  Warren  laying-contest  winners. 


THAT’S  WHY  THE  BAY  STATE 
BUYS  30,000  CHICKS 


The  Massachusetts  State  Contract  for  30,000 
Baby  Chicks  was  awarded  to  J.  j;  Warren  again, 
this  year,  for  the  15th  consecutive  year;  and  for 
15  years  the  Warren  Red  Chicks  have  met  with 
full  approval  of  flock  managers  all  over  the  State. 

R-  I-  REDS  ROCK-RED  (Barred) 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
16  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 


J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Build 


( Trade-Name  Rea.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 

START  AT  THE  TOP 

SPIZZERINKTUM  Quality 

And  Maintain  High  Pitch  with 
Regular  Replacements,  To  Increase 
Your  Flock,  Business,  and  Income. 

New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

on  SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundations 


For  Substantial  Business  and  Success 
100%  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 
BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


RARrnn^  poultry  farm 

UMDV.W.  IX  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WRITE 


NICHOLS 


OF  KINGSTON.  N.  H.^ 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
"Know-How"  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  chicks  anywhere  in  U  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

BOX  26 - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghoms.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


Hanson’s  world  record  and  Ghostley  breeding,  354 
egg-sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So 
pullets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready 
to  profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  36  page  catalog  free. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 104- H  -  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN'S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  AU-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Gprinas,  P*. 
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To  Stop  Toe-Picking 

My  chickens  pick  their  toes  exces¬ 
sively.  What  should  be  done  to  make 
them  stop?  a.  l.  u. 

Sussex  County,  N.'J. 

Toe-picking  could  be  caused  by  too 
low  an  animal  protein  allowance  in 
the  ration;  too  low  a  protein  level  in 
the  mash;  possible  injury  due  to  floor 
or  equipment  or  possibly  too  high  a 
brooding  temperature.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  you  can  do  about  your 
ration,  but  I  would  try  and  get  some 
extra  animal  protein  into  the  the 
chickens.  If  you  cannot  get  extra  meat 
scraps  or  fish  meal  to  add  to  the  ration 
for  a  period  when  the  trouble  occurs, 
I  would  certainly  try  out  condensed 
milk. 

You  do  not  give  any  details  of  your 
housing  or  management.  Is  it  possible 
for  you  to  use  a  dark  litter  like  peat 
moss,  that  would  tend  to  cover  the  toes 
if  any  injury  occurs?  Another  thing 
that  might  bear  investigating  is  the 
lighting  of  your  pens.  You  could,  if  all 
else  fails,  darken  your  pens  and  use 
a  ruby-colored  bulb.  This  makes  every¬ 
thing  appear  the  same  color  and 
might  stop  this  toe-picking. 

Fundamentally,  your  trouble  is  more 
likely  due  to  lack  of  animal  protein 
in  the  ration,  but  management  and 
housing  conditions  may  be  a  contri¬ 
buting  factor. 


Feeding  Moldy  Wheat 

We  have  been  feeding  our  chickens 
moldy  wheat  but  are  told  it  is  harm¬ 
ful  for  them;  and  that  in  time  they 
will  drop  over  dead  from  eating  wheat 
that  even  smells  moldy.  Do  you  know 
if  this  is  true?  mrs.  l.h.  t. 

Moldy  feed  is  not  considered  satis¬ 
factory  for  feeding  chickens,  even 
though  some  years  ago,  Dr.  L.  E.  Card 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  fed  moldy 
corn  up  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  ration 
without  detrimental  effects.  Certain 
molds  result  in  losses,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  moldy  wheat  may 
cause  the  birds  to  eat  less  feed  and 
if  birds  are  in  production,  it  might 
easily  throw  them  down  some,  or  out 
of  production.  During  the  war  we 
found  we  could  get  away  with  poor 
feed  and  drastic  changes  and  still  ob¬ 
tain  good  results.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
moldy  feed  would  prove  profitable  in 
the  long  run,  yet  at  the  same  time 
think  it  very  unlikely  that  birds  would 
drop  dead  from  eating  a  reasonable 
amount.  Moldy  wheat  would  be  no 
worse  to  feed  than  any  other  kind  of 
moldy  grain. 


Chicken  Troubles 

Could  you  tell  me  why  my  laying 
hens  are  losing  their  feathers;  great 
areas  are  entirely  bare.  They  are 
i  housed  up  all  the  time.  Feed  egg  mash 
and  scratch  in  morning,  and  scratch  at 
night.  Also,  have  some  young  incu¬ 
bated  chickens,  looking  healthy,  but 
two  seem  to  be  losing  strength  in  the 
legs;  hatched  in  early  May.  What  can 
I  do  to  cure  these?  g.  l.  j. 

New  York 

Old  hens  have  a  habit  of  molting  or 
losing  feathers  during  the  late  Summer. 
It  is  probably  just  the  normal  wear 
and  tear  of  hard  work.  If,  however, 
they  are  going  through  a  complete 
molt,  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  cull 
vigorously  and  remove  and  sell  the 
birds  as  they  start  to  molt. 

Your  young  chickens  may  have 
rickets,  or  it  is  possible  that  they  might 
have  slipped  tendons.  Possibly  feeding 
|  a  little  extra  cod  liver  oil  on  the  drink- 
,  ing  water,  if  these  chickens  have  rickets, 
would  help  correct  the  condition. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

I  am  getting  a  lot  of  blood  spots  in 
my  eggs.  What  are  the  cause  and  cure? 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  j.  a. 

Blood  spots  in  eggs  are  chiefly  due 
I  to  the  rupture  of  blood  vessels  in  the 
yolk  follicle,  just  as  the  yolk  passes 
into  the  body  cavity.  The  clot  passes 
along  and  is  enclosed  in  the  egg  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  yolk.  Bloody  albumen  is 
caused  by  hemorrhage  of  blood  vessels 
in  the  oviduct  before  the  shell  mem¬ 
brane  or  shell  is  placed  on  the  egg. 
Both  of  these  conditions  occasionally 
'occur  under  even  ideal  conditions. 
However,  it  would  indicate  that  your 
birds  are  not  in  the  best  physical  con¬ 
dition.  You  should  feed  some  extra 
high  grade  cod  liver  oil.  This  can  be 
mixed  in  the  mash  or  poured  on  top 
of  the  drinking  water,  at  the  rate 
recommended  on  the  container. 


Potato  Peelings  for  Layers 

Are  raw  potato  peelings  harmful  to 
,my  chickens?  I  have  been  told  they 
should  be  cooked  and  that  if  fed  raw, 
|  they  will  cause  the  hens  to  stop  laying. 

Pike  County,  Pa.  mrs.  w.  a.  h. 

Raw  potato  peelings  will  not  stop 
hens  laying.  However,  if  fed  in  excess, 
they  might  reduce  mash  consumption, 
and  thus  lower  egg  production.  They 
,  should  not  form  over  about  one-third 
of  the  bird’s  ration.  You  could  utilize 
these  peelings  to  better  advantage  to 
cook  them  tand  mash  them  up,  and  then 
mix  with  a  moist  mash. 


Court  Suspends  New  Health 
Dept.  Rule 

After  a  hearing  in  the  Westchester 
County  Supreme  Court  on  September 
5,  Justice  Charles  Sneed  issued  a 
temporary  injunction  against  the  New 
York  City  Health  Dept,  restraining 
it  from  enforcing  its  new  regulation 
to  guarantee  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fluid  milk  for  the  city  throughout  the 
year.  Westchester  and  Nassau  Counties 
had  asked  for  a  court  order  to  suspend 
this  regulation,  claiming  that  their 
areas  could  be  unfairly  discriminated 
against  by  the  city  health  authorities. 
During  July  and  August,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  had  required 
dealers  to  ship  65  per  cent  of  their  ap¬ 
proved  milk  into  the  metropolitan  area. 
As  the  litigation  stands  now,  the 
commissioner  cannot  issue  any  such 
further  requirements  unless  Judge 
Sneed’s  injunction  order  is  reversed 
by  a  higher  court. 

The  practical  result  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  is  much  more  significant  than  the 
legal  technicalities  because,  without  any 
such  regulation  in  force,  the  large  milk 
dealers,  principally  Borden’s  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  are  free  to  sell 
more  milk  in  Westchester  and  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  at  higher  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  for  themselves,  but 
for  which  they  do  not  have  to  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  as  much  as  they  do  for  fluid 
milk  sold  in  New  York  City.  These 
same  dealers  can  now  also  divert  as 
much  milk  as  they  want  to  manu¬ 
facturing  uses,  also  at  greater  profits 
to  themselves  but  with  no  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  returns  to  dairymen. 


Milk  Company  Sales  and 
Profits  Hit  New  High 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1946, 
Borden’s  reports  sales  of  $235,052,196, 
compared  with  $220,392,552  in  1945,  an 
increase  of  seven  per  cent.  Profit  how¬ 
ever,  increased  51  per  cent  from 
$5,875,000  to  $8,875,000,  due  to  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  taxes. 

Sales  of  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp.  totalled  $312,089,088  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  against  $310,245,816 
in  1945.  Profit  amounted  to  $11,802,554, 
68  per  cent  more  than  the  $6,977,276 
in  1945,  an  increase  of  68  per  cent.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Borden  Company, 
tax  savings  of  $12,000,000  accounted  for 
this  large  jump  in  net  profit. 

Borden’s  profit  per  share  of  stock 
was  $2.10  a  share  in  1946,  compared 
with  $1.39  in  1945;  National  Dairy 
earned  $1.88  a  share  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  as  against  $1.11  last  year. 


>  Business  Bits 

A  Useful  Poultry  Book.  —  A  new 
illustrated  poultry  guide  is  now  being 
offered  free  by  Crawford  Bros.,  Inc., 
127  Main  St.,  Walton,  N.  Y.  It  con¬ 
tains  considerable  practical  information 
and  helpful  suggestions  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  both  the  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  poultry  raiser.  It  is  well  worth 
writing  for. 


A  Book  for  Rose  Growers.  —  Every 
.grower  of  roses  will  be  fascinated  by 
the  new  illustrated  Fall  catalog  issued 
by  Jackson  &  Perkins  Company,  82 
Rose  Lane,  Newark,  New  York,  the 
world’s  largest  rose  growers.  This  at¬ 
tractive  catalog  depicts  in  natural  color 
ffie  newest  and  most  popular  roses  as 
well  as  the  old  favorites.  It  also  shows 
various  other  ornamentals  recom¬ 
mended  for  Fall  planting.  It’s  free.  A 
postcard  will  bring  it  to  you. 


As  every  farmer  knows,  fencing  ma¬ 
terial  is  very  short  and  the  outlook  is 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  order  to  provide 
needed  and  practical  information  con¬ 
cerning  all  phases  of  fencing  and  how  to 
make  it  last  longer.  Brown  Fence  & 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio,  has  com¬ 
piled  a  24-page  booklet  of  some  basic 
fence  facts.  Entitled  “Jim  Brown’s 
Farm  and  Home  Fence  Handbook,’’  it 
can  be  obtained  free  by  requesting  a 
copy  from  the  company. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein . 2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.Q0 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  ~'ork  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


ROCHESTER  POULTRY  SHOW 

The  Show  Beautiful 

NOV.  27  To  DEC.  1 

Write  For  Premium  List 
And  Entry  Blank  To 


O.  J.  HARMON,  Secty, 

293  East  Henrietta  Road 
Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 

“SHOW  A  FEW  AT  ROCHESTER” 

UP  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  $2.25 

Sanitary  and  la¬ 
bor-saving  NULL 
Patented  Core- 
Valve  Automatic 
Waterer  insures 
plenty  of  fresh 
water  for  chickens 
and  turkeys.  El¬ 
iminates  pans, 
troughs  andgrills. 
Installed  on  any 
pressure.  Alumi¬ 
num  bowl  and 

_  Ivalve  with  all 

brass  parts.  No  clogging  or  rusting.  Accomodates  8  to  10 
hens  drinking  at  one  time.  125  hens  to  a  fountain.  Can 
be  attached  to  tanks  or  barrels.  Used  and  recommended 
by  thousands.  WATER  THE  MODERN.  SANITARY, 
LABOR  -  SAVING  WAY.  Price  $2.25  complete. 

Order  direct  or  from  your  dealer. 
SAVAGE  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  NORWELL,  MASS, 


-  Meeny,  Miny,  Moe? 

-  guessing  with  Mapes.  Healthy 
I  Chicks  because  there  are  over  22 
■  years’  experience  in  developing 
f  Mapes  breeding  stock  for  profit¬ 
able  and  practical  production.  All 
chicks  are  from  R.O.P.  sired, 
U.S.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders. 
Your  choice  of  New  Hamps,  Barred 
Rocks,  Leghorns,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses. 

.  Order  Your  Chicks  Now— Write 

MjJaoes^oultrjMFarm^jo^^Jj^^r^lewburglrJMf. 

3  CflUfiDlK  backed  by  470  to  943  egg3  per 

I  fcuHUHna  vcAssoy  bird  (official  /  5 

C(*ttT<?AZ  rAOCfi  year  records)  mean 

Pi  REAL  PROFITS!  Full 

Story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults 
Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116  _ Box  P,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-$7.50;  50-$I4.00;  IOO-J28.00.  "Ducks  for 

Profit"  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 

PUREBRED  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  BARRED  ROCK 

PULLETS.  Hatched  May  2nd  by  Pennsylvania  Farms. 
CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM.  FILLMORE.  N.  Y. 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 

Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Return t 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 


Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 


NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 


134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 

-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Live  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Lons  Island  City.  N.Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


SUPERIOR  POULTRY  PICKERS.  ELECTRIC 

SCALDERS  $55.00  up.  Turkey,  fowl  and  broiler 
killing  cones.  Savage  Lab-Tested  Thermometer. 

SAVAGE  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  NORWELL,  MASS. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  61S. 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

$1,850.  15  level  acres;  house  worth  price.  School 

bus,  mail,  creek.  Easy  terms.  Willhite,  R.  1, 
Polgeville,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Modern  home,  barn,  on  improved  road;  few 
acres,  with  fruit  and  garden,  or  business  place. 
Edward  Maurer.  1618  Benson  St..  New  York  61.  N.  Y. 

HIGHLAND  Farm:  84  acres.  Substantial  buildings. 

Good  land,  good  location.  Price  $18,800.  Herbert 
Wells.  Agent,  Southbury,  Conn. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  highway  dairy 
farm,  100-150  acres.  BOX  746,  Roslyn  Heights, 
Long  Island.  New  York. _ 

GENERAL  farm.  165  acres,  large  house,  electric, 
outbuildings,  $6,000.  Terms.  Sinay  Agency,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y,  Telephone  234. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Lot  75x110  ft.  at  Ramsey  Golf  and  Country 
Club  Estate,  Ramsey,  N.  J.  $1,200  cash.  Henry 
Wenthen,  502  East  79tU  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  Broome  County  dairy  farm,  two  modern 
houses,  three  barns,  other  buildings,  14  purebred 
Jerseys,  team  of  horses,  Farmall  tractor,  two  auto 
trucks,  complete  machinery,  mostly  tractor  driven,  in¬ 
sured  for  $10,000;  price  $32,000.  Without  broker. 
BOX  4217,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy.  small  farm  within  150 
miles  New  York  City.  BOX  4238,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES,  modernized  8  room  Colonial,  bath, 
electricity,  town  water,  large  poultry  barn,  tar 
road,  view,  excellent  condition;  $6,500.  Caterson, 
Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  valuable  fruit  farm  approximately  125 
acres  on  Seneca  Lake  with  lovely  cottage;  third 
mile  lake  front,  50  acres  grapes,  eight  of  peaches ; 
two  other  houses,  three  barns.  For  descriptions  and 
price  write  E.  G.  Porter,  Caywood,  N.  Y. _ 

IN  a  quaint  little  Canadian  town  12  miles  from 
Lake  Huron;  nearly  an  acre  of  ground;  terraced 
lawn;  large  fertile  garden  plot;  8-roomed  house, 
modern  conveniences;  freshly  painted;  $8,000.  BOX 
4215,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALE:  Modern  poultry  farm,  9  acres,  6  room  house 
with  all  improvements,  2  car  garage.  Two  story 
poultry  house,  2,000  capacity,  brooder  houses,  shelter, 
equipment  and  orchard;  egg  route  also,  35  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Leaver,  Oak  Ridge.  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Productive  truck  farm,  60  acres,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  12  room  house  with 
modern  improvements,  hard  wood  floors,  bam,  large 
chicken  coop,  building  for  storing  machinery,  etc.  One 
mile  from  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  90  miles  from  New  York: 
City  market.  John  Walker,  R.  D.  2,  Box  42. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  country  estate  and  poultry  plant  of  17 
acres,  located  in  Central  New  York,  near  village 
of  Clinton,  10  miles  south  of  Utica.  On  good 
macadamized  road  with  school  bus  by  the  door.  Lovely 
modem  home  of  10  rooms  and  bath,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  oak  floors,  copper  wire  screens  on  all  windows 
including  basement,  washed  cobblestone  fireplace, 
built-in  bookcases  and  seat,  two  large  cobblestone 
chimneys,  hot  and  cold  soft  water  in  bath,  lavatory, 
kitchen  and  basement.  Crane  plumbing  fixtures  and 
shower.  Home  newly  roofed  and  painted  and  just 
insulated  with  Johns  Manville  Bock  Wool  insulation. 
Many  other  attractive  features.  Spacious  grounds 
landscaped  with  shrubs,  bushes,  flowering  trees  and 
evergreens.  Poultry  buildings  consist  of  two  large 
laying  houses  140x20  ft.  One  building  Jamesway 
ventilated  and  insulated.  Areola  hot  water  heating 
system,  concrete  floors,  automatic  electric  light 
switch  system.  All  buildings  recently  painted  and 
roofed  and  fully  equipped  with  Jamesway  all-steel 
feeders,  waterers  and  nest  boxes.  Running  water  and 
brooder  equipment.  Brooder  house  and  colony  houses. 
Nice  young  orchard  of  nearly  60  trees,  apples,  pears 
and  plums;  3  to  4  acres  of  woods;  stream  through 
property  and  $2,000  worth  of  Norway  spruce,  red  and 
white  pine.  Will  sell  place  complete  or  farm  of  17 
acres  with  poultry  buildings  and  equipment  separate. 
Bam  with  room  for  two  cars  and  additional  house 
included.  The  finest,  most  modern  set  of  poultry 
buildings  in  Central  New  York.  See  this  beautiful 
property  before  you  buy  anything.  Write  to  Moore 
Brothers,  South  Road,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  about  30  acres  suitable  for,  or 

with  Macintosh  orchard;  near  Poughkeepsie.  Under 
$7,000.  Weiss,  52-22  70th  St.,  Maspeth,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale,  310  acres  on  good  macadam  road,  13 

room  house,  bath,  electricity,  telephone,  120  ft. 
well,  water  under  pressure,  2  large  bams.  School 
bus,  mail  delivery,  2  milk  delivery  trucks  by  door. 
Stock  and  tools  if  wanted.  For  particulars  write. 
Allen  Cass,  Lincklaen,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  rent,  seven  room  house,  electricity  and  city 
water,  poultry  house  25x125,  two  small  barns;  lo¬ 
cated  near  Lake  George.  BOX  4246,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

STAATSBURG,  N.  Y„  1%  acres  for  sale.  BOX  4247, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  140  acre  fruit  farm,  30  acres  woodland, 
85  acres  in  peaches,  15  acres  in  apples,  all  to 
bearing,  10  acres  open  land.  Situated  on  the 
famous  W’hite  Horse  Pike  halfway  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Atlantic  City,  over  4,000  feet  frontage. 
Fully  equipped  with  large  modern  packing  house  and 
equipment,  tractor,  sprayers  and  all  necessary  tools. 
Nine  room  house  with  all  conveniences  and  two 
tenant  houses.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Owner 
wants  to  retire.  BOX  4256,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Rent:  Chicken  farm  near  Stockton,  N.  J.,  for 

1,500  layers,  artesian  well,  running  water  to 
chicken  houses,  good  living  quarters  for  couple,  bath¬ 
room,  8  acres.  Owner  on  farm  weekends,  requires 
services.  George  Laszlo,  165  East  60th  St.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Regent  7-0612.  Farm 
telephone  Lambertville.  N.  J.,  955  J  11, _ 

2,000  HEN  poultry  farm,  ideal  location  in  Central 

New  York.  12  acres,  fully  equipped;  brooding 
capacity  4.000  chicks;  fine  outlet  all  products.  Gross 
income  1945  over  $13,000.  Good  7-room  house,  hot 
water  heat,  worth  alone  $8,000.  Farm  $15,000;  fully 
stocked  $18,000,  A.  H.  Simpler,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

SALE,  rent,  near  Pawling,  1%  hours  New  York. 

Suitable  farm,  estate,  artist.  50  acres,  secluded,  2 
modern  houses,  trout  stream,  orchard.-  view,  barns, 
poultry  houses.  Leeds  Industries,  307  5th  Avenue, 
New  York. _ 

70  ACRE  fertile  farm:  Fruit,  spring  stream,  2- 

family  dwelling,  all  improvements,  new  stock 
barn,  silo,  horse  bam,  etc.  55  miles  to  New  York 
City.  $12,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  New  Paltz  2046.  _ 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  exclusive,  high-class, 

cabin.  Summer  and  Winter  resort  site.  Located 
along  a  New  York  State  and  U.  S.  highway.  High  to 
the  scenic  Shawangunk  Mountains.  Affords  an  un¬ 
surpassed,  panoramic  valley  view.  Four  mostly  wooded, 
acres,  finest  spring  water.  $2,500.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  gas  station  with  home,  within  100 

miles  of  New  York  City  on  main  highway;  not 
more  than  $2,000  cash  down  payment.  Full  details 
and  pictures  in  first  letter.  A.  Parreller.  7  Bayview 
Ave.,  Baldwin.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  real  estate:  Farms,  stores,  hotels,  gas 

stations,  tourist  homes,  camps,  lake  properties. 
If  you  want  to  sell  list  your  place  with  us  at 
once.  We  have  the  buyers.  Square  Deal  Farm 
Agency,  A.  R.  Silliman  owner,  143  Main  St., 
Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

_ _ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER.  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y  , 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

PLEASANT  village  hotel,  unsurpassed  beauty,  home 

cooking,  all  recreation  nearby;  room  and  board 
$25  to  $35  weekly;  children  under  8,  $15.  Al.  and 
Martha's,  Otego,  New  York. _ 

REFINED  lady  wants  permanent  board.  Modem 

village  preferred.  BOX  4239,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TOURISTS,  boarders  and  hunters  accommodated. 

Palmers’  Tourist  Home,  Andes,  N.  Y. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  5  lb.  can  $4.50;  5  lb. 

can  dark  $4.00;  2  lb.  can  granulated  $3.00.  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction.  Vermont. _ 

PECAN  pieces,  ib.  $1.25  per  ib.  2  lbs.  $2.40;  5  lbs. 

$5.50.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg, 
Penna.  _ 

MAPLE  sugar  in  5  lb.  tins  $4.00,  not  •prepaid. 

Laurence  Russell,  High  Acres,  So  Royalton.  Vt. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Pine  cones,  small  to  medium  size.  $2.00 

per  bushel.  Write  for  prices  on  large  lots,  afcfb 
samples,  J.  D.  Fuller,  MountviUe.  Georgia. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  2-ton  refrigerating  unit  complete. 

Stege,  Franklin  Turapike,  Ridgewood,  N.  J, 

COLORFUL  hand  woven  kitchen,  hall,  stair  carpet. 

Jersey  cotton  rugs.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531 
W.  First  St,,  Hazletqn,  Pa. 

REWARD  offered  as  to  whereabouts  of  Herbert  R 

Young,  six  feet  tall,  weight  190,  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  age  41  years;  last  heard  of  working  in  lumber 
camp  in  North  Jersey  or  New  York  State.  Communi-' 
cate  with  sister,  Grace  Newmiller,  Miles  City, 
Montana.  _ 

BUILD  your  own  farm  trailer  with  a  complete  trailer 

chassis  never  used,  reasonable;  send  for  details. 
Roy.  Wethersfield,  Conn, _ 

DELCO  generator  32  volt  operating  lights,  refriger¬ 

ator,  radio,  complete  outfit  and  appliances;  Summer 
home  near  Kingston,  Martin  Hess,  Staten  Island, 
10,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  few  gross  new.  lettered  pint  milk 

bottles,  two  unit  De  Laval  milking  machine,  $600 
rotary  bottle  washer;  make  individual  offer.  A.  M. 
Jordan.  Pinelawn,  L,  I.,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  White  steam  car  or  parts,  any  condition. 

B.  Spence,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Roll  crusher  for  crushing  stone  and  cinders. 
B.  Ahnert,  Bushkill,  Pa. 
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Your  Cellar  Entrance 

needs  BILCO 

Copper  Steel  Bulkhead  Doors 

Attractive  in  Appearance 
Easily  Installed 
Last  A  Lifetime 


Bilco  Copper  Steel  Doors  are  fireproof, 
weatherproof,  termite  proof  Always 
open  and  close  smoothly.  3  standard 
sizes.  Shipped  packaged  knocked  down. 
Write  for  folder  fo 

BILCO  MFG.  CO. 

161  B  Hallock  Avenue  New  Haven  6,  Conn. 
Steel  Sidewalk  Doors  •  Steel  Roof  Scuttles 


In  a  nation-wide  survey  among  carpenters,  92  out 
of  every  100  reporting  said  they  owned  Disston  saws. 
The  reasons  these  experts  give  for  such  outstanding 
preference  are  that  Disston  saws  are  faster  cutting, 
do  finer  work,  require  less  frequent  sharpening 
and  last  longer. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Retailer  to  show  you  Disston 
Hand  Saws — you  will  see  why  they  are  the  choice 
of  the  men  who  use  them  in  their  trade. 

Also  ask  your  Hardware  merchant  for  a 
FREE  copy  of  the  Disston  Saw,  Tool  and 
File  Manual  which  tells  how  to  use  and 
care  for  tools,  or  write  to  us  direct. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

987  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


T)/CCr/lA/  The  saw  most 
L//V  Carpenters  use 


l/ILL"  W  E  E  D  S 


2000°F  Flame  S0"x3"  kills  Stalks, 
Seeds  and  RootB.  Prepares  ground 
for  Spring  Plowing.  No.  99  Sr.  Out¬ 
fit  includes  4  gal.  all  welded  tank, 
1'  hose  and  seamless  steel  remov¬ 
able  coil  burner.  (Burns  6%  kero¬ 
sene  and  94%  air).  Over  a  half 
million  in  use.  Endorsed  by  Agri. 
Author.  Guaranteed  for  1  year.  Mfg. 

ships  at  once. 
10  Day  Price  complete.. 

Trial  $22.00 

AEROIL 

PRODUCTS  CO. 

5773  Park  Ave. 
West  New  York 
New  Jersey 


USES  for 

No.  99 
Weed 
Burner 

J  turning  Waadf 
Evreinfl  Tr*o  Stvmp* 
huk  and  Strip  Burning 
Burning  Iftfocfod  Lm*m 
•listor  Rwit  Control 
C.ttMi  Te*i  Burning 
Cleaning  Ovt  IrriooBoa 
OitcHo* 

Backfiring  to  Control 
for# «♦  firm 

Charring  Fane*  Raftt,  otc 
Splitting  RocU 
Daftrpyfng  Intact  Rath 
Ecin.mlnatUg  Matgaitaa* 
Killing  Armr  tvgi 
D at tr oying  Hottian  Wot 
Drying  Out  Damp  Bomt.atc. 
Daring  Out  Damp  Co*  era  to 
Floor! 

Hooting  Horticultural  Wai 
Haadng  Branding  Iron* 
Hooting  Soil 
Boiling  Sap 
Hoofing  faod  Cootari 
Hoofing  Cold  Barnt,  otc 
Starting  H ra  In  Fwmaco 
S»o*a  or  Boitor 
Thawing  Frol  an  PI  pa* 
fvmpt,  #»c. 

Mailing  lea  ood  loot 
Coccidrotit  Control 
DJ.InfaeHng  U*0  Stock 
Quart  on 

Oltinlac'ing  and  StarMjtog 
Sood  Bodi 


IRELAND 
FARM  HOIST 

A  tremendous  labor  saver. 
Lifts  up  to  V2  TON — 40  ft.  per 
minute.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one  to  unload  hay,  store 
grain,  potatoes,  apples,  etc. 
Save  perishable  crops  by  quick¬ 
er  handling.  Get  your  crops  into 
storage  easier,  quicker.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  free 
catalog  today. 


BENNETT-IRELAND  INC. 

Makers  of  Cordwood  Saws 

846  Boyd  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Name  - 
Street . 
P.  0— 


Helps  handle  your 
harvest! 


SEND  FOR 

CATALOG 

<7odo*f! 

MAIL 

COUPON  ON 
1c  POSTCARD 

An  Ohio  correspondence  school  has 
been  charged  by  the  F.  T.  C.  with  mis¬ 
representation  and  grossly  exaggerated 
statements  which  were  “false  and  mis¬ 
leading.”  It  is  charged  that  represen¬ 
tations  were  made  that  those  purchas¬ 
ing  correspondence  courses  were 
eligible  for  wholesale  prices  on  type¬ 
writers  and  parts,  and  that  regardless 
of  aptitude  or  qualifications  the  student 
could  be  assured  of  earning  from  $15.00 
to  $50.00  a  day  in  typewriter  repair 
business.  Other  special  benefits  were 
suggested.  The  school  has  put  in  an 
answer  to  the  complaint  and  states 
that  these  representations  have  been 
discontinued;  that  the  claims  were 
made  in  good  faith  and  the  school  was 
an  outgrowth  of  a  typewriter  supply 
and  repair  business  and  there  are 
“many  satisfied  students.”  Further 
hearings  are  to  be  held.  The  school  may 
have  been  started  in  good  faith  and  it 
may  convince  the  F.  T.  C.  that  it  has 
satisfied  students  and  clear  up  its 
record.  In  all  correspondence  schools 
however,  we  find  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
treme  exaggeration  in  the  literature  as 
to  the  benefits  the  prospective  student 
will  receive.  The  salesmen  elaborate 
and  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
course  will  lead  to  better  positions  and 
higher  pay.  Often  no  consideration  is 
given  to  the  ability  or  background  of 
the  student.  It  has  been  reported  that 
one  salesman  inferred  that  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  Civil  Service  Department 
and  able  to  assist  in  getting  positions 
under  Civil  Service.  This  was  not  true, 
but  the  contract  was  signed  on  that 
assumption.  Correspondence  courses 
offer  help  to  those  who  can  apply  them¬ 
selves  and  have  ability,  but  a  contract 
should  not  be  signed  without  due 
consideration. 


The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  salesman  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  was  in  our  town  this 
week.  He  tried  to  sell  me  a  magazine 
and  policy.  I  told  him  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  had  everything  that  was 
in  his  magazine  and  a  whole  lot  more 
of  valuable  advice  to  farmers  so  why 
should  I  waste  money  on  his  magazine 
or  his  policy  which  was  so  limited?  If 
it  had  not  been  for  your  good  advice 
in  Publisher's  Desk  I  might  have  been 
fooled.  w.  j.  r. 

Our  only  aim  in  calling  attention  to 
what  we  consider  deceptive  and  fallaci¬ 
ous  propositions,  is  to  give  our  readers 
a  guide  by  which  they  may  identify 
for  themselves  misleading  statements. 
In  offering  an  insurance  policy  and  a 
magazine  together,  the  postal  laws  are 
violated.  To  sell  a  limited  policy  with¬ 
out  clearly  stating  the  restrictions  and 
limitations,  is  unfair.  It  is  not  enough 
to  mark  a  policy  “limited”  —  the  pur¬ 
chaser  should  know  the  exceptions.  Be¬ 
fore  committing  himself  by  signing  a 
contract,  he  should  know  at 
what  age  payments  are  cut  in  half, 
and  at  what  age  no  allowances 
are  made.  There  are  other  re¬ 
strictions  that  should  be  explained. 
We  thank  our  friend  for  his  letter  and 
the  assurance  that  he  has  absorbed  the 
general  purpose  of  this  department.  The 
material  we  present  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  written  for  the  practical 
farmer  by  those  who  have  experience 
in  the  various  lines,  and  we  back  it 
all  up  with  our  Square  Deal  Guarantee. 
Errors  may  creep  in,  but  they  are 
honest  mistakes  and  not  tied  up  with 
any  premiums  or  evasions. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  getting  my 
mother’s  magazines  sent  to  her  proper 
address.  We  appreciate  all  you  have 
done,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  more  than 
other  magazines  would  have  done.  We 
look  forward  to  our  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  it  is  a  great  help  to  us.  After  20 
years  we  are  back  on  a  farm,  and 
means  and  methods  of  farming  are  so 
changed,  we  get  many  new  and  good 
ideas  from  your  paper.  Our  first 
visitor,  the  day  we  moved  in,  was  your 
representative,  and  of  course  we  sub¬ 
scribed.  We  knew  what  we  were 
getting  as  we  had  had  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  before  but  neglected  to  renew 
it.  Thank  you  again.  Your  department 
must  be  of  great  help  to  your  sub¬ 
scribers  and  I  hope  they  appreciate  it 
as  we  do.  e.  b.  w. 

New  York 

This  was  not  a  large  matter  but  it 
was  annoying  and  we  were  glad  to 
straighten  it  out.  We  feel  pleased  to 
know  the  record  the  paper  made  in 
the  past  is  so  well  remembered  and 
shall  atttmpt  to  keep  it  up.  It  was  an 
opportune  moment  for  our  agent  to  call. 
We  gladly  add  the  name  to  our  list 
and  thank  E.  B.  W.  for  his  interest. 


.State- 


It  is  reported  that  one  E.  F.  Curtin 
called  on  individuals  representing  that 
he  was  an  agent  for  various  companies. 
Orders  were  given  him  and  deposits 
paid  but  the  goods  were  never  received 
and  Curtin  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
There  have  been  complaints  against  him 
for  the  past  10  years  and  if  any  of 
our  readers  come  in  contact  with  him 
it  is  suggested  that  they  send  all  the 
information  they  can  get  about  him 
and  his  address. 


We  are  very  grateful  for  all  your 
help  in  this  loss  through  the  laundry 
fire.  If  it  were  not  for  your  letters,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  our  own  insurance 
company  would  have  paid  us  as 
promptly  as  they  have.  They  were 
notified  right  after  the  fire  but  did 
nothing  about  it.  Your  letter  was  just 
the  prod  that  started  them.  The  in¬ 
closed  check  for  $3.00  is  just  a  small 
one,  but  please  accept  it  with  our 
sincere  thanks.  Perhaps  it  will  pay  for 

all  your  correspondence.  mrs. - 

New  York 

Reasonable  delays  can  be  condoned, 
but  long  drawn  out  procedures  exhaust 
one’s  patience.  We  are  glad  our  “prod” 
was  effective.  The  generosity  that 
prompted  the  check  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  could  not  accept  it  for  it 
atnounted  to  much  more  than  the 
postage  that  we  used.  We  would  have 
used  it  to  extend  the  subscription,  only 
our  friend  was  paid  up  far  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  we  returned  the  check.  The 
kind  thought  and  act  is  a  “prod”  for 
us  to  try  our  utmost  to  sbrve  our 
readers. 

Please  tell  your  readers  why  such 
trash  as  the  enclosed  is  sent  out. 
Thank  you.  No  Name 

New  York 

Usually  “no  name”  letters  are  put 
in  a  closed  file  as  they  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered,  but  we  are  referring  to  the 
matter  enclosed,  which  is  a  form  of 
chain  letter,  silly  and  inane,  and 
would  advise  anyone  who  receives 
such  matter  to  turn  it,  with  the  en¬ 
velope  in  which  it  was  mailed,  right 
over  to  iue  Post  Office  Department. 
That  is  the  only  way  these  vicious 
chains  can  be  run  down  and  eliminated. 

Check  for  complete  refund  has  been 
received.  Twice  this  had  been  refused 
to  me  for  various  reasons.  We  believe 
the  refund  was  entirely  due  to  your 
intercession  in  my  behalf  and  we  appre¬ 
ciate  your  help.  While  the  money  is 
not  important,  it  pleases  me  .to  know 
that  the  firm  recognized  the  justice  of 
my  complaint.  It  is  also  helpful  to 
know  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
able  and  willing  .to  do  this  sort  of 
service  for  its  subscribers.  I  have  been 
a  regular  subscriber  only  a  short  time, 
but  I  realize  how  much  I  have  missed 
all  these  years  in  not  taking  the  paper. 

I  enjoy  every  issue  and  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  You  have  many  fea¬ 
tures  that  appeal  to  and  interest  me 
and  I  await  the  coming  of  the  paper 
eagerly.  Your  successful  efforts  on  my 
behalf  earn  my  hearty  thanks,  w.  H.  h. 
New  York 

We  are  here  to  serve  our  readers  in 
whatever  way  we  can  and  glad  when 
our  help  is  effective.  It  is  our  wish  to 
make  each  issue  valuable  in  its  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  and  our  pleasure 
to  know  we  have  succeeded  in  a  de¬ 
gree. 

I  received  my  check  for  $69.95  which 
had  been  held  since  April.  I  am  quite 
sure  I  would  never  have  gotten  it 
back  without  your  help  and  my 
husband  and  I  appreciate  your  services 
more  than  we  can  say.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  to  know  there  is  someone 
like  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  turn 
to  in  matters  of  this  kind.  What¬ 
ever  your  fee  is  for  this  help  let  us 
know  and  we  will  forward  a  check  in 
payment.  We  wish  your  paper  many 
more  prosperous  years.  mrs.  t.  m. 
Delaware 

This  is  an  encouraging  word  from  a 
subscriber  for  whom  we  were  able 
to  do  a  little  service.  With  only  four 
years  to  go  for  our  100th  anniversary 
we  are  gratified  to  feel  that  after  all 
these  years  we  still  hold  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  our  friends  and  that 
our  help  is  effective.  In  all  these  years 
we  have  never  made  a  charge  to  any 
of  our  readers  for  anything  that  we 
ourselves  could  do  for  them  and  we 
hope  to  maintain  this  record  for 
equally  as  long  a  period.  It  is  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  friends  that  has  made 
our  work  possible. 

I  sent  $8.00  for  three  dolls  to  The 
Doll  Shop,  Chicago,  Ill.  When  received 
“'they  were  broken  and  filthy.  I  returned 
them  but  they  would  not  accept  them. 
I  cannot  let  the  children  play  with 
them.  What  can  be  done?  mrs.  j.  p. 
New  York 

The  proprietor  of  The  Doll  Shop 
claims  to  have  had  no  complaint  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  dolls,  and  that 
they  were  sent  by  insured  express. 
After  receiving  Mrs.  P’s  letter  we 
wrote  The  Doll  Shop  stating  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  followed  up  the  matter.  We 
received  no  reply  to  any  of  our  letters, 
which  must  have  been  received,  as 
they  were  not  returned  to  us.  To 
assert  now  no  complaint  was  received 
indicates  indifference  to  correspondence 
to  say  the  least. 


Post  &  Rail  Fence 

Three  and  Four  Rail 
Styles.  Made  of  Selected 
Chestnut  Timber.  Close 
Mesh  Picket  and  Woven 
Picket  Fences.  All 
Types  Steel  Fencing 
for  the  Farm. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MiAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


1 

! 


KILL  WEEDS 

with  2000°  FLAME 


BURN  6%  KEROSENE,  94%  AIR 

Famous  fire-gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots. 
Sterilizes,  irrigates,  splits  rocks,  thaws.  Dis¬ 
infects  poultry  and  livestock  quarters.  Has  99 
practical  uses.  Operates  like  a  flame-thrower! 

ENDORSED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS 

3  popular  sizes;  $16.50  up.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  (RN) 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


John  C.  Wagner  of  Buffalo  has  also 
sold  merchandise,  collected  deposits, 
and  failed  to  send  goods  ordered.  He 
too  has  been  playing  this  trick  for  a 
number  of  years  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  his  address. 


R  1 

STURDY 

WIND  A 

RESISTANT  « 

1 

C  O 

MODERN 

RAFTERS 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
Dll  rn  laminated  PRODUCTS, INC. 

I\ILVAJ  225  Conyngham  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


UNADILLA 
•  •  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


PREVENT  costly  lightning 
fires  with  an  ELECTRA  SYS¬ 
TEM.  More  than  99%  effi¬ 
cient.  Reduces  insurance  rates 
in  most  states.  PROTECT 
NOW!  Write  for  name  of 

local  representative.  Vr  uept.  h 

Electra  Protection  Co.,  Inc.  i a t blny* 7^nSy .’ 

Dealerships  for  Those  with  Facilities. 


gardentractor 


Adjustable  wheel 
width;  hioh  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St..  Rochestar  0.  N.Y.,  Ett.  f*J« 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St.,  Phlla.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%  x  9  $4.95.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
lo  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com-  * 
missions  allowed  on  both^  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  in¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS,  men  and  women.  Age  limits  18  to 
55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  86  days  an¬ 
nual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after  6 
months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  8-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 
WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS:  DcLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc,,  Union,  N,  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing ;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montcfiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman7 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachustts. _ 

NURSE  wanted  in  nursing  homo  in  Rockland  County. 
Good  salary.  Write  fully.  BOX  3972,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  .Married  man  for  modem  dairy  and 

general  farming  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 
Real  opportunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires 
permanent  job.  Modem  four  room  home  with  bath. 
Heat,  light  and  philgas  furnished.  State  age  and 
qualifications.  BOX  4016.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Teacher  for  kindergarten  in  church  school, 

should  be  able  to  play  piano.  BOX  4072,  R.  N.-Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  unusual  opportunity.  Breeder  hatch¬ 
ery  with  finest  equipment.  Modern  4  room  and 
bath  unfurnished  apartment  with  gas  stove.  Optional 
employment  for  wife.  Reply  in  complete  detail. 
Dutchess  County  Hatchery,  Route  55  at  Taconic  Park- 
way,  LaOrawgevlile,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  hospital,  beginning  cash  salary  $180 
monthly  with  one  meal  and  laundering  of  uniforms; 
$12.50  month  additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  Head  nurses,  cash 
salary  $230  monthly  plus  one  meal  and  laundering 
of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for  tuberculosis,  con¬ 
tagion  and  psychiatric  services.  Inside  maintenance 
optional  with  $50  month  deductible  from  cash  salary. 
Licensed  New  York  State  practical  nurses  cash 
salary  $167.50  monthly  with  same  considerations  on 
meals,  laundry  and  supplemental  reimbursement  as 
listed  above.  Pleasant  environment  accessible  to  New 
York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for  licensure  in  New 
York  State.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Grasslands 
Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ 

CARPENTER-Mason:  Steady  work;  reasonable  wages 
and  board.  BOX  4116,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Boy,  helper;  good  home,  board,  clothes. 
BOX  4117,'  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRL  or  woman,  helper;  home,  board  reasonable 
wages;  child  no  objection.  BOX  4118,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Second  maid  to  take  care  of  a  family  of 
two  in  Woodstock,  Vermont.  Give  references,  ex- 
perience  and  salary.  Answer  BOX  4128,  R.  N.-Y. 
WANTED :  Cook  to  assist  with  housework,  small 
Christian  family,  highest  wages,  country  year  round. 
Write  BOX  323,  Brightwaters,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

WIDOWER,  4  sons,  17  to  7 ;  wants  couple  to  do 

light  farming  and  run  house;  50  miles  New  York 
City.  BOX  4137,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  cook-generals,  house¬ 
keepers,  nurses.  Private  school  help  needed.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
EFFICIENT  and  dependable  married  man  of  good  habits 
for  general  work  on  dairy  farm.  Holstein  and 

Guernsey  cattle.  Good  living  quarters.  Top  wages. 
Position  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and  schools. 

R.  W.  Howell,  North  Branch,  N.  J.  Telephone 

Somcrvillo  8-0177. _ 

WANTED:  First  class  furniture  finishers.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  able  to  do  major  repair  work.  None 
ether  need  apply.  State  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Reply  P.  O.  BOX  1636,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
SINGLE  citizens  over  18  as  -farmhands  on  State 
hospital  farm.  Outside  work,  no  milking.  $1,140 
yearly  for  48  hours  per  week  with  board,  room, 

laundry.  Holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  R.  L. 
Whitney.  Box  288,  West-borough,  Mass. 

EX-SERVICE  man  wanted.  Country  reared,  to  assist 
owner  operator  manage  poultry  and  fruit  farm. 
State  qualifications,  age,  marital  status.  Care  BOX 
4175,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Chambermaid-waitress  for  attractive  small 
inn.  Permanent.  Vacation  with  pay.  Please  write. 
Tlie  Mayflower  Inn.  Washington,  Conn. 
CHAMBERMAID-Waitress  at  a  school  for  younger 
boys  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  8  miles 
north  of  White  Plains  and  one  hour  from  Now  York 
City;  liberal  wages,  8  hour  day,  6  day  week,  September 
1st  to  June  15th.  BOX  4190,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED :  Houscworker  for  small  private  school  for 
poling  children  in  country,  80  miles  from  New 
York.  Pleasant  atmosphere,  considerate  treatment,  ex- 
rellent  food.  Write  BOX  4179,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Married  working  foreman.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming  and  farming  machinery, 
to  assume  full  responsibility  on  150  acre  good  tilled 
ground.  Farm  located  on  Rt.  17,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Separate  house  provided,  gas,  electric,  water.  State 
age,  experience,  references,  salary.  Share  operation 
may  be  arranged.  BOX  4200.  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  ltcliablo  lady  for  housekeeper  in  gentle¬ 
mans’  homo  and  to  help  some  in  small  business. 
Sonuf  clerical  work  involved.  Cbunlry  location.  BOX 
4203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middlcaged  poultryman,  white  and  sober, 
small  poultry  farm,  well  equipped,  cabin  furnished, 
equipped  for  cooking;  must  board  self;  laundry 
furnished.  BOX  4207,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Willing  worker  around  small  poultry  farm; 

In  appreciation  for  pleasant  home,  in  Connecticut. 
BOX  4210,  Rural  New-Yorker.  | 

WANTED:  Cheerful,  capable  woman,  fond  of  children, 
who  desires  permanent  Catholic  home.  House, 
modern,  all  conveniences.  Suburbs,  30  minutes  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  4209,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  White  man  or  couple,  caretaker,  farm, 
rhlladelphia-Trenton  area.  Modern  separate  house 
furnished.  State  health,  ages,  children,  references, 
wages.  BOX  4208,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  Oct  1st.  Good 
hojne  and  wages,.  No  hand  milking.  BOX  4212, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  cook,  small  family.  Dining¬ 

room  kitchen  service  only.  Own  room  with  private 
bath.  References  required.  Write  Box  4213,  Rural 
New-Yorker  giving  full  particulars. 

WANTED:  Cook  for  a  small  institution.  $115  month. 

Barbara  L.  Uzzillia,  145  Cottage  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York, _ _ _ 

GOOD  cook,  general  houseworker,  competent,  mature 
woman  preferred.  No  laundry,  pleasant  room  both, 
radio.  Have  two  daughters,  11  and  7  years.  Salary 
$125  per  month.  References.  Write  E.  B.  Murphy, 
Darien.  Conn. 

WOMAN,  middleaged,  to  do  light  housework,  holp 
with  cooking  in  a  pleasant  suburban  Christian  home 
one  hour  from  New  York.  Own  room  and  bath.  Two 
adults,  two  children  ages  3  and  5  In  family.  Good 
salary.  Pleasant  nature  and  reliability  essential. 
Write:  Airs.  Edward  Ladewig,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  man  for  garden  work.  Country.  Good 

home  preference  to  high  wages,  must  understand 
garden.  William  Brown,  131  Vi  East  27th  St.. 
New  York  City. 

llODSEWORKER-Oook,  capable  running  house  cflfi- 

ciently.  Good  home.  Permanent.  Two  adults  two 
children.  Salary  $125  month.  Write  F,  L.  Tvvitty,  18 
DoWitt  Ave.,  BronxvilJc.  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are.  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  15  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M.  11  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED:  General  houseworker  for  three  adults. 

Must  be  clean  and  conscientious.  Have  good  refer- 
enecs.  $125  per  month.  Write:  Box  33,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


MAN  wanted,  single;  dairy  farm,  milking,  some  farm 
work;  $140  month,  room,  board.  H.  L.  Gibbs,  R.  D. 
Robbinsville,  N.  J. 


W’ORKING  housekeeper,  take  entire  charge  modern 
6-room  house,  20  miles  New  York;  two  professional 
adults,  liberal  time  off.  $100  month.  Thomas, 
Richards  Road,  Port  Washington,  N,  Y. 


WANTED;  A  couple  to  take  charge  of  11  aged 

women,  with  or  without  operation  of  farm.  Write, 
The  Presbyterian  Home,  Newville,  Pa. 


HELP  Wanted;  Dairymen  and  all  around  farm  hands 
for  up  to  date  dairy  farm  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Excellent  wages,  and  modern  home  with  electric  light, 
running  water  and  bath.  Privileges  granted.  Apply 
or  write  to  Edelweiss  Farms  Inc..  Wickatunfc.  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Kis-Lyn  Industrial  School  wants  middle- 
aged  couples,  no  children,  no  experience  necessary, 
farming  experience  advantageous,  good  salary  plus 
maintenance,  vacation,  extra  time  off.  Write  C.  E. 
Horton.  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


TENANT -Dairyman  or  single:  Good  opening  to  ex¬ 

perienced  milker  liking  stock.  Real  opportunity 
for  Christian,  dependable  worker  to  share  in  business 
as  he  proves  ability.  Small  attractive  home,  clean 
productive  farm,  handy  buildings,  tested  Holstein 
herd.  State  full  particulars,  references.  George  Corby, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEHOLD  assistant  wanted  for  two  grown-ups, 

three  children,  household.  $20  a  week.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  BOX  4224.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couple  on  Connecticut  farm.  Man  on  farm; 

woman  in  house.  Room  in  main  new  house.  Oil 
heat,  modern  conveniences.  Steady  job.  Please  state 
age,  wages,  experience  first  letter.  BOX  4220, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKERS,  couple,  work  in  country  on  small 

farm.  Good  salary.  BOX  4218,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Couple  for  general  housework  and  out¬ 

side  work  on  small  place  in  Garrison,  N.  Y.  Three 
adults.  No  laundry.  BOX  4214,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN  In  country  boarding  house  wanted. 

Veteran  preferred.  Board,  room,  $50  monthly. 
Travis.  Leeds,  N,  Y. 


WANTED:  Married  man,  experienced  with  animals 

and  farming,  as  responsible  caretaker  of  small 
estate.  Principal  work  small  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens,  lawn,  etc.  Six  room  house  with  bath,  furnace, 
etc.  provided.  Reply  with  full  details  as  to  experience, 
age,  family,  salary,  etc.  BOX  4216.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  40-50,  cook,  help  with  housework.  We  do 

not  want  the  regular  maid  type  of  help  but  just 
decent  substantial  person  who  wants  good,  pleasant 
home  or  as  long  as  she  wishes  with  pleasant  cheer- 
ful  people.  BOX  4231,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  horticulturist  to  take  charge  of  an 
estate  together  with  farming.  No  livestock.  Com¬ 
pletely  mechanized.  The  man  must  have  farm  school 
education  and  capable  of  handling  men.  Position 

available  end  of  this  season.  House  is  modemly 
equipped.  Apply.  Althotise  Chemical  Company,  540 

Pear  St.,  Reading,  Penna. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy-poultry  farm;  state  experi- 

enee,  age,  and  wage.  BOX  4225,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

COUPLE  on  farm  estate  near  New  York  City.  Handy 
man,  driver,  butler;  woman  to  do  light  laundry, 
American  cooking.  Family  resides  on  estate  the 

year  round.  BOX  4226,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Wife  good  cook,  houseworker ;  modern 
country  home;  hours  7  to  4.  Man  for  farm  work. 
Salary  and  six-day  week  for  both  plus  hourly  pay 

for  occasional  extra  work  In  house.  No  laundry. 
Separate  three-room  apartment  with  kitchen.  Own 
car  desirable.  References  required.  George  D.  Pratt, 
Jr.,  Bridgewater,  Conn.  Tel.  New  Milford  868-J2. 

RELIABLE  couple,  middleaged,  for  country  home  at 

Washingtonvillc,  N.  Y.  Mao.  gardener  and  handy¬ 
man,  drive.  Woman,  housekeeper  and  cook.  Position 
permanent.  Write  stating  ages  and  references.  BOX 
4227,  Bural  New-Yorker,  _ 

MALE  help  wanted:  Experienced  farmer,  barn  man  or 

outside  man  or  both,  married  with  small  family  or 
single,  excellent  living  conditions,  top  salary.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  wife  or  daughter  to  work  as  children's 
nurse  maid  full  or  part  time.  References  required 
and  investigated.  Position  open  any  time.  Laurel 
Ridge,  Litchfield.  Conn.  Tel.  832. 

DAIRY  farmer  to  operate  farm  in  Mohawk  Valley, 

on  share  basis.  BOX  4229,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN:  Middleaged,  reliable,  experienced,  no 

liquor.  One  familiar  with  Guernsey  herd  and  capable 
of  developing  purebred  herd.  Five  room  house  with 
all  conveniences.  References  required.  State  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  BOX  4235, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  small  Jewish- American  family, 

pleasant  position.  $100.  Linder,  1521  Unionport 
Road,  Bronx,  N,  Y,  _ 

COUPLE,  Long  Island  farm  estate.  Woman,  cook 
and  general  houseworker.  Man  help  around  house 
and  assist  farmer.  Our  family  2  adults,  3  children. 
Nico  rooms,  private  bath.  Excellent  home  atmosphere. 
References:  permanent.  BOX  4237,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  farm  permanent;  share  basis.  BOX 

4236,  Bural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman.  Man  capable  of 

taking  complete  charge  of  Guernsey  herd.  Ideal 
living  and  working  conditions.  Tiffany  Farms, 
Lyme.  Conn. _ 

ELDERLY  Christian  lady  to  share  my  home.  BOX 

4240,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

POULTRY  MAN  to  work  on  breeding  farm  and 

hatchery.  Give  experience  and  references.  BOX 
4242,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  YOUNG  strong  man  lor  general  work  on  poultry 

farm.  Must  be  familiar  with  mechanical  devices. 
Salary  open,  good  pay  for  the  right  man.  Stuart 
Elcoek,  Woodstock.  Vermont. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman,  single,  for  registered  Hol¬ 

stein  herd  in  Delaware.  This  is  a  growing  herd  and 
a  fine  opportunity  for  a  man  who  is  really  interested 
in  purebred  cattle.  Room,  board,  laundry.  State  age, 
exporlenco  and  wages  in  first  letter.  Hy-Mattie  Farm, 
Route  3,  Dover.  Delaware. _ 

WANTED  couple.  Wife  cook,  general  housework. 

Man,  care  of  grounds,  small  garden,  cars,  fires, 
porches,  windows.  Separate  cottage,  heat,  light  supplied. 
Permanent  position  for  trustworthy  couple.  Family 
two  adults.  BOX  4252,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  farm:  Woman  cook,  serve,  clean  main 

house.  Man  for  odd  jobs,  lawns,  flowers,  generally 
useful  inside  and  out.  Other  help  for  stock  fields; 
If  farm  work  preferred  can  be  arranged.  45  miles 
from  Grand  Central.  Family  weekends.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  salary.  People  only  who  like  country  perma- 
neney.  BOX  4250,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Live  in  main  house.  Wife  cook,  housework. 

Man  assist  groom.  Family  weekends.  Permanent. 
Give  details  and  salary  expected.  BOX  4251,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  learn  trade  helping  carpenter.  Steady, 
room,  board.  $105  per  month.  Pine  Point,  Lake 
Luzerne.  16,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER  to  assist  in  management  of  attrac¬ 

tive  country  home.  All  modern  conveniences,  con¬ 
genial  surroundings.  Two  adults,  3  school  children. 
Own  room.  A,  A.  Hodge,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  and  dairy  farmer  with  at  least 

two  sons.  House  with  all  improvements  milk  and 
wood.  State  wages  expected  and  experience  in  first 
reply.  No  liquor.  Northern  New  Jersey.  BOX  4253, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  cooking  and  housework  in 
country,  comfortable  quarters,  family  of  two.  Would 
consider  woman  with  school  age  child.  Phone  Sharon 
90  J  5  or  write  BOX  4254,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150  ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Southern  New  England. 

Modern  barn  for  28  cows,  80  acres  pasture  and 
fields.  10-room  cottage  in  excellent  condition,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  running  water.  Owner  not  active  on  farm, 
anxious  to  make  connection  with  experienced  farmer, 
German-American  preferred.  BOX  4255,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  White,  single,  middleaged  nurseryman  with 
some  experience  with  sales  and  propogation  of 
plants,  a  good  home  with  moderate  pay  for  the 
right  man.  Mountville  Nurseries,  Mountville,  Georgia. 


WOMAN :  To  work  in  private  home  in  New  York 
suburb.  Live  in.  Salary  $150  month.  Couple  con¬ 
sidered.  9  Merle  Place,  Ft.  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island, 
New  York. 


SAWMILL  help  wanted.  Experienced,  sober  men  only. 

Good  wages  and  overtime.  Burma  Road  Lumber 
Company.  P.  O.  BOX  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 


SINGLE  farmer  assistant  herdsman  for  hundred  pure¬ 

bred  Guernseys ;  must  be  clean  and  experienced. 
Modem  barn  and  equipment.  Board  and  room,  salary 
$120  up.  W'rite  K.  Bessel,  Valzac  King’s  Oak  Farm, 
Philadelphia  11,  Pa.  or  Phone  Pilgrim  5-8877. 


WOMAN :  Sleep  in,  general  housework,  pleasant  sur¬ 

roundings.  State  age,  salary.  Mollie  Leffler,  136-27 
71st  Road.  Kew  Garden  Hills,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  housekeeper  for  one  business  woman; 

country;  $75  per  month.  References.  BOX  4259, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  or  middleaged  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  small,  modem,  Christian  home  on  Long 
Island.  Children;  home  atmosphere;  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Van  Cise,  4  Prospect  Ave., 
Garden  City.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farmer  married,  experienced  to  take 
full  charge  of  farm.  Mixed  herd.  High  test.  Some 
registered.  Milk  machines.  About  20  to  25  milkers 
will  furnish  dwelling,  fuel  and  electricity.  May  raise 
chickens  for  own  use.  Straight  wages  or  wage  and 
share  of  milk  cheek  basis.  Large  truck  garden  avail¬ 
able.  Lebanon  Township  Wayne  County,  Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania.  Write  salary  required,  references  in 
first  letter.  Occupancy  October  1st.  Michael  A. 
Tenk.  50  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19. 


HELP  Wanted:  Ward  ajtendants,  men  and  women 
over  IS  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 
$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  New  York. 


GARDENER-Handyman.  No  children.  Wife  launder, 
(by  electricity)  ;  board  extra  man.  Summers.  2 
acres.  No  greenhouse  or  livestock.  Family  2  elderly 
Christian  Americans.  Away  Winters.  Provide  warm 
homelike  quarters.  On  bus  lines,  near  towns.  Last 
couple  five  years.  Only  answer  letters  stating  full 
particulars,  wages,  experience,  ages,  etc.  BOX  393, 
Bye.  New  York. 


COUPLE:  White,  childless;  gardener-handyman, 

driver's  license.  Wife  housekeeper.  Accompany  two 
Christian  Americans  by  train  to  Florida  for  Winter. 
Same  work  Summers  in  Westchester.  State  wages  and 
particulars  if  desiring  reply.  BOX  91,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Farm  family  with,  a  dairy  or  money 
enough  to  buy  10  to  20  cows.  Fully  equipped  farm. 
New  modern  seven  room  house.  Steam  heated.  Village 
store,  10  minutes  walk.  School  bus  at  door.  Per¬ 
centage.  BOX  4234,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  manager:  Skilled  breeder,  dairyman;  lifetime 
experience  all  branches;  proven  ability;  also  highly 
profitable  farm  specialities.  BOX  4132,  Rural  N.-Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  large  estate,  wild  life  sanctuary, 
shooting  club.  Private  or  commercial.  Long  experi¬ 
ence.  management,  forestry,  wild  life,  boats,  main¬ 
tenance  roads  and  buildings.  Single.  BOX  354, 
Westerly,  R.  I. 


COUPLE,  54.  Drive  car.  Woman  desires  cooking, 
both  helpful  around  home.  BOX  4202.  Rural  N.-Y. 


TWO  young  women  wish  positions  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  general  farm  experience;  send  full  particu¬ 
lars.  BOX  1204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  56,  desires  position  on  small 
place.  Self  worker,  caretaker,  experience  all  around 
garden,  field  and  poultry,  milk  only  few  cows.  BOX 
4205,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  woman  wants  job  November  to  May, 
Southern  Piedmont.  Cook,  office  work,  drive  car. 
Mrs.  Kart  Wheeler.  Willoughby,  Vermont. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married  with  grown  son 
to  take  full  charge,  no  other  help,  .  desires  to 
make  change,  BOX  746,  Roslyn  Heights,  L,  I.,  N,  Y. 


HERDSMAN  or  working  farm  manager;  Age  31, 
married.  Experienced  with  registered  Holsteins. 
References.  BOX  4222,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  married,  Guernsey  test  cow  man, 
schoolage  child,  desires  position ;  prefer  New  York 
State  or  Connecticut.  Age  40,  living  quarters  near 
work.  BOX  4221,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  experienced, 
sober  and  reliable  wishes  responsible  position  on 
established  modern  plant.  Preferably  a  breeding  farm. 
Best  references.  BOX  4219,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
YOUNG  woman  wants  work  in  dairy,  preferably  farm, 
experienced;  understands  pasteurizing,  BOX  4233, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SECRETARIAL  position  wanted  country  hotel.  Book¬ 
keeping  knowledge.  Desire  accommodations  self, 
daughter  six.  BOX  4248,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

DAIRYMAN -Veterinary  20  year  record  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  dairy  farmer  in  the  North  and  Florida 
supplemented  with  extensive  veterinary  work  on  cattle, 
horses,  mules  and  swine;  desires  a  connection  as 
manager  of  an  enterprise  where  this  experience  and 
ability  can  bo  used  to  advantage.  Prospective  employ¬ 
ment  must  be  with  progressive  firm  or  individual. 
Please  give  full  and  exact  details  in  first  letter  to 
Post  Office  Box  114,  Indiantown,  Florida. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  pleasant  lady  wants  congenial  humble 
home,  country,  elderly  plain  couple,  light  work,  im¬ 
maculate.  conveniences,  particulars.  BOX  4241,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  caretaker,  41  years.  Life  experience 
estate  work,  agriculture  college  graduate,  horti¬ 
culture,  animal  husbandry,  crop  rotaton,  soil  con¬ 
servation,  all  repairs  on  building  and  machinery. 
Wm,  MeBurney,  139-06  34th  Rd.,  Flushing,  N,  Y, 

CARETAKER:  Country  place;  single,  middleaged. 

BOX  4232,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARPENTER  and  cabinetmaker,  first  class,  middle- 

age,  college  background.  Taught  craft  in  institu¬ 
tion,  now  employed  as  foreman  of  buildings  and 
grounds  in  institution;  wish  to  make  change  to 
similar  job  or  maintenance.  Apply  BOX  4228,  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  with  leading  Guernsey  dairy  by 

married  veteran  with  farm  background.  Three  years 
University  of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture.  Re¬ 
quire  modern  home.  Available  immediately.  H.  E. 
Smith,  110  Ross  St,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  (Care  of 

R.  J.  Smith), _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  lifetime  experience  in 

dairying,  general  farming,  modern  machinery.  No 

liquor  nor  tobacco.  Open  November  1st.  Agricultural 
school  graduate.  Expect  high  salary  for  full  responsi- 
bility.  BOX  4249,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

VETERAN  23,  single,  seeks  position  on  dairy  or 

80me  experience;  state  salary.  BOX 
4258,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WANTED;  Responsible  man  to  lease  300-acre  dairy 

farm  in  eastern  New  York;  married  man  with 
small  family  preferred.  Tenant  to  supply  own  stock 
and  equipment;  fixed  rental  on  3-year  lease.  Private 
8-room  house,  2  baths,  Craine  boiler,  for  living 
quarters.  Large  barn,  stanchions  for  60  cows,  calf 
barn,  milk  cooler.  To  start  November  1st.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  4245,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

SAW  mill  for  sale.  Includes  saw  mill  edger,  butting 

saw,  building  on  iron  and  concrete.  New  past  six 
months,  electric  driven,  much  timber  available.  For 
particulars  write  BOX  4230,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 

,  of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
it.  It's  free.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse, 
Bronx  58,  New  York, _ 

MAINE  farms.  Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices, 

easy  terms.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie, 

Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  near  Stroudsburg,  106  miles 
_from  New  York  City  and  90  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Io6  acre  farm.  100  acres  being  farmed.  20  acres 
pastureland.  Balance  woodlands.  2  large  springs  and 
excellent  spring  brook.  Small  pond.  5  room  house  and 
2  room  house.  Large  bank  bam.  Machine  shed  and  all 
outbuildings.  On  good  road  less  than  half  mile  from 
highway.  Ideal  grain  and  dairy  farm,  or  for  a  country 
home.  Taxes  $72.  Price  $6,000.  Terms  can  be  had. 
Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Penna.  _ 

WEST’S  Fall  catalogue  hundred  pages  farm  and 

business  bargains  New  York,  other  states.  Free  copy 
write.  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers.  QE-3,  Pitts- 
burgh,  J6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  hatchery  for  sale,  established  25  years. 

110,000  hatching  capacity;  incubator  building  95x40. 
7-room  house,  located  on  main  highway.  Doing  a  very 
successful  custom  hatching  business.  A  price  of 
$35,000  if  purchased  by  October  1,  1946.  Address  your 
reply  BOX  4008,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

78 -ACRE  farm,  five  miles  west  of  Fulton.  House 

ana  30x40  bam.  Henhouse,  gravel  and  sand  bed, 
so£l  50  acres  tillable,  spring  brook.  Price 
$2,800.  H.  D.  Mare,  Fair  Haven,  New  York. 


$7,200  buys  farm,  140  acres,  18  head  livestock,  crops, 

tools,  milking  machine,  electricity;  easy  terms.  Write 
air.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Free  list,  farms,  etc. 


C'^P-^CITY  2,000  layers.  Barn,  equipment,  orchard. 

9  room  house,  modern.  2  car  garage.  No  agents. 

firideI6S-m4U\Vl  Farm’  Warrenville>  N.  J.  Plain- 


FOR  Sale :  160  acres  hay  and  grain  farm,  one-half 

mile  south  of  Lodi,  N.  Y.  9 -room  house  and  two 
large  bams,  fair  shape,  electricity.  BOX  343. 
Lodi ,  N.  Y. 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
m  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
15c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


BOAT  owners:  A  75x350  ft  water  and  road  front 
property,  natural  cove  for  boat  house  for  sale  in 
Sands  Point  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  just  south  of 
Forked  River  Basin,  opposite  Barnegat  Inlet  Priced 
to  sell  fast,  $1,800.00;  terms.  Write  Philip  Maimone 
Toms  River,  X.  ,T.  Call:  T.  R.  8-0181 


FOR  sale  or  rent:  150  acre  farm,  all  tillage  on 

Route  17,  .Goshen,  N.  Y.  1  15  room  up-to-date 
house  with  all  improvements,  suitable  for  inn  or 
boarding  house;  2  5-room  farm  houses;  water  <>as 
electric;  40  stanchion  barn,  2  small  barns,  chicken 
coop,  all  fully  equipped;  4  large  springs:  water 
5V  gravity.  Price  $50,000.  Broker  protected. 
BOX  4201.  liural  Xew -Yorker. 


FOR  rent:  Fruit  farm,  70  acres.  Modern  house  and 
equipment.  Experienced  fruit  farmer  only.  BOX 
4206,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  50  acres,  new  bungalow'.  South  Jersey  6 

rooms,  bathroom,  school  zone;  $5,500.  BOX  4211 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  or  truck  farm,  206  acres,  14  room  house 

conveniences;  $15,000.  One  mile  from  Penns  Grovel 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Benj.  Turner,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  Opportunity  to  own  acre  buildings  plots 

for  country  homes,  located  in  and  on  Toms  River 
prosperous  county  seat  of  Ocean  County.  New  Jersey’ 
which  supports  one  of  the  top  school  systems  in  the 
State.  Many  churches,  movies,  fine  stores,  private 
bathing  beach  for  property  owners.  Priced  at  $525  00 
per  acre,  or  less  than  $66.00  per  50x100  ft.  lot. 
Midway  New  York-Atlantie  City,  34  miles  from 
Trenton,  one  hours  run  to  Philadelphia,  only  15 
minutes  drive  to  ocean.  Write:  Winding  River  Farms, 
Box  367.  Toms  River.  N.  J 


I  OR  Sale:  Farm  146  acres,  productive,  good  water. 

pleasant  location,  commuting  distance  to  manu¬ 
facturing  city,  lake  site,  electricity  available,  2 
barns,  house  in  fair  condition,  10  acres  woods  in¬ 
cluding  sugar  maples;  $2,000.  Few  farm  tools,  house 
furnishings  optional.  J.  M.  Sweeney,  Plymouth,  N.  Y. 


I  ARM  for  sale:  Here  is  chance  to  become  an  Eastern 

Shore  man.  %  mile  from  Federalsburg,  Md  ;  town 
about  2,500  population;  good  school  and  churches-  75 
feet  from  main  highway,  7  rooms  and  bath,  good  con¬ 
dition,  all  city  conveniences.  5,000  capacity  chicken 
house,  equipped  with  lights  and  water  system  first 
floor  cinder  block  barn,  other  out  buildings.  Youn°- 
apple  and  peach  orchard.  Land  good  for  cucumbers'’ 
any  kind  of  truck.  25  acres  tillable.  32  acres  in 
young  timber  land.  Price  $10,000.  Phone  Federalsburg 
2444.  This  farm  is  on  Preston  Road,  %  mile  from  town 
Mr.  Joseph  Callis,  Federalsburg.  Md. 


FOR  Sale:  12  acre  farm,  11  room  house  with  cellar 

barn,  electricity,  2  wells,  vineyard,  black  soil,  up- 
soil,  fruit  trees;  located  on  macadam  road.  Careiopolo. 
Box  341,  Route  2,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  260  acre  Delaware  County  dairy  farm 

Fully  operated.  Tie-ups  for  33  cows.  Electricity. 
Modern  improvements.  With  or  without  equipment. 
BOX  4223,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


400  ACRES,  Susquehanna  River  Valley,  300  acres 

rich  level  tillage,  20  acres  valuable  sawing  timber, 
peaches,  apples,  3  set  of  buildings,  exceptional  id 
room  house,  2  fireplaces,  steam  heat,  oak  floors,  bath 
electric  water  heater,  well  shaded  lawn,  160  ft.  main 
barn,  Jamesway  equipped,  45  cows,  1  bull,  15  heifers. 
3  tractors,  bailer  combine,  full  line  of  modern  tools 
250  tons  of  hay,  1,000  bushel  oats,  40  acres  big 
corn,  aged  owner  retiring.  $75,000.  H.  P.  Van  Order. 
39  Clarke  St.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


ONE  of  the  best  tractor  workable  state  road  farms. 

stock  included,  $8,000.  Caterson,  Damariscotta 
Mills,  Maine. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  613, 


THIS  RECORD-MADE  BY  RED  ROSE 
EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS'  HERD-HAS 
SELDOM  BEEN  EQUALED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES, r  ON  2X  MILKING. 


7  HERDAV.  ^ 
21  HOLSTEINS 


D.H.I.A.  RECORD 
^  2X-365  DAYS  ^ 


6  A 


THE  RED  ROSE 
FEEDING  SYSTEM 
LEADS 

AS  THESE  2X  D.H.I.A.  RECORDS 
OF  ESHELMAN-BRED  HOLSTEINS 
PROVE. 

But  Red  Rose  Leadership  is  not  lim¬ 
ited,  to  Dairy  Feeds — our 

104  YEARS  SPECIALIZING 

on  better  feeds  for  ALL  farm 
needs  makes  Red  Rose  Feeds  a 
better  investment  for  poultrymen, 
hog  raisers  and  other  farmers, 
as  well. 

JOHN  W.  CMidmatt'  &  SONS 
1842  Lancaster,  Pa.  1946 

Circleville,  O."  York,  Pa. 


RED  ROSE  CASSIE  FOBES 
2207201-5  yr.  old-363  d 
15,247  M.  616.9  F-2X 


RED  ROSE  ORMSBY  CASSIE 
2324618-2  yr.  old-352  d 
14,601  M.  559.1  F  -  2X  ^ 


RED  ROSE  PIEBE  LIRAS 
2005689  -  7  yr.  old -365  d 
19,311  M.  719.5  F  — 2> 


RED  ROSE  LOU  WINTERTHUR 
2367910  -  2  yr.  old -359  d. 
14,345  M.  569.2  F-2> 


FARFIELDS  PRIDE  BARBIE  864927 

Son  of  CORNELL  PRIDE  and  CROSALFALFA 
M.O.C.  BARBIE;  she  had  four  365>day  records 
—  average  923.7  lbs.  F.,  3.94  test,  classified 


RED  ROSE  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS,  illustrated  above, 
proving-grounds  for  Red  Rose  Feeds,  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  laboratory,  for  our  feeders'  benefit, 
at  no  additional  cost;  the  Red  Rose  Farms  are  operated 
at  a  profit— visitors  welcome. 


BARBIE 


CCENTENjmT) 


I 


nt&'s  h  oj^ 


Autumn  Sunlight  Means  More  E&&S  for  Market 


C'XJ  Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co..  C  1Q/1C 

V  Ul.  V  .  333  \v.  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  WClODei  D,  1 17*4-0 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  September  6.  1945,  at  the 
Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Great  Horses 9  These  Morgans 


%  « 


of  a  desirab 


the  present  time,  livestock 
breeding,  at  least  within  the 
various  breeds,  follows  a  fairly 
consistent  pattern.  It  is  the 
prevailing  practice  of  good 
breeders  to  intensify  the  blood 
le,  proven  strain,  and  then  from 
time  to  time  make  some  out-cross  blood  in¬ 
fusions,  that  are  usually  more  or  less  related 
and  ha“ve  demonstrated  they  will  blend,  or 
“nick”  well,  with  the  line-of-breeding  that  is 
being  followed.  However,  during  the  forma¬ 
tive  days  of  all  livestock  breeds 
there  were  no  proven  sires  or 
record-of-performance  dams.  The 
only  manner  in  which  excellence 
of  breeding  for  desirable  form  and 
function  could  be  gauged  in  those 
times,  was  from  private  records 
kept  by  breeders,  or  when  some 
individual  posessed  such  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  and  transmitting 
ability  that  its  offspring  attracted 
favorable  attention  and  comment. 

It  was  through  the  intensive  use 
of  the  blood  of  these  various  proli¬ 
fic  and  prepotent  progenitors  that 
our  modern  breeds  of  livestock 
were  founded,  perpetuated  and 
improved. 

A  Great  Stallion 

No  other  sire  in  the  history  of 
any  breed  of  livestock  was  more 
prepotent  than  the  dark  bay 
stallion  known  as  Justin  Morgan. 

He  was  foaled  in  1793,  the 
property  of  a  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  schoolmaster  by  the  same 
name.  When  this  stallion  was  five 
years  old,  his  owner  moved  to 
Randolph,  Vermont,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  Green  Mountain  State 

achieved  world  wide  fame  as  the  home  of 
horses  that  were  noted  for  their  stamina  and 
ability  to  cover  long  distances  at  great  speed. 
Justin  Morgan  stood  about  14  hands  high, 
and  weighed  between  950  to  1000  pounds;  he 
had  dark  points  and  no  white  hairs.  His 
coupling  was  close,  which  made  him  an  easy 
keeper;  his  deep  ribbed,  compact  conformation 
is  characteristic  of  all  Morgans,  as  are  also  their 
wonderful  symmetry,  intelligence, 
long-wearing  flat  bone,  spirit  and 
excellent  style.  This  famous  horse 
died  from  an  injury  when  he  was 
29  years  old,  still  active  and 
vigorous. 

Morgan  Ancestry 

No  exact  records  were  kept  of 
the  ancestors  of  Justin  Morgan, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  his 
genealogy  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  However,  most 
authorities  are  agreed  that  his 
sire  was  a  stallion  known  as 
True  Briton  and  also  as  Beautiful 
Bay,  which  traces  direct  to  the 
Godolphin  Barb,  often  referred  to 
as  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  foaled 
in  Barbary  probably  during  the 
year  1724.  This  sire  also  appears 
in  the  pedigrees  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  foundation  ani¬ 
mals  that  produced  the  Thorough¬ 
bred  breed  of  horses.  The  dam  of 
Justin  Morgan  was  a  mare  called 
Diamond  that  also  traces  back  to 
Gololphin  Barb.  Regardless  of  his 
ancestry,  the  important  fact  is 
that  for  almost  a  century  and  a 
half,  horse  lovers  have  been  proud  to  claim 
that  their  horses  carried  Morgan  blood,  and 
the  more  the  better.  The  principal  reason 
they  desired  to  make  such  assertions  was  that 
the  name  was  synonymous  with  energy, 
courage,  beauty  of  form,  and  tractability. 

Within  a  few  years  the  Morgans  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  type  whose  fame  soon  spread  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  So  pronounced 
and  definite  were  these  characteristics  that 
whenever  anyone  on  the  face  of  the  globe 


W.  Duck 

spoke  of  a  Vermont  Morgan,  all  horsemen 
knew  exactly  what  kind  of  an  animal  was 
being  referred  to.  As  a  result,  the  Morgans 
have  become  known  as  more  than  a  breed, 
because  in  addition  they  symbolize  the  domi¬ 
nant,  pioneering  spirit  of  early  America. 

Standardised  Horse  Families 

Within  the  registered  group  of  horses  in 
the  United  States  Trotting  Association,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Standardbreds,  there  are 
various  families  or  strains  that  have  become 


The  noted  sire,  Mansfield,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  stallions  used  at  the 
U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  Farm  in  Middlebury,  Vermont.  He  is  by  Bennington  and 

out  of  Artemisia. 

noted  for  their  track  records.  This  association 
registers  both  trotters  and  pacers.  Among  the 
more  prominent  families  of  these  great 
American  light  harness  race  horses  are  those 
known  as  the  Hals.  They  descended  from  the 
prepotent  stallion,  Kittrel’s  Tom  Hal,  whose 
name  has  been  placed  in  the  Morgan  Register 
because  he  traces  to  Justin  Morgan.  Among 
the  more  famous  offspring  of  Tom  Hal  are 
such  stallions  as  Brown  Hal,  with  a  record  of 


Sadwin  ( Miss  Natalie  Shedd  holding)  is  an  outstanding  Morgan  mare,  with  a 
long  record  of  trail  ride  experience.  She  is  owned  by  Mrs .  Anna  Ely, 

Townshendf  Windham  County,  Vermont. 

2:12y2  (he  in  turn  being  the  sire  of  Star 
Pointer,  that  reduced  the  pacing  record  to 
1:59%);  and  Gibson’s  Tom  Hal,  the  sire  of 
Hal  Pointer,  with  a  record  of  2:04%.  Several 
other  famous  grandsons  of  the  old  horse, 
through  his  son  Brown  Hal,  were  Hal  Dillard 
(2:043/4);  Hal  Chaffin  (2:05%);  Star  Hal 
(2:06%);  Elastic  Pointer  (2:06%);  and  Hal 
Braden  (2:07%). 

Other  horse  notables  which  research  has 
shown  to  be  eligible  for  registration  in  the 


Morgan  Association,  are  Seely’s  American  Star 
and  the  noted  pacer  and  trotter,  Pilot.  The 
greatest  son  of  Pilot  was  Pilot  Jr.,  foaled  in 
1844;  he  stood  15%  hands  high.  His  dam  was 
Nancy  Polk,  she  by  Funk’s  Havoc.  Pilot  Jr. 
became  noted  as  a  sire  of  great  racing  brood 
mares.  One  of  his  most  famous  daughters  was 
Miss  Russell,  she  being  the  mother  of  the 
world  famous  Maud  S,  as  well  as  Nutwood, 
Lord  Russell,  and  many  others  of  note.  An¬ 
other  famous  daughter  of  Pilot  Jr.  was  the 
brood  mare,  Midnight,  that  became  the  dam 
of  the  equally  famous  Jay-Eye-See,  with  a 
trotting  record  of  2:10  and  a  pacing  record  of 
2:06%.  The  great  brood  mare,  Waterwitch, 
was  also  a  daughter  of  Pilot  Jr.;  she  was  the 
dam  of  19  foals,  of  which  six  made  records 
of  2:30  or  better.  Morgan  breeders  can  justly 
take  credit  for  supplying  much  of 
the  stamina  and  endurance  which 
has  made  “Pilot”  a  name  to  be 
reckoned  with  wherever  good 
horseflesh  goes  flashing  down  the 
track  at  the  cry,  “They’re  off.” 

Morgan  blood  has  had  an 
equally  strong  influence  with 
many  of  the  most  famous  trotting 
horses,  as  a  study  of  their  pedi¬ 
grees  readily  shows.  No  other 
stallion  except  the  great  Hamble- 
tonian  10,  appears  more  frequent¬ 
ly  in  Standardbred  horse  pedi¬ 
grees  of  note  than  the  name  of 
Justin  Morgan.  The  noted  Black 
Hawk,  famous  in  trotting  history, 
was  sired  by  Sherman  Morgan,  a 
son  of  Justin  Morgan. 

Ethan  Allen  (2:25%),  the 
greatest  son  of  Black  Hawk,  was 
world  famous,  not  only  for  his 
speed  but  also  for  the  smoothness 
and  tireless  endurance  of  his 
trotting  stride;  he  was  the  sire  of 
the  mare  Pocahontas  (2:26%), 
that  was  bought  for  $40,000.00. 
George  Wilkes,  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  greatest  son  of 
Hambletonian  10,  was  out  of  the 
mare,  Dolly  Spanker,  that  is  credited  with 
Morgan  blood. 

The  Standardbred  Horse,  both  trotter  and 
pacer,  possesses  a  speed,  power  and  drive  that 
make  him  the  feature  attraction  at  all  racing 
events.  Through  a  blending  of  the  blood  of 
the  descendants  of  Justin  Morgan  and 
Hambletonian  10,  the  most  wonderful  light 
harness  race  horses  of  all  time  have  been 
produced.  No  other  breed  of  livestock  is  so 
truly  American. 

American  Saddle  Horses 

A  history  of  the  Morgans  as 
compiled  by  their  association 
shows  that  in  every  saddle  horse 
breeding  State,  especially  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Missouri  and  Tennessee, 
they  became  a  pronounced  factor 
in  the  founding  of  desirable  saddle 
horses,  suitable  for  both  utility  and 
the  show  ring.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  the  foundation 
saddle  sires  were  agreed  upon  and 
announced  by  the  American 
Saddle  Horse  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  many  of  them  were  of 
Morgan  descent.  It  is  recorded 
that  beginning  with  such  sires  as 
Cabell’s  Lexington,  Tom  Hal, 
Davy  Crockett  and  his  son  Brink- 
er’s  Drennon,  Coleman’s  Eureka, 
Blood’s  Black  Hawk  and  his  sons 
Blood  Chief  and  Indian  Chief, 
Telegraph,  Copperbottom,  Cock- 
spur,  and  coming  on  down  to  the 
famous  Rex  Peavine,  considered 
by  many  as  being  the  greatest  of 
all  saddle  horse  sires,  Morgan 
blood  played  an  important  part  in 
their  pedigrees.  Morgans  contributed  in  no 
small  way  to  the  superior  intelligence,  easy 
gait,  flash,  animation  and  finish  of  this  world 
famous  breed  known  as  the  American 
Saddle  Horse. 

The  American  Saddle  Horse  breed  is  di¬ 
vided,  by  blood  lines,  into  two  branches:  the 
Denmark  family  and  the  Chief  family. 
Morgan  admixtures  of  blood  appear  in  both 
of  them.  Some  leading  latter  day  sires  of  the 
Denmarks  (Continued  on  Page  638) 
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Poultry  Business  in  New  England 


IN  1945  poultry  was  the  largest  source  of 
farm  income  in  New  England.  Vermont 
and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only  States  where 
dairying  exceeded  poultry.  The  overall  picture 
for  1945  shows  that  in  New  England  the 
poultry  income  was  $156,657,000.00,  compared 
to  $149,747,000.00  for  dairy.  Massachusetts 
ranked  first  with  an  income  of  $60,478,000.00, 
representing  38.1  per  cent  of  total  farm  in-- 
come;  Connecticut  ranked  second  with  $38,- 
494,000.00,  32.5  per  cent  of  total  farm  income; 
Maine  ranked  third  with  an  income  of  $22,- 
595,000.00  and  18.0  per  cent  of  total  income; 
New  Hampshire  fourth  with  an  income  from 
poultry  of  $20,406,000.00,  47.3  per  cent  of  total 
income;  Vermont’s  poultry  income  was 
slightly  over  10  million  dollars  and  12.9  per 
cent  of  its  total;  while  Rhode  Island  took  in 
$4,650,000.00,  26.3  per  cent  of  total  income. 

This  year  poultrymen  and  farmers  have  had 
to  make  the  greatest  reduction  in  laying  flocks 
of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  a  near  calamity,  and  a  worse 
situation  was  saved  only  by  the  expiration  of 
price  ceilings  on  grain  last  June.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  some  “brass  tack”  figures:  A  survey 
shows  that  poultrymen  in  Massachusetts  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  layers  in  flocks  64.3  per 
cent  from  January  1,  1946  to  July  1.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  pullets  raised  for  replacements  from 
July  1,  1945  to  July  1,  1946  was  19.8  per  cent. 
Maine  reports  that  of  900  poultry  farms 
visited,  liquidation  of  their  laying  birds  has 
been  62  per  cent  from  January  1  to  June  1; 
normal  culling  is  only  about  25  per  cent.  New 
Hampshire  poultrymen  have  reduced  their 
laying  flocks  by  64  per  cent  from  January  1, 
1946  to  June  1. 

These  figures  are  representative  of  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  It  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  with  the  forced  liquidation  of 
flocks  on  a  wholesale  scale,  marked  reduction 
in  replacements  grown,  and  high  feed  prices, 
the  poultry  industry  has  been  put  through  the 
wringer.  Since  June  30,  feed  in  ample  supply 
is  reaching  our  area;  prices  are  still  high  but 
are  on  the  down  grade,  and  will  no  doubt 
reach  a  reasonable  level  at  which  economic 
poultry  farming  can  be  successfully  carried 
on.  The  profit  of  the  past  year  will,  however, 
be  severely  cut  before  birds  are  in  full  pro¬ 
duction.  Feed  bills  mount  rapidly  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  high  prices  per  ton.  Poultry  ration 
costs  in  early  Summer  were  the  highest  in  23 
years;  that  was  before  ceilings  were  removed. 
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This  nice  looking  flock 
re  maining 


It  is  essential  that  feed 
conservation  should  be 
practiced.  Waste  from 
overfilling  feed  hoppers, 
rats  and  mice,  and  wind 
blowing  feed  out  of 
hoppers  on  range,  are  a 
few  holes  that  need  to 
be  plugged.  About  one 
half  of  the  feed  lost  can 
be  saved  by  raising 
hatchability  10  per  cent, 
by  reducing  chick  mor¬ 
tality  one-half,  by  re¬ 
ducing  poult  mortality  15 
per  cent,  by  reducing 
hen  mortality  10  per 
cent,  and  by  culling  out 
one-half  of  our  non- 
layers.  One  of  the  most 
pertinent  points  is  that  by  rigid  culling  we 
can  save  plenty  of  feed.  Too  many  non-layers, 
or  poor  producers,  stay  in  the  flocks  and  this 
is  a  thing  that  can  be  readily  remedied.  What 
then,  in  addition  to  these  things,  can  we  do 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  stay  in  the 
chicken  business?  As  long  as  people  eat,  good 
eggs  and  high  quality  poultry  meat  will  be  in 
demand.  We  need  to  dress  the  dressed  chicken 
up  in  an  attractive  manner  that  will  have 
eye  appeal.  No  longer  should  we  tolerate 
selling  birds  at  retail,  with  head  and  feet 
attached.  Many  times  the  head  is  covered  with 
blood,  and  the  feet  are  dirty.  Certainly  this 
type  of  bird  has  no  eye  appeal  to  the  house¬ 
wife  who  does  the  family  buying.  Quality  is 
going  to  be  extremely  important  in  merchan¬ 
dising  poultry  products  from  now  on.  Let  us 
make  a  concerted  effort  as  an  industry,  by 
doing  it  individually,  to  improve  our  market¬ 
ing  practices.  Cut  up  poultry,  oven  prepared 
roasters,  and  turkeys;  freezer  locker  wrapped 
poultry  of  all  kinds;  frozen  eggs  for  consum¬ 
ers;  baked  eggs,  and  numerous  other  means 
of  increasing  consumer  demand  await  an 
alert  industry. 

Favorable  crop  reports  from  Europe  indicate 
a  possible  reduction  in  requirements  for  ex¬ 
port  for  next  year.  If  this  holds  true,  and  with 
record  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  in  pros¬ 
pect  in  this  country,  the  feed  picture  looks 
decidedly  better  for  the  next  production  year. 
If  poultrymen  can  pay  their  current  feed  bills 
until  the  new  corn  crop  is  in  “the  bag,”  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  be  on  the  up-grade.  T.B. Charles 


of  bronze  turkeys  is  taking  advantage  of  their  few 
weeks  of  life,  sunshine  and  good  range. 

Good  Management  Pays 

Only  those  chicken  men  who  had  plenty  of 
old  fashioned  nerve  and  who  practiced  good 
management,  “came  through”  this  year  and 
were  able  to  reach  the  Fall  season  with  a  de¬ 
cent  sized  flock  of  chickens.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  New  York’s  North  Country,  where  the 
business  of  raising  corn,  wheat  and  oats  can¬ 
not  be  generally  practiced.  The  acute  grain 
shortage  last  Spring  frightened  us  just  when 
the  brooder  houses  should  have  been  in  full 
operation.  Price  was  a  secondary  factor  be¬ 
cause  everything  pointed  to  increased  prices 
both  for  birds  and  eggs.  Orders  for  chicks 
were  reduced  50  to  75  per  cent.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  fowls  were  thrown  on  the  market. 
Suddenly  egg  prices  soared,  but  there  were 
few  eggs  to  be  bought  in  the  Adirondacks. 

One  thing  we  did  learn  is  that  chickens  can 
take  a  lot  of  hard  punishment  if  they  are 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  green  vege¬ 
tables.  Another  is  that  when  they  are  really 
hungry,  they  will  eat  things  they  would  not 
touch  if  they  had  feeders  filled  at  all  times. 
All  through  the  shortage  my  hens  have  had 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  light  and  air  and  what¬ 
ever  mash  was  obtainable.  It  was  crude  treat¬ 
ment,  I  confess,  but  their  egg  ratio  has  been 
exceedingly  high. 

Better  times  seem  to  be  just  around  the 
corner.  We  still  have  our  equipment.  Let’s 
hope  we  all  still  have  the  same  amount  of 
enthusiasm  to  go  on  with  our  business,  a.s.d. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Successful  Potato  Combine 

THERE  have  been  many  attempts  on  the 
part  of  potato  growers,  and  implement 
companies  as  well,  to  build  a  successful  potato 
combine.  Most  attempts  in  the  past  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  machines  whose  overall  lengths  were 
so  great  that  they  could  not  be  turned  about 
on  a  short  radius,  and  therefore  were  not 
suitable  for  small  or  fenced  fields.  Most  ma¬ 
chines,  also  due  to  their  length,  failed  to 
operate  on  side  hills,  as  trailing  types  of  com¬ 
bines  tend  to  drift  down  hill  and  there  is 
difficulty  in  staying  with  the  row.  Stones  have 
also  been  a  limiting  factor  in  the  operation 
of  machines  which  combine  all  operations 
from  digging  to  the  grading,  weighing  and 
bagging  of  the  potatoes  which  are  then  ready 
for  market. 

Potato  growers  will  be  interested  in  the 


La  Pointe  potato  combine  in  operation. 


A  crew  of  five  is  at  constant  work. 


potato  combine  pictured  here  in  operation  on 
the  Wicks  Farm  in  Suffolk  County,  Long 
Island.  The  inventor,  O’Neil  La  Pointe,  a 
native  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  built  and 
operated  this  combine  successfully  in  that 
county  last  year,  under  conditions  of  stony 
ground  and  side  hills.  The  Wicks  Farm  has 
a  fine  crop  of  potatoes.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
better  grade  on  seconds,  primarily  to  remove 
all  small  stones  from  this  grade,  the  seconds 
are  carried  in  baskets  to  the  end  of  the  row 
where  the  tractor  stops  and  the  seconds  are 
passed  over  the  elevators  and  graded  a 
second  time.  There  is  room  for  a  crew  of  five 
workers  to  assist  in  sorting,  picking  stones; 
bagging,  and  weighing  of  the  crop.  The  tied 
bags  are  set  in  the  row  behind  the  combine. 
Weeds  and  vines  are  removed  at  the  end  of 
the  elevator  on  the  left  side  of  the  machine, 


by  an  air  blast  from  a  blower  driven  from 
the  power  take-off  shaft  of  the  tractor.  One 
row  is  dug  at  a  time  and  the  tractor  can  travel 
at  any  desired  speed,  usually  second  gear, 
since  the  elevators  and  grader  have  a  gear 
change  for  regulating  their  speed.  The  digging 
blade  is  operated  by  the  power  lift  of  the 
tractor.  Since  the  combine  is  completely 
carried  by  the  tractor,  it  is  possible  to  turn 
around  with  either  rear  wheel  as  a  pivot, 
and,  being  carried  by  the  tractor,  there  is  no 
difficulty  on  side  hills  of  staying  with  the  rows. 
Mr.  La  Pointe  is  willing  to  wager  that  with  a 
good  helper  he  can  dismount  the  combine 
from  the  tractor  in  one  hour. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  Aroostook 
County  grower  has  made  a  very  noteworthy 
excellent  contribution  to  the  potato  grow¬ 
ing  industry.  W.  M.  Fairbanks 


The  seconds  are  graded  twice. 
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TRADE  MARK 
IN  USE 
.SINCE  1914 

DOUBLE  EDGE 


RAZOR 
BLADE 

GENUINE 
SWEDISH  STEEL 


Now  available  —  the  new 
Philco  blades — for  the  clean¬ 
est,  slickest  shave  you  ever 
had.  Made  of  highest  quality 
heavy  Swedish  steel  • —  they  stay 
sharp  longer  —  don’t  rust.  These 
1'bijeo  blades  fit  all  double-edge 
type  razors. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Never  before  have  you  been  able  to 
buy  keener  edge  blades  at  any  price. 

Our  new  equipment  enables  us  to 
hone  Philco  blades  to  a  new  keen¬ 
ness  that  defies  competition. 

AMAZING  VALUE 

Now  Philco  offer*  this  new  product  by  11 
mail  at  amazing  saving.  You  can  get 
over  a  year’s  supply  of  the  finest  razor 
blades  money  can  buy  for  only  $2.00 
per  box  of  100  blades  postpaid. 

MONEY-BACK,  GUARANTEE 

We  are  so  sure  you’ll  agree  with  our 
high  claims  that  we  will  refund  your 
full  purchase  mice  of  $2.00  if  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied  after  try¬ 
ing  6  blades. 

Print  your  name  on  coupon  and  in¬ 
close  with  $2.00  (bills,  check  or  M.O.). 
Your  100  blades  will  come  by  early 
mail,  prepaid.  20  boxes  of  5 
blades,  each  blade  carefully 
wrapped. 


PHILLIPS  R.  &  C.  CO* 
Rochester  10/ 
New  York 

SENP  TOPAYf 


too 

*2 

POSTPAID 


PHILLIPS  R.  &  C.  CO. 

61  Halstead  St.,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  100  Philoo  Kazor  Blades  □  Cash 
Inclosed  is  $2. 00  as  checked  opposite:  □  Check 

□  M.O. 


Send  to. 


Address. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS:  Complete 
Bine,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees: 
blueberry,  boysenberry.  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  6hrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  79  years 
■  experience,  we  guarantee  satisfac- 
-~«5^tjon.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  Ri06.  Princess  Anne,Md. 

certified 

RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants  for  Fall  Setting: 
Howard  17,  Catskill,  Pathfinder,  Premier,  Kobinson, 
Scarlet  Beauty,  25-$f.25;  50-$2.00;  I0O-S3.50;  200- 

$6.25;  400- $10.75;  t000-$22.00.  Latham  Bed  Rasp¬ 
berry,  25-$3.50;  I00-$I2.00.  Shipment  Prepaid. 

WALTER  K.  M0RSS  &.  SON,  R.  3,  Bradford,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  100  THOUSAND  Certified  Newburg  Red 
Raspberry  Plants.  $50.00  per  1000,  _ Jf-  B- 
JOHN  R.  TODD, _ ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants— Taylor,  Indian  Summer, 
Sunrise,  Latham  and  Chief.  Send  for  prices. 

BAKER’S  NURSERIES,  Hoosiek  Falls,  New  York 

RED  RASPBERRIES  Disease  free  Newburg,  Taylor, 
Marcy,  Milton,  Indian  Summer.  Circular  free. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON.  CONNECTICUT 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS — Latham.  Immediate  delivery. 
$1.00  per  15  postpaid.  Methwold  Farm,  Shirley,  Mass. 
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MALONEY 

ORTHERN  GROWN 

FRUIT  TREES 

/or  Ore/ arc/  ProYvYs 

These  sturdy  APPLE,  PEACH, 
PEAR  and  CHERRY  trees,  raised 
under  famed  MALONEY  super¬ 
vision,  are  top  quality  stock  with 
hardy  root  systems  that  survive 
extreme  climatic  conditions. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  big  FREE 
Catalog  showing  all  varieties. 
BIGGER  PROFITS  result,  from 
Maloney  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  Fruit  Trees. 


MALONEY  BROS* 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

72  Circle  Rd.,  Donsville,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  TREES, 
SEEDS,  ROSES 
and  SHRUBS 

belly’s  Nursery  Stock  is  noted 
for  its  vigor  and  livability.  Write 
today  for  NEW  FALL  CATALOG 
listing  all  the  best  varieties  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 

BERRIES,  GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 

SEEDS  It’s  FREE.  Good  nursery  stock 
is  still'  scarce,  so  order  promptly  to 
avoid  disappointment.  We  Guarantee 
Satisfaction.  Free  Planting  Guide  with 
each  order.  Our  66th  year. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES/Inc. 

Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Michigan 
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If  and  Cottage  Tulip  Bulbs. 
I  marvelous  assortment  of 
naming  rainbow  colors  guar- 
an  teed  to  flower  4  years. 


m 


SEND  NO  MONEY  .  .  .  ORDER 
NOW  .  .  .  PAY  LATER.  Bulbs  reach 
p'-’  t«me  for  fall  planting  for  only 

SI. 69  plus  c.o.d.  postage.  Cash  orders 
,  .  sent  prepaid  BONUS.  .  .  prompt  action 

lA  Kenuine  Dutcl*  Iris  bulbs  ALSO 
Act  now.  bend  your  name  and  address  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.,  Dept.  BR-1116. 

Grand  Rapid*  2,  Michigan 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

Special  Offer:  250  Imported  Dutch  Bulbs  $6.50 

50  TULIPS,  4  Colors.  100  CROCUSES,  4  Varieties. 
50  ANEMONEN.  50  GRAPE  HYACINTHS.. 

THE  DUTCH  BULB  SHOP 
ADOLF.  ELLING,  R.  D.  I,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

NUT  TREES— Grafted,  Improved 

Black  and  English  Walnuts,  Persimmons, 
Honey  Locust,  Blueberries — all  in  variety. 
Select  Chinese  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  Wildlife 
plants.  Profit  by  our  quarter-century  of 
research.  Write  for  list. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  .Downington,  Pa. 


PRINTED-TO-ORDER  £2  "■ 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  -S-  ■ 

CALENDARS;  (1947):  50-$2.50;  I00-$4.00. 

BIG  ACORN  PRESS,  OAK  HILL,  NEW  YORK 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE  —  Retired  superin¬ 
tendent  can  help  you  buy  cows  or  farms.  Crops,  soils, 
machinery,  dairies,  orchards  are  my  business.  One 
cow,  one  farm  operation,  may  cover  aui  expenses. 

L.  0.  Stevenson,  So.  Hadley,  Mass.  Tel.  Holyoke  7263 


DDT  and  2,  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  saves  money.  Free  interesting  information. 

SILVERTON  LABORATORIES,  R,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting  ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Arl  Color  Pages  . . .  FREE 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting 


STARKING 

Apple 

(Trademark) 


Special*  id  ftoiei  and  Shrvbt 

EW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — now  ready  to  bring  quick  profits: 

Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger. 
Introduced  by  the  wizards  of  horti¬ 
culture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Lus¬ 
cious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 
flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bearalmost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (FREE  while 
they  last)  shows  miracle  fruits,  shrubs -and  roses  in  color  photos. 
“Experts’Choice’J  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off — we  stand 
Vs  of  cost  to  encourage  prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome  fruit 
shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  rosea.  MAIL  COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  t  ORCHARDS  C0„  Boi  BB-66,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SPARE -TIME  SALESMEN  A  WOMEN  WANTED 

—  Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $240.01  In  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  Mail  Coupon  NOWt 


,  Kuraailej  &  Orchirds 
t30xBB-66.Uuiiuni.MO. 

Please  send  Free" 
1947  Book  of  World’s 
Champion  Fruit  Trees. 

□  Check  here  for  special  10- 
tree  proposition. 

□  Check  here  for  special  over  20- 
tree  proposition. 


Check  here  if  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trefes 


The  “How,  Where  and 
When”  on  Small  Fruits 

Last  April  we  bought  five  acres  of 
land  that  had  not  been  worked  for 
five  years.  The  old  strawberries  had 
grown  up  in  weeds  and  we  had  time  to 
set  out  500  new  plants.  Can  we  set 
out  more  this  Fall?  The  black  rasp- 
oerries  are  all  over  the  garden.  We 
plowed  down  some  to  make  room  for 
the  garden.  The  ones  that  are  left  are 
all  weeds.  Can  the  young  canes  be 
set  out  this  Fall?  The  rhubarb  has  gone 
the  same  way;  it  grew  up,  looked  nice, 
but  the  stocks  were  so  spindly  we 
didn’t  get  any  fruit  from  them  before 
going  to  seed.  The  grape  vines  have 
fallen  and  are  running  all  over  the 
orchard;  some  have  climbed  the  trees. 
They  are  nice  big  grapes  now  and  full 
bunches. 

If  you  can  help  us  to  clean  up  this 
mess,  we  will  be  forever  grateful. 
Ohio  l.  s. 

Strawberry  plants  can  usually  be  set 
successfully  in  the  late  Fall  if  well- 
mulched  over  Winter.  If  no  mulch  is 
available,  wait  until  Spring.  Only  the 
runner  plants  which  grew  this  year 
should  be  used. 

Black  raspberries  do  not  sucker  like 
the  red  raspberry,  but  are  propagated 
by  layering  the  tips  of  the  new  canes. 
Early  in  September  the  tips  are  in¬ 
serted  vertically  in  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  four  inches.  In  the  Spring  they  may 
be  taken  up  and  used  to  start  a  new 
planting.  Before  putting  down  the  tips, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  work  up  the 
ground  to  provide  mellow  soil  in  which 
the  tips  are  to  root.  It  may  be  less 
trouble  for  you  to  buy  new  plants  in 
the  Spring. 

To  manage  the  grapes  it  is  advisable 
to  get  them  on  a  trellis  which  may 
be  of  two  wires,  one  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  other  about 
three  feet  above  the  lower  wire.  Train 
a  cane  to  the  top  wire  for  the  trunk 
of  the  vine  and  short  canes  along  each 
wire  leaving  40  or  more  buds  to  the 
vine.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  cut  them 
back  severely  next  March,  removing  as 
much  of  the  old  wood  as  possible  and 
leaving  four  or  five  canes  of  last  year’s 
wood  with  about  10  buds  on  each. 
They  should  be  trained  up  to  some  sort 
of  a  trellis  and  pruned  thereafter  each 
Spring. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  dug  and  the 
old  clump  divided  by  splitting  up  with 
a  sharp  spade  leaving  one  strong  eye 
to  each  piece.  These  should  be  set  in 
rich  soil  either  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Spring.  g.  l.  s. 

Raspberry  Cultivation 

I  have  found  that  raspberries  are 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory 
Df  fruits  to  grow.  This  past  Summer, 
with  the  dry  June  and  July  that  we 
had  here  in  New  Hampshire,  bore  me 
out.  True,  in  September,  I  have  been 
getting  Everbearing  strawberries,  but 
they  had  to  be  hoed,  watered,  runners 
ana  blossoms  picked  off  and  mulched 
all  Summer.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
raspberries  had  very  little  attention 
until  it  was  time  to  pick  them;  that 
was  the  hardest  job.  I  have  only  two 
dozen  plants,  but  we  picked  an  average 
of  three  pints  or  more  a  day  all 
through  the  season,  and  they  were  de¬ 
licious  juicy  berries. 

For  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  like¬ 
wise,  here  is  my  simple  formula  in  one 
word — “mulch.”  I  use  anything  and 
everything,  and  add  to  it  from  year  to 
year,  never  removing  any  but  letting  it 
rot  down.  Year  before  last,  it  was  a 
thick  layer  of  coarse  sawdust  put  on 
in  the  Fall.  Last  Fall  I  used  material 
from  the  compost  pile  that  was  only 
half  rotted  down.  This  Fall  I  am  using 
trash  cut  from  the  roadside,  and 
dumped  near  the  raspberries  by  the 
highway  workers.  I  have  even  laid 
the  old  canes  between  the  rows  this 
year  when  I  pruned,  and  will  put  a 
thick  layer  of  the  grass  and  brush 
from  the  highway  on  top  of  them. 
They  are  never  cultivated;  the  only 
work  is  pruning  and  tying  them  up, 
and  picking  the  berries.  With  this  heavy 
mulch,  the  plants  grow  under  natural 
conditions.  The  soil  is  moist  and  soft, 
even  during  prolonged  dry  spells  such 
as  we  had  this  last  Summer.  The  roots 
are  undisturbed  and  cool.  The  rasp 
berry  plants  thrive  and  to  my  way  of 
thinking  are  one  of  the  most  delicious 
and  easiest  of  fruits  for  the  home 
gardener  to  grow.  E.  t.  l. 

New  Hampshire 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . . $6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2.25 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post . 2.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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WISCONSIN 

HYBRIDS 

"The  Corn  That  Keeps 

Yes,  farmers  all  across  the  country 
get  more  bushels  per  acre  when 
they  plant  Wisconsin  Hybrids.  And 
it’s  corn  that  keeps,  does  not  mold. 
These  hybrids  are  bred  for  your 
growing  season,  give  you  sound 
quality,  properly  matured  corn, 
with  exceptional  stand-up-ability, 
extra  strong  stalks. 

GROW  CORN,  NOT  COB! 

There’s  no  profit  in  growing  cob  f 
That’s  why  Wisconsin  Hybrids  are 
bred  to  grow  solid  ears,  deep  ker¬ 
nels,  small  cob.  For  more  corn, 
less  cob,  plant  Wisconsin  Hybrids. 

This  Tag  is 

YOUR  GUARANTEE 

that  this  seed  corn  is  developed  from 
new  foundation 
stocks  supplied 
each  year  by  the 
Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture . . . 
and  that  it  has  been 
field  inspected,  of¬ 
ficially  sampled, 
tested  and  tagged 
by  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Assn. 

^0*4  fin  t&e  Big  Red  W 
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OTHER  “BIG  RED  W”  VARIETIES 

FORVIC  OATS  The  successor  to  the  fam¬ 
ous  Vicland  Oats.  Comparative  tests  show 
yields  9  to  10%  more  than  Vicland. 
8LACKHAWK  WHEAT  For  Fall  Planting, 
This  soft  red  winter  wheat  combines  su¬ 
perior  yield  with  high  resistance  to  plant 
diseases. 

HENRY  WHEAT  For  Spring  Wanting.  A 
superior  yielding  variety  that  scored  remark- 
I  able  success  since  its  introduction  in  1944. 
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tell  which  Wis¬ 
consin  Hybrids  are 
best  suited  to  your 
area,  and  all  about 
other  *  ‘  Big  Red 
W,;  varieties. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Agronomy  Bldg.,  Madison  6,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  literature  on  Wis¬ 
consin  Hybrids  and  other  “Big  Bed 
W”  varieties. 

Name  . . . . 

RFD . „ . 

P.0 . State . 
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EFFICIENT  DEPENDABLE  ECONOMICAL 

•  3  HJP.,  4  cycle,  Wisconsin  air-cooled 
engine. 

•  Plows  up  to  1  acre  a  day  —  seeds, 
cultivates  and  harrows  up  to  4 
acres  per  day. 

•  Finger  Tip  controls  for  quick  steer¬ 
ing,  balanced  turns. 

•  New  patented  drawbar  insures  pre¬ 
cision  cultivation. 

•  Has  forward  and  reverse  speeds. 

•  Attachments  available  —  Twin  Gang 
Disc  Harrow.  .  .10"  plow  attach¬ 
ment.  .  .36’  spike  tooth  harrow.  .  . 
lawn  mower  attachment  .  .  .  sickle 
mower  attachment. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

S81  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  11,  N  .Y. 


PAiCOW 

ALUMI-SHIELD 


LUMINUM 


seesros 
SPHAtT  v  COATING 


LENGTHENS  LIFE  OF 

*  OLD  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

*  GALVANIZED  JRON 

*  COMPOSITION  SHINGLES 

*  BRICK.  STUCCO.  CON 
•  CRETE  SURFACES 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  F  4  (%< 


THE  PARAFFINE  COS.  INC. 

295  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEWYORK  16 


DEFLECTOR  TRACTOR  HEATER 


KEEPS  YOU  WARM  on  COLD 

—  comfortable,  without  cold,  wintry 
blasts  bothering  you— work  MORE 
DAYS.  MORE 
when  necessary — 
on  days  ordinarily 
due  to  excc  iive 
Use  it  one  extra  day 
and  it  almost  pays  for 
itself— use  on  all  draw 
bar  work  —  hauling 
feed  to  cattle —  grain 
to  market — corn  pick¬ 
ing-plowing.  etc.  It 
deflects  motor  heat -r  no  unit  to  pet  out  of  order. 
You,  yourself,  regulate  heat  desired. 

WRITE  TODAY 

ture,  price,  details. 

Mail  penny  r>ns*-n-d  todav. 

Valley  Farm  SuppCy  Co.,  Bx284-K,  Kansas  City  10.  Mo. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP 


CATCHES  ALL  KINDS  OF  ANIMALS. 

CAN'T  HARM  CHILDREN,  PETS.  BIRDS  OR  POULTRY 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  “Havahart”  traps 
beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm  and  estate 
use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose  a  toe  in  these 
traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return  the  neighbor’s  cat 
or  turn  your  own  loose  unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  except  it 
opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals  can  see  all 
the  way  through  and  get  a  feeling  of  confidence. 
No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  continuous 
service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken  coop 
will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  card  today  tor  illustrated  price  list. 
HAVAHART,  233  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  3  —  300  amp.  Hobart  portable  welders. 
2  —  Gardner  Denver  portable  alt  compressors. 

1  —  30  ft.  portable  conveyor  with  4  cycle  Leroy  motor. 
1  —  220  volt  D.C.  neoerator  with  meters,  panel 
board  and  rheostat. 

WEST  BABYLON  WELDING  &.  MACHINE  WORKS 
Sunrise  Highway,  East  Little  Nedt  Road 
West  Babylon,  L.  I..  N.  V,  •  Babylon  1206 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Paints  for  Greenhouse  Shading 

What  may  I  use  for  whiting  on  a 
small  greenhouse?  Would  it  be  practi¬ 
cal  to  put  this  on  the  inside?  a.  s. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Any  of  the  paints  used  for  shading 
should  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the 
glass  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
wash  off  if  placed  on  .the  inside.  A 
good  wash  can  be  made  of  freshly 
slaked  stone  lime  and  water,  to  which 
is  added  one  part  of  common  salt  to 
four  parts  of  lima  Salt  is  added  after 
the  lime  is  slaked.  This  is  then  strained 
and  applied  with  a  spray  pump.  It 
is  usually  necessary  to  apply  this  two 
and  often  three  times  during  the 
Summer,  but  it  comes  off  readily 
through  the  action  of  Fall  rains  and 
frosts  and  seldom  requires  the  use  of 
a  scrub  brush  when  a  clear  glass  is 
needed.  Another  satisfactory  paint 
sometimes  used  is  made  of  white  lead 
and  gasoline,  just  enough  lead  being 
used  to  make  a  milk-colored  liquid. 
This  may  be  applied  either  with  a  brush 
or  with  a  spray  pump.  It  adheres  much 
better  than  the  other  wash  mentioned, 
but  has  the  objection  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  do  considerable 
hand  work  in  order  to  remove  it  in  the 
Fall.  A  third  wash  sometimes  used  is 
made  as  follows:  Slake  a  half  bushel 
of  stone  lime.  Strain  and  add  a  brine 
made  of  one  peck  of  salt  in  enough 
warm  water  to  fully  dissolve  it.  Then 
add  three  pounds  of  rice  flour,  and  boil 
to  a  paste.  Then  add  a  half  pound  of 
whiting  and  one  pound  of  glue  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  let  stand  for  a  few  days,  thin  with 
water,  and  apply.  This  is  the  whitewash 
commonly  used  for  painting  fences  and 
buildings  and  is  very  adhesive.  For 
greenhouses  it  is  applied  as  a  very  thin 
coat. 

Poor  Season  for  Onions 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  we 
did  wrong  with  our  onions?  We  got 
the  Ebenezer  and  Sweet  Spanish  sets. 
They  all  came  up  fine  to  10  or  12  inches 
high,  but  they  seemed  to  stop  there.  It 
was  dry,  so  we  hoed  them  again  and 
dressed  them  with  strawy  manure. 
Then  the  rain  came  and  they  took  a 
start  up  above  my  waist,  only  too 
heavy,  to  stand  upright,  so  drooped 
about  the  middle.  Nearly  half  of  them 
had  two  onions  on  the  same  root,  some¬ 
times  in  the  same  skin.  Some  had  three 
in  the  same  skin,  which  made  the 
necks  very  large  and  hard  to  dry  out. 

Missouri  l.  m.  c. 

Most  of  your  trouble  is  due  to  the 
dry  season,  followed  later  by  more 
abundant  rain.  Onions  usually  grow 
very  well  from  sets,  provided  these  are 
grown  and  stored  in  such  a  way  that 
they  do  not  go  to  seed.  Sets  should  be 
obtained  from  experienced  growers 
who  have  proper  facilities  for  storage. 
The  sets  should  be  planted  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  on  soils  that  have  been  well 
fertilized.  In  addition  to  the  manure 
you  have  used,  it  might  pay  you  to 
use  wood  ashes  and  a  small  amount  of  | 
a  5-10-10  fertilizer  about  30  pounds  for 
each  thousand  square  feet. 


Potatoes  do  not  Cross  Fertilize 

Will  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
mix  like  corn  if  they  are  planted  in 
the  same  field;  that  is,  one  row  of  one 
kind  and  the  next  row  of  another 
kind?  n.  c.  w. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 

Since  potatoes  are  propagated  vegeta- 
tively  and  not  by  true  seed,  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  varieties  mixing  by 
cross  fertilization  no  matter  how  close 
together  they  are  planted.  Plants  such 
as  corn  are  propagated  by  seeds  that 
usually  result  from  cross  fertilization, 
the  pollen  being  carried  by  the  wind 
for  long  distances. 


Value  of  Septic  Tank  Residue 

I  would  like  some  information  on 
the  value  of  the  contents  from  septic  j 
tanks  of  a  sewage  disposal  system; 
this  to  be  properly  processed  and 
sterilized  for  use  as  a  garden  fertilizer,  j 

Hancock  County,  W.  Va.  t.  a.  o. 

The  residue  from  septic  tanks  con¬ 
tains  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  together  with  some 
organic  matter.  To  grow  satisfactory 
crops,  however,  it  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  more  complete  fertilizer 
such  as  a  5-10-5  or  4-12-6  formula  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  crops  to  be  grown. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  necessary  pro¬ 
cessing  of  this  material  would  be  worth 
the  expense  and  trouble. 


How  to  Apply  Hen  Manure 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
mix  hen  manure,  to  put  on  my  vege¬ 
table  garden?  R.  l. 

Connecticut 

Poultry  manure  is  best  applied  alone 
without  mixing  it  with  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terial.  It  should  be  supplemented  with 
a  good  garden  fertilizer  such  as  a 
formula  of  5-10-5  or  5-10-10.  Use  about 
25  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  and  eight 
bushels  of  the  manure  per  thousand 
square  feet.  A  good  plan  is  to  apply  the 
hen  manure  in  the  Fall  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  the  following  Spring. 


they’re  called 


“Litentufs” 


1.  THEY’RE  LIGHT  .  .  .  lighter  than  any  farm 
footwear  we’ve  made  in  years!  And  that  means 
you  can  do  more  farm  work  without  getting 
tired  as  soon.  In  fact,  you  have  much  less 
weight  to  carry  around  in  the  new 
"Litentuf”  farm  boots! 


2.  THEY’RE  TOUGH  .  .  .  You’ll  get 
miles  of  extra  service  from  the  new 
"Litentufs.”  They’re  really  built  to 

stand  the  rough  going  of  farm  work. 

Farmers  have  proved  this  themselves  in  wear 

tests  under  actual  farming  conditions. 


3.  THEY’RE  STRETCHABLE  .  .  .  that  means  they  fit! 
Because  of  new  construction,  "Litentufs" 
are  a  cinch  to  get  on  and  off.  Real  "know 
how’’  in  rubber  compounding  methods 
makes  this  extra  stretch  possible. 


4.  THEY’RE  MORE  COMFORTABLE  .  .  .  you’ll  find  solid 
comfort  in  every  pair  of  “Litentufs”.  This  light,  tough, 
stretchable  farm 
footwear  is  a  real  buy  ia 
comfort  and  protection,  no 
matter  what  your  requirements. 

Ask  for  "Litentufs”  .  .  .  you’ll  find  them 
at  your  B.  F.  Goodrich  dealer’s. 


B.F  Goodrich 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

Statistics  are  interesting  to  most  of 
us  though  we  all  know  that  unscrupul¬ 
ous  groups  can  twist  figures  around 
to  serve  their  nefarious  purposes.  I 
have  just  been  reading  about  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  farms  and  the  plans 
for  bringing  it  to  more  places.  At 
present  less  than  50  per  cent  of  our 
six  million  farms  have  electricity. 
There  has  been  a  strange  lack  of  co¬ 
operation,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
say  a  lack  of  meeting  of  minds  among 
the  utility  companies  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  But  at 
any  rate,  the  private  companies  have 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  spend  some 
$300,000,000  on  expansion  of  power 
lines. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  behind 
this  and  it  is  a  heartening  indication  of 
traditional  American  independence  and 
the  solid  foundation  of  the  world’s 
best  economic  law — that  of  supply  and 
demand.  Some  time  ago,  representatives 
of  the  utility  companies  met  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  to  discuss  farmers 
needs  in  relation  to  electricity.  Then 
the  privately  sponsored  Electric  In¬ 
formation  Exchange  published  a  report 
based  on  years  of  research.  Two  things 
are  of  interest  to  us.  First,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  while  urban  dwellers 
spent  40  cents  of  each  dollar  of  in¬ 
come  on  manufactured  equipment,  the 
farm  families  spent  70  cents  of  each 
dollar  for  manufactured  articles. 
Second,  so  far  as  a  sampling  of  farm 
families  could  determine,  it  looks  as  if 
these  families  will  spend  about  $500,- 
000,000  on  electrical  equipment  before 
the  end  of  1948.  This  includes  a  great 
range  of  items:  refrigerators,  deep 
freezers,  washing  machines,  irons  and 
ironers,  vacuum  cleaners,  electrically 
powered  farm-shop  equipment  that 
means  motors  of  many  sizes,  feed 
grinders,  etc. 

The  point  is:  the  big  companies  are 
going  to  make  a  drive  in  the  farm 
field.  In  order  to  sell  equipment,  the 
power  lines  must  go  up  along  many 
of  the  country’s  some  1,000,000  miles  of 
secondary  roads  that  do  not  now  have 
electricity.  It  means  that  at  long  last 
the  standard  of  living  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms  will  be  brought 
within  hailing  distance  of  what  city 
workers  have  had  for  a  generation. 
The  Countryman  has  made  many  sur¬ 
veys  among  farm  families  in  the  North¬ 
east,  and  over  a  20  year  period  the 
men  and  women  queried  always  men¬ 
tion  two  things:  running  water  and 
electricity. 

There  ~are  three  things  every  farm 
home  should  have,  the  two  mentioned 
and  central  heat.  Electricity,  running 
water  and  furnace  heat  are  the  “Big 
Three”  of  comfortable  farm  living.  And 
it  all  comes  back  to  one  fundamental 
point.  Farming  must  be  profitable 
enough  so  that  families  can  afford  these 
comforts  of  life.  If  agriculture  can 
make  a  living  for  a  family  only  when 
a  man  works  12  to  16  hours  a  day, 
then  something  is  wrong.  We  are 
rapidly  getting  the  five  day  week  as  a 
nationwide  thing  in  industry;  stores, 
banks  and  retail  shops  are  all  regu¬ 
lating  hours  for  their  help  to  get  down 
around  the  40  hour  mark.  How  can  we 
expect  able  and  ambitious  young  folks 
to  make  a  career  of  farming  if  they  see 
ahead  of  them  a  12  hour  day  for  six 
days  a  week,  plus  the  chores  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  not  very  much  in  return? 

Had  an  interesting  letter  from  an 
R  N  -Y  reader  the  other  day.  He  said: 
“I  keep  10  or  12  first  class  cows,  raise 
all  the  hay  and  silage,  and  this  year 
am  raising  three  acres  of  field  corn 
that  I’ll  grind  as  corn  and  cob  meal. 
I  do  all  the  work  except  for  help  m 
haying  and  filling  the  silo.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  a  cash  crop  I  could 
raise  to  add  $1,000  profit.”  It  is  always 
interesting  to  try  to  answer  a  question 
like  this.  A  man  handling  a  dozen  cows, 
raising  hay,  silage  and  grain  is  not 
going  to  have  too  much  time.  That 
eliminates  crops  like  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  but  there  are  a  few  crops 
that  offer  good  possibilities  to  the  man 
who  is  located  on  a  road  so  he  can  sell 
at  retail  prices  from  a  roadside  stand. 

I  can  think  of  four  crops  that  a 
general  farmer  might  I’aise  asparagus, 
muskmelons,  sweet  corn  and  winter 
squash.  If  I  were  going  to  choose  two, 
it  would  be  sweet  corn  and  winter 
squash;  if  just  one,  I  would  choose  the 
squash.  The  newer  small  varieties  sell 
well.  It  is  a  crop  that  can  be  raised 
without  much  hand  labor.  Rotenone 
dusts  will  go  a  long  way  toward  con¬ 
trolling  the  squash  borer.  Then  too, 
by  starting  50  or  100  hills  under  hot- 
caps  late  in  April  or  early  May 
(Boston  latitude),  a  man  will  have  a 
variety  like  Butternut  for  sale  from 
mid-August  through  September.  The 
writer  has  conducted  many  experi¬ 
ments  on  Butternut  and  for  whatever 
it  is  worth,  he  believes  it  pays  to 
broadcast  two  tons  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
and  harrow  it  in  before  planting.  A 
good  loam  soil  with  good  drainage  pro¬ 
duces  a  big  crop.  If  you  can  raise  eight 
tons  per  acre  and  sell  it  at  retail  at 
three  cents  a  pound,  it  means  a  gross 
of  $480  per  acre.  Most  areas  sell  squash 
at  four  cents  or  even  five.  At  five  cents, 
a  man  grosses  $800  per  acre  on  an 
eight  ton  crop. 

Tc  the  ladies  only:  Friends  are  ad¬ 
vising  me  to  leave  town  before  my 
new  book,  “The  Countryman’s  Cook- 
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book,”  is  released.  Before  I  do,  may 
I  tell  you  how  to  make  the  real,  old- 
fashioned,  New  Hampshire  style  red 
flannel  hash?  You  don’t  use  left-over 
corned  beef, potatoes,  turnips  and  carrots. 
The  genuine,  mouth-watering,  nostril- 
tingling  kind  is  made  of  eight  or  H) 
chopped  cooked  beets,  two  chopped 
cooked  potatoes,  and  a  couple  medium 
sized  chopped  raw  onions.  Chop  this  all 
together  in  a  big  wooden  bowl;  then 
fry  two  or  three  strips  of  bacon  in  an 
iron  spider  over  a  gray  birch  fire.  Pour 
off  some  of  the  fat  and  break  the  bacon 
into  small  pieces;'  put  in  the  beets, 
potatoes  and  onions.  Heat  very,  very 
slowly.  Then  about  20  minutes  before 
supper,  put  it  over  a  hot  heat  so  the 
bottom  layer  will  be  crunchy  and 
chewy.  If  a  man  can  have  two  help¬ 
ings  of  that,  plenty  of  bread  ’n  butter 
pickles,  some  johnny  cake,  two  pieces 
of  juicy  deep  dish  apple  pie  and  some 
cold  creamy  milk,  he  has  something 
that  will  hold  him  until  breakfast. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 


Timely  Berry  Questions 

If  I  planted  strawberry  plants  in 
October,  would  the  young  plants  be 
big  enough  to  replant  in  April  or  May? 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.  l.  g.  t. 

Strawberry  plants  may  be  set  in 
October,  but  they  will  not  make  any 
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runners  until  the  following  year,  so 
there  is  no  reason  for  digging  them  up 
again  in  April  or  May.  October  planted 
strawberries  get  off  to  a  good  start  in 
the  Spring  and  will  make  more  runners 
than  Spring  planted  strawberries.  They 
should  be  mulched  not  later  than 
November  15.  In  the  Spring  the  mulch 
is  removed  and  the  bed  cultivated  the 
same  as  a  Spring  set  bed. 


How  would  you  start  blackberries 
from  the  roots  to  grow  plants?  What 
time  of  year  to  start  them?  g.  b. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Blackberries  are  propagated  from 
root  cuttings.  The  plants  are  dug  in  the 
late  Fall,  taking  care  to  get  as  many 
of  the  larger  roots  as  possible.  The 
roots  are  made  up  into  four  inch  cut¬ 
tings  which  are  stored  in  moist  sand 
or  peat  until  Spring,  when  they  are 
planted  out  about  two  inches  deep  in 
rows  in  the  nursery.  By  the  Fall  the 
plants  will  be  large  enough  for  field 
planting.  g.  L-  s. 


When  is  the  best  time  to  tie  up  first 
year  red  raspberries?  c.  K. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

First  year  red  raspberry  canes  may 
be  tied  up  either  this  Fall  or  next 
Spring.  Fall  tying  would  protect  the 
canes  to  some  extent  against  breakage 
from  deep  snows.  G.  L.  s. 
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Book  Note 

General  Horticulture  —  By  Thomas 
J.  Talbert.  The  author  of  this  well 
illustrated  452-page  book  is  widely 
known  as  an  orchardist,  also  for  his 
professional  duties  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Horticulture  and 
Forestry  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  has  ably  presented  a  complete  and 
modern  view  of  the  culture  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  ornamental  plants. 
Fundamentals  that  influence  and  de¬ 
termine  success  are  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  reasons  rather  than  rules 
have  been  stressed. 

Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
horticultural  industry;  factors  affect¬ 
ing  fruitfulness;  varieties,  pollination, 
and  fruit  thinning;  propagation;  soils, 
locations  and  plantings;  soil  manage¬ 
ment  and  fertilization;  pruning  de¬ 
ciduous  fruit  trees;  insects  of  fruit 
crops;  diseases  of  horticultural  crops; 
spraying  and  dusting;  the  pome  fruits; 
the  stone  fruits;  grape  culture;  straw¬ 
berry  culture;  cane  and  bush  fruit 
culture;  nut  tree  culture;  growing  vege¬ 
tables;  beautifying  the  home  grounds; 
tropical  and  subtropical  fruits;  and 
distributing  horticultural  crops.  D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $4.00.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  eight  cents  tax.) 
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Leaves  of  the  plant  manufacture  the  nutrients  nec¬ 
essary  to  grow  corn  ears.  And  so  long  as  the  leaves 
are  green,  they  keep  on  working. 

Bred  into  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  are  not  only  more 
square  inches  of  leaf  surface  per  plant,  but  the 
ability  to  stay  green  longer.  The  leaves  continue 
to  work  right  up  to  maturity! 

Bigger  leaves — more  leaves— tougher,  thicker  leaves 
that  withstand  blight — longer-living  leaves  provide 
FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  with  more  food  to  make  bigger 
yields — or  more  nutritious  bulk  for  silage! 

FUNK  G  Hybrids  have  bigger  roots,  too,  for 
gathering  more  moisture  and  plant  food  from  the 
soil.  They  have  bigger  stalks  for  storing  the  nu¬ 


trients  and  feeding  them  to  the  ear  as  it  develops. 


These  important  features  of  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
help  you  get  more  corn  from  every  acre.  Whether 
you  grow  for  silage  or  husking  we  have  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS  that  are  especially  well  adapted  to  your 
local  climate  and  soil  conditions.  Decide  now  to 
plant  FUNKG  HYBRID  corn  next  year— and  order 
seed  at  once! 

FREE  BOOKLET 


Send  a  card  for  free  HYBRID  Corn 
booklet,  prices,  etc. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  310-S  landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 
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Vi  hats  Coming  in  the  FARM  ALL  System? 


Autumn  on  the  farm.  Another  summer  is 
ended,  and  Nature  lays  things  by  for  winter. 

Now  for  1947.  What's  ahead?  Will  the 
long-promised  new  equipment  reach  the  farm 
in  ample  supply  for  all? 

Everybody  at  International  Harvester  is  stork¬ 
ing  toward  that  end.  Unless  new  complications 
arise,  your  dealer  under  the  IH  sign  should 
have  the  tractors  and  machines  you  need,  in 
time  for  another  spring.  ( 

Our  factories  are  turning  out  the  4  Farmalls 
—A,  B,  H  and  M— and  the  ever-increasing  vari¬ 
ety  of  pull-behind  and  mounted  equipment 
that  makes  the  FARMALL  SYSTEM. 


tity  production  next  summer. 

Among  other  new  International  products 
are  these:  Self-Propelled  Combines  ...  One- 
Man  Pickup  Hay  Balers . . .  Mechanical  Cotton 
Pickers  .  .  .  Spreaders  for  Fluid  Manure  .  .  . 
New  Side  Delivery  Rakes  . . .  Dry  and  Green 
Hay  Choppers  . . .  Power  Loaders  . . .  Smaller 
Balers,  Combines,  Corn  Pickers  .  .  .  Cut-Off 
Corn  Pickers  .  .  .  Sugar  Beet  Harvesters  .  .  . 
Touch  Control  Development . . .  Home  Freez¬ 
ers  and  Refrigerators. 

Some  of  these  are  coming  off  the  assembly 
lines  now— others  await  the  completion  of 
new  factories.  Your  contact  is  the  Interna- 


HOLO  THAT  SOIL! 

Sava  the  thin  layer  of  soil  in  which 
your  living  is  rooted.  If  erosion  is  a 
problem  in  your  fields,  join  in  the 
great  modern  drive  to  control  it. 
See  the  supervisors  of  your  local 
soil  conservation  district  or  your 
county  agent  for  cooperation  in  a 
terracing,  contouring  and  strip-crop- 
ping  program  . . .  FARMAIL  Tractors 
and  Equipment  are  designed  for 
FARMING  ON  THE  CONTOUR. 
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The  new  Farmall  CUB,  eagerly  awaited  on 
thousands  of  small  farms,  will  take  longer  to 
deliver.  The  Cub  is  now  scheduled  for  quan- 


tional  Dealer.  Let  him  know  your  needs. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  lilinoi 


Tune  in  Harvest  of  Stars  every  Sunday — NBC  Network.  See  newspapers  for  time  and  station. 
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RADIO  FLASH!  Listen  to  the  NATIONAL  FARM  and 
HOME  HOUR,  with  Everett  Mitchell . . .  Every  Saturday,  NBC 


European  Episodes 

Part  IV 
Wedding  Bells 

Wherever  roses  bloom  and  moonlight 
creates  a  semi-realistic  world,  that  old, 
old  story  will  always  be  told  in  the 
same  way.  It  cannot  differ  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  customs,  and  it  wells 
up  from  the  human  heart  as  the 
Creator  has  made  that  human  heart. 
But  when  the  day  of  wedding  bells 
draws  nearer,  the  hand  of  different 
human  customs  and  different  national 
laws  can  readily  be  seen,  and  since 
no  other  day,  not  even  election  day, 
can  be  of  as  vast  importance  as  our 
wedding  day,  I  have  always  liked  to 
observe  the  way  each  nation  turns  a 
different  knot  in  that  all  important  tie. 

As  a  young  fellow,  I  entered  an 
optical  store  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
After  a  little  waiting,  a  hurried  owner 
appeared  behind  the  counter  and 
snapped,  “Well,  young  man,  what  do 
you  want,  glasses  or  a  marriage 
license?”  I  stood  dumbfounded.  Timid¬ 
ly,  I  told  him  that  I  was  there  for 
glasses.  When  I  got  home,  I  had  to 
ask  the  boss  whether  I  could  have 
misunderstood  that  optician.  “No,”  he 
said,  “That’s  right,  you  can  marry  here 
as  easy  as  pie.”  That  night  I  could 
not  refrain  from  writing  to  my  old 
home  to  tell  them  how  they  got  married 
in  Canada. 

Two  years  later,  I  walked  with  my 
“her”  to  a  town  clerk  in  the  Catskills 
to  get  a  marriage  license.  An  hour 
later,  my  sweet  bride  and  I  kneeled 
down  before  a  pastor  and  he  made  us 
husband  and  wife  in  as  reverent  a  way 
as  we  ever  could  have  wished  for.  I 
did  have  to  correct  him  a  little  later 
about  an  error  he  had  made  in  our 
certificate:  he  had  typed  that  he  had 
“untied”  us  instead  of  “united”  us  in 
Holy  Matrimony.  I  stepped  up  to  him 
and  asked  “Pardon  me,  Dominie,  but 
isn’t  this  a  bit  hasty?  We  haven’t  even 
had  our  honeymoon  yet.” 


It  is  years  later  and  we  are  in 
Holland  again.  On  a  certain  day  we 
are  telling  how  we  were  married  and 
the  folks  look  stupified  at  us.  Because 
of  his  forms  and  beliefs,  one  of  our 
relatives  even  advances  the  idea  that 
we  do  it  all  over  again  in  order  to 
escape  a  public  scandal.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  in  most  European 
countries  no  clergyman  has  the  power 
to  declare  a  couple  husband  and  wife; 
all  he  can  do  is  to  bless  the  union. 
The  legal  binding  can  be  done  by  no¬ 
body  except  Mynheer  Burgomaster,  and 
that  involves  quite  a  few  formalities, 
as  you  will  see. 

Since  I  myself  am  a  stranger  to  this 
legal  procedure  of  the  Dutch  Town 
Hall  ceremony,  I  stopped  the  other  day 
at  the  proper  department  and  asked 
some  questions,  for  your  benefit.  “I 
would  like  to  get  some  information  as 
to  how  one  can  get  married  here.” 
“Oh,  I  see,  well,  when  do  you  want 
to  be  written  down  for  intention  of 
marriage?”  “Pardon,  but  I  don’t  want 
to  get  ...”  “Oh  well,  I  didn’t  know. 
You  see,  I  heard  the  first  robins  to¬ 
day  ...”  “No,  the  reason  I  ask  you 
this,  is  because  an  American  .  .  .” 
“Well,  why  didn’t  you  say  this  right 
away?  Yes,  now  I  understand.  There’s 
an  American  soldier  here  in  town  who 
wants  to  get  married.  Well,  we  can 
give  him  special,  quick  service  since 
our  own  laws  don’t  apply  in  such  cases 
and  when  he  can  bring  us  a  paper 
from  his  commander  telling  that  .  .  .” 
At  this  pause,  for  the  inhalation  of 
some  good  Dutch  air,  I  managed  to 
state  the  reason  of  my  visit  again  and 
then  we  came  to  a  good  understanding. 
He  told  me  very  willingly  a  most 
wonderful  story  and  he  well  earned 
that  American  cigarette  which  gave 
him  a  moment  of  profound  pleasure. 

When  the  girl  has  reached  her  six¬ 
teenth  year  and  the  young  man  his 
eighteenth,  they  have  reached  the  age 
that  they  may  marry  under  the  laws 
of  Holland.  The  first  step  for  the  couple 
is  to  go  to  the  town  hall  and  state 
their  “intention”  to  get  married.  This 
must  precede  the  wedding  day  by  at 
least  10  days,  but  it  may  be  stretched 
into  months.  During  the  recent  occu¬ 
pation  years,  many  a  couple  placed 
their  “intention”  formality  many 


months  in  advance  of  their  wedding 
day,  since  their  intention  papers 
(“inschryving”  is  the  Dutch  term)  gave 
them  a  right  to  certain  extra  coupons 
with  which  to  buy  some  furniture. 
During  these  required  10  days  of  wait¬ 
ing,  the  names  of  the  couple  are  placed 
upon  a  bulletin  board  in  front  of  the 
town  hall.  As  long  as  the  couple  is 
below  30  years  of  age,  a  parent  may 
enter  an  objection  to  the  union  and 
prevent  the  wedding,  but  not  for  long 
unless  he  has  very  good  reasons  for 
it.  The  couple  may  then  appeal  to  the 
County  Court  and  the  judge  may  marry 
them  within  three  months.  In  practice, 
the  judge  usually  overrules  the  ob¬ 
jecting  parent. 

The  lawmakers  here  have  been  very 
“human  humans.”  They  have  been 
mindful  of  all  sorts  of  situations.  Sup¬ 
pose  there  is  a  case  in  which  it  can 
be  advocated  that  a  girl  of  14  and  a 
boy  of  16  become  husband  and  wife? 
It’s  comparatively  easy.  A  request  for 
permission  to  get  married  must  be 
sent  to  Queen  Wilhelmina,  and  if  this 
is  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  a 
physician,  she  grants  that  permission 
without  exception. 

But,  to  return  to  the  regular  cases 
again,  when  the  couple  is  of  the  right 
age  and  when  the  parents  and  the 
couple  have  the  same  wish,  the  couple 
may  enter  the  town  hall  any  day  after 
the  tenth  day  of  their  “inschryving” 
and  get  married.  Two  witnesses  have 
to  be  present  at  this  act  and  if  the 
couple  hasn’t  any,  the  town  hall  can 
furnish  them  at  the  nominal  charge 
of  25  cents  per  witness.  However,  it 
makes  a  great  difference  in  an  old 
country  where  nobility  has  blue  blood 
and  9  poor  man  red  blood,  on  which 
day  of  the  week  our  couples  ride  to 
their  wedding  ceremony.  The  day  and 
the  hour  on  which  our  couple  appears 
in  the  town  hall,  indicates  the  social 
stamp  of  the  family;  it  is  the  ther¬ 
mometer  of  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
daddies.  The  public  is  always  highly 
interested  on  which  day  and  hour  a 
certain  couple  takes  that  important 
step  for  better  or  for  worse  and  can 
judge  the  situation  expertly  without 
any  other  means  than  this.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  at  9:30  A.M.  is  the 
feasting  time  for  poorer  couples.  Then 
the  Burgomaster  marries  them  without 
any  cost.  But  the  couples  have  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  ceremony  is  done  in 
the  way  of  groups  —  “married  by  the 
bunch,”so  to  speak.  If  a  couple  wishes 
to  have  at  least  some  standing,  they 
come  on  these  same  days  but  at  10:30 
instead  of  9:30;  that’s  the  next  best 
bargain,  for  it  costs  only  10  guilder. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  who  are 
still  more  socially  advanced,  can  select 
any  day  but  Saturday,  wait  until  that 
telltale  hour  of  10:30  belongs  to  history, 
and  marry  close  to  12  o’clock;  which 
places  them  in  the  “20  guilder”  class. 
If  the  clock  has  already  struck  12,  the 
public  in  front  of  the  town  hall  knows 
that  this  is  a  “30  guilder”  case.  And 
if  one  marries  on  Saturday,  but  before 
noon,  the  social  standing  stands  also 
at  the  “30”  point. 

But  the  real  glory  can  only  be  wit¬ 
nessed  on  Saturdays  after  12  o’clock; 
that  costs  50  guilder.  Do  you  wish  it 
still  higher?  All  right,  you  can  make 
it  “60”  by  asking  for  a  carpet  on  your 
path.  This  is  an  hour  of  social  triumph 
for  the  nobility,  money  magnates  and 
successful  black  market  merchants 
alike.  It  is  the  moment  when  you  see 
the  highest  that  eyes  can  see.  The 
cameras  click,  the  blitzlights  blind,  and 
the  gathering  in  the  plaza  agrees,  “Yes, 
it  was  just  wonderful.” 

The  Burgomaster  dias  done  a  good 
job  well  and  as  far  as  a  minister  is 
concerned,  you  can  take  him  or  leave 
him.  However,  most  couples  take  him. 
They  feel  that  an  important  ally  is 
missing  in  their  union  and  they  like 
to  get  a  divine  blessing. 

My  June  bride  and  I  are  glad  that 
we  escaped  all  this  in  time  and  we 
would  not  have  exchanged  our  plain 
wedding  in  front  of  a  fireplace  in  that 
Catskill  Mountain  parsonage  for  a 
Dutch  wedding  even  if  it  could  have 
been  raised  to  super-social  heights  by 
having  it  on  Saturday  at  midnight. 
The  less  we  weave  unnatural  and  man¬ 
made  customs  around  the  holy  cere¬ 
mony  of  matrimony  the  better  we  will 
understand  the  sacredness  of  that 
hour.  Herman  A.  Bennink 


Attached  in  30  minutes 

BY  ONE  MAN 


☆  SAFE 
SIMPLE 
STREAMLINED 
VISION 


Compactly  designed  to  fit 
beneath  the  tractor,  the 
Corn  Harvester  has  no  dan¬ 
gerous  moving  parts  within 
reach  of  the  driver’s  seat. 
With  no  special  wrenches  or  Driver  ,its  u,  dear  with 
hoists  of  any  kind,  this  2-Row  Com  unobstructed  vision. 
Harvester  can  be  mounted  on  your  Gathering  snouts  are  low 
WC  tractor  in  a  half  hour  or  less  . . .  \  ^sUd?' ^der°ed  *° 

before  the  morning  dampness  dries 
from  the  husks. 

Simply  back  the  tractor  over  the 
husking  mechanism.  Fold  up  the 
built-in  screw  jacks.  Attach  the 
blower  fans  and  streamlined  gather¬ 
ing  snouts  and  you’re  ready  to  go. 

It’s  a  simpler  husker,  with  about 
one-fourth  the  usual  grease  fittings. 

That  alone  saves  hours  of  service 
time  and  effort,  giving  you  more  time 
in  the  field.  Eliminating  needless 
heavy  iron  means  no  heavy  lifting  for 
you  and  a  lighter  load  on  your  trac¬ 
tor.  You  can  work  in  softer  fields 
where  heavier  huskers  mire  down. 

This  Com  Harvester  proves  that 
a  two -ton  machine  is  not  necessary 
to  husk  an  ear  of  corn  weighing  less 

_ than  a  pound.  It’s  the 

1  TO  better  uvIng^  husker  every  family  Quick-Mounted 


farm  has  looked  for-  QQRN  HARVESTER 


TO  BETTER  FARMING 

[  to  mohc  profit ^  ward  to— a  machine 
wotth  waiti“g  for- 


—  Because  it's 

UNDER-MOUNTED 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Use  a  tonic  to  increase  the  appetite 
and  digestion  of  sluggish,  barn-fed 
cows.  You’ll  actually  get  more  milk 
per  pound  of  feed.  Just  as  you’ll  get 
more  hours  of  service  per  quart  of 
Veedol-the  150 -Hour  Tractor  Oil. 


Trap  gophers  by  burying  a  very  deep 
bucket  or  can  at  the  opening  of  the 
gopher’s  hole.  Cover  it  with  straw,  so 
the  unsuspecting  pest  falls  into  it 
when  he  comes  out  of  his  hole.  He 
can’t  climb  out. 


Poultry  manure  gives  that  extra 
nitrogen  needed  by  leafy  crops.  And 
Veedol  gives  extra  hours  of  service  - 
150  instead  of  the  usual  60  to  70  hours 


TRACTOR 

LouJ 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails 
15,  30  and  55  gallon  drums 


100  PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  ITS  FINEST 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock” 


you  expect  from  ordinary  tractor-oil. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by 

SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 

SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance 

SAVES  OIL  —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in 
gasoline-fueled  tractors— cuts  oil  consumption 
in  all  tractors 


New  York  •  Tulsa 


SAVES  TRACTORS'— assures  long,  economical  service 
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OTTAWA 


Hay  City 


Toronto. 


CHICAtt 


kA\lit.,vtuIa*X.^ 


[South 


Hearing 


JVMUrwport 


PITTSBURGH 

V  PHILADtlPMIA>- 

\Conne]  Idyllic*  s( 

WASHINCTOIlW^  %% 


ST.  LOUIS 


CJinrlrston 


tVILlE 


Norfolk 


y  M E1YY  YO R K  n 

(Central 

Lsystem  J 


Where  breakfasts  are 


BOSTON 

*  ,  .  among  the  7  out  of  10 
top  U.S.  food  markets  served  by 
New  York  Central 

Johnnycake,  apple  pie,  dough¬ 
nuts  are  Boston  breakfast  tradi¬ 
tions.  Multiply  such  hearty 
meals  by  Metropolitan  Boston’s 
2,500,000  people,  and  you’ll  see 

FRGE  6e/fdu/ Guide 


why  this  is  one  of  America’s  ten 
largest  food  markets  .  .  .  even 
without  counting  the  farm  ex¬ 
ports  from  Boston  Harbor. 

New  York  Central  serves  di¬ 
rectly  seven  of  those  ten  top 
markets  . .  .  plus  so  many  other 
large  cities  that  hardly  a  farmer 
along  this  Railroad  need  ship  rrfore 
than  100  miles  to  reach  a  major 
market  for  his  crops.  That  means 
shorter  hauls  and  lower  ship¬ 
ping  costs  .  .  .  one  reason  why 
farms  in  this  favored  area  yield 
a  cash  income  per  acre  exceeding 
the  national  average  by  75% ! 

Write  Agricultural  Relations  Dept.,  New  York 
Central  System,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  free 
fact-filled  booklet 


New  York  Central 

THE  WATER  LEVEL  ROUTE 


The  ANSWER  to  KER-O-KIL 


ABUN 


RUNNING 


DEEP 

WELL 


90  years  of  McDonald  “know  how" 
'have  made  these  Pumps  “famous 
-for  service”.  Big  bearings  . .  .sealed 
oil  bath . . .  durable 
materials  .  .  .  en¬ 
gineered  for  long 
life  —  for  owner 
satisfaction. 

SHALLOW 
WELL 

You  are  sure 
when  your 
choice  Is  a 
McDonald  for 
your  farm 
home.  Yes,  sure 
of  abundant 
running  water,  furnished  by  a  dependable 
system  . . .  with  a  record  of  owner  satis¬ 
faction  second  to  none  in  the  Pump  field. 
.Write  for  name  of  your  nearest  McDonald 
*  Dealer. 


a.  y.  McDonald  mfg.  company 


WEED 

BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Sell  CH  RISTMAS 


r-xira  Cash  Easy.  Show  exquisite  / 
Christmas,  Everyday  greeting  \ 

Cards,  Stationery,  Gift  Wrap-  i 

pings.  Bonus.  Bequest  $1.00  I 

Christmas  box  on  approval. 

Free  samples  50  for  $1  Christmas  / 

Cards.  Special  Offers.  Hedenkamn 
&  Co.  343  Broadway,  Dept.  0-27,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  DISST0N  and  PR|C|S'°N  CHAIN 

SAWS.  For  Quick  Delivery.  H.  E.  ANDERSON 
21  MAPLE  ST.,  DANIELSON.  CONN..  Tel.  340 


Feed  trucks  which  are  loaded  and 
unloaded  into  ,  feeders,  all  by  gravity; 
a  new  refrigerating  unit  which  will 
hold  dressed  birds  for  market,  and 
changes  being  made  to  a  dressing  plant, 
attracted  118  poultrymen  and  turkey 
growers  of  a  half  dozen  Northwest 
Pennsylvania  counties  just  recently  on 
the  occasion  of  an  extension  field  day 
arranged  by  E.  G.  Ifft,  Venango  County 
agent.  These  were  some  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  at  the  farm  of  J.  D.  Trax  in 
Titusville,  whose  3,000  White  Holland 
turkeys  growing  in  confinement  were 
of  particular  interest  to  the  turkey 
men  and  women;  losses  being  very 
low  this  season.  Light  losses  also  were 
reported  at  the  poultry  ranch  of  Dr. 
A.  W.  Goodwin,  near  Diamond,  where 
760  pullets  are  in  full  egg  production. 
Of  1,600  chicks  started  last  January, 
812  cockerels  were  sold  off  during  the 
Summer  as  3%  pound  broilers.  Some 
pullets  went  for  roasters,  but  most 
were  saved  for  egg  production,  giving 
this  poultryman  a  three-way  income 
from  his  birds.  Poultry  was  added  by 
Dr.  Goodwin  to  diversify  his  farming 
program  -which  also  includes  a  fine  herd 
of  Ayrshire  cattle.  This  year  his 
chickens  have  had  to  range  on 
timothy  pasture,  but  by  1947  this  will 
be  improved  with  the  addition  of 
Ladino  clover  to  the  seeding. 

In  a  discussion  of  Newcastle  disease, 
Robert  C.  Baker,  extension  poultry 
specialist  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
listed  some  symptoms  and  urged  poul¬ 
trymen  to  get  prompt  diagnosis  from 
their  veterinarian  when  they  suspect 
attacks.  The  disease,  he  said,  is  caused 
by  an  air-borne  virus  germ  which 
attacks  the  respiratory  system,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  bronchitis,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  knowh  cure.  He 
assured  the  group  that  there  is  very 
little  of  the  disease  known  to  be  in 
the  Keystone  State,  although  greater 
prevalence  has  been  reported  in  some 
surrounding  areas.  Inquiry  revealed  no 
known  attacks  from  the  disease  in 
the  Northwest  Pennsylvania  region. 

Representing  all  but  five  of  the  67 
counties  of  the  State,  nearly  1,000  farm 
boys  and  girls  took  part  in  the  1946 
4-H  Club  Week  recently  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  the  first 
since  ~1941.  Ten  counties,  Washington, 
Tioga,  Schuylkill,  Allegheny,!  Forest, 
Cameron,  Clearfield,  Mifflin,  North¬ 
ampton,  and  Fayete,  staged  homemak¬ 
ing  demonstration.  Club  members  from 
four  others,  Venango,  Indiana,  Beaver, 
and  Lehigh,  appeared  in  an  educational 
sketch  which  was  well  received.  * 

More  than  600  young  steers,  now  on 
finishing  rations  in  25  counties,  soon 
will  be  competing  in  five  different  4-H 
fat  stock  shows  where  the  winners  will 
return  to  their  young  owners  attractive 
ribbons  and  prizes,  and  perhaps  premi¬ 
um  prices  which  last  year  ran  up  to 
a  top  of  $4.25  per  pound  for  a  show 
champion.  Beeves  in  eight  counties, 


Cambria,  Westmoreland,  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Butler,  Fayette,  Indiana,  and 
Mercer,  are  being  fattened  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Junior  Livestock  Show  and 
Sale  on  November  19,  20,  and  21. 

Three  other  counties,  Bucks,  Lehigh, 
and  Montgomery,  will  combine  for 
their  usual  tri-county  roundup  and  sale 
of  4-H  steers  at  Hatboro  on  December 
7  and  9.  Twelve  counties,  Lancaster, 
York,  Northampton,  Adams,  Dauphin, 
Cumberland,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Schuylkill, 
Lebanon,  Chester,  and  Berks  will  be 
represented  at  the  annual  Lancaster 
sale  on  December  10,  11,  and  12.  Blair 
and  Franklin  Counties  will  hold  in¬ 
dividual  baby  beef  shows  and  sales. 

With  more  labor  available  and  the 
fruit  generally  in  better  condition, 
Pennsylvania  orchardists  this  year  will 
be  able  to  put  up  a  better  pack  than 
any  time  since  pre-war  days,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Davids,  fruit  grow¬ 
er  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County.  A 
return  to  pre-war  standards  of  grading 
and  packaging,  he  thinks,  will  be 
general  among  orchardists,  and  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  hold  markets  and  win 
new  customers.  He  believes  that  care¬ 
ful  handling,  as  well  as  good  grading 
and  packaging,  are  important  steps  in 
the  marketing  program. 


Use  of  DDT  to  control  foliage  suck¬ 
ing  insects  on  potatoes  has  increased 
the  potato  harvest  in  many  instances 
throughout  the  State,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  by  growers,  who  have  been 
mixing  the  new  insecticide  with  their 
regular  8-4-100  bordeux  spray.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
indicate  the  crop  should  exceed  last 
year’s  16,724,000-bushel  crop  by  a 
million  bushels.  n.  m.  e. 


Last  month  many  Lawrence  County 
farmers  made  preparations  to  plant 
their  wheat  so  that  it  would  be  more 
free  from  the  Hessian  fly.  There  has 
been  a  20  per  cent  increase  of  this 
pest  in  this  year’s  wheat  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  crop.  It  has  been  found  advisable 
to  get  rid  of  all  volunteer  wheat,  ro¬ 
tate  sowings,  and  refrain  from  sowing 
new  seedings  on  old  wheat  stubbles,  or 
near  barley.  A  well  prepared  seed  bed 
is  also  important,  as  it  will  aid  the 
young  plants  in  getting  established. 
Healthy,  vigorous  plants  will  better 
withstand  the  danger  of  the  Hessian  fly 
infestation. 


At  the  Butler  County  Fair,  some 
Lawrence  County  cattle  were  entered. 
J.  H.  McBride,  Hickory  Township,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  senior  yearling  bull  from  Dr. 
Blackwood’s  Guernsey  bull,  Langwater 
Charmer,  and  also  a  senior  heifer  calf 
and  a  junior  heifer  calf,  both  from  a 
son  of  Langwater  Romains.  Vernon 
Fisher,  Rose  Point,  entered  a  three  year 
old  cow,  a  two  year  old  cow,  a  yearling 
heifer  and  a  junior  heifer  calf.  o.  p.  f. 


Luui 


Makes  Lumber 
ties,  shingles* 
trains,  lath, 
•tuddiag, 
aiding. 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

BELSAW  MODELS 

in  10  to  24  foot  sawing  ^ 
lengths.  MECHANICAL 

FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
Lffil  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  co8t  power.  Thousands  p8eg 
‘'commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  Sena 
post  card  today  for FREE  booklet.  How  To  Make 
iberM  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1829-K  Field  BWg. 

915  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2.Me. 


Garden  Cover  Crops 

In  an  article  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  use  cover  crops  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  garden. 

I  have  been  using  a  cover  crop  m 
my  garden  for  24  years  and  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  Winter  rye  has  never  inter¬ 
fered  in  any  way  with  the  growing 
crops  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  rye. 

I  usually  sow  the  rye  the  middle  of 
September.  At  that  time  the  whole 
garden  is  still  under  partial  cultivation 
for  various  vegetables,  and  as  there  is 
a  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  rye  seed  among 
such  crops  as  carrots,  parsnips  ana 
beans,  the  seed  is  hoed  in  between 
the  rows  of  these  crops.  Any  seed  that 
falls  in  between  these  plants  does  not 
germinate  as  fast  as  that  which  is 
hoed  in,  but  it  does  germinate  and 
starts  growing  while  the  space  is  still 
covered  with  the  foliage  of  the  vege¬ 
table  plants.  As  soon  as  the  beans  are 
harvested,  the  plants  are  pulled  up 
and  put  in  a  compost  pile,  thus  giving 
the  delayed  rye  in  the  rows  full  sun¬ 
light,  and  a  chance  to  catch  up  with 
the  other.  The  same  procedure  happens 
when  the  carrots  are  pulled  up,  Sraau- 
ally  until  freezing  time,  at  wnicn 
period  the  carrots  still  in  the  ground 
are  covered  with  a  deep  mulch  of 
leaves  so  that  the  roots  may  be  pulled 
out  any  time  during  the  Winter 
weather,  but  the  rye  has  started  growth 
under  the  carrot  leaves  and  acts  as  a 
protection  from  frost  for  the  crop  ol 
roots  still  in  the  ground. 

That  the  rye  cover  crop  for  the 
garden  pays  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  top  soil  of  my  garden  has  been 
built  up  from  six  inches  to  15  inches, 
over  a  period  of  24  years,  by  using 
the  cover  crop  and  one  ton  of  horse 

manure  each  year. 

Eds.  —  The  proper  use  of  cover  crops 
in  the  garden  is  influenced  by  such 
factors  as  kind  of  soil,  crops  grown, 
topography  of  the  land,  labor  available, 
and  size  of  the  garden.  As  F.  D  G 
mentions,  cover  crops  were  admirably 
suited  to  his  conditions.  Dr.  Jones,  in 
his  garden  article  on  the  opposite  page, 
speaks  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  cover 
crops,  and  why  turning  over  the  soil 
in  the  late  Fall  is  best  for  some  gardens, 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1012  and  March 
3,  193S1  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  pub¬ 
lished  semi-monthly  at  New  York,'  N.  Y.  for 
October  1,  1946. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  William  A, 
O’Brien,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that  the  following  is  to  the 
best  of  hla  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (end  If  a  dally  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March 

3.  1933,  embodied  In  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  — That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St..  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Bcrghold,  333  W.  SOth  St..  New 

York,  N.  Y.  . 

Managing  Editor:  Russell  W.  Duck,  S33  W.  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Business  Managers:  John  J.  Dillon  and  William  A. 
O’Brien,  833  W.  SOth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2. — That  the  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Individual  owners 
must  he  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern.  Its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  he  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  SOth  SL,  New 
York.  N  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon.  833  W.  SOth  St.,  New  York 
William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  SOth  St„  New  York 
William  A.  O’Brien,  333  W.  SOth  St.,  New  York 
Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  W.  SOth  St..  New  York 
Catherine  D  McGratty.  338  W.  SOth  St.,  New  York 
Julia  D.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
Virginia  D.  Curry,  333  W.  SOth  St..  New  York 

3.  — That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  arc:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state  )  None. 

4.  — That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  hooks 
of  the  company  but  also,  In  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given :  also  that  tho  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
Knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  — That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  Issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  Is  - .  (This 

Information  Is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

WILLIAM  A.  O’BRIEN,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of 
September,  1946.  , 

(SEAL)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  Couty,  No.  84,  Reg.  No.  156* 
K-7.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  153,  Reg.  No.  458- 
K»7.  Commission  expires  March  30.  1947. 
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The  Garden  in  the  Fall 

Late  crops  of  beans,  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  egg  plants  are  usually 
worth  projecting  from  the  first  light 
frosts  in  the  Fall.  A  light  covering  of 
loose  hay  or  old  tobacco  cloth  may 
extend  the  season  several  weeks.  Full 
grown  tomatoes  and  peppers  that  have 
started  to  turn  white  should  be  picked 
before  a  hard  frost  to  be  ripened  under 
cover.  A  good  way  to  hold  these  in 
edible  condition  is  to  put  them  in  a 
closed  paper  sack  and  place  in  a  cool 
cellar.  They  should  be  sorted  over 
every  three  or  four  days  and  the  ones 
with  the  most  color  put  in  a  warm 
sunny  place  to  ripen  further.  Only 
well  grown  fruit  from  a  healthy  plant 
are  worth  saving. 

Savoy  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels 
sprouts  and  broccoli  will  endure  con¬ 
siderable  frost.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
push  the  plants  over  so  that  they  lie 
on  the  ground  facing  the  North.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze, 
they  must  be  put  into  storage  in  a 
cool  cellar.  Cabbage  may  be  buried  in 
a  trench  but  the  best  practice  with 
small  lots  is  to  transplant  to  a  cool 
cellar,  keeping  the  roots  covered  with 
moist  soil  or  sand.  Celery  can  be 
handled  in  the  same  way.  If  blanched 
with  soil,  celery  may  be  left  outdoors 
until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  hard, 
provided  also  it  is  covered  with  leaves 
or  hay  that  are  kept  dry  with  a  cover 
of  some  kind. 

Parsnips,  salsify,  leeks  and  bunching 
onions  should  be  dug,  placed  on  top  of 
the  ground  and  covered  with  leaves, 
hay  or  garden  refuse,  before  the 
ground  freezes  solid.  In  this  way  they 
keep  fresh  and  can  be  used  all  during 
the  Winter.  Young  beets  and  carrots 
may  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  if 
the  Winter  is  not  too  severe.  Kale  and 
collards  improve  after  freezing  and  re¬ 
main  in  good  condition  until  January 
or  February  especially  if  protected  by 
snow,  and  a  light  covering  of  hay  may 
help  to  prolong  this  time. 

The  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  put  the 
soil  in  condition  for  the  following  year. 
Rye  or  rye  grass  can  be  seeded  up 
to  the  middle  of  October.  Cover  crops 
are  especially  needed  on  sloping  soils 
that  may  wash  over  Winter.  It  is  best 
not  to  plant  a  cover  crop  where  early 
Spring  crops  are  to  be  sown;  for  these, 
turn  over  the  soil  as  late  in  the  Fall 
as  possible  and  leave  the  ground 
rough  over  Winter.  This  will  kill  many 
cutworms.  Apply  lime  if  needed,  from 
50  to  100  pounds. per  thousand  square 
feet  of  dolomitic  limestone,  any  time 
during  the  Fall  or  Winter.  Manure 
'and  compost  can  also  be  applied  at 
this  time  of  year.  Chemical  fertilizers 
are  lost  by  leaching  and  should  be 
applied  only  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Garden  refuse,  grass  and  weeds 
can  be  turned  under,  but  may  give 
trouble,  unless  they  are  cut  or  torn 
apart  to  a  considerable  extent,  when 
preparing  the  soil  for  planting  next 
year.  The  best  practice  is  to  remove 
this  material  and  put  it  in  the  compost 
pile.  There  is  little  danger  of  carry¬ 
ing  over  diseases,  since  these  are  usu¬ 
ally  killed  in  the  normal  process  of 
decomposition.  However,  root  diseases 
such  as  the  club  root  of  cabbage  and 
other  crucifers  will  live  in  the  soil, 
and  also  probably  in  compost  material. 
Diseased  material  of  this  kind  should 
be  burned  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Radishes,  turnips  or  other  members  of 
the  cabbage  family  must  not  be  planted 
in  soil  where  club  root  has  been 
found.  Grass  and  corn  stalks,  when 
turned  under  are  injurious  to  straw¬ 
berries,  lettuce  and  onions  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Plan  the  rotation  so  that 
these  crops  do  not  come  in  succession. 

Strawberries  should  be  mulched 
when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze.  This 
protects  the  plants  from  injury  to  the 
crowns  and  root  breaking  by  frost 
action.  A  mulch  is  needed  to  keep  the 
fruit  clean  and  keep  down  weed 
growth  during  the  picking  season. 
When  turned  under  later,  this  mulch 
material  adds  to  the  organic  matter 
in  the  soil.  Mulching  also  works  well 
with  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  all  of  the 
berry  bushes  and  grape  vines. 

D.  F.  Jones 


Books  Worth  Haying 


Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley . $4.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use 

Cox  and  Jackson . . .  4.00 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland..  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.75 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.00 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller. . . .  2.95 
Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson .  2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz . 2.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 2.50 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller . i  . . 2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains . 2.50 

The  Land  Renewed, 

Dersal  and  Graham .  2.00 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  with  Income 
Tax  Guide,  Bert  V.  Tornborgh..  2.00 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


In  six  months  we  have  set 
120,000  more  farm  telephone 
poles,  strung  55,000  miles  of 
wire  and  put  in  180,000  tele¬ 
phones  in  rural  homes.  This  has 
been  done  despite  critical  and 
continuing  material  shortages. 

We’re  working  hard  on  our 
$100,000,000  rural  telephone 
program  in  all  forty-eight  states. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


With  a  Tery  little  practice, 
you  find  yourself  making 
money-saving  repairs  on  ali 
kinds  of  metai — iron,  steel, 
bronze,  brass,  tin,  aluminum, 
etc.  You  plug  in  on  the  near¬ 
est  110-V.  60-cycle  AC  lino 
and  do  electric  flame  welding, 
metallic  arc  welding,  brazing 
or  soldering  with  this  heavy- 
duty  transformer  built  into  a 
handy  carrying  case.  Cornea 
completo  with  supplies,  hel- 

by,  hardware  and  auto  supply 
dealers.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 

Welding  Manual  krciTT! 

Tells  when  and  how  to  use  each  process:  how  to 
handle  various  metals:  many  uses  for  welder,  etc. 
2t>  pages.  Handy  pocket  size.  Send  postcard  for 
your  copy  NOW  to 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agent 

DEPT.  C,  105  DUANE  ST..  NEW  YORK  8.  N.  Y. 


MAPt  SV  PATENT  SPECIALTIES.  INC  .  NEW  VOKK  N  Y 


Learn  to  Weld  — 

with  the  Portable 

Matfic  flVa+u& 

WELDER 


FOR  INVENTORS  r^0vreont,f°rne 

"  Ilit®  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protectic 
and  Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolr 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D  < 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash.  better,  faster 
easier.  Killslice  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings.  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  inoney-bacK  guarantee 


No.  ) 

_  Complete 
Pnw,  hoet 
and  notfUe 

327.20 


Gauge 

$2.60 

EXTRA 


THE  CAMPBELL-  HAUSFELD  CO. 

loot  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


CAN’T  FOOL 
Ruptured  FARMERS! 


No  sir-ee,— when  a  guy  has  to  dig  post  holes,  stretch 
fence,  carry  feed,  buza  wood,  and  do  a  hundred  other 
jobs,  he  knows  what  trouble  a  rupture  can  be  to  a 
man. 

Also  he  knows  whether  a  truss  is  realty  holding  his 
rupture  up  comfortaby  and  securely. 

And  that’s  why  more  ruptured  farmers  prefer  the 
Brooks  Air- Cushion  Appliance,  It’s  light,  cool,  sani¬ 
tary.  Made-to-Measure.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  NO- 
RISK  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  results, — ready  for  you  now  I 


BROOKS  COMPANY,  Bos  368-8,  Marshall,  Mich. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRUNERS 

Highest  Quality-Forged  Alloy  Steel- 
Designed  for  Commercial  User 


Ho.  528- 
tONS  HANDLE 
-28  in.  tong  $4.00 
“l  124 -HAND 
-8  in.  long 
$3.00  ea;  No.  125-HAND 
NUNER-9  in.  long  $350  ea. 

(U  ska  <0%  a  Weil  Cast) 
New  Pnunitf  Handbook  by  national 
authority,  25c  or  free  to  buyer  ol  a 
Seymour  Smith  toot 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON, Inc. 

9002  Main  Street,  OakviUe,  Conn. 


SOLD  ONLY  AT  DEALERS 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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ol  Lifts,  Lowers,  Regulates 


jral  Equipment  from 


THIS  Rock  Shaft  AND 


Drawn  Implements  from 


THIS  Remote  Cylinder 


Practically  all  new  John  Deere  integral  and  drawn 
equipment  that  can  be  handled  with  a  Model  “A  , 
“B”  or  “GM"  Tractor  ia  adaptable  to  Powr-Trol 
operation.  Change-over  parts  for  many  older  John 
Deere  implements  are  in  the  process  of  design  or 
manufacture.  Here  is  a  Model  “B”  Tractor  and  new 
Truss-Frame  Plow  equipped  for  remote-cylinder 
operation. 


Think  of  it!  A  touch  of  your  hand  raises  and 
lowers  such  equipment  as  plow  bottoms  •  •  . 
cultivator  shovels  .  .  .  mower  cutter  bars  .  .  .  com¬ 
bine  platforms  .  .  .  corn  picker  gatherers  .  .  . 
angles  and  straightens  disk  harrow  gangs-— in¬ 
stantly  changes  working  angle,  depth  or  height 
to  meet  varying  field  and  crop  conditions! 

There’s  no  more  lifting  and  lowering  by  hand, 
no  reaching  for  levers,  no  tugging  on  ropes,  no 
stopping  the  tractor  or  even  slowing  down. 
Smooth,  quiet,  hydraulic  power  does  the  job — 
does  it  easier ,  faster ,  better,  safer  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Exclusive  with  John  Deere  Models  “A”,  “B”  and  “GM”  Trac¬ 
tors  and  companion  John  Deere  equipment,  Powr-Trols  are 
being  manufactured  in  increasing  quantities  for  new  tractors 
and  will  be  available  for  tractors  now  in  the  field  as  fast  as 
production  facilities  and  conditions  permit. 

Find  out  all  about  this  great,  new,  forward  step  in  power 
farming.  Get  the  facts  from  your  John  Deere  dealer  or  write 
today  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  Dept.  T-2  for  free  litera¬ 
ture. 

_ i 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


GARDENTRACTO/? 


Adjustable  when 
width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  A  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  £»f.  193 1 


IIGHIIlinG  RODS 


PREVENT  costly  lightning 
- TA  8Y81 


fires 

with  an  ELECTRA  SYSTEM. 
More  then  99%  eflklent.  Reduces 
insurance  rates  in  most  states. 
PROTECT  NOW  I  "Write  tor  name 
of  local  representative. 

C&cfr\ 


CW  Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  1 1  North  Pearl  Sc.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%  s  9  $4.95.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 

ATWOOD’S.  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


|  Close  Type  Cedar 


Picket  Fence 

Woven  Picket  Fence.  Post  and 
I  Rail  Fences  in  three  and  four 

8  rail  styles.  All  types  Steel 

I  Fencing  for  the  Farm.  Chain 

I  Link  Fence.  Easy  payment 

I  plan. 

\  ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

|  DEPT.  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 

. . . 


jT 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  61  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phils.  6,  Pa. 


Illustrated  Handbook 
40  Pages 

l  j7Q  Diagrams 


tiMUrt* 


HOW  to  REPAIR 

Household  Equipment, 
Utensils,  Tools, 
Auto  Parts 


TJse  Smootb-Qn  No.  1 
to  stop  leaks  and  seal 
cracks  in  boilers,  heating 
and  plumbing  systems, 
autos.  Also  to  tighten 
loose  screws,  bolts,  parts, 
fixtures.  You  get  quick, 
lasting  results.  Costs  you 
but  a  few  cents  —  often, 
saves  many  dollars.  Every 
home  needs  Smooth-On. 
Buy  it  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz. 
or  larger  size  at  Jour 
hardware  store  —  or,  if 
necessary,  direct  from  us. 
Send  for  this  Free 
Book  TODAY! 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  39 

570  Communlpaw  Ave., 
Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTH-ON 


October  5,  1946 

Adventures  With  Birds 

A  friend  calling  on  me  recently, 
found  me  busily  engaged  in  raking  a 
large  quantity  of  walnut  shells  from 
under  a  big  maple  tree  on  our  lawn. 
In  answer  to  her  puzzled  inquiry  I 
told  her  that  this  was  our  “maple-nut” 
tree!  As  she  still  looked  confused,  I 
explained  that  all  Winter  this  tree 
has  some  cracked  nuts,  placed  by  us 
on  a  tray  securely  fastened  to  its  lower 
boughs.  We  also  put  out  balls  of  suet, 
crumbs  and  mixed  grain.  This  has  be¬ 
come  a  popular  feeding  place  for  the 
birds.  Every  Winter  we  feed  a  flock 
of  blue  jays,  numbering  as  high  as 
20  at  a  time,  nuthatches,  chickadees, 
juncos,  woodpeckers,  a  few  sparrows, 
and  an  occasional  starling.  We  happen 
to  have  access  to  several  walnut  trees, 
and  every  year  we  make  it  a  point  to 
gather  enough  nuts  so  that  we  have 
a  plentiful  supply  for  our  birds.  They 
seem  to  prefer  the  cracked  nuts  to  any 
other  food.  After  they  have  eaten  all 
the  loose  bits  of  nut  meat,  they  will 
hold  a  nutshell  firmly  between  their 
feet  and  proceed  to  pick  out  every 
particle  of  meat. 

One  day  last  Winter  as  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  hen  house,  I  saw  a 
chickadee  busily  engaged  In  hiding  a 
portion  of  a  cracked  nut  under  the 
bark  of  an  apple  tree.  On  closer  in¬ 
vestigation  I  found  several  such  caches. 
This  helped  to  solve  a  mystery  that  had 
been  puzzling  us  for  some  time;  that 
is,  how  they  could  ever  eat  so  much, 
since  they  had  made  repeated  trips  to 
the  feeding  tray  until  the  supply  of 
food  was  practically  exhausted. 

When  the  blue  jays  became  a  bit  too 
bossy  toward  the  smaller  birds  last 
Winter,  I  placed  some  nuts  and  suet 
on  the  outside  sill  of  the  kitchen 
window  over  our  sink.  This  quickly 
became  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  five 
chickadees  and  a  pair  of  nuthatches. 
The  blue  jays  avoided  it,  as  I  wished, 
but  the  other  visitors  became  quite 
tame  and  would  peck  away  at  their 
food  while  I  washed  dishes,  separated 
from  them  only  by  a  pane  of  glass. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  several 
pheasants  about.  I  remember  looking 
out  of  our  bedroom  window  early  one 
Fall  morning  to  see  a  flock  of  six  hens 
and  a  cock  calmly  settling  in  a  row 
along  our  picket  fence,  to  enjoy  a  sun¬ 
bath  in  the  early  sunshine.  Then  there 
was  one  day  when  I  was  sewing  in  our 
livingroom,  all  alone  in  the  house.  I 
was  suddenly  startled  to  hear  a  loud 
crash,  as  a  shower  of  broken  glass 
scattered  over  the  floor.  Running  across 
the  room,  I  found  a  hen  pheasant 
floundering  about  in  my  windowbox. 
It  had  apparently  been  flying  at  high 
speed,  had  struck  the  upper  sash  and 
crashed  through  to  land  with  a 
broken  neck  among  my  plants.  I  picked 
it  up  and  held  it  in  my  lap,  but  it  died 
almost  instantly.  I  felt  quite  saddened 
the  rest  of  the  day.  a.  h.  s. 


Pointers  on  Gasket  Problems 

Although  asbestos  has  been  used  for 
many  years  as  a  gasket  material,  sheet 
asbestos  is  still  strictly  up-to-date  for 
many  gasketing  services.  During  the 
rubber  scarcity  period,  asbestos  did  it¬ 
self  proud  in  services  deemed  solvable 
only  by  rubber  gaskets.  Rubber- 
covered  canvas  gaskets  are  usually  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  water  and  steam  pipe  joints 
up  to  a  50  pound  pressure.  Between 
50  and  160  pounds  rubber-covered  wire 
gaskets  1/16  of  an  inch  thick  are  often 
used.  Corrugated  steel  gaskets  give  good 
service  for  superheated  steam  where 
pressures  exceed  160  pounds.  Corru¬ 
gated  steel  gaskets  are  not  necessary  in 
water  lines  of  either  low  or  high 
pressure. 

By  machining  the  flange  faces  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  support  or  re¬ 
tain  the  gasket,  blowout  dangers  are 
minimized  because  a  greater  unit 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  gasket  and 
the  possibility  of  leakage  is  lessened. 
The  objections  to  these  flange  faces, 
however,  such  as  the  male  and  female, 
and  tongue  and  groove  joints,  is  that 
they  cost  more,  are  more  difficult  to 
install,  and  are  not  easily  taken  apart. 
Retained  gaskets  are  commonly  used 
in  high  pressure  liquid  or  gas  lines. 
In  general,  the  thicker  the  gasket,  the 
more  securely  it  can  be  clamped  in 
the  joint  and  the  less  the  danger  of 
leakage.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
gasket  is  elastic.  Ring  gaskets  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Van  Stone  joint  and  are 
highly  satisfactory.  They  are  com¬ 
paratively  small  in  area,  consequently 
a  high  unit  pressure  is  exerted  upon 
them.  The  disadvantage  of  the  full- 
faced  gasket  is  the  lower  unit  pressure 
and  the  consequent  possibility  of 
leakage. 

Gaskets  are  made  of  many  other  ma¬ 
terials,  each  material  usually  being  best 
for  certain  particular  purposes — alumin¬ 
um,  iron,  mon£l  metal,  stainless  steel, 
brass,  bronze,  cellulose,  cardboard, 
cork,  felt,  fibre,  lead,  leather,  mica, 
nickel,  synthetic  rubber,  plastic  ma¬ 
terials,  rawhide,  silver,  tin,  wood,  zinc 
and  numerous  metallic  alloys.  In  some 
rare  instances,  gold  and  even  platinum 
gaskets  are  used.  As  a  result  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  solution  for  any  gasket¬ 
ing  problem  that  may  arise,  no  matter 
how  difficult.  w.  f.  s. 
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\\  Carso^ 

MADE  BIG  MONEY 
. . .  YOU  CAN,  TOO 

Bravery  and  skill  in  fighting  savage 
Indians  brought  fame  to  Kit  Carson, 
but  trapping  was  his  chosen  profession 
—chosen  for  pleasure  and  for  its  big 
profits.  While  still  a  young  boy,  he  used 
his  exceptional  talents  as  a  trapper  to 
help  his  lather  who  was  very  poor.  Grown 
to  manhood,  he  made  many  successful 
expeditions  through  treacherous  Indian 
country.  At  the  trading  posts  he  un¬ 
loaded  his  profitable  catches  for  hard  cash. 

Today,  the  savage  Indians  are  gone, 
but  profits  are  still  to  be  had.  High 
prices  are  paid  for  fox  pelts.  Look  for 
foxes  on  level  banks  of  springs  and 
streams.  You  can  sell  the  pelts  for  ready 
cash.  Make  sure  he  doesn't  get  away. 
Trap  him  with  Victors. 


USE  THIS  TRAP 


leading  fox  trappers 
recommend  this  No.  2 
Victor  Coil  Spring 
Trap.  Sturdy,  quick, 
strong  holding,  it  was 
designed  especially 
for  catching  foxes. 


Reed  the  stories  of  Kit  Carson.  Daniel  Boone, 
lewis  and  Clark  and  other  famous  trappers  in 
the  Victor  Catalog.  In  it  you'll  also  find  many 
useful  facts  about  numerous  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  .  . .  how  you  can  trap  them  ...  the  right 
trap  to  use.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  today. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Dep».  214,  Lititi,  Pa. 


VICTOR  TRAPS 


Grange  News 


UNADILLA 

••  SILOS  •• 

•  .  . 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES  —  Just  arrived 
western  saddles  $29.30.  Driving  harness  $29.50.  Also 
bridles,  blankets,  carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  RP  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


STOP  Money-Eating 

ROT  •  MILDEW  •  TERMITES 

in 


BARNS  and 
SHEDS  »» 


A  new,  scientific  pre¬ 
servative,  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply  by  dip,  brush  or 
spray. 

Stalls,  manure  pits  and  other  damp 
places  provide  a  perfect  “feeding 
ground”  for  destructive  fungi  and 
insects.  War  -  proved  DE-K-PRUF 
stops  the  costly  damage  they  cause. 
It  lastingly  preserves  old  or  new 
wood — gives  even  today’s  unseasoned 
lumber  almost  the  permanence  of 
metal.  DE-K-PRUF  both  new  im¬ 
provements  and  existing  structures. 
Easy  to  apply,  it  saves  progressive 
farmers  time  and  labor  today — ex¬ 
pensive  repairs  tomorrow.  Use  for 
barns,  sheds,  silos,  fences,  porches, 
steps,  tarpaulins  —  any  wood,  rope 
or  fabric  exposed  to  dampness  and 
decay. 

In  Sizes  From  Quarts  To  Drums 

Write  For  Descriptive  Folder 
Order  Through  Your  Dealer 

Unexcelled  Chemical  Corf. 


11  Pork  Place 


New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


The  Grange  has  lived  for  76  years 
and  is  stronger  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  because  of  its  ideal  set-up  and 
its  program  of  work.  Beginning  with 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  center¬ 
ing  around  the  rural  community,  the 
Grange  springs  from  “the  grass  roots” 
and  grows  and  serves  from  the  bottom 
up,  not  from  the  top  down.  There  are 
four  logical  organization  steps  that 
make  the  Grange  ideally  suited  to 
serve  agriculture:  1.  The  Subordinate 
Grange,  or  local  unit  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  is  built  around  a  suitable 
community  center  and  should  include 
those  interested  in  rural  life  in  this 
area.  Men  and  women  are  admitted  on 
equal  terms;  also  boys  and  girls  over 
14  years  of  age.  The  Subordinate 
Grange  elects  its  own  officers  and  con¬ 
trols  its  own  affairs  in  all  local  matters. 
The  membership  fee  is  small  and  the 
dues  to  the  Subordinate  Grange  are 
light,  compared  with  other  organi¬ 
zations.  2.  The  Pomona  Grange  is  usu¬ 
ally  formed  by  the  Subordinate 
Granges  in  a  given  county  or  district. 
It  is  the  next  ritualistic  step  after 
the  Subordinate  Grange,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Grange  members  in  good 
standing  who  have  taken  the  Pomona 
Degree.  This  unit  of  the  Grange  is 
primarily  interested  in  county  affairs 
and  in  developing  ritualistic,  social, 
educational  and  legislative  programs  in 
a  county-wide  way.  3.  The  State 
Grange  is  a  delegate  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  Granges.  In  addition  to  look¬ 
ing  after  the  educational  and  fraternal 
interests  of  the  organization,  the  State 
Grange  is  the  agency  set  up  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  farmer’s  interests  in  taxation, 
marketing  and  legislation.  At  the 
annual  session  of  the  State  Grange, 
the  Sixth  Degree  is  conferred  and  the 
State  program  for  agriculture  is 
adopted.  4.  The  National  Grange  is 
also  a  delegate  body.  It  is  the  parent 
branch  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  and  the  one  which  defends 
the  farmer’s  interests  in  national  legis¬ 
lation,  besides  providing  agricultural 
leadership  in  the  social,  economic  and 
cooperative  aspects  of  rural  life.  As 
the  spokesman  of  the  millions  of  earn¬ 
est  people  who  dwell  in  the  open 
country,  the  National  Grange  is  often 
and  effectively  heard. 

The  Juvenile  Grange  is  a  further 
addition  to  this  set-up,  which  takes 
care  of  the  needs  of  those  in  the 
community  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  training  rural 
youth  for  maximum  usefulness.  An  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  Grange  progress  has 
been  the  admission  of  women  on  a 
basis  of  full  _  equality.  It  was  the  first 
organization  in  America  to  give  women 
equal  voice  and  vote,  and  to  the 
Grange  every  woman  is  corresponding¬ 
ly  indebted  for  present-day  oppor¬ 
tunities. 


Some  Granges  in  Vermont  have 
added  a  unique  feature  to  their 
community  service  program  for  this 
year,  by  instituting  vigorous  local 
campaigns  to  induce  all  citizens  to  at¬ 
tend  town  meetings'  and  to  act  on 
various  matters  there  submitted  for 
consideration  of  the  voters.  Following 
discussions  of  these  projects  in  Grange 
meetings  alert  committees  have  made 
both  personal  and  telephone  calls  upon 
voters,  with  the  result  that  town  meet¬ 
ing  attendance  this  year  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State  has  shown  a  decided 
increase. 

Other  community  service  projects 
that  have  been  featured  this  year  by 
Vermont  Granges  include:  Replacing 
trees  in  public  parks  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  conducting  a  general  clean-up 
campaign  of  the  village  center;  raising 
funds  for  recreational  purposes  and 
permanent  4-H  Club  camps;  establish¬ 
ing  a  story  hour  on  Saturday  mornings 
in  the  town  library  for  children;  clean¬ 
ing  up  debris  following  destruction  by 
fire  of  buildings  in  the  village;  cutting 
a  Winter’s  supply  of  wood  for  aged 
members  and  otherwise  sponsoring  pro¬ 
jects  to  improve  the  appearance  and 
increase  the  neighborliness  of  the  home 
community. 


The  National  Grange  organizational 
year  closed  at  midnight  September  30, 
and  the  present  outlook  is  that  the 
year’s  total  will  show  a  net  member¬ 
ship  gain  of  not  less  than  75,000. 
Active  preparations  are  going  forward 
for  the  80th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  to  be  held  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  the  third  week  in  No¬ 
vember.  In  spite  of  housing  and  trans¬ 
portation  limitations,  a  large  convention 
is  assured  and  a  class  of  candidates 
for  the  highest  degree  in  the  fraternity 
is  expected  to  reach  5,000  or  more. 

This  is  a  great  season  for  mortgage- 
burnings  for  most  Granges,  and  al¬ 
ready  a  long  list  of  subordinate  units 
in  various  States  have  gleefully  burned 
their  evidence  of  indebtedness,  in¬ 
curred  in  building  or  enlarging  the 
meeting  place.  Numerous  similar  events 
are  scheduled  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  meanwhile  the  nation¬ 
wide  building  and  remodeling  of 
Grange  halls  go  on,  with  the  greater 
part  of  construction  work  being  given 
voluntarily  by  the  members. 


To  get  that  last  ounce  of  power  from  your  tractor, 
there  are  few  better  “whips”  than  spark  plugs 
which  stay  clean  longer,  keep  their  gap  adjustment 
longer,  and  fire  steadily  even  on  long,  heavy  pulls. 
It  is  very  easy  to  have  such  plugs.  Just  follow  the 
simple  AC  method  of  preserving  tractor  power: 

Consult  your  implement  dealer's  AC  Heat  Range 
Chart  to  find  the  type  of  AC  plugs  designed  for  your 
engine  and  the  kind  of  fuel  you  use. 

Have  your  tractor  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted, 
by  the  AC  Method,  as  often  as  necessary. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  tried  and  proved  AC 
service.  The  correct  type  of  AC  plugs,  regu¬ 
larly  cleaned  and  adjusted,  retard  soot  and 
oxide  coating,  assure  long  plug  life,  and 
maintain  engine  power.  Thus  you  get 
full  power  from  the  fuel  and  save  as 
much  as  1  gallon  in  10.  (If  you  keep 
an  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s’  on  hand, 
you  won’t  tie  up  your  tractor  while 
the  other  set  is  being  cleaned.) 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


"BEAN  Little  Giant”  three- 
JSkT  9  wheeled  sprayer  is  equipped 

^  w‘t*1  2-cylinder  BEAN  Little 
Giant  Pump  and  delivers  7 
gallons  a  minute  at  400  pounds  pressure.  Gin  be  drawn  by 
a  team  of  horses,  light  pick-up  truck,  or  small  tractor.  Short- 
turning  and  extremely  easy  to  handle  under  all  conditions. 
Se4  your  dealer  or  write  for  1946  catalog  and  full  information. 

IOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

OIV.  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

23HosmerSt..  Lansing.  M  ich.  243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal 


FLEX -O-SEAL 

Portable  irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  111. 


_  ~  w  r 


BURN  6%  KEROSENE,  94%  AIR 

Famous  fire-gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks  roots 
Sterilizes,  irrigates,  splits  roc£  thaws 
infects  poultry  and  livestock  quarters  Has  90 
practical  uses.  Operates  like  a  flame-throwert 
ENDORSED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS 
3  popular  sizes;  $16.50  up.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices^ 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  (RN) 
quakertown,  pinna. 


ISEO I 

Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight 


POST  LAND  NOW! 

Signs,  Cardboard,  50-$3.00:  100-S5.00. 

Linen.  25-$4.00.  Name  and  address  $1.50  per  100  or  less 

BRAVER  PRESS.  51  Lenox  8t„  Rochester  II.  N.  Y. 


corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
_  speed.  Young  folks  can 
JF'run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  Sea  your  dealar  or  writi  Dipt.  RN 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO.  1 

!3Canal  St.,  RochesterB,  N.Y.,  Bit.  1838 


Fence  Raws 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
farm  lawns 


CHAINS  Tractor  —  Truck  and  Car.  Im 
w  ”  w*  mediate  shipment,  give  size 

needed.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva.  Ohf 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  ofteh  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  De  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N*w- 
Yorkek  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Henry  Wallace  is  Plowed  Under 

IT  is  already  evident  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  approve  President  Truman’s 
action  in  expelling  Henry  Wallace  from  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  resig¬ 
nation  was  demanded  as  a  result  of  the  bad 
reaction  to  Mr.  Wallace’s  speech  in  New  York 
on  September  12  in  which  he  advocated  an 
appeasement  policy  toward  Russia  as  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  world  peace.  Since  this  line  is  contrary 
to  what  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  claims  to 
be  the  U.  S.  policy  at  the  Paris  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Truman,  after  a  week  of  backing 
and  filling,  asked  his  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  leave  the  Cabinet.  He  stated  that  there  was 
a  fundamental  conflict  between  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  foreign  policy  and  the  Commerce 
Secretary’s  own  personal  views  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  government  should 
stand  as  a  unit  before  the  world  on  its  foreign 
policy  program. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  Mr. 
Truman’s  hesitation  and  delay  in  firing  Mr. 
Wallace.  There  has  been  an  equal  amount  of 
talk  about  our  foreign  policy;  a  little  too  much 
talk,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  on  both  topics. 
There  was,  of  course,  need  for  some  discussion, 
but  certainly  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  more  far-reaching  results  of  the 
Wallace  expulsion. 

Henry  Wallace,  originally  a  Republican, 
switched  to  the  Democratic  Party  in  1928  and 
on  Roosevelt’s  election  four  years  later  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
post  he  sponsored  the  ill-fated  “economy  of 
scarcity”  program  that  included  the  plow¬ 
ing  under  of  cotton  and  the  slaughter  of  little 
pigs.  In  1940  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
Vice  President.  When  Roosevelt  decided  to 
run  for  a  fourth  term  in  1944,  he  dropped 
Wallace  as  his  running  mate  but  after  his  re- 
election  named  him  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
for  which  position  he  was  never  qualified 
either  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  or  when 
he  was  ousted.  Mr.  Wallace  has  therefore 
been  feeding  at  the  public  trough  for  13  years 
in  several  different  capacities.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  remained  what  he  always  was,  a  vision¬ 
ary  and  a  mystic;  honest  and  well-meaning, 
but  completely  unpredictable  in  his  actions 
and  speech.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
and  talkative  of  the  New  Dealers  and  this 
combination  of  traits  made  him  a  useful  foil 
for  all  the  left-wingers,  subversives  and 
parlor  pinks  who  worked  their  schemes 
through  Mr.  Wallace  as  a  front.  Recently,  he 
became  the  sole  White  House  spokesman  for 
the  CIO  and  the  late  Sidney  Hillman’s  Political 
Action  Committee.  Now  that  he  has  been 
fired,  every  member  of  this  so-called  “lunatic 
fringe”  has  rallied  to  his  defense,  with  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker  prominent  in  the 
foreground. 

It  is  good  for  the  United  States  that  Mr. 
Wallace  has  been  forced  out;  not  so  much 
because  of  his  own  lack  of  ability  and  horse 
sense,  as  because  of  the  followers  whom  he 
accepted  and  worked  for.  He  had  become  the 
apostle  of  the  revolutionary  planners,  al¬ 
though  “dupe”  may  be  a  better  word,  and 
through  him  they  have  exerted  a  pressure 
on  the  Democratic  Party  wholly  out  of  line 
with  their  actual  strength  in  numbers  or 
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votes.  In  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
President  emerges  a  stronger  man.  He  may 
have  hesitated  too  long,  but  his  final  action  was 
sound.  He  may  thereby  have  forfeited  his 
chances  of  re-election  but  if  he  realizes  that, 
he  may  well  prove  himself  to  be  a  better  and 
a  firmer  president  for  the  next  two  years. 
Another  possible  good  result  is  that  the 
Republicans  may  be  forced  to  abandon  their 
charges  of  red  infiltration  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  which,  though  true,  have  too  often  in 
the  last  few  years  obscured  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  both  parties. 

Henry  Wallace  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
pigs  that  were  plowed  under  back  in  1933, 
but  the  loss  of  the  pigs  will  be  longer  remem¬ 
bered  and  more  regretted. 


Court  Holds  A.  &  P.  a  Monopoly 

THE  New  York  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company,  popularly  known  as  the 
A.  &  P.,  together  with  12  of  its  subsidiary 
companies  and  16  of  its  officers,  has  been  con¬ 
victed  as  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  handed  down  on  September  22  by 
Federal  Judge  Walter  C.  Lindley  after  a  22 
weeks’  trial  without  a  jury  between  April  16, 
1945  and  April  6,  1546  in  Danville,  Illinois. 
The  possible  penalties  are  a  $5,000  fine  on 
each  of  the  corporate  defendants  and  the 
same  money  fine  plus  one  year  in  jail  on 
each  of  the  individual  defendants. 

In  a  117-page  decision,  Judge  Lindley  found 
that  the  defendants  had  conspired  to  restrain 
trade  in  food  products  and  monopolize  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  such  products  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  main  A.  &  P.  defense  was  that 
whatever  it  had  done  had  resulted  in  there 
being  more  food  for  the  consumer  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  The  Court’s  answer  was  the 
Sherman  Act  “did  not  condone  good  trusts 
and  condemn  bad  ones;  it -forbade  all.”  He 
conceded  that  many  actions  of  the  A.  &  P. 
chain  were  probably  devoid  of  wrongful 
character,  but  that  “the  corrupt  thread”  in 
the  whole  fabric  was  the  Atlantic  Commission 
Company,  the  produce-buying  subsidiary, 
whose  business  practices  over  the  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Court,  “leave  a  bad  odor.” 

The  company  has  already  announced  that 
it  will  appeal  from  Judge  Lindley’s  decision 
but  meanwhile,  the  government  plans  to  go 
ahead  with  the  trials  of  similar  anti-trust 
suits  against  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  and 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company. 

In  view  of  the  government’s  initial  success 
in  this  A.  &  P.  case,  its  previous  practice  of 
agreeing  to  a  settlement  without  any  trial  in 
milk  company  prosecutions,  is  most  unfortu¬ 
nate;  more  than  that,  it  is  subject  to  serious 
censure.  Food  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
commodities  most  vulnerable  to  monopoly 
control,  and  a  stern  obligation  is  thereby  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Federal  Government’s  prosecut¬ 
ing  powers  to  investigate  any  suspicion  of 
monopoly  and  if  found,  lay  it  open  to  the 
public  eye.  The  A.  &  P.  case  is  a  good  start 
after  some  bad  fumbling  with  the  milk 
monopoly,  which  could  hardly,  if  called  to 
account,  claim  to  be  “a  good  trust,”  even  by 
the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination. 


Meat  Crisis  Reaches  New  Peak 

THE  real  meat  famine  is  now  with  us. 

Butcher  shops  have  been  closing  by  the 
hundreds  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
and  other  large  cities.  Meals  without  meat 
have  become  the  rule  from  coast  to  coast. 
Boston  hospitals  are  serving  horse  meat  to 
their  patients  and  thousands  of  Detroiters 
have  been  crossing  the  bridge  over  to  Windsor, 
Ontario,  and  paying  a  $1.50  toll,  just  to  find 
a  little  meat.  Black  market  steaks  in  New 
York  restaurants  sell  for  $3.50  and  up,  with 
more  customers  than  the  eating  places  can 
accommodate.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  receipts  of  red  meat  at  an 
all-time  low. 

When  Secretary  Anderson  fixed  the  new 
livestock  ceilings  on  September  1,  he  claimed 
that  they  would  encourage  production.  They 
are  not  doing  so  now,  and  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  future  will  be  any  different. 
The  OPA  claims  that  meat  will  be  finding  its 
way  into  the  stockyards  by  the  end  of  this 
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month.  Packers  and  growers  do  not  agree, 
pointing  to  the  bumper  corn  crop  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  feeders  to  hold  the  cattle  to 
heavier  weights  and  better  prices  later  on. 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  present 
shortage  is  due  to  the  abnormally  heavy 
marketings  in  July  and  August  during  the 
free  market  period,  and  that  the  new  ceilings 
are  not  responsible.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
if  there  had  been  no  threat  of  a  revived  OPA 
during  those  two  months,  there  would  have 
been  no  rush  to  market  then,  and  no  crisis 
today. 

In  a  word,  meat  price  control  has  been  a 
failure  ever  since  it  began  over  three  years 
ago,  and  the  really  bad  effects  are  now  being 
felt  by  everyone  except  the  black  marketeer. 
Even  consumers  are  protesting,  having  had 
a  taste  of  full  butcher  counters  during  the 
Summer.  The  report  that  a  petition  is  soon 
to  be  filed  with  Secretary  Anderson  for  re¬ 
moval  of  price  controls  on  meat,  is  good  news. 
There  should  be  no  delay  in  making  this  re¬ 
quest,  and  even  less  delay  in  its  approval  by 
the  Secretary. 


Tomato  Blight  in  the  Northeast 

FARMERS  and  growers  in  the  Northeast 
suffered  some  unusually  severe  damage 
from  late  tomato  blight  this  year.  The  ex¬ 
ceptionally  cool,  damp  weather  that  prevailed 
during  most  of  the  growing  season  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  spread.  This  tomato  blight 
is  a  fungus  growth  that  kills  the  foliage  and 
stems  of  the  plants  and  also  causes  a  brown, 
dry,  shallow  rot  on  the  fruit.  The  lesions  are 
often  of  spectacular  size,  sometimes  two  inches 
or  more  in  area.  The  spots  appear  quite  black 
on  the  green  fruit  and,  as  the  tomato  ripens, 
they  become  a  greenish  brown  on  the  surface. 

The  first  symptoms  were  observed  in  most 
sections  during  early  July.  In  testing  out 
various  fungicides  at  some  of  the  experiment 
stations,  the  most  successful  protection  was 
obtained  from  the  use  of  a  spray  material 
carrying  50  per  cent  metallic  copper,  used 
in  the  ratio  of  four  pounds  in  100  gallons 
of  water,  applied  at  the  rate  of  150  gallons 
to  the  acre  at  1 0-day  intervals.  Of  course, 
this  year’s  crop  is  now  over  and  done  with, 
but  there  is  some  cause  for  concern  over  the 
seed  for  next  season’s  plantings. 

Plant  pathologists  advise  that  while  it  is 
possible  for  tomato  seeds  to  carry  this  disease, 
the  most  important  factor  for  its  recurrence 
is  the  weather.  Nevertheless,  it  is  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  only  certified  seed  because  it 
has  been  properly  treated  and  grown  so  as 
to  give  the  most  protection  against  all  harm¬ 
ful  organisms.  If  seed  is  saved  from  home 
grown  tomato  plants  which  have  been  in¬ 
fested  with  blight,  they  should  be  submerged 
in  hot  water  at  122  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
held  there  for  25  minutes;  when  removed, 
they  should  be  immediately  placed  in  cold 
water  for  about  10  minutes,  then  dried  and 
stored.  This  treatment  has  been  found  to 
be  effective  as  a  preventive  against  blight, 
and  it  will  not  influence  seed  vitality. 

As  to  the  method  for  handling  plots  on 
which  blighted  tomatoes  have  been  grown, 
the  best  advice  available  is  simply  to  go 
ahead  and  follow  standard  and  customary 
practices  previously  used;  in  other  words,  the 
usual  Fall  tillage  methods,  either  discing  or 
plowing,  and  then  seeding  down  the  land  to 
a  Winter  cover  crop.  Almost  every  year  there 
is  some  crop  disease  or  hazard,  and  only  be¬ 
cause  of  their  usual  constant  vigilance  and 
attention  to  good  husbandry  practices,  are 
farmers  able  to  overcome  these  obstacles. 


Brevities 

“Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me,  there¬ 
fore  will  I  call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live.” — 
Psa.  116:2. 

Frost  protection  for  both  tree  and  ground  crops 
is  now  available  to  farmers  by  use  of  an  electric 
thermostatic  controlled  infra-red  light  ray. 

Ten  loads  of  manure,  one  ton  of  lime,  and  200 
pounds  of  superphosphate  applied  as  a  top  dressing, 
every  year  or  two  per  acre  to  pastures,  will  usually 
about  double  its  livestock-carrying  capacity. 

Brood  sows  pay  off  on  the  number  of  pigs  which 
they  wean,  not  on  the  number  farrowed.  Fall 
farrowed  pigs  chill  easy  and  die  on  cold  nights. 
A  little  attention  at  the  right  time  will  therefore 
save  many  of  these  little  porkers. 
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Grass  is  on  the  Move 


Out  of  the  sandhills  of  Nebraska,  up  from  the 
Chama  country  of  New  Mexico  ...  all  the 
way  from  the  state  of  Washington  to  Texas, 
there’s  a  flood  of  livestock  on  the  move. 
Feeder  cattle  and  lambs  raised  in  the  great 
grass-growing  regions  of  the  United  States 
are  flowing  into  the  feed  lots  of  the  nation. 
This  movement  reaches  its  peak  each  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  its  significance  is  of  great  economic 
;mportance  to  all  of  us  in  the  livestock-meat 
industry. 

These  millions  of  head  of  feeder  cattle  and 
lambs  are  nothing  more  than  grass  turned 
into  meat.  True,  these  feeders  will  require  a 
certain  amount  of  grain  to  finish  them  as 
satisfactory  meat  animals.  That’s  why  they 
go  into  the  feed  lots.  But  were  it  not  for 
these  grazing  animals,  779,000,000  acres  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States  would 
produce  little,  if  any,  human  food.  In  other 
words,  41  %  of  the  total  land  of  our  nation 
consists  of  grass  land  which  cannot  be  used 
for  producing  other  feeds  and  foods.  Also 
taking  into  consideration  the  plowable  land 
used  to  produce  pasture,  hay  and  other  for¬ 
age  crops,  approximately  half  of  our  land 
would  produce  no  food  of  human  value,  were 
it  not  for  livestock. 

Of  the  total  feeds  consumed  by  beef  cattle, 
78.7  %  is  grass,  hay  and  dry  roughages.  With 
lambs,  it  is  95.6%.  These  are  official  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Thus,  the  grain  that  goes  into  feeder 


cattle  and  lamb  rations  is  but  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  feed  that  makes  our  meat. 
A  minimum  of  com  is  needed  to  bring  feeder 
steers  from  700  to  1,000  pounds  when  the 
principal  part  of  the  ration  is  made  up  of 
fodder,  com  silage,  other  available  rough- 
ages  and  some  concentrates. 

In  addition  to  utilizing  grass  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  masted ,  the  production  of  live¬ 
stock  furnishes  the  nation  with  its  finest  nu¬ 
tritional  food — meat.  In  the  great  movement 
of  meat  from  the  Western  range  to  the  kitchen 
range,  the  stop-over  in  the  feed  lots  increases 
the  amount  of  meat.  It  also  levels  out  the 
fall  flood  of  livestock  into  a  more  even  year- 
romid  marketing.  Thus  seasonal  price  fluctu¬ 
ations  are  not  so  marked.  In  the  production 
of  livestock,  the  majority  of  America’s 
6,000,000  farmers  and  ranchers  find  the  chief 
means  of  marketing  their  grass  and  other 
home-grown  feeds. 


MANY  ACCIDENTS  CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

Every  three  minutes  there  is  a  farm  or  ranch  accident.  Unless  something  is  done,  19,500 
people  may  be  killed  in  such  accidents  this  year.  Another  1,800,000  may  be  injured.  We 
at  bwilt  &  Company  want  to  help  cut  down  this  accident  toll.  That’s  why  we  print  the 
pictures  and  the  questions  which  follow.  Little  chances  not  taken,  little  repairs  made, 
can  prevent  big  accidents.  Do  you  take  the  chances  shown  below?  Check  yourself. 


I  never  handle  animal* 
carelessly 

I  approach  animal* 
without  warning 


Do  you  have  a  strongly 
built  bull  pen?  Do  you 
lead  the  bull  around  on 
a  rope  because  you 
do  not  have  a  bull- 
staff?  Do  you  approach 
horses  from  behind 
without  speaking  and 
patting  their  rumps  to 
warn  them?  Then 
watch  yourself  .  .  .  one 
out  of  four  fatal  farm 
accidents  occurs  in  han¬ 
dling  livestock. 


□ 


I  am  never  careles* 
around  machinery 

□  I  sometimes  take  chances 
with  machinery 


Do  you  leave  safety 
shieldsoffpowershafts, 
gears  and  chains? 
Wear  loose-fitting 
clothing  that  may 
catch  in  machinery? 
Operate  the  tractor  on 
dangerous  inclines  or 
banks?  Mishandled 
machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  involved  in 
nearly  one  out  of  three 
fatal  farm  accidents. 


KEEP  DAIRY  HEIFERS  GROWING 

by  K.  L.  Turk 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

How  dairy  heifers  are  fed  and  man¬ 
aged  largely  determines  their  future 
productivity.  Too  often  heifers  are 
k.  l.  Turk  left  on  the  same  poor  pasture  from 
spring  to  fall,  and  weigh  less  at  the  end  of  the  grazing 
season  than  they  did  at  the  beginning.  Frequently 
they  are  penned  in  a  dark,  poorly  ventilated  barn, 
away  from  the  sunlight  and  air.  Such  treatment  only 
reduces  the  value  of  the  mature  cow. 

Dairy  heifers  should  be  kept  growing  rapidly,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  fat.  The  basis  of  a 
desirable  winter  ration  is  good  quality  hay,  leafy,  fine 
stemmed  and  palatable.  This  should  be  fed  freely  and 
supplemented  with  enough  grain  to  maintain  the 
proper  growth  rate.  Usually  three  to  five  pounds  of  a 
concentrate  mixture  is  enough,  but  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  the  less  grain  it  is  necessary  to  feed. 

Heifers  are  usually  less  well  fed  in  summer  than 
during  any  other  season.  Those  under  12  months  of 
age  will  not  gain  property  on  pasture  alone.  Hay 
racks  should  be  filled  with  quality  hay,  and  some 
grain  should  be  fed.  Such  a  ration  will  help  greatly 
to  keep  heifers  in  good  condition  and  growing  fast. 


Meat  Baying  Customs  is  the  title  of  a  new 
animated  sound  cartoon  movie,  filmed 
in  color.  It’s  a  fast-moving  chapter  of 
our  fast-moving  industry.  We’ll  gladly 
Bend  it  to  you  for  group  meetings.  All 
you  pay  is  express  one  way.  It’s  in 
great  demand,  so  please  allow  several 
weeks  for  delivery.  It’s  a  16-mm.  sound 
film  and  cannot  be  used  on  a  silent  pro¬ 
jector.  Other  films  available  on  the 
same  basis  are:  "By-Products,”  "Live¬ 
stock  and  Meat,”  "A  Nation’s  Meat,” 
"Cows  and  Chickens  .  .  .  U.  S.  A.” 
Write  to  Department  10A,  Swift  & 
Company,  Chicago  9,  Ill. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN- 


City  Cousin,  dressed  up 
slick,  wonders,  "Where 
is  farming's  kick?"  He’ll 
find  out  —  mighty  quick. 


TEAMWORK 

While  we  were  preparing  the  "Grass 
is  on  the  Move”  article  for  this 
page,  a  cattleman  friend  from  one 
of  the  western  range  states  called  to 
see  me.  I  told  him  about  the  arti¬ 
cle.  "It  points  out,”  I  said,  "that 
lots  of  food  for  humans  is  produced 
from  areas  that  otherwise  would  be  waste  land  if  it 
were  not  for  meat  animals.” 

He  said,  "That’s  good!  There  are  always  mis¬ 
guided  people  who  complain  that  it’s  a  waste  to 
feed  corn  and  other  grains  to  livestock.  They  say 
people  ought  to  eat  the  grain,  instead  of  turning  it 
into  meat.  They  forget  that  most  of  that  meat  is 
made  of  grass,  hay  and  other  roughage  that  people 
can’t  eat. 

"Another  thing  too  many  people  forget,”  he  went 
on,  "is  the  important  job  you  meat  packers  do  in 
getting  meat  to  the  people  who  want  it.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  meat  travels  an  average  of  more  than 
1,000  miles  from  producers  to  consumers.  That 
must  be  so  because  we  fellows  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  raise  two-thirds  of  the  livestock.  *  But  two- 
thirds  of  the  meat  is  eaten  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  most  of  the  people  live.  In  a  way,  we  who 
raise  and  finish  the  animals  are  like  manufacturers. 
And  you  are  our  sales  and  distributing  depart¬ 
ments.  Believe  me,  we  need  an  organization  that 
covers  the  nation  to  get  our  product  into  every 
market  in  this  big  country.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  and  we  are  in  this  business  together ,  and  neither 
could  get  along  without  the  other.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  he’s  right!  j  £  ^  ^ 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


Soda  Bill  Sezs 

...  if  you  are  looking  for  a  helping 
hand,  try  the  one  at  the  end  of  your  arm. 
...  a  farmer  doesn’t  go  to  work — he 
wakes  up  surrounded  by  it. 


Marketing  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 

The  same  nationwide  facilities  which  are  used  to  distribute 
meat  are  ideal  for  the  distribution  of  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts.  All  these  products  are  perishable  and  require  refriger¬ 
ation.  Many  consumers  buy  their  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try  and  meats  from  the  same  store.  So,  as  you  can  see,  it  is 
more  economical  to  have  one  Swift  &  Company 
who  sells  16  or  more  products  than  16  salesmen  each  selling 
one  product.  Further,  costs  are  reduced  by  having  the  same 
trucks  deliver  these  products  at  the  same  time  to  the  same 
dealer. 

By  preparing,  handling  and  selling  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  as  well  as  meat,  distribution  costs  are  reduced  on 
all  these  foods.  Our  objective  is  to  provide  wider  outlets  for 
the  products  of  America’s  farms  and  ranches.  We  have  a 
booklet  entitled  "Dairy  and  Poultry  Products”  which  we 
will  gladly  send  you.  Just  write  to  Swift  &  Company,  De¬ 
partment  A-3,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


Swift  &  Company 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


} 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— AND  YOURS 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Tour  Years  —  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
SPfiGWAY  MILKER 


O 


Low-speed,  long-wearing,  self- 
lubricatiftg  rotary  vacuum 
pump-steady,  uniform 
vacuum. 


o 


Non -Adjustable  Vacuum  Con¬ 
troller  maintains  correct,  uni¬ 
form  vacuum  for  best  milking 
— not  too  high;  not  too  low. 


Master  Magnetic  Controller 
times  pulsations  for  all  units 
magnetically — uniform  milking 
speed  and  action. 


Speedway  Pulso-Magnet  pro- 

©vides  positive  control  of  unit’s 
pulsations — simple,  depend¬ 
able,  fool-proof. 


Sanitary  Trap  protects  Pulso- 
Pump — quickly  removable  for 
easy  cleaning. 


Speedway  Moisture  Drain  Valve 
automatically  permits  pipe  line 
to  drain — prevents  contami¬ 
nation. 


Speedway  Converter  supplies 
b|  magnetic  current  for  pulsation 
control — no  moving  parts. 


Auto-Magnetic  Stall  Cock  opens 

0and  closes  automatically  by  at¬ 
taching  or  removing  vacuum 
hose — self-draining . 


Magnetic  Speedway  Unit  with 

O  Comfort  Teat  Cups  and  stain¬ 
less  steel  pail — better,  faster, 
cleaner  milking. 

Every  De  Laval  Magnetic  Unit 
milks  alike,  controlled  from 
Pulso-Pump — no  variations  in 
milking. 


AND  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  PROFITABLE  DE  LAVAL 
STERLING  MILKER! 


Thousands  of  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  users 
are  doing  a  clean,  fast  and  profitable  job 
of  milking.  The  famous  Sterling  Pulsator 
has  only  two  moving  parts.  It  provides  pre¬ 
cise,  snappy  milking  action  .  .  .  real  De 
Laval  quality  milking  at  lower  cost.  Com¬ 
plete  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Outfits  or 
single  or  double  units  for  De  Laval  Better 
Milking  on  your  present  milker  single  pipe 
line  installation. 


Below:  The 
De  Laval 
Sterling  Pol* 
sator  has 
only  2  mov¬ 
ing  ports! 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Rondolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 


Rose  Lad  2nd  of  Maple  Lodge,  A.  R.,  is  the  senior  herd  sire  at  the  Misses 
Andrews’  Manor  Farm  in  Sussex  County,  England.  He  is  the  sire  of  18  advanced 
register  daughters.  Through  the  use  of  this  hull  and  other  proven  sires  of  high 
merit,  the  Andrews  herd  has  attained  well  deserved  local  fame. 

A  Guernsey  “Success  Story” 

Just  as  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  feed  is  home-grown.  Here  are  the 
is  noted  for  its  hop,  fruit  and  straw-  crops  and  acreage  as  reported  by  the 
berries,  so  is  its  larger  neighbor  county,  owners:  Nine  acres  of  oats,  one  acre 
Sussex,  noted  for  its  fine  beef  cattle  of  kale,  eight  acres  of  hay  for  seed, 
and  dairy  herds.  One  of  the  finest  six  acres  of  either  beans  or  peas,  10 
herds  in  East  Sussex  is  owned  by  three  acres  of  meadow  hay,  four  acres  of 
ladies  who  during  the  past  22  years  lucerne,  and  a  few  plots  of  cabbages 
have  built  up  a  herd  of  excellent  and  carrots.  No  mangels  are  grown  on 
Guernseys  that  is  justly  well  known  this  farm,  but  some  are  bought.  Silage 
throughout  that  part  of  England.  In  is  made  from  new  hays  and  lucerne; 
1924  two  sisters,  the  Misses  Andrews,  the  first  crop  being  cut  in  mid-May. 
and  a  friend,  Miss  J.  M.  Spencer,  Balanced  rations  are  fed  strictly  ac- 
founded  this  herd  at  Manor  Farm,  cording  to  yield;  and  the  ladies  report- 
Chalvington,  with  two  non-pedigree  ed  that  the  following  is  one  of  the 
heifers  and  a  pedigree  bull.  Today  they  most  satisfactory  rations  they  have 
have  on  their  farm  24  cows  and  heifers,  used.  For  maintenance  and  the  first 
four  bulling  heifers,  two  stock  bulls,  one-half  gallon  of  daily  milk:  12 
two  horses,  eight  in-calf  heifers,  14  pounds  hay,  20  pounds  mangels  and 
calves  under  one  year,  and  two  young  15  pounds  lucerne  silage.  For  pro¬ 
bulls.  duction  per  each  gallon  of  milk  there- 

Manor  Farm  contains  76  acres,  39  after:  One  and  one-half  pounds 
of  which  are  tillable.  The  land  is  crushed  oats,  one-half  pound  peas,  one- 
fenced  into  pastures  and  meadows  of  half  pound  maize  gluten,  one-half 
15  or  20  acres  each,  gently  rolling  land,  pound  flaked  maize,  one-half  pound 
well  watered,  with  excellent  turf.  The  ground  nut  cake,  one-half  pound  wheat 
barns  are  modern  one-story  buildings,  and  bran,  three  pounds  of  mineral 
with  cement  floors,  gutters  and  feeding  mixture  are  added  to  each  hundred 
troughs.  Plenty  of  light  and  ventilation  pounds  of  this  feed.  Of  course,  when 
are  provided  by  numerous  good-sized  some  of  these  ingredients  are  not 
windows.  The  barnyard  is  also  ce-  available,  substitutes  of  as  nearly  the 
mented,  keeping  the  cows  from  wallow-  same  feed  value  are  used, 
ing  in  mud  during  the  wet  seasons.  All  the  heifer  calves  born  in  this 
Milking  is  done  twice  a  day  by  hand,  herd  are  reared.  Any  that  are  not  re- 
The  milk  is  cooled  with  modern  equip-  quired  for  replacement  are  sold,  usu- 
ment,  installed  in  a  room  carefully  ally  at  Reading,  a  famous  market  city 
sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  barn,  about  75  miles  northwest  of  Chalving- 
Water  piped  into  the  barn  assures  the  ton;  but  the  heifers  are  not  taken  to 
cows  of  a  plentiful  supply  and  market  until  they  are  an  average  of 
facilitates  keeping  the  barn  immacu-  two  and  one-half  years  old  and  about 
lately  clean.  to  freshen  or  with  their  first  calf.  That 

With  a  view  to  expansion  and  herd  there  is  a  ready  purchaser  for  the 
improvement,  the  owners  of  Manor  animals  from  this  farm  is  attested  by 
Farm  imported  six  pedigree  heifers  the  price  paid  for  some  of  them  sold 
and  a  bull  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey  in  Reading  within  the  past  year,  three 
in  1927.  The  average  price  paid  for  heifers  having  brought  a  total  of  £2,000. 
these  heifers  was  less  than  £60.  Now,  The  calves  are  pail  fed.  While  the 
all  heifer  calves  are  reared  and  those  heifer  calves  get  milk  for  up  to  10 
not  required  for  replacement  are  sold,  weeks,  the  bull  calves  get  milk  up  to 
No  female  has  been  purchased  since  four  months  but  are  never  given  more 
1935;  and  the  only  one  now  on  the  than  one  gallon  a  day.  From  the  time 
farm  that  is  not  home-bred  is  a  re-  they  are  three  weeks  old,  the  calves 
markable  13-year  old  cow,  Beauty  of  get  hay  and  also  a  mixture  made  up 
Bassieres,  who  has  produced  10  calves,  of  wheat  bran,  crushed  oats,  linseed 
Four  of  her  daughters  and  five  grand-  cake,  flaked  maize  and  fish  meal.  When 
daughters  are  in  the  herd.  She  holds  they  are  a  little  older,  they  are  allowed 
two  diplomas  of  merit,  has  five  A.  R.  calf  nuts  (something  like  our  cominer- 
daughters,  has  given  nearly  50  tons  cial  calf  pellets);  dried  grass  meal  and 
of  milk,  testing  over  five  per  cent  minerals  are  given.  No  hay  is  given 
butterfat,  and  still  looks  as  though  to  heifers  over  nine  months  old,  but 
she  had  some  very  productive  years  oat  straw  is  allowed,  balanced  with 
ahead  of  her.  two  pounds  of  a  concentrate  mixture, 

Adhering  to  their  policy  of  using  including  some  grass  meal.  Lucerne  or 
only  proven  bulls,  the  owners  of  grass  silage,  roots  and  chaff  are  also 

Manor  Farm  secured  their  present  fed.  Abundant  and  excellent  pasturage 

senior  bull  and  also  the  one  preceding  is  available  for  the  young  stock, 
it  from  Guernsey  Island.  This  senior  Realizing  that  a  healthy  herd  can  be 
stock  bull,  Rose  Lad  2nd  of  Maple  maintained  only  by  constant  vigilance 
Lod°e,  A.  R.  (Advanced  Register),  was  and  cooperation  with  agencies  working 
born  July  12,  1938,  and  is  the  sire  of  for  disease  control,  the  owners  of  this 
18  A.  R.  daughters.  He  is  an  excellent  herd  have  had  their  cattle  tested  since 
individual  and  carries  high  production  they  began  with  their  first  three  ani- 
all  the  way  back  on  both  sides  of  his  mais.  This  was  the  first  herd  in  East 
pedigree.  His  sire  was  Sun  Rose  of  Sussex,  and  one  of  the  first  12  in  the 

Maple  Lodge,  A.  R.,  Champion  bull  county  of  Sussex,  to  be  officially 

in  Australia,  and  his  dam  was  Camilla  “Attested.”  All  animals  sold  from  this 
6th  of  Maple  Lodge,  A.  R.,  who  gave  farm  for  breeding  stock  are  blood- 
10,582  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  5.39  per  tested  for  contagious  abortion.  For  the 
cent  butterfat  with  first  calf,  won  past  20-odd  years  these  three  ladies 
King’s  Cup,  first  Progeny  Group  and  have  worked  untiringly  to  build  up 
first  prize  for  udder.  The  junior  stock  this  fine  herd  of  cattle.  The  official 
bull,  Dairyman  of  Oatlands,  was  im-  milk  record  of  the  herd  averaged,  1942- 
ported  from  Guernsey  in  January  1946.  43,  8,148  pounds  per  cow  for  17  full- 
He  was  born  November  16,  1942  and  time  cows;  1943-44,  8,644  pounds  for 
traces  back  to  the  same  blood  lines  as  16  full-time  cows;  1944-45,  9,319  pounds 
the  senior  bull.  While  some  details  in  for  18  full-time  cows.  In  1944-45  the 
this  bull’s  pedigree  are  incomplete  be-  herd  placed  first  for  Guernseys  in  East 
cause  of  the  German  occupation,  he  Sussex  with  a  5.02  per  cent  butterfat 
too  has  an  impressive  background.  His  average. 

dam,  Mirth  of  Oatlands,  A.  R.,  gave  The  majority  of  the  cows  calve  from 
13,532  lbs.  of  4.83  per  cent  butterfat  August  to  January.  The  cows  are  dried 
milk.  off  six  to  eight  weeks  before  freshen- 

Feed  for  livestock  is  as  carefully  ing,  and  both  heifers  and  cows  are 
rationed  in  England  as  the  food  for  fed  as  much  extra  feed  as  possible  to 
human  consumption,  and  a  dairy  herd  put  them  in  top  condition  before  calv- 
is  alloted  only  on  the  basis  of  milk  ing.  With  the  comparatively  mild 
produced.  On  this  farm  most  of  the  (Continued  on  Page  638) 
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Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLIN  E,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRJES 


For  dbcidlcal  Purposes 


There's  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

Write  for  litero'ure  and  fur  of  breeders 
near  you  with  sioch  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


or...  wet.  at '12:00  noon  at  Mrs.  tsertha  M 
Roller's  farm  Redwood,  N.Y.  (Jefferson  Co.)  25 
cows — 12  bred  heifers — 1  open  heifer  1  2-year 
old  bull.  6  fresh  at  sale  time;  others  in  all 
stages.  Descendants  of  App.  Sycamore  Repeal. 
Herd  TB  Accrd.  under  state  calfhood  vacc. 
progr-"’  _ 

-FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Sales  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon, 


I 


"d 


MAPLE  COURT  FARMS 

AYRSHIRES 

Females,  all  ages.  1  or  1  car  load.  Herd 
established  60  years.  Vaccinated.  York¬ 
shire  Pigs  of  Highest  Quality,  all  ages 
with  C.  N.  E.  Show  Records. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  OSGOODE  STA,  ONT. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE) 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angrus  Cattle 

and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


KENRIDGE  FARM 

Again  Offers 

A  choice  group  of  March  and  April  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  heifers,  sired  by  a  good  breeding  son  of  Junior 
Eric  3rd  of  Page.  Also  a  few  18  months  old  heifers. 
All  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 

E.  L.  ZUILL,  Manager 

Cornwall,  New  York 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

SMALL  HERD  OF  BLACK- ANGUS 

Approximately  16  head.  Cows,  heifers,  calves  and 
registered  bull.  GALLOPING  HILL  FARMS, 

Ladleton,  Ulster  County.  New  York 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 
-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  .verms,  f ermor.  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  »r.  unbeatable.  Produco  4 Vo 
milk.  H.ve  greater  carcase  value  than 
Other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 

grown  roughage  and  grain  from  y°i*r  _ 

farm!  Fro.  (acta.  Or  subscribe  to  Milk- 

ins  Shorthorn  Journal.  Sis  months.  50c:  one  year.  *1.00. 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  809  West  Exchange 
RvSnue  U.  S.  Yards.  Dept.  RN-53,  Chicago  9.  Illinois 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur¬ 
pose,  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
breeding.  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARM.  JAVA  VILLAGE.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  50  choice  registered  Shropshire  and  Suf¬ 
folk  yearling  rams  of  the  best  type  and  breeding.  Also 
1  good  Oxford  ram.  Como  and  see  them  or  write  to— 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


-SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  FOR  SALE- 


Registered  Rams  purebred  ewes  ready  to  breed.  1946 
lambs  for  pets  and  locker.  10  very  choice  owe  yearlings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

700  YOUNG  COLORADO  EWES  $10.00  PER  HEAD 

500  extra  large  Montana  young  Corriedale  ewes  $13.00 
CARROTS  DELIVERED 

EDMOND  STONE,  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 

For  Sale  10  Reg.  Southdown  Yearling  Ewes 

Don  nead  breeding,  good  type,  priced  reasonably. 

R.  G.  McNALL,  WYOMING,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES;  Rams;  Ewes;  also 
Hampshires.  Also  2,000  young  unregistered  ewes.  Buy 
early — reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  —  ALL  AGES. 


L.  M.  COLBERTS  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  WHITMORE 


BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES 


MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


TUNIS  RAM:  Six  years  old,  good  breeder  $25.00. 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Me. 


CHINCHILLAS 


IMPERIAL  CHINCHILLAS— A  few  pairs  of  breed¬ 
ers  for  sale.  Also  favorable  ranching  agreement  to 
good  husbandry  man  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Alexander  J.  Flelg,  17  Park  Place,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


August  Milk  Prices  | 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  August,  1946,  are  as 
follows: 

_  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $5.45  $.1159 

*tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  5.265  .112 

*Shawangunk  Co-op .  5.20 

*Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op....  5.05 
*Sullivan  County  Co-op...  4.73 

*  Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

*Delaware  County  Co-op 

*Arkport  Dairies .  4.62 

*Cohocton  Creameries . 4.62 

*Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 

*  Grandview  Dairy .  4.62 

*Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.62 

*  Sheffield  Farms . .  4.61 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.49 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod  Co-op.  4.49 

*  Dairymen’s  League .  4.41 

These  are  basic  prices.  Pat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.98; 
Rochester,  $4.54;  Buffalo,  $4.34. 

*  Super  pool  premium  of  64  cents  included, 
i  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Who  Has  These  Corn 
Varieties 

An  inquiry  is  at  hand  from  one  of 
our  friends  who  wants  to  buy  a  few 
ears  of  Cornell  No.  12  and  some 
Webber’s  Early  Dent.  Any  grower  with 
either  or  both  of  these  varieties  who 
would  be  interested  in  making  such 
a  sale  can  send  his  name  and  address 
to  us  and  we  will  forward  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  prospective  buyer. 


GUERNSEYS 
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StewarT 

GLIPMASTER 

Cooi,  Easy  Running  j 
Animal  Clipper  ,  ^ 


Preferred  for  Its 
silent,  smooth¬ 
running  speed, 
ease  of 
handling, 
and  lasting 
durability 


rCLIPS 

COWS 

HORSES 

MULES 

DOGS 


Clip  your  animals  the  fast,  easy  way  with  the 
Stewart  electric  Clipmaster.  It’s  the  clipper  with  the 
quiet,  powerful,  air-cooled  ball-bearing  motor  right 
inside  the  cool  Easy-Grip  handle.  Has  anti-friction 
tension  control  thatassures  perfect  tension  between 
blades  and  provides  easy  adjustment.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  on  Stewart  clipping  equipment.  Made 
and  guaranteed  by 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
< formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 
Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Products 

HEREFORDS 

CRESCENT  HILL 
HEREFORD  FARMS 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

Monday,  Oct.  21— At  1:00  P.  M. 

For  the  complete  dispersion  of  Pure  Bred 
Herefords.  Our  cattle  are  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  This  herd  is  accredited  for  T.  B.  and 
Bangs.  Health  certificates  will  be  furnished 
with  each  animal.  Our  catalogue  listings 
include: 

4  HERD  SIRES 
3  YEARLING  BULLS 

29  BROOD  COWS  — Some  with  Calf  at  aide 
3  BRED  HEIFERS 
11  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
Sale  will  be  held  at  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  21 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh,  7  miles  south  of 
Zelienople  on  Route  19,  1  mile  east  of 

Criders  Corners  on  Mars  Road. 

For  Catalogues  Write: 

CLEMENT  KRESS 

R.  D.  No.  1,  EVANS  CITY,  PA. 

H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer 
CLEMENT  A.  KRESS,  Owner 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in 
position  to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights 
in  Hereford  steers  from  500  to  800  lbs. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  0KLA.  PLYMOUTH,  0. 


—HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE— 

Proven  herd  sire,  Bertha’s  Domino,  the  10th  bred 
by  Cornell  University,  4  years  old  in  October, 
$500.  We  have  had  three  crops  of  calves  from 
him  and  are  now  selling  him  because  some  of 
his  daughters  have  reached  breeding  age. 

OR.  FORREST  YOUNG,  R.  D.  2,  VICTOR.  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Belvadere  Plantation 

BROWN  SWISS  DISPERSAL 

12  Noon.  .  .  .Fair  Grounds 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  17.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

-  53  REGISTERED  SWISS  53  - 

Royal's  Yankee  of  Lee's  Hill  sells  with  20  of  his 
daughters.  Cows  with  records  up  to  745  lbs.  fat  sell. 

For  Free  Catalog  Write  — 
BELVADERE  PLANTATION,  NOTTINGHAM,  PA. 
or  V.  B.  VYE,  Sale  Mgr.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  t 


WHITE  HALL  FARMS 

Guernseys  At  Auction 

WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  30,  1946,  i2:30  P.M. 

Two  miles  east  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  along  State 
Highway  Route  No.  16.  Easily  reached  by  motor 
or  bus.  36  Registered  Guernseys,  3  bulls,  balance 
cows,  bred  and  open  heifers.  All  females  bred  and 
raised  on  farm.  Herd  in  C.T.A.  for  six  years, 
in  sale.  Vagabond  of  White  Hall,  sire  Lang- 
water  Vagabond  sold  for  $16,500.00.  Dam  Thorn¬ 
tons  Jewel  13088.3—604—0.  Sold  for  $1,500.00 
along  with  18  daughters.  Also  in  sale.  Foremost 
Dreadnaught  line  bred  Mlxter  May  Royal  Dam 
Supreme’s  Nedda  15183.8 —  683.2  D  with  13 
of_  his  daughters.  Outstanding  foundation  stock. 
The  best  of  popular  blood  lines.  T.  B.  and 
Bangs  Certified.  For  Oatalog  Write: 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ 

R.  D.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


BUILDING  ?nbcT, 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

69 1  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

For  Sale:  TARBELL  BRIGHT  LEGEnD 

Bom  Feb.  22.  1946.  Sire:  Antietam  Bright  Lad  10 
A. It.  daughters,  8  on  test,  son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  43  A.R.  daughters  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances 
Rose  738  fat  AA.  I>am:  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless 
Levada  1 0260. 2  milk  572.7  fat  GG  twice-a-day  milk- 
l^.g  13430.7  milk  707.9  fat  A  A,  a  daughter  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker  89  A.  R.  daughters.  Pedi- 
with  full  information  on  request. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  BULL  CALF 

Three  months  old.  Out  of  registered  dam  with  15600 
lbs.  milk  over  800  lbs.  fat.  A  second  purebred  bull 
calf  out  of  first  calf  heifer  now  on  test  and  doing 
well.  Both  calves  at  farmer  prices. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 

HOLSTEINS 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

SCHOHARIE  CO.,  CLUB  SALE 

Saturday,  October  12,  1946 

COBLESKILL  FAIR  GROUNDS 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  Bang’s 
Vaccinated,  milking  animals  mastitis  tested. 
Carefully  selected  by  a  competent  committee 
from  the  top  herds  of  this  top  quality  county. 
Sale  featured  by  fresh  cows — close  springers — 
some  heifers,  calves —  service  age  bulls.  A  real 
opportunity  awaits  you  at  this  outstanding  sale 
event,  held  In  a  big  tent,  starting  at  12:30  P.M. 
Lunch  Served. 

FRANKLIN  AKER,  Secy.,  Schoharie  Co. 
Holstein  Club,  Cobleskill,  New  York 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


E.  P.  SMITH  AUCTION  SALE 

100  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Monday,  October  14,  1946 

STARTING  AT  16:00  A.  M.,  HOT  DINNER. 
40  COWS  Including  5  daughters  of  the  high 
proven,  high  testing  sire.  Major  Ormsby  Direct. 
Others  rich  in  Osborndale,  Hag  Apple,  and 
Ormsby  blood  Jines.  25  BRED  HEIFERS,  due 
at  sale  time  and  in  early  Winter,  outstanding. 
35  HEIFER  CALVES  AND  OPEN  YEARLINGS, 
mostly  from  dams  selling  and  by  good  sires. 
All  ages  up  to  X  year.  You  will  make  some 
splendid  investments  at  this  big  sale.  Herd  T.  B. 
Accredited,  Bang’s  Vaccinated  since  late  1939. 
D.  H.  I.  A.  records  for  25  years. 

Credit  through  E.  J.  Keane, 

Merchants  National  Bank,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Owner,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


Clark  Bowen  Dispersal 

Friday,  October  18,  1946 

On  the  farm,  4  miles  east  ef  WELLSBORO, 
Tioga  County.,  Pennsylvania  on  old  State  Road. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited.  Bang  Certified,  heifers 
Bang's  Vaccinated.  Herd  Classified  for  type. 
In  CTA  for  18  years  with  average  over  400  lb.  fat. 
1946  Average — expected  to  exceed  500  lb.  fat. 
One  of  the  highest  herds  in  the  county  for 
past  5  years  with  2  high  cows  in  1945.  Many 
fresh  and  close  springers.  A  large  number  due 
in  Nov.  and  Dec.  Write  owner  for  more  details 
and  plan  to  attend.  This  is  a  GREAT  HERD. 

CLARK  BOWEN,  Owner,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEINS  PAY  ALL  THE  WAY 

|n  the  end  most  cows  are  sold  by  the  pound.  At 
the  butchers  scale  Holsteins  bring  the  most  for 
they  are  larger.  They 
are  heaviest  producers 
during  active  year*' — 

Thev  sell  for  most 
■■Ha  A  when  done. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

r ■  I 

r  OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  »Bo,x  3067 


RABBITS 


Heavyweight  pedigreed  breeding  stock.  Weaned  young 

$3.  Trio  $8.50.  CARL  H.  EGGE,  PEARL  RIVER,  N.Y. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

RIDING  HORSE — Reasonable,  to  good  home;  details. 
METHW0LD  FARM  -  SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


SWINE 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester, 
Few  Duroc  Cross. 

6-7  Weeks. . ,,.$9.00 

8-9  Weeks . .10.00 

10  Weeks . ii.oo 

12  Weeks . 17.50 

50-75  lb.  Boars  or  Gilts— $25.00  Each.  Vaceination 
$1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or 
money  order.  No  charge  crating.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  TeL  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Wks.  Old  $8.50  Each;  8-9  Wks.  Old  $9.50  Each. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and  selected. 

CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds,  good  feeders,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $10.00  each 
Chester  Whites  6  weeks  $11.00  each 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  desired — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A.  M.  Lux  Farm,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chester  and  Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chester-Poland 
crosses.  6-7  weeks  $9.00  8-9  weeks  $10.00.  Inocula¬ 
tion  75c  extra  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D, 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


CHAMPION  DllROCS 

herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
pigs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome 

C.  T.  EDGERT0N,  KING  FARMS,  MorrisWHe,  Pa. 

FALL  BOARS,  MAY  and  AUG.  PIGS,  Either  Sex 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 

HAMPSHIRES 

Four  outstanding  yearling  boars,  spring  boars,  and  a 
few  select  bred  gilts.  Double  treated. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

8-10  WEEKS  $I5.00-$20-00.  FEEDER  PIGS  $10.00. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGT0N,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  « 

Finest  Production  Registry  Breeding. 

P.  S.  THOMPSON,  NORTH  EASTON,  MASS. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Yorkshires 

Weanling  and  older  pigs.  One  service  boar  and  gilts  to 
farrow  in  Oct.  PINELMA  FARM,  Lawrencevilte,  N.Y. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

- -Write  Us  Your  Needs - 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C,  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

- —  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS,  - 

fAr  -rt"0"®’  b!”0<J  lines,  vaccinated,  registered. 

*2  W2£3  old-  HARVEY  A.  FOSTER 
1600  Parker  St.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

HOGS— -"The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boara.  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peari*  HL 


lmIIEDl?n°uArNan  C£!NA  AND  *LACK  POLAND 

?nVNAr»!£°»J*EAD;,Pl*8  3nd  shoats,  bred  sows 
and  service 'boars.  Always  on  hand.  Inoculated. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

From  SrhE~.SPRLNG  B0ARS  &  SUMMER  PIGS. 

From  Champion  Boars.  Excellent  breeding  and 
Quality  Stock  of  Renowned  Breeding. 
Reasonably  Priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Diltey,  Mgr. 

and  Poland  China  crossed. 

0.5<>-$l2.5O.  Contact  Samuel  L.  Parham,  Albany 
Post  Road,  Croton- On- Hudson,  New  York.  Croton  3528 

DOGS 

W  NT  TED 

Puppies,  Litters,  For  Resale 

WhI^E^R  ”“5™  B^W^D 

pedigreed  Terry  blue^puppies 

A,  K-  C.  registered.  Farm  raised  with  scientific  care. 

BLUE  STAR  KENNELS,  Reg.  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires: 

Scotties:  Bostons:  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

EpaoiiDr,:sT,sa7''“"-  .AI1  HcraiT.srfrwA 

INTELLIGENT  COCKERS  £•  JSZ 

Hue  ,BriBB,uAl.5llggiiAaiD°.Tr»  ta 

A.K.C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS 

.  Well  marked  and  reasonable. 

NORMAN  BICKFORD,  W.  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE:  NEWFOUNDLAND  &  COLLIE  CROSS 

Males  only  black,  not  registered  $20.00.  Ideal  for 
family  pals  and  watch  dogs. 

A.  ROY  LANDIS,  M0HNT0N,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
companion.  Prices  reasonable, 

GA-2IMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 

ItTREBRED  COCKF.K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

-  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Doberman  Pinscher  Puppies  —  3  months  old,  champion 
bloodlines,  cropped,  docked.  DOBERMAN  FARM 
O.  E,  KRIEG,  R.  O.  I,  MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES,  FARM  RAISED 


Excellent  breeding  registered,  sable  with  white  mark¬ 
ings.  HAROLD  KENNEDY,  R.D.  2,  VALENCIA,  PA. 


TWO  DOBERMAN  PINSCHERS 


■  "  «  wvwunnirtiw  I  I  LIlO  —  ■■ 

Females,  2  and  4  years  old.  Farm-raised.  A.K  C. 

A.  BOLLINGER,  PORTLAND.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*t£.p££yP*,r" 

-  BOXER  AND  PUG  PUPPIES  - - 

KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO.  MAINE 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Reg.Collies-Selters-Beagles 

GREAT  DANE  PUPS.  Registered  Stock.  $35.00  up. 
STEWART  MILLER,  HANNIBAL,  NEW  YORK 
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IT'S  EASY  to  remove  stains 
from  toilet  bowls  and  make 
them  fresh,  sanitary  . . .  just  use  Clorox!  It’s 
Important,  too,  for  toilet  bowls  may  be 
breeding  places  for  disease-spreading 
germs  ,  .  .  and  Clorox  provides  hygienic 
cleanliness.  Use  Clorox  in  routine  cleaning 
of  tile,  enamel,  porcelain,  linoleum,  glass, 
wood  surfaces.  Clorox  is  invaluable  in  laun¬ 
dering,  also.  It  makes  white  cottons  and 
linens  fresh,  sanitary,  snowy-white  (bright¬ 
ens  fast  colors).  Directions  on  the  label. 


r~,  ^ 

ITS  WONDER¬ 
FUL  THE  WAY 

Clorox  re¬ 
moves  stains! 


~ — \ 

YES,  AND  CLOROX 

MAKES  TOILET 
SOWS  FRESH, 

Sanitary,  too! 

vT  J 


_ AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND _ 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

v. 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions ... 
it's  always  uniform  . . .  it’s  always  dependable! 

On».  »»*&,  Oomi  CWii  C*. 


Name  Reg.  In  U*S«an<l  Can*  Pat*  Off. 


|  MODEL  420A-" 
t  With  Built-in  Automatic 
Draft  Regulator 


Heats  All  Day  and 
Night  Without 
*  Refueling! 

•  The  heating  sensation 
all  over  the  Nation . . . 
the  WARM  MORN. 
IN  G  Coal  Heater!  More 
than  a  million  now  in 
use!  Employs  amazing, 
patented  interior  con* 
struction  principles. 
Provides  plenty  of  clean, 
healthful  heat  at  substantial 
fuel  savings. 

Holds  100  pounds  of  coal. 
Burns  any  kind  of  coal, 
coke  or  briquets.  Start  a  fire 
but  once  a  year.  Your 
home  is  WARM  every 
MORNING  regardless  of 
the  weather. 

LOCKE  STOVE  CO. 

114  West  11th  St..  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 

. . 


X>o  You  Oroobet? 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  hare  been  and  stl.l  are 
buying  Infants  Saeques,  Bootees,  Bootee  Sets  etc. 
enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing. 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  Hues  to  sell  or  are 
Interested  write  us. 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER  INC. 

248  W.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


What  Paint  and  a  Good  Idea  Can  Do 


Ever  see  an  old  record  player  cabi¬ 
net,  or  radio,  like  the  one  pictured 
in  this  article?  There  are  plenty  of 
similar  styles  here  and  there  taking 
up  space  and  no  longer  of  use  to  any¬ 
one.  But  these  cabinets  can  be  made 
serviceable  and  attractive  by  chang¬ 
ing  them  into  clothes  hampers  —  an 
illustration  of  one  is  also  shown  on 
this  page. 

To  transform  your  old  cabinet  into 
a  hamper,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
remove  its  “innards;”  saw  off  the  legs, 
leaving  the  top  bulge  of  each  as  a 
foot  for  the  hamper;  and  then  paint 
the  resultant  useful  piece  of  bathroom 
furnishing  any  color  you  choose.  By 
using  a  paint  of  the  enamel  type,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  off  the  original 
cabinet  finish.  The  machine  parts  of 
the  radio  or  record  playing  cabinet 
are  usually  built  on  a  platform  and 
there  are  brackets  which  hold  the 
works.  Screws  can  be  removed  and 
the  machine  parts  lifted  out.  Sections 
that  were  designed  for  holding  records 
are  also  removable.  The  hinged  cover 
remains  for  the  hamper. 

When  the  hamper  is  now  ready  for 
painting,  clean  off  all  surfaces  inside 
and  out,  and  give  them  a  coat  of  what¬ 
ever  color  will  contrast  or  harmonize 
with  your  bathroom  color  scheme;  you 
may  want  to  add  stripes  or  figures  in 
blending  shades,  or  to  inscribe  an 
initial  on  the  cover.  Your  own  designs 
may  be  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  you 
like,  according  to  your  skill  and  de¬ 
sires.  In  any  case,  you  will  have  found 
a  use  for  an  article  otherwise  in  the 
way,  and  your  satisfaction  in  the  work, 
and  the  added  attraction  in  your  rooms, 
will  be  worth  while.  Louise  Price  Bell 


A  discarded  radio  cabinet,  ready  to  be 
converted  into  a  useful  and  attractive 
hamper. 


Photos— Du  Pont  Company 

The  resultant  hamper,  painted  with  an  enamel  type  of  paint,  after  the  interior 
parts  of  its  former  status  as  a  discarded  record  player,  or  radio  cabinet,  have 

been  removed. 


Single  Crust  Pie-Mix 

To  save  flour  and  time,  bake  pies 
with  a  single  crust,  and  make  an  “all- 
readv”  pie  mix  to  have  on  hand — 
especially  good  for  this  Summer. 

1  use  eight  cups  of  sifted  flour,  four 
teaspoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  and  two  cups  of  lard  (one 
pound).  Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder 
together;  cut  the  lard  into  the  flour 
with  a  fork  or  pastry  blender,  until 
the  crumbs  are  coarse  and  granular. 
Cover  this  and  place  in  refrigerator 
until  needed  for  use. 

For  a  one  crust  pie  use  one  cup  of 
the  mix  and  one  to  three  tablespoons 
of  ice  cold  water.  Add  the  water 
gradually,  mixing  quickly  and  evenly, 
until  the  dough  just  holds  together. 
Chill  and  roll  out  on  waxed  paper;  or, 
if  you  wrap  a  piece  of  wax  paper 
around  the  rolling  pin,  it  won’t  stick. 

B.  C. 


Home  Hints  I  Like 

Hands  stained  from  household  tasks 
respond  well  to  cut  lemon  or  vinegar. 
But  less  widely  known  is  soaking 
stained  hands  in  strong  tea,  followed 
by  a  hot  soap  and  water  scrub. 

You  can  save  time  and  energy  in 
dish  washing  if  you  scald  the  dishes 
with  boiling  water  (while  they  are 
still  warm  from  your  dishpan)  and 
then  let  them  stand  to  dry,  which  they 
do  rapidly.  The  boiling  water  makes  a 
sanitary  drier. 

It  is  all  right  to  squeeze  breakfast 
orange  juice  the  night  before,  if  the 
jar  in  which  you  store  the  juice  in 
the  refrigerator  is  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  if  the  lid  is  tight.  This  excludes 
the  air,  and  so  saves  the  vital  vita¬ 
min  C.  ,  ,  _  , 

Just  before  stringing  beans,  I  soak 
them  for  three  minutes  in  boiling 
water;  strings  come  off  easily.  l.  p.  b. 


Autumn  Sabbath 

Now  rings  the  bell  across  the  Autumn  hillside, 
Summoning  the  wise  to  come  and  pray. 

Here  at  home,  too  late  we  hear  its  music, 

For  we  are  'miles  away. 

Yet  ever  present  is  the  Lord’s  cathedral, 

And  with  the  world  so  fair, 

To  use  the  eyes  and  ears  is  half  to  worship, 

To  gaze  on  blue  is  almost  like  a  prayer. 

Margery  Mansfield 


RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Beautiful  new  army  surplus  parachutes 
measuring  24  feet  in  diameter — approxi¬ 
mately  45  yards  of  finest  quality  heavy 
rayon!  24  triangular  panels  11  Vi  feet 
deep,  32  inches  across  base,  with  no 
cross  seams!  Easy  to  bleach  and  dye! 
No  shroud  lines  or  cumbersome  hard¬ 
ware!  Your  choice  of  four  lovely  colors: 
Aqua  Blue,  Royal  Chinese  Yellow,  Sher¬ 
wood  Green  or  Brilliant  Red!  These 
’chutes  are  wonderful  for  making  dresses, 
blouses,  dickeys,  slips,  sportswear  and 
play  clothes,  children’s  clothes,  curtains, 
bedspreads,  pillow  covers,  scarfs,  dozens 
of  other  things!  Only  $9.95  per  chute 
(add  $1.00  to  cover  postage  and  han¬ 
dling)  —  send  check,  money  order,  or 
order  C.  O.  D.  Immediate  delivery! 
We’ve  sold  over  10,000  ’chutes  by 
mail,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction! 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  Falmouth  St.,  Dept.  27,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  IS  Miles  of  KidneyTubea 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acid  in  your  blood,  you*1 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  overworked.  These 
tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and 
poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  hlood,  it  may  cause 
pagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  lose 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufli- 
pess  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
f  ometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
rsk  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  a  stimulant 
diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50 
years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15 
niles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
rom  your  hlood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


FALSE  TEETH 


KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

K.LUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security: 
In  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  2oc  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  watte 
money  on  tubttitutet,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4603-J,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


WARMTH  FOR  BACKACHES 


Backache*,  tacro-ilioc  or  tom-  -C 
bago  paint  all  benefit  from  the  — 
comforting  heal  produced  by  TZ 
Allcock't  Porous  Platter.  Civet  ^ 
relief,  supports  mutclet.  25c  x 
.  .  .  buy  one  now.  // 


ALLCOCK’S  Porous  Plasters 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 


BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

Sold  by  all  Hardware  Stores  o» 
mailed  direct  for  $1.60  delivered. 
Send  cash,  check,  stamps,  or  mon¬ 
ey  order.  Money-back  guarantee. 

C.  E.  POTTER,  221  Sapulpa,  Old  a. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

4Sfe  .KNITTING  YARNS 


Selected  yarns  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE.  Dept.  148.  Winchester.  Mass. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Knitting  Worsteds.  Heathers,  Baby 
Yarns,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selec¬ 
tions.  All  Yams  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

S34-K-North  29th  St..  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


\T  t  TTATO  A>1  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
V  rt  |<  lUNsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

1  XllYl  lUmouey.  Il.r.lott  Tara  Mill,. Bo,  7.  lUraiituT.MF 


YARN 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  &  PRINTING 


ITond  Service  that  con  t  be  beat. 
vry-Tone  printi  each  8-exp.  roll  30c.  FREE  MAILERS 
1  roll  and  money.  1 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Colors  in  Connecticut 


Year  after  year  here  at  Frog  Pond 
Hill  on  the  Connecticut  shore,  I  have 
noticed  a  way  that  Nature  has  with 
colors  of  our  wild  flowers.  In  early 
Spring,  the  blossoms  are  pale;  as 
Summer  comes  on,  the  colors  deepen, 
but  the  Fall  coloring  is  intense.  It 
almost  seems  that  as  the  seasons  pass 
the  flowers  have  had  a  chance  to  store 
up  sunshine  so  that  by  Autumn  they 
are  brilliant  along  country  highways 
and  byways. 

Those  flowers,  such  as  noble  Liver¬ 
wort,  that  grow  in  sheltered  spots  in 
the  woods  where  the  sun  strikes  a 
southern  bank  (sometimes  as  early  as 
February),  are  white,  pale  pink,  blue 
or  lavender;  also  the  delicate  pink  or 
white  windflowers  that  toss  with  each 
slightest  Spring  breeze;  the  bloodroot 
which  is  white  but  gets  its  name  from 
the  red  juice  which  stains  your  hands 
when  stems  are  broken  to  pick  the 
blossom.  There  is  also  the  Indian 
tobacco,  white,  which  children  love  to 
chew,  and  which  I  must  confess  I  also 
pick  and  chew  as 'I  used  to  do  some 
60  years  ago. 

Then  come  the  shades  of  yellow 
adder  tongue  and  scarlet  columbine; 
the  dandelion,  cowslip,  buttercup,  and 
yellow-centered  daisies  in  the  Summer. 
Red  ,  clover  comes,  and  then  late 
Summer  and  Fall  flowers  start  to  blow: 
the  goldenrods,  wild  purple  asters,  and 
the  swamp  lot  steeplewort  and 
thoroughwort,  the  ironweed  and  Joe 
Pye  weed — in  tones  of  vivid  yellow, 
red,  and  purple.  And  though  we  can¬ 
not  call  the  gentians  vivid,  they  are 
the  latest  and  the  deepest  blue  of  wild 
flowers  that  are  hereabouts.  Even  the 
flowers  that  are  white  in  Fall  take  on 
a  deeper,  heavier  white. 

There  is  something  else  to  think 
about  in  all  this  change  from  palest 
flowers  to  the  brilliant  ones:  the  same 
is  true  of  our  own  human  lives.  As  we 
grow  up  out  of  Springtime  through 
the  Summer  of  experience,  our 
Autumn  of  maturity  is  deeper,  richer, 
in  the  light  of  all  that  we  have  come 
to  know  and  feel.  Until  perhaps  the 
Winter  is  upon  us — then  once  again 
we  round  the  cycle  to  the  paler  years, 
and  white  is  our  pathway  to  that 
new  life  beyond  this  earth  where  we 
have  spent  our  mortal  seasons,  year 
by  year.  h.  i.  c. 

Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  have  an  old  copy  of  “Alice  In 
Wonderland.”  The  covers  of  the  book 
are  red.  On  the  outside  of  the  first 
cover  is  a  small  round  picture  of  Alice 
holding  a  pig,  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  back  cover  is  a  small  picture  of  a 
cat’s  head.  The  book  originally  had 
192  pages,  but  the  first  page  and 
several  others  are  missing.  If  you  could 
supply  these  missing  pages  for  this 


Thought  for  Today 

Mrs.  M.  B.  W.  who  lives  up  the 
Hudson  believes  that,  with  the  coming 
of  the  Thanksgiving  season,  Woman 
and  Home  readers  would  like  to  see 
on  these  pages  a  collection  of  good 
recipes  for  stuffing.  Not  oply  for  the 
turkey  but  for  chicken,  goose  and  duck. 

We  think  this  is  a  timely  idea,  and 
if  you  send  recipes  here,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  pass  on  to  you  in  print  as 
many  as  we  can  for  variety,  especally 
those  tried  and  true  receipts  from  the 
old  family  cook  book  written  down,  or 
handed  down,  from  mother  to  daughter. 
Mrs.  W.  has  started  the  ball  rolling 
with  one  we  have  never  seen,  much 
less  tasted!  It  is  an  art  to  get  a  stuff¬ 
ing  both  light  and  full  of  flavor,  to 
plump  up  whatever  bird  you  plan  to 
serve  to  make  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
festive. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  be  charitable 
as  to  space,  for  we  cannot  publish  all: 
it  is  too  bad  that  we  cannot  squeeze 
lines  of  type  into  a  column  in  the  same 
way  that  just  one  more  guest  can  be 
crowded  in  at  your  hospitable  tables. 

p.  s. 

Do  You  Pack  a  Lunch  Box? 

Packing  a  lunch  isn’t  half  bad  if 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  needed 
is  kept  together  in  one  place.  Waxed 
paper,  shears  for  cutting  it,  paper  cups 
for  liquids,  containers  for  moist  foods, 
paper  napkins,  and  other  equipment  set 
ready  at  hand  makes  a  quicker,  simpler 
job  of  the  daily  lunch  box. 

A  good  lunch  must  have  variety. 
Sandwiches  are  all  right,  but  too  many 
without  change  are  not  best.  There 
should  always  be  a  fruit  (either  fresh 
or  canned),  and  a  raw  vegetable  such 
as  carrot  strips,  celery  hearts  or  slices 
of  raw  cauliflower.  Cottage  cheese, 
devilled  eggs,  chipped  beef  or  smoked 
herring  are  all  delicious.  Dates,  figs, 
raisins,  nuts,  dried  prunes  or  apricots 
are  easy  to  carry  and  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dessert,  better  than  too  many 
rich  pastries.  Even  baked  custards  can 
be  carried,  salads  may  be  packed  in 
covered  waxed  paper  cups,  while  some 
juicy  fruits  travel  well  in  glass  screw- 
top  jars.  Several  paper  napkins  should 
always  be  tucked  in  along  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Pack  a  lunch  that  you’d  en¬ 
joy  yourself  and  watch  that  it  doesn’t 
get  monotonous  to  the  one  carrying 
it.  r.  p.  w. 

edition  of  the  book,  perhaps  I  have 
something  you  would  like  in  trade  for 
them.  I  have  many  books,  antiques 
and  choice  things  growing. 

New  York  mrs.  a.  s.  s. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
grows  fine  foliage  coleus  plants. 

New  York  l.  h. 


More  Time  Now  to  Sew  and  Crochet 


Cloth,  “complete  S'ns^rucUont^l  1C<5°Cheted  and  >oined  to  make  this  beautiful  lacy  table- 

f5dr35^n.TT3Yyds°VrfcRracL1r6cAPRON  ^  heart-shaped  bib  ***  Pockets.  One  size  only; 

DRESS  with  easy-to-get-into  side  closing;  graceful  gored  skirt.  Sizes  12  to 
44.  Size  36,  4  yds.  39  in.,  or  2%  yds.,  54  in.  16c 

2693  -THREE-PIECE  ENSEMBLE  of  jumper,  blouse  and  jacket  for  the  small  schoolgirl 
Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8. .  S:ze  4  jumper  and  jacket  takes  iy2  yds.  54  in.  16c. 

E-1278  —  SHELL  AND  PETAL  potholders  to  brighten  your  kitchen.  Crocheted  in  a  jiffv 
Complete  instructions.  11c. 

FALL -WINTER  BOOK  OF  FASHION  15c.  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and  send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  residents  add  one  cent  tax  on  orders  over  25  cents;  two  cents  tax  for 
over  75  cents. 
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Back  Again  ;.;The  All-Purpose  Flour  That’s 
Blended  as  Carefully  as  the  Finest  Cake  Flour 

Marvelous  news!  Now,  once  more,  you 
can  get  this  wonderful  original  Robin 
Hood  White  Flour  for  all  your  baking. 

Think  of  it — an  all-purpose  flour  that’s 
blended  as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour. 

And  here’s  the  wonderful  thing.  This 
$1,000,000  "secret  blend”  flour  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  cent  extra — no  more  than  other 
leading  all-purpose  flours. 

Every  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  carries 
a  money- back-plus  10%  guarantee.  Use 
this  great  flour  for  all  your  baking.  See 
what  wonderful  bread  and  cakes  you  can 
make  with  the  all-purpose  flour  that’s 
blended  as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport,  Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Buffalo,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


Robin  Hood 


Flour 
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NOW!  Two-Motion  Pouring 


Jusr  grasp  the  bail  and  cover  handle 
—  vith  the  other  hand  tip  the  pail! 
That’s  ail  there  is  to  dumping  the 
faster,  cleaner  new  HINMAN  JIFFY! 


Faster! 

More  Sanitary! 

YOURS  WITH  A  JIFFY! 


HINMAN  — « who  gave  you  Low* 
Vacuum  Milking  for  gentler  action 
that  takes  all  the  milk  .  .  .  takes  it 
faster  , . .  takes  it  safely — HINMAN 
— ' whose  milkers  have  helped  pre* 
serve  the  udder  health  of  many  of 
America’s  great  Championship  herds 
HINMAN  —  whose  translucent 
milk  hose  enables  you  to  see  at  a 
glance  how  fast  the  cow  is  milking — 
HINMAN  now  brings  you 


’’Two-Motion  Pouring’ 

Faster,  cleaner  .  .  .  and  safer t 
The  big  flanged  cover  of  the 
JIFFY  hoods  the  pouring  lip  as 
a  sanitary  cap  hoods  the  lip  of  a 
milk  bottle.  Sturdy,  hard-grip¬ 
ping  sealing  ring  seals  cover 
tightly  to  pail.  Lip  never  ex¬ 
posed  except  when  milk  is  being 
dumped.  Teat  cups  hook  safely 
and  securely  to  cover!  Cover 
serves  as  sanitarv  shield  between 
operator  and  pail! 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CQ.fnc. 


ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


over  Hflj]  ways 
to  build  your  future 


Building  a  successful  future  is  like  building  a  house.  You 
need  a  good  foundation  —  a  sound  beginning.  The  new 
Regular  Army  is  giving  young  men  the  pick  of  good  starts , 
by  training  them  in  special,  interesting  jobs.  There  are  over 
200  skills  and  trades  front  which  to  choose  —  taught  by  the 
Army’s  finest  schools. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  that  the  Army  pays  you  well  while 
you  learn.  The  young  man  measuring  up  to  the  Army’s 
high  standards  moves 
ahead  quickly  in  company 
with  other  ambitious,  hand¬ 
picked  men.  Ask  for  de¬ 
tails  at  your  nearest  U.  S. 

Army  Recruiting  Station. 

Your  Regular  Army  Serves  the  Nation  and  Mankind  in  War  and  Peace 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW! 


ENLIST  NOW! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/"  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Warm  Buildings  for  Winter 

Can  poultry  buildings  and  other 
animal  shelters  be  kept  warm  in  Winter 
without  getting  soaking  wet  inside? 
Farm  engineers  in  the  employ  of  lead¬ 
ing  building  materials  manufaturing 
companies  have  recently  completed  a 
joint  study  of  this  problem.  Their  an¬ 
swer  is  an  emphatic  “yes!”  The  solution 
was  found  in  a  combination  of  suffi¬ 
cient  insulation,  adequate  ventilation 
and  vapor  barriers.  When  these  three 
factors  are  present,  the  experts  say, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  shelter 
should  not  be  comfortable  and  dry  in 
any  climate. 

The  amount  of  insulation  depends  on 
various  conditions,  particularly  the  de¬ 
sired  inside  temperature  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  outside  temperatures.  Once 
these  have  been  determined,  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  blancing  the  heat 
produced  by  the  housed  animals  against 
the  heat  that  will  escape  through  the 
structure  during  protracted  cold  spells. 
The  ability  of  a  wall  or  roof  to  hold 
in  heat  can  be  found  by  considering 
the  materials  and  air  spaces  in  it. 

Maintaining  warm  temperatures  with¬ 
out  regard  to  ventilation,  is  likely  to 
bring  on  the  condensation  conditions 
which  are  evidenced  by  “sweating,” 
“frosting,”  and  wet  litters.  Insulated 
buildings  are  tightly  constructed.  The 
infiltration  of  outside  air  which  is 
natural  to  an  uninsulated  building  is 
almost  completely  shut  off.  Unless 


provision  is  made  for  enough  ventila¬ 
tion,  the  air  becomes  moisture-laden. 
An  increase  in  relative  humidity  or 
a  drop  in  the  outside  temperature  then 
will  cause  the  vapor  to  turn  to  water. 

Vapor  barriers  are  paints  or  mem¬ 
branes  which  are  highly  resistant  to 
the  passage  of  vapor.  All  air  contains 
water  in  the  form  of  vapor  which  will 
pass  readily  through  most  materials, 
even  those  considered  “air-tight.”  If 
vapor  always  passed  right  through  a 
material  it  would  cause  no  trouble. 
However,  vapor  will  turn  to  water 
when  it  meets  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature.  This  may  happen  within 
the  walls  of  a  building.  The  wall  or 
ceiling  materials  then  become  damp 
and  water  may  collect  in  the  open 
spaces.  Condensation  within  walls  can 
be  prevented  by  applying  vapor  barri¬ 
ers  to  the  interior  surfaces  of  walls 
and  ceilings.  The  membrane  vapor 
barriers  include  duplex  papers  (a  layer 
of  asphalt  between  two  layers  of  kraft 
paper),  asphalt  impregnated  and  sur¬ 
face  coated  sheathing  papers  and  in¬ 
sulation  back-up  papers.  Liquid  or 
paint  types  include  asphalt,  aluminum 
and  oil  base  paints  and  liquid  asphalt 
coating.  For  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  farmers  seeking  warm,  dry  build¬ 
ings  should:  (1)  use  sufficient  insula¬ 
tion  for  the  job;  (2)  apply  the  insula¬ 
tion  correctly;  (3)  provide  adequate 
ventilation;  and  (4)  use  vapor  barriers 
where  relative  humidities  are  likely 
to  be  high. 


This  building  was,  before  being  lined  with  insulating  building  board,  an  old 
neglected  poultry  house.  The  insulating  material  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
providing  a  completely  new  interior  and  assuring  favorable  laying  conditions. 
Smooth  walls  and  ceilings  cover  studs,  rafters  and  other  dirt-collecting  corners. 
The  insulation  conserves  the  heat  produced  by  the  birds. 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


Moving  day  looms  ahead  at  the  par¬ 
sonage.  If 'you  have  never  moved,  you 
just  cannot  know  what  that  means. 
Until  the  time  actually  comes,  every¬ 
thing  about  the  house  seems  to  have 
its  place,  but  just  start  moving  and 
you  will  wonder  where  it  all  came 
from  and  why  you  have  kept  it  all 
these  years. 

The  Parson’s  family  has  moved  be¬ 
fore,  so,  having  been  caught  in  a 
mad  rush  of  unexpected  engagements 
at  the  last  moment,  he  has  decided 
that  this  time  he  will  be  forehanded. 
Of  late,  several  letters  have  arrived 
from  friends  who  ask  why  they  have 
not  seen  us  for  a  day’s  visit  this  past 
Summer.  They  have  not  seen  us  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  sorting  and  pack¬ 
ing;  because  the  Parson  wanted  to  get 
one  more  good  look  at  the  books  that 
have  rested  upon  the  shelves  for  a 
long  while.  If  they  prove  interesting, 
packing  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  for  a 
while.  Here  and  there  is  a  book  that 
some  youngster  will  enjoy  and  can 
have;  others  we  will  take  along  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  have  some  definite 
value  for  reference. 

All  things  that  belong  to  the  church 
must  be  gathered  into  one  place  and 
turned  over  to  the  proper  officer,  among 
them  the  church  records.  Somehow, 
through  the  years,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  make  the  preacher  custodian 
of  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  church, 
so  that  there  are  usually  many  old 
record  books  at  the  parsonage.  Some 
day,  someone  will  take  the  initiative 
and  sort  them,  throwing  out  what  is  of 
no  value  and  retaining  the  valuable 
records  for  the  future.  Meanwhile, 
^nany  churches  will  continue  to  take 
the  risks  which  have  led  fo  the  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  valuable  records  that  can 
never  be  replaced.  That  is  why  the 
Parson  believes  that  every  church 
should  have  a  fireproof  safe,  and  that 
all  church  records  should  be  kept  in 
that  safe  at  all  times.  In  New  York 
State,  the  State  Library  at  Albany  has, 
for  some  years,  been  making  photo¬ 
static  copies  of  old  church  records.  This 
makes  their  security  doubly  sure. 

You  would  be  surprised  how  many 
people  have  appealed  to  the  Parson  to 
search  the  church  records  for  data 
relating  to  their  forebears.  To  the 


Parson,  the  records  were  of  interest 
because  they  offered  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  families  in  the  area,  frequently 
indicating  how  the  spelling  of  a 
family  name  was  changed  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  or  more  letters.  Of 
course,  the  main  interest  in  this  was 
that,  in  laffir  generations,  two  branches 
of  the  same  family  were  not  aware  of 
their  common  ancestry.  The  change  was 
perhaps  easily  made  through  the  mis¬ 
spelling  of  a  youngster’s  name  at  school, 
or  because  the  minister  misunderstood 
the  name  when  he  performed  a 
marriage  ceremony.  Because  all  people 
were  not  too  particular  about  such 
things  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  border 
areas,  the  change  became  permanent. 

One  night  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  gone  to  bed,  the  Parson 
thought  he  would  take  a  few  minutes 
to  drop  a  short  note  of  his  proposed 
change  of  address  to  each  magazine 
received  at  the  parsonage.  When  he 
reached  the  total  of  26,  he  thought  it 
best  to  make  a  list  of  them  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  letter-writing  some  other 
time.  Somehow  though  all  this  material 
becomes  grist  for  the  mill  of  life.  That 
was  only  one  of  several  nights  during 
which  the  Parson  burned  the  mid¬ 
night  oil.  From  cellar  to  attic  he 
sorted  and  packed,  determined  that  he 
was  not  going  to  cart  any  “junk”  along 
this  time.  He  will  probably  be  sur¬ 
prised  later  at  how  much  went  along 
anyway. 

Some  days  seemed  to  show  little 
progress  for  the  effort  expended.  But 
moving  day  creeps  ever  nearer,  and 
he  will  burn  the  midnight  oil  again 
lest  he  be  not  ready.  In  between  times, 
when  he  seeks  a  little  respite  from 
the  constancy  of  the  job,  he  will  take 
time  to  answer  some  of  the  many  nice 
letters  that  arrive  from  readers,  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide.  Last  of  all,  will 
come  the  task  he  hates — saying  goodbye 
to  the  good  people  of  the  congregation. 
There  are  ties  of  friendship  that  dis¬ 
tance  and  time  can  never  break,  even 
though  someone  else  shall  take  over 
the  work  here,  and  we  work  in  an¬ 
other  corner  of  The  Lord’s  Vineyard. 
The  new  pastorate  will  be  a  truly  rural 
church  which  the  Parson  feels  sure 
will  prove  an  inspiration  and  a 
challenge  worthy  of  man’s  life  invest¬ 
ment.  The  Parson  hopes  and  prays  for 
guidance  in  this  work,  so  that  others 
may  be  drawn  to  the  rural  ministry. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
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— for  their  smooth  filtration 
speed. 

— for  iheix  extra  thickness 
and  efficiency. 

— for  their  rugged  strength 
and  great  capacity. 


— for  their  ever-dependable 
quality  and  all-around  top 
performance. 


SCHWARTZ  MFC.  COMPANY 

Two  River*.  WUconein 


KEEP 

' your  CALVES 

fe*ftc/ '  SELLyourM/LK 

Profit 


BOTH  WAYS 

f/re  way 


Why  feed  your  [calves  high-priced  milk  when 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 


r  reevtn 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
"dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE BOOR 

Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the  j  *,SCfl 
low  cost  way  of  raising  better  lii HfFjjl 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today!  ,  /— tyts/|l 


pynr  o  pn  s«2s  w.  roosevelt  road 

niUtttUU.  CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 


PROTECT 

YOUR  HOME  'ai 
AND  FARMf)' 

6am  Ft  RE  M 


Don  t  let  r  ihk  catch 
you  u  n  prepared.  Protect 
("i/  you r  property  with  INDIAN 
>n C* a  Fire  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
forest,  grass  and  grain  field 


to-  - 

"  FREE. 

2 1  Main  St. 


prl  _ 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Utica  2,  New  York 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

*N  GOOD  DEMAND  —  Too  Will  Ueccivo  Highest 
Market  Price  Price  Qjooted  If  You  Wish.  Ship  At  Once. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

RAW  FOBS  &  GINSENG 
PVI  West  29th  Street.  New  York  I.  New  York 


Pea  Vines  as  Dairy  Feed 

We  are  feeding  pea  vines  to  our 
cows  from  the  stack.  The  cows  relish 
them,  and  we  feed  all  they  want, 
morning  and  evening,  feeding  hay  or 
corn  fodder  at  noon.  Is  this  a  good 
feeding  plan,  and  what  is  a  good  grain 
mixture  to  feed?  h.  c. 

York  County,  Pa. 

The  fact  that  the  cows  relish  the 
pea  vines  is  a  good  indication  that 
they  are  a  desirable  feed.  If  more  live¬ 
stock  feeding  was  done  on  the  basis 
of  what  animals  liked,  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  them  eat  something  that 
was  supposed  to  be  good  for  them,  it 
would  be  a  lot  better  for  the  animals, 
and  usually  more  profitable.  Pea  vines 
have  a  slightly  higher  feeding  value 
than  the  straw  from  either  soybeans  or 
field  beans.  Experimental  tests  show 
that  pea  vines  are  worth  about  one- 
half  as  much  as  good  quality  alfalfa 
hay.  , 

As  you  are  feeding  entirely  dry 
roughage,  the  use  of  some  succulence 
might  be  beneficial;  corn  silage  would 
be  the  best,  but  if  you  have  none 
available,  then  dried  beet  pulp  that 
has  been  dampened,  would  be  good. 
They  will  eat  up  to  30  pounds  per  head 
daily  of  this,  and  it  will  cut  their  dry 
feed  consumption  in  half.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  dry  roughage,  it  might  be 
more  economical  to  use  it  exclusively. 

A  14  to  16  per  cent  protein  grain 
mixture  would  be  suitable  to  feed 
with  the  roughage  program  you  are 
using;  and  an  18  per  cent  protein  feed 
mixture  if  you  add  the  silage  or  beet 
pulp  as  suggested.  One  that  would 
be  about  right  for  the  dry  roughage 
alone  consists  of  corn,  wheat  or  barley, 
or  varying  ratios  of  them,  660  lbs.; 
ground  oats  680  lbs.;  wheat  bran  250 
lbs.;  linseed,  soybean  or  cottonseed 
meal  one  or  varying  amount  of  each, 
according  to  price,  420  lbs.;  salt  20  lbs. 
If  the  silage  or  beet  pulp  is  added  to 
their  roughage  ration,  increase  the 
protein  meals  by  80  lbs.  and  decrease 
the  corn,  wheat  or  barley  by  a  corres¬ 
ponding  amount. 


Coming:  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  5  —  Eastern  New  York  Holstein 
Breeders’  Sale,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  5  —  Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  5  —  New  York  Ayrshire  Pro¬ 
duction  Sale,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7  —  Delaware  County  Holstein 
Club  Sale,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7  —  St.  Lawrence  County  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  Sale,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9  —  Oneida  County  Holstein 
Club  Sale,  Paris,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10  —  New  England  Guernsey  Sale, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  11  —  Invitational  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  12  —  Schoharie  County  Holstein 
Club  Sale,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  12  —  New  Jersey  State  Guernsey 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  12 — Jersey  Sale  of  Stars,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  14  —  Louis  Merryman’s  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  16  —  Allegany  -  Steuben  County 
Holstein  Sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17 — Ballard  Farm,  Holstein  Sale, 
Troy,  Pa. 

Oct.  18  —  New  England  States  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  18 — Special  Lititz  Guernsey  Sale, 
Lititz,  Pa. 

Oct.  18 — D.  J.  &  D.  E.  Galusha  Guern¬ 
sey  Heifer  Sale,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  price  for  purebred  Holsteins 
was  decidedly  up  at  the  197th  con¬ 
signors’  sale  in  the  R.  Austin  Backus, 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  market  place,  Earlville, 
N.  Y.  One  hundred  forty-seven  ani¬ 
mals  above  six  months  old  from  67 
consignors,  together  with  43  orphans 
and  baby  calves  were  rapidly  struck 
off  to  76  buyers  for  a  total  of  $56,- 
456.00.  The  general  average  for  the 
147  was  $384.00.  The  bidding  was  lively 
before  an  attentive  audience  of  700 
people.  Following  are  the  classified 
averages:  91  cows,  $421.65;  nine  year¬ 
ling  bulls,  $218.00;  one  7-year  old  bull, 
$650.00;  36  bred  heifers,  $365.00;  16 
orphans,  $61.50;  and  18  baby  heifers, 
$77.64.  j.  r.  p. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp . . $4.5C 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  3.5C 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.5c 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.4C 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3.0C 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.5C 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.0C 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.0C 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.0C 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.9J 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.5C 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2$ 
Sales  Tax.) 


TOanidk  Only 


Ptove  WAYNE  DEPENDABILITY! 


"FULL  STRENGTH^  FEEDS  FOR  ALL 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK 


UNITED  STATES 


Animal  history 
was  written  Nov. 
20,  1945  on  the 
farm  of  Leo 
Schmoldt,  Fair- 
bury,  Nebr. 
when  a  Polled 
Shorthorn  cow 
gave  birth  to  five 
living  calves.  Livestock  records  re¬ 
veal  only  one  other  birth  of  living 
quintuplets  in 
cattle  .  .  .  and 
these  lived  only 
eight  days. 

So  when  Dr.  L. 

J.  Smith  (above) 
arrived  at  the 
farm,  he  realized 
the  historic  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this 
birth,  and  keeping  them  alive  be¬ 
came  the  most  important  veterinary 
assignment  of  his  life.  He  held  his¬ 
tory  in  his  grasp — and  he  did  not  let 
go!  When  the 
chips  were  down 
— when  feeding 
could  mean  the 
difference  be¬ 
tween  life  or 
death — Dr.  Smith 
chose  Wayne.  He 
knew  from  ex- 

RUSSIA 


FRANCE 


Illustrated  booklet  telling  complete 
story  of  the  "Comhusker  Quints”  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  25c  to  Dr.  L.  J. 
Smith,  Fairhury,  Nebraska. . 


ENGLAND 


perience  with  his 
own  livestock 
that  he  could  de¬ 
pend  on  Wayne. 
And  today  the 
"Comhusker 
Quints”  are  still 
alive  —  normal  — 
and  as  big  and 
healthy  as  average  beef  calves  of  the 
same  age  and  breeding.  When  "Full 
Strength ”  nutrition  teas  vital,  Wayne 
proved  its  true  . 

value  and  depend - 
ability. 

For  feeding  all 
classes  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  poul- 
try  too  —  you 
can  depend  on 
WAYNE,  the 

only  feed  carry-  CHINA 

ing  the  "IQ”  Seal  of  Quality.  Triple 
tests  for  "Ingredient  Quality”  assure 
"full  strength”  sources  of  vitamins 
and  other  vital  nutrients  for  your 
feeding  program. 


Check  fresh  bog  spavin 

Keep  horse  at  work 

To  check  fresh  bog  spavin 
you  must  catch  it  at  first 
signs  of  puffiness,  before 
the  hock  bunch  hardens. 

Bog  spavin  appears  as  a  soft 
a  welling,  to  front  and  inner  side  of 
hock  joint.  When  first  noticed, 
massage  Absorbine  on  the  puffy 
hock  to  stimulate  local  circulation.  This  in¬ 
creases  blood  flow  in  the  area  and  reduces 
swelling.  Rub  in  Absorbine  twice  daily  until 
the  swelling  goes  down. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  is  most 
helpful  if  used  as  recommended.  A  stand-by 
for  50  years,  Absorbine  is  used  by  many  ex- 
perienced  horsemen  and  veterinarians.  Espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  checking  windgall,  curb, 
tboroughpin  and  similar  congestive  troubles 
and  to  help  prevent  them  from  becoming 
permanent,  painful  afflictions.  Only  $2.50  for 
a  long-lasting  bottle.  On  sale  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1916  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3.  Iowa. 


ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS.  Free  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 


Wherever  MILK 

IS  HANDLED 


IS  NEEDED 

Lo-Bax  dissolves  quickly  in  hot  or  cold 
water  — Dependable  — Retains  full 
strength  —  Carries  50%  chlorine  in  ac¬ 
tive  form  —  Inexpensive  to  use  —  Helps 
give  low  bacteria  counts  at 
low  cost.  Makes  effective 
dairy  rinse  solution  at  a 
cost  of  only  %  of  a  cent 
per  gallon.  Write  for  full 
details. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

60  EAST  42ml  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lrie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  ;  ;  • 
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Great  Horses  These  Morgans 

(Continued  from  Page  618) 
include  such  famous  stallions  as 
Black  Squirrel,  and  Rex  Denmark. 
Highland  Denmark,  one  of  the  greatest 
sons  of  Black  Squirrel,  was  a  bay 
stallion  and  stood  15.3  hands  high. 
Among  Black  Squirrel’s  many  other 
sons  of  note  were  Highland  Lee,  Lord 
Denmark,  Highland  Gay,  Koroska, 
Highland  Eagle,  Indian  Highland 
Flower,  and  Chester  Dare.  I  shall  never 
forget  one  time,  over  30  years  ago, 
when  I  visited  the  farm  of  B.  R. 
Middleton  near  Mexico,  Missouri,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  great  Denmark 
stallion,  Rex  McDonald,  he  by 
Rex  Denmark,  and  dam  by  Black 
Squirrel. 

The  Chief  family  •  of  American 
Saddle  horses  was  founded  by  Mam- 
brino  Chief,  he  tracing  direct  to  Imp. 
Messenger.  Rivalry  between  these  two 
families  is  not  as  keen  today  as  in 
former  times,  and  many  excellent 
Denmark  mares  have  been  bred  to 
Chief  stallions  to  produce  some  of  the 
best  saddle  horses  seen  on  the  tan 
bark  and  along  bridle  paths.  Indian 
Chief,  by  Blood’s  Black  Hawk,  by 
Vermont  Black  Hawk,  by  Sherman 
Morgan,  by  Justin  Morgan,  made  a 
strong  contribution  of  Morgan  blood  to 
the  American  saddle  horse.  Among  the 
noted  sires  of  the  Chief  family  none 
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are  more  famous  than  Bourbon  Chief, 
and  his  great  son  Bourbon  King.  Some 
other  sons  of  distinction  sired  _  by 
Bourbon  Chief  were  Astral  King, 
Montgomery  Chief,  and  Emerald  Chief. 

Morgan  Horse  Club  and  Farm 

The  official  association  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  and  promotion  of  this  breed 
is  known  as  the  Morgan  Horse  Club, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
Rule  1  of  the  Club  requires  that  the 
applicant  for  registry  must  be  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  sire  and  dam  both  registered 
in  the  American  Morgan  Horse  Club. 
Rule  2,  however,  permits  registration 
of  fillies  which  carry  not  less  than 
three-quarters,  and  stallions  not  less 
than  seven-eighths,  registered  Morgan 
blood  in  their  pedigree,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Morgan  Horse  Club.  Very  few 
applications  of  this  kind  are  now  re¬ 
ceived.  Secretary  F.  B.  Hills  recently 
informed  me  that  annual  registrations 
of  Morgans  have  increased  during  the 
past  10  years  from  less  than  100  to  450. 
The  registration  increase  is  due  to 
applications  for  colts  out  of  registered 
mares  and  studs.  Memberships  have 
advanced  from  50  to  250,  reflecting  a 
greatly  increased  interest  in  this 
marvelous  breed  of  horses.  The 
principal  reason  that  Morgans  are 
making  such  strong  progress  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  several  years  ago 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
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in  cooperation  with  the  Vermont  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  establishment  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  breed  at  Middlebury, 
Vermont.  The  original  tract  of  this 
farm  was  donated  by  the  late  Colonel 
Joseph  Battell.  Additional  land  has 
since  been  added,  until  at  present  the 
farm  consists  of  approximately  1,000 
acres.  The  Morgan  stallions  that  are  kept 
there  are  in  some  instances  leased  to 
various  other  State  stations,  and  are 
used  for  remount  service.  From  them 
also  come  some  of  the  seed  stock  that 
is  being  used  to  breed  a  sturdy,  useful 
kind  of  farm  horse. 

Among  the  earlier  stallions  in  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Morgan  horse  farm  was  the 
great  breeding  stud,  General  Gates; 
black  in  color,  he  weighed  about  1,000 
pounds  and  stood  15  hands  high.  He 
was  sired  by  Denning  Allen,  a  son  of 
Honest  Allen,  and  he  by  Ethan  Allen, 
with  a  line  bred  pedigree  tracing  to 
Vermont  Blackhawk.  Prpbably  his 
greatest  son  was  Bennington,  who 
succeeded  him  as  head  of  this  breeding 
farm.  In  turn,  the  noted  Mansfield,  a 
son  of  Bennington,  is  now  making 
breed  history  in  Vermont.  A  promis¬ 
ing  grandson  of  Mansfield  named 
Abbott  is  now  standing  for  service  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Amherst,  Massachusetts.  The  future  of 
the  Morgan  horse  thus  seems  assured 
and  will  be  continued  through  this 
constructive  breeding  program. 


October  5,  1946 

A  Guernsey  “Success  Story” 

(Continued  from  Page  632) 
climate  enjoyed  by  Sussex,  the  cows 
go  out  every  day  in  Winter,  but  they 
are  kept  in  the  barn  at  night.  The 
bulls  are  tethered  out  in  Summer  and 
exercised  in  the  Winter;  though  the 
senior  bull  has  been  tethered  out  prac¬ 
tically  every  day  of  the  year.  Asked 
to  sum  up  the  reasons  for  their  success 
with  this  herd  of  high  class  Guernseys, 
the  owners  of  Manor  Farm  enumerated 
their  following  six  sound  breeding 
principles:  (1)  The  adoption  of  a  fixed 
breeding  policy;  (2)  only  pedigree 
bulls  of  good  breed  type  and  known 
milk  and  butterfat  pedigree  used; 
(3)  milk  recording  is  carried  out;  (4) 
replacements  are  home-bred  and  only 
the  best  have  been  selected;  (5) 
balanced  rations  are  fed  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  yield;  and  (6)  all  steps 
possible  are  taken  to  keep  the  herd 
disease  free. 

That  these  sound  principles,  together 
with  perseverance  and  hard  work,  have 
paid,  has  been  fully  proven  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  prices  these  ladies  receive  for 
their  stock  and  also  by  the  premiums 
they  get  on  all  their  milk.  Their  milk 
is  picked  up  by  truck  and  taken  to  a 
nearby  cooperative,  where  they  receive 
a  bonus  of  4d.  per  gallon  for  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  milk  and  another  4d.  per 
gallon  for  their  Guernsey  quality 
premium.  Thomas  Foster 
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"HtMHN HUNGtn 

can  cause  Production  Slumps 


When  your  cows  go  off  their  feed . .  •  become  sickly,  slug* 
gish  and  suffer  unexplained  production  slumps  .  . . 
BEWARE  of:— 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER". . .  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Falling  off  of  production  is  just  one  of  the  many  danger 
signals  (others  include:  scraggly  hair,  stiff,  swollen  joints, 
gnawing  on  bones,  fence  posts  or  stalls  and  still  born  off* 
spring)  which  may  indicate  the  presence  of  "Hidden 
Hunger”  in  your  stock.  Near’s  MinRaltone,  containing 
1 1  essential  minerals,  plus  Vitamin  D,  protects  against  the 
costly  losses  which  may  be  caused  by  mineral  deficiencies 
in  the  ration.  Profit  minded  dairymen  take  no  chances 
with  Hidden  Hunger— they  feed  MinRaltone  regularly, 
the  year  round.  Write  for  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supple¬ 
mentary  mineral  feeding. 


O  1M6  Near's  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

N  ear's 


uiNRALTOy*. 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO./  Inc./  binghamton,  n.y. 

Established  1899 


Even  during  shortages 
BEACON -Fed  COWS 


New  Jersey  State  Record 

Harmony  Hollow  Jacqueline/ 
owned  by  Reinfeld  Farms, 
Scobeyville,  N.  J. 
17,611  pounds  of  milk 
921  "  "  fat 

Guernsey  Class  BB 
Record  completed  in  Apr.  1 946 


set  records! 


A  World’s  Record  by  Langwater  Venus  and  a  new  National  Record  by 
Winterthur  Fobes  Posch  Wiqais  have  been  previously  announced  (1945,  1946) 

r HESE  great  cows  are  typical  of  many  that  established  records 
during  the  period  of  war  and  post  war  shortages  — -  on  BEACON 
FEED !  BEACON’S  determination  never  to  sacrifice  quality  for 
quantity,  together  with  unceasing  research,  held  these  fine  feeds 
at  an  exceptionally  high  level  throughout  a  period  when  dairy¬ 
men  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  production.  BEACON 
FEEDS  can  always  be  counted  on  for  high  quality. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Inc.,  'Hew 
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WELD  YOUR  OWN 


MACHINERY  AND  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


ARC 

WELDERS 


FOR  USE  ON 
HIGHLINE  OR  32 
VOLT  SYSTEMS 


MAKES  REPAIR  WORK  EASY 

WELD  any  metal  in  any  gauge  or  weight — from 
sheet  to  motor  bloclfs.  BUILD  your  own  stanchions, 
steel  gates,  power  rakes,  hay  loaders,  conveyors. 
BRAZE  water  tanks,  pipes,  sheet  metal.  SOLDER 
radiators,  wiring,  leaky  fuel  cans,  milk  cans.  HARD 
SURFACE  plowshares,  cultivator  bits,  shovels,  cut* 
ter  blades.  Forney  Welders  are  built  of  heavy  steel 
and  cast  aluminum,  with  heat  stages  for  all  farm 
jobs.  Rugged  as  the  Rockies.  Fully  equipped— 
ready  to  use.  Low-priced.  Ask  vour  dealer  or  write: 


FORNEY  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  COLLINS,  19  COLO. 


Sevexat  "Hcu>  “Dealer  ^levUtarced 


LITTLE  GIANT 

DUMP  BODY  HOIST 


SAVES  TIME.. C/ears  Heaviest 

Load  in  Less  than  2  Minutes! 


Here’s  the  low  cost  way  to  have  a  dump 
bed  on  your  truck  —  takes  the  work  out 
of  unloading!  LITTLE  GIANT  fits  all 
Vz  to  2-ton  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple 
to  attach  —  does  not  change  the  chassis  in 
any  way.  Easy-crank  operation.  Strong 
and  dependable.  Only  $65.00  and  up, 
complete.  More  LITTLE  GIANTS  in 
operation  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 


LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.  Peoria  3,  Illinois 


A  “must”  for 

•  Users  of  Locker  Plants 

•  Home  Economists 

•  Owners  &  Prospective  Owners 
of  Food  Freezers  .  .  . 

“INTO  THE  FREEZER 
AND  OUT” 

by  Tressler- Evers-Long 

■  .  .  The  “Why”  and  “How”  of 
Home  Freezing — in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  you  have  to  know  about 
Home  Freezers  is  contained  in 
this  Book — from  Freezing  Wild 
Game  Meat  &  Fish  to  the  Mak¬ 
ing  &  Packaging  of  Ice  Cream! 

A  “BUY”  AT  $2.50! 

Postpaid.  Order  Direct.  Dept.  R.  N. 

— - — — - i 

Be  Sure  to  ask  for  Free 
j  28  Page  Catalog  of  Freezer 
Supplies  Fully  Illustrated. 

1  1  *****— **  ■  ■  ,i 

A.  E.  Mac  A  dam  &  Co.  loc. 

Established  1880 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


cushion*  ®ARB0N’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
Pahis?  Try  OR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  SPONGY,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Pits  all  shoes  Cush¬ 
ions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from 
HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
''Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! 
Heins  make  walking  a  pleasure.”  Send 
SiBl  only  $1,98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D,  plus 
Postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF 
-117T'...,MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
NTEE.  Money  hack  If  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO  CO.,  HI  W.  B3rd  SL,  Dept.  5M.  N.  Y.  C.  24 


Dairy  Farm  Betrayal 

Once  again,  the  so-called  farm  spokes¬ 
men  have  failed  in  their  obligation  to 
dairymen.  The  amount  of  the  additional 
price  for  August  milk  under  the  super 
pool  plan  is  evidence  enough  that 
these  representatives  either  were  work¬ 
ing  hand  in  glove  with  the  big  dealers 
or  were  hoodwinked  by  them;  what¬ 
ever  the  reason,  the  result  has  been 
betrayal  of  their  true  friends  and 
neighbors. 

The  super  pool  was  set  up  early  in 
July  under  the  sponsorship  and  with 
the  approval  of  State  Agriculture 
Commissioner  DuMond,  and  a  price 
schedule  agreed  on  which  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  75-cent  premium  in  place  of 
the  discarded  subsidy.  When  the  July 
premium  of  only  54  cents  was  an- 
'nounced,  the  excuse  was  that  the  plan 
had  only  been  in  effect  from  July  9 
to  31  and  that  August  would  show  an 
improvement.  Previously,  a  new  price 
schedule  for  August  milk  reduced  the 
July  premium  on  milk  for  ice  cream 
by  an  estimated  minimum  of  25  cents; 
actually  it  turned  out  to  be  a  reduction 
of  33  cents.  An  attempt  by  the  smaller 
independent  dealers  to  place  a  higher 
price  on  fluid  milk  in  Class  I-B  and 
I-C  was  rejected  by  the  big  dealers 
and  the  farm  spokesmen.  It  was  only 
natural  to  expect  that  the  August 
premium  would  be  less  than  the  July 
premium,  and  it  was.  The  super  pool 
paid  64  cents  extra  for  August  milk, 
an  average  of  2.06  cents  a  day,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  July  average  of  2.35 
cents  a  day,  and,  of  course,  11  cents 
short  of  the  original  75  cents  that  was 
solemnly  pledged  as  a  minimum  goal. 

The  August  schedule  of  price  premi¬ 
ums  also  controlled  September  milk. 
It  is  expected  that  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Order,  already  voted  on 
by  producers,  will  be  approved  by 
Washington  and  made  effective  October 
1.  These  amendments  likewise  have  the 
same  weaknesses  as  the  super  pool 
arangement,  except  that  the  price  for 
Class  I-B  milk  (fluid  in  other  Federal 
Order  markets)  will  now  be  the  same 
as  the  I-A  price;  in  August  it  was  73 
cents  less.  There  is  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  this  I-B  milk,  so  the  class 
price  increase  will  bring  but  little 
benefit.  Class  I-C  milk,  however,  still 
remains  priced  at  20  cents  under  the 
Order  price,  and  a  few  big  dealers  will 
continue  to  reap  a  harvest  of  huge 
profits  on  sales  of  this  milk.  July  and 
August  sales  of  I-C  milk  were  12,000,- 
000  pounds  more  than  during  July  and 
August  of  last  year. 

The  new  Class  I-A  price  of  $5.02 
under  the  Federal  Order  is  fixed  only 
until  December  31;  thereafter  it  will 
fluctuate  according  to  the  butter  price. 
In  today’s  market,  and  with  the  De¬ 
control  Board’s  latest  decision  refusing 
to  impose  ceilings  on  dairy  products, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Order 
fixes  only  minimum,  prices  and  that 
dealers  can  legally  pay  more.  Several 
bonafide  producer  groups  have  bar¬ 
gained  for  and  are  receiving  premiums 
in  line  with  their  increased  costs  of 
production.  New  England  dealers  are 
offering  an  extra  50  cents  a  cwt.  for 
all  milk  in  excess  of  last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction. 


Grain  for  Team  at  Hard 
Work 

Please  tell  me  a  good  grain  mixture 
to  feed  my  team,  I  have  both  corn  and 
barley.  They  are  working  hard.  I  have 
plenty  of  good  alfalfa  hay  for  them. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  e.b. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  plenty 
of  good  alfalfa  hay  to  feed  your  team. 
This  is  especially  true  this  year  due 
to  the  shortage  in  protein  concentrate 
feeds.  You  say  you  also  have  both  corn 
and  barley  which  is  indeed  a  big 
asset  at  the  present  time.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  corn  and  barley  and  good 
alfalfa  hay  is  suitable  for  feeding  your 
team  using  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  quarts  daily  for  each  100  pounds 
liveweight  per  horse.  If  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  it,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  buy 
some  wheat  bran  and  make  a  mixture 
consisting  of  three  parts  corn;  two 
parts  barley;  and  one  part  wheat  bran 
by  weight.  The  amount  of  hay  fed 
should  be  approximately  one  pound 
daily  per  100  pounds  liveweight  for 
each  horse. 


District  50  Seeks  “Cost  of 
Production”  Base  for  Milk 

At  its  meeting  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
September  13,  the  United  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers’  Division  of  District  50,  UMWA, 
noting  the  lack  of  producer  interest  in 
the  complicated  and  technical  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Order  and  in 
the  various  milk  hearings,  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Federal 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  hold  sepa¬ 
rate  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining,  from  farmers’  testimony 
alone,  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds 
of  milk.  Another  resolution  placed  the 
organization  on  record  in  favor  of 
“an  honest,  non-political  investigation 
of  the  milk  spread.” 

Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Milk  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Senator  Vincent  Corrou,  and 
Assemblyman  Frank  Emma,  both  of 
Oneida  County,  addressed  the  meeting. 


Nation-wide  farm  poll  shows 
tractor  tire  tread  preferences 

SEPARATE  BAR  TREAD  WINS  2  TO  1 


MORE  than  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s 
farmers  prefer  open  tread  tires  for 
their  tractors,  according  to  a  study 
completed  recently  by  Fact  Finders 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Thousands  of  farmers,  some  from 
every  state,  were  polled  in  order  to  get 
a  true  country-wide  picture  of  tractor 
ownerpreferences  inregard  totiretreads. 

Farmers  answered  the  question  ”1 
think  you  get  more  traction  with  this 
type  tread”  as  follows: 

Open  tread  (separate  bars)  61.7% 
Closed  tread  (connected 


bars) . 26.6% 

Button  tread . 4.2% 

No  choice . 1.5% 


Preferences  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  where  soil  conditions  vary 
were  approximately  equal  to  the  na¬ 
tional  average. 

Owners  of  every  popular  make  of 
tractor  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
open  type  tread. 

Tractor  tires  made  by  B.  F.  Goodrich 
for  many  years  have  featured  the  open 
tread  with  each  bar  a  separate  traction 
unit.  These  bars  are  arranged  in  pairs  to 


give  extra  bite.  Because  the  tread  is 
open  and  the  bars  unconnected,  mud 
and  trash  drop  out  as  the  tire  rolls.  The 
tread  stays  clean,  unclogged. 

In  the  Fact  Finders  survey,  hundreds 
of  farmers  made  comments  such  as 
this:  "You  get  far  better. traction  with 
the  open  type  tread.”  "The  open  center 
sheds  mud  better.”  Many  farmers  said 
they  had  tried  all  makes  of  tires  but  liked 
B.  F.  Goodrich  tires  because  of  the  extra 
traction.  Users  commented,  too,  on  the 
long  wear  they  received  from  these  tires. 

The  2-to-l  preference  for  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  type  tread  is  explained  by 
actual  experience  of  farmers  who  have 
used  several  types  of  tractor  tires  and 
have  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
extra  traction  received.  This  extra  trac¬ 
tion  results  in  more  power,  in  getting 
work  done  faster,  and  in  large  savings 
on  fuel  consumption. 

While  supplies  are  still  short  in  some 
areas,  all  B.  F.  Goodrich  dealers  are 
now  taking  orders  for  these  open  tread 
tires.  Many  are  giving  immediate  de¬ 
livery. — advertisement  of  The  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio. 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control 
coccidiosis. 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spot  rooeta  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  flees, 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  sprayer.  Treatment  aanally  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kina  nite.  FOR  COLDS — Spray 
thick  mist  o vet  birds  is  closed  boose  severs! 
times  a  day.  Ask  yonr  dealer  or  WRITE. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14.  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


•HORSE  BOOKS _ 

We  have  a  c  mplete  list¬ 
ing  of  reading  matter  on 
the  horse,  and  riding. 

Send  For  Free  List 
All  books  shipped  prepaid  or 
C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 

NAT  SCHAFLFR  Book  R 

UMl  Jin  ArLCIf  West  copake  N.  Y. 


BUT  THEY  BOTH  AGREE  ON  THEIR  OVERALLS! 

Yes,  both  railroad  work  and  pitching  hay  puts  a  man's  work 
clothes  to  the  test.  That's  why  men  who  wear  clothes  'hard 
insist  on  Crown  or  Headlight  -  overalls.  They're  built  right  for 
extra  fit  and  fullness ...  of  sturdy  durable  full  shrunk  denim— 
with  strong  reinforced  seams.  They  can't  be  beat  for  extra¬ 
tough  longer  wear.  They're  the  only  overalls  Certified  by  the 
United  States  Testing  Co.!  Sanforized  of  course  (less  than  1% 
residual  shrinkage). 


UNION  MADE 

CROWNrHEADLIGHT 

C Jveralts 


Cincinnoti,  Ohio 


•  wad  •  3  rvirc  1 3 


v/ixs-ncwc  SUMS  f  JACKETS 


Son  Francisco,  California 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  AND  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


640 


Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


You  waste  feed  when  you  overfeed  or  underfeed  your  cows. 
Overfeeding  only  adds  fat  after  a  cow  produces  all  the  milk 
she  is  capable  of  making.  Underfeeding  skimps  her  on 
her  inherited  ability  to  make  more  profit-milk. 

To  correct  flaws  in  feeding,  smart  dairymen  all  over 
America  turn  to  Herd  Check  (exclusive  with  Larro)  . . . 
and  invariably  they  better  the  milk  flow  for  cows  man¬ 
aged  the  Larro  way  .  .  .  and  save  feed  while  doing  it. 


Herd  Check  is  the  keynote  of  the  Larro  Dairy  Plan. 
It  is  easy  to  do.  It  furnishes  a  "picture-audit”  on  each 
cow . . .  treats  them  as  individuals  . . .  helps  make  the  most 
of  their  inherited  ability  .  .  .  points  out  certain  possible 
improvements  in  feeding  or  management.  It  shows  what 
cows  are  overfed  or  underfed  .  .  .  how  milk  production 
compares  with  feed  consumed  ...  if  you  are  getting  full 
value  from  roughage. 


If  you  are  interested  in  better  dairy  methods  .  .  .  want  to 
save  feed  .  .  .  then  start  with  the  Larro  Herd  P*  Check  as 
soon  as  possible.  General  Mills  will  gladly  help  you  apply 
the  Larro  Dairy  Plan  ...  no  matter  how  many  cows  you 
have.  It  works  as  well  for  10  as  for  1000.  Ask  your  Larro 
dealer  for  a  free  Larro  Dairy  Book  and  for  the  necessary 
material  to  conduct  a  Herd  1^  Check.  Or  write  our 
nearest  office. 


General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 

Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2) — SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)-CHICAG0  (4) 


*Herd  v*'  Check  is  a  registered  trade-mark 


DAIRY  FEEDS 


October  5,  1946 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Selection  of  the  national  champion 
4-H  Holstein  calf  club  boy  and  girl  for 
the  past  year  was  recently  announced 
by  the  National  Holstein  Association. 
Taking  the  honors  for  the  girls  is 
Marion  Neff,  Beerston,  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  and  selected  as 
tops  among  the  boys  was  Hobart 
Roberts,  Montague,  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey.  There  were  13  state 
champion  girls  and  21  state  champion 
boys  competing  for  these  national 
honors. 

Miss  Neff’s  purebred  Holstein  pro¬ 
ject  began  back  in  1939  when  she  pur¬ 
chased  a  registered  calf.  Three  of  her 
present  six  cows  trace  back  to  this 
original  calf.  She  also  owns  half  inter¬ 
est  in  several  other  Holsteins  in  the 
home  herd.  She  and  her  brother  en¬ 
tered  into  a  business  partnership  three 
years  ago.  She  has  won  numerous 
awards  with  her  animals,  won  show¬ 
manship  contests,  and  her  dairy  record 
books  have  merited  top  awards  in  the 
State.  She  has  also  served  her  local 
club  and  in  addition  to  her  dairy  pro¬ 
ject  has  done  outstanding  work  with 
poultry,  general  gardening,  flowers  and 
home  yard  improvement,  strawberries, 
and  homemaking. 

Hobart  Roberts  has  been  working 
with  Holsteins  since  he  was  six  years 
old.  Fifteen  animals  in  the  home  herd 
are  now  owned  by  him  and  his  brother 
Robert,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  the  owner  of  the  bull,  Winfarm 
Babette  Lad  that  made  history  in  the 
show  rings  a  few  years  back.  This  bull 
has  since  proved  himself  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  sire  of  type  and  production. 
Many  honors  have  also  been  won  by 
young  Hobart  with  his  animals,  in 
judging  tests  and  showmanship  con¬ 
tests,  dairy  demonstrations,  and  the 
like.  He  was  recently  honored  further 
for  his  achievements  by  being  selected 


at  the  Champlain  Valley  Fair  at  Essex 
Junction,  Vt.  In  1945  he  won  the  dairy 
judging  contest  in  Addison  County, 
won  first  prize  in  the  county  in  the 
Sheffield  Calf  Raising  Record  Work 
Contest,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
4-H  Honorary  Society.  He  has  received 
many  prizes  and  a  $100.00  scholarship 
on  his  experimental  vegetable  projects, 
and  was  designated  as  an  Eastern 
States  Farmers’  Exchange  “Star 
Gardener,”  chosen  from  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

Arthur  J.  Stohlman  of  Adams,  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Mass.,  is  the  winner  of 
a  $25.00  bond,  in  the  National  4-H 
movie  talent  contest.  He  was  one  of 
the  winners  selected  from  among 
1,346  boys  and  girls  whose  records 
were  submitted  from  all  States  of  the 
Union.  Miss  Henrietta  Swain  of 
Wilmington,  Middlesex  County,  for 
many  years  leader  of  the  True  Blue 
4-H  Club,  is  the  first  leader  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  4-H  award  of  the  Diamond 
Clover  representing  more  than  20 
years  as  a  local  4-H  leader.  Since  1936, 
she  has  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Wilmington  4-H  Town  Committee. 


Marion  Neff,  Beerston,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y .,  and  Hobart  Roberts,  Montague, 
Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  were  recently  selected  by  the  Holstein-Fnesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  the  National  Champion  4-H  calf  club  boy  and  girl  for  the  past  year. 


as  one  of  two  4-H  Club  boys  to  repre¬ 
sent  New  Jersey  at  the  national  4-H 
Club  encampment  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  last  June.  Roberts  plans  to 
make  the  development  of  a  top-notch 
Holstein  herd  his  life’s  work. 


Four-H  Club  members  in  25  counties 
of  New  York  are  learning  tractor 
maintenance,  the  first  time  this  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  offered  by  the  extension 
service  in  the  State.  Approximately  500 
boys  and  girls  already  have  learned 
how  to  care  for  tractors,  how  to  de¬ 
crease  fuel  consumption,  reduce  re¬ 
pairs,  breakdowns,  and  delays  in  work. 
The  tractor  maintenance  program  is 
the  first  of  a  series  that  will  cover  all 
farm  machines.  Plans  are  now  in  the 
making  for  next  year’s  tractor  mainte¬ 
nance  work,  when  enrollment  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  nearly  every  county  is  ex¬ 
pected.  One  of  the  large  oil  companies 
offers  the  member  doing  the  best  job 
in  the  project,  an  all-expense  trip  to 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  this  December. 

Merrill  Whitmore,  18-year  old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Whitmore, 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  was  awarded  a  $25.00 
saving  bond,  and  was  announced  to 
be  the  outstanding  4-H  Ayrshire  mem¬ 
ber  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  He  is 
very  active  in  4-H  circles  and  in  1945 
served  as  President  of  the  Brooklyn 
Beavers  4-H  Club;  during  that  year  he 
owned  five  head  of  Ayrshires.  He  has 
completed  one  year  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  Institute  at  Canton.  The  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  award  was  made  at  the 
Annual  Banquet  Meeting  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Club  and 
was  given  by  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
Bankers’  Association. 


Donald  G.  Harris,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  B.  Harris,  Middlebury,  Vt., 
was  one  of  eight  Vermont  4-H  Club 
members  chosen  to  represent  their 
State  at  the  24th  National  4-H  Club 
Congress.  Winner  of  the  state  ‘achieve¬ 
ment’  contest,  Donald  has  been  in  club 
work  for  six  years  and  has  held  the 
positions  of  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  and  news  reporter.  Each  year 
he  has  had  a  dairy  project  and  has 
I  exhibited  with  prize-winning  results 


The  Du-More  4-H  Club  of  South 
Livermore,  Androscoggin  County, 
Maine,  has  resumed  club  work  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Edith  Demon. 
The  club  has  12  members  who  have 
been  carrying  on  with  their  projects 
while  they  were  without  a  leader.  The 
Androscoggin  Dairy  Club,  led  by 
Ralph  Blanchard,  assisted  by  Sewall 
Additon,  recently  held  a  club  tour,  for 
which  10  members  were  present.  The 
Pleasant  4-H  Club  of  Sabattus  was 
organized  this  past  Summer  with  John 
Rancourt  as  the  local  leader,  assisted 
by  Barry  Springer;  the  club  has  seven 
members.  The  following  were  elected 
officers:  President,  Barry  Springer; 

vice-president,  Everett  Hutchins;  secre¬ 
tary,  Muriel  Rancourt;  treasurer, 
Everett  Hutchins;  color  bearer,  Glenys 
Springer;  club  reporter,  Constance 
Springer. 


Membership  in  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  has  passed  the  200,000  mark 
and  is  gaining  steadily.  Increased 
membership  in  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  of  boys  studying  vocational 
agriculture  was  attributed  to  a  greater 
interest  in  the  Future  Farmer  pro¬ 
gram  among  farm  boys  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  vocational  agriculture  de¬ 
partments  in  many  high  schools  where 
it  was  suspended  during  the  war.  The 
1946  Victory  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  October  21- 
24,  will  be  the  largest  in  the  19-year 
history  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  with  attendance  expected  to 
exceed  15,000.  Members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  will 
come  to  Kansas  City  to  review  the 
wartime  accomplishments  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  to  plan 
a  program  of  work  for  the  coming 
year. 


The  following  were  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  the  annual  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Connecticut  Dairy¬ 
man’s  Association  in  conjunction  with 
the  Connecticut  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association:  Walter  Aranson,  North 
Guilford;  Adrean  Lillis,  Newtown  and 
George  Mayers,  also  of  Newtown. 


Here  is  a  question  that  every  reader  of  the  Rural i 
New  Yorker  should  consider  seriously  now  .  .  . 


ARE  YOU  SURE  YOU 
CAN  VOTE  NOVEMBER  5  ? 

*  %  v  '  "* 

You  can  not  vote  unless  you  are  registered. 

New  York  State  registration  days  in  Cities,  Villages  and  other  areas  of  5,000  or  less  population  are 
October  5th  and  12th. 

Check  at  your  polling  place  to  make  sure  that  you  are  registered. 


This  is  especially  important  for: 

Persons  who  reach  the  age  of  21  years  before  elec¬ 
tion  day,  November  5th. 

Ex-service  men  and  their  families,  particularly  those 
who  reached  voting  age  while  in  service. 


Former  War  Workers  who  have  returned  to  home 
communities. 

Those  who  have  moved  from  another  State. 
Naturalized  citizens  who  have  not  previously  voted. 


Your  vote  and  the  right  which  you,  as  an  American  citizen  enjoy — to  cast  it  for  the  things 
in  which  you  believe  and  for  the  candidates  who  best  represent  your  beliefs — is  the  corner 
stone  and  the  foundation  of  your  freedom. 

Do  not  take  that  privilege  lightly.  Do  not  forfeit  it  by  carelessness  or  neglect. 

It  costs  nothing  in  money,  and  little  in  time  or  effort  to  vote.  But  you  must  be  registered. 
Remember  the  registration  dates — 

Saturday,  October  5  and  Saturday,  October  12 


<( 


We  BELIEVE  in  a  government  that  serves  its  people ;  not  a  government  that  dominates 
them.  Because  on  their  records  they  have  given  New  York  State  that  kind  of  government, 
we  believe  that  its  continuance  in  the  state  will  be  assured  and  its  development  in  the  nation 
will  be  advanced  by  the  election  of: 


Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Republican  candidate  for  Governor. 

Irving  M.  Ives,  Republican  candidate  for  United  States  Senator. 


COUNTY  CHAIRMEN,  RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  DEWEY  AND  IVES  .  .  . 


Allegany — Francis  Alvord,  Friendship 
Broome — William  Hotaling,  Kirkwood 
Cattaraugus — Dr.  Ralph  Knight 
Little  Valley 

Cayuga — Mrs.  Elsie  Lind,  Auburn 
(R.  D.  6) 

Chautauqua — Mrs.  John  Cheney 
Bemus  Point 

Chemung — Archie  Turner,  Horseheads 
(R.  D.  2) 

Chenango — Robert  Marshman,  Oxford 
Columbia — Frank  Briwa,  Hudson  (RD) 
Cortland — Harold  Creal,  Homer 

H.  C.  Griswold,  Cortland 
(Co-chairmen) 

Delaware — William  Storie,  Bovina  Center 
Dutchess — Roswell  Kinney,  Amenia 
Erie — Charles  Williams,  Williamsville 
Essex — Clifford  Kloos,  Crown  Point 
Franklin — Fred  Fallon,  Constable 
Fulton — James  Carpenter,  Windsor  Bldg., 
Gloversville 

Genesee — Morris  Johnson,  Batavia 
Greene — Marion  Albright,  Athens 
Herkimer — Milburne  Huntley 
West  Winfield 

Jefferson — John  T.  Stone,  Watertown 
Lewis — Dr.  E.  S.  Markham,  Constableville 
Livingston — Clarence  House,  Avon 
Madison — H.  J.  Evans,  Georgetown 
Monroe — Earl  Merrill,  Webster 
Montgomery — Stanley  Everson 
Fonda  (RD) 


Nassau — Harold  Simonson,  Glen  Head 
Niagara — John  Hall,  Lockport 
Oneida — Albert  Ellinwood,  Whitesboro 
Onondaga — Kenneth  Hine,  6111  S.  Salina 
St.,  Syracuse 

Ontario — Harold  Soper,  Geneva  (RD3) 
Orange — Miss  Mabel  Knapp 
Goshen  (RD) 

Orleans — A.  Willard  Densmore 
Albion  (R  D  1) 

Oswego — William  Kranz,  Mexico 
Otsego — George  Hinds,  Springfield  Center 
Putnam — Robert  Plimpton,  Cold  Spring 
Rensselaer — Andrew  E.  Danish,  Troy 
Rockland — Percy  Husted,  Blauvelt 
St.  Lawrence — Glenn  B.  Sheldon,  Lisbon 
Saratoga — Stephen  Merchant 
Ballston  Spa 

Schenectady — Jacob  Fuez 
Schenectady  (RD5) 

Schoharie — David  Enders,  Central  Bridge 
Schuyler — Don  W'ickham,  Hector 
Seneca — Fred  Schoonmaker,  Clyde 
Herbert  King,  Trumansburg 
(Co-chairmen) 

Steuben — A.  E.  Scudder,  Painted  Post 
Murray  Barnes,  Avoca 
(Co-chairmen) 

Suffolk — J.  Dwight  Reeve,  Mattituck 
Sullivan — D.  H.  Clements,  Liberty 
Tioga — William  Stimming,  Newark  Valley 
Tompkins — Charles  Downey,  East  Road, 
’  Dryden 


Ulster — H.  N.  Eppes,  Accord 
Warren — Charles  Nassivera,  Queensbury 
Ave.,  Glens  Falls 
Earl  Waddell,  North  Creek 
(Co-chairmen) 

Washington — William  J.  Reid,  Ft.  Edward 
Wayne — M.  E.  Buckman,  Sodus 
Horace  Putnam,  Lyons 
(Co-chairmen) 

Wyoming — Wrilliam  S.  Tozier 
Johnsonburg 

Yates — P.  Henry  Flynn,  Penn  Yan 


Rural  Citizens  for  Dewey  and  Ives 

Joe  W.  Robson,  Hall,  Ontario  County,  State  Chairman  Earl  Foster,  Secretary-Treasurer 

State  Headquarters:  Dewitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  Rooms  317-319— Telephone  Albany  3-1667 
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WE  ACT  AS  GRIT  AND  HELP  STRETCH  FEED  SUPPLIES 


WE  PROVIDE  CALCIUM  FOR  MAKING  EGG  SHELLS 
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lore  sound  shelled  eggs 

i  bag  of  feed  when  you 

LIME  CREST  & 


FREt 

i  s^pees 


Every  pound  of  feed  you  save  not  only  helps  stretch  feed 
supplies,  but  also  increases  your  profits.  The  use  of  a  good 
grit  helps  your  birds  to  better  utilize  their  feed.  With  a 
good  grit,  94  lbs.  of  feed  will  do  the  job  of  100  lbs.  of  feed 
fed  without  grit. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  not  only  help  you  stretch 
feed  supplies,  but  they  also  save  you  money  by  doing  2  jobs. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  1 26,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


FEED  IS  SCARCE 


HUBBARD’S 
NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

This  year — buy  direct 
from  the  breeding 
source.  Get  big-bod¬ 
ied,  vigorous  chicks 
that  live,  grow  fast,  be¬ 
come  heavy  producers. 
Sexed  and  Rock  Cross 
chicks  available.  > 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  SC,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchary,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  Cream  of  Our 
18,000  PRODUCTION  BRED 
Pullorum  Clean 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ONLY 

All  Chicks  and  Eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Send  your  name  no*  for  1947  Catalog  List 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  A  Mr*.  K.  W.  Marriaer,  Cart  Pepper*)!  7.  Mass. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  S/REP 


FALL  CHICKS 
Kind  You  Need  For 
Broilers  Or  Layers 

Hatching  now.  U.S.  FuUortxm 
Controlled.  Royal  mating  chicks. 

200-335  egg  sired.  Six  popular 
breeds.  Also  broiler  cross¬ 
breds.  HY -LINES,  new  kind  of 
chickens  bred  illke  hybrid  com.  FREE 
Beal  egg  machines.  Booking 
orders  now.  Immediate  of  CATALC 
future  delivery. 

NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


Bred  for 
quick 
livability, 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices. 


KERR 

CHJCKERIES 

FrMctitown,  H.J, 


Make  Your  Poultry  ■  Picking 
Easier  and  More  Profitable! 

Pickwick  Gives  You 

Top  Eilicicncy  Al  Low  Cost ! 

Install  a  Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 
and  your  labor  costs  go  down.  .  . 
your  profits  go  up.  That  statement 
is  supported  by  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  farmers,  markets,  pro¬ 
cessors,  and  packing  plants  now 
using  Pickwick  Pickers.  Pickwick 
Pickers  are  strong,  dependable, 
efficient.  They  pay  for  themselves 
in  a  few  months.  Game,  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  are  picked 
in  record  time  and  at  bigger  net 
profit  to  you.  Get  the  facts  by 
writing  for  free  folder. 

The  name  PICKWICK  reg.  U.  S. 

Pat.  -Office.  Pickwick  machines 
•  manufactured  under  patents  No. 
2,302,525  and/or  D- 135,668. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


THE  NEW  POST-WAR 

ASHLEY  POULTRY  PICKER 

WITH  THE  MAGIC  SLIP-IN  FINGERS 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  FIVE  SIZES 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Eastern  Distributor 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 

For  immediate  shipment  GAS  and  ELECTRIC 
Scalding  Tanks  and  Reconditioned  Poultry  Pickers. 


UP  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  $2.25 


Sanitary  and  la¬ 
bor-saving  NULL 
Patented  Core- 
Valve  Automatic 
Waterer  insures 
plenty  of  fresh 
water  for  chickens 
and  turkeys.  El¬ 
iminates  pans, 
troughs  andgrills. 
Installed  on  any 
pressure.  Alumi¬ 
num  bowl  and 

_  valve  with  all 

brass  parts.  No  clogging  or  rusting.  Accomodates  8  to  10 
bens  drinking  at  one  time.  125  hens  to  a  fountain.  Can 
be  attached  to  tanks  or  barrels.  Used  and  recommended 
by  thousands.  WATER  THE  MODERN.  SANITARY. 
LABOR  -  SAVING  WAY.  Price  $2.25  complete. 

Order  direct  or  from  your  dealer. 
SAVAGE  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  NORWELL.  MASS. 


Cleaning  the  Chicken  House 

The  time  always  comes  for  all  good 
poultrymen  to  stop  and  clean  their 
poultry  houses.  The  oftener  the  better, 
I  have  found.  Of  course,  we  can  do 
many  things  that  will  save  labor  and 
time  and  even  stretch  the  time  be¬ 
tween  cleanings,  but  after  all  we  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  this  task  entirely.  It  is 
wise  to  handle  the  layers  as  little  as 
possible  and  move  about  the  chicken 
house  cautiously.  This  is  a  good  warn¬ 
ing  at  cleaning  time.  I  try  not  to 
frighten  them  for  one  scare,  which 
sends  the  chickens  flying  into  the  air, 
may  undo  the  good  accomplished  by 
several  days  of  careful  management 
theretofore. 

Putting  off  this  task  of  cleaning  is 
very  expensive  business.  When  the  hen 
house  is  dirty,  the  feed  gets  messed 
up,  and  you  cannot  blame  the  hens 
for  not  eating  their  feed  then.  Usually 
they  will  come  down  off  of  the  roosts 
and  eat  real  well  when  I  first  put  the 
feed  in  the  feeders.  But  as  soon  as  it 
starts  getting  messy  and  dirty,  back 
they  go  to  the  roosts  and  wait  until 
their  next  feeding  time.  Putting  more 
clean  feed  into  the  hoppers  with  the 
dirty  feed  only  makes  the  clean  feed 
dirty  that  much  quicker.  We  cannot 
afford  to  throw  away  the  messy  feed 
but  we  might  as  well,  because  the  hens 
will  not  eat  it. 

Last  Fall  we  were  very  busy  and 
our  hen  house  got  dreadfully  dirty.  We 
wondered  why  the  hens  that  had  been 
laying  well  began  to  let  up  on  eggs. 
I  searched  them  for  lice,  looked  for 
new  feathers  and  saw  that  they  were 
not  molting  in  the  least  bit.  So,  we 
cleaned  the  chicken  house.  Time  spent 
on  this  20  by  40  foot  building,  which 
houses  500  layers,  was  exactly  one  hour 
and  15  minutes;  that  also  included  the 
time  of  cleaning  out  the  manure  and 
putting  in  fresh  litter.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  the  hens  did  not 
come  up  in  eggs  in  two  weeks,  they 
were  going  to  get  a  close  culling.  I 
didn’t  need  to  wait  that  long;  a  couple 
of  days  later  they  started  coming  back 
up  in  egg  production.  In  less  than  one 
week  after  the  hen  house  was  cleaned, 
I  had  50  eggs  more  per  day.  From 
then  on  we  decided  that  around  $10 
more  eggs  a  week  was  good  enough 
pay  to  clean  the  chicken  house  regu¬ 
larly,  which  according  to  our  program 
is  every  two  weeks. 

I  have  had  experience  with  dropping 
boards,  dropping  pits  and  just  plain 
old-fashioned  roosts.  The  latter  method, 
I  have  found,  is  the  poorest  method 
and  requires  more  time  when  cleaning 
the  chicken  house.  When  we  built  our 
new  hen  house  la3t  Fall,  we  did  not 
have  time  enough  before  cold  weather 
set  in  to  get  it  all  insulated  and  the 
dropping  pits  put  in.  This  laying  house 
is  in  two  units.  One  side  was  com¬ 
pletely  finished,  but  the  other  we  just 
put  temporary  roosts  in.  I  can  see  the 
difference  in  the  two  sides.  The  un¬ 
finished  side  gets  dirty  a  lot  faster  than 
i  the  one  with  the  dropping  pit.  The 
!  hens  in  the  side  that  is  completed  are 
j  outlaying  the  hens  in  the  other  side, 
i  The  old  coop  had  dropping  boards. 

!  When  it  was  time  to  clean  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards,  we  lifted  the  roost  with 
a  rope  and  pulley.  This  made  the  task 
easier  but  we  decided  to  make  drop¬ 
ping  pits  in  the  new  laying  house,  and 
j  we  like  this  method  much  better.  We 
used  to  clean  the  dropping  boards 
once  or  twice  a  week,  but  now  we 
need  to  clean  under  the  roosts  only 
once  every  two  months.  When  pits  are 
properly  constructed,  hens  cannot  come 
in  contact  with  the  droppings  and  there 
is  no  need  for  more  frequent  clean¬ 
ing,  as  there  is  in  the  other  kind  of 
space.  Nor  does  the  feeding  space  in 
front  of  the  roosts  get  dirty  as  quickly. 

Some  poultrymen  have  hesitated  to 
put  in  dropping  pits;  they  feared 
collecting  manure  would  increase  odors 
in  the  house.  I  notice  even  less  odors, 
i  because  droppings  fall  on  straw  or 
dried  manure  that  absorbs  excess 
moisture  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
will  evaporate  on  boards.  But  if  there 
is  a  little  odor,  then  sprinkle  about  a 
pound  of  powdered  borax  over  the 
manure.  I  use  this  amount  to  about 
eight  bushels  of  manure.  I  like  the 
inch-mesh  for  the  wire  netting  under 
the  roosts,  but  if  you  use  it,  you  better 
plan  on  cleaning  the  hen  house  often 
or  at  least  that  in  the  scratch  part 
in  front  of  the  roosts  regularly.  For 
if  the  litter  gets  wet,  it  will  stick  to 
the  hens’  feet  and  thus  plug  up  the 
mesh  under  the  wire.  Feathers  are 
worse  than  straw  and  really  will  cause 
it  to  seal  over.  However,  it  does  not 
j  give  any  trouble  when  the  litter  is  not 
allowed  to  get  wet.  Eggs  will  not  slip 
through  the  mesh  and  eggs  that  are 
laid  at  night  are  easily  gathered  the 
next  morning  off  the  netting.  So  I 
really  think  that  the  finer  netting  is 
better. 

After  the  laying  house  is  cleaned, 
you  will  want  some  good  dry  litter. 
Straw  is  good  but  it  gets  wet  easily. 
Cornstalks  put  through  an  ensilage 
cuttor  make  a  very  satisfactory  laying 
house  litter;  the  chopped  stalks  are 
pithy,  and  absorb  large  quantities  of 
moisture.  Shavings  are  also  good  dry 
litter  and  stay  dry  longer  than  straw. 

,  It  is  better  to  use  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  litter,  not  to  exceed 
two  inches  in  depth,  and  change  it 
more  frequently.  A  scantier  supply  of 
litter  has  the  advantage  of  being 
turned  over  more  thoroughly  by 


Our  NEW  instruction 
manual  shows  how  to  get 
higher  market  prices  for 
your  poultry  eggs  and  meat.  Not  a  book  on 
raising  and  care  of  chickens  —  but  a  book 
telling  how  to  make  more  money.  SEND  FOR 


YOUR  COPY  TODAY  and  enclose  ten  cents  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing  and  handling. 

HAlt  BROTHERS  HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  60  Wajlingford.^Conn. 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED 
ROARS 

A  strain  that  "pays  off’’  with 
more  meat  and  eggs.  21  years' 
breeding  has  made  them  "tops” 
in  Livability,  Quick  Growth, 
Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High 
Production,  and  Good  Meat.  De 
man!  keeps  growing  for  these 
healthy  chicks. 

5.500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  If' 
years.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


TOLMAN’S  plym'outh  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $18  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS” 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100V< 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity, 
Protitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


eeny,  Miny,  Moe? 

No  guessing  with  Mapes  Healthy 
Chicks  because  there  are  over  22 
years’  experience  in  developing 
Mapes  breeding  stock  for  profit¬ 
able  and  practical  production.  All 
clucks  arc  from  R.O.P.  sired. 
II. S.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders 
Your  choice  of  New  Hamps,  Barred 
Rocks,  Leghorns.  Bock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses. 
Order  Your  Chicks  Now  —  Write 
Manes  Pnu!t-y  Farm,  Box  R.  R.D.  I,  Newbu r oh.  N.Y. 


0/1161 N  AC 
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10.000  N.H.-U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders.  For  meat  or  eggs,  Atwood’s  BOP  Supervised 
stock  is  TOPS.  Rugged,  dependable,  original  New 
Hampshires.  Plan  now  for  poultry  demand  next  fall  ami 


winter.  Write  today.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202,  FRANKLIN.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Lc 


BACKED  BV 
YEARS  OF , 


470  to  943  eggs  per 
bird  (official  2  to  5 
year  records)  mean 
REAL  PROFITS!  Full 
story  In  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


GHORNS  T  C  HMJ  V/r  ^ 

Content  P^o°f/ 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-37.50:  50-SI4.00:  I00-J28.00.  "Ducks  for 

Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poult3 
Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK'S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116  Box  P.  Mt.  Airy.  Md. 


- TOULOUSE  AND  CROSSBREED  GEESE - 

This  year  $3.00;  2  year  old  $10.  Best  breeding  stock. 

AUGUST  ALTMAN.  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 


Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Casas  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Return* 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1 898 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourseX 


CUip  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
*•»  X  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEaIERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Bex  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY. 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


wanted  f.gcs  of  all  kinds 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


SUPERIOR  POULTRY  PICKERS.  ELECTRIC 
SCALDERS  $55.00  up.  Turkey,  fowl  and  broiler 
killing  cones.  Savage  Lab-Tested  Thermometer. 

SAVAGE  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  NORWELL,  MASS. 
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CONTEST  SCORES 


l.  .  j  (From  Current  Reports) 

Hunterdon,  N.  J.  —  Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds: 

255  Eggs,  275.25  points. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  Highest  Bed  Pen:  2358  Eggs, 
2466.80  points. 

Missouri  — 2nd  Bed  Pen:  2269  Eggs,  2434.95 
points. 

Western  New  York  —  3rd  Bed  Pen:  2817  Eggs, 
2979.35  points. 

All  the  Sam©  Blood — Same  Breeding — Same  Quality 

The  30,000  Warren  Bed  Chicks  supplied  on  con¬ 
tract  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  this 
year — for  the  15th  consecutive  year — were  from  the 
same  breeding  pens  that  turn  out  all  the  Warren 
contest  winners.  These  chicks  are  distributed  in 
lots  to  various  State  institutions,  and  under 
varying  conditions  of  housing,  care,  and  feeding, 
as  directed  by  superintendents  and  managers, 
they  continually  render  very  satisfactory  service 
in  the  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
The  various  State  laying  contests,  in  which 
Warren  Beds  participate,  offer  sharp  contrasts  in 
climatic  and  seasonal  conditions,  as  well  as  in 
feeding  systems  and  care,  yet  the  birds  react 
and  conform  to  such  trials  with  the  gratifying 
results  which  have  been  reported  and  published, 
year  after  year. 

All  Warren  customers  get  precisely  the  same 
blood,  breeding,  and  quality  that  distinguish 
the  Warren  Contest  Winners 
R,  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  (Barred) 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


XXJPP  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


a 


Christies  NCW  HAMPSHIRE 

‘ruiLor  SPIZZERINKTUM 


< Trade-Name  Rea.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 

For  Peak  Performance 

Mjegin  with  SPIZZERIN  KTU  M 
Quality.  Then,  Good  Management 
r  trill  maintain  Quality  and  Heavy  Pro- 
g  ductlon,  with  frequent  replacements  to 
increase  your  flocks,  business,  and  income. 
SPIZZERIN  KTU  M’S  FIRM  FOUNDATIONS 
New  Hampshire^  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices  and  Read 
the  Story  of  SPIZZERINKTUM. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N,  H. 


NEW  H  AM  PSH  IRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  ?.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &.  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
_ Write  for  it  TcHav. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Roule  3R,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


CAedfav  yalieAj  CAux\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckla 

8.  C.  Hanson  or  inn  ion  ino 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $12.00  $22.00  $6.00 
Largo  Eng.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  5.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Beds....  15.00  19.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville-  Pa. 


'FOR  NEW  HAM  PSH  I  RES 

WRiTE  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
''Know-How"  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  LT.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  chicks  anywhere  In  U  S. 

„  „  NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

B°X  ?« - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  anci 
May  hatched  pullets.  liaised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  8.  APPBOVED  PULLOBUM  CLEAN 
BEDS  BOCKS  CBOSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Red, 
Bed  and  Bed-Rock  crosses  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern.  R.  5.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm.  Muscatine,  Iowa 


scratching  hens,  a  condition  which 
favors  dryness.  If  there  are  any  germs, 
it  is  better  if  it  is  cleaned  out  oftener, 
and  in  a  good  dry  litter  germs  do  not 
live  so  long. 

Whenever  the  laying  house  is 
cleaned,  be  sure  to  clean  the  nests  too. 
A  special  homemade  nest  that  is  easily 
cleaned  can  be  made.  The  nest  frames 
are  made  without  backs  attached.  They 
hang  against  the  wall  of  pressed  in¬ 
sulation  board,  which  serves  as  a  back 
for  the  nest.  The  frames  are  hung  by 
hinges  attached  at  the  top.  To  clean 
them,  the  bottom  of  a  frame  is  lifted 
and  all  nesting  material  falls  out.  The 
nests  are  then  refilled  with  clean,  dry 
straw.  I  do  not  have  dirty  eggs  by 
cleaning  the  nests  regularly,  and  it 
saves  me  much  time  in  not  having  to 
clean  a  bunch  of  dirty  eggs  each  day. 
You  can  see  a  big  difference  in  a 
clean  laying  house  after  it  has  been 
cleaned  thoroughly.  The  hens  can 
also  see  a  difference.  They  sing  happily, 
scratch  in  the  litter  hunting  for  grain, 
and  even  if  I  do  spill  a  little  whole 
grain  in  the  straw,  I  know  that  the 
hens  will  find  it  and  eat  it  as  long  as 
it  is  clean.  Yes,  they  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  pay  with  more  eggs.  o.  c. 


Otsego  Co.  Poultry  Outing 

Poultry  producers  of  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  recently  held  their  third 
annual  poultry  outing  at  Fairy  Springs 
Park  in  Cooperstown.  About  100  farm¬ 
ers  with  their  families  and  friends  got 
together  for  a  good  time  and  a  picnic 
dinner,  as  well  as  to  observe  new 
equipment  and  participate  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  program. 

Egg  graders,  de-beakers,  electric 
water  heaters  and  ventilating  fans 
were  demonstrated.  Trends  in  poultry 
housing  were  indicated  in  the  exhibit 
of  laminated  rafters  for  construction  of 
small  brooder  and  laying  houses,  as 
well  as  for  multi-decked  hen  houses. 
An  interesting  development  is  in  the 
merchandising  of  a  brooder  house  pack, 
which  contains  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial  to  construct  a  portable  brooder 
house.  This  applies  also  to  larger 
houses  which  can  be  purchased  in 
units  of  required  running  feet  and 
these  added  on  as  needed. 

Charles  Koffman,  prominent  poultry- 
man  and  chairman  of  the  Otsego 
County  Poultry  Committee,  and  Ivan 
S.  Conklin,  Assistant  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent,  made  everyone  feel  at 
home,  and  kept  things  moving.  Free 
ice  cream  and  coffee  were  furnished 
by  the  Committee.  The  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  an  educational  program. 
Professor  L.  E.  Weaver  of  Cornell  dis¬ 
cussed  “New  Poultry  Keeping  Prac¬ 
tices.”  He  outlined  the  need  for  use 
of  labor  saving  devices,  in  the  highly 
competitive  period  ahead,  and  called 
particular  attention  to  the  need  for 
more  careful  procedure  in  marketing. 
He  stated  that  the  Midwest  had  im¬ 
proved  their  grading  and  handling 
methods  during  the ‘war  and  would  be 
serious  competitors  during  the  years 
ahead. 

Poultry  health  was  the  topic  covered 
by  Prof.  William  Monahan,  poultry  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  Elmore  Milling  Company. 
He  briefly  listed  the  diseases  resulting 
from  a  functional  disorder  and  those 
of  an  infectious  nature.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  sanitation  and  the  need 
of  rearing  the  young  stock  away  from 
possible  contamination  from  the  old 
birds.  Flock  health  is  of  paramount 
importance,  he  stressed,  if  we  are  to 
remain  in  the  poultry  business  as  a 
means  of  a  livelihood. 

A  “Look  Ahead”  was  the  topic  cov¬ 
ered  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles,  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Poultry  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  He  felt  that  with  the  bumper 
crops  of  1946,  the  feed  emergency 
should  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
stated  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
grains,  or  poultry  feeds  should  be  re¬ 
controlled.  Feed  prices  in  June  were 
the  highest  in  23  years,  but  they 
should  recede  to  a  reasonable  level  in 
the  months  ahead.  Using  the  theme  of 
better  marketing  practices.  Prof. 
Charles  stressed  the  importance  of  im¬ 
proving  the  appearance  of  dressed 
poultry. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $4.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.oo  1 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  350 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein . 2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2  50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso- 

„  ciation  .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein . 150 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  125 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  ~'ork  City  residents,  add  2% 

o3lGS  13X.) 
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DIFFERENCE 


HERE 


«W  IOITIOM  "  " 

This  new  edil 
contains  still  m 
aids  to  profits 
poultry  raising ; 
many  new  pictu 
Write  today  si 


- - w  ai  vc  tuuit.y 

ing  what  poultry  you  keep. 


COMPLETE  LINE  of 

CRAWFORD 


MASHES 


Ready  for  Fall  Use 

See  your  CRAWFORD  dealer  at 
once,  and  order  your  Fall  feed 
supply.  No  one  knows  when  short¬ 
ages  may  again  develop. 

CRAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

127  Main  Street,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Eastern  Farmers  Over  SO  Year! 


(*  CRAWFORD  FEEDS 

'  LABORATORY  CONTROLLED . . .REGISTERED 


for  . 

ALL 
POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  SI. 00,  S2.50  and  $4410. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WeneMChicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


US.N  1  JZ***  ROP-  Sired  Chicks. 

^■w-ApprovedWnta  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hatches  Every  jR  *?»Ung8.  We  specialise  in  chicks  from 
Week  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  aud 

Year  Around  0rO8sbAf5da-  Blood  tea  ted.  Capacity  l.SOO.OOO 
rear  ftrouno  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept,.K3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Hanson’s  world  record  and  Ghostley  breeding,  354 
8tock-  Hanfi®  grown.  InspecUon  privilege, 
100%  live  arrivaL  Order  your  pullets  now!  So 
pullets  can  be  raised  espeeially  for  you.  Be  ready 
to  profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Pall.  Postcard 
brings  36  page  eatalog  free. 

nnv  ,./vAEMMEN  LE6HORN  FARM 

BOX  I IQ4-H  -  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 
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N.  Y.  Turkey  Growers  Meet 
on  Onondaga  Co.  Farm 


P  for  Potency 
Q  for  Quality 


SEAPEPminds  its"P’s”ancT'Q’s”  even  in  some  slight  particular,  it  is 
at  every  step  in  production.  Every  rejected.  SEA  PEP  is  also  contin- 
batch  is  laboratory  tested  at  every  uously  "chick- tested;’  Thus  you 
turn . . .  complete  physical  and  are  assured  a  feeding  oil  of  guar- 
chemical  tests  for  purity  and  pal-  anteed  potency  and  assured  quality. 
atability.  If  any  oil  fails  to  come  A  potency  for  every  purpose . . . 
up  to  our  rigid  specifications,  in  55  gal.  drums  and  5  gal.  cans. 

VAN  CAMP  LABORATORIES 

Division  of  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.  •  Terminal  Island,  California 


THAT  FEELIN’  — 

— that  you  want  some¬ 
thing  in  the  poultry 
supply  line,  but  don’t 
know  where  to  get  it!  SUre  cure — flip 
through  the  Northeastern  catalog — 

Free  On  Request! 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Prop. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


- GENUINE.  DURABLE  CLOTH  SIGNS - 

Size  12  inches  x  12  Inches  dozen  $1.75:  100-SI2.50 
postpaid  for  cash,  or  C.  0.  D.  R.  &  B.  DANIELS, 
(Note  New  Address)  R.  F.  D.  LISBON,  N.  H. 


"Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 


Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Special  Low  Prices ! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  C  ALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


WORM 

Your  Flock 
The  SURE  Way! 


GIZZARD 

CAPSULES  Deliver  Correct  Dose  to  Each  Bird 


There  is  only  one  way  to  be  CERTAIN 
that  your  flock  is  treated  for  worms  and 
that  is  INDIVIDUAL  worming  of  each 
bird!  Lee’s  GIZZARD  CAPSULES  give 
you  the  safe,  effective  way  to  worm  with¬ 
out  knocking  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  GIZZARD  CAP¬ 
SULE’S  INSOLUBLE  coat¬ 
ing  does  not  dissolve  in  the 


crop — it  protects  medicine  until  crushed 
by  gizzard — gently  delivers  correct  dose 
full  strength  to  worms.  Help  your  flock 
against  the  ravages  of  intestinal  worms! 

For  best  results,  worm  with  genuine 
Lee’s  GIZZARD  CAP¬ 
SULES.  At  your  nearby  Lee 
Dealer  (drug,  hatchery,  feed 
or  seed  Store.) 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

OMAHA  8,  NEBRASKA 


GIZZARD  CAPSULES 


RCG  U  S  PAT.  Off. 


The  outlook  for  turkey  growers  was 
the  general  theme  of  the  statewide 
meeting  of  New  York  turkey  growers 
held  early  last  month  on  the  Onondaga 
County  farm  of  Adam  Vormwald,  near 
Tully.  Mr.  Vormwald  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  growers  in  the  Cortland  area 
and  this  year  has  about  2,500  birds. 
About  300  growers  were  present  to  en¬ 
joy  a  splendid  day  of  inspection  of 
the  farm’s  modern  equipment,  its  fine 
flocks  of  healthy  birds  and  various 
contests  and  demonstrations,  including 
one  of  a  rotary  picking  machine. 

Prof.  E.  Y.  Smith,  extension  special¬ 
ist  and  head  of  the  turkey  research 
farm  at  Cornell,  presided  over  a  panel 
discussion  of  practical  phases  of  the 
industry.  Well  known  growers  and  ex¬ 
perts  were  heard  in  an  informal  way. 
Russell  Ryor  of  Calcium,  Jefferson 
County,  urged  breeding  true  to  the  type 
desired.  In  his  own  activities  he  prefers 
a  hen  that  will  hatch  65  to  70  poults 
in  a  15-week  period,  all  true  to  type, 
rather  than  one  that  will  hatch  85, 
but  not  of  the  right  conformation.  He 
advised  buying  clean  stock  only,  and 
thinks  that  at  least  10  hens  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  pedigree  work. 

The  amount  of  disease  often  governs 
profits  according  to  Dr.  E.  N.  Moore, 
Cornell  pathologist.  Questions  as  to 
how  to  ship  dressed  birds  for  diagnosis 
to  the  laboratory  were  discussed. 
Preferably,  the  birds  should  be  sick, 
but  alive  and  brought  in  person,  first 
phoning  to  insure  some  one’s  being 
present  to  receive  them.  He  also  urged 
growers  to  bring  three  to  five  birds  so 
that  at  least  one  will  be  alive;  and  its 
symptoms  better  studied.  If  the  disease 
is  contagious  and  there  are  only  a 
few  symptoms,  then  dead  birds  may 
be  sent,  provided  they  are  cared  for 
so  as  to  prevent  decomposition;  this 
means  prompt  and  rapid  chilling  of  the 
bodies,  packing  them  in  ice  and  saw 
dust,  in  a  leak  proof  container.  A 
large  garbage  can,  with  hasps  to  fasten 
the  top  down,  and  strong  handles  for 
the  expressman  to'  use,  is  useful  and 
is  returnable.  These  instructions  apply 
to  all  fowl  sent  to  the  college  for 
examination. 

William  Miller,  president  of  the 
State  Association,  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  new  methods  of  marketing 
turkey  products.  He  lives  near 
Buffalo  in  Erie  County  where  dry  pick¬ 
ing  is  preferred.  Both  the  scald  and 
semi-scald  method  is  used  in  the  Cort¬ 
land  area.  Wax  picking  is  too  slow,  in 
Mr.  Miller’s  belief.  He  spoke  of  the 
new  era  of  frozen  cooked  foods.  One 
of  the  first  of  this  type  of  foods  used 
was  frozen  chicken,  also  biscuit,  or 
fricasseed  chicken  and  chicken  sand¬ 
wiches  topped  with  turkey  and  pi¬ 
mento,  each  wrapped  in  cellophane. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  have  invented  a 
turkey  pie,  with  two  unbaked  crusts 
and  with  peas  and  instructons  for 
baking.  They  find  starchy  foods,  such 
as  potatoes  and  croquettes  with  flour, 
do  not  hold  up  as  to  consistency  when 
deep  frozen,  though  they  do  hold 
flavor.  They  also  bake  angel  food  cakes, 
and  use  the  egg  yolks  in  the  crusts 
for  their  turkey  pies.  They  are  sell¬ 
ing  easily  1,200  to  1,600  a  week  in  the 
Buffalo  area.  Stuffed  turkey,  ready  to 
roast  and  frozen  is  another  form  soon 
to  be  available,  according  to  Mr. 
Miller;  also  smoked  turkey  will  be  on 
the  market  along  with  canned  turkey 
livers,  and  boned  turkey. 

Dr.  Earl  Bates,  specialist  in  Indian 
lore  at  Cornell,  added  color  and  in¬ 
terest  with  his  talk  about  the  two  true 
Americans,  the  turkey  and  the  Indian. 
He  spoke  of  several  things  introduced 
into  our  American  farm  life  by  the 
Indian,  such  as  corn,  squash,  melons, 
strawberries  and  other  fruits.  He  told 
of  a  turkey  and  corn  roast  held  in 
the  same  region  just  134  years  ago, 
to  celebrate  the  Indians  success  in 
capturing  buffalo.  A  group  of  Indian 
youths  .  in  costume  executed  a  turkey 
dance,  followed  by  the  presentation  of 
live  white  turkey  to  their  leader,' 
Chief  Jesse  Lyon  of  the  Onondaga 
group. 

Turkey  prices  were  a  popular  topic 
of  discussion.  Some  growers  are  al¬ 
ready  getting  55  to  65  cents  for  fresh 
dressed  birds.  Western  birds,  which  are 
more  plentiful  than  in  the  East,  will 
also  compete,  and  there  are  many 
frozen  birds  that  will  come  on  the 
market  early  this  season.  These  will 
probably  sell  for  about  52  cents  a 
pound,  according  to  the  packers’ 
present  estimates.  A  Long  Island  grow¬ 
er,  Mr.  Douglas,  manager  of  MacDonald 
Farms,  (with  the  best  market  in  the 
country,  unless  it  be  Jefferson  County, 
or  Buffalo)  reported  that  53  cents  was 
the  best  offer  he  has  had,  or  45  cents 
alive.  He  has  dressed  1,500  turkeys  al¬ 
ready,  and  has  nearly  5.000  breeders 
and  10,000  to  market.  One  Mohawk 
Valiev  grower  said  no  one  can  afford 
to  sell  at  last  year’s  prices  with  feed 
and  labor  costs  at  top  prices.  He  is 
getting  65  cents  at  retail  or  60  cents 
wholesale.  Turkeys  will  move  fairly 
slow  at  around  50  55  cents,  up  to 

Thanksgiving  Day,  said  another  grow¬ 
er  who  believes  Western  competition 
will  temporarily  hold  the  price  down. 

The  New  York  State  crop  is  16  per 
cent  below  last  year’s  in  quantity;  and 
in  the  United  States  it  is  nine  per 
cent  lower.  v-  c* 
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THE  BACON  POULTRY 
HOUSE  LIGHT  CONTROL 

...  gives  Ioniser  laying  days  when  eggs 
bring  best  prices.  Just  set  it  with  easy- 
change  pins  (no  tools)  to  turn  lights  on  and 
off  any  number  of  times  per  day,  morning  or 
night  or  both,  with  or  without  1? -minute 
dimming  periods.  Set  it  once  and  forget  it! 

Positive,  fully  automatic  operation  based 
on  electric  clock  with  famous  Telechron 
mechanism.  A.C.  25  or  60  cycle — 1320  watts. 
Easy  to  wire,  trouble-proof,  fool-proof.  No 
resistance  coils,  no  fire  hazard.  The  best  in¬ 
vestment  any  egg  raiser  large  or  small  ever 
made.  Write  for  folder. 


AT  POULTRY  SUPPLY 
DEALERS  OR  F.  0.  B. 
ROCHESTER  7.  N.  Y. 


69  Atlantic  Ave.  •  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN  UP  NOW 

NOW  is  the  time  to  use  Carbola-DDT  to  keep 
livestock  insects  down  in  winter— pests  like 
winter-hibernating  flies,  lice,  spiders— and  to 
help  prevent  diseases  that  afflict  livestock. 

Containing  a  time  tested  disinfectant  besides 
2  %  DDT  (guaranteed  to  kill  flies),  Carbola-DDT 
does  three  necessary  jobs  in  one  operation: 

1.  Kills  flies  and  other  insects 

2.  Disinfects,  destroying  disease  germs 

3.  Makes  walls  SNOW  WHITE  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  Board  of  Health  regulations. 

Used  as  paint,  it  costs  about  3  cents  to  treat 
25  sq.  ft.  with  Carbola-DDT.  You  simply  mix 
powder  with  water  and  brush  or  spray  on  walls, 
ceilings  of  barns,  poultry  houses,  other  budd¬ 
ings.  No  oil,  no  fire  risk.  Paint  cellar,  too. 

Germ-killing  disinfectant  helps  prevent  Bamts 
disease,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  cows,  poultry,  swine. 

WINTER  USES  IN  DRY  FORM 

Ideal  winter  dry  dip  for  cows.  Keeps  down  flies 
and  helps  against  lice.  Means  more  milk. 

Dust  floors  of  barns,  poultry  houses,  other 
animal  inclosures  to  kill  germs,  dry  up  irritating 
ammonia  fumes.  Does  not  cause  moisture  as 
with  liquids.  Also  deodorizes. 

5  lb.  80*.  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  lb.  $3.00,  50  lb.  $5.50 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  and  S.W./' 
Write  for  bandy  egg  record  chart 
CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO„  INC. 

Established  1916 
Natural  Bridg*  101,  N.  V. 
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New  Book  on 
EGG  PROFITS! 

This  new  Ful-O-Pep 
Book,  just  off  the  press, 
tells  you  ways  to  help 
boost  egg  production,  keep  birds  healthy 
and  make  a  profit  from  layers.  Read  how  you 
may  save  up  to  20%  on  feed  cost  with  the 
famous  Ful-O-Pep  "Save-on-Feed”  Plan... 
the  plan  followed  by  manv  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  poultrymen.  Chapters  on  Hous¬ 
ing  Pullets,  Feeding  for  Production,  Lower¬ 
ing  Feed  Cost,  Disease  Control,  Handling 
Breeders,  etc.  For  your  free  copy  write  while 
supply  lasts  to 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Dept  J-31,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 


Hot  Air  Deflector 
TRACTOR  HEATER 


KEEPS  OPERATOR  WARM  ON  COLD  DAYS 


SAVES  TIME  usually  lost  due 
to  oxcessivecold— work  MORE 
DAYS. MORE  NICHTS  when 
necessary.  Deflects  motor  heat 
that  envelopes  operator  who 
regulates  amount  of  heat  de¬ 
sired — no  enclosure  to  obstruct 
vision.  Idea]  for  all  draw  bar 
work.  29MODELS  individually  tailored  from  heavy 
treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVES 
work  days  formerly  lost— quickly  pays  for  itself. 
See  your  Implement  Dealer.  Farm  Supply  Store 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing  12  un¬ 
usual  features  and  price. 

BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO. 

I9I9-E  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE:  For  Immediate  delivery.  Disston,  Pre¬ 
cision  and  Lombard  chain  saws,  llay  rope  1”  diameter. 
14  In.  electric  portable  drills  and  saw  guns.  Va  H.P. 
olectric  motor,  220  v.  5/lfi  wlr©  cable.  1.  saw  mill 
I  tractor  power.  H.  E.  ANDERSON 

I  2|  MAPLE  ST..  DANIELSON,  CONN.,  TEL.  340 


Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  647. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


$7,200  buys  farm,  140  acres,  18  head  livestock,  crops, 
tools,  milking  machine,  electricity;  easy  terms.  Write 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,  Free  list,  farms,  etc. 

SOUTHERN  New  Hampshire  dairy-poultry  farm  clear¬ 

ing  $100  weekly,  expansion  possible,*  level,  improved 
Cape  Cod  house,  30  registered  Jerseys,  equipment, 
complete  $30,000,  BOX  4281,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Producing  dairy  tractor  farm,  40  acres 

cleared  for  cultivation  and  pasture,  on  macadam 
road,  school  bus  route,  water,  electric,  56  miles  from 
New  Tork  City.  Price  $8000.  Bare.  Full  particulars. 
BOX  4282,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

VILLAGE  Farm  150  acres  rich  loam.  Main  house 

steam  heat,  2  baths,  tenant  house,  3  bams,  water  in 
cow  bam,  silo.  $5000  cash  needed.  Balance  terms  to 
suit.  Davis  the  Broker,  Canastota.  New  York. _ 

VETERAN  Wants  modem  one  family  or  twin  style 
suburban  home,  accessible,  reasonable  with  some 
grounds  and  in  good  ftmdition  in  Oneida  Co.  $2000 
down  payment,  balance  like  rent,  BOX  4207,  It.  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICING  on  account  of  sudden  ill  health  cx- 

cellent  long  established  business  in  Connecticut. 
Gr?lni.i)Uilding  “aerial,  hardware,  paints.  Minimum 
cash  $17,000,  Reasonable  terms.  BOX  4296,  R.  N.  Y. 

200  ACRES  near  Delhi.  Modem  buildings.  Stocked 
and  completely  equipped.  Tractor,  horses,  34  cattle. 
1945  income  $8,025.  $15,500,  terms.  Owner  A.  Holst. 
Delhi.  New  York. 


WANTED:  House  about  5  rooms;  electricity,  out¬ 

buildings,  about  3  acres,  good  road,  mail  delivery, 
75  miles  New  York.  Reasonably  priced.  F.  Rcine- 
mann,  45  Tehama  Street,  Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y 


THREE  Tenant,  business  property  for  sale,  1%  acres 

or  more,  on  Old  Hook  Road,  near  Kinderkamack. 
vvestwood  Goldfish  Hatchery,  Westwood,  N.  J, 


VETERAN  Wants  to  buy  small  farm  for  later  re¬ 

tirement;  weekends  now.  Owner  to  stay  on.  Down 
payment;  balance  monthly  basis.  BOX  4292  R  N  Y 


SMALL  Farm  or  place  in  the  country,  within  100  miles 
from  New  York,  must  be  livable,  have  electricity, 
ample  water  supply  on  good  road,  brook  on  property, 
Cecile  Katz,  237  Hewes  St.,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 

Mm  wanted,  With  or  without  power.  Immediate. 

"■  R.  Slack,  Hague,  New  York . 


t000  HEN  Poultry  farm,  ideal  location  in  central  New 

"  acres,  fully  equipped;  brooding  capacity 
4000  chiek3,  line  outlet  all  products.  Gross  income  1945 
oyer  $13,000.  Good  7  room  house,  hot  water  heat,  worth 
alone  $8,000.  Farm  $15,000;  fully  stocked  $18,000. 
A,  R.  Simpler,  Phoenix,  New  York. _ 

130  ACRES,  Genesee  Valley,  state  road;  daily.  Dr. 

Squires,  Livonia,  New  York, _ _ 

3%  ACRES  of  land  3  greenhouses  about  10,000  square 

feet  of  glass;  new  baler  and  staker  fully  stocked 
with  mums,  with  8  room  house  2  apartments  all  im¬ 
provements,  large  barn,  wagon  shed,  and  hen  house, 
all  in  tine  condition.  In  New  Jersey  suburb  17  miles 
from  New  York.  On  well  traveled  road,  fine  wholesale 
and  retail  business.  In  business  over  40  years.  Apply 
Totowa  Nursery,  R-2,  Minnisink  Road,  Totowa  Boro, 
Paterson  2,  New  Jersey. _ 

TWO  Family  house,  route  7,  12  miles  east  of  Oneonta. 

approximately  2  acres,  shade,  wonderful  view,  young 
locust  grove,  nearby  fishing  and  hunting  $3700.  Mrs. 
Neil  Holmes,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y.  Phone:  4291. 

150  ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm ;  36  acres  woodland 
balance  tillable,  has  5  room  house,  electricity,  running 
water  and  bath,  on  stone  road  1%  miles  from  railroad, 
buildings  in  good  condition,  located  on  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  1%  miles  from  Goldsboro.  Andrew  Ultis, 
Henderson.  Maryland. 

FOR  8 ALE:  Maplo  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.  Located  1  mile  south  of  route  1,  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  Baltimore,  Md.  Two  of 
Chester  County’s  finest  dairy  farms.-  May  be  bought 
separately  or  as  a  unit  with  or  without  personal  pro¬ 
perty.  Up-to-date  dairy  farms  with  supporting  swine 
and  poultry  units.  Brick  main  dwellings  on  each  with 
all  modem  conveniences.  Extra  houses  on  each  with  all 
conveniences.  Farms  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  44  tie 
stalls  on  No.  1  farm;  42  stanchions  on  No.  2  farm. 
Bull  pens,  calf  pens  and  maternity  stalls  with  each 
unit.  Sufficient  silos  for  both  milking  bams.  Inspection 
by  appointment  only.  R.  W.  Long,  Broker,  Avondale, 
Pa.  E.  Frank  Pusey,  Agent,  West  Grove,  Pa.  Phone: 
W,  G,  4921. _ _ _ - 

Elderly  couple  wishes  to  buy  a  small  farm  about  5-10 

acres,  stocked  and  equipped,  electricity,  water,  good 
1  io use  and  barn  high  elevation  in  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania  around  Easton  or  Stroudsburg  for  about 
$4,000  or  $5,000  cash.  Josef  Losert,  224  E.  Madison 
Ave.,  Dumont,  New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  email  farm  or  house  and  some 

land,  elevated.  Within  100  miles  New  York  City; 
one  niilo  of  town.  Preferably  with  bathing  facilities. 
Reasonably  priced.  Full  particulars.  M.  Miltz, 
204  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn  18,  N.  YT. 


WANTED:  Form,  good  location, 

near  water.  Level  land,  modem 
miles  New  York  City-Connecticut 
4061  Pratt  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


20  acres  or  more ; 

house.  Within  100 
preferred.  Dittmar, 


TWO  acres,  wooded,  near  river. 
Also  7%  acres,  wooded,  $350. 
cations,  prices  very  reasonable. 
Safranek.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


bus  service ;  $225. 

Other  highway  lo- 
Monthly  terms. 


WANTED:  Small  chicken  farm  or  gas  station  up¬ 

state,  near  town;  cash.  Give  details.  BOX  4309, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED;  Lease  or  purchase  land  for  hog  ranch; 

with  good  saw  timber.  BOX  4310,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


NEWTOWN.  Conn. :  12  acres  of  good  land,  near  town. 

Five  springs,  beautiful  view.  Reasonable  for  quick 
cash  sale.  Excellent  investment.  BOX  4311,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


WANTED:  Small  farm  or  village  home,  electricity. 

Write  giving  price  and  particulars.  Could  ex¬ 
change  fine  furnished  3-room  apartment  in  New 
York.  BOX  4316,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  hunting- fishing  property.  Finger  Lakes 
country,  good  deer  hunting,  two  miles  private  trout- 
lng  brooks.  Pheasant,  grouse,  squirrel,  rabbit  wood- 
cook,  coon.  Good  14  room  farm  house,  furnace,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity,  paved  road,  three  miles  good 
town.  Big  bams,  garage,  shop,  poultry  house.  170 
ncres,  half  tillable.  Fine  stock  farm,  poultry  or 
mixed.  R.F.D,  bus.  telephone.  Immediate  possession. 
Aged  owner;  price  $8,000.  BOX  4314,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Cabin  business,  home.  Capital  or  Sara¬ 
toga  region,  New  York  State;  about  $15,000.  Full 
details  first  letter.  Doherty,  Chicago  Ave.,  Bellmore, 
Long  Island. 

DO  you  want  to  buy  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  We  have 
them,  Connecticut  Realty  Co..  Southington,  Conn. 
$1,100.  8  level  acres.  4  rooms,  bus.  mail,  timber, 
creek.  Terms.  Wlllhite,  R.  i,  Dolgevllle,  N.  Y. 

OVER  three  acres  in  city,  four  furnished  apart¬ 
ments,  good  barn,  fine  fences.  Your  rent  plus  $115 
a  month  or  more  income.  $18,000  for  quick  sale. 
■Sydnor,  427  North  Main,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  12  acre  farm,  11  room  house  with  cellar, 
barn,  electricity,  two  wells,  vineyard,  black  soil, 
upsoil,  fruit  trees,  located  on  macadam  road.  H. 
Damino,  120  Bay  28th  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  Low  taxes. 

50  miles  west  of  New  Y’ork  City.  Realtor: 
Groendyke,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Farm  with  expansion  possibilities,  poultry 
or  general  farming.  Give  particulars.  BOX  4381, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  lrt  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  97  utiles  from  New  York  City.  67  acres.  Ideal 
farm,  country  home,  or  for  raising  poultry.  House 
is  modern,  with  7  rooms,  hot  water  heat  installed 
1944,  bath,  electricity,  laundry  tubs,  jack  stove  for 
heating  water.  80  ft.  deep  well  with  electric  pump. 
New  layer  house  20x100  It.  Another  new  one  24x60 
ft.  Brooder  house  20x36.  3  small  brooder  houses.  2-car, 
2-story  garage.  Capacity  1,600  hens  and  2,300  baby 
chicks.  Price  $9,000.  Stock  and  equipment  can  also 
be  purchased.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudehurg,  Pena. 


Next  Year’s  Waterfowl 

For  several  Spring  seasons  the 
writer,  whose  own  circumstances  do 
not  allow  keeping  waterfowl  breeding 
stock,  was  able  to  buy  goose  eggs  that 
gave  80  per  cent  hatches,  even  after 
coming  a  good  many  miles  by  parcel 
post.  Rarely  did  a  goslihg  from  these 
eggs  die  unless  by  accident.  Then  OPA 
rulings  made  it  impossible  for  the 
gooseherd  owner  to  buy  the  necessary 
wrappings  for  shipments,  so,  dis¬ 
couraged  and  disgusted,  she  sold  her 
breeding  flock  of  300  birds.  Since  then, 
I  have  been  unable  to  locate  any  other 
goose  eggs  for  hatching. 

General  farms  seem  to  have  largely 
given  up  waterfowl  breeding,  so  that 
it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
hatching  eggs.  This  source  of  good 
cheap  meat  is  thereby  cancelled.  To  be 
sure,  some  large  hatcheries  offer 
ducklings,  but  many  who  would  like 
to  raise  only  a  few  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  do  not  desire  to  buy  in  such 
large  quantities.  Fewer  than  100  are 
considerably  higher  in  price,  and  it  is 
a  rare  establishment  that  offers  goslipgs 
for  sale.  Artificial  hatching  of  goose 
eggs  has  not  proved  to  be  a  commer¬ 
cial  success.  Therefore,  if  planning  to 
raise  waterfowl  in  1947,  one  should 
seriously  consider  the  advisability  of 
buying  a  pair  or  trio  of  ducks  or  geese, 
or  both,  to  be  sure  of  getting  eggs 
when  wanted.  If  one  has  suitable  range 
for  them,  they  should  be  selected  and 
bought  early  before  the  best  birds  have 
gone  to  the  holiday  market.  When  one 
understands  their  habits  and  knows 
their  needs,  keeping  them  over  Winter 
will  not  require  much  time,  care  or 
feed.  The  simplest  shed  that  will  keep 
out  moisture,  and  preferably  let  sun¬ 
light  in,  is  suitable  to  shelter  them, 
as  their  own  warm  feather  coats  are 
sufficient  to  keep  them  comfortable.  If 
allowed  in  the  barn  lot,  they  will  pick 
up  a  good  share  of  their  living  from 
spilled  feed,  or  they  will  help  them¬ 
selves  to  feed  from  anything  that  is 
within  reach,  which  is  probably  their 
most  annoying  habit.  They  somettmes 
begin  laying  about  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  At  that  time,  care  must  be  taken 
to  gather  the  eggs  before  *  they  are 
chilled  if  wanted  for  hatching.  They 
can  be  used  in  cooking,  by  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  size  as  you  would 
use  chicken  eggs.  Laying  is  'usually 
done  in  the  early  morning  on  the  floor 
of  the  shelter  most  likely,  but  ducks 
will  often  use  nests,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Geese  are  careful  in  selecting 
a  nest  and  in  caring  for  it.  About  four 
weeks  before  it  is  desired  to  begin 
setting  the  eggs,  it  will  pay  to  feed 
a  good,  wet  laying  mash  once  a  day 
for  greater  hatchability  and  greater 
livability.  The  amount  required  is  not 
large.  Often  one  can  tell  by  sight 
when  a  chicken  is  ailing,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  an  out-of-condition  duck 
or  goose  without  handling.  The  coat  of 
feathers  is  so  dense  that  a  water  fowl 
can  be  quite  thin  and  light  before  the 
off-condition  is  discovered  by  sight.  It 
is  possible  for  the  owner  of  even  a 
trio  of  birds  to  sell  enough  hatching 
eggs  to  partly  cancel  upkeep  cost. 

When  buying  duck  stock,  it  is  better 
to  buy  the  current  year’s  birds.  As 
to  geese,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
birds  two  years  old  are  better  for 
breeding.  Ganders  usually  grow  un¬ 
desirably  heavy  and  quarrelsome  after 
the  second  year,  but  the  goose  hen 
is  useful  as  a  producer  as  long  as  she 
lays  well.  They  are  long-lived  birds. 

Ducks  and  geese  do  not  require  fine 
housing.  A  few  old  boards  covered 
with  straw  or  fodder  would  suit  them 
perfectly,  but  for  the  convenince  of 
the  owner  and  the  appearance  of  the 
premises,  something  neater  and  more 
permanent  is  desirable.  All  heights 
over  two  or  three  feet  are  useful  only 
to  the  attendant.  Nothing  is  needed  by 
way  of  fixtures  if  they  can  be  fed  and 
watered  outside  which  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  They  need  thick  litter  to  keep 
their  feet  warm.  Nests  placed  on  the 
floor  will  often  be  used  by  the  ducks. 
If  allowed  freedom  in  the  mornings, 
one  must  hunt  eggs  far  and  wide. 
Geese  seem  to  prefer  to  locate  their 
own  nests  in  some  out  of  the  way 
spot.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
owners  of  machine  sheds,  particularly 
the  open  front  style,  do  not  encourage 
their  ducks  and  geese  to  find  shelter 
there  by  putting  some  straw  on  the 
floor.  They  could  do  no  harm,  and  no 
harm  would  be  likely  to  come  to  them 
where  implements  are  stored  for  the 
Winter.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  poor 
policy  where  the  tractor  is  housed, 
where  repairs  are  made,  or  where 
grease  and  oil  are  stored.  l.  l. 


Chicks  Going  Blind 

I  bought  some  late  chicks  and  they 
seem  to  be  going  blind.  What  causes 
this,  and  how  can  it  be  stopped?  They 
walk  wabbly.  m.  p. 

New  York 

Chicks  that  go  blind  indicate  a  possi¬ 
ble  deficiency  of  vitamin  A.  This  would 
also  cause  a  paralysis  or  ataxia  which 
might  be  responsible  for  their  un¬ 
certain  gait.  Most  rations  designed  for 
growing  chicks  have  sufficient  vitamin 
A  to  prevent  this  trouble.  However, 
feed  shortages  have  also  caused  defici¬ 
encies  in  vitamins.  Feeding  extra  cod 
liver  oil,  or  yellow  corn  meal,  or 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  would  increase  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  the  rations  and 
help  to  correct  this  trouble. 
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CRAINE 

^ruiltr 

SILOS 


Will  you  need  a  new  silo  in  1947  ?  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  your  plans! 

Dairymen  all  over  the  country  are  or¬ 
dering  Craine  silos  for  1947  right  now 
— in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
They  know  that  a  Craine  is  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment.  Craine,  with  a  variety  of 
wood  and  masonry  silos,  can  best  help 
you  solve  your  ensilage  problem. 

The  sooner  we  hear  from  you, 
the  better  we  can  serve  you. 


Drop  a  postal  to 

CRAINE,  INC, 

1016  Taft  St.,  Norwich/  N.  Y. 


END  FIRE  WORRIES! 

OH 

"ALERT"  AUTOMATIC 
FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEM 

INEXPENSIVE— DEPENDABLE 


''ALERT"  Automatic  Fire  Alarm  Systems  WARN 
YOU  INSTANTLY  if  fire  starts  anywhere  in 
home,  barn  or  outbuildings— permitting  prompt 
fire-fighting  action  to  prevent  serious  loss.  Never 
fail.  Super-sensitive  "Pyrostat”  detectors  often 
sound  alarm  before  a  smolder  can  blaze.  Always 
on  guard,  "ALERT”  Systems  automatically  switch 
to  battery  operation  if  power  fails.  Automatic 
warning  if  system  is  accidentally  deranged.  Com¬ 
plete  dependability  proved  by  U.  S.  Navy  during 
war.  Easy  to  install ;  no  maintenance.  Full- 
Coverage  System,  with  15  Pyrostats  for  over-all 
protection,  $199-50  F.O.B.  Phila.  Easy  terms. 
ELECTRIC  GLASS  CO.,  Dept.  A,  249  N.  4th  St., 
Phila.  6.  Pa. 


FREE  PARTICULARS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

H  I  MAIL  1)16  ea?y  way  to  start  new,  or 
_  .  „  .  expand  your  present  occupation, 

extraordinary  p’.ain,  simple  skill,  know-how,  fact  story 
of  rich  experience  of  author  E,  Rice  day-by-day.  no 
theory.  YOU  DO  NOT  NEED  MONEY  TO  START 
THIS  RICE  WAY.  His  method 
automatically  pays  all  bills  at 
once,  no  loans,  pay  as  you  go, 
no  worry,  quickly  a  home  of  your 
own  all  paid  for.  Rice  paid  off  a 
$5,000  mortgage  one  year  after 
using  this  skillful  idea.  Read 
how  many  are  making  Rice’s 
plan  go  big  ...  .  Does 
this  sound  fishy?  Well.  Rice  has 
been  doing  it  continuously  for  46 
years.  He  made  this  plan  work 
when  living  in  one  room  in  a 
Boston  lodging-house.  Make  this 
creative  idea  go  with  anything 
you  are  selling  or  doing.  Turn 
your  city  or  country  home,  your 
work,  your  hobby,  into  money, 
follow  for  YOUR  success  the  easy 
business  pattern  disclosed  in.  this 
book.  Cloth-bound,  5%  by  8% 
Inches,  14th  edition,  enlarged  to 
576  pages  165  business  adventures,  no  cut-and-dried 
teachy  talk.  Hundreds  whose  letters  we  show  you  de- 
l.  “re,  emphatically  its  superlative  goodness.  Write 
NOW  tor  FREE  particulars  for  YOUR  money-making 

uiwADrfiun.’Syr  P°st-card  "’ill  do.  Address: 

HOWARD  HOUSE,  Melrose  76-205,  Massachusetts 

Farm  Guns  Need 

the  Protection  of 
HOPPE’S  No  9 

Warm  days  and  cold  nights  can  cause  gun 
sweat.  Humidity  brings  moisture.  So  does 
gun  fouling  — and  ALL.  of  these 
things  start  rust  or  corrosion. 
Hoppe’s  No  9  keeps  guns  clean 
and  SAFE — protected  against  rust. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  us  10c 
for  sample.  Valuable  "Gun  Clean¬ 
ing  Guide”  FREE  upon  post 
card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC 

2332  North  8th  Street.  PhiU.33.  Pa. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC 

POULTRY  farm  wanted  for  1,500  or  more  layers. 

State  price  and  particulars.  BOX  4329,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Will  lease  for  5  years  modern  poultry 

farm,  henhouse  capacity  2,000;  8,000  square  feet 
floor  space;  equipped  for  layers  or  broilers.  Will  pay 
rent  6  months  in  advance.  Living  house  4  to  6  rooms. 
Ford,  1874  Loring  Place,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 

IN  lake  region  of  southwestern  Maine,  estate  ap¬ 

proximately  112  acres.  10-room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  70  foot  barn,  garage,  two  room  cottage, 
hen  houses,  bard  wood,  pine,  fruit  and  berries,  way- 
side  market,  black  road.  Granville  Burns,  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

ACRES  178.  One  of  Allegany  County's  outstanding 

dairy  farms  located  near  Andover,  N.  Y.,  nicely 
equipped,  stocked  with  32  head  of  registered  Hoi- 
steins,  10-room  modern  home.  Other  buildings  up  to 
date.  Electricity,  free  gas,  oil  and  gas  rights;  flow¬ 
ing  springs;  crops  being  harvested  included;  large 
monthly  cash  income.  Reason  selling  poor  health. 
Inquire  of  W.  S.  Calhoun.  Andover,  N.  Y, 

LAUNDRY’  For  sale.  Veteran  owner.  Health  failing', 

BOX  4287.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Is  there  a  farm  near  a  Summer  resort. 

where  I  may  spend  remaining  years  of  my  life 
Within  80  miles  New  York  City,  rolling -land  with 
beautiful  view,  gravity  or  spring  water,  operating- 
dairy,  poultry  or  general  farming.  Full  details  and 
photos  in  first  letter.  No  brokers  please.  BOX  4322 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. 

WIJ£Jgi^„^ce!lent  care-  »ental,  physical,  handicapped 
child.  BOX  263,  Onset,  Mass, 

WANTED:  Elderly  gentlemen  boarders  permanently 
on  farm  plain  living  home  cooking.  No  liquor  Rea- 
sonable  rates,  BOX  4273,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  To  give  home  to  girl  age  12  to  18  yean. 

school  privileges  both  common  and  high.  BOX  4275 
Rural  New -Yorker. 

ROOM  and  board  for  mother  and  3  children  for  S 

months,  within  50  mile  radius  of  New  York  Citv 
References  furnished.  J.  P.  Neumann,  630  East  236tti 
Bronx.  New  York  City. _ 

BOARDERS-Tourists :  Permanent,  weekly  on  farm  in 

.  Berkshires.  All  modem  conveniences,  home  cook- 

ing.  $25  weekly.  Mrs.  Batstone,  Kent,  Conn. _ 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from 
$150  monthly.  BOX  4333,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
BASIC  Villa  offers  room  and  board  reasonable  for 
the  winter  months,  conveniences,  cozy  and  restful 
Beautiful  location,  excellent  beds  and  good  plain 
food;  onp  or  two  permanent  guests  desired.  Helen 
Ditges,  Freehold,  N.  Y,  Telephone  Greenville  13  F  23. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  5  lb.  can  $4.50;  5  lb. 

can  dark  $4.00:  2  lb.  can  granulated  $3.00.  Bert 
Prescott.  Essex  Junction.  Vermont. 

DAMIO  Persimmons,  large  as  pranges,  beautiful,  do!  i  - 

nous  semi-tropical  fruit,  good  for  sick  or  well 
They  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00  half 
bushel  $4.00,  8  quarts  $2.50.  All  prepaid.  Will  begin 

SteXnrilfe  Tex^  ^  FItz*erald'3  F™tt  ^ rm . 

N?4VIhr5P*1%slaJTecans:  6  lbs-  *3.4)0:  10  lbs.  $5.50; 

2;5®.  Express  prepaid.  Nut  meats  2  lbs 

Vai^sta.^GeoS  Potion. 


MAPLE  sugar  in  5  lb.  tins  $4.00,  not  prepaii 

Laurence  Russell,  High  Acres.  So.  Boyaiton,  V 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORFUL  hand  woven  kitchen,  hall,  stair  carnet 

WJC  FDStCSt°D  Haffeton^Pa.  JOhn  B°man'  sai 

^°equIpmeent.2°noTuf  "cUrVTo^T 

Georges  Rd.,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore  10,  Md 

Nonfp,ge.  T  YCentrtfuga* 

pattem- L- Paimaaer- pmn- 

ONLY  Laying  "cages  for  sale.  64  cage3.  72  bird  can  i- 

eouitDnedlCbwi»h>eSe  f’8ge8.8re  tn  excellent  condition  and 

gk  t  YoT  Waterers-  Ltn*^  F*™. 

600  G.P.H.  shallow  pump.  One  H,P.  A.C 

used  6  months,  steel  water  tower 

CW,  New  York"0  BradIey'  Yulan'  SulliTa[i 

We  (Woman  48  and  man  22)  would  welcome  correspond 

oef^enCe  T? ®ose  interested  In  collecting,  hobbies 
arts,  crafts.  BOX  4272,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ' 

SALE:  800.  New  wooden  packing  boxes  eanacttw 

Aubumf^Aw  York.*0  5  ™  ^ 

WANTED  To  huy- — single  row  tractor  with  all  pt-min- 


AKTWMT'nh?ahK'mhler  elffitrio  b'ant.  110-220  volt  5 
7-3405  Lubasl1'  TajmersvHle,  phone  209R  or  Wisconsin 

WANTED:  To  exchange  John  Deere  No.  101  com 
picker  or  John  Deere  No.  64  field  ensilage  Harvester 
DeUitt  Rockefeller,  Cairo,  N.  Y.  Telephone  9F1.2. 
WANTED:  Seasoned  hardwood  eordwood.  State  price 
*-T»dfllver6d  by  rre*sht  car  or  truck,  F.  O  B  White 
Plains,  and  ai!  information.  Address  P  O  Box  990 
White  Plains,  New  York.  ’ 

W ANTED— Cut  glass;  state  prices  and  description  of 

pieces  in  first  letter.  BOX  4302.  Rural  New-Yorker 

BULLDOZER:  OPA  celling  $3,575.  Whereas  this  is 

as  is.  Model  L  Allis  Chalmers  bulldozer:  also 
specially  built  extra  heavy  land  clearing  rak,‘. 
changeable  with  bulldozer,  $300  additional;  total  f, 
both  pieces  $3,875.  Heyser  Office.  Port  Jefferson 
Station,  telephone  4 19. 


WANTED:  Used  soil  shredder  or  ensilage  cutter 

suitable  for  schxedding  organic  materials  for 
compose  ^  Oak  Park  Nurseries,  East  Patchogue. 

AN  appeal  for  help  to  save  suffering!  Growing  out 

of  illness  and  death  of  life  partner  for  55  years 
and  my  part  in  caring  ror  her,  would  thankfully 
appreciate  assistance  In  securing  sufficient  yellow- 
red  berries  of  Climbing  Bitter  Sweet-Celastrus 
Scandeus  (not  nightshade)  for  a  thorough  medicinal 
test.  Non-profit  proposition  for  me.  working  on  faith, 
but  postage  returned  if  desired.  No  quantity  too 
small.  Should  be  partially  dried  without  heat, 
JVithin  easy  distance  if  abundant,  glad  to  come 
bringing  bed  and  eats,  bothering  no  one.  No  time 
for  correspondence.  Isaac  C.  Rogers.  Danaville.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Austin  car  or  motor  part3.  Emma  S 
Knowles,  Boardman  R.P.D.  2,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


FOR  Sale:  One  six  roll  International  corn  huskei 

and  shredder,  cost  $1,400;  price  $600.  One  Cherry- 
Burrell  six  ft.  stainless  steel  cooler  with  stainless 
steel  covers,  price  $350.  One  creamery  package  foui 
wide  soaker  type  bottle  washer,  cost  $2,200;  pric. 
$750.  One  International  Separator  No.  7  stainless 
steel  bowl,  price  $100.  All  this  equipment  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  VV.  H.  Tants,  Utaaont.  N.  Y 
Telephone  Altamont  2S73. 
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work  saving 

Super  Six 


Model  96 
Hydra-liH 
with 

Vegetable 

Basket 


m 


Latest  development  in  time -and  labor  saving  attachments  for  the  powerful 
Super  Six  Hydra-Lift  is  this  new  Super  Six  all-purpose  Vegetable  Basket. 
Handles  beets,  corn,  potatoes  and  a  wealth  of  other  farm  products  with 
ease.  Ideal  for  field  boxes,  too.  With  Super  Six  to  do  the  heavy  work,  why 
worry  about  the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  harvest  crews?  Super  Six  makes 
the  most  of  your  tractor  every  day  of  the  year.  Six  interchangeable  at¬ 
tachments  for  specialized  farm  jobs— manure  fork,  gravel  plate,  sweep 
rake,  bulldozer,  snowplow  and  vegetable  basket— and  more  to  come. 
SUPER  SIX  WAGON  HOIST  — lifts  anything  on  wheels!  Saves  hours  in  un¬ 
loading  every  day.  Built  to  withstand  hard  use.  Operates  by  friction  drive 
from  power  take-off  or  with  small  auxiliary  motor.  Great  lifting  capacity. 
Brake  holds  load  in  any  position.  Cradle  wings  lock  wheels  so  wagon  can  t 
roll  off.  Engineered  to  provide  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

FARM  WITH  SUPER  SIX  —  and  lead  the  field! 

CEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


THE  SEAL  OF( 


SUPER  SIX  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  Q 

806  Plymouth  Building,  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 
Name . 

i  Address . 

I 

;  City .  State . . 

□  SUPER  SIX  HYDRA-LIFT  □  WAGON  HOIST 

| Dealer's  Name . . . . . 

SUPERIORITY 


SUPER  SIX 

MINNEAPOLIS 


S A Xi E S  CO.  ■  i 

2,  MINNESOTA 


KILL"  w  eeds 

— '"VFall 


_ _ 

2000-F  Flame  30"i3"’  kills  Stalks, 
Seeds  and  Boots.  Prepares  ground 
for  Spring  Plowing.  No.  99  Sr.  Out¬ 
fit  includes  4  gal.  all  welded  tank, 
1’  hose  and  seamless  steel  remov¬ 
able  coil  burner.  (Burns  6%  kero¬ 
sene  and  94%  air).  Over  a  half 
million  in  use.  Endorsed  by  Agri. 
Author.  Guaranteed  for  1  year.  Mfg. 

j I*  ships  at  once. 
10  Day  — -J  Price  complete.. 

Trial  $22.00 

AEROIL 

PRODUCTS  CO. 

6773  Park  Ave. 
West  New  York 
New  Jersey 


USES  for 

No.  99 
Weed 
_Burner| 

.locale*  traa  Stwwpt 
-•rush  Strip  lerala* 

1  luralag  laUclad  Lu>n 
|ll<t*r  lust  Caarial 
Cadtrt  F#*f  luraJag 
C  1*4*  1ft*  Owl  trripalaa 
•Oltck*. 

•ackfirU*  ♦#  Cnfttrai 

Ifattd  R'N 
Charting  twH,  »tfc 

SpGttlng  leek* 

Daafrvyia*  In  tael  tiiti 
£(ta.mi**tiag  MMiiilMt 
Killing  Aimy  Bug*  __ 

D Mfroylag  HaeaJ**  Wat  . 
Drying  Ov«  Damp  litM.sU.| 
Dying  Out  Damp  Caacretar 

H anting  Marttcuttw  at  W#i 

Mae Ang  ftrantflag  |r*M 
M anting  Salt 

:  Hearing  F«*4  Caakan 
Heating  Cote  lamt.  ate 
Starting  Fit#  ha  Furnana 
Par#  a»  I  attar 
Thawing  Fnaana  Flp«% 
Fampt,  *H- 
tailing  Inn  and  San* 
CaccUflani*  Caatral 
DilintacHag  Ut  Had 
|  Quarters 
OUintactina 
SnaP  Mi 


HATCHET  MILL 

BEST  FARM  FEED  MILL  YET! 


Here  is  the  successor  to  the 
hammer  mill!  It  chops  as 
well  as  grinds.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  new  blower- rotor 
is  equipped  with  both 
''flying  hatchets”  and  en¬ 
silage  knives.  Feed  grinder,  hay 
chopper,  silo  filler,  roughage 
cutter  all  in  one  low-cost  ma¬ 
chine!  Safe  pneumatic  feed. 

Grinds  sorghum  grain,  chops  fodder. 
FREE  colorful  bulletins  on  Hatchet 
Mills,  Forage  and  Grain  Blowers, 
Ensilage  Cutters.  Write  — 

a/feu  mfg*  co., 

f  877  YORK  STREET.  MANITOWOC, WI3 


FREE 

BOOKLET ! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
your  family  to  find  out  more 
about  Es-Min-El,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil  mineralizer  that 
helps  you  grow  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables ! 

Don’t  delay — Write  today. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

?  J  '  .  *  .  ‘ 

Department  R.N.-Y.  Atlanta,  Georgia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.'”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  housing  shortage  has  brought  I  wish  to  place  in  your  hands  for 
out  any  number  of  offers  of  pre-  collection  a  small  balance  of  90  cents, 
fabricated  homes.  There  is  much  Pennsylvania  A  Reader 

interest  because  of  ^be  gr^t  need.  \ye  try  to  collect  bills  for  our  friends 

Many  well-established  concei  s against  debtors  at  such  a  distance  that 
manufacturing  pre-fabricated  house: .  j_he  crecjitor  cannot  collect  the  claim 
Also  there  are  a  large  number  of  u  -  himseif;  or  when  there  is  some  mis- 
known  and  unscrupulous  companies  understanding  or  neglect  that  we  may 
cropping  up  with  glowing  propositions.  ^  tQ  clear  up  or  aid  in  adjust- 

Complaints  about  these  are  already  ment.  Where  there  is  a  case  of  fraud 
commg  in,  to  the  effect  that  prices  are  or  refusai  t0  pay  a  just  ciaim)  we  are 
high,  workmanship  poor,  materials  gia(j  to  use  our  influence  to  clear  the 
cheap  and  of .en  substitutions  are  made  recor(j  We  cannot,  however,  endeavor 
for  materials  that  were  anticipated  to  adjust  complaints  or  collect  ac- 
and  agreed  upon.  Substantial  deposits  counts  against  parties  in  the  same 
are  said  to  have  been  made  in  some  general  neighborhood.  Justices  of  the 
cases  in  order  to  facilitate  early  de-  peace  are  the  best  source  of  help  in 
livery,  but  the  delivery  has  not  been  tocat  disputes.  Often  two  parties  can 
made  and  great  disappointment  re-  get  together  with  a  friendly  third 
suited.  Before  entering  into  any  party  and  iron  out  a  difficulty  with 
agreements  we  suggest  checking  on  ease  an(j  a  grm  g00d  feeling  remains 
the  standing  of  the  company.  Pay  no  with  the  neighbors.  Try  this  when  a 
money  and  sign  no  contracts  until  this  dispute  threatens  to  become  involved 
has  been  done.  Next  ascertain  what  and  wreck  a  friendship, 
the  requirements  are  m  your  section 
in  connection  with  the  building  codes. 

Make  all  inquiries  before  signing  or  Perhaps  you  can  help  with  my 
paying  over  any  money.  Deal  with  problem.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  The 
an  authorized  company  in  good  stand-  r.  N.-Y.,  and  have  noted  with  interest 
ing.  There  is  a  future  in  these  pre-  your  very  successful  efforts  to  make 
fabricated  houses,  but  make  -  haste  some  of  these  “careless”  business 
slowly  when  giving  orders,  signing  People  pay  up.  I  ordered  motion  picture 
contracts  and  paying  out  money.  filrps  from  Trans-American  Sales, 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  sending  cash  with 
A  news  item  reported  that  a  party  order.  Part  of  the  goods  came  but 
had  paid  taxes  each  year  on  a  piece  1S  s^or^  in  *he  amount  of 

of  New  Jersey  land,  bought  sight  un-  $9-35-  If  you  could  get  some  action 
seen,  for  $750.  The  buyer  visited  the  ?u*  °f  ihese  people,  I  would  appreciate 
section  and  the  officials  stated  that,  v  vi-  R'  R’  J' 

according  to  maps  and  records  of  land  tNew  xorK 

sales,  the  plot  did  not  exist  and  never  The  address  given  was  a  Post  Office 

had  existed.  They  would  return  the  box  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  letters 
amount  paid  for  taxes,  but  the  original  are  now  returned  unclaimed.  If  any 
investment  would  be  lost.  There  is  a  reader  has  a  later  address  or  similar 

happy  ending  to  this  story,  as  the  New  experience,  we  would  like  the 

Jersey  tax  collector  uncovered  an  error  information, 
and  the  lot  was  located.  The  owner 
stated  he  knew  where  the  property 

was  and  had  seen  it  recently,  as  he  Harold  Smith,  L.  F.  Ailport  and 

intended  to  sell  it.  There  are  several  Clyde  Arthur  called  on  home  owners 

lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  and  in  and  around  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  an 

our  reason  for  referring  to  it  is  to  urge  apparently  altruistic  interest  in  the 

our  readers  not  to  buy  land  anywhere  parties  and  advising  them  that  they 
sight  unseen,  as  the  result  might  not  “noticed”  the  roof  or  gutter  of  their 
be  as  fortuitous  as  in  this  case.  There  houses  needed  repairing.  They  promised 
are  many  cases  on  record  where  the  to  do  the  work  rapidly  and  reasonably, 
lots  sold  were  miles  out  at  sea  under  because  they  claimed  they  had  quite 
water.  Others  were  swamps  and  barren  a  few  similar  pieces  of  work  in  the 
lands.  Some  lots  were  offered  “free,”  neighborhood.  Complaints  followed 
but  eventually  it  developed  that  an-  promptly  to  the  effect  that  charges 
other  lot  had  to  be  bought  to  get  the  were  excessive  and  the  work  very 
free  one.  Look  at  what  you  buy  and  poorly  done.  Investigation  developed 
get  full  information  before  signing  that  Smith  and  Arthur  had  police 
papers  or  paying  out  your  cash.  When  records.  They  made  adjustments  with 
officials  err,  those  unfamiliar  with  de-  the  complaining  parties  and  were 


tails  are  easily  led  into  mistakes. 


Is  the  enclosed  concern  responsible? 
If  I  sent  a  description  of  my  farm 
would  I  be  obligated  in  any  way  if  I 
did  not  sign  any  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments?  C.  o.  F. 

Maryland 


ordered  to  leave  Utica  at  once.  Watch 
out  for  them  or  persons  making 
similar  offers. 


A  way  to  make  money  was  suggested 
in  an  advertisement  that  calls  for  du¬ 
plicating  cartoons.  It  cost  $3.98  for  a 
complete  set  of  instructions.  I  will  not 

_  ,  .  ,  .  .  send  the  money  until  I  find  out  about 

We  do  not  know  the  company,  but  jj.  an(j  wonder  if  it  is  legitimate, 
we  surmise  they  would  ask  for  an  New  York  a  s 

“advance  fee”  for  listing  your  farm, 

before  they  would  make  any  attempt  For  the  amount  a  series  of  instruc- 
to  sell  it.  We  have  repeatedly  advised  tions  will  be  sent  and  we  fear  the 
against  “advance  fee”  propositions.  If  service  will  end  here.  There  are  so 
you  decide  to  send  them  a  description,  many  methods  for  reproducing  car- 
ask  for  a  complete,  definite  statement  toons  and  other  materials  reasonably 
of  their  terms.  If  they  ask  you  to  sign  these  days  we  see  little  prospect  of 
any  contract  or  agreement  read  it  an  amateur  making  a  living  at  it.  At 
carefully  and  see  that  it  does  not  least  we  have  not  heard  of  one.  There 
contain  any  clause  which  would  give  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  the 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  your  originator  of  the  plan  is  the  one  who 
property.  In  filling  out  the  description,  will  take  m  the  money, 
make  sure  there  is  no  committment  in 

it  Any  contract  with  them — or  any  Here  are  a  few  tricks  that  have  been 
concern  should  definitely  state  that  played  recently  and  it  is  wise  to  keep 
they  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  them  in  mind  in  the  event  they  reach 
commission  until  and  unless  a  sale  has  your  section.  A  young  man  visited 
been  completed  by  their  efforts,  and  various  office  buildings  with  an  ap- 
no  commission  will  be  due  if  a  sale  parently  friendly  offer  to  the  young 
is  made  as  the  result  of  your  own  women  employed  there.  He  agreed 
efforts.  No  fee  for  listing  property  to  stand  in  the  “nylon”  line  and  get 
should  be  paid  until  the  sale  is  com-  a  pair  of  stockings  for  the  girls,  who 
pleted.  It  is  well  to  have  a  lawyer  would  pay  him  $2.00  for  same.  A 
check  details  before  closing  any  deal,  number  of  the  young  ladies  advanced 

the  money,  but  he  never  returned  and 
,  .  ,  ,  the  police  were  unable  to  trace  him. 

I  purchased  a  machine  and  made  a  ,  ,  ,  ... 

down  payment  of  one-third  on  it,  the  The  old  cash  bond  racket  is  again  at 
balance  to  be  paid  monthly.  I  was  hand.  Attractive  jobs  are  offered  but 
advised  the  machine  was  ready  for  there  is  a  demand  for  a  liberal  payment 
delivery  but  we  have  never  received  in  order  to  get  them.  One  young  lady 
it  They  keep  telling  us  we  will  get  planned  to  cash  several  hundred  dollars 
it  any  day  Now  they  say  we  must  to  pay  for  a  cash  bond  on  a  particu- 
pay  $10.00  more  for  it.  Can  we  hold  larly  interesting  position.  A  veteran 
them  to  the  contract?  MRS.  J.  K.  was  offered  a  job  if  he  would  pay 

New  York  several  thousand  dollars  for  a  cash 

,  .  ,  bond.  Fortunately  both  were  headed 

The  company  seems  to  have  promised  Check  up  carefully  on  individuals 

a  machine  they  did  not  have  ready  for  or  organizations  that  ask  for  a  cash 
delivery,  but  expected  soon.  In  tne  ^ond  as  a  means  of  getting  employment 
meantime  the  steel  strike  held  up  all  ancj  certainly  before  paying  out  good 
goods.  The  company  applied  to  the  money> 

OPA  for  permission  to  make  a  new 

model  and  increase  their  price.  They  ......  , 

were  granted  the  right.  Therefore,  A  man  representing  that  he  was  her 
they  had  no  old  models  to  deliver  and  husband’s  “brother  mason”  called  at 
the  customer  either  had  to  pay  the  a  home,  stating  he  had  especially  at- 
additional  price  for  the  new  model  or  tractive  oriental  rugs.  The  lady  told 
have  the  original  down  payment  re-  him  her  husband  was  not  a  mason  and 
turned  We  are  well  aware  of  the  the  visitor  hurriedly  departed.  She  was 
difficulties  a  company  has  had  to  face  interested  enough  to  take  his  license 
in  setting  materials  and  help,  but  we  number  and  report  the  incident  to  the 
feel  salesmen  should  not  be  so  over  authorities.  It  was  discovered  he  was 
enthusiastic  when  taking  orders  that  an  old  time  fake  rug  peddler  by  name 
they  make  unwarranted  promises.  The  of  William  G.  Le  Master  and  had 
customer  is  disappointed  and  distrust-  followed  these  same  tactics  for  at  least 
ful  We  were  not  able  to  get  the  25  years.  Incidentally  the  rugs  were 
machine  for  our  reader.  nothing  but  jute  and  cotton  rugs. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 

or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N,  J, _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 

valescent  home.  Or.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.. 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y, _ 

MILKERS :  OeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards ;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids:  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges,  BOX  4192,  Itural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y, 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  homo.  Dr.  Grossman, 
3(1  Primrose  Ave.,  ait.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allcrton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massaclmstts. _ 

NUBSE  wanted  in  nursing  home  in  Rockland  County. 

Good  salary.  Write  fully.  BOX  3972.  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Teacher  for  kindergarten  in  church  school, 
should  be  able  to  play  piano.  BOX  4072,  K.  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  General  stall'  nurses  for  duty  in  large 

general  hospital,  beginning  cash  salary  $180 
monthly  with  one  meal  and  laundering  of  uniforms; 
$12.50  month  additional  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatric  services.  Head  nurses,  cash 
salary  $230  monthly  plus  one  meal  and  laundering 
of  uniforms;  same  differentials  for  tuberculosis,  con¬ 
tagion  and  psychiatric  services.  Inside  •maintenance 
optional  with  $50  month  deductible  from  cash  salary. 
Licensed  New  York  State  practical  nursos  cash 
salary  $167.50  monthly  .with  same  considerations  on 
meals,  laundry  and  supplemental  reimbursement  as 
listed  above.  Pleasant  environment  accessible  to  New 
York  City.  Must  be  eligible  for  licensure  in  New 
York  State.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Grasslands 
Hospital.  Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  citizens  over  18  as  farmhands  on  State 
hospital  farm.  Outside  work,  no  milking.  $1,140 
yearly  for  48  hours  per  week  with  board,  room, 
laundry.  Holidays,  vacations,  sick  care.  B.  L. 
Whitney.  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  cook,  small  family.  Dining¬ 
room  kitchen  service  only.  Own  room  with  private 
bath.  Beferences  required.  Write  Box  4213,  Bural 
New-Yorker  giving  full  particulars, _ 

WOMAN,  middloaged,  to  do  light  housework,  help 
with  cooking  In  a  pleasant  suburban  Christian  home 
one  hour  from  New  York.  Own  room  and  bath.  Two 
adults,  two  children  ages  3  and  5  in  family.  Good 
salary.  Pleasant  nature  and  reliability  essential. 
Write;  Mrs,  Edward  Ladewlg,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Kis-Lyn  Industrial  8chool  wants  middle- 
aged  couples,  no  children,  no  experience  necessary, 
farming  experience  advantageous,  good  salary  plus 
maintenance,  vacation,  extra  time  off.  Write  C.  E. 
Horton.  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa, _ 

HOUSEHOLD  assistant  wanted  for  two  grown-ups, 
three  children,  household.  $20  a  week.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  BOX  4224,  Bural  New-Yorker,  _ 

W ANTED:  A  horticulturist  to  take  charge  of  an 
estate  together  with  farming.  No  livestock.  Com¬ 
pletely  mechanized.  The  man  must  have  farm  school 
education  and  capable  of  handling  men.  Position 
available  end  of  this  season.  House  is  modernly 
equipped.  Apply.  Althouse  Chemical  Company,  540 
Pear  St.,  Beading.  Penna. _ 

ATTENDANTS,  men  and  women.  Ago  limits  18  to 
55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  86  days  an¬ 
imal  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after  0 
months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Blip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island. _ 

SAWMILL  help  wanted.  Experienced,  sober  men  only. 

Good  wages  and  overtime.  Burma  Koad  Lumber 
Company,  P.  O.  BOX  "39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 

WOMAN  Wanted  to  help  In  cottage  for  old  people  In 
country  institution.  BOX  4284,  Bural  New-Yorker. 
GOOD  Plain  cook;  live  In.  Day  School  for  Little 
Children,  1120  Constant  Ave.,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y, 
WANTED :  Married  coupio  on  modern  dairy  farm, 
village  of  Bhinebeck.  Woman  for  light  housework; 
man  for  general  farm  work,  milking  machine;  no 
horses.  Furnished  cottage  and  board ;  state  ago  and 
salary.  Post  Office  Box  II.  Rhineheck,  N.  Y. 
HOUSEKEEPER  In  suburban  Boston  for  small 
family,  can  offer  attractive  living  quarters  and 
permanent  home  with  Christian  family.  Must  be 
good  plain  cook.  $125  month.  If  interested  give  cx- 
perlence  and  age,  BOX  4270,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  dairy  farm;  modern  machinery  used. 

$120  month,  house,  milk,  wood,  electricity  and 
garden.  A.  Heisser,  Rhineheck,  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  Phone  Bhinebeck  520  F  11. _ 

YOUNG  Woman  wanted  for  small  kennel;  experience 
not  necessary  if  good  worker;  board  and  salary. 
Box  618,  Westbury  Long  Island.  Telephone  210. 

GIRL:  Housework,  uo  cooking,  own  room.  $100.  month. 

Heller,  910  Bushwick  Ave,,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
COTTAGE  Attendants,  especially  women,  to  fill  perma¬ 
nent  positions  in  one  of  Connecticut's  finest  institu¬ 
tions.  Good  pay,  exceptional  living  quarters  and 
recreational  faculties.  Liberal  vacation  and  sick  leave 
privileges  with  full  pay.  Pension  plan.  Yearly  increases 
in  pay  given  to  maximum  for  position.  Extremely  low 
charge  for  board,  room  and  laundry  approximating  $6.00 
per  week  for  all  employees  who  live  here.  Full  salary 
paid  if  live  off  the  grounds.  For  complete  information 
concerning  the  above  and  other  positions,  write  to  the 
Sonthbury  Training  School.  Southbury,  Connecticut. 
DAIRYMEN  Wanted:  three  single  men.  Room  furnish¬ 
ed.  Ope  married  man.  House  with  modem  improve¬ 
ments  available  at  $11.50  per  month.  Men  must  be 
skilled  in  the  use  of  milking  machine  and  general 
herd  management  practices.  48  hour  week.  Beferences 
required.  Salary  range  $2,040  to  $2,520.  Apply  to 
A.  B.  Merrill,  Head,  Department  of  Dairy  Industry, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut. 

GARDENERS:  Barge  resort  property.  $100.00  monthly, 
maintenance.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Bake.  N.  Y. 
WANTED — Single,  middloaged  man.  Poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  No  drunkard.  State  wages.  R.  G.  Miller, 
Marydel,  Maryland. 

^KINDERGARTEN  Teacher,  qualified;  live  in.  Private 

Day  School  for  Bittle  Children.  1120  Constant  Ave., 
Peeksklll,  New  York. 

HELP  Wanted — Someone  to  operate  beef  farm  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania.  Good  wages  and  profit  sharing. 
Write  E.  E.  Schmick,  Elmira.  New  York. 

FARM  Hand  for  modernly  equipped  poultry  farm ;  sober 
and  reliable;  steady  job.  $100.  monthly,  room  and 
board.  Isidore  Sichel,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone:  M.  J,  7--4441. _ , 

WANTED:  Middleaged  white  trustworthy  houseworker 
plain  cook.  Sleep  in.  Permanent  position,  excellent 
wages,  summer  Westchester,  winter  New  York.  E. 

Benedict,  186  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. _ 

CARETAKER.  Camp  in  country,  good  home,  $35 

month,  room  and  board,  summer  more.  Nelson.  1732 
49th  St.,  Brooklyn,  or  Box  337,  Livingston  Manor,  N  Y. 

WANTED — Women  willing  to  do  light  housework  for 
room  and  board,  BOX  4278,  Itural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  Manager  of  proven  ability,  honest,  reliable, 
sober,  for  roost  modern  purebred  dairy  farm.  In 
Litchfield  Co.  Conn,  must  know  all  phases  of  farming, 
handling  crew  of  3  men,  meticulously  clean  and 

thorough.  4  room  house,  with  electricity,  gas  and 
$200.  a  month  to  start.  BOX  4280,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Woman  to  help-  in  cottage  for  children,  in 
country  institution.  Must  be  able  to  mend.  Will  con¬ 
sider  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  4285,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

WE  Want  a  nice  girl  for  general  housework  in 
Pleasant  home.  Own  room  and  bath.  40  minutes  from 
New  York  City.  Two  children.  Wages  $100.  per 
month.  Write  Mrs.  Clifford  Domke,  35  Greenacres 
Ave,,  Searsdaln,  New  York,  Or  phone  Scarsdale  5568, 

WANTED  Woman  helper  for  general  housowork  and  to 

assist  Nurse  in  small  Infirmary  in  Country  Institu¬ 
tion.  BOX  4301,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  15  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  •  counted 
as  five  words. 


Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 

date  of  issue. 


11  days  in  advance  of 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Tenant  farmer  with  family.  Eastern  Shove 
Maryland.  Located  large  river,  125  acres  tillable 
land,  available  immediately;  write  for  further  informa- 
tion.  BOX  4288,  Itural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Dairyman  married  private  herd,  must  bo 
tidy  with  person,  a  good  butter  maker;  wife  to  care 
for  boarding  house  3  men.  Not  more  than  1  child,  good 
pay,  usual  maintenance.  Connecticut.  BOX  4289,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER  For  general  farm  work.  Must  know  tractors 

and  modern  machinery.  Location  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
House  available.  Good  wages  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  BOX  4290,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

Dairy  Farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  DeLaval 
Milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ 

LARGE  Nationally  known  concern  operating  retail  feed 
and  farm  supply  stores  has  several  openings  with  a 
good  future.  Experienced  feed  salesmen  and  ex 
perienced  farm  and  dairy  equipment  salesmen  are 
needed  at  locations  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
Agricultural  background  desirable,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and  past 
experience.  Apply  stating  age,  education  and  experience 
to  BOX  4298,  Bural  New-Yorker  interview  will  then 
bo  arranged.  


WANTED:  Married  man  for  modem  dairy  and 
general  farming  in  Connecticut.  Capable  and  assume 
full  charge,  keep  records.  Beal  opportunity  and  good 
salary  to  responsible  man  who  desires  permanent 
position.  New  modern  five  room  cottage,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Indicate  age,  experience  and  references. 
Position  available  October  1st.  BOX  4315,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Women  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  Supervisors 
Write  to  Dairy  Records  Office.  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  for  Information  about  training  school  to  be  held 
November  11-23,  1946. 


MAN — To  take  care  of  small  dog  kennel  in  country. 

Permanent.  Experience  unnecessary.  Must  like  dogs. 
Furnish  full  details  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  Box  749, 
Red  Bank.  New  Jersey. 


WIDOWER  with  2  children  8  and  10,  wants  capable 
housekeeper.  Main  house  on  large  farm  near 
Bennington,  Vt.  All  modern  improvements.  A.  H. 
Robinson.  Jerroain  Hill  Farm,  North  Bennington,  Vt, 


MOTHEK  with  two  young  children  needs  helper. 

Good  home.  $120.  Levene,  East  Middle  Patent 
Road,  Bedford  Village,  X.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  hoys  camp,  year  round  position.  Must 
be  general  handyman.  State  age,  salary,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  BOX  4312.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Man  and  wife  to  do  cooking  and  general 
housework;  good  wages;  comfortable  accommodations 
owner's  residence;  situated  on  farm  Whitemarsh, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  no  objection  to  one  child; 
good  references  required.  Reply  "Charles  S.  Chcston, 
1421  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  for  modern  dairy  and  general 
farming  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Real 
opportunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires 
permanent  job.  Modern  6-room  house  with  bath,  heat, 
light  and  philgas  furnished.  State  age,  qualifications 
and  references.  BOX  4304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  for  small  farm  estate.  Garden¬ 
ing,  lawns,  cooking,  some  housekeeping.  Furnished 
house  with  heat  and  light  provided.  In  reply  state 
ages,  experience  and  wages  expected.  Best  references 
necessary.  BOX  4306,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Two  school  teachers  for  beginners  and 
first  grades.  If  interested  write  or  telephone.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Central  New  Jersey.  Phone  647  J  1  Cranbury, 
New  Jersey. 


COOK-Houseworker,  $35  weekly;  or  two  girls  $225 
monthly.  Would  consider  couple  if  man  had  out¬ 
side  position.  Please  write  stating  nationality  and 
experience.  References  required.  P.  O.  Box  375, 
Bye,  New  York.  


WANTED:  Herdsman-manager  for  small  purebred  herd. 

Modern  5 -room  house.  Good  salary.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  able,  clean,  married  man.  No  drinking. 
Write  ,T.  S.  Dunning,  Farmington,  Conn. _ 


WANTED:  Good  test  cow  milker.  House  furnished. 

References  required.  Lake  Delaware  Farm,  Delhi, 
New  York. 


CHEDCO  Farm,  Berlin,  Massachusetts,  wants  a  test 
cow  milker.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Married  man  preferred.  Give  age,  experience,  and 
references. 


WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housekeeping  in 
physicians  family  of  two  elderly  adults.  Good 
wages,  good  home.  References  desired.  Write  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Collier,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  middle  aged  couple  looking  for  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Working  farm  manager.  Small  stock. 
Wife  to  take  care  small  flock  poultry  assist  in  house 
and  make  butter.  Columbia  County.  New  York.  Sepa¬ 
rate  cottage,  modern,  partially  furnished.  Family  two 
adults.  Satisfactory  references  required.  BOX  4307, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  A  good  all  around  farmer  or  farm  man. 

One  that  can  handle  horses.  Apply  to  BOX  4308, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Capable,  entire  charge  when  mother 
away;  happy  disposition.  No  laundry,  no  heavy 
cleaning.  Pleasant  home  in  country,  45  miles  from 
New  York.  Two  adults,  two  school  children.  Own 
room,  bath,  radio.  References.  Mrs.  Robert 
McLaughlin.  Bedford.  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Young  girl  to  make  her  home  and  help 
in  beautiful  country  home  Eastern  Pennsylvania: 
will  clothe,  educate  and  pay  liberal  allowance;  refer- 
ences  required.  BOX  4324,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER -Cook  for  two  adults;  private  room 
and  bath;  excellent  home  for  the  right  person.  25 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Good  salary.  BOX  4321, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Two  women,  one  reliable  mature  attendant 
preferably  with  some  practical  nursing  experience: 
also  reliable  housekeeper  for  elderly  woman,  well 
mentally  but  semi  Invalid,  desiring  to  return  to  her 
home  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Good  wages  and  comfortable 
home.  BOX  4320,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK:  Experienced,  able  to  serve  meals  for  private 
New  Jersey  family.  Do  not  apply  unless  ex¬ 
perienced  fine  cooking  and  dessert  making.  Good 
homo  to  right  person,  room,  board,  $80  month  clear. 
Seasonal  worker  not  wanted.  Last  cook  17  years  hero, 
now  retiring,  BOX  4319,  Rural  New-Yorker _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  General  housework:  own  room,  $125 
monthly.  BOX  4317,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Reliable  single  farmer  for  responsible 
job  on  modern  dairy  farm;  purebred  Holsteins. 
Good  conditions  and  salary.  Write  BOX  4327,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker:  Bendlx  washer;  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  four  adults  kind  and  considerate.  40  miles 
from  New  York.  Own  room  and  bath.  $140.  ML 
Klsco  4860 ;  reverse  charges. _ 

WANTED  coup’e,  gardener,  handyman  and  laundress 
to  occupy  unfurnished  five  room  cottage,  two  bed¬ 
rooms  and  bath.  Greenwich.  Connecticut.  Advise 

references,  salary  expected.  BOX  4335,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm  work,  $150 
per  month  and  privileges;  single  $110  per  month, 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Malnart  Bros.,  Ashley 
Falls,  Massachusetts. 


RUGGED  couple  for  fruit  farm-nursery;  man,  out¬ 

side  work.  Woman,  plain  cook-houseworker;  year 
round  job.  Small  adult  family.  Sftte  approximate 
ages  and  wages  expected.  Photo  returned.  Mrs.  B. 
Park,  Park  Lane,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  plain  cook-houseworker;  fruit  farm  nursery: 

small  adult  family.  State  approximate  age  and 
wages  expected.  Send  photo  or  describe  self.  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Park,  Park  Lane,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairy  farmer;  one  mile  from 

town,  excellent  location,  good  wages  paid.  Edward 
P.  Wengert,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farmhand  for  general  farm  work,  married 

or  single;  moderate  wages.  Fritsche,  Star  Boute, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

GROOM,  experienced,  fienimore  School  of  Horseman¬ 

ship.  240  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Caretaker,  working  farm  manager,  25  to 

40,  married;  repair,  working  knowledge  equipment, 
etc.,  creative  farm  land  development  on  farm  estate 
near  Toms  River,  N.  J.  Wife  to  assist  with  owner’s 
housework  two  days  weekly.  Modern,  furnished  care¬ 
taker's  house,  electric  light,  oil  heat,  eggs,  garden 
space,  etc.  Real  permanent  opportunity,  for  family 
with  a  future  as  place  develops.  In  reply,  state 
education,  age,  experience,  salary,  references.  BOX 
4305,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WANTED:  Good  cook,  general  houseworker;  compe¬ 

tent.  Own  room  and  bath,  radio.  No  laundry.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Communicate  with  IDs.  Wm.  Beers,  Hook 
Road,  Bedford,  N.  Y.T 

OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious,  single  man,  as  milker, 

general  barn  work,  large  Jersey  herd  under  ex¬ 
perienced  herdsman.  Good  living  conditions,  w-ages 
and  chance  to  improve  position.  In  writing  give 
previous  experience  and  references.  Whitehall  Farms, 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED :  Man  or  couple ;  large  poultry  breeding 

farm,  top  wages,  six-day  week,  with  or  without 
apartment.  On  the  job  training  for  war  veteran.  Job 
with  future.  Max  Blender,  Ferndale,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Liberty  1268  W. 

WANTED:  Congenial  responsible  woman  to  help  in 
household.  Would  consider  mother  and  teen  age 
child.  BOX  472  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

HELP  Wanted:  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 
over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8 -hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 
$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  New  York. 

TWO  farm  hands,  married  or  single  for  Hudson 

Talley  dairy  farm.  Must  be  experienced.  Good 
wages.  Good  living  and  working  conditions.  BOX 
4334.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MALE  Help  wanted:  Experienced  farmer,  barn  man 

or  outside  man  or  both,  married  with  small  family 
or  single,  excellent  living  conditions,  top  salary. 
Opportunity  for  wife  or  daughter  to  work  as 
children's  nurse  maid,  full  or  part  time.  References 
required  and  investigated.  Position  open  any  time. 
Laurel  Ridge,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Telephone  832. 

WANTED;  Career  dairy  farmer,  family  man,  age  to 
30.  machine  milking,  opening  approximately  No¬ 
vember  1st.,  housing  facilities  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  located  U.  8.  highway  near  large  city, 
upper  New  York,  wages  arranged,  references  re¬ 
quired,  state  fully.  Address  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
Mooney,  East  Pembroke,  Mass. 

GOOD  cook,  general  houseworker,  competent,  settled 

woman  for  3  adults.  One  who  can  drive.  No  laundry. 
Pleasant  room  and  bath.  References.  Salary  $150. 
Write  Mrs.  Walter  Dunnock,  Bedford  Road, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man,  sober,  steady,  to  milk,  feed  50  cows; 

42  machine  milked,  8  hand  milked.  Must  be  ex¬ 
cellent  hand  milker.  No  field  work  or  barn  cleaning. 
Small  5-room  bungalow  with  conveniences.  No  fuei 
provided.  Salary  $200  month.  Optional,  additional 
salary  if  wife  does  housework.  Oakfield  Dairy,  Box 
15.  Bellmore,  Long  Island. 

SINGLE,  middleaged  man.  must  like  poultry;  upstate 

New  York;  give  age  and  wages  required  first  letter. 
BOX  4328.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  General  houseworker,  good  plain  cook,  for 

small  country  house  near  New  York.  Two  adults, 
two  school  children,  comfortable  sunny  room  with 
radio  and  private  bath.  We  are  a  literary  family 
and  for  a  trustworthy  and  reliable  woman  it  will 
be  a  pleasant  position.  Generous  time  off,  good 
wages.  Write  Mrs.  D.  C.  Russell,  Katonah,  N  Y. 

SOMEONE  who  wants  good  secure  home  in  pleasant 
family,  40-50;  cook  and  help  some  with  the  house¬ 
work.  We  do  not  want  Mho  regular  maid  type  of 
help  but  just  a  nice  substantial  kind  of  person; 
white  or  colored.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hauber,  198  Washington 
Road,  Sayreville,  N.  J. 

W’ANTED:  Gentlewoman  to  help,  care  for  two 

children;  able  to  drive  car.  No  heavy  work.  Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Brown,  R.  F.  D.  No.  X,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

MEN'S  school  of  nursing.  Pennsylvania  hospital  pre¬ 

pares  high  school  aud  college  graduates,  17  to  85 
years  old,  for  registered  nurse  examination.  3-year 
course.  Maintenance  and  allowance.  Leroy  N.  Craig, 
R.  N.,  4401  Market  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

COUPLE;  Small  farm  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Woman. 

general  houseworker;  state  age,  salary,  experience. 
Straight  construction.  11  East  48th  St.,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

D  AIRY  MAN  -  V eterinary  20  year  record  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  dairy  farmer  in  the  North  and  Florida 
supplemented  with  extensive  veterinary  work  on  cattle, 
horses,  mules  and  swine;  desires  a  connection  as 
manager  of  an  enterprise  where  this  experience  and 
ability  can  bo  used  to  advantage.  Prospective  employ¬ 
ment  must  be  with  progressive  firm  or  individual. 
Please  give  full  and  exact  details  in  first  letter  to 
Post  Office  Box  114.  Indiantown,  Florida. 

GARDENER,  Caretaker;  married,  middleaged,  one 
child,  desires  position  on  private  estate.  25  years 
experience  in  all  branches  of  private  gardening  and 
greenhouse  work.  Reference.  Reply  stating  full  parti¬ 
culars  to  BOX  4283,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Manager:  experienced  general  farming,  vege¬ 
table  growing,  poultry  raising.  Agricultural  college 
graduate.  Salary  or  salary  and  share  basis.  BOX  4299, 
Bora)  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  Man  seeks  job  in  milk  plant  or  good  dairy 
farm  with  house,  milk  and  heat.  Box  484,  Salem. 
New  Jersey. _ 

Experienced  Farm  hand  wants  job  on  farm.  No  milking. 

State  full  particulars.  BOX  4271,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  Man,  2  children,  wants  position  on  dairy 

farm.  Good  working  and  living  conditions.  State  full 
particulars  and  salary,  BOX  4276,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARM  Manager  of  unusual  ability  and  record  of 
achievement  would  like  to  manage  good  large  dairy 
farm  on  share  basis.  BOX  4277,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Estate-college,  married,  cottage, 
driving,  experienced  poultryman.  BOX  4279,  R.N.Y. 

SINGLE  Man  age  36  with  some  experience  wants  job 
as  helper  or  assistant  on  poultry  farm.  A-I  re- 
ferences.  BOX  4286,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Manager:  excellent  cow  man,  progressive  far¬ 
mer,  agricultural  college,  Graham  School,  20  years 
experience,  full  responsibility.  BOX  4295,  R.  N.  Y. 

FARM.  Manager;  skilled  breeder;  dairyman;  lifetime 
experience  all  branches;  notable  achievements; 
y..results':  highly  profitable  farm  specialties.  BOX 
4294,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRYMAN  Single  32,  experienced  pasteurizing  and 

nnYttMMknS’  Graham  graduate,  steady,  reliable. 
BOX  4293,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  35,  single,  reliable  experienced  and 

sober.  Must  have  good  room  and  board.  Increased  profit 
though  experienced  workmanship  will  prove  my  cana- 
bilitleg.  BOX  4300,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Manager;  agriculture  college  graduate,  ex¬ 

perienced  in  farming,  dairying  and  machinery.  2  small 
children,  references;  expect  top  wages,  home  and  privi- 
leges.  Robert  W.  Karn,  Bedminster.  Penna. 

WELL  experienced  general  farmer,  married,  42 
seeks  position  on  modern  farm,  take  full  charge! 
BO.v  4329,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VETERAN  24,  single,  Christian,  seeks  position  in 

small  town  or  country.  Some  farm  experience.  Very 
mechanically  inclined  with  a  machine  shop  back¬ 
ground.  Send  full  particulars.  BOX  4313,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

YOUNG  single  man  desires  farm  or  estate  work; 

must  be  year  around.  Strictly  temperate.  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  herd  preferred.  BOX  4303,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

VETERAN  single,  age  32,  inexperienced  but  very 

willing  to  work,  desires  job  on  successful  dairy 
farm  with  intent  to  learn  for  future  operation  of 
his  own  farm.  Prefer  Columbia  or  Dutchess  Counties 
but  will  consider  anything.  Edmond  C.  Pfeiffer, 
P.  O.  Box  332,  Chappaqua,  N,  Y. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  40,  desires  position  private 

estate.  Thoroughly  experienced  cattle,  poultry,  crops 
13  years  last  job.  References.  BOX  4323,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm  manager,  married,  purebred  stock. 

poultry;  responsible  position.  BOX  4318,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

CARETAKER:  Capable,  experienced  single  man, 

past  middleage.  retired  farmer,  wants  position  of 
trust  on  small  estate,  absent  owner  or  otherwise. 
Best  references.  Genung,  29  Ogden  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  New  York. 

LIVING  pulpit  dynamite!  Experienced,  magnetic 
minister  ready.  Box  18,  Station  O.  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


POULTRYMAN:  Elderly  couple.  Long  experience. 

Take  charge ;  own  car  and  tools.  Make  repairs. 
Furnished  quarters.  Privileges.  Give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Ford,  1874  Loring  Place.  Bronx,  N. 
Y.  C.  Phono  Ludlow  8-0331. 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
in  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  'read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
15c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


MARBLED  man,  middleaged,  Christian  habits,  effi¬ 
cient  worker;  desires  position  as  manager  of 
gentleman’s  estate  or  farm,  no  dairy.  BOX  4330 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  chauffeur  or  caretaker  on  small 

private  estate  in  New  Jersey.  Separate  living 
quarters.  Can  supply  the  very  best  of  references. 
BOX  8,  Gladstone.  N.  J, _ 

CARETAKER,  farm  permanent;  share  basis.  BOX 

4332,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WANTED:  Responsible  man  to  lease  all  or  part  of 

300-acre  dairy  farm  In  eastern  .New  York;  married 
man  with  small  family  preferred.  Tenant  to  supply 
own  stock  and  equipment;  fixed  rental  on  3-vear  lease 
Private  8-room  house,  2  baths.  Crane  boiler,  fox- 
living  quarters.  Large  bam,  stanchions  for  60  cows, 
calf  bam,  milk  cooler.  To  start  November  1st.  State 
experience,  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  4245. 
Rural  Nexv- Yorker. _ 

NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 

of  bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
It.  It's  free.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse,  - 
Bronx  58.  New  York. _ 

MAINE  farms.  Many  to  choose  from,  low  prices, 

easy  terms.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie. 

Agency.  65  Patterson  St..  Augusta,  Maine. 

WEST’S  Fall  catalogue  hundred  pages  farm  and 
business  bargains  New  York,  other  states.  Free  copy 
write.  West's  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE-4,  Pitts- 
burgh,  J  6,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  260  acre  Delaware  County  dairy  farm. 

Fully  operated.  Tie-ups  for  33  cows.  Electricity 
Modem  improvements.  With  or  without  equipment, 
BOX  4223,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SAW  mill  for  sale.  Includes  saw  mill  edger,  butting 

saw,  building  on  iron  and  concrete.  New  past  six 
months,  electric  driven,  much  Umber  available  For 
particulars  write  BOX  4230,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
LARGE  Broome  County  dairy  farm,  two  modem 
houses,  three,  bams,  other  buildings.  74  purebred 
Jerseys,  team  of  horses,  Karmali  tractor,  two  auto 
trucks,  complete  machinery,  mostly  tractor  driven  in¬ 
sured  for  $10,000;  price  $32,000.  Without  broker. 
BOX  4217,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  a  quaint  little  Canadian  town  12  miles  from 

Lake  Huron;  nearly  an  acre  of  ground;  terraced 
lawn;  large  fertile  garden  plot;  8-roome<i  house, 
modem  conveniences;  freshly  painted;  $8,000.  BOX 
4215,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Productive  truck  farm,  60  aci-es.  equipped 

with  all  modern  machinery,  12  room  house  with 
modern  improvements,  hard  wood  floors,  barn,  large 
chicken  coop,  building  for  storing  machinery,  etc.  One 
mile  from  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  90  miles  from  New  York 
City  market.  John  Walker,  R.  D.  2.  Box  42, 
Kingston.  N.  Y. 


70  ACRE  fertile  fai’m;  Fruit,  spring  stream,  2- 

family  dwelling,  all  improvements,  new  stock 
barn,  silo,  horse  barn,  etc.  55  miles  to  New  York 
City.  $12,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill.  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  New  Paltz  2046. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  exclusive,  high-class, 

cabin.  Summer  and  Winter  resort  site.  Located 
along  a  New  York  State  and  U.  S.  highway.  High  in 
the  scenic  Sha  wan  gunk  Mountains.  Affords  an  un¬ 
surpassed,  panoramic  valley  view.  Four  mostly  wooded, 
acres,  finest  spring  water.  $2,500.  O.  S.  Jansen. 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046, _ 

WANTED  real  estate:  Farms,  stores,  hotels,  gas 

stations,  tourist  homes,  camps,  lake  properties. 
If  you  want  to  sell  list  your  place  with  us  at 
once.  IVe  have  the  buyers.  Square  Deal  Farm 
Agency,  A.  R.  Silliman  owner,  143  Main  St.. 
Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


THREE  Farms  for  sale  consisting  of  252  acres.  3  sets 

of  bam  buildings,  2  houses  one  15  rooms  with 
running  water,  electricity  and  furnace,  the  other  10 
rooms,  land  is  good  for  hay,  grain  or  pasture.  Several 
thousand  feet  of  timber,  place  for  1000  hens.  3  brooder 
houses.  3  miles  from  Caywood,  2  miles  from  Valois 
5  miles  from  Lodi  on  good  shale  road.  Ray  S.  Clawson, 
Valois,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  13  acres  land  along  Delaware  River  very 

deep  in  this  -branch  of  river  and  also  bounded  by 
state  highway  Pennsylvania  side.  Blanche  Adams, 
Hankins,  New  York. 

WANTED  To  buy  or  rent  a  house  with  some  acreage. 

BOX  4274,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  645. 
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OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN  n 


LEACH  COMPANY 


Please  send  complete  information  describing  your  new  Silo 
Unloader. 


MY  NAME 


MY  ADDRESS 


STATE 


P.  O. 


•THOROUGHLY  TR/tD 


aMP.  PROVEN 


Wl 
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THREE  years  of  exhaustive  engineering,  experi¬ 
menting  and  actual  farm  use  went  into  this  Leach 
Silo  Unloader  before  it  was  placed  on  the  market.  It 
could  have  been  announced  a  year  ago,  but  over  a 
half-century  of  manufacturing  experience  cautioned 
us  to  be  doubly  sure  that  the  equipment  was  RIGHT 
and  TROUBLE-FREE  before  offering  it  for  sale.  And 
we  wanted  to  get  the  price  down  low  enough  to  he 
attractive  and  profitable  to  all  dairy  farmers.  State¬ 
ments  from  four  present  users  are  printed  here  — 
which  is  proof  that  the  equipment  IS  right.  Mail 
coupon  for  printed  literature. 
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atmosphere  of  crowding  and  hurry  to  prevail 
on  the  18  acres  of  dry  land  used  for  this 
purpose.  Instead,  the  Reichardt  brothers, 
Howard  and  Otto,  calmly  and  confidently  go 


INCE  the  Reichardt  Duck  Farm  and  with  the  same  results.  I  was  informed 
at  Colma,  California,  is  a  that  they  never  forget  you  once  you’ve  held 
record  breaker  from  the  stand-  them.  But  the  Reichardts  do  not  encourage 
point  of  the  number  of  ducks  ducks  as  pets.  Some  people  think  ducks  are 
raised  per  square  yard  of  space,  good  to  rid  the  garden  of  pests  such  as  snails 
one  would  naturally  expect  an  and  slugs.  They  eat  the  pests  all  right,  but 

they  also  strip  the  garden  of  leaves  and 
flowers. 

The  brooder  room  was  next.  Here  the 

_ _ _ ;  _  _  temperature  was  slightly  lower.  Charts  of  the 

about  their  business  of  raising  one  million  progress  of  each  unit  are  kept.  The  ducklings 
pounds  of  Grade  A  Imperial  Pekin  duck  are  kept  in  the  brooder  for  10  days,  the 
annually,  bringing  them  to  market  age  in  temperature  being  gradually  reduced.  At  first, 
record  time.  canvas  flaps,  resembling  small  awnings,  are 

If  Howard  and  Otto  speak  of  their  success  lowered  in  front  of  the  covered  section  of  the 
at  all,  it  is  only  to  emphasize  what  they  con-  pen.  By  degrees  these  are  lifted  to  allow  more 
sider  the  prime  requisites  for  successful  duck  air  to  circulate;  the  ducklings  soon  learn  to 
raising:  cleanliness  and  feed  quality,  coupled  take  advantage  of  the  uncovered  area  and  to 
with  patience  and  attention  to  minute  details,  find  the  drinking  water  which  flows  in  a 
They  blend  new  ideas  with  the  breeding  and  constant  stream  in  front  of  their  pen.  The 
feeding  formulas  developed  by  their  father,  mortality  rate  during  this  period  is  less  than 
the  late  Otto  H.  Reichardt,  who  founded  the  10  per  cent;  some  ducklings  cannot  make 
business  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  who  the  transition  from  yolk  to  feed.  They  are  not 
was  a  pioneer  dry  land  duck  farmer.  The  feed  fed  the  first  day,  but  subsist  on  the  yolk  three  weeks  and  begin  to  grow  feathers.  This 
consists  of  such  grains  as  barley,  oats,  rice  which  is  carried  with  them,  underside,  when  js  the  “ugly  duckling”  stage.  The  ducks  are 

they  hatch.  By  the  time  these  ducklings  are 
two  weeks  old,  they  boast  a  sturdy  frame,  a 
strong  walk  and  carry  their  heads  proudly. 

Even  though  ducks  have  not  been  near  open 
water  for  generations,  their  offspring  are  born 
with  the  knowledge  of  swimming.  No  matter 
how  young,  he  will  swim  immediately  if  put 
into  water,  although  in  about  10  minutes  he 
starts  to”  flounder  and  sink  because  his  soft 
down  coat  is  not  as  water  repellant  as  the 


Clean,  cool  running  water  for  drinking  purposes  is 
kept  available  at  all  times  for  the  ducks  at  the 
Reichardt  Duck  Farm  in  California.  This  is  the  only 
water  they  ever  have  access  to. 


and  corn;  these  are  ground  and  mixed  with 
crisp,  freshly  minced  greens.  To  this,  com¬ 
mercial  forms  of  vitamins  A  and  D  are  added, 
also  protein  feed  such  as  meat  scraps,  fish 
meal,  or  soybeans.  This  mash  is  then  heaped 
in  small  cars  which  are  trammed  via  over¬ 
head  rails  to  the  duck  pens. 

Enroute  to  the  hatchery  we  passed  through 
a  room  where  the  eggs  were  being  sorted. 
The  large  duck  eggs  were  being  put  in  wire 


marketed  before  their  pin  feathers  develop, 
which  is  at  about  70  days.  When  the  Imperial 
Pekin  duck  reaches  maturity,  it  has  a  plump 
white  body,  a  long  graceful  neck,  and  holds 
its  head  proudly.  * 

An  experienced  duckman  can  estimate  the 
age  of  a  duck  by  the  sound  it  makes.  The 
newborn  duckling  has  the  high  pitch  of  a 
small  child,  at  four  weeks  the  scratchy  voice 
of  the  adolescent,  and  at  six  weeks  finally  de¬ 


mesh  trays,  four  and  one  half  dozen  eggs  to  feathers  he  will  grow  later.  Also,  since  he  is  velops  the  quack.  The  drake,  on  the  other 


a  tray.  The  Reichardts  sell  about  thirty 
thousand  dozen  surplus  eggs  annually.  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  heard  that  duck  eggs 
have  a  strong  flavor,  and  was  told  that  if 
ducks  are  allowed  to  eat  at  random,  their 
eggs  naturally  tend  to  have  a  strong  taste; 
but  that  when  fed  a  balanced  ration,  the  eggs 
have  a  rich  flavor  which  can  hardly  be  called 
strong.  As  a  result,  many  people  will  eat  no 
other  kind. 

The  capacity  of  the  incubators  used  at  the 
Reichardt  farm  is  over  twenty  thousand  eggs. 
Trays  of  eggs  are  slipped  into  the  incubators 
much  as  a  drawer  slides  into  a  chest.  Incubators 
line  the  walls  and  fill  the  center  section  of 
a  large  room.  The  eggs  are  held  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  103  degrees  for  their  entire 
incubation  period  of  28  days.  During  that  time 
they  must  be  turned  several  times  each  day. 
After  five  days  in  the  incubator,  the  eggs  are 
inspected  over  a  strong  light,  at  which  time 
infertile  and  cracked  eggs  are  removed.  On 
putting  my  ear  close  to  a  tray  of  eggs  which 
were  due  to  hatch  in  several  days,  I  could 
hear  the  distinct  “peep- 
peep”  of  the  unborn 
ducklings.  The  eggs  are 
porous,  and  the  ducks 
breathe  through  the  shell. 

Next  I  saw  a  tray  of 
eggs  in  the  actual  pro¬ 
cess  of  hatching.  The 
ducklings  were  picking 
their  way  out  of  the 
shell.  They  are  not  given 
any  help,  as  they  do  not 
survive  if  man  attempts 
to  hurry  the  process. 

Our  next  stop  was  at 
one  of  the  driers,  a 
large,  drawer-like  com¬ 
partment,  literally 
jammed  with  fluffy 
three-hour  old  yellow 
peeping  ducklings.  Otto 
Reichardt  explained  that 
they  tame  very  easily. 

He  picked  one  up, 
cuddled  it  for  awhile, 
then  put  it  on  the  floor 
and*  walked  away.  The 
tiny  bit  of  animated 
fluff  followed  him,  some¬ 
what  unsteadily,  stumb¬ 
ling  along  on  its  big 
flappy  feet  until  it 
reached  him.  I  tried  it, 


an  incubator  baby,  the  mother  duck  is  not  on 
hand  to  restrict  his  natural  tendency  to  dive 
and  cut  water  capers,  and  teach  him  how  to 
waterproof  himself  by  oiling  his  feathers  with 
the  contents  of  the  sac  just  above  his  tail. 

Then  we  moved  outdoors  to  inspect  the 
quarters  where  the  ducks  are  put.  after  10 
days  in  the  brooder.  The  pens  here  are  larger 
and  the  ducks  can  move  at  will  from  their 
sleeping  rooms  to  the  outside  pens.  All  floors, 
both  inside  and  out,  are  concrete  and  can  be 
hosed  off.  No  new  batch  of  ducks  is  moved 
in  until  the  quarters  are  rested,  aired  and 
disinfected.  Throughout  my  trip  I  had  noticed 
the  absence  of  any  disagreeable  odors  which 
are  so  often  associated  with  poultry  raising. 
When  one  considers  that  each  acre  of  this 
land  produces  an  average  of  eleven  thousand 
ducks  per  year,  the  high  degree  of  sanitation 
attained  by  the  Reichardts  is  therefore  no 
small  feat. 

As  the  ducks  mature,  they  are  moved  to 
other  quarters  until  finally  they  reach  market 
age.  They  start  losing  their  yellow  fuzz  at 


By  the  time  ducklings  are  two  weeks  old  they  should  boast  a  sturdy  frame,  have  a  strong  walk 

and  carry  heads  proudly  like  these  youngsters. 


hand,  never  gets  anything  more  than  a 
hoarse  sound  out  of  its  throat.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  if  a  duck  is  happy  or  unhappy  also  by 
the  sound  it  makes.  Just  as  a  mother  can 
tell  whether  her  baby  is  cooing  or  fretting, 
when  a  duckling  is  unhappy  he  lets  out  a 
sustained  “p-e-e-p.”  He  shows  his  happiness 
by  short  peeps;  chuckles  perhaps. 

The  yards  used  by  the  laying  ducks  are 
larger  than  those  for  the  market  ducks  and 
they  are  the  only  ones  not  concreted.  The 
laying  stock  are  the  pick  of  the  breed.  While 
a  market  duck  weighs  six  to  six  and  one  half 
pounds,  the  laying  stock,  being  older,  weigh 
up  to  eight  pounds.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  ducks  produce  enough  eggs  to  be  kept 
for  a  second  year. 

Lights  are  kept  burning  at  night,  not  to 
force  egg  production,  but  to  keep  the  ducks 
from  becoming  frightened.  Again  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Otto  Reichardt  that  the  slightest 
noise  will  cause  them  to  go  into  a  panic,  which 
spreads  from  yard  to  yard  until  there  is  a 
regular  bedlam.  Apparently,  the  mere  alight¬ 
ing  of  a  bird  on  the  roof 
of  a  shed  at  night  is 
enough  to  startle  the 
ducks,  because  they  are 
nervous  and  highstrung. 
Undue  excitement  can 
also  cause  them  to  stop 
laying, or  produce  infer¬ 
tile  eggs  from  not  mat¬ 
ing.  For  that  reason,  it 
is  best  not  to  allow  visi¬ 
tors  around  the  ducks. 

As  we  made  our  way 
back  to  the  office,  Otto 
told  us  that  during  the 
course  of  the  year  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  duck 
manure  are  trucked  away 
to  be  sold  to  local  vege¬ 
table  farmers.  The  duck 
feathers,  while  govern¬ 
ment  regulated  at 
present,  are  ordinarily 
sold  to  a  San  Francisco 
mattress  factory.  We 
were  joined  at  the  office 
by  Howard,  who  showed 
us  the  freezing  plant 
used  when  the  duck  farm 
is  on  a  normal  production 
basis.  At  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  ducks 
(Cont’d  on  Page  674) 
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New  Pasture  From  Waste  Land 

LTHOUGH  land  in  the  Northeast  is  now 
priced  higher  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  on  many  farms  there  is  waste  land 
that  could  be  made  into  profitable,  high  pro¬ 
ducing  pasture.  On  many  farms  as  little  as 
five  to  10  acres  of  additional  good  pasture 
would  make  the  difference  between  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  roughage  and  an  annual 
feed  shortage.  Before  pasture  improvement 
in  the  accepted  sense  can  be  practiced  on 
such  waste  land,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  do 
some  clearing  work.  The  wasteland  in  the 
Northeast  falls  into  three  types:  Type  1, 
swamp  land;  type  2,  brush  land;  and  type  3, 
scrub  woods.  Each  type  must  be  handled  in 
a  somewhat  different  way. 

Swamp  land,  classed  as  type  1,  involves 
drainage  work  before  anything  else  is  done 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  Drainage  work 
generally  concerns  more  than  a  single  farm 
since  swamps  or  filled-in  streams  sometimes 
extend  over  several  farms.  Once  swamps  have 
been  properly  drained,  they  are  no  longer 
type  1  wasteland,  but  fall  into  one  of  the 
other  categories.  The  vast  majority  of  waste¬ 
land  in  the  Northeast  is  brush  land.  In  most 
cases,  this  is  land  that  has  been  farmed  but 
little  the  past  20  years  or  so  and  is  now  gradu¬ 
ally  returning  to  woods.  A  good  deal  of  this 
land  is  sub-marginal  in  quality  and  could  be 
made  into  productive  land  only 
at  excessive  cost.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres,  however,  that  have 
basically  good  soil,  needing  only 
proper  care  to  produce  high 
pasture  yields.  Before  consider¬ 
ing  the  ways  and  means  of  clear¬ 
ing  any  wasteland,  it  is  important 
to  know  that  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
good  to  respond  to  the  treatment 
planned. 

Brush  land  presents  two  diff¬ 
erent  clearing  problems,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  growth. 

Small  brush  is  that  where  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  growth  is  less 
than  one  inch  in  diameter;  heavy 
brush  is  that  where  70  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  growth  is  over  one 
inch  diameter.  Small  brush  can 
best  be  handled  with  a  power 
brush  mower,  which  is  simply  a 
heavier  version  of  the  regular 
farm  mowing  machine.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  five  foot  cutter 
bar,  short  stub  guards  and  operates  from  the 
power  take-off  of  the  tractor.  In  operation 
the  tractor  should  be  run  in  low  gear,  allow¬ 
ing  the  sickle  bar  to  run  at  high  speed  in 
comparison  with  the  forward  speed  of  the 
tractor.  The  slip  clutch  should  be  tightened 
so  as  to  transmit  more  power  to  the  cutter 
bar,  but  not  drawn  so  tight  as  to  interfere 
with  the  safety  release  to  prevent  breakage. 

Heavy  brush  can  be  cleared  in  three  ways, 
by  burning,  by  the  use  of  bulldozers,  or  by 
cutting  the  brush  down.  The  first  method, 
burning  off  the  land,  is  seldom  feasible  to  use!’ 
Heavy  brush  will  really  build  up  to  a  small 
forest  fire  that  will  prove  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  control.  Except  for-  an  occasional 
small  spot  of  less  than  an  acre  which  can  be 
surrounded  with  a  wide  strip  of  plowed 
ground,  burning  should  never  be  used  for 
brush  clearing. 

The  past  few  years  have  brought  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  tractor  bulldozers 
available.  The  big  advantage  of  brush  re¬ 
moval  with  a  bulldozer  is  that  the  whole 
undergrowth  can  be  taken  out,  roots  and  all. 
Very  little  subsequent  sprouting  occurs  when 
a  bulldozer  is  used.  There  are  several  dis¬ 
advantages,  however,  to  the  use  of  these 
machines.  First,  the  matter  of  cost,  which  is 
usually  greater  than  is  warranted.  A  large 
bulldozer  (the  small  ones  are  of  little  use  in 
clearing  land)  rents  for  $60.00  per  day  or 
more  in  most  areas.  The  land  cleared  will 
run  from  one  to  two  acres  per  day  under 
good  conditions,  considerably  less  under  bad 
conditions.  Data  prepared  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College  in  1945  showed  that 
in  land  clearing  operations  on  New  England 
farms,  using  bulldozers,  the  cost  of  clearing 
ranged  from  $45.00  to  $180.00  per  acre;  in 
most  cases  the  cost  was  from  $70.00  to  $90.00 
per  acre.  To  this  must  be  added  from  $10.00 


to  $25.00  per  acre  for  harrowing,  leveling, 
etc.  On  all  except  the  best  land,  these  costs 
are  higher  than  would  seem  to  be  warranted 
by  the  anticipated  returns.  Another  objection 
to  the  bulldozer  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
topsoil  is  torn  up  when  these  earth  movers 
work.  Each  tree  or  bush  that  is  pushed  out 
of  the  ground  will  bring  with  it  some  of  the 
best  soil  in  the  field.  When  the  stumps  are 
pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  field  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way,  this  soil  is  lost  forever.  The 
Lord  didn’t  spread  too  much  topsoil  around 
to  begin  with,  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  waste 
any  of  it. 

Probably  the  most  practical  method  of 
clearing  heavy  brush  is  to  cut  it  down.  Small 
portable  power  saws  are  being  manufactured 
by  several  companies,  which  are  ideal  for  this 
work.  The  machines,  .*  rubber  tired  and  little 
larger  than  a  wheelbarrow,  use  standard 
cordwood  blades  and  air  cooled  motors.  The 
blade  can  be  swung  to  any  desired  angle  so 
that  trees  can  not  only  be  cut  down,  but  also 
be  cut  into  firewood.  In  operation  the  brush 
is  cut  down  at  ground  level,  then  piled  and 
burned.  In  heavy  brush  it  usually  requires 
about  eight  hours  with  the  saw  and  30  to  40 
man  hours  (including  the  saw  operator)  per 
acre  of  land.  Three  to  four  men  in  the  crew 
make  the  most  efficient  unit  for  operating 
these  machines.  Clearing  brush  land  in  this 
manner  offers  the  positive  advantage  that  the 


topsoil  is  not  disturbed,  the  brush  is  all  cut, 
piled  and  burned,  and  a  by-product  of  the 
clearing  operation  is  a  supply  of  firewood 
from  the  larger  brush  and  small  trees.  In 
many  cases  this  firewood  will  amount  to  two 
to  four  cords  per  acre  which  is  of  consider¬ 
able  help  in  reducing  the  costs  of  land 
clearing. 

Type  3  land,  or  scrub  woodland,  is  most 
often  cleared  in  small  spots  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose.  Often  a  small  piece  of  woods  thrusts  out 
into  an  otherwise  symmetrical  crop  field,  and 
removal  of  the  woods  will  make -it  possible 
to  plant  and  cultivate  in  a  straight  line.  Some¬ 
times  a  heavy  wood  growth  interferes  with 
the  use  of  a  spring  or  water  hole.  It  is  seldom 
feasible  to  undertake  the  clearing  of  whole 
woods  for  the  purpose  of  creating  crop  or 
pasture  land.  Not  only  would  the  cost  be  high, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  from  a  viewpoint 
of  soil  conservation,  woods  should  be  cleared 
from  the  Northeast  any  more  than  they  al¬ 
ready  have.  Alder,  willow  and  other  brush 
of  this  type,  which  fill  so  many  of  the  North¬ 
east  pastures,  seldom  have  a  .diameter  greater 
than  six  inches  and  are  really  heavy  brush; 
when  we  talk  about  woodland,  we  mean  areas 
where  the  growth  is  predominantly  over  six 
inches-  in  diameter.  In  clearing  woods,  the 
value  of  the  wood  produced  should  be  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  costs  of  clearing. 

In  woodland  the  power  saw  is  the  only 
machine  which  can  be  used  other  than  the 
hand  saw  or  the  axe.  The  comparative  pro¬ 
duction  per  day  between  the  power  machines 
and  hand  tools  would  appear  to  make  the 
power  saw  an  essential  in  these  days  of  high 
labor  costs.  The  exception  to  this  is  on  fairly 
steep  hillsides  where  it  is  not  practical  to  use 
a  power  machine,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
woods  should  be  cut  at  all  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  as  their  root  system  is  needed  to  hold 


the  soil  below.  Once  the  land  is  cleared,  the 
brush  piled  and  burned,  the  first  need  is 
generally  to  apply  lime.  One  should  not  spread 
lime  without  first  testing  the  soil,  but  it  is 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  your  land 
will  need  from  one  to  two  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre. 

One  last  word  of  caution.  There  are  definite 
limits  as  to  the  type  of  land  that  can  be 
cleared  profitably.  Before  starting  land  im¬ 
provement,  always  be  sure  the  soil  is  of  a 
type  that  will  respond  on  a  profitable  basis. 

William  W.  Parish 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

A  FTER  the  many  phases  of  weather  due  to 
the  line  storms  in  September,  we  know 
once  again  how  beautiful  these  amber  Autumn 
days  of  October  can  be.  There  was  a  zestful 
chill  in  the  early  morning  as  we  rowed  out 
on  the  lake.  Peter,  the  tame  gull,  screamed 
from  a  protruding  rock  near  the  boathouse 
and  paddled  swiftly  out  for  a  crust  of  toast. 
He  seems  tamer  this  Fall,  and  maybe  some 
day  we  can  get  a  photo  of  him.  He  likes  a 
lonely  life  along  our  strip  of  shore  and  fights 
away  all  other  gulls.  About  four  years  ago 
we  found  him  rather  badly  hurt  and  put  him 
in  the  boathouse  with  food  and  water.  After 
his  shut-in  days  he  lingered  near  and  has 
returned  to  Cayuga’s  waters  each  Fall.  Al¬ 
though  he  often  flies  over  the 
house  and  yard  in  Winter,  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
eat  anywhere  but  on  the  shore  or 
in  the  water  nearby. 

Today  has  surely  been  like  a 
scattered  leaf  from  the  many  in 
the  scrapbook  of  Autumn.  Noah’s 
Ark  clouds  are  forming  now  in 
early  evening  and  the  katydids 
begin  their  endless  arguments 
while  the  cricket  chorus  reiterates 
what  we  already  know,  “Crisp 
night,  crisp  night.”  These  are  the 
days  when  one  can  catch  a  few 
perch  and  rock  bass  in  the  grass 
beds  not  far  from  shore.  They  are 
cold  and  firm  and  at  best  now 
when  caught  and  quickly  fried. 

The  goldfinches  are  claiming  a 
priority  of  the  cosmos  seeds.  These 
flowers  have  been  unusually  large 
and  a  mass  of  bloom  in  their  own 
self-sown  spaces.  A  friend  brought 
several  pounds  of  sunflower  seeds 
for  our  Winter  birds  and  just  now  Nosey,  the 
nuthatch,  is  putting  one  in  the  fiber  door  mat 
and  has  wedged  a  few  in  the  broom  by  the 
back  door.  Later  a  chickadee  will  probably 
find  these  same  seeds  and  eat  them  as  they 
do  not  hide  them  like  the  nuthatches. 

Pansies  lift  lovely  faces  above  a  bronze 
bowl  on  the  window  ledge.  How  true 
they  are  to  their  old-fashioned  name  of 
“Heartsease.”  If  we  couldn’t  have  any 
other  flowers,  we’d  try  to  have  pansies 
find  we’ve  had  success  with  them  for 
several  years,  growing  them  in  boxes  set 
about  the  yard  where  we  can  see  them  as 
we  prepare  vegetables,  write  or  wash  dishes. 
The  boxes  are  4%  feet  in  length,  one  foot  in 
width  and  about  10  inches  deep.  The  man 
of  the  house  made  them  of  old,  used  boards 
and  painted  them  a  dull  green  color.  In  the 
early  Spring  they  are  half  filled  with  well- 
rotted  compost  and  before  the  plants  are  set, 
this  is  well  tamped  down  and  dampened,  then 
the  boxes  filled  with  woodland  loam.  They 
are  then  placed  in  position  upon  stones  about 
six  inches  from  the  ground.  The  soil  in  the 
boxes  is  never  allowed  to  become  dry  and 
sometimes  during  the  hot  days  of  July  and 
August  they  are  moved  to  partial  shade.  In 
a  box  of  this  size  we  set  a  dozen  plants  and 
of  course  keep  all  faded  blooms  picked. 

This  Fall,  only  two  days  are  allowed  for 
the  pheasant  season  in  this  State,  October  26, 
and  November  2,  with  shooting  from  7:00 
a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  E.  S.  T.  For  several  years 
the  open  season  on  this  game  bird  has  been 
two  consecutive  weeks,  but  a  recent  survey 
showed  a!  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of 
pheasants  throughout  the  State,  hence  the 
two  day  restriction.  The  bag  limit  this  year 
is  two  cock  pheasants  a  day,  four  for  the 
season.  e.  r.  h. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Brush  clearing  with  modern  power  methods  is  simple,  economical  and  practical. 
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STARKING  (Trade-Mark) 
New  Double-Red 
Delicious 
Apple 
%  Actual 
Size 


HURRY! 

To  Get  FREE 
Color  Catalog 
While  They  Last! 


. . .  Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrubs 

Vie  Now  _ 

Stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new 
Quick-Bearing  Fruit  Tree  Collections 

NTi 


3  New 
Books 
FREES 


varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  waiting — now  ready  to 


RNY  , 

10-19-46  | 


duced  by  the  wizards  of  horticulture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Luscious 
fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra  flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid 
World's  Champion  Fruit  Trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  so 
they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root 
grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts 
to  assure  you  of  getting  the  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts 
or  weaklings. 

COLOR  PHOTO  BOOK  OF  WORLD’S  CHAMPION 
FRUIT  TREES  FREE  while  supply  lasts.  Shows 
miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos.  “Ex¬ 
perts’  Choice”  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off — 
we  stand  Vs  of  cost  to  encourage  planting  to  overcome  _ 
fruit  shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  S 

COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS,  Box  BB-76.  Loomna.  Mo.  □  Check  here  for  Free  Home  Landscape  Booklet. 

D  Check  here  for  Special  10  Tree  Proposition 
□  Check  here  for  Special  Over  20  Tree  Proposition^ 


STARK 


Nurseries  and  Orchards 

Box  BB-76  Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  Free:  D  New 
1947  BOOK  OF  WORLD’S  CHAMPION 
FRUIT  TREES  and  details  of  Prize  tree  offerj 
□  Check  here  for  free  Fruit  Planting  Guide. 


*  SPARE  -TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

—Big  money  weekly.  O.  B.  Griffin  made 
exceptional  earnings,  $240.01  in  month 
spare  time.  Biggest  chance  in  years  as 
Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree  Planting. 
CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prises.  Free  outfit.  Free  train¬ 
ing.  No  investment.  Don't  miss 
O  B.  Griffin  chance.  Mail  coupon  NOWJ 


mn 


Name. 


P.O. 


St.  or  R.  F .  D., 


.State. 


Check  here  to  Sell  Stark  prize  fruit  trees,  shrubs  in 
Spare  or  Full-Time.  Get  our  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan. 


'ST* 


Ot.. 


TO  YOU  postpaid 

Easy-to-Crow 


HAVE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE 
FINE  MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 

IDEAL  FOR  DRIVEWAY,  YARD  OR  ROAI> 


•  DESIGNED  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  LIGHT  TRUCKS 

•  ATTACHED  BY  SIMPtE  BUMPER  CLAMP 

•  ON  OR  OFF  IN  A  JIFFY 


•  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  • 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

9/  HOMESTEAD  AYE.  *  HARTFORD,  CONK. 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


(Formerly  sold  only  to  Nurseries  and  Florists) 

Glorious  fragrant  latin  white  bells  with  luxuriant 
curving  foliage,  for  house  plants,  gardens,  cut  flowers. 

Vigorous,  sturdy,  each  year  bulbs  multiply,  plants 
grow  larger,  more  profusely  bloomed!  Sent  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  climates.  Free  Catalog  Bulb  Special . . . 

Large:  $1.50  ea.  6  for  $8  $12  doz. 

Small:  .75  ea.  6  for  $4  $  6  doz. 


AMERICAN  BULB  GROWERS 

Dept.  Y  *  12  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco  8,  Calif. 


★  Commercial  Growers  ATTENTION  I  —  there's  a 
new  and  profitable  market  in  CROFT  Easter 

lilies,  Write  for  information  on  Starting  Stock  ★ 


FRUIT  TREES, 
SEEDS,  ROSES 
and  SHRUBS 

■  Kelly’s  Nursery  Stock  is  noted 
^  for  its  vigor  and  livability.  Write 
today  for  NEW  FALL  CATALOG 
listing  all  the  best  varieties  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 


SEEDS.  It’s  FREE.  Good  nursery  stock 
is  still  scarce,  so  order  promptly  to 
avoid  disappointment.  We  Guarantee 
Satisfaction.  Free  Planting  Guide  with 
each  order.  Our  66th  year. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
30  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


UNIVERSAL  ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAW 

Weight  38  lbs.  with  20"  blade,  14"  and  26"  blades 
available.  Gasoline  motor,  multiple  disc  clutch, 
automatic  oiling.  For  informaton,  write  — 

UNIVERSAL  POWER  SAW  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


NUT  TREES — Grafted,  Improved 

Black  and  English  Walnuts,  Persimmons, 
Honey  Locust,  Blueberries — all  in  variety. 
Select  Chinese  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  Wildlife 
plants.  Profit  by  our  quarter-century  of 
research.  Write  for  list. 


NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  Downington,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  BIDS  TO  SUPPLY  FIR  AND  HEM¬ 
LOCK  BOUGHS.  Please  Write  for  Details  to: 
NORBERT  R.  PENDERGAST,  Box  173,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  100  THOUSAND  Certified  Newburg  Red 
Raspberry  Plants.  $30.00  per  1000.  F.  0.  B. 
JOHN  R.  TODD,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Raspberry  Plants — Taylor,  Indian  Summer, 
Sunrise,  Latham  and  Chief.  Send  for  prices. 

BAKER’S  NURSERIES,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 


October  19,  1946 

Fruit  Growers  Meet  at  Geneva 


Meeting  at  Geneva  last  month  for 
the  28th  year,  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Testing  Association  members 
heard  that  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  now  growing  185,000  seedlings 
of  all  types  from  which  one  or  two 
new  varieties  could  be  expected  over 
a  period  of  two  years.  Included  are 
27,000  apples,  13,000  pears,  16,000 
peaches,  1,000  plums,  30,000  grapes, 
37,000  strawberries  and  others.  For  this 
mass  production  growth  of  seedlings, 
the  Station  acquired  a  145  acre  farm 
near  its  grounds.  Dr.  Richard  Welling¬ 
ton,  chief  pomologist  at  the  Station, 
said  that  the  organization  of  the  Fruit 
Testers  Association  had  stepped  up 
propagation  by  at  least  15  years  during 
the  past  half  century,  indicating  the 
progress  that  can  be  expected  through 
the  multiplication  of  planting  that  has 
been  accomplished.  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke, 
Station  Director,  pointed  out  that  the 


James  G.  Case  of  Sodus,  left,  and  H.  H. 
Snavely,  center,  look  over  the  Red 
Wealthy  apples  held  by  Prof.  Richard 
Wellington  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva. 

sole  purpose  of  developing  new  va¬ 
rieties  is  to  get  greater  nutrition  and 
quality  than  are  attained  in  existing 
kinds,  and  particularly  to  get  disease 
resistant,  hardier  varieties  with  su¬ 
perior  handling  qualities  over  as  wide 
a  seasonal  maturity  span  as  possible. 

Prominent  horticulturists  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Central  Experiment  Farm  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  reported  on  the  behavior  of  new 
varieties  under  their  observation. 
Among  these  were  Prof.  C.  L.  Burk¬ 
holder  of  the  horticultural  department 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Chemical  Fertilizers 

I  have  some  potassium  carbonate  and 
also  some  mono-calcium  phosphate. 
Please  tell  me  about  their  fertility 
value,  and  how  to  use  them  for  the 
garden?  f.  d. 

New  York 

Potassium  carbonate,  if  pure,  con¬ 
tains  67.9  per  cent  K2  O  (potash) .  If 
you  do  use  it,  only  five  pounds  per 
1,000  square  foot  should  be  applied. 
This  would  give  you  the  potash  equiva¬ 
lent  of  45  pounds  of  a  5-8-7  fertilizer. 
Mono-calcium  phosphate,  if  pure,  con¬ 
tains  47.17  per  cent  P'aO5  (phosphoric 
acid) ;  more  than  twice  the  strength  of 
20  per  cent  superphosphate.  Eight 
pounds  of  this  material  per  1,000  square 
foot  would  give  you  the  equivalent  in 
phosphoric  acid  of  45  pounds  of  a 
5-8-7  fertilizer,  which  is  about  right 
for  most  soils  in  the  Northeast. 


Wood  Ashes  for  Vegetables 

I  am  burning  wood  in  my  kitchen 
range,  mostly  old  railroad  ties,,  oak  and 
pine  with  hardly  any  creosote  in  it. 
The  ashes  are  reddish  brown  in  color. 
Kindly  advise  me  if  this  is  good  for 
my  garden,  and  for  what  kind  of  vege¬ 
table  plants.  f.  r. 

New  York 

Wood  ashes  carry  both  lime  and 
potash  and  are  best  used  with  the 
vine  crops  such  as  cucumbers,  melons 
and  squash,  in  addition  to  a  complete 
fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5  formula 
and  organic  matter  from  stable  manure 
or  compost.  It  would  also  be  used  to 
good  advantage  with  onions.  The  fact 
that  the  wood  has  been  treated  with 
creosote  would  not  indicate  any  in¬ 
jurious  materials  in  the  ashes. 


Asparagus  Planting  Time 

Can  you  advise  me  whether  aspara¬ 
gus  roots  can  be  planted  in  the  Fall 
of  the  year?  If  so,  how  deep  and  how 
far  apart  should  the  roots  be  planted? 

Somerset  County,  N.  J.  A.  H. 

Asparagus  roots  may  be  planted  any 
time  after  the  tops  have  been  killed 
by  frost.  The  usual  spacing  is  in  rows 
five  feet  apart  and  18  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  The  depth  of  planting  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  heavy 
clay  soils  the  roots  should  not  be 
planted  in  trenches  more  than  eight 
inches  deep  but  in  light,  sandy  soils 
the  trenches  may  be  10  inches  deep. 
The  plants  should  be  covered  only  two 
inches  at  first,  the  trench  being  filled 
in  gradually  as  the  plants  grow. 


at  Purdue  University,  and  Dr,  D,  S. 
Blair,  horticulturist  at  the  Dominion 
Central  Experiment  Farm  at  Ottawa. 

The  season’s  fruit  display  this  year 
exceeded  any  previously  shown  and 
was  noteworthy  in  the  return  of  a 
very  wide  variety  of  excellent  quality 
peaches  and  apples  which  were  notice¬ 
ably  absent  in  1944  and  1945  displays, 
respectively,  due  to  killing  frosts  in 
blossom  time.  Emphasis  in  the  apple 
breeding  program  on  the  development 
of  good  late  apples  was  reflected  in 
new  varieties  shown.  Webster  and 
Macoun  were  conspiciously  featured. 
In  the  breeding  of  plums,  the  chief 
objectives  are  high  quality,  productive 
varieties  for  canning  and  dessert.  The 
Geneva  Station  introduced  the  Stanley 
which  is  now  widely  grown  and  shows 
much  promise  for  commercial  use. 
Other  plum  varieties  displayed  in¬ 
cluded  Yakima,  Prinlow  and  Utility. 

The  peach  exhibit  included  new 
varieties  from  New  Jersey,  Michigan 
and  the  Vineland,  Canada,  experiment 
stations.  In  size,  the  14  ounce  White 
Hale  peach  caught  the  eye,  a  total  of 
six  on  a  plate  weighing  close  to  six 
pounds.  Many  scanned  the  Morse  No.  1, 
yellow  skinned  peach  which  can  be 
peeled,  sliced  and  left  standing  for 
hours  without  changing  to  the  usual 
brown  color. 

There  were  many  new  varieties  and 
unnamed  seedlings  of  grapes,  including 
some  new  seedless  types.  The  named 
varieties  that  gained  favor  for  their 
quality  were  Van  Buren,  Fredonia, 
Seneca,  Ontario,  Sheridan,  Dunkirk, 
Yates  and  Golden  Muscat.  The  fruit 
testers  named  a  new  seedless  variety 
the  “Interlaken”  at  their  meeting  last 
month. 

Blight  resistance,  high  quality,  and 
earlier  and  later  maturing  sorts  are 
the  chief  aims  of  the  pear  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Gorham,  Covert  and  other  new 
varieties  illustrated  the  progress  being 
made  with  pears.  Fall-bearing  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  that  show  prom¬ 
ise  were  also  displayed. 

George  A.  Morse  of  Williamson  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Association. 
All  other  officers  were  re-elected,  as 
follows:  Frank  B.  Smith,  vice-pres., 
Castleton;  Richard  Wellington,  secy- 
treas.,  Geneva;  U.  P.  Hedrick,  A.  J. 
Heinicke,  both  of  Geneva;  B.  J.  Case, 
C.  H.  Mills,  both  of  Sodus;  A.  L. 
Shittleworth,  Silver  Creek,  all  di¬ 
rectors;  and  Harry  L.  King,  Geneva, 
manager,  p.  b.  o. 


Rhubarb  Varieties 

Please  tell  me  the  name  of  a  rhu¬ 
barb  variety  that  has  large  stalks,  and 
also  another  one  which  has  good  color. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  k.  h. 

The  Victoria  rhubarb  produces  large 
stalks  which  have  very  little  color.  The 
McDonald  variety  is  much  more  highly 
colored,  and  is  usually  preferred  for 
that  reason. 


$175,000  Fines  Against 
A.  &  P.  Chain 

Fines  totalling  $175,000  have  been 
imposed  on  the  parent  company  of  the 
A.  &  P.  chain,  nine  of  its  subsidiaries 
and  15  individual  officers,  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  Three 
companies  were  acquitted,  as  was  one 
officer,  the  vice-president  of  American 
Coffee  Corp.  No  prison  sentences  were 
imposed  by  the  Court. 

The  defendants  had  previously  been 
found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  monopo¬ 
lize  a  substantial  part  of  the  country’s 
food  business.  Appeals  have  already 
been  filed  by  all  the  convicted  de¬ 
fendants. 


We  have  an  inquiry  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  wants  to  locate  some  sport 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears.  All 
answers  addressed  to  E.  W.  J.,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  this  subscriber. 


Book  Note 

Greenhouses  —  By  W.  J.  Wright, 
Professor  Emeritus,  Cornell  University. 
This  useful  and  popular  book  has  been 
out  of  print  for  the  past  several  years; 
it  has  recently  been  revised  and  the 
new  illustrated  edition  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  The  author  has  had  unusual  facili¬ 
ties  for  studying  the  subject  material 
discussed,  both  practically  and  scien¬ 
tifically.  He  ably  presents  his  own  ex¬ 
periences,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most 
skilled  experts  in  this  field  of  work. 
Greenhouses  and  conservatories,  hot 
beds  and  cold  frames,  forcing  houses 
and  pits  all  receive  full  and  detailed 
treatment.  Special  chapters  are  used 
to  take  up  in  detail  such  subjects  as 
sash  bed  construction,  the  greenhouse 
and  its  architecture,  structural  ma¬ 
terial,  erecting  framework,  glazing  and 
painting,  ventilation,  beds,  heating,  hot 
water  installation,  steam  installation, 
boiler,  fuels  and  flues,  water  supply 
and  irrigation,  concrete  construction, 
and  plans  and  estimates.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.50  (New  York  City  residents 
add  five  cents  tax.) 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Questions  on  Grafting 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  on  tree  grafting? 
First,  when  should  the  grafts  be  cut? 
How  should  I  prepare  them  and  how 
long  before  grafting  on  other  trees? 
Would  wild  apple  trees  three  or  four 
feet  high  be  the  best  to  start  the  grafts 
on?  And  will  it  be  satisfactory  to  set 
these  wild  trees  this  Fall  about 
November  15  and  graft  on  them  next 
Spring?  I  have  in  mind  to  do  this 
grafting  taking  the  grafts  from  the  old 
Gilliflower  better  known  as  the  old 
Sheep  Nose  apple.  What  is  the  best 
wax  to  use?  Would  the  wild  apple 
trees,  four  or  five  feet  high,  be  better 
than  purchased  trees  to  start  these 
grafts?  I  have  been  told  that  wild 
apple  trees  carefully  dug  up  will  live 
longer  and  have  better  root  systems  for 
grafting  on  varieties  of  good  apples. 

West  Virginia  F.  A.  w. 

It  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  graft 
named  varieties  of  apples  on  wild 
apple  seedlings  although  there  might 
be  some  question  if  the  wild  seedlings 
would  be  any  more  satisfactory  than 
well  grown  nursery  seedling  trees.  If 
it  is  convenient  for  you  to  transplant 
these  wild  trees  this  Fall,  it  would  be 
good  practice  to  do  so  and  then  graft 
them  over  next  Spring. 

Since  drying  out  of  scion  wood  be¬ 
fore  grafting  is  often  a  problem,  I 
would  advise  that  you  cut  the  scion 
wood  from  the  Gilliflower  tree  and 
immediately  graft  the  same  on  to  the 
seedling  trees  in  question.  This  graft¬ 
ing  should  be  done  in  early  Spring  just 
before  the  buds  start  for  best  results. 

There  are  many  good  brands  of 
grafting  wax  on  the  market.  It  should 
be  purchased  from  a  reliable  source 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  see  that 
all  cut  surfaces  are  well  waxed  im¬ 
mediately  after  grafting.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  check  on  the  grafts  a  few 
days  later  to  be  sure  that  all  sur¬ 
faces  are  completely  covered.  h.  a.  r. 

No  Fruit  From  11  Year  Old 
Orchard 

We  have  an  11  year  old  apple  or¬ 
chard  that  has  not  had  any  apples  on 
it  as  yet.  Could  you  tell  us  what 
could  be  the  trouble?  Do  you  think 
it  will  ever  bear?  e.  j.  l. 

Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 

There  might  be  several  reasons  why 
your  apple  orchard  has  not  borne  any 
fruit.  If  these  trees  have  not  bloomed, 
it  is  possible  that  they  might  have 
been  growing  too  fast.  For  instance,  if 
the  trees  have  been  grown  under 
cultivation,  it  might  help  to  stop 
cultivation  and  grow  them  in  sod. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  are  slower 
in  bearing  than  others.  For  instance. 
Northern  Spy  may  sometimes  be  12 
or  14  years  of  age  before  bearing, 
while  McIntosh  and  Cortland  trees 
may  bear  at  five  or  six  years  of  age. 

If  the  trees  in  question  are  weak 
growing,  in  other  words,  making  less 
than  six  inches  of  terminal  growth  per 
year,  there  may  be  some  fertility  or 
soil  moisture  problem.  If  there  happens 
to  be  an  impervious  layer  of  hardpan 
relatively  near  the  surface  so  that  the 
tree  roots  cannot  penetrate  this  area, 
such  a  condition  may  prevent  fruit  bud 
formation. 

If  the  trees  in  question  have  bloomed 
each  year  but  have  not  set  fruit,  it 
is  possible  you  might  have  a  pollination 
problem.  It  is  always  wise  to  have 
more  than  one  variety  of  apple  in  an 
orchard  to  permit  cross-pollination  for 
the  set  of  fruit.  h.  a.  r. 


Winter  Injury  to  Apple  Trees 

I  am  having  some  trouble  in  my  small 
orchard.  One  apple  tree  showed  with¬ 
ered  leaves  early  last  summer,  and  a 
little  later  the  bark  split.  Then  we 
have  a  sour  cherry  tree  that  has  died. 
The  trees  are  not  over  six  years  old. 
Two  pear  trees  seem  to  have  only  a 
shell  of  live  wood.  What  would  you 
suggest?  c.  h.  i. 

Your  description  and  your  general 
situation  suggest  that  the  trees  have 
suffered  from  winter  injury.  Since  the 
trees  are  young,  you  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  dig  them  out  and  replant.  Be 
sure  to  use  a  hardier  variety.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  use  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Deli¬ 
cious,  perhaps  Northern  Spy,  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Melba  and  apple  varieties  of 
that  type.  Among  pears,  the  Flemish 
Beauty  is  especially  hearty.  You  should 
be  able  to  grow  sour  cherries,  barring 
some  unforeseen  severe  winter  cold. 


Rootstock  for  Montmorency 
Cherries 

How  would  you  grow  the  rootstock 
for  Montmorency  cherries?  G.  b. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Montmorency  cherries  have  been 
produced  on  both  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  stocks  in  the  past.  Some  of  the 
most  recent  experimental  work  indi¬ 
cates  that  probably  the  Montmorency 
cherry  will  do  somewhat  better  on  the 
Mazzard  rootstocks;  these  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  purchased  from  some  nursery¬ 
man  and  the  budding  done  during 
midsummer  on  one-year  wood.  h.  a,  r, 
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Here’S  big  news  for  farmers  in  New  York  State  and 
other  areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short. 

You  can  now  get  Funk  G  Hybrids  that  are  bred  espe¬ 
cially  for  areas  which  have  a  late  spring,  short  growing 
season,  and  early  frost. 

These  new  Funk  G  Hybrids  get  off  to  an  early  start  in  the 
spring.  They  grow  fast  and  mature  rapidly— before  frost 
comes.  They  beat  the  short  season  and  yield  more  corn! 


These  new  Funk  G  Hybrids  bring  you  all  the  benefit  of 
years  of  careful  breeding  by  Funk.  They  have  been  tested 
and  proved  by  Hoffman  right  in  this  area. 

If  you  live  in  upper  New  York  State  —  or  other  areas 
where  the  growing  season  is  short  —  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We  have  varieties  for  both 
ensilage  and  for  husking.  Write  today  for  full  details. 


Like  all  Funk  G  .Hybrids,  these  special  varieties  have 
powerful  ‘'Rock  of  Gibraltar”  roots  that  anchor  stalks 
securely  .  .  .  that  search  deeper  and  wider  for  moisture 
and  plant  food.  They  have  extra  wide  leaves  that  stay 
green  longer— make  more  silage.  They  also  have  strong, 
whippy  stalks  that  stand  up  against  storms  .  .  .  large, 
uniform  ears  that  husk  easily  .  .  .  and  deep  kernels  that 
shell  more  corn  from  every  ear. 


FREE  BOOKLET! 

Write  today  for  our  free  Funk 
G  Hybrid  corn  booklet,  prices 
and  complete  information. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  310-A  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 
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MALONEY 

ORTHERN  GROWN 

FRUIT  TREES 

/3r  OrcYorc/  ProfvYs- 

These  sturdy  APPLE,  PEACH, 
PEAR  and  CHERRY  trees,  raised 
under  famed  MALONEY  super¬ 
vision,  are  top  quality  stock  with 
hardy  root  systems  that  survive 
extreme  climatic  conditions. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  big  FREE 
Catalog  showing  all  varieties. 
BIGGER  PROFITS  result  from 
Maloney  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  Fruit  Trees. 

MALONEY  BROS. 

Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fo 


73  Circle  Rd. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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michican 

M  tulips 

memiss 


fr  and  Cottage  Tulip  Bulbs! 
marvelous  assortment  of 
naming  rainbow  colors  guar¬ 
anteed  to  flower  4  years. 


SW  -  PAMY0LN^R/Bu?b??e^ 
^  sTb^pfrc.ol  PostPiaent,cnagsh°orde^ 

bnn83  You  lSlngePnurnedDu°STSIriV 
Act  now.  Send  your  name  and  addres^  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.,  Dept.  BR-1116. 

_ Grand  Ropids  2,  Michigan _ 

EARTHWORMS 

Bnild  Up  Your  Soils! 

STOI*  murdering  them,  and  STOT  killing  soil 
bacteria.  SOHLSERVICE  Humus  and  ORGANIC  Soil 
Conditioners  aid  the  Earthworms  build  up  and  put 
life  in  your  soils — increase  your  crop  yield.  Get  the 
facts!  Send  3c  stamp  for  iiterature  and  prices  on 
Ruhm’s  Natural  Phosphatd  Rock.  Humus.  Composts, 
Natural  Manures,  and  “Soilution”  Earthworm. 

SOILSERVICE 

P.  0.  BOX  124- B.  DORCHESTER  CENTER,  MASS. 

DDT  and  2.  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  save*  money.  Free  interesting  information. 

SILVERTON  LABORATORIES,  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

i  13  Canal  Sf.,  Rochester  8.  N.Y.,  Eit.  1838 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE  —  Retired  superir 
tendent  can  he)p  you  buy  cows  or  farms.  Crops,  soil 
machinery,  dairies,  orchards  are  my  business.  Or 
cow,  one  farm  operation,  may  cover  ail  expense 

L.  0.  Stevenson,  So.  Hadley.  Mass.  Tel.  Holyoke  726 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

OO  New  York  City  residents 
rrite^Z.UU  add  1%  for  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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HERE’S  QUICK  MONEY  FOR  YOU. 

Cut  your  idle  timber  into  railroad  ties. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  urgently 
needs  them.  How  many  can  you  cut  ? 

Writ •  us  today  for  specifications,  before  you  go  ahead. 


).  S.  FAIR,  Jr.,  Purchasing  Agent 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
15  North  32nd  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


(C)  1946  Th©  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  ^ 


STOP  THAT  FIRE 

In  chimney  before  it  starts.  Keep  always  clean,  dry 
and  safe.  Enjoy  perfect  draft  every  day,  no  down 
draft.  Your  Stove  or  furnace  hotter  than  ever  before 
in  twenty  minutes.  Saves  fuel.  Our  patented  WIG¬ 
WAM  FLUE  DOCTOR  tits  any  type  or  style  chimney, 
and  can  be  installed  by  anyone  in  ten  minutes.  Built 
of  long  lasting  copper.  SATISFACTION  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Wigwam  Flue  Top  Co.,  Abington,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.'’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  .' 


-FUWE-THROWER’’ 
Kins  WEEDS  QUICKLY1. 


tURN  6%  KEROSENE,  94%  AIR 

:amous  fire-gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots, 
iterilizes,  irrigates,  splits  rocks,  thaws.  Lhs- 
nfects  poultry  and  livestock  quar- 
ers.Has  99  practical  uses. Operates 
ike  a  flame-thrower!  3  popular 
iizes;  $16.50  up.  Immediate  deliv- 
:ry.  Write  for  full  description  and 
prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  (RN) 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


FARM  Management 


You  can  secure  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  farm  management  and  ap¬ 
praisal  organization  through  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
A  cumulative  reference  volume  of  400  pagts  of 
vital  statistical  facts  and  information,  in  strong 
loose-leaf  binder.  Twice  monthly  releases  keep  it 
current — interpret  trends  and  predict  outlook  on 
prices,  production,  markets,  shortages  and  sur¬ 
pluses  ahead.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  business 
men  profit  through  its  use  ....  The  reference 
volume  and  twice  monthly  releases  for  6  months, 
$15.  Service  thereafter,  per  year  $10. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  fieleases 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  142,  5579  Pershing  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 


6  men  and  a  boy . .  .(3  'n  2  days . .  hjpf-with  a  concrete  mixer. . . 


135  sacks  of  Lehigh  Cement . . . 


11  cu.  yds.  of  sand  and  15  of  gravel. 


CAN  BUILD 
A  DAM  LIKE 

THIS* 


.  .  .  and  when  you  dam  up  that  stream,  your  land 
will  be  protected,  you’ll  have  a  reservoir  of  water 
for  fire-fighting  purposes,  a  pond  in  which  to  stock 
fish,  and  many  other  benefits.  A  concrete  dam  is 
neither  expensive  nor  difficult  to  build,  and  it  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Concrete  is  ideal  for  many  profitable  farm  improve¬ 
ments  .  .  .  floors,  walks,  vats,  flumes,  watering  tanks, 


to  name  a  few.  Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  give  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  building  with  concrete  .  .  .  why  not  see 
him  on  your  next  trip  to  town? 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  *  CHICAGO,  ILL.  *  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


October  19,  1946 

Grange  News 

The  Executive  Committee  has  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  the  74th  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
to  be  held  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  October 
22,  23  and  24.  This  will  be  the  third 
time  that  Wilkes-Barre  has  been  chosen 
as  the  convention  city,  previous  meet¬ 
ings  having  been  held  there  in  1903 
and  1940.  It  is  the  first  October  session 
of  the  State  Grange,  and  all  indications 
point  to  a  large  attendance.  The 
Pomona  Granges  of  Luzerne  and 
Columbia  Counties,  together  with  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
will  be  joint  hosts  of  the  convention 
and  plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
accommodation  and  entertainment  of 
the  delegates  and  visitors. 

The  City  of  Wilkes-Barre,  metropolis 
of  Wyoming  Valley  and  the  county  seat 
of  Luzerne  County,  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  111  miles 
northwest  of  New  York,  94  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Philadelphia.  First  settled  in 
1754,  the  region  was  the  scene  of  bitter 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  and  also  be¬ 
tween  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
colonists.  In  1769,  Wilkes-Barre  was 
founded  by  Major  John  Durkee,  and 
named  after  Colonel  John  Wilkes  and 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  staunch  friends  of 
the  American  colonists  in  the  British 
Parliament.  In  1806  Wilkes-Barre  was 
incorporated.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  entire  region  has  been  naturally 
influenced  by  the  discovery  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  coal. 


More  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Rural  Life  Sunday  was  widely  ob¬ 
served  this  past  Summer  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  special  services  held  em¬ 
phasizing  the  relation  between  rural 
and  urban  life  in  the  United  States. 
Grange  initiative  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  increased  interest, 
and  in  hundreds  of  cases,  the  rural 
Grange  and  the  village  church  have 
joined  forces  in  a  significant  service 
of  inspiring  character.  Frequently 
Grange  leaders  have  been  the  speakers 
on  such  programs.  Oftentimes,  such 
observances  have  been  accompanied  by 
pageants  in  which  local  history  has 
been  given  a  prominent  place.  Musical 
groups  have  been  formed  for  such  oc¬ 
casions  from  local  talent. 

Most  Granges  throughout  the  country 
devote  one  special  evening  of  the  year 
to  a  program  of  historical  significance, 
and  frequently  former  residents  of  the 
district  have  been  called  back  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  home  folks  on  such  occasions. 


Great  Bend  Grange  No.  642,  (Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y.,)  was  organized  on 
Feb.  28,  1890r  their  present  building 
was  built  in  1930.  At  a  recent  meeting 
in  the  Grange  Hall  a  special  ceremony 
was  observed  at  which  the  burning  of 
the  mortgage  took  place  in  recognition 
of  the  completion  in  full  payment  of 
the  indebtedness.  The  following 

officers  participated  in  the  ceremony: 
Master  John  Blondin,  Overseer 

Margaret  Krakowka,  Lecturer  Della 
Blondin,  Steward  John  Peck,  Chaplain 
Mildred  Hammill,  Treasurer  Gladys 
Higby,  Secretary  Marian  Higby,  Gate¬ 
keeper  Frank  Krakowka,  Pomona 
Esther  Taylor,  Flora  Dora  Horr,  Asst. 
Steward  Wilma  Peck,  Pianist  Margaret, 
Murray,  Color  Bearer  Dorthula 

Russell,  and  Floyd  Taylor.  Visiting 
members  included  Jefferson  County 
Deputy  Leon  Failing,  and  Juvenile 
Deputy  Mrs.  Failing,  of  Three  Mile 
Bay;  also  Comittee  Chairman  Ella 
LaChaunce,  of  Carthage. 


Inasmuch  as  rural  mail  delivery  has 
recently  celebrated  its  half  century  of 
existence,  attention  may  well  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  National  Grange 
made  the  pioneer  demand  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  mail  to  farm  homes,  as  well 
as  to  city  people.  The  persistent 
agitation  of  the  Grange  organization 
was  responsible  for  the  trial  appropri¬ 
ation  made  by  Congress.  The  inno¬ 
vation  had  to  overcome  sneers  and 
failure  prophecies,  and  only  because 
the  Grange  kept  up  its  fight  was  the 
great  RFD  system,  which  now  serves 
more  than  25,000,000  rural  people,  em¬ 
bracing  every  State  in  the  Union, 


Rhode  Island  is  a  little  State,  but  it 
does  some  big  things,  particularly  in 
Grange  work.  It  is  the  most  completely 
organized  Grange  State  in  the  Union, 
and  has  a  very  high  proportion  of 
Grange-owned  halls.  Now  it  steps  to 
the  top  again,  with  figures  showing  that 
the  average  Grange  membership  in 
Rhode  Island  is  166  members  per  local 
unit,  with  43  prosperous  subordinates 
in  the  State.  The  average  for  the 
country  is  just  about  100  members  per 
Grange,  which  accounts  for  the  national 
total  of  approximately  800,000  Patrons. 


Quite  a  membership  race  is  on  be¬ 
tween  two  States  about  as  widely 
separated  geographically  as  is  possible. 
These  are  Maine,  where  the  State 
membership  has  just  passed  the  52,000 
mark,  and  Washington,  where  the  roll 
contains  almost  52,000  members,  per¬ 
haps  passing  that  mark  when  this  is 
being  read.  Maine  and  Washington  are 
two  of  the  most  wide-awake  Grange 
States  at  the  present  time.  Each  has 
permanent  headquarters  bf1  its  ”  own, 
and  a  lively  hustle  is  in  progress 
among  all  the  subordinates  to  hold  and 
increase  their  membership  substanti¬ 
ally. 
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3  MILE  A  MINUTE 
SPEED  CUTS 
FEED  GRINDING  COSTS 


. . .  due  to  flywheel  momentum 

The  Great  New  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill, 

through  many  years  of  engineering  development, 
now  gives  you  a  new  low-cost  way  to  make  4  bush¬ 
els  of  farm-grown  feed  do  the  work  of  5  in  meat, 
milk  or  egg  production. 

Three  mile  a  minute  speed  of  the  Red  Hed’s  big 
grinding  cylinder  makes  possible  performance  you 
won’t  believe  until  you  see  it  run.  Yes,  with  the  Red 
Hed  you  can  grind  grain,  cob  corn,  bundle  sorghum 
or  roughage  with  a  speed  and  smoothness  that 
seems  like  magic. 

80  to  280  feed-smashing  12-ton  blows  a  second 

— that’s  what  the  Red  Hed  is  built  to  deliver.  Super 
Flywheel  Momentum,  with  its  smoothly  running 
Timken  bearings,  gives  the  Red  Hed  the  feed- 
shattering  power  that  make*  production  one-third 
faster  and  cuts  your  feed-grinding  costs. 

An  aluminum  collector  assembly— rustproof,  tough 
and  non-sparking— at  no  extra  cost  .  .  .  another  Har¬ 
vey  “first”!  That’s  one  of  the  plusses  that  Harvey — 
America’s  largest  producer  of  Hammer  Mills— is  giv¬ 
ing  you  on  its  great  1946  model. 

SEE  THIS  GREAT  “RED  HED” 

AT  YOUR  LOCAL  HARVEY  DEALER 

Examine  it  closely.  Then  judge  for  yourself  what  it 
offers  you  in  low  cost,  long  life  feed  grinding  perform¬ 
ance.  Or— send  THE  COUPON  below  for  the  great 
new  book,  “Secrets  of  Successful  Feeding,”  plus 
complete  specifications  and  description  of  the  Har¬ 
vey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill. 

HARVEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
RACINE,  WIS. 

FREE. . ." Secrets  of  Successful  Feeding''— agreatnew 
book  on  feeding— to  help  you  make  feeding  of  farm-grown 
grains  produce  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs  at  less  cost. 

Practical  information-packed  pages  — rations,  feeding 
hints  — new  proved,  profit  -  producing  combinations  of 
feeds  and  minerals.  Tells  why,  when  and  how  to  feed 
for  best  results.  Dozens  of  practical  short  cuts. 

If  you’ll  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  we’ll  send 
you  a  copy  free  with  our  compliments. 


I  want  your  new  book,  “Secrets  of  Successful 
Feeding.”  Please  send  my  FREE  COPY. 

Tell  me  how  the  new  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer 
Mill  operates  to  help  me  grind  feed  faster,  better 
and  more  economically. 


Name. 


Address 


,  Town - state. 

|  My  dealer's  name  is _ _ _ 

L _ _ _ 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


Local  Well  Conditions 

I  would  like  to  drive  a  well  and 
would  appreciate  some  information 
very  much.  Could  we  drive  a  point  our¬ 
selves  from  50  feet  to  70  feet  on  sandy 
ground?  Do  you  think  we  will  strike 
water  then,  or  do  you  think  for  a  well 
of  this  depth  that  we  should  have  a 
well  driller  do  the  job?  or.  p. 

New  Jersey 

Since  the  character  of  the  earth  in 
your  locality  is  not  known,  except  that 
you  say  the  top  soil  is  sandy,  I  cannot 
predict  the  level  at  which  you  will  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  water.  Furthermore  it 
is  not  known  how  much  water  you 
need,  whether  for  household  use,  for 
farm  and  livestock  use,  or  for  both. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  observe  the 
wells  of  your  neighbors  and  determine 
their  depth,  whether  they  are  drilled 
or  driven  wells,  and  whether  they 
have  a  satisfactory  flow  of  water;  also, 
determine  the  likely  distance  to  under¬ 
lying  rock.  Then  since  you  are  inex¬ 
perienced  in  driving  a  well  point,  and 
since  there  is  some  risk  to  be  taken 
in  obtaining  a  deep  well,  you  may  de¬ 
cide  to  contract  with  a  well  driller  to 
provide  you  with  a  well  guaranteed 
to  pump  a  specified  number  of  gallons 
of  water  continuously  for  several  hours. 


Welding  a  Moldboard 

I  am  writing  about  the  results  or 
success  in  welding  a  chilled  moldboard 
for  a  sulky  plow.  I  have  been  told  it 
would  be  possible  to  grind  down  one- 
third  of  an  inch  on  the  back  side,  and 
that  it  would  hold  just  as  good  as  a 
new  one.  Would  like  to  ask  if  any 
readers  have  done  it  or  not.  a.  h.  s. 

Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

To  weld  a  chilled,  cast  iron  mold- 
board  is  a  difficult  task.  Usually,  the 
two  pieces  are  difficult  to  assemble  or 
join  and  maintain  the  correct  curva¬ 
ture.  I  would  recommend  brazing 
rather  than  welding  as  less  heat  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  broken  edges  should  be 
beveled  on  the  back  side,  so  that  the 
two  pieces  join  to  form  a  wide  V.  The 
V  should  extend  nearly  to  the  front 
surface,  leaving  just  enough  material 
on  each  piece  to  bear  against  the 
other  piece.  The  entire  moldboard  must 
be  preheated  uniformly  to  prevent 
cracking  and  warping. 

The  cost  of  professional  welding 
service  for  this  job  will  be  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  new  moldboard,  and  even 
a  good  job  of  brazing  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  rough  moldboard  at  the  joint 
that  will  not  scour  properly. 


When  to  Use  Sizing 

We  have  been  repairing  some  very 
old  buildings.  The  roofs  are  tinned 
and  painted  and  the  sides  shingled, 
but  there  are  some  boards  around  the 
windows,  doors,  and  roof  side  timbers 
that  will  need  to  be  painted  white. 
The  wood  would  absorb  paint  like  a 
blotter.  We  have  heard  that  there  is 
something  we  can  apply  to  the  sur¬ 
faces  before  painting  or  in  the  place 
of  painting.  We  do  not  know  the 
formula  and  wonder  if  you  could 
supply  us  with  the  information,  l.  b.  g. 

Maryland 

A  satisfactory,  and  inexpensive, 
sizing  material  to  use  on  absorbent 
boards  is  ground  glue  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  until  sticky,  then  applied 
and  allowed  to  dry. 


Converting  Fan  Current 

Please  advise  the  approximate  cost  to 
convert  an  18  inch  D.C.  electric  fan 
to  an  115  volt,  60  cycle  A.C.  fan.  With¬ 
out  converting,  is  there  a  transformer 
or  some  other  device  that  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  D.C.  fan  in  the 
use  of  A.C.'  current?  e.  s. 

New  Jersey 

In  order  to  convert  an  18  inch  direct 
current  electric  fan  to  alternating 
current  operation,  a  complete  rewind¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  The  cost  will  be  as 
much  or  more  than  a  new  motor.  A 
rotary  converter  can  change  the  direct 
current  to  alternating  current,  but 
again  this  device  will  probably  cost 


more  than  a  new  fan.  w.  m.  f. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.25 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.50 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts .  1.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


<4f®  fflwsy// 


BECAUSE  IT  KEEPS  OIL  CLEAN,  THE  S-TYPE  FILTER  PRE¬ 
SERVES  ENGINE  POWER.  Pistons  and  rings  stay  free, 
maintaining  compression.  That  means  more  power  from 
fuel  and  oil,  free  valves,  ’ess  carbon,  less  engine  wear. 


f 


IT  SAVES  TIME.  It’s  arge  enough  so  you  stop  to  change 
the  filter  elements  much  less  often. 


IT  SAVES  OIL— That  means  ess  frequent  oil  changes. 


»T  SAVES  MONEY.  loss  or  power— oil  and  fuel  con¬ 
sumption — element  changing — all  cost  money.  The  S-type 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


•  Triples  Production  •  Easy 
CLEARING  IANP  to  Use  •  Saves  Money 
Tried,  tested  and  proved  in  478 
Lumber  Camps. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Turn  your  wasteland  into  farm  land. 

Turn  your  timber  into  cash. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Circular  C 

RICHARD  EAMES  &  CO. 

21  West  Street  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


FELLING  TREES 


Amazing  New 
POWER  SAW 

Lowther  C-Saw 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish- 
tog  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  wilt  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

mm  and 

Fishing 


.HORSE  BOOKS - 

We  have  a  c  mplete  list¬ 
ing  of  reading  matter  on 
the  horse,  and  riding. 

Send  For  Free  List 
All  books  shipped  prepaid  or 
C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 

NAT  SCHAFLER  5.  r. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Write 

ATWOOD’S, 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N. 


Y. 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
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In  Defense  of  the  Skunk 


Now  and  then  while  strolling  about 
my  pastures  or  fields  after  the  haying, 
I  often  notice  litle  excavations  that 
look  as  if  some  child  had  been  play¬ 
ing  there  with  a  small  trowel.  Then 
I  know  that  friend  Mephitis  has  been 
around  pursuing  his  customary  occu¬ 
pation  of  digging  for  moles,  grubs, 
beetles  and  other  insects,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  wish  him  success.  Scientists,  who 
have  a  liking  for  the  Latin  language, 
have  named  this  animal  “Mephitis,”  but 
we  farmers  just  call  him  “skunk,”  and 
most  of  us  keep  as  far  away  from  him 
as  we  can.  Very  unwittingly  he  has 
achieved  an  unsavory  reputation  and 
we  avoid  him  as  we  would  the  plague. 
Many  of  us  seem  to  think  that  if  we 
come  within  range  of  a  skunk,  our 
friends  will  want  to  avoid  us  for  awhile. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  pest, 
to  believe  that  the  only  good  skunks 
are  dead  ones,  and  that  every  time  we 
shoot  one  or  mash  it  on  the  highway 
with  our  car,  we  are  doing  ourselves 
and  the  world  a  service. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  every  time  we  do  that,  we  are 
doing  ourselves  and  the  world  a  dis¬ 
service.  The  skunk  is  no  garden  pest 
like  the  woodchuck  although  he  wi}l 
snitch  an  ear  of  sweet  corn  if  low 
enough  to  be  within  reach.  He  is  no 
henhouse  raider  like  the  fox,  though 
not  averse  to  a  very  small  baby  chick 
if  it  comes  his  way.  Fowls  or  large 
chickens  he  leaves  alone.  And  the 
fear  that  he  will  spray  anybody  when¬ 
ever  he  gets  a  chafice,  is  bred  of  pure 
imagination.  In  fact,  you  may  be  very 
close  to  a  skunk  "and  it  will  commit  no 
nuisance  unless  it  has  reason  to  fear 
that  you  intend  it  harm.  Then,  of 
course,  you  had  better  look  out.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  if  unmolested  it  is  harm¬ 
less.  All  it  wants  is  to  be  let  alone  to 
hunt  for  moles,  grubs,  beetles  and  other 
insects,  and  by  so  doing  it  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  economic  benefit  to  every 
farm  where  it  is  allowed  to  live. 

That  you  can  be  in  close  proximity 
to  a  skunk  with  no  untoward  result, 
I  know  from  experience.  One  mid¬ 
night  I  was  wakened  by  the  fussing 
of  a  hen  penned  in  a  wire  enclosure  in 
the  backyard.  Without  stopping  to  dress 
I  grabbed  a  flashlight  and  hurried  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  soon 
found  out.  A  large  skunk  had  some¬ 
how  got  inside  the  pen  and,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  hen  which  was  flying 
about  and  making  a  racket,  it  was 
vainly  seeking  a  way  out.  Most  men, 
I  suspect,  would  have  stoned  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  death,  clubbed  it,  or  shot  it. 
Instead  I  simply  lifted  up  the  wire 
fence  at  one  place,  and  presently  the 
skunk  found  the  opening  and  trotted 
out,  brushing  my  pajamas  in  passing, 
then  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  It 
left  no  scent  on  me,  or  I  should  have 
heard  about  it  on  going  back  to  bed. 
That  was  evidence  to  me  that  the 
skunk  is  by  nature  inoffensive.  Further 
proof  came  later  when  one  morning  I 
found  one  in  a  large  wire  box  trap 
that  had  been  set  for  a  raccoon.  When 
I  arrived,  he  was  curled  up  inside  fast 
asleep,  apparently  having  decided  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  Shortly, 
however,  he  awoke,  but  instead  of 
snarling,  showing  his  teeth,  or  letting 
fly  a  stream  of  scent  at  me,  he  simply 
wrinkled  his  nose  and  blinked  sleepily 


as  if  my  near  presence  meant  nothing 
more  than  as  if  I  were  a  cow  that  had 
wandered  into  the  neighborhood.  For 
several  moments  I  pondered  the  situ¬ 
ation.  I  did  not  wish  to  shoot  that 
skunk,  but  I  had  to  get  him  out  of 
the  trap  somehow,  and  the  only  way 
was  to  prop  up  the  door  and  let  him 
walk  out,  which  looked  like  risky  busi¬ 
ness.  It  pieant  that  I  would  have  to 
get  close  to  an  animal  whose  potenti¬ 
alities  for  creating  discomfort  are 
simply  enormous.  I  had  no  relish  for 
the  job,  but  recollecting  my  other  ex¬ 
perience,  I  decided  to  make  the  attempt 
even  thought  it  was  broad  daylight  and 
I  had  no  blinding  flashlight  to  hide 
behind.  Very  cautiously,  being  careful 
to  make  no  offensive  gesture,  I  edged 
up  to  the  trap  until  it  was  in  hand’s 
reach.  Then  it  was  that  perspiration 
broke  out  all  over  me,  for  I  half  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  animal  inside  would 
at  any  moment  now  begin  offensive- 
defensive  operations.  Instead  it  lay 
very  still  though  his  beady  black  eyes 
were  watching  my  every  move  very 
intently.  So  far,  so  good.  Very  slowly 
I  bent  over,  gently  lifted  up  the  door 
and  propped  it  with  a  stick.  Then  I 
backed  away  as  fast  as  I  could,  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  the  skunk  immediately  run 
out.  On  the  contrary  it  merely  yawned, 
stretched  like  a  comfortable  cat,  and 
went  off  to  sleep  again.  Not  deeming 
it  advisable  to  make  it  get  a  move  on 
by  prodding  it  with  a  stick,  I  left  it 
to  its  dreams  and  went  away.  An  hour 
later  I  returned  to  find  it  gone. 

In  the  light  of  later  events  this  free¬ 
ing  of  a  skunk  from  a  box  trap  was 
relatively  simple.  Loosing  one  from 
the  jaws  of  a  steel  trap  was  a  much 
more  delicate  operation,  yet  I  accom¬ 
plished  it  not  long  ago  and  with  no 
untoward  result  to  me.  No  one  need 
be  especially  gullible  to  believe  this. 
My  belief  is  that  anyone  may  do  the 
same  thing  if  one  wishes  to  and  has 
the  opportunity,  provided  only  that 
one  works  very  slowly  and  carefully. 
I  have  freed  dogs  from  steel  traps  and 
been  snapped  at.  This  skunk  was  more 
grateful;  he  cooperated  by  doing 
nothing,  and  the  result  pleased  us  both. 

I  had  set  a  steel  trap  by  a  rat  hole 
outside  the  henhouse,  but  during  the 
night  this  skunk  instead  of  a  rat  had 
walked  into  it.  When  I  appeared,  it 
had  pulled  the  chain  taut  and  was 
fugging  blindly  at  it  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  get  loose.  Naturally  my  first  thought 
was  to  end  the  animal’s  troubles  right 
away  with  a  club  or  rifle.  But  I  didn’t 
want  to  do  that,  and  as  I  drew  a 
little  nearer,  I  wanted  to  do  it  still 
less.  The  skunk  had  ceased  to  struggle. 
It  was  now  lying  very  still  and  looking 
up  at  me  with  a  look  of  agonized  ap¬ 
peal  on  its  small  face,  which  was  a 
plea  for  help  If  ever  I  heard  or  saw 
one.  Skunk  or  no  skunk,  I  could  not 
kill  it  in  cold  blood.  Remembering 
the  box  trap  incident,  how  in  that 
case  the  prisoner  had  not  resented 
my  near  approach,  I  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  this  one  would  cooperate 
in  the  same  way,  would  not  take 
offense  if  I  should  come  near  enough 
to  lay  hands  on  the  trap,  which  meant 
very  close  indeed.  I  determined  to 
try  it  anyhow  although  it  seemed  like 
tempting  Providence,  as  we  $ay.  Drop¬ 
ping  on  one  knee  I  began  slowly  to 


draw  the  trap  and  skunk  towards  me, 
inching  it  along  very  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  too.  To  my  surprise  and  gratifi¬ 
cation  the  skunk  made  no  resistance, 
but  yielded  to  my  pull  on  the  chain 
as  if  he  somehow  realized  what  I  was 
up  to  and  was  willing  to  do  his  part. 
I  admit  that  it  was  ticklish  business, 
especially  so  since  one  hind  foot  was 
fast  in  the  trap  and  the  business  end 
of  the  skunk  was  towards  me.  That 
rear  end  looked  ominous.  The  bushy 
tail  was  slowly  waving  back  and  forth, 
and  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  that 
either.  I  fully  expected  that  at  any 
moment  a  yellowish  spray  would 
suddenly  fly  in  my  direction,  calculated 
to  make  me  unapproachable  for  quite 
a  long  time.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
happened,  and  in  a  moment  or  two, 
though  it  seemed  like  much  longer, 
my  right  hand  was  on  the  trap.  What 
to  do  then  was  a  question.  You  can’t 
open  a  steel  trap  with  one  hand.  You 
have  to  get  both  hands  on  it  or  get 
a  brace  against  it  with  your  foot,  and 
to  do  either  in  this  case  seemed  fraught 
with  more  danger  than  merely  draw¬ 
ing  the  trap  along  the  ground.  By 
working  very  slowly,  however,  making 
no  sudden  motion,  I  finally  got  my 
left  foot  on  the  nubs  of  the  two  jaws 
on  one  side,  then  pressed  hard  down 
on  the  lever  with  my  right  thumb. 
The  jaws  relaxed,  fell  apart,  and  the 
skunk  was  free.  It  took  him  half  a 
minute,  a  long  half  minute  to  me,  to 
realize  the  fact,  but  when  he  did, 
he  slowly  drew  his  leg  from  the  trap, 
lacerated  but  not  broken,  threw  me 
what  seemed  to  be  a  grateful  lcok,  and 
hobbled  off  into  the  brush.  I  was  glad 
to  see  him  go;  glad  for  his  sake,  and 
then  too  I  had  demonstrated  to  my  full 
satisfaction  that  if  you  treat  a  skunk 
kindly,  he  will  react  in  the  same  way. 

I  believe  there  is  a  certain  balance 
in  Nature  which  we  should  try  to 
maintain  as  far  as  possible.  We  upset 
that  balance  back  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  last  century  by  killing  off 
millions  of  birds  for  the  millinery 
trade,  insectivorous  and  song  birds 
among  them,  which  is  one  reason  that 
we  are  so  pestered  today  by  insects  of 
various  kinds.  I  cannot  prove  the  re¬ 
lation  of  cause  and  effect  here,  but 
every  time  I  spray  my  garden  and 
orchard,  I  wish  we  had  never  de¬ 
stroyed  so  many  birds.  I  befriend 
skunks,  because,  like  the  birds,  they 
are  economically  useful.  The  harm  they 
do  is  immaterial.  They  are  far  more 
of  an  asset  than  a  liability  to  any  farm. 
Should  they  ever  become  exterminated, 
as  seems  not  unlikely  from  the  numbers 
killed  every  year  for  their  pelts,  plus 
as  many  more  perhaps  flattened  on  the 
highways  by  motorists,  we  shall  suffer 
for  it  in  one  way  or  another.  Nature 
is  not  to  be  entirely  cheated.  Then  too 
I  like  to  see  them  around  here,  as 
occasionally  I  do,  for  they  are  hand¬ 
some  little  beasts,  a  touch  of  wild 
nature  in  a  civilized  land  which  it 
were  a  pity  to  destroy.  They  are  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch,  for  they  are  given 
to  antic  ways  and  when  young  are  as 
playful  as  kittens.  They  deserve  our 
protection,  and  we  might  give  them 
more  of  it  were  we  not  so  foolishly 
afraid  of  them.  According  to  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  average  skunk  is  no  skunk 
at  all  in  the  common  understanding  of 
the  term,  but  a  relatively  harmless 
animal  that  never  is  offensive,  unless 
it  has  good  reason  to  be.  h.  j.  f. 

Connecticut 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


The  telephone  company’s  service  men 
were  at  the  house  today  with  the 
promise  that,  if  all  goes  well,  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  the  parsonage  will  be  in 
working  order  tomorrow.  That  is  just 
one  more  step  in  getting  things  to 
rights  in  the  new  house.  It  really  is  a 
new  house  to  the  Parson’s  family,  al¬ 
though,  according  to  the  history  of  this 
church  which  he  has  been  reading,  it 
was  built  somewhere  around  1880  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
officers  of  the  church  stipulating  that, 
“the  new  parsonage  and  barn  should 
cost  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.”  Just  what  the  final  total  cost 
was,  the  Parson  does  not  know,  but 
when  he  tried  to  drive  a  nail  into  one 
of  the  old  oak  beams  in  the  cellar, 
he  could  not  help  but  think  of  this  cost 
as  compared  to  present  prices  for 
building  with  such  material.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
old  house  through  the  years.  These  had 
to  be  made  in  order  to  keep  it  abreast 
of  advancing  standards  of  living  and 
comfort.  But,  basically,  it  is  the  same 
as  planned  in  those  days,  well  built 
and  substantial.  The  Parson  doesn’t 
think  he  will  have  to  worry  about  how 
to  get  the  cat  out  from  between  the 
second  floor  walls,  as  he  did  in  one 
parsonage.  Since  she  had  climbed  that 
far  up  from  the  cellar,  he  solved  the 
problem  by  simply  opening  the  attic 
door  and  calling  her  so  she  would 
climb  the  rest  of  the  distance.  Indeed, 
some  parsonages  have  been  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made! 

The  old  barn  that  was  built  at  the 
same  time  as  this  house,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  several  years  ago.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  a  rubbish  fire  that  got  out  of 
control.  With  it,  went  the  hen  coop, 
several  fine  old  fruit  trees,  the  grape 
arbor,  some  beautiful  ornamentals,  and 


much  equipment  that  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  through  the  48  years  during 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Van  Kampen 
served  this  church  as  pastor.  The 
Parson  would  have  loved  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  browse  through  that  old  barn. 
And  how  well  it  would  have  solved  his 
problem  of  finding  a  hen  coop  and 
storing  his  bee  equipment! 

This  is  the  only  church  that  Dr.  Van 
Kampen  ever  served,  for  he  came  here 
directly  upon  the  completion  of  his 
seminary  studies.  Here  he  raised  his 
family,  tilled  better  than  five  acres  of 
ground  at  the  parsonage,  and  found 
a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  the  community  which  shall  long 
endure.  Two  generations  were  raised 
under  his  care  in  the  old  church,  and 
even  today  many  speak  reverently  of 
his  power  in  the  pulpit.  The  same  horse 
that  drew  his  buggy  through  the  long 
miles  of  pastoral  visiting,  pulled  the 
small  plow  with  which  he  prepared 
the  soil  for  sowing. 

There  is  much  discussion  among 
preachers  today  on  that  very  topic. 
Some  say  that  a  preacher  should  never 
lay  his  hand  to  anything  but  his  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  while  others  think  that 
the  preacher  gets  just  a  bit  closer  to 
his  people,  especially  in  a  rural 
community,  by  doing  some  of  the  sort 
of  work  they  do.  The.  Person  does  not 
know  which  has  the  better  argument. 
He  only  knows  that  he  is  impressed  by 
the  remarkable  records  of  those  who 
know  how  to  plow  a  straight  furrow 
in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit. 

The  original  church  building  in  this 
community  was  built  in  1784,  and  was 
octagonal  in  shape.  In  1819  it  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present  building,  a  typi¬ 
cally  colonial  structure,  which  has  long 
since  come  to  be  known  as  “The  Old 
Stone  Church.”  The  original  pulpit  was 
high  and  barrel  shaped,  much  like  the 
one  that  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Old 
Fort  Herkimer  Church  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  up  in  New  York  State.  It  is 


said  that  the  old  pews  were  so  high 
backed  that,  had  the  pulpit  not  been 
exceedingly  high,  the  children  of  the 
congregation  would  not  have  been  able 
to  see  the  preacher  at  all.  Adolphus 
Wanamaker,  who  died  in  1890,  be- 
qUeather  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
church  with  the  request  that  the  old 
church  bell  be  replaced  by  one,  “of 
excellent  tone  and  power.”  This  was 
done,  with  the  result  that  each  Sunday 
morning  this  peaceful  valley  echoes 
to  the  clear,  beautiful  notes  of  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  bell.  Through  several 
renovations,  the  colonial  interior,  with 
its  balcony  around  three  sides  of  the 
x'oom,  has  been  maintained,  giving  an 
impression  of  restfulness  and  peace. 

The  Old  Stone  Church  stands  at 
what  has  come  to  be  a  fairly  busy 
country  crossroad  in  the  Saddle  River 
section  of  North  Jersey.  It  is  just  a 
country  church,  plain,  and  beautiful  in 
its  architecture.  There  the  Parson  and 
his  neighbors  gather  each  Sunday  to 
worship  God,  as,  in  thousands  of  other 
country  churches,  neighbors  gather  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 
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A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
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For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Frank  Welsh  of  Lebanon  is  one  of 
Hunterdon  County’s  pioneer  alfalfa 
growers  with  more  than  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  farm  which  is  now 
owned  by  August  Hummel  and  man¬ 
aged  by  Mr.  Welsh.  He  has  come  to 
prefer  a  mixture  of  timothy,  red  and 
alsike  clover  and  ladino  with  alfalfa 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  pounds 
of  timothy,  eight  of  alfalfa,  two  of  red, 
one  of  alsike  and  one  of  ladino  per 
acre.  The  seeding  is  made  with  wheat 
as  a  nurse  crop  sowing  the  timothy 
with  the  wheat  and  putting  the  alfalfa 
and  clovers  on  the  wheat  early  in 
March.  He  claims  that  his  cows  like  the 
mixture  better  than  straight  alfalfa  and 
that  it  makes  a  little  more  solid  stand 
than  he  is  sometimes  able  to  get  with 
straight  alfalfa.  He  makes  a  practice  of 
top-dressing  his  alfalfa  every  other  year 
with  400  pounds  per  acre  of  an  18  or 
20  per  cent  superphosphate.  A  test  plot 
top-dressed  with  a  phosphorus  potash 
mixture  last  Spring  showed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  potash  in  the  mixture  and 
he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  should 
use  this  in  place  of  phosphorus. 


New  Jersey  4-H  Clubbers  recently 
organized  and  elected  Bernie  Levine 
of  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  as  its 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Grace 
Braun  of  Pomona,  Atlantic  County,  is 
vice-president  and  Georgia  Armstrong 
of  Bloomsbury,  Hunterdon  County,  is 
secretary.  The  new  president  has  been 
active  in  the  4-H  program  for  five 
years  with  gardening  as  his  main  pro¬ 
ject;  he  is  also  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  4-H  Council.  The  vice- 
president  has  a  background  of  five 
years  of  club  work,  is  a  Junior  leader 
of  the  Pomona  Victory  4-H  Club  and 
has  done  foods,  clothing,  child  care  and 
gardening  work.  She  was  this  year’s 
New  Jersey  winner  of  the  4-H  movie 
contest.  The  secretary  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Asbury,  Warren  County, 
Junior  Dairy  Club  since  1943.  She  owns 
four  Jersey  cows  of  her  own  which 
she  has  exhibited  in  several  4-H  dairy 
clubs. 


Dairymen  are  being  offered  potatoes 
in  piles  on  Central  Jersey  potato  farms 
through  the  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  at  20  cents  per 
hundred  in  the  heap  on  the  farm  where 
they  were  grown.  The  heaps  vary  from 
100  sacks  to  several  carloads  and  the 
grower  making  the  deal  must  take  the 
whole  heap.  They  are  sprayed  with  a 
vegetable  dye  to  prevent  their  use  by 
the  unscrupulous  in  the  normal 
channels  of  trade.  Last  year’s  potato 
surplus  was  offered  dairymen  free  of 
charge  on  their  own  siding  and  many 
were  well  satisfied  with  .them  as  a 
fresh  feed  and  in  silage.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  many  will  consider  them 
worth  the  present  asking  price  plus 
loading  and  hauling  in  view  of  the 
present  labor  shortage. 


New  Jersey’s  13,500,000  bushel  crop 
of  potatoes  is  a  record  breaker  for  the 
State.  The  yield  per  acre  is  also  break¬ 
ing  all  previous  records  with  better 
than  a  200-bushel  average;  some  grow¬ 
ers  have  reported  digging  more  than 
350  bushels  per  acre.  This  year’s 
planted  acreage  was  smaller  than  last 
year’s  bumper  crop  with  an  estimated 
68,000.  The  excess  yields  are  attributed 
to  favorable  growing  season,  the  use 
of  DDT  sprays  to  control  leafhopper, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  fertilizer.  As 
usual,  along  with  the  heavy  crop  has 
gone  exceptionaly  good  quality.  The 
big  crop  along  with  big  crops  in  other 
areas  caused  a  marketing  problem 
which  are  giving  growers  and  dealers 
some  concern  in  making  their  plans 
for  another  year. 


In  like  manner,  New  Jersey’s  tomato 
crop  exceeded  last  year’s  by  quite  a 
margin  in  spite  of  serious  losses  by 
late  blight.  USDA  estimates  a  total 
pack  for  the  1946  season  of  more  than 
175,500  tons  compared  with  150,000  tons, 
the  reported  pack  for  last  year.  This 
year’s  average  yield  is  estimated  at 
4.5  tons  per  acre  compared  with  3.5 
last  year.  New  Jersey’s  10-year  aver¬ 
age  is  about  six  tons  per  acre.  Pros¬ 
pects  earlier  in  the  season  were  for  a 
record  crop  of  exceptionally  high 
quality  but  late  blight,  brought  on  by 
cold  wet  weather  took  a  heavy  toll. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  disease,  most 
growers  would  have  harvested  the 
largest  yield  per  acre  and  probably  the 
highest  quality  ever  known. 


As  a  result  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
fire  prevention  program,  there  is  quite 
an  interest  in  the  county  in  fire  ponds 
and  cisterns  as  a  source  of  water  to 
aid  volunteer  fire  companies  in  case 
of  fire.  Robert  Dunn  of  Jutland  is  one 
of  the  first  to  build  a  fire  pond  which 
is  to  be  stocked  with  fish  and  will 
also  be  used  for  swimming.  The  Clinton 
Fire  Companv,  which  covers  the  zone 
in  which  the  Dunn  farm  is  located,  put 
on  a  practice  drill  in  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Service  and  illustrated 
the  important  place  that  the  pond 
serves  in  a  fire  control  program.  Henry 
Mick  of  Frenchtown  also  recently 
built  a  fire  pond  on  his  property. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 
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Developments  in  Soil 
Fumigation 

Until  very  recently,  field  treatment 
with  a  soil  fumigant  to  control  de¬ 
structive  soil  pests  was  impractical. 
Chloropicrin  and  solutions  containing 
methyl  bromide  have  been  used  widely 
to  fumigate  greenhouse  soils,  but 
these  materials  have  been  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  extensive  use  out-of-doors. 
Many  other  chemicals  have  been  used 
experimentally,  but  most  of  them  were 
unsuitable  either  because  of  damage 
to  the  land  or  crops  or  because  of 
impractical  application  costs  to  effect 
satisfactory  control. 

However,  as  a  result  of  exhaustive 
tests  in  many  of  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  two  products  are 
now  available  which  are  effective  and 
economical  to  use.  Dowfume  W-10  is 
one  of  these.  This  product  contains 
ethylene  dibromide  as  the  active  in¬ 
gredient.  It  is  a  non-corrosive,  volatile, 
water-clear  solution  with  a  pleasant 
odor.  It  is  exceptionally  efficient  for 
large  scale  injection  into  the  soil  for 
the  control  of  various  soil  pests  in¬ 
cluding  wireworms,  seed  corn  maggots, 
white  grubs,  and  nematodes.  In  West 
Coast  agricultural  areas,  Dowfume 
W-10  is  now  used  for  wireworm  con¬ 
trol  in  soil  to  be  planted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  crops.  A  better  stand  of 
plants  is  assured  and  records  show 
yield  increases  as  high  as  500  per 
cent;  as  little  as  20  gallons  per  acre 
has  given  excellent  control. 

Wireworms  are  the  larvae  of  click- 
beetles.  The  female  clickbeetle  lays 
150-200  eggs  in  early  Spring  which 
hatch  in  about  30  days.  The  young 
larvae  do  not  cause  appreciable  damage 
to  plants  for  several  ‘months;  it  is  the 
older  larvae  that  are  so  destructive. 
Wireworms  remain  in  the  soil  for  a 
period  of  three  to  four  years  before 
changing  to  adult  beetles  and  hence 
cause  damage  year  after  year.  In  the 
Northeast,  potatoes,  tobacco,  corn  and 
many  other  crops  are  susceptible  to 
their  attack. 

In  the  field  work  on  controlling  wire- 
worms  and  other  soil  insects,  investi¬ 
gators  found  that  ethylene  dibromide 
was  effective  against  other  soil  pests 
including  nematodes.  Nematodes  are 
microscopic  worms  which  attack  plant 
roots  causing  stunted  growth  and  low 
production.  They  attack  many  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees.  There  are  thousands 
of  species  and  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  destructive  ones  are  known  as  the 
Root  Knot  or  Garden  Nematode, 
Golden  Nematode  and  Sugar  Beet 
Nematode.  For  nematode  control,  Dow¬ 
fume  W-10  is  used  at  somewhat  higher 
dosages  than  for  wireworm  control. 
Testing  and  field  experimentation  are 
still  under  way. 

Another  new*  product  for  fumigating 
soils  against  the  same  pests  described 
above,  is  DD  or  Dowfume  N  which  are 
commercial  designations  for  dichloro- 
propane-dichloropropene  mixture.  This 
material  is  not  quite  as  pleasant  to 
handle  and  use  as  diluted  ethylene 
dibromide.  Its  cost  is  approximately 
equivalent,  and  it  is  an  effective  soil 
fumigant. 

One  of  the  bottlenecks  in  the  usage 
of  these  fumigant  materials  is  the 
scarcity  of  application  equipment. 
Small  areas  can  be  treated  with  hand 


injectors  such  as  the  Mack  Anti- Weed 
Gun.  For  large  fields,  power  equip¬ 
ment  is  used.  In  some  cases,  applicators 
are  drawn  by  tractors;  in  others,  the 
tanks  and  pump  are  mounted  on  a 
wheel  tractor  and  the  chemical  dis¬ 
tributed  via  the  cultivator  attachment. 
Considerable  developmental  research  is 
being  done  in  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  soil  fumigant  applicators.  The 
fact  that  soil  fumigants  .suitable  for 
large-scale  field  use  are  now  available 
has  given  a  real  impetus  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  equipment.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  .time  is  fairly  close 
when  the  farmer  can  rely  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  soil  fumigation  to 
rid  his  soil  of  destructive  pests.  This 
does  not  mean  that  good  agricultural 
practices  such  as  crop  rotation  should 
be  discarded.  The  use  of  chemicals  is 
just  another  aid  in  our  efforts  toward 
maximum  and  economical  production 
of  food. 

Field  tests  as  well  as  commercial 
usage  in  the  West  indicate  that  early 
Spring  application  of  a  soil  fumigant 
is  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  East,  where 
the  soil  is  likely  to  be  moist  and  cool 
in  the  Spring,  the  fumigant,  though 
effective,  may  be  dissipated  from  the 
soil  too  slowly  to  allow  crop  planting 
at  the  usual  time.  This  may  be  es¬ 
pecially  significant  for  certain  early- 
planted  crops.  In  other  words,  soil 
fumigants  are  somewhat  toxic  to  plants 
and  a  period  of  time  (usually  two  to 
four  weeks)  should  elapse  after  fumi¬ 
gation  before  planting  or  setting  is 
done,  to  allow  the  fumigant  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Under  such  conditions.  Fall 
applications  seem  to  be  indicated. 
Further  tests  are  in  progress  which 
will  throw  additional  light  on  this 
aspect.  Lawrence  Southwick 


To  Protect  Raspberry  Canes 

Last  October  I  set  out  some  one-year 
old  raspberry  bushes.  The  time  was 
recommended  by  the  seller  of  the 
plants.  This  last  Spring  there  were 
only  one  or  two  buds  near  the  base 
of  the  stems  that  were  alive  and  put 
out  leaves.  But  as  Summer  progressed, 
new  shoots  began  coming  up  around  the 
original  plant  and  now  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  ve^y  fast.  There  are  shoots  just 
coming  through  the  ground;  some  have 
reached  a  height  of  four  feet  which 
I  have  pinched  off.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  tender  new  growth  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  Winter  with 
the  result  that  next  Spring  I  may  be 
in  the  same  position  I  was  last  Spring. 
It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  plants 
are  not  catching  up  with  the  season. 
I  have  thought  of  mulching  very 
heavily  this  Fall  and  stacking  up  corn 
stalks  around  the  taller  canes.  Do  you 
think  this  advisable,  or  if  not,  what 
-would  you  recommend?  r.  s. 

Vermont 

Raspberry  cane?  making  vigorous 
growth  in  late  Fall  hnay  be  winter- 
killed.  Stacking  the  corn  stalks  around 
the  taller  canes  would  probably  pro¬ 
tect  them,  but  it  would  be  easier  to 
bend  the  canes  over  to  the  ground  and 
cover  them  with  soil.  Sometimes  if 
the  tips  are  held  to  the  ground  by 
earth,  the  snowT  will  cover  the  canes 
and  provide  sufficient  protection. 

G.  l.  s. 


Double  Duty  Tractor 

The  same  two  tractors  which  plow 
and  cultivate  the  84  acre  vegetable 
farm  of  Charles  Sharp  and  son  at 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  haul  their  produce  to 
market.  This  can  be  easily  done  be¬ 
cause  the  farm  is  just  three-quartei’s 
of  a  mile  from  the  Co-operative  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  Auction  yard.  The 
Sharps  use  a  two-wheel  dump  trailer, 
which  has  been  developed  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  especially  for  sweet  corn  harvest¬ 
ing,  but  which  has  found  many  other 
uses.  When  necessary,  94  half-bushel 
baskets  can  be"  hauled  on  it  at  a  time. 

On  arrival  it  has  to  take  its  place 
in  the  double  line  waiting  to  pull  up 
to  the  sales  stand,  where  a  sample 
basket  is  put  on  the  table  and  the 
buyers  on  the  grand  stand  have  a  full 
view  of  the  whole  load.  The  auctioneer 
starts  the  bidding,  to  take  any  num¬ 
ber  of  baskets  or  all;  sometimes  the 


whole  load  brings  the  same  price  per 
basket  and  other  times  it  varies.  When 
the  load  has  been  sold,  the  sales  clerk 
gives  the  driver  slips  showing  who 
bought  the  different  numbers  of  baskets, 
and  they  are  delivered  direct  to  the 
buyers’  trucks  which  are  lined  up 
under  their  numbered  spaces  in  the 
big  yard.  From  then  on  it  is  up  to  the 
buyers  to  be  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  because  the  association  pays  the 
growers  according  to  the  slips  issued. 
On  days  when  the  Sharps  have  an 
extra  lot  of  garden  truck  ready  for 
market,  they  can  deliver  four  loads  to 
the  auction.  The  trick  is  to  get  near 
the  head  of  the  line  before  it  starts 
moving  at  one  o’clock  and  then  get 
back  with  return  loads  before  the  sell¬ 
ing  stops.  Sixty-five  acres  of  the  farm 
this  year  were  in  sweet  corn,  which 
was  planted  after  a  vetch  and  rye 
cover  and  green  manure  crop  had  been 
turned  under.  x.  h.  w. 


This  light  tractor,  with  a  two  wheel  dump  trailer  attachment,  is  used  by  Charles 
Sharp  and  Son,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  to  haul  their  farm  prodxice  to  market. 


is  the  product  of  honesty,  progressiveness, 
and  skill.  You'll  find  this  VALUE  m  every 
bag  of  B-B  Poultry  Ration  you  ever  buy. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 


SERVING  YOU  THROUGH  SCIENCE 


and  you  get 
100%  waterproof 


arctics ! 

They're  wear -tested  by  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company  Engineers  who’ve 
studied  your  needs  right  on  the 
farm  themselves!  And  that's  just 
one  test  we  make  to  assure  you  of 
the  finest  in  heavy  duty  footwear. 
“  U.  S.”  arctics  have  firm¬ 
ly  anchored  buckles  . . . 
are  built  of  scientifically 
compounded  rubber  for 
strength  and  wear! 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  •  NEW  YORK 


this  sensational  introduc-  mat,  for  easy  reading  and  con- 
offer  now  —  you  don’t  pay  venient  carrying. 

1  cent  unless  you  agree  that  this  NOW  you  get  ALL  7  for  only 
is  the  best  buy  in  mystery  fiction  14  and  a  fraction  cents  apiece! 
you  ever  made!  Simply  send  $1.00  with  coupon  be- 

Each  one  of  these  5-STAR  Mys- 

ls.  f ( R? w’  novel  return  the  books  within  5  days, 

never  before  published  m  any  ancj  your  dollar  will  be  refunded 
form  — by  a  top-rank  mystery  instantly.  But  clip  the  coupon  at 
author.  They  are  well  printed,  once — rising  costs  threaten  that 
in  pocket-size,  paper-bound  for-  this  offer  can  never  be  repeated. 

You  get  ALL  7.  I  F|V*E  STAR  MYSTERIES,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-1 

Murder  Out  of  Mind  .  150  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 

Th.  .  ■  mT6"  Send  me  postpaid,  your  selection  of  7 

The  Invisible  Man  Murders  full-length  5-Star  Mystery  novels.  I  en- 

«,  ,  R,chard  Foster  I  ciose  $1.00.  It  is  understood  that  I  may 

Murder  Seeks  an  Agent  return  the  books  unharmed,  within  5 

by  Wendell  Brown  I  days,  for  full  refund. 

Death’s  Long  Shadow  .  (piease  Print) 

by  Katherine  Wolfe  I  Name . 

Death  Comes  to  Dinner  ,  <3+  = 

by  Peter  Yates  1  ft-  &  No. . 

The  Corpse  is  Indignant  .  _  - . 

by  Stapleton  &  Carey  « 

Death  Wears  A  Green  Hat  ,  &  ^one 

by  Will  Creed  l  (if  any) . State . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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UNADILLA  — the  only 

FOLDING  PARTITION 


Limited  Quantity — Stanchions 
and  Partitions  Now  Available — 
Order  Early  H 


Here's  what  it  does :  keeps  cow* 

from,  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
•afe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables ;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  and  ^  — 

here's  how 
you  Save 

. . .  reduces  cow  in¬ 
juries  ;  fits  any  stan¬ 
chion  franc ;  fits  ia 
low-ceiling  barns ; 
saves  wort — easy  to 
install — no  outside 
help  required;  low 
first  cost. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C- 106,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  1< 
priced  folding  cow  PartUic »  and  stanchions^ 


Name . . . . . .  I 

r,  8 

Address . .  j 


|/ILL>W  EEDS 

'  ""''Vo*  Fall 


20oo°F  Flame  G0”s3’  kills  StalEs. 
Seeds  and  Boots.  Prepares  ground 
for  Spring  Plowing.  No.  99  Sr.  Out¬ 
fit  includes  4  gal.  all  welded  tank, 
V  hose  and  seamless  steel  remov¬ 
able  coil  burner.  (Burns  6 %  kero¬ 
sene  and  94%  air).  Over  a  half 
million  in  use.  Endorsed  by  Agri- 
Author.  Guaranteed  for  1  year.  Mfgf 
fT.  ships  at  once, 

10  Oay  -jtA  Price  complete,* 

th.i  522.OO 

AEROIL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

5773  Park  Ave. 
West  New  York 
New  Jersey 


USES  for 

No.  99 
Weed 
Burner 


J  Ivrnisg  Wm4i 
■  Sur*l»g  Tr*«  Stumps 
HS>«tk  sod  Strip  B»r*1ftf 

Bvr*<*q  InUct.d  Lm»M 

BlUfor  «w*t  Cootrol 
Csctws  fstr  Burning 

Cl«ard«0  Out  Irrigate** 
OHcNo* 

leckfifing  *»  Control 
Fo*«t  Hru 

Chorrloq  fsiKI  forte  *lc 
SpHttin.  Iocii 
Destroying  Intact  Posh 
Estmmlnsttng  Motquit.si 
Kilting  Army  Bwgi 
Ooslroying  HsuUn  fll.t 
Drying  Oat  Damp  Barn*,  etc. 
Drying  Out  Damp  C.ncr.r. 

Hasting  Horticultural  Wsi 
Hasting  Branding  Ir.M 
Hasting  Soil 
Boding  (op 
Hasting  Food  Cookors 
Hasting  Cold  Isms,  stc. 
Starting  Fir.  in  Furnsco 
St.»s  or  Bailor 
Thawing  Frosoo  Fipsg 
Bumps,  otc. 

Mating  Ico  sod  U*» 
CoccWiosis  Control 
Dliint.ctlng  U»o  Stock 
Quartan 

DltinSacrlng  and  Starlit* Wig 
Soad  Bads 


VUW^W-WATJW^^VWWVV 


rjlllllllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Some  of  our  farm  boys  and  girls 
and  a  great  many  returning  veterans 
are  inquiring  into  the  possibilities 
offered  through  small  animals,  where¬ 
by  they  may  be  able  to  build  up  some¬ 
thing  and  eventually  establish  a  busi¬ 
ness.  The  production  of  laboratory 
animals  for  scientific  and  research  work 
is  nothing  very  new.  Millions  of  little 
animals  of  many  varieties  are  annu¬ 
ally  used  in  this  country  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  although  little  written  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  except  from  the 
bulletins.  During  the  war  this  work 
was  speeded  up  to  meet  the  demand 
for  dogs,  cats,  mice,  rats,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  hamsters  and  others.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  demand  for 
these  animals  has,  of  course,  fallen  off, 
yet  there  is  a  limited  call  for  certain 
types  and  breeds. 

Let’s  take  the  types  and  varieties 
now  used  and  study  them  a  little  closer. 
Rabbits  of  all  kinds  are  used,  hut  only 
those  of  certain  color  and  having  been 
built  up  for  specific  purposes,  bring 
the  best  prices.  The  color  in  “lab” 
rabbits  depends  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  animal  is  used.  Particular 
strains  are  developed  for  special  pur¬ 
poses;  for  example,  to  show  on  the  skin 
plainly  the  effect  of  the  serum  that  is 
being  tested.  For  instance,  we  here  at 
Ark  Farm  and  the  Tumblebrook  Farm 
at  Brant  Lake  in  Warren  County,  N. 
Y.,  are  working  on  a  cream-colored 
rabbit  which  is  being  tested  for  some 
specific  purpose.  Only  a  tan  rabbit- 
shows  plainly  on  the  outside  of  the 
skin  what  the  effect  of  this  serum  is. 
We  have  worked  three  years  on  this 
strain,  closely  inbreeding  them  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  their  own  family 
with  no  infusion  of  any  outside  blood. 
We  are  still  far  from  the  goal  but 
each  generation  is  improving  in  type 
and  color.  A  breeder  should  find  out 
from  his  market  what  color  that  par¬ 
ticular  market  wants. 

Rabbits  have  the  advantage  over 
some  other  kinds  of  “lab”  stock,  be¬ 
cause  if  there  is  no  demand  when  the 
young  are  ready  to  ship,  the  breeder 
can  always  send  them  to  the  city 
market  or  sell  for  breeding  stock,  or 
for  meat  near  home.  If  sold  as  breed¬ 
ers,  they  must  be  of  pure  breeding  of 
one  of  the  many  varieties  now  in 
demand.  Some  make  a  specialty  of 
these  and  make  good,  but  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  one  must  know  his  ani¬ 
mals,  and  how  to  care  properly  for 
them.  Rabbits  eat  heartily  and  they 
catch  diseases  and  die;  while  they-  are 
for  the  most  part  hardy  and  breed 
well,  they  are  susceptible  to  disesase 
that  might  wipe  the  breeding  stock 
out  overnight.  This  happens  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  not  too  often. 

Laboratories  do  not  pay  enough  for 
the  common  kinds  to  warrant  breed¬ 
ing  them  for  that  purpose  alone;  but 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  fryers 
weighing  between  two  and  three 
pounds.  New  York  commission  houses 
handle  these  and  pay  fair  prices  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  During  and 
since  the  war,  prices  have  been  higher 
than  ever  before,  and  the  outlook  is 
not  discouraging  if  we  look  ahead. 
Spring  is  a  good  time  to  start,  begin¬ 
ning  in  a  small  way. 

Guinea  pigs  are  usually  in  demand, 
but  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  no 
one  raises  them  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  guarantee  steady  shipments  weekly, 
and  that  is  what  the  laboratories  want 
if  they  must  purchase  instead  of  breed¬ 
ing  their  own.  Guinea  pigs  breed  slow¬ 
ly;  maybe  that’s  a  new  one  to  you, 
probably  at  some  time  you  have  read 
the  story  “Pigs  Is  Pigs.”  Well,  if  you 
have,  just  forget  about  it  because  the 
gestation  period  for  these  little  fellows 
is  nine  weeks  and  there  may  be  only 
a  single  baby  born  at  a  birth.  Even 
though  the  pigs  are  very  old  among 
our  domesticated  animals,  there  is  still 
much  about  them  we  don’t  know. 
Some  experimental  work  in  breeding 
has  been  done  and  some  things  learned, 
especially  about  feeding.  Yet  we  are 
a  long  way  from  the  goal  so  far 
as  satisfactory  mass  production  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Feed  for  these  pigs  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive;  in  fact  our  own  breeders  have 
produced  more  and  stronger  young 
when  fed  grass  alone  than  when  most 
commercial  chows  have  been  used,  and 
their  death  rate  was  far  lower,  with 
fewer  still-born  young.  Diseases  are 
more  common  among  guinea  pigs  than 
with  rabbits,  yet  they  are  not  hard 
to  raise  when  kept  in  sanitary  quarters 
and  fed  plenty  of  green  stuff,  especially 
in  the  Summer.  “Lab”  prices  are  for 
the  most  part  satisfactory,  provided  you 
can  regularly  supply  enough  pigs. 
Only  smooth  haired  types  are  wanted 
for  “lab”  use. 

Angora,  Peruvian  and  other  fancy 
rabbits  are  for  show  purposes  and 
for  pets  which  sell  well  around  Easter 
time.  Hamsters  are  little  South 
American  rodents  which  resemble  a 
bear.  They  walk,  eat,  and  look  bearish; 
and  have  cheek  pouches  into,  which 
they  stuff  unbelievable  quantities  of 
grain.  In  their  native  country  they  are 
a  menace  to  the  farmer  and  like  the 
prairie  dog,  do  great  damage  to  the 
grain  fields.  They  are  called  Syrian 
Golden  Hamsters  and  are  used  in  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  which  usage  seems 
to  be  growing.  But  hamsters  have  their 
troubles  too.  Like  the  black  widow 
spider,  the  female  eats  her  husband 
when  she  becomes  pregnant,  so  to  raise 
them  successfully,  they  are  mated  at 


intervals  of  16  days  and  left  together 
only  two  or  three  days.  If  no  young 
appear  after  the  16th  day,  they  are 
mated  again.  Unlike  most  small  ani¬ 
mals,  hamsters  are  untamable  and  bite 
wickedly  when  handled  without  gloves. 
The  gestation  period  of  only  16  days  is 
the  shortest  of  any  animal  we  know; 
the  young  are  born  blind  as  are  mice 
and  rabbits.  But  they  grow  rapidly 
and  soon  get  their  sight,  and  feed  for 
themselves  when  only 'a  few  days  old. 
A  larger  number  of  the  females  raised 
in  captivity  do  not  breed  at  all; 
though  usually  those  females  that  do 
produce  litters,  raise  them  well.  The 
number  in  a  litter  is  from  five  to  12. 
The  feed  for  hamsters  is  easy  to  supply 
as  they  eat  a  great  variety  of  grains, 
grasses  and  commercial  feeds.  In  color 
the  hamster  is  a  rich  golden  tan 
with  light  markings.  Since  they  are 
practically  new  to  this  Country,  there  is 
much  yet  for  us  to  learn  about  them. 

White  mice  are  probably  used  more 
in  research  work  than  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  combined.  They  are  the  easiest 
to  care  for,  breed  more  rapidly  (ex¬ 
cept  for  hamsters),  mature  quicker  and 
stand  confinement  better  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  gestation  period  is  21 
days  and  there  may  be  anywhere  from 
five  to  15  in  a  litter.  Mated  in  pens 
with  10  females  and  two  males  to  a 
pen,  they  breed  constantly,  new  concep¬ 
tion  taking  place  the  same  day  the  litter 
is  born.  Because  of  this,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  soon  impaired  and  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  the  old  ones  are  no  longer 
profitable,  and  are  then  replaced  with 
young  breeders.  The  feed  for  mice  is 
mixed  grains  and  a  laboratory  pellet 
which  carries  necessary  vitamins  not 
found  in  their  grain  feeds.  While  there 
are  several  varieties  of  mice  raised  in 
captivity,  only  the  pure  white  ones  of 
specific  strains  are  used  for  laboratory 
work.  They  are  sexually  mature  at  six 
weeks  but  are  not  mated  for  breeding 
until  they  are  eight  weeks  old. 

While  there  may  be  a  possibility  for 
establishing  a  business  with  small  ani¬ 
mals,  the  present  is  not  a  good  time  to 
embark,  because  the  limited  market  is 
being  well  supplied  by  old  breeders 
who  have  carried  this  on  for  years. 
Rabbits  are  probably  the  safest  of  any 
of  these  animals  to  experiment  with 
during  this  uncertain  period,  since  as 
stated  there  is  more  than  one  outlet 
for  them  and  prices  for  the  present 
at  least  are  satisfactory  enough  to 
pay  where  one  has  some  capital,  and 
sufficient  space  and  time. 

New  York  Willet  Randall 


Winter  Vegetables 

Two  of  the  root  vegetables  that  may 
be  left  in  the  garden  after  freezing 
weather  has  arrived,  and  which  will 
still  be  edible,  are  parsnips  and  salsify. 
Freezing  improves  the  flavor  of  these 
vegetables  and  increases  their  tender- 
ness. 

Parsnips  and  salsify  tend  to  shrivel 
and  become  tough  if  stored  indoors 
for  a  long  period.  However,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  dig  a  few  and  store  in 
the  cellar  in  late  Autumn  for  use  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  and  digging 
of  the  outside  crop  is  impossible.  After 
digging  the  supply  needed  for  use 
during  the  severe  Winter  weather, 
mulch  the  supply  remaining  in  the  soil 
so  as  to  prevent  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing,  which  spoils  the  roots. 

In  the  •  late  Winter  or  early  Spring 
when  the  ground  thaws,  dig  the  roots 
as  needed.  You  may  allow  any  sur¬ 
plus  to  remain  in  the  soil  until  new 
tops  start  to  grow  the  following 
Spring,  but  once  top  growth  starts,  all 
unused  roots  must  be  lifted  promptly 
and  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

One  vegetable  that  will  yield  late 
greens,  even  after  freezing  weather,  is 
kale.  In  the  milder  sections  of  the 
United  States,  kale  will  supply  greens 
for  the  family  table  all  Winter.  Even 
where  the  weather  is  severe,  if  kale  is 
given  a  slight  protective  mulch,  it  will 
furnish  greens/tar  into  the  early 
Winter.  h.  l.  s. 


It’s  just  as  if  young  Roy  Continho  were 
asking,  “Gee,  is  that  how  you  do  it?” 
while  perched  on  the  tractor  on  the 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  of  his  Grand¬ 
dad,  August  M.  Burkarth. 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Split  Biq  loqs  II 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  S,  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlotthan  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Pest  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  16  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  G,  16  Decker  St„  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

After  Notice  to  Creditors  of  the  partnership  firm 
of  E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  was 
given,  warning  their  creditors  to  file  their  claims, 
duly  authenticated  and  probated,  in  the  Circuit  Court 
for  Wicomico  County,  Maryland,  No.  6736  Chancery 
therein,  on  or  before  January  2,  1945,  a  number  of 
small  claims  were  mailed  to  the  undersigned  re¬ 
ceivers  instead  of  to  the  Clerk  of  Court.  These  re¬ 
ceivers  intended  filing  these  claims  with  the  Court, 
but  before  doing  so  they  were  inadvertently  placed 
among  certain  inactive  files  in  the  office  of  one  of 
these  receivers,  which  papers  have  become  lost  or 
destroyed.  By  Order  of  said  Court,  dated  September 
,7,  1946,  all  said  creditors  are  hereby  warned  to  file 
duplicate  claims,  properly  authenticated  and  pro¬ 
bated,  with  Joseph  W.  T.  Smith,  Clerk  of  said 
Court,  Court  House,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  on  or 
before  January  I,  1947. 

ERNEST  C.  CLARK  and  W.  EDGAR  PORTER 
Receivers  for  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  of 
SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


(STOPS 

roofIeaks 

N  RAIN 


THt  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  16 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  Like  Wood 


Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

* 

Sleet  Building*  lor  All 
Purpose* 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

IIGHinillG  RODS 

SPECIAL  FALL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires 
with  an  ELECTRA  SYSTEM. 

More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces 
insurance  rates  in  most  states. 

PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for  name 
^  of  local  representative. 

| Protection  Co. Inc. 

Dept.  Rt  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Smartly  Styled.  Super  Values.  Everybody  buys.  Others 
to  $2.50.  56  designs.  Sell  Nationally  Famous  21  Christmas 
folders  $1.  Costs  50c.  Currier  &  Ives,  Grandma  Moses, 
Glitter,  Oilette  Boxes.  Gift  Wraps,  Everydays.  Per¬ 
sonal  Line.  21  Ass’t  and  Sunshine  Notes  on  approval. 
FREE  SAMPLES  of  Imprint  Lines.  No  investment. 
Start  today.  SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS 

115  Fulton  St.,  Dept  RY,  New  York  City 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  &  PRINTING 


Work  and  Service  that  can't  be  beat.  Sixteen  ramooi 
Century-Tone  prints  each  8-exp.  roll  30c.  FREE  MAILERS. 
Send  roll  and  money. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  Dept.  X  la  Crosse,  Wis. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
..to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  3est  Thing 
You  Can  Say 

ABOUT  ANY  FARM  BUILDING 


IT’S 


LOUDEN 


EQUIPPED 


_  In  farm  buildings,  equipment  is  most 
important.  It  saves  barn  work,  time,  feed 
and  money.  Increases  production  .  .  . 
boosts  profits.  So  equip  with  the  best .  . 
equip  with  Louden,  Louden  offers  you 
more  original  equipment  than  anybody 
else,  because  Louden  established  the  barn 
equipment  industry  in  1867,  and  ha?  pio¬ 
neered  and  introduced  practically  every 
piece  ^  of  modern  equipment  found  in 
America’s  barns  today,  That’s  why  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  agree  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  say  about  any  farm  build¬ 
ing  is  .  ,  .  “it’s  LOUDEN  equipped/’ 

Everything  for  Farm  Buildings 

•  Louden  offers  you  a 
complete  ^  line  of  modern 
barn  equipment  for  every 
farm  building  —  Steel 
Stalls  and  Stanchions, 

Water  Bowls,  Feed  and 
Litter  Carrier  Systems, 

Ventilating  Systems,  Hay 
Unloading  Tools,  Sliding 
Door  Track,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  Horse  Stable 
Fittings,  and  a  Complete 
Barn  Plan  Service, 

We  suggest  you  see 
your  nearest  Louden  deal¬ 
er  .today,  for  it  still  re¬ 
quires  several  months  to 
get  the  equipment  you 

need.  If  you  do  not  know  _ _ 

his  name  and  address,  bull’s  hog  pens 
write  us, 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

(Est.  1867 ) 

2410  S.  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Albany  lt  New  York 


COW,  CALF, 


AMAZING  NEWREMEDY 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER- 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  healed 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 

calving  time.  An  amazing  new  remedy,  UDDER¬ 

OLE,  has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It 
heals  dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your 
cows  go  into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You 
make  up  to  $27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
rich  in  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  ef¬ 
fective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3-way  help. 
I.  Penetrates  to  the  seat  of  trouble.  2.  Reduces 

swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 

Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Uddwofe  Is  the  best  I 
ever  used.  Can't  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  ...  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you.  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  DEALERS,  write  for 'information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


STEEL  VENETIAN  BLINDS  23  to  27  inches  $5.59; 
28  to  30  inches  $5.95  all  64  in.  long,  Prepaid. 

GARDEN  STATE  FURNITURE  CO.  Franklin.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 


Countryman’s  Journal 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
around  the  farming  country  in  Central 
Massachusetts,  and  in  terms  of  future 
plans  one  fact  stands  out.  Other  than 
frost  control,  the  one  thing  that  is 
most  needed  to  guarantee  production 
of  crops  is  water.  The  month  of  July 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  droughts 
we  have  known.  Fortunately  there  was 
rain  enough  in  June  to  make  a  decent 
hay  crop;  May  was  unusually  wet;  but 
none  in  July,  when  water  was  needed 
to  grow  corn,  potatoes,  and  a  second 
crop  of  hay  was  very  dry.  “I  had  been 
depending  on  that  10  acre  field  for  a 
second  crop  of  clover,”  said  one 
farmer.  “In  a  good  year,  the  second  crop 
means  from  six  to  10  tons.  This  year, 
in  spite  of  August  rains,  I  won’t  get 
more  than  three.” 

.  All  of  which  leads  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  next  10  years  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  developments 
in  farming  will  be  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  irrigation.  If  my  judgment 
is  correct,  it  is  going  to  be  the  use  of 
the  so-called  “water  guns,”  on  which 
Michigan  State  College  and  others  are 
doing  a  good  deal  of  experimenting 
right  now.  These  water  guns  are  big 
rotary  sprinklers  set  on  standards  six, 
eight,  or  10  feet  high.  Portable  light¬ 
weight  metal-alloy  pipes  will  be  used; 
power  comes  from  an  engine  that  drives 
a  centrifugal  pump.  With  the  larger 
sprinklers  a  man  can  irrigate  up  to  an 
acre  at  a  time.  Water  will  come  from 
ponds,  lakes,  brooks  and  rivers. 
Prophecy  may  be  dangerous  but  I 
look  for  the  construction  of  many  farm 
ponds  in  the  years  ahead.  If  one  has 
an  area  where  a  number  of  acres 
slope  toward  a  low  spot,  it  is  often 
possible  to  build  a  pond.  Bulldozers 
will  be  available  in  most  rural  com¬ 
munities  in  the  years  ahead.  In  some 
placexf  right  now  in  New  England, 
farmers  own  these  bulldozers  coopera¬ 
tively;  in  other  places  they  are  owned 
by  individuals  who  work  by  contract 
or  the  day.  With  bulldozers  remodeling 
pastures  and  eliminating  stone  walls 
to  increase  field  efficiency,  it  will  only 
be  a  matter  of  time  before  farmers  are 
using  these  machines  to  build  ponds 
more  extensively.  I  foresee  the  time 
when  good  farmers  will  plan  on  four 
tons  of  hay  per  acre;  75  or  more 
bushels  of  hybrid  corn  per  acre,  and 
increased  yields  of  oats  and  barley. 
Men  who  specialize  in  apples,  small 
fruits  and  cash  crops  like  melons, 
sweet  corn  and  winter  squash,  will  get 
from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  great¬ 
er  yields.  As  irrigation  becomes  more 
common  it  will  mean  lesser  acreages 
better  cared  for.  On  our  general  farms 
it  can  mean  home  raised  hay  and 
grains,  which  with  better  livestock,  is 
the  foundation  of  more  economic 
success. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  this  past  Summer  here  in  the 
Northeast  has  been  the  increase  in 
roadside  stands;  which  is  one  way  for 
the  producer  to  get  100  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollars.  Prices  on  many 
products  are  higher  than  I  can  re¬ 
member.  Roadside  stands,  like  Caesar’s 
Gaul,  are  divided  into  three  kinds: 
good,  average,  poor.  In  a  survey  the 
writer  made  some  time  ago  among 
consumers  who  buy  at  stands,  these 
points  were  stressed:  a  chance  to  park 
off  the  road,  a  macadam  or  hard  gravel 
parking  place,  a  cement  or  wooden 
porch  for  customers  to  stand  on  with 
an  overhanging  roof  to  protect  them 
from  rain.  But  above  everything  else, 
the  buyers  saiefr  they  went  to  certain 
farms  because  they  were  always  sure 
of  good  quality.  A  man  who  builds  up 
a  reputation  for  quality  produce  will 
never  lack  for  customers. 

For  the  family  that  wants  to  work 
hard  six  months  of  the  year  and  take 
life  easier  the  other  half,  the  raising 
of  capons  is  one  of  the  possible  ways 
of  earning  a  living.  Capons  don’t 
necessarily  grow  any  faster  than 
cockerels,  but  they  grow  to  eight,  nine 
and  10  pounds — between  cockerel 
weight  on  one  hand  and  turkeys  on 
the  other.  Now  that  sexed-linked 
chicks  are  such  a  business,  breeders 
and  hatcheries  have  great  numbers  of 
male  chicks.  My  figures  are  general  at 
present,  but  from  what  I  can  gather,  it 
works  out  something  like  this.  A  nine 
pound  capon  selling  at  30  cents  whole¬ 
sale  brings  a  gross  of  $2.70.  It  costs  per¬ 
haps  $1.50  to  $1.75  to  raise  the  bird, 
leaving  abovit  $1.00  net  profit.  A  man 
raising  two  to  three  thousand  could 
make  a  fair  living.  If  one  dresses  them 
off  and  sells  at  retail  over  a  roadside 
stand,  this  net  profit  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  higher.  It’s  an  angle  of  the  poultry 
business  that  will  be  more  important 
in  years  ahead.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Anti-Deer  Spray  for 
Orchard  Trees 

In  sections  where  deer  do  damage  1 
orchards,  an  effective  treatment  h£ 
been  reported  in  Leelanau  Count; 
Michigan.  Spraying  the  orchard  in  tli 
Fall  with  a  spray  to  which  a  pint  < 
stock  dip  had  been  added  to  1( 
gallons  of  the  regular  spray  mixtui 
has  been  found  effective  in  discourai 
ing  the  deer  from  nibbling  at  the  tree 
This  is  true  of  the  cherry  and  othe 
low  growing  trees,  as  well  as  apple 

F.  B. 


BODY  BUILDER 

TRY  TO  BUY  A  GOOD  COW  AT  A 
FARMER'S  PRICE-GO  AHEAD,  JUST  TRY! .  ' 

.  .  .  that's  a  good  way  to  prove  today's  value  of 
your  own  herd— the  special  need  right  now  to  keep— 
every  cow  in  top  condition. 


Double  Diamond  Body  Builder  helps  put  back  the 
vitality  that  heavy  milking  takes  out . . .  gives  cows  the 
strength  to  put  extra  pounds  in  the  pail,  not  for  one 
month  or  two,  but  throughout  the  year . . .  gives  your 
milk  check  the  boost  that  keeps  the  family  happy. 


Double  Diamond  Body  Builder  has  many  money¬ 
making  uses.  It's  a  special  formula  to  build  body 
weight  on  growing  stock,  dry  cows— and  milkers  out 
of  condition.  Also  helps  a  cow  produce  a  vigorous  calf. 
Now  available  at  your  feed  store  —  complefe  feeding 
instructions  on  every  bag.  Make  that  milk  check  go 
climbing  — put  in  Double  Diamond  Body  Builder 
and  the  complete  Double  Diamond  feeding  program. 


TOMORROW'S 
BETTER  FEEDS 
TODAY! 

DAILEY  MILLS,  INC.— 


Calls  for  reliable  Craine  service  are  pouring 
in  every  day,  from  dairymen  who  look  to  US 
for  help  in  making  a  sound  silo  Investment. 

Will  you  want  a  new  silo  in  1947?  Find 
out  what  we  can  do  for  you.  This  coupon 
can  help  you.  Send  it  to  us  today.  The 
sooner  we  know  your  requirements,  the 
better  we  can  serve  you  for  1947. 

Send  this  coupon  NOW! 

jfcRAINE,  Inc.,  1026  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  V. 
Please  send  me  information  on  Craine  silos. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

I  milk . cows. 

I  ensile  Corn  □  Grass  □  Both  □  (check  which ) 
I  harvest . acres  of  forage  crops. 
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"Guff  farm  Aids  help  us 
keep  our  machines  in  the  field,' 

says  HENRY  DREYER,  JR., 
grower  of  high-grade  vegetables  at  80-acre 
Ardena  Farms,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


UTE  USE  nothing  but  Gulf  fuels 
V  oils,  and  greases  for  our  twc 
:tors  at  Ardena. 


“ And  I  can’t  recall  ever  having 
missed  a  day’s  work  because  one  of 
them  was  laid  up  for  repairs. 

“Bill,  my  son,  has  had  the  job  of 
keeping  our  tractors  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  going  during  these  times  when 
machinery  and  repair  parts  are  so  hard 
to  get.  And  he  goes  at  it  the  right  way. 

“He  reads  the  manufacturers’  in¬ 
struction  manuals  and  then  picks  out, 
with  the  help  of  our  Gulf  man,  exactly 
the  right  oil  or  grease  that  he  needs  for 
different  kinds  of  bearings  and  gears. 

“In  the  vegetable  business  we’ve  got 
to  work  our  equipment  every  day  the 
weather’s  right.  Bill  and  these  special¬ 
ized  Gulf  lubricants  have  certainly 
kept  it  rolling.” 


Bill  Dreyer  gives  tractor  steering 
column  a  shot  of  Gulf  Chassis  Lubri¬ 
cant,  the  grease  that  stays  in  bearings, 
resists  heat,  shock,  water. 


I 


Gulf  Specialized  Farm  Lubricants  and  Other  Gulf  Farm  Aids 


Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants  (S&W) 
Gulf  Transmission  Oils 
Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.P. 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulflex  Universal  Joint  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease 
Gulflex  Graphite  Spring  Lubricant 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 


Good  Gulf  Gasoline 

Gulf  Kerosene 

Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 

Gulfwax — for  preserving 

Quick-Action  Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray 

Get  Gulf  Farm  Aids  from  your 
Good  Gulf  man.  They’re  also  obtain¬ 
able  at  farm  implement  dealers’  and 
Gulf  distribution  plants. 


By  combining  practical  methods  such  as  storm  windows,  insulation,  and  home¬ 
made  humidifiers  appreciable  savings  have  been  made  possible  for  comfortably 
heating  this  attractive  Pennsylvania  home. 


Reducing  Home  Heating  Costs 


With  the  approach  of  Fall  and 
Winter,  the  question  of  a  satisfactory 
means  of  making  the  fuel  budget  most 
efficient  becomes  a  matter  of  primary 
importance.  The  cost  of  heating  the 
ordinary  home  is  usually  an  item  of 
concern  to  most  householders.  Hence, 
any  method  which  will  bring  about 
the  best  returns  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested  is  of  interest  where  economy  is 
practiced.  To  this  end  it  is  believed 
that  the  experience  of  the  writer  may 
be  helpful. 

Our  house  was  built  in  1914.  It  is 
situated  on  an  elevation  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  unobstructed  sweep  of 
the  wind  for  many  miles.  To  maintain 
a  comfortable  living  temperature,  with 
prevailing  conditions  in  respect  of  fuel, 
therefore  requires  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  person  concerned.  The 
house  is  of  brick  veneer  construction 
to  the  second  floor,  above  which  it  is 
shingled.  Since  it  was  built  before  the 
present  efficient  means  of  insulation 
were  available,  the  best  method  then 
practiced  was  utilized.  This  was  to  use 
heavily  coated  building  paper,  which 
was  nailed  to  the  sheathing  before  the 
bricks  were  laid  or  the  shingles  were 
app’led.  The  building  is  27  by  38  feet 
in  size  and  contains  eight  rooms.  It 
is  heated  by  hot  water.  For  24  years 
bituminous  coal  was  used  for  fuel.  In 
the  early  days  this  was  obtained  for 
$3.00  a  ton  delivered  to  the  bin.  Some¬ 
what  more  than  five  years  ago,  con¬ 
ditions  became  such  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  use  oil  for  fuel,  and  the 
coal  furnace  was  replaced  by  a  unit 
designed  solely  for  oil.  Since  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  expense  for  oil  would 
be  considerably  more  than  for  coal, 
a  record  was  kept  of  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed.  The  total  was  2,013  gallons  for 
the  first  calendar  year,  at  a  cost  of 
seven  and  one-half  cents  a  gallon.  Al¬ 
though  this  made  the  expense  for  heat¬ 
ing  much  more  than  when  coal  was 
used,  the  uniform  heat,  due  to  ther¬ 
mostatic  control,  freedom  from  dust, 
smoke  and  labor,  were  cqnsidered 
ample  compensation  for  the  increased 
cost.  We  did  not,  however,  hesitate 
to  seek  means  by  which  the  oil  con¬ 
sumption  could  be  reduced,  especially 
since  rationing  was  soon  to  be  in¬ 
stituted. 

After  considering  a  number  of 
methods  for  the  conserving  of  heat,  it 
was  believed  that  the  use  of  full- 
length  storm  windows  would  probably 
give  the  greatest  return  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved.  This  was  done  for  all 
windows  early  in  the  Fall  of  1941.  The 
cost  was  $81.26.  That  they  were  effec¬ 
tive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  oil  used  for  the  next  year 
was  reduced  to  1,735  gallons,  13.8  per 
cent  less  than  was  used  the  preceding 
year.  In  order  to  determine  objectively 
the  efficiency  of  the  storm  windows,  a 
thermometer  was  placed  outside  of  one 
of  them.  Another  was  placed  between 
the  storm  sash  and  the  window,  and  a 
third  on  the  wall  of  the  room  at  a 
distance  of  16  feet  from  the  window. 
They  have  been  a  continuing  source 
of  interest.  This  is  shown  by  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  then  and  in  subsequent 
years.  On  January  18  of  the  present 
year  the  thermometer  on  the  outside 
of  the  storm  window  registered  seven 
degrees  Fahrenheit  above  zero.  The 
one  between  the  windows  registered 
30,  and  the  one  on  the  wall  of  the 
room  registered  68  degrees.  It  is  readi¬ 
ly  seen  that  the  difference  of  23  degrees 
in  temperature  effected  by  the  storm 
windows  is  an  important  factor  in  heat 
conservation  where  a  considerable  area 
of  glass  is  concerned. 

Again  we  sought  further  means  for 
reducing  the  consumption  of  oil.  A 
conversation  with  a  friend  experienced 
in  heating  engineering  led  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  insulation  of  the  attic.  We^ 
spoke  with  the  representative  of  a 
local  supply  dealer  who  in  turn  made 
an  examination  of  the  problem  and 
suggested  the  use  of  insulating  boards 
to  be  nailed  to  the  rafters.  The  boards 
are  four  feet  by  one  and  one-half  feet 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 


They  are  offset  to  shiplap,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  close  fitting  seal.  The  part  of  the 
third  floor  which  is  above  a  hall  and  a 
room  was  insulated  by  the  use  of 
glass  wool  bats,  which  are  15  by  11  by 
4  inches  in  size;  these  were  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  joists.  The  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  $66.29  and  the  work  was 
done  by  the  writer  and  a  16  year  old^ 
boy  at  a  cost  of  $12.00.  As  the  season 
advanced,  we  observed  that  less  oil 
was  being  consumed  than  formerly. 
The  total  for  that  year  was  found  to 
be  1,515  gallons,  220  less  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  That  this  gain  may  be 
considered  permanent  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  amount  used  the  next 
year  was  only  45  gallons  more,  and 
this  was  due  to  a  colder  Winter.  When 
we  combined  the  saving  effected  by 
the  storm  sash  and  by  insulation,  it 
was  found  to  be  498  gallons,  or  24.7  per 
cent  of  the  oil  required  the  first  year. 
At  prevailing  prices,  it  represented  a 
saving  of  $48.80  a  year. 

One  more  method  of  heat  conser¬ 
vation  should  be  mentioned  which  is 
easily  and  inexpensively  obtained.  It 
is  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  may  be  kept 
at  a  higher  degree  of  humidity  than 
is  usually  maintained.  Various  appli¬ 
ances  are  available  which  usually  may 
be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
We  have  found  shallow  pans  20x9x1  ^ 
inches  in  size  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
These  are  made  of  tin  and  the  inside 
painted  with  two  coats  of  white  enamel. 
They  ope  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
radiators  and  kept  filled  with  water. 
The  amount  of  water  evaporated  by 
them  will  probably  be  a  surprise.  Since 
these  humidifiers  have  been  in  use, 
there  has  been  less  need  for  furniture 
repairs  since  the  atmosphere  is  not  so 
dry  and  consequently  the  joints  do 
not  loosen.  Also  the  members  of  our 
family  have  been  less  afflicted  with 
colds. 

These  combined  improvements,  name¬ 
ly,  storm  windows,  insulation  and 
humidifiers,  have  effected  savings  which 
have  in  a  few  years  more  than  paid 
for  the  original  investment.  Meanwhile 
we  have,  and  we  will  continue  to  en¬ 
joy,  satisfactory  living  conditions  and 
the  knowledge  that  these  will  be  a 
permanent  contribution  to  fuel  con¬ 
servation  throughout  the  coming  years. 

C.  E.  Myers 


An  Appeal  is  Answered 

Our  presses  had  not  even  finished 
rolling  on  the  Sept.  1  issue  before  the 
letters  began  arriving  in  answer  to 
M.  K.’s  appeal  for  the  destitute 
Roelofs  family  in  Holland.  M.  K.,  an 
ex-GI,  had  met  and  visited  with  this 
Dutch  family  while  in  Europe.  He  was 
so  impressed  with  their  honesty  and 
thrift,  and  so  concerned  about  their 
pitiful  condition,  that  he  wrote  his 
appeal  for  food  and  clothing  packages 
for  this  family  of  six,  mother,  father 
and  four  children,  three  girls,  ages 
two,  four  and  eight,  and  one  boy,  a 
seven  year  old. 

All  the  letters  received  from  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  were  sent  on  to  M.  K.  and 
he  has  written  us  that  everyone  was 
most  generous  in  wanting  to  send  food, 
clothing  and  vitamins.  He  has  given  all 
of  them  the  necessary  information 
about  shipments. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
M.  K.  for  his  thoughtfulness  in  send¬ 
ing  in  his  appeal,  and  particularly  the 
good  women  and  men  who  have  re¬ 
sponded.  We  are  also  very  glad  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  able 
to  do  its  small  part  in  trying  to  make 
the  Roelofs’  1946  Christmas  just  a  little 
happier  and  more  comfortable. 


To  remove  a  scorched  spot  from  a 
white  garment,  rub  immediately  with 
a  cloth  dipped  in  diluted  peroxide. 
Then  run  iron  over  it;  it  will  usually 
be  as  white  as  it  was  originally. 
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CHEVROLET  IS  THE  ONLY 


LOW-PRICED  CAR  WITH  THESE 
BIG-CAR  QUALITY  FEATURES 


The  new  Chevrolet  is  the  wise 


choice  for  long, 


Beautiful  BODY  BY  FISHER— found 
only  in  Chevrolet  and  higher- 
priced  cars — another  proof  that 
Chevrolet  gives  Big-Car  quality 
at  lowest  cost. 


faithful  farm  service,  because  it  brings  you  BIG- 
CAR  quality  and  reliability  with  big  economies  in 
purchase  price,  operation  and  upkeep. 


Economical  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

— with  the  same  valve-in-head 
principle  featured  in  higher- 
priced  cars — another  proof  that 
Chevrolet  gives  Big-Car  quality 
at  lowest  cost. 


Comfortable  KNEE-ACTION  GLIDING 
RIDE — found  only  in  Chevrolet 
and  higher-priced  cars — another 
proof  that  Chevrolet  gives  Big- 
Car  quality  at  lowest  cost. 


Extra-Easy  VACUUM-POWER  SHIFT 

— self-actuating  and  doing  80% 
of  the  work  for  you — another 
proof  that  Chevrolet  gives  Big- 
Car  quality  at  lowest  cost. 


YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  SAVINGS 


7CHEVROLETJ 


You  who  want  genuine  quality  and  money-saving  dependability  above  all  other 

•  6 

things  in  your  new  motqr  car  will  find  that  these  desires  lead  straight  to  the 
new  Chevrolet. 

It  brings  you  Big-Car  quality — Big-Car  engineering  features — Big-Car 
Tuggedness  and  reliability.  It  brings  you  America’s  most  thoroughly  proved 
automotive  engine,  with  the  longest,  strongest  record  of  performance — in  the 
hands  of  the  largest  number  of  owners — of  any  car  engine  built  today.  And  it  * 
brings  you  these  Big-Car  advantages  at  the  lowest  cost  in  purchase  price, 
operation  and  upkeep. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  see  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer,  and  place 
your  order  for  a  new  Chevrolet — the  car  that  means  satisfaction,  and  savings 
too — the  car  that  brings  you  Big-Car  quality  at  lowest  cost! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  G*ora/  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  SERVICE 
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TEN  TIMES  1 

my'we/ght 

\/N  ONE  YEAR 


A  well-bred,  | 
well-fed  herd 
should  average 
at'least  10,000 
lbs.  per  cow 
yearly. 


PROGRESS  Thru  RESEARCH 


The  best  feeds  of  today  are  greatly 
improved  over  the  best  feeds  of  a 
few  years  back.  Constant  research 
has  kept  CRAWFORD  Feeds  in 
the  front  line  of  excellence.  And 
today  our  Laboratory  is  still  work¬ 
ing  to  bring  you  better  feeds  at 
lower  cost  in  terms  of  production. 
With  CRAWFORD  Laboratory 
Control  on  guard,  you  know  that 
your  feed  quality  is  safeguarded. 


ANNOUNCING 

NEW  FREE  BOOK 

"Your  Dairy  Business ” 

A  practical,  down-to-earth  book,  written 
by  a  successful  dairyman,  that  will  help 
you  make  1947  your  best  year.  Available 
soon,  but  don’t  delay.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address,  telling  bow  many 
cows  you  milk. 


DOUBLE  PROTECTION  MEANS 
DOUBLE  SECURITY 

No  other  feed  assures  you  this  double 
protection: 

1.  Strict  Laboratory  Control  of  raw* 
materials  and  processing  holds  the 
quality  to  a  high  level. 

2.  Registration  of  every  bag  of  feed 

gives  extra  assurance  that  the  feed 
must  be  right  at  all  times.  Individ¬ 
ual  bags  can  be  traced  to  our  lab¬ 
oratory  records. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  your  Crawford 
dealer  about  Dairy  Feeds  suited  to  your 
herd  and  your  conditions. 

Now  Available 

•■Producer",  20%  Protein 
"Fitting  Ration",  14%  Protein 
"Special  Test",  18%  Protein 
"Dry  and  Freshening",  13%  Protein 

CRAWFORD  BROS.,  INC. 

100  Main  Street  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Eastern  Farmers  Over  50  Years 


PRATT  FpOD  CO.,  DEPT.  AR-240 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

I  enclose  amount  shown  under  “Total  Cost'* 
for  which  please  send  me  (transDortation 
paid)  the  following  amount  of  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator:— 


Number  of  Pails 
or  Bags  Wanted 

Size 

Price 

Total 

Cost 

25  lb.  Pail 

$3.50  each 

100  lb.  Bag 

11.65  each 

Name _ 

Address- 
Town _ _ 
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75«  PROTECTS  A  COW  A 
WHOLE  YEAR  FROM  LOSS 
OF  HEALTH  DUE  TO  SOIL 
EXHAUSTION! 

Worn  out  soil  can  wear  out  cows.  Soils 
that  lack  indispensable  "Trace  Elements 
produce  hay  and  grain  that  lack  protective 
power.  Breeding  troubles,  anemias,  loss  of 
health  and  production,  follow. 

But,  now,  for  only  75^,  you  can  protect  a 
cow  a  whole  year.  For,  the  old  reliable  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator  has  been  highly  concen¬ 
trated  —  so  richly,  so  accurately,  that  only  5 
pounds  are  needed  to  protect  a  cow  a  year! 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  restores  vital 
"Trace  Elements”  to  the  diet.  It  prevents  . . . 
it  cures  . . .  deficiencies  of  these  foods  which 
Nature  uses  to  keep  the  cow’s  insides  earn¬ 
ing  ..  .  to  prolong  life.  .  . 

And  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  is  4  times  as 
rich  in  Vitamin  D  as  U.S.P.  Cod  Liver  Oil 
itself.  Under  practical  conditions,  it  supplies 
all  the  Vitamin  D  cows  or  calves  need  to 
prevent  skeletal  troubles.  And  Vitamin  D  is 
indispensable  to  cows  coming  fresh! 

Add  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  to  the  daily 
feed,  to  salt,  or  to  supplemental  mineral  mix¬ 
tures.  Whichever  way  you  feed,  it  delivers 
guaranteed  protection! 

See  your  dealer.  Demand  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator.  If  he  cannot  supply,  use  coupon 
to  order  direct. 


Pennsylvania 

With  something  like  beginner’s  luck, 
Anna  Mae  Mull,  aged  10,  of  New 
Alexandria,  Westmoreland  County, 
entering  two  porkers  which  she  reared 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Alexandria 
4-H  Club,  won  first  and  third  places 
in  the  heavyweight  class  at  the  recent 
seventh  annual  Western  Pennsylvania 
4-H  Pig  Roundup  and  Sale  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Live  Stock  Yards,  and  then 
took  grand  championship  honors  with 
her  No.  1  heavyweight,  a  290-pound 
Duroc  Jersey-Poland  China  crossbred. 

Another  New  Alexandria  girl,  Anna 
Jean  Graham,  finished  second  in  the 
lightweight  class,  while  a  fellow  club 
member,  William  Moyer,  15,  entering 
a  total  of  12  hogs,  won  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  prize  for  high 
individual  achievement.  These  three 
winners  helped  their  club  win  another 
prize  by  the  same  donor  for  high  group 
achievement. 

Runnerup  to  the  grand  champion,  a 
spotted  Poland  China,  entered  by  Dean 
Newill,  Bolivar,  Westmoreland  County, 
took  top  honors  in  the  middleweights, 
as  well  as  reserve  championship  honors. 
A  member  of  the  same  club,  William 
Tantlinger,  finished  first  among  the 
lightweights.  Howard  Curfman,  Sarver, 
Butler  County,  was  second  in  the 
middle  class,  and  Arden  Saul,  Fre- 
donia,  Mercer  County,  was  second  in 
the  heavies.  J.  S.  Thurston,  assistant 
county  agent  for  Westmoreland  County 
and  director  of  the  4-H  program  there, 
was  show  manager.  L.  C.  Madison, 
extension  livestock  specialist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  was  judge. 

All  of  the  90  hogs  were  sold  through 
a  sales  committee  to  packers  who  paid 
a  premium  of  two  cents  a  pound  over 
the  prevailing  rate  of  20  cents  per 
pound  that  day.  This  event  is  held 
annually  as  a  demonstration  in  live¬ 
stock  marketing  procedure,  for  the  par¬ 
ticipating  farm  boys  and  girls.  n.m.e. 


Both  grain  and  fruit  crops  are  well 
beyond  production  figures  for  1945. 
Tomatoes  in  many  sections  have  been 
hard  hit  by  late  blight,  but  where 
growers  followed  a  rigid  spray  sched¬ 
ule,  good  yields  of  reasonably  good 
quality  tomatoes  are  reported.  Except 
for  rye  and  buckwheat,  all  grains  will 
exceed  the  10-year  average  of  1935-44. 
Compared  with  1945,  there  will  be 
more  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat, 
while  corn  will  be  only  750,000  bushels 
under  last  year’s  bumper  crop  of 
60,000,000  bushels.  Winter  wheat  may 
be  just  under  1945’s  20,000,000  bushels; 
oats,  at  28,911,000  bushels,  is  4,330,000 
ahead  of  1945. 

Grapes,  a  major  crop  in  the  Erie 
section,  are  expected  to  do  over  18,000 
tons,  or  three  times  the  1945  yield. 
Insect  damage  has  been  small,  especi¬ 
ally  where  vines  were  well  sprayed. 
Black  rot  has  been  a  menace  in  some 
Vineyards.  Frequent  rains  have  given 
both  berries  and  foliage  good  develop¬ 
ment.  Orchardists  have  become  more 
optimistic  as  the  picking  season  nears. 
The  commercial  apple  crop  will  be 
somewhere  above  8,000,000  bushels,  on 
the  basis  of  present  estimates,  or  about 
three  times  that  of  1945,  and  only  10 
per  cent  under  the  1944  crop,  the  most 
recent  normal  crop  year.  Pears,  less 
extensively  grown,  also  are  sharing  in 
the  improved  showing,  with  prospects 
for  about  250,000  bushels,  or  more  than 
double  last  year’s  output.  An  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  peach  crop  is  also 
being  harvested,  and  may  go  above 
1,500,000  bushels,  about  300,000  more 
than  a  year  ago,  although  still  200,000 
bushels  under  the  10-year  average.  The 
sour  cherry  crop,  while  also  under  the 
10-year  level,  amounted  to  4,600  tons, 
1,000  tons  more  than  1945. 


Skeptical  at  first,  Lawrence  W.  See, 
of  Hartstown,  Crawford  County,  is  now 
fully  sold  on  dynamited  ditches  for 
surface  drainage.  Several  months  ago 
he  attended  an  extension  ditch  dynamit¬ 
ing  demonstration  conducted  on  the 
neighboring  farm  belonging  to  Ray¬ 
mond  Theuret.  Later  on,  he  checked  on 
the  operation  of  this  trench  and  found 
it  was  functioning  satisfactorily.  More 
recently,  Mr.  See  decided  to  apply  the 
same  drainage  methods  to  a  pasture 
meadow  where  a  swale  kept  much  of 
the  land  out  of  production.  He  had  the 
work  done  on  a  custom  basis  and  likes 
the  job. 

According  to  Mr.  See,  his  ditch, 
1,425  feet  long  and  blown  with  400 
pounds  of  dynamite,  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  he  expected  it  to  do  and  he  is 
well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Much  of 
his  cattail  marsh  has  been  drained 
and  his  cows  are  grazing  over  areas 
which  formerly  stood  under  water 
nearly  all  year.  An  area  of  nearly  four 
acres  will  benefit  from  the  drainage. 
After  removing  some  brush,  he  plans 
to  sow  Ladino,  alsike,  and  timothy  for 
a  better  pasture  stand,  but  even  now 
grasses  are  shooting  up  where  once 
the  land  was  covered  with  water. 


Eighty-six  feet  is  about  the  right 
width  for  strips  ip  strip  cropping  lay¬ 
out.  for  erosion  control,  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Frank  A.  Keen,  Chester  County 
dairyman,  whose  place  was  the  start¬ 
ing  point  for  a  recent  county  farm 
tour  to  observe  erosion  control  results 
achieved  on  a  dozen  or  more  places. 
The  strips  have  helped  a  lot  in  the 


Farm  News 

control  of  erosion  on  this  farm.  Mr. 
Keen  merged  two  or  more  fields  in 
establishing  his  strips.  The  longer 
strips  afford  longer  rows'  with  less 
turning.  The  86-foot  width  gives 
sufficient  protection  against  washing, 
yet  is  suited  to  the  use  of  modern 
farm  machinery,  including  wide-boom 
sprayers.  Wide-sod  waterways  carry 
off  the  excess  surface  water.  These  are 
preferred  to  diversion  ditches  or 
terracing,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Keen,  involve  too  much  expense  and 
bother.  Not  all  the  Keen  farm  is  in 
strips,  but  additional  fields,  where 
washing  is  likely  to  start,  are  to  be 
laid  out  as  soon  as  this  system  of 
farming  can  be  suited  with  minimum 
interruption  to  the  regular  crop  ro¬ 
tation. 


Matters  of  interest  to  turkey  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  taken  up  October  21 
to  24  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turkey  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  Leland  Lauffer, 
Portage,  Cambria  County,  is  president. 
The  turkey  meeting  will  be  incidental 
to  the  annual  Poultry  Conference  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  em¬ 
bracing  also  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Poultry  Federation,  of 
which  Edwin  Wallis,  Liverpool,  Perry 
County,  is  president.  Other  affiliated 
groups  meeting  as  part  of  the  feder¬ 
ation  group  will  include  the  Hatchery- 
men’s  Association,  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance,  and  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board  committees.  Speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  President  Lauffer;  R.  J.  Pellow, 
turkey  grower,  of  Girard,  Erie  County; 
and  Harry  H.  Kauffman,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 


Some  of  the  farmers  in  Bradford 
and  Wyoming  Counties,  Pa.,  have  been 
hearing  coyotes  howling  at  the  stars 
at  night.  This  is  a  warning  for  the 
sheep  raisers  in  these  counties  to  watch 
their  sheep.  Some  of  these  predators 
have  been  shot.  The  coyote  is  not  a 
native  to  Pennsylvania  and  it  is  the 
belief  that  young  coyotes  have  been 
released  by  tourists  from  the  Western 
States.  n.  M.  E. 


Marybelle  Van  Dewalker 

Marybelle  Van  Dewalker,  a  longtime 
resident  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
died  on  September  2  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Van  Dewalker  and  her 
husband,  Maurice,  moved  up  to  a 
Holland  Patent  dairy  farm  for  a  few 
years  in  the  early  30"s  but  returned  to 
Delphi  Falls.  Finally  in  1940  because 
of  ill  health,  they  moved  into  Syra¬ 
cuse  where  they  have  lived  since. 

Mrs.  Van  De walker  had  countless 
friends  throughout  the  State  who  came 
to  know  her  from  her  active  work  in 
dairy  farm  organization.  A  little  woman, 
partly  crippled  but  a  typically  good 
peppery  fighter  and  talker,  she  labored 
tirelessly,  gave  more  than  her  share 
in  interesting  her  fellow  farmers  in 
the  co-operative  movement.  That  she 
did  not  live  to  see  her  efforts  com¬ 
pletely  rewarded,  is  regrettable,  but 
the  memory  of  her  enthusiasm  and 
sincerity  can  well  be  one  of  the  firmer 
cornerstones  when  a  farmer-controlled 
structure  is  finally  built. 

Mrs.  Van  Dewalker  lost  her  brother 
James  McConnell,  in  the  first  World 
War  and  her  foster  son,  Robert  Spears, 
was  killed  in  the  African  campaign  in 
World  War  II.  Surviving  her  are  her 
husband,  her  son  James  of  Perryville, 
N.  Y.,  and  two  grandchildren,  James 
P.  Jr.,  and  Donna. 


Sheep  Need  Salt 

Do  sheep  need  salt?  Some  tell  me 
that  salt  will  kill  sheep  if  they  eat  too 
much  of  it.  Is  this  true?  Some  of  mine 
died,  but  they  did  not  get  salt.  R.  w. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Sheep  should  have  constant  access  to 
salt  at  all  times  and  to  minerals  also. 
A  good  mineral  mixture  is  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  ground  limestone, 
dicalcium  phosphate  and  salt.  The  fact 
that  your  sheep  have  not  received  salt 
and  minerals  is  probably  the  principal 
cause  of  the  trouble  you  mention. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 
Washington 

To  the  Farmers  of  America 

In  September,  1945,  the  Japanese 
surrendered.  I  regard  it  as  signifi¬ 
cant  that  they  surrendered  during 
the  harvest  month,  for,  no  less  than 
the  guns  and  the  spirit  of  our  men 
and  women,  it  was  the  food  which 
came^from  the  great  farming  areas 
of  this  country  that  brought  us 
to  victory. 

The  Navy  still  remembers  the 
heroic  work  of  the  farmers,  who, 
although  it  is  more  than  a  year 
since  the  fighting  ended,  have  not 
lessened  their  efforts  to  feed  the 
nation,  and  the  starving  peoples  of 
the  world.  On  Navy  Day,  October 
27,  1946,  I  wish  to  thank  the 

farmers  of  America. 

James  Forrestal 
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"In  your  opinion,  which  make  of  handsaw  is  highest 
in  quality?”  Thousands  of  carpenters  were  asked  that 
question.  Three  out  of  four  replied,  "Disston  saws" 
...  a  high  tribute  indeed,  for  it  comes  from  men 
who  know  saws  best. 

The  reasons  for  this  preference  may  be  summed  up  in 
what  one  carpenter  says,  "You  can’t  beat  a  Disstoa 
for  good,  dean  cutting  and  long  life." 

Ask  your  Hardware  Retailer  for  a  fine 
looking,  fine  performing  Disston  Saw. 

Also  ask  him  for  a  FREE  copy  of  "The 
Disston  Saw,  Tool  and  File  Manual,"  or 
write  to  us  direct. 

-  HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

1087  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Utter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


-UA.  CHRISTMAS  CARDS:  50  FOR  $1.00 

^PRINTED-TO-ORDER 

1947  CALENDARS:  50-$2.50;  100-$4.00.  Statements, 
Billheads  or  Letterheads:  500-$2.85:  Business  Cards, 
Tickets  or  Envelopes:  50(>-$2.60. 

BIG  ACORN  PRESS,  OAK  HILL,  NEW  YORK 


50%  off.  5  KW.  110/220  Y.  1  ph.  60  cycle  auto¬ 
matic.  BARGAIN  2.5  KW.  110  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle. 
For  bungalow  300  watt  115  v.  $97.00.  Also  10.  15. 
25,  60  KW  sets,  tools,  spare  parts.  Export  packed. 

Immediate  Delivery 

SPRAYED  INSULATION  INC. 

78  Hawthorne  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


K-R-0  Kills  ’em  or  Your  Money  Back! 


Safe!  K-R-O  Red  Squill  Powder  kills  rats 
only — is  relatively  harmless  to  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  dogs,  cats,  chickens.  Economical! 
Two-ounce  package  at  75c  will  make 
200  quick-killing  baits.  At  most  drug, 
feed,  and  seed  stores.  Get  K-R-O,  today! 


____  "Rdf  Proofing  Building,  ond  Premises," 
putt  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior.  Write  for 
I  ULL  your  copy,  now.  The  K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Dept.  13*1 


New  Gas  And  Diesel  Electric 
GENERATOR  SETS 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Ti/CCT/1A/  saw  most 
X//JJ/L//Y  Carpenters  use 


Feeds  for  Hogs 

We  are  starting  to  raise  hogs  and 
would  like  your  advice  on  raising  gilts 
for  brood  sows  from  the  first  litter. 
Some  tell  us  it  is  not  advisable;  that 
it  should  not  be  done.  What  sort  of 
limestone  should  be  used?  We  intend  to 
mix  our  own  feed.  Would  the  pulver¬ 
ized  limestone,  that  is  used  on  fields, 
be  all  right  to  use?  We  are  raising 
barley,  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  for 
feed.  What  mixture  of  each  would  you 
advise  us  to  use?  j.  s. 

Kent  County,  Del. 

The  most  important  consideration  for 
keeping  gilts  to  be  retained  as  brood 
sows  is  that  they  should  be  selected 
from  the  largest  and  fastest  gaining 
litters,  making  such  selections  at  wean¬ 
ing  time.  This  has  equal  application 
whether  it  is  from  the  first  or  subse¬ 
quent  litters. 

Regular  commercial  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  satisfactory.  This  is  the  same 
kind  that  is  frequently  used  on  fields. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  raising 
your  own  grain  and  having  it  available 
for  use  as  needed.  Based  on  the  feeds 
you  mention,  a  mixture  suitable  for 
either  fattening  or  for  brood  sows 
would  be  one  consisting  of  corn  500 
pounds,  barley  500  pounds,  wheat  200 
pounds,  and  soybeans  100  pounds.  The 
fattening  shoats  can  be  self-fed  this 
mixture  or  given  all  they  will  eat  twice 
daily.  Brood  sows  or  gilts  should  be 
hand  fed  and.  receive  only  enough  to 
keep  them  growing  and  in  good  breed¬ 
ing  condition  without  becoming  ex¬ 
cessively  fat.  It  would  also  be  advis¬ 
able  to  use  a  good  quality  legume 
pasture  in  the  Summer,  and  let  them 
have  access  to  alfalfa  hay  in  racks 
during  the  Winter.  A  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  iodized  stock  salt  one  part, 
pulverized  limestone  one  part,  and 
either  steamed  bone  meal  or  dicalcium 
phosphate  one  part,  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times.  In  addition,  they 
should  be  allowed  salt  in  a  separate 
container  where  they  can  eat  it  as 
desired. 

Hampshire  Sheep  Imported 
from  England 

Thirteen  of  England’s  finest  Hamp¬ 
shire  sheep  wil  soon  find  an  American 
home  on  the  Wm.  F.  Renk  and  Sons 
Farm  at  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin.  The 
sheep  were  selected  and  purchased  for 
the  Renks  by  Gavin  McKesrow  of 
Milwaukee,  who  surveyed  outstanding 
Hampshire  flocks  in  England. 

The  ram  consignment  consists  of  the 
choice  of  first  prize  pen  of  eight  ram 
lambs  at  the  Salisburg  Show  in  1945; 
Chilmark  General,  a  Flower  yearling 
that  has  been  used  in  the  famous 
Lochinge  Flock;  Lochinge  Upper  Most, 
a  late  yearling  ram  that  is  a  half 
brother  to  the  ram;  Engelfielde  Piper, 
a  yearling  ram  bred  by  Benyon,  and 
considered  by  their  shepherd  as  their 
best  1945  ram  lamb,  although  he  was 
not  shown  because  of  a  thorn  in  his 
foot.  This  ram  was  used  as  a  ram  lamb 
and  is  reputed  as  being  extra  good; 
a  Clifton  Brown  ram  that  was  used  in 
the  Benyon  Flock. 

The  yearling  ewes  selected  are:  one 
yearling  ewe  from  Benyon;  the  pick  of 
the  yearling  ewes  and  a  pen  of  three 
yearling  ewes  from  the  Lochinge  Flock; 
the  pick,  of  their  yearlings  and  two 
yearling  ewes  of  Clifton  Brown  breed¬ 
ing;  the  pick  of  the  Whittles  Flock  of 
Hampshire  yearling  ewes;  the  two  ewe 
lambs  representing  the  pick  of  all  the 
ewe  lambs  from  the  Lochinge  Flock. 

These  English  newcomers  will  have 
to  be  good  to  beat  Renks’  own  Ameri¬ 
can-born  champions.  Making  nearly  a 
clean  sweep  of  both  the  Hampshire 
and  Shropshire  classes  at  both  the 
Wisconsin  State  Fair  and  Ohio  State 
Fair  this  year,  the  Renks  were  given 
twin  purple  banner  awards  as  “Premier 
Breeders”  of  both  Shropshires  and 
Hampshires.  The  Renk  flock  of  Hamp- 
shires  was  started  40  years  ago  when 
William  F.  Renk  personally  selected 
the  foundation  for  the  present  flock. 


Brandywine  Angus  Club 

The  Brandywine  Aberdeen-Angus 
Club  recently  held  a  meeting  at 
Herbert’s  Hill  Farms,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  where  the  following  were  elected 
officersi  pres.,  Harold  Clum,  Soliel 
Farms,  Pottstown;  vice-pres.,  Herbert 
Myers,  West  Chester;  secy.,  Herbert 
Schiffer,  Herbert’s  Hill  Farms,  West 
Chester;  treas.,  Dr.  Margaret  Sharp, 
Newtown  Square;  and  publicity  chair¬ 
man,  William  Hohl,  Pottstown. 

The  club  meets  once  a  month  at  one 
of  the  members’  homes.  The  aims  of 
the  Brandywine  Angus  Club  are  to 
sponsor  activities  that  will  spread 
interest  in  this  breed,  to  promote  the 
sales  of  Angus  cattle  and  better  co¬ 
operation  and  fellowship  between  them¬ 
selves  and  other  breeders.  This  the 
club  hopes  to  do  through  field  days, 
group  advertising,  a  Spring  sale,  and 
exhibitions  at  local  fairs.  One  of  the 
members,  Herbert’s  Hill  Farms,  bred 
and  showed  the  Junior  and  Grand 
Champion  bull,  and  some  other  win¬ 
ning  cattle  at  this  year’s  Reading,  Pa., 
Fair. 

There  are  over  40  herds  of  registered 
Angus  in  Montgomery,  Delaware  and 
Chester  Counties,  where  the  club 
operates,  and  the  number  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly.  w.  q.  h. 


TIME.WaST£d  WASTED  steps 


Save  up  to  40  minutes  with 
the  new  Jamesway  Mile- 
Saver  feed  truck.  One  easy 
trip  does  the  work  of  16 
with  a  bushel  basket. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 
Jamesway  water  cups.  No 
more  herding  of  cows 
around  water  tanks.  No 
tank  heater  to  tend.  In¬ 
crease  milk  production 
10%  or  more. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 
a  patented  Jamesway  lever 
stall.  One  handy  lever 
locks  all  the  cows  in  place 
—  releases  them  all  just 
as  easily. 


Save  up  to  50  minutes  with 
a  Jamesway  "long-life” 
litter  carrier.  No  other  like 
it !  One  trip  does  the  work 
of  four  or  five  with  a 
wheelbarrow — and  many 
times  easier. 


Save  time  with  iamesway  au¬ 
tomatic  ventilation.  No 
adjustments  —  regardless 
of  weather.  Keeps  barn 
dry,  healthful.  Promotes 
efficiency. 


Save  time  and  money  with 
Jamesway  Ventalite  win¬ 
dows.  Need  only  seconds 
to  adjust  for  any  opening. 
All  metal,  won’t  warp, 
swell,  sag  os  bind. 


Write  today  for  free  folder 
on  how  to  save  time 
with  Jamesway.  It’s  full  of  facts 
that  will  speed  up 
chores,  step  up  profits. 


^Savings  based  on  an  average  herd  of  15  to  20  cows. 


Jamesway 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.  ■ 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif* 


c?nr%2tdes 


e  short  sighted  and  sell  good 
when  they’ll  bringagreater 
os  milk  producers  later  on?  And  you  don’t 
o  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  sir! 
feed  ’em  Hyde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal  for 
feeding  or  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes 
y  feeding.  Saves  time,  work  and  cost.  Prove 
>urself . .  .get  a  bag  at  yonr  dealer  todayl  « 

•  for  Free  Book  “How  to  Raise  Better  Calves’’ 


(fir\ 


RYDE&CO. 


5425  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 


Post  &  Rail  Fence 


Three  and  Four  Rail 
Styles.  Made  of  Selected 
Chestnut  Timber.  Close 
Mesh  Picket  and  Woven 
Picket  Fences.  All 
Types  Steel  Fencing 
for  the  Farm. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MlAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  « square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  “page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 
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Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 
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Advertising  rates,  *1.75  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  State  vs.  The  Individual 


Your  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  as  to  whether 
the  American  people  need  more  or  less  government 
states  the  case  for  the  affirmative  beautifully,  but 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  sort  of  folksy  and  ir¬ 
rational  compulsion,  the  editorial  nevertheless  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  less  government,  not  more,  is 
needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to  have 
more,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  avoid  this  develop¬ 
ment;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  farm  papers, 
journals  and  publications  would  be  doing  a  national 
service  by  explaining  why  this  is  inevitable,  rather 
than  by  continuing  in  their  attempts  to  influence 
the  farm  population  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
in  which  the  nation  is  actually  travelling.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  only  Big  Government,  as  things 
are  now,  both  in  the  world  and  at  home,  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  the  “free  farmer”  with  a  modicum 
of  real  freedom;  tke  alternative  being,  the  so-called 
rule  of  Big  Money,  Trusts,  Monopolies,  and  so  on. 
which  cannot  but  narrow  the  range  of  freedom  for 
everyone  outside  their  limits,  including  almost  all 
farmers,  workers  and  middle-class  people.  Now, 
ideally,  I  don’t  like  Big  Government  either,  but  it 
is  not  a  question  of  what  I  like;  rather  is  it  a 
question  of  what  best  serves  the  need  of  the  people 
(and  I  mean  the  majority)  at-  the  moment.  Big 
Government  protects  the  people  at  the  moment,  and 
that  government  will  grow  bigger;  that  is,  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  the  job  it  should  do.  The  moment  the 
government  grows  smaller,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  political  and  economic  forces  with  which  we,  as 
individuals,  will  not  be  able  to  cope.  For  in  the  last 
analysis,  government  simply  means  laws  which  pro¬ 
tect  people  against-  evils,  along  with  sufficient  per¬ 
sonnel  and  money  for  the  enforcement  of  said  laws. 
That  is  what  good  government  is.  To  have,  less  of 
such  government — would  this  be  beneficial? 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  N.  T.  Huff 


Mr.  -  Huff  has  already  contributed  two 
articles  to  *this  paper  in  favor  of  his 
“more  government”  theory,  but  because  of 
the  tremendous  responsibility  that  faces  all 
of  us  today  to  interest  ourselves  in  our  own 
government,  we  print  here  his  further  com¬ 
ment  on  one  of  our  recent  editorials. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Huff  is  committed,  do 
or  die,  to  his  own  ideas.  No  doubt  he  is  sincere, 
but  he  still  refuses  to  recognize  that  the  trend 
to  bigness  in  government  leads  inevitably  to 
totalitarianism.  The  fact  that  bigness  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  evil,  and  that  is  granted,  does  not 
mean  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  Big 
Government  to  offer  opposition.  The  very 
recent  history  of  fascism  in  Germany  and  Italy 
shows  only  too  well  where  such  false  reason¬ 
ing  leads.  Big  Government  eventually  gobbles 
up  all,  the  little  and  the  big,  and  freedom 
and  liberty  are  sacrificed  in  exchange  for 
temporary  protection  and  eventual  slavery. 

Security  has  been  made  too  much  of  an 
idol  in  the  world’s  trend  toward  totalitarian¬ 


ism,  and  this  trend  must  be  arrested,  Begun 
as  cheap  political  propaganda  for  votes, 
it  has  caught  the  fancy  of  many  perfectly  well- 
intentioned  people  who  want  security  above 
all,  and  prefer  to  have  their  thinking  and 
living  done  for  them  by  someone  else.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  Joe  Hanley  expressed  him¬ 
self  very  well  and  logically  on  this  subject 
only  a  short  time  ago  at  a  Chautauqua  County 
gathering,  when  he  warned  people  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  too  much  government,  be¬ 
cause  government  cannot  do  something  for  the 
individual  without  at  the  same  time  doing 


something  to  the  individual. 


Three  Good  Farm  Candidates 

THERE  are  three  candidates  up  for  election 
on  November  5  who  merit  farm  support. 
They  are  Frank  A.  Emma  of  Utica,  running 
for  Congress;  Vincent  R.  Corrou,  of  Utica,  up 
for  reelection  as  State  Senator  from  Oneida 
County;  and  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  also  up 
for  reelection  as  State  Senator  represent- 
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ing  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties. 

Mr.  Emma  has  been  in  Albany  for  six  years 
as  one  of  the  assemblymen  from  Oneida 
County.  Throughout  his  three  terms,  his  farm 
record  has  been  uniformly  good.  Even  though 
Mr.  Emma  is  not  a  dairyman,  and  he  is  al¬ 
ways  the  first  one  to  admit  it,  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  State  have  no  more  staunch  a 
defender.  In  the  last  two  years,  he  has  been 
active,  with  Senator  Corrou,  in  sponsoring  an 
investigation  of  the  milk  dealer  spread,  and 
it  has  been  largely  through  their  joint  efforts 
and  persistence  that  the  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission  came  into  being  and  is  now  function¬ 
ing.  While  it  is  unfortunate,  in  a  sense,  that 
Albany  will  miss  Mr.  Emma’s  energy  and  his 
understanding  of  farmers  and  their  problems, 
there  certainly  is  need  for  a  man  of  his  type  in 
Washington  today;  today  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Corrou  was  elected  State  Senator  from 
Oneida  County  in  1944.  A  Democrat,  he  is  the 
man  who  finally  broke  the  political  grip  of 
Henry  H.  Rathbun,  local  Republican  leader 
and  Dairymen’s  League  president,  by  defeat¬ 
ing  William  Hampton  who  had  served  for 
five  terms.  Senator  Corrou  was  no  newcomer 
in  the  political  field.  He  had  built  a  fine  repu¬ 
tation  for  himself  as  Mayor  of  Utica,  a  post 
he  held  for  eight  years,  and  the  experience 
thus  gained  aided  him  in  his  new  assignment. 
Like  Mr.  Emma,  Senator  Corrou  has  been 
very  active  in  rural  legislation,  particularly 
in  milk,  and  he  is  now  secretary  of  the  State 
Food.  Commission.  A  sound  thinker  and  a 
forceful  speaker,  Mr.  Corrou  has  won  his 
spurs  in  the  Senate  and  is  entitled  to  be  re¬ 
turned  with  100  per  cent  .farm  support. 

The  third,  but  no  means  the  least,  is  Senator 
Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  of  Gouverneur.  She  has 
served  in  the  State  Legislature  for  20  years, 
eight  years  in  the  Assembly  and  12  years  in 
the  Senate,  and  through  all  that  time,  she  has 
been  known  as  the  true  champion  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  oftentimes  the  lone  champion.  If 
there  is  anyone  whom  the  Big-3  dealer 
monopoly  would  like  to  see  shelved  politically, 
it  is  Mrs.  Graves.  No  greater  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  this  fine  lady’s  honesty,  intelligence  and 
spunk.  We  are  confident  that  her  friends  in 
the  North  Country  will  prove  their  confidence 
in  her  on  November  5. 

Stupid  Politics  in  Meat 

WHETHER  we  are  in  a  period  of  meat 
shortage  or  meat  famine,  -  between 
which  Mr.  Truman  tries  to  draw  a  distinction, 
makes  little  difference  to  the  housewife.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  there  is  no  meat  available 
except  a  very  little  at  scandalous  black 
market  prices,  such  as  $2.00  a  pound  for  a 
standing  roast  of  beef.  In  making  his  deter¬ 
mination  that  meat  is  still  in  short  supply, 
Secretary  Anderson  persists  in  looking  only 
at  cattle  receipts  at  stockyards  instead  of 
where  he  should  look,  on  the  range  where 
the  cattle  are  still  grazing,  or  on  farms  where 
they  are  being  fed.  As  a  result  of  this  political 
blindness,  he  has  so  far  refused  to  remove 
meat  from  the  price  control  list.  Fortunately, 
however,  a  petition  has  just  been  filed  to  de¬ 
control  meat.  If  the  Secretary  denies  this  re¬ 
quest,  an  appeal  can  then  be  taken  to  the 
Decontrol  Board.  By  that  time  there  will 
probably  be  no  political  alternative  open  ex¬ 
cept  to  grant  the  petition  and  return  meat  to 
the  free  market  where  it  belongs. 

Few  people  are  being  misled  by  the 
hysterical  cries  of  a  conspiracy  hatched  by 
farmers  and  packers  to  embarrass  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  administration  can  blame 
only  itself  for  any  embarrassment,  first,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presidential  veto  of  the  original, 
substitute  OPA  bill  which  action  permitted 
the  lapse  of  all  controls,  and  then  later,  by 
insisting  on  a  second  OPA  bill  after  the 
country  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  free 
market  period.  The  officials  in  charge  should 
realize  their  mistake,  be  big  enough  men  to 
admit  it,  and  take  meat  off  the  control  list 
now.  Otherwise,  the  prices  of  meat  substitutes, 
such  as  poultry  and  milk  products,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  soar,  and  our  entire  food  economy 
will  be  disturbed  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
If  that  is  the  goal  some  of  our  social  theorists 
think  they  are  working  towards  in  their 
efforts  to  compel  the  government  seizure  of 
all  cattle  and  meat,  they  may  be  in  for  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  people  speak  at  the  polls 
next  month. 
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Hats  Off  to  R.  F.  D.! 

IT  was  in  October  1896  that  the  Rural  Free 
Delivery  system  was  launched  on  a  trial 
basis  in  Charlestown,  West  Virginia.  The  date 
was  October  1,  the  number  of  routes  five,  and 
the  distance  travelled  200  miles.  Congress 
appropriated  $40,000  for  the  experiment.  It 
was.  an  immediate  success  and  before  the  year 
was  out,  there  were  82  routes  operating  from 
43  post  offices  in  29  States.  Today,  there  are 
32,118  routes  covering  1,436,153  miles  each 
day  and  serving  about  8,000,000  rural  families. 

On  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  farmers  through¬ 
out  all  of  America  will  take  off  their  hats  in 
thanks  to  R.  F.  D.  not  only  for  its  service,  but 
because  it  is  a  good  example  of  government  in 
operation  within  its  proper  sphere. 

Over  the  portals  of  the  General  Post  Office 
in  New  York  City  runs  the  legend:  “Neither 
snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night 
stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift  completion 
of  their  appointed  rounds.”  Most  every  farmer 
will  attest  that  our  R.  F.  D.  service  fulfills  that 
pledge  each  day  of  every  year. 


What  Farmers  Say 

TEACHERS  NEEDED  FOR  RURAL  AREAS 

There  is  a  very  great  need  for  teachers  in  the 
rural  areas.  Some  subjects  are  being  dropped  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  to  find  teachers  and  some 
classes  are  very  greatly  overcrowded.  Because  of 
lower  salaries  or  inability,  to  acclimate  themselves 
to  country  life,  city  people  are  refusing  positions 
in  the  rural  areas.  It  remains  for  us  farm  people 
to  supply  these  teachers  ourselves.  Our  own  young 
people,  in  our  own  localities,  are  the  best  candidates 
for  the  jobs.  They  know  the  people  of  the  community, 
the  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  their  future  students, 
and  their  environment.  They  know  the  particular 
problems  of  that  community  and  can  understand  the 
students’  problems.  Let  us  see  more  rural  teachers 
come  from  rural  homes. 

Teaching  can  be  combined  with  farming  on  a  small 
scale.  Many  of  ou”  young  people  like  farming  but 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  it  as  a  life’s  work.  They 
yearn  to  enlarge  their  horizons,  to  meet  new  people 
and  see  strange  places,  yet  they  would  hate  to  give 
up  farm  life.  This  is  particularly  true  after  this  war; 
People  are  not  content  with  one  interest;  they  want 
many  interests.  To  enlarge  your  horizon,  young  men 
and  women,  why  not  try  the  field  of  teaching? 

There  is  dignity  in  this  profession.  Farming  people 
hold  their  teachers  in  the  highest  regard.  One’s 
fellow  workers  are  usually  vdry  cooperative.  Salaries 
have  been  raised  and  in  all  phoba’bility  will  continue 
to  be  raised.  The  training  for  teachers  can  be  quite 
inexpensive  if  obtained  at  a  State  Teachers  College 
which -is  especially  equipped  to  train  people  for  this 
particular  job.  Placement  is  almost  certain.  The 
colleges  do  not  have  near  their  peacetime  enroll¬ 
ment  and  have  not  had  during  the  long  years  of 
war.  Teachers  will  be  in  demand  for  many  years 
ahead.  . .  ..  .  : 

If  you  plan  to  farm  on  a  small  scale  and  wish  to 
have  not  seen  in  any  other  paper  or  publication, 
you  the  growing  season  free.  The  heavy  teaching 
load  is  carried  during  the  long  winter  months  when 
the  farm  work  is  relatively  light.  The  added  income 
will  make  it  possible  to  hire  help  in  the  Spring  or 
at  any  time  when  the  work  is  very  pressing. 

Why  not  give  it  a  thought?  r.  h. 

Pennsylvania 


As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,”  may  I  congratulate  you  on  your  editorial 
“Henry  Wallace  is  Plowed  Under”  in  the  October  5 
issue.  It  is  excellent  and  brings  out  points  which  I 
have  not  seen  in  any  paper  or  publication. 

Also,  may  I  mention  particularly  an  excellent 
article  -which  appeared  in  your  August  17  issue  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Thatcher  “Planning  the  Perennials.”  This 
was  good,  sound  authoritative  advice  which  plant 
lovers  generally  could  well  do  with  a  lot  more  of. 

New  York  f.  g.  s. 


Brevities 

“For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord’s:  and  he  is  the 
governor '  among  the  nations.”  Psa.  22:28. 

If  apples  are  packed  in  leaves  or  wrapped  in 
paper,  they  can  be  kept  in  the  same  storage  room 
or  cellar  with  vegetables  without  absorbing  any 
objectionable  odors. 

The  apple  will  be  King  and  reign  supreme  during 
National  Apple  Week  which  starts  October  26.  This 
event  was  founded  in  1905  to  promote  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  great  fruit. 

Hopes  for  a  1946  bumper  corn  crop  have  been  ful¬ 
filled.  The  latest  prediction  is  3,326,398,000  bushels — 
a  record-breaker,  and  enough  to  provide  25  bushels 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation. 

A  deep,  dry  litter  in  the  hen  house  helps  keep  the 
birds  healthy  and  laying  more  eggs,  which  means 
increased  returns  from  the  farm  flock.  J.  S.’s  article 
on  page  672  goes  into  this  in  good  detail.  A  platter 
full  of  fried  eggs  right  out  of  fresh  cooked  ham 
or  bacon  fat  makes  life  worthwhile  about  chore 
time  these  days. 

The  weather  has  been  one  of  the  few  things  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  Providence  and  all 
of  us  have  made  out  pretty  well.  Now  the  scientists 
predict  that  man  soon  will  be  able  to  control  the 
weather.  The  real  question  is — Based  on  man’s  past 
and  present  attempts  at  various  controls,  wouldn’t 
most  of  us  prefer  to  string  along  under  the  present 
system? 

These  government  trials  of  food  monopolies  leave 
a  lot  to  be  desired.  Either,  there  is  a  settlement 
before  trial,  or  if  there  is  a  trial  and  a  successful 
conviction,  only  small  fines,  with  no  prison 
sentences,  are  imposed.  A  conviction  is  supposed  to 
be  a  deterrent  to  further  crimes.  Fines  of  $175,000 
are  hardly  more  than  a  ripple  in  the  vast  A.  &  P. 
business  ocean,  and  affect  them  just  about  as  much. 
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In  this  picture  how  many  times  do  you  see 


THE  BARN  ROOF?  It’s  Wheeling  Super- 
Channeldrain,  made  from  extra  heavy 
zinc- coated  Cop-R-Loy  ,  .  .  every  inch  pro¬ 
tected  by  pure  zinc. 

And  the  Wheeling  Channeldrain  avoids 
the  lap  seepage  and  syphoning  action  that 
causes  ordinary  joints  to  leak. 


And  all  over  the  place,  many  articles  of 
Wheeling  Ware  .  ,  .  hand- dipped,  rustproof, 
leakproof  .  .  .  outstanding  qualities  of  the 
famous  Wheeling  Red  Label  Line. 

Yes. .  .Wheeling  has  been  serving  American 
farmers  for  over  55  years  and  knows  how! 
It  pays  to  look  for  the  famous  Red  Label! 


These  are  the  Wheeling  Products  seen  in  the  above  farm  picture  . . 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 


WHEELING  •  NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND  •  COLUMBUS  •  CHICAGO  -  RICHMOND  •  PHILADELPHIA  *  NEW  ORLEANS  •  ST.  IOUIS 
BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  DETROIT  •  LOUISVILLE  •  ATLANTA  .  MINNEAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY 
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zUeitctyvici'd  handy 

POCKET  SCREW  DRIVER  AND  KEY  CHAIN 


WAUKEGAN 

ILLINOIS 


•  Made  of  strong  non-corrosive  steel,  this  handy  coin-size  screw 
driver  is  on-the-spot  equipment  for  odd  jobs.  Has  blades  in  four 
sizes.  Comes  on  a  sturdy  key  chain  .  .  .  and  it’s  FREE.  Send  for 
yours  today. 

•  Farmers  with  an  eye  for  steady  profit 
are  feeding  Blatchfoxd’s  Pellets  to  all 
young  stock  . . .  calves,  pigs,  colts,  lambs, 
kids,  and  rabbits.  They  all  thrive  on  this 
modem  milk  replacer  .  .  .  appetizing, 
easily  digestible  and  chock  full  of  vital 
nutrients  that  promote  rapid,  profitable 
gains.  For  your  free  copy  of  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Manual  and  Guide  to  Raising  Young 
Stock,  just  check  the  coupon  below. 


Blatchford’s  Nutri- 
labs  help  provide 
adequate  nutrition 
for  calves  from  the 
very  first  day.  Easy  to 
toed  .  .  .  economical. 


£  S  TAB  1/ SH  £  O  /*  /BOO 


I  Please  send  me  FREE  Blatchford’s 
Q  Pocket  Screw  Driver 
C]  Calf  Manual  and  Guide  to.  Raising 
Young  Stock 

I  raise  (No.  of)  Dairy  Cows _  Beef 

Cattle -  Pigs _  Horses _  Lambs 

- Kids - Rabbits _ 

Name _ 


Town. 


.State. 


My  feed  dealer  is. 
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Are  your  cows 
getting  All  the 


IAICO  PR°^'DES 
these  MINERALS 

COBALT  cALcfuM 

IODINE 
MANGANESE 
IRON 


GUARD  AGAINST  MINERAL  DEFICIENCY 

by  asking  for  feeds  containing  MICO 

"Borderline”  cases  of  mineral  starvation  are  hard  to 
detect  although  they  may  be  robbing  dairymen  of  profits 
by  reducing  milk  and  calf  production. 

In  most  areas  the  best  way  to  be  sure  that  the  cows 
are  getting  all  the  minerals  they  need  is  to 
include  the  minerals  in  the  feed. 

With  MICO  in  your  feeds  your  cows  are 
protected  against  a  deficiency  of  the  mineral 
elements  most  commonly  lacking  in  feed¬ 
stuff's. 

So,  ask  your  feed  dealer  for  feeds  contain¬ 
ing  MICO  and  write  for  our  new  booklet 
"Minerals  in  the  Feeding  of  Livestock  and 
Poultry.” 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M,  Newton,  N.  J. 


ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 


These  are  brand  new — not  shop  worn,  full  refund 
If  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with 
bit  and  reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


CIJ  A  I  M  C  Tractor  —  Truck  and  Car. 

■  I  I  w  mediate  shipment,  give 
needed.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva, 


Im- 

sizes 

Ohio 


ONE  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS.  Free  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  See  your  dealer  or  mite  Dept.  RN 


Fence  Rows 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm  Lawns 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  Eft.  1838 


Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND  —  You  Will  Receive  Highest 
Market  Price  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish.  Ship  At  Once. 

BELT.  BUTLER  CO. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 

104  West  29th  Street.  New  York  I,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
j  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


At  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair 


All  attendance  records  were  shattered 
at  this  year’s  New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
held  at  Trenton,  Sept.  22-29,  with  well 
over  a  quarter  million  paid  ad¬ 
missions.  There  was  also  an  increased 
number  of  entries  in  all  departments, 
reflecting  renewed  interest  in  farm 
products  and  exhibits.  Our  state  fairs 
are  great  events  and  it  is  good  to  see 
them  returning  again.  The  existing  food 
shortage  and  high  prices  have  made  the 
general  public  conscious  of  the  farm, 
and  the  importance  of  the  farmer  in 
everyone’s  daily  lifA  Farm  machinery 
and  equipment  were  prominently  dis¬ 
played,  but  the  various  firms  could 
give  no  definite  promises  regarding 
future  deliveries.  Governor  Walter  E. 
Edge  expressed  the  special  significance 
of  this  year’s  fair  when  he  stated  in 
part:  “At  no  time  in  the  long  history 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  has  its 
program  to  encourage  production  of 
agriculture  and  livestock  products  been 
of  greater  importance.  As  a  result  of 
the  war,  this  nation  is  compelled  to 
feed  half  the  population  of  the  world, 
and  we  must  utilize  every  available 
resource  to  provide  not  only  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  foodstuffs,  but  also  to 
improve  their  quality  in  every  way 
possible  and  to  reduce  waste.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  recognizing  the  implications  of 
this  grave  international  food  situation, 
has  seen  fit  to  increase  its  encourage¬ 
ments  to  agriculture,  dairy  and  civic 
interests.” 

In  the  dairy  cattle  department,  the 
Jersey  show  was  of  exceptional  merit 
and  size.  Supt.  William  M.  Nulton,  Jr., 
of  New  Brunswick  kept  the  well  filled 
classes  operating  smoothly.  The  Sr.  and 
Gr.  Ch.  Jersey  bull  was  won  by  Right 
Royal  Volunteer  Jim,  owned  by  Duke 
Farms,  Somerville,  and  they  also  won 
Jr.  Ch.  bull  on  their  senior  yearling, 
Standard  Rush  Oxford.  Twin  Oaks 
Farm,  Morristown,  placed  first  on 
senior  bull  calf,  with  Glorious  Dream¬ 
ing  Royalist;  and  their  junior  bull  calf, 
Ashley  Volunteer  Royalist,  also  took 
a  blue.  In  the  Jersey  female  classes, 
the  entries  of  Laurence  C.  Leeds,. 
Asbury  Park,  took  both  Sr.  and  Jr. 
championships;  Jo  Ann  Seeley,  10  year 
old  daughter  of  James  A.  Seeley,  Mr. 
Leeds’  farm  manager,  led  the  senior 
cow  to  top  honors.  -The  first  prize  four 
year  old  cow  was  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Crowg®y  &  Son,  Elkton,  Md.  Duke 
Farms  had  the  top  three  year  old  cow. 
First  prize  heifer,  two  and  under  three, 
was  owned  by  Twin  Oaks  Farm.  Top 
for  yearling  heifer  went  to  Crowgey,  as 
did  also  first  heifer  calf.  The  Guernsey 
classes  were  well  filled  with  worthy 
cattle.  Sr.  Ch.  bull  was  won  by  Spring 
Hills  Freddie  Lad,  owned  by  Dolores 
E.  &  George  H.  FTeidel,  Spring  Hill 
Farms  of  Bordentown.  Florham  Gloria 
Commando,  a  senior  yearling  bull,  the 
entry  of  Jean  Duble,  Woodstown,  won 
the  Jr.  and  Gr.  Ch.  honors.  First  prize 
bull  calf,  Royal’s  Busy  Butterfat,  was 
owned  by  Francis  J.  Adams,  Oldfarm, 
Franklin  Park.  In  the  Guernsey  fe¬ 
male  classes,  Sr.  and  Gr.  Ch.  was  won 
by  the  mature  entry  of  Jane  E.  Adams, 
also  of  Oldfarm.  Jr.  Ch.  was  the  heifer 
of  Walter  D.  Leedom,  Newtown,  Penna. 
The  heifer  calf  class  was  topped  by  the 
entry  of  Wm.  Nulton  3rd.  The  Holsteins 
presented  a  goodly  array  of  desirable 
animals.  Sr.  and  Gr.  Ch.  bull  was  won 


by  G.  H.  Booster,  an  entry  of  Wm.  H. 
Landis,  Green  Hill  Farms,  East  Green¬ 
ville,  Pa.  Mr.  Landis  also  won  the  Jr. 
Ch.  on  G.  H.  Mon;  and  his  other  entries 
topped  all  the  rest  of  the  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  both  of  the  female  champion¬ 
ships.  The  good  Holsteins  shown  by 
John  Bergen,  Jr.,  Maple  Lane  Farm, 
Belle  Mead,  won  several  prizes.  The 
Ayrshire  championships,  except  Jr. 
Ch.  bull  were  won  by  the  entries  of 
Walter  Dietz,  Spring  Cress  Farms, 
Yardley,  Pa.  His  Sr.  and  Gr.  Ch.  bull 
was  Spring  Cress  Gold  Armour.  The 
Jr.  Ch.  bull  was  G.  H.  Last  Major, 
owned  by  Lillian  H.  Landis,  Green 
Hill  Farm,  East  Greenville,  Pa.  In  the 
female  Ayrshire  classes,  Lillian  Landis 
was  first  on  aged  cow,  and  also  on 
heifer  one  year  and  under  18  months, 
with  Spring  Cress  Farms  winning  the 
rest  of  the  top  placings.  In  the  Brown 
Swiss  classes,  F.  E.  Schluter,  Active 
Acres,  Trenton,  won  all  the  top  honors. 

The  livestock  classes  other  than  dairy 
cattle  were  under  the  supervision  of 
W.  C.  Skelley,  New  Brunswick.  The 
Aberdeen-Angus  classes  offered  strong 
competition  and  were  well  filled.  The 
Gr.  Ch.  bull  honors  were  won  by 
Leedanmere  10,  a  Summer  yearling 
owned  by  John  E.  Postley,  Lee  Dan 
Farms,  Washington  Crossing.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  bull  is  sired  by  Mr.  Postley’s 
great  bull  Tex,  whose  get  won  the 
Get  of  Sire  class,  and  his  daughter 
was  named  Res.  Ch.  of  the  show. 
Howard  Morgan,  Lee  Dan  Farms 
manager,  had  the  cattle  in  excellent 
condition.  The  Gr.  Ch.  Angus  cow 
was  owned  by  H.  Wetterberg,  Marl¬ 
boro.  Elizabeth  Ann  Smith,  Allentown, 
placed  first  in  the  steer  class,  with  her 
800  pound  Angus  steer.  The  heavy 
horse  first  premiums  went  to  O’Dowds, 
Pine  Brook. 

Over  100  head  of  hogs  competed  for 
premiums  from  the  farms  of  12  breed¬ 
ers.  King  Farms  Company,  Morrisville, 
Pa.,  won  most  of  the  top  placings,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  championships,  in  the 
Duroc  Jersey  classes.  Their  Sr.  and 
Gr.  Ch.  Duroc  boar,  Kings  Proud 
Leader,  was  exceptionally  smooth  and 
deep  throughout.  The  top  honors  in 
Chester  White  hogs  all  went  to  Mrs. 
C.  Hutchinson,  Glen  Gardner.  All  the 
championships  in  the  Berkshire  di¬ 
vision  were  won  by  the  entries  of 
C.  R.  Galbreath  &  Sons,  Street,  Md.; 
the  Berkshires  shown  by  Edward  F. 
Harris,  Salem,  won  several  firsts.  All 
top  awards  in  the  Poland-China  classes 
went  to  Allen  G.  Hutton,  Mullica  Hill. 

There  were  some  good  entries  shown 
in  the  sheep  classes,  although  there 
were  only  two  exhibitors.  E.  H.  Rotter, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  had  Shropshires,  while 
Cheviots  and  Dorsets  were  shown  by 
Raymond  D.  Grieve,  also  of  Xenia, 
Ohio. 

The  poultry  show  with  about  100 
exhibitors  showing  over  4,000  birds 
was  by  far  the  largest  display  of  its 
kind  ever  seen  at  the  fair.  Supt.  Harry 
W.  Sterling  of  Bordentown  was  more 
than  busy  attending  to  his  numerous 
duties.  The  Royal  Palm  turkeys  ex¬ 
hibited  by  John  Covert,  South  Amboy, 
and  the  Slate  turkeys  shown  by  Shady 
Land  Farm,  Edinburg,  Va.,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  interest  because  of  their 
pleasing  appearance.  In  the  light  and 
heavy  breeds,  Shady  Lane  Farm  was 
(Continued  on  page  676) 


Showing  great  depth  and  smoothness  throughout,  this  Aberdeen-Angus  bull , 
Leedanmere  10,  owned  by  John  E.  Postley,  Lee  Dan  Fanns ,  Washington  Cross¬ 
ing,  N.  J.,  won  Grand  Championship  honors  at  the  1946  New  Jersey  State  Fair 

last  month. 
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Protecting  Farm  Machinery 
from  Rust 

Rust  is  far  more  damaging  to  farm 
machinery  than  natural  wear.  Be¬ 
tween  working  seasons  and  during 
work  delays,  rust  formation  on  bright 
surfaces  and  working  parts  plays 
havoc  with  much  of  our  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  often  necessitating  consider¬ 
able  expense  and  loss  of  time  for  re¬ 
placing,  reconditioning  and  needed 
repairs.  Even  at  best,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  there  usually  is  more  or  less 
trouble  in  getting  the  machinery  to 
operate  effectively  for  some  time  after 
it  has  been  put  back  into  use. 

Careful  farmers  have  tried  to  avoid 
all  this  by  coating  the  bright  surfaces 
and  working  parts  of  machinery  with 
grease  or  oil,  when  putting  it  away 
at  the  end  of  the  working  season  or 
when  expecting  it  to  stand  idle  for 
any  length  of  time  during  work  de¬ 
lays.  While  such  treatment  is  better 
than  none,  it  still  does  not  insure  ade¬ 
quate  protection.  Heavy  grease  will 
not  spread  evenly  over  the  surfaces 
and  it  is  quite  likely  to  leave  some 
spots  unprotected;  while  lighter  oils 
will  not  protect  effectively  because  they 
dry  out  in  hot  weather.  Then  too, 
there  always  being  more  or  less 
moisture  on  metal  surfaces,  the  oil  or 
grease  often  does  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  metal  at  all  points. 
Furthermore,  oils  and  greases  often 
contain  sufficient  acid  to  affect  bright 
metal  surfaces.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  discarded  crankcase  oil,  which  can¬ 
not  be  recommended  for  such  use. 

Several  special  rust-preventing  com¬ 
pounds  have  recently  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers,  most  of  which  are 
usually  very  effective  when  carefully 
and  properly  applied.  They  are  of 
heavy  consistency  mostly,  something 
like  the  greases  put  out  for  pressure- 
gun  use.  They  are  best  applied  by 
using  a  soft  brush,  after  thinning  some 
with  kerosene  or  distillate  according 
to  directions  on  the  container.  Some 
of  these  compounds  contain  a  surface 
moisture  absorbent  and  are  highly  acid 
resistant.  They  may  be  used  very 
effectively  on  the  cutting  parts  of 
mowers,  binders  and  combines,  the 
tying  mechanism  of  the  binder,  bright 
surfaces  of  plows,  disk  harrows,  drills, 
sicklebars,  and  the  like.  They  may 
also  be  used  on  battery  terminals  and 
for  coating  the  parts  of  machinery  that 
frequently  come  in  contact  with 
manures  or  moist  soils.  The  use  of  such 
a  compound  means  not  only  that  the 
farm  machinery  is  fully  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  rust,  but  that  expen¬ 
sive  replacement  and  reconditioning 
are  put  off  indefinitely,  while  the 
troubles  occuring  from  defective  opera¬ 
tion  of  machinery  when  first  put  to  use 
after  a  period  of  idleness,  are  thus  no 
longer  a  need  for  worry.  w.  s.  c. 


Grain  for  Calves  and  Cows 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  mix¬ 
ture  of  grain  for  heifer  calves,  age 
five  months.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
the  best  kind  of  grain  for  a  Guernsey 
cow  for  milk  production.  E.  w.  c. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Five  month  old  calves  should  receive 
some  fitting  ration  in  addition  to  their 
calf  meal  or  pellets.  One  that  I  have 
found  satisfactory  consists  of  300  lbs. 
ground  corn,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  300 
lbs.  wheat  bran  and  100  lbs.  of  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal.  In  addition 
to  their  grain  feed,  they  should  have 
access  to  the  best  quality  mixed  hay. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  allow  them  a 
mineral  mixture,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  and  either  di-calcium  phosphate 
or  steamed  bonemeal. 

For  a  Guernsey  cow  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  the  grain  mixture  used  would 
be  influenced  considerably  by  the  kind 
and  quality  of  hay  being  fed.  If  you 
are  using  a  good  quality  legume  hay, 
you  would  not  need  to  feed  over  a  14 
to  16  per  cent  protein  content  for  the 
grain  mixture,  consisting  of  ground 
corn  850  lbs.,  ground  oats  600  lbs., 
wheat  bran  200  lbs.,  corn  distillers’ 
grains  220  lbs.,  either  linseed  or  soy- 
bean  oil  meal  110  lbs.,  and  salt  20  lbs. 
This  makes  up  to  one  ton  for  the  in¬ 
gredients  mentioned.  The  grain  should 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each 
three  or  three  and  one-half  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily.  If  you  are  using  a 
mixed  hay  or  timothy  hay,  it  would 
then  be  best  to  feed  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  18  to  20  per  cent  protein.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the 
linseed  .  or  soybean  oil  meal  in  each 
ton  by  about  100  pounds,  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  decreasing  the  corn  or  oats 
by  the  same  amount. 

Riboflavin  Prevents  Moon 
Blindness  in  Horses 

Two  of  my  horses  have  gone  entirely 
blind.  Last  year  their  eyes  were  sore, 
and  watered  a  lot.  We  pasture  them 
in  a  branch  pasture.  Cows  also  pasture 
in  the  same  field;  the  cows  did  not 
have  sore  eyes.  Would  appreciate  very 
much  if  you  could  give  me  some  light 
on  this  subject.  h.  w.  e. 

Kent  County,  Delaware 

From  your  description  it  seems 
probable  that  the  eye  trouble  experi¬ 


enced  by  your  horses  is  a  disease 
commonly  known  as  moon  blindness. 
The  technical  name  is  periodic  ophthal¬ 
mia.  Recent  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Veterinarian  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  show  conclusively  that  this 
ailment  can  be  prevented  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  crystalline 
riboflavin.  This  substance  is  also  known 
as  vitamin  B2  and  vitamin  G.  It  will 
not  cure  the  ailment,  but  when  regu¬ 
larly  used  in  accordance  with  recom¬ 
mended  dosage,  it  is  an  effective  pre¬ 
ventive.  The  suggested  dosage  in 
H.  W.  E.’s  case  for  his  other  horses, 
is  40  milligrams  per  horse  per  day.  It 
is  mixed  and  fed  with  the  grain  ration, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  easiest 
method  of  feeding  was  to  mix  80  grams 
of  riboflavin  with  one  ton  of  wheat 
bran  and  then  give  each  horse  one 
pound  daily  of  this  treated  bran.  It  can 
be  obtained  at  any  drug  store  and  the 
price  is  relatively  low.  For  small 
amounts  use  one  teaspoonful  of  ribo¬ 
flavin  mixed  with  one  pound  of  wheat 
bran,  and  then  feed  one  teaspoonful 
of  this  treated  bran  daily. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  19  —  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley 
Farms  Poland  China  Hog  Sale,  Coates- 
ville,  Pa. 

Oct.  19  —  Broad  Place  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Afnherst,  Mass. 

Oct.  21  —  Crescent  Hill  Hereford 
Farms  Dispersal  Sale,  Criders  Corners, 
Penna. 

Oct.  22  —  Rhode  Island  Ayrshire  Club 
Sale,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Oct.  24 — Pennsylvania  State  Holstein 
Sale,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  25  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Zoller’s  Farm,  Red¬ 
wood,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  30  —  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  30  —  White  Hall  Farms  Guernsey 
Sale,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Nov.  1  —  Caldwell  Place  Guernsey 
Dispersal,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MARJOHEIM  FARM 

Westfield,  Pennsylvania 

OFFERS  FOR  'SALE 

Reg.  Aberdeen -Angus 

All  vaccinated  against  Bangs  Disease,  and  are  a 
TB  accredited  herd,  and  state  approved  Bangs 
free.  They  consist  of  11  head — Heifers  from  i5 
to  28  months  of  age;  one  with  bull  calf  by  her 
side.  All  female  breeding  is  Herd  Sire  State’s 
Eimo  Registration  No.  636201.  Dams — Gay  Bird 
Eric  '8'  or  Black  Gay  Bird  '9'.  The  herd  sire 
we  have  is  Good  Hope  Prideman  2B,  No.  804551. 
born  March  19,  1944.  All  these  heifers  are  bred 
to  him.  These  Angus  are  excellent  in  confor¬ 
mation  and  type;  one  2  year  old  heifer  being  a 
Blue  Ribbon  heifer  at  the  York  Inter-State  Fair. 
All  for  quick  sale.  Fty-  price  communicate  with 

MRS.  J.  F.  EBERLE,  Westfield,  Penna. 


KENIRIDGE  FARM 

Again  Offers 

A  choice  group  of  March  and  April  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  heifers,  sired  by  a  good  breeding  son  of  Junior 
Eric  3rd  of  Page.  Also  a  few  18  months  old  heifers. 
All  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 

E.  L.  ZUILL,  Manager 

Cornwall,  New  York 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


AYRSHIRES 
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Most  Profitable  CowslUm 


Big  ■Milkers  „  fjprcjy  Rustlers 
Good  GrarefS  Reflect  Udders 
Writ#  for  OocVfuts  Cirt  fef 
breeder  $  •naar  you  with  Stock  for  tale 

Ayrshire  Breeders’ Association 
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AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


1 


wed.,  Oct.  30  at  12:30  P.M.  27th  annual  Al¬ 
legany-Steuben  Sale  at  Maple  City  Park,  Hor¬ 
nell,  N.Y.  50  Cows  &  Bred  Heifers,  fresh  or 
due  soon,  representing  the  most  popular  blood¬ 
lines  of  the  breed.  All  from  TB  Accr’d  herds: 
tested  for  TB  A  Banes  within  30  days  of  sale. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bos  96.  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


_  SHEEP _ 

PENNA.  BREEDERS  SALE 

75  Pure  Bred  —  Bred  Ewes  75 
HAMPSHIRE  SHROPSHIRE 
DORSET  SOUTHDOWN 
CHEVIOT 

Selected  From  Top  Flocks  Of  The  State 
TO  BE  HELD  AT 

PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College,  Penna. 
NOV.  8,  1946  At  1  P.  M. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE 

J.  R.  HENDERSON,  HICKORY,  PA. 


700  YOUNG  COLORADO  EWES  $10.00  PER  HEAD 

500  extra  large  Montana  young  Corriedale  ewes  $13.00 
CARLOTS  DELIVERED 

EDMOND  STONE,  Phone  838  -CHARITON,  IOWA 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  OXFORD  Yearling  rams  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding  also  some  fine  yearling  ewes. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES;  Rams:  Ewes:  also 
Hampshires.  Also  2,000  young  unregistered  ewes.  Buy 
early — reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


-  FOR  SALE  —  YOUNG  CHEVIOT  RAM  - 

Prize  Winner  at  1946  Westchester  County  Fair. 

JOHN  HENNING  -  CONGERS.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Lambs,  Young  Rams.  Phone:  Neshanic  4-6022  or  write 

LASLEY  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  FLEMINGTON..  N  J. 


-  BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Flock,  11  Cheviot  registered  ewes,  and  1 

ram  $350.  WHITLOCK  FARM.  BETHANY,  CONN. 


HOLSTEINS 


199th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.Y. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  mastitis  tested.  75  Fresh  and  Close 
Springers,  many  first  and  second  calf  heifers. 
An  outstanding  offering  of  richly  bred,  high  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  from  blemishes  and  other  undesirable 
characteristics.  15  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 
10  Ready  for  Sendee  Bulls,  including  sons  of 
800  lb.  fat  cows  and  20.000  milk  producing  2- 
year-olds.  25  Heifer  Calves,  many  by  high 
record  sires.  Over  Five  Million  Dollars  worth 
of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  have  been  sold  in 
this,  America's  oldest  and  most  reliable  market 
place  for  Registered  Holstein  cattle.  You  can 
buy  with  confidence  at  tills  sale  which  starts  at 
10:00  A.M.,  hot  dinner  at  noon.  Plenty  of  truckmen. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


DON’T  FLIT  FROM  COW  TO  COW 

Heavy  milkers  fill  up  the  cans  quickly  —  Heavy 
milkers  give  you  the  most  for  you r  labor — Heavy 
milkers  are  always 
the  most  "profitable  In 
the  herd.  Holstein  cows 
ARE  the  heaviest  milk¬ 
ers  to  be  found. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

S  ROLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  oBox  3067 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


Jefferson  Co.  Dispersal 

WED.,  OCT.  30  —  40  Registered  HOLSTEIN  Cattle 

Home- raised  herd  of  A.  M.  CLARIS.  Bams  burned 
recently.  Sale  in  the  I.  L.  Hunt  Farm.  Spring  Street, 
ADAMS,  N.  Y.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Ap¬ 
proved.  eligible  to  go  anywhere.  Foundation  animals 
acquired  in  1928  from  Colton  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
29  Milkers,  10  Fresh,  many  springers:  11  Pasture 
Bred  Heifers.  Sale  held  in  tent.  This  is  a  high 
class  herd  of  Carnation  breeding. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


he  aver  as  «  farmer.  Milking  Short- 
t  are  unbeatable.  Produce  4% 

.  Have  greater  carcass  value  thao 
r  breeda.  Second  to  none  in  pro¬ 
ng  milk  and  meat  from  bome- 
t»  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
d  Free  facta.  Or  subscribe  to  Milk- 
Shorthoro  Journal.  Si*  months. 

■KING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  S09  West 


Put  beef  and  milk  into  your  herd  with  one  of  our 

Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Ball  Calves 


one  to  six  months  old.  A  classified  herd  of  recognized 
breeding.  Also  grade  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves. 
.  A  few  young  females. 

K.  L.  BUTLER.  R.  D.  5.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur¬ 
pose.  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
breeding.  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARM.  JAVA  VILLAGE.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD S 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in 
position  to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights 
in  Hereford  steers  from  500  to  800  lbs. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  0KLA.  PLYMOUTH,  0. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  TARBELL  CHAMPION  VER0NUS 

Bom  June  24.  1946.  Sire:  Tarbell  Farms  Double 

Champion  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  19505  milk 
1061  fat  at  an  average  age  of  3%  years.  Dam: 
Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Veronica  9174.1  milk  500.2 
fat  GGG,  15008.9  milk  855.7  fat  DD.  Pedigree 
with  full  information  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
**  Few  Duroc  Cross. 

6  WEEKS . $8.00 

8  WEEKS .  9.00 

10  WEEKS . 10.00 

'  12  WEEKS . 15.00 

Boars  and  Gilts — $25.00  Each.  Vaccination 
51-00  apiece  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or 
money  order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd„  CONCORD,  MASS* 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  Wks.  Old  $8.50  Each;  8-9  Wks.  Old  $9.50  Each. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and  selected. 

CHOICE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

\\  e  are  soliciting  orders  for  young  pigs,  choice 
breeds,  good  feeders,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crosses. 

....  6  to  7  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

«  to  9  wks.  old  S9-00  each.  10  to  II  wks.  old  $11  eaeh. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  If  desired — satisfaction,  guaranteed. 
A.  M.  Lux  Farm,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHAMPION  DLR0CS  From  King  herd  and 

,  u  uunuvj  Lauxmont  -  Riverview 

herd  wo  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Sprin- 
_  P}gs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisviile,  Pa. 

xrEG  l?,T,EREj?  DUROCS  —  Adult  Boars  and  Sows, 
May  Gilts  and  Barrows,  Fall  Pigs.  ASSYNT  FARM, 
Clinton  Brown,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  Phone  261  or  266 

FALL  BOARS,  MAY  and  AUG.  PIGS.  Either  Sex 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 

HAMPSHIRES 

Four  outstanding  yearling  boars,  spring  boars,  and  a 
_ _ few  select  bred  gilts.  Double  treated. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

?  5-00- *20- 00.  FEEDER  PIGS  $10.00. 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  — Ready  for 
Service,  Finest  Blood  Lines.  Also  Feeder  Pigs. 
Penn  s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

•YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Yorkshires 

T^eanling  and  older  pigs.  One  service  boar  and  gilts  to 
farrow  in  Oct.  PINELMA  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.Y. 

Registered  Berkshire  Spring  Boars  And  Summer  Pigs 

From  Champion  Boars.  Excellent  breeding  and 
Quality  Stock  of  Renowned  Breeding 
Reasonably  Priced  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  D  i  I  ley.  Mgr. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

_  „  .  - Write  IT s  Your  Needs - 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner). Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

CmiSIED|on0uVin  C"INA  AND  BLACK  POLAND 
CHINA  120  HEAD.  Pigs  and  shoats,  bred  30\vs 
and  service  boara  Always  on  hand.  Inoculated. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


DOGS 


PEDIGREED icERRY  BLUe’pUPPIES 

SLUE  CSTa““K.TvV?ia  'TiS?  TedIK1"1.”?: 

WANTED:  TWO  FOX  HOUND  PUPS 

Four  to  ten  months  old,  must  be  Fox  Hound  breed. 
Male  or  female.  BOX  4375,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Coilies;  Shepherds;  Terriers:  Airedales;  Wires; 
Scotties;  Bostons:  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz:  Police: 
■r  sPrir>ger$.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 

EDMOND  STONE _ - _ CHARITON.  IOWA 

DOBERMAN  PINSCHERS 

CHAMPION  STOCK.  E.  GRIESSER 

Highway  33  &  Old  Colts  Neck  Rd.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION  FARMERS:  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
that  Shepherd  pup  for  driving  next  Spring.  The  cheap- 
cst  help  on  the  farm.  300  dogs  and  DUDDies 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
™  ,  Non-Reg-iatered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ■  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
§>» H at.cjl  er  companion.  Prices  reasonable, 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagies  firms?  h* 


Woodland 
Hastings.  N.  Y. 


Fa  rm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR  GILSON 
DcKalb  Junction,  N.Y* 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

-  BOXER  AND  PPG  PUPPIES  - 

KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO.  MAINE 


Toy  Fox  Terriers — A. K.C. Registered.  Please  send  stamp. 
MRS.  ARTHUR  EDWARDS,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 


Beagle  female  9  mos.  old.  Manchester  female  terrier, 
mixed  puppy.  GATES,  Richard  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Wanted :  Cats  &  Rabbits  4  to  6  Lbs. 

JOSEPH  E.  STOCKER,  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

Pedigreed  breeding  stock.  Young,  6  to  16  weeks.  $2.50 
each.  Trio  $7.00.  CARL  H.  EGGE,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PURE  BREDS  about  5  lbs.  $5.00  PAIR. 
Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 
- 1 - - — - - - - 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


E. 


- FINE  PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL - 

In  very  good  condition  15%  months  old. 

KOTHER,  Route  2,  ALLENDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS 

H.  GLADSTONE,  LITTLE  BRITAIN,  NEW  YORK 


MINKS 


FOR  SALE:  Select  Mink.  Extra  dark,  extra  large  and 
silky.  Wire  pen  and  nest  box  with  eaeh  mink.  Male 
or  female  $60.00  each.  MANNING  MINK  FARM. 
Canaseraga,  New  York 
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Back  Again  . ..  The  All-Purpose  Flour  That’s 
Blended  as  Carefully  as  the  Finest  Cake  Flour 

Marvelous  news!  Now,  once  more,  you 
can  get  this  wonderful  original  Robin 
Hood  White  Flour  for  all  your  baking. 

Think  of  it — an  all-purpose  flour  that’s 
blended  as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour. 

And  here’s  the  wonderful  thing.  This 
$1,000,000  ''secret  blend”  flour  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  cent  extra — no  more  than  other 
leading  all-purpose  flours. 

Every  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  carries 
a  money-back-plus  10%  guarantee.  Use, 
this  great  flour  for  all  your  baking.  See 
what  wonderful  bread  and  cakes  you  can 
make  with  the  all-purpose  flour  that’s 
blended  as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport,  Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 

Buffalo,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


Robin  Hood 
Flour 


Sidelights  on  Fall  Housecleaning 


Polish  for  Copper  and  Brass 
In  your  Fall  cleanup  in  the  attic,  you 
may  find  some  old  brass  candlesticks, 
pots,  lamps,  or  teakettles.  They  were 
so  badly  stained  that  you  put  them 
away  but  with  the  new  trend  in  hav¬ 
ing  old  things  placed  about  the  home, 
you  could  use  them  in  your  decorations 
for  the  kitchen  or  living  room. 

For  brasses  or  copper  the  following 
is  a  very  good  method  except  in  the 
most  stubborn  cases.  I  use  very  fine 
“rotten  stone”  or  very  fine  emery, 
mixed  with  soft  soap  and  old  turpen¬ 
tine  (some  that  has  been  standing  for 
a  long  time)  to  the  consistency  of 
putty.  I  wash  the  article  first  in  soapy 
hot  water  to  remove  grease,  and  stir 
into  the  mixture  a  little  bit  of  water 
and  rub  the  resulting  polish  onto  the 
article  to  be  cleaned,  rubbing  well. 
When  wiped  off  with  a  dry  clean  rag 
or  soft  chamois,  I  find  I  have  made 
a  great  change  in  the  looks  of  my 
brass  or  copper.  mrs.  f.  b. 

Michigan 

To  Glue  Loose  Joints 
Kitchen  chairs  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture  will,  through  constant  use, 
the  weather,  and  everyday  mishaps, 
become  loose  at  the  joints.  If  these  are 
not  glued  securely  your  furniture  may 
soon  go  to  pieces.  Here  is  how  I  glue 
loose  joints  and  they  really  stay.  Pull 
the  loose  joint  apart.  Scrape  glue  off 
gently  with  paring  knife  or  wash  it 
away  with  warm  water.  Let  it  dry 
thoroughly,  and  to  open  the  pores  of 
the  wood  for  the  glue,  warm  the 
pieces  near  the  stove  or  set  in  the 
sun.  Best  results  are  obtained  if  you 
apply  the  glue  while  the  wood  is  still 
warm. 

Don’t  be  too  stingy  with  youf  glue. 


With  a  stiff  brush  rub  it  well  into  the 
pores,  covering  all  parts  to  be  joined. 
Force  pieces  into  place  at  once  and 
fasten  firmly  with  a  clamp  or  tie  them 
with  a  strong  cord  or  thin  rope;  if  a 
rope  is  used  make  a  tourniquet  to  draw 
it  tight.  Leave  the  pieces  tied  up  for 
at  least  36  hours,  or  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dry.  To  avoid  scratches  on 
the  wood,  place  a  pad  under  the 
clamp,  cord  or  rope.  mrs.  b.  c. 

California 

Care  of  Paints  and  Brushes 

.  If  you  should  be  doing  some  paint¬ 
ing  this  Fall,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  varnish  and  shellac,  as  well  as 
paint  and  enamels,  are  likely  to  become 
thick  from  standing  in  the  can,  thus 
making  a  streaky  finish.  Always  stir 
these  well  before  using  and,  if  too 
thick,  add  a  small  quantity  of  the 
thinner  prescribed  on  the  can  itself. 
Paint  should  be  like  thin  cream  and 
run  freely  from  the  brush.  Enamel 
should  be  like  thick  cream.  Varnish 
and  shellac  should  be  thin  enough  to 
run  freely  from  the  brush.  All  varnish 
and  shellac  work  should  be  done  in  a 
clean  dry  room  free  from  dust,  and 
at  a  temperature  as  near  to  70  degrees 
as  possible;  this  applies  to  doing  both 
floors  and  furniture. 

And  now  as  to  the  care  of  brushes, 
important  in  obtaining  good  results  on 
decorating  jobs.  When  completing  any 
varnishing,  enameling  or  painting  job, 
clean  the  brushes  by  dipping  them  in 
alcohol,  then  drying  them.  The  brushes 
may  now  be  wrapped  in  Manila 
wrapping  paper  and  stored  away  in  a 
cool  place.  I  have  some  ordinary 
brushes  that  I  have  used  for  the  last 
10  years,  by  giving  them  good  care. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  a.  s. 


Let  No  Bright  Hours  Be  Lost 


The  sun  is  warm  today, 
But  tawny  fields  are  sere 
And  flaming,  leaves  betray 
The  season  of  the  year. 


Now  hidden  gentians  bloom 
Where  meadow  grass  is  tall; 
And  goldenrod  in  plume 
Speaks  vividly  of  Fall. 


Hold  Autumn  close  to  thee, 

Let  no  bright  hour  be  lost; 

Too  soon  maturity 
Gives  way  to  sudden  frost. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Christmas  Gifts  Gay  and  Useful  to  Crochet 


26  — GIFT  HANDKERCHIEFS  with  dainty  edges  in  hearts,  flowers,  bows  and  butterflies. 
Simple  with  complete  crochet  instructions.  11c. 


1256— GAY  MITTENS  are  colorful  gifts  for  school  or  college  girls.  Quick  crochet;  em- 
sroider  in  bright  leftover  wools.  Complete  directions.  11c.  . 

.  .  _  _ _ _ _  _ _ _  ^  ,  _  _ l _ . _ _  ^  yvmpcj  K  tn  1  lL  VPflrg 


Full  crochet  instructions.  11c. 

1087 _ BRIGHT  SLIPPERS  for  comfort  and  good  looks.  Inexpensive  in  colored  cotton 

yarns,  simple  stitches;  full  directions.  11c. 

980 _ CHRISTMAS  BABY  DOLL  easy  to  make;  also  sweater,  cap,  panties  and  booties 

to  crochet.  Pattern  has  directions  for  making  doll’s  body  and  the  clothes.  11c. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  GIFT  BOOK  now  ready;  every  page  in  color.  Designs  in  knitting, 
crocheting,  embroidery,  quilts  and  toys.  Book  has  two  free  cuddle  toy  patterns  in  it.  15c. 
FALL-WINTER  BOOK  OF  FASHIONS  shows  150  dress  pattern  styles  in  wide,  useful, 


attractive  range.  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and  send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  WEST  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  . 

New  York  City  residents  add  one  cent  tax  on  orders  over  25  cents;  two  cents  tax  for 


over  75  cents. 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  is 
Truly  Surprising 


So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 


You  may  not  know  it,  but,  in  your  own 
kitchen,  and  in  just  a  moment,  you  can 
easily  prepare  a  really  surprising  relief  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  old-fashioned  — 
your  mother  probably  used  it — but  for  real 
results,  it’s  hard  to  beat. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed. 
No  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2)4  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a_  special  compound  of 
proven  ingredients,  _  in  concentrated  form, 
well  known  f'-r  quick  action  in  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of 
really  splendid  cough  syrup,  and  you  get  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never 
spoils,  and  children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  eases  the  soreness,  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy,  and  lets  you  sleep.  Try  it,  and  if 
not  pleased,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Knitted  Princess  Slips 
and  Hip  Skirts 


INDERA  FIGURFIT  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knitted  Princess  Slips  or 
Hip  Skirts  keep  you  snugly 
warm  in  stylish  comfort. 
Exclusive  sta-up  shoulder 
straps;  patented  knit  border 
bottom  features  prevent 
crawling  and  bunching  at  the 
knees.  Easy  laundering  —  no 
ironing..  Choice  of  many 
weights,  qualities  and  colors 
at  modern  stores.  Sizes 
short,  medium,  tall,  in  slims 
and  stouts.  Knit  to  Height — 
Knit  to  Fit. 


Look  for  this  Label  for 
correct  size  and  quality 


Write  for  Style  Folder  No.  10-R. 


INDERA  MILLS  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


It  tells  how  you  can 
have  all  the  advantages 
of  clean,  clear,  soft 
water  on  the  farm  at 
very  little  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  for 
it  today. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 


OSHKOSH  •  WISCONSIN 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 

Xmas  orders  must  be  in  by  Dec.  10.  ' 
Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 

$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case  Jot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 


P.  0.  Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


Gel  This  NEW  INVENTION 


CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 


BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS  | 


NO  FLYING 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

Sold  by  all  Hardware  Stores  off 
mailed  direct  for  $1.60  delivered. 
Send  cash,  check,  stamps,  ormon- 
ey  order.  Money-back  guarantee. 

C.  E.  POTTER,  221  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


SHELLS 


Pp  You  Crochet? 

f  °r  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Sacques,  Bootees,  Bootee  Sets  etc. 
enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing. 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or  are 
interested  write  us. 

VAN  WiAGENEN -SAGER  INC. 

248  W.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


»  niinAll  wool.  2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
V  [Y  l<  luXsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

1  ilililUmoQey.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills.  Box  7,  Harmony  .MB 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  r 


Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas. 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief — 
medicines  like  those  in  Beil-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Last  week,  a  roaring  fire  and  doors 
closed.  If  the  sky  had  not  been  over¬ 
cast,  there  might  have  been  frost 
aplenty.  Though  warm  days  may  come. 
Summer  is  gone;  peaches  and  apples 
are  canned  though  we  had  no  sugar 
for  our  usual  kettles  of  fruit  butters. 
Here  in  the  South  we  depend  on  home¬ 
made  products,  and  find  them  more 
palatable,  as  well  as  economical. 
Pickles,  kraut  and  chowchow  have 
filled  many  “empties”;  our  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  turned  out  fairly  well,  as  the 
blight  that  struck  came  late. 

Many  neighbors  for  the  first  time 
are  patronizing  the  freezer  lockers  in 
town,  but  without  a  car  one  does  not 
walk  for  a  mess  of  this  or  that.  So 
I  have  several  hundred  jars,  from  pints 
to  gallons  on  my  shelves.  It  gives  a 
sense  of  security  when,  like  the  ant, 
we  lay  up  a  goodly  store  for  Winter. 
I  am  yet  old-fashioned  enough  to  think 
that  “willful  waste  makes  woeful 
want.” 

Anoth  -  day  has  gone  by:  the  cow 
has  been  milked,  the  White  Leghorn 
pullets  fed,  dishes  washed,  ironing 
finished,  and  part  of  breakfast  for  to¬ 
morrow  is  prepared.  I  went  to  the 
little  store  on  the  hill  for  Mr.  P’s 
special  lightbread  (I  bake  bread  for 
myself  and  our  cat  as  well  as  the 
comers  and  goers) ;  a  neighbor  came 
for  cabbage  and  apples,  and  I  picked 
seed  beans  and  cut  some  weeds;  how 
they  do  grow! 

The  mail  has  just  gone  over.  It  is 
heartbreaking  to-  read  of  the  many 
American  young  people  caught  in  the 
net  of  crime.  We  hear  of  so  much 
money  appropriated  for  this,  that  and 
other  for  teaching  of  American  youth. 
Surely  someone  has  fallen  down  on 
the  job  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
American  parents  who  had  better  be 
taught  how  to  train  their  children  to 
be  law-abiding  citizens.  The  home  is 
where  the  foundation  is  laid  for  weal 
or  woe  of  boys  and  girls  when  grown. 
Too  many  are  being  turned  loose  at 
a  tender  age,  before  they  have  reached 
the  years  of  accountability. 

But  let  us  turn  to  happier  thoughts. 
As  I  write  this  the  sun  is  almost  out 
of  sight  and  the  redbird  acts  as  if 
I  should  go  into  the  house  and  let  him 
settle  on  the  wistaria  vine.  I  enjoy  the 
eveningtide  when  the  last  chore  is 
finished  and  the  tired  body  seeks  rest, 
and  the  wearied  soul  a  bit  of  refresh¬ 
ment  at  our  Father’s  table.  He  gives 
it  while  we  watch  the  mystic  finger 
of  an  unseen  artist  paint  a  glowing 
picture  in  the  western  sky  which  casts 
a  beauty  on  our  hills  and  low  green 
valleys,  as  the  shadows  of  the  night 
come  softly  everywhere.  Then  jangled 
nerves  grow  quiet  and  with  grateful 
heart  we  say  again  the  words  in  Holy 
Writ:  “Eye  hath  not  seen,  neither  hath 
the  heart  of  man  conceived  what  God 
h_th  in  store  for  those  who  love  Him.” 
And  while  we  realize  that  man  in 
his  greed  and  ruthless  disobedience  to 
God’s  laws  has  brought  about  a  terrible 
havoc,  we  yet  know  that  He  still 
reigns,  that  He  alone  can  bring  from 
chaos  order.  To  those  of  us  who  trust 
Him  and  believe.  He  will  give  com¬ 
fort  and  that  peace  which  passeth 
understanding. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak.  Good  night. 

MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


A  Shade  for  Open  Shelves 

Perhaps  you  have  a  set  of  open 
shelves  that  hold  all  sorts  of  odds 
and  ends;  its  appearance  may  not  im¬ 
prove  the  looks  of  the  room  and  with¬ 
out  a  protective  front,  everything 
gathers  dust.  I  have  a  way  of  con¬ 
cealing  these  shelves  that  is  simple, 
convenient,  neat,  and  inexpensive. 

Instead  of  using  a  shirred  curtain  of 
cretonne  or  other  material,  I  use  a 
window  shade  that  rolls  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  shelves;  you  can  buy 
one  of  the  paper  shades,  plain  or 
figured,  at  the  “5  &  10,”  which  can  be 
cut  to  fit  the  width  of  shelves,  or  you 
may  prefer  the  stronger,  more  durable, 
shade  made  to  measure.  In  either  case, 
fasten  the  roller  into  brackets  as  at 
a  window,  and  just  pull  the  shade  up 
and  down  whenever  you  need  any¬ 
thing  on  the  shelves. 

Another  economical  method  is  to 
cut  down  window-shades  that  are 
frayed  along  the  edges  to  fit  your 
shelves,  using  the  better  middle  section. 
All  you  will  need  to  put  up  are  the 
brackets  to  hold  the  roller.  l.  m. 


Thought  for  Today 

When  it  comes  to  Fall  housecleaning, 
most  women  have  a  system  for  this  job 
best  suited  to  their  own  needs,  time, 
family  and  personal  strength.  We  shall 
not  even  try  to  discuss  how  to  go 
about  this  seasonal  scrubbing  and  over¬ 
hauling;  nor  to  advise  experienced 
housekeepers  in  their  sorting  out  of 
what  is  best  to  keep  or  use  or  give 
away,  from  the  accumulation  that 
grows  between  these  twice-a-year 
events.  We  all  know  that  keeping 
things  in  order  is  a  help,  and  the  daily 
doing  of  it  makes  the  present  labor 
that  much  less. 

There  are  a  number  of  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  sent  in  short  pieces 
;hat  can  be  put  into  effect  at  this 
time  when  we  are  all  straightening 
up  the  house.  You  will  find  them  on 
opposite  page.  p,  s. 


if  Jkffismt! 


Plan  on  plenty  of  praise  when 
you  serve  up  this  Appetizing 
Apple  Cake.  What  family  could 
resist  it — golden-brown,  and  full 
of  the  rich  flavor  you  can  depend 
on  when  you  use  Fleischmann’s 
Fresh  Active  Yeast. 

If  You  Bake  at  H  ome — you  can 

always  count  on  it  for  quick  ac¬ 
tion,  finer  results.  No  waiting — 


no  extra  steps.  Fleischmann’s 
Fresh  Active  Yeast  goes  right  to 
work  because  it’s  actively  fresh 
. . .  helps  you  turn  out  more  deli¬ 
cious,  finer-textured  breads,  rolls, 
dessert  breads. 

Get  Fleischmann’s  Fresh  Active 
Yeast  in  the  familiar  yellow  label. 
See  why  it’s  been  America’s  fa¬ 
vorite  for  over  70  years. 


Appetizing  APPLE  CAKE 

NEW  TIME-SAVING  RECIPE— MAKES  2  CAKES 

Scald  Vi  cup  milk. 

Add  and  stir  in  Vz  cup  sugar,  teaspoon  salt,  !4  cup  fortified  margarine  or  butter. 
Cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure  into  bowl  !4  cup  lukewarm  water,  1  tablespoon  sugar. 
Crumble  and  stir  in  3  cakes  Fleischmann’s  Yeast,  add  lukewarm  milk  mixture. 

Add  and  stir  in  2  eggs,  beat  in  2  U  cups  sifted  flour,  beat  until  smooth. 

Add  and  stir  in  an  additional  2  *4  cups  sifted  flour,  beat  until  smooth. 

Turn  out  on  lightly  floured  board. 

Knead  dough  quickly  and  lightly  until  smooth  and  elastic. 

Cover  and  set  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft. 

Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  1  hour. 

When  light  punch  dough  down  and  divide  into  2  equal  portions. 

Form  each  portion  into  a  smooth  ball.  s 

Roll  out  into  oblong  pieces  la-inch  thick  and  place  in  2  well-greased  pans 
(Il^x8^x2  inches  deep). 

Brush  cakes  with  14  cup  melted  fortified  margarine  or  butter. 

Sprinkle  with  14  cup  sugar. 

Peel  and  core  12  apples. 

Cut  into  eighths  and  press  one-half  the  apples 
into  each  cake,  sharp  edges  downward  and 
close  together. 

Mix  1  xn  teaspoons  cinnamon,  1  cup  sugar. 

Sprinkle  over  cakes. 

Cover  and  set  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft. 

Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  45  min. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  at  400°  F.  about  40  mit 
Cover  with  pan  for  first  10  min.  to  thoroughly 
cook  apples. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  written  to 
“Our  Page”  before  although  it  is  the  first 
page  I  read  as  soon  as  we  get  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker.”  I  enjoy  it  very  much  and 
think  the  drawings  are  fine.  I  am  a  junior 
in  high  school;  and  live  on  a  farm  which 
is  about  four  miles  from  town.  My  favorite 
pastime  is  horse  back  riding.  This  year  for 
my  Summer  vacation  I  went  to  Lake 
Ontario  to  spend  a  week  with  my  girl  friend. 
I  like  to  write  and  receive  letters,  especially 
from  boys  and  girls  around  my  age.  — 
Maxine  Larrabee,  16,  New  York. 


We  have  talks  every  time  we  meet  which 
is  every  two  weeks  on  Thursdays. 

I  am  a  sophomore  and  am  14  years  old. 
I  have  one  brother  and  one  sister.  My 
hobbies  are  writing  letters  and  swimming. 
I  would  like  boys  and  girls  of  my  age  to 
write  to  me.  —  Lydia  Nemcicky,  14,  Ill. 


Our  Page 


ARRANGED  BY  ELSIE 
UNGER 

Drawn  by  E.  Loucks,  16,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
Cricket 

Cricket  chirping  in  the  Autumn  twilight. 
Little  kinsman, 

I,  like  you,  the  unknown  path  must  follow 
Into  darkness, 

One  day  into  darkness. 

Would  I  might,  with  your  ecstatic  buoyance. 
Fare  forth  singing! 

— By  Clinton  Scollard 


Drawn  by  Marilyn  Behrens,  13,  New  York 

Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  live  on  a  farm  of 
112  acres.  My  father  raised  Hereford  cattle 
and  I  am  raising  a  steer  for  4-H.  Next 
year  I  want  to  raise  a  heifer  and  build  up 
a  herd  of  my  own.  I  have  wanted  to  do 
this  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  the  only  girl  in  our  high  school  in 
4-H.  Two  years  ago  the  girls  in  the  grades 
had  a  4-H  Club  but  they  only  learned  how 
to  sew  and  cook.  I  don’t  find  that  sort  of 
thing  very  interesting.  I  like  boys’  4-H 
better.  My  age  is  14,  I’m  a  sophomore  at 
school.  I  like  school  and  my  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  are  those  concerning  math  and  music. 
I  would  like  pen-pals  very  much.  —  Mary 
Ann  Smith,  14,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  26  acre 
farm  with  a  creek  running  through  it.  We 
have  some  cattle  and  poultry.  I  have  been 
a  4-H  Club  member  for  one  year  and  find 
it  the  most  interesting  pastime.  As  my  pro¬ 
ject  I  have  geese.  My  brother  has  a  duck 
project.  We  worked  for  our  show  August 
27-28th,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We 
have  27  members,  23  boys  and  four  girls. 


Drawn 


New  York 


Laura  Dubert, 

Smile 

Put  a  smile  upon  your  .face 
And  keep  it  there. 

No  matter  what  the  pace — 

Lots  of  things  we  have  to  take 
Along  with  those  we  do  not  make. 
So  put  a  smile  upon  your  face 
And  keep  it  there! 

— By  Ruth  Iglesias,  13,  Mass. 


Drawn  by  Lois  Miller,  16,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Friends:  In  looking  over  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  I  discovered  “Our  Page.  I 
found  it  very  interesting  especially  since 
one  gets  to  know  so  many  friends  through 
correspondence.  My  age  is  16  and  my  main 
hobbies  are  radio,  model  airplanes  and 

collecting  newspaper  clippings  concerning 
scientific  discoveries.  My  sports  are  swim¬ 
ming,  boxing,  wrestling,  tennis,  basketball, 
socker  and  fencing.  . 

I  play  chess  even  by  mail,  enjoy  good 

music,  like  to  sing  and  yodel.  Science  is 
my  best  subject  and  I  like  to  write  short 
stories.  If  anyone  wishes  to  write  to  me 
I’d  be  glad  to  answer.  —  Burk  Hardt  Weiss, 
16,  Connecticut. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
only  taken  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for 
about  a  year  so  I  didn’t  know  anything 

about  “Our  Page”  until  just  lately.  I  en¬ 
joy  reading  it  very  much  and  I  think  it 

is  a  wonderful  way  of  getting  acquainted 
with  young  people.  ^ 

I  live  on  a  168  acre  farm  and  don  t  have 
any  close  neighbors  of  my  own  age.  The 
nearest  ones  live  about  one  and  one  half 
miles  away.  My  age  is  15  and  I  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school.  I  live  about  six  miles 
from  my  school.  My  hobbies  are  cooking, 
sewing  and  collecting  patterns.  Am  very 
fond  of  small  children.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  about 
my  age.  —Mary  Kocher,  15,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  It  is  with  pleasure 
indeed  that  I  once  again  devour  all  the 
news  in  “Our  Page.”  I  missed  it  greatly 
when  it  was  discontinued,  but  I  now  have 
something  more  to  look  forward  to  at 
mail  time.  I  only  wish  there  were  two 
pages  instead  of  one. 

I  am  a  senior  in  high  school  and  the 
two  subjects  that  I  have  enjoyed  most  are 
English  and  Algebra.  Many  of  my  friends 
think  that  I  should  be  a  teacher  but  I 
plan  to  go  to  a  journalism  school  and  work 
on  a  newspaper  later.  I  have  had  a  bit 
of  experience  in  that  line  and  feel  as 
though  it  wero  made  for  me.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  from  anyone  who  might  wish 
to  write  to  me.  Especially  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  my  hobbies  which  are  photo¬ 
graphy,  dancing,  writing,  4-H  and  painting. — 
Maryellen  Lowe,  16,  Delaware. 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  certainly  glad  to  get 
acquainted  with  “Our  Page.”  I  am  15  and 
a  junior  in  high  school.  I  like  to  draw, 
especially  fashion  figures  and  crochet  ac¬ 
cessories.  I  would  like  to  exchange  direc¬ 
tions  for  crocheting  with  someone  who  is 
interested.  I  would  like  to  receive  some 
directions  for  flower  lapels.  I  already  have 
one  interesting  pen-pal  from  “Our  Page” 
and  would  like  to  have  more.  —  Katherine 
Rhinehart,  15,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  did  not 
get  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  before  the  war 
so  I  knew  nothing  about  “Our  Page.”  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  found  out  about  it.  Like 
many  other  girls  I  would  like  to  have  pen¬ 
pals.  My  age  is  14  and  I  have  five  sisters. 
I  live  in  the  country  about  14  miles  from 
Portland.  We  don’t  have  much  of  a  farm 
though;  altogether  there  are  10  hens,  one 
cow  and  calf  and  one  dog.  But  that’s 
enough.  My  hobby  is  collecting  pins  to  put 
on  your  dress  and  coat.  Also  I  like  swim¬ 
ming  and  almost  every  kind  of  Summer  and 
Winter  sport.  —  Jetta  Seavey,  14,  Maine. 

Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  think  that  “Our 
Page”  is  simply  super.  My  hobbies  are 
reading,  writing  letters,  collecting  movie 
star  photos  and  playing  the  piano.  I  also 
like  to  knit,  crochet  and  sew.  I  live  on  a 
small  farm  about  three  miles  from  school. 
I  go  there  by  way  of  a  school  bus.  I  have 
a  dog  named  “Fluffy,”  three  bantams  and 
three  calves.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
would  care  to  write,  —  Anna  Botelho,  12, 
Rhode  Island. 


Pen  and  Ink  — Lois  Miller,  16,  New  Jersey 


Lazy  Bones  —  Joan  Moser,  14,  Pennsylvania 


Up  At  Bat — Agnes  Thomasec,  16,  Penna. 


-  ,vv''  v  y 


Trail’s  End  —  Doris  Akley,  16,  New  York 


A  Child’s  Prayer — Lois  Miller,  16,  New  Jersey 


& 


The  Pirate  Parrot  —  Bruce  Benson,  14,  _ 

Arizona  My  Friend  —  Norma  Robinson,  19,  New  York 


October  19,  1946 

Forest  Dawn 

The  moon  sails  high  over  all  the  world, 
The  forest  below  is  still; 

A  rustle  surges  through  the  woods 
Filling  our  hearts  with  a  thrill. 

A  little  bird  flies  through  the  pine-scented 
air 

And  sings  so  sweet  and  low; 

Another  asks:  “Is  it  morning  yet?” 

As  he  calls  from  the  trees  below. 

The  moon  goes  down; 

The  night  is  dark;  as  black  as  blackest  ink. 
Then  the  sky  starts  turning  to  orange  and 
gold 

From  purple  and  deepest  pink. 

At  dawn  the  forest  comes  alive 
No  longer  silently  still, 

As  the  sun  comes  up  in  all  its  glory 
Over  the  last  long  hill. 

— By  Marian  Jane  Myers,  15,  Calif. 

Wounded  Soldier 
The  battle  long  is  over; 

The  hero  strikes  for  home; 

Not  feeling  at  all  victorious, 

He  wants  no  more  to  roam. 

He  slowly  trudges  homeward. 

A  sight  as  on  he  walks, 

A  weary  ragged  soldier. 

Too  tired  to  even  talk. 

When  Jimmy  reached  his  home  at  last. 
His  mother  asked  him  why 
He  had  to  get  in  a  fight  today 
And  come  home  with  a  blackened  eye! 

— By  Robert  F.  Magnus,  Jr.,  12,  N.  J. 


My  Home 

Ninety  acres  of  fields  so  green, 

A  hill  windswept  and  kept  so  clean, 

A  shaded  wood  with  a  tiny  stream, 

Three  brown  cows  to  give  us  cream; 

That’s  Indian  Run  Farm. 

A  house  that  is  so  sparkling  white. 
Under  the  stars  that  gleam  so  bright, 

A  Mom  I  love  to  hug  me  tight. 

And  a  bed  that  is  always  right; 

That’s  Indian  Run  Farm. 

My  horse  so  sleek  and  brown  and  fat, 
A  stable  and  of  course  a  rat, 

Two  romping  dogs  that  we  can  pat, 

Some  ducks  and  geese  and  this  ’n  that; 
That’s  Indian  Run  Farm. 

So  come  see  us  some  day  in  June 
When  all  the  flowers  are  in  bloom, 

As  birds  sing  sweetly  their  gay  tune. 
Come  any  day,,  just  make  it  soon, 

To  Indian  Run  Farm! 

-  — By  Peggy  Tiedeck,  17,  N.  J. 

LETTERS  WANTED 

Drawn  by  Katherine  Rinehart,  15,  New  York 
Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  name 
and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded. 

Ann  Schlegel,  14,  Del.;  Candy  Clous,  13, 
N.  Y.:  Lydia  Nemcicky,  13,  N.  J.;  Katherine 
Rhinehart,  15,  N.  Y.;  Betty  Reel,  16,  Ohio: 
Kenneth  Klinko,  12,  N.  Y.;  Nancy  Klinko. 
10,  N.  Y. ;  Barbara  Klinko,  9,  N.  Y. ;  Mary 
Ann  Smith,  14,  N.  Y. ;  Maxine  Larrabee,  16, 
N.  Y.;  Ruth  Latshaw,  13,  N.  J.;  Doris  Ackley, 
16,  N.  Y.;  Frances  Lahah,  11,  N.  Y  ; 
Margaret  Hube,  13,  N.  Y.;  Marion  Alspaugh, 

13,  N.  Y.;  Lily  Wargelin,  13,  N.  Y.;  Denia 
Margensey,  18,  N.  Y.;  Betty  Buss,  11,  N.  J.: 
Gloria  Irons,  12,  N.  J.;  Joan  Irons,  N.  J.; 
Clara  Modleszewski,  14,  Conn.;  Jetta  Seavey, 

14,  Me.;  Esther  Wenher,  12,  Va.;  Charles 
Leo,  15,  N.  J.;  Sophie  Zaorsky,  15,  N.  J. : 
Lorraine  Staats,  15,  N.  Y.;  Louise  Bridgeo, 
13,  N.  H.;  Lorraine  Fegueirredo,  16.  R.  I.; 
Florence  Patten,  14,  N.  Y.;  Elizabeth 
Hammer,  13,  N.  Y.;  Cora  O’Brien,  15,  N.  Y. : 
Burk  Hardt  Weiss,  16,  Conn.;  Mary  Kocher, 

15,  Pa. 


Drawn  by  Laura  Dubert,  18,  New  York 

Hello  again: 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  nice 
showing  “Our  Page”  makes  this  month. 
All  have  just  outdone  themselves.  Every 
time  it  appears,  we  gather  more  and  more 
new  friends  such  as  some  of  our  artists 
this  time.  You  have  all  won  a  bit  of  praise. 

I  hope  that  Edna  Meyer  reads  this.  For 
some  reason  some  letters  I  have  forwarded 
have  been  sent  back  to  the  writer.  So  Edna, 
would  you  please  send  your  complete 
address? 

May  I  say  a  word  about  drawings?  I 
have  noticed  some  very  good  ideas  but  the 
subject  has  not  been  carried  out  as  well  as 
it  might  have  been.  Use  one  sheet  of  paper 
for  a  picture  and  have  it  large  enough  so 
your  drawing  will  not  appear  to  be  crowded. 
Black  ink  is  the  kind  to  use.  You  can 
sketch  in  the  drawing  first  with  pencil, 
and  then  go  over  it  in  ink.  Most  of  us 
can’t  draw  freehand  with  a  pen  anyway. 
Also  when  drawing  a  line,  try  making  one 
complete  line  instead  of  a  series  of  short 
ones.  I  think  then  that  you  will  find  that 
you  have  a  lot  neater  looking  picture  when 
you  are  through.  And  take  your  time,  for 
if  you  rush  it,  that  is  the  way  it  will  look 
when  it  is  finished. 

I  suppose  everyone  is  glad  to  get  back 
to  school  again.  Everything  at  first  seems 
new  and  different.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
all  about  it  now  that  you  are  getting  into 
your  school  stride  again. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  1,  N.  Y., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  give 
your  name,  address  and  age. 
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1946  MILK  PRICE  REVIEW 

We  print  here  excerpts  from  the 
address  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  metropolitan  milk 
marketing  area,  at  the  United  Dairy 
Farmers  meeting  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  last 
month.  It  is  an  excellent  resume  and 
analysis  of  the  milk  price  situation  for 
1946  in  this  milkshed.  The  opinions 
and  conclusions  expressed  represent,  of 
course,  Dr.  Blanford’s  own  personal 
views. 

The  year  1946  began  with  a  uniform 
price  of  $3.61  for  January’s  milk.  The 
minimum  milk  subsidy  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1946  was  70  cents  per 
hundredweight.  With  the  uniform!  price 
and  subsidy  added  together,  farmers 
received  a  minumum  of  $4.31  for  their 
milk  in  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
For  the  next  three  months  the  uniform 
price  was  $3.58  in  February,  $3.44  in 
March,  and  $3.39  in  April.  The  mini¬ 
mum  subsidy  of  70  cents  was  paid  in 
each  of  those  months  so  that  the  full 
minimum  value  of  milk  in  February 
was  $4.28  per  hundredweight;  in 
March  $4.14,  and  in  April  $4.09. 

Realizing  that  revisions  in  the  orders 
were  long  overdue,  the  Federal  and 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
called  a  hearing  on  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  in  January.  This  hearing  was 
re-opened  for  further  testimony  in 
May  following  an  announcement  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  of 
a  program  “designed  to  increase  dairy¬ 
men’s  returns  in  order  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  and  encourage 
production,  while  protecting  the  con¬ 
sumer  against  a  rise  in  dairy  pro¬ 
duct  prices.”  That  program  provided 
for  an  increase  in  the  subsidy  for  May 
and  June  of  20  cents  more  than  the 
rate  for  those  same  months  a  year 
earlier.  In  other  words,  the  subsidy 
rate  for  May  and  June  of  this  year 
was  55  cents  instead  of  the  35  cents 
paid  in  1945.  Subsequently,  producers 
were  guaranteed  an  additional  return 
above  the  June  level  of  prices  of  75 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  July, 
August  and  September,  and  90  cents 
for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 
This  increase  was  to  come  either  in  the 
form  of  subsidies,  if  subsidy  money 
were  provided,  or  in  terms  of  price 
increases,  if  subsidy  money  were  not 
provided.  In  the  meantime,  the  uni¬ 
form  price  for  May  milk  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  $3.33.  The  55-cent  subsidy 
for  that  month  raised  the  farm  value 
per  hundredweight  to  $3.88. 

On  May  29,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization  announced  increases  in 
the  retail  prices  of  butter  and  milk, 
which,  it  was  said,  would  return  pro¬ 
ducers  40  cents  per  hundredweight 
more.  During  that  same  period,  the 
New  York  Milkshed  Committee  of 
Fourteen  was  striving  to  obtain  a 
greater  return  for  their  producers. 
Price  increases  authorized  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  necessi¬ 
tated  immediate  revision  of  the  market¬ 
ing  orders  so  the  Committee,  on  the 
same  day  as  the  announcement  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  ap¬ 
proved  changes  for  June  which  raised 
the  price  of  Class  II-A,  fluid  cream, 
by  45  cents,  and  the  price  of  Class  II-B, 
storage  cream,  by  32  cents.  The  price 
of  Class  I-A,  fluid  milk,  had  been  in¬ 
creased  40  cents  by  a  suspension  with¬ 
in  the  orders.  The  uniform  price  of 
milk  for  June,  incidentally,  was  $3.64. 
This  was  raised  to  $4.19  by  the  55-cent 
minimum  subsidy. 

Soon  after  the  May  hearing  had 
been  closed,  the  Assistant  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  issued  his  report,  based 
on  testimony  given  at  both  the  Janu¬ 
ary  and  May  sessions.  This  report  ex¬ 
tended  the  Class  I-A  and  II-A  pricing 
tables  in  the  orders  upward  to  provide 
for  the  higher  prices  being  paid  for 
butter  and  powder.  The  report  also 
provided  for  an  additional  five  cents 
per  hundredweight  to  producers  on 
fluid  milk  for  the  nine  winter  months 
and  a  reduction  of  15  cents  from  pro¬ 
ducers  on  this  class  of  milk  for  the 
three  summer  months.  This  report  was 
likewise  approved  by  designated  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  producers  but  dealers 
opposed  the  five-cent  increase  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization  declined  to  give  his  ap¬ 
proval.  Through  emergency  action 
then  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  June  prices  were  con¬ 
tinued  through  July.  The  already  con¬ 
fused  situation  was  further  compli¬ 
cated  on  June  30  with  the  expiration 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  the  provision  for  the  payment  of 
subsidies. 

Early  in  July,  producers  and  dealers 
in  the  New  York  rqilkshed  met  in 
Albany  and  entered  into  a  voluntary 
agreement  whereby  dealers  would  pay 
premiums  to  their  producers  from  the 
increased  prices  they  received.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
premiums  agreed  to  by  the  dealers  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  dealers  having  less 
margin  than  they  would  have  had 
through  the  five-cent  per  hundred¬ 
weight  increase  on  fluid  milk  which 
they  rejected.  The  voluntary  agreement 
went  into  effect  on  July  9  and  later 


was  extended  for  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  uniform  price  for  July  milk 
was  announced  at  $3.83  and  the  trustee 
of  the  super-pool  announced  a  premi¬ 
um  of  54  cents  per  hundredweight  to 
make  the  total  return  $4.37  per 
hundredweight  for  that  month’s  milk 
supply.  It  had  been  reported  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  that  the  premium 
fund  would  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  75-cent  subsidy  payment  scheduled 
for  July.  Actually,  however,  producers 
received  for  their  July  milk  nine  cents 
per  hundredweight  less  than  they 
would  have  if  the  June  30  price  levels 
and  the  subsidy  had  prevailed.  If  the 
June  30  price  levels  had  been  in  effect, 
the  uniform  price  for  July  would  have 
been  12  cents  less  than  it  was,  or  $3.71. 
The  12  cents  was  added  to  the  uniform 
price,  however,  because  some  of  the 
increased  market  prices  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  were  reflected  in  the  Federal  and 
State  orders. 

In  July  Congress  passed  a  new  Office 
of  Price  Administration  bill  and  set 
up  a  Price  Decontrol  Board  with  cer¬ 
tain  functions.  While  all  this  was  tak¬ 
ing  place,  the  emergency  provisions  on 
Classes  I-A,  II-A  and  II-B  lapsed 
with  the  result  that  the  Class  I-A  price 
went  up  for  August,  but  the  Class  II-A 
and  II-B  prices  dropped.  The  Price 
Decontrol  Board  announced  on  Tues¬ 
day  night,  August  20,  that  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  would  not  be 
placed  under  price  ceilings,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  With  the  Board’s 
announcement  the  way  was  open  for 
immediate  action.  Accordingly,  the 
Market  Administrator  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issue 
a  temporary  amendment  which  would 
guarantee  producers  their  full  share 
of  the  price  increases  which  had  been 
made  on  milk  and.  dairy  products  since 
the  expiration  of  price  controls. 

The  temporary  amendment  was 
speedily  approved  by  representatives 
of  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
of  all  producers  supplying  the  New 
York  Market  and  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  effect  for  September  and 
sets  the  price  of  fluid  milk  at  $5.02 
per  hundredweight;  the  price  of  fluid 
cream  at  $3.95  per  hundredweight;  and 
the  price  of  storage  cream  at  25  cents 
above  the  price  of  milk  used  in  ice 
cream.  These  new  class  prices  elimin¬ 
ated  the  necessity  for  a  super -pool 
in  September. 

The  super-pool,  of  course,  was 
necessary  for  August  so  that  producers 
could  realize  at  least  something  from 
the  increases  which  had  accrued  to 
the  dealers.  The  uniform  price  for 
August  milk  will  be  $3.98  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  Added  to  this  will  be  the 
premium.  Only  an  estimate  of  the 
premium  can  be  given  since  the  exact 
figure  has  not  been  announced  up  to 
this  time.  It  should  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  64  cents  per  hundredweight. 
If  that  is  the  correct  figure,  producers 
can  expect  to  realize  $4.62  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  their  August  milk  deliveries. 

Now,  the  referendum  again.  Present 
pricing  formulas  in  the  New  York 
orders  are  returning  a  maximum  of 
$4.30  per  hundredweight  for  fluid  milk; 
$2.70  for  cream  and  $2.58  for  milk  used 
in  ice  cream.  The  permanent  amend¬ 
ment  *  *  *  *  will  change  the  formulas 
to  reflect  whatever  price  changes  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  milk  and  dairy  products 
market.  That  is  what  the  formulas  do 
not  do  now.  The  permanent  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  establish  a  minimum 
floor  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  until 
January  1,  1947.  The  minimum  pro¬ 
posed  for  fluid  milk  is  $5.02  per 
hundredweight,  and  that  for  fluid 
cream  is  $3.95  per  hundredweight.  The 
class  price  for  storage  cream  would, 
remain  unchanged  from  the  September 
temporary  amendment. 

September  will  be  the  first  month 
since  October,  1943  —  when  subsidies 
were  first  paid  —  in  which  dairymen 
will  get  their  full  return  entirely  from 
the  uniform  price  announced  by  the 
Market  Administrator;  there  will  be 
no  market-wide  premium  or  subsidy. 
However,  if  individual  dealers  desire, 
they  may  pay  premiums  to  their  pro¬ 
ducers.  Some  dealers  are  doing  this 
now.  Using  statistics  available  in  the 
Market  Administrator’s  office,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  uniform  price 
should  be  $4.71  per  hundredweight. 
That  is  only  an  estimate,  but  the  price 
should  not  fall  below  that  figure. 

It  is  only  natural  that  you  ask:  “What 
income  can  dairymen  expect  for  the 
rest  of  the  year — October,  November 
and  December?”  Again,  all  that  can  be 
given  are  estimates.  On  the  basis  of 
the  minimum  prices  set  forth  in  the 
new  amendments,  the  average  month¬ 
ly  income  for  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year  should  be  $4.91  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  The  estimated  uniform  price 
for  October  will  be  $4.83  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  for  November  $4.95,  and  for 
December  $4.96.  These  are  minimum 
prices  and  are  based  on  the  market 
prices  of  today.  As  far  as  can  be  seen, 
the  minimum  prices  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  milk  producers  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  under  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  will  offset  the  loss  of  scheduled 
subsidies. 


This  is  also  an  opportune  moment 
to  place  especial  emphasis  on  another 
point:  The  marketing  orders  will  not 
perform  miracles  for  milk  producers. 
There  are  certain  problems  the  dairy 
farmer  must  face  for  himself.  They 
are  problems  that  can  be  adjusted  only 
by  the  wholehearted  effort  and  co¬ 
operation  of  every  single  farmer,  act¬ 
ing  through  his  farm  organization  or 
other  intelligent  leadership.  Let  me 
mention  one  or  two  of  them.  You  will 
recall  that  the  new  amendment  places 
a  minimum  floor  on  the  fluid  milk  and' 
cream  prices  to  producers  only  through 
December.  This  was  done,  as  already 
pointed  out,  to  provide  a  degree  of 
stability  while  the  prices  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  are  re-adjusting  to  a  free 
economy.  After  December  there 
should  be  no  reason  for  the  prices 
not  being  based  on  the  formulas  with¬ 
in  the  orders.  They  are  designed  to 
base  the  dairy  farmer’s  income  on 
dairy  product  prices  in  a  competitive 
market. 

Also,  there  must  be  a  new  policy 
devised  for  surplus  pricing,  and  that 
new  policy  must  work  to  the  end  that 
milk  will  go  into  those  uses  which  re¬ 
turn  the  most  income  to  producers. 
Utilization  which  returns  low  prices 
to  producers  must  be  checked.  On 
the  other  hand,  utilization  which  re¬ 
turns  higher  prices  to  producers  must 
be  encouraged. 

BIG  DEALERS  RUN  THE  SHOW 

It  is  about  time  the  State  Food 
Commission  got  busy  and  investigated 
the  milk  dealer  price  spread  without 
any  further  delay.  If  the  big  dealers 
continue  their  ruthless  tactics  of  the 
past  few  weeks  much  longer,  the 
State’s  dairy  industry  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked. 

The  most  obvious  evidence  of  big 
dealer  profiteering  is  the  increase  in 
the  price  spread.  Last  April  the  spread 
between  what  the  producer  received 
for  milk  sold  as  fluid  and  what  the 
consumer  paid  for  that  same  milk 
was  9.55  cents  a  quart;  today  the 
spread  is  10.47  cents  a  quart.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  five  cents  in 
the  consumer  retail  price,  from  17  to 
22  cents,  but  the  Class  I  fluid  price 
paid  to  producers  has  increased  only 
4.08  cents,  a  net  gain  to  the  dealer  of 
.92  cents;  in  terms  of  hundredweight, 
a  gain  of  43  cents.  The  last  increase, 
effective  October  1,  was  typical  of 
dealer  price  manipulation.  On  that 
date  the  dealers  announced,  through 
the  Dairymen’s  League  acting  as  their 
front,  a  penny  increase  to  consumers, 
that  is,  47  cents  a  cwt.,  and  producers 
were  told  that  they  would  receive 
only  40  of  those  47  cents.  The  present 
dealer  spread  of  10.47  cents  a  quart 
is  a  new  all-time  high  in  the 
metropolitan  market. 
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The  other  schemes  are  not  quite  as 
obvious  as  the  spread.  Dealers  with 
country  plants  have  agreed  to  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  $5.42  a  cwt.  for  their  October 
milk  used  in  Class  I.  Right  now,  many 
of  these  dealers  are  charging  smaller 
dealers  $6.50  a  can  for  raw  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  New  York  City  in  tank 
trucks.  That  means  a  wholesale  price 
of  $7.64  a  cwt.,  or  1614  cents  a  quart. 
Even  crediting  these  plant  operators 
with  a  generous  trucking  and  handling 
charge  of  30  cents  each,  total  60  cents, 
they  are  still  pocketing  $1.62  on  every 
cwt.  over  and  above  the  $5.42  due  to 
producers.  The  “business”  excuse  for 
this  gouging  is  that  milk  is  short,  but 
it  is  these  very  dealers  who  are  caus¬ 
ing  the  shortage  by  shipping  large 
amounts  of  milk  to  other  higher-priced 
markets  (which  benefits  they  do  not 
share  with  producers)  and  by  making 
up  equally  large  amounts  in  the  country 
into  manufactured  products.  During  the 
Summer  months,  a  regulation  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department 
compelled  dealers  to  ship  65  per  cent 
of  their  plant  output  into  the  city  as 
fluid  milk,  but  this  city  ordinance  has 
been  temporarily  voided  by  a  court 
decision  as  requested  by  the  big  dealers. 
The  Federal  Administrator  can  also 
compel  fluid  shipments  into  New  York 
City  but  as  we  go  to  press,  he  has 
not  yet  taken  the  necessary  action. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that,  while 
trying  to  bluff  producers  with  a  high 
Class  I  price,  the  monopoly  has  little 
interest  in  selling  fluid  milk  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  is  actually  try¬ 
ing  to  discourage  such  sales  by  hiking 
up  the  price  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
consumers.  Then  more  milk  will  be 
available  for  manufacturing,  for  which 
milk  farmers  receive  the  lowest  prices. 

No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken 
than  the  statement  made  by  one  inde¬ 
pendent  dealer  at  the  Board  of  Health 
hearing  on  October  1.  “The  only 
person  missing  at  this  conference,”  he 
said,  “is  Ali  Baba;  all  the  forty  thieves 
are  here.”  Dairy  farmers  will  agree  to 
a  man  that  this  is  true,  and  no  dealer 
at  that  meeting  was  even  concerned 
enough  to  deny  the  charge. 

What  further  evidence  is  wanted  to 
demonstrate  the  imperative  need  of 
starting  in  on  the  milk  investigation 
immediately?  Dr.  Blanford  has  been 
suggested  as  a  person  eligible  to  head 
this  investigation,  and  most  farmers  will 
agree  that  it  would  be  an  ideal  choice. 
Yet  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson 
has  so  far  refused  to  give  his  consent. 
That  is  a  mistake  because  no  one  is 
presently  better  qualified  and  equipped 
to  do  a  thorough  job  than  Dr.  Blanford. 
If  he  cannot  be  obtained,  then  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  getting 
someone  else.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  investigation  be  started  at  once. 


A  Farm  GI  Returns  Home 

While  enroute  by  rail  from  New 
York  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  I  sat  with 
a  young  sailor  who  wras  returning  to 
his  simple  farm  home  after  four  years’ 
service  in  the  South  Pacific  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  His  service  bars  were 
liberally  sprinkled  with  stars  to  prove 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  mighty 
conflicts  of  the  late  war.  I  was  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  this  boy  and  his  eagerness  to  get 
back  to  the  wholesome,  simple  things, 
to  hear  his  old  Rover  barking  at  a 
chance  passerby,  to  hear  robins  sing¬ 
ing  at  dawn  and  wrens  scolding  in¬ 
truding  blue  jays.  He  wanted  once 
again  to  smell  freshly  turned  sod,  to 
help  with  the  milking,  and  to  return 
once  more  to  the  routine  life  on  a 
New  England  farm.  His  words  will  live 
with  me  always,  “Before  the  war  we 
chaffed  a  little  over  the  hardships  of 
home  life  on  the  farm,  and  took  all 
the  countless  blessings  for  granted, 
giving  them  little  thought.  It  took  a 
war  with  all  its  horrors,  to  make  us 
realize  the  truth  and  to  appreciate 


what  a  priceless  heritage  to  a  man  is 
a  peaceful,  quiet  home  on  a  New 
England  farm  surrounded  by  the  dear 
ones  of  his  own  family.  No"  matter 
how  callous  a  man  had  been  before, 
this  war  has  taught  every  one  of  us 
the  priceless  value  of  home  and  family 
ties.  It  gave  us  a  greater  appreciation 
of  God.”  * 

The  picture  of  a  New  England  farm 
house,  shown  below,  is  not  this  boy’s 
(I  don’t  know  where  his  home  is),  but 
it  is  very  typical  of  the  many  farm 
homes  from  which  our  New  England 
sons  went  forth  to  war.  It  seems  to  me 
that  God  had  a  purpose  in  awaken¬ 
ing  in  these  men  a  new  appreciation 
of  home  life  and  all  that  it  means  to 
our  nation’s  well  being.  I  feel  that  our 
great  patriotic  service  to  our  return¬ 
ing  service  men  is  to  do  all  in  our 
power,  as  individuals,  to  sustain  in 
them  such  ideals  by  making  adequate 
homes  available  for  all.  Many  could 
do  much,  but  it  is  up  to  all  of  us, 
whose  homes  they  defended  by  risking 
life  and  health,  with  terrific  hazards, 
to  do  all  we  can.  Helen  N.  Upson 

Connecticut 


A  typical  New  England  farm  home  to  which  many  thousands  of  GIs  have 
been  and  still  are  returning,  with  deep  appreciation  and  with  great  hopes  for 

the  future. 
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g*e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


READY  TO  ERECT  QUICKLY 


3  panel  sections— all  ready  for  immediate  erection.  They 
^  are  engineered  and  precision  built  in  Rilco  factories 
for  tight  weather-proof  fit.  Simply  join  panels  together 
with  bolts.  This  house  is  also  demountable.  It  can  be  taken 
down  easily — moved  from  farm  or  resold.  Can  be  used  as 
brooder,  laying  house,  or  utility  structure. 

Rilco  laminated  wood  arches,  strongest  known  framing 
members,  are  placed  2'  on  centers  for  each  panel  thus  pro¬ 
viding  double  arch  rafters  where  each  4'  panel  joins  its 
neighbor.  Windows  provide  adequate  light.  Front  end 
windows  are  large.  Side  windows  in  intermediate  panels, 
along  one  side  on  all  except  12'  x  12'  size. 

Lumber  throughout  is  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned,  full  thickness.  Shop  prime  coat  of  paint  applied  at 
factory.  Floor  panels  optional.  This  Rilco  poultry  house  is 
of  minimum  weight,  yet  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  wind- 
resistant;  stands  more  wear,  lasts  longer. 

Write  for  FREE  Rilco  folder  illustrating  Rilco  rafters 
for  barns,  machine  sheds,  corn  cribs  and  granaries,  poultry 
and  hog  house.  See  the  extra  value  of  building  the  Rilco  way. 

nil  A  A  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

|  Lv  V  A  Weyerhaeuser  Institution 
P.O.BOX  418  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


POULTRY  HOUSE 


PANEL  BUILT:  Front  and 
rear  walls  come  complete  in 
single  units.  Side  sections 
made  in  4  foot  panels  which 
combine  root  and  side  walls. 


RICE  Large  Laying 
LEGHORNS 

Order  Now 

1947  BABY  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

BRED  FOR  LIVABILITY,  LARGE  SIZE 
and  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
U.  S.  N.  Y.  Certified 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


For  High  Egg  Production 

,  Of  large,  top  quality  eggs. 
TJ.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Place  your  order  today. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 

Route  Gl,  Gonic,  N.  H. 

CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Bock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks' old  70c  each. 
Under  100  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  bend 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  do  Commercial  Capon- 
izinf;  THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  F.  D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  200,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


FOR  SALE:  1946  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  BLUE 
RIBBON  WINNERS!  Young  Toulouse  Geese  $7.  per 
bird.  JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 

Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Case*  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Returns 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneail  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  w.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Live  Poultry  NKT anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

WANTED  LIVE  BABBITS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


SUPPLIES  SUPPLEMENT  D* 
FROM  SUNSHINE  —  FREE 

THIS  PULLET  THIS  FULLET 

RAISED  UNDER  RAISED  UNDER 

WARP'S  COMMON  WINDOW 

SPECTRONIC  GLASS 

WYR  O -GLASS  DID  NOT  START 

STARTED  LAYING  JUS®*  LAYING  UNTIL 


23 

WEEKS  OLD 


WHEN  ONLY 


SAME 

MATCH 


SAME 

FEED 


FED  HOME  GROWN  GRAIN 


NO  COMMERCIAL  SUPPLEMENT  ADDED 


Tests  -on  Warp  Brothers’  Experimental  Farha 
proved  pullets  started  laying  1  month  earlier 
under  Warp’s  Wyr-O-Glass  than  under  com- 
tnoh  glass.  Pullets  under  Wyr-O-Glass  were 
Stronger,  healthier,  and  laid  4  times  more  eggs 
,  ,  .  even  during  cold  winter  months.  These 
amazing  results  were  made  possible  with  only 
4c  worth  -of  Wyr-O-Glass  per  hen  per  year, 
which  supplied  Supplement  D  from  sunshine 
free  ...  to  turn  home  grown  grains  into  eggs 
and  meat — quicker.' When  almost  2  years  old, 
the  22  laying  hens  kept  under  $1.76  worth  of 
Wyr-O-Glass  brought  $6.72  more  than  the  22 
hens  under  $5.00  worth  of  common  glass. 
Start  your  pullets  laying  earlier!  Get  profits  up, 
costs,  down  on  inexpensive  home  grown  feed 
with  Warp’s  Spectronic  Wyr-O-Glass.  Just  cut 
with  shears  and  tack  on.  It  lasts  for  years. 


SOLD  BY  LEADING  HARDWARE  AND 
LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

•Copyright  1946  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Warp  Bros.  Chicago 


ONLY  A  WINDOW  MATERIAL  WITH 


THE  NAME  “WARP’S”  ALONG  THE  EDGE 


SUPPLIES  SPECTRONIC  SUPPLEMENT  D* 


FROM  THE  SUNSHINE  — FREE 


CHAMBCRUN 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

A  strain  that  "pays  off”  with 
more  meat  and  eggs.  21  years' 
breeding  has  made  them  "tops” 
in  •  Livability,  Quick  Growth, 
Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High 
Production,  and  Good  Meat.  De¬ 
mand  keeps  growing  for  these 
healthy  chicks. 

6,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


Eeny,  Meeny,  Miny.  Moe? 

No  guessing  with  Mapes  Healthy 
Chicks  because  there  are  over  22 
years’  experience  in  developing 
Mapes  breeding  stock  for  profit¬ 
able  and  practical  production.  All 
chicks  are  from  ll.O.P.  sired, 
TJ.S.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders. 
Your  choice  of  New  Damps,  Barred 
Bocks,  Leghorns,  Hock-Red  and  Bed-Rock  Crosses. 
Order  Your  Chicks  Now  —  Write 
Mapes  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  R.D.  I.  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

This  season  our  weather  was  either 
one  extreme  of  moisture  or  the  other. 
May  and  early  June  were  very  wet, 
then  came  drought  and  crops  on  most 
of  the  lighter  soils  suffered  severely. 
August  passed  with  a  heavy  rainfall, 
some  weather  stations  recording  nearly 
10  inches  for  the  month,  others  a 
fraction  over  eight  inches.  Now  tha 
law  of  averages  is  working,  with  a 
dry,  warm  Fall  already  well  under 
way. 

There  is  plenty  of  grain  available 
but  the  price  is  pretty  high.  Poultry 
numbers  have  been  reduced  enough 
so  that  we  have  the  unusual  situation 
of  markets  in  Maine  cities  and  towns 
paying  more  for  eggs  than  the  Boston 
market  does.  It  would  seem  that  this 
Fall  and  early  Winter  may  be  a  good 
time  to  start  some  chickens.  We  find 
this  season  a  practical  time  to  brood 
chicks.  If  the  little  birds  are  given  a 
warm  hover,  they  will  run  out  where 
it  is  cool  and  exercise,  dodging  under 
the  hover  for  a  few  moments  when¬ 
ever  they  feel  chilly.  They  eat  better, 
make  better  growth,  and  feather 
younger  and  better  for  us  than  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  make  them  do 
in  June.  It  is  important  that  the 
brooder  house  be  arranged  so  that  it 
can  be  closed  up  tightly  and  thus  keep 
in  the  warmth  on  cold,  stormy  or 
windy  days,  provided  their  ventilation 
is  adequate.  We  use  one  window  cov¬ 
ered  with  two  layers  of  cotton  bagging. 
This  gives  us  very  good  control  of 
ventilation;  we  can  let  down  a  corner 
of  the  inside  layer  of  cloth  if  the  day 
is  quite  cold  or  if  it  is  warmer,  a 
corner  of  both.  As  the  birds  get  older 
and  there  is  more  moisture,  we  open 
both  layers  during  the  day  unless  it 
is  very  bad,  then  we  close  a  part  of 
one  or  both  layers  at  night  depending 
upon  how  cold  and  windy  it  is.  By 
watching  the  behavior  of  the  chicks 
we  can  tell  about  how  much  venti¬ 
lation  to  give  them.  We  aim  to  give 
all  that  is  possible  without  forcing 
them  to  huddle  too  "closely  under  their 
hover.  Sometimes,  on  warm,  sunny  days 
without  wind  we  leave  the  brooder 
house  door  open  for  a  while  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  chicks,  even 
when  small,  will  not  only  endure  con¬ 
siderable  cold  if  they  have  a  warm 
hover  in  which  to  take  shelter  when 
they  need  it,  but  they  will  thrive,  pro¬ 
vided  their  quarters  are  free  from 
dampness-  Dampness  not  only  makes 
conditions  favorable  for  the  spread  of 
coccidiosis,  but  if  the  quarters  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  very  damp,  the  chicks 
will  be  uncomfortable  and  will  pile  up, 
smothering  or  crushing  those  under¬ 
neath.  Small  poles  nailed  to  the  stud¬ 
ding  across  the  corners  of  the  pen,  and 
eight  to  10  inches  from  the  floor,  give 
the  chicks  an  opportunity  to  roost 
and  they  begin  to  use  such  roosts  when 
quite  small.  The  poles  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  for  convenience  in  cleaning  the 
pen  between  broods. 
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hoppers  and  drinking  fountains  so  that 

They  should,  have  enough  feed 
each  chick  can  eat  and  drink  when¬ 
ever  it  pleases  and  as  the  chicks  grow 
larger,  hoppers  and  fountains  should 
be  provided.  We  get  the  best  growth 
when  the  chicks  have  food  and  drink 
by  them  most  of  the  time.  A -little  chaff 
from  the  barn  floor  or  hay  mow  gives 
something  to  keep  them  busy  and  the 
broken  plant  leaves  are  eaten  readily 
by  the  chicks.  Chickens  that  are  kept 
busy  working  in  the  litter  or  picking 
at  cabbage  or  some  other  vegetable, 
seldom  trouble  us  with  feather  pulling 
or  cannibalism. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  wild  life  in  the 
area  around  us.  While  it  is  interesting 
to  watch  these  wild  creatures  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  offers,  they  are  so 
plentiful  now  that  they  do  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  crops  and  livestock. 
Deer  feed  on  gardens,  eat  entire 
patches  of  beans,  and  browse  on  apple 
trees.  With  large  trees  they  only 
browse  on  some  of  the  lower  branches, 
but  with  trees  less  than  five  years  old 
they  often  ruin  the  tree.  In  a  nearby 
town  a  farmer  set  out  250  trees  last 
Spring,  partly  as  replacements  where 
trees  had  died  in  his  orchards  and 
part  as  an  enlargement  of  his  orchard. 
During  the  Summer,  deer  browsed  off 
the  tops  of  the  trees  so  completely 
that  nearly  all  of  them  were  killed. 
Bears  also  do  considerable  damage  to 
orchards  by  breaking  down  limbs  to 
get  the  fruit.  Sometimes  they  reach 
from  the  ground  and  break  the  lower 
branches;  at  other  times  they  climb 
the  tree,  then  they  really  tear  the  top 
to  pieces.  When  bear  begin  to  prey  on 
a  flock  of  sheep,  the  damage  soon 
mounts  rapidly.  As  a  rule,  bear  prey 
on  sheep  in  the  pasture  but  instances 
have  occurred  in  this  section  where 
bear  cornered  the  sheep  in  their  shel¬ 
ter,  and  left  several  animals  dead  or 
dying  as  a  result  of  the  raid.  Raccoons 
destroy  considerable  corn,  both  sweet 
corn  and  that  planted  for  grain.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  will  destroy  a  quarter  to 
half  of  the  ears  on  the  piece  of  corn 
they  attack.  A  few  people  who  have 
coon  hounds  have  sport  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Fall  chasing  the  coons  at 
night,  starting  them  from  some  corn 
field  or  other  place  where  they  are 
feeding  and  shooting  them  when  treed. 
Foxes  often  raid  chicken  ranges,  even 
when  they  are  fenced.  One  poultry 
farm  a  few  miles  from  us  lost  more 
than  a  hundred  pullets  this  past 
Summer,  and  the  owner  slept  in  a  tent 
on  the  range.  Six  to  15  pullets  were 
killed  at  a  raid  but  the  marauder 
would  make  off  each  time  before  the 
owner  could  get  in  a  shot. 

Most  of  the  year,  deer,  raccoon  and 
foxes  are  protected  by  the  game  laws 
of  this  State.  The  Legislature  would 
do  well  to  pass  laws  that  would  give 
more  protection  to  farmers’  livestock 
and  crops,  and  less  protection  to  wild 
animals.  H-  L-  s- 

Maine 


Deep  Litter — Dollar  Savings 

It  was  back  in  1928,  I  heard  of  deep 
litter  in  poultry  houses,  but  I  had 
never  tried  it;  so  that  year  we  began 
to  use  it  in  our  five  houses.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Winter  I  had  deep  litter  in  every 
pen  and  carried  sucessfully  through  to 
the  following  September  and  the  an¬ 
nual  clean-up.  I  figure  that  the  total 
savings  in  the  18  years  have  run  into 
many  thousands  of  dollars  on  our 
farm.  The  saving  in  labor  is  enormous, 
with  the  one  yearly  cleaning  taking 
little  more  time  than  one  ordinary 
cleaning.  The  reason?  The  floor  under 
the  litter  is  clean  and  requires  no 
scraping  and  no  washing.  Then  there 
are  cleaner  eggs  because  with  deep 
litter  the  droppings  are  absorbed  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  litter,  the  hens  have 
clean  feet  and  your  egg-cleaning  job 
is  cut  in  half;  the  floor  eggs  will  also 
be  clean.  There  is  a  big  saving  in  the 
litter  too;  one-half  would  be  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  saving  in  litter 
material.  Deep  litter  results  in  a  con¬ 
servation  of  the  fertility  value  of  the 
litter,  because  there  is  no  fermentation 
and  therefore  little  loss  of  plant  food. 
I  found  that  with  frequent  cleaning 
of  the  poultry  house  floor,  and  an  out¬ 
door  manure  pile,  the  loss  of  plant  food 
was  more  than  half  of  its  fertilizing 
value.  The  hens  are  happier  ahd  more 
comfortable  and  there  is  no  jumping 
down  on  hard  floors;  and  how  they  en¬ 
joy  dusting  themselves  in  deep  litter! 
The  extra  warmth  of  a  house  with 
deep  litter  is  also  to  their  liking. 

Three-quarters  of  the  litter  that  we 
use  in  the  year  is  placed  in  the  house 
after  Thanksgiving.  A  deep,  dry  pulver¬ 
ized  litter  carries  best  through  the 
Winter  months.  Before  the  pullets  are 
housed,  I  spread  straw  to  a  depth  of 
six  or  seven  inches.  In  about  10  days 
the  birds  will  have  this  all  broken 
up,  and  it  will  be  approximately  three 
inches  deep.  More  cut  straw  is  added 
each  week,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  I  use  only  very  dry  straw 
which  has  been  well  cured.  A  little 
straw  is  added  occasionally  through 
the  Winter  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  litter  and  to  keep  it  clean  and 
dry.  I  don’t  change  the  litter  because 
it  looks  dirty;  dryness  is  all  that  I 
want.  I  always  feed  the  grain  in  the 
litter.  A  deep  litter  must  be  constantly 
stirred  and  the  hens  will  do  the  rest. 
It  gets  so  deep  that  the  birds  cannot 


work  to  the  bottom;  that  is  why  I  cut 
all  my  straw,  otherwise  there  would 
be  moulding  and  heating.  I  level  it 
out  occasionally  because  the  birds  have 
a  tendency  to  scratch  facing  the 
windows  and  this  works  the.  litter  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  Every  two 
weeks  or  so  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fork  this  accumulation  back  to  the 
front.  Having  the  lights  back  of  the 
middle  of  the  pen  tends  to  keep  the 
litter  level. 

Good  ventilation  that  is  most  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  birds  is  also  best  for 
the  litter.  In  a  warmly  built  and  in¬ 
sulated  house  this  means  that  the 
windows  are  wide  open  in  hot  weather, 
while  in  very  cold  weather  they  are 
closed  with  just  enough  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  middle  windows  in  front 
to  keep  the  house  from  getting  too 
moist  and  stuffy.  I  have  found  that 
the  best  temperature  is  most  easily 
maintained  in  pens  with  low  ceilings, 
seven  feet  in  the  clear.  I  have  found 
overhead  Insulation  is  more  important 
than  wall  insulation.  I  also  have  found 
that  overcrowding  is  bad.  The  absorp¬ 
tive  capacity  of  any  litter  is  not  un¬ 
limited  and'  the  greater  the  number 
of  birds  in  any  pen  the  greater  the 
strain  on  the  litter.  I  give  four  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  bird  for  heavy 
breeds  and  three  feet  for  light  breeds. 
There  is  wire  under  the  perches  to 
keep  the  birds  out  of  their  droppings 
and  prevent  their  being  scratched  off 
into  the  litter. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  few 
houses  in  which  deep  litter  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage.  J.  s. 

New  Jersey 


Rye  Grain  for  Hens 

Is  rye  grain  ever  fed  to  hens?  If 
not,  why?  A  man  offered  me  some  rye 
grain  but  I  was  afraid  to  use  it,  as  I 
had  never  seen  it  listed  as  a  grain  to 
feed  hens.  h.  l.  s. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Rye  is  considered  unpalatable  for 
poultry.  However,  all  the  cereal  grains 
are  nearly  equal  in  feeding  value  and 
rye  can  be  used  as  part  of  the 
scratch  mixture,  or  ground  rye  included 
in  the  mash,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent.  Several  years  ago  while 
working  in  Pennsylvania,  I  contacted  a 
poultryman  who  had  fed  about  1,000 
bushels  of  rye  by  mixing  it  with  other 
grains,  and  with  good  results. 
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'QUONSET  24' 


"QUONSET  40" 

40  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
you  want  it  (in  sections  of  20 
feet),  this  "Quonset"  pro¬ 
vides  weatherproof,  all- 
steel  shelter  for  livestock, 
fodder,  or  any  farm  purpose 
requiring  a  large  building. 


"QUONSET  20" 


Width,  20  feet;  length  as 
desired,  in  extensions  of  12 
feet.  This  smaller  building 
offers  the  same  inherent  ad-' 
vantages  as  the  Stran-Steel 
"Quonset  40"— is  "just  right" 
for  scores  of  farm  uses. 


Here  is  a  remarkably  ver¬ 
satile  "Quonset."  It  is  24 
feet  wide;  length  determined 
by  any  number  of  12-foot 
sections.  Front  panels  can 
be  independently  enclosed, 
left  open  or  fitted  with  door;. 


STRAN 


STEEL 


/ 


Whatever  you  want  in  £ 
farm  building,  look  for  i 
in  a  Stran-Steel  “Quonset.”  Dur 
able,  easily  maintained,  fire-re 
sistant,  rot-proof,  termite-proof 
these  basically  better  buildingf 
have  the  undisputed  advantages 
of  all-steel  construction— yet  they 
go  up  fast,  are  easily  enlarged., 
and  they  cost  no  more  than  other 
buildings  of  comparable  size ! 


New  in  both  design  and  materi¬ 
als,  the  “Quonset”  is  built  on  the 
principle  of  the  clear-span  “arch 
rib.”  The  frame  is  made  entirely 
of  fabricated  structural  Stran- 
Steel,  and  the  sheet  steel  covering 
is  nailed  directly  to  it.  It’s  an  easy 
matter  to  install  partitions,  wall- 
board,  roof  ventilators,  insula¬ 
tion,  additional  windows— what¬ 
ever  “extras”  may  be  required 


to  make  the  building  “just  right” 
for  your  own  use. 

Get  the  story  on  the  “Quonset” 
buildings . . .  see  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  the  farmers  throughout  the 
nation  who  have  found  them  bet¬ 
ter  “all  along  the  line.”  See  your 
local  “Quonset”  dealer,  or  write 
Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation, 
Stran-Steel  Division,  Penobscot 
Building,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  PENOBSCOT  BLDG.  •  DETROIT  26,  MICH. 


UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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(From  Current  Reports) 

Hunterdon,  N.  J. — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds: 

255  Eggs,  275.25  points. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  Highest  Red  Pen:  2358  Eggs, 
2466.80  points. 

Missouri — 2nd  Red  Pen:  2269  Eggs,  2434.95 
points. 

Western  New  York  —  3rd  Red  Pen:  2817  Eggs, 
2979  35  points. 

All  the  Same  Blood— Same  Breeding— Same  Quality 

The  30,000  Warren  Red  Chicks  supplied  on  con¬ 
tract  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  this 
year — for  the  15th  consecutive  year— were  from  the 
same  breeding  pens  that  turn  out  all  the  Warren 
contest  winners.  These  chicks  are  distributed  in 
lots  to  various  State  institutions,  and  under 
varying  conditions  of  housing,  care,  and  feeding, 
as  directed  by  superintendents  and  managers, 
they  continually  render  very  satisfactory  service 
in  the.  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
The  various  State  laying  contests,  in  which 
Warren  Reds  participate,  offer  sharp  contrasts  in 
climatic  and  seasonal  conditions,  as  well  as  in 
feeding  systems  and  care,  yet  the  birds  react 
and  conform  to  such  trials  with  the  gratifying 
results  which  have  been  reported  and  published, 
year  after  year. 

All  Warren  customers  get  precisely  the  same 
blood,  breeding,  and  quality  that  distinguish 

th6  Warren  Contest  Winners 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  (Barred) 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

efuLLor  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(.Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 

For  Peak  Performance 

SsBegin  with  SPIZZERINKTUM 
Quality.  Then,  Good  Management 
will  maintain  Quality  and  Heavy  Pro- 
duction.  with  frequent  replacements  to 
_  i  increase  your  flocks,  business,  and  income. 
SPIZZERINKTUM’S  FIRM  FOUNDATIONS 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices  and  Read 

the  Story  of  SPIZZERINKTUM. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


i  PROVEN  STRAIN* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504.  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 

Write  for  it  Today. _ 


RADrOn/  POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3a  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Special  Low  Prices ! 

„  OHLS  BIG- VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Hanson's  world  record  and  Ghostley  breeding,  354 
egg-sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So 
pullets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready 
to  profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 

brings  36  page  catalog  free.  _ 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 104-  H  -  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults 
Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116  Box  P,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  FaBter  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25-$7.50;  50-$  14.00 ;  I00-$28.00.  “Ducks  for 
Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid.  ,  ,  „  . ,  „ 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- TOULOUSE  AND  CROSSBREED  GEESE - 

This  year  $8.00;  2  year  old  $10.  Best  breeding  stock. 

AUGUST  ALTMAN,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


-  GUINEAS,  PURE  WHITE 

3  Hens  and  I  Cock  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM, 


BREEDERS  - 

Are  laying  now. 
EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  Farm.  Muscatine,  Iowa 


October  19,  1946 


The  Henyard 

=  By  T.  B 


Wet  Litter  in  Hen  House 

I  would  like  a  little  information 
about  keeping  my  litter  dry  in  the 
hen  house.  We  have  a  double  floor 
with  waterproof  paper  in  between  the 
floor,  and  have  the  hen  house  raised 
above  the  ground  about  three  feet,  and 
still  the  litter  is  wet.  I  have  good 
ventilation,  but  then  we  might  not 
have  enough.  a.  p. 

Moisture  causing  wet  litter  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  most  poultry- 
men  during  the  Winter  months.  Moist¬ 
ure  comes  from  several  sources,  but 
chiefly  from  droppings,  the  breath  or 
perspiration  of  the  birds,  water  spilled 
by  the  birds  from  the  watering  device, 
and  finally  from  the  incoming  air  or 
storms  beating  into  the  pen. 

A  hen  house  three  feet  off  the  ground 
and  all  open  underneath  is  very  liable 
to  be  a  cold,  damp  house,  because  it  is 
the  same  temperature  on  all  sides; 
therefore,  it  has  an  enormous  heat  loss. 
Double  boarded  floors  off  the  ground 
seem  to  be  damper  than  single  board 
floors  under  similar  conditions.  If  you 
could  close  in  around  this  space  under 
the  house  and  cut  off  the  cold  winds 
blowing  under  it,  you  might  have  a 
little  improvement  in  the  litter  situ¬ 
ation.  The  fundamentals  of  a  dry  house 
are  to  have  it  so  constructed  that  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  house  tempera¬ 
ture  at  least  10  degrees  Fahrenheit 
warmer  than  outdoors.  This  brings  in 
the  two  problems  of  insulation  and  re¬ 
stricted  ventilation.  Insulation  may  or 
may  not  be  practical  under  your  con¬ 
ditions.  If  it  is  used,  provision  should 
be  made  for  rat-proofing  your  building. 
Restricted  ventilation  will  be  your 
greatest  help,  but  will  not  work  too 
well  unless  insulation  is  also  provided. 


To  Prevent  Fowl  Prolapse 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  layers 
from  “blow-outs”  or  prolapse.  How 
should  I  treat  this?  l.  m. 

Wayne  County,  Pa. 

Prolapse,  or  “blow-outs,”  is  usually 
due  to  extra  heavy  production  or  a 
ration  that  is  not  laxative  enough,  or 
to  both.  Heavy  production  of  large  eggs 
may  overtax  the  reproductive  system 
of  a  hen  and  result  in  a  prolapse.  With 
a  hen  that  has  prolapsed,  the  best  thing 
is  to  dress  her  off  for  meat  if  dis¬ 
covered  in  time.  As  a  preventive  treat¬ 
ment,  I  would  suggest  you  add  a  little 
mineral  oil  to  a  moist  mash,  and  feed 
for  a  few  days  about  what  the  birds 
will  clean  up  in  15  to  20  minutes.  You 
might  also  try  some  molasses  in  their 
drinking  water  at  the  rate  of  one  part 
to  16  parts  of  water.  Either  one  of 
these  will  lubricate  the  cloaca  so  that 
it  may  reduce  the  trouble  from 
prolapse. 


Dressing  Turkeys 

Will  you  please  send  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  mechanical  pickers  for 
turkeys?  I  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  how  they  operate  and  their 
cost.  MRS.  J.  Q. 

The  most  satisfactory  mechanical 
method  of  dressing  turkeys  is  to  use 
a  semi-scald,  coupled  with  one  of  the 
pickers.  A  semi-scalder  of  suitable  size 
to  handle  large  turkeys  would  cost 
about  $150.00  and  the  picker  would 
run  from  $200.00  to  $400.00,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  machine.  These  pick¬ 
ers  consist  of  a  revolving  drum  with 
rubber  fingers  attached.  After  the  bird 
is  semi-scalded,  and  the  tail  and  wing 
feathers  removed  by  hand,  it  is  held 
against  the  revolving  rubber  fingers. 
This  does  a  very  satisfactory  job  of 
pulling  out  the  feathers.  However,  it 
takes  time  and  experience  to  do  the 
job  just  right.  Too  much  pressure  with 
the  fingers  will  result  in  removing  the 
scurf-skin,  and  the  birds  will  turn  red 
and  discolor  after  they  are  cooled. 


Charles  ---  ■■  ■ 

First  Large,  Now  Small 
Eggs 

One  of  my  Buff  Minorca  hens  used 
to  lay  extra  large  eggs.  Now  she  has 
started  to  lay  very  small  eggs;  why? 

Juniata  County,  Pa.  I.  m.  b. 

Nature  performs  many  queer  tricks, 
including  the  phenomenon  of  your  Buff 
Minorca  hen,  shifting  from  large  eggs 
to  very  small  ones.  It  normally  re¬ 
quires  about  26  to  30  hours  for  a  hen 
to  manufacture  and  lay  a  normal  egg. 
The  yolk  size  varies  less  than  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  egg  content,  thus  the 
egg  size  will  vary  from  day  to  day. 
However,  on  the  average  a  hen  tends 
to  lay  eggs  of  a  somewhat  variable 
size,  but  within  a  reasonably  close  range 
in  size.  It  is  apparent  that  the  timing 
on  this  bird  as  to  number  of  hours  in 
the  oviduct,  or  the  amount  of  albumin 
produced,  has  altered.  No  one  as  yet 
knows  just  how  this  is  controlled,  and 
thus  no  method  is  as  yet  known  to 
correct  this.  However,  many  hens  lay 
one  or  more  small  eggs  as  they  are 
about  to  cease  production.  If  your  hen 
continues  in  production,  she  may 
change  back  at  any  time  to  laying  nor¬ 
mal  sized  eggs. 


Wants  Broody  Hens 

Is  there  any  kind  of  feed  or  special 
way  to  make  hens  go  broody?  I 
would  like  to  have  my  hens  hatch  a 
few  chickens,  as  I  might  want  them, 
at  different  periods  all  through  the 
year.  G.  s. 

There  is  no  special  feed  that  can  be 
given  to  encourage  hens  to  go  broody. 
It  is  an  inherited  trait,  and  some 
breeds  or  strains  of  breeds  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  go  broody  than 
others.  Slowing  up  production  might 
cause  some  birds  to  go  broody  in  that 
they  stop  laying.  However,  unless  there 
is  a  lot  of  broodiness  in  your  strain  of 
birds,  they  are  more  likely  to  just 
quit  laying  and  not  go  broody.  Your 
best  bet  is  to  borrow  some  broody 
hens  from  a  friendly  neighbor,  and 
let  your  hens  lay  while  they  are  in 
condition  to  do  so. 


Distillery  Slop  as  Mas.li 

I  would  like  to  know  if  mash  made 
from  distillery  slop  would  be  any  good 
for  chickens?  It  is  made  from  70  per 
cent  whole  corn,  15  per  cent  rye  and 
15  per  cent  corn  meal.  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  I  got  it,  dried  it  out  and  mixed 
it  with  growing  mash,  would  it  be  good 
to  feed  to  my  chickens.  J.  l. 

You  can  certainly  use  distillery  slop 
made  from  70  per  cent  whole  corn,  15 
per  cent  rye,  and  15  per  cent  corn 
meal.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
rather  expensive  operation  to  dry 
this,  and  then  mix  it  dried.  It  would 
be  cheaper,  and  just  as  good,  to  mix 
it  wet  with  mash,  and  feed  it  as  a 
supplementary  moist  mash. 


Jumbo  Egg  Weights 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if 
an  egg  should  be  28  ounces,  or  over  30 
ounces,  to  make  it  a  jumbo  egg?  I  have 
seen  it  in  papers  but  I  have  forgotten 
the  size.  mrs.  f.  b. 

Jumbo  eggs  are  now  graded  as  of 
28  ounces  and  over  in  weight.  Pending 
weight  changes  may  result  in  grading 
jumbos  at  30  ounces  and  over. 


No  White  Egg  Heavy  Breed 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
heavy  breed  chickens  lays  a  big  white 
egg?  MRS.  a.  e.  s. 

There  is  no  commercial  heavy  breed 
that  lays  a  white  egg.  You  could  com¬ 
promise  on  a  breed  such  as  the 
Lamonas  that  lay  a  white  egg  and  are 
mid-way  between  the  light  and  heavy 
breeds.  Some  breeders  are  working  to 
develop  a  bird  such  as  you  want,  but 
it  is  not  yet  available. 


NEPPCO  Business  Meeting 
and  Convention 

At  the  recent  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  NEPPCO  (Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council),  in  New  York  City, 
the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
Leslie  S.  Hubbard  of  Hubbard  Farms, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  president;  John  V.  Rice, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  vice-pres.;  J.  C. 
Weisel,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  treas.;  and 
Hugh  Thompson,  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
cording  secy. 

Reporting  on  NEPPCO  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  Leon  Todd,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director,  stated  that  in  cooperation 
with  all  major  poultry  groups,  NEPPCO 
was  successful  during  the  war  in  a 
threefold  “prevention”  program:  poul¬ 
try  subsidies,  rationing  of  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  production  control  of  eggs 
and  poultry  meat. 

-As  a  policy  for  the  future  operations 
of  NEPPCO  and  to  serve  the  poultry 
industry  with  the  least  amount  of 
government  interference,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  It  is  the  established  policy  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil  that  the  poultry  industry  in  all  of 
its  phases  should  regulate  its  own  in¬ 
dustry  economy. 

2.  That  NEPPCO  ask  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  effects  of  the  Steagall 
Amendment  upon  the  economy  of  the 
poultry  industry,  and  that  proper  ad¬ 
justments  be  brought  about  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  only  in  cases  of 
severe  losses  to  the  industry  and  that 
this  matter  be  referred  to  the  National 
Poultry  Producers  Federation. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry ‘Producers  Coun¬ 
cil  to  work  constructively  with  regu¬ 
larly  established  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  developing  and 
disseminating  factual  information 
which  will  help  the  poultry  industry 
to  help  itself. 


The  tenth  NEPPCO  exposition  and 
convention  is  being  held  November 
6-8  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Starting  at  noon, 
Wednesday,  November  fi,  there  will  be 
a  forum  on  “The  Future  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Industry,  As  I  See  It,”  with  W.  D. 
Termohlen,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  acting  as  moderator.  Then 
four  men  from  the  poultry  industry  will 
express  their  views  on  the  outlook — 
Herman  C.  Demme,  of  Sewell,  N.  J.; 
E.  S.  Walford,  Connecticut  hatchery- 
man;  Oliver  Hubbard,  New  Hampshire 
poultry  breeder;  and  O.  A.  Hanke, 
Mt.  Morris,  Ill.,  representing  the  allied 
industries.  Following  this,  Leslie  S. 
Hubbard,  NEPPCO’S  president,  will  ex¬ 
plain  “NEPPCO’S  Policy  on  Future 
Developments  in  the  Poultry  Industry.” 

“The  1946-47  Feed  Situation  and  Out¬ 
look”  will  start  the  activities  for  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  with  Dr.  Frank  Beck,  Extension 
Economist,  Rutgers  University,  as 
speaker.  This  will  be  followed  by 
“New  Ideas  to  Make  Poultry  Farming 
Easier  and  More  Profitable”  by  C.  M. 
Ferguson,  Ohio  poultry  specialist.  Of 
special  interest  to  poultrymen  is  the 
up-to-date  facts  about  Newcastle 
Disease  which  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  P.  P.  Levine,  poultry  disease 
specialist  at  Cornell  University.  At  a 
luncheon  the  same  day,  turkey  grow¬ 
ers  will  hear  M.  C.  Small,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Turkey  Federation,  tell 
“How  the  National  Turkey  Federation 
Helps  the  Grower,”  and  J.  W.  King- 
horne,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  discuss  “Prospects 
for  Marketing  the  1946  Turkey  Crop.” 

Starting  at  9:30  A.M.,  November  8, 
there  will  be  a  talk  on  “How  Much 
Must  We  Improve  Quality  in  Broilers?” 
by  George  W.  Clendaniel,  manager  of 
the  Maryland  Chicken  Cooperative; 
followed  by  “Management  Ideas  that 
Work  in  Producing  Best  Quality  Broil¬ 
ers”  by  Wade  Rice  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  “Efficient  Use  of  Labor  in 
Producing  Quality  Broilers”  by  Chas. 
Williams,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  is  another 
important  topic  for  the  broiler  man. 
Finally  and  of  keen  concern  to  growers 
is  the  presentation  by  Hermon  I.  Miller, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
“The  Price  Outlook  for  Broiler 
Growers.” 


Need  for  Poultry  Records 

With  many  poultry  raisers  the  book¬ 
keeping  year  starts  in  October;  with 
us  it  begins  in  November.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  those  are  the  months  that  the 
new  crop  of  pullets  starts  producing, 
and  a  year’s  record  of  their  operations 
carries  them  through  the  first  com¬ 
plete  cycle  of  production.  It  is  our  job 
to  get  every  one  of  those  pullets,  as 
near  as  we  possibly  can,  above  the 
profit  line  of  production.  We  must  all 
remember  that  every  non-producer 
consumes  about  the  same  amount  of 
feed  as  one  that  returns  a  big  profit, 
and  that  the  cost  of  that  feed  takes 
just  that  much  off  the  year’s  profits. 
The  cost  of  feed  for  a  poor  producing 
hen  is  an  operating  expense  that  brings 
little  or  no  compensating  returns,  and 
her  value  as  a  market  bird  represents 
just  that  much  tied  up  capital  that 
could  he  devoted  to  more  profitable 
phases  of  the  business. 

A  simplified  bookkeeping  record 
showing  each  day’s  egg  production, 
and  receipts  and  expenditures  will 
easily  disclose  the  approximate  num¬ 


ber  of  loafers  in  the  flock.  A  rigid 
culling  program  or  better  feeding  and 
management  practices  will  remedy  the 
situation.  The  point  is  that  bookkeeping 
records  will  point  out  the  need,  and 
the  operator  can  check  up  and  decide 
on  the  remedy. 

I  have  always  insisted  that  keeping 
a  flock  record  adds  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction  to  poultry  production 
and  quickens  interest  in  the  business. 
I  get  to  know  .my  birds  better  and  learn 
to  work  and  love  them.  I  get  a  kick 
out  of  discovering  the  leaks  that  are 
disclosed  by  daily  records,  and  then 
plugging  them.  I  get  a  thrill  out  of 
comparing  the  daily  egg  record  with 
the  day  before  and  with  the  same  day 
last  year,  and  watching  the  percentage 
of  flock  production  go  up  or  down. 
When  an-one  gets  that  interest  in  any 
business  operation,  something  is  going 
to  happen.  Parasites  are  going  to  be 
slaughtered,  culls  are  going  to  be 
eliminated,  houses  are  going  to  stay 
in  a  cleaner  condition,  feed  costs  are 
going  to  be  watched,  houses  are  going 
to  be  made  more  comfortable,  and 
profits  will  be  larger.  a.  s. 


Dry  Land  Duck  Farming 

(Continued  from  Page  650) 
are  sold  alive  to  the  markets  in  San 
Francisco’s  Chinatown,  duck  being  a 
favorite  food  of  the  Chinese  and  often 
dried  for  future  use;  the  tender  ducks 
for  barbecuing  are  very  popular. 

The  Reichardts  employ  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  method  of  dry-picking  their 
ducks.  Instead  of  plunging  them  into 
scalding  water,  they  are  chilled  to 
near  freezing.  Women  pluckers  aver¬ 
age  about  five  ducks  in  one  hour.  Dry- 
picked  ducks  retain  their  natural 
cream-white  color  and  can  be  kept  in 
the  refrigerator,  without  freezing,  for 
several  weeks. 

A  duck  is  a  duck  no  matter  where 
raised,  and  they  can  live  happily 
without  ever  getting  their  feet  wet. 
The  present  meat  shortage,  with  im¬ 
proved  feed  supplies,  makes  their  pro¬ 
duction  a  suitable  operation,  either  as 
a  farm  sideline  or  as  a  major  enter¬ 
prise.  Many  Northeastern  farms  are 
just  as  w«ll,  if  not  better,  favored 
marketwise  for  dry  land  duck  farm¬ 
ing  than  the  Reichardts  in  California. 
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Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  LM-34, Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "The  Secret  of 
Non-Stop  Laying.” 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


Leghorns  sssm; 


470  to  943  eggs  per 
bird  (official  2  to  5 
year  records)  mean 
BEAL  PROFITS!  Full 


story 

BOX 


in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  o!  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  679. 

<*  


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 

to  help  pay  expenses ;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

HOME  permanent,  for  21  year  old  boy,  slightly  re¬ 
tarded,  healthy,  willing  to  allow  assist  on  farm, 
learns  easily,  must  be  kind,  congenial  family,  pay 
§80  month,  Jewish.  BOX  49,  Station  E,  Bueoklyn 
7,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  •  Gentleman  boarders.  Excellent  private 

country  home.  BOX  4350,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IF  FOR  country  life  you're  looking,  we  sure  have 

that,  plus  real  home  cooking.  A  pleasant  home 
reasonably  priced.  Mabelle  Gordon,  Williamsvilte, 
Vermont. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

GENTLEMAN  Wants  permanent  board.  Newburgh, 

N.  Y. ;  country,  village.  Henry  Billingham,  603 
West  139th  St..  New  York  City.  Apartment  3-D. 

ELDERLY  people  boarded,  reasonable  rates,  Theodora 

Davenport,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

GENTLEMAN;  Room  and  partial  board  in  exchange 
for  gardening  work.  Mrs.  S.  Hagen,  Brookfield,  Conn. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


DAMIO  Persimmons,  large  as  oranges,  beautiful,  deli¬ 
cious  semi-tropical  fruit,  good  for  sick  or  well. 
They  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00,  half 
bushel  $4.00,  8  quarts  $2.50.  All  prepaid.  Will  begin 
shipping  about  Oct.  15th.  Fitzgerald’s  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenville,  Texas.  _ _ 

NEW  Crop  Georgia  Pecans;  5  lbs.  $3.00;  10  lbs.  $5.50; 

25  lbs.  $12.50.  Express  prepaid.  Nut  meats  2  lbs. 
$2.75;  5  lbs.  $6.50.  Postpaid.  Whippoorwill  Plantation, 
Valdosta.  Georgia. 


ALMONDS  and  English  walnut  meats,  $1.25  per  lb.  ; 

2  IN-  $2.40;  5  lbs.  $5.50.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. _ . 


FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Pomona  Park.  Florida. 


5  LB.  can  dark  maple  sugar  $4.00;  2  lb.  can  granu¬ 

lated  maple  sugar  $3.00;  1  lb.  box  maple  sugar 
candy  $1.75;  %  lb.  box  maple  sugar  candy  90c.  i 
dozen  1%  oz.  maple  sugar  leaves  in  box  $3.00.  Not 
prepaid.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


CHESTNUTS: 

95c;  2  lbs. 
Prepaid.  R.  L. 


Native  variety.  Free  from  worms.  Lb. 

$1.85;  5  lbs.  $4.50;  10  lbs.  $8.50. 
Harman.  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


EARLY  Hamlin  oranges  for  sale  after  October  21st. 

$2.75  per  bushel  express  collect.  W.  D.  Edwards 
and  Son,  Lake  Como,  Fla. 


GRAPEFRUITS  are  $3.95  bushel  prepaid.  James 

Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  


HONEY,  buckwheat  or  clover  $2.50  a  5  pound  pail. 

Postpaid.  Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ONLY  Laying  cages  for  sale.  64  cages.  72  bird  capa¬ 
city  each.  These  cages  are  in  excellent  condition  ana 
equipped  with  automatic  waterers.  Linwood  Farm, 

Rhlnebeck,  New  York,  _ . 

FOR  SALE:  800,  New  wooden  packing  boxes,  capacity 
one  bushel  or  two  5  gallon  cans.  Lavem  Depew, 
Auburn,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED — Cut  glass;  state  prices  and  description  of 

pieces  in  first  letter.  BOX  4302,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRANSIT  wanted.  BOX  4349,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Princess  pine,  fresh  picked,  bundled, 

$18  per  100  lbs,  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Hay  and  straw,  any  quantity.  State  grade 

and  price.  Ross  Farm,  Califon,  N.  J. _ _ 

CUTTER  wanted.  One  horse  single  seated  sleigh, 

preferably  with  harness.  Must  be  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Write  Box  NR  402,  113  W.  42nd  St., 

New  York  18. _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Four  cubic  foot  kerosene  refrigerator  by 
missionary.  Sailing  soon,  state  price.  Rev.  Charles 
Olenhouse,  2271  Central  Memphis  4,  Tenn. _ 

FOR  SALE :  Lowther  C-Saw  power  saw.  $300.  David 

B.  Shelly,  Route  2,  Elizabethtown.  Penna. _ 

TWO  No.  10  Cugley  lower  incubators,  one  No.  12 

Cugley,  one  Humidaire  hatcher;  very  good  con- 
dition.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  ApA  coal  range  (Swedish  type)  good 

condition ;  nine  years  old.  John  B.  Applegate, 
Green  Village,  N.  J. _ _ 

BRACELETS,  handmade,  of  plastic  and  in  attractive 

two-color  woven  designs;  make  ideal  Christmas 
gifts  for  any  school  girl.  Send  one  dollar  bill,  no 
stamps,  and  I  will  mail  you  two  each  of  different 
design.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mussnug,  82  Maple  Ave.,  Floral 
Park,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Old  paper  package  and  bottle  labels, 
illustrated  or  with  designs  in  colors.  BOX  38, 
Nanuet,  N.  Y- _ 

WANTED:  Boys  20  inch,  two-wheel  bicycle.  State 
condition,  age,  price.  W.  E.  Corrigan,  Brookhaven, 
Long  Island. 

MONTAMOWER  for  sale,  new.  Flick,  4802  48th  St., 
Woodside,  N.  Y.  _ , 

WANTED:  Log  saw  and  well  drilling  outfit.  Adam 
Reisinger,  659  Prospect  St.,  Fairview,  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey. 


At  the  N ew  Jersey  State  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  666) 
a  prominent  winner;  also  Milton  G. 
Hoke,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.;  John  C. 
Kriner,  Stetlersville,  Pa.;  and  Henry- 
Miller,  Lebanon,  Pa.  In  the  pigeon 
classes,  H.  Erie  Buri,  Birmingham; 
South  Side  Bantam  Yard,  Easton,  Pa.; 
and  W.  L.  Rife,  Mt.  Holly,  won  most 
of  the  top  ribbons.  In  the  waterfowl 
division,  the  entries  of  the  Little  Falls 
Poultry  Farm,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  were 
prominent  winners,  as  were  also  the 
entries  of  Hoke,  Kriner,  and  Miller. 
The  Bantam  classes  were  won  mostly 
by  the  entries  of  H.  D.  Herster, 
Niantic,  Conn.;  Basil  Smith,  Zionsville, 
Pa.;  and  Earl  Minnich,  Macungie,  Pa. 

The  flower  show  was  unusually  at¬ 
tractive.  Among  the  prominent  first 
prize  winners,  the  exhibit  of  gladiolus 
by  Jacob  W.  Case  Clinton,  N.  J.,  was 
especially  impressive.  In  the  woodland 
flower  exhibit,  the  entry  of  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Deap,  Pittstown,  N.  J.,  won  first.  Other 
winners  were,  basket  of  assorted 
blooms,  H.  W.  West,  Trenton;  and 
dahlias,  L.  Van  Voorheees,  Kingston, 
N.  J.  The  New  Jersey  Grange, 
through  its  various  locals,  made  its 
usual  excellent  showing  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  First  prize  was  won  by  Vail 
Grange  211,  Warren  County,  with  its 
pleasing  display  of  a  rail  fence  and 


corn  field,  together  with  products  most 
common  on  Sussex  County  farms. 
Other  tasteful  and  well  arranged  ex¬ 
hibits  were  presented  by  the  following 
local  Granges:  Jerseyville  213,  Allen¬ 
town  98,  and  Liberty  99  of  Monmouth 
County;  Moravian  7,  Stewartsville  121, 
Rocksbury  116,  and  Washington  117  of 
Warren  County;  Pennington  64, 
Hamilton  79,  and  Hightstown  96  of 
Mercer  County;  Cologne  191,  and  Egg 
Harbor  146  of  Atlantic  County;  Pioneer 
lof  Middlesex  County;  Stanton  148  of 
Hunterdon  County;  and  Medford  36  of 
Burlington  County.  The  4-H  Club 
building  was  filled  with  practical  and 
well  arranged  projects  which  had  been 
completed  by  New  Jersey  farm  girls 
and  boys.  In  the  home  canning  classes, 
Joan  Roesch,  Cologne,  Atlantic  County, 
won  first  on  her  jars  of  plum  and  pear 
butter;  Julia  Parmalee,  Woodstown, 
Salem  County,  was  first  on  canned 
plums;  Anna  Mae  Lovell,  Plainsboro, 
Middlesex  County,  won  top  place  on 
her  canned  cherries.  In  the  »  garden 
classes,  Anthony  Spatafore,  Franklin- 
ville,  Gloucester  County,  and  Ruth 
Voorhees,  Monmouth  Junction,  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  were  prominent  winners. 
There  were  many  nice  dresses  on  dis¬ 
play,  made  by  the  girl  club  members; 
the  prize  winning  blue  dress  shown  by 
Joan  Lambert  of  Monmouth  Junction 
was  of  exceptional  merit.  R.  W.  Duck 


Edward  Ray,  manager  of  the  hog  herd  at  King  Farms  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
was  selected  as  “America’s  Most  Typical  Farmer”  at  the  1946  New  Jersey  State 
Fair.  He  is  shown  with  their  Duroc  Jersey  hoar,  Kings  Proud  Leader,  this 
year’s  winner  of  Grand  Championship  honors. 


More  on  Newcastle  Disease 

In  the  United  States,  Newcastle 
disease  has  been  quite  prevalent  in 
California  for  10  years  and  has  been 
reported  in  several  of  the  Western 
States.  In  the  Northeastern  States,  this 
disease  has  been  definitely  diagnosed 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
presence  is  suspected  in  several  other 
States.  The  Northeast  and  the  West 
are  very  definitely  involved,  as  are 
many  States  between. 

The  Newcastle  disease  virus  attacks 
chickens  of  all  ages,  from  baby  chicks 
to  laying  hens.  Turkeys  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible.  In  many  cases  the  symptoms 
are  not  pronounced  in  turkeys  but  the 
mortality  is  high.  We  have  had  at 
least  two  instances  in  this  State  where 
Newcastle  infection  in  chickens  spread 
to  turkeys  on  the  same  premises  with 
disastrous  results.  Pigeons,  geese,  ducks, 
and  other  barnyard  fowl,  may  be  at¬ 
tacked.  The  time  between  exposeure 
and  appearance  of  symptoms  (the 
period  of  incubation)  may  vary  from 
two  to  14  days,  and  maybe  longer  in 
some  cases.  The  average  period  is 
generally  considered  to  be  about  five 
days.  “Respiratory  nervous  disorder” 
is  a  good  description  of  the  symptoms. 
The  disease,  as  seen  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  the  Eastern  States,  was  usually 
characterized  first  by  respiratory  symp¬ 
toms,  which  were  followed  by  nervous 
disorders  of  various  kinds. 


[Ed.  —  Dr.  E.  V.  Moore,  the  author 
of  this  article,  is  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
at  Albany.  We  have  already  published 
one  article  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  on 
Newcastle  Disease  (The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  August  3,  1946,  page  522),  but 
in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
malady,  together  with  the  lack  of 
available  knowledge  as  to  its  mode 
of  transmission  and  method  of  control, 
the  dangers  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
While  Dr.  Moore’s  observations  are 
particularly  applicable  to  New  York 
State,  poultrymen  everywhere  in  the 
Northeast  will  be  interested  in  this 
latest  report  on  Newcastle  Disease  and 
the  importance  of  taking  all  measures 
to  isolate  any  outbreak  at  its  source.] 


In  New  York  State,  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  was  first  discovered  in  the  Spring 
of  1945  with  an  outbreak  in  West¬ 
chester  County.  The  premises  were 
quarantined  and  the  flocks  were  liqui¬ 
dated  without  indemnity  to  the  owners. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  our 
later  outbreaks  spread  from  the 
original  Westchester  infection.  Later 
the  disease  appeared  quite  extensively 
in  widely  distributed  sections  of  the 
State,  due  apparently  to  movement  of 
poultry.  The  representatives  of  the 
poultry  industry  were  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  conference  of  the  livestock 
officials  of  our  department  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  to  discuss  the  New¬ 
castle  disease  situation  in  New  York 
State  with  special  emphasis  on  proper 
control  measures.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  this  group  that  if  we  pursued  the 
rigid  quarantining  of  infected  flocks, 
owners  suspecting  the  existence  of 
Newcastle  disease  in  their  flocks  would 
be  reluctant  to  report  this  condition  to 
our  department.  The  inadvisability  of 
rigid  quarantines  was  further  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  neighboring 
States  were  not  quarantining  infected 
flocks.  It  was  decided  that  the  best 
procedure  was  to  appeal  to  poultry- 
men  themselves  for  complete  coopera¬ 
tion  in  reporting  suspicious  outbreaks. 
We  decided  to  investigate  and  super¬ 
vise  all  premises  where  Newcastle 
disease  had  been  diagnosed  and  in¬ 
struct  the  owner  about  control  mea¬ 
sures  both  for  his  protection  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  industry.  We  also 
alerted  all  the  veterinarians  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  disease,  and  noti¬ 
fied  the  county  agents  of  its  importance. 
Poultry  organizations  likewise.  We 
have  had  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
Newcastle  disease  in  more  than  50 
flocks  located  in  22  counties. 

Respiratory  symptoms  quite  similar 
to  those  seen  in  such  diseases  as  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis  are  found  in  New¬ 
castle  disease  as  it  has  occurred  in 
this  State.  Affected  birds  generally  ex¬ 
hibit  dullness,  droopiness,  weakness, 
slowness,  inappetence,  ruffled  feathers, 
coughing,  sneezing,  rattling  sounds  in 
breathing  and  sleepiness,  and  diarrhea 
may  be  present.  Invariably  there  is  a 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils; 
the  accumulations  lead  to  frequent 
swallowing  and  shaking  of  the  head. 


Cyanosis  (a  dark  blueish  discoloration 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  due 
to  deficient  oxygen  of  the  blood)  and 
swelling  of  the  head  may  occur.  Chicks 
emit  a  peculiar,  rapid,  low  cheeping 
sound,  which  also  may  occur  in  older 
birds.  Egg  production  is  sharply  re¬ 
duced  in  laying  flocks.  Adult  hens 
generally  appear  to  improve  markedly 
after  a  week  or  10  days,  but  decreased 
egg  production  continues  for  from  four 
to  eight  weeks  or  longer.  During  this 
interval,  the  laying  of  abnormal  eggs 
may  occur,  including  eggs  with  soft 
shells,  inferior  quality  of  albumen,  or 
bubbly  contents.  The  mortality  of  adult 
hens  in  our  State  has  been  very  low. 
The  greatest  economic  loss  in  laying 
flocks  has  been  the  marked  decrease  in 
egg  production.  In  chicks,  the  mor¬ 
tality  is  high,  averaging  about  50  per 
cent,  but  ranging  as  high  as  90  per 
cent  in  some  instances.  The  mortality 
decreases  with  age;  after  10  to  12  weeks 
of  age  the  mortality  is  low.  Serological 
tests  have  shown  that  the  disease  has 
occurred  frequently  in  such  a  mild 
form  that  the  owner  did  not  recognize 

With  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  wherever  the  disease  has  ap¬ 
peared,  the  mortality  has  been  nearly 
100  per  cent.  In  only  two  countries 
have  attempts  been  made  to  control  the 
disease  by  slaughter  methods,  in 
England  and  in  Australia;  and  in  both 
instances  the  disease  was  eradicated  by 
this  means.  In  both  of  these  places  it 
reappeared,  and  again  slaughter 
methods  were  resorted  to.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  not  appeared  again  in 
either  place  even  though  the  interval 
now  has  been  more  than  10  years. 

When  the  disease  appeared  this  last 
year  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  it 
killed  100,000  chickens.  Half  a  million 
chickens  have  been  slaughtered  since 
that  time,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
disease  is  under  control.  This  may  well 
be  compared  with  the  situation  in 
India,  where  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  control  the  disease  by  any  measures, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  20  years 
during  which  the  disease  has  existed 
there  it  has  come  to  be  the  most 
destructive  infection  of  poultry  in 
India. 

Apparently  we^are  going  to  have  to 
live  with  Newcastle  disease  and  try 
to  control  it.  It  is  so  widespread  and 
chickens  are  so  easily  transported  that 
adequate  measures  for  eradicating  it 
present  many  difficult  problems.  Even 
if  we  could  eradicate  Newcastle  disease 
from  New  York  State  by  destruction 
of  flocks,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  from  being  reinfected  by  im¬ 
portations  from  neighboring  States.  A 
large-scale  vaccination  experiment  is 
now  under  way  in  Sullivan  County. 
How  effective  this  will  be  in  protecting 
the  flocks  in  that  county  is  not  yet 
determined.  Unfortunately  symptoms 
alone  are  a  very  unreliable  basis  for 
making  a  diagnosis  of  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease.  The  only  accurate  means  of 
diagnosis  is  by  laboratory  methods. 

No  poultryman  should  remove  or 
ship  suspicious  birds  from  his  premises 
to  a  laboratory  by  a  common  carrier 
as  this  may  spread  the  infection.  This 
is  one  of  the  important  control 
measures.  Any  poultryman  who  has 
birds  with  suspicious  symptoms  should 
contact  Dr.  P.  P.  Levine,  State  Poultry 
Pathologist  at  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  Ithaca;  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  or  one  of  its  field 
veterinarians;  or  his  local  county 
agent,  who  will  put  him  in  touch  with 
one  of  these  State  agencies. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Moore 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  extending  its  program  to  control 
Newcastle  disease  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  isolation  laboratory  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by  aiding  State 
agencies  to  establish  local  diagnostic 
laboratories  for  identification  of  the 
malady.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  will  use  the  isolation  laboratory 
to  further  its  experiments  with  the 
virus  of  the  Newcastle  disease,  and  the 
laboratory  is  being  especially  con¬ 
structed  to  provide  facilities  for  strict 
isolation  of  infected  birds. 

As  more  adequate  diagnostic  facili¬ 
ties  are  needed  in  the  States  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the 
Bureau  and  the  cooperating  agricultural 
experiment  stations  are  assisting  the 
State  agencies  in  establishing  labora¬ 
tories  for  diagnostic  purposes.  An  out¬ 
line  of  laboratory  precedure  and  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  diagnosis  has  been 
prepared  ,and  regional  schools  for 
teaching  laboratory  operators  are  being 
established  throughout  the  country 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carl  Brandly, 
with  the  first  one  of  these  held  re¬ 
cently  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  existing  national  committee  on 
Newcastle  disease  has  recommended 
bans  on  live  poultry  shows.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  livestock  sanitary  officials  in 
13  States  had  issued  orders  banning 
such  shows  for  the  season  or  until 
the  full  extent  of  the  disease  in  the 
country  is  better  known.  The  States 
which  have  eliminated  live  poultry  ex¬ 
hibitions  up  to  that  date  are  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Utah.  Delaware 
has  requested  that  poultry  shows  be 
dispensed  with  voluntarily. 
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Profitable  Poultry  Practices 

The  poultryman  has  a  double  chance 
to  win  over  disease  and  parasites  if 
he  cleans  his  poultry  buildings  in  the 
Fall  as  well  as  he  does  in  the  Spring. 
The  Spring  cleaning  of  brooder  houses 
is  a  light  job  when  it  follows  a  good 
Fall  cleaning.  Spring  cleaning  is  too 
apt  to  be  a  hurried  matter  because 
the  chicks  are  coming.  Too  often  rust, 
vermin  and  varmints  work  in  the  un¬ 
used  buildings  during  the  Winter  if 
they  are  not  cleaned  thoroughly  in 
the  Fall. 

Some  protective  measures  can  be 
taken  against  rust.  For  instance,  it  is 
much  easier  to  take  out  small  bolts 
that  fasten  galvanized  chick  fencing 
and  store  them  in  an  oily  cloth,  rather 
than  to  let  them  remain  fastened  until 
Spring,  when  one  must  struggle  with 
rusted  bolts  if  a  section  or  two  is  to 
be  removed  to  make  the  circle  suitable 
for  very  young  chicks.  Knocked  down, 
the  sections  can  be  tied  together,  the 
package  of  bolts  attached  and  the  whole 
apparatus  hung  up.  on  the  brooder 
house  wall.  Coal  or  wood  burning 
stoves  should  be  treated  with  some 
rust  resistant  preparation.  Small  wares, 
thermometers,  thermostats  and  the  like, 
should  also  be  cleaned,  labelled  and 
stored  in  the  building  where  they  will 
be  used  as  a  guard  against  misplacing. 

Sometimes  mice  carry  nesting  ma¬ 
terial  into  inaccessible  places  in  idle 
feeders  and  waterers.  To  keep  them  out, 
one  may  fill  the  containers  with  fine, 
dry  sand,  or  with  grit  or  oyster  shell 
during  the  Winter  months.  When  chicks 
are  very  small,  nearly  anything  like 
small  dishes  or  lids  may  be  made  to 
serve  for  feeders  and  waterers  for 
them,  or  they  may  be  fed  in  box  lids 
or  on  papers.  They  quickly  outgrow 
such  makeshifts  and  their  later  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  cleaned  and  stored  for 
next  season’s  use.  Well-bought,  that  is 
with  an  eye  to  sturdiness  and  waste¬ 
saving  qualities,  or  well-made  feeders 
and  fountains,  pay  well  for  poultry.  If 
poorly  made,  allowing  the  birds  to  bill 
out  the  feed,  they  are  wasteful  of  feed. 
If  too  few  in  number,  they  are  waste¬ 
ful  of  birds,  for  only  the  more  aggres¬ 
sive  chicks  will  be  able  to  eat  enough 
and  one  will  soon  have  a  flock  that 
lacks  uniformity  and  later  there  will 
be  too  many  runts.  Good  equipment 
well-cared  for  in  the  idle  months,  will 
last  indefinitely  and  the  chicks  will 
develop  much  faster  if  they  have  an 
adequate  supply. 

There  is  profit,  too,  in  particularly 
gentle  handling  of  the  laying  stock 
when  changing  to  Winter  quarters. 
If  moved  quietly  to  the  buildings  at 
night,  and  if  they  find  similar  nests, 
feeders  and  fountains  conveniently 
located,  there  will  be  no  shock  and 
little  if  any  falling  off  in  production. 
If  some  birds  have  been  roosting  in 
trees,  try  slipping  a  garden  rake,  or 
the  end  of  a  light,  stiff  board  of  suit¬ 
able  length,  under  the  feet  of  the 
fowl  to  be  moved,  from  the  back  if 
possible.  She  will  readily  shift  her  feet 
to  the  board  and  can  be  balanced  there 
for  the  trip  down  within  reach  of  a 
helper’s  hands  or  yours  with  no  climb¬ 
ing  nor  rough  handling.  It  is  much 
easier  on  all  parties  than  throwing 
clubs  to  dislodge  such  birds. 

If  you  do  not  plan  to  buy  granite 
grit,  it  will  pay  to  have  on  hand  a 
good  supply  of  sharp  gravel  for  the 
Winter.  Hard  grit  is  even  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  digestion  when  the  birds 
are  fed  mash,  than  when  they  are  kept 
on  grain  rations. 

If  electricity  is  not  available,  do 
not  despise  a  kerosene  lantern.  It  will 
help  in  short  days  or  whenever  there 
is  a  dark  day.  Hungry  hens  will  do 
pretty  well  finding  feed  and  water  with 
a  very  small  light.  It  helps,  too,  to  keep 
consumption  up  high  enough  to  give 
production.  Another  aid  for  gloomy 
days  is  a  bit  of  wet  mash  fed  in  mid¬ 
day.  None  of  us  can  do  our  best  work 
with  scanty  elbow-room,  so  why  ex¬ 
pect  the  hens  to  do  their  best  when 
crowded?  l.  l. 
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Maine’s  Poultry  Champ 

Top  world  honors  have  just  been  won 
by  this  little  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  in 
Maine  after  laying  343  eggs  in  51  weeks 
%  of  competition  and  amassing  the  amaz¬ 
ing  total  of  376.85  points.  The  Champ, 
owned  by  George  B.  Treadwell,  now 
of  Spencer,  Mass.,  won  her  honors  at 
the  Maine  Egg  Laying  Test  in 
Monmouth. 


Thousands  of  P^toymea 

^helpCrt”  pullets  tb 
the  fall- 


Chek.K-Ton  petks  uj  ap^  st;mulates  pro 
birds  to  eat  more  teeu. 


tie  simple 
birds  into 


duction. 

_  Wee  rouncr«v< 

It  removes  larg 
“flock”  method.  ims  o 
heavy  production. 

And  Cbek-R-Too  is  econo; 

treatment  costs  only  2  3 


When  birds  are  slow 
to  start  to  lay, 

Help  pep  ’em  up 
this  simple  way... 


Purina 
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A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  GO  FOR  SANITATION  AIDS 

Most  Purina  Dealers  are  equipped  with  a  full  line  of 
Purina  Sanitation  Aids  to  help  you  "prevent  trouble 
before  it  starts.”  These  aids  include: 

Disinfectants 

Worm  Expeliers  for  Poultry  and  Pigs 
Roost  Paint  to  Kill  Lice 
Poultry  Water  Tablets 
Lice  Powders  for  Poultry  and  Livestock 
Relief  for  Chickens  with  Colds 

Your  Purina  Dealer  is  trained  in  the  use  of  Purina 
Sanitation  Aids  and  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  He’s  a 
good  man  to  see  for  sound  advice  and  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  you  can  rely  on. 


YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 
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Wene^  Chicks 

BROILERS- ROASTERS -EGGS 


II  P  M.  I.  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks. 
W-O.Approv»dWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Kuti-hr,  Fu.ru  on  all  matings.  We  BPeoialise  in  chicks  from 
w— k  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebred*  nnd 

riser,  crossbreeds.  Blood  tested.  Capacity  1,800,000 
Year  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.*K3  Vineland,  N.  J- 


FOR  NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES 
WRITE 


NICHOLS 


S^> 

.  N.  - - ' 


OF  KINGSTON. 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 

'‘Know-How"  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 

We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  chicks  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

BOX  2fi  - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed..  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


FOR 

ALL 

POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  S1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY.  Waterloo.  Idea 


THE  NEW  POST-WAR 

ASHLEY  POULTRY  PICKER 

WITH  THE  MAGIC  SLIP-IN  FINGERS 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  FIVE  SIZES 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Eastern  Distributor 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 

For  immediate  shipment  GAS  and  ELECTRIC 
Scalding  Tanks  and  Reconditioned  Poultry  Pickers. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DBLAWABE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Publisher’s  Desk 


It  is  astonishing  how  an  individual  I  have  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
can  keep  up  fraudulent  practices  year  for  a  great  many  years  and  have 
after  year.  Even  though  caught  and  noted  the  excellent  assistance  you  have 
incarcerated,  by  one  means  or  another,  given  countless  people.  I  would  like 
when  released,  the  old  schemes  are  advice  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  take 
worked  again  in  some  new  guise.  A  in  getting  a  patent  and  putting  a 
swindler  is  now  held  who  has  netted  device  on  the  market.  Can  you  advise 
$125,000  by  representing  that  he  has  me?  m.  c.  p. 

millions.  Antonio  Navarro  Fernandez  Massachusetts 

is  classed  as  an  international  swindler.  a  search  must  be  made  in  order  to 
He  posed  as  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  ascertain  if  a  similar  patent  is  on  file, 
had  a  fantastic  story  of  millions  hidden  it  is  best  to  have  a  patent  attorney 
in  safe  deposit  boxes.  His  record  goes  make  this  preliminary  investigation, 
oack  to  1910.  He  changed  his  appear-  When  this  is  completed  the  attorney 
ance  by  plastic  surgery;  claimed  to  would  go  ahead  with  the  proper  pro- 
have  many  important  friends  and  was  ceedings  toward  getting  the  patent.  It 
found  to  have  been  connected  with  js  a  long  and  expensive  process  and 
gansters  in  smuggling  liquor  during  only  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  work 
prohibition  time.  He  was  known  as  should  be  consulted;  he  would  know  the 
“The  Frog  Man”  and  “Kid  Tiger.  ’  He  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  the  short  cuts 
induced  many  astute  men  to  believe  if  it  were  possible  to  use  any.  Some- 
his  bizarre  stories.  His  claim  was  that  times  the  idea  can  be  sold  to  a  con- 
he  had  money  tied  up  in  United  States  cern  interested  in  the  line  of  your 
aanks  and  asked  for  help  to  get  it  device  and  a  contract  drawn  to  pro- 
released.  He  interested  a  Washington  vide  for  a  royalty,  if  they  are  willing 
man  and  asked  him  to  meet  him  in  enough  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  patent. 
Montreal,  at  which  time  Fernandez  told  a  pamphlet  on  patents  can  be  pro¬ 
of  some  $10,000,000  cash  he  wanted  to  cured  from  the  Secretary  of  Corn- 
secure,  which  was  in  a  number  of  safe  merce  at  Washington,  D.  C.  An  In¬ 
deposit  boxes.  For  help  in  getting  the  ventions  and  Engineering  Division  has 
money,  he  promised  10  per  cent  been  established  in  Washington  to 
commission.  First,  however,  he  would  assist  inventors  in  evaluating  their 
require  $75,000  to  keep  a  sacred  ideas  and  making  them  available  to 
promise  and  $75,000  more  to  secure  the  manufacturers  or  those  interested, 
code  book  with  names  of  the  banks  They  would  also  advise  whether  a  pro- 
and  safe  deposit  boxes.  This  credulous  posed  idea  has  merit  and  is  worthy  of 
Washington  victim  borrowed  $125,000.  further  investigation  or,  if  not  promis- 
Fernandez  presented  a  Bible,  and,  ap-  ing,  would  suggest  dropping  it.  This 
plying  a  hot  iron  to  certain  pages,  the  would  save  time  and  money  for  the 
names  of  the  hiding  places  were  dis-  individual.  To  obtain  patent  rights  for 
closed,  whereupon  _  the  $125,000  was  an  invention,  a  patent  application  must 
turned  over  to  him.  Fernandez  de-  be  filed,  and  a  search  of  the  records  is 
posited  the  money  in  a  Toronto  bank  the  first  step, 
and  received  a  letter  of  credit  on  a 


New  York  bank,  and  drew  $15,000  cash. 
The  FBI  became  suspicious  and  in¬ 
vestigated.  They  traced  the  Spanish 
grandee  to  Venezuela.  Later  he  was 
arrested  in  Miami,  Florida.  He  was  sent 
1;o  jail  and  a  bond  was  set  at  $100,000. 
This  is  a  large  scale  swindle  but  it 
gives  an  indication  of  the  improbable 
stories,  tricks,  and  schemes  the  sharpers 
make  up  to  lure  money  from  the  un¬ 
wary.  It  pays  to  be  cautious. 

We  had  thought  to  have  brick  put 
on  the  outside  of  our  house  and  a 
salesman  came  to  see  us  and  we  signed 
a  contract  for  the  brick,  but  later 
concluded  we  could  not  afford  it;.  The 
salesman  did  not  come  back  for  over 
a  month  and  then  we  told  him  we  had 
decided  not  to  have  the  brick.  He  got 
very  angry  and  said  it  would  cost  us 
$100  to  change  our  minds.  We  could 
not  see  this  and  he  told  us  to  read 
our  contract.  We  did  and  sure  enough 
the  clause  was  there  all  right.  He  did 
not  tell  us  about  it  when  we  signed 
and  if  he  had  been  fair  he  would 
have  pointed  it  out.  We  did  not  get 
any  bricks  and  our  attorney  told  us 
the  matter  was  outlawed.  However,  I 
am  writing  to  ask  you  to  tell  other 
people  about  this  parapgraph  that  may 
be  in  some  contracts  and  that  is  not 
brought  to  their  attention.  If  you 
change  your  mind  you  still  have  to 
pay  $100  so  it  will  pay  anyone  to  read 
these  contracts  for  themselves  and 
not  be  caught  as  we  were. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  h.  m.  w. 

All  contracts  do  not  contain  such  a 
clause.  Nevertheless  there  are  other 
conditions  as  well  that  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  every  one  signing  any 
contracts.  Therefore  it  is  good  advice 
to  read  all  documents  for  yourself 
before  signing  and  know  what  is  in¬ 
cluded.  An  agent  will  read  or  tell 
you  the  general  conditions  but  the 
prime  necessity  is  to  know  for  your¬ 
self  the  exact  wording  and  what  it 
involves.  It  takes  time  but  also  it  saves 
disappointment  and  money: 

Jack  Staley  who  used  the  names 
Buffalo  Art  Gallery  and  Hollywood 
Theatrical  Studio  advertised  courses 
in  singing  and  photo  art  coloring.  In 
addition  Staley  represented  that  he 
could  get  applicants  places  on  radio 
programs  under  the  sponsorship  of 
well-known  companies  and  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  companies  asserted 
Staley  had  no  connection  with  them. 
The  “art”  instruction  was  a  photo 
coloring  course,  but  the  “students” 
said  the  instructors  were  not  present 
for  any  great  part  of  the  time.  Offers 
of  positions  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
“Studio”  at  $200  were  not  fulfilled.  In 
all  Staley  conducted  a  racket,  profitable 
to  no  one  but  himself,  and  eventually 
he  departed  for — perhaps — newer  fields. 
His  record,  however,  is  known  to  the 
police. 

I  am  an  old  subscriber  asking  advice. 
I  have  been  a  customer  of  this  party 
many  years  with  good  treatment  and 
complete  satisfaction.  He  now  is  asking 
for  money  to  finance  an  expansion  of 
his  business.  What  is  your  opinion? 

New  York  w.  w.  L. 

We  do  not  question  the  honesty  or 
good  intentions  of  the  party  offering 
this  proposition,  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  plan  is  practical.  No  one  is 
able  to  predict  the  future  and  if  the 
business  failed  there  would  be  no  way 
to  recover  your  investment  or  loan. 


In  November  of  1944  I  sent  a  $10.00 
deposit  to  George  Wilcox,  Middletown, 
R.  I.,  for  rooster  baby  chicks.  They 
never  arrived.  He  was  a  salesman  for 
a  Hartford,  Conn,  hatchery.  I  called 
them  and  they  promised  to  look  into 
it,  but  no  settlement  yet.  Will  you 
take  this  in  hand.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  avoid  paying.  c.  s.  c. 

Massachusetts 

The  Hartford  concern  stated  Wilcox 
had  not  taken  orders  for  them  for 
some  time  and  he  had  no  authority  to 
accept  deposits  or  orders,  and  the 
hatchery  would  not  accept  responsi¬ 
bility.  Wilcox  ignored  all  demands  for 
settlement.  An  attorney  was  called  in, 
but  this  too  failed  to  bring  any  atten¬ 
tion  from  Wilcox.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  remember  this  experience  of 
C.  S.  C.  if  Wilcox  gets  into  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  soliciting  orders. 

I  took  out  an  accident  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance  policy  and  made  two 
payments.  I  understood  it  provided 
for  loss  of  time.  It  said  I  would  re¬ 
ceive  $25.00  a  week  for  four  weeks  in 
any  one  policy  year.  I  was  injured  and 
the  company  will  not  pay.  I  have  been 
laid  up  since  July  and  not  getting 
better.  It  seems  unfair.  k.  g.  s. 

New  York 

This  policy  provided  for  the  sick 
benefit  if  the  patient  had  been  con¬ 
fined  in  a  hospital  for  at  least  18  con¬ 
secutive  hours.  As  K.  G.  S.  received 
medical  treatment  at  home  there  were 
no  benefits  due  him  and  the  loss  of 
time  from  employment  carried  no  pay¬ 
ment  for  him,  as  this  is  not  covered 
in  the  policy.  Again  the  need  to  read 
and  understand  your  policy  is 
indicated. 

There  is  some  money  due  me  for 
work  I  did  for  a  man  but  I  cannot 
get  him  to  pay.  Will  you  write  him? 
New  Jersey  g.  m. 

Our  letter  to  the  party  brought  out 
a  number  of  conflicting  statements  and 
we  were  unable  to  make  any  progress 
with  the  claim.  Attorneys  reported  that 
the  counter  charges  could  only  be 
reconciled  through  a  suit  and  the 
amount  did  not  justify  that  expense. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  failed  but  this 
was  a  case  of  a  wage  claim  in  a  near¬ 
by  locality  and  it  is  impossible  to 
adjudicate  such  accounts.  Private  local 
claims  should  be  followed  up  promptly 
through  local  authorities. 

Your  letter  must  have  “shook  up” 
that  concern.  How  much  do  we  owe 
you  for  getting  our  $5.95  check?  Thanks 
a  lot.  I’ll  never  use  advertisements  out¬ 
side  of  the  good  old  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York  mrs.  c.  s. 

Not  a  penny  do  we  ask  for  what  we 
can  do  for  our  readers.  We  feel  sure 
our  advertisers  will  live  up  to  our 
guarantee  of  them,  but  we  have  to 
admit  there  are  some  good  houses  be¬ 
sides  those  who  use  our  colunms. 

Some  of  your  readers  ask  for  places 
to  sell  old  books.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
mention  my  wish  in  your  column.  I 
am  interested  in  completing  my  set  of 
Reader’s  Digest.  There  must  be  many 
farm  attics  that  contain  some  that  the 
owners  would  like  to  dispose  of. 

New  York  mrs.  h.  j.  l. 

If  any  one  wants  to  look  over 
magazines  in  their  attics  or  cellars,  we 
will  be  glad  to  put  them  in  touch  with 
our  reader. 


HELP  WANTED  ' 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


AlILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Alontcfiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NUltSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Alt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Alassachustts.  


NURSE  wanted  in  nursing  home  in  Rockland  County. 
Good  salary.  Write  fully.  BOX  3972,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Teacher  for  kindergarten  in  church  school, 
should  be  able  to  play  piano.  BOX  4072,  R.  N.-Y. 


WOAIAN  Wanted  to  help  in  cottage  for  old  people  i* 
country  institution,  BOX  4284,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  Plain  cook;  live  in.  Day  School  for  Dittle 
Children,  1120  Constant  Ave.,  Pcekskill,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  dairy  farm;  modern  machinery  used. 

$120  month,  house,  milk,  wood,  electricity  and 
garden.  A.  Heisser,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  Phone  Rhinebeck  520  F  11. _ 

GIRL:  Housework,  no  cooking,  own  room.  $100.  month. 
Heller,  910'  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

KINDERGARTEN  Teacher,  qualified;  live  in.  Private 
Day  School  for  Little  Children.  1120  Constant  Ave., 
Peekskill,  New  York. _ ___ 

WANTED  Woman  to  help  in  cottage  for  children,  in 
country  institution.  Must  be  able  to  mend.  Will  con¬ 
sider  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  4285,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ . 

WANTED  Woman  helper  for  general  housework  and  to 
assist  Nurse  in  small  Infirmary  in  Country  Institu- 
tion.  BOX  4301,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

FARMER  For  general  farm  work.  Alust  know  tractors 

and  modem  machinery.  location  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
House  available.  Good  wages  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  BOX  4290,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Dairy  Farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  DeLaval 

Alilker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Women  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  Supervisors. 
Write  to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  for  information  about  training  school  to  be  held 
November  11-23,  1946. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Alan  and  wife  to  do  cooking  and  general 

housework;  good  wages;  comfortable  accommodations 
owner’s  residence;  situated  on  farm  Whitemarsn, 
Alontgomery  County,  Pa.;  no  objection  to  one  child; 
good  references  required.  Reply  Charles  S.  Cheston, 
1421  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. _ _ 

WANTED :  Herdsman  for  modern  dairy  and  general 

farming  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Real 
opportunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires 
permanent  job.  Modern  6-room  house  with  bath,  neat, 
light  and  philgas  furnished.  State  age,  qualifications 
and  references.  BOX  4304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Young  girl  to  make  her  home  and  help 
in  beautiful  country  home  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
will  clothe,  educate  and  pay  liberal  allowance;  refer- 
ences  required.  BOX  4324,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  Wanted:  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 

over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 

$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School, 

Wassaic,  New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Gentlewoman  to  help,  care  for  two 

children;  able  to  drive  car.  No  heavy  work.  Airs. 
nobert  P.  Brown,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Alt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

MEN’S  school  of  nursing.  Pennsylvania  hospital  pre¬ 

pares  high-  school  and  college  graduates,  17  to  35 
years  old,  for  registered  nurse  examination.  3-year 
course.  Alaintenance  and  allowance.  Leroy  N.  Craig, 

R.  N.,  4401  Alarket  St..  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. _ 

HERDSMAN,  experienced  handling  purebreds  (40 
Hoi  steins)  and  making  records.  Offer  good  salary, 

modern  house.  State  qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  first  letter.  Norman  Klellar,  Bontecou  Farms, 
New  Paltz.  New  York,  _ _ 

RELIABLE,  middleaged  Christian  couple  wanted  for 

poultry  farm,  one  milking  cow.  In  return  for  work 
two  furnished  room  cottage,  electricity,  comfortable 
coal  stove,  water  and  privy  outside  door.  Poultry, 
eggs,  milk  included.  Located  near  Flemington.  BOX 
4342,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

YOUNG  woman,  one  from  the  country  preferred,  to 

help  with  light  work  in  small  year  round  hotel 
in  small  town  near  city  of  20,000  population.  Bus 
passes  door.  A  good  home  with  good  pay.  References. 

BOX  4347,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  for  35  cow  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  and  young  stock  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  All  up-to-date  equipment  and  machinery. 
We  are  looking  for  sober,  industrious,  permanent 
man  and  will  furnish  new  modern  six  room  home  and 
the  additional  usual  privileges  together  with  good 
remuneration.  Have  other  competent  men.  BOX  4352, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 

55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  yfcars.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities,  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Aledical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insuranco,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  General  houseworker.  Alust  be  good  plain 

cook.  Room,  private  bath  and  radio  supplied.  Bus 
passes  door.  References  required.  Prefer  woman  at 

least  50  years  old.  Two  in  family,  one  extra  for 
lunch.  State  wages  required.  D.  H.  Aliller, 

Cannondale,  Conn. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Cottage  couples,  seniors  and  juniors. 

Beginning  salaries  $3,753.52  for  seniors  and 

$3,233.52  for  juniors,  less  small  charge  for  mainte¬ 
nance  One’  month’s  vacation  a  year,  also  sick  leave 
with  pay.  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys, 
near  Warwick.  N.  Y.  _ 

HEAD  Farmer  (dairyman)  to  take  charge  of  50  cattle, 

35  milking  cows.  Salary  $2,079  per  year,  small 
charge  for  maintenance  if  furnished,  four  weeks  paid 
vacation  annually,  sick  leave,  retirement  system, 
eight  hour  day,  six  day  week.  Farmer  $1,755  per 
year,  general  farm  work.  Other  conditions  samo  as 
above.  Write  fully  showing  marital  status,  age,  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys.  State  Shool,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE:  white,  young,  active  to  supervise  boys  in 
children’s  institution.  Experience  preferred  but  not 
necessary.  Good  salary  and  full  maintenance.  State 
full  particulars  in  reply.  Write  to  The  Northern 
Home  for  Children,  5301  Ridge  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
28,  Pennsylvania. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WOAIAN  To  take  care  of  smaH  girl  and  help  with 
housework  in  new  small  country  home  near  Bedford, 
New  York.  References  required.  $130  per  month.  BOX 
4356,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK  wanted.  Country.  Three  children.  Nurse  and 
day  help.  Top  wages.  Alt.  Kisco,  N.  Yr,  5021  collect. 

WANTED:  Two  women  in  neighboring  Protestant 
homes,  for  assistance  in  housework.  Adult  families. 
Permanent  positions  to  right  parties.  State  wages 
expected.  Reply  to  Mrs.  Seymour  S.  Atunro,  205 
Hurlburt  Road,  or  Airs.  J.  Howard  Ferguson,  109 
Harrington  Road,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Singlo  man  on  dairy  farm,  purebred 
Jerseys.  Alust  be  a  good  hand  milker,  knowledge 
of  general  farm  work;  good  salary,  plus  board.  Write 
giving  experience  and  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Alonmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  BOX  4384, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  15  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M.  11  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WIDOWER  with  three  children  seeks  a  congenial 
working  housekeeper  to  take  over  duties  in  subur¬ 
ban  home.  Catholic  preferred.  Permanent  home  for 
right  person;  reply  giving  telephone  if  available. 
T.  Foran,  25  Collins  Ave.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I. 

WANTED:  White  married  man,  steady,  able,  must 
have  good  eyesight;  work  on  general  farm  for 
market.  Good  house,  half  mile  from  village,  school; 
$140  month.  Ernest  Zimmerman,  St.  James, 
Long  Island.  _ _ 

HANDYA1AN,  country  home.  New  Jersey.  Clean 
house,  yard,  cars.  Sober,  steady  worker.  Room, 
board,  $65  month.  BOX  27,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

A1ILKERS  Wanted:  Machine;  3  times  daily;  wages 
$7.50  daily;  central  New  Jorsey.  Write  Forsgate 
Farms,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey,  giving  full  details. 
TRUSTWORTHY  Couple  for  small  gentleman’s  farm 
vicinity  of  Springfield,  Mass.  3  adults;  wife  as  cook; 
man  to  care  for  horses,  cow  and  garden.  Excellent 
living  quaters.  Permanent  position  with  friendly  con- 
siderate  people.  BOX  4357,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POULTRYAIAN,  experienced,  take  charge  2,000  hens, 
modern  plant;  good  salary,  bonus  and  modem  house. 
Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  New  York, _ 

$300  COUPLE  for  housework.  Butler-chauffeur,  cook¬ 
cleaning.  No  heavy  laundry.  Pleasant  room,  private 
bath.  Have  nurse  for  three  children.  Character  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Airs.  Abijah  Fox,  North  St., 
Greenwich.  Conn.  _ 

ALARRIED  man  to  work  in  creamery,  pasteurizing, 
bottling,  etc.  Opportunity  for  young  man  deter¬ 
mined  to  work.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Alust  have 

drivers  license.  Cottage  furnished.  Reference. 
Taylor's  Dairy,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Good  position,  light  work,  modern 
home,  own  apartment.  18  miles  from  New  York 

City,  in  New  Jersey.  BOX  4361,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GENERAL  housework,  Washington,  D.  C.  Family  of 
four  want  cook,  cleaner.  References  from  employer 
required.  BOX  4364,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARA1  Alanager:  Worker,  experienced  fruit  trees, 
crops,  landscape,  some  poultry.  Knowledge  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  opportunity.  Build  up  run  down  place. 
Alodern  house.  Write  Box  215,  Suite  617,  1457 

Broadway.  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman  with  knowledge 
of  hatching.  Reliable,  married,  and  sober.  Good 
opportunity.  Reference.  A.  G.  Robinson.  Seelyville,  Pa, 
WANTED:  Reliable  mothers  helper,  fond  of  children; 

do  simple  cooking,  general  housework.  $100  per 
month.  Write  David  Johnstone,  Stonington,  Conn. _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  for  children  requires:  A 
graduate  nurse  and  a  practical  nurse.  Also  group 
leaders  for  dormitory  care  of  childsen.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  leaflet,  write  to  BOX  207,  Chappaqua, 
Westchester  County,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework  in  a  family 
of  two.  All  conveniences.  Please  give  references,  age 
and  salary  expected.  This  residence  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  Reading,  Pa.  Address  reply  to  BOX  4366, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WT ANTED:  Experienced  truck  farmer  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  machinery.  Alust  be  an  A-l  man  with 
good  reference  for  crop  sharing  with  me.  I  have  150 
acres  of  good  fertile  ground.  Great  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Five  room  farm  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements.  bath,  gas.  water,  electricity.  Plenty  of 
other  concessions.  Rene  Bettine,  Cannon  Hill  Farm 
on  Route  17,  Goshen,  New  York. 

COOK  and  help  with  one  child,  opportunity  for 
girl  to  gain  experience;  attractive  country  home. 
Similar  position  available  next  door.  Write  or  wire 
Arthur  Gengler,  Norwalk,  Conn. _ 

FARM  superintendent  for  Aberdeen  Angus  farm  in 
Connecticut.  Write  giving  experience  and  salary 
desired.  BOX  4373,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Single  herdsman  for  modern  dairy  and 
general  farming.  Top  wages  to  qualified  man.  Write 
BOX  4371.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman,  married;  must 
have  dressing  experience,  opportunity  for  hard 
working  individual.  Alodern  4-room  house  with  bath, 
near  Trenton.  Write  Gus  Gellens,  Titusville.  N,  J, 
DAIRY’  farm  worker.  Alarried  man.  $125  per  month, 
usual  privileges.  New  modern  house.  This  is  a 
good,  steady  job  under  ideal  conditions  on  modern 
farm.  Chas.  D.  Alanning,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 
Telephone  Canaan  114-14, _ 

EXECUTIVE  housekeeper,  238-bed  general  hospital 
in  attractive  New  Jersey  suburb  of  New  York  City. 
Challenging  opportunity  for  experienced  person  of 
initiative.  Alaintenance  provided.  Write  stating  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  and  salary  requirement.  BOX  436S, 
Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

SINGLE  experienced  general  farmer  for  work  on 
modern  farm  with  small  herd.  De  Laval  milking 
machines,  Ford-Ferguson  tractor  and  all  attachments. 
Excellent  living  conditions  and  good  wages.  References. 
Edward  Holland.  New  Atilford,  Conn.  _ 

COUPLE:  Wife  to  cook  and  serve  two  adults  in 
modern,  Pennsylvania  suburban  home.  Permanent 
if  trustworthy  people.  Alan  to  help  about  house  with 
fires,  porches,  snow  shoveling.  Needed  by  mid- 

October,  or  November  1st  at  latest.  Wages  fair.  Sleep 
in  main  house.  BOX  4370,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL  for  light  housework  and  assist  with  two 

children.  Own  room,  bath,  radio.  Salary  good  and 
surroundings  pleasant.  Write  Airs.  Nesscr,  7  Aleadow- 
brook  Road.  White  Plains,  N.  Y..  or  call  White 
Plains  8679.  _ 

WANTED:  A  married  farmer  who  understands  poultry 

and  cows.  Good  house  and  usual  privileges.  BOX 
4382,  Rural  New-Y’orker,  _ 

HELP  wanted:  Good  dry  hand  milkers,  1,200  pure 

bred  Guernseys.  Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on 
main  highway,  5  miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  Alanager:  skilled  breeder;  dairyman;  lifetime 
experience  all  branches;  notable  achievements; 
worthy  results;  highly  profitable  farm  specialties.  BOX 
4294,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  watchman.  Estate,  hotel, 

roadhouse.  50  years  age.  Honest,  reliable,  trust¬ 
worthy.  English-Irish  extraction.  Private  room.  BOX 
4340,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BREEDER-Hatchery  superintendent,  member  Alary- 

land  R.O.P.  Breeders’  Assn.,  desires  position  with 
first-class  establishment.  Single,  age  30,  9  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  Alaryland’s  oldest  R.O.P.  breeder,  in¬ 
cluding  5%  years  complete  charge  all  sales,  pur¬ 
chases,  breeding,  etc.  Knowledge  crops  and  soil.  Can 
handle  men.  Highest  recommendations.  Available 
November  1st.  Write  Hurst,  Ayrlawn  Farms, 
Bethesda,  Aid. _ 

AIIDDLEAGED  man  wants  position  on  commercial 

vegetable  farm  or  caretaker,  private  estate.  Private 
living  quarters,  $125  a  month  minimum.  BOX  4344, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  gardener,  chauffeur,  handyman,  ex¬ 
cellent  references ;  married,  childless,  middleage. 
BOX  4351,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  with  high  school  son;  $25 
weekly.  BOX  4365,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPING  position  wanted  for  man  alone  or 
motherless  family.  $20  a  week.  P.  O.  BOX  36, 
Poolville,  N.  Y. _ 

GENTLEMAN  With  small  family  employed  in  New 
York  City  desires  living  quarters  in  exchange  for  ser¬ 
vice;  long  experience  at  automotive  maintenance;  ex- 
cellent  reference.  BOX  4355,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVANTED:  Young  Christian  woman  with  two 

children,  ages  10  and  3  years;  would  like  po¬ 
sition  as  housekeeper  on  farm;  small  salary.  BOX 
4369,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  Wanted:  Aliddleaged  couple,  wife  nurse, 

household  duties,  chauffeur,  caretaker,  estate,  crop 
or  dairy  farm  manager.  No  alcohol,  tobacco  or 
children,  practical  experience,  operation,  care  modern 
equipment.  Alanagement  men,  honest,  reliable,  capable 
carrying  full  responsibility.  Prefer  contacting  only 
parties  who  appreciate  couple  with  above  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Alight  consider  caring  for  elderly  couple 
for  property.  Personal  or  written  references.  L. 
Eckler,  Jordanville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANT  to  learn  farming,  looking  forward  to  buying 

after  knowing  the  how,  why,  and  when  of  farm- 
ing.  BOX  4363,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-Caretaker,  49,  seeks  position  on  country 

estate,  BOX  4359,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOAIAN :  Refined  Christian,  wishes  work,  chamber¬ 

maid,  light  housework  for  adults,  not  servant;  will 
help  in  hospitals,  tourist  homes.  Write  care  Post 
Office  Box  65,  Sidney,  N.  Y. _ 

CAPONIZING  expert.  Lilly  Eilertsen.  Centereach, 

Long  Island.  Tel.  Ronkonkoma  8669. 

FARAIER,  married,  three  children,  desires  position 

on  farm  or  estate.  Experienced  mechanic  and  tractor 
operator.  BOX  4372.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  or  assistant  herdsman,  milk  room  ex 
perience,  desires  to  make  change.  Alarried.  Good 
reference.  BOX  4377,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CARETAKER,  experienced)  care  of  poultry,  water 

fowls,  garden,  lawn,  flower  beds;  chauffeur’s  license 
Single.  Wishes  position  on  country  place.  References 
BOX  4367.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURIST  middleage,  reliable,  experience 
breeder  cattle,  horses;  seeking  permaneat  position 
BOX  4378,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Dependable;  cook,  houseworker,  gardener 

repairs,  furnace,  general  handy.  BOX  4379,  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  cook;  son  22.  German-Americar 

experienced;  go  anywhere;  farm;  moderate  wages 
BOX  4380.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  experienced  in  farming 

dairying,  machinery;  good  wages,  living  con 
ditions.  BOX  4381,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIARRIED  man,  in  40's,  no  children;  experience 
poultry,  orchards,  •  wants  general  light  farm  work 
small  stock.  BOX  43S5,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC 


NEW  Spring  catalog  just  printed.  Describes  hundreds 
bargains  (Eastern  States).  Don’t  buy  without 
“•  11  Husted  Farm  Agency,  248S  Concourse, 

Bronx  a8.  New  York. _ 

AIAINE  farms.  Alany  to  choose  from,  low  prices 

easy  terms.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie 

Agency.  65  Patterson  St..  Augusta,  Afaine. 

WEST’S  Fall  catalogue  hundred  pages  farm  anc 

business  bargains  New  York,  other  states.  Free  copj 
write.  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE-5,  Pitts - 
burgh,  J6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

$7,200  buys  farm,  140  acres,  18  head  livestock,  crops 

tools,  milking  machine,  electricity;  easy  terms.  Write 
Air.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Free  list,  farms,  etc 


WANTED  real  estate:  Farms,  stores,  hotels,  sa5 
stations,  tourist  homes,  camps,  lake  properties, 
if  you  want  to  sell  list  your  place  with  us  at 
once.  We  have  the  buyers.  Square  Deal  Farm 
Agency,  A.  H.  Silliman  owner.  143  Alain  St  , 
Oneonta,  N.  Y". _ 

FOR  SALE:  Maple  Hedge  Farms.  Ivelton.  Chester  Co 

I  a.  Located  1  mile  south  of  route  1,  half  nay  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia.  P3.  and  Baltimore,  Aid.  Two  of 
Chester  County’s  finest  dairy  farms.  Alay  be  bought 
separately  or  as  a  unit  with  or  without  personal  pro¬ 
perty.  Up-to-date  dairy  farms  with  supporting  swine 
and  poultry  units.  Brick  main  dwellings  on  each  with 
all  modern  conveniences.  Extra  houses  on  each  with  all 
conveniences.  Farms  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  44  tie 
stalls  on  No.  1  farm;  42  stanchions  on  No.  2  farm. 
Bull  pens,  calf  pens  and  maternity  stalls  with  each 
unit.  Sufficient  silos  for  both  milking  bams.  Inspection* 
by  appointment  only.  R.  W.  Long,  Broker,  Avondale, 
Pa.  E.  Frank  Pusey,  Agent,  West  Grove,  Pa.  Phone: 
W,  G.  4921. _ _ 

TWO  acres,  wooded,  near  river,  bus  service;  $225. 

Also  IVi  acres,  wooded,  $350.  Other  highway  lo¬ 
cations,  prices  very  reasonable.  Alonthly  terms. 
Safranek,  Y’ineland,  N.  J. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  10  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  97  miles  from  New  York  City.  67  acres.  Ideal 
farm,  country  home,  or  for  raising  poultry.  House 
is  modern,  with  7  rooms,  hot  water  heat  installed 
1944,  bath,  electricity,  laundry  tubs,  jack  stove  for 
heating  water.  80  ft.  deep  well  with  electric  pump. 
New  layer  house  20x100  ft.  Another  new  one  24x60 
ft.  Brooder  house  20x36.  3  small  brooder  houses.  2-car, 
2-story  garage.  Capacity  1,600  hens  and  2,300  baby 
chicks.  Price  $9,000.  Stock  and  equipment  can  also 
be  purchased.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna, _ 

LADY'  owner  cannot  handle,  200  acre  farm :  includes 
66  head  registered  Holstein  herd;  Farmall  tractor, 
finest  line  equipment;  10  room  homestead;  barn 
110x32,  48  stanchions;  other  buildings;  will  sell  at 
practically  value  stock-equipment.  Write  A-2496  QE. 
West’s,  Dewey  Carlson,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

STOCKED  equipped  dairy  farm,  ready  to  work.  175 
acres,  80  tillable,  44  woodland,  balance  pasture. 
Spring  water,  trout  stream,  orchard.  10-room  house, 
electricity;  good  barn,  36  ties,  drinking  cups,  2  silos, 
garage,  20  milking  cows,  10  heifers,  1  bull,  2  horses, 
complete  machinery,  hay.  Everything  for  only  $14,000; 
part  cash  down.  For  this  and  other  farms,  see 

Craig,  Dairy  Farm  Specialist,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Summer  boarding  house,  21  rooms 

furnished  and  equipped.  11  acres  on  scenic  river. 
$20.000,  Ryan,  R.  D.  3.  Newton,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY,  poultry  farm,  100-150  acres.  Buildings  good 
condition,  all  Improvements;  150-200  miles  upstate 
New  York.  BOX  4383,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WILL  buy  or  rent  about  50  acres,  small  house,  radius 
75  miles  from  New  York  City.  Give  details  and 

price.  Afr.  Afurray,  488  Sixth  Ave.,  New  Y’ork  City. 

FOR  Sale:  Adjoining  farms,  175  acres  for  $1,800; 

140  acres  for  $1,200;  plenty  of  water  and  timber; 

easy  terms.  James  Allen,  14  Empey  Ave.,  Camden, 
New  York. 


BEAUTIFUIL  country  estate  and  productive  truck 
and  dairy  farm,  150  acres,  equipped  with  all  modem 
machinery.  1-15  room  house  with  all  modem  im¬ 
provements.  2-5  room  farm  houses  with  all  improve¬ 
ments.  1  large  40  stanchion  barn.  Chicken  coops. 
Buildings  for  storing  machinery,  etc.  Plenty  of  water 
from  springs  by  gravity.  No  pumping.  Natural  gas 
from  the  highway.  Wallkill  River  runs  through  prop¬ 
erty.  Some  fruit  trees.  Has  to  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Sacrifice  sale,  $50,000.  one-half  cash. 

Cannon  Hill  Farm  on  Rout©  17,  Orange  County, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  Brokers  protected.  Call  Ci.  6-0023 
for  appointment.  _ 

ALAN,  old  pensioner,  wishes  to  rent  of  Christian,  family 

on  farm,  two  rooms,  tool  shed,  vegetable  garden; 
?,eaE,  ln  Rhode  Island.  Protestant,  references. 

BOX  4341,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  reliable  and  sober  married  man  with 
own  help  a  175  acre  farm  and  25  to  3()  cow  dairy 
with  ability  to  operate  living  near  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Yorker 3ent  °"  75  C0W  dairy-  BOX  4345>  Rural  New- 

EQUIPPED  poultry  farm,  on  macadam  highway. 

Chenango  County.  6-room  house,  bath,-  electricity, 
good  repair.  Fine  poultry  houses.  Good  water  system. 
Ineluded  are  2,000  layers  and  complete  equipment, 
for  $1-,00Q.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

d?4lT,  ^arm-  410  tillable,  estimate  1,700,000 

onti??iber0’  14  room  homestead; 

barn  38x130,  20x30;  2nd  barn  36x70;  garage;  poultry 

$?«snnn  w™,  tcn^nL mc '  includes  stock-equipment; 

No '  11-,  Elmira,  N.5  Y  ^  WeSt'S  Winch’ 

400  QUART  milk  route  and  300  acre  farm  for  sale. 
jJS’  ''°'vs’  Pasteurizing  equipment,  etc., 

$25,000  Without  stock  $20,000.  Substantial  down 
Paf™ent  required.  Would  consider  renting  to  excellent 
da,(f?  hman  wltR  own  herd  and  interested  in  retail 

BOX  43U48neRura^New-Yonrkc?0rthern  Massachusetts- 

2’°“°  Poultry  farm  12  acres,  ideally  located, 

15  miles  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fully  equipped,  brood¬ 
ing  capacity  4,000;  unusual  outlet  all  products.  1945 
beut  ,lnc“ae.  ?131 1 00-  1  room  h°use,  bath,  hot  water 

Tver’s  sTToon  $8;00®’  *15'000:  stocked  2,000 

layers  $18,000.  Terms,  A.  R.  Simpler,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

J',arn! •  6"3  room  house,  10  or  more  acres, 
rai°m^>.W00r!,anci. on  good  road-  Electricity,  water  not 
New-Ymker50  “lleS  t0  New  York-  R°X  4353,  Rural 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
in  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
15c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


$1,000  FOR  113  acre  level  tractor  worked  farm-  8 

°wneT  S, 

^d3tWesT  Rea’itofs?1  N°~  U*  EImira’  Y-  Buck 
250  ACRES.  State  Highway.  Fine  buildings  (2-familv 

g«’  £’S 

Darwin  Crai^^Attornev  half  ca3h  down. 

Jri!it  orchard  in  good  condition  with 
hoiise  on  highway  or  good  road.  Southern  Pennsvl- 
Maryland-  Virginia  or  New  Jersey  Give" full 
Yorker  “  fint  ,etter’  B0X  4354>  Bural  New- 

BYZ.  d“«c‘  frc‘n  owner  339  acre  farm,  barn  36xl°0 

3t?b}g  f°r  young  stock  150  feet  long  ‘  200 
acres  workable  with  tractor.  Drilled  well  90 
Has  carried  100  head  stock.  Will  sell  bare  firm  t- 

ncuiars.  Fred  W.  Green,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

County3"^^”'  country*  iTsLgs^anted" 

Kromka  Agency.  126  Liberty  St  ,  Boonton  N T*’ 

2TSI  S»s4."wir  « 

w  23 


VIJ;BXGB.  farm:(  59  acres,  9-room  house,  bath  steam 

s?fS3% 

gown.  Craig.  Dairy  Farm  Specialist  aL°Wv 

garage,  l^^^^rgvements.  J.  W,  HamiHon! 

^  *new  ^alprice*e^fi  onn^xx’ f>rm’  811  conveniences,  like 

Honesdale  Pa. ?  '  t6  0Wner~  Bobert  'Marsh> 

60  acres  woods,  9 -room  house  hath"* 
electricity,  gas,  large  barn,  water  cuns  7*1  h^a  i 

tsrw,  & 

^E/^it-dai^  fami  for  rent-  sale  optional  Only 
parties  who  can  prove  responsibility  and  eXDerienc« 
need  apply,  BOX  4358,  Rural  New-Yorker 

jus  .g*- 

wTefieM  R  *1  Maine‘  C‘  WilIiams-  Box  458, 
WANTED:  Small  one  man  farm,  vicinity  of  Pougii- 


ELD  ERL  Y'  couple  looking  for  a  smaller 
Yorker’  IUtle  acreage.  BOX  1360.  Rural  \:,3 

"iZF’Z  ^ 


FOR  Sale:  Equipped  farm,  beautiful  THiyv  7Z 
credited  dairy,  Colonial  house,  large  barn  ’  elec¬ 
tricity,  sugar  place,  timber.  Ideal  for  Summer 

SuUon.  vlrmonc1  bulldinES  with  some  land-  dossier, 

^cicctrtcUy.  “so""  miRs'1"  from'1  New  ' “*  Ymk"  Citf 

Golden  s  Pickle  Works,  Inc.,  367  Park  Ave.,  Brooklyn! 
N.  Telephone  Evergreen  8-9626. 

PROPERTY’  Fronting  100-aere  lake,  near  town,  good 
road,  four  hours  New  York  City.  State  full  Dar- 
CUylar34  K°thenbere’  55  Bayson  Ave.,  New  York 

95.  DAIRY  head:  Farming-milking  equipment;  dairv 

barn,  69  stanchions;  2  silos;  other  buildings-  13 
rooms,  -  baths;  fruit;  245  acres;  priced  quick  sale 
Write  8786  QE.  West’s,  W.  Shipherd,  Rep  03 

Rector™'1  ’  Bandulph’  N-  Y-  Buck  and  West 


BEAUTIFUL  country  farm  home  like  you  would  ex- 
pect  to  find  m  city,  has  everything.  Selling  at 
owners  sacrifice.  Write  Dallas  Marcellus,  R  D  “ 

I  nadilla.  N.  Y. _  “* 

SELECT  Alaryland  farms  for  most  every  purse  and 
purpose.  Advise  your  wants.  Kitchen  Real  Estate 
Professional  Building.  Baltimore  1,  Maryland.  ’ 

FOR  Sale:  Alodern  hatchery  and  broiler  plant 

capacity.  Incubator,  1.000  capacity.  Broiler  plant 
R»ri?ineek'  , Modern  3-family  apartment  included. 
mv,idi  P  and  e<i»1Pment  first  class  condition.  Reason, 
other  business,  BOX  4376,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Sa*V-  152  ?fTe  ■  farm  at  Hollands ville  Road. 
Steve  Kliment,  Harrington,  Delaware. 


w TED:  Farm,  large  house  suitable  for  boarders- 
30  acres  or  more  land  with  brook  on  hard  road; 
7o-l.o  miles  New  York  City;  up  to  $8,000.  J. 
Carlson,  29-04  2ith  Ave.,  Astoria,  Long  Island. 


FOR  Sale:  Business  waterfront;  Freeport.  450  ft  on 
three  fine  channels  Will  make  shipyard  for  boats. 
Iseubeck,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisement$  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  676. 


\ 


...and  we  do  mean  your  dollars,  Mr.  Farmer! 
Those  dollars  you  earned  through  a  long  hot 
summer  by  your  sweat  and  hard  work.  Those 
'  dollars  that  you  invested  in  valuable  farm 
machines. 

Now,  before  winter  gets  a  head  start  on  you, 
protect  that  equipment!  Rust  won’t  wait  for 
your  leisure  hours,  nor  will  it  respect  a  cover¬ 


ing  of  wood,  tarpaulin  or  metal.  It  strikes  fast ! 

For  these  reasons,  the  largest  petroleum 
laboratories  in  the  nation  have  worked  to  per¬ 
fect  petroleum  products  that  will  effectively 
combat  corrosion  . . .  products  such  as  ESSO 
RUST-BANS. 

There  are  esso  rust-bans  to  meet  every 
problem  of  equipment  storage.  Rust  has  been 


your  winter  storage  problem,  and  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  your  economical  solution. 

Prepare  your  farm  equipment  for  storage 
with  Esso  Farm  Products.  They  assure  safe 
storage  . . .  rust-free.  For  helpful  information 
on  farm  problems  ask  Esso  Marketers,  Room 
1600,  26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  New  York 
to  send  you  free  copies  of  Esso  Farm  News. 


MANY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  USE  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Vol  CV.  roUQbVvheodn(ueotl  IVl-ntl1^  b,y  ■,Th^T  ^rral,PublIshIng  c°'*  *?  1Q4.fi  Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945,  at  the  NT-  CCQ1 

V  Ul.  V  •  333  w.  30th  St.,  hew  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  llOVeiUDcr  6,  1  Z/^tO  post  office  at  New  York>  N  y  (  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  1N0«  O 1 


Photo— Frank  Dennis,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


A  Stack  of  Buzz  Wood  Always  Comes  in  Very  Handy  on  the  Farm 
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Growing,  Legumes  on 


SIGNIFICANT  degree  of  soil 
acidity  has  long  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  troublesome  condition 
for  legumes,  particularly  those 
more  desirable  as  forage  for 
livestock.  Yet  it  is  highly  prob- 
that  native  legumes  once  grew  well  on 
those  same  troublesome  soils  when  they  were 
first  cleared  of  virgin  timber  or  plowed  out 
of  the  prairie  sod.  Failures  of  many  legume 
crops  to  return  the  cost  of  their  seedings  have 


By  Wm.  A.  Albrecht 

generated  the  desire  to  find  some  acid-tolerant 
legume  of  high  feeding  value.  The  hope  of 
finding  such  a  legume  has  long  been  a  tanta¬ 
lizing  problem  for  many  agronomists. 

Now  that  we  are  moving  forward  to  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  clay,  or  the  dy¬ 
namic  fraction  of  the  soil,  becomes  acid  and 
sour,  and  how  it  is  a  kind  of  a  jobber  that 
may  carry  in  stock  the  supply  of  plant  nu¬ 
trients  from  which  it 


takes  acidity,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that 
legumes  may  actually 
tolerate  acidity.  We 
now  know  that  this  is 
true,  provided  they 
have  access  to  a  well- 
balanced  supply  of 
nourishment  from  the 
soil,  of  have  ample 
fertility  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  acidity. 

Soil  Acidity  is 
Natural 

An  acid  condition  is 
perfectly  natural  in 
regions  where  inten¬ 
sive  and  productive 
agriculture  is  located. 
Such  an  industry  es¬ 
tablishes  itself  by  the 
help  of,  and  on  soils 
formed  by,  annual 
rainfalls  high  enough 
to  have  water  going 
down  through  the  soil. 
It  demands  moderate 
temperatures.  Such 
climatic  conditions 
leach  the  soil  with 
carbonic  acid  and 
carry  plant  nutrients 
away  in  solution  as 
we  know  from  the 
hard  waters  that  make 
up  the  ground  water. 
These  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevail  in 
the  Eastern  half  of 
the  United  States. 
They  also  prevail  in 
the  temperate  zone 
where  annual  rainfalls 
are  more  than  ap¬ 
proximately  30  inches. 
In  other  words,  they 
prevail  where  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  exceeds  the 
evaporation.  Such 


The  plants  on  the  right  show  the  benefit  of  proper  fertility  on  an  acid  soil; 
those  on  the  left  (.enlarged  in  inset )  suggest  a  magnesium  deficiency. 


On  the  right  half  of  this  test  plot  of  soybeans,  calcium  chloride  and  calcium 
nitrate,  which  do  not  neutralize  soil  acidity,  were  used;  lime  hydrate,  an  acid 
neutralizer,  was  used  on  the  left  half.  There  was  no  difference  between  the 
two  pieces  either  in  growth  or  in  yield. 


Sweet  clover ,  when  limed  and  plowed  under,  can  be  a  good  soil  builder,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  apply 

potash  to  feed  the  corn  crop  which  follows. 
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Acid  Soils 

combinations  of  climatic  forces  of  soil  de¬ 
velopment  produce  a  clay,  the  particular 
chemical  composition  and  structure  of  which 
give  it  a  high  capacity  to  adsorb  and  exchange, 
that  is,  to  take  up  and  to  give  up,  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  both  nutrient  and  non-nutrient 
values  to  crops.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  fortunate 
natural  circumstance,  namely,  that  where  the 
rainfalls  are  high  enough  to  grow  crops  abun¬ 
dantly  there  should  also  be  this  large  capacity 
of  the  clay  to  hold  acidity  to  a  correspondingly 
high  degree.  This  is  good  fortune  because  such 
high  capacity  for  holding  soil  acidity  is  also 
the  same  high  capacity  for  holding  fertility  or 
crop  nourishment. 

Since  the  highest  agricultural  productivity 
now  exists  in  those  soils  recognized  as  acid, 
and  also  in  those  which  were  acid  to  possibly 
a  lesser  degree  in  their  virgin  state,  can  the 
soil  acidity  itself  be  the  cause  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  growing  legumes?  If  these  virgin  soils 
built  themselves  originally  to  high  levels  of 
organic  matter  by  taking  nitrogen  from  the 
only  ultimate  source,  which  is  the  air,  surely 
there  must  have  been  some  legumes  and  some 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  growing  in  them. 

Acidity  and  Fertility  on  Clay 

In  breaking  rock  down  to  make  soil,  it  is 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  rain  water  that  is 
the  main  responsible  chemical  reagent.  Clay 
is  a  residue  of  that  process.  Different  kinds 
of  clay  result  according  to  different  combin¬ 
ations  of  temperature  and  rainfall.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  different  clays  are  being 
produced,  they  are  also  being  stocked  with 
varying  amounts  of  the  different  chemical 
elements,  both  plant  nutrients  and  non¬ 
nutrients.  This  happens  while  these  separate 
elements  are  being  broken  out  of  the  rock 
and  while  "moving  down  through  the  soil  in 
dilute  solution.  They  are  being  concentrated 
on  the  clay  through  its  action  both  as  a  filter 
and  as  an  adsorber.  Some  elements  are  held 
more  firmly  by  the  clay  than  others.  Then, 
too,  since  the  clay  of  our  most  productive  soils 
is  highly  negative  in  its  electrical  charge,  it 
necessarily  holds  chemical  elements  of  the 
opposite  or  positive  charge.  But  when  hydro¬ 
gen  in  the  soil  is  also  positive  in  charge,  such 
as  calcium  in  lime,  potassium,  or  magnesium, 
we  may  well  expect  that  the  clay  should  be 
holding  hydrogen  or  acidity  as  a  non -nutrient 
along  with  these  other  elements  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  fertility. 

When  carbonic  acid  is  spending  its  soluble 
hydrogen  or  its  acid  in  breaking  down  rocks 
to  make  their  calcium,  potassium  and  other 
elements  soluble  and  available  for  plants,  it 
should  be  no  surprise  to  us  that  this  mixture 
of  positively  charged  elements,  whether  nu¬ 
trient  or  not,  should  be  caught  up  by  and 
concentrated  on  the  negatively  charged  clay. 
Can  it  not  be  readily  appreciated  then  that 
acidity  and  fertility  are  therefore  inter¬ 
changeable  and  that  any  root  growing  into  a 
soil  center  or  spot  of  fertility  is  also  going 
into  possible  acidity? 

Here  then  in  these  facts  is  a  good  foundation 
for  our  thinking  about  and  understanding  of 
the  acidity-fertility  situation  in  the  soil. 
Acidity  helps  to  develop  a  fertile  soil  under 
moderate  rainfalls  and  stocks  it  with  fertility, 
but  under  higher  rainfalls  this  same  acidity 
that  puts  nutrients  on  the  clay  can  be  ex¬ 
cessive  enough  to  take  them  off.  Thus,  when 
the  soil  has  naturally  become  acid  to  a  high 
degree,  this  condition  merely  means  that  the 
fertility  has  been  removed  to  a  dangerously 
large  extent.  In  reality,  it  is  then  the  star¬ 
vation  of  the  plant  for  nourishment  in  an 
acid  soil  rather  than  the  excessive  degree  of 
acidity  that  makes  what  we  call  soil  acidity, 
so  troublesome  in  the  growing  of  crops.  It  is 
not  the  arrival  in  the  soil  of  the  hydrogen  or 
acidity,  but  rather  the  departure  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  that  is  the  real  trouble. 

It  is  this  interchangeability  of  acidity  for 
fertility  on  the  clay  that  makes  possible  the 
very  feeding  or  nourishment  of  the  plant  by 
the  soil.  Experimental  studies  using  the  clay 
as  a  medium  for  growing  plant  roots  have 
shown  that  the  root  gives  off  carbon  dioxide 
and  thereby  surrounds  itself  with  acidity 
from  carbonic  '  (Continued  on  Page  690) 
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Brown  November 

When  the  tenth  sheet  is  torn  from 
the  big  feed  and  grain  company 
calendar  that  hangs  on  the  kitchen 
wall,  a  man  knows  that  the  year’s 
clock  is  slowing  down.  Gone  now  is 
the  glory  that  was  October.  The  time 
of  brownness  has  come  to  the  land. 
Black  frosts  have  laid  harsh  hands  on 
meadow,  field  and  upland  pasture. 
Sodden  brown  leaves  make  a  soft 
woodland  carpet.  Faded-out  goldenrod 
stands  lackadaisically  along  the  stone 
walls;  frost-bleached  asters  make 
patches  of  pale  color  around  the  or¬ 
chard  edges.  Brown-tan  leaves  of  scrub 
oaks  hang  on  tenaciously,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  drab  time  of  year.  In  the  fence 
corners,  the  scraggly  arms  of  stag¬ 
horn  sumac  hold  aloft  their  pennant 
cones  of  maroon  berries  for  the 
winter  birds  and  the  deer  that  will  come 
from  the  cedar  swamp  in  midwinter. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  care 
for  the  “mad  moon”  month.  They  see 
the  drear  and  cheerless  aspect  of  the 
season.  There’s  hoar  frost  on  the 
grasses  in  the  morning  and  the  brown- 
ribbon  furrows  of  the  Fall  plowed 
fields  are  an  icy  pattern  of  little  ridges 
and  hollows.  The  sun  rises  reluctantly 
and  late  and  takes  its  brief  course 
across  a  lead-blue  sky  far  south  of  the 
horizon’s  pole.  At  mid-afternoon  it 
drops  suddenly  from  sight  behind  hills 
and  the  last  pale  fingers  of  light  swiftly 
pull  the  curtain  over  the  land.  Night 
comes  suddenly,  a  smothering  blanket 
of  darkness  that  seems  to  drop  from 
the  heavens. 

But  the  Countryman  who  is  attuned 
to  Nature’s  moods  finds  a  certain  deep 
satisfaction  in  the  shortening  days. 
A  quiet  mood  of  waiting  is  over  the 
earth.  A  season’s  cycle  of  fruition  is 
ended;  now  is  an  interlude  before  the 
King  of  the  Snows  descends  from 
northern  tundras  with  his  resistless 
legions  and  takes  possession  for  a 
time.  There’s  work  to  do  on  the  farm, 
finishing  up  the  last  tasks  before  Winter 
comes  in  earnest.  The  boards  and  stakes 
are  brought  down  from  the  scaffold, 
and  troughs  of  firmly-tamped  sawdust 
are  put  around  the  house  and  ell  to 
keep  out  the  exploring  fingers  of 
winter  winds.The  brown-damp  saw¬ 
dust  of  the  weathered  ice  house  is 
cleaned  out  and  the  old  building  made 
ready  for  the  layer  of  green-white 
frozen  water  that  will  be  harvested  in 
January.  The  red  kidneys  and  yellow 
eyes  are  flailed  out  on  the  big  barn 
floor  and  the  makings  of  Saturday 
night  suppers  and  Sunday  morning 
breakfasts  stored  in  the  hand-made 
wooden  buckets  beneath  the  pantry 
shelf.  The  corn  has  to  be  husked,  and 
the  kindling  wood  split,  so  that  a  man 
can  get  the  fire  going  quickly  in  the 
kitchen  stove  oq  zero  mornings. 

To  him  who  accepts  philosophically 
the  cycling  seasons  as  the  annual  hoop 
of  time  rolls  its  inexorable  circle, 
November  is  a  good  month.  The  land 
may  be  brown  and  the  hours  of  day¬ 
light  short;  the  north  wind  will  grow 
more  chilly  and  the  pulse  of  earth 
beats  more  slowly.  It  is  the  drowsing 
time,  the  quiet  interlude  between 
Fall  and  Winter.  Soon  the  turnkey, 
Old  Man  Winter,  will  twist  his  wrist 
and  sleep  will  descend  on  the  land. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 


About  Swiss  Chard 

Some  older  readers  may  recall  the 
name  of  Francis  Briell  of  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  “The  World’s  Seed  Grow- 
ed.”  He  shipped  seeds  to  many  parts 
of  the  globe  and  was  the  originator 
or  introducer  of  many  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  from  generations  of  seedsmen 
and  was  a  leader  in  his  profession.  He 
also  found  time  to  serve  the  community 
in  many  public  offices,  including  a 
term  or  two  in  Congress.  Definitely  a 
solid  citizen,  but  to  me  he  is  great 
because  he  was  the  introducer  of  one 
of  my  favorite  vegetables. 

When  the  children  and  men  folks 
wouldn’t  eat  their  spinach,  many  a 
happy  housewife  has  found  that  they 
could  be  coaxed  to  accept  Swiss  chard. 
To  most  home  gardeners,  as  to  me, 
Swiss  chard  is  a  must  every  season. 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Nissley’s  ubiquitos 
and  invaluable  little  handbook  tells  us 
that  it  has  enjoyed  manjs  esteem  and 
cultivation  for  from  two  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  years,  having  come  originally 
from  the  Canai^  Islands  ,  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Europe,  and  the  temperate  sec¬ 
tions  of  Western  Asia. 

It  was  about  1880  that  one  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  asked  Mr.  Briell  for  a  leave 
of  absence  to  go  home  to  Sweden  to 
visit  his  family.  He  was  told  that  his 
job  would  be  waiting  for  him.  Mr. 
Briell  also  said:  “Gus,  you’ve  lived  here 
some  time;  you  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  we  grow  in  this  country. 
Keep  your  eyes  open  when  you’re  over 
there,  and  if  you  see  anything  that 
seems  worthwhile,  bring  back  some 
seed  oF  plants.  If  we  can  use  it  here, 
I’ll  pay  all  yoiir  expenses  both  ways.” 
Gus  came  back  some  months  later  with 
some  Swiss  chard  seed.  He  and  his 
employer  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
American  gardener.  Also,  the  gardeners 
of  Europe  should  be  grateful  to 
American  plant  geneticists,  who  have 
greatly  improved  chard  in  the  last 
three  decades.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  what 
Gus’  last  name  was.  f.  m.  c. 


IN  HUNDREDS  of  tests  the  new 
Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip 
has  proved  it  has  four  big  advantages 
over  any  other  tractor  tire.  It  Cleans 
Better.  It  Pulls  More.  It  Lasts  Longer. 
It  Rides  Smoother.  Previous  standards 
of  tractor  tire  performance  are  now 
obsolete.  Here  are  facts  and  figures: 

CLEANS  UP  TO  100%  BETTER ...  Bars 
curve  and  flare  outward  to  give  wider 
exit  for  mud  and  trash.  Bars  join  in 
the  center  —  no  open  center  to  pick 
up  trash  and  mud.  When  the  going  is 
really  tough,  the  Champion  cleans  up 
to  100%  better. 

PULLS  UP  TO  62%  MORE  . . .  Pyramid- 
type  curved  traction  bars  cut  deeply 
into  the  soil  with  wedge -like  action. 
Connected  bars  take  a  powerful  center 
bite  in  the  heart  of  the  traction  zone. 
Only  Firestone  can  use  this  patented 
tread  design. 

LASTS  UP  TO  91%  LONGER ...  Extra 
high  traction  bars,  buttressed  at  the 
base  and  Triple-Braced  in  the  center, 
don’t  bend,  break  nor  push  through 
the  cord  body.Tests  under  extreme  con¬ 
ditions  prove  91%  longer  traction  life. 

BETTER  ROADABILITY  .  .  .  Wider  area 
of  contact  with  ground  and  continuous 
curved  bars  give  smoother  rolling 
motion,  eliminate  bounce  and  wobble 
of  broken  bars. 

Buy  new  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grips.  They  cost  no  more. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


PULLS 

s  62^ 
MORI 


GROUND 

GRIPS 


AND  GIVE  A  SMOOTHER  RIDE 


Greatest  Advancement  In  Power  Farming 
Since  Firestone  Put  The  Farm  On  Rubber 


Copyright.  1946,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Farmers  vote  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
open  type  tractor  tire  treads 

NATION-WIDE  POLL  REVEALS  FARMERS’  OWN  EXPERIENCES  WITH  TIRES 


BALLOTS  received  from  all  48  states  in 
a  poll  of  tractor  tire  tread  preferences 
show  that  twice  as  many  farmers  prefer 
open  tread  tractor  tires  as  prefer  other 
principal  types  combined. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  Fact  Finders 
Associates,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  who 
conducted  the  study  in  order  to  get  a 
country-wide  picture  of  farmers’  actual 
experiences  with  tractor  tires. 

The  first  question  asked  was  what  type 
tread  gives  the  most  traction.  Alongside 
this  question  were  printed  pictures  of  the 
open  type  with  separate  bars,  the  closed 
type  with  connected  bars,  and  the  button 
type.  Tabulation  of  the  votes  showed 
67.7 %  of  all  farmers  voting  in  favor  of  the 
open  tread.  Only  26.6%  preferred  the 
closed  tread  for  traction  and  4.2%  the 
button  type.  One  and  one-half  per  cent 
had  no  choice. 

This  is  the  picture  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  State  by  state,  the  vote  was  almost 
the  same.  Some  of  the  heavy  tractor  farm¬ 
ing  states,  however,  such  as  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  showed  almost  a  75% 
preference  for  the  open  tread. 

Returns  analyzed  by  makes  of  tractors 
owned  showed  the  same  trend.  According 
to  the  experiences  of  most  farmers,  any 
make  tractor  operates  better  on  open 
tread,  separate  bar  tires. 

The  open  tread  illustrated  on  the  ballot 
was  originated  by  B.  F.  Goodrich  10 
years  ago.  It  has  been  the  only  type  trac¬ 
tor  tire  tread  used  by  the  company  since 


that  time.  On  this  tire  the  bars  or  cleats 
each  form  a  separate  traction  unit.  The 
bars  are  arranged  in  pairs  to  give  extra 
bite  and  prevent  slippage.  Because  the 
tread  is  open  and  the  bars  unconnected, 
mud  and  trash  drop  out  as  the  tire  rolls. 
The  tread  stays  clean,  unclogged.  Trac¬ 
tion  is  improved,  work  is  handled  more 
quickly  with  less  fuel  used. 

Here  are  actual  comments  from  farmers 
as  reported  by  Fact  Finders  Associates: 
"The  open  center  cleans  better  and  a  clean 
tread  always  gives  good  traction.”  "I  have 
used  all  3  and  prefer  B.  F.  Goodrich.” 
"The  tread  with  separate  cleats  seems  to 
have  better  cleaning  and  more  bite.”  "I 
have  watched  all  different  types  of  tread 
on  the  same  kind  of  tractor  in  the  same 
field.  The  open  center  holds  best  and 
cleans  best.”  Many  farmers  said  they  had 
tried  various  makes  of  tires  but  liked  B.  F. 
Goodrich  best  because  of  the  extra  traction. 

The  heavy  preference,  2  to  1,  for  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  type  tread  is  explained  by 
the  experience  of  farmers  who  have  tried 
several  types  of  tractor  tires  on  their  own 
farms.  Farmers  who  own  several  tractors 
and  have  used  three  or  four  types  of  tread 
are  strongest  in  their  conviction  that  the 
open  tread  gives  the  greatest  traction. 

While  supplies  are  still  short  in  some 
areas,  all  B.  F.  Goodrich  dealers  are  now 
taking  orders  for  these  open  tread  tires. 
Many  are  making  immediate  deliveries. — 
advertisement  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com¬ 
pany \  Akron,  Ohio. 


Our  Cover  Picture 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  reared  in 
the  hill  country  hereabouts,  goes  back 
there  weekends  to  visit  his  and  his 
wife’s  parents.  He  often  sees  groups 
of  several  deer  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  knowing  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  “shot”  of  them  for  magazine 
publication,  he  always  tells  me  I 
should  have  been  at  such  and  such  a 
place  the  night  before.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  would  do  some  scouting 
around  there  in  the  fertile  deer 
country  to  see  if  I  might  be  as  for¬ 
tunate  as  my  informer  has  so  often 
been. 

A  few  days  ago  I  drove  up  that  way. 
I  stopped  at  a  friend’s  house  for  a 
few  minutes’  chat  and  happened  to 
mention  my  intents  and  purposes.  He 
knew  exactly  where  the  place  was  I 
had  described.  In  fact,  he  said  one  of 
his  woodlots  was  on  that  very  deer 
run.  He  wanted  me  to  see  his  recently 
acquired  woodlot,  so  offered  to  ride 
up  that  way  with  me.  We  didn’t  see 
any  deer  but  when  he  showed  me  the 
results  or  fruits  of  his  “odd-time” 
labors,  I  realized  that  here  was  real 
subject  matter  for  a  picture  anyway. 
I  asked  him  to  stand  by  the  pile  of 
buzz  wood  to  give  an  idea  as  to  its 
height.  He  graciously  obliged  and  the 
picture  on  the  front  cover  is  the 
result. 

Being  a  reader  of  your  fine  paper, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  this  subject 
might  well  vie  with  the  proverbial 
corn  shock  at  this  time  of  the  year 
as  a  feature  illustration.  Mr.  Linus 
Bennett,  the  gentleman  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  also  one  of  your  readers, 
lives  in  Pulteney,  N.  Y.  He  is  70  years 
young  and  has  a  yen  for  buying  wood- 
lots  or  abandoned  farms  with  timber 
on  them.  The  stack  of  buzz  wood  shown 
in  the  photograph  contains  about  60 
cords.  He  gathered  this  alone  this  past 
Summc  at  odd  times,  bringing  it  into 
the  clearing  with  his  tractor,  and  now 
he  is  hauling  it  gradually  to  his  home 
in  the  village  where  he  will  buzz  it 
up  and  sell  it  readily.  This  wood  is 
windfalls,  dead  limbs,  dead  trees,  etc., 
all  of  which  is  better  removed  from 
the  growing  timber  and  helps  the 
heating  situation  in  his  town  which  is 
not  on  a  railroad.  Therefore,  all  the 
coal  used  there  has  to  be  trucked  in. 

Pehaps  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
Mr.  Bennett  is  a  true  and  active  con¬ 
servationist  and  that  his  work  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others.  So, 
instead  of  sending  him  a  orchid  (a  la 
Brennaman) ,  shall  we  say,  “More 
power  to  you,  and  keep  up  the  good 
work,  Mr.  Bennett.”  F.  D. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
4  v  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees: 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  79  years 
■  experience,  we  guarantee  satisfac- 

. . _  -  .„rtion.  Send  for  free  -catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RII6,  Princess  Anne, Md. 


urpee’s/?,^ 


Largest  and  finest,  all 
choicest  colors,  mixed.  1 
Exquisitely  wavedandl 
crinkled.  Special—  35c  f 
pkt.  of  seeaspostpaidl_ 
for  10c.  Send  dime  today. 

Burpee* 8  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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WHEN  POTASH  TELLS  ITS  STORY 


/ 


AFTER  the  crops  are  harvested 
and  a  check-up  of  their  yield  and 
quality  is  made,  the  story  of  potash 
is  told.  Good  yields  of  high  quality 
mean  that  soil  and  fertilizer  sup¬ 
plied  enough  of  this  necessary 
plant  food.  Low  yields  and  poor 
quality  may  have  been  due  to  lack 
of  potash.  Now  is  the  time  to  re¬ 
view  your  fertilizer  program  and 
start  making  your  plans  for  the 
next  growing  season.  Have  you  had 
your  soils  tested  ?  If  not,  ask  your 
official  agricultural  adviser  about 
such  tests  to  see  how  much  avail¬ 
able  potash  they  contain.  He  also 
can  tell  you  how  much  your  soil 
and  fertilizer  must  supply  for  the 
crops  you  intend  to  plant  next  year. 

Write  us  for  free  information 
and  literature  on  the  profitable 
fertilization  of  crops. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1133  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  Companies:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Potash  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


Lighting  the  Driveway 

How  much  more  pleasant  our  farm 
home  lawns  would  be  if  they  were  lit 
up  like  those  of  the  city.  That,  of 
course,  is  impossible,  so  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  light  them  up  ourselves. 
Such  a  light  is  especially  appreciated 
by  the  women  folks  and  by  guests  who 
drive  in  after  dark  and  can  put  the 
car  away  without  the  aid  of  a  lantern. 

On  our  own  lawn  the  light  is  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  house  and  garage. 
It  is  quite  attractive  and  was  made  for 
very  little  money.  An  electric  wire 
was  run  through  a  pipe  underground 
connecting  the  light  with  the  house 
and  the  garage.  It  is  on  a  two-way 
switch,  that  is,  it  can  be  turned  off 
and  on  at  both  the  house  and  garage. 
The  base  is  made  of  white  glazed  brick 
which  remains  like  new  through  the 
years.  Low  shrubs  painted  around  the 
base  add  to  its  attraction.  The  middle 
part  is  made  of  wood  and  painted  white. 
The  top,  made  of  iron  and  glass,  is  the 
blacksmith’s  pride  and  joy.  Your  own 
pet  design  may  be  u^ed.  The  charge 
for  the  top  was  $7.00.  If  you  are  clever 
at  this  sort  of  thing,  perhaps  you 
could  make  the  top  yourself  of  ma¬ 
terials  you  already  have  and  save  this 
expense. 

This  investment  of  time  and  money 
has  given  us  a  great  return  in  security 
and  comfort,  as  well  as  being  a  fine 
lawn  ornament.  R.  H. 


Rhubarb  in  the  Fall 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  rhubarb  in  good 
condition.  Would  you  advise  to  pick 
it  now  or  leave  some  to  wilt  qr  decay? 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  m. 

Rhubarb  should  not  be  used  in  the 
Fall  as  the  nutrients  are  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  roots  to  be  used  by  the 
plant  for  early  Spring  growth.  You 
will  also  find  the  flavor  and  general 
eating  condition  much  less  desirable 
than  in  the  early  Spring. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 


Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


WISCONSIN 

HYBRIDS 


"The  Corn  That  Keeps” 

Yes,  farmers  all  across  the  country 
get  more  bushels  per  acre  when 
they  plant  Wisconsin  Hybrids.  And 
it’s  corn  that  keeps,  does  not  mold. 
These  hybrids  are  bred  for  your 
growing  season,  give  you  sound 
quality,  properly  matured  corn, 
with  exceptional  stand-up-ability, 
extra  strong  stalks. 

GROW  CORN,  NOT  COB! 

There’s  no  profit  in  growing  cohl 
That’s  why  Wisconsin  Hybrids  are 
bred  to  grow  solid  ears,  deep  ker¬ 
nels,  small  cob.  For  more  corn, 
less  cob,  plant  Wisconsin  Hybrids. 

This  Tag  is 

YOUR  GUARANTEE 

that  this  seed  corn  is  developed  from 
new  foundation 
stocks  supplied 
each  year  by  the 
Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture . . «. 
and  that  it  has  been 
field  inspected,  of¬ 
ficially  sampled, 
tested  and  tagged 
by  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Assn. 

^Zoo4  fin  tde  Big  Red  W 
OTHER  “BIG  RED  W”  VARIETIES 

FORVI-C  OATS  The  successor  to  the  fam¬ 
ous  Vicland  Oats.  Comparative  tests  show 
yields  9  to  10%  more  than  Vicland. 
BLACKHAWK  WHEAT  For  Fall  Planting. 
This  soft  red  winter  wheat  combines  su¬ 
perior  yield  with  high  resistance  to  plant 
diseases. 

HENRY  WHEAT  For  Spring  Planting.  A 
superior  yielding  variety  that  scored  remark¬ 
able  success  since  its  introduction  in  1944. 


FREE  BOOKLETS 


tell  which  Wis¬ 
consin  Hybrids  are 
best  suited  to  your 
area,  and  all  about 
other  “Big  Red 
W“  varieties. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Agronomy  Bldg.,  Madison  6,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  literature  on  Wis¬ 
consin  Hybrids  and  other  “Big  Red 
W”  varieties. 

Name  ...  . . . 

RFD . * . 

P.0 . State . 
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New  Farm  Loan  Agency 

As  of  November  1  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  a  newly  formed  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  is  absorbing  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  the 
Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  consolidation  of  these  two 
agricultural  lending  agencies  will  ab¬ 
sorb  the  assets  of  both  organizations 
and  unite  them  as  directed  by 
Congress  in  the  Farmers’  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act  of  1946.  It.  Tyler  Space 
of  Homer  has  been  designated  as  New 
York  State  Director  of  the  new  FHA. 

The  Farmers’  Home  Administration 
will  carry  on  an  agricultural  loan  pro¬ 
gram  set  up  by  the  last  Congress,  with 
three  main  types  of  business.  Operat¬ 
ing  loans  for  one  to  five  years  at  five 
per  cent  interest  will  be  made  to  cover 
feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  non- 
real-estate  items.  Loans  for  outright 
purchase  of  family-type  farms  will  be 
made  on  40-year,  3%  per  cent  terms. 
A  new  program  for  yO  per  cent  insur¬ 
ance  of  mortgages,  written  at  the  same 
terras  as  the  direct  ownership  loans, 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress  and 
will  be  set  in  operation  as  soon  as 
necessary  funds  are  appropriated.  This 
new  insurance  program  will  double  the 
present  number  of  ownership  loans  by 
making  private  capital  available 
through  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  other  corporate  and  individual 
lenders.  It  is  stated  by  government 
officials  that  under  this  guarantee  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  seller  to  take 
back  a  mortgage  with  a  guaranteed 
return  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
young  men  of  limited  means  to  begin 
farming  under  their  own  power. 

Loans  will  go  only  to  farmers  who 
have  difficulty  locating  satisfactory 
credit  from  standard  sources  and 
preference  will  be  given  to  veterans 
of  all  wars. 


Algae  in  Spring  Water 

I  have  a  spring  on  my  farm  which 
serves  as  my  chief  water  supply,  and 
it  causes  me  some  worry  and  trouble 
because  of  its  tendency  to  fill  with 
algae.  I  sunk  four  feet  of  20-inch  red 
tile  in  the  spring  and  there  is  sufficient 
head  to  bring  the  level  of  the  spring 
15  inches  above  ground.  The  spring 
never  freezes  over  in  the  Winter  and 
yet  is  quite  cool  in  hot  weather.  The 
spring  flows  plenty  of  water  at  all 
times  and  has  never  run  dry.  I  have 
to  use  a  broom  to  sweep  the  tile  clean 
of  algae  and  then  bail  it  out.  The 
question  is,  does  this  alage  form  an 
asset  to  the  spring,  or  is  it  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  water  and  to  the  users? 

York  County,  Maine  j.  b. 

Algae  are  small  water  plants  which 
are  detrimental  to  your  water  supply 
in  that  they  give  it  a  peculiar  color 
and  flavor  and  tend  to  line  the  water 
pipes  so  as  to  retard  the  flow.  You 
should  be  able  to  improve  your  other¬ 
wise  excellent  source  of  water  by  in¬ 
stalling  a  sand-charcoal  filter  near  the 
spring.  This  would  consist  of  a  concrete 
tank  with  a  tight  curb  to  exclude  sur¬ 
face  water,  dust,  rodents  and  other 
foreign  material.  Build  a  concrete  tank 
possibly  3x3x3  feet  with  an  outlet  in 
bottom  center  and  inlet  near  the  top 
of  one  side;  place  a  copper  screen  over 
the  outlet  and  cover  with  three  to  four 
inches  of  gravel.  Over  the  gravel, 
spread  six  inches  of  charcoal  and  on 
top  of  this  place  10  to  12  inches  of 
fine  clean  sand.  The  water  leaving  the 
spring  should  pass  through  a  strainer 
before  it  enters  the  filter.  Such  a  filter, 
if  cleaned  regularly,  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  water.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  filters 
of  this  type  do  not  provide  '  absolute 
assurance  of  pure  water.  w.  m.  f. 

Too  Vigorous  Grape 
Growth 

Last  February  my  grape  vines  were 
trimmed  to  one  or  two  buds  per 
branch  and  many  branches  were  cut 
close  to  the  vine.  The  ground  was  well 
cultivated  and  fertilized  with  a  fertilizer 
composed  mostly  of  dry  cow  manure 
with  ground  peanut  shells  as  a  humus. 
Now  the  vines  are  heavily  loaded  with 
grapes  and  the  vines  are  growing  very 
fast,  so  fast  they  are  getting  all  over 
the  yard  and  are  in  the  way.  Would  it 
do  any  harm  to  trim  the  branches  back 
and  cut  the  new  branches  off  close  to 
the  vine?  How  close  to  the  grapes 
should  the  vine  be  trimmed?  a.  p.  y. 

Grape  vines  should  not  be  summer 
pruned.  Removal  of  the  foliage  during 
the  Summer  is  a  devitalizing  process 
and  may  weaken  the  vine  as  well  as 
make  it  more  subject  to  Winter  injury. 
It  will  also  delay  the  ripening  of  the 
grapes  and  reduce  their  sugar  content. 

Your  vines  may  have  been  pruned 
too  close  last  Spring  so  that  unusually 
vigorous  growth  was  stimulated.  Leave 
more  buds,  up  to  40  or  50  per  vine, 
next  year.  The  remedy  for  vigorous 
growth  is  suitable  training  and  trellis- 
ing,  not  cutting  it  away  during  the 
growing  season.  G.  l.  s. 


.  Tractor  Farming”  will  soon  be  com¬ 
ing  into  its  own.  The  machine  age  is 
just  beginning  really  to  arrive.  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  is  issuing 
the  first  publication  of  this  title  devoted 
exclusively  to  farming  with  tractors.  If 
you  write  to  them,  they  will  send  you 
a  copy. 


FERTILIZER  EARLY 


* 

* 

4 


This  season  the  demand  for  fertilizer  will  be  the  greatest  ever. 

At  the  same  time,  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  faced  with  acute 
shortages  of  materials  •  •  .  while  the  labor  and  transportation 
situations  are  uncertain. 

As  a  result,  orders  from  Royster  users  must  be  filled  on  a  “first 
come,  first  served”  basis.  If  you  wait  until  late  winter  or  spring 
to  place  your  order,  you  may  not  get  your  fertilizer  in  time  for 
planting  .  .  .  may  not  get  it  at  all. 


f 


‘-l  -f-M-' 

n  - 


So  .  .  .  play  safe!  Order  fertilizer  now! 
Take  delivery  as  soon  as  it  is  available! 
This  way  you’ll  get  the  best  conditioned 
•  .  .  best  cured  .  .  .  goods.  And  you’ll  be 
more  sure  of  fertilizer  at  planting  time! 
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No  wonder 


Funk  G  Hybrids'  great  big  "Rock  of  Gibraltar" 
roots  anchor  your  corn  securely  against 
storms.  ..They  search  deep  and  wide  for  all 
available  moisture  and  plant  food... They  sup¬ 
ply  more  "power"  for  growing  bigger  yields! 


FUNK  C  HYBRIDS  YIELD  MORE  CORN! 


Big  roots  are  the  foundation  of  greater  corn  yields. 
Roots  gather  the  plant’s  nutrients  and  moisture  from 
the  soil.  They  supply  the  "power”  for  manufacturing 
corn! 

Take  a  look  at  the  powerful  roots  of  the  Funk  G 
Hybrid  stalk  above.  See  how  much  bigger  they  are 
than  the  roots  on  ordinary  corn.  These  big  roots  of 
Funk  G  Hybrids  penetrate  deeper  and  wider  to  reach 
more  moisture  and  plant  food.  They  get  the  plant  off 
to  an  earlier  start.  They  give  greater  drought  resistance. 
They  anchor  the  stalk  more  securely  against  wind 
and  storms. 

Yes,  it’s  no  wonder  Funk  G  Hybrids  stand  up  better 
— yield  more  corn! 


Decide  right  now  that  you,  too,  are  going  to  get  more 
corn  from  your  acres  next  year  by  planting  Funk  G 
Hybrids.  Whether  you  plant  for  silage  or  husking,  we 
have  Funk  G  Hybrids  particularly  suited  to  your  cli- 
Ynate  and  soil.  Put  in  your  order  for  seed  early! 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Get  the  full  story  about  Funk 
G  Hybrids.  Drop  us  a  card 
today  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
new  Hybrid  Corn  booklet. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  311  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 


GROWERS 


EASTERN  U.S.  RESEARCH 


Up  to  6k  in.  across,  biggest 
t^ygyou’Ye  ever  seen!  New  col- 
gjjjng  ors-- apricot,  salmon,  orange, 
vellow,  rose,  scar-  ~ 
let.  Some  are  like 
giant  chrysanthe-  4 
mums.  3-ft.  plants,  \ 
very  easy  to  grow. 

75c-Pkt.  oi  seeds 
only  10c— Send  Dime  Today!  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  C< 

358  Burpee  Buildin 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa 


pm 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints  on 
f Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.”  Trial 
Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-dld 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best 
varieties  —  guaranteed.  Address — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  Tyler,  Texas 


bl 


wheel 

width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  fit.  1939 


NUT  TREES — Grafted,  Improved 

Black  and  English  Walnuts,  Persimmons, 
Honey  Locust,  Blueberries — all  in  variety 
Select  Chinese  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  Wildlife 
plants.  Profit  by  our  quarter-century  of 
research.  Write  tor  list. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  Downington,  Pa. 


DDT  and  2.  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  saves  money.  Free  interesting  Information. 

SILVERTON  LABORATORIES,  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting 


Big  New  STARK  YEAR  Bl 

72  Art  Color  Pages  . . 


3  New  Books  FREE  If  You  Hurry! 


!£ 

Accept  prize  tree  to  introduce  Wonder  Fruits  of  Burbank  and  Stark 

Ves,  you  can  get  this  gorgeous  book,  over  a  foot  long,  showing  actual  life  color 
"  /  photosof  giant  size  fruit  on  the  miracle  trees  of  Burbank  and  Stark.  Trees,  many 

DBBte  of  which  bear  1  to  3  years  younger.  Trees  that  bear  up  to  40  bushels.  Page  after 

page  illustrates  in  beautiful  color  photography,  luscious  fruit  bountifully  borne  by 
trees  propagated  by  the  horticultural  wizards,  Burbank  and  Stark.  The  72  Page 
I  Book  of  World's  Champion  M 
...  — ___ __  Fruits  shows  300  color  platesofT 

NCW  fruit  marvels  life  size.  They | 

CTAPiflNfi  grow  on  amazing  trees  bred^^JPWPfWjVJB  IKN  Y  11-2-40 

for  vigor  and  hardiness — \  a  v 

Apple  HTMWir  1  easily  raised  almost  1 1 1 1  i  hi  1 1  Miji'  ilr' ntlUl  i  t  ‘i.  In  PHT1  ADI? 

TTjT  1  °rdinal7  cr°P3  will  grow.  D 1  iillll  BRO  S. 

1  grafting  and  fattening  be-BP^^  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 

evvofee  1  Wgr  rB0*  BB-8G  Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

on  ^Slections  I  start.  Just  mail  coupon.  n  Wodd’T Champion 

IfCG  TheY  »  I  '  '  1 1  d Fruits  and  details  of  Prize  tree  offer. 

'  .vvh'l®  1  ,  .I**  I  SFND  tin  n  Check  for  Free  Fruit  Planting  Guide. 

Cl  Check  for  Free  Horne  Landscape  Booklet, 
r — y-v — v^>— JSgD  □  Cheek  for  Special  10  Tree  Proposition. 

„  ,,  „  ...  □  Check  for  Special  over  20  Tree  Proposition. 

I  sold  $ 1,765.86  worth  of  trees  in  one  week  s  ^  f 

spare  time.  "-Rev.  e.  l.  Eckerty  ■  Name . 

Rev.  E.  L.  Eckerly  sent  in  unusual  sales  of  $1,766.86  in  one  IP.  O . . . 

week.  We  mail  hundreds  of  big  commission  checks  each  ™ 

week  as  planting  breaks  all  records.  Many  earn  valuable  St  or  R  F  D  . Slate . 

prizes  plus  commissions  in  Spare  Time.  No  investment. 

Free  outfit.  We  teach  you.  Earn  while  you  learn.  Check  ®WJ®®®| 
white  square  on  coupon  now.  M 


Check  here  if  Interested  In  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees. 


November  2,  1946 

Winter  Care  of  Birds 

From  time  to  time  you  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  interest  of  your  paper  by 
the  publication  of  letters  received  from 
many  of  your  subscribers  who  relate 
their  experiences  in  providing  fbod  for 
the  feathered  visitors  of  the  Winter. 

I  have  been  living  alone,  retired,  for 
a  number  of  years  out  here  in  the 
country  and  for  several  winters  have 
derived  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
doing  something  to  ease  the  hard  days 
of  the  season  for  these  bits  of  creation. 
One  often  wishes,  however,  that  they 
could  comprehend  that  these  were 
offerings  from  the  hand  of  a  friend  and 
a  protector,  and  that  they  would  place 
themselves  more  trustingly  in  a  nearer 
presence.  Yet,  on  reflection,  the  thought 
dwells  on  the  similar  rejection  by 
millions  of  humans  of  the  loving  kind¬ 
ness,  the  care  and  the  protection 
offered  by  the  great  Protector  of  all. 

A  roofed  but  open  porch  is  on  the 
southern  end  of  my  house.  A  window 
looks  out  upon  th,e  porch  and  under 
this,  when  the  first  snow  falls,  I  place 
an  old  kitchen  table  that  has  been  of 
convenience  in  the  garage  during  the 
Summer  months.  The  table  is  then 
covered  with  used  oilcloth  and  a  few 
cleats  are  nailed,  spaced,  over  its  top 
to  give  the  feeders  a  foothold  until 
the  cloth  has  developed  a  surface  worn 
enough  to  prevent  continual  slipping 
during  the  inevitable  scratching  and 
moving  about.  Along  the  edges  of  the 
top  are  nailed  thin  strips  about  two 
or  three  inches  in  height  for  retention 
of  the  food  and  the  protection  of  the 
birds  from  the  winds.  Over  the  center, 
attached  to  the  side  edges  of  the  table, 
two  upright  pieces  support  over  the 
table  a  cut  and  adjusted  branch  of 
a  tree  for  lighting  purposes.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  porch  are  mature 
shrubs  and  these,  with  a  small  maple 
nearby,  afford  a  convenience  for  rest 
periods  and  also  a  retreat  to  while 
away  the  time  while  waiting  until 
some  hungrier  superior  relinquishes 
the  place  just  usurped. 

Feeding  can  be  done  from  the 
window,  and  from  behind  the  curtains 
in  a  darkened  room,  close  observations 
and  studies  can  easily  be  made.  The 
bulk  of  the  food  given  is  nut  meats 
and  weed  seeds.  A  neighbor  with  a 
row  of  black  walnuts  along  his  road 
frontage  offered  the  nuts  as  a  yearly 
contribution.  In  the  Fall  of  1945  five 
-bushels  were  gathered.  As  each  bushel 
contained  a  thousand  nuts  and  as  each 
nut  had  to  be  gathered,  husked  and 
cracked,  the  equivalent  of  15,000  nuts 
were  handled  for  that  Winter  season. 
However,  the  necessities  being  about 
30  nuts  a  day  the  amount  gathered 
was  not  excessive  for  the  needs.  In 
the  same  Fall,  while  at  a  neighbor’s 
farm  when  corn  stalks  were  being  run 
through  the  sheller,  a  bushel  of  weed 
seeds  was  noticed  standing  beside  the 
machine.  These  were  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  and  provided  a  bountiful  supply  of 
food  for  the  ground  feeding  birds. 

The  species  appearing  were  chicka¬ 
dees,  nuthatches,  downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers,  juncos,  song  sparrows, 
three  or  four  other  species  not  recog¬ 
nized  and,  late  in  the  season,  blue  jays 
appeared.  A  few  English  sparrows 
came  in  but  with  a  surprising  shyness 
not  conformable  to  their  reputation  for 
boldness.  The  chickadees,  nuthatches 
and  woodpeckers  preferred  dining  from 
the  table;  the  juncos  and  unidentified 
species  from  the  ground  and  the  song 
sparrows  from  either  place. 

On  some  particularly  bad  days,  as 
many  as  50  birds -would  be  feeding  at 
a  time.  The  nuts,  cracked  fine,  were 
always  put  on  the  table  and  unless 
snow  was  falling  or  blowing  in,  the 
weed  seeds  were  thrown  on  the  ground 
snow.  Considerable  amounts  of  the 
nuts  were  wasted  by  the  chickadees, 
who  to  avoid  the  sharp  bills  of  the 
feeding  nuthatches  and  woodpeckers, 
would  fly  in,  grab  a  meat  and  quickly 
retreat  to  a  nearby  limb  of  a  shrub  or 
tree  to  eat  it  in  peace.  Yet,  invariably 
after  a  few  pecks,  the  larger  pieces 
dropped  from  their  clutches  to  the 
snow  below  where  they  were  usually 
lost.  Nevertheless,  this  bird  is  quite 
adept  in  holding  his  food  by  his  feet 
or  one  foot  while  pecking  at  it.  The 
nuthatch,  _  flying  to  a  tree,  usually 
secured  his  in  a  crotch  of  branches  be¬ 
fore  eating  it  and  the  woodpeckers 
stayed  with  theirs  until  ready  to  depart. 

Days  there  were  when  the  wind 
came  roaring  out  of  the  west  bringing 
with  it  an  air  full  of  dense  snow.  The 
human  would  stay  in  his  well  pro¬ 
tected  buildings  and  gaze  out  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  storm  and  feel  or  utter 
thanks  for  the  protection  he  enjoyed. 
Then  from  out  the  storm  a  flock  of 
juncos  would  appear  and  quietly  settle 
under  its  cover  with  no  apparent  con¬ 
cern  nor  fear  of  its  terrors  while  feed¬ 
ing  along  the  cover  snow.  One  wond¬ 
ers  at  their  confidence  and  the  ability 
to  disregard  the  hazards  that  appall 
nearly  all  other  forms  of  creation.  And 
the  mind  wanders  to  the  lands  of  the 
North  and  the  seasonal  journeys  these 
small  creatures  take  in  their  migrations 
with  its  dangers  and  risks,  and  a  wish 
comes  that  it  were  possible  to  be  free 
like  them  and  travel  as  they  do  with 
the  vast  panorama  of  forest,  mountain 
and  stream  beneath  them;  unhampered 
by  the  fetters  that  tightly  bind  the 
man  of  earth  to  the  clinging  crust  he 
treads.  C.  L.  Blakeslee 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y, 
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Harvester  Farm 


Contour  p. owing 

for  better  land  use  is 
included  among  the 
many  approved  farm 
practices  portrayed 
at  "Harvester  Farm." 
Remember,  your  land  t 
is  your  security  .  ,  . 
keep  that  precious 
layer  of  topsoil. 


THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU’RE  IN  CHICAGO 
AT  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 
IN  JACKSON  PARK 


That  completely  modern,  mechanized 
and  very  beautiful  farm  you’ve  always 
wanted  to  inspect  at  close  range  is  now 
on  year-round  view  in  Chicago  .  .  .  in¬ 
doors,  where  the  summer  sun  shines  every 
day !  It’s  "Harvester  Farm,”  constructed 
by  International  Harvester  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  exhibit  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry. 

There’s  many  an  inspiration  waiting 
for  farm  wives  inside  its  charming  Co¬ 
lonial  farmhouse.  Designed  from  the 
expressed  preferences  of  farm  families 
throughout  the  country,  this  full-sized 
home  has  a  neat  and  efficient  kitchen 
with  every  modern  convenience,  includ¬ 
ing  the  latest  type  of  home  refrigeration. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  walk  is  the 


towering  white  barn  that  houses  the  five 
most  productive  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 
In  the  spic-and-span  milk  house  every 
milk-handling  operation  is  carried  out 
with  sanitary  and  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment.  And  all  important  farm  buildings 
—workshop,  brooder  house,  forge,  etc.— 
are  found  on  "Harvester  Farm”  just  the 
way  you’d  like  to  have  them  on  your 
own  place. 

These  are  just  the  high  points  of  this 
great  exhibit  whose  beautiful  fields  seem 
to  stretch  to  the  far  horizon.  Plan  to  see 
it  when  visiting  Chicago.  More  than  half 
a  million  people  have  already  been  wel¬ 
comed  at  "Harvester  Farm.” 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


The  champion  HaJ- 

stein, fully  animated, 
breathes,  and  is 
milked  by  an  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester 
milker.  Construction 
of  the  five  cows  re¬ 
quire  d  the  skillful 
craftsmanship  of  a 
master  taxidermist. 


Good  farmers 
everywhere  take 

pride  in  caring  for 
their  equipment.  .  .  . 
Here,  the  machine 
shed  protects  such  IH 
products  as  the  grain 
drill,  hammer  mill 
and  spreader.  In  the 
fields  are  a  Farmall 
tractor,  plow,  self- 
propelled  combine, 
and  pick-up  baler. 


Write  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry, 
Chicago  37,  IlL, 
for  illustrated  booklet 
describing 
*' Harvester  Farm n 
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In  surveys  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture*,  soils  in  widely  separated  sections  that  had 
been  fertilized  extensively  showed  amazing  increases 
in  fertility — even  after  years  of  commercial  cropping. 
These  soils  were  found  to  contain  up  to  3  times  as  much 
available  potash,  11  times  as  much  phosphate,  and  1% 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  adjacent  virgin  soils. 


ALL-ROUND  PROGRAM  BEST 


The  tests  further  proved  that  fertilizer  gives  the  best 
results  when  applied  in  an  all-round  program  of  soil 
improvement.  Cropping  systems  including  rotations, 
liming  and  cover  crops  plus  fertilizers  brought  steadily 
improved  yields  and  greater  profits. 

Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizer  is  a  proven  soil  builder, 
backed  by  more  than  a  half-century  of  results  in  the 
fields.  The  plant  foods  in  Armour’s  are  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  to  build  soil  fertility  while  they  boost  the  current 
crop  to  bigger  and  better  yields.  Wise  growers  know 
and  depend  on  Armour  quality  to  help  “Make  Every 
Acre  Do  Its  Best.” 


ORDER  ARMOUR'S  EARLY! 

Fertilizer  materials  are  still  short. 
Don’t  risk  not  having  Armour’s  in 
your  barn  when  you  need  it.  Play 
safe  —  order  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  now  and  take  delivery 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  shipped. 

* Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  586 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


FERTILIZERS! 


An  Indian  Kidnapping 


By  L.  E.  Wilt 


Part  I 


RoswelP  Franklin  hated  Indians  with 
all  the  depth  of  his  Connecticut  Yankee 
nature.  He  hated  them  because  of  the 
devastation  they  had  left  everywhere. 
He  had  lived  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
for  eight  years  and  four  times  he  had 
seen  the  savages  sweep  through  the 
valley  to  leave  ruin  and  destruction 
behind  them,  with  the  soil  drenched 
by  the  blood  of  their  victims.  He  had 
fought  in  the  battle  on  the  flats  at 
Forty  Fort  (across  the  Susquehanna 
from  Wilkesbarre)  and  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  death  in  the  massacre  which 
followed.  Three  years  later,  his  eldest 
son  Joseph  had  been  murdered  by  a 
raiding  party.  Some  months  later, 
while  on  a  scout,  he  had  killed  an 
Indians  had  attacked  his  home  while  he 
marked  a  victim  for  savage  vengeance. 
The  preceding  September,  a  band  of 
Indians  had  atacked  his  home  while  he 
was  attending  court  at  Wilkesbarre. 
They  burned  his  stacked  grain,  stole 
three  horses,  ransacked  his  cabin,  and 
carried  into  captivity  his  son  Roswell, 
Jr.  and  a  cousin,  Arnold  Franklin.  A 
detachment  from  Fort  Durkee  at 
Wilkesbarre  went  in  pursuit  but  had 
been  unable  to  overtake  the  Indians. 

The  Franklin  who  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods  above  his  cabin  was  a 
tall,  well  built  Yankee.  His  face  was 
fair  and  the  hair  which  showed  be- 
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The  bronze  marker  on  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  6  commemorates  the  rescue  of  the 
Franklin  children  from  their  Indian 
kidnappers  on  the  Lime  Hill  battlefield 
on  April  14,  1782. 


neath  the  coonskin  cap  was  red.  The 
blanket  coat  was  fringed  with  buck¬ 
skin  and  over  his  shoulders  hung  the 
powder  horn  and  shot  bag.  Buckskin 
trousers,  with  leggings  of  the  same 
material,  and  moccasins  made  for  easy 
going  through  the  rough  country.  The 
rifle  resting  in  the  crook  of  his  arm 
was  Roswell’s  pride.  He  had  bought  it 
in  Connecticut  from  a  sea  captain,  who 
had  gotten  it  in  Havana  from  a  pirate 
mate.  It  was  a  Dutch  gun,  fine  example 
of  the  gtlnmaker’s  skill,  and  with  it 
Franklin  had  won  several  shooting 
matches. 

On  this  early  Sunday  morning  in 
April  1782,  he  had  halted  at  the  upper 
end  of  his  fields,  moved  by  a  feeling 
he  could  not  define.  He  had  left  early 
to  hunt  for  his  pigs  which  had  strayed 
during  the  night.  He  had  worked  hard 
the  previous  day  with  a  number  of 
the  settlers  raising  the  frame  for  a 
sawmill  along  the  stream -beyond  his 
cabin.  There  had  been  rumors  of 
Indians  in  the  Valley,  so  a  squad  of 
soldiers  from  the  fort  had  been  on 
guard  all  day  at  the  “raising  bee.”  A 
scout  had  come  in  at  nightfall  to  re¬ 
port  no  traces  of  any  savages.  The 
feeling  that  pervaded  Franklin  was  as 
though  some  danger  threatened.  He 
carefully  surveyed  the  landscape.  Be¬ 
low  him  his  cleared  fields  showed  the 
green  of  the  winter  wheat  among  the 
blackened  stumps.  At  one  side  stood 
his  cabin  with  a  white  plume  of  smoke 
curling  from  the  chimney  into  the  still 
morning  air.  The  trees  were  showing 
their  fresh  green  foliage  and  beyond 
the  fields,  the  broad  Susquehanna 
gleamed  through  the  forest.  Northward, 
the  clearing  around  the  stockade  at 
Wilkesbarre  made  a  dark  splotch  upon 
the  green  landscape. 

But  his  careful  scrutiny  of  the  woods 

(Ed.  —  Last  year,  Mr.  Wilt’s- article 
about  the  French  settlement  of  Azilum 
(The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  October  6, 
1945)  met  with  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  from  readers.  “An  Indian  Kid¬ 
napping,”  published  here,  is  more  of 
a  story  than  the  previous  article  but 
it  has  very  much  the  same  historical 
background — life  during  the  late  18th 
century  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Wilt,  as  President  of  the  Bradford 
County  Historical  Society,  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  qualified  to  bring  these  vivid 
tales  of  yesteryear  up  to  date,  and  we 
think  he  does  it  very  interestingly.) 
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★  GALVANIZED  IRON 


SAVES  TIME  usually  lost  due 
to  excessivecold — workMORE 
DAYS.  MORE  NIGHTS  when 
necessary.  Deflects  motor  heat 
that  envelopes  operator  who 
regulates  amount  of  heat  de¬ 
sired — noenclosure  toobstruct 
vision.  Ideal  for  all  draw  bar 
work.  29MODELS  individually  tailored  from  heavy 
treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVES 
work  days  formerly  lost — quickly  pays  for  itself. 
See  your  Implement  Dealer,  Farm  Supply  Store 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing  12  un¬ 
usual  features  and  price. 

BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO.  . 

1919- E  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

flame-thrower” 

KILLS  WEEDS  QUICKLY! 

BURN  6%  KEROSENE,  94%  AIR 

Famous  fire-gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots. 
Sterilizes,  irrigates,  splits  rocks,  thaws.  Dis¬ 
infects  poultry  and  livestock  quar- 
ters.Has  99  practical  uses.  Operates 
like  a  flame-thrower!  3  popular 
sizes;  $16.50  up.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  full  description  and 
prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  (RN) 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 

!  r 
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NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

After  Notice  to  Creditors  of  the  partnership  firm 
of  E.  W.  Townsend  Sons.  Salisbury,  Maryland,  was 
given,  warning  their  creditors  to  file  their  claims, 
duly  authenticated  and  probated,  in  the  Circuit  Court 
for  Wicomico  County,  Maryland,  No.  6736  Chancery 
therein,  on  or  before  January  2,  1945.  a  number  of 
small  claims  were  mailed  to  the  undersigned  re¬ 
ceivers  instead  of  to  the  Clerk  of  Court.  These  re¬ 
ceivers  intended  filing  these  claims  with  the  Court, 
hut  before  doing  so  they  were  inadvertently  placed 
among  certain  inactive  files  in  the  office  of  one  of 

these  receivers,  which  papers  have  become  lost  or 

destroyed.  By  Order  of  said  Court,  dated  September 
7,  1946,  all  said  creditors  are  hereby  warned  to.  file 
duplicate  claims,  properly  authenticated  and  pro¬ 
bated,  with  Joseph  W.  T.  Smith,  Clerk  of  said 
Court,  Court  House,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  on  or 

before  January  I,  1947. 

ERNEST  C.  CLARK  and  W.  EDGAR  PORTER 

Receivers  for  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  of 
SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


WHEAT  WATER 
STOCK  TANKS 

99  AEROIL  . 
WEED-. 
BURNE 


Winter 

°&5No.  99 


No.  99  Sr. 

2000°F  Flame  39"' 
x3".  Compl.  4  gal., 
tank,  V  hose,  seam¬ 
less  steel  kerosene! 
coil  burner.  Price  $22.00. 


Meeliej  feed  Ceeten 
Heeti*«  Cold  lent,  etc  | 
IU4.s  f-e  U  fweeu.  f 
$»«*•  •»  foil#* 


The-.n*  freiM  ft»«* 
Pvmpi,  elt 


J«C« 


Melfpq. 


k.  AEROIL 

J|  Products  Co. 
,5773  Park  Ave. 


West 

New 


New  York 
Jersey 


LIGHTIHI1G  RODS 

SPECIAL  FALL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires 
with  an  ELECTRA  SYSTEM. 

More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces 
insurance  rates  in  most  states. 

PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for  name  n^goMs'picuous 
j  of  local  representative.  |ffRcgj^St 

I  Protection  Co,  Inc. 

■  Dept.  R,  1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


FLEX -O -SEAL 

Pott  able  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 


Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  III. 


U.  S.  ARMY  SADDLEBAGS 


These  are  good  for  101  uses  to  the 
hunter,  cyclist  and  fisherman.  Used — 
but  guaranteed  100%  perfect — made 
of  finest  pebble-grained  leather.  Can  be 
Separated  to  make  two  shoulder  bags. 
Sent  prepaid,  or 
C.O.D.,  plus  postage 
Refund  if  dissatisfied. 


SCHAFLER,  Dept.  H,  West  Copake,N.Y. 


$6.95 
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Brown’s  Beach  Jackets  are  home  from  war. 
Their  amazing  warmth,  wear  and  comfort 
gave  all  weather  protection  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  who  built  our  ships  and 
airfields;  ran  our  trains  and  trucks.  They 
helped  to  get  work  done  faster,  easier, 
more  comfortably. 

This  year  we’re  producing  as  many  as  we 
can  get  proper  material  for  —  but  we  can’t 
fill  the  tremendous  demand.  So  please  don’t 
send  in  mail  orders.  Wear  your  old  jacket 
another  year  if  you  can,  so  the  men  who 
need  them  most  can  have  the  limited  supply. 
Next  year  we  expect  to  have  enough  for 
everybody — in  all  the  famous  styles  and  sizes. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Do  your  own  welding, 
brazing  and  soldering  — 
handle  any  metal  —  with 
the  practical.  portable 
MAGIC  .  WANI)  Welder. 

Heavy  -  duty  transformer 
built  into  handy  carrying 
case,  ready  to  operate  in¬ 
stantly  on  any  standard 
110-V.  60-cj'cle  AC  line, 
anywhere.  Complete  with 
supplies,  helmet,  instruction  manual.  Quickly  pays 
for  itself.  Sold  by  hardware  and  auto  parts  dealers. 

FREE  EASY  INSTRUCTIONS 

A  aluable  28-page  handbook  tolls  when  and  how  to 
use  welding,  brazing,  soldering;  how  to  handle 
various  metals;  ingenious  uses  for  welder;  helpful 
short  cuts,  etc.  Send  postcard  for  YOUK  free  copy. 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agent 

OEPT.C.  105  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  Y0RK8.N.  Y. 


Mcufic  lUcitui.  WELDER 

MADf  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES.  INC  ,  NEW  YQffk  N  Y 


do  you  WORRYI 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night — at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costa  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
Bold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations...  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  368-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP 


CATCHES  ALL 
ANIMAL  PESTS 


CAN'T  HARM  CHILDREN.  PETS. BIRDS  OR  POULTRY! 


It's  amazing  how  the  HAVAHART  catches  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and 
other  pests  , .  yet  it's  harmless  to  you  and  yours1  No  springs,  no  laws 
Animal  walks  in  to  Ret  bait,  and  the  doors  close*  Send  postal  for 
bee  booklet  HAVAHART.  Ml  Water  Street.  Ossining,  N.  T. 


MOWER 


SSwjSfe 


Mows  clean  and  last  in  tight 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  Ste  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  RN 


Fence  Rows 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
Firm  Lawns 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  RochestarS,  N.Y.,  fst.  1838 


and  the  clearing  disclosed  no  lurking 
figures  which  might  be  Indians.  His 
feeling  must  be  foolish  and  idle.  No 
danger  could  be  near.  Franklin  turned 
and  made  his  way  into  the  forest. 

*  *  *  * 

Jerusha  Franklin,  after  getting  an 
early  meal  for  her  husband,  went  about 
her  morning  tasks.  She  was  tall  and 
slender,  with  a  wealth  of  golden  hair 
which  she  coiled  upon  her  head  like 
a  great  crown.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Connecticut  shipbuilder  and  had 
married  Roswell  after  he  had  Ipeen  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  British  Army  upon 
completion  of  the  siege  of  Havana  in 
1762.  They  had  settled  down  on  a  farm 
beyond  Hartford  but  it  had  been  hard 
work  upon  their  hillside  farm.  The  soil- 
was  thin  and  stony.  Roswell  had  been 
stirred  by  the  tales  of  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  land  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  of  far-off  Westmoreland,  where 
the  Connecticut  Company  was  selling 
land  and  opening  settlements.  So  the 
Franklins  made  the  long  journey  over 
the  mountains  on  a  pack  train,  with 
their  few  possessions  tied  upon  the 
backs  of  horses.  There  were  no  roads, 
only  Indian  trails.  Roswell  had  taken 
up  a  claim  in  the  township  of  Hanover, 
south  of  Wilkesbarre.  After  the 
massacre  at  Wyoming,  he  had  floated 
his  family  down  the  river  on  a  raft 
and  they  had  spent  the  Winter  at  an 
Irish  settlement.  In  the  Spring  they  re¬ 
turned  but  went  about  three  miles 
farther  up  the  river  in  order  to  be 
nearer  to  the  blockhouse.  Here  Frank¬ 
lin  took  up  a  new  claim.  A  number  of 
the  men  in  his  militia  company  helped 
him  erect  the  cabin,  larger  and  better 
than  the  old  one.  As  stone  was  plenti¬ 
ful,  here  the  fireplace  was  not  the 
usual  stick  and  clay  one.  A  storehouse 
was  built  for  fruit  and  grain.  It  was 
the  only  cabin  in  Hanover  town  with 
a  puncheon  floor,  instead  of  the  usual 
dirt  one.  Roswell  had  split  up  the 
logs,  saying  that  he  wanted  at  least 
one  of  his  babies  to  play  on  a 
wooden  floor. 

It  was  on  that  same  April  morning 
in  1782  Jerusha  threw  wood  upon  the 
embers  of  the  fire,  and  hung  a  kettle 
of  water  on  the  hook  to  heat.  The 
hearth  was  swept,  the  blankets  shaken 
and  hung  on  a  line  by  the  door.  In  all 
this  the  children  helped.  Olive  was 
a  large  girl  for  her  13  years  and  a 
great  help  to  her  mother.  Susanna  was 
a  small,  dark  and  active  girl  of  11. 
Stephen,  who  was  four,  played  with 
some  blocks  of  wood  on  the  floor,  while 
Ichabod,  the  baby,  lay  asleep  in  a 
crib.  Olive  questioned  her  mother: 
“Mother,  do  you  thing  the  Indians 
could  have  taken  the  pigs?”  “No,  child, 
there  have  been  no  savages  in  the 
Valley  this  Spring.”  At  the  word 
“savages,”  Susanna  began  to  sob.  The 
word  brought  back  to  her  the  scene 
of  the  previous  September,  when  her 
brother  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
savages.  Roswell  and  she  had  been 
very  close  and  was  with  him  all  the 
time  possible.  Choking  down  her  sobs, 
she  dried  her  eyes  and  went  to  the 
crib  where  her  baby  brother  was  cry¬ 
ing  lustily.  Picking  him  up,  she  sang 
him  a  lullaby.  Olive  made  a  gruel  of 
wheat,  grain  which  had  been  cracked 
and  rolled  in  their  stone  mill.  This  she 
gave  to  Susanna  and  said:  “You  feed 
3rother,  while  I  help  mother  with  the 
bake-kettle.” 


N.  Y.  Citizens’  Council  to 
Meet  Nov.  10-13 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
New  York  State  Citizens’  Council  will 
3e  held  this  year  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  on  November  10-13.  The  theme 
and  purpose  of  the  Conference  will  be 
“The  Community  We  Want”  and  “How 
Do  We  Organize  To  Achieve  It?”  This 
Conference  is  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  Citizens’  Council  with  the 
cooperation  of  10  State  Departments 
and  the  assistance  of  several  State 
agencies. 

On  Sunday,  November  10,  “The 
Community  We  Want”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  three  o’clock  round  table 
and  an  eight  o’clock  forum.  Monday 
morning  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  “How  Do  We 
Organize  to  Build  the  Community  We 
Wbnt?”  In  the  afternoon  session  we 
ask:  “How  Can  the  State  Help?”  At 
eight  o’clock  that  evening,  there  will 
be  a  forum  on  “World  Distrust — Why?” 
and  “World  Cooperation — How?”  Tues¬ 
day  morning  will  be  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  home  town  action  on  the 
economic  front,  on  planning  a  good 
government,  on  group  relations,  on 
housing.  In  the  afternoon,  action 
groups  will  draft  programs  for  small 
towns,  big  cities,  central  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  etc.  At  eight  o’clock  there  will 
be  a  second  forum  on  “Higher  Edu¬ 
cation.”  The  conference  will  conclude 
on  Wednesday. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . $4.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . 3.50 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains . 3.50 

A  Living  From  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett . 2.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


EXTRA  LIGHT  .a  To  make  those  heavy 
chores  around  the  farm  actually  seem  easier; 
try  the  new  “Litentuf”  farm  footwear.  Because 
of  special  rubber  compounding,  they’re  lighter 
than  any  footwear  we’ve  made  in  years, 
but  they’re  still .  . . 


EXTRA  TOUGH  *  8  a 

So  tough  that  wear  tests 
under  actual  farming  conditions 
have  proved  that  you  get  longer 
wear  from  every  pair.  There’s 
miles-and-miles  of  service  in  all 
“Litentuf”  farm  footwear, 
and  they’re  .  .  . 


EXTRA  STRETCHABLE  a  a  a  Through¬ 
out  their  long  life,  too!  This 
means  they  really  fit  snugly  yet 

are  a  cinch  to  get  on  and 
off.  What’s  more 
they're ;  ; ; 


EXTRA  COMFORTABLE*,  a  a 

You’ll  find  solid  comfort  in  every  pair  of  “Litentufs.’* 
This  light,  tough,  stretchable  farm  footwear  is  a  real 
buy  in  comfort 
and  protection 
no  matter  what 
your  requirements.  Ask  for 
“Litentufs”  .  .  .  you’ll  find  them  at  k 
your  B.  F.  Goodrich  dealer’s; 


FIRST  IN  RUBBER 
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AC’S  ASSURE  UTMOST  RELIABILITY 


AT  IDLING  SPEED  OR  UNDER  LOAD, 
TODAY’S  AC  PLUGS  ARE  BETTER 


(a  plus  value  of  "Wider  Heat  Range  per  plug") 


Long  idling  periods  followed  by  full- 
power  tloads  give  tractor  spark  plugs  a 
severe  test.  AC’s  improved  plugs  over¬ 
come  such  difficult  operating  conditions 
through  many  engineering  advantages, 
including  ceramic  insulators  made  from 
an  AC  material  so  superior  that  it 
formed  the  basis  for  the  plugs  used  in 
bombers  and  fighter  planes  in  World 
War  II. 

Not  only  do  these  wider  Heat  Range 
AC’s  perform  better,  but  they  last  longer, 
and  stay  clean  longer.  Their  resistance 
to  cracking,  blistering  and  splitting  is 
remarkable.  They  maintain  engine  power 
over  a  wider  range  of  engine  tempera¬ 
tures,  saving  money  by  saving  fuel. 

If  you  want  your  tractor  engine  to  start 
better  and  run  better,  ask  your  dealer 
to  get  you  a  set  of  improved  AC  Spark 
Plugs  of  the  right  Heat  Range  for  your 
engine  and  the  fuel  you  use. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Keep  an  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s  on 
hand  to  use  while  you  have  dirty  plugs 
cleaned  and  adjusted  regularly  at 
a  Registered  AC  Cleaning  Station. 


A  Gift  That  Will  Be  Remembered  For  Life 

For  Christmas,  Birthdays,  Anniversaries,  Graduations,  Wed¬ 
dings,  etc.  Why  not  give  a  Gift  that  will  be  remembered  and 
respected  for  life.  One  that  can  only  create  respect  and  a 
loving  memory  for  the  giver. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  BIBLE 

King  James  Version 

Beautifully  bound  in  fine  grain  genuine  leather  overlapping 
cover,  round  corners,  gilt  edge.  Other  Features:  Concordance, 
subject  index,  dictionary  of  scripture  proper  names,  a  schedule 
for  Bible  study,  easy  readable  type,  16  pages  of  illustrations  in 
color,  the  words  of  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  printed  in  red,  a  colored  presentation  page  and 
family  record  pages.  The  Most  Complete  and  Satisfactory 
Bible  Ever  Printed. 

r  PRICE  ONLY  $6.50 

Name  embossed  on  cover  in  pure  gold  leaf  $1.00  extra. 
Limited  Supply:  Orders  will  be  filled  on  the  basis  “first  come 

first  =«vcci^  By.  LAYMEN’S  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Size  4  park  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY  NAME  DESIRED  EMBOSSED  ON  COVER. 

Notp-  Everv  Bible  purchased  helps  sustain  two  great  American  Movements;  National 
’  y  Bible  Week,  National  Sunday  School  Week. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Growing  Legumes  on  Acid 
Soils 

(Continued  from  Page  682) 

acid.  This  acidity  then  exchanges  place 
on  the  clay  with  some  of  the  nutrient 
elements  like  calcium,  ammonium, 
magnesium  and  others,  which  are  then 
free  to  move  into  the  plant  roots.  It  is 
by  this  trade  of  acidity  to  the  soil  that 
the  plants  are  fed. 

Liming  Restocks  the  Soil 

When  limestone  is  put  on  the  soil,  it 
accepts  acidity  from  the  clay,  just  as 
other  minerals  do  in  the  rock  weather-  , 
ing  processes.  As  a  carbonate,  it 
changes  the  active  acid,  or  hydrogen, 
into  water,  of  which  compound  the 
hydrogen  is  not  such  a  highly  active 
acid  element.  Therefore,  the  limestone 
corrects  or  neutralizes  the  soil  acidity. 

It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  this 
neutralizing  effect  from  the  liming 
operation  is  not  so  much  the  particular 
benefit  derived  by  the  crop,  because 
compounds  of  calcium  that  do  not 
neutralize  the  acidity,  like  calcium 
chloride,  calcium  sulfate  or  gypsum, 
and  even  ordinary  cement  for  example, 
can  improve  the  legume  crop  as  well  as 
calcium  carbonate.  Liming  the  soil  puts 
calcium  (or  both  calcium  and  magne¬ 
sium  if  dolomitic  limestone  is  used) 
on  the  clay,  and  thereby  makes  up  this 
shortage  on  the  list  of  nouishment  of 
the  crop.  It  feeds  the  plant  this  one 
nutrient  which  the  better  forage  le¬ 
gumes  need  so  badly  for  their  good 
growth  and  which  is  so  readily  removed 
from  soils  under  higher  rainfalls.  It 
is  the  calcium  put  in,  more  than  the 
acidity  put  out,  that  comes  as  the 
beneficial  effect  from  liming  the  soil. 

Shortage  of  Fertility 

Experimental  studies  that  provide 
accurate  control  of  soil  fertility,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  better  legumes 
require  large  amounts  of  fertility  in 
addition  to  nitrogen.  Though  they  can 
take  nitrogen  from  the  free  gaseous 
supply  in  the  air,  they  do  not  carry 
on  this  special  activity  of  cooperating 
with  their  nodule-producing  bacteria 
unless  the  soil  generously  provides 
calcium,  potassium,  phosphorus,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  all  the  other  strictly  soil- 
borne  or  mineral  nutrients.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  legume  may  take 
much  nitrogen  from  the  air,  it  is 
equally  true  that  usually  more  than 
half  of  the  nitrogen  content  in  such 
a  legume  is  taken  from  the  soil. 
Legumes  are  apt  to  be  overrated  in 
our  belief  that  they  can  provide  their 
necessary  nitrogen  wholly  from  the 
supply  in  the  air.  They  are  also  per¬ 
haps  generally  overrated  in  our  speak¬ 
ing  of  them  so  commonly  as  soil-build¬ 
ers.  They  are,  however,  better  feeds 
because  all  the  other  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  besides  nitrogen  contribute  much 
to  make  them  so.  These  extras  must  be 
supplied  through  the  soil. 

It  may  seem  unusual,  yet  very  good 
yields  and  fine  appearing  crops  of  soy¬ 
beans  have  been  grown  experimentally 
only  to  have  less  nitrogen,  and  thereby 
less  protein,  in  the  final  crop  (includ¬ 
ing  both  roots  and  tops)  than  was  in 
the  seeds  originally  planted.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  that  the  calcium 
supply  in  the  soil  was  low.  Nitrogen 
had  gone  from  the  crop  to  the  soil 
rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction, 
as  is  commonly  expected.  Deficient 
calcium  in  the  soil  was  also  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  deficient  phosphorus  in  the 
crop.  Then,  too,  unless  potassium  was 
amply  provided  in  the  soil,  this  ele¬ 
ment,  too,  like  the  nitrogen  and  the 
phosphorus,  was  wandering  in  the 
wrong  direction  while  the  crop  was 
growing.  That'  the  bulk  ofi  the  crop 
should  be  increasing  and  the  plants 
seemingly  growing  well  while  the  final 


crop  was  containing  less  nitrogen,  or 
less  phosphorus,  or  less  potassium  than 
was  originally  in  the  seed,  may  seem 
impossible,  but  such  is  what  feeding 
results  with  animals  seem  to  suggest. 

Experiments  at  the  Missouri  Station, 
using  different  degrees  of  acidity,  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  soil,  for  soybeans,  have 
shown  more  nitrogen  taken  from  the 
air  by  this  legume  crop  when  the  soil 
was'  acid  and  fertile,  than  when  nearly 
neutral  and  of  exactly  the  same  fer¬ 
tility.  Soybeans  started  in  a  soil  at  a 
high  degree  of  acidity  measured  as  pH 
5.7,  made  that  soil  much  more  acid 
when  they  brought  it  to  the  pH  4.2 
during  their  growth.  And  yet  in  spite 
of  that  increase  in  acidity,  they  were 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  amount¬ 
ing  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  crop.  The  comparison  crop 
that  started  on  nearly  neutral  soil  of 
the  same  fertility  also  made  its  soil 
more  acid,  but  it  did  not  fix  so  much 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Here,  then,  in 
these  trials  the  legumes  fixed  more 
nitrogen,  or  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  better  soil  builders,  where  the 
soil  was  left  more  acid  but  was  given 
the  fertility  by  calcium,  phosphate, 
potassium,  and  other  nutrient  elements. 
These  legumes  were  tolerating  acidity 
and  functioned  as  nitrogen-fixers  when 
given  the  necessary  fertility. 

Non-legume  crops  fit  Into  the  same 
category  as  legumes.  They,  too,  have 
their  troubles  in  growing  on  soils  where 
there  is  increased  acidity  that  means 
less  fertility.  They  are  not  taking  the 
mineral  nutrients  from  the  soil,  nor 
are  they  synthesizing  their  complex 
compounds  of  such  high  food  values, 
even  though  they  may  be  producing 
bulk  or  tonnages  per  acre.  For  example, 
spinach,  a  non-legume,  so  often  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  minerals  it  might  put 
into  the  diet,  contained  less  calcium 
and  magnesium  when  grown  on  a 
neutral  soil  with  ample  fertility,  than 
when  the  equivalent  fertility  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  crop  and  the  same  soil 
left  acid.  In  addition,  the  crop  on  the 
neutral  soil  contained  more  than 
enough  oxalic  acid  to  make  all  the\ 
calcium  and  magnesium  it  contained 
insoluble,  and  therefore  indigestible. 
On  the  acid  soil  the  crop  contained 
more  of  these  mineral  nutrients  than 
its  oxalic  acid  contents  would  take  out 
of  digestive  use. 

Acidity  not  Detrimental 

Our  troubles  in  growing  legume 
crops  have  not  been  so  much  with 
the  soil  acidity  itself.  They  have  been 
rather  with  our  measurements  of  the 
acidity,  and  our  emphasis  on  it  when 
we  had  no  convenient  and  accurate 
enough  means  in  the  laboratory  for 
observing  and  measuring  the  fertility. 
Now  we  have  been  shown  that 
soil  acidity  is  simply  the  indi¬ 
cator  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
clay  must  keep  holding  hydrogen, 
when  there  are  not  significant 
amounts  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
to  take  its  place.  It  is  the  acidity, 
or  hydrogen,  that  has  the  highest  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  soil  of  all  the  chemical 
elements.  Without  acidity  there  is  less 
trading,  or  less  business  going  on,  in 
the  soil.  When  all  plants,  both  legumes 
and  non-legumes,  produce  acid  by 
which  to  feed  themselves,  shall  we 
condemn  this  character  by  which  they 
barter?  It  therefore  behooves  us  to 
think  about  liming  more  as  a  pro¬ 
vider  of  calcium  for  plant  nourish¬ 
ment,  than  as  a  carbonate  to  remove 
acidity.  We  should  also  provide  other 
elements  of  fertility  as  well  as  calcium. 
With  legume  and  non-legume  crops,  our 
acid  soil  trouble  is  not  a  question  of 
their  tolerating  the  acidity,  but  of  our 
failure  to  appreciate  that  no  plant  can 
tolerate  starvation.  Yes,  legumes  can 
tolerate  acidity  if  given  fertility. 
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Parasites  make  pigs  overactive,  cut 
weight.  Lime -and- sulphur  dipping 
kills  pests,  raises  profits.  And  longer - 
service,  150-Hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil 
also  raises  your  profits ! 

T 


farmincj  fay 


The  first  lame  sheep  you  notice  in 
your  flock,  should  be  isolated  for 
examination.  The  penalty  for  over¬ 
looking  it  can  be  the  very  costly 
outbreak  of  foot-rot. 


TRACTOI 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails, 
15,  30  and  55  gallon  drums, 


ISO-Hour 

VEEDOL 

“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock” 

SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat -and- wear  resistance 
SAVES  OIL  —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in 
gasoline- fueled  tractors  —  cuts  oil  consumption 
in  all  tractors 


Blast  ditches  with  dynamite. 
Cheaper,  quicker,  leaves  no  dirt- 
heaps.  You  won’t  go  back  to  digging! 
And  after  you  get  150  hours  service 
from  Veedol,  you  won’t  go  back  to 
60-70  hour  tractor  oils. 


a  TIDE  WATER 
^Q^ASSOCIATED 
”  OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa  SAVES  TRACTORS —  assures  long,  economical  service 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tlie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Good  Autumn 

((DROWN  November”  as  it  is  described  in 
this  issue,  is  now  with  us.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  cold  and  cheerless  month,  but 
perhaps  it  is  those  very  qualities  that  make 
for  pause  and  thus  give  us  time  to  reflect 
with  satisfaction  that  the  year’s  work  has 
been  well  done  and  there  is  a  little  time  for 
some  well-earned  relaxation. 

This  year,  November  can  be  appreciated  more 
than  usual  because  we  enter  into  it  after  two 
months  of  fine  weather  with  all  the  farm  work 
done.  There  has  been  plenty  of  time  for -Fall 
plowing  and  liming,  almost  every  ear  and 
stalk  of  corn  have  been  harvested  no  matter 
how  late  it  was  planted,  and  the  rowen  has 
made  sufficiently  good  growth  to  protect  it 
from  the  severe  winter  cold.  Late  pastures 
have  been  green  and  lush  and  under  October’s 
warming  sun  the  cows  have  looked  especially 
fat  and  sleek. 

Mother  Nature  has  not  been  niggardly  in 
her  bounty  this  year.  Truly  it  has  been  a 
good  Fall  for  farmers. 

Why  Fruit  Growers  Must  Organize 

After  reading  the  editorial  “Fruit  Prices”  in  one  of 
your  recent  issues,  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  your 
readers  just  how  the  fruit  and  berry  growers  were 
able  to  boost  their  prices  this  year.  Being  a  fruit 
grower  myself  and  having  contacts  with  many  other 
growers  and  processors,  I  can  say  that  I  saw  no 
evidence  of  any  instance  where  the  grower  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  boost  in  prices.  Being  busy  at  that 
time,  perhaps  this  method  of  boosting  prices  es¬ 
caped  my  attention.  However,  I  am  sure  4hat  we 
would  all  like  to  know  how  it  was  done. 

I  was  paid  18  cents  a  pound  for  my  sour  cherry 
tonnage  which  was,  I  understand,  the  price  agreed 
upon  by  the  processors  themselves,  and  the  growers, 
as  always,  had  very  little  to  say  about  it. 

In  your  article  you  are  quite  right  about  getting 
prices  too  high.  In  the  long  run  they  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  any  industry,  but  after  all,  we 
fruit  growers  must  purchase  on  the  world  market 
and  that  is  going  up  every  day,  so  there  you  are. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  s.  w. 

To  what  extent  were  the  growers  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  boost  in  prices?  Unfortunately, 
most  of  them  never  had  a  say,  as  S.  W.  says. 
They  are  too  often  the  tools  of  clever  oper¬ 
ators  who  try  to  rig  the  market  to  suit  their 
own  ends,  and  of  self-appointed  Teaders  who 
assume  leadership  because  growers,  are  not 
effectively  organized.  Only  when  the  growers 
have  control  of  their  own  affairs,  will  they  be 
able  to  answer  this  question.  Close  co¬ 
operation  between  growers  is  a  necessity  for 
survival,  and  all  growers  must  come  around 
to  this  way  of  thinking.  In  a  feature  article 
“Investments  in  Horticulture,”  published  a 
short  time  ago  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  research  and  organization 
were  investments  that  should  be  made  now 
for  the  future,  especially  organization.  That 
counsel  still  holds  good. 

As  to  the  actual  mechanics-  on  how  some 
fruit  prices  were  “jacked  up,”  there  were 
some  stooges  who  testified  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  that  there  was  a  national  disaster  in 
the  cherry  deal.  But  was  there?  A  near¬ 
record  crop  proves  how  far  off  these  claims 
were.  To  be  sure,  individual  growers  had 
short  crops,  but  the  overall  picture  was  a 
bumper  crop.  Yet  the  man  with  the  short 
crop  was  the  one  selected  to  testify  and  plead 
for  help  in  the  so-called  “disaster.”  Others 
either  sat  quiet  or  egged  him  on.  Just  who 
is  to  blame  does  not  matter.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  the  possible  end  result  because  of 


the  woeful  absence  of  grower  organization  and 
the  lack  of  effective  grower  control  over  the 
situation.  If  the  question  were  put  to  any 
honest  vote,  we  believe  that  most  growers 
would  have  favored  lower  pricing  of  sour 
cherries  and  small  fruits,  because  they  know 
the  situation  and  what  can  happen  to  them 
in  the  future.  But,  exactly  as  S.  W.  says,  how 
could  they  become  vocal  and  what  could  they 
do?  Nothing.  The  tragedy  is  that  leadership 
does  not  yet  lie  in  the  masses.  Sooner  or  later 
growers  must  get  down  to  a  “doing  it  our¬ 
selves”  policy  if  they  are  to  save  themselves 
and  their  fine  industry. 


James  Lyons  for  the  Assembly 

SULLIVAN  County  is  one  of  the  few 
counties  in  up-state  New  York  where 
election  results  can  never  be  safely  predicted 
in  advance,  and  1946  is,  at  present  writing, 
no  exception  to  that  general  rule. 

However,  from  the  farmers’  viewpoint,  there 
need  be  little  hesitation*  in  making  a  choice 
between  the  two  candidates  who  are  running 
for  the  State  Assembly.  The  Republican 
candidate  is  Ronald  Albee  of  Roscoe.  James 
G.  Lyons  of  Monticello,  the  present  incumbent, 
is  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  re- 
election.  Lyons  has  already  had  three  terms 
in  the  Legislature.  He  was  defeated  by  Albee 
in  1942  but  won  over  Albee  in  1944. 

Jim  Lyons  is  a  dirt  farmer  himself,  active 
in  the  dairy  and  poultry  business.  He  has 
served  .  on  the  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
Villages  and  Internal  Affairs  Committees  in 
the  Assembly  and  if  reelected  this  year,  he 
will  be  the  senior  Democratic  member  on  all 
these  four  committees.  It  is  also  probable  that 
he  will  replace  Mr.  Emma  as  a  member  on 
the  State  Food  Commission. 

Mr.  Lyons  has  been  consistently  indepen¬ 
dent  in  thought  and  action  on  all  legislative 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture.  When  the 
so-called  “Victory  Mix”  Bill  came  up  for  ex¬ 
tension  two  years  ago,  he  voted  against  it, 
and  properly  so  because  it  legalized  the  sale 
of  ice  cream  mix  with  a  reduced  fat  content, 
thus  lowering  the  ultimate  return  to  dairy 
farmers.  This  year  that  law  was  repealed. 
Teamed  up  with  Mrs.  Graves,  Mr.  Lyons 
worked  for  and  obtained  a  much  needed  re¬ 
vision  of  the  dealer  bonding  laws,  so  that  it 
is  now  mandatory  on  all  dealers,  whether 
they  buy  milk  from  producers  or  go  through 
the  fiction  of  receiving  it  on  consignment  for 
sale,  to  post  adequate  bonds  for  the  protection 
of  producers  against  loss. 

In  our  judgment,  Mr.  Lyons  deserves  to  be 
reelected.  He  has  had  more  experience  than 
his  opponent  in  the  affairs  of  State  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  controversial  matters  affecting 
agriculture  he  has  shown  the  kind  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  farm  understanding  that  farm¬ 
ers  want  and  need. 


Mixing  the  Dairy  Breeds 

A  DETAILED  discussion  of  the  recent 
government  report  on  the  crossbreeding 
of  dairy  cattle  appears  on  page  694  of  this 
issue.  Just  why  there  should  be  such  a  high 
pressure  government  program  at  this  time  to 
encourage  crossbreeding,  is  hard  to  understand. 
Possibly  there  may  be  some  fanatic  who  has 
sufficient  authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
cause  undue  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
meagre  results  which  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  the  future  of  good 
breeding  to  emphasize  now  the  danger  of 
making  any  premature  conclusions  on  the 
insufficient  facts  at  hand. 

This  report  •  states  that  crossbreeding 
holds  possibilities  for  expanding  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  registered  cattle,  and  that  the 
commercial  application  of  crossbreeding  of 
dairy  cattle  awaits  only  the  demonstration  of 
superior  ability  on  the  part  of  the  hybrid 
animal.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  method  calls 
for  the  use  of  production  proved,  foundation 
stock  of  different  breeds,  and  that  adequately 
proved  sires  will  be  essential  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  production  and  add  hybrid  vigor. 
The  statement  is  made  that  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  production  proved  sires  were  used  al¬ 
most  entirely.  Why  almost,  instead  of  entirely? 
Where  is  a  farmer  going  to  obtain  such  sires, 
when  even  the  government  experts  were 
apparently  unable  to  find  enough  to  use  them 
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exclusively?  Even  if  a  dairyman  is  a  member 
of  an  artificial  breeding  unit,  only  a  few 
proven  sires  for  high  production  are  available. 
Yet  the  government  report  states  further  that 
crossbreeding  would  fit  well  into  an  artificial 
breeding  program. 

An  assumed  case  is  cited  in  the  report 
where  a  dairyman  in  an  area  with  good 
pastures  and  an  abundance  of  cheap,  home 
grown  roughage  has  followed  the  practice  of 
selling  from  10  to  12  extra  heifers  each  year 
from  a  herd  of  50  milking  animals;  these 
being  above  his  replacement  requirements. 
The  statement  is  then  made:  “If  he  is  a 
member  of  an  artificial  breeding  association, 
he  can  order  semen  from  proved  bulls  of 
other  breeds  than  the  one  he  owns,  to  im¬ 
pregnate  20  or  25  cows  in  his  herd.  The  re¬ 
sulting  crossbred  calves  can  be  sold  as 
surplus.  When  the  market  appreciates  the 
value  of  well  bred  hybrid  heifers,  they  should 
bring  a  premium  price  and  will  cost  no  more 
to  raise  than  straight  bred  heifers.” 

It  is  necessary  that  new  and  adequately 
proven  germ  plasm  be  continuously  used  in 
order  to  make  such  crossbred  heifers  of 
superior  value,  but  there  are  not  sufficient 
proven  bulls  available  to  attain  this  result. 
Besides,  the  entire  basis  on  which  an  artificial 
breeding  program  is  founded  is  to  improve 
both  type  and  production;  and  this  means  uni¬ 
formity  for  both  form  and  function.  Such 
uniformity  as  exists  in  the  various  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle  today,  has  been  attained  by  con¬ 
tinuously  selecting  and  mating  those  animals 
which  were  the  most  desirable,  ancj  only 
through  many  generations  of  breeding.  Cross¬ 
breds  do  not  breed  true  and  therefore  their 
usefulness,  if  any,  stops  with  the  first 
generation. 

To  advise  farmers  that  mixing  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle  will  result  in  possible  improve¬ 
ment  in  production  and  price,  needs  a  great 
deal  more  evidence,  based  on  proven  genetic 
principles  of  breeding,  than  has  been  offered 
by  the  government  up  to  the  present  time. 

Meat  and  Livestock  Decontrolled 

IVESTOCK,  meats  and  their  by-products 
were  finally  decontrolled  by  President 
Truman  on  October  15.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
have  put  them  back  under  OPA  two  months 
ago  and  Washington  was  forced  to  admit  it 
when  consumers,  disgusted  with  empty 
butcher  counters,  finally  joined  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself  in  demanding  relief. 

In  spite  of  a  last  few  inflation  gasps  from 
the  clique  of  government  planners  and  their 
left-wing  followers,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  already  beginning  to  operate  after 
the  upward  price  surge  for  the  few  days 
following  decontrol.  Prices  of  livestock  and 
meats  are  “On  the  way  down  in  the  face  of 
heavy  receipts  at  stockyards  and  organized 
consumer  resistance  to  gouging  prices.  There 
are  some  who  charge .  that  a  conspiracy  was 
hatched  to  force  meat  decontrol  by  holding 
back  supplies.  The  only  substance  to  that 
charge  is  in  the  sudden  reappearance  of  meat 
in  retail  stores  the  day  after  decontrol,  but 
that  trick  certainly  cannot  be  charged  to 
farmers  or  even  to  the  packers. 

It  will  of  course,  take  a  little  more  time 
before  there  is  a  normal  flow  of  meat  from 
farm  to  table,  but  prices  have  declined 
sharply  from  their  black  market  peaks.  At 
the  same  time,  farmers  and  feeders  should 
be  cautious  about  rushing  any  half-fat  and 
unfinished  animals  to  market  now,  because 
that  will  have  the  reverse  effect  of  depressing 
prices  unduly.  The  animals  should  be  handled 
in  their  usual  manner  and  the  situation  will 
soon  adjust  itself  and  return  to  normal  level. 

Price  control  proved  to  be  a  bad  experiment. 
The  only  possible  benefit  derived  is  the  hope 
that  we  have  learned  our  lesson  once  again 
that  government  and  good  business  do  not 
mix  in  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Brevities 

“But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believ¬ 
ing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.”  John  20: 31. 

Indian  Summer,  that  warm  spell  after  the  first  hard 
November  frosts,  is  expected  this  year  between  the 
9th  and  14th,  near  the  full  of  the  moon.  It  was  known 
to  the  American  redskins  as  “Lazy  Farmer’s  Moon.” 
The  legend  appears  on  page  702.  In  England  the 
same  season  is  St.  Martin’s  Summer,  with  an  earlier 
one  around  October  18,  called  the  Little  Summer 
of  St.  Luke’s. 
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HOTELS  for 
LIVESTOCK 

y 


The  central  livestock  market  is  as  American  as 
the  "hot  dog.”  No  other  country  has  the  like  of 
it.  European  sellers  and  buyers  haggle  over 
individual  animals.  In  South  America  most  of 
the  dealing  is  done  right;  on  the  estancias,  where 
the  livestock  is  raised.  But  here  in  the  leading 
livestock  nation  of  the  world,  for  75  years  central 
markets  have  played  a  big  part  in  the  job  of 
moving  meat  toward  dinner  tables  of  the  United 
States. 

When  a  carload  of  livestock  rolls  off  the  prairies 
or  out  of  the  mountains  into  one  of  the  65  or 
more  great  central  markets,  the  animals  are 
"greeted”  and  "registered”  at  the  unloading 
dock,  much  as  travelers  are  received  and  regis¬ 
tered  in  hotels.  From  there  they  are  sent  to  their 
rooms” — the  pens  assigned  to  the  commission 
man  to  whom  the  owner  has  shipped  his  animals. 
There  these  hogs,  cattle,  calves  and  lambs  are 
rested  and  given  food  and  drink. 

Just  as  hotels  compete  for  guests,  so  these 
central  markets  compete  with  each  other  for 
the  business  of  accommodating  the  88  million 
head  of  livestock  which  come  in  each  year.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  livestock  buyers  and  order  buyers  bid 
against  each  other  and  the  sale  is  made  to  the 
highest  bidder.  With  26,000  meat  packers  and 
other  commercial  slaughterers  active  in  livestock 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

...  to  be  a  success  at  farming,  you 
have  to  dig  in. 

.  .  .  if  you  want  to  realize  that  castle 
in  the  air,  you  had  better  get  down  to 
earth  first. 


Things  Are  NOT  Always  as  They  Seem 


The  mechanical  device  pictured  above  shoots  the 
ball  marked  A  and  at  the  same  instant  drops  the  ball 
marked  B  straight  down.  It  certainly  looks  as  if 
B  will  hit  the  ground  first,  since  ball  A  has  so  much 
farther  to  go.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  will  both 
strike  the  ground  at  precisely  the  same  instant. 

In  our  business,  too,  things  are  not  always  as  they 
seem.  On  September  1,  1946,  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  reported  that  in  the  entire  country  there 
were  356  million  pounds  of  meat  stocks  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  That  is  a  lot  of  pounds.  But  actually  it  is  the 
lowest  on  record  for  that  date  .  .  .  and  compares  with 
626  million  a  year  ago  and  a  631-million  average  for 
1941-1945.  Here  in  America  we  eat  about  50  million 
pounds  of  meat  a  day,  so  the  September  1  supply  of 
meat  in  cold  storage  was  barely  enough  to  feed  us  for 
seven  days. 
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APPLE  TORTE 


Yield:  6  servings 


1  tablespoon  melted  butter 
1  egg 

4  tart  cooking  apples 
1  cup  sugar 
V%  teaspoon  vanilla 


Vi  cup  sifted  flour 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vi  cup  nutmeafs 
Vi  cup  chopped  raisins 
or  dates 


Pare  and  chop  apples.  Sift  dry  ingredients  together. 
Combine  all  ingredients.  Spread  in  a  9-inch  square 
buttered  cake  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.) 
about  30  minutes,  or  until  apples  are  soft.  Serve  hot  or 
cold  with  foamy  or  hard  sauce. 


SPREAD 


When  visiting  with  livestock 
producers  on  farms  or  ranches, 
or  at  meetings,  the  subject  of 
"spread”  often  comes  up  for 
discussion.  Then  I  give  them 
an  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  the  price  they  get  for 
livestock  and  the  price  we  meat  packers  receive 
for  the  meat  we  sell. 

To  me  it  is  a  source  of  continual  surprise 
that  the  spread  is  not  greater  than  it  is.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  years  of  experience  in  the  livestock- 
meat  industry,  here  is  what  I  have  learned 
about  spread.  We  at  Swift  &  Company  have 
been  paying  farmers  and  ranchers  approxi¬ 
mately  760,  on  the  average,  out  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  we  receive  from  those  to  whom  we  sell,  for 
all  products  we  process  and  handle,  including 
hides,  glands,  and  all  by-products.  That 
leaves  us  240  to  cover  the  cost  of  processing 
and  marketing. 

Out  of  the  24^  comes  the  cost  of  buying 
livestock  and  other  agricultural  products. 
The  cost  of  preparation  and  refrigeration. 
The  cost  of  loading  them  into  cars  and  trucks. 
The  cost  of  transporting  them  to  our  branch 
houses  or  to  retailers.  The  cost  of  branch 
house  operation  and  of  selling  and  delivering 
the  products  to  the  retail  dealers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  have  taxes  to  pay;  plus  insurance 
and  all  the  other  necessary  costs  of  doing 
business.  When  all  these  expenses  have  been 
paid,  we  make  a  profit,  which  over  a  period 
of  years  has  averaged  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a 
pound  on  the  6J4  billion  pounds  of  products 
we  handle  annually. 

There  is  no  other  business  in  the  country 
that  does  so  much  for  so  little. 

Simj>  so/y. 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


City  Cousin  on  the  farm 
Thought  that  there  was  little  harm 
In  eating  apples  by  the  dozen... 
Now  he  is  our  sickly  cousin! 


buying,  ibis  easy  to  see  that  the  American 
livestock  marketing  system  is  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  world. 

These  livestock  hotels”  are  a  separate  branch 
of  the  livestock-meat  industry.  They  are  pri¬ 
vately  owned.  Swift  &  Company  does  not  own  a 
single  share  of  any  stockyards  company. 


Thanksgiving 


In  this  Thanksgiving  month,  the  people  of  our 
nation— and  of  many  other  nations— owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  ranchers  and  farmers  of  America. 
All  through  the  war,  in  spite  of  its  tremendous  re¬ 
quirements,  our  people  ate  well.  And  in  spite  of 
sharing  with  the  earth’s  hungry,  our  people  are  still 
eating  well.  Today,  to  be  sure,  not  all  the  meat  they 
would  like  to  have  .  .  .  but  plenty  of  nutritious  food 
to  keep  them  well  and  strong.  That  is  because  for 
long  years  millions  of  farm  and  ranch  men,  women 
and  children  have  kept  the  food  supply  up,  working 
harder  than  ever  before,  overcoming  shortages  of 
help  and  machinery  and  many  other  obstacles. 
Yes,  Americans  may  well  offer  thanks  this  month  to. 
all  those  who  produce  our  food. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


A  "MILKLESS”  CALF  DIET 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  73 

Because  of  the  high  price  of  whole  milk,  dairymen 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a  calf  feed  to  replace  as 
much  of  the  milk  as  possible. 

Calf  meals  are  not  complete  substitutes  for  milk, 
but  may  be  used  with  excellent  results.  The  only  re¬ 
quirement  is  a  little  greater  care  of  the  calf  in  order 
to  get  satisfactory  growth. 

A  good  calf  meal  is  one  that  is  high  in  digestibility 
and  low  in  fiber.  It  should  have  an  analysis  of  at 
least  20  percent  protein,  approximately  4  percent 
tat,  not  over  3>£  to  4  percent  crude  fiber,  and  carry 
at  least  75  percent  digestible  nutrients. 

Such  a  dry-fed  ration  can  be  made  of  the  following 
ingiedients:  100  pounds  yellow  corn  meal;  150  pounds 


ground  oats;  50  pounds  wheat  bran;  50  pounds 
linseed  oil  meal;  50  pounds  soluble  blood  flour; 
4  pounds  finely  pulverized  steamed  bone  meal;  4 
pounds  finely  ground  limestone;  4  pounds  salt. 

The  calves  should  get  their  mother’s  milk  until 
they  are  two  days  old.  They  should  then  be  allowed 
three  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  When  they  are  a  week 
old,  a  little  of  the  dry  mixture  should  be  put  into 
their  feed  boxes  and  some  rubbed  on  their  muzzles 
after  each  milk  feeding.  This  will  accustom  them  to 
the  dry  feed  and  they  will  soon  be  eating  it.  When 
they  are  a  week  old,  good  alfalfa,  clover  or  mixed 
hay  should  also  be  put  before  them. 

When  the  calves  are  three  weeks  old,  start  dilut¬ 
ing  the  milk  with  water  so  that  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days  the  calves  will  be  getting  dry-fed  mixture, 
legume  hay,  and  fresh  water. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Yoar  Years  —  and  Years  to  Your  Life 


•fv.'-jsy 
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'MPEM fflmGER" 

May  Lurk  in  Your  Barn 

If  your  daily  feed  ration  does  not  contain 
all  essential  mineral  elements,  your  herd 
may  be  menaced  by: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER .  .  Lack  of  essential 
mineral  elements  needed  by  livestock  for 
sturdy  health/  rapid  growth/  peak  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction. 

You  can  help  protect  your  dairy  cows  and 
other  stock  from  the  health  and  profit-rob¬ 
bing  effects  of  "Hidden  Hunger”  by  giving 
them  regular,  year-round  supplementary 
feedings  of  NEAR’S  MinRaltone.  .  .  Min- 
Raitone  guards  against  "Hidden  Hunger” 
because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D),  many  of  which 
may  be  lacking  in  homegrown  and  pre¬ 
pared  feed  rations. 

Near's  VAtNRALTOArzr 

1  ▼  *  With  VITAMIN  D  ^ 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

MinRaltone,  fed  regularly,  will  safeguard  your  stock 
against  "Hidden  Hunger”  and  so  help  them  to  attain 
and  keep  rugged  health  and  freedom  from  weakening 
diseases.  Write  for  complete  information  and  litera¬ 
ture  about  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary 
stock  feeding. 

MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 
AND  GROWTH  ANIMALS 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc./  binghamton,  n.y. 

Established  1899 


FREE 

BOOKLET! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
your  family  to  find  out  more 
about  Es-Min-El,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil  mineralizer  that 
helps  you  grow  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables ! 

Don’t  delay  —  Write  today. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Department  R.N.-Y.  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Truly  great  cows,  such  as  Caumsett  Ida ,  are  the  result  of  carefully  planned 
breeding  'programs,  based  on  selecting  desirable  strains  within  the  breed.  No 
great  brood  cow  has  ever  been  a  crossbred.  For  the  past  eight  years  “ Ida  has 
annually  produced  an  average  of  more  than  18,000  pounds  of  milk  and  over  796 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  Guernsey  is  owned  by  Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington , 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  John  S.  Clark,  Manager. 


When  Dairy  Cattle  Are  Crossbred 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  February  16,  1946,  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  carried  a  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  crossbreeding 
work  with  beef  cattle  which  has  been 
conducted  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  investigators. 
In  that  article  it  was  pointed  out  that 
in  the  one  and  only  instance  where  a 
proven  purebred  beef  bull  carrying 
superior  transmitting  ability  for  de¬ 
sired  form  and  function,  was  bred  to 
cows  of  the  same  breed  as  himself, 
his  calves  out  of  these  cows  outgained 
his  crossbred  calves.  In  general,  simi¬ 
lar  results  have  been  obtained  with 
dairy  cattle  in  the  crossbreeding  tests 
now  being  conducted  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland.  In  these  tests  the  desirable 
and  proven  Holstein  bull  used  has  on 
the  average,  sired  higher  producing 
purebred  heifers  than  when  he  was 
crossed  on  cows  of  another  breed. 

While  the  data  so  far  released  on 
this  crossbreeding  work  with  dairy 
cattle  is  incomplete- and  meagre,  it  does 
state  that  one  of  the  bulls  was  a  highly 
prepotent  Holstein  sire,  known  experi¬ 
mentally  as  No.  966.  He  had  31  dam- 
and-daughter  pairs,  which  were  used 
as  a  basis  for  comparison  in  establish¬ 
ing  his  transmitting  ability  for  milk 
and  butterfat  production  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  average  production  of  the 
Holstein  dams  used  was  619  pounds 
of  butterfat  with  a  test  of  3.48  per 
cent,  while  his  daughters  out  of  these 
dams  made  an  average  of  645  pounds 
of  butterfat  with  a  test  of  3.5  per  cent 
on  a  mature  equivalent  basis.  All  the 
females  were  milked  on  test,  three 
times  a  day,  for  305  days,  under  com¬ 
parable  conditions.  However,  the  ex¬ 
perimental  heifers  used  in  the  cross¬ 
breeding  test  have  been  milked  three 
times  a  day  for  a  365  day  period.  They 
are  reported  to  have  been  very  per¬ 
sistent  in  their  production,  with  a 
monthly  butterfat  variation  of  less 
than  10  pounds  from  their  high  to  low 
month.  Using  their  daily  average  as  a 
conversion  factor  to  a  305-day  basis, 
the  average  butterfat  production  made 
by  the  crossbred  heifers,  with  com¬ 
pleted  records,  all  sired  by  No.  966,  was 
an  average  of  523  pounds  of  butterfat, 
five  per  cent  test,  for  the  six  Holstein- 
Jersey  heifers;  517  pounds  of  butterfat, 
4.79  per  cent  test,  for  the  six  Holstein- 
Guernsey  heifers;  and  for  the  one 
Holstein-Red  Dane  heifer,  429  pounds 
of  butterfat,  4.04  per  cent  test.  The 
Bureau’s  figures  show  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  crff  all  the  crossbred  dairy 
heifers,  with  a  total  of  32  records  com¬ 
pleted,  was  592  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  12,842  pounds  of  milk;  in  other 
words,  an  average  test  of  4.61  per  cent. 
Converting  this  to  a  305-day  basis,  in 
the  manner  mentioned,  we  arrive  at 
an  average  production  of  494.7  pounds 
of  butterfat.  The  average  age  of  calv¬ 
ing  was  two  years  and  two  months. 

In  addition  to  the  Holstein  bull  No. 
966,  three  proved  Jersey  sires  and  one 
Red  Dane  bull  have  been  used  in  this 
experiment.  No  Guernsey  sire  was 
available,  consequently  only  Guernsey 
females  are  involved.  The  major  plan 
of  the  experiment  differs  from  the 
usual  pattern  of  crossbreeding,  in  that 
it  calls  for  the  continuous  introduction 
of  new  genes  (units  of  inheritance) 
through  the  use  of  proved  sires  of  the 
respective  breeds.  The  females  result¬ 
ing  from  the  mating  of  two  breeds — 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  for  example- 
are  mated  to  the  Red  Dane  sire  for 
the  three-breed  crosses.  The  resulting 
three-breed  females  in  this  case  are 
then  mated  to  either  a  Jersey  or 
Holstein  proved  sire,  in  a  second  series 
of  the  three  breeds  involved.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  matings  between 
the  crossbred  animals  have  been  made 
so  far. 


The  cows  used  m  this  test  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  of  the  Bureau’s 
field  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Just  how  they  had  previously 
been  handled  and  fed  is  not  stated; 
however,  they  have  received  the  best 
of  care  since  their  arrival.  This  brings 
in  the  important  question  of  possible 
environment  influences,  which  ap¬ 
parently  has  been  entirely  disregarded. 
The  average  records  of  these  cows 
when  started  on  test  has  been  given 
as  being  319  pounds  of  butterfat;  it  is 
probable  that  improved  conditions  and 
better  feeding  will  increase  their  form¬ 
er  production  records  considerably. 
The  point  is,  it  seems  more  than  likely 
that  these  test  cows  carried  an  in¬ 
herent  ability  to  transmit  a  greater 
production  for  milk  and  butterfat  than 
their  old  records  indicate.. 

The  report  cites  the  fact  that  the 
actual  increase  of  the  crossbred  heifers 
over  their  dams  was  approximately 
20  per  cent  more  than  their  estimated 
increase.  The  method  of  computation 
that  was  used  is  not  given;  however, 
if  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  305-day 
test,  the  increase  over  their  dams  was 

175.7  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  sire,  No.  966,  if  based  on  his  31 
purebred  dam-and-daughter  pairs,  has 
a  breeding  index  of  671  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  standard  method  for 
calculating  the  daughters’  possible  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  add  the  sire’s  index  (in 
this  case  671)  to  the  dams’  record  (319) 
and  divide  by  two.  This  gives  495 
pounds  of  butterfat  as  compared  to 

494.7  pounds  for  their  actual  produc¬ 
tion,  when  converted  to  a  305-day  basis. 
The  bull  is  on  a  mature  equivalent 
basis  and  the  crossbred  heifers’  records 
are  immature,  but  as  no  special  con¬ 
version  factors  are  available,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  actual  records.  While 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  cross¬ 
bred  heifers  by  other  bulls  may  have 
exceeded  their  expected  production, 
such  yields  do  not  seem  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  crossbred  daughters  of 
the  Holstein  sire,  No.  966. 

Crossbreeding  investigations  as  well 
as  all  other  scientific  tests  and  studies 
which  are  conducted  with  a  free  and 
open  mind,  without  preconceived  ideas 
or  intentiens,  are  of  importance  and 
value  in  their  findings.  The  trouble 
with  the  government  reports  which 
have  been  issued  about  their  cross¬ 
breeding  work  with  cattle,  is  that 
possible  applications  and  statements 
have  been  prematurely  made,  based  on 
the  results  from  too  few  individuals. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  one  ear 
of  corn  contains  more  grains,  each  of 
which  is  an  individual  potential  breed¬ 
ing  unit,  just  as  much  as  a  cow  or 
a  bull,  than  all  the  crossbred  dairy 
heifers  so  far  reported  on  in  this  test. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
favorable  results  which  are  obtained 
with  hybrid  corn,  are  possible  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
parent  strains,  which  enter  into  the 
crossbreeding  work,  are  first  made 
genetically  pure  to  the  99th  power  by 
the  most  intense  kind  of  inbreeding. 
The  bringing  together  by  continued 
crossbreeding,  of  such  purified  desir¬ 
able  strains  has  resulted  in  improved 
types  of  hybrid  corn.  Their  increased 
values  have  been  attributed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  unknown  factor  or  factors,  which 
for  want  of  a  better  name  is  called 
heterosis,  meaning  hybrid  vigor. 

The  improved  strains,  types  and 
breeds  of  hogs  and  poultry  which 
have  been  established  by  crossbreeding 
were  produced  by  first  inbreeding  very 
closely  with  the  foundation  individuals, 
and  then  continuously  using  desirable 
selective  matings.  This  is  basically  the 
same  procedure  that  has  been  so 
successfully  followed  with  the  pro- 
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duction  of  hybrid  corn.  However,  in 
none  of  the  government  work  to  date 
with  crossbreeding  cattle  has  this 
proven  practice  been  followed.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  bulls  used  had  been 
proven  to  be  desirable  individuals  for 
transmitting  high  yields  of  milk  and 
butterfat  to  their  daughters,  they  were 
not  specifically  inbred  to  fix  this  or 
any  other  characteristic;  and  only  a 
comparatively  few  animals  entered 
into  the  establishment  of  heritable 
production  factors.  Nothing  at  all  was 
done  with  the  conglomerate  females 
used  in  this  test  in  order  to  establish 
a  pure  strain  for  the  inheritance  of 
desirable  characters.  The  only  basis 

used  when  crossbreeding  these  ran¬ 
dom  selected  cows  was  their  own 

records,  which  were  probably  not  very 
accurate  because  of  possibility  of 
environmental  influences  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
crossbreeding  concede  that  such  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  breed  true  for  either 

type  or  production.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  continuously  bring  to¬ 
gether  similar  genetic  factors  with  each 
generation  of  parent  animals  in  order 
to  attain  the  same  results  with  cross¬ 
breds.  This  is  extremely  difficult  in  the 
case  of  cattle,  because  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  long  time  involved  to  prove 
(their  desirable  characters.  Scientifi¬ 
cally,  the  matter  is  of  interest  but  from 
a  practical  consideration  it  is  not  con¬ 
structive  and  can  offer  no  beneficial 
inducement  to  dairymen. 


SHEEP 


PENNA.  BREEDERS  SALE 

75  Pure  Bred  —  Bred  Ewes  75 
HAMPSHIRE  SHROPSHIRE 
•  DORSET  SOUTHDOWN 
CHEVIOT 

Selected  From  Top  Flocks  Of  The  State 
TO  BE  HELD  AT 

PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College,  Penna. 
NOV.  8,  1946  At  1  P.  M. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE 

J.  R.  HENDERSON,  HICKORY,  PA. 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Dual-purpose  Brood  e  Prolific  •  Hardy 
Premium  Fleeced  •  Mature  Early 
Heavy  Shearing  •  Long-lived 
Easy  Keeping  •  Thick  Loined 


SEMD 
FOR 
BOOKLET 
TODAY 


-  AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS  N,  Inc. 
f  1007  Sheridan  St.  Laramie,  Wyo. 


FOR  SALE:  10  Registered  Southdown  Yearling  Ewes 
bred  or  open.  Don  Head  Breeding:  price  $40.00  per 
head.  Also  Reg.  Yearling  Dorset  Ram,  price  $45.00. 
R.  G.  McNALL  -  WYOMING,  NEW  YORK 


1000  outstanding  ewes  $10  to  $14  per  head.  100  regis¬ 
tered  Corriedale  ewes ;  Rams.  ioO  registered  im¬ 
ported  Suffolk  bred  ewes.  Prices  reasonable. 

EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  OXFORD  Yearling  rams  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding  also  somo  fine  yearling  ewes. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


700  YOUNG  COLORADO  EWES  $10.00  PER  HEAD 

500  extra  large  Montana  young  Corriedale  ewes  $13.00 
CABLOTS  DELIVERED 

EDMOND  STONE.  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 


For  sale  REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  AND 
SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES.  Shipped  on  approval. 
H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 
Lambs,  Young  Rams.  Phone:  Noshanic  4-6022  or  write 

LASLEY  FARM.  R.  D.  I,  FLEMINGTON,.  N  J. 


-  BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS.  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEYS 


BUILDING  ?nbcetotmere 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

691  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


FOR  SALE:  TARBELL  PEERLESS  KHEDIVE 

Born  March  6,  1946.  Sire:  Foremost  Peacemaker  89 
A.  R.  daughters  including  World's  Champion  Jr. 
3  year  old  and  8th  highest  cow  DD.  Dam:  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Kate  9139.8  milk  417.7  fat  GO. 
twice-a-day  milking,  a  daughter  of  May  Royal's 
Holliston  136  A.  B.  daughters  including  World’s 
Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  Pedigree  with  full 
information  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


15  Reg.  Langwater  Gssss 

Ready  to  breed  Also  bulls  and  Heifer  calves.  All  T.  B. 
and  Blood  Tested.  Write:  HERMAN  G.  HETZLER, 
P.  0.  BOX  302,  ROCHESTER  I,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

3  month  old  dam:  Daughter  of  Fra-Mar-Fann  King. 
Sire:  Grandson  of  Shuttlewick  Mirth.  Also  male  calf 
out  of  granddaughter  of  Douglaston  King  Rosalind  by 
grandson  of  Mirth.  Farmers  prices. 

Woodard  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Gloversvillo,  N.  Y. 


the  GREAT  WASTER 


in  your  dairy  barn  often  lurks  in  the  form 
of  anemic  weakness.  BORDERLINE 
ANEMIA  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  Iron  and 
trace  minerals  to  keep  digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation  in  high  gear  for  the  constant  drive 
of  feed-to-milk  conversion. 


W-KARk 


KOW-KARE  helps  to  ACTIVATE  good 
feeds  by  supplying  assimilable  Iron,  Iodine, 
Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D  (at 
least  1700  U.S.P.  units  per  spoonful.)  These 
factors,  plus  valuable  regulative  drugs 
promote  better  conversion  of  the  normal 
diet  .  .  .  fight  digestive  fatigue  in  cows 
below  par,  and  those  facing  the  strains  of 
calving.  Use  Kow-Kare  and  watch  ’em 
“slick  up”  and  perk  up  in  deliveries  to  the 
milk  pail.  Ask  for 
Kow-Kare  at  feed, 
drug  and  farm  supply 
stores.  & 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  8^ 

Lyndonville 

Vermont 


IRON,  PHOSPHORUS 
IODINE,  CALCIUM 
and  VITAMIN  D 


AYRS  HIRES 


Raise 


TTT^TfT 


Heaviest  producer  of  4%  milk  at  lowest 
feed  cost— the  milk  the  post-war  market 
demands. 

Ayrshires  are  noted  for  perfect  udders, 
grazing  ability,  hardiness  and  outstand¬ 
ing  type.  ' 

Writ,  for  litentur.  and  list  .f 
breeders  near  you  with  stock  for 

-  o 

Ayrshire  Breeders*  Ass'n 


96  Center  Si,  Brandon,  Vi 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Sand  Springs  Milking  Herd  Dispersal 

JOHN  BELOTT.  Owner 

SAT.,  NOV.  16th  AT  NOON,  ELNORA,  NEW  YORK 

Farm  located  just  off  route  146  A  at  overpass. 
9  miles  northeast  of  Schenectady. 

SO  c  <z>  w  s 

A  great  lot.  Only  8  over  7  years  old.  All 
richly  bred.  24  recently  fresh,  9  due  in  Dec., 
14  in  January.  7  in  February,  and  6  in  March. 
Many  are  daughters  of  several  of  the  breed's 
best-regarded  approved  sires  and  were  ac¬ 
quired  at  prices  of  from  $500.  to  $800.  Nearly 
all  Bangs  immunized  by  vaccination.  All  tested 
for  both  T.  B.  and  Bangs  within  30  days 
prior  to  sale. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrahir#  Sates  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vl. 


REGISTERED 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

TESTED  ACCREDITED  AND  VACCINATED 

Oxford  and  Shropshire  sheep  rams  and  ewes  from 
one  of  Canada’s  leading  show  flocks  Yorkshire 
some  with  equal  show  records. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  OSGOODE  STA,  ONT. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


MIXED  DAIRY  COWS  —  400  DAIRY  COWS  and 
100  HEIFERS  DUE  to  FRESHEN  SOON. 
Terms  We  Deliver.  GLADSTONE  BROTHERS. 
ANDES.  NEW  YORK  -  36  or  27  R  21 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS 


EASTERN  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 

DR.  KENNETH  F.  CHASE.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  16 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang's  Vaccinated  excepting  a 
few  of  the  older  cows,  negative.  This  sale  is  to 
dissolve  a  partnership  and  will  be  held  in  a 
big  tent  at  the  farm,  2  miles  east  of  PINE 
PLAINS,  Dutchess  Co.,  which  is  28  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Poughkeepsie.  Herd  founded  in  1934.  10 
yoars  of  CTA  with  averages  from  425  lb.  to  467 
lb.,  on  two  time.  This  is  a  sensational  production. 
36  Milking  cows,  6  bred  heifers,  12  Open  Heifers, 
Balance  Heifer  Calves  and  the  two  herd  balls, 
both  Cornell  University  bred  sons  of  Cornell 
Pride  16th.  Many  trace  to  good  Orrasby  Sen¬ 
sation  45th  ancestry.  This  herd  is  in  beautiful 
condition  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in 
Eastern  New  York. 

Dr.  Kennetfi  F.  Chase,  Owner,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


FALL  ROUND-UP  SALE 

FEATURING  DISPERSAL  OF  2  GOOD  HERDS 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  14 

Heated  sale  pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

100  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  Bang's 
Vaccinated,  all  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 
60  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  25  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers.  15  Bulls,  mostly  ready  for  service. 
Many  will  sell  from  $100  to  $200 — real  bargains. 
This  sale  will  include  quite  a  good  many  right  out 
of  the  pasture  without  any  fitting  and  conse¬ 
quently  you  will  buy  them  very  reasonably.  A  sale 
with  cattle  to  fit  everybody’s  pockotbook. 
Trucks  available.  Be  on  hand  this  big  sale  starts 
at  10:00  A.  M.  Earlville  is  easy  to  reach  on  the 
Madison-Chenango  Co.  boundary  and  on  Route  12-B. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


ONONDAGA  CO.,  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 

40  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  40 

T.  B.  Accredited,  ail  under  4  years  vaccinated,  all 

hliwl 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9-  at  12:30  P.  M. 
WILLIAM  J.  WALL  &  SON  DISPERSAL 

At  their  farm  2  miles  southeast  of  MiANLIUS,  N.  Y. 
A  home-raised  herd.  29  Fresh  and  Close  Springers. 

8  Heifers  -  5  Heifer  calves 

An  outstanding  offering  in  nice  condition,  excellent 
individuals  with  real  good  udders. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


nULsItINS  SELL  WELL 

Surplus  Holstein, 9  find  quick  buyers  readily — The 
proven  production  ability  of  this  great  breed 
makes  them  popular 
with  both  producers 
Skf  of  dairy  products  and 
breeders.  Practical 
BB  dairymen  vote  Holstein 
overwhelmingly. 

W~° h 

f  OF  AMF 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 


UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattiehoro.  Vermont  a  Box  306; 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  199TH  EARLVILLE  SALE 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Heated  Pavilion,  Earlville.  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Healthy  on  all  tests,  many  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 
75  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  15  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers,  10  Ready  for  service  bulls,  25  Heifer  calves. 
America’s  best-known  and  most  reliable  Holstein 
market  place  for  25  years. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s£'ll Mexico,  N.Y. 

 SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

- 4 %  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm*’  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  provo 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
brood!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub- 
ecnptioa  6  months,  50c:  1  year.  SI. 00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 


809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
_ _ Chicago  9.  Illinois _ 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur- 
pose.  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
breeding.  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 
BONNIE  VIEW  FARM,  JAVA  VILLAGE.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  5  mos.  highgrade  bull 
calf,  $100.  Also  registered  calves,  foundations,  bred 
heifers;  top  breeding.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef,  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INCX 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULL  —  Three  Years  Old. 

BRIAKCLIFF  BREEDING.  Excellent  Type.  $400. 

W.  W.  STEPHENSON,  GILBOA,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Telephone  MU  9-8114 


-  12  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS  - 

BRED  BULL.  OUTSTANDING  BREEDING. 
GEORGE  NILES  -  DEANSBORO,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 


—  REG.  BRED  NUBIANS  — 

JUST  TWO  LEFT  —  REASONABLY  PRICED 

F.  TRESEDER,  DOBBS  FERRY.  NEW  YORK 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25e. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia,  Mo. 


_ JERSEYS _ 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS 

H.  GLADSTONE.  LITTLE  BRITAIN,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Wks.  Old  $8.50  Each;  8-9  Wks.  Old  $9.50  Each. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and  selected. 

CHAMPION  DLROfS  f’rora  King  herd  and 

vunmiivn  UblVULJ  Lauxmont  -  Riverview 
herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Tall  boars.  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
_ ,  _  f”S3  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS.  Morrisville,  Pa. 

^E®,5.TEREt)  DUR0CS  —  Adult  Boars  and  Sows, 
May  GUts  and  Barrows,  Fall  Pigs.  ASSYNT  FARM, 
Clinton  Brown,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  Phone  261  or  266 

FALL  BOARS,  MAY  and  AUG.  PIGS.  Either  Sex 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 

HAMPSHI  RES 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Registry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Also,  a  few  feeder  pigs 
and  two  pure  bred  Holstein  bulls. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

)XPBKS  $15-00-  $20. 00.  FEEDER  PIGS  $10.00. 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  — Ready  for 
Service.  Finest  Blood  Lines  Also  Feeder  Pigs 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mount  Joy.  Pa. 

•  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  • 

Finest  Production  Registry  Breeding. 

P.  S.  THOMPSON.  NORTH  EASTON.  MASS. 

•YORKSHIRES. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Beasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y, 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

_  „  .BOAR  PIGS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner). Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

REG  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  the  easy  feed- 
sided  kind  that  fatten  any  age.  Write  us. 

CLYDE  THOMPSON  -  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 

For  Sale:  PURE  BRED  BIG  TYPE  POLAND 
CHINA  FALL  PIGS  from  the  best  bylines 
Charles  B.  Carson.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 

WHITE  PIGS.  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD.  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  GEISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

CHESTER  WHITE  SOWS  to  FARROW  in  NOVEM- 
a5d  SERV|CE  BOARS  FOR  SALE. 

BRIDGE  FARM  -  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


DOGS 


almatians 

(Coach)  PUPPIES 

R^9nr,ai-l.,l8e?.’«A’K’C’  Refl’  Reasonable.  Phone  I76F2 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS,  SAU  GERTIES,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  litter  guaranteed  HEELER  COWOOG  PUPS 
English  Shepherds.  Collie-Shepherd.  A.  K.  C.  St.’ 
Bernards.  All  are  distemper  vaccinated  and  wormed' 
Terms  Puppy  Plan  without  cash.  Stud  service. 

A.  K.  C.  Blond  Cocker  Spaniel  and  St.  Bernard 
MRS.  E.  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  N.  Y.  TEL.  36 

Collies;  Shepherds:  Terriers:  Airedales;  Wires’ 
Scotties:  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards:  Spitz:  Police* 

_ _ Cockers:  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 

EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON.  IOWA 


A.  K.  C.  GREAT  DANE  PUPS 


Two  golden  fawn  males  three  and  one-half  months 
,*w  Wonderful  watch  dogs.  Reasonable. 

CARL  LYON,  R.  D.  No.  I,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  PET  SHOPS 


One-half  dozen  rabbits  $6.50.  Puppies  $12.00  one-half 
dozen.  Farmers,  7  month  old  farm  dogs  $5.00  females: 
$8.50  males.  FAY'S.  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
°r  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

G.A-ZI  M  M  ER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

■ptTREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

h  on- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  NIARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  — PURE  BRED  DOBERMAN  PINSHER 
MALE.  ONE  YEAR  OLD.  CHOCOLATE  COLOR 
PHILIP  LYNK.  LIVINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

Shepherds,  Collie-Shepherd  Cross,  Pointers,  Pups. 
Four  months,  about  one-fourth  hound.  Other  Breeds' 

GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  I,  FABIUS.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups, 
heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler.  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS  For  Sale.  PEDIGREED.  A.K.C.  Reg. 
$50.  6  weeks,  sable  white.  AVALON  ACRES  DUDE 
RANCH.  Greenville.  N.  Y.  Phone  Greenville  25  F  23. 


Reg.  Coliies-Setters-Beagles 


Sht^nhffH  Pune  From  heel  drlTer3-  Lrthnr 
vJMCfJIltrrU  r~ups»  GlUon,  Dekalb  J<motloii.S.T 


KEEGAN 


BOXER  AND  PUG  PUPPIES  ■ - 

KENNELS  REG.  SACO,  MAINE 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*^XpS£Ti£*r' 


GREAT  DANES — Brindle  Male  Pups;  fawn  matron. 
FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALT2.  N.Y.  Phone  6206. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED 

METHWOLD  FARM 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 
SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


AIREDALES — The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

Toy  Fox  Terriers — U . K.C. Registered.  Please  send  stamp. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  EDWARDS.  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

HORSES  WANTED  —  Mares  with  foal  preferred. 
Only  low  priced  animals  considered. 
ZIEGLER  PHARMACAL  COMPANY. 

500  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Feeder  Steers 

Stock  steers  are  high  and  scarce  but  we  are  in 
position  to  fill  carload  orders  for  all  weights 
in  Hereford  steers^,  from  500  to  800  lbs. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKU.  PLYMOUTH,  0, 


PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 

Short  of  feed  will  sell  8  cows  with  caiyes  and  rebred. 
4  bred  heifers,  4  heifer  and  bull  calves.  All  T.  lil 
and  blood  tested.  MR.  &  MRS.  BIRNEY  DISINGER 
R,  D.  SENECA  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 
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<%og.er3  SNOW  PLOW-BULLDOZER 

Six-Seven-Eight  Foot  Snow  Plow  Blades 
Five  Foot  Bulldozer  Blade 

Universal:  Will  fit  all  makes  Row  Crop,  Standard 
Farm,  Industrial  Tractors.  Sturdy  in  Construction. 
Blade  has  Five  Angle  Positions.  Will  handle  Tons  of 
Snow  in  a  Short  Time.  Five  Foot  Blade,  Ideal  for 
Grading,  Leveling  and  Terracing. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  -  BUY  NOW 


ITS  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST  MAKES  ANY 
COMPROMISE  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SNOW 
REMOVAL  UNWISE  AND  UNBUSINESSLIKE. 


Contact  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us 

GLENN  M.  ROGERS,  INC. 
755  Ellicott  Square  Bldg.  Buffalo  3,  N. 


Y. 


ell  ■  |  HI  c  Tractor  —  Truck  and  Car,  Im- 
rT  H  I  II  w  mediate  shipment,  give  sizes 
needed.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva.  Ohio 

CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES  —  Just  arrived 
western  saddles  $29.50.  Driving  harness  $29.50.  Also 
bridles,  blankets,  carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  RP  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


I 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St„  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


/srtu/prfer/ 


A1y<So6  . 
/is  fot/wer' 


BUT  THEY  BOTH  AGREE  ON  THEIR  OVERALLS! 

Yes,  both  railroad  work  and  pitching  hay  puts  a  man's  work 
clothes  to  the  test.  That's  why  men  who  wear  clothes  hard 
insist  on  Crown  or  Headlight  overalls.  They're  built  right  for 
extra  fit  and  fullness  ...  of  sturdy  durable  full  shrunk  denim— 
with  strong  reinforced  seams.  They  can't  be  beat  for  extra¬ 
tough  longer  wear.  They're  the  only  overalls  Certified  by  the 
United  States  Testing  Co.!  Sanforized  of  course  (less  than  1% 
residual  shrinkage). 


UNION  MADE 


CROWBfe< 


TROUSERS  •  COATS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  -  San  Francisco,  California 


THE-  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  AND  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


In  the  Adirondack  Lumber 
Country 

Mrs.  William  Hill  must  have  bee» 
born  a  train-dispatcher  because  her 
husband’s  truck  begins  snorting  at 
exactly  six  a.  m.  every  day  of  the 
year.  He  is  a  lumberman  and  my  near¬ 
est  neighbor  up  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  Adirondacks.  Pretty  soon  thereafter 
the  buzz  and  hum  of  a  mill  starts  up, 
less  ’  than  a  mile  away,  and  so  another 
day  of  lumbering  is  in  full  swing.  The 
North  Country  is  turning  out  board 
feet  lumber  in  a  way  it  has  never 
done  before.  Modern  machinery  is  the 
answer. 

Kenneth  Murphy  has  the  last  word 
in  modern  lumber  mills  in  this  section, 
built  for  both  Winter  and  Summer 
use.  Bill  Hill  has  another,  which  he 
moves  from  place  to  place.  Both 
started  from  scratch  and  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  their  plants  beyond  belief. 
They  have  ready  markets  for  every¬ 
thing  they  can  produce,  and  they  are 
taking  a  long  range  view  of  the  future. 
The  experts  say  that  64  billion  board 
feet  of  lumber  will  be  needed  in  the 
next  five  years  to  carry  out  the  hous¬ 
ing  problems  of  this  country.  That  is 
no  small  job,  but  it  will  be  done. 
During  the  war  and  since,  lumbermen 
have  had  priorities  at  all  times,  and 
rightly  so.  Thanks  to  them,  all  sorts 
of  buildings  for  the  armed  forces  were 
erected,  and  now  in  the  postwar  period 
they  have  been  supplying  lumber  for 
the  building  of  hospitals,  barracks  and 
various  other  places  for  veterans. 

Modern  lumbering  is  an  expansive 
business;  it  covers  many  fields  from 
the. felling  of  trees,  their  exit  from  the 
woods,  the  loading  of  logs,  the  sawing 
and  planing,  and  the  business  of  put¬ 
ting  the  boards  on  trailers  for  long 
hauls.  For  every  man  engaged  in  this 
industry  as  long  as  50  years  ago,  10 
are  working  at  it  at  the  moment.  Skill, 
strength  and  experience  are  needed, 
and  most  experienced  oldsters  can  still 
find  jobs  without  difficulty.  Wages  are 
high.  The  lowest  average  wage  runs 
to  $40  a  week;  experts  earn  more  than 
twice  that  amount.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  section  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  has  never  been  so  flourishing. 
All  this  is  only  a  preface  to  farm¬ 
ing  conditions  here.  Some  few  years 
back,  we  had  a  young  fellow  who  raised 
chickens  for  us,  did  a  bit  of  farming, 
and  was  paid  $16.50  a  week.  He  was 
happy  until  the  early  Summer  of  1941. 
Then  we  sold  some  1,500  chickens  at 
$1.00  each,  closed  up  the  place,  and  I 
went  into  war  service.  My  man  went 
into  a  place  where  they  raised  rats, 
mice  and  other  animals  for  experi¬ 
mental  use  in  Europe.  He  earned 
three  times  as  much  in  this  job  as  I 
had  paid  him.  Some  years  ago  I  .re¬ 
ceived  $10.00  a  ton  for  the  hay  on  the 
place;  the  past  Summer  I  could  not 
get  it  cut  unless  I  paid  $10.00  a  day 
for  the  cutting.  No  farm  worker  arounc 
these  parts  works  for  less  than  $6.00 
a  day,  and  it  takes  a  bit  of  urging  to 
get  him  on  the  farm.  Even  painters, 
cooks  and  bartenders  have  take  a  shot 
at  lumbering.  If  this  might  seem  a 
bit  despondent  we  want  to  say  tha'; 
there  never  was  a  happier  lot  than 
the  poultrymen  and  farmers  in  this 
section  at  the  moment.  '  For  instance 
Jimmy  Moriarity  had  the  sense  to  buy 
a  large  flock  of  cockerels  and  to  set 
them  as  broilers  to  the  summer  camps 
before  July  15.  Len  Fraser  bought  500 
poults,  raised  them  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  an  improvised  pen,  and 
sold  the  turkeys  at  a  good  profit.  Len 
lost  only  one  poult  and  that  creature 
had  its  neck  caught  in  a  door.  Many 
lumbermen  here  have  successful  small 
gardens,  from  which  cellar  shelves  are 
well  stocked  with  canned  vegetables  in 
variety  for  their  families. 

Now  we  come  to  George  Ellsworth, 
lean,  lanky,  driving  a  wheezy  car 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  always  de¬ 
livering  his  .milk  every  morning.  Of 
all  the  self -sustaining  persons  I  have 
ever  known,  he  is  tops.  He  has  almost 
lost  track  of  the  number  of  farms  and 
grandchildren  he  has  in  Warren 
County,  N.  Y.  Comes  a  meat  shortage, 
but  not  with  George;  comes  a  butter 
shortage,  but  not  with  George;  comes 
an  egg  shortage,  but  not  with  George. 
If  the  family  wants  a  loin  of  pork, 
George  has  it.  Grain  prices  go  high; 
wages  go  just  as  high.  Still  his  plant 
goes  on.  We  call  him  Old  Man  Diogenes, 
always  going  around  with  a  lantern 
to  find  the  answer  to  life;  he  does. 
George  is  up  at  5: 00  a.  m.,  Winter  and 
Summer;  his  good  lady  is  out  of  bed 
at  the  same  time.  Neither  needs  to  do 
it,  but  they  love  the  work,  making 
butter,  canning  vegetables,  meat  and 
doing  a  thousand  other  things.  He  has 
been  on  the  town  board  for  years,  he 
is  keen  on  school  and  all  local  affairs, 
he  knows  a  sick  bird  or  animal,  and 
he  also  knows  a  weakling  in  the  human 
race.  Among  his  places  is  one  with 
some  lumber  on  it,  there  he  has  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  saw-mill,  and  it  is 
going  right  now.  Some  of  the  boys, 
who  deserted  his  farm  because  of  the 
higher  wages  paid  for  lumbering,  are 
again  working  ^Eor  him.  He  smiies  as 
he  tells  the  story,  but  it  is  the  smile 
of  the  cat  who  has  gulped  down  the 
canary.  .  1 

Long  since  we  learned  that  just  mak¬ 
ing  money  was  not  the  answer  to  life. 
We  discovered  that  it  was  making  ends 
meet  and  getting  happiness. 

New  York  Arthur  S.  Draper 
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to  ST  AY  "Si 


Bolts,  nuts,  screws,  rivets,  etc.  hold  fast  when 
set  with  Smooth-On  No.  i  Iron  Repair  Cement. 
That’s  only  one  of  many  valuable  uses  for  Smooth- 
On  around  farm  and  home.  Use  it  to  seal  cracks, 
stop  leaks,  tighten  loose  parts  and  fixtures.  Hard¬ 
ens  like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Get  Smooth-On 
in  economical  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  larger  size  at 

your  hardware  store. 

EDCE  40  Page  Repair 
f  K  L  L  Handbook 

v\  Clear  directions  for  practical, 
\\\  short-cut  repairs  on  farm  machines, 
-  J  \\\  tools,  autos,  household  utensils, 

"  '  '  etc.  170  diagrams.  Send  postcard 

\for  your  copy  today. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept, 39 
570  Communipaw  A?e„  Jersey  City  4,N.  I 


©a  it  with  SM00TH-0N 

RON  CIMfNT 


"Farm  Protector" 
POWER  SPRAYER 


SPRAY  your  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  with  this  handy  little 
power  outfit.  Use  it  to  apply  insecti¬ 
cides  to  your  livestock.  Keep  it  han¬ 
dy  to  put  out  fires. 

Needed  on  every  Estate  and  Small  Farm 

Equipped  with  1?,'  HP  air-cooled  engine  and  BEAN  Junior 
Duplex  Pump.  Capacity  of  4  gals,  a  min.  at  400  lbs.  pressure. 
Light,  powerful,  dependable.  See  your  dealer  or  writrfor  catalog. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

OIV.  FOOD  MACHINCRY  CORPORATION 

80  H osmer St., Lansing, Mich. 243W.  JulianSt., San Jos«, Cal. 


RUB  OUT  PM 

a.  I  ■  V/  I _ N 


When  You  Rubln^  \ 

MINARD’S 

LINIMENT 

Qui ck  rel ief  f  o r  acnin^ 
muscles  orsc-efeet. 
Effective  asan  nhaient 
for  stuffy  hean  colds. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST’S 

35*  75*  ^1.40 


LOG  SAWS 


•  Make  profitable  use 
of  your  timber.  Clear 
land.  Provide  fuel. 
Early  delivery.  W rite 
for  details  now.  Dept.  H 
teoo  Oakland 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  g™ 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  y^^Belsaw  Models 
ties,  shingles 
’  th, 


crates,  latl 
studding, 
6iding 


in  10  to  24  foot  saw- 
insr  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
„„  used  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  it- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  “How  To  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1829L  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  M# 


CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

ATWOOD’S.  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

WELCOME  GIFT  BOOK 

for  OUTSTANDING  BUSINESS  VALUE  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Selling  by  mail  does  NOT  mean  ONLY  an 
item  to  go  into  a  mailbag.  .  .  .  Get  Into 'the  money 
by  following  this  RICE  method  for  what  you  are 
NOW  selling  from  farm  or  truck  or  over  the  counter 
or  by  express  or  freight  or  mail. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 


BY  MAIL 


The  easy  way  to  start  new,  or 
expand  your  present  occupation. 
Extraordinary  plain,  simple  skill,  know-how,  fact  stoiy 
of  rich  experience  of  author  E.  Rice  day-by-day,  no 
theory.  YOU  DO  NOT  NEED  MONEY  TO  START 
THIS  RICE  WAY.  His  method 
automatically  pays  all  bills  at 
once,  no  loans,  pay  as  you  go, 
no  worry,  auickly  a  home  of  your 
own  all  paid  for.  Rice  paid  off  a 
$5,000  mortgage  one  year  after 
using  this  skillful  idea.  Rgad 
how  many  are  making  Rice’s 
plan  go  big  .  .  .  .  Does 

this  sound  fishy?  Well,  Rice  ha9 
been  doing  it  continuously  for  48 
years.  He  made  this  plan  work 
when  living  in  one  room  in  a 
Boston  lodging-house.  Make  this 
creative  idea  go  with  anything 
you  are  selling  or  doing.  Turn 
your  city  or  country  home,  your 
work,  your  hobby,  into  money, 
follow  for  YOUR  success  the  easy 
business  pattern  disclosed  In  this 
book.  Cloth-bound,  by  8^ 

inches,  14th  edition,  enlarged  to 
576  pages  165  business  adventures,  no  cut-and-dried 
teachy  talk.  Hundreds  whose  letters  we  show  you  de¬ 
clare  emphatically  its  superlative  goodness.  PRICE 
$2.95  postage  paid,  mailed  same  day  check  or 
money-order  is  received.  Address: 

HOWARD  HOUSE,  Melrose  76-2j)5,  Massachusetts 
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f  POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


When  you  go  to  the  polls  on  November  5  you  will  be  choosing  between  two  completely  opposite  philosophies  of 
government.  It  is  your  right  to  know  exactly  what  the  Party  of  your  choice  and  its  candidates  believe  in  and 
stand  for.  For  that  reason,  we  the  Republicans  of  New  York  State,  led  by  Thomas  E,  Dewey  for  Governor,  Joe  R. 
Hanley  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Irving  M.  Ives  for  U.  S.  Senator,  Frank  C.  Moore  for  Comptroller,  Nathaniel  S. 
Goldstein  for  Attorney  General,  and  our  other  candidates  are  stating  the  principles  of  government  in  which  we  be- 
L,  lieve  and  for  which  we  shall  continue  to  work. 


I.  We  Believe  In: 

Local  "Grass  Roots"  Government  as  Opposed  to  Centralization. 

The  Democrats  have  completely  reversed  this  policy,  tearing  at  the 
very  foundations  of  a  true  republic  by  removing  the  right  to  decide 
our  own  affairs  farther  and  farther  from  the  individual  and  the  com¬ 
munity  and  centralizing  control  in  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

II.  We  Believe  In: 

A  Government  by  Law  and  by  Elected  Representatives  Instead 
of  a  Government  by  Regulation  by  Appointed  Bureaucrats. 

Although  the  war  is  over,  producer  and  consumer,  business  and  agri¬ 
culture  still  suffer  under  OPA  and  other  stultifying  restrictions. 

III.  We  Believe  In:  Government  by  All  the  People/  Not  by  High 
Pressure  Left  Wing  Minorities. 

IV.  We  Believe  In  Thrift. 

We  stand  for  balanced  budgets,  economy,  and  lower  taxes.  The  Dewey 
Administration  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  of  State  funds  during 
the  war.  Compare  your  State  and  Federal  income  tax  reports— Federal 
taxes  still  high,  State  income  tax  cut  50%. 

V.  We  Bdlieve  In  Education. 

To  meet  the  unprecedented  demand  for  more  education  we  have  set 
aside  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  more  college  educational  facilities, 
we  have  established  more  state  institutes,  and  enlarged  the  facilities 
of  those  already  established,  to  help  young  men  and  women  prepare 
themselves  in  agriculture  and  other  vocations. 

We  have  continued  to  appropriate  millions  for  state  aid  to  give 
every  child  full  educational  opportunity  without  increasing  the 
burden  of  local  taxation. 

VI.  We  Believe  In:  Educational  Research  In  General  and  in 

Agricultural  Research  in  Particular. 

We  have  provided  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  promote  new 
research  projects  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Geneva 


Experiment  Station,  including  appropriations  to  aid: 

Artificial  breeding  of  dairy  cattle 

Quick  freezing  of  foods 

Research  with  turkeys  and  ducks 

Control  of  nematode  of  potatoes 

Control  of  pullorum  disease  of  poultry 

Control  of  Bang’s  disease  and  mastitis  in  cattle 

VII.  We  Believe  In:  Adequate/  Fair  Farm  Legislation. 

Governor  Dewey,  Lieutenant-Governor  Hanley,  Irving  Ives  and  many 
other  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  were  raised  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties  and  know  and  understand  farm  problems.  They  have  helped  to 
secure  such  legislation  as  the  State’s  assuming  all  the  costs  of  rights- 
of-way  and  of  snow  removal  in  connection  with  state  highways. 

Conscious  of  the  great  food  emergency.  Governor  Dewey  and  his 
associates  have  given  full  support  to  the  farm  machinery  repair  pro¬ 
gram,  to  increasing  the  supply  of  farm  labor,  and  to  working  to  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  dairy  and  poultry  feeds  during  the  great  shortage. 

VIII.  We  Believe  In:  Free  Enterprise. 

Government  should  be  an  umpire,  not  an  operator. 

IX.  We  Believe  In:  The  Dignity  and  Honesty  of  the  Individual. 

We  believe  that  government  exists  for  the  people,  never  that  the 
people  exist  for  the  government. 

X.  We  Believe  In:  No  "Ism"  Except  Americanism. 

We  do  not  believe  in  throwing  overboard  all  the  experience  that  has 
been  gained  through  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  of  the  past,  nor  do 
we  go  along  with  the  preachments  of  some  men  in  high  places  that 
everything  we  have  been  taught  for  generations  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  Instead  of  the  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  the  individual, 
for  which  America  was  founded  and  for  which  our  forefathers  often 
sacrificed  everything,  we  are  told  now  that  America  must  be  regi¬ 
mented,  that  agriculture  and  business  must  continue  to  be  held  under 
strict  government  control,  and  that  the  individual  must  be  told  by 
his  government  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 


A  VOTE  FOR  DEWEY  AND  IVES  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IS  A  VOTE  FOR 

THE  TRIED  AND  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THIS  REPUBLIC 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  STATE  COMMITTEE— 45  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Average  of  18  Parli- 
nan  cows  Oct.  1945 
through  Sept.  1946; 
14,582  lbs,  milk,  528 
lbs.  fat. 


¥ 


Amy  —  highest  record  coW>  iftf 
the  Parliman  herd  —  produced 
17,752  lbs.  milk,  715  lbs.  fat. 


Even: in  times  of  shortages... 

Beacon’s  SUSTAINED  Quality 

kept  production  high 


Another 


High  Record  on 

BEACON  FEEDS 


The  experience  of  Willett'  K.  Parliman  &  Son,  Stony  Acres 
Farms,  of  Lagrangeville,  New  York,  is  typical  of  many  dairymen 
who  depend  on  their  cows  for  their  income.  Their  herd  has  been 
fed  Beacon  Feeds  since  1933.  This  past  year  has  been  one  of  the 
best  in  terms  of  the  herd’s  production. 


The  high  nutritional  value  of  Beacon  Feeds  made  this  possible 
when  dairymen  had  great  difficulty  getting  feed.  Beacon  quality  is 


not  sacrificed  even  in  periods  of  shortages 


October  1 

or  more 


record  .  • 

y,  is  the  DH1A 

,h  September 

ed.  Except  tor 


ord  of  the  Stony 
46.  All  cows  m 
tfr  months,  all  co 

Milk  \ 

,7'752  Vl\ 

15, 

n,S28  649 

16,540  624 

v?<306  5ll 

15,461  569 

526 
518 
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^2.  Frieda  *  ♦ 

13.  Susie  •  * 

14.  Clara  *  *  * 

,5.  Clover  •  • 

16.  We'l*'c  * 

17.  Flo  1 2 yr.oldl  • 
l8  Fobiel2Yr-o'd) 
ItLe  of  licows 


1.  AmV  *  ' 

2.  Jean 

3.  MartY  • 

4.  Melody#2 

5.  Peggy  * 

6.  S-t  •  • 

■2  Colantha 
v  *"  old)  • 
©r  Jane 
9.  Melody  • 


13,590 

13,361 

16,010 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.Y 
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^o/mh  Secu/titej 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


Looking  Ahead 


Will  you  need  a  new  silo  in  1947  ?  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  your  plans! 

Dairymen  all  over  the  country  are  or¬ 
dering  Craine  silos  for  1947  right  now 
—in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
They  know  that  a  Craine  is  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment.  Craine,  with  a  variety  of 
wood  and  masonry  silos,  can  best  help 
you  solve  your  ensilage  problem. 

The  sooner  we  hear  from  you, 
the  better  we  can  serve  you. 


Drop  a  postal  to 

CRAINE,  INC. 

1116  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  T. 


Salt  for  Hogs 

The  dry  weather  that  ordinarily  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Fall  often  makes  pastures 
stemmy  and  rank,  which  is  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  hog  herd.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  most  late  Summer 
and  Fall  pastures  used  for  boars,  brood 
sows,  and  gilts  and  shoats  is  that  it 
gives  them  a  field  to  exercise  in.  Hogs 
have  but  a  comparatively  small 
stomach  and  therefore  can  make  only 
a  limited  use  of  coarse  fibre.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  most  of  them  come  into 
Winter  quarters  in  only  fair  condition. 
To  avoid  this  condition,  they  should 
have  an  adequate  ration  of  salt  to 
enable  them  to  digest  and  assimilate 
the  roughage  they  eat.  In  addition,  for 
best  gains  they  should  be  allowed  small 
amounts  of  grain  fed  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals. 

A  great  many  pig  troubles  would 
not  occur  if  a  good  mineral  mixture 
was  added  to  their  grain  ration.  An 
excellent  mineral  supplement  consists 
of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bone  meal;  add  two  pounds 
of  this  to  each  100  pounds  of  the  grain 
mixture.  In  addition  to  adding  this 
mineral  mixture  to  the  feed,  salt 
should  be  always  available  in  a  clean 
dry  receptacle,  such  as  a  shed-type 
shelter.  It  is  a  good  plan,  by  the  way, 
to  have  a  salt  station  in  more  than  one 
place  on  the  farm,  making  it  easier  for 
all  livestock  to  get  their  daily  re¬ 
quirements. 

A  sensation  at  the  recent  Purdue 
University  Swine  Day  was  the  con¬ 
trast  in  two  lots  of  hogs,  one  lot 
raised  on  corn,  protein  supplement  and 
minerals  with  no  salt,  and  the  other 
lot  of  pigs  allowed  all  the  loose  salt 
they  wanted,  but  otherwise  fed  a  simi¬ 
lar  ration.  At  the  end  of  the  85-day 
feeding  period  the  no-salt  pigs  aver¬ 
aged  174  pounds,  while  the  pigs  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  salt  they  wanted  averaged 
255  pounds.  This  amounts  to  81  pounds 
put  on  by  salt,  at  a  cost  of  only  a 
little  over  a  penny  for  the  salt,  since 
the  pigs  ate  but  one  pound  of  salt 
each.  The  pigs  started  at  90  pounds 
and  the  cost  of  the  feed  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  gain  was  $12.55  for  the  no¬ 
salt  lot,  against  but  $8.68  for  the  salt- 
pigs.  The  salted  pigs  were  worth  $12.00 
more  apiece  on  the  market. 

When  the  news  of  this  test  got 
around,  many  farmers  from  all  over 
the  country  wrote  in  stating  that  they 
had  not  been  feeding  salt  because  of 
a  belief  that  it  was  poisonous  to  hogs. 
This  idea  stems  from  a  former  prac¬ 
tice  of  dumping  into  the  feeding 
troughs  old  brine  left  over  from  curing 
meats.  Contaminated  brine  or  con¬ 
taminated  dry  salt  for  that  matter,  is 
harmful  no  matter  where  used.  Also, 
in  some  past  instances  pigs  have  been 
for  a  long  time  salt-starved,  and  when 
salt  was  finally  supplied,  they  have 
overeaten  of  it. 

A  pig  requires  a  moderate  amount  of 
salt,  as  does  every  other  farm  animal, 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  body. 
Salt  is  essential  for  proper  digestion. 
A  deficiency  results  in  poor  growth 
and  inefficient  utilization  of  feed. 
The  basic  rations  used  for  hogs  do 
not  contain  sufficient  amounts  of  the 
elements  chlorine  and  sodium,  both  of 
which  are  supplied  through  the  medium 
of  salt.  Another  beneficial  effect  of  salt 
is  that  it  makes  feed  more  palatable, 
and  when  feed  tastes  better,  animals 
eat  more  of  it  in  a  given  time  and 
thus  make  more  rapid  gains.  This  time¬ 
saving  may  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  hitting  an  early  high  market  or 
a  later  lower  one. 

In  tests  conducted  at  the  Dominion 
Experiment  Station,  Lacombe,  Canada, 
it  was  found  that  “the  use  of 
pounds  of  salt  in  every  100  pounds  of 
meal  mixture  with  pigs  in  dry  lot,  self- 
fed  a  grain  ration  of  oats  and  barley, 
resulted  on  the  average  in  a  36  per 
cent  increase  in  daily  gains  and  a  22 
per  cent  decrease  in  cost  of  gains.” 

Hogs  that  are  hungry  for  salt  make 
poor  gains.  It  is  particularly  important 
at  present  to  keep  block  or  preferably 
loose  salt  before  hogs  at  all  times, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  salt-contain¬ 
ing  protein  feeds  like  tankage  and  fish¬ 
meal.  No  pig  will  eat  too  much  salt 
when  allowed  constant  free  access  to 
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Good  Livestock  Books 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 4 . $3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


>  HAVE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE 
FINE  MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 

IDEAL  FOR  DRIVEWAY,  YARD  OR  ROAD 

•  DESIGNED  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  EIGHT  TRUCKS 

•  ATTACHED  BY  SIMPLE  BUMPER  CLAMP 

•  ON  OR  OFF  IN  A  JIFFY 


OE  LUXE 


CURVED 


V-BLADE 


•  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  • 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

9  HOMESTEAD  AVE.  ♦  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


STANDARD 

V-BIADE 


STRAIGHT 

8LAOE 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


Why  feed  your  Icalves  high-priced  milk  when 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
"dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes  . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the 
low  cost  way  of  raising  better 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today! 


Dynco  pn  5425 w.  rooscvelt  road 

nlUL&OU.  CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


|  HON  to  / 
[RAISE 
[BETTER 
[CAtVEsj 


Wait 
for  Your 
Unodilla ! 


The  kind  of  quality  lum¬ 
ber  that  goes  into  Unadilla 
Silos  is  not  available.  We 
will  not  use  sub-standard  ma¬ 
terials  and  label  our  product 
“  Unadilla .  ” 

Register  your  silo  specifica¬ 
tions  with  us.  We  will  notify 
you  just  as  soon  as  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  lumber  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
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The  ffirf'ffMir 
milking  method 

will  help  protect  her  udder 
•  •  .  get  more  milk 

COWS  LIKE  to  be  milked  with 
a  Rite- Way  because  of  its  natural, 
calf -like milking  action.  It’s  pleas¬ 
ing.  There’s  no  harsh  squeeze  as 
in  hand  milking.  No  discomfort. 
Instead  a  gentle,  uniform  action 
that  stimulates  the  cows  to  give 
their  milk  quickly  and  freely  . . . 
But  what’s  even  more  important, 
this  action  is  beneficial. 

>  Rite- Way  inflations  are  tapered 
so  that  suction  is  applied  only  to 
the  ends  of  the  teats.  Following 
each  auction  stroke  the  soft-nose, 
tapered  inflations  massage  the 
teats  and  base  of  the  udder,  aid¬ 
ing  circulation  Nature’s  way. 

More  than  100,000  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  use  the  Rite-Way  milking 
method  .  .  .  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  advantages  on  both 
large  and  small  herds.  No  other 
milker  offers  you  so  much,  dollar 
for  dollar,  in  terms  of  time-sav¬ 
ing,  money-making  features.  See 
your  Rite- Way  dealer  .  .  .  Write 
today  for  free  book  on  Rite- Way 
Fast  Milking. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  BELMONT  AVE.,  Dept.  R,  CHICAGO  13,  ILL. 

Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 

Atlanta,  G a.;  Oakland,  Calif. 

In  Canada;  Massey-Harris  Company  ltd. 

ONLY  RITE-WAY  GIVES  YOU  THIS  COM¬ 
BINATION  OF  FAST-MILKING  FEATURES 


1 .  Transparent  Milk 
Tube 

2.  New  Sanitary  Claw 

3.  Simple  Pulsator 

4.  Tapered  Inflations 
that  won't  creep, 
crawl,  or  fall  -off 

5.  Roto-Matic  Vacuum 
Pump. 

Use  only  genuine  Rite- 

Way  inflations  —  sold 

by  Rite -Way  dealers. 


RITE-WAY 

MILKER 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


The  4-H  Club  members  in  Maine 
have  been  very  active  in  their  numer¬ 
ous  projects  and  club  meetings.  Seven 
Kennebec  County  members,  together 
with  their  club  leader,  Barbara  Rozelle 
inspected  projects  of  the  Chelsea  Go- 
Getters.  The  members  first  saw  the 
canning  work.  Gingerbread  and  Muffins 
niade  by  Arlene  and  Frances  Cunning- 
ham  were  served.  They  then  journeyed 
to  the  barn  to  see  the  registered 
Guernsey  heifer,  award  of  Charles  H. 
Hood  to  Clinton  Cunningham. 

.The  Busy  Juniors  of  Winthrop 
visited  10  projects  on  their  tour.  First, 
Alice  and  Jackie  Tully  showed  their 
dresses  and  aprons,  and  also  patterns 
for  more  dresses.  Both  Tully  girls  and 
Leslie  York  had  refinished  tjieir  own 
bedrooms  and  built  new  clothes  closets. 
Barbara  Leighton  had  made  an  apron 
and  holder  to  match  while  Sylvia  Rand 
had  made  three  holders  to  match  three 
of  her  dresses.  Phyllis  Irving  had 
started  another  dress  and  was  wear¬ 
ing  her  dress  to  be  used  for  a  revue. 

Five  Fayette,  Kennebec  County,  club 
members  inspected  the  canning  and 
sewing  work  of  Gladys  Webster.  They 
were  all  much  interested  in  seeing 
her  new  4-H  Club  uniform  which 
Frances  had  made  from  the  new  4-H 
pattern  and  worn  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  last  June.  Richard 
Webster  had  the  others  envious  of 
the  meat  and  pork  which  he  will  have 
from  his  Hereford  steer  and  his  pig 
project.  Jean  Abbott  displayed  her 
skill  by  giving  the  members  samples 
of  her  chocolate  cookies,  and  Gay 
Burhoe  her  blueberry  cup  cakes. 
Herbert  Burhoe  had  two  beef  calves, 
also  a  heifer  and  a  pig.  Richard 
Foster  of  Monmouth  showed  his  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  at  the  Highmoor  State 
Dairy  Field  Day  and  the  judges  classi¬ 
fied  her  as  “Good.”  Arthur  Hathaway 
also  has  two  heifers.  David  Hodsdon 
has  a  litter  of  eight  nice  pigs  ready  to 
sell  besides  a  young  Holstein  heifer. 

Happy-Go-Luckies  of  Thomastoh, 
Knox  County,  held  a  demonstration 
meeting  recently.  Alice  Travis  threaded 
the  sewing  machine  and  bobbin; 
Victoria  Wiggin  pinned  a  pattern  on 
cloth  the  proper  way;  Isabelle  Wiggin 
made  a  holder;  Evelyn  Norton  polished 
white  shoes  and  Connie  Davis  demon¬ 
strated  stitching  a  straight  seam. 

Sheepscot  Valley  Boys  of  Whitefield, 
Lincoln  County,  have  organized  a  dairy 
club  with  Clinton  Jewett  as  leader  and 
the  following  officers:  pres.,  Robert 
Russell;  vice-pres.,  Kenneth  Jewett; 
secy.,  Clinton  N.  Jewett;  treas.,  John 
W,  Buckle;  color  bearer,  Donald  Blair; 
and  cheer  leader,  Philip  Russell. 

Five  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H  girls, 
Elizabeth  Hill  and  Joan  Teepe  of  Mal- 
verne,  Madeline  Werner  of  West 
Hempstead,  and  Philomena  Minnecozzi 
and  Doris  Holub  of  Williston  Park  en¬ 
tered  the  recent  District  Dress  Review 
at  Kingston.  Joan  Teepe  won  a  blue 
ribbon  on  her  best  dress  ensemble, 
which  was  an  aqua  rayon  trimmed  with 
black  eyelet.  Elizabeth  Hill  won  a  red 
ribbon  on  her  wool  suit.  Elizabeth  made 
a  little  Dutch  cap  trimmed  with  light 
blue  ostrich  tips  and  a  black  bag  to 
go  with  her  light  blue  wool  jacket  and 
black  skirt.  Madeline  Werner  won 
honorable  mention  for  her  brown 
crinkled  cotton  dress. 

Onondaga  County’s  4-H  Dairy  Cattle 
Judging  team  placed  third  in  the  re¬ 
cent  State  Contest  in  Ithaca,  James 
Moore  was  the  high  county  man.  Other 
team  members  were  Ed.  Luchsinger, 
and  Robert  Church,  with  Ray  Palmer 
alternate.  Steuben  County  won  the 
contest,  with  Cortland  County  second, 
Onondaga  third,  Franklin  fourth,  and 
Livingston  fifth. 

More  than  1,400  boy  and  girl  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  25th  anniversary  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  will  also  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  National  Farm  Show  at  the 
Chicago  Coliseum  during  its  run  from 
November  29  to  December  8.  The 
graphic  exhibitions  arranged  by  the 
4-H  Club  will  be  supplemented  by 
actual  demonstrations  of  canning 
methods,  care  of  meat  animals  and 
poultry,  dairying,  preparation  methods 
for  frozen  foods,  sewing,  and  other 
home-rpaking  activities. 


Bonnie  Braes  Lady,  5-year  old  Belgian 
mare,  that  took  first  prize  this  year  at 
the  Schaghticoke  Fair  in  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.;  young  Richard  Wands 
holding.  The  prize  winner  is  owned  by 
his  Dad,  C.  B.  Wands,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


...THE  MODERN  DAIRY  COW 
and  the  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
StUDWAY  MILKER 

The  modern  dairy  cow’s  udder  has  incredibly  large 
milk  producing  capacity  ...  it  is  complex  and  highly 
developed.  It  is  sensitive  . . .  equally  responsive  to  both 
proper  and  improper  handling  and  conditions. 

Exclusive  De  Laval  principles  of  milking  incorporated 
in  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  are  based 
entirely  on  the  principles  of  milk  production  that  func¬ 
tion  in  the  udder. 

At  milking  time . . .  attached  to  the  udder  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  actually  seems  to  become  a 
part  of  it ...  a  natural  continuation  of  the  cow’s  milk 
excreting  system.  Uniform  .  .  .  gentle  .  .  .  fast  and  thor¬ 
ough  .  .  .  pleasing  to  the  cow  —  it  is  kind  to  her  delicate 
udder  and  helps  preserve  its  good  health  and  condition. 
Longer  lactation  periods  and  increased  milk  production 
are  the  natural  results. 

Because  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  so 
perfectly  completes  the  milk  producing  system  of  our 
modern  dairy  cows,  many  people  say  they  belong  natu¬ 
rally  together  "like  peaches  and  cream.”  See  your  local 
De  Laval  Dealer. 


...  AND  YOU  SHOULD 
KNOW  THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  PROFITABLE 


DE  LAVAL 
STERLING  MILKER! 


Thousands  of  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  users  are 
doing  a  clean,  fast  and 
profitable  job  of  milking. 
The  famous  Sterling  Pul¬ 
sator  has  only  two  moving 
parts.  It  provides  precise, 
snappy  milking  action  .  . . 
real  De  Laval  quality  milk¬ 
ing  at  lower  cost.  Complete 
De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
Outfits  or  single  or  double 
units  for  De  Laval  Better 
Milking  can  be  used  on 
your  present  milker  single 
pipe  line  installation. 


Below:  The 
De  Laval 
Sterling  Pul- 
sator  has 
only  2  mov¬ 
ing  parts! 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK, 6 *427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  Stv  SAN  FRANCISCO  I? 


}  DE  LAVAL 
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Home  made  ventilator 
keeps  chickens  healthy 

YOU  can  save  yourself  a  lot  of  work  and  have  a  healthier 
flock  with  this  simple  hen-house  ventilator.  A  small 
motor  driven  fan  and  a  home  made  flue  work  wonders. 

Remove  damp  stagnant  air  that  collects  in  a  hen  house  and 
you  create  a  sanitary  place  where  your  brood  will  prosper. 

Ask  your  electric  company’s  rural  representative  for  com¬ 
plete  details  on  this  hen-house  ventilator  that  you  yourself 
can  make.  And  make  sure  you  have  him  check  other  farm 
and  home  wiring  so  that  everything  is  doing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  job  for  you. 

BUFFALO  N1  AG  Aft  A  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NRW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NXW  YORK  POWER  A  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

Hudson 


MUSKRATS  and  MINK 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  ALL  RAW  FURS 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


No  Hunting,  Trespassing,  Genuine,  Durable  Cloth  Signs 
Size  12  inches  x  12  inches  dozen  $1.75;  10,0-$I2.50 
postpaid  for  cash,  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  &  B.  DANIELS, 
(Note  New  Address)  R.  F.  D.  LISBON,  N.  H. 


S  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


i 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
Of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
elean  herds.  Free 
literature.  Abortion, 
Penicillin,  DDT1. 


Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  FI  -Kansas  City  IS,  Mo 


MAM-O-LAC 

(TYROTHRICIN  > 


sea  pep 

minds  its 
P  S  and  Q  s 

P  for  Potency 
Q  for  Quality 


SEAPEP  minds  ics"P’s”and"Q’s” 
at  every  step  in  production.  Every 
batch  is  laboratory  tested  at  every 
turn... complete  physical  and 
chemical  tests  for  purity  and  pal- 
atability.  If  any  oil  fails  to  come 
up  to  our  rigid  specifications, 


even  in  some  slight  particular,  it  is 
rejected.  SEA  PEP  is  also  contin¬ 
uously  "chick-tested!’  Thus  you 
are  assured  a  feeding  oil  of  guar¬ 
anteed  potency  and  assured  quality. 
A  potency  for  every  purpose . . . 
in  5  5  gal.  drums  and  5  gal.  cans. 


VAN  CAMP  LABORATORIES 

Division  of  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.  •  Terminal  Island,  California 


Efficiency  Trends  in  Poultry 

In  addition  to  the  personnel  doing  the 
work,  variation  in  the  time  used  for 
feeding  and  caring  for  poultry  is  due 
to  several  factors:  equipment,  watering 
methods,  feeding  program,  pen  arrange¬ 
ment,  housing  plan,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  trips  through  the  pens.  All 
of  these  influence  labor  efficiency. 

Labor  represents  about  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  growing  broilers, 
raising  eggs,  or  the  general  operation 
of  your  poultry  farm,  and  therefore 
any  saving  that  can  be  made  in  labor 
is  very  important.  In  a  recent  study 
covering  12  representative  poultry 
farms  in  New  Hampshire,  we  found 
that  there  was  a  great  variation  in 
the  time  taken  to  do  the  daily  chores 
of  feeding,  watering  and  collecting 
eggs.  It  varied  from  47  minutes  per 
1,000  layers  to  121  minutes;  the  aver¬ 
age  time  required  for  chore  work  was 
87  minutes  per  1,000  layers.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  completely  measure  effici¬ 
ency  in  minutes  saved,  because  the 
final  results  of  production  per  bird, 
egg  quality,  and  breeding  results  must 
also  be  considered. 

Carriers  can  be  used  on  commercial 
poultry  farms  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  at  present,  but  probably  will 
not  save  much  labor  unless  there  are 
more  than  three  or  four  pens  in  se¬ 
quence.  A  carrier  permits  combining 
several  chores  with  one  trip  through 
the  pens.  Feed  chutes  and  elevators  can 
save  a  lot  of  manual  labor  in  multi¬ 
deck  houses.  Nests  in  proper  number 
and  located  to  save  steps  in  picking 
up  eggs,  can  likewise  be  great  labor 
savers.  Hoppers  can  be  so  constructed 
as  to  save  feed  wastage,  and  if  proper¬ 
ly  located  can  be  filled  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  steps.  There  is  no  advantage 
in  increasing  the  linear  footage  per  100 
hens  above  24  feet.  We  have  checked 
on  this  up  to  48  linear  feet  per  100 
birds  and  can  see  no  gain  in  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Windows  are  often  a  trouble¬ 
some  item,  both  as  to  possible  break¬ 
age,  Summer  storage,  and  adjustment 
for  ventilation.  Any  scheme  that  can 
be  devised  to  make  it  possible  to  ad¬ 
just  long  rows  of  windows'  simul¬ 
taneously  would  certainly  save  labor. 

When  properly  handled,  watering 
systems  can  also  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  labor  savers.  Where  houses  are  in¬ 
sulated  to  prevent  freezing  up  in  the 
Winter,  they  can  take  the  place  of 
an  extra  helper,  needed  to  handle 
stoves  and  thaw  out  frozen  water. 

All  of  us  are  prone  to  stick  to 
our  old  methods,  but  there  are  at 
least  two  other  important  labor  saving 
factors  that  should  be  considered.  First, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  demand  former  - 
vice  with  our  products.  Service  and 
courteous  treatment  have  taken  a 
beating  during  the  war  years,  but  this 
is  fast  becoming. a  thing  of  the  past. 
People  appreciate  courtesy  and  fair 
play,  and  it  will  be  well  worthwhile 
to  make  this  an  essential  part  of  our 
business.  Second,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  new  things  in  poultry 
breeding.  The  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow” 
contest  is  impressing  us  with  the  fact 
that  poultry  breeds  are  not  static,  and 
that  change  is  certainly  an  important 
part  of  our  future  prosperity.  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  be  open-minded  as  to  the 
value  of  cross  breeds,  inbreeds,  self- 
sexing  or  auto-sexing,  or  whatever  may 
come.  New  breeds  are  in  the  offing. 
They  may,  or  may  not,  displace  our 
present  well  known  and  proven  breeds. 
However,  to  overlook  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  future  development  and 
commercialization  of  some  of  these, 
may  find  us,  as  individuals,  sitting  at 
the  crossroads  watching  the  parade 
march  by.  T.  B.  Charles 


Poultry  Partnerships 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  how  to 
raise  chickens  on  a  partnership  basis. 
The  other  party  would  furnish  the 
baby  chicks. -I  have  the  chick  hovers, 
feeders,  and  buildings,  and  would  take 
care  of  the  chicks  up  to  killing  and 
selling  time.  c.  p. 

There  are  several  methods  used  for 
sharing  profits  with  a  poultry  enter¬ 
prise.  Usually,  share-and-share  alike 
is  the  best  method.  If  you  put  up 
your  labor  and  houses;  you  could 
figure  a  fair  investment  for  the  houses 
and  equipment,  and  charge  the  rest 
against  the  cost  of  raising  the  chicks. 
Let  us  say  your  houses  and  equipment 
are  worth  $500.00,  to  be  used  for  six 
months.  Interest  at  five  per  cent  a  year 
would  represent  $12.50.  Depreciation  on 
equipment  and  houses,  at  10  per  cent, 
means  another  $25.00.  Labor  represents 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
growing  broilers.  You  could  keep  track 
of  labor  and  charge  a  reasonable  hourly 
rate,  say  50  cents. 

If  your  partner  furnishes  the  chicks, 
and  would  put  them  in  at  cost,  say  15 
cents  each  for  straight-run,  or'  their 
actual  cost  whatever  that  is.  You  both 
then  pay  for  their  feed  jointly.  At  the 
end,  when  the  broilers  are  sold,  you 
should  receive  a  return  for  interest  and 
depreciation,  and  labor.  Your  partner 
receives  pay  for  the  chicks  and  if  you 
have  anything  left,  it  should  be  di¬ 
vided  on  a  50-50  '  basis,  or  whatever 
you  and  your  partner  can  agree  on. 
You  of  course  are  putting  in  your 
labor  at  a  fair  price,  he  is  gambling 
his  chicks  against  your  ability  to  raise 
them.  This  is  one  way  to  work  out  a 
partnership  but  it  can  be  modified  to 
suit  various  conditions. 


W*  HAY  HARVESTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER -SILO  FILLERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS 
HAMMER  MILLS 
FEED  MIXERS 

Due  to  material  shortages, 
production  of  these  time,  labor 
and  money  saving  machines  is 
still  limited.  We  hope,  however, 
by  next  harvest  to  have  enough 
new  Papecs  to  go  ’round. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  46  YEARS 

IN  FEED 
MACHINERY 


Preferred  for  its 
silent,  smooth- 
running  speed, 
ease  of 
handling, 
and  lasting 
durability 


COWS 

HORSES 

MULES 

DOGS 


Clip  your  animals  the  fast,  easy  way  with  the 
Stewart  electric  Clipmaster.  It’s  the  clipper  with  the 
quiet,  powerful,  air-cooled  ball-bearing  motor  right 
inside  the  cool  Easy-Grip  handle.  Has  anti-friction 
tension  control  that  assures  perfect  tension  between 
blades  and  provides  easy  adjustment.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  on  Stewart  clipping  equipment.  Made 
and  guaranteed  by 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 


(JoTTiterly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


Over  Half  a  Century  Malting  Quality  Products 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Housbs, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack,  N-  J. 


For  Poultry  Colds 

HTH-15 


DUST 

WITH 


HTH- 1 5  is  avdry  chlorine 
inhalant  for  use  whenever 
treatment  for  colds  is 
needed.  Floats  in  the  air 
a  long  time  when  dusted 
above  heads  of  birds  with 
ordinary  dust  gun,  thus 
A*.*'**' prolonging  treatment. 

Write  for  full  details. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (I  NC.) 

50  EAST  42ml  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y, 


FOR  INVENTORS  ,^KTISr„ 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers.  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 
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LITTLE  GIANT 

DUMP  BODY  HOIST 


SAVES  TIME.. C/ears  Heaviest 
Load  in  Less  than  2  Minutes! 

Here’s  the  low  cost  way  to  have  a  dump 
bed  on  your  truck  —  takes  the  work  out 
of  unloading  I  LITTLE  GIANT  fits  all 
Vi  to  2-ton  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple 
to  attach  —  does  not  change  the  chassis  in 
any  way.  Easy-crank  operation.  Strong 
and  dependable.  Only  $ 65.00  and  up, 
complete.  More  LITTLE  GIANTS  in 
operation  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.  Peoria  3,  Illinois 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening’'  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc._ 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


KER-O-KEL 


WEED 

BURNER 


2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


(PROFESSIONAL  PRUNERS 


(Highest  Quality-Forged  Alloy  Steel 
Designed  for  Commercial  Qser 


X  No.  528- 
LONG  HANDLE 
-  "28  in.  long  $4.00 

ea;  No.  124 -HAND 
IST  .  PRUNER  -8  in.  long 

$3.00  ea;  No.  125  -HAND 
PRUNER -9  in.  long  $3.50  ea. 

r'. f  jERr  (Ail  prices  10%  hiiftu  #n  West  CmsI) 

J&r  New  Pruning  Handbook  by  national 
•■jdr  authority,  25c  or  tree  to  buyer  ol  a 
jg  Seymour  Smith  toot 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON, Inc. 

9002  Main  Street,  Oakville,  Conn. 


$eYmov«.$miTx 


SOLD  ONLY  AT  DEALERS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Don’t  let  FIRE  catch 
_  you  unprepared.  Protect 
My  your  property  with  INDIAN 
aft# a  F1KE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
tferr  forest,  grass  and  grain  field 
fires.  Also  excellent  for 
VfrJfQ  spraying  all  crops,  disin- 
V  iHlt  fec(ents  pnd  whitewash. 
///Mil1  Low  -  priced.  Literature 
1  FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
2 1  Main  St.  Utica  2,  New  York 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Turkey  growers  in  20  Northeast 
Pennsylvania  counties  were  guests  at 
the  John  L.  McDowell,  Jr.,  turkey 
ranch  near  Light  Street,  Columbia 
County,  on  October  11,  for  a  field  day 
program.  Mr.  McDowell  assisted  the 
two  county  agents,  Paul  G.  Niesley  and 
J.  Stanley  Hummer,  in  guiding  the 
large  group  of  visitors  through  the 
buildings  and  over  the  40  acres  where 
the  10,000  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  birds 
are  now  being  finished  for  market. 
Four  and  one-half  tons  of  feed  and 
1,800  gallons  of  water  are  consumed  by 
these  turkeys  every  day.  Water ers  are 
filled  from  tank  wagons,  enabling  one 
man  to  complete  the  watering  job  in 
an  hour’s  time.  Tractor  and  trailer  haul 
feed  to  them  on  range.  The  visitors  in¬ 
spected  his  feed  mixing  .  equipment 
which  has  a  capacity  to  grind  and  mix 
one  and  one-half  tons  of  feed  per 
hour,  and  is  in  operation  daily.  They 
saw  his  corn  sheller,  hammermill, 
elevators  and  mixers,  and  looked  into 
the  large  storage  bins  which  are  used 
for  storing  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  All 
these  grains  are  handled  in  bulk. 

Killing  and  dressing  is  done  in  the 
basement  of  a  three-story  brooder 
house;  these  operations  are  already 
under  way.  Fully  matured  toms  aver¬ 
age  25  pounds  oven-dressed;  hens,  15 
pounds.  A  feather-picking  machine, 
well-arranged  tables  for  drawing,  and 
barrels  of  cold  water  for  chilling  the 
carcasses,  were  all  arranged  in  a 
manner  to  reduce  unnecessary  labor. 
In  the  cooling  rooms  were  eight  racks, 
each  with  52  dressed  birds.  Electrically 
operated  hoists  lift  barrels  of  turkeys 
to  trucks  for  the  trip  to  storage  or 
market. 

The  McDowell  range  now  in  use  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  of  wheat  this  year,  with 
some  clpver’and  timothy  seeded  in  it. 
Both  grain  and  mash  gre  fed  in 
hoppers.  Seventy-five  roofed  shelters 
and  35  open  roosts  are  used  on  the 
range.  These  are  moved  to  new  lo¬ 
cations  at  frequent  intervals.  One 
thousand  breeders  are  held  over  the 
Winter,  which  they  spgnd  in  a  small 
woodlot  where  they  use  the  regular 
feeders  and  shelters.  Fifty  thousand 
eggs  are  produced  each  year.  These  are 
hatched  in  14,000-egg  capacity  incuba¬ 
tors  to  supply  poults  for  McDowell 
and  the  trade.  The  brooding  equip¬ 
ment  which  consists  of  12  by  16  foot 
pens  arranged  in  series  with  hot  water 
pipes  supplying  the  heat.  Hovers  over 
the  pipes  deflect  the  heat  downward 
over  the  young  poults.  Hand-fired 
boilers  with  gravity  flow  hot  water 
are  used  instead  of  electric  heaters  in 
order  to  avoid  risks  with  possible 
electric  .current  failure. 


More  Farm  Machine 
For  Your  Money 


As  proof  that  its  slogan,  “From  Seed 
Bed  to  Smoker,”  is  no  idle  boast,  the 
Lancaster  County  Tobacco  Growers 
Cooperative  is  now  busy  installing  cigar 
making  machinery  in  its  recently  pur¬ 
chased  four-story  building  in  Lancaster 
City.  It  has  a  full  acre  of  floor  space 
and  expects  soon  to  have  30  to  50 
people  employed.  Two  cigar  brands, 
Country  Gentleman  and  Fifty-Fifty, 
with  a  big  supply  of  boxes  and  bands 
have  been  bought,  and  negotiations  are 
under  way  for  a  third  brand.  Plans 
now  call  for  making  a  two  for  15  cents 
and  a  nine  cent  cigar. 

The  membership  of  this  cooperative 
is  approaching  the  500-mark  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  work  is  increasing  as 
time  goes  on.  S.  S.  Bard,  East  Peters¬ 
burg,  is  the  full  time  manager  and 
Ralph  Emboden,  West  Lancaster,  is 
secretary.  In  order  that  all  sections  can 
be  represented  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  the  county  has  been  divided 
into  three  districts  and  three  directors 
from  each  district.  The  directors  repre¬ 
senting  the  Northeast  section  are:  H.  K. 
Martin,  Goodville,  chairman;  Enos 
Royer,  Eden;  A.  Bollinger,  Manheim. 
The  Southern  section  members  are: 
Clyde  K.  Eshelman,  Millersville;  John 
S.  Shank,  West  Willow;  and  Lehman 
Shellenberger,  Columbia.  The  North¬ 
western  interests  are  looked  after  by 
Clayton  Nesselrost,  Lititz;  H.  C.  Myers, 
Roherstown;  and  Harry  Hershey, 
Marietta.  x.  H.  w. 


Farm  machine  manufacturers 
today  make  fine  machines — 
wonderful  “buys”  for  your  money. 
But  the  service  you  get  from 
even  the  best  truck  or  tractor 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  how 
well  it  is  made.  It  depends  on 
how  you  run  it  and  take  care  of 

it.  Particularly,  it  depends  on  oil. 

• 

Quaker  State  HD  Oil  is  made 
especially  for  heavy-duty  service. 


It  protects  your  equipment  by 
persistently  maintaining  quality 
lubrication.  . 

But  that  isn’t  all.  It’s  a  double 
duty  oil.  It  keeps  your  truck  and 
tractor  engines  cleaner — more 
free  from  sludge,  gum,  grit,  dirt, 
and  sticky  “varnish.”  Use  it 
regularly  to  get  better  service 
and  longer  service  from  your 
farm  machines. 


Thirty  leading  sheep  breeders  in  *4 
different  counties  will  be  represented 
by  a  total  of  75  purebred  ewes,  which 
have  been  selected  for  a  consignment 
sale  on  November  8  at  Penn.  State 
College.  This  sale  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Assn,  of 
which  J.  Raymond  Henderson,  of 
Hickory,  is  president.  The  ewes,  one 
to  three  years  old,  and  all  of  them 
bred  to  pedigreed  rams,  were  gathered 
by  an  association  committee  in  the 
counties  of  Somerset,  Indiana,  Mercer, 
Crawford,  Lawrence,  Lehigh,  North¬ 
ampton,  Susquehanna,  Lancaster,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Tioga,  Centre,  Clinton  and  Cam¬ 
bria.  Mr.  Henderson,  a  Dorset  breeder, 
has  had  charge  of  selecting  the  sale  of 
ewes  for  that  breed.  Four  other  breeds 
will  be  represented,  chosen  by  L.  F. 
Nicholas,  Mt.  Bethel,  for  Cheviots: 
Fred  Barrett,  Windber,  for  Hampshires; 
Edwin  A.  Dale,  State  College,  for 
Shropshires,  and  Richard  Stevens, 
Homer  City,  for  Southdowns. 


QUAKER 

STATE 

m®  oils 

FOR  YOUR  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

MOTOR  OIL 

FOR  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 

MEMBER  PENNSYLVANIA  GRADE 


* 

CRUDE  OIL  ASSOCIATION 
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M  GLAD  YOU 
TOLD  ME  ABOUT 
CWR0X...N0W 
[MY  LAUNDRY 

is  Snowy- 
whits  ! 


IT  LOOKS  LOVSiy! 

AND  CLOROX 
LSSSSNS  RUBBING 
...SAVING  VMS 
AND  CONSERVING 
FABRICS! 


AND  CLOROX  IS  CONCEN¬ 
TRATED  FOR  ECONOMY- A 
LITTLE  GOES  A  LONG  WAY  ! 


The  white  line  is  the 
Clorox  line."  And  Clorox  not 
only  makes  white  cottons  and 
linens  snowy-white  and  fast  colors  bright 
.  it  makes  laundry  fresh,  sanitary.  Clorox 
clso  lessens  rubbing,  thus  conserving  fabrics 
end  effort.  And  Clorox  is  free  from  caustic 
r.  this  means  it’s  extra-gentle  on  linens.  In 
daily  housecleaning,  Clorox  disinfects,  de¬ 
odorizes,  removes  stains,  provides  hygienic 
cleanliness,  so  important  in  protecting  health 
at  Home.  Simply  follow  directions  on  label. 


X 


.AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND - 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . . 
it’s  always  uniform . . .  it's  always  dependable! 


MEND  YOUR  HOSIERY 


M»nd  your  hosiery  runs  (also  lingerie,  etc.),  culckly, 
perfectly.  Original  stitch  reproduced — offered  for  the 
first  time — A  new  improved  fool-proof  run  mender. 
No  thread  necessary.  Complete  instructions  with  every 
needle.  So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited — order  today — only  $1.00.  C.  O.  D  s.  accepted. 

HARLANNE  ART 

602  W.  184  St.,  Dept.  7,  New  York  33,  New  York 

STOP  THAT  FIRE 

In  chimney  before  it  starts.  Keep  always  clean,  dry 
and  safe.  Enjoy  perfect  draft  every  day,  no  down 
draft.  Your  Stove  or  furnace  hotter  than  ever  before 
in  twenty  minutes.  Saves  fuel.  Our  patented  WIL- 
WAM  FLUE  DOCTOR  fits  any  type  or  style  chimney, 
and  can  be  installed  by  anyone  in  ten  minutes.  Built 
of  long  lasting  copper.  SATISFACTION  FILEY 
GUARANTEED.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Wigwam  Flue  Top  Co.,  Abington,  Mass. 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

m  KNITTING  YARNS 


I  Selected  Yams  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 
- - - prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  150,  Winchester,  Mass. 


A  Neighbor’s  Light 


A  light  within  some  country  home  If  gladness  be  the  answer  there, 

I  often  see  on  journeys  late;  Then  may  it  linger  still; 

And  wonder  if  it’s  merriment,  I  sigh  at  thought  of  sadness  as 

Or  pain  perhaps,  their  fate.  I  cross  my  own  door  sill. 

But  be  it  happiness  or  grief, 

The  dear  Lord  sees  it  all; 

Remember  that  He  loves  us  well 
And  knows  the  sparrow’s  fall. 

— Fern  Berry 


Thought  for  Today 

It  was  after  dinner  and  my  hostess 
was  showing  me  some  of  her  best 
china;  it  was  beautiful.  “And  this 
plate,”  she  said,  “came  from  our  Hand- 
Painted  Aunt!”  We  both  laughed  as 
she  told  the  story  of  how  the  aunt 
was  given  that  name  because  she 
loved  to  do  hand  painting  on  dishes, 
pillow  tops,  flowerpots,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  picture  for  framing. 

Most  families  used  to  have  at  least 
one  hand-painted  aunt,  and  mine  had 
two.  One  of  these  did  a  really  good 
oil  on  canvas  of  pansies  in  an  old 
Willow  Ware  sugarbowl.  She  was 
Auntie  Grace  to  every  child  she  knew, 
and  to  many  grownups  too.  It  was 
Aunt  Hattie,  however,  who  painted  on 
a  small  white  almost  transparent  plate 
a  picture  of  the  old  Smith  homestead 
in  West  Winfield,  upstate  New  York. 

The  white  house,  with  its  green  blinds 
set  in  the  lawn  shaded  by  tall  trees, 
is  still  there  on  the  plate  and  on  the 
farm;  we  hope  to  see  both  next 
Summer. 

This  matter  of  decorating  in  paints 
reminds  me  of  another  family,  who 
lived  on  our  way  to  the  Massachusetts 
::arm  we  had  later.  The  head  of  this 
house  evidently  had  had  too  much 
decoration  in  his  life,  or  perhaps  too 
many  aunts.  At  any  rate,  when  once 
again  a  bright  colored  cup  and  saucer 
were  shown  to  him,  obviously  to  be 
admired,  he  suddenly  decided  he  had 
had  enough. 

“Hand  painted,”  he  burst  out.  “That  s 
all  I  hear  in  this  house.  You’d  think 
it  was  something  mighty  special.  Great 
Scott!  I’ve  made  plows  all  my  life;  and 
every  last  one  of  them  is  hand  painted. 

Don’t  talk  to  me!” 

Even  the  lady  in  question  thought 
maybe  there  was  some  sense  to  what 

he  said.  s.  _ _ 

Hot  vinegar  may  be  used  to  clean  To  water  tiny  seedlings,  use  a  fine- 
and  make  paint  brush  bristles  pliable  holed  clothes  sprinkler;  the  water  falls 
in  the  absence  of  a  commercial  cleaner,  in  a  gentle  spray.  .  m.  b. 


Short  Stories 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  newly  organized  home  bureau 
in  our  upstate  New  York  town  is  the 
little  “news  stories”  of  household  helps 
that  members  contribute  at  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  chairman  said  she  had  solved 
the  where-is-that-pencil  problem  by 
standing  pencils  (also  fountain  pen) 
in  a  pewter  cup  where  everyone  could 
see  them.  Crumpled  paper  in  the  bottom 
kept  leads  from  breaking.  She  also 
told  how,  after  a  lesson  in  bag  making, 
she  had  ripped  her  own  handbag  and 
reinforced  it  all  around  with  new  card¬ 
board  stiffening. 

Mrs.  T.  had  made  corner  shelves 
from  the  ends  of  orange  crates,  cut¬ 
ting  each  board  into  a  quarter  circle 
with  a  compass  saw.  Another  member 
had  saved  space  in  the  china  cupboard 
by  attaching  cup  holders  (metal  screw 
type)  to  the  underside  of  shelves. 
Mrs.  E.  said  that  for  years  she  had 
thoughtlessly  kept  pot  holders  on  the 
side  of  the  kitchen  opposite  the  stove; 
she  has  thus  saved  a  good  many  steps 
since  hanging  the  holders  beside  the 
stove. 

These  little  experiences,  not  a  part 
of  a  formally  taught  lesson,  are  mak¬ 
ing  us  all  very  conscious  of  pur 
housekeeping  habits  and  eager  to  im¬ 
prove  them.  R-  H.  E. 

My  Neighbor  Told  Me 

To  restore  smoothness  to  cream  that 
has  been  whipped  too  much,  pour  into 
it  a  bit  of  cold  milk;  stir  lightly  and 
the  cream  should  regain  its  smoothness. 


To  boil  a  cracked  egg,  rub  the  cracked 
spot  with  moistened  salt  before  plac¬ 
ing  the  egg  into  boiling  water.  * 


November  2,  1946 

Legend  of  Indian  Summer 

Because  in  the  warm  golden  Autumn 
sunset  the  changing  forms  of  blue  haze 
rise  like  smoke  from  the  evening  coun¬ 
cil  fires  of  the  Indians,  the  white  man 
long  ago  gave  that  season  the  name 
of  Indian  Summer.  He  likewise  called 
the  cold  snap  just  preceding  it  Squaw 
Winter. 

But  when  does  Indian  Summer  come? 
Accprding  to  Dr.  E.  Bates,  an  authority 
on  Indian  lore,  the  Indian  Summer 
is  the  warm  spell  around  the  time  of 
full  moon  in  November  after  the  first 
hard  frosts.  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac 
this  year  shows  that  full  moon  comes 
on  the  ninth  day  of  this  month,  and 
predicts  Indian  Summer  as  about  the 
13th  and  14th. 

The  Indians  called  our  November 
moon  the  Lazy  Farmer  Moon,  for  it 
was  the  last  chance  for  any  laggard 
redskin  to  gather  in  his  crops.  There 
is  a  legend  of  how  the  Great  Spirit 
would  give  that  lazy  farmer  his  second 
chance.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have 
it  retold  here,  as  I  remember  it. 

From  the  forest  where  the  Indians 
have  made  their  home,  the  bluebirds 
and  the  robins  have  long  since  gone 
to  the  South,  and  wild  geese  overhead 
are  honking  in  their  flight  as  the  smoky 
haze  drifts  westward  in  the  setting 
sun.  Leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees 
and  Mother  Nature  is  about  to  close 
her  eyes  for  the  Winter  moons  to  come. 
The  ripened  corn  on  cleared  land  be¬ 
yond  the  Indian  village  has  been 
gathered  by  the  forehanded,  even  as 
the  small  animals  of  the  deep  woods 
have  laid  by  their  store  of  nuts  against 
the  time  of  ice  and  snow.  Yet  there 
are  laggards  in  the  village  who  have 
put  off  the  reaping  of  their  grain,  con¬ 
tending  that  plenty  of  time  -still  lies 
ahead  before  hard  weather  will  set  in 
to  stay. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  North  a  sharp 
wind  sweeps  the  village,  and  the  sun¬ 
rise  glistens  on  frost  maidens  sitting 
that  morning  on  the  roofs  of  lodge  and 
fenceline.  That  night  the  Great  Bear 
in  the  sky  opens  his  mouth  and  spits 
forth  snowflakes  down  upon  the  lazy 
farmer  as  he  shivers  and  rues  his  long 
neglected  harvesting.  In  desperation 
the  Big  Chief  of  the  tribe  prays  for 
one  more  chance  for  the  laggard  in 
their  midst,  and  the  Great  Spirit  an¬ 
swers  with  the  last  sunny  days  of 
warmth.  Safely  the  Indian  corn  is 
finally  stored  for  Winter. 

This  legend  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Bates,  as  I  recall,  among  the  Six 
Nations  in  New  York  State,  among  the 
Kennebecs  of  Maine,  the  Chippewas  of 
northern  Michigan,  the  Menominees  of 
Wisconsin,  and  with  the  red  men 
around  Brantford,  Ontario.  ,  mrs.  e.  j.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

Soil  experts  say  that  60  million  good 
fertile  acres  of  U.  S.  soil  have  gone 
down  the  drain  through  erosion  by 
winds  and  water. 


Christmas  Gift  Varieties  in  Sewing  and  Needlework 


E  .  1279  —  Well  styled  lightweight  sweater  makes  a  fine 
Christmas  gift.  Complete  directions;  sizes  32  to  42.  11c. 

2704  —  Dressy  peplum  blouse  with  scallops;  specia  gi  for 

Miss  or  Mrs.  Sizes  10  to  20;  36  to  40.  Size  16,  1%  yds. .  39  in.  16C. 

2699  — For  one  who  likes  a  practical  gift,  make  this  kitchen 
minded  apron°  One  size,  1  yd.;  1%  yds.  Wding  16c 

2836  — Bra  front  slip  and  pantie  set  fills  a  prettv  package.  Sizes 
14-48  Size  36:  slip  2 Vs  yds.;  panties  114  yds.  35  in.  Ibc. 

2104  —  Scottie  is  a  stuffed  dog,  10  in.  long,  with  a  ribbon  collar. 
Directions  easy  to  follow  for  your  favorite  toddler.  %  yd.  35  in.  Ibc. 

2106 -A  doll  that  is  taller  than  a  new  bora l  babe!  She ^  wears 
braids;  has  a  wardrobe;  makes  a  wonderful  gift.  Directions  tor 


doll  body  (1  yd.  35  in.)  and  clothes  (1(4  yds.).  16c. 

2ioi — Stuffed  horse  with  a  crew  cut  mane  and  woolly  tail  can 
take  shape  after  you  raid  the  scrap  bag  for  %  yd.  35  m.  16c. 

E-1156  —  Attractive  place  mats  are  attractive  gifts  to  crochet  and 
to  receive.  11c. 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  NEEDLEWORK  GIFT 
BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS,  for  safer  delivery,  and 
send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  residents  add  lc  tax  on  order*  over  25c;  2c  tax 
on  orders  over  75c. 
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TRAPPED  FOR  PROFIT 
...SO  CAN  YOU 


Daniel  Boone’s  first  love  was  trapping 
and  hunting.  When  he  wasn’t  fighting 
Indians,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
forest.  He  knew  the  most  intimate 
habits  of  everything  that  walked  or  flew. 
Craftily,  he  scanned  hollow  logs  near 
creeks  for  high-priced  mink;  kept  his 
eyes  peeled  in  the  riffles  of  streams  for 
hungry  ’coon;  knew  the  best  way  of 
catching  and  holding  skunk.  And  Daniel 
Boone  cashed  in  on  his  catches. 

You,  too,  can  get  good  prices  for 
mink,  raccoon  and  skunk.  Make  sure 
your  catches  don’t  get  away.  Trap 
them  with  Victors. 

USE  THIS  TRAP 


Mink,  skunk  end  raccoon 
ore  "slippery”  fellows.  The 
1  'AD  Victor  Coil  Spring 
Trap  quickly  catches  and 
holds  them  in  a  double 
grip  that  prevents  escape. 


Read  the  exciting  life  stories  of  Daniel  Boone,  Kit 
Carson,  Lewis  and  Clark  and  many  other  daring 
pioneers  i  n  the  V ictor Trap  Catalog.  Y ou’Il  also  find 
useful  facts  on  many  fur-bearing  animals. ..where 
they  live.. .what  their  habits  are... 
how  to  catch  them . . .  what  trap  to 
use.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  214,  Lititz,  Pa. 


VICTOR  TRAPS 


p. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 

Xmas  orders  must  be  in  by  Dec.  10. 
Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 
$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  ease  lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

0.  Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 


BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

Sold  by  all  Hardware  Stores  ov 
mailed  direct  for  $1.60  delivered. 
Send  cash,  check,  stamps,  or  mon¬ 
ey  order.  Money-back  guarantee. 

C.E.  POTTER,  222  Sapulpa,  Oklau 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


FREE!  QUILT  PIECES! 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  e 
of  our  beautiful  new 
e  PIECES  —  absolutely 

rKt-fc.  of  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send 
us  your  name  and  address.  We  also  would 
appreciate  receiving  names  and  addresses 
of  three  or  more  of  your  friends  who  make 
quilts.  Your  FREE  quilt  pieces  will  be 
cent  immediately.  Send  letter  or  penny 
postcard.  Write  TODAY  l  (  f 

QUILT  SHOP.Box  11-KSesser, Illinois 


Do  You  Croch.et? 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Sacques,  Bootees,  Bootee  Sets  etc. 
enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing. 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or  are 
interested  write  us. 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER  INC. 

248  W.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


IT  I  riVfpAll  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
Y  A  |\  IwNsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  niUlUmoney.  Bartlett  Tara  Hills,  Box  7,  ilarmour.il K 


Old  Antique  Glass,  Porcelain,  Old  Kerosene  Lamps 
and  rare  things  wanted.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Henrich, 
Deer  Park  Ave.,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  R.F.D.  No.  2. 


*“~ickets 


0* 


RED,  WHITE, 
BLUE,  PINK, 
PURPLE 


America!  Soholcoat  color*,  afull-size 
16c-Packet  of  seeds  of  each,  all  5  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  10c— to  get  ac- 
auainted.  Send  dime  today l 
aule’s  Seed  Book  Free— Tested,  guaranteed 
s:  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables. 

.  WM.  HENRY  MAULE  ,. 

304  MAULE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  Pa. 


All-Season  Rural  Talent 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Quinlan  of  Brown  County, 
Ohio,  making  a  freezer  of  her  famous 
Pineapple  Custard  Ice  Cream.  Jersey 
milk  and  cream,  and  fresh  eggs  from 
her  Plymouth  Rocks,  add  to  the  flavor 
of  this  wholesome  dessert. 

Homemade  ice  cream  is  an  all- 
season  dessert.  Whether  made  with  a 
mechanical  refrigerator  or  a  hand- 
turned  freezer,  ice  cream  still  tops 
the  list  as  the  all-season  favorite 
dessert.  Since  it  is  a  wholesome  food 
for  both  adults  and  children,  it  de¬ 
serves  a  regular  place  in  the  diet.  Al¬ 
though  mechanical  refrigerators  great¬ 
ly  simplify  the  freezing  process  of  this 
delicious  dessert,  many  persons  think 
the  texture  of  homemade  ice  cream  is 
smoother  and  finer  by  use  of  the  hand- 
turned  freezer.  By  following  one’s  own 
recipes  or  those  supplied  with  re¬ 
frigerators,  a  wide  variety  of  frozen 
creams  and  ices  can  be  served  often. 
Boiling  the  sugar  to  a  syrup  and  add¬ 
ing  it  to  an  equal  portion  of  corn 
syrup  or  honey  saves  sugar  and  im¬ 
proves  the  texture.  Using  a  cooked 
custard  base  also  helps  to  insure 
smoothness  and  of  course  the  mixture 
must  be  beaten  once  or  twice  during 
the  freezing  process. 

For  those  who  prefer  ice  cream  made 
with  the  hand-turned  freezer  and 
those  who  do  not  have  mechanical 
freezers,  this  recipe  below  used  most 
frequently  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Quinlan, 
Brown  County,  Ohio,  will  offer  an  en¬ 
joyable  treat.  Mrs.  Quinlan  holds  an 
enviable  record  as  a  cook,  and  home¬ 
made  ice  cream  from  her  favorite 
recipe  adds  to  her  laurels.  Cream  from 
a  herd  of  Jerseys  and  fresh  eggs  from 
the  flock  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
increase  the  delicious  flavor  of  her 
dessert. 

Pineapple  Custard  Ics  Cream 

Three  eggs;  1  quart  whole  milk;  2 
cups  sugar  (or  half  white  syrup) ;  3 
tablespoons  flour;  1  teaspoon  lemon 
extract;  %  teaspon  salt;  1  pint  heavy 
cream;  IVz  quarts  whole  milk;  3 
teaspoons  vanilla;  1  cup  crushed  canned 
pineapple.  Scald  one  quart  milk  in 
double  boiler.  Blend  sugar,  flour  and 
salt,  (add  syrup  if  used  to  replace 
half  of  sugar) ,  and  pour  half  of  the 
scalded  milk  over  this,  stirring  to  dis¬ 
solve  well.  Pour  a  portion  of  the 
scalded  milk  over  the  well  beaten 
eggs,  stir  this  into  the  sugar  mixture. 
Then  pour  all  gradually  into  milk  left 
in  the  double  boiler,  cooking  until  it 
coats  the  spoon  and  stirring  all  the 
while.  Remove  from  fire  and  cool 
thoroughly.  Add  remaining  ingredients, 
pour  into  freezer  can  and  freeze,  using 
four  parts  ice  and  one  part  salt.  When 
frozen  reasonably  hard,  remove  beater, 
pack  down  cream  and  cover  carefully. 
Draw  off  water  from  freezer  and  re¬ 
pack  well,  wrapping  freezer  in  a 
heavy  cloth.  Mrs.  Quinlan  thinks  the 
flavor  much  improved  with  a  few  hours 
of  “ripening.” 

Two  “specials”  with  many  families 
who  freeze  desserts  in  their  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerators,  are  caramel  and 
chocolate  ice  cream. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream 

Three  cups  whole  milk;  %  cup  brown 
sugar;  2  tablespoons  flour;  Vz  teaspoon 
salt;  Vz  cup  golden  syrup  or  honey; 
2  eggs;  1  cup  whipping  cream;  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  or  honey;  1  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Scald  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Blend  14  cup  of  brown  sugar,  flour, 
salt  and  %  cup  of  syrup  or  honey; 
pour  over  them  half  of  the  scalded 
milk,  stirring  well;  then  pour  part  of 
mixture  over  the  well  beaten  eggs; 
gradually  add  both  mixtures  to  milk 
left  in  the  double  boiler  and  cook  until 
it  coats  the  spoon.  Remove  from  heat, 
cool,  then  chill.  Whip  the  cream,  add 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar  or  honey  and 
vanilla;  then  ^old  into  the  chilled 
custard.  Pour  into  freezer  tray,  partly 
freeze,  then  stir  or  beat  and  continue 
the  freezing.  This  recipe  fills  a  large 
tray. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream 

Use  the  above  recipe  and  blend  three 
tablespoons  cocoa  with  the  sugar  and 
flour.  White  syrup  and  granulated  sugar 
may  be  used  if  preferred.  b.  t.  j. 


A  high  rounded  yolk,  and  firm  up¬ 
standing  white,  are  signs  of  egg  fresh¬ 
ness.  As  an  egg  loses  freshness,  the 
yolk  is  flatter  and  the  white  more 
watery. 


Just  think! 


teatyootu? 


And  a  box  top  from  the 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  package! 


Here’s  your  chance  to  start  a  beau¬ 
tiful  silverplate  teaspoon  service! 

You  know  how  hard  it’s  been  to 
get  good  silverplate.  Now  you  can 
get  this  new,  exclusive  Avalon  pat¬ 
tern — guaranteed  by  the  famous  In¬ 
ternational  Silver  Company — at  a 
real  bargain  price. 

The  slender  handle,  delicately 
carved  design  will  grace  any  table! 
Read  the  directions  below  and  start 
your  set  today.  And  start  enjoying 
that  wonderful -tasting  hot  cereal  — 
Post’  s\Gr ape- Nuts  Wheat-Meal! 


7/t&  d$ma6  (ufC  cweaJi (jcu/i  tkea  fiobf 


TYRING  a  delightful  new  flavor  to 
E-J  breakfast  with  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal! 

Your  whole  family  will  welcome 
the  delicious,  nut-like  flavor  that’s  so 
temptingly  enriched  with  golden- 
sweet  syrup.  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal 
cooks  in  3  minutes — costs  about  ^ 
penny  a  serving — and  it’s  grand  nour¬ 
ishment! 


'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'tt+'k'k'k 

Start  your  set  today!* 

Just  send  in  one  box  top  from  the 
package  of  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal, 
along  with  25jf  in  coin  (no  stamps, 
please)  and  your  name  and  address  to 
Post’s  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,  Dept. 

I,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Do  it  now! 

*This  offer  good  only  in  United  States.  Not  ' 
valid  in  any  state  or  other  jurisdiction  where 
prohibited  or  subject  to  tax. 
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Try  The  Million  Dollar  "Secret  Blend”  That 
Gives  You  Guaranteed  Results 


Now  you  can  get  the  best  results  with  Robin 
Hood  Flour  for  all  your  baking.  Here’s  an 
all-purpose  flour  that’s  blended  just  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  finest  cake  flour— yet  it  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  cent  extra.  No  more  than  other 
leading  all-purpose  flours. 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  to  see  that  . 
this  marvelous  "secret  blend”  flour  is  just  as 
fine  as  it  can  be.  And  every  bag  of  Robin 
Hood  Flour  carries  a  money  back  plus  10% 
guarantee.  Use  this  great  flour  for  all  your 
baking.  It  makes  simply  marvelous  white 
bread — the  lightest,  fluffiest  cakes — the  ten- 
derest,  flakiest  pastry.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Robin  Hood  Flour,  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


Robin  Hood  Flour 


The  Little  Brown  House 

A  friend  who  has  been  troubled  with 
insects  devouring  her  cucumbers 
every  year,  this  Spring  planted  three 
or  four  nasturtium  seeds  in  each  hill 
and  not  a  bug  appeared  on  either  vine. 
The  men  treated  the  Mexican  bean 
beetles  to  a  new  remedy.  Before  the 
beans  quite  bloomed,  they  used  the 
potato  dust  and  duster,  holding  the 
nozzle  low  so  the  dust  would  rise  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  leaves.  It  was 
quick,  cheap,  easy  and  effective;  the 
second  brood  hatches  so  late  no 
damage  is  done.  So  the  canned  goods 
cupboards  are  filling  with  vegetables, 
rhubarb  and  one  bushel  of  peaches. 
Every  apple  is  being  used  or  canned. 

Dairy  products  are  locally  scarce.  Do 
you  know  why  people  who  keep  a 
cow,  and  could  spare  milk,  dislike 
doing  so?  I  honestly  hate  to  tell  you, 
but  many  customers  do  not  wash  the 
bottles  clean  or  return  thdm  promptly. 
People  who  are  entirely  honest  in  other 
ways,  think  “It  is  only  a  milk  bottle,” 
and  as  for  washing  the  bottles  proper¬ 
ly — that  is  another  story.  It  can  distress 
the  milk  producer’s  wife.  I  just  helped 
feed  a  load  of  corn  into  the  cutter; 
we  are  shorthanded  as  usual;  just 
Father,  M —  and  I.  The  Smoky  Dent 
corn  is  so  large  this  year  the  men  dis¬ 
couraged  me,  saying  it  was  too  hard 
for  me  to  cut;  but  when  drawn  to  the 
barn,  I  can  help  feed. 

There  is  also  the  housing  shortage 
which  hit  L —  and  many  others.  L — 
could  have  a  good  job  at  a  lumber 
mill,  but  there  was  no  place  to  live. 
There  is  usually  some  cull  lumber  at 
a  mill  and  since  he  is  an  ex-service 
man,  he  got  lumber.  The  men  here 
took  a  week  and  they  built  a  little 
camp  before  this  Autumn  northwest 
wind  came.  Our  smallest  grandson  is 
now  six  months  old  and  a  fine  sturdy 
boy  who  sits  up  and  plays  with 
Chubby,  a  little  white  dog,  the  chief 
interest  in  his  life  being  to  look  out 
for  this  baby.  Then  from  Georgia  last 
month  came  a  letter  saying  our  own 
“baby”  was  married.  We  have  never 
seen  Elsie,  his  wife,  but  she  wrote  us 
nice  letters  both  before  and  since  the 
wedding.  They  won’t  be  back  until  his 
enlistment  ends  next  Summer. 

After  every  harvest  the  next  farm 
job  is  fuel.  A  man  83  years  old  here 
in  town  has  already  cut  and  piled  25 
cords  of  wood;  he  has  a  mile  or  more 
to  walk  to  his  work.  A  younger  man 
in  commenting  on  his  work  said  it  was 
the  neatest  job  he  had  ever  seen:  the 
stumps  were  cut  low  and  the  brush  all 
in  piles.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  man 
helped  clear  land  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  so  he  remembers  the  lesson 
learned  so  long  ago. 

Although  there  are  fewer  flies  this 
year,  due  to  spraying  the  stock  and 
stable,  various  worms  and  caterpillars 
have  feasted  on  our  flower  plants.  The 
September  -  garden,  however,  was  gay 
with  phlox,  hemerocallis  kwanso,  hardy 
asters,  heleniums,  hardy  salvia,  lavender 
bee  balm  or  monarda,  and  that 
brilliant  splash  of  red  is  the  beloved 
cardinal  flower.  Of  course,  the  annuals 
were  in  their  prime.  Mother  Bee 


Timely  Recipes 

Mincemeat  Without  Meat 
This  is  my  Carrot  Mincemeat  recipe 
making  four  quarts;  I  like  it  better 
than  Tomato  Mincement.  Take  two  lbs. 
carrots,  two  qts.  apples,  one  package 
of  seeded  raisins,  one  package  of  seed¬ 
less  raisins,  Vz  lb-  citron,  one  lb.  sugar 
(or  sugar  substitute),  1  cup  molasses, 
juice-grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  one 
orange,  two  teaspoons  each  of  allspice, 
cassia  and  powdered  cloves,  and  two 
cups  cider  vinegar;  or  vinegar  to  your 
taste. 

Scrape  carrots  and  cook  until  tender. 
Put  them  through  the  meat  chopper, 
with  raisins,  and  apples,  cut  up.  Shred 
citron;  grate  the  peel  of  orange  and 
lemon.  (Chopped  suet,  %  lb.,  may  be 
added  if  desired).  Cook  all  ingredients 
until  thick,  adding  salt  to  taste  with 
the  spices.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal  while  hot.  mrs.  l.  w.  s. 


Cranberry  Pie 

Cranberry  pie  as  below  gives  molasses 
in  place  of  sugar  in  the  recipe,  if 
sugar  is  scarce  with  you. 

One  cup  of  chopped  cranberries,  one 
cup  chopped  raisins,  xfz  cup  water,  one 
tablespoon  flour,  Vz  cup  sugar  (or 
molasses), a  pinch  of  salt,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  extract  and  butter,  the  size  of 
an  egg. 

Combine  above  ingredients  and  place 
them  in  pie  crust  shell,  with  lattice- 
work  crust  across  the  top.  Serve  with 
sweetened  whipped  cream,  vanilla 
flavored.  mrs.  f.  k.  w. 


Good  Squash  Pie 

A  squash  pie  that  never  fails  for 
me  is  this.  Line  the  pie  plate  with  -your 
regular  pie  crust.  Fill  with  1%  cups 
stewed  and  strained  winter  squash,  one 
cup  sugar  mixed  with  Vz  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  Vi  teaspoon  ginger,  Vz  _  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  and  an  egg  beaten  with  a 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Bake  as  usual. 

MRS.  J.  a.  s. 


The  modern  custom  of  seating  men 
and  women  alternately  at  table  comes 
from  the  Middle  Ages  when  man  and 
wife  were  expected  to  share  a  single 
trencher.  Nobody  owned  a  12-service 
dinner  set  in  those  days! 


Baby’s  Knit  Outfit 


This  sturdy  little  sitter-upper  is 
really  all  set  up  in  the  one-piece 
knitted  outfit  shown  here.  If  baby 
garments  as  well  as  a  baby  appeal  to 
you,  you  may  obtain  leaflet  of  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  the  above.  Simply 
enclose  a  three  cent  stamp  and  write 
for  BABY’S  KNIT  OUTFIT  to  Woman 
and  Home  Dept.,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  If  at  the  same  time,  you 
order  our  dress  or  needlework  patterns 
on  page  702  please  use  separate  sheets 
of  paper  for  office  convenience. 


The  Story  of  the  Tomato 

How  very  surprised  our  ancestors 
would  be  at  the  present  popularity  of 
the  tomato.  For  in  their  time,  a  century 
and  more  ago,  the  vegetable  that  fills 
such  an  important  place  in  our  diets, 
was  used  only  for  decorative  purposes 
and  there  was  a  superstition  that  the 
love  apple,  as  the  tomato  was  then 
called,  would,  if  eaten,  bring  on  a 
deadly  disease.  Today  all  this  is 
changed.  It  is  said  that  a  can  of  to¬ 
matoes  will  purchase  a  wife  on  the 
island  of  Calibar,  Africa!  That  is  how 
important  this  “king  of  vegetables”  has 
become,  thanks  to  Michel  Felice  Corne. 

There  stands  at  the  corner  of  Hill 
and  Corne  Streets,  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  a  two  and  a  half  story  house, 
with  a  bronze  plaque  on  its  outside 
wall,  which  reads:  “Corne  House. 
Home  of  the  Artist,  Michel  Felice 
Corne,  Who  Introduced  the  Tomato 
Into  This  Country.”  Yes,  it  was  a 
French  artist,  who  enjoyed  consider¬ 
able  distinction  as  a  marine  painter, 
who  first  dared  to  eat  a  tomato,  despite 
the  age-old  superstition,  and  thus  gave 
to  the  world  one  of  its  most  prized 
vegetables. 

Tomatoes,  native  to  South  America, 
were  carried  to  the  Old  World  by  early 
explorers,  who  looked  upon  these  new 
red  fruits  as  curiosities  and  prized  them 
for  their  beauty.  Later  they  were 
brought  to  South  Carolina  and  in  1819 
were  first  grown  in  New  England 
gardens  for  the  green  vines  and  bright 
red  fruit  which  made  such  a  pleasing 
color  contrast.  And  when  Michel  Felice 
Corne  came  to  Newport  in  1822  to 
make  a  permanent  home,  on  the  street 
which  now  bears  his  name,  he  brought 
tomatoes  with  him.  He  was  a  splendid 
gardener  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
thrived  under  Ijis  painstaking  labor, 
but  his  greatest  interest,  it  seems,  was 
in  growing  big,  sun-ripened,  red 
tomatoes. 

His  neighbors  admired  his  garden  and 
the  beauty  of  his  tomatoes,  but  they 
were  horrified  to  discover  that  the 
artist  was  eating  them,  and  in  various 
ways!  Just  as  they  came  from  the 
garden,  with,  a  bit  of  salt,  perhaps. 
Sometimes  he  put  them  in  soup  or 
added  them  to  meats.  As  time  went 
on  and  Mr.  Corne  did  not  succumb  to 
any  dread  illness,  as  it  was  expected  he 
would,  and  when  he  seemed  to  be  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  ever,  his. neigh¬ 
bors  decided  to  try  eating  tomatoes 
too.  To  their  surprise  they  found  them 
as  palatable  as  they  were  lovely  to 
look  at. 

As  years  has  passed,  tomatoes  have 
become  one  of  America’s  most  versatile 
and  valuable  foods.  The  love  apple  of 
olden  days  became  so  widely  used  that 
eventually  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  called  upon  to  decide  a 
puzzling  question  in  its  behalf.  Was 
it  a  fruit  or  was  it  a  vegetable?  Their 
decision  was,  we  believe,  that  the 
tomato  is  a  fruit  when  eaten  raw,  but 
a  vegetable  when  cooked. 

Strangers  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
are  always  interested  in  visiting  the  old 
house  on  Corne  Street,  where  the 
tomato  came  into  its  own.  For  many 
years  the  building  has  been  owned  by 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  and  used 
as  a  parsonage.  M.  G. 


There  was  only  one  fork  in  the  en¬ 
tire  New  England  colony  in  the  year 
1633.  It  belonged  to  Governor  John 
Winthrop.  History  says  he  kept  it  in 
a  leather  case,  but  does  not  indicate 
whether  he  used  it  or  not. 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Syrup  Relieves 
Coughs  Quickly 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Saves  Money. 


The  surprise  of  your  life  is  waiting  for  you, 
in  your  own  kitchen,  when  it  comes  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  coughs  due  to  colds.  In  just  a  moment, 
you  can  mix  a  cough  syrup  that  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated-  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed — 
it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 
Then,  put  2J4  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from 
any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Fill  up  with 
your  syrup,  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of  really 
wonderful  cough  medicine.  It  never  spoils,  lasts 
a  family  a  long  time,  and  children  love  it. 

This  home  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough  in  a  way  that  means  business.  It  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  quickly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser¬ 
able,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
neys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rheumatic  pains,  leg  pain3,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes’, 
headachesand  dizziness.  Frequentorscantypassages 
with  smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
is  something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfuly  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills 


STEEL  VENETIAN  BLINDS  23  to  27  inches  $5.59: 
28  to  36  inches  $5.95  all  64  In.  long.  Prepaid. 

GARDEN  STATE  FURNITURE  CO.  Franklin.  N.  J. 


In  Only  10  Years 

I  Can  Retire 


Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and  Traders  • 
retirement  plan,  I  will  retire  at  the  age 
of  65  with  an  income  that  will  permit 
me  to  live  comfortably  and  to  travel 
when  and  where  I  please. 

You,  too,  can  plan  for  retirement  if  you 
will  decide  now.  Act  without  delay  and 
investigate  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
plans  that  are  available.  Your  family 
will  be  fully  protected  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  years. 

Mail  the  coupon  Jor  details. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Founded 

1912 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Assets 

$14,260,826 


. COUPON . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y.  R5 

Gentlemen: 

lam  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


STREET - - - - - - - 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Here’s  the  easier,  safer  way 
to  put  up  fine 


HAMS  -  BACON 

t 


With  the  Trappers 

Here  is  a  fox-trapping  method  used 
with  considerable  success  in  settled 
communities.  It  works  just  as  well  on 
coyotes  where  the  material  can  be  had. 
Try  it  on  the  smartest  fox  or  the 
wisest  coyote  and  watch  results.  Drag 
or  carry  a  large  grain  sack  of  fresh 
horse  manure  to  a  location  near  a 
known  fox  crossing  or  a  coyote  sign 
post.  Place  the  manure  in  a  cone- 
shaped  pile  and  bury  a  dead  chicken, 
sheep,  hog  entrails,  or  even  an  open 
can  of  salmon  near  the  top.  The  No.  3 
trap,  which  should  be  odor  free,  is  set 
directly  over  the  bait  and  is  placed 
on  and  covered  with  pieces  of  paraf¬ 
fined  paper  (not  printed,  so  as  to  be 
free  of  ink  smells  when  wet),  and  then 
lightly  sprinkled  with  fine  manure.  At¬ 
tach  a  large  stone  to  the  trap  chain 
for  a  drag  and  conceal  this  under  the 
trap.  Usually  two  other  traps  are  set 
in  a  similar  manner  at  the  sides  of 
the  manure  pile  near  where  the  fox 
or  coyote  is  liable  to  circle.  When  the 
manure  starts  to  heat,  the  bait  starts 
to  give  off  a  delicate  aroma  that  a  fox 
or  coyote  is  certain  to  investigate. 
There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  your 
trap  freezing  in  this  set.. 


The  muskrat,  the  backbone  of  the 
American  fur  industry,  is  trapped  from 
the  deep  marshes  of  lower  Louisiana 
to  the  ice-locked  Far  North.  Man  is 
its  chief  enemy,  although  the  mink 
ranks  high  in  its  destruction.  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  furbearers  caught  and 
may  be  taken  by  placing  an  apple, 
carrot,  or  small  ear  of  corn  slightly 
above  the  trap,  fastening  the  bait  with 
a  string  to  an  overhanging  bough  or 
keeping  it  aloft  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
the  stick  being  pushed  into  the  bank 
of  some  stream  frequented  by  musk¬ 
rats.  The  trap  should  be  covered  with 
grass  or  leaves  natural  to  the  location. 
In  the  South  the  muskrat  is  taken  by 
placing  a  trap  in  its  runway,  pushing 
the  trap  down  in  the  marsh  grass;  no 
bait  at  all  is  used. 


Some  of  the  shrewdest  fox  trappers 
and  smartest  wolfers  coat  their  traps 
to  kill  the  steel  odor.  This  is  usually 
done  with  paraffin,  which  has  no  odor 
and  does  not  freeze  and  impair  the 
action  of  the  trap.  The  process  is 
simple  if  the  following  method  is  used. 
Shave  a  pound  of  paraffin  into  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  When  the 
paraffin  has  melted,  it  will  rise  to  the 
top.  Set  the  traps  (jaw  open)  and 
dip  each  separately;  then  hang  up  by 
the  chains  until  the  paraffin  has 
solidified  on  the  steel. 


To  clean  rusty  traps,  scrape  off  all 
rust  possible  from  them  and  the  chains 
as  well,  with  a  stiff  wire  brush  such 
as  is  used  to  remove  paint.  Then  go 
over  them  with  coarse  emery  paper. 
When  all  loose  rust  has  been  removed, 
the  traps  should  be  boiled  in  strong 
lye  water  (hard  wood  ashes  will  do), 
and  again  in  clean  water.  If  you  want 
to  make  traps  dark,  boil  them  in  either 
soft-maple  or  oak  bark,  walnut  or 
butternut  shucks,  or'  sage  brush.  Store 
them  in  a  dry,  airy  place  away  from 
unnatural  odors. 


4  Dissolve  Morton’s  Tender-Quick  in  water  to 
“  make  a  rich,  fast-acting  curing  pickle.  Pump 
this  pickle  into  hams  and  shoulders  along  the 
bones.  This  starts  the  cure  INSIDE — at  meat’s 
most  vulnerable  area  .  .  .  helps  prevent  bone- 
taint,  off-flavor,  and  under-cured  spots  .  .  . 
gives  a  more  uniform  cure  from  rind  to  bone. 


O  Rub  with  Morton’s  Sugar-Cure.  This  com- 
“  plete  sugar  curing  salt  strikes  in  from  the 
OUTSIDE,  curing  toward  the  center  —  gives 
a  thorough  cure  and  rich,  wood-smoke  flavor. 
Morton’s  Tender-Quick  and  Sugar-Cure, 
used  together,  give  results  you  can  get  in 
no  other  way. 


3  The  result  of  this  two-way  Morton  Cure  —  Tender-Quick  working  from  the 
INSIDE  out,  and  Sugar-Cure  from  the  OUTSIDE  in  —  is  the  •  best-tasting, 
best-keeping  meat  you’ve  ever  had  .  .  .  uniformly  cured  from  rind  to  bone,  no 
off-flavor,  no  bone-taint,  no  waste  .  .  .  honvi-cured  meat  at  its  very  best. 


Many  hunters’  hands  become  poi¬ 
soned  from  rabbit  fur.  For  safety’s 
sake,  wear  rubber  gloves  to  guard 
against  tularemia  or  rabbit  fever, 
wrich  can  be  contacted  from  handling 
diseased  rabbits.  We  know  one  sports¬ 
man  who  cannot  handle  deer  hair  with¬ 
out  having  his  hands  swell.  A  simple 
and  effective  preventive  is  to  rinse 
the  hands  in  gasoline  or  wash  them 
with  strong  naphtha  laundry  soap  as 
soon  as  possible  after  handling  furs  or 
hides. 


When  removing  fat  from  pelts,  first 
scrape  off  all  fat  and  greqse  possible 
with  a  hide  scraper,  large  spoon,  or 
a  dull  fish  scaler.  To  complete  the  job, 
use  the  old  clothes  wringer.  Screw 
down  the  rubber  rollers  tight  and  run 
the  hide  through,  flesh  side  out,  of 
course,  several  times.  This  method  not 
only  hastens  drying  but  guards  against 
the  pelts  becoming  burned  by  rancid 
fat  in  mild  weather. 


On  the  trap  line  or  the  trail,  two 
medium  weight,  all  wool  shirts  are 
warmer  than  a  heavy  one,  and  much 
more  comfortable  than  a  sweater  or 
jacket  worn  over  a  single  shirt. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley..,. . $4.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.25 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.50 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.50 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts .  1.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


There’s  no  substitute  for  the 
Morton  Way  of  Curing  Meat . . . 
for  the  safer,  more  uniform  cure 
it  gives  from  rind  to  bone  .  .  .  for 
the  mild,  delicate  flavor  it  imparts 
to  hams,  shoulders,  bacon. 

Try  it  this  year.  Join  the  million 
farm  families  who  use  the 
Morton  Way  year  after  year. 
They  know  its  goodness.  Try  it 
yourself  for  a  feeling  of  security 
about  your  meat,  a  certainty  of 
results,  and  a  richness  of  flavor 
you  can  get  in  no  other  way. 


you  want  to  know  about  meat-curing 


Afore  than  1,000,000  copies  of  "Home 
Meat  Curing  Made  Easy”  have  already 
gone  in  to  farm  homes.  Shows  how  to 
butcher,  dress,  chill,  and  cure  pork, 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb  ...  to  make  Cana¬ 
dian  f  aeon,  sausage  . . .  how  to  get  fine 


flavor  and  long  keeping  quality  in  home 
cured  meat.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
Just  write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  margin  and  mail  with  10^  in  coin 
to  Morton  Salt  Co.,  310  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


It’s  Easy  to  Cure  the 

MORTON 
WAY 


CITY. 
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We  hatch  chicks  of  6  Pure- 
breeds  and  4  Crosses,  all 
from  100%  Pullorum  Free 
Stock,  by  Official  State  Tests. 
Send  for  your  books  today 
end  get  started  right  on  the 
road  to  bigger  Poultry  Profits. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY. 


fomr 


FREE  —  our  big  32- page 
catalog,  brimming  with 
information  on  Hall 
Brothers  Chicks  and 
the  reasons  why  they 
mean  more  and  big¬ 
ger  profits.  Be  sure 
to  read  this  catalog 
before  buying  any 
chicks.  Send  for 
yours  today. 


— 


I  For  ONLY  ONE  DIME  -  32 

pages  of  marketing  experi¬ 
ence  —  developed  informa- 
!  tion  on  practical  ways  to 
i  merchandise  your  poultry 
eggs  and  meat.  Practical, 
proven  facts,  plainly  written, 
that  will  tell  you  how  to 
make  more  money  with  your 
poultry. 


Box  60, 


Wallingford,  Conn* 


Wene*?  Chicks 

BROILERS  — ROASTERS  — EGGS 


||e  N.  J,  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks. 
Approved  Write  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Fuerv  on  all  matings.  We  specialise  in  chicks  from 
UI..V  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and 

weea  crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity  1.800,000 

Tear  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.M-3  Vineland,  N.  J 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.S.  Pul- 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  200,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults 
Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phene  116 _ Box  P, _ Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

TOULOUSE  and  WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE.  1946  hatch. 
$8.00  each.  SUNNY  ACRES  FARM,  Seelyville,  Pa. 


DADFAri/  POULTRY  FARM 
DADVV/VlV  Route  3a  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


icks 


WAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


TtTRKEY  ^OUXj'FS 

Write  for  Big  24-page  Turkey  Guide  &  Handbook. 
Interesting — Instructive — with  many  pictures  taken 
on  our  own  breeding  farm.  We  will  also  send 
you  a  complete  1947  price  list  on  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Bou rtion  Reds,  Black 
Spanish,  Sexed  poults,  started  poults,  etc.  Also, 
details  of  our  4-point  livability  guarantee  which 
takes  the  gamble  out  of  poult  buying.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  All  stock  U.  S.  Approved. 
Air  Shipments  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Zeeland  Hatchery.  Inc.,  Box  l85,__Zeeland;__Miclu 


J 


mas 


NEW 


OUR 
CATA  L.O  C 


Our  “Dutch  Boy"  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
and  White  Holland  poults  mature  faster  on  less  feed. 
100%  pullorum  tested.  Insured  at  cost  if  you  desire 
Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  information 


JANSSEN  S  TURKEY  FARM.  BOX 


Market  News  and  Prices 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

CHICAGO 

Hogs  —  Total  20,500;  general  market 
moderately  active  but  closed  slow;  prices 
mostly  $1.00  to  $2.00  higher  than  Friday  and 
Saturday;  only  few  sales  Saturday;  good 
and  choice  barrows  and  gilts,  190  lb.  and 
over  largely,  $24.00  to  $25.00,  with  top,  $25.00; 
very  little  here  under  180  lb.  or  over  250 
lb.,  but  hogs  weighing  up  to  300  lb.  or 
better  will  bring  top;  few  lots  good  and 
choice  150-170  lb.,  $21.00  to  $23.00;  most  good 
and  choice  sows,  $22.00  to  $22.50;  market 
closed  dull;  several  loads  and  lots  sold  late 
at  50  cents  to  $1.00  under  general  market; 
good  clearance;  shippers  took  6,000. 

Cattle  — Total  20,000;  salable  calves,  2,000; 
total  2,000  choice  fed  steers  and  yearlings 
including  yearling  heifers,  25  to  50  cents 
higher,  other  grades  slow,  steady;  top,  $35.00 
paid  for  strictly  choice  1,200-lb.  averages; 
several  loads,  $30.00  to  $34.50;  best  heifers, 
$27.50;  mixed  offerings,  $31.50;  bulk,  $19.00 
to  $30.00;  cows  and  bulls,  $2.00  lower;  can- 
ner  and  cutter  cows,  $1.00  to  $2.00  off; 
very  few  cows  sold;  bidding,  $9.00  down 
on  cutters  with  light  canners  to  $7.50  and 
strictly  good  cows  $17.00  down;  vealers 
about  steady  at  $22.00,  mostly  $21.00  and 
below;  stock  cattle  weak  to  50  cents  lower 
very  slow. 

Sheep —  Total,  14,000;  slaughter  lambs 
fully  $1.00  lower;  slaughter  ewes  50  cents 
lower;  practical  top  and  bulk  good  and 
choice  natives  lambs,  $20.00;  load  $20.25  to 
city  butchers;  good  fed  wooled  wethers, 
$17.00;  mixed  medium  to  choice  native 
slaughter  ewes,  $8.00;  load  lots  commons 
to  low-medium  Westerns  $6.25  to  $6.75. 

BUFFALO 

The  car  and  truck  receipts  at  the  Buffalo 
livestock  market  were  very  liberal  this 
morning.  The  arrival  by  car  were  36  cars 
of  southern  and  Chicago  steers  and  heifers, 
four  and  one-half  cars  of  hogs,  and  one 
deck  of  lambs.  Truck  recipts  were  very 
light. 

Cattle  —  Receipts  up  to  12  noon,  2,500 
head.  Market  active.  Choice  steers  sold  for 
$28.00  for  several  loads.  One  load  of  baby 
yearlings  sold  at  $27.00,  other  good  steers 
sold  from  $24.00  to  $25.00,  medium  steers 
$20.00  to  $22.00,  good  heifers  sold  at  a  top 
of  $20.00,  and  many  from  $16.00  to  $18.00, 
thin  down  in  line  with  these  prices  as  to 
weight  and  quality.  Cow  market  steady. 
No  choice  western  beef  cows  arrived.  Good 
dairy  cows  sold  at  $13.50.  medium  from 
$10.00  to  $12.00,  thin  $10.00  down  as  to 
quality.  Bull  market  steady.  Very  few 
choice  bulls  offered.  Good  bulls  sold  from 
$15.00  to  $16.00,  medium  $12.00  to  $14.00, 
thin  down  in  line. 

Calves  —  Receipts  up  to  12  noon,  300  head. 
Market  active.  A  few  choice  calves  sold  at 
$26.00,  and  all  good  calves  sold  at  $25.00, 
medium  $22.00  to  $24.00,  thin  $20.00  down 
as  to  weight  and  quality. 

Hogs  —  Receipts  up  to  12  noon,  800  head. 
Market  steady.  One  good  deck  of  western 
hogs  sold  for  $25.50,  good  hogs  selling  up 
to  $24.00,  light  down  in  line,  sows  at  $22.00. 

Lambs  and  Sheep  —  Receipts  up  to  12 
noon,  2,500  head.  Market  steady.  All  choice 
selling  at  $24.00,  good  $22.00  to  $23.00, 
medium  $18.00  to  $20.00,  thin  down  in  line. 
Sheep  market  steady.  A  few  fancy  sheep 
$11.50,  good  $10.00,  thin  $7.00  down,  bucks 
$4.00  to  $6.00. 

PITTSBURGH 

Cattle  —  Supply  on  sale  1,200  head;  market 
slow,  about  steady.  Good  to  choice  dry  feds, 
$23.00  £o  $25.00;  good  fat  steers,  $22.00  to 
$22.50;  medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs., 
$17.00  to  $19.00;  tidy,  1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $23.00 
to  $25.00;  grass  steers,  $15.00  to  $22.00;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  bulls,  $12.50  to  $17.50; 
common  to  good  fat  cows,  $7.00  to  $15.00; 
heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $21.00. 

Hogs  —  Receipts,  500  head;  market  steady. 
Prime  heavy  hogs,  300  to  350  average;  $24.00 
to  $24.50;  best,  160  to  300  average,  $24.50 
to  $25.00;  100  to  150  average,  $24.00  to  $24.50; 
sows,  $20.00  to  $21.00. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  five  double-deck  loads. 
Market  steady  on  lamb,  white  sheep  were 
rather  slow  and  price  lower.  Prime  wethers, 
$10.50  to  $11.00;  good  mixed,  $9.00  to  $10.00; 
fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers,  $6.00  to  $7.50; 
culls  and  common,  $3.00  to  $5.00;  culls  to 
choice  lambs,  $10.00  to  $22.00. 

Calves  —  Receipts,  300  head,  market  steady. 
Veal  calves,  $21.00  to  $23.00;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $7.50  to  $17.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW  PRICES 

Current  hay  and  straw  price  (N.  Y.  C.) 
New  Hay  (baled)  Timothy,  No.  1,  $32.00  to 
$33.00;  Timothy,  No.  2,  $30.00  to  $31.00; 

Timothy,  No.  3,  $27.00  to  $28.00;  no  grade, 
$18.00  to  $23.00.  Straw  (baled)  Oat,  No.  1, 
$23.00;  Oat,  No.  2,  $20.00.  Wheat,  No.  1, 
$25.00;  Wheat,  No.  2,  $21.00  to  $22.00. 

September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for.  the  month  of  September,  1946,  are 
as  follows: 

Ter  100  lbs.  Ter  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $5.56  $.1183 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  Dairies  5.46  .1161 

fConsumer-Farmer  Co-op...  5.405  .115 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  5.19  .1104 

Sullivan  County  Co-op .  4.97  .1057 

Four  County  Creameries...  4.90  .1043 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.805  .1022 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.785  .1018 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  4.785  .1018 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.76  .1013 

Cohocton  Creameries .  4.76  .1013 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.76  .1013 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.76  .1013 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.75  .1011 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod  Co-op.  4.67  .0993 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.67  .0993 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.65  .0989 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 

The  Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York, 
$4.76;  Buffalo,  $4.52;  Rochester,  $4.70. 

t  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

An  error  was  made  in  reporting  the 
Dairymen’s  League  price  for  August. 
The  price  was  $4.51,  not  $4.41  as  stated. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 


Stuart  . . . $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 


Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Delicious  Tree  Ripened 

ORANGES  &  GRAPEFRUIT 

Rushed  to  you  by  Fast  Express  the 
day  they  are  picked  to  reach  you 
while  still  fresh  and  luscious. 

• 

MIXED  BASKETS 


Bushels . $5.50 

Half  Bushel  •  •  $3.50 

Express  Prepaid 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

MAIL  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO 

RIDGE  VIEW  FRUITS,  INC. 

Haines  City,  Florida 

Reference:  State  Bank  of  Haines  City 

Shipments  Start  About  Nov.  15th 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big.  free  1946  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
_ Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. _ 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

early,  midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

Galletta  Bros.  Blueberry  Farms.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Universal  One  Man  Power  Chain  Saws.  Circular. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS.  BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 

_ RABBITS _ 

WHITE  FLEMISH  GIANTS 

8  to  12  weeks  old.  Two  generations  of  registration 
back  of  them,  $3.50  to  $5.00  each.  Also  a  few  juniors 
and  one  young  -  registered  buck  reasonably  priced. 
All  front  high  quality  registered  breeders.  Papers 
furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WOODS  RABBITRY,  MILFORD.  N.  Y.  Phone  3869 

MEAT  RABBITS  WANTED 

H.  Henze  &  Sons,  210  Springer  Ave.,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Climciimas 

Heavyweight  pedigreed  breeding  stock.  Weaned  young 
$3.  Trio  $8.50.  CARL  H.  EGGE,  PEARL  RIVER,  N.Y. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 

rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.Y. 

SILVER  BLUE  FOX  RABBITS.  PAIR  $25.00.' 

OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N,  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  711 . 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

CHESTNUTS:  Native  variety.  Free  from  worms.  Lb. 

95c;  2  lbs.  $1.85;  5  lbs.  $4.50;  10  lbs.  $8.50. 
Prepaid.  R,  L,  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. _ 

EARLY  Hamlin  oranges  for  sale  after  October  21st. 

$2.75  per  bushel  express  collect.  W.  D.  Edwards 
and  Son,  Lake  Como,  Fla. _ 

HONEY,  buckwheat  or  clover  $2.50  a  5  pound  pail. 
Postpaid.  Qreulick  and  Son.  Scotia,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  Vermont  soft  maple  sugar,  10  lb.  can  $8.00. 

Prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  Charles  E.  Nichols.  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vermont. _ 

DRIED  apples  or  apple  schnitz,  3  lbs.  $1.90;  5  lbs. 

$3.00.  Sun  dried,  (sour)  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Dillsburg,  Pa: — 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Potts,  Mgr., 
Ramsey  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

LIGHT  Vermont  maple  sugar  5  lb.  can  $5.00;  dark 
strong  flavored  $4.00.  2  lb.  can  granulated  maple 
sugar  $3.00,  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction.  Vermont. 

GRAPEFRUITS  are  $3.95  bushel  prepaid.  Jame3 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

HONEY-Buckwhoat  $2.50  a  five  pound  pail.  Postpaid 
third  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Charles  Jones 
Jr..  Hannibal.  N.  Y, _ 

SWEET  potatoes  for  sale:  Yellow  Jerseys,  Maryland 
golden,  $3.00  bushel  basket  delivered.  Porto 

Ricans  25  cents  higher.  Cash  with  order.  R.  U. 
LeCato,  Painter,  Virginia. _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  Sale:  Princess  pine,  fresh  picked,  bundled, 
$18  per  100  lbs,  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Hay  and  straw,  any  quantity.  State  grade 
and  price.  Ross  Farm,  Califon,  N.  J. _ 

CUTTER  wanted.  One  horse  single  seated  sleigh, 
preferably  with  harness.  Must  be  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Write  Box  NR  402,  113  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York  18. _ 

BRACELETS,  handmade,  of  plastic  and  in  attractive 
two-color  woven  designs ;  make  ideal  Christmas 
gifts  for  any  school  girl.  Send  one  dollar  bill,  no 
stamps,  and  I  will  mall  you  two  each  of  different 
design.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mussnug,  82  Maple  Ave.,  Floral 
Park.  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Case  Pick  Up  Baler  in  good  condition. 

Give  price.  Edwin  D.  Walck,  R-l,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Farmall  H  tractor  (1944)  complete  with 
hydraulic  lift,  power  take-off,  lights,  etc.,  30  Inch 
circular  saw,  cultivator,  mower,  disc  harrow,  spring 
tooth  harrow,  dump  rake,  trailer  truck,  lime  and  seed 
sower,  potato  planter  and  fertilizer,  potato  digger,  100 
gallon  spray  with  4  row  boom  and  150  ft.  hose,  snow 
plow,  all  tractor  hitch  or  drive  or  both.  Also  Planet  Jr. 
7  tooth  cultivator,  steel  head  stone  boat.  Will  not  sell 
tractor  separately.  Some  of  the  foregoing  purchased  in 
1944.  Balance  in  1945.  Will  show  all  equipment  by 
appointment.  Owner,  not  dealer.  Address  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son,  Room  3500,  122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
y.  Y,  Phone  Ashland  4-5430. _ 

WANTED:  Fordson  tractor,  in  any  condition.  Must  be 
on  rubber.  Joseph  Julkerski,  Hurleyvllle,  New  York. 

WANTED:  To  exchange  John  Deere  No.  101  Corn 
Picker  on  John  Deere  No.  64  Field  Ensilage  Har¬ 
vester.  De  Writt  Rockefeller,  Cairo,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  9  F  12. _ 

FOR  Sale:  24  inch  water  wheel.  Write  Edwin 

Youngs,  Macodon,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  It,  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone  47-282, _ 

CLETRAC  Diesel  farm  tractor,  3-plow  size,  good 
condition,  Anderson,  Ferndale,  Bucks  County.  Pa, 
WANTED:  Old  cars.  Interested  old  cars  manufactured 
prior  1910,  particularly  Stanley  Steamers.  Condition 
not  important  as  long  as  parts  available  and  car  was 
stored  under  cover.  Communicate  details  to:  Savage, 
1883  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  New'  York, _ 

CLETliAC  Model  "35”  Crawler  tractor.  Perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Hardly  used.  Ideal  for  logging,  operating 
sawmill,  excavating,  farming,  etc.  Any  demonstration. 
Rymkevitch,  Boicevllle,  N.  Y. _ 

For  Sale:  Fordson  tractor  1927F-36  new  repaired 
with  John  Deere  two  share  plow.  $400  as  is.  George 
Lawrence,  Center  Grove,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Dover,  N.  J. 

DOLL  curtain  pulls,  all  colors,  3-50c.  Nice  Christmas 
gifts.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stewart,  5  Orchard  St., 

Amesbury,  Mass. _ - 

SET  heavy  single  wagon  harness,  never  used;  $50, 
A.  J.  Winter  &  Son,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
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Lights  in  the  Poultry  House 

Many  poultrymen  have  used  lights 
in  the  Fall  and  Winter  in  the  poultry 
house  in  order  to  increase  egg  pro; 
duction.  For  those  not  familiar  with 
such  lights,  the  theory  behind  the 
lighting  of  the  poultry  house  is  to 
lengthen  the  day  to  correspond  with 
the  length  of  the  day  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months.  This  will 
enable  the  hen  to  eat  and  assimilate 
more  food  and  thereby  produce  eggs 
with  greater  regularity  than  where  the 
day  is  cut  down  by  early  darkness. 
Most  of  the  large  commercial  poultry 
farms,  and  many  farmers  too,  are  now 
using  artificial  lighting,  because  they 
find  that  it  is  quite  profitable  to  the 
egg  yield.  In  my  own  case,  egg  pro¬ 
duction  nearly  doubled  during  the 
month  of  January  last  Winter.  Those 
who  have  the  advantage  of  electricity 
are  fortunate.  The  poultry  house  can 
be  wired  and  a  suitable  bulb  put  in 
each  pen.  A  desirable  bulb  will  make 
the  pen  as  light  as  noon  day  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  hens  to  rustle  grain 
in  the  litter  with  as  much  ease  as  they 
can  in  daylight.  For  those  who  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  electricity,  some 
other  form  of  lighting  must  be  found. 
Last  Summer,  while  making  a  trip 
through  Pennsylvania,  I  found  some 
farmers  using  high-powered  gasoline 
lanterns  with  good  success.  The  aver¬ 
age  light  used  was  one  of  the  lantern 
variety  having  a  lighting  capacity  of 
approximately  300-candle  power.  One 
such  lantern  used  in  each  pen  20x30 
feet  in  size  was  sufficient.  The  cost  to 
operate  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
two  dollars  a  month  for  three  or  four 
pens,  and  it  was  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  in  the  increased  egg  yield. 


Spring,  we  are  careful  to  do  it  very 
gradually.  It  is  better  to  burn  a  little 
extra  electricity  or  gasoline  than  to  do 
the  trick  too  suddenly,  because  it  may 
cause  the  hens  to  go  into  a  molt.  Take 
at  least  two  weeks  to  discontinue  their 
use,  gradually  diminishing  the  length 
of  time  you  burn  the  lights  each  day. 
The  same  advice  holds  true  when  first 
starting  the  lights;  it  should  also  be 
done  gradually.  Taking  all  into  con¬ 
sideration,  with  proper  feeding,  care 
and  proper  lighting,  you  will  be  much 
surprised  in  the  increased  egg  yield. 

a.  s. 


More  Eggs  Per  Bird 

Whenever  the  egg  yield  is  too  low, 
look  over  your  birds  and  see  which 
ones  are  not  producing.  You  can  easily 
tell  the  good  layers,  because  they  will 
have  bright  red  combs  and  bright  eyes, 
and  are  alert  and  active,  though  usually 
quite  gentle.  Their  plumage  is  rough 
and  more  or  less  soiled  and  broken 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
had  enough  time  to  put  on  a  new 
coat,  the  beak  and  shanks  are  pale 
in  color,  the  lay  bones  are  pliable  and 
well  separated.  These  are  the  good 
heavy  layers.  The  non-producers  have 
small  shrunken  combs,  are  wilder  and 
flightier  than  the  layers,  with  yellow 
beaks  and  shanks,  and  the  lay  bones 
are  close  together.  When  culling  the 
flock,  it  is  wise  to  handle  them  as  care¬ 
fully  as  possible.  One  can  stretch  a 
few  feet  of  wire  netting  in  one  side 
of  the  henhouse,  and  run  a  few  hens 
in  at  a  time,  pick  them  up  and  look 
each  over  individually,  or  you  can 
handle  each  one  on  the  roost  at  night. 
I  like  to  do  this  when  the  flock  is 
smaller.  It  is  harder  to  do  when  the 


r 


V, 


'  EAR  IN  .  .  .  year  out  .  .  .  plentiful  feeds  or  not  .  .  .  Larro 
birds  serve  as  "guinea  pigs”  to  prove  or  disprove  trends 
or  ideas  or  feeding  methods  that  can  result  in  more  profit 
to  feeder  over  feeding  costs.  For  example,  these  birds 
proved  the  practicality  of  the  build-up  litter  system  ...  a  popular¬ 
ized  idea  that  really  saves  labor,  saves  litter,  saves  expense. 


Start  Avith  a  thin  layer  when  the  pullets  are  first  housed.  As  this 
litter  becomes  broken  and  pounded  up,  add  more  at  frequent 
intervals  until  a  depth  of  6  inches  is  reached.  The  pens  are  cleaned 
but  once  a  year.  If  moisture  conditions  make  for  a  wet  litter,  a  little 
hydrated  lime  helps  keep  it  dry. 

The  litter  is  stirred  by  the  birds  (hand  feeding  grains  helps)  but  also 
should  be  stirred  with  a  fork  regularly.  F-ens  should  not  be  crowded 
.  .  .  should  be  well  ventilated.  If  the  entire  floor  becomes  damp, 
clean  out  the  pen  and  start  with  new  litter  at  once. 


Larro  feeds  do  a  good  job  . . .  are  the  finest  that  General  Mills  can 
produce  with  available  ingredients.  The  day  will  come,  however, 
when  critical  materials  so  essential  to  our  high  standards  will  once 
more  permit  Hmn-terted"  *  on  Larro  feed  bags. 

Note:  What  other  subjects  would  you  like  discussed  in  Larro  ads?  Write 
our  nearest  office  with  your  suggestions 


It  seems  to  be  a  question  who  is  the  more  curious  —  the  hens  or  young  Gregory 
Conniff.  This  backyard  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  belongs  to  Roger  E.  Webb, 

Colebrook,  Conn. 


Ordinary  kerosene  lanterns  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  throw  sufficient  light  to 
enable  the  hens  to  see.  When  lanterns 
must  be  used,  the  fire  hazard  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
Handle  them  carefully,  put  them 
where  the  birds  cannot  get  at  them, 
and  do  not  light  them  near  inflammable 
material. 

When  the  light  used  is  too  dim,  the 
hens  invariably  get  on  the  roost  and 
stay  there.  The  best  test  of  whether 
your  light  is  correct  is  to  see  what 
the  fowls  do.  If  they  stay  off  the  roosts, 
you  can  conclude  that  your  light  is 
bright  enough;  if  not,  your  light  is  too 
dim.  As  to  just  how  long  the  lights 
should  burn,  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  hens 
the  same  length  of  daylight  as  in  the 
Summer.  Running  lights  too  long  will 
promote  undue  forcing  of  the  hens. 
Some  run  lights  a  little  while  in  the 
morning  before  daylight,  and  then 
again  in  the  evening.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion,  to  be  de¬ 
cided  as  you  think  best.  I  start  my 
lights  at  five  in  the  morning  and  run 
them  until  daylight.  In  the  evening  I 
turn  them  on  before  twilight  and  run 
them  until  8: 30  p.  m.  I  have  an  electric 
alarm  clock  attachment,  fastened  to 
a  switch,  which  turns  on  the  lights  in 
the  morning. 

There  is  another  point  on  the  use 
of  artificial  lights  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  is  to  get 
the  hens  on  the  roosts  before  the  lights 
are  turned  off.  Those  who  have  electric 
lights  can  handle  the  matter  more 
easily  than  those  who  use  other  forms 
of  lighting.  Dimmers  are  often  used, 
and  these  gradually  diminish  the 
amount  of  light  until  they  go  out  en¬ 
tirely.  This  arrangement  is  generally 
best,  as  it  closely  resembles  twilight 
and  as  soon  as  the  lights  start  to  fade, 
the  hens  invariably  seek  the  roosts. 
When  the  electric  light  is  used  with¬ 
out  dimmers,  the  best  way  to  get  the 
hens  on  the  roosts  is  to  shut  off  the 
lights  for  five  minutes,  then  turn  them 
on  again;  the  fowls  will  immediately 
seek  the  roosts  as  soon  as  the  lights 
are  turned  on  again.  Where  gasoline 
lights  are  used,  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  bringing  in  kerosene  lanterns 
and  then  turning  out  the  brighter  ones. 
The  hens  will  immediately  take  to  the 
roosts.  When  we  stop  the  lights  in  the 


house  is  full  in  the'  Fall,  especially  if 
a  dropping  pit  is  under  the  roosts. 

Fresh,  clean  water  always  available 
at  all  times  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  getting  more  eggs  per  bird.  In 
Winter  the  containers  should  never  be 
allowed  to  freeze,  for  this  cuts  down 
water  consumption  and  quickly  affects 
egg  production.  Water  is  far  cheaper 
than  feed  and  just  as  important.  Re¬ 
moving  the  water  supply  from  your 
laying  flock  even  for  one  day  will 
cause  an  immediate  drop  in  production 
often  followed  by  a  molt.  A  sufficient 
number  of  feeders  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  too.  Many  a  poultryman  has  lost 
money  because  he  did  not  provide 
enough  feeder  space.  Most  laying 
flocks  do  not  have  enough  feeders,  so 
provide  more  feeders  to  get  more  eggs; 
we  allow  20  hens  to  every  five-foot 
feeder.  Place  several  feeders  on  the 
roosts  and  the N  balance  on  the  floor 
space  in  front  of  the  roosts.  The  feed¬ 
ers  should  be  trough-like  affairs  so 
that  the  hens  can  feed  freely  from 
either  side.  Do  not  use  any  type  feeder 
which  will  cause  the  hen  to  strike  her 
comb  on  the  feeder  at  any  place,  when 
she  is  feeding.  The  hen’s  head  should 
be  able  to  move  freely  when  she  is 
eating.  The  most  expensive  feeder  of 
all  is  the  one  you  do  not  have.  When 
there  are  not  enough  feeders,  the  timid 
hen  will  get  crowded  back  and  will 
not  get  what  feed  she  needs  to  lay 
as  much  as  she  could  if  she  had  all 
she  needs.  Be  sure,  therefore,  you 
have  enough  feeders. 

The  laying  hens  will  need  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  but  they  should  not"  have 
a  drafty  henhouse.  Ventilation  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  especially  if  you 
have  a  large  number  of  birds.  In 
Summer  the  room  should  be  as  cool 
as  possible;  an  insulated  henhouse  will 
take  care  of  this  for  you.  Also  avoid 
damp  floors.  Air  and  sunshine  are 
big  aids  to  the  health  of  your  birds. 
It  is  the  healthy  birds  that  lay  the  most 
eggs.  Worms,  lice  and  mites  affect  egg 
oroduction  too.  I  find  that  it  is  wise 
to  use  a  worm  capsule  on  each  bird  in 
the  Fall.  I  use  louse  powder  on  in¬ 
dividual  birds,  and  roost  paint  when¬ 
ever  I  don’t  have  time  to  handle  each 
bird  or  whenever  I  hate  to  disturb 
them.  Lights  in  the  laying  house  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  should  be  increased  as  the 
season  advances.  mrs.  o.  c. 


General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 

Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2)-SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)-CHICAGO  (4) 

^"Farm-tested”  is  a  registered  trade-mark 
of  General  Mills ,  Inc. 
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LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  -  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


They  supply  Calcium  for  building  sound 
egg  shells;  they  also  help  grind  the  feed 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  are  fed  like  grit  and  do  the 
grinding  job  of  grit.  And,  as  they  grind  they  slowly  dis¬ 
solve  and  release  a  steady  flow  of  calcium  for  building 
sound  egg  shells  and  meeting  all  other  needs  for  this 
essential  mineral  element. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  or 
write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  —  a  penny  postal  card  will  do. 


INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


I  TO  3  DOZEN  EGGS  PER  BIRD  WITH 
PARMENTER  BREEDING  MALES 

Available  in  quantity,  these  birds  will 
make  propotent  breeders  Ideal  for 
Commercial  Egg  Producers  and  Hatch¬ 
eries.  Old  Customers  Wanting  Chicks 
Should  Order  Now  To  Be  Assured 
Of  Shipping  Dates. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


WHITLOCK 


l 

i 

i 

i 


BABY$|0  AA 
CHICKS  -I.CMJV 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State,  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


COLONIAL  CHICK! 


FIRST  for  17  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  Qual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  purebreeds; 
crossbreeds.  6EXED,  if  desired; 
TT.  S.  Approved,  Pulloram  Tested; 
-•>  BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUL- 

K  A— /  TRY  BOOK  Both  FREEI 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marlon,  Ohio 


BACKED  BY 
YEARS  Of  . 


470  to  943  eggs  per 
bird  (official  3  to  5 
year  records)  mean 
BEAL  PROFITS  1  Full 
etory  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


LE 


_ PROVEN  STRAIN* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE9,  LEGH0RN8,  R.  I.  REDg 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 


IT.  S.  Approved  —  pulloram  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 


Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 


Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Finuar,  Owner  &.  Manager. 
BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


READY  TO  ERECT  QUICKLY 


A  This  modern  RiLco  building  comes  to  your  farm  in 
3J  panel  sections— all  ready  for  immediate  erection.  They 
==*  are  engineered  and  precision  built  in  Rilco  factories 
for  tight  weather-proof  fit.  Simply  join  panels  together 
with  bolts.  This  house  is  also  demountable.  It  can  be  taken 
down  easily — moved  from  farm  or  resold.  Can  be  used  as 
brooder,  laying  house,  or  utility  structure. 

Rilco  laminated  wood  arches,  strongest  known  framing 
members,  are  placed  2'  on  centers  for  each  panel  thus  pro- 
viding  double  arch  rafters  where  each  4'  panel  joins  its 
neighbor.  Windows  provide  adequate  light.  Front  end 
windows  are  large.  Side  windows  in  intermediate  panels, 
along  one  side  on  all  except  12'  x  12r  size. 

Lumber  throughout  is  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned,  full  thickness.  Shop  prime  coat  of  paint  applied  at 
factory.  Floor  panels  optional.  This  Rilco  poultry  house  is 
of  minimum  weight,  yet  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  wind- 
resistant;  stands  more  wear,  lasts  longer. 

Write  for  FREE  Rilco  folder  illustrating  Rilco  rafters 
for  barns,  machine  sheds,  corn  cribs  and  granaries,  poultry 
and  hog  house.  See  the  extra  value  of  building  the  Rilco  way. 

Dll  PA  laminated  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

|1 1  Lv  V  A  Weyerhaeuser  Institution 

P.O.BOX  418  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PANEL  BUILT:  Front  and 
rear  walls  come  complete  in 
single  units.  Side  sections 
made  in  4  foot  panels  which 
combine  roof  and  side  walls. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Less  Than  20  Per  Cent  Pullet 
Egg  Production 

I  have  100  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  April  15,  and  80  Barred  Rock 
pullets  hatched  February  22,  laying  a 
total  of  18  to  19  eggs  per  day.  They 
are  fine  looking  birds,  well  housed  and, 
I  believe,  well  fed.  I  keep  laying  mash 
before  them  at  all  times,  also  grit  and 
oyster  shell  and  give  them  scratch  feed 
once  a  day,  just  before  they  go  to 
roost.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  wormed 
and  deloused  them.  Their  egg  pro¬ 
duction  seems  very  discouraging  and  I 
am  tempted  to  sell  them  for  meat.  Do 
you  think  I  should  sell  them  or  wait 
awhile?  Remember,  they  have  hearty 
appetites  and  feed  is  high.  R.  h.  w. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Leghorns  hatched  April  15  or  Barred 
Rocks  hatched  February  22  should  be 
laying  at  a  satisfactory  rate  now.  If 
these  birds  are  carrying  good  body 
weight  and  have  recovered  from  the 
worming  treatment,  they  should  be 
laying  all  right.  You  did  not  say 
whether  or  not  you  are  using  lights  on 
the  birds  to  extend  the  day.  If  not,  it 
may  help  these  birds  to  get  started. 
If  they  are  eating  well,  it  would  in¬ 
dicate  they  are  coming  along  and  you 
should  not  have  to  wait  too  long  now 
for  eggs.  Better  wait  a  week  or  two 
more  before  selling  them. 


Slack  in  Egg  Production 

I  have  about  260  pullets  just  about 
six  months  old.  I  was  feeding  them 
both  starter  and  grower  mash,  and 
they  started  laying  about  20  per  cent. 
Feed  got  so  short  I  couldn’t  get  any¬ 
thing  but  laying  mash  for  two  weeks, 
which  threw  them  off  from  laying,  and 
now  I  am  only  getting  five  or  six  eggs 
daily.  Could  you  advise  me  on  what 
to  do  to  bring  them  back  to  laying 
again?  e.  g. 

New  York 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  changing  from 
growing  mash  to  laying  mash  would 
be  responsible  for  your  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Well  matured  pullets  should 
be  placed  on  laying  mash  about  the 
time  they  start  to  drop  their  first  eggs. 
Unless  you  have  artificial  light,  the 
days  now  shorten  up  so  much  that  pro¬ 
duction  usually  declines  this  time  of 
year.  If  you  had  lights  so  that  you 
could  provide  about  YSVz  hours  for  their 
working  day,  or  use  a  dim  all-night 
light,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  get 
these  birds  back  into  production.  You 
could  also  use  a  moist  mash  at  noon 
as  a  supplementary  feed  to  get  a 
greater  amount  of  feed  into  these  birds. 


Blackhead  Control 

When  a  turkey  comes  down  with 
blackhead,  is  it  O.  K.  to  kill  and  eat  it? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  this 
disease  under  control?  J.  k. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 

When  a  turkey  is  sick  with  black¬ 
head,  I  would  prefer  not  to  use  it  as 
meat.  However,  there  would  be  no  ill 
effects  from  eating  such  a  carcass  if 
well  cooked,  but  a  sick  bird  does  not 
aid  the  thought  of  eating  such  birds. 
Raising  turkeys  in  confinement  on 
wire  or  slatted  wooden  floors  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  keeping  black¬ 
head  under  control.  This  year  I  had 
30  birds  and  lost  two  from  blackhead. 
I  treated  the  rest  with  phenothiazine 
capsules,  put  them  on  a  wire  platform, 
and  still  have  them  alive  and  looking 
well. 


Ration  for  Capons 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  on  the 
care  of  capons?  I  have  bought  some 
which  are  12  weeks  old  now  and  have 
been  feeding  starter  mash  and  grit, 
and  I  was  told  to  continue  with  the 
starter  until  ready  for  the  table.  Is 
that  right,  or  should  it  be  changed  to 
grower  and  scratch?  e.  c.  w. 

New  York 

You  can  continue  the  starter  mash, 
but  it  would  be  cheaper  to  change 
now  to  a  growing  mash.  If  you  are 
using  a  complete  mash,  you  can  use 
some  grain  to  finish  off  these  birds.  If 
you  are  feeding  a  combination  of  mash 
and  grain,  some  grain  should  also  be 
fed.  These  birds  must  attain  mature 
size,  and  complete  feathering  before 
you  can  really  put  a  finish  on  them. 


Sulfa  for  Coccidiosis 

Several  of  my  younger  chickens  have 
died.  I  did  a  postmortem  on  them  and 
one  had  a  spongy  growth  over  its  in¬ 
testines,  one  with  a  large  liver,  and 
it  was  spotted.  They  had  lots  of  water 
over  their  intestines,  coffee  colored. 
What  could  the  trouble  be  and  what 
is  best  to  do?  They  keep  on  dying. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa.  J.  c.  s. 

Coccidiosis  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
your  continued  losses  in  your  chickens. 
If  your  losses  are  still  continuing, 
give  your  birds  one-half  per  cent  sulfa- 
guanidine  in  their  mash  for  three  to 
four  days.  Remove  their  regular  mash 
and  give  this  medicated  mash  for  three 
to  four  days,  then  shift  back  to  the 
regular  mash. 


KEEP  GUN  RUST 

AWAY  WITH 

HOPPE’S  No  9 

Rust  will  ruin  a  gun  as  surely  as  rodents 
can  ruin  your  property  and  crops.  Therefore 
when  you  use  your  gun  on  rodents 
don’t  fail  to  use  Hoppe’s  No.  9  on 
your  gun  to  prevent  all  rust  or 
corrosion.  Your  dealer  sells  Hoppe's 
No.  9  or  send  us  10c  for  sample. 
Helpful  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
FREE  upon  post  card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33.  Pa. 


Post  &  Rail  Fence 

I  Three  and  Four  Rail 

I  Styles.  Made  of  Selected 

Chestnut  Timber.  Close 
Mesh  Picket  and  Woven 
Picket  Fences.  All 
Types  Steel  Fencing 
for  the  Farm. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


‘GROQUICK 


»*  ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


Bottom  Heat  Can’t  Be  Beat 

“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  6  DAYS” 

■SEED  UP  IN  30  HOURS” 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME 
BY  %” 

"TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS 
SOONER” 

These  enthusiastic  reports  from  users  tell  what 
GKO-QUICK  SOIL  HEATING  CABLE  witl  do  for 
you.  Send  today  for  reports  of  users'  experi¬ 
ence  with  new  free  instruction  sheet  with  plans. 
JUNIOR  40'  cable  200  watt  with  thermo-  fcC  9C 

stat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.  ft . JJ 

SENIOR  80'  cable  400  watt  with  thermo- tfn  QC 
stat  for  6x6  bed  or  40  sa.  ft . 


Immediate  delivery  prepaid  in  U.  S.  A,  thru 
dealer  or  direct. 

onn  rniirif  364  West  Huron  Sti 
\lKU*l^UlvA  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

Rice  Production-Bred 

1947  BABY  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  Famous 
Large  Laying  Leghorn  Stock 
U.  S.  N.  Y.  Certified 
Perfect  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Order  Now 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BIRDS  60  VARIETIES 


Pheasants  Pea  Fowl  Quail 
Guineas  Bantams  Ducks 

Inquiries  Solicited 

$  ROD  STOCK  FARM 


Tiverton,  Rhode  Island 


FOR  1947 

poultry  profits  ahead.  Get 
Started  early  with  Mapes  chicks 
They  have  the  size,  fast  growth 
ami  early  maturity  for  both  meat 
and  egg  profits.  All  flocks  mated 
to  R.O.P.  sires.  All  breeders 
U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed. 
Choice  of  Rr-.  Rorks,  New  Hamps., 
Leghorns,  Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross.  Write  for 
folder  and  prices.  MAPES  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  -  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  —  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding 
that  Qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  liocks  1945.  Will  prove 
profitable  for  commercial  production 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement. 

Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.D.  Box  I0I-F,  Watertown,  Conn. 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 


Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Return * 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  '1898 
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CLEAN  UP  NOW 


NOW  is  the  time  to  use  Carbola-DDT  to  keep 
livestock  insects  down  in  winter — pests  like 
winter-hibernating  flies,  lice?  spiders— and  to 
help  prevent  diseases  that  afflict  livestock. 

Containing  a  time  tested  disinfectant  besides 
2  %DDT  (guaranteed  to  kill  flies) ,  Carbola-DDT 
does  three  necessary  jobs  in  one  operation: 

1.  Kills  flies  and  other  insects 

2.  Disinfects,  destroying  disease  germs 

'  3.  Makes  walls  SNOW  WHITE  in  complin 
ance  with  Board  of  Health  regulations.  < 

Used  as  paint,  it  costs  about  3  cents  to  treat 
2  5  sq.  ft.  with  Carbola-DDT.  You  simply  mix 
powder  with  water  and  brush  or  spray  on  walls* 
ceilings  of  barns,  poultry  houses,  other  build¬ 
ings.  No  oil,  no  fire  risk.  Paint  cellar,  too. 

Germ-killing  disinfectant  helps  prevent  Bangs 
disease,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  cows,  poultry,  swine. 

WINTER  USES  IN  DRY  FORM 

Ideal  winter  dry  dip  for  cows.  Keeps  down  flies 
and  helps  against  lice.  Means  more  milk. 

Dust  floors  of  barns,  poultry  houses,  other 
animal  inclosures  to  kill  germs,  dry  up  irritating 
ammonia  fumes.  Does  not  cause  moisture  as 
with  liquids.  Also  deodorizes.  i 

5  lb.  80j!,  10  lb.  $1.35,  25  lb.  $3.00,  50 lb.  $5.50 

(Prices  slighdy  higher  in  Rockies  and  S.W. 

I  rite  for  bandy  egg  record  chart 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 
established  1916 
Notural  Bridge  101.  N.Y; 


A  distinctive  type  that  combines 
unusual  meat  qualities  and  Egg 
Laying  abilities. 

Each  chick  is  hatched  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  and  represents 

THE  CREAM  OF 
18,000  BREEDERS 

Every  bird  is  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
U.  S.  Approved.  We  specialize  in  one 
breed  only  —  one  quality  of  chicks  — 
the  best. 

Write  today  for  colorful  32  page 
catalog — tells  full  story,  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  Wooltop  breeding.  It’s  Free 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

East  Peppered  7,  Mass. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  S/REP 


FALL  CHICKS 

Kind  You  Need  For 
Broilers  Or  Layers 

Hatching  now.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Royal  mating  chicks, 
200-335  egg  sired.  Six  popular 
breeds.  Also  broiler  cross¬ 
breds.  HY-LINES.  new  kind  of 
chickens  bred  like  hybrid  com. 
Real  egg  machines.  Booking 
orders  now.  Immediate  or 
future  delivery. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


New  Book  on 
EGG  PROFITS! 

This  new  Ful-O-Pep 
Book,  just  off  the  press, 
tells  you  ways  to  help 
boost  egg  production,  keep  birds 
and  make  a  profit  from  layers.  Read  how  you 
may  save  up  to  20%  on  feed  cost  with  the 
famous  Ful-O-Pep  "Save-on-Feed"  Plan  . . . 
the  plan_  followed  by  many  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  poultrymen.  Chapters  on  Hous¬ 
ing  Pullets,  Feeding  for  Production,  Lower¬ 
ing  Feed  Cost,  Disease  Control,  Handling 
Breeders,  etc.  For  your  free  copy  write  while 
supply  lasts  to 


THEQUAKEROATSCOMPANY.Dept.K31.  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 


ClffP  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
^  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  lnatruo- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Bex  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Lonu  Island  City.  N.Y. 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


- -  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

C  WANTED  LIVE  RABBITS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ingy  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


:  '  ''' •' 


FARM  F  —  "Averaged  over  223  eggs ” 

FARM  B  —  "14  months  sustained  production ” 
FARM  C  —  "Lowest  mortality  we  ever  had ” 
FARM  G  —  "i Eggs  were  large  with  good  shells ” 
FARM  E  —  "Birds  laid  right  thru  the  summer” 
FARM  H  —  "Production  beat  all  former  records” 


v  There  has 

It’s  ^sult\°sbort^  *** 

vV  of  I-ay  or  Bust 

balanced  loo  ^  ,  ,,,  Mash  Baying 

in  extra  t»®P  pMk&I>0''ar‘idingvalue''Pr0' 
sthesamehi&hfeed 18^  See  your 

Ration pr°vl  ,f  the  all-mash  >  bis  name- 
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C£T  RID  OF 
LARGE  ROUND  WORMS! 
&  CECAL  WORMS  IN 
CHICKENS 
&  TURKEYS 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

U'  S'  "S?  PULLORUM^CTiEAN 
Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAF0RD,  DELAWARE 


THE  NEW  POST-WAR 

ASHLEY  POULTRY  PICKER 

WITH  THE  MAGIC  SLIP-IN  FINGERS 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  FIVE  SIZES 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Eastern  Distributor 

TJ571  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 

For  immediate  shipment  GAS  and  ELECTRIC 
Scalding  Tanks  and  Reconditioned  Poultry  Pickers. 


•as 


Fon 
ALL 
POULTRY 


Yfk 

sa*  r-*»- 

The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  S1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


i 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


HERE’S  THE  PROOF  - 

2Slefta*&f  £  gained  by  the  WarrT 

Sc?res  ll™  Current  Report? 

'  ”“nm°Eggs;  302.75 He"'  A11 
Missouri —Highest  Red  Hen:  246  Eggs  26155 

M  P,n:  2583  *«*• 
""StA-wS?-*-  m  Pe":  30,8 

All  the  Same  Blood' — Same  Breeding — Same  Quality 

Warren  customers  have  a  guarantee  that  their 
orders  will  be  filled  with  chicks  of  the  same 
blood,  breeding  and  quality  that  have  won  high 
honors  for  Warren  Reds  ail  over  the  country 
30,000  CHICKS 

For  the  15th  consecutive  year,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  awarded  its  contract  for  30,000 
chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren, — thus  expressing  the 
satisfaction  and  approval  of  superintendents  and 
managers  of  the  various  State  institutions. 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-RED  (Barred) 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  Without- a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

—  Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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HUBBARD'S 
NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

This  year — buy  direct 
from  the  breeding 
source.  Get  big- bod¬ 
ied,  vigorous  chicks 
that  live,  grow  fast,  be¬ 
come  heavy  producers. 
Sexed  and  Rock  Cross 
chicks  available.  u 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  5C,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


(.Trade-Name  Rea .  U.  S.  Pat  Off). 
BASE  YOUR  SUCCESS 
on  a 

SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundation 

our  good  management  and  careful 
planning  need  only  this  firm  foundation 
with  frequent  and  regular  replace¬ 
ments  to  maintain  heavy  produc- 
livability  and  supreme  meat  quality. 
Profits  -  Begin  with  the  Best 

New  Hampshires  .  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  PuLorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Kingston.  N.  H. 


RIVERSIDE  NEW  MIRES 

REAL  NEW  HAMPSHIRES — unexcelled  for 
growth,  feathering,  uniformity,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  meat  quality.  14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  and  Approved  Breeders.  Big 
free  catalog  tells  full  story — write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


OX.I6INAL ' 

REV* 


HIRES 

10,000  N.H.-U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean 


Breeders.  For  meat  or  eggs,  Atwood’s  BOP  Supervised 
stock  is  TOPS.  Rugged,  dependable,  original  New 
Hampshires.  Plan  now  for  poultry  demand  next  fall  and 


winter.  Write  today.  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202,  FRANKLIN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


<« 


ATOMIC  BOMBS? 

If  they  were  in  the 
poultry  supply  line, 
they’d  be  listed  in  the 
catalog!  It’s  chock  full  of 
poultry  supplies  that  solve  problems. 
Send  for  your  copy  now! 


NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding:  places.  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas* 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  sprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  foe 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS — Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  in  closed  house  several 
\  times  a  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

T0X1TE  LABORATORIES.  BOX  14.  HHESTERTOWN.  MB. 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control  .. 
coccidiosis. 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 
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That's  why  it  pays  to  feed 
the  mash  built  to  sustain  300  egg  production 


Think  of  it!  If  Pratts  Laying  Mash 
helps  each  of  your  hens  lay  only 
3  extra  eggs  per  month  . . .  and  eggs 
are  worth  only  30c  a  dozen  . .  .  just 
those  extra  eggs  would  cut  over  93c 
a  bag  ($18.60  a  ton)  off  your  feed 

bill. 

Yes  . . .  high  production  pays  feed 
bills  . . .  and  makes  profits  . . .  fast! 

That's  why  you  should  use  Pratts 
Laying  Mash.  For  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  is  capable  of  sustaining  300 
egg  a  year  production. 

No,  it  won’t  make  poor  birds,  or 
poorly  managed  birds,  lay  300  eggs. 
No  feed  can.  But,  because  it’s  built 
to  sustain  300  egg  production,  Pratts 
Laying  Mash  will  always  push  each 
of  your  birds  to  her  egg-laying  limit. 

Pratts  Laying  Mash  keeps  bodily 
reserves  high  so  that,  from  a  nutri¬ 
tional  standpoint,  the  hen  never  has 
to  take  a  rest  or  suffer  a  health 


breakdown  ...  no  matter  how  many 
eggs  she’s  laying.  That’s  why  Pratts 
helps  keep  your  flock  at  its  laying 
peak  month  after  month.  Why  it  can 
help  keep  them  laying  practically 
" non-stop if  the  birds  themselves 
have  that  kind  of  laying  ability. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts  Laying 
Mash.  For  the  high  production  you 
can  get  from  Pratts  will  make  more 
money  for  you  than  will  cheap  feed. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Dept  LM-45,  Philadelphia  I,  Pi. 


Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "The 
I  Secret  of  Non-Stop  Laying.” 

I  NAME _  I 

I  ADDRESS _  I 

i _ J 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


You  have  helped  many  people  and 
I  wonder  if  you  can  help  me  with 
my  problem?  Last  October  I  sent  $5.00 
to  the  Writer’s  Press,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
for  an  anthology  of  poems  for  which 
I  am  listed  as  a  contributor.  I  have 
written  them  several  times  without 
reply,  but  in  January  they  stated  their 
delay  was  due  to  paper  shortages,  etc. 
and  the  book  would  be  late.  Another 
long  silence  has  ensued.  Could  you  get 
an  understanding  with  them?  p.  r. 
New  Jersey 

Letters  to  the  concern  have  been 
returned  marked  that  the  concern  is 
unknown  at  address  given.  The  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  passed  over  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Some  report 
is  made  of  great  activity  along  these 
lines  and  as  a  word  of  warning  we  ask 
our  readers  to  remember  that  some 
companies  appeal  to  one’s  vanity 
to  see  his  poem  in  print.  There 
are  a  great  many  publishers  who 
make  .a  practice  of  issuing  books  in 
only  one  way — they  accept  money  in 
advance  not  caring  whether  the  book 
sells  or  not.  All  they  want  is  the 
profit  for  turning  it  out.  They  do  not 
try  to  advertise  it  and  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sale.  They  insist  on  the 
author  agreeing  to  take  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  and  do  not  publish  it  until 
there  is  enough  money  in  hand  to  cover 
publication  and  leave  a  profit  to  them. 
Some  have  never  published  any  books. 
It  is  legitimate  enough  to  agree  on  a 
price  for  publishing  a  book  and  pay¬ 
ing  some  part  in  advance  and  arrang¬ 
ing  for  future  payments,  but  in  such 
a  case  the  publisher  does  his  part  in 
pushing  the  book.  If  he  feels  it  will 
not  hive  a  large  enough  sale  to 
warrant  its  publication  he  is  frank  in 
saying  so,  and  then  the  author  may 
insist  on  paying  for  it  himself. 

A  young  man  called  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  canvassed  the  various  homes, 
asking  if  we  desired  to  sell  or  would 
rent  part  of  our  house  or  some  of  the 
rooms.  If  so,  he  would  list  the  house 
or  rooms  and  locate  a  customer  for 
the  owner.  If  one  desired  to  locate  in 
another  section,  he  could  have  his 
name  listed  for  possible  vacancies.  A 
fee  for  the  listing  was  required.  Would 
it  be  a  good  and  proper  method  to 
locate  a  home  or  a  buyer  for  our 
present  home?  e.  s. 

Penna. 

This  is  the  “old  as  the  hills”  listing 
fee  game  and  we  would  not  advise  our 
reader  to  put  up  even  the  $2.00,  $3.00, 
or  $4.00  asked  for  the  purpose  of  going 
on  the  list.  We  venture  to  say  after 
paying  over  the  money  all  he  would 
get  would  be  an  extended  silence — no 
prospects. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  quality 
of  U.  S.  Airways  or  Airlines  stock,  as 
agents  are  booking  orders  for  the 
stock.  It  is  said  those  who  buy  the 
stock  do  not  even  know  where  the 
head  office  is.  It  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
an  entirely  new  venture.  Agents  claim 
they  can  sell  only  three  million  shares 
at  the  present  time  but  that  there  will 
be  other  issues  later.  It  seems  very 
peculiar  and  unusual.  g.  w.  a. 

New  York 

•  The  main  office  of  this  company  is 
reported  to  be  in  Florida.  In  its 
prospectus  *  the  company  states  that 
these  securities  are  offered  solely  as  a 
speculation.  In  our  judgment  it  is 
better  to  leave  investment  in  such  new 
ventures  to  the  experienced  investor. 

With  further  reference  to  Antonio 
Novarro  Fernandez,  the  international 
swindler,  who  obtained  $125,000  by 
fraud,  it  is  now  announced  that  he  had 
47  aliases.  He  played  practically  all 
the  confidence  games  known  to  the 
police  and  had  worked  his  tricks  since 
1910.  He  faces  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  a 
10  year  prison  term  if  he  is  convicted. 
Familiarity  with  the  tricks  of  these 
schemers  will  eventually  head  them 
off.  Our  reason  for  giving  them  space 
is  simply  so  readers  may  recognize 
them  as  tricks  and  at  least  pause  long 
enough  to  think  and  investigate  before 
getting  caught  in  the  traps. 

A  Philadelphia  lady  filed  a  suit 
against  Lloyd  A.  Kingsbury  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  recover  $1,900  which  was 
part  of  the  $4,500  she  gave  him  for 
investment  in  California  oil  wells.  The 
lady  knew  Kingsbury  as  Walter  Brady 
and  when  he  told  her  to  look  him  in 
the  eye  and  “give  me  that  bill,”  she 
calmly  handed  over  four  one  thousand 
dollar  bills  and  a  five  hundred  dollar 
bill.  She  could  not  explain  her  action 
in  any  other  way  than  that  Kingsbury, 
alias  Brady,  had  hypnotised  her.  The 
oil  wells  must  have  been  hypnotised 
also  as  they  had  not  produced  the 
promised  profit. 

I  ordered  glasses  in  April  from  the 
Modern  Style  Spectacle  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.  When  they  came  they 
were  not  what  I  ordered  as  I  wanted 
double  vision  and  they  were  not 
double.  I  wrote  them  five  times  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  reply,  so  I  wonder  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  concern. 
Penna.  .  b.  n.  p. 

The  company  was  just  as  indifferent 
to  our  requests  and  no  adjustment 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  $6.00  must 
be  charged  up  to  experience. 


MORE  EGGS 


WITH 


BACON 


THE  BACON 
POULTRY  HOUSE 
LIGHT  CONTROL 

...  is  the  answer  to  increased 
“off-season”  egg  production. 
Lengthens  the  day  the  natural 
way  so  you  get  more  eggs  to 
sell  when  prices  are  high.  Set 
it  with  easy-change  pins  (no 
tools)  and  forget  it.  It  turns 
lights  on  and  off,  with  or  with¬ 
out  1 5-min.  dim  periods  as  de¬ 
sired,  any  number  of  times  per 
day,  morning  or  night  or  both. 

Fully  automatic,  positive  action 
based  on  electric  clock  (Telechron 
mechanism);  A.C.  2  5  or  60  cycle. 
1320  watts.  Easy  to  wire.  No  fire 
hazard.  Small  investment,  big  re¬ 
turns.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 


AT  POULTRY  SUPPLY 
DEALERS  OR  F.  0.  B. 
ROCHESTER  7,  N.  Y. 


69  Atlantic  Ave.  •  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 


OFFER  YOU  . . . 

Increased  Profit,  Speed, 
Convenience  and  Economy 

Poultry-picking  can  be  slow,  messy,  and 
unprofitable  ...  or  it  can  be  fast,  easy 
and  profitable!  It  all  depends,  of  course, 
on  whether  or  not  you  use  a  Pickwick 
Poultry  Picker.  There’s  one  thing  sure 
.  .  once  you’ve  used  a  Pickwick  you’ll 
never  go  back  to  hand-picking!  Pick¬ 
wicks  are  built  in  various  sizes  .  .  .  one 
of  which  will  meet  your  needs.  Pick¬ 
wicks  are  moderately  priced.  They  are 
used  with  outstanding  success  by  farm¬ 
ers,  processors,  meat  dealers,  locker 
operators,  and  packers  .  .  .  large  and 
small!  Write  at  once  for  Free  Folder,  de¬ 
scribing  Pickwick  Pickers  .  .  .  acclaimed 
the  finest  poultry-picking  machines  on 
the  American  market. 

The  name  PICKWICK  reg.  U.S. 

Pat.  Office.  Pickwick  machines 
manufactured  under  patents  No. 
2,302,525  and/or  D- 135,668. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


CAedfac  CJwx\ 

VIH-VIGOR-VITaLITY 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $12.00  $22.00  $6.00 
Large  Kng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  5.00 

liar.  &  Wh.  llocks  and  K.  I.  Reds  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Ked-Rdck  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds....  15.00  19.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  .  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexlng  guaran- 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  B.  MsAlistsrvilU.  Pa. 


/'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES^^V. 

NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON.  N.  _ _ ' 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  hosv  Nichols 
•'Know-How”  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Niohols  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  chicks  anywhere  In  U.  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26  - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 
Especially  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profits. 

For  strong,  healthy, 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm 


100%  Pullorui 
Free  Chicks  w 
j  Pedigreed  ances 
profitable  chicks — order  fr 

Box  401,  Cuddebackville.  N. 


Special  Low  Prices ! 
OHLS  BIG-VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WANTED-—  HONEY  in  Comb  or  Extracted.  Also 
Maple  Syrup.  C.  A.  McMILLEN,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 
WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey ;.« .salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachustts. _ 

WOMAN  Wanted  to  help  in  cottage  for  old  people  in 
country  institution.  BOX  4284,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTEB  Woman  to  help  in  cottage  for  children,  in 
country  institution.  Must  be  able  to  mend.  Will  con¬ 
sider  mother  with  a  ohild.  BOX  4285,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ • 

Dairy  Farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  DeLaval 
Milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  Qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  modern  dairy  and  general 
farming  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Real 
opportunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires 
permanent  lob.  Modern  6-room  house  with  bath,  heat, 
light  ancs  ohllgas  furnished.  State  age.  Qualifications 
ana  references.  BOX  4304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HELP  Wanted :  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 
over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 
$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

MEN'S  school  of  nursing.  Pennsylvania  hospital  pre¬ 
pares  high  school  and  college  graduates,  17  to  35 
years  old,  for  registered  nurse  examination.  3-year 
course.  Maintenance  and  allowance.  Leroy  N.  Craig, 
R.  N.,  4401  Market  St,,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 
55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island. _ _ _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Machine:  3  times  daily;  wages 
$7.50  daily;  central  New  Jersey.  Write  Forsgate 
Farms,  Jamesburg.  New  Jersey,  giving  full  details. 
MARRIED  man  to  work  in  creamery,  pasteurizing, 
bottling,  etc.  Opportunity  for  young  man  deter¬ 
mined  to  work.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Must  have 
drivers  license.  Cottage  furnished.  Reference. 
Taylor’s  Dairy,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey. _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  for  children  requires:  A 
graduate  nurse  and  a  practical  nurse.  Also  group 
leaders  for  dormitory  care  of  children.  For  Infor¬ 
mation  and  leaflet,  write  to  BOX  297,  Chappaqua, 
Westchester  County,  New  York, _ 

SINGLE  experienced  general  farmer  for  work  on 
modern  farm  with  small  herd.  De  Laval  milking 
machines,  Ford-Ferguson  tractor  and  all  attachments. 
Excellent  living  conditions  and  good  wages.  References. 
Edward  Holland,  New  Milford,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED:  A  married  farmer  who  understands  poultry 
and  cows.  Good  house  and  usual  privileges.  BOX 
4382,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  wanted:  Good  dry  hand  milkers,  1,200|  pure 
bred  Guernseys.  Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on 
main  highway,  5  miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  largo  modem  poultry  farm. 

Starting  salary  $100.  per  month  plus  room  and  board. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Only  willing  workers  need 
apply.  Lakewood  Egg  Farm,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

WORKING  Manager  45  aero  fruit  farm,  married  or 
single  50-50  share  basis.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
intelligent  worker,  experienced  growing  grape?,  ber¬ 
ries,  maintaining  orchard.  Modem  tenant  house  pro¬ 
vided  if  married,  attractive  homo  if  single.  Personal 
interview  desired.  Write  or  phone  Albany  9-516. 
C.  W.  Blessing,  Slingerlands,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE  For  cook  and  housework  to  servo  2  adults; 

comfortable  apartment  in  owners  country  residence. 
State  experience,  expectations  and  references  in  letter 
to  Robert  Tlnsman,  Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey. _ 

A  Good  clean  man  fully  experienced  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  poultry  farm.  Write  or  call  Workmen’s  Circle 
Sanatorium,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Telephone  259., 

WANTED  Young  single  woman  over  18  to  cook  and  help 
in  small  family  with  1  child.  Half  hour  from  New 
York  City.  Nico  room,  pleasant  surroundings  and  con¬ 
siderate  treatment  must  like  children.  Character  re¬ 
ference  desired.  Good  wages  to  right  person.  BOX 
4397,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWO-Time  milker:  experience  with  machines;  single 
man  preferred;  good  wages;  excellent  boarding  condi¬ 
tions;  Guernseys.  Give  references.  Write  A.  W.  Hobler, 
Box  669,  Princeton,  N.  J.  or  phone  collect  Hopewell. 
N.  J.  361  ask  for  Mr.  Carre. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman  and  fanner,  single, 
references.  Long  Island  Convent  Farm,  good  wages 
board;  lodging.  BOX  4390,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm  work  $150. 

per  month  and  privileges:  single  $120  per  month, 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Malnati  Bros.  Ashley  Falls, 
Massachusetts.  _ _ 

MEN  Wanted  to  work  with  poultry  or  cows.  Room  and 

board.  Modern  farm.  Manzonl’s  Poultry  and  Dairy 
Ranch,  Coram.  Long  Island,  New  York. _ _ 

COUPLE  To  work  on  modern  poultry  breeding  farm. 
State  salary  expected.  BOX  4391,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WOULD  you  like  lovely  homo  in  country?  Have 

small  modem  Guernsey  farm  which  needs  farmer 
assist  milking,  help  generally,  with  wife  to  cook 
and  assist  housework.  Three  room  apartment  and 
bath,  $200.  Thomas  Oakes,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman  do  laundry  and  cleaning  for 
family  of  3  adults,  sleep  in;  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday  off.  $25.  a  week.  References  required.  Mrs. 
George  P.  Butler,  Jr.  Mt.  Klsco,  New  York. _ 

POULTRY  man,  mechanically  inclined,  steady,  $75 

month,  good  board;  reliable  person  only.  BOX  235, 
Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y,  _ 

RESPONSIBLE  houseworker  for  small  family  in 
sunny  modern  country  home  near  Philadelphia. 
Good  wages,  hours  and  separate  two  room  apartment. 
Opportunity  for  woman  with  dependent  relative.  BOX 
4393,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  general  work  of  house.  No 
heavy  laundry.  Lady  living  alone;  son  at  college. 
Comfortable  home,  good  wages.  Best  personal  refer¬ 
ences  required;  some  experience.  Write  stating 
Qualifications.  BOX  4394,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Man  for  general  farm  work;  state  age 
and  wages.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N  Y. 


WANTED:  Woman  or  couple  for  housework,  plain 
cooking,  no  laundry.  Man  to  work  on  farm;  woman 
able  to  take  responsibility.  No  objection  to  children. 
Mrs.  Philip  Van  der  Goes,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  wife  farm  secretary;  husband  either 
milker  or  outside  man;  good  wages;  small  apartment 
available.  Give  references.  Write  A.  W.  Hobler,  Box 
669,  Princeton,  N.  J.  or  phone  collect  Hopewell,  N.  J. 
361  ask  for  Mr.  Carre. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  farmer,  caretaker,  cook  and 

housekeeper;  small  family.  Farm  southern  New 
York.  Own  house.  State  age,  wages  expected  and 
references.  BOX  4399,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman:  Orchard,  beef  cattle,  crops. 

Modern  equipment.  Mid-Hudson  section.  Excellent 
house.  Good  pay.  Applicant  must  have  good  references. 
BOX  4406,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE,  energetic  manager  needed,  poultry  farm 

and  hatchery;  New  Jersey.  Generous  arrangements, 
permanent  position,  for  right  man.  Write  training, 
experience,  salary,  references.  BOX  4404,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER:  Married,  for  general  work  on  well- 
equipped  dairy  farm.  Other  help  kept.  Good  wages 
and  modem  house  with  all  conveniences.  Whitpain 
Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook :  Refined  Christian  woman 

white,  full  charge  -  home  and  baby  for  gentleman 
on  farm  near  Clinton,  N.  J.  House  modern.  Drive 
car.  State  nationality,  age,  salary,  references.  Carl  H. 
Lester,  Jr.,  Hutton  Park.  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Man  or  woman,  cook-housekeeper  for 

farm  home  near  Glens  Fall3.  No  farm  work.  Em¬ 
ployers  two  bachelors.  References  exchanged.  BOX 
4402,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Groom,  married,  experienced.  Hunters  and 

young  horses.  Willing  to  do  other  odd  jobs.  Wife, 
cook,  general  housework,  occasionally  assist  with  child. 
Live  in  main  house.  R.  L.  Parish,  Jr.,  Rock  Ridges 
Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager  (working)  of  proven  ability,  married, 

honest,  reliable,  sober,  for  modem  poultry  and 
dairy  farm.  Large  acreage.  Northern  Westchester. 
State  experience,  age,  salary,  size  of  family.  Com¬ 
fortable  house,  all  moderrf  conveniences.  Permanent 
position  for  the  right  man.  BOX  700,  1474  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Single  working  farm  foreman  on  modern 

dairy  farm.  State  wages  and  particulars.  Mrs.  H. 

D.  Weller,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  wanted  by  two  bachelors.  Wife  as  cook, 

housekeeper;  man  generally  useful;  no  farm  work. 
Near  Glens  Falls.  References  required.  BOX  4408, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRAVELING  salesman  having  good  drug  and  farm 

supply  contacts  to  carry  a  well  advertised  and 
unique  veterinary  side  line  on  commission.  Write 
BOX  4411,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly  woman,  semi-invalid,  re¬ 

quiring  simple  care  and  plain  cooking.  All  con¬ 
veniences,  country,  two  miles  Harrison.  N.  Y.  $75 
month.  BOX  4414,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Companion-housekeeper  for  elderly  lady. 

Miss  A.  P.  Willits,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  woman,  30  to  45,  cook,  housework,  family 

of  four,  no  small  children.  $100  monthly,  comfort¬ 
able  furnished  room,  all  board.  Neatness,  willing¬ 
ness,  more  important  than  experience.  Howard  T. 
Walden,  Palisades,  New  York. 

WAITRESSES  for  year  round  first  class  resort! 

maintenance,  experience  not  necessary.  Smiley 
Brothers.  Mohonk  Lake,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Maid  to  help  with  general  housework 

and  plain  cooking;  no  washing;  near  church,  on 
bus  line.  Small  adult  family;  average  wages. 
Misses  O’Brien,  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Bedford  Village  600  or  write, _ 

WANTED:  General  houseworker  in  small  home.  Own 

room  and  bath.  Two  adults,  daughter  in  college. 
Write  Mrs.  Harper  Cummings,  5  Huntington  Ave,, 
Scarsdale,  N,  Y.  or  telephone  Scarsdale  2735. _ 

MAN  for  mink  farm.  Experience  unnecessary  but 

willing,  reliable.  Work  independently.  Permanent. 
Good  future  for  ambitious  man.  Salary,  bonus,  modern 
house  available.  Danner.  Chester,  N,  Y. _ 

COUPLE  or  single,  farm  maintains  horses,  fox 

hounds,  family  cow,  chores.  John  Carroll.  East 
Chatham,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Preferably  veterans,  sincerely  interested 

in  dairying,  experienced  in  showing,  fitting  and 
feeding.  Apply  Ronald  Bree,  Meridale  Farms, 
Meredith.  Delaware  County,  New  York.  Telephone 
Delhi,  New  York  183  W, _ _ 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  cook-generals,  couples, 

housekeepers,  nurses.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington.  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  for  small  place.  Have 

fruit  trees  and  stock.  House .  with  heat,  electricity 
and  bath.  Excellent  place  for  one  who  will  work. 
References  required.  Reply  stating  salary  wanted. 
Reply  BOX  4430,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMERS:  Experienced  general  dairy  and  farm  work, 

must  be  sober,  reliable,  steady.  Modern  living 
quarters  and  decent  wages.  Only  men  of  good 
character  need  apply.  BOX  4415,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Two  women  who  appreciate  good  home, 
every  consideration,  to  undertake  cooking  and 
chamberwork  in  small  family.  Pleasant  modern  home 
near  New  York.  Offer  large  twin-bedroom,  bath, 
sitting-room;  excellent  wages.  Must  be  capable, 
superior,  Protestant ;  available  for  interview.  BOX 
4416,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Help  wanted:  Couple  for  modern  equipped 

farm,  small  dairy,  few  chickens.  Husband  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  farm  work,  to  take  charge  and 
do  all  farm  work.  Wife,  care  for  house,  cook  for 
owner  and  family  when  visiting  farm.  Steam  heated 
and  electrically  equipped  quarters  available.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  References  required.  Write  qualifications, 
salary  desired.  BOX  4421,  Rural  New-Yorker _ 

HERDSMAN:  Modern  30 -sow  dairy  farm,  Albany 

County,  New  York.  Married.  Modern  private  apart¬ 
ment,  electric  refrigerator,  washer,  gas  stove,  fuel, 
privileges.  BOX  4425,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COOK-Houseworkcr:  Thoroughly  experienced,  capable 

woman  30  to  45  for  modern  home  on  Connecticut 
dairy  farm.  Must  be  neat,  clean  and  of  cheerful 
disposition.  Three  adults.  No  laundry.  Excellent  ac¬ 
commodations  and  good  wages.  References  required. 
Write  W.  E.  Thwing,  Chestnut  Hill,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
or  phone  Westport  2-3774  reverse  charges. _ 

LADY  under  35,  housekeeper.  single.  farmer; 

Chenango  County.  Nice  home.  No  objection  to  one 
child.  BOX  4442,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  men  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  Doing,  chores. 

VAa'is  and  room  furnished.  Good  salary.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  Apply  Ash  Grove  Poultry  Farm, 
^Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. _ _ ' 

.'COUPLE  for  small  farm.  Write  BOX  13.  Monmouth 

l  Junction,  N,  J.,  or  telephone  Monmouth  Junction 
%-5082.  _ 

REQUIRING  services  good  hard  worker.  Man  to 

take  care  of  chicken  farm  about  10,000  layers. 
Good  living  quarters  and  salary.  Norda  Farms  East 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  BOX  No.  3, _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  to  feed  and  care  for  50 
cows  (42  De  Laval  machine  milked,  8  hand  milked), 
must  be  first  rate  cow  man.  Thorough  hand  milking 
and  stripping  essential  No  barn  cleaning  or  field 
work.  Must  be  married,  sober,  reliable  and  steady. 
Wife  to  be  housekeeper  for  owner.  Cozy  bungalow 
equipped  with  electricity,  coal  heat,  gas  and  toilet 
facilities.  Fuel  not  furnished.  Salary  for  couple  $300 
monthly.  Oaktield  Dairy  Farm,  Box  15,  Bellmore, 
Long  Island.  Telephone  Wantagh  2130. 


HOSPITAL  help  wanted:  Nurses,  $l,980-$2,400  per 
annum ;  Psychiatric  aides,  male  or  female,  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary,  $1,380-$1,680  per  annum.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  accommodations,  room,  meals,  laundry 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  $6.00  a  week.  Pleasant 
place  to  work.  Permanent  position.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  apply  II.  S.  Employment  Service  or  the 
Fairfield  State  Hospital,  New.town,  Connecticut. 


HANDY  man:  (2)  single  for  Florida.  Little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  carpentry  desirable.  Good  wages  and  lodging. 
Transportation  paid.  BOX  4436.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman  to  handle  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

cows.  New  Jersey.  Good  salary,  house,  usual  per- 
quisites.  BOX  4437,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HERDSMAN,  manager,  Dutchess  County  small  herd 
purebred  Holsteins.  Good  salary,  house,  perquisites. 
BOX  4438,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  man  of  60,  living:  alone. 

Comfortable  home,  modern  conveniences,  moderate 
salary.  Address  BOX  4440,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOUSEMAN  Seeks  employment  in  family,  without 

cooking,  good  references.  BOX  4396,  R,  N,  Y, 

PAINTER  decorator  in  hospital,  convalescent  home; 

25  years  experience  around  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Purvis. 
R.  D.  2,  Watertown,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

TRUSTWORTHY  American  woman  seeks  secure  em- 

ployment,  other  than  housework,  in  interesting 
country  environment,  BOX  4403,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

VETERAN,  young  single  ambitious  and  experienced, 

two  years  college,  references,  no  tobacco,  liquor; 
seeks  permanent  employment  as  assistant  farm 
mananger,  herdsman  or  position  that  offers  good 
opportunity  and  room  for  advancement.  BOX  4400, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  not  servant  type,  good  cook,  plan 

menus,  do  marketing;  country.  BOX  4410,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

COUPLE  desires  position  as  caretaker  and  cook  on 

small  farm  or  estate,  BOX  8,  Stanfordville,  N,  Y. 

FARM  manager  and  herdsman,  married,  42;  agri¬ 

culture  school  graduate,  over  20  years  of  experience 
with  purebred  stock,  modern  equipment,  present  owner 
selling  out.  Modern  living  conditions.  Please  give 
details  in  first  letter.  K.  Bessel,  Fox  Chase, 
Philadelphia  11,  Penna.  _ 

SKILLED  farm,  dairy,  manager;  breeder;  ability 

producing  profits,  add  prestige;  lucrative  special- 
ties,  BOX  4432,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  42  years,  married,  25  years  diversified  busi¬ 

ness  experience,  presently  employed;  seeks  new 
connection  anywhere  offering  future.  Finest  references. 
BOX  4431,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COOK:  Woman,  expert  all-around  in  simple  whole¬ 
some  cooking  and  baking  and  of  the  finest,  wants 
position  In  country;  prefer  busy  place.  Good  wages 
and  living  quarters.  Write  BOX  4428,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  middleaged,  reliable,  seeks  position;  general 

housework  in  Christian  home.  Write  BOX  4417, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Home  and  housework  for  willing,  healthy, 

single,  young  lady  of  good  character.  Must  be 
treated  kindly.  Please  send  pictures.  BOX  4419, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

GENTLEWOMAN,  charge  modern  home,  cook;  couple. 

BOX  4420,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  desires  job  in  dairy.  Experienced 
hand  milking  or  machines;  no  smoking  or  drink  - 
Ing.  BOX  4423,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REGISTERED  nurse  wants  institutional  position  or 

companion  light  duties.  BOX  4433,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

CARETAKER,  Swiss,  middleaged  for  small  dairy 

farm;  few  cows,  goats,  chickens.  Available  December 
1st.  BOX  4439,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TEACHER  desires  position  in  private  family.  One 

or  two  retarded  children.  References.  17  Liberty  St., 
Walden,  N.  Y.  _ * 

WANTED:  Position  as  assistant  on  poultry  farm  by 

agricultural  school  graduate.  Wish  to  acquire 
practical  experience  for  future  operation  of  own 
farm.  BOX  4434,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  college,  wishes  position  on  modern  farm, 

dividing  time  Inside  and  outside;  experienced 
secretary,  driver’s  license,  gardening,  poultry,  cows, 
no  housework.  BOX  4435,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  experienced;  thorough  cook, 

housework,  serve,  garden,  general  repairs.  BOX  4441, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  Neat,  one  child  desire  permanent  care¬ 

taker  position.  Knowledge  of  farming.  Cottage  and 
privileges;  excellent  references.  BOX  4445,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  elderly  man.  Farm  house, 
drivers  license,  BOX  4443,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN  seeks  employment  on  beef  cattle  farm  in 

Northeast;  experienced  in  buying  end  of  meat  pack¬ 
ing  business.  Must  have  lodging  for  wife  and  child; 
salary  secondary.  BOX  4446,  Itural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED  real  estate:  Farms,  stores,  hotels,  gas 
stations,  tourist  homes,  camps,  lake  properties. 
If  you  want  to  sell  list  your  place  with  us  at 
once.  We  have  the  buyers.  Square  Deal  Farm 
Agency,  A.  R.  Silliman  owner,  143  Main  St., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y, _ 

TWO  acres,  wooded,  near  river,  bus  service;  $225. 

Also  7  a  acres,  wooded,  $350.  Other  highway  lo¬ 
cations,  prices  very  reasonable.  Monthly  terms. 
Safranek.  Vineland,  N,  J. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  10  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  97  miles  from  New  York  City.  67  acres.  Ideal 
farm,  country  home,  or  for  raising  poultry.  House 
is  modern,  with  7  rooms,  hot  water  heat  Installed 
1944,  bath,  electricity,  laundry  tubs,  jack  stove  for 
heating  water.  80  ft.  deep  well  with  electric  pump. 
New  layer  house  20x100  ft.  Another  new  one  24x60 
ft.  Brooder  house  20x36.  3  small  brooder  houses.  2-car, 
2-story  garage.  Capacity  1,600  hens  and  2,300  baby 
chicks.  Price  $9,000.  Stock  and  equipment  can  also 
be  purchased.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  hatchery  and  broiler  plant.  2,500 
capacity.  Incubator,  1,000  capacity.  Broiler  plant 
per  week.  Modern  3-family  apartment  included. 
Buidings  and  equipment  first  class  condition.  Reason, 
other  business.  BOX  4376,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  152  acre  farm  at  Hollandsville  Road. 
Steve  Kliment,  Harrington,  Delaware. _ 

STOCKED -Equipped -timber ;  Potter  City,  Pa.;  573 
acres;  estimated  200,000  ft.  saw  timber;  28  cows, 
bull;  milking  equipment;  5  year  bungalow;  big  bam, 
other  buildings;  $9,950.  Write  about  A-3513  QE. 
West’s,  J.  L.  Ludwig,  110  E.  Second  St.,  Couders- 
port.  Pa.  _ 

260  ACRE  Yakima  irrigated  stock  ranch.  Sacrifice. 
Roger  Chute,  Outlook.  Washington. _ ^ 

STATEN  ISLAND  man  and  his  2  veteran  sons  would 
like  small  farm,  5  to  10  aces,  bungalow  or  attrac¬ 
tive  farm  house,  commuting  distance  to  New  York  City 
(New  York  or  New  Jersey)  $7,000  to  $9,000.  Will  ex¬ 
change  7  room  house,  automatic  heat,  tile  bath  and 
kitchen,  playroom,  gardens,  garage,  if  owner  of  farm 
would  like  to  come  to  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  (Write) 
Harry  S,  Clark,  30  Bay  St,,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 

PUREBRED  Holstein  farm,  beautiful  bams,  silo, 
completely  modem  home,  insulated,  all  improvements, 
excellent  condition,  state  road,  near  stores,  school,  250 
acres,  stream,  timber,  42  stock,  tractor,  equipment. 
$30,000.  Kendall  Earl  Hay,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Phone  1510 

GARAGE  With  wholesale  and  retail  parts  department, 
service  department  and  equipment,  four  pump 

covered  service  station.  Central  Florida's  best  location, 
four  year  lease,  low  rent,  $35,000  cash.  Apopka  Auto 
Parts,  Box  216,  Apopka,  Florida. 

WEST’S  Fall  catalogue:  Hundred  pages  of  farms  and 
business  bargains.  Free  copy,  write  West’s  Farm 
Agency.  Brokers.  QE-2.  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa, _ 

EXCELLENT  Grain  and  hog  farm  176  acres;  has  40 
acre  timber  and  wood  lot,  Mrs.  Chas.  Camp, 
Cato,  Cayuga  County.  New  York. 

MODERN  10-room  residence,  water,  gas,  electricity. 

6  outbuildings,  12,000  chicken  capacity  in  12,000 
square  feet.  100  acres;  macadam  road,  $40,000.  Princi- 
pals  only.  Harry  Chapeil,  Red  Hook,  New  York. 

NEW  Fall  Catalog — describes  hundreds  of  bargains, 
farms,  homes,  business  places  etc.  Its  free,  get  It 
now,  brokers-salesmen,  or  if  interested  in  becoming  a 
salesman  contact  us  now.  We  have  hundreds  of  buyers 
and  need  more  outlets.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York  58. _ 

FOR  Sale:  110  acre  farm,  electricity,  level,  timber, 
fair  buildings,  water;  near  lake.  $3,500,  $500  cash 
balance  monthly,  Chas.  Peters.  Kingsley,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  121  acres,  level;  edge  Seneca  Falls. 

Modem  buildings,  bath,  electricity.  Dairy  crops 
all  in.  Silo  full  of  ensilage.  12  acres  of  wheat. 
Complete  line  tractor  tools.  Will  sell  immediately 
bare  or  equipped.  Willard  Robbins,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Phone  329- W, _ 

WANTED:  House,  near  city,  bus  line;  New  York 
State,  Connecticut.  Will  pay  cash.  Write  particu- 
lars.  BOX  4392.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANT  to  purchase  a  complete  dairy  farm,  operating 
in  New  Jersey.  Give  full  particulars,  as  to  acreage, 
number  of  cattle  and  lowest  cash  price,  etc.  BOX 
4395,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200  ACRE  farm,  16  room  modem  home.  Tame  ham, 
near  village.  Sacrifice  $8,090,  terms.  Steinhardt, 
Brokers,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y, _ 

DEER  and  bird  hunters,  700  acres,  stream,  old 

house  and  barn,  Sussex  county.  $30  acre.  Harry 
Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT:  Dairy  farm;  270  acres;  income  $14,890; 

woodland  valued  $5,000;  520  fruit  trees;  2  homes 
11  and  7  rooms;  bam  30x100;  30  stanchions;  2nd 
bam;  silo;  other  buildings;  electricity;  $10,000. 
Write  about  12,811  QE.  West’s  Farm  Agency  Division, 
Clyde  D.  Wrench,  Rep.,  210  E.  Union  St„  Newark, 
N.  Y.  Complete  list  of  other  bargains  mailed  free. 
Buck  &  West  Realtors, _ 

FARM  for  sale,  310  acres  on  good  macadam  road,  13 

room  bouse,  bath,  electricity,  telephone,  120  ft. 
well,  water  under  pressure,  2  large  bams.  School 
bus,  mail  delivery,  2  milk  delivery  trucks  by  door. 
Stock  and  tools  if  wanted,  yor  particulars  write 
Alien  Cass,  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. _ 

STOCKtED-Equipt  127  acres;  $4,000;  4  acres  fruit; 

8,JOQn!f-  electricity;  overlooking  lake;  barn  32x80; 
poultry  400  capacity,  other  buildings;  tractor,  cattle, 
7  hogs;  complete  line-milking-farming  equipment; 

Write  about  C-5609  QE.  West’s  Brokers, 
Winch,  Box  No,  11.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

SALE,  property,  ideal  for  lumber,  feed,  farm  eauiD- 
Yorker’  general  store*  etc-  BOX  4398»  Bural  New- 


FOR  Sale:  235  acre  Eastern  Ohio  farm.  Good  build- 
_mgs,  conveniences,  BOX  4405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAINE:  Write  to  me  for  a  farm.  I  have  low  priced 

and  modern  farms.  Let  me  help  you.  Fred  J.  Farley 
Agency,  Richmond,  Maine.  _ 

WANTED:  One-man  dairy  farm  within  100  miles 
New  York  City.  BOX  4401,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  100  acres  and  timber,  all  con- 

vemences  in  good  8-room  house,  barn,  etc;  lots  of 
fruit,  A.  Dabashinsky,  Bos  185,  Sugarloaf,  Penna. 

IMMEDIATE  possession.  100  acre  diversified  Columbia 
County  farm;  7 -room  colonial;  electricity;  gravity 
water  to  house  and  barn;  asphalt  highway;  orchard; 
trout  creek;  view;  barn  which  cost  $5,000  pre-war; 
having  bought  a  larger  property  will  reduce  price 
for  quick  sale  from  $7,000  to  $6,000.  Only  $1,000 
down.  Thomas  Wilson,  owner.  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
R.  F.  D.  2. 


43  ACRE  poultry  farm,  good  set  buildings,  fully 
equipped,  2,000  layer,  4,000  chick  capacity  Im¬ 
proved  road,  12  miles  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Owner  re- 
tinng,  $lo,000;  terms.  A.  R,  Simpler.  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

3-FAMILY  house,  18  rooms,  all  modern  improve- 

an^notS’  "i2'£ar  £arag®’  brass  Plumbing  (Crane), 
40x100  oil  burner.  BOX  4409,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  near  New  Paltz.  10  acres.  200  apple 
trees,  10  years  old  and  300  peach  trees.  House 
i?  ,  8°od  condition;  artesian  well  and  bam. 
BOX  4412.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WESTERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  261  acres;  pas- 
teurizing  plant,  milk  route;  54  head  cattle;  tractor: 
finest  equipment;  13  rooms,  bath;  dairy  barn  36x110’ 
sv>6n reP°rted  income  $27,000,  investment 
$52  000;  sacrifice  $34,000.  Write  2457  QE.  West’s. 
Brokers,  Carlson,  Stearns  Bldg.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


FIND  comfort  and  security.  100  acre  farm,  house, 
ye?rs„  old*  1  rooms  and  bath,  hot  water  heat, 
hardwood  floors  down,  electric  pump  barn  with  17 
stanchions,  water  buckets,  poultry  house,  grainery, 

mnke^  hoUSh’i ,milk  oh0HSe  with  cooler’  18  Guernsey 
milkers,  9  heifers,  2  horses,  sulky  plow,  drag,  m 

spreader  on  rubber,  drill,  10  hoe.  new  sulky  cuitiva- 
tor  mowing  machine,  side  rake,  dump  rake,  hay 
loader,  -  unit  milking  machine,  hand  cultivator,  hay, 
ensilage.  Price  $8,000  bare  or  $14,700  complete. 

Telephone  ^752  59  iIai“  St’*  CortIand'  N-  Y- 


STOCKED!  equipped  dairy  farm;  located  near 

Danielson,  Conn.,  12-room  house  with  all  modern, 
conveniences  and  adaptable  for  two  families.  New 
barn  with  40  tie-ups  and  drink-ups,  silo,  and  all 
farm  equipment,  22  cows,  owner  selling  Grade  A 
milk.  1  rice,  $17,000.  Slate  Agency,  R.  F.  D.  No  4, 
Norwich,  Conn,  Telephone  127-2  Jewett  City,  Conn. 
POULTRY  farm  for  sale.  Nine  acres,  5-room  house, 

faev osT  1’2i°°  LFerS’  -Excellent  transportation 
facilities,  28  miles  from  Newark.  Price  $8,500. 
S.  L.  McHenry,  Deans,  N.  J, _ 

For  sale  or  rent  to  reliable  couple,  two  acres  land 
cottage,  barn,  chicken  coop.  Details  upon  in- 
quiry  Duncan  Fairlie,  Box  42,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 

$300  BUYS  in  village,  half  acre  with  good  cellar 
Orweu'  pf6™  aDd  P3rtly  built  hmise’  Champlin! 

SCEXIG  Vermont  farm,  1945  income  $7,900;  excellent 
buildings,  trout  brook.  Also  suitable  ski  tow. 
Summer  home.  George  Collester.  Springfield,  Mass. 

106  ACRE  farm  for  sale.  Good  land  suitable  for  all 
crops;  80  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  old  growth 
‘V?!,  I\  Good  roads.  Price  $7,000.  E.  F.  Betts, 
-Miirorci,  Del. 

50  ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  stock  and  tools; 
Oswego  County.  BOX  4427,  Rural  •  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  Farm:  100  acres  or  more,  tillable,  rest 
wooded,  house  and  barns;  cheap,  easy  terms.  Pre¬ 
fer  Newburgh  to  Albany  or  thereabouts.  BOX  4418, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

TRACT  of  land  wanted  near  New  York  City;  state 
price.  BOX  4422.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  anywhere  in  New  England  States,  decent 
apartment  at  reasonable  rent.  State  particulars 
and  telephone  number,  BOX  4424,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Camp  or  suitable  location,  100  miles  New 

t, Clt7’  .Water.  Rent  or  buy  reasonable.  BOX 
442b,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  home,  modern  plumbing,  heating, 
within  commuting  distance  of  Utica,  N.  Y  State 

°L  <lious-S’  grease,  price,  etc.  in  first  letter 
BOX  4444,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACREAGES,  homes,  farms,  ranches  two  with  lakes, 
one  having,  master’s  brick  Colonial,  tenant  house, 
beautiful  barn,  silos,  30  cows,  complete  $-32,000  High¬ 
way  4  acres,  good  buildings,  $4,500.  Village  garage, 
flat  second  floor,  $7,700.  Gas  cabin  stations,  country 
stores,  feed  business.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrieksen 
Brothers,  (26th  year)  Cobleskill,  (Eastern)  New  York, 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  Low  taxes. 

^lle3xr,WKest^  New  York  City.  Realtor 
Groendyke,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

RIVER  front  90  acres  half  bottom  land,  large 

colonial  dwelling,  fire  places,  barns,  etc.  $11,000. 
Rare  bargain.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

WANTED:  Western  Connecticut.  Small  house,  good 

condition,  all  conveniences,  barn,  few  acres,  main 
highway.  BOX  4447,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y„ 
oners  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
sP  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

HOAIE  permanent!  for  21  year  old  boy,  slightly  re- 

tarded,  healthy,  willing  to  allow  assist  on  farm, 
ivm*ns  easily,  must  be  kind,  congenial  family,  pay 

78°NewnYorkJe'TiSh'  B°X  49’  Station  E*  Brooklyn 

WORKING  man  wishes  room  and  board  in  small 

private  family,  permanent  if  suited  willing  to  make 
Vwkerf  “Sefu1,  in  country-  BOX  4429,  Rural  New- 

VACATION  and  permanent  boarders,  hunters,  ac^ 
commodated.  Cooking,  good  and  abundant.  Whittemoro 
Farm,  Canisteo,  New  York. 

ARIZONA  sunshine  may  keep  your  child  healthy 

ttuf\.,^Vnter-  Good  food,  intelligent  care  for  school 
age  child  in  small  Christian  family.  Tutoring  avail- 
able.  No  contagious  diseases  accepted.  Local  and 
xTeW.uY<irk,  rfferelK’cs-  Write  Corabel  Tyndall,  1035 
North  3rd  Ave.,  Tucson,  Arizona  for  terms, _ 

nGRSIN  G  home  In  Rockland  County.  Rates  from 
$150  monthly.  BOX  4333,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

DAMIO  Persimmons,  large  as  oranges,  beautiful,  deli- 
cious  semi-tropical  fruit,  good  for  sick  or  well 
They  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00,  half 
bushel  $4.00,  8  quarts  $2.50.  All  prepaid.  Will  begin 
shipping  about  Oct.  15th.  Fitzgerald’s  Fruit  Farm 
Stephenville,  Texas. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
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Famous  Mobilgas  with 

Flying  Horsepower! 

A  great  gasoline 
with  the  same 
super  power 

ingredients  that  go  into  • V 
100  Octane  aviation  fuels. 
Means  high  power-pull  on 
tough  jobs — instant  response 
under  all  conditions. 


Finest  Mobiloil 
ever  made 

NEW  Mobiloil 
,  i  has  amazing 

\ 1  \  new  cleaning 

«i'  properties  that 
Vlobtt0"  keep  all  farm 

and  cars — freer 
of  power-wasting,  oil-wast¬ 
ing  deposits. 

This  great  new  oil  resists  ex¬ 
cessive  thinning — gives  full- 
bodied  protection.  Figure 
your  requirements  for  next 
season  now. 


A  Mobilgrease 

to  fit  any  job! 

MOBILGREASE  No.  2-A  tacky 
grease  with  exceptional  re¬ 
sistance  to  heat — water  — 
shock  loads;  seals  out  dust; 
sticks  to  its  job  under  tough¬ 
est  conditions. 

MOBILGREASE  No.  5— Ideal  for 
cooling  down  “hot  spots” 
such  as  cylinder  bearings . . . 
for  protecting  front  wheel 
bearings. 

MOBILGREASE  No.  6— Specially 
made  for  water  pump.  Won’t 
wash  out  or  clog  engine  cool¬ 
ing  system. 


Representative 


you  with  the  exactly  right  oil  or  grease  for  every 
point  of  friction  in  every  machine  you  use. 

His  “know-how”  pays  big  dividends  in 
fuel  and  power  savings — in  lower  over-all  costs 
per  hour  of  machine  operation— fewer  repairs 
and  part  replacements.  Call  in  this  man  today. 
His  service  saves  a  lot— costs  you  nothing! 


He  shows  you  how  to  save  time  and  man¬ 
hours,  cut  costs  and  breakdowns,  boost  output  on 
your  farm— by  adapting  to  your  equipment  the 
newest  maintenance  techniques  proved  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  factories,  on  thousands  of  farms! 

§P£"~  He  bases  his  recommendations  on  scien¬ 
tific  charts— the  latest  technical  data— provides 


Call  Your 

Mobilgas-Mobiloil 

Representative 


TUNE  IN  THE  MOBILGAS  PROGRAM  —  MONDAY  EVENINGS  —  9:30  E.S.T.  —  NBC 
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Mobil  Radiator  Flush  •  Mobil  Hydrotone  •  Mobil  Handy  Oil 
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Bracing  Poorly  Formed  Apple  T rees 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker 

N  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
March  2,  1946,  this  author  de¬ 
scribed  the  pruning  of  young 
apple  trees  to  form  a  structur¬ 
ally  strong  framework,  capable 
of  producing  bumper  crops  of 
fruit.  Unfortunately,  many  trees  of  various 
ages,  now  growing  in  home  orchards,  were 
not  started  in  a  manner  that  resulted  in  a 
well  formed  head.  The  problem  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  discussion,  therefore,  is  what 
can  be  done  to  make  as  good  a  tree  as  possible 
out  of  one  that  has  been  permitted  to  make 
an  undesirable  type  of  growth? 

Corrective  Pruning  is  Effective 

If  the  tree  is  under  ten  years  of  age,  much 
can  be  done  by  judicious  and  careful  pruning 
to  correct  a  poorly  shaped  head,  providing  a 
sufficient  number  of  branches  are  available 
to  make  possible  the  selection  of  a  good  frame¬ 
work.  By  encouraging  the  growth  of  properly 
placed  branches  and  restricting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  undesirably  located  branches,  or  by 
removing  them  completely,  the  head  of  a  tree 
may  be  changed  from  an  undesirable  form  to 
one  of  considerable  merit.  This  requires 
patience  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  grower 
and  will,  of  course,  take  several  years  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results. 

In  the  case  of  mature  trees,  little  can  be 
done  to  alter  their  general  form  or  shape. 
Corrective  pruning  can  accomplish  much  in 
thinning  out  branches  that  are  likely  to  break 
by  overloading  with  fruit.  It  can  correct  im¬ 
proper  branching  to  some  extent,  and  thus 
make  it  less  likely  that  limbs  that  form  poor 
crotches  with  their  neighbors  or  with  the 
trunk  will  split  under  a  heavy  load.  Scaffold 
branches  that  arise  from  the  trunk  at  a  wide 
angle  are  more  likely  to  have  a  strong  connec¬ 
tion  than  limbs  that  form  a  narrow  angle  with 
the  trunk.  Consequently,  when  correcting 
poor  conformation,  remember  that  scaffold 
branches  that  form  narrow  angles  with  the 
trunk  or  tend  to  grow  nearly  parallel  to  it 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  split  away  from 
the  trunk  under  a  heavy  crop. 

Brace  Large  Trees 

The  limit  of  corrective  measures  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  pruning  is  quickly  reached, 
however,  and  some  mechanical  means,  such 
as  bolting  or  bracing,  is  much  more  practical 
in  preventing  breakage  of  mature  trees.  Often 
a  combination  of  pruning  and  bracing  is  ad¬ 
visable.  The  bracing  of  trees  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  as  each  tree  presents  an 
individual  problem.  The  problem  is  to  de¬ 
cide  where  the  tree  is  structurally  weak  — 
where  splitting  is  most  likely  to  take  place  — 
and  then  apply  the  mechanical  support  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  breakage  by  making  the 
stronger  part  of  the  tree  carry  part  of  the 
load  of  the  weaker  section.  After  a  few  trees 
have  been  studied  and  experimented  with, 
the  process  becomes  quite  simple.  Trees  fall 
into  certain  types  that  may  be  handled  in 
quite  the  same  manner.  Often,  the  necessary 


corrective  measures  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 

The  simplest  type  of  failure  is  for  a  tree 
to  split  in  two  parts  down  the  main  axis  of 
the  trunk.  This  condition  often  can  be  antici¬ 
pated  before  it  happens,  as  the  shape  of  the 
tree  in  this  case  gives  a  clue  as  to  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Trees  that  are  in  general  V-shaped,  that 
is,  having  two  main  scaffold  branches  that 
form  a  rather  narrow  angle  with  each  other 
where  they  leave  the  trunk,  are  likely  to 
split  in  this  manner.  If  no  splitting  of  the 
trunk  has  occurred  the  tree  may  be  braced 
by  running  a  wire  or  cable  from  an  eye  bolt 
or  lag  screw  in  one  main  branch  to  a  similar 
fastening  in  the  other,  well  up  in  the  tree. 
If  the  trunk  has  started  to  split,  a  body  bolt 
through  the  trunk  with  large  washers  on 
each  end  drawn  tight  should  give  the  tree 
sufficient  support  to  bear  many  crops  of  fruit. 
Usually  branch  bracing  is  necessary  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  body  bolting.  Sometimes  trees  that 
have  split  so  badly  that  both  sides  have 


A  roll  of  seven-strand  galvanized  cable  ( three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  lag  screw  hooks 
and  clips  for  fastening  cable  ends.  The  lag  screws 
are  inserted  as  far  as  possible  so  that  the  cable  will 
not  slip  out  of  the  hook. 

fallen  over  in  opposite  directions,  may  be 
pulled  upright  with  block  and  tackle,  and 
bolted  and  braced  so  as  to  have  nearly  their 
original  strength.  Trees  that  split  in  three  or 
four  sections  may  also  be  saved  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  manner  by  using  several  body 
bolts  and  more  branch  bracing. 

The  most  efficient  practice,  however,  is  to 
strengthen  poorly  formed  trees  before  they 
split  or  break.  Branch  bracing  is  the  most 
practical  method  of  accomplishing  this.  Eye 
bolts  or  screw  eyes  may  be  used  to  hold  the 
wire.  When  used  on  heavy  branches,  round 
eyes  are  likely  to  open  sufficiently  to  let  the 
wire  slip  out  unless  fittings  of  large  diameter 
are  used.  Square  headed  lag  screw  hooks  are 
more  satisfactory  and  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  stress;  the  three-eighth  inch  diameter  is 
a  good  size  to  use.  Screws  that  will  enter  the 
branches  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
practically  never  pull  out,  and  they  are 
cheaper  and  much  easier  to  use  than  eye  bolts, 
as  no  boring  needs  to  be  done.  A  No.  9  wire 
is  as  heavy  as  can  be  conveniently  used.  A 
three-sixteenth  inch  stranded  galvanized  cable 
is  more  flexible  and  is  easily  fastened  with 
clips  made  for  this  purpose. 

Trees  that  have  a  group  of  limbs  arising 
from  the  trunk  near  one  location,  forming 
a  vase-shaped  head,  are  best  braced  by  a 
circle  of  cable  passing  through  a  lag  screw 
hook  set  at  the  same  height  in  the  inner  face 
of  each  branch,  as  high  in  the  tree  as  possible 
without  forming  too  large  a  circle.  The  ends 
of  the  cable  are  fastened  when  it  is  drawn 
tight,  but  each  branch  is  left  free  to  move 


independently.  In  this  way  the  weight  tends 
to  be  equalized  among  all  the  branches.  Some 
trees  must  be  handled  in  sections  to  properly 
distribute  the  stress.  Possibly  there  is  one 
strong  upright  branch  to  which  several 
weaker  branches  on  various  sides  of  the  tree 
may  be  anchored.  Sometimes  a  branch  on  the 
north  and  the  south  may  be  tied  together, 
and  one  on  the  east  and  the  west.  In  this 
case  the  cables  will  form  a  cross  and  it  may 
be  well  to  fasten  them  at  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section.  Bracing  can  best  be  done  when  the 
trees  are  dormant.  The  branches  have  no  ex¬ 
cess  weight  at  that  time  from  leaves  or  fruit 
and  therefore  they  tend  to  be  more  erect;  thus 
permitting  the  cable  to  be  tightened  easily. 

The  tree  itself  may  be  made  to  form  a 
natural  brace  under  proper  conditions.  If 
young  branches  or  water  sprouts,  one-quarter 
to  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  present 
in  a  convenient  position  on  branches  that  it 
is  desirable  to  anchor,  they  may  be  caused 
to  grow  together  and  form  a  strong  natural 
brace.  To  accomplish  this,  the  twig  or  sprout 
from  one  branch  is  twisted  tightly  about  the 
one  growing  toward  it  from  the  other  branch 
and  tied  in  place  in  the  Spring.  .Soon  these 
two  twigs  grow  together  and  continue  to  be 
a  living  part  of  the  tree.  Joining  is  insured 
by  removing  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  along  one 
side  of  each  twig,  where  the  two  are  twisted 
together.  After  a  year  or  so,  the  surplus  ends 
of  the  twigs  are  cut  off,  and  the  brace  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  in  size  from  year  to  year 
and  forms  a  strong  anchorage  between  the 
two  large  branches.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
method,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  inarches, 
as  they  are  called,  before  breakage  is  likely, 
as  it  takes  three  or  four  years  before  they 
become  effective. 

Measures  similar  to  those  discussed  here 
may  prolong  by  many  years  the  productive 
life  of  apple  trees  that  were  permitted  to  make 
improper  development  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
corrective  pruning  in  their  early  life. 


Combustion  in  Coal  Piles 

By  taking  proper  precaution,  spontaneous 
combustion  in  coal  bins  and  coal  piles  can 
be  prevented.  A  method  that  gives  good  results 
without  being  expensive  is  to  carefully  dump 
the  coal  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  roll. 
That  is,  do  not  dump  it  from  one  point  con¬ 
tinually  as  from  a  crane  or  conveyor  belt 
onto  a  conical  pile.  By  dumping  the  coal  from 
one  point,  the  large  lumps  always  roll  down 
the  side  and  the  fine  coals  remain  in  the 
center  of  the  cone. 

This  separation  should  not  take  place.  It 
is  the  infiltration  of  air  between  the  large 
lumps  that  is  usually  the  cause  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  Because  of  this  fact,  fires  usually 
start  near  the  edge  of  the  pile  among  the 
large  lumps,  and  not  inside  where  the  air  is 
excluded.  For  instance,  down  in  the  original 
coal  beds  themselves,  before  the  coal  is 
mined,  we  never  hear  of  any  spontaneous 
combustion.  Why?  Because  there  is  no  air 
down  there  in  contact  with  the  coal.  Some 
large  consumers  today  run  steam  rollers  or 
bulldozers  over  the  top"  of  the  coal,  to  pack  it 
and  thus  eliminate  air  voids.  w.  F.  s. 


Left:  An  open-headed  Delicious  tree  braced  by  a  circle  of  flexible  cable  running  through  lag  screw  hooks  inserted  in  the  branches.  The  clips  fastening  the 
cable  ends  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  center.  Right:  The  splitting  of  this  poorly  formed  Delicious  apple  tree  could  have  been  prevented  by  bracing.  Trees  thus, 
badly  broken  down  often  can  be  pulled  together  with  block  and  tackle,  long  bolts  inserted  through  the  trunk,  and  the  branches  braced  with  flexible  cable  or 

heavy  wire. 
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Soil  Conservation  Pays  Off 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  potato  dealer  who 
became  a  soil  conservationist  in  order  to 
get  enough  high  grade  potatoes  to  sell.  Now 
he  not  only  sells  potatoes,  he  *grows  them 
too — an  average  of  327  bushels  of  top  quality 
spuds  per  acre  on  the  hill  farm  which  he 
bought.  What  is  more,  the  fertile  topsoil  on 
his  farm  is  staying  where  it  is  needed,  to 
maintain  and  possibly  improve  this  excellent 
production. 

Here  is  what  happened.  Edward  L.  Kent  of 
Wellsville,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y., 
has  been  a  successful  potato  dealer 
for  some  years.  He  bought  the 
best  potatoes  he  could  get  and 
then  sold  them  under  his  own 
brand,  which  soon  became  famous, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand 
for  Kent  brand  potatoes  exceeded 
the  supply.  So  Mr.  Kent  decided 
to  start  growing  them  himself.  He 
bought  a  200-acre  hilltop  farm 
near  Andover  and  planted  50 
acres  to  potatoes,  in  straight  rows, 
running  up  and  down  hill.  Two 
things  soon  occurred:  First,  the 
soil  began  to  wash;  and  second, 
his  potato  yields  were  uneven, 
especially  where  sloping  land  on 
the  hilltop  gave  erosion  a  chance 
to  steal  away  soil  fertility.  All  this 
started  Kent  thinking  about  soil 
conservation.  A  friend  who  was  a 
grower  in  a  nearby  county  had 
recommended  that  he  adopt  con¬ 
servation  measures  when  he  first 
bought  the  farm.  This  grower 
pointed  out  how  practices  such  as 
strip  cropping  and  diversion 
ditches  would  not  only  save 
soil  and  fertilizer,  but  would 
also  keep  crop-growing  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  fields.  But  Kent 
decided  at  that  time  to  start 
growing  his  potatoes  according 
to  the  conventional,  square  field 
pattern.  After  a  year  or  two, 
however,  he  began  to  realize 
that  maybe  soil  conservation 
was,  after  all,  the  answer  to 
his  problem  of  how  to  get  both 
fine  quality  potatoes  and  de¬ 
pendable  high  yields  as  well. 

He  began  to  read  everything 
available  on  soil  conservation 
and  also  contacted  the  people 
in  charge  of  his  soil  conser¬ 
vation  district.  By  the  Summer 
of  1942,  Kent  had  signed  up 
as  a  cooperator  in  this  work. 

Technicians  made  a  field  by 
field  survey  of  his  farm,  the 
findings  were  talked  over,  and 
a  soil  conservation  plan  finally 
worked  out  and  agreed  upon. 

The  first  job  concerned  the 
old,  square  field,  straight  row 
pattern  which  had  to  be 
changed  over  into  a  modern, 
streamlined  one  of  ever-level, 
contour  strips  that  wound 
around  the  hilltop.  Strips  of 
potatoes  alternated  with  strips 
of  grass  or  grain  or  other  close 
growing  crops  so  as  to  break 
up  the  flow  of  rain  water  which 
produces  erosion.  But  the  Kent 
conservation  plan  did  not  stop 
with  contour  stripping  his  fields. 

He  put  in  875  feet  of  tile  drain 
to  take  care  of  wet  spots  and 
developed  600  feet  of  sod 
waterways  on  top  of  the  tile 
drain,  so  that  surface  runoff 
would  not  form  gullies  in  the 
natural  depressions  in  the  fields. 

He  rented  a  bulldozer  and 
cleared  out  a  lot  of  boulders. 

Only  last  year  he  did  another 
job  which  heavy  equipment 
made  easier  and  more  economi¬ 
cal.  He  constructed  about  8,200 
feet  of  diversion  ditches.  Al¬ 
ready  these  ditches  have  saved 
soil  and  helped  to  boost  yields 
by  catching  surplus  rain  water 
and  carrying  it  safely  to  suit¬ 


able  outlets.  On  24  acres  of  the  steeper 
slopes  which  need  permanent  cover  to  pre¬ 
vent  erosion,  he  has  planted  trees.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  develop  this  plantation  along  with 
the  rest  of  his  farm  woodland,  so  that  it  will 
become  a  paying  part  of  his  farm,  yielding 
regular  crops  of  valuable  forest  products. 

These  conservation  measures  have  saved 
more  for  Edward  Kent  than  just  his  soil. 
Potatoes  take  water  to  grow,  and  contour 
farming  provides  the  necessary  water  by 
holding  it  on  the  field.  With  17,000  bushels 
of  high-grade  potatoes  coming  frqrn  52  acres, 


this  327-bushel  per  acre  average  is  excellent 
proof  that  his  soil  and  water  conservation 
plan  is  paying  off  handsomely.  Compared 
with  his  previous  yields,  the  present  yields 
average  32  bushels  more  per  acre. 

Since  becoming  a  grower,  Kent  has  con¬ 
centrated  on  producing  and  selling  certified 
seed,  not  only  seed  potatoes,  but  also  seed 
oats,  the  latter  being  a  profitable  sideline. 
They  are  grown  in  some  of  the  contour  strips 
which  alternate  with  the  cultivated  strips  of 
potatoes.  This  year  he  had  52  acres  in  potatoes 
and  42  acres  in  grain.  He  is  just  beginning  to 
get  a  satisfactory  clover  produc¬ 
tion  as  well,  which  he  thinks  will 
further  increase  his  potato  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Kent  potato  exhibits  have 
twice  won  the  Grand  Champion¬ 
ship  at  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Show.  He  also  won  the  Grand 
Championship  of  the  Allegany 
County  Potato  Show  in  1945.  In 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  very 
latest  developments  in  potato 
growing  and  potato  diseases,  he 
attends  each  year  the  important 
meetings  and  instructive  gather¬ 
ings  concerning  potato  culture. 
Because  he  does  not  consider  that 
his  soil  conservation  program  is 
complete,  even  now,  he  expects 
to  develop  this  plan  still  further. 
But  what  he  has  done  already  in 
saving  soil  and  in  increasing  pro- 
Soil  conservation  methods,  using  contour  stripping,  have  boosted  the  average  duction  through  conservation  has 
yield  on  the  farm  of  Edward  L.  Kent  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  to  327  bushels 

of  high  grade  potatoes  per  acre.  Started  in  1942,  this  practice  has  both  saved  .  improved  ms  land  max  ne  con- 
and  improved  the  top  soil.  Also,  planting,  spraying  and  harvesting  are  all  easier  siders  it  has  more  than  doubled 
to  perform  with  a  contour  type  of  farming,  than  when  conventional,  straight  jn  value  Aside  from  the  money 

_ hiUside  rows  are  used •  _ralue,  there  is  also  a  pride  of 

possession  and  great  satisfaction 


The  Story  of  Thanksgiving  Day 

To  many  Americans,  Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  holiday,  a  day  to  hop  in 
the  car  and  visit  the  old  folks,  a  day  for  a  big  turkey  dinner  following  a 
football  game,  a  day  of  bright  chrysanthemums  and  pleasure.  To  others  it 
is  a  holy  day,  a  day  for  church  attendance,  for  giving  thanks  for  world  peace, 
for  plenteous  harvests,  and  for  the  many  blessings  God  has  bestowed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  dark  periods  of  American  history,  it  was  a  day  for  the  people  to 
commune  with  God,  to  ask  His  blessings  and  guidance  for  their  leaders  and 
country,  a  day  for  asking  as  well  as  for  thanking. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  our  oldest  national  holiday.  Its  date  is  now  set 
from  year  to  year  by  presidential  proclamation,  in  accordance  with  tradition 
and  custom,  but  up  until  1864  days  of  thanksgiving  were  proclaimed  only 
°*4  social  occasions  as  some  national  crisis  was  neared  or  weathered.  The 
Thanksgiving  time  goes  back  to  that  faraway  New  England  day  in 
1621  when  Governor  Bradford  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  decided  that  the 
plenteous  harvest  should  be  celebrated  with  a  general  day  of  thanksgiving. 
The  exact  date  chosen  is  not  known,  but  some  historians  place  it  as  December 
13.  The  celebration  lasted  a  week,  and  about  80  friendly  Indians  came  to 
help  the  Pilgrims  dispose  of  vast  quantities  of  wild  turkey,  venison,  duck 
and  geese.  They  also  feasted  upon  fish,  cornbread,  puddings  and  pastries, 
with  clam  chowder,  hissing  hot,  for  the  first  course. 

The  harvest  of  1622  was  a  poor  one,  and  the  Plymouth  Colony  had  no 
celebration  that  year,  but  by  the  following  year,  conditions  had  so  far  im¬ 
proved  that  Governor  Bradford  declared  that  July  30  should  be  a  day  of  ‘ 
thanks.  By  1630  the  idea  had  spread  to  Boston,  and  in  the  century  following 
many  public  days  of  thanksgiving  were  held  throughout  New  England. 
Connecticut  has  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  observance  since  1647.  The 
first  printed  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  was  issued  in  1677.  Other  colonies 
held  days  of  thanks  and  gradually  the  celebrations  lost  their  distinctly  New 
England  flavor.  The  year  1777  saw  the  American  Revolution  in  full  action, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  Colonies  at  a  low  ebb.  Then  came  the  defeat  of  the 
English  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  the  Continental  Congress,  sitting 
at  York,  Pennsylvania,  called  for  a  day  of  public  thanks.  The  day  chosen, 
December  18,  1777,  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  which  all  of  the  13 
colonies  celebrated  together.  General  Washington  issued  proclamations 
for  days  of  thanksgiving  by  the  Continental  Army  on  December  18,  1777 
and  May  7,  1778,  when  news  of  the  French  Alliance  was  received  at  Valley 
Forge.  Congress  continued  to  issue  Thanksgiving  proclamations  for  vari¬ 
ous  dates  in  November  and  December  each  year  until  1783.  Then  for  five 
years  thereafter  only  local  celebrations  took  place. 

Washington’s  first  pi’oclamation  as  President  set  November  26,  1789,  the 
last  Thursday  of  the  month,  as  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  newly 
united  nation.  From  that  time  until  the  Civil  War,  only  occasional  days  of 
thanksgiving  were  celebrated  nationally.  Following  the  Union  victory  at 
Gettysburg,  President  Lincoln  set  aside  August  6,  1863  for  “national  thanks¬ 
giving,  praise  and  prayer.”  Previous  to  that,  however,  Mrs.  Sarah  Josephs 
Hale,  New  Hampshire  born,  had  campaigned  for  17  years  as  editor  of 
Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  to  make  Thanksgiving  Day  an  annual  national  holiday. 
Her  labors  were  finally  rewarded  after  a  visit  to  Lincoln,  who  chose  the 
last  Thursday  of  November,  November  24,  1864,  for  the  Thanksgiving  date. 
Since  then,  the  last  Thursday  in  November  has  usually  been  desig¬ 
nated  annually  by  presidential  proclamation,  and  the  action  of  the  various 
Governors,  as  Thanksgiving  Day. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  Benjamin  Franklin’s  version  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  observance.  Franklin  relates  how  the  first 
settlers'  of  New  England,  undergoing  many  difficulties  in  wresting  a  living 
from  the  wilderness,  were  given  to  “laying  their  distresses  before  the  Lord, 
in  frequent  set  days  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Constant  meditation  on  these 
subjects  kept  their  minds  gloomy  and  discontented.”  Finally,  when  it  was 
^proposed  to  hold  another  fast,  it  is  recorded  that  “a  farmer  of  some  plain 
sense  arose  and  remai'ked  that  the  inconveniences  they  suffered  and  con¬ 
cerning  which  they  had  so  often  wearied  Heaven  with  their  complaints  were 
not  so  great  as  they  might  have  expected  and  were  diminishing  every  day.” 
He  suggested,  therefore,  that  “it  would  be  more  becoming  the  gratitude  they 
owed  to  the  Divine  Being  if,  instead  of  a  fast,  they  should  proclaim  a 
Thanksgiving.”  This  sound  advice  was  followed.  Prayers  recounting  hard¬ 
ships  and  petitioning  deliverance  gave  way  to  prayers  giving  thanks  for 
their  manifold  mercies  and  blessings.  They  held  a  feast  instead  of  a  fast. 
Rejoicings  replaced  repinings.  All  were  encouraged  to  take  up  their  daily 
tasks  with  renewed  courage  and  vigor.  That,  as  originally  proclaimed  by 
Governor  Bradford,  has  been  the  soirit  of  Thanksgiving  Day  for  325  years. 

W.  H.  Boller 


in  knowing  that  the  home 
place  is  being  materially  im¬ 
proved.  This  leaving  the  land 
in  better  condition  for  the 
coming  generations  is  the  only 
hope  that  posterity  has  of 
being  able  to  continue  farming, 
and  to  enjoy  our  present  high 
standard  of  living.  All  things 
of  material  value  must  come 
from  the  soil.  E.  B.  Getze 


About  Stubby 

Stubby  was  a  very  small  red 
squirrel  who  had  lost .  part  of 
his  tail.  He  lived  in  the  woods 
across  the  road  from  my  house. 
He  was  a  daily  visitor  at  my 
porch,  where  I  fed  the  birds 
through  the  Winter.  One  day 
Stubby  was  busy  carrying  food 
to  the  woods  and  made  a  trip 
in  five  minutes.  When  he  dis¬ 
covered  another  squirrel  carry¬ 
ing  food,  he  took  a  piece  of 
bread,  went  about  two  feet  from 
the  porch,  dug  a  hole  in  the 
snow  and  buried  the  bread,  then 
he  was  back  after  more.  Soon 
the  other  squirrel  had  to  quit 
because  the  food  was  all  gone. 
Later,  Stubby  dug  up  his 
supplies  from  the  snow  and 
carried  them  to  his  nest. 

There  was  an  apple  tree  in 
our  dooryard,  where  the  apples 
hung  on  'the  tree  nearly  all 
Winter.  Stubby  thought  he 
owned  those  apples.  One  day 
a  gray  squirrel  three  times  as 
big  as  Stubby  was  up  in  the 
apple  tree,  chewing  up  apples 
to  get  the  seeds.  When  Stubby 
finally  saw  him,  he  went  up 
into  the  tree  in  a  hurry  and 
when  he  got  near  the  gray 
squirrel,  the  gray  squirrel 
jumped  from  the  top  of  the 
tree  into  the  snow.  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

In  the  Winter,  if  the  squirrels 
were  busy  carrying  apples 
across  the  road  to  the  woods, 
we  always  got  a  snowstorm 
without  fail.  How  did  they 
know?  B.  L.  A. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
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SERVING  HOMEMAKERS  SINCE  18  9  0 


You’ll  never  know  how  quick  and  convenient  cooking 
can  be  until  you  use  the  new  CALORIC  L.  P.*  Gas  Range. 
Flavor-Saver  Dual  Burners  give  you  hot  heat  for  fast  frying 
and  boiling— simmer  heat  for  slow  cooking— keep- warm 
heat  while  you’re  dishing  the  meal.  An  Automatic  timer 
turns  your  oven  on  and  off,  and  CALORIC  has  even  added 
a  patented  Soft- Action  oven  door  spring  so  you  can  open 
the  door  easily  and  gently. 

CALORIC  gives  you  new  ease  in  cooking,  new  beauty 
in  design.  CALORIC  is  the  easiest  range  in  America  to 
keep  clean.  See  the  new  CALORIC  L.  P.  Gas  Ranges  at  one 
of  our  4000  dealers. 

Caloric  Stove  Corporation,  Widener  Building,  Phila.  7,  Pa 

•L.P.  Gas  is  often  called  "bottled”  or  "tank”  gas.  It  does  away  with  build¬ 
ing  fires.  Saves  pumping  or  priming  stoves.  L.P.  Gas  gives  instant 
heat  at  the  turn  of  a  valve  for  anyone  who  lives  beyond  the  city  gas  limit. 


SEE 


rn 

FIRST... 


Flavor-Saver  Dual  Burners,  es¬ 
pecially  engineered  for  L.  P.  Gas 
and  guaranteed  for  life.  Save  up  to 
39%  of  your  fuel  •  Veri-Clean  com¬ 
pletely  removable  broiler  •  Hold- 
Heat  Oven  Seal,  keeps  heat  in  the 
oven  and  out  of  the  kitchen  •  Patented 
Soft- Action  oven  doorspring*  Seam¬ 
less  rounded  corner  Porcelain  En¬ 
amel  oven  and  broiler  •  Sturdy  One- 
Piece  Porcelain  Front  frame  construc¬ 
tion  •  One-Piece  Monotop  •  Easiest 


range  to  keep  clean  •  Automatic 
Oven  Timer — times  your  baking  for 
you  •  Telechron  Time  Check — 
counts  the  cooking  minutes. 


Photo — H.  S.  Pearson,  Massachusetts 
Here  is  one  New  England  farm  where  snugness  and  warmth  will  be  sure  to 
prevail  against  the 'coming  Winter’s  icy  blasts.  M.  E.  Monahan,  82  years  young, 
and  his  grandson,  Irving,  get  the  furnace  chunks  ready  on  their  Lancaster, 

N.  H.,  hill  farm. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

This  year  we  took  our  vacation  in 
October,  and  spent  a  most  delightful 
week  in  South  Woodstock,  Vt.  The 
day  we  went  up  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  October  1,  the  Green  Mountain 
State  celebrated  by  putting  on  a  10- 
inch  snowfall  in  spots.  On  Rutland 
Mountain,  between  Rutland  and  Wood- 
stock,  dozens  of  cars  were  stuck  in 
the  snow.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
we  saw  the  Green  Mountain  State  at 
its  loveliest.  I  have  traveled  most  of 
the  roads  of  New  England,  and  I  still 
think  that  the  30  mile  stretch  from 
Rutland  to  Middlebury  is  the  loveliest 
hour  ride  in  the  Northeast.  I  know 
some  five  and  10  mile  rides  that  may  be 
more  beautiful,  but  I  know  of  no  30 
mile  road  to  equal  that  combination  of 
valley  and  mountain  view. 

I  took  a  good  number  of  trips  during 
the  days  and  had  some  most  interest¬ 
ing  talks  with  farmers.  This  is  great 
Jersey  country  around  Woodstock.  A 
good  many  farmers  do  not  raise  corn 
silage;  many  do  not  even  go  in  for  grass 
silage.  Instead,  they  are  concentrating 
on  raising  the  very  finest  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  content  hay  and  improving  the 
pastures.  It  has  been  an  unusual  Fall 
in  the  north  country,  and  I  saw  liter¬ 
ally  dozens  of  farms  where  they  were 
getting  in  the  second  or  in  some  places 
third  crops  of  hay.  Other  than  better 
hay  and  pasture,  the  one  great  thing 
that  sticks  in  my  mind  after  talking  to 
perhaps  a  dozen  farmers  who  were 
willing  to  discuss  finances,  is  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  may  disturb  you.  It  is  a 
distance  away,  to  be  sure.  But  the  day 
of  a  farm  economy  based  on  whole 
milk  with  purchased  grains  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  Farm  after  farm  would  not 
be  a  going  concern  today  if  it  were 
not  for  the  high  prices  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  at  the  present  time.  Several  men 
told  me  that  as  it  is,  they  are  glad  to 
break  even  on  milk,  and  make  their 
year’s  profit  from  selling  breeding 
stock,  maple  syrup.  Summer  boarders, 
etc.  Here  and  there  one  comes  upon 
the  vanguard  of  the  future.  Farmers 
are  keeping  fewer  and  better  cows; 
they  are  raising  grain.  They  are  keep¬ 
ing  pigs  and  steers.  It  may  be  that 
the  hill  farms  can  raise  heifers  to  their 
second  calving  and  sell  dairy  cows  to 
big  milk  establishments  around  the 
cities  to  the  Southeast.  But  whole  milk 
production  with  grain  imported  from 
the  Middle  West  is  nearing  the  end  of 
its  run. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  was 
the  soil  conservation  work  in  the 
Ottaumachee  District  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Stanley  Wilson.  Stan  and 
I  were  classmates  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  20  odd  years  ago.  Di¬ 
version  ditches  are  being  built;  many 
drainage  projects  are  underway.  Con¬ 
touring  is  being  practiced.  Wherever 
one  goes  today,  he  can  see,  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  aware  of  the  need  of  safe¬ 
guarding  man’s  basic  asset. 

After  the  way  the  government  had 
bungled  the  meat  situation,  it  was 
cheery  to  go  into  a  community  locker 
plant  near  Woodstock  and  have  the 
manager  say,  “Tell  all  your  friends 
that  up  here  we  have  plenty  of  beef, 
pork  and  lamb.”  Incidentally  it  was  a 
pleasant  experience  to  come  from  the 
Boston  area  where  there  was  absolutely 
no  meat  to  a  tourist  home  in  Vermont 
and  eat  roast  beef,  beef  pie,  and  meat 
loaf.  And  we  had  bacon  for  breakfast 
every  day! 

One  of  the  pleasant  sidelights  of  our 
trip  was  a  visit  to  the  Morgan  Horse 
Farm  in  Middlebury.  I  know,  as  well 
as  you  do,  that  the  era  of  the  horse 
as  an  efficient  power  unit  in  farming 
is  on  the  wane.  Just  as  soon  as  tractors 
are  available,  our  horse  population  is 
likely  to  shrink  from  some  14  million 
to  half  that  or  less.  But  there  will 
always  be  admirers  of  the  chunky, 
high-lifed  Morgans.  People  will  want 
horses  for  recreational  purposes,  and 
of  course  there  will  be  some  small 
farms  where  farmers  will  cling  to 
horsepower  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Earth  now  begins  its  time  for  rest. 
The  pulse  of  life  slows  down.  There  s 
beauty  in  the  land  for  him  who  will 
see  it  And  we  know  that  behind  all 
is  that  Great  Spirit,  which,  come 


Spring,  will  send  its  miracle  working 
bloodstream  into  the  earth  again  that 
the  land  may  bear  its  crops  and  an¬ 
other  harvest  be  gleaned  for  man. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 


Legend  of  the  Finger  Lakes 

I  have  just  read  “The  Legend  of 
Indian  Summer,”  written  by  Mrs. 
E.  J.  W.  of  Pennsylvania  in  your  Nov. 
2  issue,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  ever  heard 
of  the  Indian  legend  as  to  how  the 
Finger  Lakes  in  Central  New  York 
came  into  being.  As  it  is  told,  the 
Great  Spirit,  wishing  to  reward  the 
Iroquois  for  their  devotion  to  him 
set  aside  this  region  and  put  down 
his  great  hand  on  the  land  and  blessed 
it;  and  where  his  thumb  and  fingers 
touched,  a  lake  came  into  being.  They 
are  Canandaigua,  Keuka,  Seneca, 
Cayuga  and  Owasca. 

About  15  years  ago  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  was  held  to 
commemorate  the  raid  of  General  John 
J.  Sullivan  and  his  Colonial  Army 
through  the  Indian  Country  to  burn 
and  destroy  the  crops.  It  was  held  on 
three  succeeding  Saturdays,  the  first 
Saturday  at  the  small  village  of 
Leicester  in  Livingston  County  where 
they  had  an  amazing  audience  of  50,000 
people.  The  second  Saturday  it  was 
held  just  outside  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
fore  a  crowd  of  65,000  and  on  the  third 
and  last  Saturday  at  Elmira  before  a 
crowd  of  75,000  people.  However  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  entire 
celebration  was  the  bonfires  along  the 
shores  of  all  the  lakes  on  the  evening 
of  the  Geneva  gathering.  The  Finger 
Lakes  Association  had  asked  the  folks 
who  gathered  along  the  lake  to  build 
these  bonfires  on  the  shores,  and  there 
were  literally  hundreds  of  them.  A 
party  of  friends  and  myself  drove  along 
the  shores  of  Seneca,  Keuka  and 
Canadaigua  and  it  was  an  inspiring 
sight. 

This  truly  is  a  beautiful  country  and 
I  never  tire  of  driving  through  this 
land  of  lakes,  hills  and  valleys,  where 
along  the  Keuka  hills  there  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  wonderful  grapes 
and  when  I  see  the  beauties  of  nature 
I  am  very  proud  to  know  that  I  was 
born  in  this  enchanted  land.  l.  R.  l. 


Two  Books  for  Christmas 

Two  very  interesting  little  books  on 
Americana,  designed  as  gift  books,  have 
just  been  published  by  Hastings  House, 
New  York  City.  They  are  so  choice  in 
form,  text,  color  work  and  price  that 
the  purchaser  will  find  it  hard  to  part 
with  them,  singly  or  as  a  set. 

Audubon  Birds  —  Those  who  enjoy 
the  Aubudon  prints  now  have  the  rare 
opportunity  to  see  the  famous  natural¬ 
ist’s  original  water  colors,  not  the 
familiar  reproductions  made  from  the 
engravings  of  his  bird  portraits.  For 
the  first  time,  16  of  John  James 
Audubon’s  original  paintings  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  book  and  reproduced  in 
six  colors.  The  text  is  readably  re¬ 
duced  from  his  own,  still  in  authentic 
use  today.  Paper  and  type  are  excellent; 
the  cardinal  bird  on  the  cover  strikes 
a  note  of  Christmas  red. 


American  Wild  Flowers — Here  again 
the  unusual  occurs.  Such  loved  flowers 
as  the  wild  geranium,  bluet,  wild  rose 
and  pipsissewa,  along  with  their  home- 
spun  and  botanical  names,  are  also 
shown  in  six  colors,  each  against  a 
background  in  grey  and  white  litho¬ 
graph,  hand  tinted.  Eyebright,  fof  in¬ 
stance,  stands  graceful  in  its  yellows, 
while  beyond  is  a  stretch  of  the  Hudson 
at  West  Point.  Plates  and  text  of 
flowers  are  from  the  originals  by 
Emma  C.  Embury,  nature  lover  of  a 
century  ago.  Edwin  C.  Whitefield’s 
scenes  are  beautiful.  Historical  notes 
and  bits  of  verse  add  value  and  appeal 
to  this  small  book  on  American  flora 
of  wood,  field  and  roadside. 

For  sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1.00  each.  (New  York  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  two  cents  sales  tax  on  each 
book.) 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


The  Parson  has  been  making  the  first 
rounds  of  his  visiting  these  days,  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  many  fine 
people  whose  homes  dot  the  surround¬ 
ing  countryside.  Farmers,  business  men, 
and  those  who  work  for  hire,  have 
all  exhibited  a  cordiality  which  augurs 
well  for  a  growing  friendship  through 
the  years.  And,  to  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  those  trips,  what  a  glorious  pano¬ 
rama  of  color  the  Fall  season  unloosed 
in  these  northern  New  Jersey  and 
southern  New  York  State  hills.  Driv¬ 
ing  down  Ackerman  hill,  many  motor¬ 
ists  have  stopped  to  drink  in  the  beauty 
of  a  picture  that  could  not  last  long. 
How  many  times  the  Parson  has 
lingered  a  bit  longer  than  necessary 
at  lunch  because  he  was  loath  to  leave 
the  spectacle  of  changing  colors  as 
seen  from  the  dining  room  window. 
The  yellow  and  red  of  the  maples, 
the  bare,  brown  branches  of  a  dead 
butternut  tree,  and  the  deep  red  of 
the  sumac  made  a  picture  that  we  shall 
often  strive  to  recall  during  the  bleak 
days  of  Winter. 

That  sumac  should,  by  all  logic,  come 
out  of  there,  for  it  encroaches  upon  a 
spot  that  should  be  a  part  of  the 
flower  garden.  But  what  flower  could 
lena  more  beauty  than  the  sumac  offers 
in  its  proper  time?  Then,  too,  the 
sumac  has  a  more  utilitarian  side  for 
the  Parson,  for  each  year  it  provides 
him  with  the  old  sumac  bobs  which 
make  one  of  the  best  of  materials  for 
use  in  his  bee  smoker.  Perhaps  he  will 
remove  just  enough  of  the  sumac  to 
make  a  token  recognition  of  the 
obligations  to  society,  and  retain  the 
rest  for  his  own  ulterior  purposes. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  pastorate 
and  many,  indeed,  are  the  things  that 
seem  to  be  at  their  very,  beginning 
here  right  now.  The  sumac  is  only  one 
minor  detail  of  the  manifold  problems 
presented  by  these  five  acres  of  parson¬ 
age  land  which  has  not  been  cultivated 
in  nearly  20  years.  In  one  spot,  a 
straggling  growth  betrays  the  location 
of  a  once  thriving  asparagus  patch. 
That  anything  might  be  done  to  revive 
it,  seems  beyond  hope.  A  new  plant¬ 
ing  is  probably  the  best  answer.  An 
especially  heavy  tangle  of  thorny 
growth  marks  the  location  of  the  old 
family  blackberry  patch.  It  may  be  that 
careful  pruning  and  cultivation  would 
bring  it  back  to  its  former  productive 
state;  but  half  an  houi^s  fighting 
against  thorns  that  whip  **across  the 
flesh  with  dogged  persistence,  makes 
it  seem  that  it  might  be  much  more 
comfortable  to  abandon  the  patch  and 
begin  afresh.  Birches,  wild  cherry, 
young  maples,  and  berry  bushes  have 
taken  over  the  place  so  completely  that 
walking  directly  through  the  ground 
from  boundary  to  boundary  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  demands  time,  endurance, 
and  tough  old  clothing.  A  quick  glance 
might  suggest  that  a  dulldozer  would 
be  the  quickest  clearing  device,  yet 
as  one  looks  more  carefully,  there  is 
so  much  of  beauty  on  the  place  which 
one  would  not  wish  to  destroy,  that 
some  other  method  would  be  better, 
even  though  slower.  There  are  some 
plants  which  we  would  like  to  lift 
from  their  present  locations  and  place 
where  they  might  be  more  advantage¬ 
ously  displayed.  There  are  young  trees 
of  such  fine  straight  lines  that  we 
would  like  to  let  them  grow  to  replace 
others  that  must  soon  die. 

Throughout  the  Winter,  the  Parson 
will,  from  time  to  time,  walk  through 
the  place  and  mark  with  his  knife  those 
trees  that  are  to  be  removed,  and  twist 
a  wire  around  those  that  he  would  like 
to  move  to  another  spot,  for  instance, 
that  clump  of  small  birches  that  should 
be  somewhere  near  the  driveway.  The 
more  definite  clearing  of  the  land  will 
begin  near  the  house  and  progress 
outward  as  the  land  is  needed  for  one 
thing  or  another.  It  will  not  all  be 
accomplished  in  one  year.  Indeed, 
some  of  it  may  never  be  accomplished: 
but  it  will  be  undertaken  in  such  order 
as  shall  promise  the  greatest  return 
in  beauty  and  utility  for  the  few  hours 
which  the  Parson  is  able  to  expend 
upon  it,  between  the  various  church 
and  community  duties  which  are  his 
first  obligation. 

Only  one  thing  is  fairly  certain  now. 
Just  north  of  the  garage  and  driveway 
lies  the  field  which  must  be  cleared  for 
the  beehives.  With  the  woods  to  the 
north  of  it,  as  shelter  from  the  Winter 
winds,  and  an  extracting  room  some¬ 
where  along  the  edge  of  it,  the  location 
will  be  ideal.  A  good  fence  will  have 
to  be  built  around  the  field  in  order 
that  a  few  sheep  can  be  run  there.  So 
far,  the  Parson’s  experience  with  sheep 
is  practically  nothing  at  all.  Of  what 
breed,  or  of  what  degree  of  fine  breed¬ 
ing,  his  sheep  shall  be,  he  has  not  yet 
decided.  Their  primary  purpose  will  be 
to  serve  as  lawn  mowers  around  the 
beehives.  If  you  have  ever  mowed 
grass  in  front  of  beehives,  you  will 
know  why  the  Parson  is  anxious  to  let 
the  sheep  be  his  agents.  Sheep  and 
bees  are  reputed  to  work  well  together, 
for  it  is  claimed  that,  when  the  bees 
becomes  ugly,  the  sheep  simply  hide 
their  heads  in  a  bush  Their  bodies  are 
not  vulnerable.  But  the  Parson  is  not 
so  built.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
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self-cleaning  tread 
gives  super-traction,  longer  wear 


Goodyear  open  center  gives  each  lug  a 
BITE  EDGE  (A),  so  entire  lug  (B)  pene¬ 
trates  full  depth,  full  length,  and  grips. 
Tires  with  connected  lugs  (dotted  lines, 
C)  have  no  point  of  penetration  in  trac¬ 
tion  zone  to  start  grip  and  pull  —  form 
mud-trap  pockets  that  foul  up,  causing 
excess  slip  and  spin.  But  the  Goodyear 
tread  —  o-p-e-n  at  the  center  —  is  fully 
self-cleaning,  always  deep-biting.  And 
because  all  Goodyear  lugs  are  the  same 
length,  Sure-Grips  pull  evenly,  ride 
smoother,  wear  longer. 


Tough  pulls  made  easy  with  Goodyear's 


CENTER 


OPEN 


IF  your  tractor  work  calls  for  full  trac¬ 
tion  under  tough  soil  conditions,  this 
fact  will  save  you  money:  you  get  super¬ 
traction  on  all  soils  and  do  more  work 
faster  —  with  Goodyear’s  self -cleaning 
open  center  Sure-Grips.  That’s  proved  by 
impartial  farm  experts  —  and  confirmed 
by  farmers  who  have  compared  tractor 
tires.  Like  Dan  L.  Brown  of  Delavan, 
Illinois,  who  says: 

“On  my  536  acres  I  do  a  lot  of  night  plow¬ 
ing  when  the  ground  is  wet  with  dew.  On 
one  tractor  I  had  to  use  chains  to  get  through. 
On  another — same  size  and  horsepoiver ,  but 
equipped  with  Goodyear  open  center  Sure- 
Grips — I  do  the  job  faster  and  easier  with¬ 


out  chains .  Goodyears  sure  outhaul  and 
outperform  other  tires  — pull  right  through 
soft  wet  spots  with  mighty  little  slip.” 

The  reason  why  is  explained  in  the  dia^ 
gram  above.  It  shows  you  how  Goodyear’s 
open  center  tread  design  makes  every 
tread  bar  grip  and  pull  to  give  you  super - 
traction  unmatched  by  any  closed -bar 
tread! 

Why  not  profit  from  this  proved  tread 
yourself?.  Specify  Goodyear  open  center 
Sure-Grips  in  replacing  old  tires,  and  on 
new  tractors  —  and  you’ll  be  sure  of  the 
proved  super-traction  that  keeps  you 
ahead  in  time,  work  and  money. 


Sura-Grip— T .  M .  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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in  our  neighborhood  who  did  not  plant 
according  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
Often  our  neighbors  would  ask  him 
when  the  “sign”  was  right  to  plant  a 
particular  crop.  He  would  always 
answer,  “when  you  get  your  ground 
in  condition  and  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able,  why  the  sign  will  be  right.”  It 
is  rather  surprising  how  many  people 
still  believe  in  “signs.”  Every  few  days 
during  the  planting  season  someone 
asks  me  when  the  “sign”  is  right  to 
plant  a  certain  crop.  The  climax  was 
reached  this  past  Spring  when  some 
one  asked  me  when  the  “sign”  was 
right  to  thin  corn.  During  all  the 
years  I  have  never  been  able  to  think 
of  a  better  reply  than  my  father’s 
usual  answer.  \ 

In  one  respect  the  gardeners  of  50 
years  ago  were  more  fortunate  than 
we;  they  did  not  have  to  expend  so 
much  time  and  energy  in  combating 
insects  and  plant  diseases.  True,  there 
were  a  few  potato  beetles,  plant  lice, 
and  cucumber  beetles,  but  they  were 
not  nearly  so  ravenous  as  our  modern 
breed.  They  were  easily  controlled  by 
dusting  with  burnt  lime,  wood  ashes, 
or  soot,  which  were  about  our  only 
insecticides.  Mother  would  plant  a 
couple  of  rows  of  tomatoes  and  they 
would  bear  until  frost.  They  were 
never  staked  or  pruned,  and  spraying 


Good  Vegetables  of  Yesteryear 


There  is  often  quite  a  controversy 
among  us  older  people  as  to  whether 
present  day  varieties  of  vegetables 
compare  in  quality  with  those  of  half 
a  century  ago.  Many  argue  that  the 
^modern  vegetables  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were  in  our  childhood  days,  but 
I  think  we  overlook  the  fact  that  50 
years  ago  the  boys  worked  long  hours 
and  it  was  a  long  time  between  meals; 
we  got  terribly  hungry  and  those 
vegetables  did  taste  awfully  good.  The 
memory  of  delicious  baked  beans,  corn 
pudding  and  other  garden  truck  still 
lingers  with  us. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  some 
splendid  varieties  of  vegetables  40  or 
50  years,  ago  which  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  extinct.  There  was  a  little  shell 
bean  known  as  the  rice  bean;  very 
small,  white,  and  of  a  delicious  nutty 
flavor  unequalled  by  our  modern  va¬ 
rieties.  The  pods  were  very  small,  not 
quite  three  inches  long.  They  were  a 
bush  bean  and  very  popular  50  years 
ago.  The  usual  method  of  growing 
them  was  to  plant  them  in  corn,  using 
a  couple  of  beans  to  each  hill.  Gather¬ 
ing  them  at  maturity  was  a  tedious 
job.  About  the  first  work  I  ever  did 
was  picking  those  little  beans  when 
they  became  dry,  just  before  the  corn 
was  ready  to  cut.  Father’s  usual  method 
was  to  have  them  gathered,  vine  and 
all;  spread  thinly  on  the  barn  loft 
until  they  were  thoroughly  dry,  then 
placed  in  burlap  bags  and  flailed  out 
and  finally  screened  to  separate  beans 
from  hulls.  The  larger  growers  ran 
them  through  a  threshing  machine.  I 
haven’t  seen  a  rice  bean  in  30  years. 
I  wonder  if  they  are  still  in  existence. 

About  50  years  ago  my  father  grew 
a  very  fine  variety  of  squash  which 
seems  to  have  become  extinct.  He 
called  them  permellon;  some  folks 
called  them  permillions.  They  grew  to 
enormous  size,  specimens  weighing 
from  25  to  40  pounds;  they  were  pale 
green,  streaked  with  yellow,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  winter  keepers.  My  father 
would  store  them  in  an  unheated 
basement  where  they  would  keep  in 
fine  condition  until  early  Spring.  They 
were  the  finest  quality  of  any  squash 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  meat  was  very 
thick,  from  three  to  four  inches,  and 
when  cooked  with  butter  they  made 
a  dish  fit  for  a  king.  My  father  would 
plant  several  hills  below  the  hog  pen. 
They  were  very  prolific;  I  recall  as 
many  as  nine  squash  growing  on  one 
vine  The  eating  qualities  were  the 
final  test  and  if  they  did  not  measure 
up  to  Father’s  standard  of  quality, 
texture,  and  sweetness,  the  seeds  were 
discarded.  This  method  followed  year 
after  year,  and  by  this  careful  selec¬ 
tion  my  father,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
developed  this  superb  squash.  Our 
neighbors  for  miles  around  would  come 
to  our  place  every  Spring  for  their 
seeds.  It  was  a  happy  day  in  our  house¬ 
hold  when  Dad  would  decide  to  cut 
one  of  his  permellons,  as  well  as  among 
our  neighbors,  for  he  would  always 
divide  with  them.  Then,  some  40  years 
ago,  just  before  my  father’s  death,  the 
mice  destroyed  the  complete  crop  of 
seed.  None  of  our  neighbors  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  save  any  and  for  all  I 
know,  that  excellent  squash  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  dinosaurs.  Father 
worried  a  lot  but  was  never  able  to 
secure  any  more  seeds.  And  what  would 
I  not  give  for  a  few  of  those  per¬ 
mellon  seeds  today.  Some  years  ago 
I  found  a  squash  listed  in  a  seed  cata¬ 
log  and  from  the  description  I  thought 
it  was  something  similar,  at  least,  to 
our  old  variety.  I  ordered  one  packet 
and  grew  one  whopper.  I  nursed  it 
through  the  Winter  but  was  very  much 
disappointed  when  we  tried  to  eat  it. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  glorified  pumpkin. 

Father  also  grew  another  small 
squash  he  called  bakes;  not  over  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  heart- 
shaped,  and  with  a  shell  so  hard  we 
had  to  use  a  hatchet  to  burst  them. 
They  were  delicious  when  baked,  hence 
the  name.  This  squash  also  seems  to 
have  become  extinct. 

One  familiar  vegetable  that  seems 
to  have  lost  caste  in  recent  years  is 
the  rutabaga.  Back  in  my  boyhood 
days  it  was  rather  highly  esteemed. 
We  always  had  several  rows  m  our 
garden.  In  the  Fall  they  were  care¬ 
fully  stored  for  Winter  They  were 
tender,  crisp,  and  mild,  a  far  cry  from 
our  pungent,  woody,  modern  varieties. 
Father  was  strong  on  saying  his  ruta¬ 
baga  seeds  too.  Each  Spring  he  would 
set  out  several  fine  specimens  and 
allow  them  to  go  to  seech  Today  the 
modern  rutabaga  is  near  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  of  edible  vegetables.  In  this 
truck  producing  section,  tons  of  them 
are  shipped  every  year,  mostly  to 
convict  camps  and  penitentiaries.  Prac¬ 
tically  none  are  sold  on  the  local 
market 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
vegetables  that  have  greatly  improved 
in  recent  years,  particularly  snap  beans 
and  sweet  corn.  In  fact,  sweet  corn 
was  practically  unknown  in  the  old 
days.  When  we  wanted  creamed  corn, 
corn  pudding,  or  corn  on  the  cob,  we 
merely  went  out  to  the  corn  field  and 
helped  ourselves.  And  it  wasn’t  bad; 
at  least  we  didn’t  think  so.  When 
highly  seasoned,  field  corn  did  make 
great  puddings.  It  was  a  favorite  dish 
with  threshing  crews. 

Father  was  one  of  the  few  farmers 


was  unheard  of.  There  were  no  wilts 
or  blights  and  of  course,  the  Japanese 
Beetle  and  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
were  unknown.  About  the  only  insect 
that  was  more  plentiful  than  today 
was  the  cutworm.  They  played  havoc 
with  our  young  tomato  and  other 
plants.  t.  J.  w. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

For  several  years  the  steers  raised 
by  4-H  Beef  Club  members  in  Western 
Maine  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
boys  and  girls  at  the  Fryeburg  Fair 
in  Oxford  County,  and  after  being 
judged,  they  were  sold  at  auction. 
This  year’s  champion  was  grown  and 
exhibited  by  Preston  J.  Stanley,  Jr., 
an  eleven  year  old  boy,  of  Kezar  Falls. 
The  steer  weighed  1,020  pounds  and 
brought  81  cents  a  pound  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  State  record.  If  in  the 
future  this  lad  shows  the  same  ability 
to  pick  out  animals  of  champion 
quality  and  feed  them  to  the  right 
finish,  he  will  have  a  sizable  bank 
account  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough 
to  graduate  from  4-H  Club  work. 

We  were  interested  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  by  T.  B.  Charles  in  a  recent  issue 
about  feed  poisoning  ethat  resulted  in 
diarrhea.  In  June  we  got  a  small  lot 
of  mash  that  caused  diarrhea  in  our 
entire  flock;  the  droppings  were  about 
the  color  of  soot.  We  did  not  lose  any 
birds  that  we  could  feel  sure  was 
caused  by  the  feed,  but  there  was  a 


falling  off  in  egg  production  and  the 
growth  of  the  young  stock  was  stopped 
for  a  time.  Perhaps  if  the  birds  had 
been  compelled  to  eat  such  mash  for 
a  longer  time,  we  would  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  mortality.  We  got  this  grain 
at  a  time  when  our  regular  dealer 
was  entirely  out.  A  friend  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  town,  from  whom  we  buy  our 
day  old  chicks,  told  us  that  he  got 
one  lot  of  mash  that  caused  similar 
results  in  his  flock.  He  bought  his 
mash  from  another  dealer  and  in  a 
different  town,  so  it  appears  such  feed 
had  quite  a  wide  distribution. 

Farms  near  us  are  selling  at  con¬ 
siderably  higher  prices  than  they 
brought  a  few  years  ago,  although  not 
such  an  extreme  rise  in  price  as  is 
reported  from  the  West.  It  is  well  for 
one  contemplating  buying  a  farm  to 
remember  that  what  goes  up  will  come 
down.  That  applies  to  the  prices  of 
farm  products  and  prices  of  the  farms 
themselves  as  well  as  to  anything  else. 
If  anyone  has  the  cash  on  hand  to 
pay  for  a  farm  and  wishes  to  occupy 
it  as  a  home,  they  would  not  be  in 
too  bad  a  situation  if  prices  of  farm 
products  and  of  farms  do  drop.  If  on 
the  other  hand  they  must  run  in  debt 
for  a  sizable  part  of  the  price  or  ex¬ 
pect  to  operate  by  hired  labor  and 
live  elsewhere,  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
farm  products  might  be  disastrous.  In 
such  case,  a  forced  property  sale  might 
spell  ruin.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine 


Here’S  big  news  for  farmers  in  New  York  State  and 
other  areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short. 

You  can  now  get  Funk  G  Hybrids  that  are  bred  espe¬ 
cially  for  areas  which  have  a  late  spring,  short  growing 
season,  and  early  frost. 

These  new  Funk  G  Hybrids  get  off  to  an  early  start  in  the 
spring.  They  grow  fast  and  mature  rapidly— before  frost 
comes.  They  beat  the  short  season  and  yield  more  corn l 

Like  all  Funk  G  Hybrids,  these  special  varieties  have 
powerful  "Rock^of  Gibraltar"  roots  that  anchor  stalks 
securely  .  .  .  that  search  deeper  and  wider  for  moisture 
and  plant  food.  They  have  extra  wide  leaves  that  stay 
green  longer— make  more  silage.  They  also  have  strong, 
whippy  stalks  that  stand  up  against  storms  .  .  .  large, 
uniform  ears  that  husk  easily  .  .  .  and  deep  kernels  that 
shell  more  corn  from  every  ear. 


These  new  Funk  G  Hybrids  bring  you  all  the  benefit  of 
years  of  carqful  breeding  by  Funk.  They  have  been  tested 
and  proved  by  Hoffman  right  in  this  area. 


If  you  live  in  upper  New  York  State  —  or  other  areas 
where  the  growing  season  is  short  —  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We  have  varieties  for  both 
ensilage  and  for  husking.  Write  today  for  full  details. 


FREE  BOOKLET! 


Write  today  for  our  free  FUNK 
G  Hybrid  corn  booklet,  prices 
and  complete  information. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  311-A  '.andisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 
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See  Miracle  Fruits  in 
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BOOK  OF  WORLD'S 
CHAMPION  FRUITS 


525  Varieties  . .  300  Pictures 
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HAVE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE  , 
FINE  MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 

IDEAL  FOR  DRIVEWAY,  YARD  OR  ROAD 

•  DESIGNED  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  UGHT  TRUCKS 

•  ATTACHED  BY  SIMPLE  BUMPER  CLAMP 

•  ON  OR  OFF  IN  A  JIFFY 


LIXE 


DE  LUXE 
CURVED 
V'tlADE 


STANDARD 
V- BLADE 


STRAIGHT 

BLADE 


•  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  • 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

*’  HOMESTEAD  AVI.  •  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


MORE  OUTSTAN 


Nty/a 

HYDRAULIC  LOADER! 


SIMPLIFIED. 


IMPROVED 


MACHINE 


C=3 


In  th»  Jayhawk  you  get  strength  and  versa¬ 
tility  without  complicated  mechanisms.  No  part 
mounted  above  tractor.  No  clutches,  gears,  baits, 
cables.  Fewer  parts  —  lowar  upkeep.  Even 
weight  distribution.  Can  ba  detached  in  three 
minutes.  Tested  to  2850  pounds.  Equipped 
with  exclusive  automatic  load  leveling  device. 

Combination  scoop  and  manure  fork  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  Bulldozer 
and  swaeprake  at¬ 
tachments  available 
at  low  cost 

GET  FREE  LITERATURE 

NOW  learn  all  about  Jtyhawk; 


compare  the  facts  before  buying 
«ny  machine.  Write  today.  Address 

WYATT  MFG.  CO.  ’ 

"Jayhawk"  Hay  Tools  Since  1903 

Dept.  L-112  Salino,  Kansas 


Selecting  Fruit  Varieties 

We  have  a  piece  of  property  very 
near  where  we  are  now  located,  and 
would  like  to  set  out  some  fruit  trees 
next  Spring;  in  other  words,  start  to 
prepare  for  some  future  date  when  we 
can  build  a  home  there.  We  have 
planned  on  peach,  pear,  cherry  and 
dwarf  or  regular  apple  trees.  Our  in¬ 
tentions  were  to  plant  the  trees  in  a 
row,  about  100  feet  in  length.  I  have 
seen  so  many  people  set  out  trees,  wait 
years  for  them  to  bear  and  then  find 
out  to  their  sorrow  that  the  trees  did 
not  have  the  proper  pollination.  I  am 
not  too  well  acquainted  with  fruit  trees 
but  here  are  a  few  suggestions  I  have 
on  varieties.  Please  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  Pears:  Bartlett,  Douglas, 

Clapp  s  Favorite.  Cherries:  Gilbert, 
Montmorency,  Yellow  Glass,  Tartarian. 
Peaches:  Elberta,  Red  Haven,  J.  H. 
Hale.  Apples:  Yellow  Transparent, 
Jonathan,  Northern  Spy.  If  you  have 
a  better  selection  I  would  truly  appre¬ 
ciate  your  telling  me  h.  l.v. 

New  Jersey 

Your  question  regarding  fruit  va¬ 
rieties  for  the  home  orchard  is  rather 
a  difficult  one  for  someone  else  to  ad¬ 
vise,  especially  if  your  family  has  some 
definite  variety  preferences.  In  general, 
I  would  say  that  your  variety  list  is 
a  reasonable  one.  It  might  be  well  to 
include  either  a  Governor  Wood  or  a 
Windsor  sweet  cherry  along  with  your 
Black  Tartarian  for  suitable  cross 
pollination.  It  might  also  be  well  to 
include  a  Red  Delicious  in  your  apple 
variety  list. 

The  peaches,  pears  and  cherries 
should  be  planted  20  feet  apart  and  the 
apple  trees  35  to  40  feet  apart  for  best 
results.  If  the  planting  plan  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  pollenizers  are  not 
more  than  150  feet  away  from  the  trees 
to  be  pollenized,  you  should  dbtain 
satisfactory  results.  h.  a.  r. 


.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

358  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


How  I  Make  My  Winter 
Garden 

First  I  get  a  large  jar,  preferably 
round,  with  a  tight  cover.  Then  I  go 
to  a  spot  in  the  woods  where  I  know 
there  were  Spring  flowers  and  rake  off 
the  leaves  down  to  the  soil.  I  take 
up  soil  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  jar  two  or  three  inches  deep.  If 

/T->ca?  •  ?n<^ ,  a  kunch  of  Squaw  vines 
(Partridge  berries),  I  set  them  in  the 
soil,  also  Gold  thread  and  a  small 
bunch  of  fern  roots  (all  old  leaves 
cut  off).  Then  I  sprinkle  with  water 
(not  too  wet)  and  put  on  the  cover 
tight;  place  the  jar  on  a  window  sill 
or  on  a  stand  near  the  window,  and 
forget  it.  They  will  grow  and  blossom 
without  anything  being  done  for  them. 

One  year  I  had  Spring  flowers  in 
blossom  in  my  gallon  pickle  jar  in 
February,  and  had  blossoms  and  ripe 
berries  on  the  Squaw  vine  continually 
for  two  years.  I  had  a  little  beech  tree 
that  grew  until  it  was  several  inches 
high  and  then  I  set  it  out  of  doors 
I  usually  start  my  winter  garden  in 
the  Fall.  This  year  I  have  two  jars;  the 
soil  and  a  few  plants  I  brought  from 
Indian  Lake  State  Park.  I  am  expect¬ 
ing  some  different  kinds  of  plants  in 
those  jars.  A>  Lm 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*■  *  describes  best  early, 

medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  (or  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
2W.  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


Alfalfa,  sweet  and  red  clovers,  bro- 

MUS  AND  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS.  Supply 
limited.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Free  Samples. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION 
Fargo,  N.  D.  -  500  Cooperating  Growers. 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  x- 2- 3  yr  certified 

UL.UE.DE.IVIW  r  Li /ill  1  3  Wholesale  &  Retail 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices, 
uallotta  Bros.  Blueberry  Farms,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Easier  A  Faster  to  Bplit  logs  In _ 

woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  e  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
•tumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Oopt.|,  IS  Docker  St.,  Buffalo  IS,  N.  V. 


RAW  FURS*"®*™  and  country  dealers.  Ship 

,  v/iWyour  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 
LFmiici  nP*ir^c.Jated-  Send  Tor  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Keeping  Apples  Moist 

Here  is  a  timely  hint  that  may  en¬ 
able  you  to  enjoy  eating  good,  solid, 
tasty  apples  next  Spring,  instead  of 
shriveled  and  tasteless  fruit.  Carl 
Dickes,  Allen  County,  Indiana,  farmer 
and  fruit  grower,  has  found  that  if  you 
store  apples  in  your  basement,  fruit 
cellar  or  other  place  for  the  Winter, 
they  will  start  shriveling  up  around 
March  or  April  and  sometimes  earlier. 
This  holds  true  if  you  have  them  in 
barrels,  crates,  or  spread  out.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  Dickes  sprays  the  apples 
with  water,  lukewarm,  about  every 
two  weeks,  starting  soon  after  the 
holidays.  A  small  spray  with  a  nozzle 
should  be  used.  This  helps  the  apples 
retain  their  moisture  and  keeps  them 
firm  and  tasty.  Try  it  and  see.  s.  M.  s. 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 3  50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3  00 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright . 2.50 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

^ .  2.50 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2  25 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post . 2  00 

Onion  Production, 

Donald  Comin . 2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work .  159 

For  sjile  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Now  HAl-BERTA  GIANT 
Peach  (U.S.  Patent) 


Pure-Line  Strain 

Trade-Mark 

Trees  That  Often 

Bear  in  3  or 4  Years 

instead  of  7  or  8 


New 
STARK 
GOLDEN 
DELICIOUS 
Apple 

(Trade-mark) 


3  New 

Extra  Heavy  root-system  grafting  gives  Books 
Young  Trees  strength  beyond  their  years  FREE! 


One  of  the  marvels  of  this  modern  age  is  the  way  horticultural  science 
has  cut  years  from  the  time  it  takes  for  certain  types  of  fruit  trees  to 
start  bearing  fruit.  Old  ideas  of  how  long  it  took  for  fruit  trees  to  bear 
have  been  discarded!  Revolutionary  varieties  developed  after  years  of 
selection,  discovery,  and  direct-in-line  propagation  from  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Parent  Trees  have  produced  these  marvels.  Pure-Line  Strain  trees 
that  bear  2,  3  or  4  years  earlier  than  many  growers  dreamed  possible! 
Trees  that  amaze  the  onlooker  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  fruit — 
fruit  that  reaches  undreamed  of  delicious  juiciness,  flavor  and  long  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  Many  of  these  trees,  exclusive  Stark-Burbank  strains  and 
varieties,  have  been  awarded  U.  S.  Patents,  also  Trade-Marks.  They 
have  been  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System  of 
Grafting — each  tree  is  inspected  5  times  to  make  sure  you  get  the  very 
cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  NEW  COLOR  PHOTO  ARTBOOK  FREE— 

Big  72-page  catalog  shows  true-to-life  color  photographs  of 
World's  Champion  Fruits;  actual  specimens  of  the  fruits  you 


may  grow.  Also  new  pictorial  ripening  list, 
showing  seasons  when  various  varieties 
ripen  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  FREE 
while  supply  lasts.  Mail  coupon  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS,  Bu  BB-98.  Louisiana,  Ml. 


I  SOLD  $1,765.86  WORTH  OF  TREES 
IN  ONE  WEEK'S  SPARE  TIME” 


Rev.  E.  L. 
Eckerly 


Rev.  E.  L.  Eckerly  sent  in  unusual  sales  of 
$1,765.86  in  one  week.  We  mail  hundreds  of 
bi*  commission  checks  each  week  as  planting 
breaks  all  records.  Many  earn  valuable  prizes 
pins  commissions  in  Spare  Time.  No  ’ 
fnent.  Eree  outfit.  We  teach  you. 

Earn  while  you  learn.  Check  white 
square  on  coupon  now. 


Box 


4o  invest-  I  St. 

mrt 


Nurseries  and  Orchards 

BB- 96,  Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

me  FREE:  Big  New  1947 
■  Stark  BOOK  OF  WORLD'S 
CHAMPION  FRUIT  TREES  AND 
^  SHRUBS  and  details  of  Prize  tree  offer! 

D  Check  here  for  free  Fruit  Planting  Guide. 

□  Check  here  for  free  Home  Landscape  Booklet. 
□  Check  here  for  Special  10  Tree  Proposition. 

□  Check  here  for  Special  Over  20  Tree  Proposition. 

Name . \ ... 

P.O . 

or  R.  F.  D. ..................... .State. . . . 


Check  here  to  Sell  Stark  prize  fruit  trees,  shrubs  in 
Spare  or. Full  Time.  Get  our  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan 


Oafs 


for  the 
NORTH 

Super-yielding  strain  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  andU.S.D.A. 
Produced  direct  from  new 
foundation  stock  supplied 
each  year  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  College  of  Agriculture. 
Famous  for  heavy  kernels, 
stiff  straw,  early  maturity, 
smut  and  rust  resistance. 
Blue  tag  quality.  Official¬ 
ly  sealed  and  certified. 
Original  first  generation 
seed  grown  exclusively  in 
Wisconsin. 


Renk  Pedigreed  Hybrids 

Adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  northern 
zone.  Tops  in  yield  and 
quality. 

Renk  SILO-KORN  —  A 

blend  of  hybrids  for 
better  silage  (Rounds) 
Blackhawk  and  Henry 
Wheat — New  and  bet¬ 
ter  wheat  varieties, 
generation  seed. 


RENK 

'PccU^zcea 

HYBRID  CORN 
VICLAND  OATS 


WM.  F.  RENK  &  SONS 
Sun  Prairie,  Wis, 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW 

FOOT  cushions 


Winter  need  not  stop 

CONCRETE  WORK 

which  helps  farmers 


SOFT-SPONGY 


LIKE 
WALKING 
ON  A 
PILLOW! 


Tat.  Fend. 

Ho  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOUSES,  CORNS, 
WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS?  Try  Dr.  Barron’s 
New  Foot  Cushions  for  blessed  relief!  LIGHT, 
SPONGY,  AIR-VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes. 
Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL  to 
TOES.  Hr.  Barron  says:  "Wonderful  for  tired, 

aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure." 

Happy  customer  writes:  "I  feel  like  I  have  new  feet 
in  just  a  few  hours."— H.  H..  Sedan,  Kan.  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR  or  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 

SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN. 
30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no 
bless od  relief!  Agents  Wanted!  | 

ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5PA,  N.  Y.  C.  241 


There  is  no  need  to  wait  for 
spring  to  get  concrete  improve¬ 
ments  which  save  labor  and  help 
increase  food  production. 

Tested  methods  of  mixing  and 
placing  concrete  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  farmers  to  complete 
necessary  concrete  repairs  and 
improvements  in  the  winter 
when  other  work  is  slack. 

Simple  rules  to  follow  in  doing 
winter  concrete  work  on  the 
farm  are  explained  in  detail  in 
a  free  illustrated  folder. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your 
concrete  contractor,  ready- 
mixed  concrete  producer  or 
building  material  dealer. 


r  -  - - rt 

I  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  ! 

1  i 

J  DepL  Kllc-16,  347  Madison  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.YL  ' 
I  DepL  Mllc-10, 1528  WaJnnt  Sl,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  } 
Dept  Xllc-3, 10  High  St,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

I 

J  Send  free  folder  on  how  to  do  winter  con-  I 

J  crete  work.  I 

1 

J  Name _  I 

.  I 

Street  or  R.  R.  No. .  I 

.  I 

J  City . State .  j 

k—  —  '■  ■  f 
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UNION  PACIFIC 

GOES  THERE 


™»!wwWw.w/X%ViVi.v..yiy.'. 


ForlSral  Travel  Comfort 

California 


bi|  Train 


Enjoy  every  minute  of  your 
California  trip — from  departure 
to  arrival. 


Go  by  train — by  Union  Pacific. 
Restful  sleep  .  r.  delightful  meals 
. . .  lounge  car  facilities  . . .  plenty 
of  move-around  space  .  .  .  smooth  riding 
comfort.  You'll  arrive  cheerfufly  refreshed. 


Ask  your  nearest  ticket  agent  about  Union 
Pacific’s  Streamliners,  Limiteds,  or  loyv-cost 
Challenger  service. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

ROAD  OF  THE  £ i THt  C? C44 


NEW-YORKER 

News  From 

New  Jersey  farmers  made  near 
record  production  of  grain  and  forage 
crops  during  the  past  growing  season 
which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  pro¬ 
viding  the  feed  for  the  State’s  live¬ 
stock.  It  was  an  ideal  pasture  year 
with  23.76  inches  of  rain  between 
January  1  and  September  30  and  the 
fall  was  well  distributed  during  the 
Summer  months.  Temperatures  during 
this  nine  month  period  ranged  about 
two  degrees  above  normal.  Corn,  the 
king  of  grains,  will  probably  reach 
8,050,000  bushels.  Yields  are  estimated 
around  44  bushels  per  acre  which  is 
approximately  one  bushel  per  acre  less 
than  last  year,  but  still  stands  ahead 
of  the  1935-44  average  of  38.2  bushels 
per  acre.  Much  of  this  increase  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  use  of  hybrid  corn  va¬ 
rieties.  The  corn  crop  was  saved  by 
an  unusually  good  corn  growing  Fall. 
The  wheat  crop  beat  last  year  by 
120,000  bushels  and  reached  1,446,000. 
The  yield  per  acre  was  17  per  cent  over 
last  year  and  will  reach  about  24.5 
bushels.  The  ten  year  average  is  22.2 
bushels.  Oats  may  amount  to  1,209,000 
bushels  compared  with  925,000  last 
year;  the  yield  per  acre  is  31  bushels. 
Hay  production  is  expected  to  total 
about  390,000  tons,  alfalfa  about  130,000 
tons;  hay  a  yield  of  1.68  tons  per  acre; 
alfalfa  2.1  tons. 


Seven  of  New  Jersey’s  27  4-H  Club 
Demonstration  Teams  scored  excellent 
in  the  competition  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  in  a  series  of  demonstrations 
in  dairying  poultry,  clothing,  gardening, 
fo  dpreparation  and  conservation.  The 
top-ranking  teams  included  Thomas 
Walczak  and  Robert  Gregory,  Egg 
Harbor,  Atlantic  County,  uses  of  milk 
and  milk  products;  George  Goldy,  Jr., 
and  Leonard  Paglione,  Yardville,  Mer¬ 
cer  County,  vaccinating  chickens; 
Joseph  Fust  and  Robert  Claus,  Ringoes, 
Hunterdon  County,  debeak'ing  poultry; 
Marion  and  Carolynn  April,  Freehold, 
Monmouth  County,  thinning  and  wood- 
lot;  Nancy  Shope  and  Carol  Lee  Adams, 
Kingston,  Somerset  County,  sewing 
machines;  Thomas  Vaughn,  Princeton, 
Mercer  County,  and  Floyd  Simpkins, 
Yardville,  Mercer  County,  mow  drying 
of  hay;  and  Hiram  Halbruner,  Cape 
May,  Cape  May  County,  sanitary  ways 
of  killing  and  dressing  chickens. 


The  past  Summer  has  been  an  un¬ 
usually  long  one  and  a  good  one  for 
pasturing  cows.  Clifford  Alward  of 
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New  Jersey 

Succasana,  Morris  County,  pastured 
his  herd  of  25  milkers  for  a  full  seven 
months  turning  them  out  during  the  last 
four  days  of  March  on  an  orchard 
grass  pasture  which  had  been  fertilized 
heavily  during  the  past  years.  This 
dairyman  finds  that  orchard  grass 
comes  along  earlier  in  the  Spring  and 
gives  him  the  earliest  grazing  of  any 
of  the  pasture  grass  combinations.  He 
pastured  it  in  rotation,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  come  back  after  being 
pastured  off.  It  is  pasture  management 
such  as  this  that  dairymen  find  is  the 
cheapest  source  of  cow  feed. 


Hunterdon  County  farmers  attended 
two  soil  conservation  tours,  held  last 
month,  to  see  practices  being  followed 
on  10  Hunterdon  farms  to  check 
erosion.  The  visiting  farmers  were 
particularly  interested  in  contour  strip 
cropping,  diversion  terraces,  sodded 
water  courses  and  rye  grass  in  corn 
and  the  seeding  methods.  Many  visitors 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  terraced 
outlets  and  terraces  could  be  con¬ 
structed  with  the  farm  tractor  and 
plows.  The  operators  of  the  farms 
visited  were  high  in  their  praise  of 
these  practices  as  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  gullying  and  soil  lodging. 


Tom  Howell  of  Califon,  Hunterdon 
County,  is  rearing  600  of  his  1,400 
turkeys  on  rotated  alfalfa  range  this 
year.  These  birds  have  been  on  the 
range  since  early  Summer  and  are 
being  marketed  now  as  they  mature. 
The  yards  are  rotated  to  keep  the  flock 
on  good  grazing.  The  range  land  is 
used  for  turkeys  one  year  out  of  three 
and  no  chickens  are  kept  on  the  farm 
so  that  Mr.  Howell  is  jure  that  the 
birds  will  not  pick  up  Blackhead  from 
this  source.  He  not  only  has  been  able 
to  keep  the  flock  free  from  Blackhead 
but  finds  that  rearing  on  a  good  range 
saves  feed  and  produces  a  high  quality 
bird. 


A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
C.  T.  Darby  of  North  Branch,  Somerset 
County,  won  the  Hunterdon  County 
Egg  Laying  Contest  for  the  year  1945- 
46  which  closed  in  September.  The 
entry  produced  3,763  eggs  with  a  total 
of  3,955.5  points.  The  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  birds  entered  in  the  contest 
for  the  entire  year  was  229.83  eggs. 
The  mortality  for  the  entire  contest 
was  12.6  per  cent.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Yes,  that’s  all  there’s  to  it  — 
flip  an  elecfric  switch,  set  the 
hydraulic  winch  —  and  down 
comes  your  silage.  No  climb¬ 
ing,  no  hand  pitching.  Level 
skimming  off  top  keeps  silage 
fresh  —  eliminates  spoilage. 
Frozen  silage  comes  down 
broken  up  ready  to  feed! 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
on  dairy  farms  over  past  3 
years.  Performance  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  revolutionary  time- 
and-labor-saver  ....  a  new 
profit-producer. 


Write  for  litera¬ 
ture,  prices  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


LEACH  CO. 

412  S.  Main  St.  OSHKOSH.  WIS. 
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S®  IMMUSMST 


# 

gives  you  Complete  Implement  Control  with, finger  tip  ease 


Ask  any  owner  what  he  likes  best  about  the 
Ferguson  System  and  his  first  point  is  almost 
sure  to  be — Finger  Tip  hnplement  Control. 

With  the  Ferguson  System  of  linkage,  imple¬ 
ment  and  tractor  become  one  single  unit,  with 

t 

the  implement  under  the  operator’s  complete 
finger  tip  control  at  all  times.  The  spring  tooth 
harrow  shown  here,  for  example,  is  hydrauli¬ 
cally  raised  for  turning,  clearing  trash  or  for 
transport  from  field  to  field,  by  an  effortless 
touch  on  the  Finger  Tip  Control. 

With  Ferguson  Plows,  Cultivators,  Tillers 
and  many  other  implements,  you  also  set  the 
working  depth  of  the  implement  with  the  same 
finger  tip  ease.  Just  a  touch  on  the  Finger  Tip 
Control  and  depth  is  adjusted  instantly,  with¬ 
out  effort,  without  stopping. 

The  Ferguson  System  hydraulic  control  is 
not  a  separate  attachment.  It  is  a  permanent, 
built-in  part  of  the  tractor.  It  costs  nothing 
extra.  And,  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages 
of  the  Ferguson  System. 

Finger  Tip  Farming  with  the  Ferguson  System 
saves  your  strength  and  time  for  those  hours  of 
rest  and  recreation  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
modern  farmer.  Whatever  your  crops,  wherever 
you  farm,  the  Ferguson  System  and  Ferguson 
Implements  will  make  your  field  work  easier 
than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


Finger  Tip  Farming. ... 

Only  one  of  MANY  advantages 
of  the  FERGUSON  SYSTEM 


IYou  level  or  tilt  implements  in  motion,  easily 
and  safely  with  the  Ferguson  System  leveling 
crank.  Eliminates  the  need  for  heavy  levers. 


“Quick-on . . .  quick-off”  implement  hookup  and 
change  is  a  feature  of  most  Ferguson  System  im¬ 
plements.  Only  three  pins  to  insert  or  remove! 


3  Disc  Harrow  gangs  are  "angled”  or  straightened 
without  stopping  the  tractor.  Ferguson  System 
finger  tip  hydraulic  control  does  the  workforyou. 
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10  MINUTES  AT  THE  WHEEL  WILL  PROVE  THE  DIFFERENCE I 


Ask  your 
Ferguson  Dealer 
for  a  demonstration  on 
your  farm 


FERGUSON,  INC,,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Skidded—  Load  of  hoi  prof¬ 


its  wiped  out  in  split-seconds  by 
skidding  on  icy  road  hidden  by 
snow .  Use  Weed  Tire  Chains  and 
drive  carefully. 


_ _ Stuck — They’ll  sweat  and 

strain  a  while  —  then  they’ll  get  a 
team  or  tractor.  Weed  Tire  Chains 
would  have  helped  prevent  this. 


-the "double  crosser 99 

•  You  may  be  a  fine  driver 
with  no  accidents  to  date.  But 
just  hit  a  patch  of  ice  under 
some  innocent -looking  snow, 
and  swish  —  there  you  go  — 
double  crossed. 

Examine  your  old  tire  chains 
at  once  and  repair  if  still  serv¬ 
iceable.  Otherwise  buy  im¬ 
proved  weed  Regular,  weed 
Extra  Heavy,  or  weed  Amer¬ 
ican  V  Bar-Reinforced. 

More  than  a  new  tire  chain 
—“weed  American  V  Bars” 
are  the  new  idea  in  traction. 
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The  Technique 

Before  you  consider  striking  an  arc 
with  your  farm  welder,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  preliminary  steps  which  must  be 
taken  to  assure  good  welding  and 
personal  safety.  These  practices  and 
precautions  will  soon  become  habitual, 
but  until  they  do,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  remembered. 

Make  sure  that  the  ground  cable  on 
your  welder  is  clamped  securely  to 
the  work  to  be  welded.  Locate  the 
welder  away  from  material  which 
might  become  ignited  by  sparks  from 
the  welding,  and  keep  it  high  enough 
off  the  floor  to  permit  a  flow  of  cooling 


One  method  used  by  experienced  weld¬ 
ing  operators  to  strike  an  arc.  Electrode 
is  bounced  off  the  work  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  proper  arc  length.  Arrow 
depicts  direction  of  motion. 

air  through  the  basq.  Clean  the  work 
to  be  welded  by  wire-brushing  it  until 
the  loose  scale,  excessive  rust,  or  paint 
have  been  removed.  Wear  clothing  that 
is  fairly  fire-resistant  and  which 
leaves  no  exposed  skin  to  be  sun¬ 
burned  by  the  arc  rays.  Weld  in  a 
snot  where  neither  people  nor  animals 
will  get  flashes  from  the  arc  in  their 
eyes.  Wear  leather  gloves  so  that  you 
can  handle  hot  metal  for  a  brief  period 
without  getting  burned. 

Never  put  an  electrode  in  a  holder 
near  grounded  work  when  the  welding 
machine  is  turned  on  without  having 
a  shield  ready  to  swing  over  your 
face.  To  load  an  electrode  into  the 
holder,  insert  the  bare  end  of  the  rod 
and  make  sure  a  tight  connection  is 
made.  If  the  electrode  coating  does  not 
extend  completely  to  the  end  of  the 
steel  at  the  striking  end  of  the  elec¬ 
trode,  clip  or  grind  off  any  bare  wire 
back  to  the  coating. 

Striking  the  Arc 

Now  you  are  ready  to  start  welding. 
Beginners  will  find  that  it  is  easiest 
to  start  an  arc  and  weld  with  one- 
eighth  inch  electrodes.  With  one  hand, 
point  the  end  of  the  rod  to  the  spot 
at  which  you  want  to  start  the  arc. 
After  swinging  the  shield  over  your 
face,  hold  the  electrode  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  work,  and 
then  twist  the  wrist  to  make  the  end 
of  the  rod  lightly  scratch  the  work 
(as  in  striking  a  match,  only  slower 
and  with  less  pressure).  Another  way 
to  strike  an  arc  is  to  bounce  the  elec¬ 
trode  off  the  work  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  (similar  to  a  chicken 
pecking  corn),  then  hold  steadily,  and 
you  will  have  an  arc  between  the  rod 
and  the  work.  If  the  arc  is  started 
with  this  bouncing  or  pecking  motion, 
rather  than  a  direct  strike,  sticking  of 
the  electrode  to  the  work  should  not 
be  a  problem.  If  the  rod  does  stick  to 
the  work,  however,  twist  the  rod  and 
holder  to  break  it  free.  If  it  does  not 
break  free,  let  go  of  the  holder  and 
switch  off  the  welder,  leaving  the  rod 
stuck  to  the  work.  It  may  now  be 
broken  free  easily.  The  length  of  the 
arc  should  be  roughly  the  diameter  of 
the  electrode  with  its  coating,  but  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  You 
will  soon  find  that  the  arc  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  frying  sound  when  it  is  running 
smoothly  and  laying  a  good  weld.  Most 
experienced  operators  judge  arc  length 
by  sound. 

You  must  keep  your  eye  on  three 
points  when  welding:  (1)  Watch  the 
space  between  the  end  of  the  rod  and 
the  work;  too  much  space  causes  ex¬ 
cess  spatter  and  too  little  space  may 
make  the  rod  stick  to  the  work;  (2) 
watch  the  crater;  the  shape  of  the 
crater  (the  pool  of  molten  metal) 
should  be  symmetrical;  (3)  watch 


of  Arc  Welding 

ahead  of  the  rod  in  order  to  closely 
follow  the  joint  being  welded. 

Welds  may  be  made  in  any  position. 
A  flat  weld  is  one  in  which  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bead  (deposited  weld 
metal)  is  horizontal.  A  horizontal  fillel 
is  one  in  which  one  plate  is  vertical, 
the  other  horizontal,  and  the  bead  sur¬ 
face  itself  makes  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees  with  the  horizontal  plate. 
Generally  speaking,  you  should  hold 
the  electrode  so  that  it  points  directly 
into  the  joint  to  be  welded.  Then  slant 
the  electrode  forward  about  15  degrees 
in  the  direction  of  travel  and  maintain 
this  angle  while  welding.  In  welding 
horizontally  across  a  vertical  plate,  the 
electrode  should  be  level  and  slanted 
about  15  degrees  in  the  direction  of 
travel. 

For  consistently  good  welds,  the  bead 
of  deposited  metal  should  be  about 
one  inch  long  for  each  inch  of  rod 
used.  This  is  done  by  holding  a  con¬ 
sistent  arc  length,  moving  steadily  in 
the  direction  of  travel,  and  feeding 
the  rod  down  as  necessary  to  maintain 
the  correct  arc  length.  It  is  quite 
natural  to  co-ordinate  these  two  move¬ 
ments  after  a  small  amount  of  practice. 
The  form  of  the  crater  (molten  pool 
of  metal  under  the  arc)  is  a  good  in¬ 
dicator  of  how  the  weld  bead  is  going. 
If  it  stays  uniform  and  you  can  see 
the  metal  flowing  back  of  this  pool  to 
form  ripples,  the  bead  is  sound  and 
consistent. 

Flat  Welding 

In  plate  or  thick  material  (one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick  or  greater)  where  a 
bond  of  real  strength  is  required,  a 
weld  consisting  of  more  than  one  bead 
is  necessary.  This  is  called  a  multi¬ 
pass  weld.  The  crack  or  joint  is  grooved 


Appearance  of  a  correctly  made  fillet 
weld.  Fillet  contour  is  practically  flat. 


out  with  a  diamond  point  or  cape 
chisel,  or  a  grinder,  so  that  it  is  uni¬ 
formly  beveled  (slanted)  on  both  sides. 
The  first  pass  (bead)  is  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  V  in  the  same  manner 
as  previously  described.  The  slag  should 
then  be  chipped  from  the  bead  (weld), 
and  it  should  be  wire-brush  cleaned. 
The  next  bead  should  be  at  one  side, 
overlapping  the  first  bead  a  little 
more  than  halfway,  with  the  electrode 
tilted  slightly  toward  the  side  of  the 
V.  This  should  also  be  chipped  clean 
and  wire-brushed,  and  the  other,  or 
third  bead,  laid  in  a  similar  fashion 
on  the  opposite  side  to  make  a  practi¬ 
cally  flat  bottom  in  the  V.  Carefully 
cleaning  between  welds,  additional 
layers  are  laid  in  the  Same  manner, 
overlapping  each  bead  about  50  per 
cent  from  one  side  of  the  V  to  the 
other,  until  the  final  layer  of  beads  is 
flush  with,  or  slightly  above  the  sur¬ 
face  or  top  edge  of  the  V-groove.  This 
is  know  as  a  multiple-bead  joint. 

An  easier,  faster,  and  equally  satis¬ 
factory  way  is  the  so-called  “stringer, 
chaser,  and  weave.”  The  weld  is 
started  with  a  bead  at  the  root  of  the 
V,  this  weld  being  called  the  stringer. 
After  removing  slag  and  cleaning,  the 
chaser  is  laid  by  starting  the  arc  on 
one  edge  of  the  stringer  bead,  carry¬ 
ing  it  straight  across  to  the  same  po¬ 
sition  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  bead, 
hesitating  there  briefly,  and  then  going 
back  across  the  bead  to  the  starting 
point,  where  another  brief  pause  is 
made  to  permit  the  metal  to  wash  up 
and  “wet”  the  parent  or  work  metal. 
The  chaser  is  continued  in  this  fashion, 
moving  slightly  forward  each  time 
across  the  stringer  beads.  When  the 
slag  has  been  removed  from  the  chaser 
and  it  has  been  wire-brushed  clean, 
the  weave  bead  or  beads  required  to 
bring  the  weld  flush  with  the  top  of 


the  V  are  deposited  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  making  multi-pass  welds,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thoroughly  cleaning  off  the 
slag  between  passes  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Any  slag  left  on  the  bead 
is  liable  to  be  trapped  in  the  final  weld, 
and  may  cause  the  weld  to  fail  in 
service.  In  any  case,  some  strength  will 
be  lost. 

Vertical  Up-Welding 

To  weld  a  seam  that  is  vertical  or 
nearly  so,  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 
V  or  joint  with  the  electrqde  pointed 
slightly  downward  from  the  horizontal 
and  hold  the  arc  at  that  point  long 
enough  to  form  a  little  shelf.  Move  the 
arc  quickly  up  the  joint  a  fraction  of 
an  inch,  and  before  the  color  fades  out 
of  the  shelf,  bring  the  arc  back  down 
again  to  it,  so  that  the  electrode  is 
either  horizontal  or  pointed  just 
slightly  upward?  Continue  this  speed 
upward  the  same  as  when  welding  a 
flat  bead,  but  watch  carefully  that  the 
bead  does  not  get  too  hot  and  start 
sagging.  If  this  starts  to  happen,  move 
the  arc  rapidly  up  the  seam  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch,  and  allow  the 
weld  metal  to  cool  slightly  before 
bringing  the  arc  back  to  the  bead. 
This  is  known  as  whipping.  If  it  is 
found  easier,  whipping  may  be  prac¬ 
ticed  continuously  when  welding  verti¬ 
cally  upward.  The  upward  movement 
should  be  quite  short  (one-fourth  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  uniformly 
timed),  and  the  arc  should  return  to 
the  crater  as  the  color  fades  in  toward 
the  center.  The  pause  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  bead  should  be  from  two  to 
three  times  as  long  as  the  time  of 
the  whip  when  whipping  continuously. 
The  weld  will  be  of  better  quality  if 
it  is  possible  for  the  operator  to  lay 
the  bead  without  whipping  except  near 
the  top  where  the  metal  is  getting 
very  hot.  When  laying  vertical-up 
welds,  the  current  setting  on  the 
welder  should  be  somewhat  less  than 
that  used  in  flat  or  fillet  welding,  and 
the  bead  width  should  be  limited  to 
twice  the  electrode  diameter.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  stringer  or  single¬ 
pass  beads.  Perhaps  a  helper  can 
assist  in  adjusting  current  while  you 
are  doing  your  first  overhead  and 
vertical  welding.  In  vertical  fillet 
welds,  the  leg,  or  distance  up  on  each 
plate  from  the  bottom  of  the  joint, 
should  be  equal  on  both  sides.  If  this 
weld  cannot  be  made  in  one  pass,  it  is 
made  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the  multi¬ 
pass  joints  described  previously  for 
V-prepared  plates. 

Overhead  Welding 

For  overhead  welding,  the  electrode 
should  point  upward  from  the  holder 
and  lean  slightly  in  the  direction  of 
travel.  The  current  should  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  normal  for  the  size 
rod  used  and  the  arc  should  be  held 
somewhat  shorter  than  usual.  At  first, 


Correct  appearance  and  location  of 
layers  in  a  three-pass  fillet  weld. 

whipping  will  probably  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  before  solid  beads  can  be  laid,  but 
otherwise,  welding  is  done  the  same 
as  i.i  any  other  position  and  overhead 
joints  of  any  type  may  be  welded  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  is  advisable  to 
get  behind  the  arc  and  slightly  to  one 
side  of  it  while  welding  roughly  in  the 
direction  that  you  are  facing.  Such  a 
position  will  not  only  aid  in  obtaining 
straight  beads,  but  will  also  reduce  the 
quantity  of  spatter  and  sparks  falling 
on  the  operator.  If  much  overhead 
welding  is  to  be  done,  the  wearing  of 
a  cape  or  overhead  jacket  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  prevent  being  burned  by 
the  falling  sparks.  Welds  should  be 
practiced  on  scrap  plates  and  broken 
to  determine  their  soundness. 

A.  H.  Hemker. 


New  Use  for  Buckwheat 

What  once  was  known  as  the  poor 
farmer’s  crop  has  now  entered  the 
medical  profession.  Some  recent  ex¬ 
perimental  research  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  green  buckwheat 
is  an  important  source  of  rutin,  a  drug 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  high  blood 
pressure.  It  is  estimated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  buckwheat  will  be  turned  into 
the  important  drug,  rutin. 

Buckwheat  is  not  a  grain,  although 
it  is  usually  considered  as  such. 
Actually,  it  belongs  to  a  plant  family 
called  the  Polygonaceae  (many-kneed 
or  jointed).  It  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Asia,  which  would  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  French  called  it 
Saracen  wheat.  The  present  name  of 
buckwheat  is  derived  from  the  German 
word  Buchweizen,  meaning  beech 
wheat,  for  the  seed  or  grain  of  buck¬ 
wheat  is  three-cornered  like  a  beech¬ 
nut.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
1  buckwheat  is  used  mostly  for  pancake 


flour,  a  breakfast  table  favorite.  In 
Europe  its  principal  use  has  been  as 
feed  for  livestock  and  poultry,  al¬ 
though  in  France  a  dark,  heavy  bread 
is  made  of  buckwheat  flour.  The 
Russian  army  thrived  on  it  in  the  form 
of  groats,  cooked  with  fat.  In  China 
and  other  eastern  countries  it  is  used 
for  food. 

Buckwheat  honey  helps  supplement 
the  sugar  supply.  It  is  dark  in  color 
and  has  a  flavor  all  its  own.  Bees  are 
fond  of  buckwheat  blossoms,  and  bee 
farmers  usually  plant  a  field  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  is  even  more  useful  near 
fruit  farms.  Without  bees,  there  is  no 
pollenization  of  fruit  blossoms  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  fruit.  The  bee  is  the 
apple  tree’s  friend,  and  the  apple  har¬ 
vest  may  in  turn  depend  upon  the 
bees,  which  are  attracted  by  a  planting 
of  buckwheat.  Buckwheat  is  one  of  the 
crops  which  may  be  plowed  under  to 
enrich  the  soil,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
green  manures.  While  growing,  its 
density  and  shade  discourage  the 
growth  of  many  weeds,  leaving  the 


field  clean  for  the  next  planting  sea¬ 
son.  With  cereal  shortages  staring  the 
world  in  the  face,  the  raising  of  larger 
buckwheat  crops  deserves  consider¬ 
ation.  In  the  United  -States  it  grows 
mainly  East  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Northward  from  Pennsylvania.  It  can 
be  grown  anywhere  else  under  com¬ 
parable  conditions.  Buckwheat  grows 
well  in  poor  soil  where  the  drainage 
is  good.  It  requires  little  cultivation,  so 
little  in  fact  that  unskilled  farmers 
were  once  called  buckwheaters. 

Fairly  late  plantings  of  buckwheat 
are  advised;  it  matures  in  10  to  12 
weeks  from  seedtime,  blooming  early 
and  continuing  to  do  so  until  Autumn. 
Not  all  of  the  grain  will  be  fully  ma¬ 
tured  due  to  long  blossoming.  It  re¬ 
quires  harvesting  at  full  yield  but 
before  destruction  by  frost. 

Few  crops  have  as  many  varied  uses 
as  buckwheat  and  yet  are  so  easy  of 
cultivation.  .  It  has  never  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  crop.  Perhaps 
we  have  overlooked  a  good  bet.  M.  c. 

Massachusetts 
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REMEMBER,  PAD,  WElL  WANT  A  GOOD  BARN  ROOF 
TO  KEEP  OUR  PONY  SNUG  AND  DRY. . . 


YEP,  AND  WE  WANT  70  BE  SURE 
/r£  ONE  WAT  W/U  LAST. . . 


I  DONT  WORRY  BOYS  A  LOT  OF  US  NAVE 
j  LEARNED  /T  PAYS  70  LOOK  FOR. . . 


V 

X  or  over  55  years,  farmers  have  been  learning 
that  the  famous  Wheeling  Red  Label  means  the 
best  in  quality.  Super- Channeldrain  Roofing  fits 
tight  and  snug  ...  is  protected  by  a  heavy  coat 
of  pure  zinc  . . .  and  made  with  a  genuine  long- 
lasting  Cop-R-Loy  base  .  .  .  superior  drainage 
features.  See  your  Wheeling  Dealer.  Wheeling 
Corrugating  Co.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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Pitpis 

MM 


Yes  .  .  .  Wheeling  has 
been  serving  American 
farmers  for  over  55 
years  and  knows  how  I 
It  pays  to  look  for 
the  famous  Red  Label  I 


Other  famous  Wheeling  products 
bearing  the  Red  Label, 


WHEELING  •  NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND 

BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  PITTSBURGH 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

COLUMBUS  .  CHICAGO  .  RICHMOND  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  NEW  ORLEANS  .  ST.  LOUIS 
•  DETROIT  w  LOUISVILLE  .  ATLANTA  .  MINNEAPOLIS  .  KANSAS  CITY 
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WATER  -  SOLUBLE  $U 


~ — 


MINERALS  AND  CHSMKAl  CORPpR ATION^J 

GENERAL  OFFICES .  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  A 
(1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.;  VOLUNTEER  BUILDING,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


FREE! 

Functions  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  Magnesium 
are  described  in 
this  booklet 


You  get  many  practical  and  profitable  benefits  | 
‘■—from  the  addition  of  soluble  magnesium  to  the-5 
other  essential  plant  foods  used  in  your  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

Many  leading  fertilizer  manufacturers  are 
now  supplying  both  Magnesium  and  Potash  by 
using  International's  Sul -Po- Mag,  a  properly 
balanced,  natural  combination  of  these  essential 
plant  foods.  It  is  available  in  mixed  fertilizers  or 
for  direct  application  for  the  profitable  produc¬ 
tion  of  healthy  crops. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  role 
magnesium  plays  in  the  production  of  -crops, 
read  International’s  new  booklet,  “Magnesium, 
an  Essential  Plant  Food  Element.”  It  reports  the 
experience  of  farmers,  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  in  the  use  of  magnesium, 
and  gives  basic  facts  about  the  functions  and 
benefits  of  magnesium. 

A  free  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be  mailed  to 
you'promptly  on  request. 

Write  the  International 
office  nearest  to  you. 

Sut-Po-Mag  trademark 
reg.  U.  $.  Pat.  Off. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


"Farm  Protector" 
POWER  SPRAYER 


Sprays,  paints,  whitewashes,  puts  out 
fixes.  Invaluable  on  estates  and  small 
farms.  4  gals,  a  min.  at  400  lbs.  pressure. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  80,  Lansing,  Michigan 
243  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  California 


In  a  nation-wide  survey  among  carpenters,  92  out 
of  every  100  reporting  said  they  owned  Disston  saws. 
'Hie  reasons  these  experts  give  fot  such  outstanding 
preference  are  that  Disston  saws  are  faster  cutting, 
do  finer  work,  require  less  frequent  sharpening 
and  last  longer. 


Ask  your  Hardware  Retailer  to  show  you  Disston 
Hand  Saws— you  will  see  why  they  are  the  choice 
of  the  men  who  use  them  in  their  trade. 

Also  ask  your  Hardware  merchant  for  a 
FREE  copy  of  the  Disston  Saw,  Tool  and 
File  Manual  which  tells  how  to  use  and 
care  for  tools,  or  write  to  us  direct. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

1187  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


7)/CCTS)A/  saw  most 
1//JJ/L//Y  Carpenters  use 


CU  A  I  N  C  Tractor  —  Truck  and  Car.  Im- 
Ba  **  *  ^  mediate  shipment,  give  sizes 

needed.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Ceneva,  Ohio 


DDT  and  2,  4  D  (amazing  selective  weed-killer).  Pure 
chemical  saves  money.  Free  interesting  information. 

SILVERTON  LABORATORIES.  R,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


European  Episodes 

Part  VI 

Farms  and  Farmers  in  Holland 

“Dad,  those  farmers  over  there  are 
at  least  a  thousand  years  behind  the 
times.  They  have  houses  and  barns 
under  the  same  roof  and  manure  piles 
right  in  their  front  yards.”  This  was 
the  report  a  returning  American  farm 
boy  brought  home  last  Fall  alter  he 
had  marched  through  England,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Most  of  the  American  troops  were 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Europe  and 
therefore  I  know  that  “Johnny”  told 
his  father  the  truth.  But  I  also  know 
that  he  has  never  seen  farming  in 
Northern  Europe,  not  even  in  Northern 
Holland.  In  America  it  would  make  the 
same  great  difference  if  some  wander¬ 
ing  European  would  send  home  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  share-cropping  farm  in  the 
hills  of  Kentucky  or  of  a  one-section 
corn  farm  in  Iowa.  That  the  European 
farmer  has  his  house  and  his  barn 
under  the  same  roof  goes  for  most 
all  of  Europe  and  also  in  the  North, 
but  when  one  visits  our  modern  farm 
house  of  this  type,  he  will  find  that 
it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  In  the 
rear  he  will  find  clean  and  sanitary 
stables,  well  aired  and  lighted,  and  in 
the  front,  parted  from  tLe  stables  by 
corridors,  he  will  enter  modern  rooms, 
furnished  in  a  cozy  way.  He  may  also 
find  such  luxuries  as  radios,  pianos  or 
organs.  Nearly  every  farm  in  this  part 
of  Europe  has  had  electricity  for  more 
than  25  years,  but  telephones  are  rare. 
Grouped  telephone  connections,  as  so 
often  found  in  rural  America,  are  un¬ 
known  here  in  Europe.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  farmer’s  dwelling  here  with 
a  cellar  under  all  the  rooms;  hence 
most  floors  are  laid  of  little  stones  or 
cement,  and  are  very  cold  in  Winter. 
They  offer  rare  opportunities  to  con¬ 
tract  lifelong  rheumatism. 

Such  is  the  general  type  in  Northern 
Europe.  In  the  Southern  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  “sand”  districts,  the 
construction  is  different  and  everything 
is  a  little  less  luxurious,  also  a  little 
less  clean.  There  one  can  also  find 
that  “manure  pile  in  the  front  yard.’ 
The  entire  farm  building  is  a  long- 
drawn  affair,  built  around  a  little 
square.  From  this  square,  or  court, 
every  portion  of  the  entire  dwelling 
worth  looking  at  can  be  seen;  all 
windows,  all  doors  of  the  living- 
quarters,  all  barn  and  stable  doors 
face  this  square.  Right  in  front  of  the 
windows,  the  Mrs.  and  the  girls  find 
enough  room  for  wall  flowers  and 
pansies,  and  a  little  distance  away  from 
it  a  huge  manure  pile  can  be  found 
in  the  same  square,  right  there  where 
the  stable  doors  come  out.  In  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  square  there  is  a 
big  masoned  gate  with  sturdy  doors 
which  can  be  locked  at  night.  If  you. 
go  out  of  the  gate  and  walk  around 
the  entire  square,  you  will  not  find 
even  one  door;  only  here  and  there 
a  little  window,  high  above  the  ground 
level.  The  reason  for  this?  There  is 
more  to  it  than  a  jeep -racing  soldier 
from  America  can  detect.  It  has  an 
historic  background,  and  a  very  logical 
one  at  that.  As  late  as  the  last  century, 
bands  of  highwaymen  and  roving 
soldiers  made  rural  life  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  very  unpleasant.  This 
type  of  farmhouse  was  the  answer  to 
that  condition;  each  house  could  serve 
as  a  fortress.  Of  course,  the  need  for 
it  is  gone  today  but  the  type  remains. 
It  became  a  part  of  the  farm  life,  and 
as  every  farm  in  those  areas  is  built 
of  sturdy  bricks,  the  great  majority 
of  the  dwellings  date  back  a  hundred 
years  and  more.  These  types  of  farm 
buildings  can  also  be  found  as  far 
north  as  Brabant  and  Limburg,  right 
here  in  Southern  Holland. 

Holland  has  few  industrial  centers 
and  nearly  all  Dutchmen  are  tillers 
of  the'  soil,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
extensive  or  intensive.  A  farm  typical 
for  all  Holland  just  doesn’t  exist.  Even 
in  a  country  as  small  as  this,  a  halt 
dozen  different  farm  regions  may  be 
found  with  as  many  “typical’  farm 
buildings  and  different  races  of  people, 
he  hand  of  the  age-old  tribe  settle- 
Lents  can  still  be  seen  in  such 
a  untries  as  Holland.  An  American 
mrist  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  has 
LI  of  Holland  surrounded  by  dikes 
nd  the  countryside  peppered  full  of 
rindmills.  But  this  really  exists  only 
i  the  Western  part  of  Holland  and  the 
est  is  entirely  .different.  When  stearn- 
ig  up  to  Rotterdam,  he  can  be  satis- 
ed,  for  all  he  sees  is  pasture  land, 
ivided  by  a  system  of  ditches  which 
ave  the  dual  purpose  of  draining  the 
ind  and  keeping  the  cows  in  the  lot, 
istead  of  by  wire  fencing.  This 
ountry  is  below  the  natural  water 
jvel  and  must  be  artificially  drained. 
)roughts  can  never  occur  here  and 
he  grass  is  deep  green  all  Summer 
nd  Fall.  The  draining  used  to  be 
one  by  the  power  of  windmills  but 
t  the  present  time  electric  pumps  are 
lore  used.  This  low  country  proceeds 
s  far  as  the  City  of  Utrecht  to  the 
iLast  and  is  the  home  country  of 
)utch  cheese  and  butter.  The  people 
lere  are  exceedingly  clean  and  always 
eem  to  be  hanging  on  to  son?®.  SCI?^” 
>room.  An  exception  toTTtols,1°^ 
ountryside  in  Western  Holland  is 
ound  in  the  high  ridge  of  sand  dunes 
ilong  the  coast.  This  infertile  white 
and  produces  the  most  valuable  crops 


of  the  entire  country,  the  bulbs.  Travel¬ 
ing  by  train  from  The  Hague  to 
Amsterdam,  via  Haarlem,  one  travels 
through  the  very  center  of  Holland’s 
glory.  It  is  really  worth  a  trip  of  3,000 
miles  across  the  ocean  to  visit  these 
fields  in  April  and  May  so  as  to  feast 
one’s  eyes  upon  the  multicolored 
living  panorama,  stretching  out  as  far 
as  the  horizon  can  be  seen,  and  as 
beautiful  as  only  God  can  make.  But 
the  rest  of  Western  Holland  is  all 
lowland.  When  the  bottom  consists  of 
peat  or  muck,  it  is  given  to  pasture 
or  truck  farmmg,  and  when  it  is  a 
rich  brown  clay  bottom,  the  plow  is 
master  of  the  fields.  These  farms  pro¬ 
duce  mainly  wheat,  sugar  beets  and 
seed  potatoes.  In  the  growing  of  the 
latter,  the  Dutch  have  reached  a 
height  that  borders  on  a  science;  they 
export  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  artificially  drained  sections  of 
the  country  are  called  “polders.” 
Holland’s  newest  polder  in  the  ’West 
is  the  Wieringermeerpolder,  north  of 
Amsterdam.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
still,  .part  of  the  Zuider  Zee;  now  it 
produces  heavy  crops.  It  was  rightly 
hailed  by  the  Dutch  as  an  engineering 
triumph.  Socially  though,  I  consider,  it 
a  misfit.  The  Dutch  government  created 
this  region  with  public  money  under 
the  slogan  “more  farms  for  farmless 
farmers,”  but  when  the  sections  were 
sold  and  granted,  it  appeared  that  no 
“•small  fry”  was  wanted  in  this  dis¬ 
play  case  glorifying  government-led 
farming.  As  a  result,  only  the  sons 
of  rich  farmers  are  now  operating 
these  big,  fertile  farms.  Where  10 
young  couples  could  have  found  their 
daily  bread,  just  one  couple  will  now 
find  a  fortune. 

The  West  of  Holland  is  populated 
with  the  tribe  of  real  “Hollanders,” 
the  tribe  that  go't  the  best  of  all  the 
other  tribes  in  this  country  and  brought 
them  into  one  nation  of  “Nederlanders.” 
In  the  North  are  the  Provinces  of 
Friesland  -and  Groningen.  The  Friesians 
say  it  with  world  famous  cattle  and 
seed  potatoes,  while  Groningen  pro¬ 
duces  very  heavy  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  Below  these  provinces  is  the 
Province  of  Drenthe,  with  oceans  of 
purple  heather  upon  a  sandy  soil.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  coming  of  fertilizer 
(here  they  call  it  “kunstmest”  which 
means  artificial  manure),  great  tracts 
of  Drenthe  soil  have  been  turned  into 
good  farm  land.  It  is  in  Drenthe,  by 
the  way,  the  last  graves  of  the  Hun 
race  can  still  be  seen,  covered  with 
such  gigantic  boulders  that  even  a 
tractor  cannot  drag  them.  It  is  a 
mystery  how  primitive  -  equipped 
human  hands  ever  got  them  together. 

Farther  south,  along  the  eastern 
border,  are  the  Provinces  of  Gelder- 
land  and  Overyssel,  a  region  with  good 
sandy  soil,  where  mixed  farming  is 
the  main  dish.  This  is  one  of  the 
friendliest  sections  of  Holland  with 
pleasant  wood  growth  and  beautiful 
lanes.  The  territory  used  to  be  the 
frontier  post  of  the  old  Saxons  as  can 
still  be  seen  by  the  type  of  farm 
buildings.  The  South  of  Holland  con¬ 
sists  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  and  Zeeland. 
The  Provinces  of  Brabant  and  Lim¬ 
burg  also  have  mixed  farming.  The 
southern  tip  of  Limburg  is  very  “un- 
Dutch”  for  it  has  beautiful  hills  cover¬ 
ing  a  lime  rock  formation.  In  these 
hills,  age-old  tunnels  run  for  miles 
and  miles  through  the  underground. 
Even  the  legions  of  the  Roman  Caesars 
quarried  their  limestone  here.  It  is  a 
mighty  labyrinth. 

The  Province  of  Zeeland,  now  world 
known  by  its  famous  Jsle  of  Walcheren, 
has  a  very  fertile  clay  soil  that  pro¬ 
duces  wheat  of  extra  quality,  besides 
large  areas  in  sugar  beets.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  is  the  offspring  of  a  “lost  tribe,” 
people  with  black  hair  and  brown  eyes, 
but  of  taller  build  than  the  average 
Latin;  they  have  habits  and  features 
all  their  own.  The  Roosevelt  family, 
which  ultimately  produced  two  Ameri¬ 
can  presidents,  originated  from  this 
province  and  race. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  not  much 
uniformity  in  such  old  countries.  The 
genuine  “mother  language”  of  the 
Dutch  can  be  half  a  dozen  different 
dialects,  one  not  understandable  to  an¬ 
other.  One  of  these  is  my  basic 
language  and  I  could  not  talk  Dutch 
until  I  learned  it  at  school.  The  blessed 
hand  of  uniform  education  supplies 
the  tie  that  binds  all  these  little  young 
dialect  speakers  into  one  nation  of 
“Nederlanders.”  Also,  a  uniform  .agri¬ 
cultural  education  gives  a  uniform 
stamp  of  “Dutch  farming”  to  it  all,  al¬ 
though  the  farm  types  may  differ.  A 
system  like  the  American  4-H  Club  is 
unknown  here,  but  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  is  lavish  with  agricultural  schools 
and  courses.  Theoretically,  the  Dutch 
farmer  is  very  up-to-date.  Any  farm 
lad  on  the  road  can  tell  you  that 
it  is  P2O5  that  he  wants  when  buying 
superphosphate.  If  you  ask  him  for  a 
glass  of  H2O,  he  will  promptly  bring 
you  that  drink.  I  too  visited  such  a 
school  as  a  farm  lad  and  had  to  learn 
the  exact  names  of  the  legs,  wings, 
organs  and  snout  of  a  certainly  beastly 
bug  until  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  it. 
But  it  was  not  until  I  met  a  plain 
American  neighbor  that  I  knew  how 
to  master  it;  by  poison. 

That’s  the  basic  difference  between 
dogmatic  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and 
practical  plain  America  on  the  other, 
for  now,  yes,  and  for  centuries  to 
come.  Herman  A.  Bennink 
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In  Tune  With  the  Times 


It  now  takes  just  four  minutes  per 
cow  to  milk  the  45  cows  on  the  farm 
of  Fred  Ruff  and  Son  at  Andes  in 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  There  are 
three  men  to  do  the  milking,  each 
operating  a  single  unit  milking  ma¬ 
chine  with  procedures  about  as  follows: 
one  minute  before  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  attached,  the  cow’s  udder  is 
washed  with  hot  chlorinated  water. 
The  milker  is  then  left  on  each  cow 
for  about  four  minutes.  While  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  doing  the  work,  the  operator 
strips  by  hand  the  cow  from  which 
the  milking  machine  was  just  taken. 
This,  together  with  carrying  the  milk, 
gives  the  operator  just  time  enough 
to  get  the  next  cow  ready  before  his 
four  minutes  time  is  up.  The  Ruffs 
believe  that  the  most  essential  parts 
of  their .  quick  milking  program  are: 
(1)  Stimulation  of  the  udder  with  hot 
water  one  minute  before  the  milking 
macbire  js  applied.  They  say  they 
didnV  make  much  progress  in  the 
quick  milking  program  until  they 
started  this  pre-conditioning  of  the 
udder.  (2)  Regularity  of  operation  to 
the  end  that  the  milking  machine  is 
left  on  regularly  the  same  length  of 
time,  amounting  in  each  case  to  about 
four  minutes.  They  say  that  they  are 
not  so  sure  about  the  necessity  of  hand 
stripping  after  the  milking  machine 
is  detached.  Some  day,  they  hope  to 


about  cut  in  half  the  feed  cost  of 
producing  milk.  Begeacres  Farm,  lo¬ 
cated  near  Ithaca,  is  a  registered 
Guernsey  livestock  and  milk  farm, 
with  100  head  of  cows  and  70  head  of 
young  stock.  Under  the  present  feed¬ 
ing  system,  it  requires  350  tons  of  hay 
and  300  tons  of  silage  to  feed  this 
herd.  This  year,  about  half  of  the  hay 
was  cured  in  a  modified  flue,  forced 
draft,  mow  ventilated  system.  Four  of 
the  iargest  mows  on  the  farm  were 
equipped  with  slatted  floors  and 
propeller  type  fans.  On  these  slatted 
floors,  green  chopped  hay  has  been 
cured  to  a  depth  of  about  10  feet.  The 
fans  were  run  for  a  period  of  seven 
weeks,  except  during  foggy  or  rainy 
weather.  The  important  things  learned 
this  year  were  that  the  hay  should  be 
spread  evenly  in  the  mow  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  feet  and  dried  before 
the  next  layer  is  put  on;  the  hay 
should  not  be  tramped.  Each  mow 
dryer  unit  cost  about  $1,000 — $500  for 
equipment,  $300  for  labor, and  $200  for 
material.' In  addition  to  the  four  dryer 
units,  suction  fans  have  been  installed 
in  the  peak  at  either  end  of  the*  barn. 

Silage  is  made  at  Begeacres  Farm 
from  a  seeded  mixture  of  35  acres  of 
soybeans  and  Sudan  grass;  planted 
broadcast  at  a  rate  of  90  pounds  of 
soy  beans  and  12  pounds  of  Sudan 
grass.  Other  crops  are  35  acres  of  oats, 


On  G.  C.  Begent’s  farm  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  the  chopped  hay  is  blown 
into  the  mow  and  cured  by  a  special  ventilating  system.  The  propeller  fan  is 
in  the  dormer  window  at  the  right,  and  there  is  a  suction  fan  in  the  peak  at 

either  end  of  the  barn. 


eliminate  this  practice,  simply  com¬ 
peting  with  the  milking  machine  and 
observing  if  the  cow’s  udder  is  milked 
out  evenly.  In  no  case  during  the  past 
year,  has  it  been  necessary  for  the 
Ruffs  to  leave  the  machine  on  longer 
than  four  minutes.  They  are  confident 
that  all  cows  can  be  brought  around 
into  this  quick  milking  program.  The 
Ruffs  use  no  timing  device,  but  each 
operator  goes  through  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule.  Three  operators,  each  with  a 
single  unit,  milk  the  herd  in  one  hour, 
or  a  total  of  180  minutes.  Since  there 
are  45  cows,  the  average  time  for 
machine  milking  is  just  four  minutes. 


George  Hornby  and  his  son  LeRoy 
of  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  have 
worked  out  a  scheme  for  sharing  their 
farm  responsibilities.  LeRoy,  22  years 
old,  now  has  charge  of  the  1,200-hen 
poultry  business,  while  his  father  looks 
after  the  details  of  the  21-cow  dairy 
business.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
jobs  in  both  enterprises  that  require 
two  men  and  at  these  they  work  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  poultry  and  dairy  in¬ 
come  and  the  important  decisions  are 
definitely  divided  responsibilities.  When 
LeRoy  was  asked  if  he  planned  to  stay 
on  the  farm,  he  promptly  answered, 
“Yes,”  and  his  Dad  followed  at  once 
with  “if  he  quits,  I  quit,  too.” 

The  Hornby  farm  is  located  about 
five  miles  west  of  Greene  on  a  hill¬ 
top  with  nearly  1,600  feet  elevation. 
When  they  bought  the  farm  23  years 
ago,  a  row  of  Norway  Spruce  trees  was 
planted  along  the  North  and  West 
and  part  of  the  South  side  of  the 
farmstead.  At  that  time,  these  trees 
were  about  eight  feet  tall.  Now  they 
have  grown  to  35  or  40  feet  in  height 
and  are  considered  a  valuable  asset. 
Serving  as  a  windbreak,  they  save 
fuel  in  heating  the  house,  and  they 
make  the  farm  yard  at  least  10  de¬ 
grees  more  comfortable  in  the  Winter. 

The  crops  grown  on  this  farm  are, 
silage  corn  seven  acres,  millet  two 
acres,  oats  seven  acres,  and  hay  45 
acres.  The  cows  are  mostly  black  and 
white;  registered  Holstein  bulls  have 
been  used  for  several  years.  The  hens 
are  principally  Rock-Reds;  they  have 
proven  more  satisfactory  for  the 
Hornbys  than  either  straight  bred 
Rhode  Island  Reds  or  White  Leghorns. 
LeRoy  reports  that  the  Rock-Reds  are 
moro  vigorous,  withstand  cold  weather 
better,  are  not  so  broody,  and  are 
worth  more  for  meat  at  the  end  of 
the  laying  season. 


G.  C.  Begent  of  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  claims  that  most  dairymen  do 
not  give  enough  attention  to  high 
quality  hay.  By  feeding  the  best 
quality  hay,  G.  C.  says  he  can  just 


harvested  green,  and  130  acres  of  hay. 
Thus,  there  is  no  crop  cultivation, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Begent,  saves 
him  a  lot  of  labor  and  overhead  ex¬ 
panse.  l.  h.  w. 

An  Old  Tradition  in  the 
Helderbergs 

Nestled  in  the  Helderberg  Mountains 
in  Southern  Albany  County  is  the 
beautiful  village  of  Westerlo.  The 
village  was  named  after  the  Rev. 
Eilardus  Westerlo  who  was  Minister 
of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Albany  from 
1760  to  1790.  In  1793  a  Dutch  Church 
was  organized  and  for  153  years  has 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  community.  It  has  proclaimed  the 
message  of  good  will  to  all  men,  and 
has  taught  that  religion  must  touch 
every  area  of  life. 

One  of  the  early  customs  has  been 
faithfully  preserved  amid  the  changes 
which  the  years  have  brought.  It  is 
the  annual  donation  supper.  Each  year 
it  has  been  held  according  to  the  old 
established  custom.  It  attracts  not  only 
the  members  of  the  congregation  but 
a  host  of  friends  of  the  Church  from 
far  apd  near.  People  look  forward  from 
one  year  to  another  to  this  donation 
supper  because  it  is  a  time  when 
friendships  are  renewed  and  strength¬ 
ened.  The  time  is  mid-October,  usually 
during  the  full  moon. 

This  year  in  spite  of  food  shortages 
the  donation  was  the  most  successful 
in  the  long  history  of  our  Church. 
Everything  for  the  supper  was  donated. 
There  were  86  chickens  and  70  home¬ 
made  apple  pies,  not  to  mention  mashed 
potatoes,  biscuits,  cabbage  salad,  and 
all  the  other  good  things  which  the 
faithful  folks  provided.  No  charge  is 
made  for  the  supper.  Everyone  gives 
what  he  or  she  desires  to  give,  and 
no  one  knows  what  his  neighbor  gives. 
The  donation  netted  the  Church 
$1,004.60  with  not  one  penny  of  ex¬ 
pense. 

An  old  tradition  has  again  been 
splendidly  maintained.  The  pastor 
says,  “It  is  just  as  important  to  work 
and  play  together  as  it  is  to  pray 
together.” _ Donald  Boyce 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.25 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gulflube.  too. 


gives  you 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 

That  means: 


7  M  Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis- 
(/#  tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions! 


You’ll  need  less  oil  between 
#  changes  because  Gulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away. 

Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method 
which  removes  more  carbon-  and 
sludge-forming  elements. 

Get  triple-protection  Gulflube  from 
your  Good  Gulf  man  today. 


Complete 
60-page  Tractor 
Guide! 


Gulf’s  Farm  Tractor  Guide  will  save  you 
repair  bills,  help  you  get  more  out  of  your 
tractor  at  less  cost. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today  for 
your  FREE  copy.  There’s  absolutely  no 
obligation. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Gulf  FREE  Farm  Tractor 
Guide. 


FARM 

AIDS 


Name _ 

Address. 

City _ 

I  have  a 


State. 


.tractor. 
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Use  feeds  containing  MICO  and  be  sure  your 
animals  get  all  the  essential  trace  minerals 


the  SIX  v 

COfcW-T 


manganese 
\  IRON 

WRITE  FOR 

1  IODINE 

FREE  BOOKLET 

L— 

ON  MINERALS 

It’s  both  easy  and  inexpensive  to  guard  against  losses 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  trace  minerals— just  ask  your 
feed  dealer  for  feeds  containing  MICO. 

With  MICO  in  your  feeds,  your  cows  are  protected 
against  a  deficiency  of  the  trace  mineral  elements  most 
commonly  lacking  in  feedstuffs. 

A  shortage  of  minerals  in  the  feed  can  rob 
you  of  milk,  calves,  and  money.  Don’t  take 
chances.  Ask  your  dealer  to  include  MICO  in 
your  feeds. 

Write  for  our  valuable  booklet  " Minerals 
in  the  Feeding  of  Livestock  and  Poultry  . 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M  Newton,  N.  1. 


^  HEAT  WATER' 


'vV  STOCK  TANKS 

X™  oo.AEROIL 

WEED'. 
BURNE 


Winter 

?orSNo.  99! 


No.  89 
2000°F  Flame 
x3".  Compl.  4  gal. 
tank,  V  hose,  seam-, 
less  steel  kerosene 
toil  burner.  Price  $22.00. 


Co»<J  ••cl 

Fir*  l*  httMU.  T 
S»o»«  •>  loil«t 

fe* Rip** 

XtuuA  Am* 
C#c«wi  rw  JmiM 
Pr*X«*tl»«  fey*  |M>ML 

T"  AEROIL 

$  Products  Co. 
5773  Park  Ave. 
West  New  York 
New  Jersey 


IIGHTIlinG  RODS 

SPECIAL  FALL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires 
with  an  ELECTRA  SYSTEM. 

More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces 
insurance  rates  in  most  states. 

PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for  name 
sf'  of  local  representative. 

It&cfrfc  Protection  Co, Inc. 

Dept.  R,  1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


I  INCONSPICUOUS 

[OR  ornamental! 


- H  ORSE  BOOK  S— 

We  have  a  complete  listing  of  reading 
matter  on  the  horse,  and  riding. 
Send  For  Free  List 
All  books  shipped  prepaid  or  C.O.D. 
Plus  Postage. 

NAT  SCHAFLER  WEST°COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


Universal  One  Man 
CARLTON  LOOMIS, 


Power  Chain  Saws.  Circular. 
BA1NBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


'Traren 

Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
_  ^run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  See  your  dealer  or  write  Oept.RN 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St..  Rochester  8.  N.Y..  Ett.  183S 


Fence  Rows 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm  Lawns 


Worn  out  soil  can  wear  out  cows.  Soils  that 
lack  indispensable  ''Trace  Elements”  produce 
hay  and  grain  that  lack  protective  power.  Breed¬ 
ing  troubles,  anemias,  loss  of  health  and  pro¬ 
duction  follow. 

But,  now,  for  only  75c,  you  can  protect  a  cow 
a  whole  year.  For,  the  old  reliable  Pratts  Ani¬ 
mal  Regulator  has  been  highly  concentrated — so 
richly,  so  accurately,  that  only  5  pounds  are 
needed  to  protect  a  cow  a  year! 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  restores  vital  "Trace 
Elements”  to  the  diet.  It  prevents  ...  it  cures 
.  .  .  deficiencies  of  these  foods  which  Nature 
uses  to  keep  the  cow’s  insides  earning  ...  to 
prolong  life. 

And  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  is  4  times  as  rich 
in  Vitamin  D  as  U.S.P.  Cod  Fiver  Oil  itself. 
Under  practical  conditions,  it  supplies  all  the 
Vitamin  D  cows  or  calves  need  to  prevent  skele¬ 
tal  troubles.  And  Vitamin  D  is  indispensable  to 
cows  coming  fresh! 

Add  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  to  the  daily  feed, 

,  to  salt,  or  to  supplemental  mineral  mixtures. 
1  Whichever  way  you  feed,  it  delivers  guaranteed 
protection ! 


See  your  dealer.  Demand  Pratts  Animal  Regu¬ 
lator.  If  he  cannot  supply,  use  coupon  to  order 
direct. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  DEPT.  AR-253 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

I  enclose  amount  shown  under  “Total  Cost” 
for  which  please  send  me  (transportation 
paid)  the  following:  amount  of  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator: — 


Number  of  Pails 
or  Bags  Wanted 

Size 

Price 

Total 

Cost 

25  lb.  Pail 

$3.50  each 

100  lb.  Bag 

11,65  each 

Name 

Address  — 

Town _ State. 


.  ANIMAL 
REGULATOR 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Sometimes  I  think  we  are  getting 
a  little  too  smart  for  our  own  good. 

In  the  old  days  when  a  harmful  insect 
was  introduced,  its  spread  was  so  slow 
that  nature  had  time  to  produce  para¬ 
sites  and  keep  it  under  control  before 
much  harm  was  done.  As  a  rule,  insects 
naturally  traveled  but  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  point  of  origin;  some 
spend  their  entire  life  within  a  few 
feet  from  where  they  first  appeared. 
The  flying  insects  rarely  ranged  more 
than  half  of  a  mile.  Such  insects  as 
the  gypsy  moth,  Japanese  beetle,  Jose 
scale  and  Mexican  bean  beetle  would 
have  taken  50  years  to  spread  across 
the  country  if  they  had  appeared  in 
the  “horse  and  buggy”  days.  The  auto¬ 
mobiles  served  to  spread  these  insects 
so  rapidly  that  within  a  few  weeks 
after  being  introduced,  they  could  be 
found  a  thousand  miles  from  their  point 
of  entry.  That  was  bad  enough  but 
now  the  international  flights  of  air¬ 
planes  serve  to  bring  in  new  insects 
and  serve  to  spread  them  at  a  rate 
of  a  thousand  miles  a  day.  Here  in  the 
peach  growing  district  of  Michigan  we 
never  thought  of  spraying  a  few  years 
ago,  but  now  we  have  to  spray  almost 
every  week  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  and  even  then  many  of  the  peaches 
are  wormy.  Despite  our  constant  spray¬ 
ing,  wormy  apples  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Michigan  is  also 
noted  as  a  bean  growing  State  but  the 
Mexican  beetle  is  making  that  a  pre¬ 
carious  proposition.  The  trouble  is  that 
these  insects  spread  and  reproduce 
themselves  so  quickly  that  it  is  a  year 
before  nature  can  catch  up  with  enough 
parasites  to  keep  them  under  control. 
That  is  one  reason  I  sometimes  think 
we  are  getting  too  smart  for  our  own 
good. 

All  Summer  long  I  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Peter  Rabbit  and 
his  family  and  many  gorgeous  pheas¬ 
ants.  The  Fall  hunting  season  is  just 
about  over  and  every  day  there  has 
been  a  constant  bang  of  guns.  It  is 
amazing  that  anything  can  survive,  yet 
when  Winter  snows  blanket  the  or¬ 
chards,  there  will  be  an  abundant 
evidence  that  most  of  Peter  Rabbit’s 
family  somehow  survived.  Last  Winter 
’a  large  flock  of  pheasants  came  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  house  to  dig  out 
apples  from  under  the  snow.  A  few 
Winters  ago,  there  were  several  large 
flocks  of  quail  on  the  farm,  and  I  often 
saw  them  running  ahead  of  me.  Their 
cheery  calls  were  delightful  to  hear. 
Now  that  we  have  so  many  pheasants, 
the  quail  have  entirely  disappeared. 
One  strange  fact  is  that  the  opossum 
was  never  seen  in  Michigan  while  now 
there  are  very  many  in  this  county. 
They  are  even  reporting  panthers  in 
Illinois,  while  some  strange  animal 
seems  to  have  made  his  Summer  home 
in  a  tangled  clufnp  of  brush  down  by 
our  pasture.  * 

A  Kansas  man  takes  me  to  task  for 
stating  that  land  is  very  high  here 
in  the  West.  He  says  that  farm  land 
can  be  bought  in  Kansas  for  as  low 
as  $10.00  an  acre.  Long  years  ago 
when  I  was  out  that  way  and  in 
Dakota,  good  farm  land  was  selling  for 
$2.00  an  acre  and  today  all  over  the 
Midwest  farm  land  has  doubled  in 
value.  There  is  $10.00  an  acre  land  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  worth  just  that.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  two  million  acres  right  here  in 
Michigan  that  can  be  bought  for  $10.00 
an  acre  or  less,  but  you  would  be  out 
of  pocket  no  matter  what  you  paid 
for  it.  My  book  of  experience  tells  me 
that  whenever  anything  is  cheap,  there 
is  always  a  reason.  I  have  been  in 
very  many  good  farm  States,  and  I 
have  seen  a  lot  of  land  that  I  would 
not  take  as  a  gift.  Here  is  a  word  of 
caution  to  young  married  folks  who 
expect  to  buy  some  land.  There  is  a 
lot  of  things  to  take  into  consideration 
besides  the  price  of  the  land.  As  an 
illustration,  one  young  couple  I  knew 
thought  they  had  found  a  great  bargain. 
A  few  years  went  by,  children  came 
and  grew  old  enough  for  school  and 
then  too  late  they  discovered  that  the 
nearest  schoolhouse  was  over  two  miles 
away,  and  the  road  Jo  it  was  a  muddy 
dirt  road.  Sometimes  cheap  land  will 
raise  good  crops  but  the  nearest  mar¬ 
ket  is  so  far  away  that  it  takes  the 
profit  out  of  the  crops.  One  must  take 
into  consideration  markets,  roads,  the 
distance  to  church  and  school,  the  kind 
of  neighbors  you  will  have  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  community. 

Right  now  I  have  a  pile  of  poles  out 
on  the  ,woodyard  and  I  am  going  out 
to  use  my  bucksaw,  in  an  effort  to 
work  up  a  big  appetite  for  the  fat  game 
that  Calvin  will  bring  home — maybe. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks,  the 
Missus  did  not  have  to  call  him  twice 
this  morning  to  get  him  out  of  bed. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 

Angus  Cattle  Clear  Brush- 
Land 

In  reading  your  issue  of  October  19 
I  found  a  description  of  methods  of 
clearing  waste  lands  for  pastures.  Mr. 
Parish  suggests  several  ways  of  doing 
this,  all  of  which  I  think  are  far  too 
costly  in  the  East  to  be  worth  while. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  clearing  lands 
for  pasture  in  the  Catskills  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  have  tried  all  the 


ways  he  suggests.  They  were  complete 
failures  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
They  cost  more  than  the  pasture  was 
worth.  I  have  finally  worked  out  a 
method  by  which  pasture  can  be  made 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  but  it  takes  more 
time  than  by  other  methods.  Where 
the  ground  is  occupied  by  small  trees 
and  brush,  I  cut  off  the  trees  close 
to  the  ground,  with  a  power  saw  as 
he  recommends.  I  cut  out  all  the  fire¬ 
wood  and  leave  all  the  branches  and 
brush  on  the  ground.  I  do  not  pile 
or  burn  it  as  this  takes  too  much 
labor.  I  fence  in  the  lot  with  a  five 
wire  barbed  wire  fence,  and  then  turn 
in  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  one  mature 
animal  to  five  acres  of  pasture.  They 
will  grow  well  on  this  amount-;  of 
rough,  cut  over  land  in  our  section. 
Later  when  the  pasture  improves,  we 
can  run  one  animal  to  two  acres 
pasture. 

Angus  will  eat  off  all  the  tree  sprouts 
and  kill  the  new  growth.  They  will 
eat  all  briars  and  even  thistles  and 
weeds.  They  will  even  break  down 
trees  three  inches  in  diameter  to  eat 
the  leaves.  They  will  trample  down 
the  cut  brush  so  that  it  will  all  rot 
in  three  years  and  disappear.  When 
I  can  do  so,  I  spread  800  pounds  of 
superphosphate  and  two  tons  of  lime 
over  the  land,  and  sow  it  in  March 
with  a  pasture  mixture  without  any 
cultivation.  I  find  that  clover  comes 
in  readily  and  soon  a  good  sod  is 
formed.  Angus  cattle  do  not  require 
any  barns  as  they  can  remain  out  all 
Winter  if  they  have  a  shed  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  blizzards.  I  build  a  rack, 
the  sides  of  which  are  poles  from  the 
cut  pasture,  set  like  stanchions  in  a 
barn.  The  sides  of  the  rack  are  six 
feet  high  and  the  rack  is  14  feet  wide 
and  60  feet  long.  The  bottom  is  made 
of  poles  to  let  in  air.  This  rack  is  filled 
with  hay  from  the  field,  to  a  height 
of  about  12  to  14  feet  and  is  covered 
with  tarpaulins  to  keep  it  dry.  The 
cattle  eat  out  the  hay  from  between 
the  stanchions  and  the  hay  comes  down. 
We  adjust  the  tarpaulins  only  once  or 
twice  during  the  Winter.  In  the  Spring 
we  fork  out  the  hay  from  the  center 
to  the  sides.  This  is  all  the  work  which 
is  ever  done  on  the  cattle.  They  grow 
and  get  fat  and  make  good  beef.  The 
pasture  shows  a  return  from  the  first 
year  it  is  cut  over.  In  three  years  it 
becomes  a  fine  pasture  and  will  support 
one  animal  to  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
my  section  all  Summer. 

The  cost  of  making  a  pasture  in  this 
way  is  the  lowest  possible,  and  it  be¬ 
gins  to  pay  the  first  year.  Its  cost  will 
be  returned  in  two  to  three  years. 
This  method  has  been  the  result  of 
much  experimentation  and  much  ex¬ 
pense  on  my  part.  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  of  use  to  others  who  have 
grown  up  pasture  lots  which  produce 
little  or  nothing.  Angus  cattle  must 
have  a  very  good  fence  to  keep  them 
in.  Three  or  four  wires  will  not  hold 
the  yearling  stock.  I  lost  two  this  year 
from  inferior  fences.  The  fence  must 
be  first  class  or  the  whole  plan  will  be 
a  failure.  A  strong  five  wire  fence  is 
needed.  E-  R- H> 


100,000  Pound  Cow 

Wilawana  Ona  Pearl  Belle,  1648735, 
a  purebred  Holstein  cow,  owned  by 
Oscar  Kahler  and  Son  of  Big  Flats, 
N.  Y.,  attended  the  Chemung  County 
Fair.  She-  was  not  led  into  the  show 
ring;  neither  was  she  awarded  a 
prize.  Nevertheless,  she  attracted  as 
much  attention  as  did  the  grand 
champions,  for  Wilawana  Ona  Pearl 
Belle  is  one  of  those  persistent  cows 
that  has  given  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  milk.  In  her  twelfth 


Wilawana  Ona  Pearl  Belle,  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein,  has  given  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  milk.  She  is  owned 
by  Oscar  Kahler  and  Son,  Big  Flats, 
Chemung  County,  New  York. 

lactation,  and  with  two-times-a-day 
milking,  and  ordinary  farm  care, 
she  has  produced  126,567  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  a  little  over  two 
tons,  4271.7  pounds,  butter  fat.  Hale 
and  hearty  at  14  years  of  age, 
she  dropped  a  calf  in  April  and  is 
now  milking  30  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  Her  production  has  been  con¬ 
sistent.  Her  best  record  for  one 
lactation  is  a  little  over  14,000 
pounds  of  milk,  with  483  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  This  was  made  when  she 
was  nine  years  old.  Her  test  aver¬ 
aged  3.4  per  cent. 

Wilawana  Ona  Pearl  Belle  comes 
from  a  long  line  of  good  producers. 
Her  sire.  King  Ona  Belle  Artis,  was 
a  proven  sire.  Her  dam,  Wilawana 
Pearl  Princess,  3rd,  was  also  a  life¬ 
time  producer  of  over  50  tons  of 
milk,  having  a  record  in  eight  lac¬ 
tations  of  100,625  pounds  of  milk 
with  3380.1  pounds  of  fat.  E.  c.  G. 
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COIN-SIZE  SCREW  DRIVER! 


•  Four-bladed,  pocket  sized 
«  .  .  made  of  rust-proof  steel. 
Comes  on  handy  key  chain. 
Write  for  yours  today.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  below. 

•  Blatchford’s  Pellets  .  •  • 
compact,  easy-to-feed  right 
from  the  bag . . .  are  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  feeders  everywhere. 
Calves  and  all  young  stock 
go  for  these  taste-appealing 
pellets . . .  packed  with  essen¬ 
tial  vitamins,  proteins  and 
minerals.  See  your  dealer  to¬ 
day  for  Blatchford’s  Pellets. 
Send  us  the 
coupon  below 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  Blatch- 
ford’s  Calf 
Manual. 


|PIease  send  me  FREE.  Blatchford’s 106S  j 
|  □  Pocket  Screw  Driver 


|  □  Calf  Manual  and  Guide  to  Raising  Young  , 
|  Stuck  I 

|  I  raise  (No.  of)  Dairy  Cows _ Beef  I 

(Cattle -  Pigs -  Horses  I 


Kiri. 

1 

1  Rabbits _ _ 

1  Name- _ _ 

1 

1  Town 

1 

i 

...  | 

1 

4— —  ....... 

i.immj.ift 

Adjustable  wheel 
width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St..  Rochester  8.  N.Y.,  Es 1. 1139 


ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new — not  shop  worn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with 
bit  and  reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  NEW  REMEDY 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $ 27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER  — 

badly  swollen,  caked.  Bag  is  now  normal. 

Danger  of  chronic  UDDEROLE  healed 

condition.  UDDER.  like  magic!  Cow  in 

OLE  used.  production. 

Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

a 

Now  you  can  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  remedy.  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  heals 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 
$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
rich  in  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  ef¬ 
fective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3-way  help. 
I.  Penetrates  to  the  seat  of  trouble.  2.  Reduces 
swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the  best  I 
ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  It.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  ...  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  Is  now,  and  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it.  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  D BALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


Hogs  Need  Protein 

I  would  appreciate  some  information 
about  a  hog  we  butchered.  The  hog 
was  about  a  year  old  and  we  fed  him  on 
sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  both  cooked 
and  raw;  and  all  the  corn  he  would 
eat,  which  was  not  much.  There  would 
be  corn  and  feed  before  him,  yet  he 
would  squeal  as  if  hungry.  Otherwise 
he  seemed  all  right.  When  he  was 
butchered,  the  liver  had  no  color,  not 
one  bit  of  blood  in  it  and  was  very 
tough,  no  flavor.  Could  you  tell  me 
why  and  what  caused  this?  c.  s. 

North  Carolina 

The  feeds  you  mention  are  all  high 
in  carbohydrates  and  very  nutritious, 
and  although  hogs  like  them,  they  are 
all  low  in  protein.  If  you  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  either  fishmeal  or  tankage  two 
parts,  soybean  oil  meal  one,  and  alfalfa 
meal  one  part  by  weight,  or  modifi¬ 
cations  of  this,  depending  on  their  re¬ 
spective  availability,  and  add  one 
pound  of  this  protein  mixture  to  each 
10  pounds  of  corn  fed,  it  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  pork.  Hogs  that  re¬ 
ceive  adequate  and  regular  amounts  of 
protein,  also  fatten  more  rapidly  and 
economically.  Both  their  fat  and  lean 
meat  is  harder,  keeps  better  and  is 
therefore  superior  in  quality.  If  a  hog 
is  also  fed  two  or  three  pounds  of 
sugar  daily  for  two  days  before 
slaughtering,  it  will  improve  the 
quality  of  its  meat.  It  is  a  pig’s  nature 
to  squeal,  but  they  will  yell  more 
when  something  is  lacking  in  their 
ration.  In  addition  to  the  above  feed¬ 
ing,  they  should  have  constant  access 
to  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
salt  one,  ground  limestone  one,  and  di¬ 
calcium-phosphate  two,  parts  by  weight. 
Thiy  will  meet  their  mineral  needs  and 
helps  keep  them  healthy.  * 


Care  of  Sheep  and  Lambs 

Do  sheep  and  fattening  lambs  need 
to  be  kept  in  a  barn  all  Winter,  or 
would  it  be  best  to  let  them  out  some 
on  good  days?  a.  l. 

Windham  County,  Conn. 

Both  ewe  lambs  and  pregnant  ewes 
need  exercise  during  the  Winter 
months  and  will  do  better  if  allowed 
outdoors  on  sunny  days.  They  can  be 
induced  to  take  exercise  by  feeding 
them  some  hay  and  perhaps  a  small 
amount  of  grain  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  their  quarters.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  snow  is  deep,  they 
should  not  be  made  to  plow  through 
deep  drifts,  as  such  a  procedure  might 
be  harmful  to  the  pregnant  ewes. 
When  lambs  are  being  fattened,  many 
of  the  larger  lamb  feeders  have  found 
it  to  be  a  good  practice  to  allow  them 
out  in  a  lot  adjacent  to  their  feeding 
shed,  at  will.  The  shed  should  be  well 
bedded,  free  from  drafts,  and  dry.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  allow  sheep 
or  lambs  access  to  a  straw  stack  kept 
close  by  their  quartei^.  This  straw  is 
used  as  a  filler  and  conditioner,  not 
as  their  principal  or  only  source  of 
roughage.  In  addition  to  the  straw 
stack,  both  the  ewes  and  the  fattening 
lambs  will  need  grain  and  hay;  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  grain  per  head 
per  day  for  the  ewes  and  all  the  hay 
they  will  eat;  for  the  lambs,  all  the 
grain  and  hay  they  will  eat.  Clean, 
fresh  water  is  also  very  important  for 
sheep  and  fattening  lambs.  If  a  small 
trickle  of  water  can  be  maintained  into 
buckets  or  tanks,  providing  good  drain¬ 
age  is  used,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  big 
asset,  especially  with  fattening  lambs. 
In  addition,  sheep  and  lambs  should 
have  constant  access  to  salt. 


Dairy  and  Beef  Crosses 

Could  you  tell  me  through  your 
paper  what  value  a  calf  would  be 
to  raise,  if  her  mother  was  a  registered 
Holstein  and  sire  a  Hereford  bull?  I 
have  kept  her.  She  is  now  four  months 
old  and  looks  very  good.  What  value 
would  she  be  to  me  as  a  milker  or  for 
beef?  w.  r. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  several  tests  of 
crossing  dairy  and  beef  breeds,  and 
the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  produc¬ 
ing  milk  or  making  beef.  Another 
objection  to  crossbreeding  work  is  that 
the  crossbreds  do  not  breed  true,  and 
such  a  program  is  not  therefore  ad¬ 
visable  from  a  constructive  breed  im¬ 
provement  consideration.  In  certain 
types  of  crossbreeding  where  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  intended  for  slaughter,  as  with 
hogs,  the  results  are  sometimes  satis¬ 
factory,  but  there  again,  they  have 
not  shown  any  improvement  over  com¬ 
parable  type,  purebred  individuals. 


When  Calf  Chews  Wood 

Would  you  please  tell  me  why  m; 
four  months  old  calf  chews  wood? 
have  feed  in  front  of  her  all  the  time 
it  must  be  something  in  the  feed  sir 
needs.  jj# 

Wayne  County,  Penna. 

Chewing  wood  is  usually  a  sympton 
indicating  a  phosphorus  deficiency.  I 
you  will  add  one-half  pound  of  steamei 
bonemeal  to  the  calf’s  feed  for  eacl 
20  pounds  of  feed,  it  will  help.  Also 
let  it  have  constant  access  to  a  minera 
mixture  consisting  of  iodized  stocl 
salt  one  pound,  ground  limestone  twt 
pounds,  and  either  steamed  bonemea 
or  dicalcium  phosphate  three  pounds 
It  should  be  allowed  best  qualit' 
timothy  hay  in  the  morning,  and  toi 
quality  hay  at  night. 


BODY  BUILDER 


TRY  TO  BUY  A  GOOD  COW  AT  A 
FARMER'S  PRICE-GO  AHEAD,  JUST  TRYI 

.  .  .  ihal's  a  good  way  io  prove  today's  value  ol 
your  own  herd— the  special  need  right  now  to  keep 
every  cow  in  top  condition. 

Double  Diamond  Body  Builder  helps  put  back  the 
vitality  that  heavy  milking  takes  out... gives  cows  the 
strength  to  put  extra  pounds  in  the  pail,  not  for  one 
month  or  two,  but  throughout  the  year . . .  gives  your 
milk  check  the  boost  that  keeps  the  family  happy. 


Double  Diamond  Body  Builder  has  many  money¬ 
making  uses.  It's  a  special  formula  to  build  body 
weight  on  growing  stock,  dry  cows— and  milkers  out 
of  condition.  Also  helps  a  cow  produce  a  vigorous  calf. 
Now  available  at  your  feed  store  —  complete  feeding 
instructions  on  every  bag.  Make  that  milk  check  go 
climbing  — put  in  Double  Diamond  Body  Builder 
and  the  complete  Double  Diamond  feeding  program. 


TOMORROW'S 
BETTER  FEEDS 
TODAY' 

DAILEY  MILLS,  INC. 


QUICK  .  SAFE  .  SURE 
THE  EASY  WAY  TO  KILL 


RATS 


You’ll  find  K-R-O  quick  acting.  It’s  con¬ 
stantly  checked  to  maintain  highest  killing 
power.  Made  of  red  squill ,  it’s  safer  to  use 
around  children,  livestock,  pets,  and  poultry. 
K-R-O  kills  rats  or  your  money  back!  IN  2 
FORMS  i  i  •  K-R-O  Bis-Kits  (nothing  to 
mix)  at  35c and  $1 . . .  K-R-O  Powder  (enough 
to  make  200  baits)  only  75c.  At  most  drug, 
feed,  and  seed  stores. 


FREE  "Raf  Proofing  Buildings  and  Premises,’!  by 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior.  Write  for  your  copy,  now. 
The  K-R-O  Company, 

Sprinpfield,  Ohio, 

Depf.  167. 


T  UNt  MAN  POWER  CHAIN  S  A 

Weight  38  lbs.  with  2<T  blade.  14'  and  26"  bla< 
available.  Gasoline  motor,  multiple  disc  clut 
automatic  oiling.  Foe  information,  write  — 

UNIVERSAL  POWER  SAW  DISTRIBUTING  C 
New  Canaan.  Connecticut 


Why  be  short  sighted  and  sell  good 
calves  when  they’ll  bring  a  greater 
profit  as  milk  producers  later  on?  And  yoa  don’t 
have  to  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  sir  I 
Just  feed  'em  Hyde’s  Cream  Cart  Meal  for 
gruel  feeding  or  Hyde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes 
for  dry  feeding.  Saves  time,  work  and  cost.  Prove 
it  to  yourself  •  • .  get  a  bag  at  your  dealer  today  I  49 
WRITE  for  Free  Book  “How  to  Raise  Better  Calves'* 


RYDE&CO 


5425  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  Infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
Ideas  that  will'  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  m  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNT’^G  &  FISHING 
magazine 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston.  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

r  and 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  AVe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
,uch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  People  Vote  for  a  Change 

THE  thinking  people  have  good  cause  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  Election  Day  results 
of  1946.  The  Republican  Party  will  have  a 
majority  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  next  two  years, 
after  16  years  of  uninterrupted  control  by 
the  Democrats.  The  final  results  of  the  vote 
represented  a  much '  more  substantial  switch 
than  most  political  prophets  dared  to  admit 
in  advance  of  election. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  people’s  vote  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  protest  against  the  present  administration 
and  its  policies,  than  it  was  an  expression  of 
any  special  confidence  in  the  opposition.  The 
people  have  become  fed  up  with  New  Deal 
bureaucracy  and  bungling  on  the  political  and 
labor  fronts,  the  shortages  in  food  and  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  high  taxes  and  government 
deficits,  and  the  delay  in  reconverting  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  In  short,  that  have  voted 
for  a  change  with  the  thought  that  a  new 
broom  can  usually  sweep  clean,  and  in  the 
hope  that  new  blood  in  our  national  adminis¬ 
tration  may  give  us  a  truly  representative 
government  instead  of  the  “dictator”  type  of 
rule  toward  which  we  were  being  directed. 
A  stern  obligation  is  thus  imposed  on  the 
Republican  Party  to  justify  its  return  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  first  indications,  fortunately  enough, 
are  that  the  Republican  leaders  recognize 
this  burden.  There  is  no  gloating  over  the 
success  of  their  landslide,  but  rather  a  reali¬ 
zation  that  theirs  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
and  that  they  can  be  called  to  account  in  a 
very  short  time  for  their  record  of  perform¬ 
ance. 

In  New  York  State,  Governor  Dewey’s 
670,000  .  plurality,  even  though  obtained 
against  a  weak  opponent,  was  most  impressive. 
Senator-elect  Irving  Ives,  of  Norwich,  who 
defeated  former  Governor  Lehman  by  a 
margin  of  some  250,000,  will  be  the  first 
Republican  from  New  York  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
since  1926.  The  entire  Republican  ticket  in 
the  State  was  victorious,  with  heavy  Republi¬ 
can  majorities  indicated  in  the  State  Senate 
and  Assembly  for  1947  and  1948. 

In  commenting  on  election  results,  Governor 
Dewey  stated  that  the  people  “want  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  has  both  a  heart  and  a  head;  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  effective  but  does  not  try  to 
control  the  lives  of  its  citizens;  government 
that  will  serve  the  people  without  trying  to 
become  their  master.”  This,  to  our  mind,  is 
sound  political  philosophy,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Republicans  both  in  State  and  in 
nation  will  heed  and  carry  out  the  mandate 
that  they  have  received  from  the  people. 


Only  One  Way  to  Sell  Milk 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  strong 
seller’s  market  for  milk,  big  dealer 
domination  still  remains  strong.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  two  weeks  ago  in  Boston,  the  New 
England  Milk  Producers’  Association,  much 
the  same  kind  of  bogus  cooperative  in  the 
Boston  market  as  the  Dairymen’s  League  is 
in  New  York,  approved,  after  discussion,  the 
principle  of  formula  milk  pricing  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  Prior  to  the  vote,  Samuel  W. 
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Tator,  of  the  USDA,  spoke  in  favor  of  formula 
pricing.  The  only  possible  defect  in  the  plan 
that  Mr.  Tator  was  willing  to  admit  was  the 
inability  to  adjust  it  promptly  in  accordance 
with  changing  conditions. 

Dairymen  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Tator  that 
that  is  the  only  objection.  “Formula  pricing” 
of  milk  is  nothing  more  than  a  high  sounding 
name  for  the  classified  price  plan.  It  is  a  plan 
originally  devised  by  the  large  dealers;  a 
plan  they  have  always  sought  to  continue  in 
one  form  or  another  and  under  various  types 
of  names  and  labels,  because  it  is  the  one 
scheme  that  guarantees  possession  of  the 
seller’s  product  to  the  buyer  before  there  is 
any  agreement  as  to  price  or  terms  of  sale. 
What  sort  of  bargaining  power  does  that  leave 
in  the  hands  of  the  milk  producer? 

Regardless  of  what  fancy  tag  is  pinned  on 
the  classified  price  plan,  it  can  never  work 
or  be  made  to  work  for  the  producer.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  we  are  in  a  buyer’s 
market  or  a  seller’s  market;  the  classified  price 
plan  will  always  be  a  dealer  tool,  deliberately 
made  cumbersome  and  complicated.  The  only 
way  to  sell  milk  is  the  simplest  way  —  a  flat 
price  for  all  milk  to  be  used  in  fluid  form  and 
another  flat  price  for  the  remainder  to  be 
made  up  into  manufactured  products;  both 
prices  to  be  fixed  and  agreed  upon  before  one 
pound  of  milk  leaves  the  milk  house. 


Care  in  Handling  Tools 

TOOLS  are  indispensable  and  we  all  use 
them  at  one  time  or  another,  around  the 
farm  and  about  the  house.  Some  of  us  are 
more  proficient  than  others  in  hitting  the 
nail  right  on  the  thumb,  but  accidents  do 
happen  even  to  the  most  careful.  Those  who 
use  tools  in  their  regular  occupation  seldom 
get  hurt.  The  one  most  likely  to  bruise  or 
cut  himself  is  the  occasional  user  of  tools, 
and  the  most  harmless  looking  instrument 
can  often  be  the  most  deadly.  It  is  the 
hammers  and  the  screw  drivers  that  cause 
much  of  the  trouble,  principally  because  these 
tools  do  not  look  dangerous  and  therefore 
are  not  treated  with  the  respect  they  deserve. 

A  little  caution  along  the  following  lines 
will  prove  helpful:  (1)  Until  the  nail  is  well 
started  and  can  stand  alone,  extreme  care 
should  be  exercised  in  bringing  the  hammer 
down  on  the  nail;  otherwise  it  will  be  the 
fingers  rather  than  the  nail  that  will  get  the 
impact.  (2)  When  using  a  screw  driver,  never 
place  the  other  hand  in  a  position  where  a 
slip  will  gouge  out  a  hunk  of  flesh  and  make 
a  nasty  wound;  if  the  hand  is  out  of  the 
danger  zone,  it  won’t  get  hurt.  (3)  Screw 
drivers  are  always  slipping;  holes  of  the  right 
size  should  be  bored  in  wood  before  starting 
a  screw.  Be  sure  the  screw  /  driver  fits  the 
slot  in  the  screw.  Keep  a  number  of  different 
sized  screw  drivers  on  hand  and  grind  them 
the  correct  size  to  fit  the  slot.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  slipping,  as  well 
as  shearing  the  metal.  (4)  Never  waste  time 
and  endanger  your  life  unscrewing  a  rusted 
or  corroded  bolt.  Cut  with  a  hack  saw  or 
cold  chisel,  and  then  replace  it  with  a  new 
one: 

Carefulness  is  a  good  habit  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  many  unnecessary  serious  injuries. 


Stop  Both  Ways  for  School  Bus 

ANEW  amendment  to  the  New  York  State 
Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law,  passed  by  the 
1946  Legislature,  requires  that  any  vehicle 
meeting  or  overtaking  a  school  bus  that  has 
stopped  to  receive  or  discharge  passengers, 
must  come  to  a  complete  stop  and  remain 
stopped  until  the  bus  resumes  motion  or  until 
the  bus  driver  signals  that  the  vehicle  may 
proceed. 

This  is  a  good  law  and  it  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  observed  as  well  as  enforced,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  observance.  In  order 
to  facilitate  its  enforcement,  numerous  road 
signs  are  being  erected  notifying  motorists 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  pass  a  stopped  school 
bus  from  either  direction.  While  most  people 
know  that  they  are  required  to  stop  when 
meeting  up  with  a  school  bus  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  few  seem  to  realize  that 
they  are  now  also  required  to  stop  when  they 
meet  a  stopped  school  bus  regardless  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  school  bus  may  be 
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traveling.  The  erection  of  numerous  signs  on 
the  highways  should  be  helpful  in  bringing 
this  new  law  to  the  attention  of  all  motorists. 
Occasional  announcements  over  the  radio 
would  also  help. 

The  200,000  boys  and  girls  who  are  being 
transported  annually  to  and  from  school  every 
day  of  the  school  year,  need  the  protection 
that  this  law  attempts  to  provide,  and  they 
certainly  deserve  the  wholehearted  com¬ 
pliance  of  every  motorist.  The  principal 
difficulty  will  be  for  motorists  to  recognize 
a  school  bus  in  time  to  make  the  required 
stop.  Slowing  down  some  would  give  the 
driver  time  to  make  the  necessary  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  vehicle  ahead. 


The  International  is  Back 

FOR  the  first  time  in  five  years,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  and  Horse 
Show  will  be  held  November  30 -December  7 
in  Chicago.  The  blue  bloods  of  the  meat  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  will  again  parade  on  the  tan 
bark  is  strenuous  competition  for  the  numer¬ 
ous  ribbons  and  premiums  offered.  The  re¬ 
spective  champions  in  the  various  age  classes 
are  finally  shown  against  each  other  for  the 
top  position  of  Grand  Champibn  of  the 
breed.  No  higher  honor  can  be  attained  in 
the  livestock  world  than  to  be  awarded  the 
purple  ribbon  that  goes  to  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion.  “Bred  in  the  purple”  is  no  idle  term, 
when  won  in  strong  competition  and  under 
well  chosen  judges.  The  judge  of  the  steer 
classes  this  year  will  again  be  Walter  Biggar 
of  Dalbeattie,  Scotland;  his  thirteenth  time 
to  officiate  in  such  a  capacity.  The  work 
of  noted  judges,  such  as  Mr.  Biggar,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  both 
form  and  function  for  our  various  breeds 
of  livestock.  Among  the  sheepmen,  R.  C. 
Gregory  of  Mt.  Vision,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
will  exhibit  several  of  his  Cheviots.  It  was 
not  many  years  ago  that  Edwin  R.  Sweetland, 
Jr.,  came  back  from  Chicago  to  the  home 
farm  near  Dryden  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y., 
with  the  royal  purple,  won  by  his  fat  barrow 
over  all  the  hogs  in  America. 

Northeastern  farmers  are  now  raising  ani¬ 
mals  which  can  successfully  compete  with 
the  best  of  those  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  This  year  the  International,  which 
was  started  in  1900,  will  return  to  its  own  as 
the  greatest  fat  stock  show  on  earth. 


The  Apple  Market 

ONDITIONS  in  the  apple  market  appear 
to  be  quite  different  than  during  the  war 
period.  There  is  a  large  national  crop  this 
year  and  the  average  consumer  is  reported  to 
be  more  particular  when  purchasing.  Apple 
growers  who  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
put  up  an  honest  pack  are  likely  to  profit 
before  all  of  the  1946  crop  is  sold.  The  latest 
report  is  a  U.  S.  crop  of  120  million  bushels 
of  apples  for  1946,  compared  to  68  million 
bushels  a  year  ago. 

From  all  reports,  this  may  be  one  of  those 
years  when  we  must  make  some  elffort  to 
sell  our  apples.  That  means  that  once  again 
careful  grading  and  packing  will  pay. 


Brevities 

“Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall 
be  with  you.” — 2  Cor.  13:11. 

Hog  cholera  is  a  bad  disease,  and  serum-virus 
vaccination  in  suitable  dosage,  when  correctly  ad¬ 
ministered,  is  the  only  preventive. 

Pumping  the  brake  pedal  on  a  car  in  motion,  in¬ 
stead  of  suddenly  applying  heavy  pressure,  will  help 
prevent  a  bad  skid  on  an  icy  pavement. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  cranberry  sauce  to  go  with 
Thanksgiving  turkey  this  year.  Weather  conditions 
have  been  unusually  favorable,  pest  damage  was 
light,  and  as  a  result  heavy  yields  have  resulted  on 
most  bogs. 

Appleton  Bros,  of  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  have  recently  been  honored  by  receiving  the 
national  award  in  the  Pillsbury  contest  for  the  best 
sample  of  white  wheat  grown  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  these  progressive  farmers. 

The  reason  that  fruit  farms  are  concentrated  near 
lakes  and  rivers  is  that  large  bodies  of  fresh  water 
tend  to  retard  early  Spring  budding  and  also  delay 
Fall  frosts,  thus  serving  as  a  natural  protection  by 
equalizing  the  temperature. 

It  takes  about  12  pounds  of  feed  to  grow  a  three 
pound  chicken  of  one  of  the  heavy  breeds,  but  it 
takes  almost  twice  as  much  feed  to  grow  this  same 
chicken  to  a  weight  of  four  pounds.  After  birds 
get  to  a  weight  of  three  pounds  or  more,  their 
maintenance  requirement  is  high. 
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cr  YOUR  FARM  EQUIPMENT 


WITH  THE  STRAH-STEEL 


pROW 


QuoxaSt  24 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


"QUONSET  20" 

Width,  20  feet;  length  as  desired, 
in  extensions  of  12  feet.  A  walk 
door,  two  windows  and  ventilating 
louvers  in  end  section  standard. 
Side  windows  are  also  available. 


"QUONSET  40" 

Width,  40  feet;  length  as  desired, 
in  extensions  of  20  feet.  Sliding 
door,  four  windows  and  ventilating 
louvers  in  end  section  standard. 
Side  windows  are  also  available. 


No  need  to  let  valuable  farm  machinery  be  exposed  to  rain,  snow  and  sleet,  when  the 
“Quonset  24”  is  such  a  good  buy  as  a  permanent,  sturdy  shelter. 

This  24-foot-deep  building,  framed  with  fabricated  structural  steel  and  covered  with  steel, 
can  be  delivered  just  the  way  you  want  it  to  meet  your  particular  storage  problem.  It  is 
designed  in  12-foot  sections  so  that  you  can  specify  the  length  you  need— 24',  36',  48'  and  so 
forth.  Each  section  offers  you  a  choice  of  arrangements— open  front,  solid  panel  or  sliding 
door.  And  if  you  want  to  use  part  of  the  space  for  a  workshop  or  office,  the  end  section 
can  be  partitioned  off,  with  a  walk  door  and  window  provided  in  the  end  panel. 

You’re  the  best  judge  of  what  you  need.  Whether  you  decide  on  the  simplest  form  of 
“Quonset  24,”  with  open  front  and  solid  end  panels,  or  on  a  more  complete  building  with 
panels,  sliding  doors,  windows  and  partitions— you  can  be  sure  that  you’re  making  a  wise 
building  investment.  Strong,  durable,  fire-resistant,  the  “Quonset  24”  will  do  the  job  you 
have  in  mind  at  a  cost  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

See  your  nearest  “Quonset”  dealer  for  complete  information  on  the  “Quonset  24”  and  other 
“Quonset”  buildings.  Ask  him  to  demonstrate  the  patented  nailing  groove  in  the  Stran-Steel 
framing  members— secret  of  the  flexibility  and  efficiency  of  Stran-Steel-framed  “Quonsets.” 
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2411 S  .Court  Street,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
—w/  Albany  1,  New  York 


The  Best  Thing 
You  Can  Say 

ABOUT  ANY  FARM  BUILDING 


rs  LOUDEN  EQUIPPED. 

_  When  you  have  a  Louden 
equipped  farm  building,  you  know 
you  have  the  best.  The  best  for 
your  livestock,  and  the  best  for 
you.  For  Louden  offers  you  more 
original  equipment  than  anybody 
else,  because  Louden  established 
the  bam  equipment  industry  in 
1867,  and  has  pioneered  and  intro¬ 
duced  practically  every  piece  of 
modem  equipment  found  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  bams  today.  That’s  why  we 
say  .  .  .  the  best  thing  you  can 
say  about  any  farm  building  is  .  .  . 
it’s  LOUDEN  equipped.” 
Everything  for  Farm  Buildings 

j  Louden  offer*  you  a 
complete  line  of  modem 
bam  equipment  for  every 
farm  building  .  ,  ,  Steel 
Stalls  and  Stanchions  .  .  . 

Water  Bowls  .  .  .  Feed 
and  Litter  Carrier  Sys¬ 
tems  .  .  .  Ventilating  Sys- 
terns  .  .  .  Hay  Unload¬ 
ing  Tool*  . . .  Sliding  Door 
Track  .  .  .  Hog  House 
Equipment  .  .  ,  Horse  Sta¬ 
ble  Fitting*  ...  a  Com¬ 
plete  Bam  Flan  Service. 

We  suggest  you  see  your 
nearest  Louden  dealer  to¬ 
day  for  it  still  requires 
several  months  to  get  the 
equipment  you  need.  If 
you  do  not  know  his  name 
and  address,  write  us. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

(Est.  1867) 


HAY  TOOLS 


UTTER  CARS 


FEED  TRUCKS 


GIANT  MILKINGS 


Here  is  a  danger  area  that  just  can’t  be 
fooled  with.  To  maintain  full  milk  flow 
and  easy  milking,  be  prepared  for  instant 
application  of  Bag  Balm — the  lanolin- 
loaded  ointment  that  is  antiseptic-on-con¬ 
tact,  spreads  just  right  for  needed  massage 
to  induce  stimulated  circulation  and  pro¬ 
mote  quick  healing  of  all  cuts,  superficial 
sores,  chaps  and  injuries  to  tender  tissues. 
At  all  feed,  drug  and  farm  supply  stores, 
in  the  familiar  large  10-ounce  tins. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Loaded  with  LANOLIN 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Looking  at  the  Cattle  Market 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


For  -some  time 
past,  due  to  war¬ 
time  conditions, 
government  price 
controls  and  a 
shortage  of  avail¬ 
able  meat  supplies, 
the  fleshing  condition,  sex,  and  age 
of  cattle  have  not  had  their  usual 
market  significance  in  relation  to 

prices  obtained.  During  this  period  of 
time,  relatively  thin  and  half-fat 
cattle  have  sold  considerably  higher 
than  they  normally  do,  as  compared 

with  fat  animals.  This  situation  has 
forced  farmers  and  cattle  feeders  to 
compete  for  their  needed  replacements 
with  prevailing  high  slaughter  prices. 
Consequently,  they  have  had  to  pay 
a  much  greater  comparative  price  for 
feeuer  and  stocker  cattle,  than  that 
which  normally  prevails  when  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  allowed  to 
operate  without  any  restrictions. 

As  conditions  again  become  adjusted 
to  a  system  of  non-restricted  trade,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  relative  difference  and  values 
between  the  various  classes  and  grades 
of  cattle.  The  application  of  this 
knowledge  will  greatly  increase  the 
chance  of  possible  profits  from  a  given 
feeding  project. 

The  Northeastern  farmer  is  usually 
at  a  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to 
buying  a  few  head  of  stocker  or  feeder 
steers,  because  in  most  sections  good 
home  raised  beef  cattle  are  not  very 
plentiful,  and  they  are  generally  fat¬ 
tened  on  the  farms  where  they  were 
produced.  Therefore,  when  some  thin 
cattle  are  wanted,  they  have  to  be 
bought  and  shipped  in  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  When  such  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  in  small  lots,  it  is 
generally  best  for  several  farmers  to 
club  together  and  buy  enough  animals 
to  make  a  carload.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  is  to  put  in  an  order 
with  a  reliable  livestock  commission 
firm  at  one  of  the  larger  central  mar¬ 
kets,  and  let  them  make  the  selections 
and  purchase.  However,  it  is  important 
to  be  familiar  with  the  various  classes 
and  grades  of  cattle,  and  their  com¬ 
parative  prices,  so  that  an  order  can  be 
placed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Stockers  and  Feeders 

A  market  class  is  the  broadest  com¬ 
mercial  division  for  cattle.  It  is  a 
group  classification,  established  by  the 
use  to  which  the  animal  is  consigned. 
The  term,  “stocker  and  feeder,”  is  used 
to  designate  a  market  class  of  cattle 
that  are  bought  with  the  intention  of 
using  either  roughage,  pasture  or  grain 
feeding  for  them  for  varying  periods  of 
time  and  in  accordance  with  available 
feed  supplies.  The  distinction  between 
a  stocker  and  a  feeder  is  not  always 
positive  and  definite  at  the  time  of  its 
purchase,  because  the  manner  in  which 
the  animal  is  handled  after  it  arrives 
at  the  farm,  will  be  the  principal  de¬ 
termining  factor  for  its  classification. 
However,  in  general,  stockers  are 
somewhat  younger  animals  than  feeders. 
They  are  also  thinner,  with  a  confor¬ 
mation  more  suited  to  growth,  rqther 
than  to  immediate  fattening;  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  should  sell  for  two  or 
three  dollars  less  per  hundred  pounds 
liveweight,  for  a  comparable  grading 
individual.  Stockers  are  purchased  with 
the  intention  of  wintering  them  either 
principally  or  entirely  on  roughage,  or 
else  pasturing  them  for  one  or  more 
seasons,  using  little  or  no  grain.  They 
may  then  be  sent  back  to  market  and 
sold  as  feeders.  It  is  also  possible  that 
while  being  handled  as  stock  cattle, 
their  owner  may  harvest  or  obtain 
enough  grain  to  fatten  them  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Sometimes  stockers  are  placed  on 
grain  shortly  after  their  purchase,  be¬ 
cause  relative  prices  for  feed  and  fat 
animals  make  it  favorable  to  fleshen 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Stockers, 
therefore,  have  the  advantage  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  more  elastic  management  pro¬ 
gram  than  that  provided  by  feeder 


cattle.  Feeders  are  those  animals  that 
have  a  form  and  fleshing  condition 
which  make  them  especially  well  suited 
to  being  placed  on  a  grain  fattening 
ration  at  an  early  date  following  their 
arrival  at  the  farm.  They  are  not 
suited  to  being  carried  for  extended 
periods  on  roughage  or  pasture  alone. 
If  bought  in  the  Spring,  they  may  be 
fed  grain  while  on  pasture;  and  if  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  Fall,  they  may  be 
grazed  for  a  short  time  on  stubble  or 
in  the  cornfield  on  standing  stalks,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  fill,  and  then  be 
started  on  dry  lot  grain  feeding.  They 
need  grain  in  order  to  rapidly  acquire 
additional  flesh. 

In  any  case,  regardless  of  how  the 
cattle  are  subsequently  handled,  the 
best  time  to  buy  both  stockers  and 
feeders  is  in  the  late  Fall  or  early 
Winter,  when  grass  on  the  Western 
range  has  become  short,  and  conse¬ 
quently  larger  marketings  are  made 
of  range  cattle.  At  that  time  their  price 
per  hundred  pounds  is  less,  and  also 
more  individuals  are  then  on  the 
market,  so  that  selections  can  be  made 
with  greater  discrimination,  and  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  buyer.  Sometimes 
buyers  prefer  to  go  to  the  ranches 
where  the  cattle  have  been  raised,  or 
a  representative  of  a  commission 
company  may  execute  an  order  by  di¬ 
rect  buying.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  taking  less  time  in  transit,  and  also 
of  obtaining  cattle  that  have  not  been 
exposed  to  possible  stockyard  infections. 

Stockers  and  feeders  are  further 
divided  into  a  sub-class,  which  is 
based  on  sex  and  age,  consisting  of 
steers,  heifers,  cows,  and  sometimes 
bulls.  As  a  rule,  bulls  are  not  bought 
for  stocker  and  feeder  purposes;  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  past  three  years  the 
comparative  price  for  well  fleshed  beef 
bulls  has  been  so  high  that  some  young 
bulls  have  been  purchased  and  fattened 
with  a  financial  profit.  I  remember  one 
instance  when  in  Oklahoma  a  number 
of  years  ago,  where  a  rancher  had 
saved  all  his  Shorthorn  bulls  that  were 
eligible  for  registration.  Almost  before 
he  realized  it  he  had  more  breeding 
bulls  than  he  could  market  at  purebred 
prices.  He  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  commercial  cattle  market  and 
consequently  did  not  know  that  due 
to  a  strong  demand  for  ^eat  good, 
heavy,  beef  type  bulls  were  selling  at 
a  price  which  amounted  to  more  per 
head  than  he  was  asking  for  his  bulls 
as  breeders.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
cattle  buyer  came  along  and  took  the 
whole  bunch  at  the  asked  for  breeding 
bull  price,  but  they  went  to  the 
shambles  just  the  sdme,  and  at  a  good 
profit  to  the  buyer.  It  pays  to  keep 
posted  on  livestock  market  conditions. 

The  various  age  groups  for  stocker 
and  feeder  steers  include  calves,  year¬ 
lings,  and  two-year-olds  or  older. 
Heifers  are  composed  of  calves,  year¬ 
lings,  and  two-year-olds;  females  over 
two  years  old  are  commercially  classi¬ 
fied  as  cows/  The  most  important 
market  distinction  in  relation  to  prices 
is  each  of  the  various  grades  within 
these  respective  age  groups,  which  in¬ 
clude  fancy,  choice,  good,  medium, 
plain,  and  inferior.  In  order  to  grade 
as  fancy  to  choice,  an  animal  must 
present  an  excellent  appearance  for 
conformation,  symmetry,  suitable  type, 
and  quality. 

Slaughter  Classes  a^d  Grades 

When  feeder  cattle  have  attained 
sufficient  finish  to  meet  their  best  mar¬ 
ket  requirement  in  accordance  with 
trade  deipands  and  available  feeds,  they 
are  either  sent  to  the  stockyards  at  a 
central  market  or  sold  for  local 
slaughter.  Such  animals  are  classified 
as  beef  steers  or  butcher  stock  accord¬ 


ing  to  their  sex  and 
age.  The  sub-classes 
for  beef  steers  con¬ 
sist  of  baby  beeves 
weighing  up  to 
about  800  pounds, 
which  have  been 
fattened  as  calves;  lightweights  or 
yearlings  weighing  about  1,000  pounds; 
mediumweights  weighing  around  1,200 
pounds;  and  heavyweights  weighing 
1,300  pounds  and  more.  Market  prefer¬ 
ence  is  generally  for  a  well  finished 
handyweight  steer,  weighing  from 
1,000  to  1,100  pounds  liveweight. 
Butcher  stock  is  made  up  of  heifers, 
cows,  bulls  and  stags.  When  bulls  have 
been  altered  rather  late  in  life,  they 
retain  considerable  coarseness  and 
masculinity  and  are  called  stags;  these 
sell  at  a  considerable  discount  as  com¬ 
pared  to  steers.  The  grades  for  beef 
steers  and  butcher  heifers  are  prime, 
choice,  good,  medium,  and  common. 
Butcher  cows,  bulls  and  stags  grade 
from  choice  to  common.  The  degree  of 
fleshing  and  dressing  percentage  de¬ 
termines  the  grade  for  all  slaughter 
cattle. 

Another  slaughter  class  is  one  known 
as  veal  calves.  They  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  in  dairy  sections,  and  in  such 
areas  constitute  an  important  market 
class.  They  are  sub-classed  on  the 
market  by  such  names  as  “deacons,” 
“bob  vealers,”  or  “bawlers,”  all  of 
which  are  calves  under  three  weeks 
old;  the  other  sub-classes  range  in  weight 
from  80  to  450  pounds,  and  by  age  from 
three  to  20  weeks  or  more.  These 
calves  are  classified  by  weight:  light¬ 
weights,  110  pounds  and  less;  handy- 
weights,  110  to  190  pounds;  medium- 
weights.,  190  to  260  pounds;  and  heavy¬ 
weights,  260  pounds  and  over.  The 
grades  of  veal  calves  are  choice,  good, 
medium  and  common.  Market  prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  a  well  developed  calf,  four 
to  six  weeks  old,  in  the  handyweight 
-classification,  weighing  about  150 
pounds  liveweight. 

When  cattle  are  so  thin  or  out  of 
condition  that  only  part  or  none  of 
their  carcass  meat  is  suitable  for  use 
as  fresh  meat,  they  are  known  as 
either  cutters  or  canners.  This  market 
class  includes  any  animal  whose  car¬ 
cass  is  not  suited  for  retail  block  trade, 
but  almost  all  cattle  that  are  so  classi¬ 
fied  are  either  bulls  or  cows.  Most  of 
them  are  old  dairy  animals  that  have 
become  non-breeders  or  producers.  The 
bulls  in  this  class  are  called  bologna 
bulls,  and  the  big,  meaty  kind  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  Frequently  the  ribs  and  loin 
on  the  carcass  of  a  good  grading 
bologna  bull  are  used  for  fresh  meat, 
his  rounds  are  made  into  dried  beef, 
and  the  rest  of  the  carcass  meat  is 
ground  to  make  bologna.  Cutter  cows 
are  inferior  for  slaughter  as  they  are 
poorly  fleshed,  and  usually  dress  under 
50  per  cent,  but  their  loins  and  rib 
cuts  are  suitable  for  the  less  expensive 
meat  trade,  and  the  remaining  meat 
is  good  to  use  in  making  corned,  canned 
and  dried  beef.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  canner  cows  carry  just  about 
enough  flesh  to  hold  them  together. 
Stockyard  men  call  them  all  sorts  of 
names,  such  as,  “daisies,”'  “hat  racks,” 
“sea  horses,”  and  “dogs.”  About  one- 
third  or  the  thinnest  part  of  the  car¬ 
cass  from  a  canner  cow  is  used  for 
canned  meat  and  making  sausage  (any 
kind  of  ground  meat  placed  in  a  casing 
is  termed  sausage  in  the  trade),  and 
the  remaining  meat  is  made  into  bone¬ 
less  cuts  and  barrelled  beef. 

Other  Cattle  Classes 

At  several  of  the  larger  central  mar¬ 
kets,  quite  a  few  cows  and  heifers, 
both  beef  and  dairy  animals  that  are 
suitable  for  some  production  and 
breeding  purposes,  arrive  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  it  desirable  and  profit¬ 
able  to  sort  them  out  for  sale  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  are  sold  by  the  head 
and  not  by  the  pound.  When  grass 
gets  short  or  barn  conditions  become 
too  crowded,  and  if  there  is  not  much 


'he  degree  of  finish,  plus  smoothness  and  an  even,  deep  covering  of  flesh  throughout,  denoting  a  high  dressing  per- 
entaae  and  desirable  quality,  are  the  principal  determining  factors  for  establishing  the  commercial  grades  of  cattle, 
hese J  weUcSmoned  gra^  were  fattened  by  David  A.  Harris,  on  his  farm  near  Perry opohs, 

Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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SWINE 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White.  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Few  Duroc  Crosses. 

6  Weeks . $  8  00 

7-8  Weeks .  10.00 

10  Weeks .  12.50 

12  Weeks .  17.50 

Young  Chester  White  Boars,  50-65  lbs.  $25.00;  IOC- 
125  lbs.  $50.00.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on 
request.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  Wks.  Old  $8.50  Each;  8-9  Wks.  Old  $9.50  Each. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and  selected. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chester  and  Chestcr-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Poland 
crosses.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  8-9  weeks  $9.00.  Inocula¬ 
tion  75c  extra  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Registry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Also,  a  few  feeder  pigs, 
and  bred  gilts,  and  two  pure  bred  Holstein  bulls. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  - 

$20.00  Ready  for  shipment  November  24.  Two  year 
old  registered  Hampshire  Boar  $100.00. 
EDGAR  L.  BUNCH,  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  —  Ready  for 
Service.  Finest  Blood  Lines.  'Also  Feeder  Pigs. 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  DUR0CS 

Three  choice  Spring  Boars.  Tops  from  two  out¬ 
standing-bred  sows  purchased  at  King  Farm.  Cham¬ 
pion  lines.  Production  Registry  Litter. 

$75.00  EACH 

G.  H.  ELLIS,  (DHU  VARREN  FARM) 
Quaker  Ridge  Road  -  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

CHAMPION  DUR0CS  Lauxmont  -  Riverview 

herd  we  just  purchased.  Many  new  blood-lines  added. 
Fall  boars,  May  bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrow,  and  Spring 
pigs  now  offered.  Visitors  welcome. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  KING  FARMS,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  G  EISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Adult  Boars  and  Sows, 
May  Gilts  and  Barrows,  Fall  Pigs.  ASSY  NT  FARM, 
Clinton  Brown,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  Phone  261  or  266 

FALL  BOARS,  MAY  and  AUG.  PIGS,  Either  Sex. 
B.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Registry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Also,  a  few  feeder  pigs, 
and  two  pure  bred  Holstein  bulls. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING 
AND  SUMMER  BOARS.  From  Champion  Boars.  Ex¬ 
cellent  breeding  and  Quality  Stock  of  Renowned  Breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonably  Priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  CARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BOAR  PIGS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


Two  April 
old  pigs ; 

HAVENS 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

Gilts,  one  April  Boar.  Eight  weeks 
best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BROS.,  DUNDEE.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  PURE  BRED  BIG  TYPE  POLAND 
CHINA  FALL  PIGS  from  the  best  bloodlines. 
Charles  B.  Carson,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  the  easy  feed¬ 
ing  deep  sided  kind  that  fatten  any  age.  Write  us. 

CLYDE  THOMPSON  -  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  AND  BLACK  POLAND 
CHINA  Service  Boars  and  Gilts  for  breeding.  Pure 
Breds.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

'  DOGS  ' 


FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD  and  SHEPHERD  -  POLICE 
crossed.  Heel  driving  instinct.  Males  $12;  females  $8. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers:  Airedales:  Wires: 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE _ ; _ CHARITON,  IOWA 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  for  those  who  demand 
the  best.  Dark,  handsome,  superior  temperament.  Nox 
of  Ruthland,  Cosalta,  Nelgerstan  blood  lines. 

Caroline  Lanford,  Castleton,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Albany  5-8233 

PUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

_  Ron -Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS.  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 

DALMATIAN  PUPPIES,  beautifully  marked,  royally 
bred,  28  champions  in  three  generations,  also  grown 
dogs.  J.  O.  VAUGHiAN,  BUCKEYSTOWN,  MD. 


For  Sale:  REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  From 

real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 

$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


BOXER  PUPS  for  sale.  Show  Prospects,  Champion¬ 
ship  Breeding.  Farm  raised.  Registered.  Prices  $100  up. 
OSCAR  LANFORD  -  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 

English  Shepherds.  Collie-Shepherd'  Cross.  Fox  Terriers, 
Chows,  others.  All  shipped  with  vet’s,  certificate. 

GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  I.  FABIUS.  N.  V. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  R*,”roI.pcuj7r.K‘ri 


-  BOXER  AND  PUG  PUPPIES  - 

KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO.  MAINE 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms.  Hastings.  N.  Y. 

AIREDALES— The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 

DEI  I  AMI?  CUEPUEPTK  ARTHUR  GILSON. 
IylLIAdLL  antrnEKUJ  DeK.aH>  .Junction,  N.Y. 

COLLIES — SABLE  PUPPIES.  Beauties,  registered 
Sable  bitch.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  -  COLLIE  Cross  Puppies,  males  $10.00. 
MYRTLE  LONGE,  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT 


demand  locally  for  the  poorer  kinds 
of  breeding  females,  they  may  be  sent 
to  a  central  market  for  sale. 

Cattle  Prices 

During  the  year  1939  the  cattle 
market  operated  under  a  system 
of  free  buying  and  selling.  The 
average  range  in  price  per  cwt.  for 
that  period,  Chicago  base,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  grade,  for  the 
various  cattle  classes  was;  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $5.75  to  $12.50;  beef  steers, 
$6.10  to  $14.00;  butcher  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers,  $4.85  to  $12.25;  butcher  bulls,  $4.50 
to  $9.75;  bologna  bulls,  $4.50  to  $7.65; 
cutter  and  canner  cows,  $3.00  to  $6.25; 
and  veal  calves,  $13  00  down.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1946  and  previously, 
when  cattle  were  being  bought  and  sold 
under  O.  P.  A.  price  ceilings,  the  ap¬ 
proximate  average  Chicago  price 
spreads  were:  Stockers  and  feeders, 
$14.00  to  $16.00  (common  to  good 
grades  available  only;  due  to  slaughter 
competition,  not  enough  higher  grades 
to  make  a  market);  beef  steers,  $14.00 
to  $18.00;  butcher  cows  and  heifers, 
$12.00  to  $17.00;  butcher  bulls,  $11.00 
to  $15.00;  bologna  bulls,  $10.00  to  $14.00; 
cutter  and  canner  cows,  $7.00  to  $9.00; 
and  veal  calves,  $17.00,  down.  From 
July  1  until  September  3,  1946,  when 
the  O.  P.  A.  price  ceilings  on  livestock 
were  suspended,  the  average  price 
range  per  100  pounds  liveweight,  at 
Chicago,  for  stockers  and  feeders  was 
from  $14.25  to  $17.50;  beef  steers  $19.50 
to  $28.50,  with  a  high  of  $30.25;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers,  $14.00  to  $18.00; 
butcher  bulls,  $10.00  to  $16.00;  bologna 
bulls,  $9.00  to  $15.00;  cutter  and  canner 
cows,  $7.00  to  $11.00;  and  veal  calves, 
$18.00,  down.  With  the  reestablishment 
of  O.  P.  A.  price  ceilings  on  September 
3,  which  were  continued  until  October 
15,  most  slaughter  cattle  that  had 
enough  fleshing  to  grade  as  good,  sold 
at  the  Chicago  ceiling  price  of  $20.25 
per  hundred  pounds.  During  this 
period  cattle  receipts  were  the  small¬ 
est  and  of  the  poorest  quality  ever 
recorded  at  all  major  markets,  and  the 
price  paid  for  most  offerings  was  the 
top  figure  quoted  in  the  following 
average  price  spreads;  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $15.00  to  $18.00,  (only  lower 
grades  generally  available,  because  of 
small  receipts  of  beef  steers,  with 
consequent  competitive  slaughter  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  better  kinds  of  thin  cattle) ; 
beef  steers,  $17.00  to  $20.25;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers,  $10.00  to  $15.50; 
butcher  bulls,  $10.00  to  $13.00;  bologna 
bulls,  $6.00  to  $12.00;  cutter  and  canner 
cows,  $10.00,  down;  and  veal  calves, 
$18.00,  down.  With  the  removal  of  price 
controls  on  livestock  and  meats,  the 
pent  up  buying  power  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  for  red  meat  was  strikingly 
manifested.  Within  two  days,  top 
steers  at  the  Chicago  stockyards  were 
selling  at  the  all  time  high  of  $37.50. 
All  livestock  receipts,  including  cattle, 
have  reached  seasonal  highs,  so  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can 
and  will  correct  the  price  control  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past.  It  is,  however, 
significant  to  n6te  that  already  the 
average  price  spreads  between  stockers 
and  feeders,  which  are  from  $12.00  to 
$17.00  per  cwt.,  offer  an  attractive 
operational  margin  as  compared  with 
fat  beef  steers  quoted  at  an  average 
of  $20.00  to  $26.00.  The  large  demand 
for  meat  has  carried  butcher  cows  and 
heifers  to  almost  the  same  levels  as 
beef  steers,  for  the  better  grades;  with 
butcher  bulls  quoted  up  to  $18.00,  and 
bologna  bulls  at  $14.00,  down.  Cutter 
and  canner  cows  have  been  bringing 
from  $12.00,  down;  and  veal  calves, 
$20.00,  down. 


MORE  WINTER  WATER 


With  less  Work  &  Worry 

See  your  dealer  about  the  Warner 
Electric  Stock  Tank  Heater.  It’s  DE¬ 
PENDABLE.  Automatic  Minneapolis  - 
Honeywell  regulator,  Chromalox  1000 
watt  heater.  SAFE  —  ALL  electric  — 

won’t  start  a  fire. 
LESS  WORK  — 
No  fuel  to  carry, 
no  fires  to  light, 
no  cleaning  —  no 
ashes  to  remove. 


The  PIONEER  Electric  Brooder 


JW  A  R  N  E  R 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Utter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

GOATS  " 


—  CAPE  MAY  NUBIANS  — 

For  sale.  One  outstanding  8  month  old  Nubian  Buck 
out  of  Champion  Doe,  one  Docling,  one  Yearling 
Buck.  At  Stud  Son  of  Champion  Doe.  Cape  May 
Nubians  are  all  registered  and  100%  Purebred. 

ELIZABETH  BUCH  -  CALI  FON,  NEW  JERSEY 


GOATS:  TWO  exceptionally  well  bred,  PUREBRED 
REGISTERED  SAANEN  BUCKS.  Pure  white,  large 
size,  one  hornless,  one  dlsbuded.  Born  early  1946, 
ready  for  service,  guaranteed  fertile.  From  advance 
registry  prize  winning  dams,  and  advance  registry 
sire.  Best  bloodlines.  MARGUERITE  BANOS, 
BROOKFIELD  HERD  -  DELAWARE,  N.  J. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD 
Feeder  Cattle 


After  December  1,  Dave  Bachrach  will 
be  permanently  located  in  our  Oklahoma 
City  office  and  we  shall  be  able  to  fill 
your  carlot  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
butcher  cattle  as  well  as  Hereford 
feeder  steers.  Write  or  call  for  prices. 


Bob  Bachrach  Dave  Bachrach 


Phone:  54 
Plymouth,  Ohio 
Home  Office 


Phone:  34763 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Western  Office 


We  specialize  in  carload  orders  for 
choice  Hereford  steers  500  to  800  lbs. 


PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 

Short  of  feed  will  sell  8  cows  with  calves  and  rebred. 
4  bred  heifers,  4  heifer  and  bull  calves.  A11  T.  B. 
and  blood  tested.  MR.  &  MRS.  BIRNEY  DISINGER, 
R.  D.  SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  farm”  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  provo 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breedsl  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months.  50c;  1  year.  SI. 00.  _ 

MILKING  SHOFITHORN  SOCIETY 


809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
_ Chicago  9,  Illinois _ 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur¬ 
pose,  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
breeding.  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 
BONNIE  VIEW  FARM,  JAVA  VILLAGE.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  5  mos.  highgrade  bull 
calf,  $180.  Also  registered  calves,  foundations,  bred 
heifers;  top  breeding.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 

AYRSHIRES  ' 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  tor  shapely,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  ndders  that  wear  like  iron  | 

Write  for  literature  fit  list  of  breed¬ 
ers  near  you  with  stock  for  sale- 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon.  Vermont 


SHEEP 


rd 

S  H  R  0  PS  HIRES.. 


UIUV)  Shropshire*  are 
**  ■  •  first  to  record  ov¬ 
er  1,000,000  registered  sheep. 
Why?  Because  farmers  every- 
•X’  |wbik  where  admire  this  beautiful  meat- 
.  .  r  .  wool  type.  Most  prolific  breed. 
guidebook  Easy-keepew,  hardy,  good  grazer*. 
and  breeder  American  Shropshire  Registry  Assn. 

list-  LAFAYETTE  IS-D,  INDIANA 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  OXFORD  Yearling  rams  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding  also  some  fine  yearling  ewes. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


1000  outstanding  ewes  $10  to  $14  per  head.  100  regis¬ 
tered  Corriedale  ewes ;  Rams.  100  registered  Im¬ 
ported  Suffolk  bred  ewes.  Prices  reasonable. 

EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


For  sale  REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  AND 
SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES.  Shipped  on  approval. 
H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


700  YOUNG  COLORADO  EWES  $10.00  PER  HEAD 

500  extra  large  Montana  young  Corriedale  ewes  $13.00 
CARLOTS  DELIVERED 

EDMOND  STONE,  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 


-  BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Lambs,  Young  Rams.  Phone:  Neshanic  4-6022  or  write 

LASLEY  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  FLEMINGTON,.  N  J. 


Registered  Cheviot  ram,  2  years.  Proven  sire  $50.00. 
LOEBRIDGE  FARM,  BETHANY,  CONNECTICUT 


RABBITS 


Dispersal  Sale— Green  Mountain  Strain — New  Zealand 
Whites.  60'  Head,  pedigreed  and  Registered  Stock.  All 
Ages,  Both  Sexes.  Also  Checkered  Giants  and  Black 
and  White  Dutch.  Write  for  Descriptive  List. 

Broad  Brook  Rabbitry,  216  Canal  St.,  Brattleboro-,  Vt. 


PEDIGREED  ANGORA.  CHINCHILLA,  WHITE 
NEW  ZEALAND  JUNIORS:  ANGORA  $5.25 
CHINCHILLA  $4.00  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  $3.25 
BONNIES  BUNNYLAND.  Mastic,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Flemish  Giants  $1.50  And  Up.  Money  Back 

GRAHAM  W.  BROOKS,  MOOERS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  SENIOR  ANGORA  RABBITS  CHEAP 

CLARA  PROEFROCK  -  ALEXANDER.  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


SILVER  BLUE  FOX  RABBITS,  PAIR  $25.00. 
OSCAR  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


200th  EARLVILLE  SALE  200th 

A  world’s  record  attainment  in  public 
sale  history.  A  series  heralded  the 
country  over  for  its  fair  dealings,  its 
offering  of  seed  stock,  in  the  sale  of 
more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  Regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  Cattle. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THIS  COMMEMO- 
RABLE  PUBLIC  SALE  EVENT 

Wednesday  &  Thursday,  Dec.  4-5 
160  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

First  Day  —  Dec.  4  —  60  of  the  breed’s  fin¬ 
est,  hand-picked  with  a  committee  headed 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  formerly  of 
Cornell  University  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  to  get  the  best  from  the  East’s 
leading  herds. 

Second  Day  —  Dec.  5  —  100  head.  Fresh 
cows,  close  springers,  bred  and  open 
heifers,  service  age  bulls  from  high 
record  dams  —  all  high  quality  and  very 
desirable  for  you. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test, 
mastitis  charts,  many  Bang  Approved  to 
go  anywhere.  Many  calfhood  vaccinated. 
Cattle  for  this  sale  are  consigned  from 
9  States  and  Canada.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and  make  your  plans  to 
attend  both  days. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


SOUTHERN  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 

FRIDAY  &  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29-30 

A  complete  dispersal  auction  of  the 
widely-known  PAUL  SMITH  herd  at  his 
farm  located  2  miles  north  of  NEWARK 
VALLEY,  Tioga  County  on  Route  38. 

200  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang’s  Vaccinating 
since  1940.  100  Fresh  and  Close  springers 
including  many  first  and  second  calf 
heifers.  Bred  heifers  —  open  heifers  — 
heifer  calves.  HERD  SIRE  —  WIMBLE¬ 
DON  DEAN  CALAMITY  EMPEROR,  full 
brother  to  $1925  bull  who  sired  the 
world’s  record  3  year  old.  20  daughters 
of  herd  sire — many  cows  bred  to  him. 
JUNIOR  HERD  SIRE— An  18  months  old 
son  of  famous  MONTVIC  RAG  APPLE 
SOVEREIGN.  30  Heifers  bred  to  him.. 

10  Heifers  bred  to  the  famous  Canadian 
Sovereign  sire  himself  whose  daughters 
have  sold  up  to  $11,000.  Many  cows 
milked  60  lb.  to  80  lb.  In  good  condition 
and  with  such  a  large  offering,  you  are 
certain  to  make  some  wonderful  in¬ 
vestments  of  profitable  animals.  Sale 
starts  promptly  at  10:00  A.  M.  each  day, 
held  in  a  warm,  waterproof  tent. 
Paul  Smith,  Owner,  Newark  Valley,  N.Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO/  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

Holsteins  Cut  Replacement  Costs 


Long  life  means  less  outlay  for  replacements. 

Holsteins  continue  to  produce  consistently  at  12 
to  15  years  of  age.  21 
registered  Holsteins 
show  on  official  test  800 
pounds  butter  fat  at  12 
years>  or  OTer- 

BBr-w3  Write  for  free  booklet. 

V  E  H 

"  or  AMr 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN. 
UAL  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESI  AN  ASS  N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  #Box  3067 


JERSEYS 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

47  Registered  Jerseys  47 

With  a  Few  Outstanding  Grade  Cows. 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1946 
1  O’CLOCK  P.  M. 

Owned  By  WILBUR  J.  LITTLE 

NEW  ENTERPRISE,  PA. 

Sale  at  Farm 

1  Mile  West  of  New  Enterprise  on  Rt.  869 

One  of  Pennsylvania's  Highest  Producing  Herds. 
Two  cows  in  the  sale  have  lifetime  production 
records  of  more  than  4,000  lbs.  fat  and  many 
are  over  2,000  and  3,000  lbs.  About  half  the 
herd  is  sired  by  grandson  of  Darling  Jolly  Lassie 
(over  1,000  lbs.  fat)  and  is  out  of  Randleigh 
Farm  Rena  with  829  fat.  Many  -nimals  are 
classified  “Very  Good”  3nd  are  sired  by  such 
noted  sires  as  Wonderful  Advancer,  Advancer 
Jester,  Randleigh  Farm  Warrior,  Rosebay’s  Dandy 
Design,  Coronation  Noble  Aim,  Simply  Sybil’s 
Revelation,  Simply  Sybil's  Reparation  and  others. 
Herd  has  been  accredited  for  both  Bang's  and 
T.  B.  for  years.  All  animals  under  two  years 
have  been  calfbood  -accinated. 
Auctioneer  —  Sam  C.  Lyons,  Saitsburg,  Pa. 
Sales  Manager— H.  E.  Dennison,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 


GUERNSEYS 


0AKLANDS  GUERNSEYS 

Fire  has  destroyed  our  bams  and  feed; 
forces  us  to  reduce  our  herd  at  once. 

FOR  SALE 

30  Registered  Guernseys  30 

25  Cows,  many  to  freshen  in  November 
and  December.  5  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 
Maine  Bangs  Free  Herd  No.  1896 
Tuberculin  Accredited 

OAKLANDS  FARM 
Gardiner  Maine 

Phone  Gardiner  107  W 
Robert  H.  Gardiner  C.  R.  Foskett 

Owner  Manager 


FOR  SALE  TARBELL  PEERLESS  LIBERATOR 

Born  April  1,  1946.  Dam  made  10550  lbs.  milk  466 
lbs.  fat,  Jr.  2  year  old  twice-a-day  milking  and  she 
is  by  a  full  brother  t*  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs  milk 
1109  lbs.  fat,  Jr.  4  year  old.  Sire— Foremost  "Peace¬ 
maker  93  A.R.  daughters  including  Peerless  Margo 
1013  lbs.  fat,  Jr.  3  year  old  and  Peerless  Sibyl 
874  lbs.  fat,  Sr.  3  year  old. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


o  years 


,  ,  r>,  .  _ .  ,  u  rv  met;  butivs,  WIlILo 

blaze.  Gentle  disposition  for  riding,  driving.  Sound 
and  healthy.  Also  bay  two  year  old  gelding  sired 
by  thoroughbred  Royal  Guard  out  of  Morgan  mare 
listed  above.  Broken  for  riding.  Owner  mowing 
out  of  State  and  must  sell. 

MRS.  MACLEAN  WILLIAMSON.  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  WANTED  —  Mares  with  foai  preferred. 
Only  low  priced  animals  considered. 

„  ZIEGLER  PHABMACAL  COMPANY, 

500  FRANKLIN  ST„  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 
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/or  All  Your  Baking— Get  Guaranteed  Results 
With  This  Famous  Million  Dollar  "Secret  Blend”  Flour 


Marvelous  white  bread,  the  lightest  fluffiest 
cakes,  the  tenderest  flakiest  pastry — that’s  what 
you  get  when  you  bake  with  this  wonderful 
Robin  Hood  White  Flour. 

Robin  Hood  White  Flour  is  an  all-purpose 
flour.  But  it’s  blended  just  as  carefully  as  the 
finest  cake  flour.  Immense  sums  have  been 
spent  to  see  that  its  million  dollar  "secret  blend” 
is  just  as  fine  as  it  can  be. 

Yet  you  don’t  pay  a  cent  extra  for  Robin 
Hood  Flour.  It  costs  you  no  more  than  other 
leading  all-purpose  flours.  So  use  Robin  Hood 
for  all  your  baking.  Ask  for  it  at  your  grocer’s 
now. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.; 

Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


Robin  Hood  Flour 


We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  seedtime  and  the  harvest, 
For  fields  of  waving  grain  and  golden  corn, 

For  Summertime  and  Autumn’s  wondrous  colors, 
Painted  on  the  landscape  rich  and  warm. 

Give  us  strength  and  sight  and  understanding 
Of  pitfalls  set  ahead  for  stumbling  feet; 

And  keep  our  ideals  true  and  steadfast  for 
The  land  of  plenty  and  of  freedom  sweet. 

—  Florence  Dayton  Tilford 


Courtesy  of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
THANKSGIVING  —  And  all  the  family  busy  working  or  waiting  for  the  feast. 
Young  Sonny  by  the  door  is  all  eyes  and  nose ;  Little  Sister  on  the  cricket  feeds 
pumpkin  seeds  to  the  kitten;  and  the  high  chair  twins  are  probably  having  their 
first  taste  of  the  big  event.  All  five  ladies  have  their  jobs  cut  out  for  them, 
while  it  is  clear  that  the  men  folks  are  keeping  out  from  under  foot.  So  is  Fido, 
under  the  stove.  Don’t  miss  the  hired  girl  fixing  the  table  in  the  dining  room 
beyond  this  roomy  farm  kitchen,  the  heart  of  the  home.  We  are  glad  to  give 
you  this  reproduction  of  Doris  Lee’s  already  famous  painting,  done  in  1935. 
Happy  Thanksgiving  to  Rural  New-Yorkers  everywhere.  That  is  our  Thought 

for  Today.  —  P.  S. 


Stuffing  the  Holiday  Bird 


In  response  to  our  query  in  “Thought 
for  Today”  for  stuffing  recipes  for 
Thanksgiving  poultry,  readers  have 
sent  a  goodly  variety  of  dressings.  We 
thank  the  many  who  wrote  to  us. 

Mrs.  N.  B.,  New  York  State,  writes: 
“The  basic  stuffing  for  chicken  that  I 
use  is  easily  varied  for  turkey,  duck 
and  goose.  The  whole  trick  of  this 
stuffing  is  to  have  its  texture  light, 

Can  You  Recall! 

“I  am  coming,  Douglas,  coming; 

Where  you  are  I  soon  will  be  .  .” 

That  is  the  beginning  of  an  old  song. 
Can  you  carry*  it  on  from  there;  per¬ 
haps  give  the  title,  too?  That  would 
be  very  nice,  because  Miss  A.  S., 
Pennsylvania,  has  written  to  us  as* 
follows:  “R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  so 

friendly,  I  thought  maybe  they  would 
help  me  out.  It  is  not  for  myself  but 
for  a  widowed  cousin  90  years  old, 
whom  I  am  caring  for  in  my  home. 
She  has  lost  her  sight  and  is  an  in¬ 
valid.  She  sang  this  song  in  her 
beautiful  youth,  and  now  it  vexes  her 
that  she^cannot  remember  more  than 
those  two  lines.  I’d  go  to  any  trouble 
to  find  the  song  for  her,  since  now  she 
lives  only  in  the  past.” 

We  feel  sure  that  among  our  many 
Woman  and  Home  readers  who  love 
the  old  songs,  there  will  be  some  who 
know  “I  am  coming,  Douglas,  coming,” 
and  who  will  be  glad  to  send  in  as 
much  of  it  as  they  remember.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  send  all  letters  to 
Miss  A.  S  ,  if  you  will  mail  them  to 
her  in  care  of  your  Woman  and  Home 
Editor.  We  shall  also  tell  you  what 
happens,  should  the  words  come  to 
light.  p.  s. 


Handy  Jars 

✓ 

We  used  quart  glass  jars  to  make 
handy  containers  for  different  sized 
screws,  tacks,  nails,  brads,  etc.  To  the 
metal  screw  top  of  each  jar  we  fast¬ 
ened  a  piece  of  wood*which  projected 
over  one  edge  about  three  or  four 
inches.  The  wood  was  fastened  on  by 
punching  a  hole  in  the  metal  top  and 
boring  a  small  hole  in  the,  wood  and 
using  a  short,  small  bolt  with  a  flat 
head. 

The  cans  are  hung  by  means  of  the 
wood  to  the  edge  of  our  small  shop 
shelf,  out  of  the  way  yet  in  plain 
sight.  At  a  glance  we  are  able  to  tell 
which  jar  contains  the  material  that 
we  want,  and  how  full  it  is  of  its 
supply.  r •  B- 


neither  soggy  nor  .dried  out.  To  get 
this  result,  dry  the  sliced  bread  thor¬ 
oughly  until  it  rolls  out  into  dry  coarse 
crumbs.  Do  not  toast  it;  dry  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  or  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Turn  off  the  heat  first  if  you  use 
gas  etc.;  if  coal  or  wood,  have  the  oven 
just  warm  enough  to  dry  out  the  bread.” 

Basic  Stuffing 

Half  a  loaf  of  bread,  sliced,  dried, 
rolled  to  coarse  crumbs;  bacon  drip¬ 
pings;  broth  made  with  giblets,  onion, 
celery,  parsley,  bit  of  bay  leaf;  half 
of  the  cooked  giblets,  choppe’d  (other 
half  goes  into  gravy) ;  1  onion  minced 
fine;  2  teaspoons  each  of  parsley  and 
celery  with  leaves,  minced  (or  half  the 
amount  of  each  if  dried) ;  a  pinch  of 
thyme;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Brown  bread  crumbs  in  sufficient 
bacon  drippings  to  keep  from  scorching, 
adding  onion  and  herbs.  Put  mixture 
into  mixing  bowl;  add  giblets  and 
seasonings.  Add  enough  giblet  broth  to 
moisten  thoroughly  but  not  too  wet. 
Mix  well  and  cool  completely  before 
stuffing  bird. 

Turkey  Variation 

Using  proportions  in  above  basic 
stuffing,  doubled  or  trebled  according 
to  turkey’s  size,  add  to  those  ingredi¬ 
ents:  1  link  country  sausage,  browned 
along  with  crumbs  and  onions;  a  pinch 
each  of  savory  and  marjoram;  1  cup  of 
chopped  nuts,  freshly  blanched  and 
toasted.  We  like  pecans  or  almonds 
better  than  chestnuts,  but  each  family 
has  its  favorite  nut  flavor.  If  you  wish 
to  give  a  “different  touch,”  use  also 
6  mushrooms. 

Duck  and  Goose  Variations 

For  duck,  add  to  basic  stuffing,  juice 
of  one  orange,  6  each  of  finely  chopped 
green  olives  and  mushrooms,  fresh  or 
canned;  a  pinch  each  of  savory  and 
marjoram. 

For  goose,  add  to  basic  stuffing  the 
juice  of  one  orange;  6  chopped  olives; 

cup  chopped  nuts  (blanched  and 
toasted);  pinch  of  savory  and  2  table¬ 
spoons  culinary  sherry  —  this  last  is 
optional. 

Unusual  Turkey  Stuffing 

This  stuffing  from  Mrs.  M.  B.  W.,  of 
New  York,  is  quite  different  from  the 
usual:  Take  3  cups  thoroughly  toasted 
bread,  ground  and  soaked  in  milk  (or 
3  cups  of  zweibach,  crushed  after  soak¬ 
ing  in  milk);  1  qt.  spinach,  cooked, 
chopped  and  seasoned;  3  links  of  sau¬ 
sage,  chopped  fine;  3  medium  sized 
onions,  chopped  fine;  3  eggs;  1  cup 
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BLANKET 

AND 

Merchandise 
CLUB  PLAN 

(Funds  For  Your  Organization) 

Ladies,  now  is  the  time  for 
your  Organization  to  start  their 
Blanket  and  Other  Merchandise 
Club  Plan.  Our  Virgin  all- 
wool  Blankets  are  available 
now.  Write  us  for  Complete 
information,  giving  name  of 
Organization. 

OLD  COLONY  SALES  CO. 

( CLUB  PLAN  HEADQUARTERS) 

65  HIGH  STREET 

Boston  11,  Massachusetts 


rr :  P  v  old  ' 

Knitted  Princess  Slips 
and  Hip  Skirts 


INDERA  FIGURFIT  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knitted  Princess  Slips  or 
Hip  Skirts  keep  you  snugly 
warm  in  stylish  comfort. 
Exclusive  sta-up  shoulder 
straps;  patented  knit  border 
bottom  features  prevent 
crawling  and  bunching  at  the 
knees.  Easy  laundering  —  no 
ironing..  Choice  of  many 
weights,  qualities  and  colors 
at  modern  stores.  Sizes 
short,  medium,  tall,  in  slims 
and  stouts.  Knit  to  Height — 
Knit  to  Fit. 


/C^7^55.ME0!UH 

( Inderan  sum 

»*  wopt 

75*corro* 

HIDfiRR  MILLS  CO. 


HPP’fL!  Look  for  this  Label  for 
correct  size  and  quality 

Write  for  Style  Folder  No.  11-R. 


INDERA  MILLS  CO.,  Win*ton-Sal«nt,  N.C. 


CLEAR 

SOTT_ 

WATER 

ON  YOUR 


saves  soap,  saves  work,  saves 
clothes.  You  can  now  have  it  at 
very  little  cost.  This  free  booklet 
explains  how.  No  obligation. 
Write  for  it. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  wuco^uk 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 

Xmas  orders  must  be  In  by  Dee.  10. 
Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 
$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$160  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case  lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

0.  Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


STOPS  1 

goof  1 

CSAKS 

I* 

gAlKj 


PABCO 

WET 

PATCH 

INK  PARAFFIN!  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Filth  Avenue  •  New  York  16 


5  LBS.  QUILT  SCRAPS  $9,22 

LARGE  and  SMALT, — FLORALS,  DOTS, 
STRIPES.  RAYONS.  No  C.  O.  D’g.  MRS.  THORN¬ 
BURGH.  1206  MONROE  (9),  WICHITA  FALLS.  TEX. 


V  A  DM0  A"  wo°*  1-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality  Free 
I  l\  K  |\^slu>>Ple8  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  niVllUmouey.Bartt.ttlM-.  Hill*.  Boa  7,  Umr«on,J!B 


Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas. 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest -acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief — 
medicines  like  those  in  Boll-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  In  a  jiffy  or  double  your  tr-oueff 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


grated  cheese,  or  less  if  you  prefer; 
salt,  pepper,  and  sage  to  taste. 
Stuffings  to  Please  All 

Mrs.  B.  C.  of  Nebraska  says:  “Our 
novel  way  to  stuff  old  turk  is  aimed  to 
please  all  tastes  at  the  Thanksgiving 
table.  When  the  bird  is  ready  to  be 
stuffed,  put  oyster  dressing  into  the 
body  of  the  bird.  Then  stuff  the  place 
from  which  the  crop  has  been  re¬ 
moved  with  savory  or  suet  dressing; 
sew  up  the  slit  in  the  back.  For  those 
who  like  onion  dressing,  we  do  that 
separately  in  a  casserole  basting  it 
once  or  twice  with  dripping  from  the 
roasting  pan.  Your  family  may  like 
three  other  kinds,  used  likewise.” 

Oyster  Stuffing 

Three-eighths  cup  butter;  1  onion; 
few  sprigs  parsley;  Yz  cup  diced  celery; 
%  teaspoon  salt;  Ya  teaspoon  pepper; 
1  teaspoon  sage;  1%  quarts  soft  stale 
bread  crumbs;  Yz  pint  oysters,  chopped. 
Cook  minced  onion  and  parsley  in 
drippings  a  few  minutes;  add  celery, 
seasonings,  and  crumbs;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Add  oysters.  * 

Savory  or  Suet  Dressing 
Two  tablespoons  summer  savory,  1 
loaf  bread,  1%  cups  suet,  1  egg,  milk. 
Break  the  center  of  loaf  into  crumbs. 
Soak  the  crust  in  milk  until  soft;  then 
squeeze  and  break  into  bits  and  add 
to  other  crumbs.  Add  gi-ound  suet  to 
the  mixture  and  season  with  savory, 
crumbled  and  sifted,  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Add  well  beaten,  egg  and 
enough  milk  to  moisten. 

Onion  Dressing 

Two  quarts  sliced  onion,  2  eggs, 
giblets,  4  tablespoons  bread  crumbs,  1 
teaspoon  savory,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Prepare  onions;  wash  and  grind 
giblets.  Fry  onions  and  giblets  in 
drippings  until  they  are  browned  a 
little.  Simmer  them  for  two  hours;  then 
stir  into  this  mixture  the  beaten  eggs. 
Add  bread  crumbs  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  savory.  Pour  into  a 
buttered  casserole  and  brown  in  the 
oven  as  soon  as  the  turkey  has  been 
taken  out.  Serve  from  the  casserole. 

Mock  Turkey  Home  Raised 
Mrs.  N.  K.  W.,  New  Hampshire,  says: 
“If  butchering  just  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  a  pork  roast  with  the  hollow 
filled  with  dressing,  then  covered  with 
a  slab  of  short  ribs  makes  a  nice  mock 
turkey.  Tie  short  ribs  to  the  roast  with 
string.  Slices  of  pork  liver  replace  the 
giblets.  We  often  use  home  canned 
chicken  for  the  holiday  making  a 
chicken  pie,  the  stuffing  served,  sliced, 
on  the  plate.  To  provide  fun  for  the 
children,  put  the  heart  whole  into  the 
stuffing;  they  love  to  see  who  gets  it 
at  the  table.  Whole  wheat  bread,  mar¬ 
joram,  parsley,  sage,  butter,  milk,  eggs 
and  potatoes,  all  home  grown  when 
possible  make  up  our  Live  at  Home 
Dressing.” 

Old  New  England  Dressing 
I.  M.  M.,  New  York,  sends  an  old, 
thrifty  recipe  to  stuff  either  turkey 
or  chicken:  Pour  1  Yz  cups  hot  water 
over  8  crackers  (size  of  Uneedas).  Add 
1  egg;  Ya  cup  butter;  1  teaspoon  salt, 
1  Yz  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning.  Mix 
well. 

If  no  Bird  is  Served 
Two  readers  had  in  mind  the 
families  that  may  not  have  roast 

poultry  for  Thanksgiving.  Mrs.  S.  B.  G., 
New  Jersey,  suggests  using  your  favor¬ 
ite  stuffing  on  pork  chops.  “Place  on 
each  chop  a  heaping  tablespoon  of 

dressing,”  she  says.  “Then  make  a 
layer  of  these  chops  in  a  pan.  On  top 
of  this,  make  another  layer  of  chops, 
and  bake  in  the  oven;  fine  substitute 
for  turkey.” 

Miss  E.  M.  S.,  New  Jersey,  says: 

“We  like  stuffing  with  any  roast.  After 
the  bread  is  broken,  seasoned  and 

slightly  moistened  with  water,  we  form 
balls  of  the  mixture,  place  them  on  a 
buttered  pie  plate,  and  add  a  little 
Uiickened  liquor  from  the  roast.  Bake 
in  oven  a  few  minutes.  Place  stuffing 
balls  around  the  roast  with  parsley.” 


Just  the  Thing  For  A 
Christmas  Gift 

One  of  the  nicest  and  easiest  ways 
to-  remember  friends  and  relatives  at 
Christmas  time,  is  to  give  something 
that  keeps  coming  long  after  the 
holiday  season  is  past.  When  that  gift 
is  inexpensive  tand  appropriate  —  and 
requires  no  shopping  trip— it  becomes 
at  once  the  simple  matter  of  putting 
a  pleasant  item  down  on  your  list. 

That  is  why  we  are  suggesting  a  Gift 
Subscription  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER.  Here  is  a  Christmas  present 
that  will  not  wear  out,  be  the  wrong 
color,  nor  get  out  of  date.  You  know 
exactly  what  you  are  giving;  you  can 
do  it  all  by  mail.  Besides,  those  who 
receive  it  (men  and  women,  grownups 
and  young  folks) ,  will  all  find  a  variety 
of  interests  in  what  you  are  sending 
to  them:  substantial,  reliable,  timely 
reading. 

On  page  738  of  this  issue,  an  order 
blank  is  printed  for  the  convenience 
of  all  readers  who  would  like  to  send 
one  or  more  of  these  Gift  Subscriptions. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  also  arrange  to  mail, 
just  before  Christmas,  a  Christmas  card 
to  each  person  you  are  thus  remember¬ 
ing.  The  card  will  state  that  the  new 
subscriber  will  receive  the  paper 
during  the  coming  year  as  a  gift  from 
yourself. 


RUFFLED  ORGANDY 
CURTAINS 

( not  illustrated) 
The  same  fine 
quality  in  per¬ 
manent  finish 
organdy  (no 
starch  is  neces¬ 
sary).  Full  cut 
ruffles,  87  in. 
long,  80  in.  wide 
to  the  pair. . . . 

. ..  ,$3.95  pair 


quality 


All  Margaret 
Wilson  decorating 
items  are 
backed  by  a  full 
refund  guarantee 


direct  ^ 

BY  MAIL 

By  actual  comparison,  here  are 
the  biggest  curtain  values  obtain¬ 
able!  Margaret  Wilson  brings  you 
the  highest  quality  and  most 
exquisite  tailoring  in  rayon  mar¬ 
quisette  curtains,  headed  and 
ready  to  hang,  with  3-in.  bottom 
hems  and  1-in.  side  hems.  Eggshell 
color,  gossamer-sheer,  they’re 
laboratory-tested  for  wash  ability . 


84  in.  wide  overall, 

78  in.  long . 

Same  width  87  inches 
long . $3.95  pair. 

lhAhA£DlATE  DELlV£Ry 

INC.  IiNY-1 

Margaret  Wilson,  Inc.  Box  231,  Providence,  R.I. 


Special 
Offer 

:0TTY  SHADE  PULLS/) 

Two  of  these  col¬ 
orful  shade  pulls, 
are  included  with 


Please  send  me : 

. pairs  Rayon  Marquisette  Curtains 

(check  length  desired)  □  78  inches  □  87'inches 

. pairs  Ruffled  Organdy  Curtains 

□  I  am  enclosing  $ . Send  postpaid. 

Q  Send  C.O.D.  I  will  pay  postman  plus  postal  charges. 


NAME. 


STATE .  j 


For  Quick,  Economical 


METAL 

REPAIRS 


When  leaks,  cracks  or  loose  parts  In  pumps, 
heaters,  piping,  autos  or  other  household  and 
farm  equipment  make  you  trouble,  remember  this 
handy  repair  aid — Smooth-On  N<x  I  Iron  Repair 
Cement.  Hardens  like  metal,  makes  repairs  that 
stay  tight.  In  economical  l’Si-oz..  7-oz.,  and 
larger  sizes  at  your  hardware  store.  Keep 
Smooth -Oil  bandy  for  emergencies. 


rnrr  40-Page  Repair 
r  IYLL  Handbook 

Clear  directions  for  practical  re¬ 
pairs  any  handy  man  can  make. 
170  diagrams.  Send  postcard  for 
your  copy,  today. 

Smootit-OB  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  39, 
57QC*bbiii«iv  Art.,  Jerasj  Qj4.  ILL 


tioituitfi  SMOOTH-ON 


IRON  CEMENT 


Burpee's 
Seeds 
Growl 

For  all  best 
flowers  and 
vegetables, 
write  today 
for 


Ufpee'S  QiatiC 


6  Favorite]^ 

Colors 

Postpaid 

Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose.  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Cream-Pink — 

largest  flowers,  exquisitely 
waved  and  frilled,  most¬ 
ly  four  on  each  stem.  Grow  n 
Burpee's  Floradale  Farms. 
All  6  Packets  of  seeds,  I  of  each 
color,  ( value  95c )  for  only  25c! 
For  a  larger  planting,  6  Half-Ounces, 
1  of  each  color,  (value  $3.35)  for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

359  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


BOTTOM  HEAT  CANT  BE  BEAT 

“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  6  DAYS” 

“SEED  UP  IN  30  HOURS'* 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME 
BY 

“TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS 
SOONER" 

These  enthusiastic  reports  from  users  tell  what 
GR0-QUICK  SOIL  HEATING  CABLE  will  do  for 
you.  Send  today  for  reports  of  users"  experi¬ 
ence  with  new  free  instruction  sheet  with  plans. 
JUNIOR  40’  cable  200  watt  with  thermo-  ac 

stat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.  ft . fD.OD 

SENIOR  80*  cable  400  watt  with  thermo-  #c  QC 
stat  for  6x6  bed  or  40  sq.  ft. . . 

Immediate  del.  ppd.  In  U  S.  A.  thru  dealer  or  direct. 

364  West  Huron  St. 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


GR0-QUICK 


Delicious  Tree  Ripened 

ORANGES  &  GRAPEFRUIT 


[Rushed  to  you  by  Fast  Express  thej 
I  day  they  are  picked  to  reach  you  1 
while  still  fresh  and  luscious. 

f  • 

MIXED  BASKETS 

;  Bushels . $5.50 

r  Bushel  ..  $3.50  < 

Express  Prepaid  < 

sfaction  Guaranteed 


MAH  (HECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO 

RIDGE  VIEW  FRUITS,  INC. 

Haines  City,  Florida 

Reference:  Stale  lank  af  Haines  City 


SHALL  I  FEED 
or  SELL  GRAIN? 


The  Riaht  Answers  Will  Be  Found  In  The 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

published  by  the  oldest  and  largest  farm  manage¬ 
ment  and  appraisal  organization.  Actual  manage¬ 
ment  of  thousands  of  farms,  plantations  and  ranches 
furnishes  tile  practical  experience  on  which  the 
Digest  is  built.  400  pages  of  cumulative  refer¬ 
ence  material — kept  current  by  twice-monthly  re¬ 
leases,  interpreting  trends,  and  predicting  the 
outlook  on  prices,  production,  markets,  shortages 
and  surpluses  ahead  .  .  .  The  reference  Tolume, 
in  strong  loose-leaf  binder,  and  releases  for  six 
months,  $15.00.  Thereafter,  per  year,  $10.00 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Releases 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  142.  5579  Pershing  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 


..MICHIGAN 

if/ TULIPS 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN  AMERICA 

r  Darwin, Triumph,  Breeder 
ami  Cottage  Tulip  Bulbs, 
marvelous  assortment  of 
flaming  rainbow  colors  -guar¬ 
anteed  to  flower  4  years. 


IOO 

BULBS 


I69 


* - - - —  .  I  WkJJ 

sent  prepaidYSOmiS.  .  .  prompt  action 
bulbs  j 


v  -  .Z  DuiTun.  .  . 

bnnga  you  12  genuine  Dutch  Iris  DUiD 
Act  now.  bend  your  name  and  address  to 


ALSO. 


MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.,  Depf.  RB-mi 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


SECTIONAL 


STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shlppwd  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Puroosos 

•  > 

Write  for  Information 


John  Coop  or  Co.,  301  Sotond  St.,  Hacktnsack,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers*  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa- 


CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 
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Drawn  by  Grace  Adams,  15,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Corn  Shocks 

Sturdy  in  the  Winter,  golden  in  the  sun, 
Marshaled  in  the  valleys  where  the  zig-zag 
fences  run, 

Fairy-like  in  the  moonlight,  turning  in  the 
dawn,  j 

Dusky  on  the  hilltop  when  the  light  is  gone. 
Something  of  a  steeple,  something  of  a  tree, 
Something  of  a  wigwam,  old  and  dear  to  me. 

—  By  Clay  Crawford 


Drawn  by  Lily  Wargelin,  13,  New  York 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  “Our 
Page”  and  have  already  met  two  friends 
through  it.  My  age  is  16;  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school.  My  three  great  ambitions 
are  to  become  a  famous  author,  a  crack 
stenographer  and  a  travel-wise  woman.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  get  down  to  see  Mexico. 
I  live  on  three  acres  about  2%  miles  from 
nowhere,  so  won’t  some  of  you  boys  and 
girls  write  to  me? 

Do  you  think  a  book  review  or  two 
would  be  advisable  for  “Our  Page?”  I  know 
the  column  space  is  small  but  I  love  to 
read  and  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
review  a  couple  of  books  by  good  authors 
such  as  Jack  London,  James  Curwood, 
Roark  Garland  and  Zane  Gray.  I  think  the 
“Page”  is  a  great  success.  I  know  it  stimu¬ 
lates  initiative  and  ability  in  many  young 
people.  It  did  me! — Nancy  Whitling,  16, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends :  I  have  never  contributed 
anything  to  “Our  Page”  so  I  thought  I 

would  do  so  now.  I  live  on  a  farm  with 

my  parents.  We  have  just  a  few  chickens 
now  but  will  get  more  later.  I  help  to 

raise  them  in  my  spare  time.  I  have  a  few 
hobbies,  one  being  a  diary  of  my  every¬ 

day  life.  I  have  kept  a  scrap  book  ever 
since  I  was  six  years  old.  In  that  I  have  a 
lot  of  farm  pictures  and  articles  about 
farming.  A  lot  of  them  are  from  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker.”  I  also  do  a  lot  of  work  in 
the  house  but  I  have  time  to  do  work  on 
my  hobbies  too.  —  May  Kleiner,  18,  New 
Jersey.  $ 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  just  finished  read¬ 
ing  “Our  Page.”  I  like  it  very  much.  I  am 
9%  years  old  and  don’t  live  on  a  farm  as 
most  of  you  do.  I  have  three  brothers 
older  than  I  and  I  am  the  only  girl,  so 
you  see  I  get  kicked  around  quite  a  bit! 
One  of  my  brothers  has  some  chickens  and 
ducks  and  we  sell  the  eggs  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  My  father  has  a  garden  and  he  grows 
quite  a  lot  in  it.  My  favorite  sports  in 
the  Summer  are  boating  and  swimming  and 
in  the  Winter  ice  skating.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  you  boys  and  girls.  —  Jessica 
Siroido,  9Vzt  New  Jersey. 


r~ 


Drawn  by  Helen  Grodski,  17,  New  York 


FUN  RAISING  PHEASANTS 

Last  Summer  I  raised  some  pheasants  on 
a  4-H  Club  project,  and  I  had  more  fun 
with  them  than  with  anything  else  all 
year.  So  did  Dad.  When  I  told  the  family 
of  the  project  Dad  got  all  excited  and 
wanted  to  get  right  at  it.  But  Mother  said 
no,  we’d  be  too  busy  on  our  farm  with 
strawberries  and  chickens  to  bother  with 
them.  Well,  Dad  likes  to  try  different  things 
(I  know  he  had  a  lot  of  nightwalkers  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  box  in  our  cellar,  but  Mother 
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thought  it  was  just  a  box  of  soil  for 
tomato  plants)  and  this  time  he  won  out. 
So  we  got  the  pheasant  eggs,  30  of  them. 

We  put  the  pheasant  eggs  under  two 
fat,  motherly  Rhode  Island  hens  who 
didn’t  know  what  they  were  getting  into, 
and  after  23  days  out  came  the  fluffy  little 
balls  of  brown  and  yellow.  As  soon  as 
they  got  out  they  ran  like  little  Indians 
under  the  sills  of  the  shed  where  it  was 
dark,  near  our  raspberry  patch.  And  the 
mother  hens  soon  found  out  that  they  had 
to  go  where  the  children  wanted  to  go, 
not  the  other  way  around.  As  the  young¬ 
sters  seemed  to  like  the  cover  in  the  wild 
raspberry  patch,  that’s  where  they  spent 
their  first  two  weeks.  The  mothers  hated 
the  place. 

Then  Dad  said  it  was  time  to  catch  them, 
so  we  waited  until  almost  dusk  one  even¬ 
ing  and  watched  where  the  mother  hens 
were  settling  down.  Dad  and  I  crept  up 
on  them  with  a  box  for  the  babies  and 
made  a  fine  catch  of  most  of  them  right 
away.  The  few  we  missed  gave  us  a  busy 
time.  Dad  tried  tackling  them  but  then  he 
thought  of  his  small  fishing  net  and  that 
worked  fine.  So  we  got  them  into  their 
future  home,  a  movable  coop  with  a  good 
wired  park  for  them  to  run  in.  The  coop 
had  long  handles  at  each  end  so  we  used 
to  pick  it  up  and  move  it  every  night 
to  fresh  grass. 

But  they  were  always  getting  out  on  me 
because  they  can  fly  almost  straight  up  in 
the  air  out  of  a  coop;  finally  we  left  the 
door  of  the  coop  open  and  let  them  go 
where  they  wanted.  We  kept  plenty  of  food 
and  water  in  the  coop  and  they  always 
came  back  during  the  day  to  eat  grain 
and  mash,  and  get  water.  They  spent  every 
night  inside  with  the  mothers,  some  under 
the  wings  but  mostly  popping- around,  be¬ 
cause  I  used  to  lift  the  roof  off  the  coop 
and  spy  down  on  them.  Very  light  sleepers, 
pheasants.  One  evening  two  of  my  little 
fellows  got  caught  out  in  a  thunderstorm 
and  when  it  was  over  I  found  them  soggy 
and  gasping  for  breath  along  side  the 
coop.  They  couldn’t  make  it  to  their  mother 
when  the  storm  broke.  I  thought  they  were 
goners  and  ran  in  to  Mother  with  them. 
She  gave  them  some  drops  of  medicine  out 
of  a  little  brown  bottle,  then  put  them  in 
the  deep  well  of  the  electric  stove;  in  15 
minutes  they  were  running  around  out¬ 
side  with  their  mother. 

When  my  pheasants  were  four  weeks 
old  they  were  getting  beautiful  tails  and 
wings  colored  like  a  peacock.  In  the 
fifth  week,  our  4-H  Leader  came  and  told 


me  to  let  the  birds  run  wild,  and  paid  me 
a  $1.00  for  each  one  raised.  I  got  $15.00 
which  I  spent  for  gifts  all  around.  Next 
time,  I’m  getting  100  eggs,  and  Dad’s  al¬ 
ready  making  plans  how  to  fool  the  baby 
pheasants  from  getting  out. — Ellen  Eggleton, 
12,  New  York. 


I  started  last  Winter  raising  squabs  for 
my  4-H  project.  I  raise  and  sell  ducks  and 
pigs.  I  bought  a  Spring  lamb  which  I  will 
sell  soon. 

I  am  hoping  that  some  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  music,  farming,  sports  or 
reading  will  write  to  me  soon.  I  play  the 
violin  in  our  school  orchestra  and  sing  in 
the  glee  club.  I  had  piano  lessons  during 
the  Summer.  I  have  played  field  hockey 
and  basketball  on  our  first  teams  for  two 
years  now.  My  age  is  14  and  I  am  in  the 
tenth  grade.  Would  some  of  you  pen-pals 
write  to  me?  —  Penny  Witte,  14,  Mass. 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
read  “Our  Page”  and  I  have  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  My  girl  friend  has  encouraged 
me  to  write  to  you  since  she  is  having  a 
lot  of  fun  writing  to  “Our  Page”  pen-pals. 
My  age  is  13  and  I  am  a  sophomore.  I  am 
majoring  in  mathematics  and  enjoy  school 
very  much. 

My  home  is  on  a  farm  four  miles  from 
town  and  I  do  my  share  of  farm  work 
along  with  my  four  sisters  and  brothers.  I 
belong  to  the  outstanding  4-H  Club  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  My  favorite  recreations  are 
riding  my  horse  “Beauty,”  attending  the 
movies,  basketball,  baseball  and  dancing. 
I  enjoy  writing  letters  and  would  like  re¬ 
ceiving  some  from  people  far  and  near.  — 
Eleanor  Settle,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  The  4-H  Club  I  belong  to 
does  not  have  any  more  meetings  this  Fall 
or  Winter,  but  we  expect  to  have  a  few 
social  meetings  to  keep  the  club  together. 
We  expect  to  be  taking  a  cooking  project 
next  year  as  we  have  just  had  sewing. 

It  made  me  very  happy  to  '  see 
my  letter  on  “Our  Page”  along  with 
the  other  nice  letters,  drawings  and  poems. 
The  “Page”  is  very  interesting  to  me. 
May  I  mention  that  I  really  enjoyed  read¬ 
ing  the  poem  “A  GI’s  Wish.”  My  brother 
was  in  the  Army  too.  Before  he  came  home 
he  was  stationed  in  Japan. 

I  am  getting  along  in  school  fine,  am 
kept  busy  but  don’t  let  it  get  ahead  of 
me.  My  favorite  subjects  this  year  are 
geography,  spelling  and  English.  I  hope 
to  hear  from  more  boys  and  girls.  —  Marie 
Wright,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Pen  and  Ink  —  Ada  Boutilier  (Alumna  of  “Our  Page”)  Maine. 
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Cornshocks — Esther  Martin,  (A),  Penna 
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I  Wouldn’t  Let  a  Bug  Get  Me  That  Mad. 
Hank!  —  Drawn  by  John  Kalanchik,  19, 
New  York. 


Day's  Work  Done — Mildred  Stuart,  13,  N.  Y 


Thanksgiving  Scene — Margaret  Ryan,  17, 
New  York. 


My  Sister  Mary  —  Dorothy  Kischel,  16,  N.  Y.  Football  Days —Iris  Leonard*  (A),  N.  Y, 
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Drawn  by  Eleanore  Stupienski,  17,  N.  J. 


Cape  Cod  Fisherman 
Where  the  waves  are  bright  and  deep. 
Where  the  fish  lie  half  asleep. 

The  fisherman  with  patient  eye, 

Is  casting  out  his  dummy  fly. 

Hands  alert  upon  the  brink. 

Waiting  for  the  fish  to  think 
Upon  the  fly,  so  tempting  there. 
Which  he  casts  out  with  greatest  care. 
And,  when  the  day  comes  to  a  close. 
The  fisherman  will  wander  home. 
Thinking  of  the  fish  that  rose, 

Leaving  his  deadly  bait  alone. 

By  Hazel  Lorson,  Massachusetts 


The  Seasons 

The  leaves  are  falling,  oh  so  fast. 

The  birds  have  ceased  their  song  at  last. 
The  wintry  winds  are  on  their  way, 

Long  is  the  night  and  short  the  day. 

The  snow  is  gently  falling  now. 

Covering  field  and  forest  bough: 

The  aurora  borealis  bright 

Sends  forth  its  beauty  in  wondrous  light 

Soon  will  come  the  Spring  again 
Bringing  with  it  flowers  and  rain; 

Then  Summer  with  its  balmy  breeze 
Will  bring  full  life  to  all  the  trees. 

Each  season  has  its  glad  refrain. 

And  in  its  turn  brings  joy  again; 

Thus  as  the  years  go  on  their  way 
There’s  something  new  in  every  day. 

By  Shirley  Payne,  16,  Massachusetts 

LETTERS 

WANTfD" 

Drawn  by  Lily  Wargelin,  13,  New  Jersey 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.. 
with  the  name  and  State  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the 
stamped  envelope.  The  address  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  mail  forwarded.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Marjorie  Martin,  16,  N.  Y.;  Penny  Witte, 
14.  Mass.;  Eleanor  Settle,  13,  N.  Y.;  Hazel 
Schnetz,  12,  N.  J.;  Gertrude  Schnetz,  16, 
N.  J.;  Winifred  Sears,  14,  N.  Y. ;  Jennie 
Brigandi,  13,  N.  J.;  Mary  Fidel,  14.  Ohio; 
Anne  Piede,  13,  N.  J.;  Joe  Miller.  10,  Pa.; 
Barbara  Miller,  11,  Pa.;  Evelyn  Knowlton. 
16,  N,  Y.;  Jean  Lewis,  12,  Pa.;  Betty 
Kandall,  19,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Haas,  17,  Pa.; 
Anne  Bjorkman,  12,  N.  J.;  Elma  Deprey,  13, 
N.  Y.;  Janet  Settle,  11,  N.  Y.;  Jean  Jackson. 
14.  N.  Y.:  Barbara  Bender,  12,  Conn.;  Nancy 
Whitling,  16,  Pa.;  Dorothy  Kishel,  16.  N.  Y.; 
Eva  Martin,  14,  Md.;  Betty  Bartling,  17. 
N.*  J.;  Lena  Argae,  17,  Del.:  Gertrude 

Zimmerman,  14,  N.  Y. ;  Joyce  Murray,  12. 
N.  Y. ;  Edith  Giddings,  17.  Conn,;  Betty 
Sarner,  16,  N.  Y.;  Dorothy  Clapper,  16,  Pa.; 
Jeanne  Huson,  14,  N.  Y.;  Jessica  Siroido, 
9.  N.  J  ;  Bertha  Desrosiers.  14.  Mass.; 
Lucetta  Davidson,  14,  Chile,  So.  America. 


This  is  the  month  that  “Our  Page”  has 
a  birthday!  The  twenty-seventh.  As  you 
see  we  have  a  few  of  the  alumni  with  us. 
At  this  time  they  like  to  contribute  once 
again  (their  drawings  are  marked  with  A 
for  alumni).  They  still  remember  the  good 
friends  and  fine  times  that  went  with  the 
days  when  they  were  in  school  and  rushed 
home  to  see  if  the  postman  had  brought 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker.”  Yes,  “Our  Page” 
is  beginning  to  get  along  in  years '  and  1 
hope  that  there  will  be  many  more  of  them. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion 
Nancy  Whitling  has  to  offer?  I  think  the 
idea  of  a  book  review  every  month  would 
stimulate  ihterest  in  reading.  Then  too. 
don’t  you  like  to  know  what  the  other  fellow 
thinks  and  why  he  does  or  does  not  like 
a  book?  Let  us  try  a  few  and  see  how  we 
like  them. 

May  Kleiner  keeps  a  diary.  Pages  from 
that  would  prove  to  be  interesting  reading, 
I’m  sure.  I  think  we  can  be  ourselves  when 
we  write  in  a  journal.  Of  course,  you  need 
not  sign  your  name  but  perhaps  a  nick¬ 
name  or  one  that  you  are  fond  of.  So  here 
are  two  ideas  to  brighten  up  the  “page.” 
What  do  you  think  of  them? 

Ellen  Eggleton  has  written  her  interesting 
and  amusing  experiences  raising  pheasants 
for  4-H  and  for  fun.  These  birds  are 
beautiful  little  things  as  wild  creatures 
usually  are.  I’ll  never  forget  the  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  at  home  who  somehow  or  other 
made  it  her  business  to  hatch  some 
pheasant  eggs.  What  the  circumstances 
were  we  never  knew  but  she  appeared  one 
day  with  about  10  of  those  babies.  They 
gave  the  hen  a  merry  chase  all  Summer 
and  it  wasn’t  until  they  were  grown  and 
the  snow  began  to  fly  that  she  finally  came 
home  to  the  barnyard. 

Well,  “qA.ir  Page,”  happy  birthday!  And 
boys  and  girls,  I’ll  see  you  all  next  month. 
Have  a  nice  Thanksgiving. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  You  may  send  as 
many  as  you  like  and  be  sure  that  you  in¬ 
clude  your  name,  age  and  State. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


The  Coming  Baby 

So  the  doctor  has  just  told  you  that 
your  baby  is  on  the  way?  Well,  you 
are  in  the  height  of  fashion;  from 
coast  to  coast  thousands  of  young 
women  are  following  suit.  In  your 
own  case,  you  are  likely  to  be  walk¬ 
ing  on  air,  with  the  inclination  to  tell 
your  friends  the  good  news  at  once. 
However,  don’t  do  it!  Not  right  away. 
As  a  professional,  registered  nurse  who 
has  helped  hundreds  of  other  women 
carry  out  their  doctor’s  orders  during 
nine  long  months,  let  me  suggest: 
“Quiet,  please!”  “But  why  not  share 
my  joy,”  you  indignantly  may  ask.  My 
answer  is:  For  three  quarters  of  a 
year  you  are  going  to  be  expecting  the 
event.  Don’t  make  it  seem  longer  by 
early  announcement  to  one  and  all. 
The  time  will  not  be  long  when  friends 
will  smilingly  open  the  way  for  you 
to  burst  forth  with  the  special  news 
and  thus  there  will  not  be  the  feeling 
all  round  of  endless  waiting.  By  then 
you’ll  be  wanting  to  go  shopping  for 
comfortable  dresses  for  yourself.  Per¬ 
haps  your  physician  will  recommend  a 
certain  support  which  will  give  you 
comfort  too. 

One  thing  is  certain;  modern  modes 
eliminate  all  necessity  for  unattractive 
appearance,  such  as  once  was  accepted 
as  inevitable.  Pleasing  under  and 
outer  garments  are  available,  and  can 
be  bought  or  made  at  home.  They  will 
help  you  to  enjoy  the  months  as  they 
go  by.  Keep  in  mind  your  physican’s 
instructions  about  the  avoidance  (1) 
of  such  tight  shoulder  straps  that  they 
weigh  you  down  and  make  you  feel 
like  bending  forward;  (2)  of  any 
garters  which  encircle  your  legs;  (3) 
of  tight  bands  about  your  waist  or 
bosom;  or  of  any-  article  of  clothing 
which  constantly  reminds  you  that  you 
are  wearing  it  with  discomfort.  This, 
of  course,  includes  shoes.  As  time 
passes  your  feet  may  seem  to 
lengthen  and  expand.  Indulge  them, 
always!  Buy  footwear  which  allows  for 


Laundry  Bumper 

To  keep  your  washing  machine  from 
being  marred  by  hitting  the  set  tubs 
when  you  shift  it,  make  a  bumper  for 
the  tubs.  Cut  two  lengths  of  old  rubber 
hose  to  fit  the  tubs,  top  and  bottom. 
At  intervals  insert  pieces  of  heavy 
wire  through  both  pieces  of  hose. 
Make  a  small  hook  of  the  wire  at  the 
bottom  to  secure  hose  there;  and  a 
larger  one  at  the  top.  Then  hang  the 
bumper  to  the  edge  of  the  tubs. 

MRS.  h.  c. 


perfect  comfort;  for  safety’s  sake  wear 
wide  flat  heels.  And  isn’t  it  fine  that 
these  are  popular,  now? 

Even  though  there  are  millions  of 
women  who  have  become  mothers  be¬ 
fore  you  were  even  born,  still  bear 
in  mind  this  fact:  no  .one  else  ever 
bore  the  particular  child  who  is  to  be 
yours!  So  don’t  lend  your  ears  to  prattle 
without  referring  it  to  your  physician. 

“Do  you  mean  I  should  rush  to  his 
office  or  ask  him  by  telephone  every- 
time  I  want  to  know  anything?”  No; 
I  do  not.  As  a  problem  comes  to  your 
mind  to  which  you  want  an  authentic 
answer,  jot  it  down  in  a  special  note 
book.  Take  this  with  you  on  your 
regular  trips  to  the  physician’s  office 
and,  while  there,  write  down  his 
answers;  don’t  trust  your  memory. 
Leave  your  brain  free  for  really  big 
thinking!  The  big  things,  for  instance, 
are  baby  clothes  and  equipment  to  get, 
the  baby’s  room  to  furnish.  Will  your 
purchases  be  made  from  a  budget? 
Well,  even  if  not,  you  won’t  want  to 
collect  a  lot  of  useless  things.  Stock  up 
wisely  for  the  baby-to-be. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Time  for  Buckwheats 

Time  of  the  first  hard  frosts?  It’s 
time  for  buckwheat  cakes!  Piping  hot 
and  golden  brown  for  breakfast.  For 
proper  buckwheats,  preparation  must 
be  made  in  advance.  The  night  before 
the  first  cakes  are  to  appear,  mix  the 
batter  using  yeast,  of  course.  I  can 
still  see  Grandmothers  old  brown 
stoneware  jug  in  the  cellar.  Once  filled 
it  was  never  allowed  to  get  empty 
throughout  the  Winter,  When  the 
supply  ran  low,  a  cup  of  the  batter 
was  used  as  a  starter  and  the  jug  re¬ 
filled.  Here  is  her  recipe: 

Half  a  yeast  cake;  1  cup  scalded  milk; 
1  cup  hot  water;  %  teaspoon  soda;  2 
tablespoons  molasses;  2  cups  buckwheat 
flour;  cup  lukewarm  water;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Allow  scalded  milk  ana  hot 
water  to  get  cool  to  lukewarm;  into  this 
crumble  the  yeast;  add  salt,  'molasses 
and  flour  to  make  a  batter  thin  enough 
to  pour.  Stir  until  very  smooth.  Place 
in  an  earthen  crock,  cover  and  let 
rise  overnight  at  room  temperature. 
In  the  morning  stir  in  soda  first  dis¬ 
solved  in  lukewarm  water.  Bake  cakes 
on  a  hot,  greased  griddle.  They  should 
be  paper  thin  with  lacy  brown  edges. 
Test  one,  and  if  the  batter  seems  too 
thick,  add  milk  or  water  until  it  is 
the  right  consistency.  To  any  left-over 
batter,  always  add  soda  before  baking. 

Grandfather’s  “first  run”  maple  syrup 
was  the  favorite  for  buckwheats,  but 
it  was  varied  with  soft  maple  sugar 
that  Grandmother  called  “stirred 
sugar,”  and  kept  in  a  wooden  bucket 
in  the  buttery.  With  syrup  or  sugar  and 
butter,  it  was  scrumptious!  e.  m.  e. 


2863  — FLOWING  NIGHTGOWN  with  V  neck,  half  sash  to  tie  back  Sizes  12-20  and 
36-44.  Size  36,  3V<»  yds.  39  in.  16c. 

2613 — PARTY  APRON  with  pert  circular  flounce.  Make  two,  one  as  a  gift.  Only  one 
yard.  Cut  in  one  size.  16c. 

2679 — PRETTY  APRON  with  flange  effect  shoulders,  amply  cut  to  protect  hostess 
dress.  One  size;  one  yard;  4  yards  binding.  16c. 

2919  —  SLIMMING  HOUSECOAT,  short  or  long  model;  raglan  sleeve,  scalloped  collar. 
Sizes  12-46.  Size  36.  3*a  yards  39  in.  16c. 

861  —  BATHROOM  SET,  three  pieces,  colorful  and  easy  to  crochet.  Instructions.  11c. 
E-925 — LACY  EDGINGS  wide  and  dainty  to  crochet  on  handkerchiefs.  Lovely  gift. 
Instructions.  11c. 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  clearly  for  safer  delivery,  and  send  orders  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  residents  add  lc  tax  on  orders  over  25c.  2c  tax  over  75c. 


Still  Time  for  Hand  Made  Christmas  Gifts 

oqa*  APPLIQUE 

INCLUDED 

2479 


2613 
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•  Luscious  for  lunch— delicious 
for  dinner— any  meal  of  the  day, 
these  fragrant  Honey  Pecan  Buns 
are  delectable  eatings. . .  made  with 
dependable  Fleischmann’s  Fresh 
Active  Yeast. 

If  you  bake  at  home — use  it 

always  for  quick  action — finer  re¬ 
sults.  No  waiting— no  extra  steps 
.  .  .  Fleischmann’s  Fresh  Active 
Yeast  goes  right  to  work  because 
it’s  actively  fresh.  For  more  deli¬ 
cious  flavor— finer  texture  in  every¬ 
thing  you  bake— get  Fleischmann’s 
Fresh  Active  Yeast  in  the  familiar 
yellow  label.  It’s  been  America’s 
favorite  for  over  three  generations. 

*  *  * 

HONEY  PECAN  BUNS 

New  Time-Saving  Recipe 
Makes  24  Buns 

Scald  54  cup  milk 

Add  and  stir  in  14  cup  sugar,  *4  teaspoon 
salt,  3  tablespoons  shortening 
Cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure  into  bowl 
!4  cup  lukewarm  water,  1  tablespoon 
sugar 

Crumblo  and  stir  in  3  cakes  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast 

Add  lukewarm  milk  mixture. 

Add  and  stir  in  1  egg,  beaten,  I  cup 
sifted  flour  ’ 

Beat  until  smooth 

Add  and  stir  in  an  additional  2 Vx  cups 
sifte  1  flour 

Beat  until  smooth. 

Turn  out  on  lightly  floured  board 

Knead  dough  quickly  and  lightly  until 
smooth  and  elastic. 


Cover  and  set  in  warm  place,  free  from 
draft. 

Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about 
Vx  hour. 

While  dough  is  rising  grease  large¬ 
sized  muffin  pans. 

Prepare  syrup  by  combining  Vi  cup 
brown  sugar,  %  cup  honey,  3  table¬ 
spoons  melted  fortified  margarine  or 
butter 

Divide  syrup  evenly  among  24  muffin 
pans 

Place  3  pecan  halves  in  each  muffin 
pan 

When  dough  is  light  punch  down  into 
2  equal  portions. 

Roll  each  portion  into  an  oblong  J&inch 
thick  and  12  inches  long. 

Brush  each  portion  with  melted  fortified 
margarine  or  butter. 

Sprinkle  each  with  Vx  mixture  of  6  table¬ 
spoons  brown  sugar,  6  tablespoons 
chopped  pecans 

Roll  up  as  for  jelly  roll. 

Cut  in  1-inch  slices 

Place  cut-side  up  in  prepared  muffin 
pans. 

Cover  and  set  in  warm  place,  free  from 
draft. 

Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  2  5 
minutes. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  at  400°  F.  about 
30  minutes. 

Turn  out  of  pans  immediately  and  serve 
hot. 
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Harvest- of  Hard  Work 

•  Once  more  the  skill,  determination,  and  plain 
hard  work  of  the  American  farmer  have  overcome 
every  obstacle.  With  the  aid  of  a  favorable  season, 
his  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  a  magnificent 
harvest. 

Now  it  is  the  task  of  the  railroads  to  distribute 
the  harvest  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 
And  because  only  the  railroads  have  the  capacity 
to  carry  such  loads  to  every  part  of  the  country, 
people  have  come  to  rely  on  them  to  accomplish 
such  big,  difficult  jobs. 

True,  the  railroads  face  unusual  obstacles  this 
year.  They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  wartime  service  upon  their  car  supply — 
especially  the  high-grade  boxcars  required  for  most 
farm  products.  But  they  have  ordered  more  cars, 
which  are  being  built  as  fast  as  shortages  of 
materials  and  production  difficulties  permit. 

Every  available  boxcar  is  being  worked  to  the 
limit.  And  the  same  skill,  ingenuity,  and  good  old- 
fashioned  sweat  with  which  the  railroads  handled 
the  immense  wartime  loads  are  beipg  used  to  move 
this  harvest. 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


1 
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IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


HOMEY  WANTED 

Highest  prices  paid  in  CASH.  Sell  us  your  Honey  for  use  under  the  AIRLINE 
label,  famous  for  years.  Write  at  once  giving  quantity,  price,  etc.  If  you  care 
to  wire  or  telephone,  ao  so  at  our  expense. 

MAX  AMS,  INC.,  376  Greenwich  $t.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Grange  News 

Four  groups  of  activity  make  up 
what  the-  Grange  believes  is  a  well 
rounded  program  for  this  farm  fra¬ 
ternity.  They  are:  Cooperation,  Edu¬ 
cation,  Legislation  and  Recreation. 


An  optimistic  outlook  for  the  future 
development  of  Grange  work  through¬ 
out  Pennsylvania  was  made  by  State 
Grange  Master  W.  Sharp  Fullerton  in 
a  talk  before  the  150  Grange  members 
and  guests,  recently  attending  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Susquehanna  Grange.  He  discussed 
various  problems  facing  all  Granges 
and  expressed  optimism  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  both  education  and  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  ■  of  individual 
Grange  organizations  throughout  the 
State.  Newcomb  Parke,  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Grange,  also  spoke  during  the 
evening,  comparing  conditions  today 
with  those  of  50  years  ago  when  the 
local  Grange  was  founded.  A  highlight 
of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of 
special  certificates  to  charter  members, 
50-year  members,  and  those  who  have 
served  over  25  years,  by  County  Master 
Melvin  Brothel's  of  Harmony  Grange, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Alice  Henry.  Charter 
members  honored  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jessie  Garrison,  Merritt  Caldwell, 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Goss.  Those  receiving 
certificates  for  50  years  of  service  to 
the  Grange  were  Mrs.  Alice  Goss,  Mrs. 
Nora  Caldwell,  James  Irvin,  Mrs.  Nina 
Bell,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wilson.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  older  members 
of  the  Grange  was  the  reading  by 
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The  latter  have  been  going  on  for  years 
and  have  invariably  resulted  in  a  large 
attendance  and  an  intermingling  of 
all  the  groups  involved. 

Hunterdon’s  thirteenth  subordinate 
Grange,  which  has  been  inactive  for 
several  years,  staged  a  real  comeback 
recently  by  taking  in  56  new  members. 
The  revival  of  interest  was  largely  due 
to  the  activity  of  Master  Anson 
McCrea  who  started  out  to  get  new 
members  and  soon  found  that  those 
signed  up  wanted  to  sign  up  their 
friends.  Two  neighboring  Granges 
staged  two  initiations  for  them  and  put 
a  class  of  40  through  the  degrees.  From 
here  on  the  revived  Grange  is  doing  its 
own  degree  work  and  everybody  seems 
to  be  enthused  and  anxious  to  launch 
an  active  Grange  program.  Hunterdon 
ranks  second  among  the  counties  of 
the  State  in  number  of  subordinate 
Granges.  Monmouth  leads  with  15. 

How  easy  it  is  to  raise  money  in  the 
Grange  when  the  members  take  hold 
with  a  will  was  recently  demonstrated 
in  Stanton  Grange,  also  in  Hunterdon 
County.  A  presentation  of  the  play, 
“The  Gay  Nineties,”  on  four  occasions, 
put  $400  in  cash  as  net  proceeds  into 
the  Grange  treasury,  and  later  a  barn 
dance  held  on  the  farm  of  one  of  the 
members  cleared  $164,  all  of  which 
was  added  to  the  building  fund,  from 
which  Stanton  Grange  hopes  in  the 
near  future  to  erect  a  home  of  its 
own. 

The  Medford  Grange  of  Burlington 
County  won  first  prize  in  the  Grange 
Booth  Competition  at  this  year’s 


Each  year  William  A.  Donald,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  raises  some  pie  pump¬ 
kins,  Boston  Marrow  squash,  for  one  of  the  big  restaurant  chains  in  New  York 
City.  This  year  he  planted  only  10  pounds  of  seed  on  eight  acres,  but  he  had 
about  40  toils  of  pie  timber.  When  his  customer  calls  for  some  on  the  telephone, 
he  delivers  an  eight  ton  truck  load  the  following  day.  The  seed  is  generally 
planted  following  early  peas  or  beans,  and  also  occasionally  in  sweet  corn  or  a 
young  peach  orchard  during  the  last  vbeek  of  June  or  the  first  part •  of  July. 


Lida  Bloom  of  the  minutes  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  local  Grange  held 
March  10,  1896. 

Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mifflin  Grange  in  Newville, 
Cumberland  Coynty,  Pa.,  are  now  pro¬ 
tected  for  hospital  care  with  Blue  Cross 
membership  cards.  Rev.  F.  A.  Lundahl 
was  chairman  of  the  recent  enrollment 
for  hospitalization. 

The  formation  of  one  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  first  conservation  districts  was 
one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Fulton  County  Pomona  Grange,  at  the 
recent  anniversary  exercises  of  War- 
fordsburg  and  Needmore  Granges.  The 
organizer  was  W.  F.  Hill  of  Huntingdon 
County.  In  commenting  on  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Needmore  Grange,  Past 
Master  Brooks  Smith  called  on  several 
of  the  charter  members  of  Needmore 
Grange  to  testify  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Grange  as  a  rural  institution. 
Several  past  masters  made  short  state¬ 
ments.  The  Warfordsburg  Grange  was 
represented  on  the  program  by  Miss 
Aura  Deneen,  Grange  secretary.  John 
Johnson,  vocational  teacher  in  the 
vocational  high  school  and  present 
Master  of  Needmore  Grange,  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

Monroe-Pike,  Pa.,  Pomona  No.  64 
held  its  recent  session  as  guest  of  the 
Raymondskill  Valley  Grange.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  and  six 
new  members  were  received  in  the 
Fifth  Degree.  Pomona  Master  James 
Cyphers  presided  and  the  program  was 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lorraine 
Snyder,  Lecturer. 

A  well  attended  neighbor  night 
meeting  recently  occurred  at  Hamilton 
Grange.  The  officers’  chairs  were  filled 
by  the  Patrons  of  Raymondskill  Valley 
Grange,  Pike  County,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mt.  Prospect  Grange  contri¬ 
buted  the  literary  program. 


An  interesting  phase  of  Grange  work 
in  New  Jersey  centers  around  a  recent 
event,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  a  model 
in  the  future  because  of  its  great 
success.  Not  long  ago,  the  Granges  of 
Sussex  County  joined  with  other  local 
farm  organizations  in  entertaining  the 
businessmen  of  the  county  at  a  get- 
to-gether  outing.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  North  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Beemerville.  Mutual  problems 
of  farmers  and  businessmen  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  and  a  better  understanding  was 
reached  in  many  directions..  This  event 
followed  similar  get-together  meetings 
in  Hunterdon  and  Gloucester  and  other 
counties,  and  the  plan  is  in  line  with 
like  events  frequently  carried  out  in 
Some  of  the  States  of  the  Central  West. 


Trenton  Fair.  Stanton  Grange  of 
Hunterdon  County  which  was  first 
prize  winner  in  the  1944  and  1945  Fairs 
was  nosed  out  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
only  two  points.  The  Vail  Grange  of 
Warren  County  came  in  for  third  prize. 
Seventeen  Granges  competed. 


More  successful  than  ever  before 
was  the  big  conference  of  New  England 
lecturers  held  recently  at  Durham, 
New  Hampshire.  The  attendance  ex¬ 
ceeded  1,200  Grange  workers,  and  the 
three  day  program  was  crowded  full 
of  features  calculated  to  advance 
Grange  progress  in  the  Northeast.  On 
New  England  Night,  groups  comprising 
the  six  respective  States  vied  with 
each  other  in  competitive  features, 
creating  an  evening  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  The  closing  session  'was  an 
impressive  vesper  service,  then  a  large 
banquet  with  over  700  attending,  and 
closing  with  a  social  hour  and  dancing. 

This  conference  of  New  England 
Grange  workers,  started  more  than 
three  decades  ago,  has  been  continu¬ 
ous  except  during  the  war  period. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  M.  Warner,  of 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y.,  observed  their  54th 
wedding  anniversary  on  October  22  last. 
They  were  married  in  1892  in  Naples. 
Mr.  Warner  made  farming  his  business 
for  years:  he  worked  for  E.  A.  Hamlin 
for  four  years  and  was  overseer  of  a 
farm  in  Rushville  for  four  years.  Later 
he  purchased  the  O.  R.  Linkletter  farm 
and  farmed  it  for  23  years.  In  1940  he 
sold  his  place  and  moved  to  Naples. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  are  members  of 
the  Naples  Grange  and  hold  silver  star 
certificates  for  25-year  membership. 

D. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $4.50 

General  Horticulture,  , 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains .  3.50 

A  Living  From  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.25 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.00 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  1.50 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner . . .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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An  Indian  Kidnapping 

Part  II 

Jerusha  had  finished  kneading  the 
dough  and  her  daughter  had  the  kettle 
ready.  She  placed  the  cover  on,  set 
it  in  the  glowing  embers  in  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  raked  them  well  over  the 
covered  kettle.  “Susanna,  go  to  the 
spring  for  water.”  The  spring  was 
several  hundred  feet  down  the  hill 
from  the  cabin.  Olive  and  her  mother 
busied  themselves  with  browning  rye 
in  the  long  handled  frying  pan;  this 
was  their  coffee.  Finally  Jerusha  queried: 
“What  can  be  keeping  Susanna?  She 
has  been  gone  a  long  time.”  As  she 
spoke,  there  was  a  scream  from  Olive, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  hand  from 
the  rear  was  clamped  over  her  mouth. 
A  brown  arm  drew  her  head  to  a  bare, 
rancid  smelling  chest.  She  was  dragged 
out  through  the  door.  There  she  saw 
Olive  kicking  and  clawing  at  another 
Indian  who  held  her  about  the  waist. 
Another  brave  held  Stephen  in  his 
arms  while  Susanna  stood  with  her 
arms  bound  to  her  sides.  Then  another 
came  out  of  the  house  with  Ichabod 
in  his  arms.  Smoke  rolled  out  the  door 
and  Jerusha  knew  they  had  fired  the 
interior  of  the  cabin.  She  looked 
about  and  counted  eight  in  the  party. 
They  were  all  Indians  hideously  painted 
and  daubed  with  red  and  white  clay, 
their  coarse  hair  smeared  with  bear 
grease  and  tied  into  scalp  locks.  They 
were  armed  with  muskets  and  Jerusha 
saw  several  that  bore  the  Royal  Crown. 

A  tall  Indian  seemed  to  be  in  com¬ 
mand  and  they  talked  rapidly  among 
themselves.  From  their  gestures, 
Jerusha  was  sure  they  were  arguing 
over  the  route  they  were  to  take. 
They  bound  Jerusha’s  and  Olive’s  hands 
behind  their  backs.  The  tall  one  spoke 
a  command  and  they  were  off,  in  a 
line,  single  file;  three  Indians  in  front, 
then  the  children,  Mrs.  Franklin,  and 
then  the  other  Indians,  one  of  whom 
was  carrying  Ichabod,  the  baby.  They 
went  up  over  the  ridge  behind  the 
cabin,  proceeding  slowly,  for  the 
children  could  not  travel  fast.  As  they 
passed  down  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge,  they  heard  the  alarm  gun  at  the 
Fort  calling  in  the  militia.  Jerusha 
knew  that  they  would  be  followed 
and  that  there  was  a  chance  of  rescue. 

After  several-  hours  going,  they 
stopped  while  two  of  the  Indians  went 
back  over  their  trail  to  see  if  they 
were  being  followed.  The  chief  mo¬ 
tioned  to  them  that  they  might  sit 
down.  The  children  showed  tear 
stained  faces  and  were  plainly  fright¬ 
ened.  Susanna  complained  that  the 
thongs  were  cutting  her  wrists. 
Jerusha  managed  to  tear  a  strip  from 
her  petticoat  and  to  stuff  it  under 
the  deerskin  bonds.  The  two  Indians 
soon  returned  and  again  they  moved 
on.  The  woods  grew  thicker  and  from 
the  position  of  the  sun,  Jerusha  judged 
that  they  were  moving  north.  Stephen 
fell  a  number  of  times  and  at  last  one 
of  the  Indians  took  him  in  his  arms. 
Late  in  the  day  they  entered  a  swamp, 
thick  with  laurel  and  briars.  A  halt 
was  made  in  a  thicket  beside  a  clear 
spring.  The  chief  removed  the  thongs 
from  the  wrists  of  Jerusha  and  Olive, 
knowing  well  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  escape.  Five  more 
Indians  joined  the  party  and  there  was 
much  conversation.  Jerusha  noticed 
that  there  were  scalps  hanging  at  the 
belts  of  several  of  the  newcomers. 
The  talk  grew  more  rapid  and  there 
was  much  gesticulation.  Several  times 
she  heard  the  word  “rebels”  and 
wondered  whether  a  pursuing  party 
might  be  near.  A  small  fire  was  built 
and  the  Indians  roasted  some  strips  of 
jerked  venison.  Jerusha  had  the 
children  drink  and  cleaned  them  up 
as  best  she  could.  The  tall  Indian 
handed  Ichabod  to  her,  sound  asleep, 
and  grunted  gutterally.  “Baby  good.” 
One  of  the  others  offered  her  a  spit  on 
which  were  several  strips  of  the  veni¬ 
son.  A  brave  gave  her  a  handful  of 
cracked  corn.  This  she  chewed  to  a 
pulpy  mass,  then  fed  it  to  the  baby 
with  a  piece  of  bark.  The  children 
curled  themselves  at  her  feet  and  soon 
were  fast  asleep.  She  held  Ichabod  in 
her  arms  and  watched  the  Indians 
stretch  out  in  sleep.  Soon  she  felt  her¬ 
self  slipping  down  the  tree  against 
which  she  was  resting;  then  she  knew 
no  more. 

***** 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
Franklin  returned,  driving  the  pigs 
before  him.  As  he  came  out  of  the 
woods  into  the  clearing,  he  saw  the 
column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  ruins 
of  his  home.  Well  he  knew  what  had 
happened.  He  ran  to  the  cabin,  and 
looking  around,  saw  no  bodies.  The 
cabin  was  entirely  destroyed  and 
strewed  about  was  the  broken  furni¬ 
ture  which  the  savages  had  thrown 
from  the  house.  After  looking  about 
for  the  trail  of  the  party,  Franklin  set 
out  for  Wilkesbarre  and  the  fort.  There 
he  found  Captain  Simon  Spalding, 
made  his  report  as  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Hanover  Company,  and  asked  for 
help  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Captain 
Spalding  ordered  the  alarm  sounded, 
calling  in  the  men  of  the  Company. 
Franklin  was  given  10  men  and  left 
for  the  ruins  of  his  place  to  pick  up 
the  trail  of  the  savages.  Another  party 
was  to  go  up  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
And  last.  Sergeant  Baldwin  was  cqjled 
in.  He  was  well  trained  in  Indian  fight¬ 
ing,  having  served  as  chief  scout  for 


General  Sullivan  against  the  Six 
Nations.  “Sergeant,  what  do  you  think 
of  this?”,  asked  Spalding.  “Likely 
Senecas,  and  going  north.”  Baldwin 
was  ordered  to  pick  seven  men,  go  up 
the  river,  get  ahead  of  the  Indians, 
attack,  and  rescue  the  Franklin  family. 
“All  right,  Captain,  I’ll  do  my  best. 
They  won’t  travel  very  fast  and  we 
can  beat  them  to  the  Wyalusing.  I  want 
Elliott  as  my  second  in  command,  then 
Swift,  Watson,  Bennett,  Dudley,  Cook, 
and  Taylor.”  Joseph  Elliott  had  been 
captured  by  the  Tories  at  the  Battle 
of  Forty  Fort  and  was  in  the  ring  at 
the  Bloody  Rock  (on  the  plains  of 
Wyoming)  but  managed  to  escape.  He 
received  a  ball  in  the  shoulder,  which 
he  carried  to  his  dying  day. 

Sergeant  Baldwin  and  his  men  left 
early  in  the  morning.  They  took  short 
cuts  and  kept  well  out  of  sight  of  the 
main  trail.  Several  times  they  had  to 
cross  the  Indian  path  but  each  time 
took  great  care  to  leave  no  sign.  It 
was  difficult  travelling  but  they  reached 
Meshoppen  by  Tuesday  night.  Taking 
a  route  over  the  hills,  they  camped 
Wednesday  night  at  the  ford  on 
Wyalusing  Creek,  nearly  60  miles  from 
Wyoming.  Baldwin  was  satisfied  that 
the  Indians  had  not  passed.  In  the 
morning  they  decided  to  move  on 
about  five  miles  to  a  place  where  the 
path  passed  over  Lime  Hill.  It  was 
a  more  favorable  place  for  defense. 
Some  trees  were  felled  and  a  slight 
barricade  built  across  the  path.  This 
was  the  Great  Warrior  Path  from 
Tioga  to  Shamokin  and  was  worn  deep 
by  the  moccasined  feet  of  savages  who 
had  used  it  over  a  hundred  years. 
Small  branches  were  set  in  front  of 
the  barricade  and  all  signs  of  their 
work  removed,  so  that  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  Indians  might  not  detect  the 
trap.  Behind  the  logs  they  waited  and 
watched.  One  day  passed  and  no  enemy. 
Another  day  and  still  the  Indians  had 
not  arrived.  They  decided  to  wait  an¬ 
other  day.  Food  was  running  low  and 

John  Swift  went  in  search  of  game. 

♦  *  *  ♦  * 

Jerusha  was  awakened  at  dawn  by 
a  brave.  They  started  off  and  again 
she  noticed  that  they  were  keeping 
back  of  the  ridges  along  the  river. 
The  Indians  went  slowly  and  let  them 
rest  frequently.  The  third  day  they 
were  back  to  the  river  and  camp  was 
made  along  the  stream.  One  of  the 
Indians  caught  some  fish.  These  were 
boiled  and  the  water  was  given  to  the 
prisoners.  The  chief  must  have  thought 
they  were  safe  from  pursuit,  for  a 
rousing  big  fire  wras  built.  Jerusha 
took  the  children  to  the  shore  and 
cleaned  them.  All  of  them  were  dirty 
and  grimy,  and  the  children’s  faces 
and  hands  were  covered  with  cuts  and 
scratches  from  the  bushes  and  briars. 
Their  clothes  were  torn  and  Jerusha’s 
skirts  were  in  ribbons.  From  his  pack 
one  of  the  Indians  took  a  rolled  piece 
of  bark,  in  which  was  a  dark  looking 
salve.  Giving  it  to  Jerusha,  he  made 
motions  and  pointed  to  the  children, 
meaning  she  was  to  use  it  on  the  cuts. 
Having  had  •  some  experience  with 
Indian  medicines,  she  was  glad  to  use 
it.  From  words  of  conversation  heard 
now  and  then,  Jerusha  learned  that 
they  were  heading  for  Tioga  and  that 
they  would  be  sent  to  Fort  Niagara. 
The  British  paid  a  bounty  for  all 
prisoners  as  well  as  scalps.  This  was 
well  known  in  the  valley  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  had  been  exchanged 
and  returned  home. 

Saturday  morning  they  were  late  in 
starting  and  the  Indians  did  not  seem 
to  know  what  to  do.  They  moved  slow¬ 
ly  and  about  noon  came  to  a  halt.  After 
resting  a  bit,  they  began  to  look  about 
and  peep  through  the  oak  bushes  which 
covered  the  hill.  Jerusha  thought  they 
were  looking  for  deer  and  that  one 
must  be  close  by.  Suddenly  there  was 
the  crack  of  a  rifle  and  then  another. 
“Down,  children,  down  close  to  the 
ground.  Flat  on  the  ground,”  Jerusha 
called.  They  could  hear  the  whistling 
of  the  bullets  and  the  shouts  of  the 
savages.  Some  twigs,  cut  off  by  flying 
bullets,  drifted  down  upon  them.  One 
of  the  Indians  remained  near  them, 
close  behind  a  large  tree.  The  others 
had  scattered  to  each  side  of  the  path 
and  disappeared.  The  settlers  shouted 
epithets  at  the  Indians  as  they  shot, 
calling  them  “Copperheads.”  The 
Indians  answered,  crying  out  “Rebels.” 

The  children  were  frightened  and 
Jerusha  herself  was  uneasy.  She  had 
never  been  under  fire  before  but  she 
knew  that  they  were  comparatively 
safe  if  they  kept  down  on  the  ground. 
She  talked  to  the  children  and  tided 
to  comfort  them;  told  them  that  their 
father  would  be  on  their  trail  and 
would  rescue  them.  Where  the  baby 
was,  she  did  not  know.  The  last  she 
had  seen  of  him  was  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  brave  just  after  the  first  shots. 
Then  he  had  disappeared  with  the  rest. 

(To  be  continued.) 


}  UTICA  RADIATOR 

HEATING  SYSTEM 

'A  ★ 


You’re  lucky  if  you  are  enjoying  the  warmth  and  comfort 
provided  by  a  Utica  Radiator  steam  or  hot  water  heating 
system.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for  health,  cleanliness,  com¬ 
fort  and  downright  economy,  too. 

It  will  still  be  some  time  before  new  heating  equipment  will 
be  available  in  any  quantity.  All  of  our  products  are  now  being 

used  for  Veterans’  housing.  That  is  why 
you  should  take  good  care  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  heating  system  so  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  you  the  same  efficient  and 
economical  service. 

Your  heating  plant  is  a  fine  piece  of 
machinery.  It  needs  the  attention  and 
checking  that  fine  machinery  requires. 
Call  your  local  heating  contractor  for 
inspection  or  repairs  to  keep  your  heat¬ 
ing  plant  in  good  running  order  and 
save  fuel.  If  your  contractor  is  not  able 
to  serve  you,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  consult  us  about  your  problems  or 
future  heating  plans. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA  1,  N.Y. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical  of  fuel. 


KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  IT! 

For  155  Consecutive  Years 

THE  OLD  FARMER’S 
ALMANAC(K) 

has  been  forecasting  the  WEATHER  for 
every  day  in  the  year — Sun,  Moon,  Planting  Guide, 
Gestation  Tables,  Household  Hints,  Eclipses  <fc  Planets, 
etc.  r  ishing  A  Hunting  Days. 

THE  1947  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Send  25c  today  for  your  copy  of  this  household  reference 
book,  Supply  is  limited  :  Hurry  :  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  fr»«:  THE  OLD  FARMER'S  ALMANAC(k) 

Box  RNY-I,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

(or  your  local  news  dealer) 


—ARC  WELDERS  MOV.  60  CYCLE  A.  C.  $29.00— 

15  day  trial.  Free  Instruction  for  local  users.  PAUL 
MORRIS,  1850  STATE  ST.,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  —  the  only 
FOLDING  PARTITION 


LIMITED  QUANTITY 

Partitions  Now  Available — 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  die  way  in 
safe  position  —  never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 


nere  s  now  it 
—  and 
here's  how 
you  Save 

...  reduces  cow  in¬ 
juries  ;  fits  any  stan¬ 
chion  frame;  fits  ia 
low-ceiling  bams; 
saves  work — easy  to 
install — no  outside 
help  required;  low 
first  cost. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo*  C-116,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  complete  uctatls  about  your  new  low- 
priccd  folding  cow  Partition  . 


I  Name... 

I 

!  Address 


"FLAME-IHROWER" 

KlUS  WEEDS  QUICKlYl 


BURN  6%  KEROSENE,  94%  AIR 

Famous  fire- gun  kills  poison  ivy,  stalks,  roots. 
Sterilizes,  irrigates,  splits  rocks,  thaws.  Dis¬ 
infects  poultry  and  livestock  quar¬ 
ters.  Has  99  practical  uses.  Operates 
like  a  flame-thrower!  3  popular 
sizes;  $16.50  up.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  full  descripdoa  and 
prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  (RN) 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


I  RED'  white; 

^m-ResisiZt/ 

Favorites  all  over  I  PURPtt 


mm 


,  America!  S  choicest  colors,  a  fuil-siza 
>  15c- Packet  of  seeds  of  each,  all  5  sent 
J  postpaid  to  you  for  only  10c— to  get  ac- 

Y  auainted.  Send  dime  today t 

Mauie’s  Seed  Book  Free— Tested,  guaranteed 
leeds;  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  ^ 

304  MAULE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32.  Pa. 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS  gTT'l  a 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

Sold  by  all  Hardware  Stores  oir 
mailed  direct  for  $1.60  delivered. 
Send  cash,  check,  stamps,  ormon- 
ey  order.  Money-back  guarantee. 

C.  E.  POTTER,  222  Sapulpo,  Oklo. 


SHELLS 


WANTED  —  DEERSKINS,  HIDES.  RAW  FURS. 
TAME  RABBIT  SKINS.  WOOL,  GINSENG,  Etc. 

Large  or  small  shipments  solicited.  Quick  cash.  41st 
year  in  business,  Price  list  on  request.  KEYSTONE 
HIDE  COMPANY,  Dept.  RNY,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


IDEAL  GIFT  Handmade  Shells  Jewelry  all  colors, 
strong  durable  design;  brooch,  ear  rings,  bracelet,  bar¬ 
rets,  combs.  BEN0ITE  FOX,  Park  Hall.  Maryland 


ting  units.  Suitable  cold  storage  plants  and  freezers. 

G.  &  N.  YORK  DISTRIBUTOR 
258  East  Third  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York 


MUSKRATS  and  MINK 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  ALL  RAW  FURS 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  V. 
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WeneMChicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


lie  N.  J.  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks; 
u-°«ApprovedWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hatches  Everv  00  matings.  We  epeciaiiae  in  chicks  from 
HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and 
nee*  crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity  1.800.000 
Year  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.M-3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 

,wr,te  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON,  N.  H._ 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
“Know-How"  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  XT.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  chicks  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26  - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


NH  NED  HAIM 

REAL  NEW  HAMPSH1RES— unexcelled  for 
growth,  feathering,  uniformity,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  meat  quality.  14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  and  Approved  Breeders.  Big 
free  catalog  tells  full  story — write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


START  RIGHT  FOR  1947 
LBig  poultry  profits  ahead.  Get 
a  Started  early  with  Mapes  chicks. 
I  They  have  the  size,  fast  growth 
‘  and  early  maturity  for  both  meat 
and  egg  profits.  All  flocks  mated 
to  R.O.P.  sires.  All  breeders 
U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed. 
Choice  of  Br.  Rocks,  New  Hamps., 
Leghorns,  Bed-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross.  Write. 
GMages^Poultrj^arm^Bo^R^jM^lewburgh^jNJG 


COLONIAL  CHICK* 


FIRST  for  17  consecutive  year* 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  dual¬ 
ity  and  service;  Leading  purebreeds. 
Crossbreeds.  SEXED,  if  desired. 
-a7  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested. 

/<•')»  BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POULr 
K  J  TRY  BOOK;  Both  FREEI 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


■  EAHODNS  470  t0  943  e^3  p« 

■  tVnUKna  Vt^sof^  bird  (official  2  to  5 

CrrytZ&bZ  rVtOOf/  year  records)  mean 
f'  REAL  PROFITS!  Full 
story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year -around  Service. 


A  distinctive  type  that  combines 
unusual  meat  qualities  and  Egg 
Laying  abilities. 

Each  chick  is  hatched  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  and  represents 

THE  CREAM  OF 
18,000  BREEDERS 

Every  bird  is  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
U.  S.  Approved.  We  specialize  in  one 
breed  only  —  one  quality  of  chicks  — 
the  best. 

Write  today  for  colorful  32  page 
catalog — tells  full  story,  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  Wooltop  breeding.  It’s  Free 

WOOLTOP  'FARM 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

East  Peppered  7,  Mass. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


%t["SS  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(.Trade-Name  Rea.  U.  S.  Pat  Off) 
BASE  YOUR  SUCCESS 
on  a 

SPIZZERINKTUM  Foundation 

good  management  and  careful 
planning  need  only  tils  firm  foundation 
with  frequent  and  regular  replace- 

_ _ ments  to  maintain  heavy  produc¬ 
tion,  high  livability  and  supreme  meat  quality. 

For  Future  Profits  -  Begin  with  the  Best 

New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 
Especially  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profits. 

For  strong,  healthy, 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 


100%  Pullorum 
Free  Chicks  with 
i  Pedigreed  ancestry 
profitable  chicks — order  from 
Box  401,  Cuddobackville.  N.  Y. 


KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


N.  Hamp.  Chicks  from  State  Approved  Pullorum  clean 
stock.  $15.-100.  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


HUSCOVY  DUCKS  —  Started  Ducklings  and  Breeders. 

MEADOW  BROOK  PC L»J LT ” \  w  , 

I.  F.  D.  2,  BOX  141,  WEST  ST.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


say  “^errp  <Cf)ri£tma£” 

wm  a  Subscription 


Here’s  a  practical  Christmas  gift  for  relatives,  neighbors  and 
friends  who  are  farming.  A  gift  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  expresses  your  good  will  —  not  only  at  Christmas  time, 
but  for  the  length  of  the  subscription! 

Every  person  to  whom  you'  send  this  gift  will  receive  a  two- 
color  Christmas  card  saying:  “A  gift  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  at 
Christmas  time  and  throughout  the  coming  year.”  Your  name 
will  be  hand-written.  .... 

Mail  your  order  early  ...  so  we  can  have  the  subscriptions 
and  the  cards  ready  to  mail  by  Christmas! 


GIFT  1 

R.  F.  D . 

Tawn 

Rmr 

Street. . . 

. .  State . 

Natv/te 

GIFT  2 

R.  F.  D . 

_ Box _ 

. Street . . . 

Town  . . . 

GIFT  3 

R.  F.  D . 

_ Box _ 

TnwM 

TMatvtf. 

-D  T  TV 

Rnx  . .  . 

. . . /.Street. 

Jtv.  I?  •  t-f .  •  • 

Town  . . 

*  Renew  your  own  subscription  now  at  our  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00 


SEND  BILL,  MONEY  ORDER,  CHECK,  STAMPS  OR  COIN  TO 

JhsL  fiiViaL  Tbuv-yifiAe/i. 

333  UJbaL  3  Oik  St.,  Ww  1,  VL.  %. 


The  Henyard 

=====  By  T.  B.  Charles  — 


Hens,  First  Dazed,  then  Die 

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have 
had  two  of  our  hens  die  on  us,  and 
another  is  about  to  follow.  We  sepa¬ 
rate  them  from  the  others  as  soon  as 
we  notice  them  acting  queer.  They 
appear  to  walk  around  as  in  a  daze, 
all  very  weak,  peck  at  greens  and 
other  things,  but  when  they  get  half 
a  cropful,  don’t  eat  any  more,  and 
can’t  seem  to  digest  what  they  have 
taken  in.  A  few  days  like  this,  and 
they  die.  c.  J.  w. 

In  my  opinion  your  hens  are  affected 
with  the  Leucosis  complex.  About  one 
half  our  disease  troubles  in  adult  birds 
can  be  traced  to  this  one  disease.  Birds 
may  walk  around  in  a  daze,  go  blind, 
become  paralyzed,  develop  big  livers, 
show  external  and  internal  tumors,  or 
even  have  enlarged  bones,  and  it  all 
adds  up  to  the  same  thing,  Leucosis. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  cull  rigidly 
and  often,  and  remove  any  bird  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  well.  In  many 
cases  The  affected  birds  if  removed 
early  can  be  used  for  meat.  Some  cases 
of  this  dopey  appearance  may  be  due 
to  ruptured  egg  yolks  in  the  body 
cavity.  If  so,  you  can  detect  same  on 
cutting  the  bird  open.  This  may  be  due 
to  either  an  injury  or  natural  causes. 
If  the  chicks  are  raised  in  complete 
isolation  from  the  old  birds  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  adult  mortality  from 
Leucosis  can  be  greatly  reduced. 


Broody  Duck  Keeps  Laying 

One  of  my  Muscovy  ducks  became 
broody.  I  put  a  few  eggs  under  her 
to  see  what  would  happen.  She  re¬ 
arranged  her  nest  and  keeps  layirfg  an 
egg  a  day.  How  long  does  it  take  for 
them  to  hatch?  Will  they  all  hatch  at 
the  same  time?  How  many  males  shall 
I  keep  with  the  females?  mrs.  p.  m. 

Muscovy  ducks  require  from  35  to  37 
days  to  hatch.  Those  eggs  that  you  put 
under  her  all  at  once  should  hatch  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  eggs  this 
duck  is  laying  may  not  hatch  while 
she  stays  on  the  nest,  because  when 
the  first  bunch  hatch,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  leave  the  nest  to  brood  them.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  best  to  remove 
the  fresh  laid  eggs  from  the  nest,  if  it 
does  not  disturb  her  too  much.  The 
ratio  of  males  to  females  should  be 
about  one  to  five  to  six  females.  Too 
large  a  proportion  of  males  will  cause 
fighting. 


Feed  for  Laying  Hens 

How  many  pounds  of  feed  does  it 
take  for  100  Barred  Rock  laying  hens 
in  one  day,  and  how  much  for  the 
same  number  of  Leghorns?  v.  v. 

Birds  such  as  Barred  Rocks  eat  from 


28  to  32  pounds  of  feed  per  100  birds 
per  day;  Leghorns  about  22  to  26 
pounds  of  feed  per  100  birds  per  day. 
Of  course,  this  will  vary  some  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  heavy  production 
(70-80  per  cent)  might  exceed  these 
figures.  If  you  use  the  mash  and 
scratch  grain  method  of  feeding,  about 
half  the  total  feed  will  be  mash  and 
about  half  grain. 


Fungus  on  Hens’  Combs 

My  hens  have  combs  which  are 
yellow  and  crusted,  varying  from  light 
to  dark  yellow.  What  is  this,  and  what 
can  be  done?  l.  e.  k. 

Your  hens  probably  have  favus, 
which  is  a  fungus  disease  that  affects 
primarily  the  unfeathered  parts  of  the 
head  and  the  comb.  If  you  have  only 
an  occasional  bird,  it  is  usually  better 
to  dress  it  off  for  meat  than  to  try 
and  cure  it.  We  recommend  the  use  of 
an  ointment  of  vaseline  and  formal¬ 
dehyde.  This  can  be  made  by  placing 
the  vaseline  in  a  jar  which  can  be 
tightly  sealed,  and  set  in  hot  water 
bath  to  melt  the  vaseline.  When  it  is 
melted,  add  five  per  cent,  by  weight, 
of  commercial  formaldehyde,  tighten 
the  jar,  and  shake  until  the  vaseline 
hardens.  Rub  this  ointment  thoroughly 
into  the  area  affected.  Usually  one  appli¬ 
cation  will  clean  it  up;  if  not,  repeat. 

Too  Much  Buckwheat 

I  have  lost  several  chickens,  and 
they  continue  to  die.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  them  almost  entirely  on  buckwheat. 
Could  this  be  the  cause?  g.  h. 

Buckwheat  as  the  sole  feed  for  your 
chickens  is  probably  the  cause  of  your 
trouble.  By  now  you  should  be  able 
to  get  good  mash  again.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  too  late  to  save  these  birds 
and  make  them  profitable  producers. 
Shift  back  to  a  good  commercial  mash 
designed  to  be  fed  with  grain,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  finish  off  these  birds 
for  meat.  If  they  do  not  come  along 
promptly,  they  should  be  sold  as  they 
probably  will  not  make  you  any  money. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

I  want  to  set  some  of  my  hens,  and 
use  the  eggs  from  the  young  hens. 
Will  they  be  satisfactory  for  setting? 
Some  say  that  eggs  for  setting  have  to 
be  from  hens  about  two  years  old,  in 
order  to  get  good  results.  Is  this  true? 
I  would  not  like  to  go  through  all  the 
work  for  nothing.  mrs.  l.  c.  r. 

You  are  perfectly  safe  in  using  the 
eggs  from  your  hens  hatched  last  year. 
If  these  birds  are  vigorous  and  laying 
well,  there  is  no  difference  in  their  off¬ 
spring  versus  two  year  or  older  hens. 


The  “Old  and  New”  in 
Poultry 

As  the  world  progresses,  so  does  the 
poultry  industry.  Time  was  when  Ep¬ 
som  salts  was  considered  a  cure-all  for 
what  ailed  the  hens.  We  used  to  raise 
our  own  chicks,  or  bought  them  some¬ 
where,  giving  no  thought  to  their 
origin  and  background.  The  poultry 
industry  has  certainly  made  great 
strides  in  improving  the  different 
strains,  and  the  research  laboratory 
has  done  wonders  in  discovering  the 
different  diseases,  and  the  cure  or 
control  for  them.  It  is  now  a  poor 
hen  indeed  that  doesn’t  lay  at  least 
180  eggs  a  season,  and  that  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  the  days  when  the 
county’s  average  was  only  eighty. 

Although  I  am  getting  a  little  set 
in  my  ways  more  or  less,  I  still  love 
to  experiment  with  anything  new  that 
crops  up.  I  have  found  out  that  it  al¬ 
ways  pays  to  have  an  open  mind,  for 
only  in  this  way  can  one  progress  and 
be  successful  in  his  work.  Straw  used 
to  be  the  standard  material  used  for 
litter  in  the  laying  house.  I  have  used 
many  different  materials  including 
sawdust,  and  I  have  had  the  best  re¬ 
sults  with  the  latter,  as  it  is  more 
friable  and  does  not  stain  the  eggs 
when  used  in  the  nests.  If  some  of  it 
does  stick  to  the  egg,  it  is  easily 
brushed  off.  The  sawdust  litter  is  also 
more  easily  spread  at  cleaning  time,  and 
it  is  more  absorbent  than  straw  and 
similar  materials.  I  have  found  it  less 
liable  to  cake  up,  and  if  it  does,  less 
labor  is  required  to  break  it  up.  While 
sawdust  is  very  good  for  the.  laying 
nests,  it  should  be  coarse,  as  very  fine 
material  is  more  liable  to  stick  to  the 
eggs,  thus  requiring  more  cleaning. 

Cleaning  eggs  in  water  has  always 
been  frowned  upon,  as  they  are  bound 
to  absorb  some  of  it,  especially  if  left 
submerged  for  any  length  of  time.  If 
the  eggs  are  nof  very  dirty,  it  is  best 
to  dry  clean  them.  Yolked-up  eggs, 
though,  require  a  more  drastic  treat¬ 
ment,  and  I  have  found  that  water 
will  not  harm  them  if  used  properly. 
I  have  held  eggs  for  a  month  which 
were  cleaned  in  a  water  solution  with¬ 
out  any  marked  deterioration.  If  the 
eggs  must  be  dipped  in  water,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  swim  in  it. 
The  solution  should  be  very  warm. 


but  not  hot,  and  the  dirty  eggs  should 
be  only  dipped  in  it  for  an  instant. 
Sometimes  an  abrasive  material,  such 
as  is  used  to  clean  pots  and  pans,  will 
be  needed.  Putting  some  lime  into  the 
water  is  also  good,  as  it  tends  to  seal 
the  pores.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
poultpymen  work  hard  to  clean  eggs, 
only  to  pack  them  in  dirty  cases,  using 
old  flats  and  dirty  fillers.  The  condition 
in  which  I  find  my  empties  is  terrible, 
although  this  is  often  not  the  fault  of 
the  poultryman.  It  is  necessary  for  me 
to  throw  away  most  of  the  fillers  and 
flats  and  substitute  new  ones.  Soiled 
fillers  and  flats  stain  the  eggs  in 
transit.  Clean  eggs  require  and  de¬ 
serve  clean  containers.  s.  m.  k. 


Baby  Chick  Groups  Meet 

Three  New  York  poultry  groups  re¬ 
cently  met  in  joint  session  at  Syracuse. 

The  New  York  State  Baby  Chick 
Association  elected  two  new  directors, 
Walter  Schait  of  Dryden  and  Andrew 
Danish  of  Troy.  Lyle  Mosher  of  South 
Dayton,  was  elected  pres.;  William 
Smith,  Elmira,  vice-pres.;  and  M.  C. 
Babcock,  Ithaca,  secy.-treas.  and  dele¬ 
gate  to  IBCA. 

The  State  Poultry  Council  elected 
Donald  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  as  chair¬ 
man;  Ernest  Coons,  Gloversville,  vice- 
chairman.  J.  C.  Huttar,  Trumansburg, 
was  re-elected  secy.-treas;  and  John 
Rice,  Trumansburg,  re-elected  as  repre¬ 
sentative  to  NEPPCO. 

The  New  York  State  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Cooperative  chose  Max 
Brender  of  Ferndale,  pres.;  William 
Miller,  Colton,  vice-pres.;  and  Robert 
Patton,  Ithaca,  secy.-treas. 

Leon  Todd,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Managing 
Director  of  NEPPCO  discussed  the 
opportunities  that  organization  offered 
to  poultrymen.  Other  speakers  included 
G.  E.  Coleman  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  S.  M. 
Walford  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  H. 
A.  Conroy  of  Hanover,  Pa. 

Newcastle  disease  came  in  for  much 
attention.  The  Council  went  on  record 
as  opposed  to  the  banning  of  poultry 
shows  and  laying  contests,  based  on 
information  to  date.  Nat  C.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  forecast  a  good  egg 
market  next  Spring  and  Summer  and 
a  good  supply  of  corn  and  wheat,  but 
reported  that  the  prospects  for  protein 
were  not  encouraging. 
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Take  Stock  of  Your  Flock 

Are  you  overcrowding  the  flock  now 
that  they  are  housed  in  permanent 
quarters  for  the  Winter?  If  this  is  true, 
then  by  all  means  weed  them  out  and 
get  the  flock  down  to  a  state  where 
absolutely  no  crowding  will  cut  down 
on  the  health  of  the  birds  and  on 
their  production.  Do  not  keep  any  old 
hens  unless  they  are  unusually  good; 
it  is  generally  best  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  eggs  will 
come  from  your  old  hen  flock  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pullet  flock.  Most  old 
hens  are  no  longer  producing  even 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  and  many  will 
be  molting  and  will  not  again  be  in 
production  for  some  time. 

Our  main  project  at  this  time  of 
year  is  to  have  a  happy  healthy  flock 
and  to  induce  the  hens  to  eat  quantities 
of  feed  which  will  make  them  produce 
eggs.  Our  aim  is  to  offer  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  feed  and  induce  the  hen  to  eat 
all  she  will.  With  this  idea  in  mind, 
we  try  to  see  that  the  laying  house  is 
as  light  as  possible.  Sometimes  this 
must  be  accomplished  by  whitewashing 
the  walls  of  the  laying  house  and  by 
installing  more  windows  to  admit  sun¬ 
light. 

Poultrymen  may,  at  times,  force 
their  flocks  into  a  false  molt  by  vari¬ 
ous  methods,  quite  unintentionally  of 
course.  Often  they  change  from  the 
low  flat  feeders  on  range  to  the  two- 
foot  high  ones  in  the  laying  house,  and 
feed  is  accessible  only  at  this  height. 
This  is  a  change  in  feeding  habits  and 
is  a  big  shock  to  the  birds.  Many  may 
go  unfed  or  eat  litle,  not  accustoming 
themselves  at  once  to  the  change,  and 
consequently  may  go  into  a  false  molt. 
Again,  in  an  all-out  effort  to  throw  the 
pullets  into  high  production  a  change 
may  be  made  from  the  growing  mash, 
to  which  pullets  have  been  accustomed, 
to  a  laying  ration,  but  all  at  once. 
This  also  upsets  the  feeding  habits  of 
the  birds  and  may  cause  a  molt  too. 
A  more  gradual  change  will  offset  the 
change  and  not  upset  the  birds. 

If  pullets  are  moved  off  the  range 
into  a  laying  house  that  is  infested 
with  lice  and  mites,  this  is  extremely 
hard  on  them.  An  extra  heavy  in¬ 
festation  will  start  many  birds  to 
molting.  Houses  should  have  been  rid 
of  these  parasites  before  the  pullets 
are  housed.  If  they  are  not.  better 
treat  for  mites  at  once,  and  apply 
roost  spread  to  rid  the  place  of  lice. 
Be  careful  not  to  overdo  the  appli¬ 


cation  of  roost  spread;  we  have  done 
this  on  occasion  and  thrown  many 
birds  into  a  false  molt.  Sparrows  often 
reinfest  laying  houses  with  lice,  so 
try  to  keep  the  premises  as  sparrow- 
free  as  you  can.  Keep  a  good  cat,  and 
tear  down  any  nests  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Trips  to  the  barn  and  outhouses 
at  night  with  a  club,  will  also  rid  the 
place  of  many  of  them.  Keep  dogs  and 
cats  out  of  the  laying  house.  They  will 
frighten  nervous  birds,  upsetting  their 
nervous  systems  and  upsetting  pro¬ 
duction.  Also  they  eat  feed  which  is 
better  suited  to  egg  production  than 
it  is  to  feeding  dogs  and  cats.  Besides, 
they  are  apt  to  upset  feeders  and  foun¬ 
tains. 

Keep  a  definite  feeding  schedule.  We 
feel  this  is  very  important.  Many  feed 
at  just  any  old  time.  We  feed  grain 
sparingly  in  the  mornings  and  gener¬ 
ously  in  the  evening,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  hour  each  day. 
Our  evening  grain  feed  is  ordinarily 
about  twice  what  it  is  in  the  morning. 
We  keep  a  dry  mash  in  open  hoppers 
at  all  times.  Hoppers  are  placed  fac¬ 
ing  east  and  west  with  hopper  ends 
to  the  north  and  south;  this  allows 
more  light  to  fall  on  the  feeders.  Keep 
them  where  there  is  plenty  of  light 
and  put  a  feeder  or  two  on  the  roosts 
where  the  timid  and  less  aggressive 
birds  may  eat.  If  you  have  a  long  lay¬ 
ing  house,  you  can  put  the  feeders  on 
the  roosts  at  eight  foot  intervals.  The 
feeders  should  reach  from  the  front 
wire  to  the  back.  These  are  used  on 
the  type  of  roosts  which  have  wire 
dropping  pits  built  underneath  the 
roosts. 

Hens  like  to  dust  themselves.  A  box 
of  ashes  in  one  corner  of  the  laying 
houses  will  allow  them  this  little  lux¬ 
ury.  Some  poultrymen  like  to  use 
agricultural  limestone  in  the  dust 
boxes.  The  finely  pulverized  portion 
works  good  for  dusting  and  the  hens 
like  to  eat  the  coarser  bits.  In  late 
November  and  throughout  December, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  good  eye 
on  your  poultry  flock.  Band  all 
pullets  that  now  have  bleached  beaks 
and  shanks  that  show  some  bleaching, 
and  remember  that  early  hatched 
pullets  that  do  not  start  to  lay  until 
late  in  December,  will  not  make  good 
layers.  It  is  also  helpful  to  remember 
that  hens  that  molt  in  December  are 
persistent  layers  and  may  be  good 
enough  to  keep  for  another  year  if 
you  plan  to  keep  hens  over.  b.  p. 


Winter  Egg  Prospects 

The  weather  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able  for  completing  the  job  of  getting 
the  pullets  housed  and  ready  for  the 
business  of  egg  production.  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  universally  reported  that 
the  poor  feed  of  last  Spring-  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  of  this  year’s  crop 
of  mullets  and  cockerels.  However,  since 
price  control  has  been  removed  and 
the  feed  quality  consequently  im¬ 
proved,  the  birds  have  come  along  in 
good  shape  and  appear  to  be  in  con¬ 
dition  for  a  Winter  of  high  production. 
We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  about 
this,  that  I  hope  you  are  now  all  op¬ 
timistic  about  the  possibilities  of  your 
stock  for  the  Winter.  In  some  cases, 
even  where  dog  food  was  ground  up 
to  feed  chickens,  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
better  feed  came  along  at  the  proper 
time,  these  chickens  probably  have 
made  a  good  recovery. 

It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  us,  as  poultry- 
men,  that  the  little  old  red  hen,  re¬ 
gardless  of  her  color,  is  pretty  adapt¬ 
able,  and  if  given  any  kind  of  chance, 
will  come  along  in  spite  of  most  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  According  to  poultry 
experts  out  in  Wisconsin,  a  vegetarian 
diet  for  the  hen  may  be  a  possibility. 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  explains 
why  it  is  that  birds  having  access  to 
good  succulent  pastures  can  get  along 
on  pretty  mediocre  rations.  However, 
we  do  not  want  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  you  will  not  get  any  more  out  of 
a  chicken  than  you  put  in.  Careless 
brooding,  unsanitary  ranges,  and  care¬ 
less  management  certainly  cannot  be 
quickly  overcome  by  better  feeding 
and  management. 

There  are  three  primary  factors  that 
will  produce  the  proper  answer  to 
Winter  and  also  year  around  pro- 
duction.  1.  Production  bred  stock.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  you  expect  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  income,  your  birds  must 
come  from  stock  that  has  been  selected 
for  consistently  high  production  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Egg  quality  must 
also  be  bred  into  your  birds;  that  is, 
goodly  numbers  of  eggs  of  good  size 
and  shape  and  thus  of  high  market 
value.  Many  of  you  who  read  these 
columns  buy  your  chicks  year  after 
vear,  and  I  know  that  you  shop  around 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results. 
Now  is  the  time,  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  eg&  production,  egg  size  or 
growth  of  your  birds  for  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  taking  into  consideration  the 
slower  growth  due  to  feed,  to  start 
looking  around  for  the  better  quality 
stock  that  next  year  will  pay  you 
better  dividends.  Too  many  people 
wait  until  next  March  or  April  before 
placing  their  orders  for  chicks,  and  are 
thus  forced  to  take  what  is  left,  or 
at  a  time  that  is  out  of  line  with  their 
brooding  plans.  2.  Comfortable  housing 
means  contented  hens,  and  thus  more 
uniform  and  consistent  production. 
Many  poultrymen  have  insulated  their 


houses,  and  in  so  doing  have  been  able 
to  get  more  uniform  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  The  trend  is  certainly  toward 
more  substantial  construction,  insula¬ 
tion  and  restricted  ventilation  in  order 
to  use  the  body  heat  of  the  birds  to 
keep  the  pens  at  a  more  comfortable 
temperature,  and  thus  make  drier 
litter.  The  difficulty  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  should  certainly  provide  the 
chance  to  improve  existing  houses. 
Thus  we  can  get  better  production  per 
bird  and  use'  present  facilities  to  the 
maximum.  3.  Efficient  management  “will 
Pay  off  in  the  years  ahead,  even 
though  the  market  uncertainty  since 
meat  decontrol  has  temporarily  upset 
the  poultry  and  egg  business.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  efficient  management  always 
makes  for  economical  production,  as 
will  the  use  of  every  possible  labor 
saving  device.  This  includes  poultry 
apartment  houses,  automatic  water  and 
lighting  systems,  and  many  things  we 
no  doubt  cannot  forsee. 

Poultry  will  continue  to  be  profitable 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  likes 
chickens  and  who  will  give  them  good 
care  and  personal  attention,  even 
though  modern  conveniences  may  be 
scarce.  Good  judgment  in  the  handling 
of  birds  can  be  acquired.  It  helps  if 
one  has  a  natural  tendency  to  observe 
details,  and  note  signs  that  indicate 
trouble  if  not  taken  care  of  in  due 
time.  The  art  of  good  poultry  husband¬ 
ry  or  management  can  be  attained  by 
patience  and  experience.  Regardless  of 
the  extent  of  the  development  of  large 
poultry  farms,  the  bulk  of  poultry  in 
the  United  States  will  be  kept  in  small 
farm  flocks.  What  is  good  management 
in  the  case  of  a  flock  of  10,000  birds 
may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  small 
operator;  nevertheless,  the  funda¬ 
mentals  do  not  change.  Winter  eggs 
this  year  will  be  profitable,  so  give 
your  birds  some  extra  care  and  atten¬ 
ds11,  , and  they  will  pay  you  for  your 
efforts.  T.  B.  Charles 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  $4  00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry 

Barger  and  Card . 3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . *  350 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3  50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys . 

G.  T.  Klein .  2  50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  2  50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  *>00 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Mv  Own  Breeders 
lOO'-r  State  Tested  iBWD  free)  Tub 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famoii 
Cor  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATUR 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  0 
market  eggs. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONI 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOIMAH 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  anil  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Cliicks 
batching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  A  Manager. 
BOX  H.  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

A  strain  that  “pays  off"  with 
tnore  meat  and  eggs.  21  years’ 
breeding  has  made  them  “tops” 
in  Livability.  Quick  Growth, 
Early  Maturity.  Big  Eggs,  High 
Production,  and  Good  Meat.  De¬ 
mand  keeps  growing  for  these 
healthy  chicks. 

5.500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  never  a  reactor  in  16 
years.  Straight-nm  or  sexed  chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
_ Write  for  it  Today. 
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is  the  BEST  way 

STOUT  Aluminum  Irrigation 

is  the  Proven  way 


You  can  make  it  rain,  when  you  want 
it,  where  you  want  it— no  matter 
what  your  problem  is— orchard,  truck 
garden,  pasture,  row  crops  or  full 
grain  seeding.  Not  only  no  dry  spots 
but  ground  hitherto  unreached  by 
gravity  can  become  profitable. 

Lightweight  yet  stronger  and 
permanently  rustproof  pipe ; 
simplified  proven  couplers 
make  your  irrigation  job  fast¬ 
er  with  less  labor.  The  time  to 
plan  for  next  season’s  irriga¬ 
tion  is  now.  Your  problem  en¬ 
gineered  to  your  own  needs. 


SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Hamburg  Turnpike,  Riverdole,  New  Jersey 

U.rilKIF  fr  3721  Mahoning  Ave. 
MeCUNt  V  tO.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Long  Island  Produce  &  Fertilizer  Co. 
Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

EUGENE,  OREGON 

A  Few  Territories  Open— Write  Manufacturer! 


FREE  ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 

FOR  ANY  SIZE  FARM 

Write  now  for  com¬ 
plete  information  to 
your  nearest  dealer. 


BLANKET  &  MERCHANDISE  CLUB  PUN 

(Funds  For  Your  Organization ) 

Ladies,  now  is  the  time  for  your  Organization  to 
start  their  Blanket  and  Other  Merchandise  Club 
Plan.  Our  Virgin  all-wool  Blankets  are  available 
now.  Write  -us  for  Complete  information,  giving 

name  of  Organization. 

OLD  COLONY  SALES  COMPANY 

( Club  Plan  Headquarter s) 

65  High  Street,  Boston  1 1,  Mass. 


We  made  this  line  especially  rugged  to  haul  cars  or  machines  out  of  tough  situations. 
The  wire  rope  has  a  breaking  point  of  three  tons  and  is  U.  S.  Standard  /a  in.  plow 
steel  spliced  to  heavy  drop  forged  hooks. 


Length  lO  Feet.  Price  S4.75  Postpaid 

We  will  send  with  it  an  interesting  leaflet  containing  information  about  wire 
fittings.  Wire  rope  is  superior  for  farm  purposes  because  of  its  cheapness,  longer  ine, 
greater  strength,  lightness  and  flexibility,  but  it  is  no  good  buying  the  wrong  type  ox 
rope  or  fittings.  Before  you  do  anything,  consult  us  for  special  rigs.  Write  Mr.  Chattan,  /o 

CHATTAN  CABLE  &  FITTING  CO.  WESTPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


Reserve  Winter  Poults 

We’re  planning  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary  hatches  from  select  breeders 
raised  and  maintained  on  our  own 
farm.  We’ll  start  shipping  Day- 
Olds  in  Mid-winter,  and  will  also 
grow  Started  Poults  on  order. 

Get  your  reservations  in 
early;  last  year  we  were 
oversold.  Customers  re¬ 
port  wonderful  success. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  1947  Price  List 
Visitors  Cordially  Invited 
A.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Manager 


Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57  R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


Why  Gamble? 

On  Your  Turkey  Poults 

ADVANTAGES  WE  SUPPLY: 

1.  100%  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
Poults. 

2.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Rating. 

3.  Eastern  Poults  from  our  own 
flock. 

4.  Ultra  -  modern  and  sanitary 
conditions. 

5.  Within  fast,  easy  express  ser¬ 
vice. 

6.  Our  climate  and  yours  are 
practically  the  same. 

7.  Largest  confinement  turkey 
raisers  in  the  east. 

8.  Breeders  chosen  from  our 
flock  of  30,000. 

WRITE,  WIRE,  PHONE  OR  VISIT  US 
Circulars,  Information  &  Prices  Available  on  Request 

DUTCHESS  TURKEY  FARM 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Poughkeepsie  5440 
75  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
Post  Office  Address  Salt  Point,  New  York 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CBICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Order  now  to  insure  desired  delivery  date. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery.  Haekettstown.  N.  J. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

The  artificial  breeding  of  dairy 
cattle,  which  was  begun  here  in  1943 
and  then  advanced  rapidly  to  put  the 
State  in  first  place,  has  been  expand¬ 
ing  even  more  in  recent  months,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  small  herd  owners.  A 
good  example  is  found  in  Erie  County 
where,  from  a  start  of  126  members 
with  1,450  cattle  in  March  1945,  the 
roster  has  grown  to  nearly  200  dairy 
farmer  members  and  about  1,700  cows. 
One  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  artificial  breeding  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  superior  type  calves 
which  are  being  produced. 

Meryle  Phillips  of  North  East,  a 
director  in  his  county’s  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  cooperative,  reports  that  while  none 
of  the  calves  produced  there  !from 
artificial  breeding  is  yet  a  year  old, 
some  of  them  have  attained  sufficient 
size  and  age  to  set  them  apart,  and 
above,  naturally  bred  calves  in  type 
and  appearance.  Although  still  calves, 
they  show  promise  of  exceptionally 
good  udder  development.  Most  of  them 
have  an  unusually  bright,  shiny  coat 
which  also  sets  them  off.  Two  calves, 
a  bull  and  a  heifer,  which  he  chose  for 
rearing  out  of  18  produced  in  his  herd 
thus  far,  are  the  strongest  and  nicest 
in  his  experience.  They  are  larger  and 
more  attrac  ve,  he  thinks,  than  other 
calves  in  his  flock  which  are  naturally 
bred  and  older.  All  got  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  and  rations.  Another  Erie  County 
farmer,  Arthur  Morris,  of  Wattsburg, 
says  his  calves  from  artificial  breeding 
are  unusually  large  and  making  good 
gains.  Levant  Alcorn,  Waterford,  re¬ 
ported  19  of  his  cows  settled  in  21 
services,  which  is  an  unusual  record. 
Elton  McGahan,  inseminator  for  the 
Erie  cooperative,  reports  more  than  600 
calves  produced  in  the  county  to  date 
from  artificial  breeding. 


The  growing  in  Lancaster  County  of 
Belladonna,  a  perennial  poisonous  herb 
of  the  nightshade  family,  which  is  vari¬ 
ously  used  in  medicine  to  relieve  pain 
and  expand  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  is 
one  of  the  interesting  results  of  World 
War  II.  Belladonna  was  formerly  an 
imported  drug  and  when  foreign 
supplies  were  cut  off,  some  Lancaster 
County  tobacco  growers  became  in¬ 
terested  as  the  crop  is  handled  in 
much  the  same  way. 

Clyde  K.  Eshelman,  Millerville,  grew 
two  acres  of  it  last  year.  His  two  row 
planter  handled  the  seedlings  as  well 
as  tobacco  plants  and  when  harvest 
arrived,  his  tobacco  laths  came  in 
handy  as  the  stalks  of  the  plant  were 
cut,  tied  in  bunches  and  strung  on  the 
laths  to  dry.  The  pruned  plants  sent 
up  more  shoots  so  that  three  cuttings 
were  made.  The  yield  was  expected 
to  be  500  dried  pounds  to  the  acre  and 
the  contract  price  set  at  60  cents  a 
pound.  Somebody  evidently  did  not 
know  what  Lancaster  County  could  do 
because  the  crop  returned  over  $1,000 
an  acre.  The  drug  content  also  was 
discovered  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  imported  product. 

This  year  Mr.  Eshelman  was  one  of 
three  men  who  contracted  to  grow  five 
acres  each.  The  price  was  reduced, 
however,  to  40  cents  a  pound  and  the 
crop  is  to  make  its  full  growth,  then 
it  will  be  cut  and  the  drug  firm  will 
experiment  with  kiln  drying.  This 
second  year’s  experience  has  shown 
that  the  plants  will  not  stand  trans¬ 
planting  in  dry  weather,  and  instead 
of  15  acres  to  be  harvested,  there  will 
be  about  five.  There  is  no  need  for 
anyone  to  get  excited  about  Belladonna 
being  a  “bonanza”  crop  because  last 
year’s  effort  provided  a  normal  three 
years’  supply. 


Mother,This  Home- 
Mixed  Cough  Relief 
Is  Wonderful 

No  Cooking.  Very  Easy.  Saves  Dollars. 

To  get  the  most  surprising  relief,  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you  an  easily  prepare 
a  medicine,  right  in  your  own.  kitchen.  It’s 
very  easy  — •  a  child  could  do  it  — •  needs  no 
cooking,  and  tastes  so  good  that  children 
take  it  willingly.  But  you’ll  say  it’s  hard 
to  beat  for  quick  results. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
s  rup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 
Get  Zyi  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  druggist, 
and  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottl".  Fill  U[)  with 
your  syrup.  Th>s  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
really  splendid  cough  syrup — about  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  for  real  quick  relief,  it’s  very  effective. 
It  acts  in  three  ways  —  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps 
clear  the  air  passages. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  quick  act'on  in  coughs  and  _  bronchial 
irrita  ons.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


All-purpose 

GARDEN 
TRACTOR! 

Now  in  Stock! 

Low  cost  power!  Used  with 
attachments  as  Snow  Plow, 

Dirt  Plow,  Disc,  Lawn  Cart, 
Cultivator  and  Harrow, 
full  information  from: 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  Y  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


HANDLOOMED  RAG  SCATTER  RUGS 

Bright  colors.  Fringe  ends.  No  two  exactly  alike. 
Guard  health  against  cold  floors  In  bath  and  bed¬ 
room  this  style  smart  way.  Colors  blend  In  every  room. 
The  sturdy  quality  and  beautiful  effects  are  only  made 
possible  by  painstaking  weaving  on  Hand  Looms. 
Reversible  and  washable.  Size  27in.x54in.  Postpaid 
$3.98  each.  Check  or  Money  Order.  Sorry  no  C.  O.  D’S. 
MAIL  LINE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
1186  Broadway  New  York  I.  New  York 


AUTHORIZED 
PARMENTER 
REPRODUCTIONS 

for  maximum 
number  of  eggi 

ROCK-RED 

CLOVER  JR0SSES'°r 

KNOLL  fast-growing, 

FARMS  fast-feathering 

Newtown,  Pa.  broiler  chicks 

Phone  Newtown  2180  •  Fall  Delivery 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 


Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


For  the  third  successive  time,  Mrs. 
Emory  Serfass,  Palmerton,  Carbon 
County,  a  leading  flower  gardener  of 
her  community,  won  first  prize  in  a 
statewide  artistic  arrangement  at  the 
recent  1946  Garden  Days,  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  It  was  the  first 
such  event  since  the  war.  Two  other 
first  places  went  to  the  Emmaus 
Garden  Club,  Lehigh  County,  for  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  arrangement,  and 
to  Mrs.  Howard  Middlecamp,  West 
Penn,  Schuylkill  County,  for  a  Fall 
arrangement. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Phelps,  Jenkintown, 
Montgomery  County,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  for  the  1947  meeting  to  be  held 
next  Fall  at  the  College,  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  P.  Snyder,  of  the  Pioneer 
Garden  Llub,  Lehighton,  Carbon 
County,  was  named  secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs.  Phelps,  who  succeeds  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Race,  Indiana,  named  five  committee 
women  to  assist  the  officers  in  planning 
for  the  1947  session.  They  are  Mrs. 
Clarence  Roeder,  Emmaus,  Lehigh 
County;  Mrs.  Howard  Middlecamp,  West 
Penn,  Schuylkill  County;  Mrs.  George 
Light,  Centre  Hall,  Centre  County;  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Fry,  Elizabethtown,  Lancaster 
County,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Nichols, 
Indiana,  Indiana  County. 


Fall  rains  and  delays  in  frost  marked 
favorable  weather  conditions  which 
enabled  late  vegetable  production  in 
the  State  to  attain  good  volume.  Warm 
spells  helped  to  give  size  to  all  late 
vegetable  crops  of  spinach,  beets, 
tomatoes,  carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  and 
turnips.  During  early  November  carrots 
were  being  dug  in  large  volume  in 
Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Counties. 
Turnips  also  were  a  good  crop  in 
the  same  areas.  N-  m.  e. 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM/  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  In  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Kkks  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
price*  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
ahlpment  to  us  and  convince  yourse.f. 


jlxro  Foizltrv  YA/  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealer*  Since  1883. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

WANTED  LIVE  RABBITS  _ _ 

S.  mEYER  &.  SON.  Ine..  300  Greenwich  St..  N*w  York 


—  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

mpt  returns.  UNITEO  STATES  EGG  COMPANY. 
Q/tfl  firoenuieh  Nf>W  Y  Of  W .  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


THE  NEW  “TIME-SAVER” cAV 

Kitchen  Tested.  Guaranteed.  Immediate  Free  Delivery. 
$12.95.  SCHUYLER  SALES  CO.,  New  York  61,  N.  Y. 


-  RECONDITIONED  STABLE  BLANKETS  - 

Wool  lined.  From  S2.00-S4.00.  PAUL  TAVETIAN 
62  East  Broadway  -  New  York  2.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 
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You  don’t  need  fancy  feeds  to  get  high  egg 
production.  Tests  at  Warp’s  Experimental  Farm 
show  that  pullets  that  started  laying  when  only 
5 Vi  months  old  layed  90%  more  eggs  during 
the  first  2  months,  when  kept  under  Warp’s 
Spectronic  Glass-O-Ner  than  hens  that  were 
kept  under  glass.  During  the  3  coldest  months 
with  several  days  below  zero,  bens  under  Glass- 
O-Net  layed  75%  more  than  hens  under  glass 
—  28  eggs  per  hen  more  — over  $1.00  worth  of 
eggs  more  from  each  hen  under  Warp’s  Glass- 
O-Net,  on  common  home  grown  feed. 

These  amazing  results  are  possible  because 
Warp’s  Glass-O-Net  gives  your  birds  that 
mysterious  Spectronic  Supplement  D — straight 
from  the  sunshine,  which  helps  turn  inexpen¬ 
sive  home  grown  feed  into  greater  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  larger  profits.  The  name  Warp’s  on 
every  yard  of  Glass-O-Net  is  your  guarantee  of 
Spectronic  Supplement  D,  from  Sunshine  FREE. 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  HARDWARE  AND 

LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

■*  Copyright  1946  Reg.  U.  S.  Pot  Oft.  W»rp  Bros.  Chicago  vj 


ONLY  A  WINDOW  MATERIAL  WITH 
THE  NAME  “WARP’S”  ALONG  THE  EDGE 
SUPPLIES  SPECTRONIC  SUPPLEMENT  D* 
FROM  THE  SUNSHINE— FREE 


Our  NEW  instruction 
manual  shows  how  to  gel 
higher  market  prices  foi 
your  poultry  eggs  and  meat.  Not  a  book  on 
raising  and  care  of  chickens  —  but  a  book 
telling  how  to  make  more  money.  SEND  FOB 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY  and  enclose  ten  cents  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing  and  handling. 

HAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford.j.Conn. 


HALL 

BROTHERS 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


For  High  Egg  Production 

Of  large,  top  quality  eggs. 
.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Place  your  order  today. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 

Route  Gl,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


TTTn  TTF.Y  POULTS 

Write  for  Big  24-paee  Turkey  Guide  &  Handbook. 
Interesting — Instructive — with  many  pictures  taken 
on  our  own  breeding  farm.  We  will  also  send 
you  a  complete  19*17  price  list  on  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze,  White  Hollands.  Bourbon  Reels.  Black 
Spanish,  Seated  poults,  started  poults,  etc.  Also, 
details  of  our  4-polnt  livability  guarantee  which 
takes  the  gamblo  out  of  poult  buying.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  All  stock  U.  S.  Approved. 
Air  Shipments  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 
Zeeland  Hatchery.  Inc..  Box  185,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad  breasted  Bronze-White  Holland,  ready  March 
to  July.  Order  NOW.  STARTED  TURKEYS. 
2-6-8-10  weeks  old.  ready  late  April  and  In  May 
June,  July.  BREEDERS.  Either  type.  NOW 
early  use.  Illustrated  folder  upon  request. 

UPSANDOWNS 

j.  M.  JOHNSON  -  NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poult* 
Quality  Bloodteited  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERIES 

Phone  116 _ Box  P. _ Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.8.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY.  Box  200,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


TurR-oy  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old  70c  each. 
Under  100  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  do  Commercial  C’apon- 
izlng.  THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  F.  D.  I,  HUNTINGTON.  NEW  YORK 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Leaves  for  Deep  Litter 

I  will  fully  indorse  all  of  J.  S.’  state¬ 
ments  on  the  use  of  deep  poultry  litter 
in  his  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  19.  I  have  used  deep  litter  for 
many  years,  and  would  not  consider 
handling  laying  hens  without  it,  where 
winter  confinement  is  necessary.  But 
little  straw  was  available  to  me,  and 
for  years  I  used  dry  leaves;  collected 
them  on  an  abandoned  farm  where 
maples  grew  in  the  dooryard  and 
along  the  roadside  wall.  It  is  not  hard 
to  pack  100  sacks  in  a  day,  with  a  boy 
to  help.  I  use  a  wooden  hay  rake  to 
collect  the  leaves,  lay  the  sacks  flat 
against  a  pile  of  leaves,  have  the  boy 
hold  it  open,  and  pack  in  the  leaves 
with  a  sweeping  arm  motion.  Starting 
with  six  inches  on  the  floor,  I  add  one 
sack  a  week.  The  fertilizer  value  of 
pulverized  leaves  and  droppings  is 
high.  I  clean  the  litter  out  in  the 
Spring.  Dry  earth  is  used  on  floors 
during  Summer  when  the  hens  are 
mostly  out  in  runs.  I  have  raised 
splendid  potatoes  with  no  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  this  fine  leaf  litter. 

Later,  I  used  dry  corn  fodder  cut 
in  one  inch  lengths  or  less.  This  is 
probably  the  most  durable  litter  that 
can  be  found,  but  not  as  valuable  a 
fertilizer  as  leaves.  It  does,  however, 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  ,’eep  litter 
in  the  pens,  and  how  the  hens  will 
make  it  fly  on  a  cold  morning!  The 
singing,  working  hen  is  the  laying 
hen.  l.  H.  p. 

Massahusetts 


Sprouted  Oats  for  Chickens 

I  have  sprouted  oats  for  chickens  for 
more  than  30  years  and  I  use  the 
ordinary  30-gallon  oil  drums  cut  in  half 
with  plenty  of  holes  punched  in  the 
bottom  with  a  large  nail.  These  are. 
kept  in  the  cellar  behind  the  furnace. 
The  floor  here  has  drainage  to  the 
sewer  outlet.  First  I  soak  the  oats  over 
night  in  cold  water,  then  dump  them 
in  an  old  pail  with  holes  in  the  bottom. 
When  they  become  sprouted,  they  are 
dumped  in  the  half  drums,  stirred  and 
emptied,  and  sprinkled  twice  a  day 
until  the  desired  growth  is  attained. 

With  the  many  years  with  poultry, 
which  began  as  a  boy  with  my  grand¬ 
father,  I  have  picked  up  some 
original  ideas  in  the  care  of  chickens. 
One  year  pickouts  were  very  bad  in 
the  pullets  that  were  just  starting  to 
lay.  I  hung  a  red  cloth  over  the 
windows,  and  ran  a  30-watt  red  light 
until  late  P.  M.  It  was  100  per  cent 
successful;  this  in  a  12x24  ft.  pen.  It 
pays  to  have  water  slightly  warmed 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Make  a  wooden 
box  16  inches  long,  wide  and  high,  a 
cube.  Cut  a  hole  on  top  just  large 
enough  for  a  10  quart  pail  and  put  a 
40-watt  light  inside  this  box;  I  have 
found  50  degree  water  on  very  cold 
mornings.  M  g.  l.  p. 

Ohio 


Book  Note 

Making  Pigeons  Pay — By  Wendell  M. 
Levi.  The  author  is  a  well  known 
breeder  and  authority  with  over  45 
years  in  the  pigeon  business.  His  newly 
published  264-page  book  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  especially  designed  to  give 
detailed  and  valuable  information  to 
beginners.  Every  phase  of  pigeon  rais¬ 
ing  from  squabs  to  marketing  is  well 
covered.  Building  squab  houses,  feed¬ 
ing  the  birds,  breeds  to  use,  and  disease 
control  all  receive  special  attention.  In 
addition  this  book  contains  much  that 
is  new  and  of  value  to  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  commercial  pigeon  raiser,  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.50.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  five  cents  sales  tax.) 


Max  Treiber,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  finds 
that  it  is  easier  to  keep  eggs  clean  if 
a  deep  nest  is  tised.  Eight-inch  boards 
U'hich  are  detachable  are  used  on  the 
fronts  of  the  nests.  In  this  type  nest  the 
Utter  seldom  gets  oat  and  the  eggs 
are  more  likely  to  be  clean.  This  saves 
a  lot  of  work  in  cleaning  and  packing 
eggs. 


WILL  CUT  93<  A  BAG  OFF 


Figure  it  out  yourself  ...  100  hens,  each  laying  only  3  extra  eggs  per 
month,  give  you  25  dozen  extra  eggs.  At  only  30^  per  dozen,  that’s  $7.50 
extra  profit  —  an  extra  profit  that  pays  93^  a  bag  toward  the  cost  of  the 
eight  bags  of  feed  that  100  hens  will  eat  in  a  month.  Yes  . . .  high  production 
pays  feed  bills  . . .  and  makes  profits  . . .  fast ! 

That’s  why  you  should  use  Pratts  Laying  Mash.  For  Pratts  Laying  Mash 
is  capable  of  sustaining  300  egg  a  year  production. 

No,  it  won’t  make  poor  birds,  or  poorly  managed  birds,  lay  300  eggs.  No 
feed  can.  But,  because  it’s  built  to  sustain  300  egg  production,  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  will  always  push  each  of  your  birds  to  her  egg-laying  limit. 

Pratts  Laying  Mash  keeps  bodily  reserves  high  so  that,  from  a  nutritional 
standpoint,  the  hen  never  has  to  take  a  rest  or  suffer  a  health  breakdown 
.  .  .  no  matter  how  many  eggs  she’s  laying.  That’s  why  Pratts  helps  keep 
your  flock  at  its  laying  peak  month  after  month.  Why  it  can  help  keep  them 
laying  practically  "non-stop”  if  the  birds  themselves  have  that  kind  of 
laying  ability. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts  Laying  Mash.  For  the  high  production  you 
can  get  from  Pratts  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  will  cheap  feed. 


It  will  pay  you  to  feed 
this  Mash  built  to  sus¬ 
tain  300  Egg  Production 


•  i 

Pratt  Food  Company,  Oept.  LM-46,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  | 

Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "The  Secret 
of  Non-Stop  Laying." 

NAME _ I _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 


November  16,  1946 


HZ 


Iodine  is  a  necessity  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  farm  animals. 

If  it  is  lacking,  goiter  may  re¬ 
sult.  The  chief  loss  from  Iodine 
deficiency  comes  from  interfer¬ 
ence  in  reproductive  processes, 
and  the  birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  which  may  die. 

So  don’t  take  any  chances. 
The  feed  you  buy  probably  does 
contain  Iodine.  But  don’t  guess 
—ask  your  dealer— make  sure  ! 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The 
Place  of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition 
of  Farm  Animals.” 


Joitinv 

Educarional  bureau,  nc. 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


Mew  COITION 

This  new  edition 
contains  still  more 
aids  to  profitable 
■  poultry  raising  and 
mutKD rr  many  new  pictures. 

Write  today  stat¬ 
ing  what  poultry  you  keep. 

COMPLETE  LINE  of 

CRAWFORD 


MASHES 


2TVPrg  ALL-MASH 
I  I  I  EL9  REGULAR 

Available  in  Pellet  Form 


See  your  CRAWFORD  dealer  at 
once,  and  order  your  feed  supply. 

CRAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

127  Main  Street,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Eastern  Farmers  Over  SO  Years 


r 

[?* 

CRAWFORD  FEEDS 

V.,  ORATORY  tONf POLLED... REGISTERED 

0000  LAYCRS 

MOST  CAT , . 


STIMULATE 
t/icct 
APPETIT 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Will  you  advise  us  in  regards  to  the 
enclosed  oil  lease?  We  are  interested 
but  would  not  sign  without  some  better 
information  than  we  can  gather  from 
the  lease.  It  is  all  new  to  us.  c.  s. 

Vermont 

We  approve  the  caution  shown  in 
investigating  before  signing.  Before 
entering  into  any  such  negotiations,  a 
good  responsible  lawyer  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  and  requested  to  analyze  the 
lease  and  investigate  the  company. 
There  have  been  several  convictions 
for  fraud  and  misrepresentation  in 
these  alleged  oil  leases.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  many  times.  Like  the 
poor,  they  are  ever  with  us.  The  so- 
called  “Electometer,”  widely  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  sure  instrument  to  detect 
oil,  has  been  labeled  a  “doodlebug”  and 
incapable  of  serving  the  purpose’ 
claimed.  One  promoter  selling  so-called 
oil  leases  failed  to  mention  the  dry 
holes  previously  drilled  in  the  section 
or  that  the  nearest  oil  production  was 
75  miles  away.  Convictions  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
promoters  who  sold  Louisiana  swamp 
land  for  a  fictitious  large  oil  company, 
for  which  eight  per  cent  return  on 
the  investment  was  promised.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  promoters  were  convicted 
for  similar  sales  of  oil  leases  on  land 
in  Texas,  which  had  a  record  of  non¬ 
oil  production.  Take  the  sales  talk 
with  a  grain  of  salt  and  check  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  on  the  offers 
made  you. 

Because  it  was  impossible  to  buy 
lumber  a  friend  gave  me  the  address 
of  the  Prefabricated  Cottage  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  called  at  their  office 
on  June  12  and  a  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
Prop.,  agreed  to  deliver  my  order  in 
10  days.  I  paid  $508  in  advance  and  the 
$508  balance  was  to  be  paid  on  delivery. 
Several  days  later  I  sent  an  order  with 
check  for  $27  jpr  a  tent  floor.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  contract  by  mail.  My  checks 
were  cashed,  but  the  goods  never 
arrived.  I  called  them  every  week  and 
they  kept  giving  me  promises  of  de¬ 
livery  the  “next  week.”  Finally  they 
advised  tide  order  was  on  its  way.  I 
wrote  again,  but  no  reply.  I  then  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  telephone  was  dis¬ 
connected,  the  office  shop  vacant  and 
the  landlord  did  not  know  where  they 
had  gone.  I  am  in  great  need  of  this 
money.  Could  you  do  anything  for  me 
or  advise  mq  what  to  do?  H.  c.  w. 

New  Jersey 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the 
company  or  Mr.  Brown.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  similar  complaints  or  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  parties, 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  them  write  us 
the  details.  We  would  like  to  locate 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  company. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  five  Maryland  egg  dealers 
have  been  denied  all  trading  privileges 
on  all  contract  markets  for  a  period 
of  90  days.  The  five  parties  failed  to 
comply  with  the  reporting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
on  many  occasions  for  approximately 
one  year.  They  were  trading  in  egg 
futures  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  transactions  should 
have  been  reported. 


The  driver  of  a  car  made  a  left 
turn  without  giving  any  warning  and 
hit  my  car.  His  car  was  damaged 
and  so  was  mine  and  it  was  not  my 
fault.  Do  I  have  to  make  good  his 
damage?  J.  h.  l. 

New  York 

From  the  statement  if  J.  H.  L.  was 
not  negligent,  we  would  not  expect 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  repair.  If  the  driver  of  the 
other  car  was  negligent  and  it  could 
be  clearly  established,  the  expense  of 
repairs  should  be  paid  by  his  insur¬ 
ance  company.  These  accident  cases 
are  difficult  to  decide  as  each  party 
often  tries  to  evade  the  responsibility 
and  sometimes  there  are  no  witnesses 
to  determine  just  how  the  accident 
occurred.  It  is  wise  to  report  the 
accident  to  a  State  trooper  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  a  oettlement  on  the 
spot. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  a  corres¬ 
pondence  course  in  electrical  appliance 
repairing.  Can  you  advise  as  to  their 
reliability?  h.  a.  b. 

Ohio 

This  course  consists  of  four  manuals 
and  soils  for  $14.75  to  anyone  who 
orders  and  pays  for  it.  We  are  advised 
that  those  who  take  this  course  should 
be  mechanically  inclined  and  have  at 
least  a  common  school  education.  The 
benefit  anyone  derives  from  any  corres¬ 
pondence  school  depends  largely  upon 
the  intelligence,  persistence  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  student.  Also  the  contract 
must  be  read  carefully  by  the  inter¬ 
ested  party  and  understood.  Remember, 
a  salesman  is  interested  in  selling  the 
course  to  you  and  getting  a  signed 
contract  and  in  his  anxiety  to  get  you 
lined  up,  he  may  exaggerate  the  bene¬ 
fits.  Therefore,  read  tjie  contract  and 
understand  it.  If  you  do  not — wait  until 
you  do. 


We  understand  that  you  collect 
people’s  debts  and  we  are,  therefore, 
sending  one  to  you.  Enclosed  is  all  the 
information,  the  last  address  we  have, 
and  the  receipt  the  party  signed  when 
he  borrowed  the  money.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  we  will  hear  from  you  in  regard 
to  this.  G.  T.  G. 

New  York 

We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  our  friend. 
This  was  purely  personal  and  we  can¬ 
not  handle  such  matters.  There  is  no 
pressure  we  can  bring  to  bear  against 
an  individual  who  disregards  his  per¬ 
sonal  obligations.  Our  purpose  is  to 
bring  about  adjustments  of  claims 
where  there  is  misunderstanding  or 
neglect  that  we  can  clear  up,  and  our 
efforts  are  restricted  to  business  con¬ 
cerns  or  those  individuals  who  are  de¬ 
frauding  the  public.  In  this  case  the 
small  personal  debt  was  three  years 
old,  and  against  an  individual  whose 
correct  address  was  not  definitely 
known.  We  have  no  disposition  to  with¬ 
hold  our  help,  but  we  would  not  be 
justified  in  taking  up  personal,  private 
accounts.  If  a  debtor  fails  to  pay  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time,  a  small  personal 
debt  could  be  given'  to  a  lawyer,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  small  claims 
court.  We  referred  to  this  a  few  weeks 
ago  but  repeat  it  now  for  emphasis. 
We  cannot  take  up  personal  private 
claims  against  neighbors  or  people  in 
the  same  general  locality. 

For  six  days  I  transported  six  men 
to  and  from  work  for  a  contractor, . 
while  their  truck  was  being  repaired. 

I  have  never  received  my  pay.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  assist  me  in 
getting  any  money?  It  amounted  to 
$30.00.  The  foreman  had  signed  the 
statement.  r.  t. 

New  York 

The  concern  was  at  the  mercy  of 
a  foreman,  who  neglected  to  make  a 
record  of  the  arrangement  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  work  men,  and  as  this 
foreman  was  no  longer  in  their  em¬ 
ploy,  they  had  no  information  on  the 
matter  and  no  way  of  checking  it. 
They  however  realized  it  would  be  a 
valid  claim  for  reimbursement  in  view 
of  the  ex-foreman’s  signed  statement 
and  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  bill. 
We  appreciate  the  settlement  and  the 
consideration  of  our  reader’s  claim.  A 
concern  stands  higher  in  a  community 
for  taking  the  broad  view  in  such 
matters. 

The  Dog  Shoppe,  1701  East  St.,  N.  S., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  advertised  for  all  kinds 
of  puppies.  I  inquired  the  price  they 
would  pay  for  Shepherd  and  New¬ 
foundland  Cross  pups.  They  would  not 
give  me  a  price  until  they  had  seen 
them,  and  asked  me  to  send  them  on. 
I  did,  but  I  heard  nothing  from  them 
and  when  I  wrote  asking  for  a  check 
for  the  dogs,  they  replied  that  they 
had  not  received  them.  The  express 
agent  showed  that  they  were  delivered 
and  signed  for.  I  wrote  them  again  and 
have  received  no  reply.  e.  g.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  written  a  number  of  letters 
to  The  Dog  Shoppe  at  Pittsburgh.  Our 
letters  are  not  returned.  No  adjustment 
has  been  made  to  date  and  it  is  eight 
months  since  The  Dog  Shoppe  re¬ 
ceived  these  pups.  .The  record  is  for 
the  information  of  our  readers. 

Dr.  William  B.  Herzka  of  Renacolor 
Film  Corporation  advertised  for  a 
partner  in  a  photography  business.  He 
claimed  to  hold  a  patent  on  a  process 
for  making  color  film,  which  he  had 
invented  in  Vienna  in  1936.  The  appli¬ 
cants  were  offered  positions  in  his 
company  if  they  would  buy  two  shares 
of  stock  at  $1,000  per  share.  Some  of 
the  applicants  made  inquiry  as  to  his 
standing  with  the  result  that  Herzka 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  grand 
larceny.  He  gave  a  $2,500  bond.  The 
Attorney  General  offered  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  restitution  to  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  investors  and  he  signed  a 
permanent  injunction  under  which  he 
cannot  make  any  further  sales  of 
stock  in  Renacolor. 

The  authorities  are  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  the  address  of  Abraham  G. 
Gillman  who  .uses  the  names  A.  Gibbs, 
Glass  and  Gilcote  Coating  Company. 
He  represents  himself  as  an  agent  for 
Johns-Manville,  who  repudiates  his 
claim.  He  is  not  their  agent.  He  has 
operated  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
some  sections  of  New  Jersey.  Send  us 
any  information  you  may  get  about  him 
and  shun  his  proposition. 

My  subscription  expired  through  an 
oversight.  My  father  and  grandfather 
were  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  over  50  years  ago.  It  is  the 
one  publication  that  has  not  gone  too 
modern  to  suit  me.  I  am  glad  for  the 
good  fight  you  carry  on  for  the  farmer 
and  also  for  the  valiant  stand  which 
you  take  for  basic  principles  upon  which 
the  U.  S.  Government  was  founded. 
Long  may  you  be  spared  to  carry  on. 

California  .  a.  b.  h. 

We  appreciate  this  word  from  a 
West  Coast  friend.  Approaching,  as  we 
are,  our  one  hundredth  anniversary 
(1950)  we  want  to  hear  from  our  old 
time  readers. 


~  WANT  TO  GET 
MORE  EGGS  -  o 
RAISE  AAORECHICKSt 

THEN  WRITE  TO-DAY 
for  THIS  FREE  BOOK 
Send  name  and  address  on  a  p odea  id lo 

STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  CO., 

Box  N.Y.-l  UTHONIA. GEORGIA 


iesL’us  ootainea  by  the  Warrpn 

entries  in  the  various  State  laying  contests  ir« 

nuhu. 0f  th,°  a,;mty  of  thes«  birds  to  live  and 
undeE  sharp  contrasts  In  care  and  feeding 
conditions.  Year  after  year,  Warren  Reds  have 
participated  in  contests  conducted  in  widely 

teip0’  'WaUtie,S'  -~nde'  -  the  supervision  Pof 
i  p,'>5*-llK  drying  systems  of  care. 
.andi  ,’,ou.SInR-  .  In  a11  instances,  Warren 
Reds  haie  held  true  to  the  same  consistent  per-' 
formance  and  high  relative  position  that  dis¬ 

tinguishes  them  from  other  strains. 

Contest  Scores  from  Current  Reports 
Hunterdon,  N.  J.  — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds: 
...  Eggs,  302.25  points. 

Missouri — Highest  Red  Hen:  246  Eggs,  261.53 
points;  and  2nd  Red  Pen:  2511  Eggs 
2694.  points.  •  ,  * 

Passaic,  N.  J.  — 2nd  Red  Pen:  2583  Eggs. 
2703.40  points. 

Western  New  York  —  3rd  Red  Pen:  3048  Eggs, 
3227.20  points. 

All  the  Same  Blood — Same  Breeding — Same  Quality 

Warren  customers  have  a  guarantee  that  their 
orders  will  be  filled  with  chicks  of  the  same 
blood,  breeding  and  quality  that  have  won  high 
honors  for  Warren  Reds  all  over  the  country. 
30,000  CHICKS 

For  the  15th  consecutive  year,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  awarded  its  contract  for  30,000 
chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren,  —  thus  expressing  the 
satisfaction  and  approval  of  superintendents  and 
managers  of  tile  various  State  institutions. 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-RED  (Barred) 

Mass.  .  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


FOR 
ALL 

POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE  NEW  POST-WAR 
ASHLEY  POULTRY  PICKER 

WITH  THE  MAGIC  SLIP-IN  FINGERS 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  FIVE  SIZES 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Eastern  Distributor 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Audubon  3-7683 

For  immediate  shipment  GAS  and  ELECTRIC 
Scalding  Tanks  and  Reconditioned  Poultry  Pickers. 


Special  Low  Price*  ! 
OHLS  BIG- VALUE 
BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
AH  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  ami  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CAL.LICOON,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red. 
Rod  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CIJSAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN'S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


FOR  SALE:  Pedigreed  ROP  White  Rock  Males 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  CHOCORUA.  N.  H. 


Paeketof  Seeds  for  1  (V-’-fumd  dime  today 

W  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

357  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Opportunity  Ot  A  Lifetime 
For  Experienced  Farm 
Superintendent  &  Manager 

Man,  fully  experienced  and  acquainted  with  farm 
management;  knowledge  of  raising  grain.  Also  know 
husbandry.  Unusual  opportunity  for  right  man.  Farm 
located  central  New  York  State.  Write  complete  details. 
BOX  4466,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ . 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachustts. _ * _ _ _  ■ 

WOMAN  Wanted  to  help  in  cottage  for  old  people  in 

country  institution.  BOX  4284,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Woman  to  help  in  cottage  for  children,  in 

country  institution.  Must  be  able  to  mend.  Will  con¬ 
sider  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  4285,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ ________________ 

Dairy  Farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  DeLaval 

Milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  quaUfy.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ . 

ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Ago  limits  18  to 

55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost  Position  Includes  pension,  group  insurance  sick 
and'  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital.  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island. _ _ _ — — _ . 

HELP  wanted:  Good  dry  hand  milkers,  1,200  pure 

bred  Guernseys.  Salary  $240  per  month,  i  arm  on 
main  highway,  5  miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  County, 

New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ _ 

TWO-Time  milker:  experience  with  machine.  -nf}° 
man  preferred;  good  wages;  excellent  boarding  condi¬ 
tions;  Guernseys.  Give  references.  Write  A.  W.  Hobler, 
Box  669,  Princeton,  N.  J.  or  phone  Hopewell, 

N.  J.  361  ask  for  Mr.  Carre. _ 

COUPLE  To  work  on  modern  poultry  breeding  farm. 
State  salary  expected.  BOX  4391,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  wife  farm  secretary  husband  either 

milker  or  outside  man;  good  wages:  small  apartment 
available.  Give  references.  Write  A.  W.  Hobler,  Box 
669,  Princeton,  N.  J.  or  phono  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

361  ask  for  Mr.  Carre. _ _ _ 

COOKS  waitresses,  maids,  cook-generals,  couples, 
housekeepers,  nurses.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 

Great  Barrington.  Mass.  _ 

WANTED:  High  type  single  men  to  operate  milking 
machines.  Registered  Ayrshires.  Certified  barn. 
Good  living  conditions.  Salary  $125-$135  depending 
on  ability,  with  board  and  room.  9’A  hours  daily,  3 
days  ofT  per  month.  Pinnacle  Rock  Farm,  Plainville, 
Connecticut.  - 

WANTED:  Young  man  for  large  commercial  poultry 
farm  excellent  opportunity  for  willing  and  ambiti- 
ous  worker.  P.  O.  BQX  190,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  . 

SINGLE  man  wanted  on  ■  dairy  farm,  De  Laval  milker 

used:  size  of  dairy  20  cows.  Good  board  and 
moderate  wages.  Man  to  keep  bachelor  hall  with 
farmer.  References  required.  G.  E.  Satterlee,  Hope- 

well  junction.  New  York. _ _______ 

NURSES,  attendants  and  practical  nurses,  day  duty, 
sanitarium;  excellent  salary  and  maintenance. 

P.  O.  BOX  336,  Ridgewood.  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 

Good  wages,  board,  room,  good  home.  Experience 
not  necessary.  Farm  has  milking  machine.  Fred 
Proefrock,  Alexander.  N.  Y.  _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  no  cooking,  private  room  and 

bath;  near  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Lewis  Lesser,  277 
Churchill  Road,  Teaneck,  N.  J.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  or  middleaged  married  man  ex¬ 

perienced  In  operating  milk  pasteurizing  plant  in 
New  Jersey.  No  liquor,  good  reference.  BOX  44ol, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Pleasant  country  home,  particularly  lovely 

in  Summer  with  swimming  in  small  spring  fed 
lake  Two  adults,  two  school  children,  one  infant. 
Man  serve  and  clean,  woman  cook.  Only  children’s 
iaundry,  washing  machine.  Own  apartment  of  three 
rooms  and  bath.  Reasonable  use  of  car.  References 

required.  Telephone  Mt.  Klsco  4708.  _ . 

MARRIED  man,  20  cows  hand  (bilked,  30  cows  De 
Laval  machine.  $30  per  week,  house,  fuel,  electric, 
-as  milk  furnished  free.  Apply  Linden  Dairy  Farms, 
1415  K.  Edgar  Road,  Linden,  N.  J.  Linden  2-2b00. 

HELP  Wanted:  Cooks  and  dining  room  workers;  8  hour 

day,  4  week's  paid  vacation;  apply  Wasjalc  State 
School.  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  (dairyman)  wanted.  Utica 

State  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Salary  $1,350-  $1,850 
annually ■  plus  30%  emergency  increase. _ __ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  farm  hand  who  likes 

work  under  good  working  conditions  with  peaches 
and  sweet  corn.  House  with  all  conveniences.  Two 
or  three  workers  in  family  preferred.  Sunny  Hill 
Farm.  West  State  Highway  No.  25,  Burlington.  N.  J. 
YOUNG  woman.  Protestant- American,  as  housekeeper 
for  single  man.  alone,  owner  on  poultry  farm.  BOX 
4456,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER -Cook:  Pleasant  permanent  position 
in  modern  semi-rural  home  In  Connecticut.  An 
unusual  opportunity.  Family  of  two.  Kitchen 
supplied.  Pleasant  quarters  with  private  hath.  Should 
be  able  to  drive  car  for  shopping.  Good  salary  If 
Interested.  write  P.  O.  BOX  63,  Southbuv,, 
Connecticut,  or  phone  Woodbury.  Connecticut  400. 
MATURE  woman  to  help  with  cooking  and  house¬ 
work  in  private  family  in  Dutchess  County. 
Widow  with  child  of  school  age  acceptable.  F.  G. 
Behrends,  Hope  Farm.  N.  Y. _ _ 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.,  estate  superintendent  who  h 

capable  of  general  gardening  and  greenhouse  work 
and  willing  to  drive  cars,  with  wife  willing  to  help 
in  house  Excellent  wages  and  living  quarters.  Write 
giving  full  details  and  past  experience  to  BOX  4457, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  woman  general  housekeeping;  man 
outside  and  assist  In  suburban  home.  Separate 
quarters.  Louis  S.  Cohn,  It.  D.  6,  Butler,  Pa. 

COOK  and  general  houseworker,  experienced,  with 

references,  no  laundry,  four  In  family,  own  room 
and  bath,  wages  and  timtf  off  open.  Mrs.  John 

Hoxle,  Scarborough.  N.  Y.  (Ossining). _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  middleaged  or  elderly  man 
for  brooding  chicks  In  Spring;  light  or  part  time 
work  after  brooding  season.  P.  O.  BOX  190,  Toms 
River,  N,  J.  _ _ _ 

RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  farm  work.  Wife 

must  be  fond  of  children.  Write  BOX  65,  Millers 
Falls,  Mass. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  housekeeper  for  father  and 

two  sons  in  farm  borne.  BOX  4465,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ ________________________ 

TWO  maids,  cook  and  chambermaid-waitress;  country 

all  year.  P.  O.  BOX  ,276.  Bedford  Hills,  N  Y, 

COUPLE  for  small  estate  In  Katonah,  N.  Y.  Woman 

cook  and  housekeeper.  Alan  valet  and  butler.  Living 
quarters,  living  room,  bedroom,  bath,  salary  $150  and 
three  meals  a  day.  BOX  4480,  Rural  New-Vorker. 

COOK  and  housekeeper,  Westchester  County.  Salary 

$100  per  month.  BOX  4463,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper.  William  Miller,  It.  F.  D.  5, 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  15  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M.  11  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

WANTED:  Farm  couple,  middleaged.  Up  to  data 
small  dairy  farm  in  the  Catskills.  Must  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  able  to  run  farm.  Home  with  every  con¬ 
venience.  Right  terms  to  right  man.  BOX  4461, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

MARRIED  man  to  work  In  clean  modern  con¬ 
venient  barn.  Machine  milking,  good  regular  hours. 
Experienced  or  Interested  in  Guernseys  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions  for  small  family.  State  ex¬ 
perience  if  interested  and  interview  will  be  arranged. 
BOX  4460,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE  for  housework  and  care  of  modem  suburban 
home  on  bus  line;  for  two  elderly  people.  BOX  A, 
Convent  Station,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

DAUIY  farmer,  reliable  and  experienced,  wanted 

for  large  dairy  farm;  Eastern  New  York  State. 
References  required.  BOX  4468,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Cook  for  100  boys.  Simple  home  style 
cooking.  Boarding  school.  F.  G.  Behrends,  Hope 
Farm,  N.  Y. _ __________ 

HERDSMAN  and  farm  hand,  married.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  both.  500  acre  farm,  130  purebred 
Holsteins.  Good  living  and  working  conditions  and 
good  pay.  Give  full  information  in  first  letter  or 
telephone  me  at  Monroe  5028.  J.  S.  Holloran, 
Monroe,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WOMAN,  assistant  cottage  supervisor;  preferably 
30-45  years  of  age.  Write  Superintendent,  North 
Jersey  Training  School.  Little  Falls.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Unmarried  herdsman  to  handle  75  regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshires,  60  now  milking.  Modem  certified 
farm.  Good  living  conditions.  Salary  $150-$165  per 
month  with  board  and  room;  future  advancement  If 
satisfactory.  Three  days  off  per  month.  Pinnacle  Rock 
Farm,  Plainville,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple,  no  children.  Man  to 
milk  three  cows,  and  do  general  outside  work;  also 
board  one  or  two  men.  Furnished  modem  apartment 
over  garage.  Write  Andor  Farm,  White  Hall,  Md. 

RELIABLE  woman,  help  with  two  school  age  children 
and  light  housework.  Own  room,  bath,  sitting  room. 
On  bus  line;  one  hour  New  York  City.  Write  P.  O. 
BOX  213,  Bedford.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  reliable  single  man  for 
general  work  on  modem  dairy  farm.  Good  wages. 
Room,  board,  laundry.  L.  Lachenmayr,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  man  capable  all  phases  of 
dairy  farm;  woman  some  housework.  Good  salary, 
modern  two  room  apartment  with  bath.  Dutchess 
County.  BOX  4474,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  on  general  dairy  farm.  House 
and  usual  privileges,  with  good  wages.  BOX  63, 
Dover  Plains.  N.  Y. _ _ 

MARRIED  farmer,  poultry  and  general  farming, 
drive  tractor,  house  modern  improvements,  near 
Albany.  State  experience,  wages  expected.  References. 
BOX  4484.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  man,  married,  general  farm;  Rensselaer 
County;  some  mechanical  ability.  State  experience, 
wages  expected.  References.  House  modern  conveniences. 
BOX  4485.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

REGISTERED  nurse  for  small  convalescent  home  In 
suburb  of  Atlantic  City;  state  age.  salary  expected. 
BOX  2i)6,  P.  O..  Northfield.  N.  J. _ 

GIRL  or  woman  for  general  housework.  Young  couple 
with  two  small  children.  Congenial  home,  suburbs. 
Own  room  and  bath,  $25  weekly.  BOX  64.  Armonk. 
New  York. _ t _ 

WANTED:  Young,  single  man  for  general  work  on 
turkey  farm,  familiar  with  mechanical  devices. 
Salary  open.  Stuart  Elcoek.  Woodstock.  Vermont. 

WOMAN  for  light  housekeeping;  live  in.  Modern 
home  and  happy  surroundings.  Ten  minutes  walk  to 
town  center.  Write  Mrs.  Foster  Birch,  Brookwood 
Lane,  Boonton,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE  wanted,  husband  to  take  care  of  vegetable 
garden,  lawns,  outdoor  work ;  -  wife  to  cook  and 
take  care  ot  the  house.  Beferences  required.  Write  for 
further  information  to  P.  O.  BOX  61.  Gladstone.  N.  J, 
FARM  manager  wanted:  Carroll  County.  Maryland 
grass  farm.  350  acres.  Adequate  silo,  barn  ma¬ 
chinery.  House  with  bathroom,  electricity,  telephone. 
800  hen  laying  house.  Prefer  experienced  farmer  with 
small  family  and  one  experienced  helper  in  family. 
Write  full  particulars,  BOX  4483,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
EXPERIENCED  poultry  foreman,  care  for  3.000 
bird  plant,  incubating,  rearing  and  laying.  Good 
salary,  house  available.  BOX  4487,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WOMAN  assist  small  poultry  farm,  no  housework; 
one  person  family.  205  Cross  St.,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  General  cleaning,  plain  cooking. 

No  laundry.  Room  and  bath.  Near  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
$100.  References.  ROX  4405.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Small  subslstauce  farm.  Two  in  family.  A 
few  animals  and  vegetable  garden.  General  clean¬ 
ing  and  plain  cooking.  Own  4-room  cottage  with 
modern  conveniences.  $200.  References.  BOX  4496, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Girl  for  cooking  and  general  housework 
in  family  of  four  In  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  BOX  4494, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Handyman,  married,  drivers  license;  no 
smoking,  drinking;  for  three  days  work  on  small 
country  place.  Furnished  cottage,  fuel,  electricity. 
BOX  4493.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Farm  stocked,  equipped,  modem  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  corn  and  grain  land ;  shares  or 
take  full  charge.  BOX  4453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SKILLED  farm,  dairy,  manager;  breeder;  ability 
producing  profits,  add  prestige;  lucrative  speclal- 
tlos.  BOX  4432.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  Swiss,  middleaged  for  small  dairy 
farm;  few  cows,  goats,  chickens.  Available  December 
1st.  BOX  4139,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  experienced  tenant  man  wants  to  work  farm 
salary  or  shares.  Write  to  Mr.  Joseph  Tyrell, 
Bellona,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER-Gardener,  elderly,  will  work  6  hours  daily 
in  exchange  for  room  and  board  for  himself  and 
wife,  BOX  4450.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position  on  farm : 

experienced  in  crop  rotation,  stock,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  machtnery.  No  tobacco  or  liquor.  Best 
references.  Within  50  miles  of  Philadelphia  preferred. 
BOX  4455.  Rural  New-Yorker _ 

WIDOW  past  40,  capable  of  doing  many  things  ln- 
sldo  and  out.  drivers  license:  offers  services  to 
highest  bidder,  over  $150  per  month  and  maintenances, 
for  legitimate,  respectable  position.  Cooking  and 
canvassing  not  accepted.  Country  preferred.  BOX  4458, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

BEEF:  Dual  purpose  breeder.  Farm  engineering.  35 
years  experience.  College.  Graham  school.  Married. 
Full  supervision.  Hy-grado  only.  BOX  4464,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  caretakers,  estate;  highest 
references,  BOX  446J.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  maintenance  man  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  estate  or  apartment  house;  Florida  pre¬ 
ferred.  All  round  carpenter,  mechanic;  repair  or  build. 
Farm  experience.  BOX  1025,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


POULTRYMAN,  assistant;  single,  sober,  reliable. 

Small  farm  preferred.  Only  good  room,  board  and 
treatment  considered.  BOX  4462,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HOUSEKEEPER  with  high  school  boy  desires  po¬ 
sition,  small  family;  light  duties,  boy,  after  school 
hours.  References.  Country.  BOX  4471,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  wants  permanent  position.  Man  experienced 
dairy,  general  farm  work;  wife  part-time.  No 
children.  Furnished  quarters.  State  salary.  BOX  4475, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Couple  now  doing  entire  work., 
2,800  capacity  laying  farm.  State  living,  working 
(Conditions,  salary.  BOX  4479,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  graduate  seeks  teaching 
position  or  asslstantship;  general  subjects.  BOX 
4477,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER-Gardener,  middleaged  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  on  estate;  18  years  in  last  job.  No 
children.  Wife  excellent  housekeeper  and  cook.  BOX 
4476,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  middleaged  farm  teamster  available.  BOX 
4489,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  desires  farm  work.  Educated, 
drives  car,  willing;  references.  BOX  4490,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

MATURE  man.  farm  background,  seeks  caretaker  po¬ 
sition;  moderate  salary  with  warm-hearted  Christian 
people.  BOX  4491,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  wants  position,  farm 
estate  manager,  thorough  knowldege  creative  plan¬ 
ning,  bookkeeping,  typing,  handling  men.  all  crops, 
stock,  machinery,  etc.  Will  consider  only  top  position 
with  AAA-1  employer  who  loves  his  place,  and  who 
demands  complete  sobriety,  honesty,  ability,  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  in  all  details.  References.  BOX  4497, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETCi 

ACREAGES,  homes,  farms,  ranches  two  with  lakes, 
one  having  master’s  brick  Colonial,  tenant  house, 
beautiful  barn,  silos,  30  cows,  complete  $32,000.  High¬ 
way  4  acres,  good  buildings,  $4,500.  Village  garage, 
flat  second  floor,  $7,700.  Gas  cabin  stations,  country 
stores,  feed  business.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendricksen 
Brothers,  (26th  year)  Cobleskill,  (Eastern)  New  York. 

WANTED  real  estate:  Farms,  stores,  hotels,  gas 
stations,  tourist  homes,  camps,  lake  properties. 
If  you  want  to  sell  list  your  place  with  us  at 
once.  We  have  the  buyers.  Square  Deal  Farm 
Agency,  A.  R.  Silliman  owner,  143  Main  St., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  _ 

TWO  acres,  wooded,  near  river,  bus  service;  $225. 

Also  7^4  acres,  wooded,  $350.  Other  highway  lo¬ 
cations,  prices  "very  reasonable.  Monthly  terms. 
Safranek,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania.  10  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  97  miles  from  New  York  City.  67  acres.  Ideal 
farm,  country  home,  or  for  raising  poultry.  House 
Is  modern,  with  7  rooms,  hot  water  heat  installed 
1944.  bath,  electricity,  laundry  tubs,  jack  stove  for 
heating  water.  80  ft.  deep  well  with  electric  pump. 
New  layer  house  20x100  ft.  Another  new  one  24x60 
ft.  Brooder  house  20x36.  3  small  brooder  houses.  2-car. 
2-story  garage.  Capacity  1,600  hens  and  2,300  baby 
chicks.  Price  $9,000.  Stock  and  equipment  can  also 
be  purchased.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Leam. 
Realtor.  East  Stroudsburg.  Penna, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  hatchery  and  broiler  plant.  2.500 
capacity.  Incubator,  1,000  capacity.  Broiler  plant 
per  week.  Modern  3-family  apartment  included. 
Buidings  and  equipment  first  class  condition.  Reason, 
other  business.  BOX  4376,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WEST’S  Fall  catalogue:  Hundred  pages  of  farms  and 

business  bargains.  Free  copy,  write  West's  Farm 
Agency.  Brokers.  QE-3.  Pittsburgh  16.  Pa. _ 

NEW  Fall  Catalog — describes  hundreds  of  bargains, 
farms,  homes,  business  places  etc.  Its  free,  get  it 
now,  brokers-salesmen,  or  If  interested  in  becoming  a 
salesman  contact  us  now.  We  have  hundreds  of  buvers 
and  need  more  outlets.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York  58, _ . 

DEER  and  bird  hunters.  700  acres,  stream,  old 
house  and  barn,  Sussex  county.  $30  acre.  Harry 

Vail,  Warwick,  N,  Y.  _ 

106  ACRE  farm  for  sale.  Good  land  suitable  for  all 
crops;  80  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  old  growth 
timber.  Good  roads.  Price  $7,000.  S.  F.  Betts, 
Milford,  Del. _ _ 

WANTED  Farm:  100  acres  or  more,  tillable,  rest 
wooded,  house  and  barns ;  cheap,  easy  terms.  Pre¬ 
fer  Newburgh  to  Albany  or  thereabouts,  BOX  4418, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

RIVER  front  90  acres  half  bottom  land,  large 

colonial  dwelling,  fire  places,  barns,  etc.  $11,000. 
Rare  bargain.  O.  S.  Jansen,  WallkiU.  N.  Y. 
Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. _ _ 

WANTED:  125  acre  dairy  farm  to  rent  on  shares 
or  cash  rent,  with  some  stock  and  tools;  Western 
New  York  preferred.  BOX  4452,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Farm  on  shares,  good  producing  dairy. 

Have  own  tools.  Would  consider  buying  of  farm 

on  half  milk  checks.  BOX  4454,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  5-ROOM  house  facing  river  and  on  state  road. 

Price  $1,850.  Bauer.  Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  village  farm,  14  acres  and  fine 
14-room  house  of  4  complete  apartments  situated 
within  town  limits  of  Wyoming,  Del.  Large  barn, 
chicken  house,  large  implement  shed;  spacious  lawn, 
21  large  maple  shade  trees.  Two  blocks  from  rail¬ 
road  station,  bank,  post  office,  hardware,  grocery 
stores.  Three  miles  from  State  capital.  House  painted 
white;  gas,  electric,  bath.  Good  investment  for  right 

party.  P,  O.  BOX  1 15,  W  mingf  Dei.  Priced  'to  sell. 
FOR  Sale:  Apple  storage  warehouse.  2  York  freez¬ 
ing  units,  capacity  35,000  bushels.  Price  $14,800. 
Herbert  Wells.  Southhury,  Conn. _ 

50  ACRE  farm  for  sale  along  creek  with  tide  water. 

32  acres  tillable.  2.400  young  peach  trees,  1,000 
coming  into  bearing  next  year.  About  2  miles  from 

center  of  town.  Rabbbtts.  ducks  In  meadow.  Electricity 
available.  Sunny  Hill  Farm,  West  State  Highway  No. 
25.  Burlington.  N.  J. 

40-ACRE  farm.  7-room  house  and  out  buildings.  Price 
$4,500,  Bauer  Farm  Agency.  Seaford,  Delaware. 

60  ACRE  poultry  farm,  9-room  house,  accommodation 
for  2.500  layers,  all  necessary  outbuildings,  grow¬ 
ing  crops  and  equipment;  $10,500  priced  for  sale. 
A.  E.  Miller,  Newville,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  state  highway.  Send  photo¬ 
graphs.  W.  McClellan,  113  6th  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
17,  New  York. _ 

REAL  dairy  farm.  332  acres.  40  acres  woodlot.  rest 
tractor  tillable.  Will  carry  over  100  head.  Modern 
improvements.  On  state  road.  With  or  without  equip¬ 
ment.  No  agents.  Clifford  Sheldon,  South  Hartford, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Large  poultry  farm,  4,500  layer  capacity. 

Brooder  house,  automatic  fountains,  electricity,  15 
acres,  ranges,  nice  modern  6-room  house,  bath,  tele¬ 
phone.  Good  marketing  conditions,  32  miles  Phila¬ 
delphia,  11  miles  largest  producers  exchange  coopera- 
tive,  BOX  4459.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  150  to  200  acre  dairy-poultry 
farm,  southern  or  southwestern  New  York  State. 
BOX  4469,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Flour  and  grist  mill  with  water  power. 
Only  $3,200,  A.  Schultz,  East  Greenville,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  in  Columbia  County,  New  York.  Farm, 
100  acres  more  or  less,  tillable  and  pasture.  House 
and  barns.  $5,000  or  less.  No  brokers.  M.  Jones,  37 
Railroad  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y. _ __ 

180  ACRES,  rolling,  beautiful  modern  12-room  house, 
electricity,  three  large  bams,  milk  house,  silo, 
chicken  barns;  20  miles  north  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Price  $12,000.  BOX  4472,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VERMONT :  Approximately  250  acres.  Fully  modem 
equipped  to  raise  3,000  turkeys.  Fertile  productive 
fields.  Produce  own  feed.  Two  family  modem  re¬ 
built  brick  house,  oil  heat.  Running  brook  and  pool. 
Farm  extends  on  both  sides  of  Route  7  near  Benning¬ 
ton  and  Shaftsbury.  Must  be  seen  to  appreciate. 
BOX  4470,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Pre-fabricated  house  60x20,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  with  sash  and  screens,  suitable  for  poultry 
house,  tool  shed,  garage,  and  other  uses.  Cali  Ossining 
3320  or  write  Stadhaugh  Farm,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm,  house  or  small  business  property. 

Farm  with  or  without  stock.  Send  full  particulars 
and  photos  in  first  letter.  BOX  4473,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANT  to  rent,  hog  raising  concession ;  not  retard 
other  operations,  abandoned  place  O.  K.  Price, 
location,  describe.  BOX  4478,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUSSEX  County,  New  Jersey:  100  acres,  excellent 
house,  tenant  house,  2  bams,  cottage,  chicken 
coops,  electricity,  hot  water.  76  Willow  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  169  acre  dairy  farm,  upstate  New  York. 

State  road,  2  houses,  modern  improvements.  Barn 
best  condition.  36  stanchions,  drinking  cups;  othefc 
barns,  chicken  houses,  silo,  milking  machines,  hay, 
tools,  stock;  electricity  everywhere.  BOX  4481,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Reasonable  and  on  terms,  5  to  10  acre 
woodlot,  accessible  highway:  Westchester,  Putnam. 
Suburbanite  needs  exercise.  BOX  4482,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ _ 

25  ACRES,  poultry  and  irrigation  farm,  346  miles 
from  Millville;  8-room  modem  house,  1,200  laying 
hen  capacity,  bam,  out  buildings,  all  improvements; 
$15,500.  Geo.  H.  Corson,  Route  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 

200  ACRES  near  Delhi,  fully  equipped,  tractor, 
horses,  34  cattle.  Last  year  income  $8,025.  Modern 
buildings,  $15,500.  A.  Holst,  Delhi,  N.  Y. _ 

SELECT  farms  for  most  every  need  and  price.  Ad¬ 
vise  your  wants.  Kitchen  Real  Estate,  Professional 
Building,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  65  acre  poultry  farm.  Two  dwellings, 
barns  and  other  buildings.  4,000  hen  capacity, 
partly  stocked,  7,200  egg  incubator,  22  brooder  houses 
complete  with  stoves,  hovers  and  other  equipment. 
Running  water  and  electricity  in  all  buildings. 
Dwellings  fully  plumbed.  Under  same  management 
54  years.  Skinner  Poultry  Farm,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Buy  farm  on  contract,  prefer  stocked, 
machinery,  good  soil,  sugar  maples.  BOX  4483, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  To  rent  and/or  with  option  to  buy,  small 
poultry  farm,  1,500  to  2,000 'layer  capacity;  with 
living  quarters  for  couple.  Electricity  and  water  in 
buildings;  about  50  mile  radius  New  York  City. 
Scephen  Pokal,  350  Lincoln  PL,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
FARM  wanted:  About  30  acres,  good  buildings:  New 
York  or  New  England.  Under  $5,000.  BOX  4492, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS:  75  acres,  12  head  stock,  horses,  equipment, 
$6,800.  Farm  100  acres,  22  head  stock,  equipment, 
tractor,  $13,500.  Farm  175  acres,  located  on  U.S.  20, 
stable  for  40  cows,  $8,500.  Terms  given.  Write  C.  M. 
Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone:  No.  46-224, 

FOR  SALE:  Concrete  block  feed  mill,  equipped.  One 
building  can  be  easily  converted  into  home;  location 
best;  200  feet  from  railroad  in  large  dairy  and  poultry 
section  of  central  New  York.  Terms.  BOX  4498, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care:  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Tan 
Alstyne,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

DRIED  apples  or  apple  schnitz,  3  lbs.  $1.90 ;  5  lbs. 

$3.00.  Sun  dried,  (sour)  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  eollect.  W.  H.  Pott3,  Mgr., 
Ramsey  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

LIGHT  Vermont  maple  sugar  5  lb.  can  $3.00;  dark 
strong  flavored  $4.00.  2  lb.  can  granulated  maple 
sugar  $3.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 
WANTED:  For  retail  routes,  any  food  item  of 
unusual  quality.  D.  Byrnes,  202  East  Lincoln. 
Tucson.  Arizona.  _ 

HONEY :  Delicious  buckwheat,  excellent  quality,  $2.50 
per  5  pound  pail  postpaid  third  zone.  No  clover. 
Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. _ 

INDIAN  River  fruit,  Florida’s  juiciest,  fresh  from 
trees.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit.  $4.25;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.45; 
half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.70;  oranges, 
$4.95;  holiday  assortment  (grapefruit,  oranges, 
tangerines,  kumquats),  $5.25.  Special  pack  of  any 
of  above  baskets,  containing  seasonal  fruit  and  food 
specialties.  $1.00  per  bushel  extra.  Tangerines,  $3.45 
per  half-bushel,  Schuyler  Jackson.  Wabasso,  Florida. 

DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges  $4.75  bushel;  half 
$2.75.  Grapefruit  $3.95.  Mixed  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.35  bushel.  Orders  prepaid.  James  Kirnber, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 

SWEET  potatoes  for  sale:  Yellow  Jerseys.  Maryland 
Golden,  $3.00  bushel  basket  delivered.  Porto  Ricans 
25  cents  higher.  Cash  with  order.  R.  U.  Le  Cato, 
Painter,  Virginia,  _ 

NEW  crop  shellbark  and  butternut  meats.  Lb.  $1.85; 

2  lbs.  $3.65;  5  lbs.  $8.75.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Hannan. 
Dillsburg,  Pa, _ 

WINESAP  apples,  medium  $2.00  bushel,  small  $1.50. 

Apple  juice,  12  quart  jars  $5.00.  No  spray.  Black 
walnuts  $2.00  bushel.  Carrington  Callaway,  Nor- 
wood,  Virginia.  _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  6y  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone  47-282. 

COLORFUL  hand  woven  kitchen,  hall,  stair  carpet. 

Jersey  cotton  rugs.  Price  list.  John  Roman.  531 
W.  First  St.,  Hazelton.  Pa.  _ 

WANTED:  Lawn  mower  grinder  in  good  condition: 

also  skate  (sharpener)  grinder.  W.  A.  Conley.  47 
Main  St.,  Tanytown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Bayberries  for  making  candles.  State 

price.  J.  Lee  Carter,  5766  N.  Keystone,  Indian- 
apolls  5,  Indiana, _ 

WANTED:  Small  pasteurizer,  5  in  1  preferred,  25 

gallons  or  less.  B.  W,  Hastings.  Waltham,  Mass. 

FOR  Sale:  Fordson  tractor  on  rubber.  Also  tandem 
plow:  $400.  F.  Denzin,  Salem  Center,  Westchester 
County,  New  York. _ 

COMBINATION  Buckeye  incubators,  setting  ma¬ 
chine  model  8-38  capacity  8,000;  hatcher  capacity 
2.800.  Good  condition,  $800.  Edward  J.  Bedony,  Jr., 
R  F.  D.  No.  1,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Single  row  tractor  with  all  equip¬ 

ment;  must  be  good.  C.  R.  Friis,  R.  F.  D. 
Westwood,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Extra  good  double  team  harness  also 

hame  covers.  Crandallvale  Farm,  Andover.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Antique  guns  and  pistols.  Cash  for  single 
pieces  or  collection.  Give  description  and  price. 
Joseph  Marron,  Jr.,  260  Gardener  Road,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey. _ 

SLIGHTLY  used  electric  SO  gallon  glass  lined  hot 

water  heater,  $120.  And  beautiful  electric  stove 
$130.  Clear  View  Farm,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor.  Neubeck.  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 

LAYING  batteries  capacity  252  birds;  $150.  IL 
Northrup,  536  East  9th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  pens,  15x32  sectional,  quantity  1x4  welded 

wire.  Brooders,  feeders,  fountains,  Fairbanks  Morse 
gas  engine,  three  horsepower,  chain  blocks.  J.  S. 
Brundage.  Box  36,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED-  Round  glass  paperweights.  State  price  and 

description  first  letter.  BOX  73,  Cuddebackvllle, 
New  York. 


Cv|f§l 


ln?l621+*3 25 j  years  ago — 

^  the  Pilgrims  started  America’s  Thanks- 
giving  by  rejoicing  in  their  bounteous  harvest. 

In  1946  we  Americans  have  even  greater  cause 
or  Thanksgiving—* not  for  the  harvest  alone,  but 
r  the"  many  other  blessings  which  typify  the  Amer 


nds  us  more  confident  than  ever — for  the  past 
>erforman/ce  of  America’s  Food  Producers  and 
Farmers  assures  our  security  and  prosperity 
in  the  future.  ^ 

JOHN  W  SONS 

Ik  1 842  LANCASTER,  PA.  1 946  J 

Circle ville,  O.  York,  Pa 


1621— SQUANTO 

A  friendly  Indian 
who  had  shown 
the  Pilgrims  how 
to  increase  corn 
yields,  was  asked 
by  Governor 
Bradford  to  invite 
about  a  hundred 
Indians  to  the  first 
Thanksgiving. 
They  came/  pro¬ 
vided  much  of  the 
food,  and  joined 
the  feast  in  friend¬ 
ly  fashion. 


ClfcTiANUt 


1863  — SARA  ^ 
JOSEPHA  HALE 

Author  of  "Mary 
Had  a  Little  Lamb’’ 
and  America’s 
first  woman  editor, 
persisted  in  urging 
NATIONAL  obser¬ 
vance  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  until 
Lincoln  set  aside 
the  last  Thursday 
of  November, 
1863.  Other  Pres¬ 
idents  have  issued 
similar  proclama¬ 
tions  annually 
since  then. 
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N  e  w  w  inter  Feeds  for  Poultry 


Mash  and  Grain  Ratios 


In  order  to  check  on  possible 
substitutes  in  the  event  that  mash 
or  grain  could  not  be  obtained 
for  varying  emergency  periods, 
several  trials  have  been  conducted 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.  In  one  instance,  a  heavy 
molt  resulted  when  the  birds  had 
the  grain  portion  of  their  ration 
completely  removed  for  seven 
days.  This  happened  in  the  month 
of  January.  The  same  practice 
followed  in  June  of  this  year  did 
not  result  in  a  molt;  the  fowls 
maintained  their  production  at 
the  previous  rate  of  57  per  cent 
even  though  the  grain  was  re¬ 
moved  entirely  for  a  six-day 
period,  the  birds  thus  being 
forced  to  an  all-mash  ration.  The 
absence  of  mash  from  the  diet  for 
a  period  of  six  days,  with  grain 
substituted  in  its  place,  did  not 
prove  as  injurious  as  when  the 
grain  was  not  available  in  the 
January  trial,  but  it  did  prove 
detrimental  to  the  birds  in  June. 
In  other  words,  forcing  the  fowls 
to  an  all-grain  diet  in  January  was 


Regardless  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  feed  used,  the  morta  lity  of  young  stock  will  he  less  when  the  chicks  are  well 

housed.  This  prefabricated  brooder  house  is  suitable  for  any  climate. 


By  C.  S.  Platt 

not  as  detrimental  as  it  was  in  hot  weather. 
The  seasonal  factor  always  is  an  important 
consideration  in  any  program  of  emergency 
feeding. 

Securing,  substitutes  for  mash  during  a 
period  of  six  days  appeared  to  be  a  desirable 
objective  in  connection  with  the  trials  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  Jersey  and  several  products 
were  tested.  Wheat  bran  alone  was  not 
successful;  in  fact,  it  was  highly  detrimental 
in  that  cannibalism  started  before  the  end 
of  the  trial  period,  and  to  prevent  undue 
injury,  many  of  the  birds  took  refuge  in  the 
trapnests.  As  soon  as  the  regular  mash  was 
returned  to  the  feeding  schedule,  cannibalism 
ceased  even  though  no  other  effort  was  made 
to  control  it.  Corn  meal  plus  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  70  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  20  pounds  of  ground  limestone  and 
10  pounds  of  salt  did  not  prove  satisfactory 
as  a  substitute  for  mash  during  this  emergency 
period  of  six  days.  The  feeding  of  raw  soy¬ 
beans  was  attempted  but  the  fowls  would  not 
consume  them;  however,  cooking  the  beans 
until  they  became  soft  did  increase  their 
edibility.  The  cooked  soybeans  plus  a  mineral 
mixture  of  superphosphate,  limestone  and  salt 
proved  fairly  satisfactory  over  this  short 
period.  As  cooking  the  beans  required  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  trouble,  the  procedure  was 
established  of  sprouting  the  beans  in  some¬ 
what  the  manner  as  oats  was  sprouted  for 
poultry  feeding  some  years  ago.  The  beans 
were  soaked  overnight  in  warm  water  and 
then  spread  out  on  trays  at  ordinary  room 
temperature.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  sprouted 
soybeans  plus  minerals 
served  as  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  for 
mash  over  a  six-day 
period,  and  also  for 
grain;  but  they  were 
not  tried  as  a  complete 
ration,  with  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  both  mash  and 
grain.  The  sprouted 
soybean  and  mineral 
mixture,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  a  complete 
ration  of  mash  and 
grain,  also  appeared  to 
give  very  good  results, 
even  over  a  period  of 
three  months  during 
which  time  there  was 


a  saving  of  40  per  cent  of  the  mash  by  such 
a  feeding  schedule.  In  all  cases  where  the 
beans  were  fed,  the  procedure  was  to  process 
five  pounds  of  beans  per  100  birds  daily,  and 
then  feed  the  beans  when  the  sprouts  were 
from  one-half  to  one  inch  in  length.  One 
pound  of  the  mineral  mixture  for  each  100 
birds  was  spread  over  the  beans  just  prior  to 
feeding  time. 

When  grains  are  in  short  supply,  successful 
results  have  been  obtained  by  feeding  a  small 
amount  of  grain  in  the  morning,  with  fresh 
mash  added  in  the  late  afternoon,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  a  plentiful  supply  of  mash  until  roosting 
time.  The  quantity  of  grain  fed  was  five 
pounds  per  100' birds  daily.  This  practice  had 
the  advantage  of  conserving  grain,  yet  not  in 
any  way  injuring  egg  production.  While  it 
proved  favorable  during  the  Summer,  the 
chances  are  that  satisfactory  results  would 
not  be  obtained  during  the  Winter  months 
on  such  a  program. 

Protein  for  Chicks 

With  young  growing  stock,  the  problem  of 
emergency  feeding  is  somewhat  more  easily 
managed,  although  what  may  be  done  without 
permanently  injuring  the  birds  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  age  of  the  stock.  With 
chicks  up  to  about  two  months  of  age,  the 
problem  is  one  of  maintaining  the  diet  com¬ 
plete  in  all  known  vitamins,  and  with  a  pro¬ 
tein  level  not  under  16  per  cent.  However, 
higher  protein  rations  will  promote  a  more 
rapid  growth,  early  maturity,  lower  mortality, 
and  generally  a  higher  egg  production,  and 
20  per  cent  (Continued  on  Page  770) 


Hoppers,  conveniently  arranged  with  runways  to  stand  on,  keep  the  feed  cleaner 
than  when  it  is  kept  at  floor  level,  at  Stanley  M.  Kenney’s  poultry  farm,  near 
Conewango  Valley  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 


S  a  result  of  many  years  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  research,  the 
feeding  of  poultry  of  all  ages 
has  become  such  a  standard¬ 
ized  procedure  that  the  simple 
problem  of  what  and  how  to 
feed  when  normal  practice  cannot  be  followed 
has  not  received  too  much  attention.  The 
various  types  of  feed  emergencies  that  have 
occurred  during  the  past  year  or  more  are 
almost  innumerable.  Some  that  have  been 
studied  can  be  evaluated,  and  possibly  pro¬ 
grams  developed  for  such  emergencies  as  are 
most  likely  to  recur. 


Potatoes  for  Poultry 


Potato  feeding  was  followed  extensively  in 
England  during  the  war,  not  only  with  the 
use  of  the  whole  cooked  potato,  but  also 
cooked  potato  peelings;  the  latter  proving  to 
be  almost  equal  in  feeding  value  to  the  whole 
cooked  potato.  It  was  observed  that,  in  general, 
five  pounds  of  the  cooked  potato  peelings 
could  replace  one  pound  of  standard  grains 
in  poultry  rations.  In  feeding  such  bulky 
materials  as  potatoes,  cabbage  and  even 
garbage,  where  the  total  intake  of  feed  had 
to  be  large,  the  practice  of  feeding  at  inter¬ 
vals  was  resorted  to  as  the  fowls  would  not 
eat  a  sufficient  amount  if  the  feed  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  front  of  them.  While  the  feeding 
of  potatoes  and  similar  materials  is  not  likely 
to  become  particularly  popular  in  this  country, 
there  have  been  occasions  when  potatoes 
could  be  purchased  at  a  price  that  would  be 
comparable  with  grains,  in  the  ratio  noted 
above,  that  is,  five  pounds  of  potatoes  to  one 
pound  of  grain.  With  a  bumper  crop  of 
potatoes  this  year,  their  feeding  may  be  favor¬ 
able  in  many  sections  this  Winter.  However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  must  be 
a  large  intake  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  dry 
matter  to  promote  either  satisfactory  growth 
or  high  egg  production.  Fowls  should  prefer¬ 
ably  have  concentrated  feeds  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  results. 

The  most  natural  ration  ever  devised,  that 
was  compatible  with  high  egg  production, 
was  the  one  reported  by  the  Kentucky  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  some  years  ago  in  which 
the  feeding  program  consisted  only  of  whole 
yellow  corn,  ground  limestone,  and  sour 
skimmilk.  The  birds  were  kept  on  a  grass 
range,  however,  and  in  small  flocks.  No  doubt 
the  range  furnished  some  supplemental  pro¬ 
tein  feed  from  worms  and  various  other  in¬ 
sects;  it  also  guaranteed  an  abundance  of  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D  from  the  sunshine  and  grass. 
As  water  was  not  provided  for 
drinking  purposes,  the  forced  in¬ 
take  of  sour  skimmilk  as  a  liquid 
further  insured  a  high  protein 
content  in  the  ration. 
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Farm  Tractors  Need  Care 


SOON  farmers  may  be  experiencing  many 
troubles  with  their  tractors,  such  as  loss 
of  power,  hard  starting,  sticky  valves,  water 
in  gasoline  and  in  oil,  loss  of  compression, 
frozen  radiators  and  batteries,  and  the  like. 
A  little  service  and  attention  given  to  your 
tractor  at  this  time,  and  periodically  through¬ 
out  the  cold  weather,  should  therefore  pre¬ 
vent  many  harsh  words,  and  much  loss  of  time 
and  money.  Now  that  the  harvest  is  over  and 
freezing  weather  just  around  the  corner,  it 
would  be  good  business  to  take  a  few  hours 
to  insure  ready  power  when  needed. 

One  of  the  first  questions  is  —  “Is  your 
tractor  clean?”  If  not,  the  first  job  is  to  get 
out  the  garden  hose  and  give  it  a  good  wash¬ 
down.  Follow  up  with  a  brush  and,  using  a 
small  can  of  kerosene  or  fuel  oil,  go  over  the 
greasy  parts  and  loosen  the  grease.  Follow  up 
again  with  water  hose  and  the  oil  and  grease 
will  readily  flush  off  leaving  a  more  desirable 
machine  to  do  further  work  on. 

Probably  the  engine  needs  a  good  internal 
cleaning.  Your  service  station  can  recommend 
a  product  to  be  added  to  the  oil  in  the  crank¬ 
case  that,  after  running  the  motor  for  a  few 
hours,  will  dissolve  all  sludge,  wax  and  car¬ 
bon  in  the  oil  system  so  that  it  will  readily 
drain  out.  Flushing  the  motor 
afterwards  with  a  good  flushing  oil 
is  recommended.  The  removal  of 
sludge  and  carbon  will  allow 
better  passage  of  oil  through  the 
lines  and  leave  tappets  and  valve 
guides  clean  so  that  less  trouble 
with  sticky  valves  will  be  experi¬ 
enced.  The  piston  rings  will  be 
freer  and  you  are  likely  to  burn 
less  motor  oil  through  the  Winter. 

Be  sure  to  drain  the  crankcase 
while  warm. 

The  cooling  system  must  be 
particularly  -clean.  Clogged  radia¬ 
tor  tubes  may  freeze  due  to  water 
remaining  in  the  system  after 
draining.  An  economical  way  of 
cleaning  the  cooling  system  is  to 
use  two  pounds  of  washing  soda 
to  four  gallons  of  water  in  the 
cooling  system.  Allow  the  motor 
to  operate  until  it  is  quite  warm 
before  draining  out  this  solution, 
being  sure  to  open  all  petcocks 
while  draining;  flush  with  clean 
water.  Before  installing  anti-freeze  solution, 
tighten  the  cylinder  head  gasket,  (this  will 
necessitate  readjustment  of  valve  stem  clear¬ 
ances)  and  replace  radiator  hose,  as  may  be 
necessary.  Use  only  standard  commercial 
anti-freeze  solutions.  Denatured  alcohol  and 
methanol  evaporate  quickly  and  should  not 
be  used  in  tractors  that  operate  at  high 
temperatures.  Ethylene  glycol  is  better,  but 
more  expensive.  Calcium  chloride,  salt,  kero¬ 
sene,  mineral  oils,  and  the  like  tend  to  clog 
the  radiator  and  damage  other  parts,  such  as 
the  hose  connections. 

Some  types  of  oil  filters  can  be  washed  in 
gasoline;  in  others  you  must  replace  the  ele¬ 
ment.  This  should  be  done  before  new  oil  is 
added  to  the  engine.  Consult  your  instruction 
manual  for  the  tractor  and  follow  it  implicitly 
for  a  complete  change  of  lubricants  for  Winter 
use.  Do  not  forget  to  remove  and  clean  the 
breather  cap  and  the  air  cleaner,  and  service 
them  as  directed.  A  dirty  or  plugged  breather 
cap  may  cause  oil  to  leak  from  the  engine  at 
the  valve  cover  gasket,  or  other  points. 

When  a  hot  engine  is  allowed  to  cool  quick¬ 
ly,  condensation  will  occur.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  before  turning  over  a  very 
cold  motor,  the  drain  plug  in  the  bottom  of 
the  crankcase  be  loosened  just  enough  so 
that  it  will  begin  to  drip.  Water  that  has 
settled  in  the  bottom  of  the  crankcase  beneath 
the  oil  will  drip  out  first,  and  as  soon  as  the 
oil  starts  to  drip  then  the  plug  should  be 
tightened.  Now  after  that,  oil  should  be  added 
as  necessary  to  maintain  the  correct  level.  It 
is  also  good  practice  to  fill  the  fuel  tank  at 
the  end  of  each  operation  in  cold  weather. 
A  full  tank  will  exclude  moist  air  and 
thus  prevent  such  moisture  from  con¬ 
densing  inside  the  fuel  tank. 


Be  sure  that  the  distributor  cap  is  kept 
clean  inside  and  out,  and  also  that  the  hole 
for  ventilation  is  kept  open.  If  this  hole  be¬ 
comes  plugged,  moisture  is  more  apt  to  con¬ 
dense  inside,  and  thus  cause  a  hard  or  im¬ 
possible  starting  condition.  Excessive  chok¬ 
ing  while  starting  a  cold  motor  will  wash  down 
the  cylinder  walls  with  liquid  gasoline,  dilute 
the  o^l,  and  cause  loss  of  compression  and 
hard  starting;  excessive  use  of  the  choke 
should  therefore  be  avoided,  and  the  motor 
allowed  to  warm  up  before  getting  it  under 
motion.  Radiator  shutters  and  manifold 
damper,  when  provided,  should  be  used  to 
bring  the  operating  temperature  up  to  normal 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Keep  corrosion  from  the  battery  terminals. 
Corrosion  is  quickly  and  easily  removed  with 
a  little  baking  soda  and  hot  water.  Wipe 
terminals  and  clamps  dry  with  a  cloth  and 
coat  them  with  vaseline  to  exclude  moisture 
thus  retarding  further  corrosion.  Winter 
operation  puts  a  heavy  load  on  the  storage 
battery.  It  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
charging  rate  of  the  generator  on  some  trac¬ 
tors.  Check  your  instruction  book  for  particu¬ 
lar  directions.  If  the  storage  battery  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tractor  for  any  purpose  and 


you  wish  to  operate  the  tractor  without  it, 
be  sure  that  the  generator  is  properly 
grounded,  otherwise  it  will  burn  itself  out. 

In  freezing  weather,  always  start  the  engine 
and  charge  the  battery  after  adding  distilled 
water.  Unless  the  water  has  an  opportunity 
to  mix  with  the  acid,  it  will  remain  on  top 
and  freeze,  thus  ruining  the  battery.  A  fully 
discharged  battery  will  freeze  at  five  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  a  low  charged  battery  will  freeze 
at  eight  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  half  charged 
it  will  freeze  at  minus  35  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
A  hydrometer  for  checking  the  condition  of 
the  battery  and  for  testing  the  anti-freeze  in 
the  radiator  is  a  good  investment  for  any 
tractor  operator. 

Traction  Efficiency 

Proper  inflation  of  tires  is  mcftt  important 
at  all  times,  and  especially  so  in  cold  weather. 
The  land  is  usually  slippery  in  Winter,  and 
proper  inflation  and  wheel  weights  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  move  about  more  efficiently.  In 
case  you  have  forgotten,  the  front  tires  should 
carry  28  pounds  pressure  if  4-ply,  or  36 
pounds  if  6-ply;  these  are  average  recommen¬ 
dations.  Rear  tires,  both  4  and  6 -ply,  should 
carry  a  minimum  of  12  pounds  pressure;  on 
hard  or  concrete  roads  16  pounds. 

If  weights  are  desired  on  the  wheels,  the 
most  convenient  method  is  to  fill  the  rear 
tires  with  a  calcium  chloride  solution,  made 
with  20  pounds  of  flake  calcium  chloride  to 
10  gallons  of  water.  This  solution  will  freeze 
at  23  degrees  below  zero.  As  for  weight,  a 
10-28  tire  size,  for  example,  will  hold  227 
pounds  of  the  above  solution.  There  will  be 
no  damage  to  the  rubber  in  using  this  solution. 
The  tires  can  be  filled  at  home  if  you  secure 
an  adapter  provided  with  a  bleeder  for  let¬ 


ting  out  the  air  as  it  is  being  replaced  with 
the  liquid.  Jack  up  the  tractor  and  turn  the 
valve  to  the  top;  separate  the  two-part  valve 
and  screw  on  the  adapter  which  fits  a  length 
of  garden  hose.  The  liquid  can  be  made  to 
flow  into  the  tube  by  gravity  from  a  tank 
located  five  feet  higher  than  the  tire  or,  with 
the  aid  of  a  force  pump,  the  solution  may 
be  drawn  from  a  container  on  the  floor  and 
forced  through  the  hose  and  valve  adapter 
into  the  tube. 

Spark  Plugs  and  Breaker  Points 

Spark  plugs  and  breaker  points  are  usually 
responsible  for  most  starting  difficulties. 
Be  sure  to  use  spark  plugs  of  the  correct  heat 
range  for  your  tractor  and  keep  the  gaps  clean 
and  in  close  adjustment  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  for  the  tractor.  The  breaker 
points,  whether  they  be  in  a  magneto  type 
ignition  system  or  an  automotive  type  system, 
must  be  kept  dry,  free  from  pits,  and  ad¬ 
justed  with  extreme  accuracy  to  achieve  easy 
starting.  The  instruction  manual  should  be 
carefully  read  and  studied  in  all  cases. 

W.  M.  Fairbanks 


We  Rebuilt  a  Garden 

During  the  anxious,  hunger  ridden  days  of 
the  last  depression,  we  determined  to  own  a 
bit  of  land  and  produce  most  of  our  own  food. 

After  much  searching  and  bar¬ 
gaining,  we  finally  bought  a  part 
of  an  abandoned,  depleted  farm. 
I  say  “abandoned”  because  our 
new  neighbors  promptly  informed 
us  that  the  former  owner  starved 
to  death.  His  heirs  apparently  in¬ 
tended  to  learn  a  lesson  from  him, 
for  they  stayed  away  entirely, 
leaving  the  place  to  the  possession 
of  chokecherry,  bayberry  and  red 
cedar,  clumps  of  Indian  grass  and 
deer  moss. 

It  was  a  sorry  piece  of  ground 
when  we  took  it  over,  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  we  were  young  and  youth 
is  all  optimism.  We  grubbed  out 
the  worst  clumps,  cut  side  roots 
of  trees,  and  hired  a  neighbor  to 
pull  them  out  for  us.  He  also 
plowed  the  brush  and  sod  over  as 
best  he  could  that  first  year.  When 
Spring  came,  we  were  in  a  fever 
to  get  out  and  sotv  seeds.  We 
raked  and  chopped  and  prepared 
the  ground.  At  last  we  had  things 
planted,  as  we  hoped  for  vegetables  for  our 
table  and  flowers  to  sell  as  a  cash  crop. 

All  Summer  long  we  struggled  with  those 
crops.  Some  of  the  vegetables  turned  out  fair, 
at  least  edible,  but  the  flowers  grew  two 
inches  high  and  gave  up.  Our  small  piece  of 
field  corn  grew  about  three  feet  high,  made 
perhaps  a  dozen  ears  of  hog  corn,  and  then 
laid  down  on  the  job  completely.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  began  to  wear  an  “I  told  you  so”  ex- 
presion,  but  they  were  generous  enough  not 
to  say  anything.  Licking  that  field  of  ours 
became  an  all  important  conflict.  We  limed 
the  ground  well  and  all  Winter  we  carted 
chicken  droppings  from  a  nearby  poultry 
farm.  Some  people  warned  us  against  that, 
saying  our  vegetables  would  “all  go  to  top” 
and  the  manure  would  “burn  things  up.”  How¬ 
ever,  even  with  our  little  experience,  we  could 
see  that  the  soil  had  been  robbed  and  the 
plants  starving.  So  each  year  we  covered  the 
ground  with  manure,  any  kind  we  could  get. 
We  sowed  cover  crops  to  turn  under,  and 
disked  in  everything  we  could.  Any  good 
farmer  would  say  that  this  was  simply  the 
accepted,  regular  procedure. 

Our  second  year  showed  improvement,  and 
the  third  surprising  results.  Now,  in  our 
twelfth  year,  we  have  a  land  of  plenty.  Our 
crops  mature  very  early,  and  even  our  dwarf 
sweet  corn  produces  enormous  ears  and  stalks. 
Year  after  year  the  garden  grows  as  if  it 
was  especially  blessed.  The  quality  and  taste 
of  everything  are  superb.  Every  basket  of 
vegetables  we  use  from  our  garden  brings  the 
retail  price  —  what  we  must  pay  if  buying. 
Inflation  can  be  just  as  bad  as  depression,  but 
neither  need  worry  a  country  dweller  much. 
It  is  still  his  privilege  to  have  a  garden 
of  plenty,  b.  s. 


An  important  part  of  good  tractor  maintenance  is  regular  lubrication  with  oil 
and  grease.  Farm  boys  enjoy  working  around  the  tractor  and  take  a  great  - 
interest  in  keeping  it  in  the  best  operational  condition. 
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The  Congregational  Church  at  Brimfield,  Mass.,  in  Winter  dress. 


News  From  New  Jersey 


Thirteen  New  Jersey  4-H  Club 
members  have  won  trips  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  this 
month.  Those  representing  the  State 
and  their  projects  are  as  follows: 
Leadership — Virginia  Everitt,  Neshanic 
Station;  Achievement — Bernard  Levine, 
Freehold;  Dairy  Production  —  Agnes 
Best,  Flemington  and  Herbert  Runyon, 
Skillman;  Girls’  Record — Ruth  Fielden, 
Sussex;  Meat  Animal — Richard  Ilnicki, 
Jamesburg;  Field  Crops — Keith  Erwin, 
Millville;  Better  Methods  Electric  — 
Manning  Douglass,  Pittstown;  Food 
Preparation —  Mary  Wengryn,  Somer¬ 
ville;  Canning  —  Shirley  Kennedy, 
Jamesburg;  Clothing  —  Joan  Hudack, 
Lincoln  Park,  and  Dress  Revue  — 
Eleanor  Massing,  Milltown.  In  addition 
to  these  trip  winners,  16  Club  members 
were  awarded  Savings  Bonds  for  their 
excellent  4-H  work  and  two  4-H  boys 
were  honored  with  gold  watches.  The 
watch  winners  were  Lester  Germanio, 
of  Woodbine,  for  Meat  Animals,  and 
Billy  Prostak  of  Lebanon,  for  Grounds 
Beautification.  The  bond  winners  and 
their  projects  include:  Dairy  Pro¬ 
duction — Jane  Adams,  Franklin  Park; 
David  Roy,  Sussex;  Richard  Ward, 
Trenton;  Wilson  Merrick,  Robbinsville; 
John  Fielden,  Sussex;  Alvah  Bush, 
Flemington  and  Franklin  Wainwright, 
Columbia.  Poultry  —  Ellsworth  Dobbs, 
Bernardsville;  Robert  Wojciechowski, 
Cranbury;  Robert  Claus,  Ringoes;  and 
Hiram  Halbruner,  Cape  May;  Victory 
Gardens — Holmes  Bailey,  Maplewood; 
Richard  Dobbs,  Bernardville;  Paul 
Cummins,  Newton;  Frozen  Fools  — 
Geraldine  Lance,  Lafayette  and  Dress 
Revue — Eleanor  Massing. 


range  until  late  November.  Range 
shelters  and  houses  used  for  brooding 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  were 
suggested  as  quarters  for  the  hens  or 
early  pullets  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year. 


A  Woodlot  Field  Day  was  held  last 
month  on  the  Charles  Burd  farm  near 
Pittstown  in  Hunterdon  County,  to 
point  out  the  type  of  trees  to  cut  and 
ways  of  making  the  best  use  of  the 
products.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
150  people  who  saw  the  latest  method 
of  treating  fence  posts  to  lengthen  their 
life  by  the  use  of  Fentachlorophenol,  the 
the  proper  method  of  stacking  lumber 
to  air  dry  and  power  saws  for  cutting 
both  big  trees  and  small  stuff.  The 
post  preservative  material  used  was 
sold  under  the  trade  name  of  Permatox 
A  Concentrate  in  which  the  dried 
posts  are  soaked  for  eight  to  12  hours. 
The  proper  method  of  stacking  was 
shown  by  a  model  which  emphasized 
a  firm  base,  proper  pitch  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  air  to  move  through  the 
pile. 


The  Swedesboro  Product  Auction 
Market  led  the  ten  cooperative  auctions 
for  fruit  and  vegetables  in  New  Jersey 
this  year  both  in  volume  and  total 
value  of  sales.  There  were  1,009.238 
packages  sold  at  Swedesboro  for  $2,235,- 
008.  The  Vineland  Cooperative  Produce 
Auction  Market  Association,  Inc. 
ranked  second  in  both  volume  and  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  ten  auctions  represent  about 
12,000  farms.  The  1946  average  price 
per  package  was  $1.94,  compared  with 
$2.00  in  1945. 


Velva  Meyer,  of  Washington,  Warren 
County,  won  the  Grand  Championship 
with  her  Aberdeen  Angus  steer  at  the 
Eighth  Annual  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show 
and  Sale  held  at  Rutgers  University  on 
November  13.  The  champion  steer 
weighed  950  pounds  and  was  first  in  the 
heavy  weight  Angus  class.  It  was  sold 
for  $1.30  per  pound,  the  total  check 
amounting  to  $1,235,  a  record  price  for 
any  New  Jersey  Baby  Beef  Club  sale. 
The  second  prize  heavy  weight  Angus 
was  a  980-pound  animal  exhibited  by 
J.  Neil  Harris  of  Monroeville, 
Gloucester  County.  This  was  purchased 
for  75  cents  per  pound.  Miss  Meyer’s 
prize  was  a  Purebred  Angus  heifer 
presented  by  Harry  H.  Neuberger  of 
Sunnyside  Farms,  Red  Bank;  she  also 
received  a  loving  cup  donated  by 
Robert  C.  Cook  of  Hockhocksen  Farm, 
Scobeyville,  which  was  awarded  to  the 
Club  member  having  the  highest  scor¬ 
ing  project.  Harris,  who  received  the 
Reserve  Championship,  won  a  steer 
calf  awarded  by  Harry  Stover  of  Crest- 
field  Farms,  Hopewell.  Other  winners 
were  as  follows:  Light  Aberdeen  Angus 
— first,  William  Ridgway  of  Woodstown, 
second,  Elwood  Robinson  of  Woods¬ 
town;  heavy  Herefords — first,  William 
E.  Thompson,  Jr.  of  Freehold,  second, 
Eleanor  Wojciechowski  of  Cranbury; 
light  Herefords — first,  Clarence  W.  Dey, 
Jr.  of  Jamesburg,  second,  Margaret 
Drummond  of  Canton;  heavy  Short¬ 
horns — first,  Martin  Hackett  of  Monroe¬ 
ville,  second,  Elwood  Dubois  of  Salem; 
light  Shorthorns — first,  James  Buckley 
of  New  Brunswick,  second,  Elwood 
Robinson  of  Woodstown. 


The  Hunterdon  Poultrymen’s  Fall 
Fact  Finding  Forum  which  was  held  at 
the  Flemington  Auction  on  November 
15th  proved  to  be  a  popular  program 
and  filled  the  salesroom  to  overflowing. 
Prof.  Clarence  S.  Platt  of  the  Poultry 
Department  of  Rutgers  University  and 
Clayton  H.  Stains,  the  Auction  Master, 
discussed  ways  of  getting  most  money 
for  eggs  by  producing  them  when  they 
brought  the  most  money.  Stains 
showed  Auction  figures  on  prices  and 
volume  which  had  the  peak  receipts 
in  early  May  and  the  short  period  from 
July  through  to  December.  His  price 
charts  showed  best  returns  for  eggs 
sold  over  the  auction  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  Platt  pointed  out  a 
way  for  the  poultryman  to  transfer 
his  peak  production  from  the  Spring 
to  Summer  and  Fall  by  keeping  the 
best  yearlings  in  production  and  bring¬ 
ing  on  early  hatched  pullets  in  July. 
Platt’s  pullets  were  allowed  to  lay  on 


At  the  16th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Flemington  Auction  Market  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  Wallace  S.  Suydam, 
Quakertown,  Azariah  Frey,  Stewarts- 
ville,  and  D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Neshanic, 
were  reelected  directors  for  three  year 
terms.  Guest  speakers  were  Dr.  W.  H. 
Martin,  Dean  and  Director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station,  Rutgers  University;  Willard  H. 
Allen,  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
W.  W.  Oley,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets;  and  Leon  Todd,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  NEPFCO. 


Dutch  Elm  in  New  Jersey  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase.  Infected  trees  are 
now  being  examined  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  Prior  to  the  war, 
hundreds  of  these  beautiful  ornamental 
shade  trees  were  removed  and  the  loss 
was  felt  particularly  in  municipalities. 
It  is  not  only  a  loss  to  have  the  trees 
die  but  it  is  a  problem  to  get  them  re¬ 
moved.  The  office  of  Dutch  Elm  Dis¬ 
ease  Control  is  at  White  House  on 
the  outskirts  of  Trenton.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  "Hints  01 
fCare  and  Culture  of  Roses.”  Tris 
Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-oli 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  bes 
varieties  —  guaranteed.  Address- 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSER1 

Route  5,  Tyler.  Texas 


,  FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  >  PERRY,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 
describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 
W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
.  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


ALFALFA,  SWEET  AND  RED  CLOVERS.  BR< 
**  MUS  AND  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS.  Supp 
limited.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Free  Sample 
GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION 
Fargo,  N.  D.  -  500  Cooperating  Grower 


BLUEBERRY  Pf  ANTS  h  2. 3  certm 

OLULDLA IV  i  i  LifkIT  1  Wholesale  &  ltets 
early  midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prict 
Galletta  Bros.  Blueberry  Farms,  Hammonton,  N. 


Champion  Fighters  against 

4%  •  ■  ■  i 

* 


MODEL  TRACTOR  DRAWN 


MODEL  10  -  FOUR  WHEEL 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADERS 

Soil  does  not  replenish  itself.  It  must  bo 
led  if  it  is  to  regularly  nourish  crops. 
Manure  satisfies  this  soil  hunger  better 
than  any  other  common  material.  And 
no  machine  ever  invented  applies  ma¬ 
nure  more  efficiently  or  handles  it  easier 
than  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader. 

Modern  in  every  detail,  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders  provide  light  draft  and  smooth 
performance  without  sacrificing  the  rug¬ 
ged  durability  for  which  they  are  famous. 
And  always  you  can  count  on  these 
champion  fighters  for  soil  fertility  to 
shred  thoroughly,  pulverize  finely  and 
spread  evenly  so  as  to  assure  extraction 
of  full  fertility  value  from  the  manure. 


LIME  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 
With  this  inexpensive  attach, 
ment,  a  HEW  IDEA  Spreader 
becomes  two  machines  in 
one.  Close-to-ground  delivery 
secures  excellent  distribution 
oi  lime  while  lessening 
wasteful  clouds  of  dust. 


Two-wheel  models  for  large  and  small  tractors.  A  superb 
four-wheel  model  for  either  team  or  tractor.  Ask  your  NEW 
IDEA  dealer  about  these  machines,  or  write  for  free  circulars. 


IMEW  IDEA,  Inc.r  Coldwaler.  Ohio 

Factories:  Coldwater,  O.  —  Sandwich,  III. 


...FROM  BUNTINGS 
SUPER  DEVELOPED  PLANTS 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  ING 


Plant  BUNTINGS'  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  fine  flavor— big 
production — meatiness. 


BUNTINGS’  Fruit  Trees — Berry  Plants — Asparagus— Grape  Vines 
— Evergreens — Ornamental  Trees — Flowering  Shrubs — Bulbs — 
Roses,  etc.,  give  you  a  quick  start — because  they  have  received 
a  big  head  start  themselves.  Be  first  to  show  results.  S(5nd  for 
BUNTINGS'  new  four-color  Catalog.  Order  Early.' 

Over  1400  acres  under  cultivation. 


Box  28 


Selbyvilte*  Dfcl» 


_  Keep  Up  To  Date  With 

Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Our  list  for  1947  includes  four  new  hybrids  deserving  the  attention 
of  all  discriminating  growers.  Mail  post  card  today  for  detailed  description 
of  these  and  our  other  proven  money  makers. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


OWN  an  ORCHARD  .  .  qf  startling  low  price 

Big  New  STARK  BOOK  FREE 

Plant  Now . .  Retire  with  Income 


We  stand  20%  of  cost  of  acre  collections 
to  encourage  Fruit  Plantings 

MEW  World’*  Champion  varieties  of  fruit  / 

f  i  trees  save  vears  of  waitinv.  Bred  and  Se-  m  * / 


STARKING 

Apple 

(Trademark) 


trees  save  years  of  waiting.  Bred  and  Se¬ 
lected  to  bear  younger.  Introduced  by  hor¬ 
ticultural  wizards,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Lus 
clous  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 
flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees 
cross  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  so 
they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere 
farm  crops  grow.  They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra 
Heavy  Root  System  of  grafting  —each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nurs¬ 
ery  experts  to  assure  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

BIG  72-PG.  BOOK  OF  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  FRUITS 

(FREE  while  supply  lasts)  shows  miracle  fruits  in  beautiful  new 
color  photography.  Also  shrubs  and  roses.  ‘‘Experts’  Choice”  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  oil— we  stand  l/5th  of  cost  to  encourage 
prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome  shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and 
MAIL  C< -  ‘ 


roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today. 

■'-STARK  NURSERIES  t  ORCHARDS  CO..  Bn  11*106.  IraisiaM.  Sa.  _ 
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STARK 


Nurserlas  & 
Orchards,  Box 

106,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
□  Send  me  1947  Big 
New  Book  of  World’s 
Champion  Fruits. 

□  Check  here  for  special 
10-trce  proposition. 

□  Check  here  for  special  over 
20-tree  proposition. 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $240.01  in  month  spare  time.  Biggestchance 
in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree  Planting. 
CASH  paid  weekly,  liberal  commission,  valuable 
prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  invest- 
ment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  Mall  Coupon  NOW/  “ 


/  St.  or  R.F.D.... 


P.  O. 


□ 


Check  here  If  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In 
come  Plan  lor  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  treps. 


<Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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I  Picked  the  Green  Mountain 

We  have  an  Apple  Blossom  Sunday 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Cherry  Blossom  time 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a  Peach  and 
Apple  Blossom  show  in  Delaware,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  someone  should 
declare  a  Potato  Blossom  time  in 
Aroostook  County,  Maine.  When  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Sebago  are  in  blossom, 
you  can  see  those  marvelous  purple 
fields  for  mile  on  mile;  and  the 
blossom  has  a  sweet  scent.  Then  come 
the  Green  Mountain,  the  Katahdin  and 
the  Chippewas  with  their  white 
blossoms. 

This  year  I  was  there  at  harvest 
time.  All  the  varieties  had  gone  over 
the  top  at  Caribou,  Presque  Isle  and 
Houlton  and  many  other  places  in 
Aroostook  County  when  I  arrived.  I 
was  here  to  pick.  I  was  in  Caribou,  the 
greatest  shipping  center  for  potatoes  in 
our  United  States,  warehouses  lined  up 
in  endless  rows.  Each  warehouse  has 
two  doors  which  makes  it  possible  to 
load  158  cars  at  one  time,  and  the 
Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railway,  the 
Aroostook  Valley  Railway,  and  the 
C.  P.  R.  keep  loading  at  full  speed 
after  the  potatoes  are  graded  and 
bagged.  We  went  into  a  warehouse  and 
the  smell  of  bins  of  potatoes  made  us 
think  of  backstage  at  the  theatre.  A 
smell  all  its  own  and  thrilling. 

“Your  gloves  are  too  big.  I’ll  get  you 
a  smaller  pair  at  the  house.”  With  this, 
Betty,  the  daughter  of  James  McConnell, 
operator  of  the  digger  and  supervisor 
of  the  field  work,  dashed  off  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  pair  that  was  not  all 
fingers  and  thumbs.  She  knew  that 
fingers  and  thumbs  that  are  too  long 
hinder  the  speed  in  picking.  Thus 
equipped,  I  walked  into  the  field  with 
great  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  the  seed 
farm  of  John  McElwain,  and  at  7:30 
that  morning  I  began  to  pick.  I  was 
given  a  section  marked  by  my  blue 
sweater  on  a  stake  at  one  end.  and 
a  bright  plaid  jacket  of  another  picker 
at  the  other  end.  The  digger,  drawn 
by  a  strong,  patient,  Belgian  roan 
team,  was  coming  down  the  row,  and 
potato  tops  and  soil  and  lime  stones 
were  tumbling  over  each  other  in  its 
wake.  A  cloud  of  dust  enveloped  us, 
but  handkerchief  and  apron  protected. 
Bending  over  and  tossing  the  tops  be¬ 
hind  us,  but  making  sure  that  no 
potato  clung  to  the  roots,  we  picked 
and  dropped  potatoes,  large  and  small, 
into  the  basket  with  a  handle.  This 
plain  simple  basket,  made  by  the 
Indians  at  Pleasant  Point,  holds  45 
pounds  of  potatoes,  but  I  found  it  to 
be  a  staggering  task  to  carry  and 
dump  that  many  at  one  time  into  a 
barrel.  Four  basketfuls  fill  a  barrel.  In¬ 
stead  of  four  trips  to  the  barrel,  I 
was  making  eight  or  10.  What  did  it 
matter?  I  was  out  under  blue  sky  and 
white  clouds;  and  there  was  a  breeze. 

Betty  was  at  my  left  and  Joyce  and 
Dick  at  my  right.  Most  of  the  pickers 
were  children.  The  schools  would  not 
open  until  early  in  October,  leaving 
the  children  free  to  pick  and  earn 
money  for  a  coat  and  this  and  that. 
Joyce  said  her  mother  was  going  to 
give  her  a  dollar  to  spend  as  she 
pleased,  and  she  was  going  to  buy  a 
necklace  and  some  candy  and  ice  cream. 
They  were  often  calling  to  each  other 
to  report  the  number  of  barrels  they 
had  filled.  Trucks  were  constantly 
driving  through  the  field  at  the  rear  of 
the  sections.  They  raised  the  barrels 
by  means  of  a  hoister.  It  costs  at  least 
$150.00  to  install  this  grapple.  The 
driver  at  the  wheel  of  the  truck 
manipulates  the  hoister  which  picks 
up  the  barrel  at  the  top  with  a  hoop¬ 
like  device,  and  sets  it  on  the  truck 
as  a  man  guides  it  to  its  place  among 
40  to  60  other  barrels.  Before  the 
truck  moves  on,  the  driver  gives  you 
a  ticket  which  shows  how  many  of 
your  barrels  were  collected  at  that 
time.  When  the  truck  returns  from  the 
warehouse,  it  drives  through  the  field 
dumping  barrels  head  over  heels,  to 
be  righted  and  filled,  and  the  endless 
chain  proceeds  from  6:30  AM.  until 
5: 30  P.M.  with  one  hour  out  for  lunch. 

DDT  has  killed  the  flea  beetle,  the 
aphid  and  the  potato  bugs.  If  the  frost 
does  not  kill  the  tops,  the  spray, 
Sinox,  is  called  into  action,  to  kill 
down  the  tops,  for  the  harvest  must 
begin  on  the  nine  acre*:  of  Green 
Mountain.  There  is  a  time  plant,  and 
a  time  to  harvest,  we  were  reminded. 
Then  there  is  the  field  run  to  get  the 
potatoes  under  cover,  for  on  October 
15  the  grading  begins,  and  the  three 
railways  are  kept  busy  loading  the 


100-pound  bags,  and  the  10  and  15-' 
pound  bags  of  potatoes. 

My  picking  day  rose  with  the  sun 
peeping  through  the  pine  tree.  It 
ended  with  the  Northern  Lights  arched 
over  the  hip-roof  of  the  Seed  Farm 
barn. 

The  French  call  the  potato  “pomme 
de  terre,”  or  apple  of  the  earth.  And 
to  think  that  they  learned  to  love  this 
“apple”  only  when  on  introducing  the 
potato  into  France;  fields  of  potatoes 
were  placed  under  guard,  with  soldiers 
on  duty  day  and  night.  In  their  esti¬ 
mation  it  then  became  a  priceless 
vegetable.  The  Green  Mountain,  en 
robe  de  chambre,  or  in  dressing  gown, 
as  the  baked  potato  is  known  in  French, 
can  step  out  of  its  gown  so  neatly  that 
none  of  the  potato  is  lost.  Some  of 
those  Green  Mountains  came  with  me 
to  Delaware  from  Aroostook  County, 
and  I  had  one  of  them,  en  robe  de 
chambre,  today. 

The  last  day  I  was  at  Caribou  I 
drove  through  a  field  of  crimson 
clover.  Those  beautiful  blossoms  being 
tossed  on  the  hood  and  windshield  of 
the  car  and  bouncing  off  would  one 
day  play  a  part  in  the  lovely  Green 
Mountains.  I  picked  15  barrels.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  those  potatoes  will  be  in 
the  bag  you  buy  at  the  Food  Fair. 

Delaware  e.  w. 


Profit  From  a  Quarter  Acre 

After  paying  three  high  school  boys 
to  chop  the  spruce  trees  and  deliver 
them  to  the  local  stores,  we  cleared 
$167.00  profit  on  about  150  trees  last 
year  and  we  expect  to  do  the  same  for 
the  next  several  years.  About  six  years 
ago,  we  planted  3,000  spruce  and  pine 
trees  on  a  quarter  acre,  with  the  idea  of 
transplanting  them  around  the  farm 
to  form  boundaries  and  to  use  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  trees  were 
planted  on  this  particular  one-fourth 
acre  because  the  soil  was  too  poor 
to  farm  and  also  because  wild  black¬ 
berry  bushes  grew  there  in  abundance 
giving  the  house  nearby  a  neglected 
appearance.  During  the  war  time 
could  not  be  spared  to  transplant  the 
trees  when  the  need  for  food  was  so 
great.  The  pines  grew  fast  and  reached 
about  seven  feet  in  the  six  years;  the 
spruce  grew  more  slowly. 

Christmas  trees  were  a  luxury  item 
last  year.  The  market  price  was  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  10  years. 
Trees  sold  anywhere  from  $1.00  to 
$5.00,  and  higher.  Long  before 
Christmas  our  friends  were  apprais¬ 
ing  our  trees  and  asking  us  if  wre  were 
selling  them.  The  trees  had  to  be 
thinned  out  whether  they  were  sold 
or  not.  We  managed  to  recruit  three 
high-school  boys  to  cut  and  deliver 
them  to  the  local  stores.  They  cut 
about  150  trees  although  many  more 
could  have  been  cut.  The  clear  profit 
of  $167.00  was  without  any  work  on 
our  part  except  the  planting  which 
took  about  a  week.  The  trees  them¬ 
selves  required  no  care  at  all.  Another 
item  of  added  incotne  throughout  the 
year  is  the  sale  of  spruce  trees  for 
landscaping.  We  have  had  several  re¬ 
quests  for  them  and  expect  to  do  a 
good  business.  We  are  finding  a  small 
pot  of  gold  where  we  least  expected 
it — right  in  our  own  side  yard.  r.  h. 

Pennsylvania 


To  Control  Hydrangea  Color 

I  bought  two  hydrangeas. two  years 
ago;  one  was  a  beautiful  pink  and  the 
other  one  snow  white.  But  this  Summer 
the  pink  one  turned  to  a  light  lavender 
and  the  white  to  a  light  blue.  Now  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  I  can  put  in  the  ground  next 
Spring  to  bring  them  back  to  the  color 
they  were  when  I  bought  them. 

New  York  mrs.  p.  h. 

“Roses  are  red  and  violets  are  blue” 
but  hydrangeas  are  pink  or  white  only 
in  alkaline  soils,  and  blue  in  acid  soils. 
To  keep  these  plants  free  of  undesired 
bluish  or  lavender  shades,  use  a  suit¬ 
able  potting  soil,  made  of  one  part 
good  garden  loam  that  has  been  well 
limed,  one  part  compost  material,  and 
one  part  sand;  add  about  a  pound  of 
dried  cow  manure  and  a  handful  of 
bone  meal,  also  one  pint,  per  bushel 
of  soil,  of  a  5-10-5  garden  fertilizer. 
To  make  flowers  blue,  uie  soil  that 
has  not  been  limed  and  leaf  mold  or 
peat  moss  in  place  of  manure  and  com¬ 
post,  and  add  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
aluminum  sulphate  per  bushel  of  soil. 


Spruce  and  pine  trees  have  grown  well  and  proven  profitable  on  this  plot  of 
poor  land  at  the  Hutchins  farm  in  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 


S&&V/H/U/0/V  Meals  a  day ! 


Every  day,  the  Motor  City  tucks 
more  than  7,000,000  meals  under 
its  belt.  And  with  income  per 
family  well  above  the  U.  S. 
average,  Detroiters  can  afford 
the  kind  of  meals  that  support 
prosperous  farmers. 

With  Detroit  and  so  many 
other  large  cities  in  the  fertile 


agricultural  area  served  by  New 
York  Central,  hardly  a  farmer 
here  need  ship  more  than  100 
miles  to  reach  a  major  market. 

Such  short  hauls  mean  lower 
shipping  costs.  One  reason  why 
farms  in  this  area  top  the 
nation’s  average  cash  yield  per 
acre  by  75% ! 
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Write  Agricultural  Relations  Dept.,  New  York 
Central  System,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  the  free 
fact-filled  booklet  .  .  . 


New  York  Central 

THE  WATER  LEVEL  ROUTE 


NEW  CORRUGATED  ALUMINUM  ROOFING 

Available  for  immediate  shipment  to  other  farmers.  We  covered  two  bams  and 
have  overage  due  to  large  quantity  mill  purchase.  Note  thickness  0.027  inch,  will  out¬ 
last  other  standard  roofs  many  times,  corrugated  1%  x  V4  inch.  Simple  to  apply — 
No  upkeep — Never  needs  painUng — Never  rusts — Reflects  heat — Cooler  stock  bldgs. 

Ship.Wght.  » Price 

„  Size  per  Sheet  per  Sheet 

26"x  72"  5.5  Lbs.  $1.96 

26 ”x  96"  7.4  Lbs.  $2.62 

26"x  120"  9.1  Lbs.  $3.28 

26"x  144"  11.1  Lbs.  $3.93 

Alum.  Formed  Valley  in  10'  Lgths.  @  $2.23  each 
Alum.  Ridge  Roll  in  10'  Lgths.  @  $1.47  each 

•QUANTITIES  EXCEEDING  100  SHEETS  ANY  SIZE  OR  COMBINATION  OF 
SIZES  SUBJECT  TO  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNT  OF  10% !  !  ! 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  WITH  YOUR  LETTER  OR  ORDER  TO: 

INDIAN  LINE  FARM,  CANTON,  MASS. 

Attention  Fred  Linton,  Manager 


U.  S.  ARMY  SADDLEBAGS 


These  are  good  for  101  uses  to  the 
hunter,  cyclist  and  flshorman.  1’scd — 
but  guaranteed  100%  perfect — made 
of  finest  pebble- grained  leather  Can  be 
Separated  to  make  two  shoulder  bags. 
Sent  prepaid,  or 
C.O.D..  plus  postage 
Refund  if  dissatisfied. 


RATSCHAFLER,  Dept.  R,West  Copake,N.Y. 


$6.95 


PETUNIA 


Exquisitely  ruffled  and  fringed, 

5  in.  across.  All  colors,  mixed.  - — ■* 

Seeds  for  10c— m*<2  dime  today) 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


if  a  fwmin  All  wool.  4-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
Y  A  K  INI  V*™!*1®8  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

1  ivlVllLsmoney.BsrtUtt  Tarm  Hills. Real,  Msrwony.MH 


Universal  One  Man 
CARLTON  LOOMIS. 


Power  Chain  Saws.  Circular. 
BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forma  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn't  it.  don’t  watte 
money  on  tubttitutet.  but  send  ns  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4603-L,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

MGHTIUI1G  RODS 

SPECIAL  FALL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires 
with  an  ELECTRA  SYSTEM. 

Mora  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces 
insurance  rates  in  most  states. 

PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for  name 
of  local  representative. 


Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 
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Who  knows  what  the  weather  will  be  next  year? 
. .  .  A  cold,  wet  spring?  A  hot  and  dry  summer? 
Windstorms?  An  early  frost?  A  rainy  harvest?.  .  . 
No  one  knows. 

But  here's  one  thing  you  should  know.  Regardless 
of  what  the  weather  may  be,  there’s  ONE  hybrid 
that  will  produce  a  real  crop  for  you  under  most 
all  conditions— -and  that's  FUNK  G  HYBRID. 

These  amazing  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  are  actually  bred 
to  withstand  bad  weather,  extreme  temperatures 
and  all  the  other  enemies  of  successful  growth. 
Vigorous,  early  growth  gets  them  off  to  a  good 
start  even  in  cold,  wet  springs.  Big  strong,  roots 
anchor  the  plants  against  wind  and  storms — help 
plants  get  moisture  during  periods  of  drought. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  superiorities  of 
FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  that  mean  consistently  bigger 
yields  per  acre  for  you — in  good  seasons  or  bad! 

Don't  take  chances  with  uncertain  weather  condi¬ 
tions — decide  on  FUNKG  HYBRID  seed  corn  today! 
Whether  you  plant  for  silage  or  husking,  we  have 
special  varieties  to  fit  your  climate  and  soil. 

FREE  BOOKLET! 

Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  HYBRID  Corn  booklet. 

It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  312  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 


‘ GROQVICK  ’ 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  I  DAYS” 
“SEED  UP  IN  SI  HOURS” 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BY 
“TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS  SOONER” 


users  tell  what 

SOIL  HEATING 


eoor 

GRO-QUICK 
CABLE  will 


do  tor  you.  Send  today  tor  testimonials  and 
tree,  new  instr.  sheet  with  plans.  For  hotbeds 
— cold  trames — unheated  greenhouses — plant 
benches — tor  early  plant  starting  In  open 
gTound.  Operates  from  household  current. 
JUNIOR  40'  Cable,  200  watt  with  $C  1C 

thermostat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.  ft . 

SENIOR  80'  Cable,  400  watt  with  tfi  QC 

thermostat  tor  6x6  bed  or  40  sq.  ft.  „ . .  ▼w‘" 
Immediate  prepaid  delivery  direct  or  thru  dealer. 
GRO-QUICK.  364  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

RED  RASPBERRIES:  Taylor,  Milton,  Marey,  Indian 
Summer.  Send  for  Circular  Culture. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 


*  America!  5  choicest  colors,  a  full-size 
i  lBc-Packet  of  seeds  of  each,  all  6  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  10c— to  get  ac- 

_  _  auainted.  Send  dime  today  I J  ‘ 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free— Tested,  guaranteed 
seeds:  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  „ 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  i  7 

304  MAULE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PfauiTJ 

£vru>v'crs 


Over  1400  acres  under  cultivation. 


PLAN  YOUR 


NOW  WITH 


FREE 


Write  today,  lor 
our  new  catalog — 
beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  in  lull  color. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 


BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Sewage  as  Garden  Fertilizer 

We  have  a  garden  problem  we  hope 
you  can  help  us  solve.  We  have  two 
gardens  that  have  been  worked  for  20 
years.  Each  year  they  have  had  about 
an  inch  of  poultry  droppings,.  200  lbs. 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  and  a  layer  of 
good  compost.  However,  the  heavy  gray 
soil  forms  hard  clods  in  the  Spring, 
though  it  grows  very  good  large  vege¬ 
tables.  Recently  the  city  nearby  has 
put  in  an  auxiliary  sewer  from  six 
houses  above  us,  opened  it  into  our 
drainage  ditch,  and  put  in  large  tile, 
but  extended  it  only  partially  through 
our  back  lot.  The  sewage  from  the 
open  tile  pours  out,  flowing  along  our 
private  ditch,  so  far  from  any  house 
that  it  is  not  annoying.  Lakt  Summer 
we  put  a  heaping  pail  of  sewage  in 
each  hill  of  corn,  cucumbers,  melons, 
rhubarbs  and  tomatoes  and  we  had 
wonderful  crops.  We  used  none  on  the 
root  crops.  Is  this  a  good  fertilizer  to 
use  with  poultry  droppings  and  com¬ 
post?  Also,  what  commercial  fertilizer 
is  best  to  combine  with  it?  MRS.  f.  b. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

Both  poultry  manure  and  sewage 
contain  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  but 
they  are  low  in  potash.  Most  of  the 
crops  you  mention  might  be  benefited 
by  additional  potash.  I  would  suggest 
a  5-10-10  formula  about  30  pounds  per 
1,000  square  feet  and  wood  ashes,  50  to 
75  lbs.  for  the  same  area.  The  lime  in 
the  wood  ashes  should  help  to  mellow 
the  soil.  If  ashes  are  not  available, 
use  ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of 
50  lbs.  per  1,000  square  feet  at  least 
once  every  five  years.  The  compost  you 
are  using  should  also  help  to  loosen 
a  cloddy  soil.  The  combination  of 
fertilizer  materials  you  have  should 
grow  splendid  crops,  although  you  may 
be  using  too  much  poultry  manure.  Six 
bushels  per  1,000  square  feet  annually 
is  about  all  that  it  is  safe  to  use. 


To  Grow  Extra  Large  Pumpkins 

We  have  a  garden  of  our  own  and 
have  been  helped  very  much  by  articles 
we  read  in  your  paper.  My  10  year  old 
boy  also  has  a  garden  and  this  year 
he  won  a  prize  at  school  for  growing 
the  largest  beet.  He  wants  to  know 
if  you  could  tell  him  how  to  grow 
extra  large  pumpkins.  We  have  heard 
that  this  large  type  can  be  raised  by 
milk  feeding  the  plant.  Could  you  ex¬ 
plain  that  so  that  he  could  experi¬ 
ment  with  them  so  as  to  enter  a  large 
pumpkin  or  squash  in  next  year’s 
school  garden  show?  s.  G.  m. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Extra  large  pumpkins  are  grown  in 
soils  that  are  extra  well  fertilized  by 
means  of  large  amounts  of  stable 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizer.  The 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  one  per 
hill  and  given  at  least  eight  feet  in 
all  directions.  After  one  good  fruit  per 
plant  has  been  set,  keep  all  of  the 
others  cut  off.  It  is  not  possible  to 
feed  the  plants  other  than  the  fertilizer 
in  the  soil;  as  the  plant  has  no  means 
of  absorbing  nutriment  directly  through 
the  stems.  Milk  feeding  is  of  no  special 
benefit  and  in  some  cases  might  be 
harmful. 


Soil  for  Asparagus 

My  garden  is  in  a  rather  wet  place, 
the  soil  looks  black  and  heavy.  What 
is  the  best  method  of  fertilizing  it  for 
asparagus?  mrs.  j.  h. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Asparagus  should  be  grown  on  fertile 
well-drained  soil.  The  location  you 
describe  may  be  too  wet  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Asparagus  plants  should  be  set 
about  16  inches  apart  in  rows  about 
seven  feet  apart.  Fifty  plants  would 
take  about  70  feet  of  row  and  should 
have  at  least  10  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  and  10  pounds  of  mixed 
fertilizer  such  as  the  3-8-7  Victory 
Garden  formula,  together  with  manure, 
if  obtainable. 


Coal  Ashes  for  Garden 

Can  you  please  let  me  know  if 
sprinkling  coal  ashes  on  our  garden 
plot  will  prevent  it  from  caking  and 
packing?  MRS.  M.  o. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

A  moderate  amount  of  coal  ashes 
can  be  used  to  lighten  heavy  soils. 
However,  better  results  are  usually  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  either  peat  moss, 
or  as  much  manure  with  lime  as  needed. 
Usually  50  pounds  of  coal  ashes  per 
1,000  square  feet  once  every  five  years 
is  sufficient. 


Sweet  Potatoes  Did  Not  Set 

My  sweet  potatoes  did  not  do  well 
this  year.  The  plants  grew  well  but 
did  not  set  many  potatoes.  How  should 
they  be  handled  another  season  for 
better  results?  a.  e.  p. 

You  should  use  a  good  potato  fertil¬ 
izer,  such  as  the  5-10-10  formula,  and 
apply  this  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
35  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet.  Your 
trouble  may  be  due  to  applying  too 
much  of  an  unbalanced  fertilizer  for 
sweet  potatoes.  It  is  the  usual  practice 
to  keep  the  vines  pulled  into  the  row 
while  hoeing  and  cultivating,  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  covered  the  ground, 
they  should  not  be  disturbed. 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

In  retrospect  Autumn  in  the  lake¬ 
lands  was  a  glorious  season,  warmer 
and  more  colorful  than  in  many  years. 
Of  course,  the  landscape  has  changec 
now  and  Winter  has  started,  but  per¬ 
haps  that  season  will  be  as  we  have 
sometimes  known  it  along  the  lake, 
mild  with  little  snow.  As  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  we  have  located  many 
bird’s  nests  we  could  not  find  amids; 
the  thick  foliage  of  Summer.  We  have 
gathered  one  of  the  American  redstar ; 
from  the  silver  maple;  the  cleverly 
placed  one  of  the  white-eyed  vireo 
from  a  low  branch  of  a  young  hickory 
tree;  the  odd  one  of  the  wood  peewee 
that  is  shaped  like  an  old-fashioned 
sauce  dish  about  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  an  inch  deep  set  on  a 
small  horizontal  limb  of  a  red  oak. 

In  the  marshes  around  Cayuga  anc 
Seneca  Lakes  the  flag,  has  been  har¬ 
vested,  tied  into  bundles,  ready  for 
loading  into  trucks.  Apples  are  plenti¬ 
ful  around  the  lakes  and  for  sale  a. 
almost  every  farm.  Potatoes  are  a  gooc 
crop  also.  We  have  dug  our  carrots 
and  packed  them  in  layers  of  leaves  in 
a  barrel.  They  will  be  dampened  a 
little  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  Winter  months,  so  that  they  will 
keep  in  perfect  condition.  Tightly 
covered  in  a  stoneware  crock,  they  also 
keep  as  well  without  the  leaves.  A 
large  carrot  can  be  cut  crosswise  where 
the  root  begins  to  taper,  the  core  cut 
out  and  the  hollow  filled  with  water; 
then  it  can  be  hung  by  string  or  wire 
in  a  sunny  window.  Soon  the  delicate 
fern-like  leaves  will  start  growing  and 
curl  upward  around  the  carrot.  It 
makes  a  lovely  decoration. 

Flocks  of  wild  geese  have  been 
lingering  awhile  before  going  South; 
some  of  the  wild  ducks  and  loons 
have  come  back.  The  goldfinches  have 
changed  their  summertime  attire  of 
gold  and  black  to  olive  green  with 
brownish  trim.  We  found  the  nest  of 
some  in  the  tall  blackberry  bushes  in 
a  vacant  lot  nearby.  They  used  a  great 
deal  of  the  bits  of  cotton  we  scattered 
about  the  yard  for  them. 

The  black  walnuts  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  at  Dad’s  place  and  never  were 
they  larger  or  heavier.  Some  of  the 
young  trees  are  bearing  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  The  largest  nuts  have 
been  carefully  dried  arid  a  quantity  of 
small  ones  gathered  from  another  tree 
for  the  birds  this  Winter,  while  a 
great  many  have  been  put  into  a  pile, 
with  their  outer  coat  left  on,  for  Patsy 
the  gray  squirrel  to  eat,  to  quarrel  over 
and  to  bury  in  odd  places  about  the 
yard.  At  sundown  time  this  afternoon 
we  walked  to  the  hill  where  several 
shagbark  hickory  trees  grow.  Plenty  of 
hickory  nuts  too  this  year  and  of  large 
size.  Long  strips  of  bark  under  the 
trees,  too.  The  shagbarks  shed  these 
pieces  of  bark  each  year  and  there  is 
nothing  finer  for  starting  an  early 
morning  fire:  so,  of  course,  we  gather 
some  from  time  to  time.  Both  Husband 
and  I  agree  that  toast  made  over 
hickory  coals  has  a  different  and 
better  taste  than  that  from  the  electric 
toaster.  Or  is  it  imagination? 

The  hickory  tree  is  one  of  our 
favorites.  It  is  found  only  in  America, 
and  surely  Is  symbolic  of  strength  and 
sturdiness.  Rugged  and  unyielding  in 
Wintry  gales,  yet  in  Springtime  when 
the  leaf  buds  are  unfolding,  there  is 
no  other  flower  more  beautiful  in  form 
or  iridescent  coloring.  e.  r.  h. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 
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BETTER  HAUL  HOME  J//)£J/S 
YOUR  FERTILIZER  •  • / fUlVf 


You  know  what  happened  last  year.  Farmers  who  got  their  fertilizer  early  had 
no  worries.  Those  who  waited  until  late  winter  or  early  spring  had  a  peck  of 
trouble.  Some  didn’t  receive  their  fertilizer  until  too  late.  Some  didn’t  get 
fertilizer  at  all. 

This  year  the  situation  is  worse.  The  demand  for  fertilizer  is  greater  .  .  .  yet 
materials  are  in  even  shorter  supply  .  .  .  while  the  labor  and  transportation 
situations  are  uncertain. 

So  to  make  sure  you  get  your  spring  fertilizer  .  .  .  ORDER  NOW!  TAKE 
DELIVERY  AS  SOON  AS  YOU  CAN  GET  IT!  When  you  haul  now,  you’ll 
be  getting  the  best  cured  and  best  conditioned  goods  we  will  have  all  season. 
And  when  your  fertilizer  is  stored  in  the  barn,  you’ll  have  it  when  you  need  it. 
Haul  your  supply  of  Royster’s  home  now! 


WTiy  Thin  Horseradish? 

Kindly  answer  this  question.  I  plant¬ 
ed  hor-eradish  and  when  I  dug  it  up, 
it  was  like  a  thin  stick.  Kindly  let  me 
know  how  to  plant  horseradish  that 
gets  thick.  F.  F. 

New  Jersey 

Horseradish  usually  requires  from 
two  to  three  years  to  reach  a  usable 
size.  They  should  be  fertilized  about 
the  same  as  for  potatoes.  The  5-10-10 
formula  is  usually  satisfactory,  from 
30  to  50  lbs.  per  thousand  square  feet. 


Ruthie  Knox  gets  “ first  look”  at  the 
day’s  mail.  Ruthie  is  the  daughter  of 
Granville  S.  Knox,  Newington,  N.  H., 
dairyman. 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 


'Royster 


ROYSTER  CARRIES  EXTRA 
PLANT  FOODS 

Nitrogen  Calcium  Oxide 

Phosphoric  Acid  Sulfur 

Potash  Magnesium  Oxide 

You  get  extra  value  with  Royster  Fertilizer.  In  addition 
to  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  Royster’s 
carries  controlled  amounts  of  Calcium,  Sulfur  and 
Magnesium  ...  plant  foods  which  most  soils  lack  and 
all  crops  need  for  healthy  growth.  More,  Royster’s  is 
free-flowing  in  the  drill.  No  bridging,  no  gumming. 
Get  the  best  .  .  .  Get  Royster’s. 
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!Are  Yoo  "On  Th^ever 
With  Your  Soil . 

I3eing  “on  the  level”  with  your  soil  involves  more  than 
farming  on  the  contour.  Soil-wise  farmers  today  are 
using  every  means  —  strip  cropping,  rotations,  cover 
crops,  lime,  fertilizer — to  help  build  soil  fertility  while 
they  harvest  bigger,  more  profitable  crops. 

Fertilizer’s  part  in  soil  building  is 
a  vital  one.  So  make  sure  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  does  its  share — use  Armour’s  Big 
Crop.  Carefully  formulated,  mixed  and 
cured,  Armour’s  supplies  balanced  ra¬ 
tions  of  the  essential  plant  foods. 

Order  now  from  your  Armour 
Agent.  Let  him  ship  your  Armour’s 
as  soon  as  possible.  Don’t  risk  delays 
at  planting  time. 


Jlrmour's 


BIG  CROP 


^FERTILIZERS 


Make 
Every  Acre  m 
Dolts 
Best 


To  Get  Acquainted  with  Maule’s 
Tested.  Guaranteed  Seeds 

Think  of  it!  7  best  colors  Maule  Giant  dahlia-flower- 
Fraarant  Petunias  4  colors  ed  Zinnias  6  in.  across;  6  best  colors  Maule  Giant  Asters. 
®  .  _.  .  '  chrysanthemum-flowered;  Maule’s  4  finest  carnation- 

Giant  Zinnias,/  colors  flowered  Marigolds;  4  best  colors  of  Maule’s  fragrant 
rinnt  Actarc  C  ml  nr*  Petunias.  ALL  20  in  these  four  special  26c-Packets — 
Uiam  ASIerS,  j  colors  send  just  10c  and  see  for  yourself  why  so  many  say 

Best  Marigolds,4  kinds  “Maule’s  Seeds-once  sown,  always  grown !  '* 

All  4  25c-Packets  ZisLmmlr  and  Fail  Send  Dime  T oday ! 
Postpaid  for  10c!  ™  "^’aule”' am  ld  iTTgT  H 

Seed  Book  FREE  |Wn,-HenryMaule  Philadelphia  32,  pA.  a 

«su  DUOH  rRCC  ■  [~ - ]  Send  Dollar  Flower  Garden  I — I  Send  Maule1* 

I  I _ I  No.  4 1 0 1 .  Enclosed  is  10c.  I _ I  Seed  Book  FREE.  | 

Ir.D.  or  St _ 1 

I 

P-0.  &  - * - 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  has  plain  de¬ 
pendable  descriptions  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  actual  photos  to  select 
the  Vegetables  for  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  and  best  garden.  It  tells 
howlongeach  kind  takes  to  grow. 
New  unproved  hybrid  kinds  for 
heavy  yield.  Prize  flowers  too. 


The  "Old  Reliable"  Seed  House 


WAR-TIME  SECRET  REVEALED!  \ 

miracle’ 


LANTU 


RAT  KILLER 


! 


“RATS  BITE  THE  DUST"  says  Reader's  Digest,  Oct.  '46.  referring 
to  amazing  new  “ANTU"  powder  which  rid  5574  Baltimore  city 
blocks  of  rats  in  a  conclusive  test!  “ANTU",  as  used  in  Breck's 
prepared,  tested  “LANTU",  is  20-40  times  as  effective  as  standard 
rat  poisons.  It  is  mixed  into  a  ready-to-use  dry  bait  that  rats  crave. 
It  kills  in  a  few  hours  after  eating.  Rats  literally  drown  in  their  own 
body  fluids,  usually  outdoors.  Humans, 
livestock,  and  poultry  would  have  to 
eat  absurdly  large  amounts  of 
“LANTU"  to  be  harmed.  Try  at  our 
risk  —  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

The  Black  Widow  Spider 

Not  many  years  ago  a  woman  living 
near  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  picked  a 
melon  in  her  garden,  laid  it  on  her 
arm,  and  started  for  the  house.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  became  paralyzed, 
and  a  few  hours  later  died.  The  news 
hit  the  headlines  of  every  important 
paper  in  the  country  that  a  woman  had 
been  killed  by  the  deadly  black  widow 
spider.  Chills  crept  down  the  backs  of 
many  readers,  and  from  then  on  they 
made  a  wide  detour  around  any  kind 
of  black  spider  they  saw.  Few  turned 
them  over  to  look  for  the  characteris¬ 
tic  red  hourglass  marking  underneath. 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  killed 
at  least  a  thousand  black  widows,  and 
trapped  half  as  many  more  in  jars 
or  bottles  to  give  curious  friends  or  to 
students  of  entomology.  At  one  time 
we  had  so  many  spiders  in  our  cellar 
it  actually  became  a  serious  problem. 
At  first  we  thought  that  we  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lakewood  were  par¬ 
ticularly  plagued.  Later  we  learned 
that  they  are  scattered  pretty  generally 
over  most  rural  sections.  But  the  aver¬ 
age  person  has  failed  to  see  them,  or 
hasn’t  recognized  them  as  he  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  this  spider’s  habits. 

From  the  early  part  of  August  until 
killing  frost  we  watch  everything  we 
pick  up.  I  recall  one  story  I  read 
shortly  after  the  black  widow  scare. 
The  author  must  have  been  an  oppor¬ 
tunist.  In  the  story,  the  villain  loosed 
a  black  widow  spider  in  the  hero’s 
bedroom,  and  the  “ugly,  sinister  thing 
crawled  across  the  ceiling”  above  the 
hero’s  head.  We  got  a  good  laugh  out 
of  that  and  were  almost  tempted  to 
write  the  author  and  invite  him  to 
come  study  the  widow’s  habits  and 
home  life.  In  the  first  place,  the  widow 
has  a  particular  aversion  to  high 
places.  I  have  watched  thousands  of 
them,  and  have  never  seen  one  more 
than  four  feet  from  the  ground.  As  a 
rule,  when  you  approach  the  spider 
or  her  web,  she  will  drop  to  the  soil 
and  roll  herself  into  a  black  ball  that 
usually  goes  unnoticed.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  is  when  she  is  guarding 
her  egg  nest;  then  she  will  attack 
if  provoked. 

Usually  these  spiders  nest  in  the  low 
crotch  of  a  plant,  such  as  the  bush 
lima,  or  in  various  weeds  that  branch 
out  close  to  the  ground.  They  hide 
under  rocks  or  heavy  logs  that  have 
remained  undisturbed  for  some  time. 
They  prefer  moist,  dark  places,  such 
as  under  a  watermelon  that  has  grown 
unmoved  during  the  Summer.  Often 
they  are  found  in  a  stack  of  baskets 
that  have  been  left  on  the  ground. 
Mostly  they  hide  under  heavy  objects. 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  corners  of 
outbuildings,  close  to  the  foundation,  or 
across  the  corners  of  the  damp  cellar 
walls  in  a  dark  spot.  At  one  time  after 
several  weeks’  absence,  I  returned 
home  to  find  a  particularly  fine  speci¬ 
men  in  a  web  in  the  corner  of  our 
ground  floor  bathroom. 

The  widow  is  a  beautiful  glossy 
black,  in  contrast  to  her  thin  bodied, 
dull  brown,  insignificant  mate.  After 
mating  she  promptly  kills  her  husband, 
which  is  probably  wise  of  her.  She  has 
scores  of  children  to  produce,  and  that 
is  trouble  enough.  After  she  has  spun 
a  sketchy  web  (none  of  your  spectac¬ 
ular,  symmetrical  webs  gathering  dew, 
for  this  lady),  she  lays  her  eggs  in 
clusters,  sometimes  in  a  ball,  in  the 
web.  Then  she  hangs  in  the  web,  guard¬ 
ing  the  eggs.  Shiny  as  the  black  paint 
on  a  new  car  fender,  long  legs  sprawled 
out  over  the  nest,  a  row  of  red  dots 
goes  down  the  side  of  her  shoe  button 
body;  turn  her  over  and  a  perfect  red 
hourglass  can  be  seen  on  her  black 
abdomen.  While  she.  is  guarding  her 
progeny,  she  will  fight  your  stick  that 
you  use  in  attack.  First  she  will  lie 
still  and  watch  you  come  nearer  and 
nearer  with  the  stick  and  she  squirts 
a  liquid  spray  over  her  enemy.  The 
stick  being  lifeless  and  immune  to 
sudden  death,  she  continues  to  attack. 
She  turns  to  meet  it,  clamping  the  end 
of  it  with  the  same  movement  with 
which  her  distant  relative,  the  hard 
crab,  clamps  an  oar.  She  bites!  Be 
glad  it’s  the  stick  and  not  you.  That 
bite  is  deadly!  However,  she  bites  only 
in  self  defense  or  in  defense  of  her 
young.  Put  a  widow  in  a  jar  and  carry 
her  to  a  strange  place  and  turn  her 
loose.  At  first  she  will  stay  crumpled 
and  dead  looking,  playing  ’possum. 
Your  first  opinion  would  be  that  she 
is  dead,  therefore  harmless,  so  pass  her 
by.  Walk  away  a  few  yards  where  you 
can  spy  on  her,  and  stand  motionless. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  will  untangle  her 
legs  and  crawl  leisurely  for  the  nearest 
and  darkest  corner.  I  won’t  say  they 
never  scurry  away,  the  way  other 
spiders  do,  but  I  have  never  seen  one 
hurry.  Black  widows  seem  to  have  the 
same  self  confidence  that  a  skunk  has, 
because  they  command  respect.  s.  b. 


8  OZ.  CAN  $1.00 

Save  on  3  cans  for  $2.70 
S  lbs.  economy  size,  $7.50 

POSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1818 
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Dealers  Please  Write 

226  BRECK  BUILDING 
BOSTON  9 ,  MASS. 


Blanching  Celery 

My  celery  has  been  rotting  when  I 
try  to  blanch  it  with  soil.  What  is 
the  trouble?  J.  s.  h. 

Adams  County,  Pa. 

When  soil  is  used  to  blanch  celery, 
it  should  not  be  left  in  contact  with 
the  stalks  longer  than  six  weeks.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  bleach  your 
celery  either  with  paper  or  boards 
where  you  have  trouble  from  rotting. 


Makes  Unloading 

EASY! 


SAVES  TIME.. Clears  Heaviest 
Load  in  Less  than  2  Minutes! 

Here’s  the  low  cost  way  to  have  a  dump 
bed  on  your  truck  —  takes  the  work  out 
of  unloading!  LITTLE  GIANT  fits  all 
1/2  to  2-ton  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple 
to  attach  —  does  not  change  the  chassis  in 
any  way.  Easy-crank  operation.  Strong 
and  dependable.  Only  $ 65.00  and  up, 
complete.  More  LITTLE  GIANTS  in 
operation  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.  Peoria  3,  Illinois 


WELD  YOUR  OWN 

MACHINERY  AND  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


ARC 

WELDERS 

FOR  USE  ON 
HIGHLINE  OR  32 
VOLT  SYSTEMS 


MAKES  REPAIR  WORK  EASY 


WELD  any  metal  in  any  gauge  or  weight— from 
sheet  to  motor  blocks.  BUILD  your  own  stanchions, 
steel  gates,  power  rakes,  hay  loaders,  conveyors. 
BRAZE 'water  tanks,  pipes,  sheet  metal.  SOLDER 
radiators,  wiring,  leaky  fuel  cans,  milk  cans.  HARD 
SURFACE  plowshares,  cultivator  bits,  shovels,  cut* 
ter  blades.  Forney  Welders  are  built  of  heavy  steel 
and  cast  aluminum,  with  heat  stages  for  all  farm 
jobs.  Rugged  as  the  Rockies.  Fully  equipped— 
ready  to  use.  Low-priced.  Ash  your  dealer  or  write: 

FORNEY  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  COLLINS.  19  COLO. 

Several  'Httv  Scaler.  “7 err  italics  Ofceaf 


Post  &  Rail  Fence 

Three  and  Four  Rail 
Styles.  Made  of  Selected 
Chestnut  Timber.  Close 
Mesh  Picket  and  Woven 
Picket  Fences.  All 
Types  Steel  Fencing 
for  the  Farm. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

DEPT.  R,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 

POCKET  &  HUNTING  KNIVES 


BOTH  SCOO 
FOR  U 


Postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.,  cash  wilh  order. 

No.  KK3:  3-blad.  utility  Pocket  Kollo. 

Blade,  ol  carbon  steel. 

No.  H-9;  High  polish  cut  down  bayonet 
with  Blood  Groove.  In  Leather  Sheath. 

9"  Pruning  Shear  ol  Malleable  Iron, 

Hatched  Gear  to  adjust  jaw  .  .  .  $2  50 
3- pc.  Stainless  Steel,  Hollow  Ground 
Blade  Carving  Set,  Forged  Type  Fork, 
and  Sharpening  Sleel.  Per  Set .  .  $6  00 
Heavy  8  Cast  Kitchen  Shears  .  ,  $2.00 
Ffi EC:  Catalog  ol  Fishing  Equipment,  te.iw-w,-iux»| 
Haidwate.  Pocket  and  Hunting  Knives  sent  with  every  order. 
We  guarantee  money  back  within  5_days  11  not  100%  pleased. 
C.O.D.’s  sent  upon  receipt  ol  $1.00  deposit.  Dealers  Invited. 

ALLEN  DALE  HARDWARE  f.  SPORTING'  GOODS  CO. 
P.  O.  BOX  187  •  BAYONNE.  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 
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NATIONALS 


EFFICIENT  DEPENDABLE  ECONOMICAL 

•  3  H.  P.,  4  cycle,  Wisconsin  air¬ 
cooled  engine. 

•  Plows  up  to  1  acre  a  day — seeds, 
cultivates  and  harrows  up  to  4 
acres  per  day. 

•  Finger  Tip  controls  for  quick 
steering,  balanced  turns. 

•  New  patented  drawbar  insures 
precision  cultivation. 

•  Has  forward  and  reverse  speeds. 

•  All  necessary  attachments 
available. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
write  or  wire 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

581  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


WELDER 


You  just  pluft  in  on  the  near¬ 
est  110  V  60-cyele  AC  outlet 
nnd  are  Instantly  ready  to 
do  electric  flame  welding,  me¬ 
tallic  arc  welding,  brazing 
soldering.  You  have  a  heavy-duty  welder  that 
will  handle  iron,  steel,  bronze,  brass,  aluminum, 
silver  —  any  metal  —  built  into  a  strong  carrying 
case.  Kit  includes  welding,  brazing  and  soldering 
supplies,  helmet,  complete  Instruction  Manual. 
Pays  for  itself  with  your  first  few  repairs.  Sold 
by  hardware  and  auto  supply  dealers. 

Welding  Handbook  FREE 

28  pages  packed  with  latest  Information  on  weld¬ 
ing,  brazing,  soldering.  Tells  when  and  how  to 
use  each  process:  how  to  handle  various  metals; 
additional  uses  for  welding  outfit,  etc.  Send  now  to 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agent 

DEPT.  C,  105  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8.  N.  Y. 


MADE  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES  INC  .  NEW  TO*K  N  Y. 


KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  IT! 

For  155  Consecutive  Years 

THE  OLD  FARMER’S 
ALMANAC(K) 

had  been  forecasting  the  WEATHER  for 
every  clay  in  the  year — Sun.  Moon.  Planting  Guide, 
Gestation  Table*.  Household  Uinta,  Eclipse*  £  Planet*, 
etc.  Fiahing  £  Hunting  l>aya. 

THE  1947  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Send  25c  today  for  your  copy  of  thia  household  reference 
book.  Supply  us  limited  :  Hurry  :  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ordtr  froc:  THE  OLD  FARMER  S  ALMANAC(k) 

Box  RNY*2«  Dublin.  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

(or  your  local  news  dealer) 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber, 
ties.  ahirurles, 
crates,  lath 
•tudding 
aiding 


Belsaw  Models 

in  10  to  24  foot  saw¬ 
ing  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
*"  engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
ed  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  fojjt,; 
.  self  a 
booklet. 

of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

&829M  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd. .Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


teu  iur  ci'iniiwrcii»i  pnwiim.  »  a  n.- 
quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREh 
‘•Now  To  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog 


"Farm  Protector" 
POWER  SPRAYER 


•  FOR  ESTATES  and  smalt  turns.  Sprays, 
paints,  whitewashes,  puts  out  Arcs.  4  gals,  a 
minute  at  400  pounds  pressure.  Free  cuu/eg. 

JOHN  BEAN  MEG.  CO. 

Dept  80,Latuing.  Michigan 
243  West  Julian  Stieet.  San  Jose,  California 


Largest  and  finest,  all 
choicest  colors,  mixed. 

Exquisitely  waved  and, 
crinkled.  Special— 35c 
pkt.  of  seeds  postpaid  _ 
torlOc.  Senddime today. 

Burpes's  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
357  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  DEERSKINS,  HIDES.  RAW  FURS, 
TAME  RABBIT  SKINS.  WOOL.  GINSENG.  Etc. 

Large  or  small  shipments  sotirited.  Quick  cash,  list 
year  in  business.  Price  list  on  request  KEYSTONE 
HIDE  COMPANY,  Dept.  R NY,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
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Farm  Repair  Shop 


Blocks  for  Cellar  Wall 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  cinder 
blocks  are  suitable  for  a  cellar  wall, 
and  would  one  row  of  blocks  be  enough, 
or  should  there  be  two  rows?  If  two 
rows  are  needed,  how  far  apart  should 
they  be  laid,  and  should  they  be  filled 
in  between  with  mortar?  Are  cement 
blocks  better  for  a  cellar  wall  than 
cinder  blocks?  Please  give  me  all  in¬ 
formation  you  can  as  to  the  mortar. 
What  proportions  of  sand  and  oement 
are  used  for  this  mortar?  e.  l.  w. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

The  advisability  of  cinder  blocks  for 
cellar  walls  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  drainage  and  water  conditions  in 
the  adjacent  soil.  Cinder  blocks  are 
more  difficult  and  costly  to  waterproof 
than  solid  masonry.  Also,  the  super¬ 
imposed  load  on  the  wall  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  cinder  blocks  may  be 
used  or  not.  There  is  little  difference  in 
cinder  tile  and  cement  tile.  Heavy 
weight  concrete  masonry  is  commonly 
preferred  for  foundation  walls  below 
the  ground  line,  and  light  weight  con¬ 
crete  masonry  is  preferred  for  above 
grade  work.  In  general,  walls  should 
be  10  to  12  inches  thick  for  two-story 
houses,  while  an  eight-inch  wall  is 
satisfactory  for  smaller  buildings,  with¬ 
out  second  story  loads.  The  solid  con¬ 
crete  footing  beneath  such  walls  is 
usually  twice  as  wide  as  the  wall  and 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  wall. 

Mortar  for  below  grade  masonary 
should  be  made  of  one  part  cement  to 
not  more  than  three  parts  damp,  loose 
mortar  sand,  to  which  may  be  added 
10  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  per  sack  of 
cement.  For  laying  blocks  above  grade 
use  one  part  cement  to  one  part  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  and  not  more  than  six 
parts  of  damp,  loose  mortar  sand,  ac¬ 
cording  to  consistency  desired. 


Copper  Tubing  or  Iron  Pipe? 

I  am  planning  on  laying  pipe  to  con¬ 
vey  water  from  a  spring  into  the  house 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  use 
an  electric  pump.  I  was  told  recently 
by  people  who  had  laid  copper  tubing 
for  this  purpose  that  they  were  obliged 
to  take  it  up  and  use  other  kinds  of 
pipe,  as  it  caused  the  water  to  have  a 
peculiar  taste.  Could  you  give  me  any 
advice  in  regard  to  this?  o.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

You  would  probably  experience  the 
same  difficulty  if  you  were  to  use 
copper  tubing.  Surface  water,  or  water 
obtained  at  shallow  depths,  carries 
much  more  carbon  dioxide  than  deep 
water  supplies.  This  carbon  dioxide  in 
solution  forms  an  acid,  which  in  turn 
reacts  with  the  copper  and  gives  the 
water  a  peculiar .  taste,  rendering  it 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  It  would 
probably  be  safer  for  you  to  use  iron 
pipe. 


Spring  Water  Has  Blue  Cast 

We  have  many  springs  in  our  area, 
one  which  we  use  is  piped  with  copper 
from  the  hillside  by  gravity.  On  occa¬ 
sions  the  water  will  turn  black  after 
boiling,  also  has  a  blue  cast  on  top. 
There  are  no  cattle  on  or  near  the 
spring.  Please  advise  -where  I  can  get 
this  explained.  r.  p. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

As  you  describe  the  water  from  your 
spring,  I  am  very  suspicious  of  plant 
or  animal  matter  in  the  water,  or  both. 
You  should  have  it  tested.  The  local 
health  officer  can  best  advise  you  as 
to  where  you  can  most  conveniently 
deliver  a  sample  to  be  tested. 


Leverage  Requirements 

How  long  a  lever  is  needed  to  lift 
2,000  pounds  of  weight  using  only  a 
50  pound  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
leverage?  The  2,000  pound  weight  is 
supported  by  steel  cable  wound  around 
a  drum  36  inches  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  is  mounted  on  ball 
bearings.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey 

The  problem  calls  for  a  lever  6%  feet 
in  length,  measured  from  the  center 
of  the  drum.  I  presume  that  what  you 
want  is  a  crank,  but  a  6%  foot  crank 
is  impractical.  Therefore  you  need  a 
set  of  gears  of  at  least  6%  to  one  re¬ 
duction  and  a  crank  having  a  one  foot 
leverage. 


Water  Flow  in  Deepened  Well 

I  have  a  dug .  water  well  on  mv 
property  12  feet  deep.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  deeper,  but  in  digging  deeper 
would  that  stop  the  above  water  vein? 

Windham  County,  Conn.  t.  l. 

Digging  the  well  deeper  will  not 
stop  the  flow  of  water  of  the  present 
vein  but  there  is  a  remote  chance  that 
in  going  deeper  you  may  come  to  a 
strata  that  will  lead  the  present  supply 
away  from  the  well  rendering  it  use¬ 
less.  This  very  seldom  happens,  but  at 
least  it  should  be  noted  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  w.  M.  F. 


Litentufs  t 


SO  TOUGH  .  .  . 

They’re  really 
built  to  take  that  rough 
beating!  Actual  wear  tests 
under  the  hardest  farming 
conditions  have  proved  that  there’s 

more  miles  of  service  in  "Litentuf”  farm 
footwear. 


SO  LIGHT  .  .  .This  farm  footwear  is  lighter 
than  any  we’ve  made  in  years.  They’re  made 
with  our  original  "Litentuf  Formula.” 
Excess  weight  is  eliminated — they’re 
easier  on  your  feet  and  make 
your  farm  work  seem 
less  tiring. 


SO  STRETCHABLE  .  .  .They  fit  much  snugger  with 
no  binding  or  slipping  either.  And 

you  don’t  have  to  stomp  or  strain  to 
get  these  "Litentufs”  on  or  off!  Real 
"know  how”  in  rubber  compounding 
makes  this  stretch  possible. 


SO  COMFORTABLE 

feet  really  feel  much  better  after 
a  long  day!  There’s  solid  comfort 
in  every  pair  of  this  light,  tough, 
stretchable  farm  footwear!  Ask  for 
"Litentufs”  .  .  .  you’ll  find  them 
at  your  B.  F.  Goodrich  dealer’s. 


.  .  Your  legs  and 


B.E  Goodrich 


FIRST  IN  RUBBER 
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in  the  telephone  books 


There  are  a  lot  more  rural  families 


We’re  making  good  progress  with  pur  hundred  million  dollar 
rural  telephone  program.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  we’ve  installed 
about  300,000  telephones  in  rural  areas  — and  they  are  continuing 
to  go  in  at  the  fastest  rate  in  our  history. 

Shortages  of  materials  have  been  a  problem  right  along.  At 
the  same  time,  new  ideas  and  methods  are  helping  to  offset  this 
handicap.  We’re  working  hard  to  get  telephones  to  as  many  farmers 
as  we  can,  as  fast  as  we  can. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


I 


FREE 

BOOKLET ! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
your  family  to  find  out  more 
about  Es-Min-El,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil  mineralizer  that 
helps  you  grow  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables ! 

Don’t  delay  — Write  today. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  weds  for 
immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING  S 
TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY,  Famo,  North  Dakota 


|  m  Tractor  —  Truck  and  Car.  Im- 


aeeded. 


.  - - -  mediate  shipment,  give  sizes 

HORNER  TRACTOR  &ALE&  Gmovs,  Ohio 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Department  R.N.-Y.  Atlanta,  Georgia 


An  Indian  Kidnapping 

Part  III 

Baldwin  had  a  hungry  band  of  men 
by  Saturday  morning.  Swift  had  not 
returned.  About  noon  Dudley  spied  the 
Indians  at  a  distance,  approaching  with 
caution,  and  one  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  men  kept  closely  concealed 
until  they  were  quite  near,  then  opened 
fire.  The  leader  dropped  and  the  others 
fell  back  for  a  time.  Soon  they  were 
again  advancing  and  taking  advantage 
of  trees  for  cover,  but  Baldwin  and 
his  men  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  their  barricade. 

The  Indians  were  forced  back  by 
the  accuracy  of  the  whites’  fire.  The 
settlers  left  their  cover  and  pursued 
them  until  they  noted  that  the  Indians 
were  moving  both  right  and  left  in 
an  attempt  to  surround  them.  This 
caused  them  to  fall  back  to  their  barri¬ 
cade  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Soon  the 
savages  were  seen  slipping  through 
the  trees  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
Yankees’  flank,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  leave  the  cover  of  their 
barricade  and  swing  to  meet  the  at¬ 
tack.  A  sharp  fire  took  place.  Dudley 
dropped  an  Indian  but  while  reloading 
exposed  his  arm  from  the  cover  of 
the  tree,  and  a  sharp-eyed  Indian  put 
a  bullet  through  the  elbow.  Sergeant 
Baldwin  got  another,  Bennett  wounded 
one,  and  the  Indians  fell  back.  During 
the  lull  Swift  came  up  and  seeing  all 
still  and  peaceful,  asked  “What’s  the 
matter?”  Elliott  replied,  “Oh,  Indians 
aplenty.  I’ve  had  my  fill  of  them  all 
day.”  “Well”  said  Swift,  “It  shall  never 
be  said  that  I  came  70  miles  to  fight 
Indians  and  never  shot  at  them.  I’ll  get 
a  shot  at  them  if  I  have  to  follow  to 
the  Genesee.”  He  soon  had  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  An  Indian,  seeking  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  new  excitement  in  the 
white  peoples’  ranks  leaned  a  bit  too 
far  from  the  cover  of  his  tree.  Swift’s 
aim  was  true  and  the  Indian  fell.  With 
reckless  daring,  Swift  rushed  to  the 
fallen  body,  took  the  scalp,  and  was 
back  under  cover  before  a  shot  could 
be  fired. 

During  all  this  fighting  Mrs.  Franklin 
and  her'  children  had  lain  on  the 
ground.  The  children’s  fear  was  too 
great  to  do  much  else.  When  Swift 
joined  the  settlers/'Jerusha  thought  it 
might  be  her  husband  with  a  rescuing 
party.  She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow 
to  see,  and  then  to  a  sitting  position. 
Olive,  seeing  an  Indian  approach, 
begged  her  mother  to  lie  down,  but  be¬ 
fore  she  could  obey,  the  Indian  fired. 
The  bullet  struck  Mrs.  Franklin  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders.  She  fell  back  and 
in  a  moment  expired.  They  thought 
they  all  would  meet  the  same  fate. 
But  Elliott  had  seen  the  Indian  ap- 

fifoach  and  knew  there  were  no  other 
ndians  there,  so  he  crept  up  to  ob¬ 
serve.  He  saw  Mrs.  Franklin  raise  up, 
heard  the  shot  and  saw  her  fall.  Then 
he  glimpsed  the  Indian  as  he  was  re¬ 
loading  and  shot  him.  Soon  after, 
hearing  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  he 
drew  up  his  gun  to  shoot,  when  he 
observed  that  it  was  the  children.  He 
called  to  them  to  run  as  fast  as  they 
could,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were 
with  him.  He  told  them  to  go  back 
of  the  line  where  they  would  find  the 
wounded  Dudley.  They  knew  him  well 
for  he  had  often  been  at  their  cabin. 

Elliott’s  shot  was  the  last.  They  lay 
quiet  until  near  sunset,  fearing  an 
ambush.  Then  they  ventured  down  the 
hill  to  where  the  Indians  had  fought. 
Here  they  found  the  packs  which  con¬ 
tained  a  lot  of  plunder  from  the  settlers 
at  Wyoming.  Swift  was  sent  to  find  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Indians  and  to 
collect  their  guns  and  tomahawks. 
Baldwin  and  Elliott  dug  a  grave  with 
the  tomahawks,  in  which  they  placed 
Mrs.  Franklin’s  body,  wrapped  in  an 
Indian  blanket.  They  gathered  all  the 
large  stones  they  could  find  and  piled 
them  over  tthe  mound  to  keep  the 
wolves  from’  it.  Swift  returned  and  re¬ 
ported  six  dead  Indians.  The  booty 
was  four  guns,  six  tomahawks  and  10 
packs.  All  were  put  to  work  felling 
small  trees  and  a  raft  was  built.  When 
this  was  done  and  all  the  material 
and  the  children  loaded  on  the  raft, 
the  men  gathered  together.  A  long  line 
of  pine  knots  had  been  prepared  and 
as  it  was  then  dark,  these  were  lighted. 
All  joined  in  a  lusty  shout  and  they 
shoved  off,  leaving  the  fires  burning. 
They  cast  an  eerie  glow  over  the  dark 
surface  of  the  river  as  they  floated 
downstream. 

Dawn  found  them  nearing  Wyalusing 
Island,  where  they  remained  all  day, 
fearing  that  the  enemy  might  be  lurk¬ 
ing  along  the  shore  and  could  shoot 
them  down  easily.  Food  was  down  to 
one  biscuit  and  this  was  fed  to  the 
children.  Baldwin  was  afraid  the 
children  would  die  for  want  of  food 
before  they  could  reach  the  settle¬ 
ments.  All  day  they  remained  hidden 
in  the  bushes  with  their  raft  well 
concealed  with  branches  cut  from  the 
trees.  That  night  they  again  set  float 
and  drifted  ail  night.  Early  in  the 
morning  Swift  shot  a  duck.  Tying  up 
at  an  island,  they  built  a  small  fire  and 
fed  the  children.  Here  they  found  an 
old  canoe  abandoned  by  Indians.  After 
cleaning  out  the  sand  and  stuff,  they 
decided  to  send  the  two  wounded  men 
and  the  children  down  the  river  in  it, 
and  to  keep  going  all  day.  In  the 
afternoon  as  thev  passed  a  bar.  Swift 
left  them  to  seek  a  wild  turkey.  He 
said  that  nearby  was  their  feeding 
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HAVE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE 
FINE  MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 

IDEAL  FOR  DRIVEWAY,  YARD  OR  ROAD 

•  DESIGNED  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  LIGHT  TRUCKS 

•  ATTACHED  BY  SIMPLE  BUMPER  CLAMP 

•  ON  OR  OFF  IN  A  JIFFY 


•  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  • 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

9  HOMESTEAD  AVI.  •  HARTFORO,  CONN. 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


A  PRACTICAL 
SIMPLIFIED. 
IMPROVED 
MACHINE 
AT  A 
LOW 
PRICE 


r  I"  is#  JayUwk  you  gel  strength  and  y»r»*. 
til'ty  without  complicated  mechanUm*.  No  part 
mounted  above  tractor.  No  dutches,  gears,  belts, 
cables.  Fewer  parts  —  lower  upkeep.  Even 
weight  distribution.  Can  be  detached  in  three 
minutes.  Tested  to  2850  pounds.  Equipped 
with  exclusive  automatic  load  leveling  device. 

Combination  scoop  and  manure  fork  stand¬ 
ard  equipment.  Bulldozer 
and  sweeprake  at¬ 
tachments  evaileble 
et  low  cost. 

GET  FREE  LITERATURE 

NOW  learn  all  about  Jayhawk; 
compare  the  fects  before  buying 
eny  mechine.  Write  today.  Address 

WYATT  MFG.  CO. 

"Jayhawk "  Hay  Took  Since  1903 
Dept.  1-112  Safina.  Kansas 


.Cunningham  MOWER 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight 
corners;  3-tt.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
"run  it.  Bugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  Sm  your  dulw  or  writ*  Dopt.  RN 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  A  CO. 

13  Canal  St..  RochcitarS.  N.Y.,  fit.  It 3$ 


fiaci  Rons 
Roadsldas 
Railroads 
Firm  lawu 


FLEX  - O - S  E  A  L 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

William st own,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co  ,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


ground.  Before  dark  they  reached 
Tunkhannock  Island  where  they  found 
the  canoe  waiting.  It  had  leaked  so 
badly  that  even  with  a  blanket  in  the 
bottom,  the  children  had  to  sit  in 
water.  Baldwin  said  the  chidren  would 
be  taken  on  the  raft  and  for  the  two 
men  to  push  on  so  they  could  get 
medical  attention  as  soon  as  possible. 
Swift  hailed  them  from  the  bank  and 
on  being  brought  over,  made  their 
hearts  glad  with  two  turkeys.  A  big 
fire  was  built  and  after  roasting  the 
birds,  all  enjoyed  a  filling  feast.  Next 
day  they  arrived  at  Wilkesbarre.  Wait¬ 
ing  at  the  village  was  Roswell  Franklin. 
He  had  spent  a  week  with  a  squad  on 
the  ridges  and  over  to  the  Great 
Swamp  trying  to  pick  up  the  trail  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  a  sad  job  for 
Sergeant  Baldwin  to  tell  his  Lieutenant 
of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Of  the  baby 
he  could  not  tell;  the  last  seen  of  him 
was  at  the  close  of  the  fight  when 
Elliott  reported  that  the  tall  savage 
had  Ichabod  on  his  shoulders  as  he 
disappeared  among  the  trees.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  carried  away  to 
be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family  and 
raised  as  one  of  their  own. 

Again  Indian  vengeance  had  struck. 
His  oldest  son  and  his  wife  murdered, 
and  his  youngest  son  and  another 
carried  into  captivity.  It  was  a  heavy 
price  to  pay. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  -year  later  Roswell  Franklin  sat 
before  the  fireplace  in  his  new  cabin. 
It  was  late  and  the  children  were  in 
bed.  Olive  had  taken  up  the  burden 
of  caring  for  the  house,  with  Susanna 
giving  able  assistance.  Franklin  missed 
the  help  of  his  sons  in  the  clearing  of 
the  land,  for  there  was  still  much 
timber  to  cut.  As  he  sat  in  his  chair, 
with  elbows  on  knees  and  head  in 
hands,  pondering  on  whether  to  get  a 
helper,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door. 
Rising  and  turning  as  the  door  opened, 
he  saw  framed  in  the  doorway  his 
son  Roswell,  behind  him  Arnold,  son 
of  his  brother  Jonathan.  Roswell 
clasped  his  son  in  his  arms  and  neither 
could  say  a  word.  Both  were  so  over¬ 
come  by  emotion.  After  a  bit.  Roswell 
held  his  son  at  arm’s  length,  looked 
at  him  intently,  and  spoke.  “Son.  you 
are  wearied.  Where  did  you  come 
from?”  The  boy,  for  he  was  only  17, 
was  worn  and  haggard.  There  were 
lines  etched  on  his  face  which  gave 
him  a  mature  look.  His  clothes  were 
ragged  and  torn.  “We  came  from  Al¬ 
bany.  We  were  exchanged  at  Ticonde- 
roga.”  The  few  words  told  Franklin 
much.  He  himself  knew  what  the  long 
trip  over  the  mountains  meant  in 
tired  and  aching  muscles,  in  torn  and 
bleeding  hands,  and  in  damp  and  wet 
clothes.  Fording  streams,  often  to  the 
armpits,  climbing  steep  rocks,  through 
thickets  of  brier  and  laurel,  and 
through  swamps  and  bogs.  It  was  a 
trip  to  try  a  man  well  equipped,  and 
here  these  youngsters  had  done  it 
with  no  arms  and  only  a  tomahawk. 
He  was  proud  of  their  courage  and 
stamina. 

“You  need  rest  now,  son.  Tomorrow 
you  can  tell  me  your  story.”  After 
fixing  a  bed  on  the  floor  for  the  boys, 
they  were  soon  fast  asleep.  Franklin 
resumed  his  seat  by  the  fire.  Having 
the  boys  back  reduced  his  score  to 
settle  against  the  savages,  but  he  could 
not  bring  back  his  Jerusha.  And  where 
was  his  baby  son?  Pondering  over 
these  he  fell  asleep.  L.  E.  Wilt 

The  End 


-  RECONDITIONED  STABLE  BLANKETS  - 

Wool  lined.  From  $2.00-$4.00.  PAUL  TAVETIAN 
62  East  Broadway  •  New  York  2.  N.  Y. 


Igurpee 

mm  See  Amazing  Giant 
Double  Snapdragons! 

This  new  Burpee  sensation 
is  in  natural  color  on  the 
front  cover.  128  pages,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures,  many  in 
color.  Finest  Burpee  catEiloir 
ever!  Best  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  —  Colossal  Alldoubie 
Petunias.  Super  Giant  Zin- 
nias,  Big  Marigolds.  Burpce^PjS^ 

Hybrid  tomatoes.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Sweet 
i  Corn — for  / 

|the  finest  (_ 
i  pardon 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  i 
360  Burpee  Building 
Philade’phia  32,  Pa. 

□  Send  Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 
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Snow  and  Ice  Removal 

Arrangements  for  control  of  snow 
and  ice  on  state  highways  during  the 
coming  winter  months  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  by  C.  H.  Sells,  N.  Y.  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  This 
work,  hitherto  a  responsibility  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  various 
counties,  became  a  State  function  under 
terms  of  legislation  enacted  this  year. 
Previously  the  counties  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  snow  control  on  the  high¬ 
ways;  the  State  paying  half  the  cost 
of  such  work,  but  not  in  excess  of  $75 
per  mile,  with  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  maintenance  crews  per¬ 
forming  all  necessary  sanding  and  ice 
control  operations  at  State  expense. 

Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the 
actual  snow  and  ice  control  operations 
will  now  be  done  by  the  counties  under 
contractual  agreements  with  the  State. 
Counties  which  have  not  elected  to 
perform  the  work  under  agreement 
with  the  State  have  arranged  to  make 
all  possible  county  equipment  and 
personnel  available  to  the  State  on  a 
reeompensible  basis.  Because  ice  con¬ 
trol  has  never  before  been  a  county 
responsibility,  several  counties  have 
found  themselves  unequipped  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  work  of  sanding  this  year. 
In  such  cases,  the  State  will  cooperate 
with  the  counties  this  year  by  making 
available  to  them  such  equipment  and 
manpower  as  it  may  have. 

In  some  counties,  available  snow 
control  equipment  is  barely  sufficient  to 
adequately  handle  the  plowing  of 
town  and  county  highways  which  must 
be  keot  open  for  general  traffic,  the 
operation  of  school  busses  and  for 
the  transportation  of  milk  to  market. 
Where  such  conditions  have  prevented 
the  county  from  undertaking  snow  and 
ice  control  operations  on  state  high¬ 
ways,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works,  using  its  own  equipment  and 
maintenance  crews,  will  perform  the 
work. 


OF  COURSE  you  are  planning  liberal  use  of  plant  foods  for 
large  yields  of  high  quality  crops  in  1947.  For  extra  yields 
and  extra  profits,  select  carefully  the  grades  of  fertilizer  which 
are  best  suited  to  your  individual  crops.  When  you  buy,  look 
for  the  famous  "International  Fertilizers”  trade  mark;  it  is 
your  assurance  of  quality  and  maximum  satisfaction  at  har¬ 
vest  time. 

MANY  THOUSANDS  of  farmers  know  from  years  of  money¬ 
making  experience  that  they  can  depend  on  International 
Fertilizer  for  quality  plant  foods.  For  excellent  mechanical 
condition.  For  maximum  crop-producing  power.  And  for  the 
helpful  service  of  the  International  Fertilizer  Agent. 

FOR  MORE  THAN  36  YEARS/  International  plant  foods  have 
been  extensively  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  crops.  At  its  26 
modern  manufacturing  plants.  International  is  producing 
quality  fertilizers  from  carefully  selected  materials,  including 
potash  and  phosphate  from  its  own  mines. 

CONSTANT  AGRONOMICAL  RESEARCH  is  being  carried  on  by 
International  in  its  own  laboratories  and  on  farms  and  in 
cooperation  with  Colleges  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  This  work  is  continually  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
how  to  formulate  plant  foods  with  the  greatest  crop-producing 
power  and  how  to  obtain  maximum  effectiveness  in  their  use 
on  the  farm. 

YOUR  INTERNATIONAL  FERTILIZER  AGENT  is  prepared  to  help 
you  now’  in  your  selection  of  the  correct  grade  and  the  proper 
application  of  International  Plant  Foods.  To  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  correct  grade  of  fertilizer  when  you  need  it,  order  early. 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 


FERTILIZERS 


MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 
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PAYED  THE  WAY  FOR 


CASH  FOR  YOU 

Those  tireless  pathfinders.  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark,  plagued  by  starvation, 
danger,  rocky  cliffs  and  rushing  rivers, 
tramped  the  steep  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
followed  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific. 
Skillfully,  they  explored  the  unknown 
resources  in  those  areas.  The  informa¬ 
tion  they  brought  back  to  President 
Jefferson  in  1806  helped  to  open  the 
Northwest  for  the  fur  trade. 

Today,  trappers  get  good  prices  for 
the  pelts  of  animals— many  of which  in¬ 
habited  the  territory  explored  by  Lewis 
and  Clark.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for  the 
muskrat  in  the  marshes,  the  mink  on  the 
banks  of  creeks,  the  skunk  around  clear¬ 
ings  and  pastures.  Catch  them  with 
Victors  ana  get  spot  cash. 


USE  THIS  TRAP 


Make  sure  your  catches 
don't  escape.  Use  the 
Oneida  Jump  Stop  Loss 
No.  1  JG  Trap.  Equipped 
with  an  auxiliary  guard, 
it  prevents  wring-off,  is 
light,  sturdy,  and  easy 
to  set. 


The  Victor  Catalog  contains  the  story  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  histories  of  famous 
trappers,  and  many  helpful  hints  on  traps  and 
trapping.  Want  it?  Send  for  your 
free  copy  now. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  214,  Utftz,  Pa. 


VICTOR  TRAPS 


Wait 
for  Your 
Unodilla ! 


The  kind  of  quality  lum¬ 
ber  that  goes  into  Unadilla 
Silos  is  not  available.  We 
will  not  use  sub-standard  ma¬ 
terials  and  label  our  product 
“  Unadilla .  ” 

Register  your  silo  specifica¬ 
tions  with  us.  We  will  notify 
you  just  as  soon  as  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  lumber  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CANT  FOOL 
Ruptured  FARMERS! 

No  sir-ee, — when  a  guy  has  to  dig  post  holes,  stretch 
fence,  carry  feed,  buzz  wood,  ana  do  a  hundred  other 
jobs,  he  knows  what  trouble  a  rupture  can  be  to  a 
man. 

Also  he  knows  whether  a  truss  is  really  holding  his 
rupture  up  eomfortaby  and  securely. 

And  that’s  why  more  ruptured  fanners  prefer  the 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Appliance.  It’s  light,  cool,  sani¬ 
tary.  Made-to-Measure.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  NO- 
RISK  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  results,— ready  for  you  now! 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  Box  3684,  Marshall,  Mich. 


MUSKRATS  and  MINK 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  ALL  RAW  FURS 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


Good  Books  for 

It  is  rare  that  the  gift  of  a  book 
is  not  appreciated.  Every  once  in 
a  while  you  may  meet  up  with  a  person 
who  claims  that  as  a  Christmas  present 
a  book  is  very  much  like  a  handker¬ 
chief,  that  it  does  not  show  much 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  Like 
as  not,  that  kind  of  criticism  usually 
seems  to  come  from  the  person  who 
never  really  learned  how  to  read  a 
book,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  get 
any  joy  or  satisfaction  either  out  of 
reading  or  selecting  a  book  for  a  friend. 
Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of 
people  are  different.  They  like  good 
books  to  read  themselves  and  they  also 
make  it  a  point  to  choose  suitable  books 
for  their  friends’  enjoyment.  Christmas 
is  “Book  Time,”  so  here  is  a  list  of  all 
the  latest  books  on  agriculture.  They 
can  be  purchased  direct  from  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  at  the  price  listed 
(N.  Y.  City  residents  add  2%  sales  tax). 
Put  your  order  in  now  to  insure  prompt 
delivery  before  the  last  minute  rush  in 
the  Christmas  mails! 

The  Countryman’s  Cookbook  —  By 
Haydn  S.  Pearson.  Any  countrywoman, 
who  has  made  a  first  rate  career  of 
feeding  her  men  folks  three  good  meals 
a  day,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  few 
fine  recipes  from  generations  back. 
Five  hundred  of  such  “grass  roots” 
recipes  have  been  collected  by  the 
author,  long  known  to  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  through  his  Country¬ 
man  Journal.  This  cookbook  is  like 
none  we  have  ever  seen  before — and 
there  are  some  60  on  our  Woman  and 
Home  shelves — for  it  is  delightfully 
conversational  and  practical  also.  Page 
after  page  reveals  some  dish  you  will 
relish  and  then,  before  the  ingredients 
are  listed,  Mr.  Pearson  practically  sits 
down  at  the  kitchen  table  to  tell  you 
just  why  it  is  he  thinks  Aunt  Agatha’s 
Chowder,  or  his  Red  Flannel  Hash, 
Blanche’s  Biscuits,  his  wife’s  Baked 
Beans,  or  Mrs.  Elliott’s  Famous  Fruit¬ 
cake,  is  the  best  he  ever  tasted.  When 
you  finally  get  down  to  cooking  and 
serving  it  yourself,  the  chances  are 
that  Mr.  P —  will  stay  to  sample  it! 

This  attractively  bound  book  has  16 
full  page  halftones  of  rural  landscapes 
you  often  see  on  glancing  out  your 
window  as  you  work.  That  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  these  beautiful  illustrations 
are  set  in,  without  any  relation  to  the 
recipes  themselves.  The  outer  picture 
in  color,  however,  of  a  sunny  kitchen 
will  strike  home  with  all  who  realize 
how  much  real  living  goes  on  in  this 
most  important  room  in  the  farmstead, 
large  or  small.  Perhaps  the  publishers 
will  print  the  next  edition  on  paper 
more  worthy  of  what  we  think  The 
Countryman’s  Cookbook  is  —  a  grand 
collection  of  recipes  to  try  out  and 
to  enjoy,  and  therefore  a  book  to  own. 
$3.00. 

Hatchery  Management  —  By  Roland 
C.  Hartman  and  G.  S.  Vickers.  Origin¬ 
ally  published  in  1932,  this  404-page 
book  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  considerable  new  material  on 
flock  management,  including  incu¬ 
bation  and  hatchery  sanitation  prob¬ 
lems.  A  new  chapter  on  sexing  chicks 
has  also  been  added,  as  well  as  a 
chapter  on  fair  trade  practices.  The 
majority  of  the  numerous  illustrations 
and  drawings  are  new.  A  great  deal 
of  material  is  devoted  to  methods  of 
advertising  and  selling  chicks. 

Any  poultryman  or  farm  family  who 
handles  fair  sized  flocks  of  birds  and 
desires  to  expand  into  the  hatchery 
business,  as  well  as  those  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  enterprise,  will  find  this 
new  revised  publication  a  gold  mine 
of  practical  and  useful  information,  d. 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $4.00  (New  York  City  residents 
add  eight  cents  sales  tax.) 


New  Riches  From  the  Soil  —  By 
Wheeler  McMillen.  Nearly  half  of  the 
nation’s  population,  which  is  composed 
of  the  farmers  and  all  those  who  buy 
and  sell  and  serve  in  rural  areas,  de¬ 
pend  for  their  prosperity  wholly  upon 
the  dollars  which  farmers  have  to 
spend.  The  other  urban  half  can  en¬ 
joy  prosperity  only  when  the  rural  half 
has  enough  spending  money  with  which 
to  buy  the  goods  and  services  offered 
by  the  peoples  of  the  cities.  To  guaran¬ 
tee  the  necessary  continuous  flow  of 
money  from  the  rural  districts  can 
best  be  established  by  finding  new  uses 
for  farm  crops  and  products  through 
applied  chemurgy,  which  is  that  branch 
of  chemistry  that  makes  raw  organic 
materials  available  for  industrial  uses. 
This  newly  published  395-pagg  book 
covers,  in  narrative  and  interesting  de¬ 
tail,  the  advances  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  field  of  chemurgy, 
and  shows  the  vast  possibilities  which 
still  lie  ahead  for  agriculture.  Price 
$3.00. 


Home  Garden  —  Vegetable  Crops,  by 
Homer  C.  Thompson,  $6.00;  New 
Garden  Encylopedia,  by  E.  L.  D. 
Seymour,  $4.00;  10,000  Garden  Questions 
Answered,  by  F.  F.  Rockwell,  $3.95; 
Greenhouses,  by  W.  J.  Wright,  $2.50; 
Plants  and  Flowers  in  the  Home,  by 
Kenneth  Post,  $2.00;  Onion  Production, 
by  Donald  Comin,  $2.00;  The  Vegetable 
Garden,  by  Edward  J.  Farrington,  $1.50. 

Fruits  —  Orchard  and  Small  Fruit 
Culture,  by  Auchter  and  Knapp,  $5.50; 


General  Horticulture,  by  Thos.  J.  Tal¬ 
bert,  $4.00;  Grow  Your  Own  Fruits,  by 
M.  G.  Kains,  $3.50;  Growing  Tree  and 
Small  Fruits,  by  Auchter  and  Knapp, 
$2.92;  Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  E. 
P.  Felt,  $2.00;  The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 
by  H.  B.  Tukey,  $1.50. 

•Smr 

Livestock  —  Artificial  Insemination  of 
Farm  Animals,  by  E.  J.  Perry,  $3.50; 
Modern  Milk  Goats,  by  Irmagarde 
Richards,  $3.00;  Sheep,  by  Horlacher 
and  Hammonds,  $2.50;  Feeding  Dairy 
Cattle,  by  T.  W.  Gullickson,  $2.50;  How 
to  Raise  Rabbits,  by  Frank  G.  Ash- 
brook,  $2.00;  Practical  Dog  Breeding, 
by  Harry  C.  Peake,  $1.95;  Home  Pork 
Production,  by  John  Smedley,  $1.50; 
The  Veterinary  Adviser,  by  A.  S. 
Alexander,  $1.50. 

Poultry — Commercial  Poultry  Farm¬ 
ing,  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart,  $4.00;  Poultry  Production,  by 
Lippincott  and  Card,  $4.00;  Diseases  and 
Parasites  of  Poultry,  by  Barger  and 
Card,  $3.75;  Successful  Poultry  Manage¬ 
ment,  by  Morley  A.  Jull,  $3.50;  Start¬ 
ing  Right  with  Turkeys,  by  G.  T. 
Klein,  $2.50;  A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 
by  J.  H.  Florea,  $2.50;  Successful 
Broiler  Growing,  by  Hoffman  and  John¬ 
son,  $2.50;  Making  Pigeons  Pay,  by 
W.  M.  Levi,  $2.50;  Egg  Farming,  by 
Willard  C.  Thompson,  $2.00. 

General  —  Farm  Buildings,  by  J.  C. 
Wooley,  $4.00;  Soils  and  Fertilizers,  by 
Firman  E.  Bear,  $3.75;  Farm  Machinery, 
by  A.  A.  Stone,  $3.25;  Shop  work  on  the 
Farm,  by  Mack  Jones,  $3.25;  A  Practi¬ 
cal  Guide  to  Successful  Farming,  by 
W.  S.  Moreland,  $2.95;  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment,  by  R.  R.  Hudelson,  $2.50;  The 
Farm  Primer,  by  W.  M.  Teller,  $2.50; 
Farm  Tractor  Maintenance,  by  Ivan 
G.  Morrison,  $2.50;  Into  the  Freezer 
and  Out,  by  Tressler,  Evers  and  Long, 
$2.50;  So  You’re  Going  to  Buy  a  Farm, 
by  Greenberg  and  Corbin,  $1.50. 

Household  —  The  Joy  of  Cooking, 
by  Irma  Rombauer,  $2.50;  Soy  Cook 
Book,  by  Demetria  Taylor,  $1.50;  Home 
Canning  Made  Easy,  by  Miriam 
Williams,  $1.50;  Home  Food  Preser¬ 
vation,  by  F.  W.  Fabian,  $1.50;  Nutri¬ 
tion  Simplified,  by  Bradley  and 
Loggans,-  $1.00. 

The  two  little  books  on  Americana, 
“Audubon  Birds”  and  “American  Wild 
Flowers”  (reviewed  in  our  last  issue, 
page  716)  are  mentioned  here  again  as 
very  appropriate  gift  books.  The  color 
plates  in  each  book  are  beautiful.  Price, 
$1.00  each. 

“Seven  Decades  of  Milk,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  is  the  latest  and  most  complete 
reference  book  on  the  dairy  industry 
and  its  history  in  New  York  State. 
Price  $3.00. 


Following  our  custom,  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing  a  list  of  some  of  the  books  that 
have  been  read  during  the  year  and 
which  may  offer  suggestions  for 
Christmas  presents.  We  have  tried  to 
make  the  list  varied  enough  for  all 
tastes.  Space  does  not  permit  a  review 
of  these  books,  but  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  of  them,  we  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  more  about  them  and  order 
them  for  you. 

There  is  always  one  book  that  stands 
out,  and  for  this  year  we  suggest 
“Lost  Men  of  American  History,”  by 
Stewart  Holbrook,  price  $3.50.  This 
is  a  fascinating  collection  of  pin-point 
biographies  of  prominent  men  and 
women  who  left  their  definite  imprint 
on  this  country’s  development  but  who 
somehow  have  been  skipped  over  and 
forgotten  by  our  historians  and  text 
book  writers. 

Novels  and  stories  about  farming  and 
frontier  life  include:  “No  Better  Land, 
by  L.  C.  Smith  ($2.75),  an  excellently 
written  pioneer  story;  another  good 
pioneer  story,  “The  Fields,”  by  Conrad 
Richter  ($2.50) ;  “Two  Billion  Acre 
Farm,”  by  Robert  West  Howard  ($2.50), 
a  newspaper  man’s  account  of  the 
agricultural  development  of  our 
country;  “The  Farm,”  by  Louis  Brom- 
field  ($3.00),  a  reprint,  but  still  very 
good,  with  beautiful  illustrations  by 
Kate  Lord;  “Happy  the  Land,”  by 
Louise  D.  Rich  ($3.00),  a  story  of 
Maine  living  with  a  solid,  down-to- 
earth  philosophy;  “The  Egg  and  I,”  by 
Betty  MacDonald  ($2.75),  one  of  this 
season’s  best  sellers;  “Small  Town,”  by 
Granville  Hicks  ($3.00),  interesting 
reading  for  those  city  folk  who  long 
for  the  country:  “Furrow’s  End,” 
($3.00),  an  anthology  of  farm  stories; 
and  “The  Garden  Calendar,”  by  Helen 
V.  Wilson  ($1.00),  a  calendar  engage¬ 
ment  book  with  lovely  pictures  of 
house  and  garden  plants  for  each  month. 

Political  books  include  Victor 
Kravchenko’s  “I  Chose  Freedom,” 
($3.50),  an  expose  of  Soviet  official¬ 
dom  by  an  ex-communist;  “The  Roose¬ 
velt  I  Knew,”  by  Frances  Perkins 
($3.75),  Secretary  of  Labor  during 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  presidency; 
“Woman  As  Force  in  History,”  by 
(Continued  on  Page  772) 
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IKON  CEMENT 


For  keeping:  farm  and  household  equipment,  tools 
and  utensils  In  repair,  always  keep  Smooth-On 
No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement  handy.  Stops  leaks, 
seals  s  cracks,  tightens  loose  parts  quickly, 
economically.  Hardens  like  metal,  stays  tight. 
Get  Smooth-On  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  larger  size 
at  your  hardware  store.  If  they  haven't  It,  write  us. 

ED  171?  40-Page  Repair 
L  It  E  £  Handbook 

Clear,  practical  instructions  for 
shortcut  metal  repairs.  170  dia¬ 
grams.  Send  postcard  for  your 
copy  today. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  Comsmoipaw  Avt.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.J. 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 
BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 

FDDTtUSH,0NS 


*!*'*•„ 

BniS 

.  WM  SOFT-SPONGY 
ALL  OYER 


LIKE 

WALKING 
ON  A 

_  PILLOW! 

Tat.  Tend. 

Do  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOUSES,  CORNS. 
WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS?  Try  Dr.  Barron’s 
New  Foot  Cushions  for  blessed  relief!  LIGHT, 

SPONGY,  AIR-VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes. 
Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL  to 
TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  ‘'Wonderful  for  tired, 

aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a  ploasure.” 

Happy  customer  writes:  "I  feel  like  I  have  new  fact 
in  just  a  few  hours." — H.  H..  Sedan,  Kan.  Send 
only  $2.98  for  A  PAIR  or  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN. 

30  - DAY  TRI44L  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no 
blessed  relicff*- 

ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  SL,  Dept.  5R,  N.  Y.  C.  24 


AOli^GT'COVER 

il»W  P*-«J 


Hot  Air  Deflector 

TRACTOR  HEATER 


KEEPS  OPERATOR  WARM  ON  COLD  DAYS 


SAVES  TIME  usually  lostdue 
toexcessiveeold — wcrkMORE 
DAYS,  MORE  NIGHTS  when 
necessary.  Deflectsmotorheat 
that  envelopes  operator  who 
regulates  amountof  heat  de¬ 
sired — no  enclosure  to  obstruct 
vision.  Ideal  for  all  draw  bar 
work.  29MODELS  individually  tailored  from  heavy 
treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVES 
work  days  formerly  lost — quickly  pays  for  itself. 
See  your  Implement  Dealer,  Farm  Supply  Store 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing  12  un¬ 
usual  features  and  price. 

REAP" '  ■'ISTRIBUTOPS  CO. 

I9I9-E  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

Your  Gun  Gets 

Full  Protection 

with  Hoppe’s  No  9 

This  gun  cleaner  does  more  than  merely 
remove  primer,  powder,  lead  and  metal 
fouling.  It  PREVENTS  rust  and  will 
STOP  rust  and  remove  the  scales 
if  rust  is  already  present.  Your 
dealer  sells  it  or  send  us  10c  for 
sample.  Our  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
sent  FREE  upon  post  card  re¬ 
quest  will  give  you  all  the  details. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33,  Pa. 

for  Tnventors  h^cnovrednt,f°rnee 

Write  today  for  Information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Boavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I.  D.  C. 

n  A  W  FUR  C TraPPers  8,1(1  country  dealers.  Ship 
IxATV  r  UI\Oy„ur  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 
is  appreciated.  Send  for  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Beef  Cattle  in  Dairy  Barn 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
simple  housing  needs  of  the  beef  breeds 
that  some  prospective  buyers  of  stock 
may  gain  the  notion  that  anything  with 
a  roof  on  it  wil  serve  for  their  winter 
quarters.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
dairymen  driven  from  their  old  busi¬ 
ness  by  labor  and  feed  shortages,  and 
lacking  familiarity  with  the  ways  of 
handling  beef  herds,  are  likely  to  have 
trouble  when  they  come  to  adapting 
their  barns  to  this  new  use.  They  will 
get  along  all  right  while  only  the 
foundation  cows  are  to  be  housed,  for 
these  can  run  loose  in  that  part  of  the 
barn  which  permits  direct  access  to  a 
yard.  The  problem  will  arrive  when 
there  are  heifers,  steers,  calves,  and 
the  old  cows  to  keep  separate  and 
yet  provide  them  with  shelter  and 
yards.  Many  barns,  because  of  their 
design,  their  location,  or  both,  are  not 
suitable  for  the  necessary  remodeling. 
If,  because  of  expense  or  a  lack  of 
materials  and  labor,  the  new  breeder 
cannot  then  build  new  sheds  and  yards, 
he  is  in  for  trouble. 

His  best  plan  in  such  a  situation  is 
to  train  his  herd,  beginning  with  the 
calves,  to  stand  in  the  stanchions  which 
are  already  available.  During  the 
Winter  the  dairy  barn  can  then  house 
the  whole  herd  at  night.  During  the 
day  the  herd  will  be  outdoors  eating 
hay  from  racks.  Only  two  yards  are 
needed,  one  for  females,  the  other  for 
steers  and  perhaps  the  bull.  If  the 
yard  is  of  ample  size,  the  females  "of 
all  ages  will  get  along  well  enough. 
Since  most  barns  have  a  door  at  each 
end,  the  separate  entrances  for  fe¬ 
males  and  steers  are  no  problem.  In 
the  late  afternoon  when  the  doors  are 
opened,  a  herd  that  is  fed  some  grain 
in  the  evening  will  come  in  quickly, 
and,  except  for  the  original  untrained 
cows,  can  be  stanchioned  fast.  If  a 
third  entrance  leading  to  a  pen  is 
not  available  for  them,  the  cows  will 
quickly  learn  to  pass  beyond  the 
younger  animals  and  enter  an  area 
partitioned  off  for  them.  The  steers, 
entering  from  another  door,  can  never 
get  among  the  females  because  of  a 
partition.  Outdoor  feeding  racks  should, 
of  course,  be  placed  on  the  Southern 
side  of  a  building,  board  fence,  or 
other  windbreak  that  is  convenient  to 
the  hay  storage. 

To  a  beef  breeder  accustomed  to 
handling  large  numbers  of  animals  on 
the  loose,  and  using  yards,  lanes,  gates, 
and  squeezes  to  facilitate  management, 
this  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  work. 
Actually,  for  the  small  fellow  in  a 
cold  climate,  with  little  help,  and  us¬ 
ing  expensive  grain  and  existing  barns, 
it  is  the  solution  to  his  problem.  When 
using  this  system,  I  found  that  after 
the  herd  had  finished  the  morning  grain, 
all  of  the  animals  would  promptly  go 
outdoors  when  released.  By  closing 
the  doors  I  kept  them  out  until  supper 
time.  When  the  doors  were  opened,  the 
animals  would  come  in  and  go  directly 
to  their  proper  places.  Only  on  days 
that  were  cold  and  wet  or  windy  did 
I  let  the  herd  come  indoors  early. 
Bedding  scattered  on  the  ground  snow 
was  satisfactory  for  day  resting.  It  is 
true  that  some  experiments  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  shown  that  steers  run¬ 
ning  loose  made  better  gains  than 
steers  fastened  up.  However,  the 
fastened  ones  were  held  day  and  night, 
which  is  much  different  from  letting 
them  get  needed  sunshine  and  exercise 
each  day.  I  claim  that  sffeers  or  any 
other  cattle  constantly  running  loose 
in  close  quarters,  will  not  make  the 
best  gains  unless  they  are  sorted  ac¬ 
cording  to  age,  size,  and  stex.  Without 
this  segregation  in  separate  yards  the 
larger  and  more  aggressive  ones  will 
drive  the  timid  away  from  the  grain 
trough,  and  also  molest  them  at  night. 
It  is  because  the  necessary  yards  and 
sheds  for  this  segregation  are  a  big 
expense  and  of  questionable  economic 
value  for  a  small  beef  herd,  that  the 
night  stanchioning  method  appears  more 
practicable  for  many  Northeastern 
farms. 

Since  the  herd  is  turned  out  during 
the  day,  it  should  not  be  kept  too 
warm  at  night,  for  this  will  make 
it  more  susceptible  to  colds.  The  hardy 
beef  breeds  will  do  best  in  a  well 
ventilated  barn,  althoug1  *"  ’raft  should 
not  be  permitted  to  blow  directly  on 
the  animals,  and  they  should  have 
plenty  of  good  bedding.  I  found  that 
my  Angus  herd  did  well  even  though 
the  barn  was  so  cold  that  the  droppings 
froze  solid  during  the  night.  Under 
the  plan  that  I  have  described,  each 
animal  gets  its  full  share  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  grain  and  the  night 
feeding  of  hay.  Less  bedding  is  needed, 
the  animals  stay  cleaner,  and  inocu¬ 
lation  and  blood-testing  are  made  easy. 
Manure  can  be  quickly  cleaned  out 
each  day,  and  a  large  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  housed  in  small  space. 

Vermont  R.  d.  b. 


Pasture  and  Fence  for  Sheep 

I  have  a  place  in  northwestern 
Connecticut.  The  area  is  about  28  acres. 
It  consists  of  a  lake,  pasture  wood  and 
swampland.  My  idea  has  been  to  fence 
it  in  for  sheep,  to  put  them  on  in  the 
Spring,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  the 
Fall.  My  sole  purpose  in  having  sheep 
is  to  keep  the  grass  and  shrubbery 
down,  as  it  is  impossible  to  mow, 
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During  part  of  the  week  they  would 
be  left  there  with  no  one  to  look 
after  them.  Do  you  think  this  would 
work  out  all  right?  What  type  of  fence 
would  you  recommend?  There  seem 
to  be  two  types,  one  about  four  feet 
high,  with  six  inch  mesh,  where  you 
put  one  or  two  single  barbed  wires  at 
the  top;  and  the  other  a  graduated  type 
of  fence.  Would  you  recommend  any 
particular  type  of  sheep  and  about  how 
many  would  you  need  to  an  acre  of 
pasture  land?  e.  w.  b. 

New  York 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  pasture 
sheep  under  the  conditions  outlined. 
The  great  trouble  with  pasturing  sheep 
and  leaving  them  for  varying  periods 
of  time  is  that  they  are  very  liable  to 
be  molested  by  sheep-killing  dogs.  In 
any  case,  it  is  never  advisable  to  leave 
them  without  observation  at  least  once 
a  day  to  see  that  everything  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

As  to  a  fence,  the  primary  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  to  have  one  sufficiently 
high  and  with  small  enough  mesh  to 
keep  out  dogs.  The  only  one  we  would 
recommend  is  a  heavy,  woven  wire, 
eight  feet  high,  six  inch  mesh,  with 
three  barbed  wire  strands  spaced  about 
eight  inches  apart  from  the  top,  on 
iron  supports  which  slope  outward.  If 
this  barbed  wire  is  electrified,  it  will 
be  helpful  in  keeping  out  predatory 
animals.  Where  sheep  can  be  pastured 
and  brought  into  the  barn  at  night, 
it  serves  to  protect  them  against  dogs. 

There  are  very  few  cases  where 
pasture  is  sufficiently  good  to  much 
more  than  just  maintain  sheep,  so  that 
from  a  strictly  commercial  standpoint, 
buying  sheep  in  the  Spring  and  put¬ 
ting  them  on  pasture  until  Fall,  and 
then  selling  them,  would  not  result  in 
any  profit  or  gain.  In  your  case  where 
you  desire  only  to  keep  the  grass 
and  shrubbery  down,  the  question  of 
possible  profit  would  not  enter  into 
this  proposition.  However,  the  area  to 
be  grazed  would  not  appear  to  be  very 
favorable  as  pasture.  The  fact  that  it 
is  rather  swampy  and  probably  also 
covered  with  some  brush  would  not  be 
very  suitable  for  sheep.  On  low,  wet 
land,  sheep  frequently  develop  foot  rot 
due  to  too  much  moisture  being  con¬ 
stantly  around  their  feet.  If  there  is 
any  area  on  your  land  that  would 
afford  some  dry  pasture,  these  wet 
spots  may  not  be  too  serious  a  factor. 
The  Romney  Marsh  is  a  medium  wool 
breed  that  is  especially  resistant  to 
foot  rot  and  therefore  the  breed  that 
would  seem  to  be  most  suitable  for 
your  purposes. 


The  KEY  to  Contour  Farming 


Cornbelt  colleges  and  experiment  stations  predict  a  new  and  better 
crop  growing  system,  based  on  contour  tillage. 

Advance  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  reports  indicate  a  national 
average  yield  increase  of  11  per  cent  to  date  for  contour-cultivated 
corn. 


Frozen  Clover  Upsets  Cow 

Our  cow  is  scouring  badly  from  get¬ 
ting  out  and  eating  some  frozen  clover  I 
or  something.  We  give  her  block  salt; 
could  this  cause  scours?  mrs.  m.  t. 

Cumberland  County,  Me. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  pastur¬ 
ing  of  frozen  clover  has  resulted  in 
the  chronic  digestive  disturbance  that 
you  mention.  If  you  will  give  this  cow 
a  drench,  using  one  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  in  one  gallon  of  water,  adminis¬ 
tering  it  with  a  long-neck  bottle,  it 
will  clean  out  her  digestive  tract,  and 
thus  help  clear  up  the  condition.  In 
giving  the  drench,  be  careful  and  do 
not  get  her  head  too  high,  as  this  would 
cause  choking  and  might  get  it  on  her 
lungs  with  serious  results.  If  you  feed 
her  only  timothy  hay  for  a  few  days 
following  this  treatment,  it  would 
probably  help  to  get  her  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  You  could  then,  gradu¬ 
ally,  start  feeding  grain  until  she  is 
eating  the  usual  amount.  We  do  not 
think  the  salt  block  had  anything  to 
do  with  causing  this  condition.  In  fact 
all  livestock  should  have  access  to  salt 
at  all  times.  It  is  possible  that  she  will 
not  milk  as  heavy  for  the  rest  of  this 
lactation  period  because  of  this  long 
continued  digestive  upset. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  October,  1946,  are 
as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Shawangunk  Co-op.  Dairies  $6.00  $.127 
*  Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  5.70  .1212 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  5.69  .1209 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op .  5.64  .12 

Sullivan  County  Co-op _  5.47  .1164 

Four  County  Creameries..  5.30  .1127 

Delaware  County  Co-op...  5.285  .1124 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  5.285  .1124 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  5.26  .1119 

Arkport  Dairies .  5.26  .1119 

Cohocton  Creameries . 5.26  .1119 

Grandview  Dairies .  5.26  .1119 

Roselake  Dairies .  5.26  .1119 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.25  *1 117 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.205  .1107 

Dairymen’s  League .  5.15  .1095 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  5.09  .1082 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  5.09  .1082 


These  are  basic  prices.  Pat.  freight,  bonuses,  and 

other  charges  and  differentials  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  gome  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $4,86;  Buffalo. 
$4.94;  Rochester.  $5.23. 

*  Price  paid  at  New  Palta.  N.  Y. 

An  additional  40  cents  a  cwt.  was  paid  by  dealers 
and  co-operatives  above  the  $4.86  Administrator's 

price,  on  all  milk  shipped  to  the  New  York  City 
market,  regardless  of  use. 

The  Class  I  price  for  October  milk  under  the 
Federal  Order  was  $5.02;  for  November  milk  $5.46- 
and.  as  we  go  to  press.  $5.24  for  December  milk  al¬ 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  final  Class  I  price  for 
this  month's  milk  will  be  fixed  at  $5.48  a  cwt. 


Allis -Chalmers  FRONT-MOUNTED  implements  with  DUAL 
DEPTH  CONTROL  make  contouring  a  real  possibility  for  the 
average  farm.  A  planter  and  cultivator  mounted  ahead  of  the 
driver’s  seat  make  it  easy  to  follow  a  curved  row. 


Seed  and  fertilizer  can  be  placed  at  precise  depth,  in  contour  rows 
that  catch  and  hold  moisture  on  the  slope.  Rotary  hoe  cultivator 
attachments  roll  directly  over  the  row,  lifting  out  weeds.  Fewer 
young  crop  plants  damaged  by  cultivator  shovels  mean  a  higher 
stalk  population  per  acre. 


These  are  methods  recognized  as  setting  a  major  new  trend  in 


agriculture.  Allis-Chalmers  "looks  ahead”  to  better  living  for  every 


family  farm. 


can  place  seed  and  fertilizer  at 
the  desired  depth. 


[  ALLIS-CHALMERS  ^ 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N«W- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Hitlerism  in  Labor 

THE  issue  between  labor  leadership  and 
the  American  public  has  been  drawn  very 
clearly  in  the  coal  strike  called  by  John  L. 
Lewis.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  issue  has 
been  so  clear  that  no  one  can  obscure  its  real 
meaning.  In  that  sense,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
face  the  issue  now.  As  we  go  to  press,  may 
a  fervent  hope  be  expressed  that  this  time 
the  issue,  having  been  drawn  and  fully  recog¬ 
nized,  will  not  be  straddled. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  especially  concerned 
about  the  legal  technicalities.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  both  the  government  and  the  union 
can  and  will  argue  them  persuasively.  Nor 
can  the  question  of  wages,  unfortunately  for 
the  miners  themselves,  take  the  spotlight.  The 
real  issue  is  whether  one  man  can  be  given, 
or  take  to  himself,  so  much  power  that  he 
can  dominate  and  control  every  vein  of  our 
social  and  economic  existence. 

The  fact  that  John  Lewis  may  be  an  in¬ 
telligent  person  with  the  interests  of  his  men 
at  heart  does  not  lessen  the  gravity  of  the 
issue.  Good  or  bad,  smart  or  stupid,  kind  or 
cruel,  it  makes  no  difference.  No  one  man 
has  the  right,  either  from  government,  society 
or  God,  to  exercise  such  ruthless  domination 
over  every  one  of  his  fellow  men  without 
responsibility  to  anyone  and  free  from  all 
censure  and  penalty,  regardless  of  the  damage 
or  injury  inflicted.  Mr.  Lewis’  love  of  power 
is  not  personal  to  him  alone;  he  is  merely 
typical  of  many  of  our  labor  leaders  today. 
Nor  are  these  ambitious  leaders  solely  to 
blame  for  their  love  of  power.  They  have  had 
two  great  supporters,  one  active,  the  other 
passive.  The  former  was  the  New  Deal 
bureaucracy  that  pampered  union  heads  with 
the  closed  shop  and  special  immunities  given 
to  no  one  else,  mainly  for  the  political  support 
they  received  in  return.  Fortunately,  that 
bureaucracy  is  in  a  pretty  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition  today  and  is  in  no  position  to  bargain 
for  anything.  The  second  helpmate  has  been 
the  union  membership  itself.  The  men  have 
developed  a  “leader”  complex  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  do  as  their  leader  commands; 
those  who  refuse  represent  a  very  weak 
minority.  The  original  intent  behind  or¬ 
ganizing  workers,  whether  they  be  in  in¬ 
dustrial  unions  or  agricultural  cooperatives, 
was  to  give  those  workers  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  through 
this  collective,  democratic  strength  to  put 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  interests  with  which  they  were  forced 
to  deal.  That  intention  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  completely  forgotten  by  the  men  them¬ 
selves  and  is  being  deliberately  clouded  by 
their  ambitious  leaders  who  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  members’  inertia  and  blind 
faith,  to  build  their  own  power  houses.  The 
coal  strike  is  a  glaring  example  of  this  dic¬ 
tatorship  trend,  with  the  miners  following 
“Old  John,”  be  he  right  or  wrong. 

The  Germans  followed  Hitler  and  the 
Italians  followed  Mussolini,  and  today  both 
those  countries  are  desolate  and  powerless, 
victims  of  their  own  “leader”  complexes.  That 
is  always  the  end  of  totalitarianism,  and  it  can 
happen  in  unionism  just  as  surely  as  it  has 
happened  with  nations.  The  rise  of  the  dictator 
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is  spectacular,  but  the  ruin  he  leaves  after 
him  is  irreparable.  Whether  this  coal  strike 
is  settled  or  broken,  is  not  the  important  issue. 
What  is  critically  important  is  how  long 
workers  are  going  to  be  pushed  around  like 
puppets  by  their  bogus  leaders  and  refuse  to 
exercise  the  privileges  of  their  collective 
strength  and  assume  the  corresponding  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The  longer  they  drift  along 
blindly,  the  more  punitive  will  be  the  public’s 
reaction,  and  the  greater  the  possibility  they 
will  lose  all  they  have  gained  in  the  past  25 
years. 


New  Farm  Frontiers 

FDR  the  past  few  years,  farm  products 
have  been  in  short  supply  in  relation  to 
world  demand,  but  under  our  faulty  system 
of  food  and  commodity  distribution  it  will 
probably  not  be  long  before  we  will  again 
return  to  the  point  where  supply  will  be 
greater  than  demand;  that  is,  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  drift  there.  The  research  division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  doing  some  valuable  work 
in  its  four  chemurgic  laboratories  that  may  be 
of  great  assistance  in  arresting  that  trend. 

About  150  research  projects,  dealing  with 
farm  commodities  for  possible  use  with  the 
armed  services,  were  carried  on  by  these 
centers  during  the  war  years.  In  one  labora¬ 
tory,  scientists  were  able  to  increase  the  yield 
of  penicillin  so  that  it  could  be  produced  on 
a  commercial  scale.  This  was  accomplished  by 
using  two  agricultural  products  for  feeding 
the  mold,  namely,  corn  steeping  liquor,  a  by¬ 
product  from  the  manufacture  of  corn  starch, 
which  was  formerly  largely  wasted,  and  milk 
sugar.  Research  in  another  laboratory  has 
demonstrated  that  much  better  tire  cord  can 
be  made  from  certain  selected  strains  of  cotton 
especially  grown  for  this  purpose,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  a  good  future  market  for  cotton  of  this 
desired  type,  and  thereby  giving  more  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  ever-recurring  cotton  surplus 
problem.  In  a  third  laboratory,  chemists  have 
found  another  use  for  the  buckwheat  plant. 
From  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  green 
plant  they  have  obtained  a  drug  called  “rutin” 
which  is  reported  to  offer  great  promise  in 
the  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure.  Other 
laboratory  technicians  are  trying  to  find  a 
wider  commercial  use  for  chicken  feathers  so 
as  to  enchance  their  sale  value  for  farmers 
and  poultrymen.  The  most  promising  phase  of 
this  particular  study  is  the  production  of  a 
chicken-feather  fiber.  The  wet  strength  of 
this  fiber  is  still  too  low  for  practical  use,  but 
the  outlook  for  correcting  this  fault  appears 
to  be  promising. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  farm 
problems  that  are  being  successfully  attacked 
by  research.  Such  new  outlets  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil  should,  if  carefully  developed 
and  kept  from  monopolistic  hands,  go  far  in 
reducing  to  a  large  extent  the  agricultural 
surpluses  that  regularly  plague  our  economy 
in  peacetime. 


Weak  Medicine  Never  Cures 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  many  years  and  have  always  considered  it  ex¬ 
cellent,  and,  above  all,  liberal  in  principle.  How¬ 
ever,  the  editorial  “Good  for  Otsego  County”  in  your 
September  7  issue  changed  my  opinion  considerably. 

Since  when  is  it  the  prerogative  of  any  group, 
G.  I.s  or  otherwise,  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands?  If  any  fraud  or  other  act  of  lawlessness  is 
being  committed,  is  there  not  always  a  lawful 
method  of  handling  the  same  through  the  proper 
and  duly  constituted  authorities?  Or  are  we  to  have 
anarchistic  gangs  roving  about  forcing  their  own 
will,  K.  K.  K.  style,  right  or  wrong,  and  without  let 
or  hindrance?  This  is  definitely  a  dangerous  and 
un-American  trend. 

Personally,  I  am  not  in  harmony  with  communists 
or  any  other  political  group,  but  I  can  definitely  see 
the  real  danger  in  any  kind  of  lawlessness.  I  say, 
“Shame  on  Otsego  County”  or  any  other  place 
constricting  civil  rights.  dr.  c. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

We  willingly  recognize  Dr.  C’s  right  to  hold 
and  express  these  opinions,  but  even  in  spite 
of  the  stern  criticism  he  directs  at  us,  we  still 
stand  four  square  by  what  we  wrote.  Five 
men,  representing  the  Communist  Party,  went 
into  Otsego  County  last  August  to  obtain 
signatures  on  Communist  Party  nomination 
petitions.  According  to  all  reports  available, 
none  of  which  has  either  been  discredited  or 
contradicted,  these  solicitors  misrepresented 
their  purposes  and  concealed  the  real  reason 
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for  obtaining  signatures.  When  the  trick  was 
detected,  a  small  group  of  Cooperstown  citi¬ 
zens  met  up  with  the  five  men,  told  them  they 
were  not  wanted  in  the  community  and  asked 
them  to  leave. 

It  is  Dr.  C’s  opinion  that  the  civil  rights  of 
any  person,  or  group  of  persons,  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  seems  highly 
questionable  that  any  person,  admittedly 
pledged  to  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of 
government,  has  or  should  claim  to  have  the 
right  to  equal  protection  of  our  laws  along 
with  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens.  Further 
than  that,  experience  has  proven  only  too  well 
in  the  past  10  years  that  the  vicious,  ever- 
festering  incubus  of  revolution  thrives  on  just 
such  appeasement  as  Dr.  C.  prescribes.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  dose  of  medicine  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  communist  group  by  Otsego 
County  has  proven  very  effective.  The  good 
doctor  can  rest  assured  that  if  there  had  been 
no  misrepresentation,  or  if  these  five  had  even 
the  flimsiest  claim  for  a  violation  of  their  so- 
called  civil  rights,  they  would  have  made  a 
violent  crusade  of  the  incident  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  So  far, 

there  hasn’t  been  a  peep. 

■  -  ■■■—--  -  —  --  - 

Wintertime  in  the  Orchard 

THERE  are  many  timely  orchard  chores 
that  can  be  profitably  attended  to  during 
the  coming  winter  months.  Mouse  control  is 
distinctly  important  because  mice  may  girdle 
the  trunks  and  roots  of  fruit  trees  and  cause 
serious  loss  in  the  orchard  unless  controlled. 
The  area  immediately  around  the  tree  bases 
should  already  be  cleared  of  grass,  weeds  and 
other  trash.  Every  Fall,  the  galvanized  wire 
guards  on  young  trees  should  be  checked  to 
be  sure  they  are  tight  at  the  ground  level  and 
properly  placed  around  the  tree  trunks.  Clean 
bases  and  well  placed  wire  guards  help,  but 
careful  distribution  of  poison  bait  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  protecting  the  orchard 
from  mice.  Rodent  control  specialists  now 
offer  us  a  rodenticide  with  directions  for 
sprinkling  this  black  powder  on  diced  apple 
baits.  These  baits,  when  placed  in  the  active 
runways,  have  been  especially  effective  in  the 
control  of  mice  in  our  Northeastern  orchards. 

Progressive  growers  should  take  advantage 
of  available  time  during  the  winter  months 
to  clean  out  hedge-rows  as  a  means  of  help¬ 
ing  in  pest  control.  Stone  walls  should  also  be 
removed  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
better  use  of  machinery  in  the  orchard.  Many 
orchards  have  crowding,  filler  trees  that  should 
be  either  removed  or  at  least  fanned  by  heavy 
pruning  on  the  two  opposite  sides  so  to  per¬ 
mit  the  standard  or  permanent  trees  to  de¬ 
velop  properly.  The  stress  of  the  war  years 
often  prevented  the  necessary  orchard  prun¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  well  to  make  use  of  all  good 
weather  this  Winter  to  see  that  the  orchard  is 
pruned  thoroughly  and  effectively.  Dense  trees 
do  not  permit  sunlight  to  the  inner  branches 
and  sunlight  is  important  if  there  is  to  be 
fruit  bud  formation  inside  the  tree.  Thick 
growing  trees  cannot  be  properly  sprayed  for 
pest  control  and  naturally  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  fancy,  well-colored  fruit. 

About  Raising  Dairy  Calves 

page  762  of  this  issue  is  an  interesting 
story  about  the  experiences  of  several 
New  York  farmers  with  raising  dairy  calves 
by  various  methods.  As  to  just  how  much 
whole  milk  it  is  best  and  most  profitable  to 
feed  a  dairy  calf,  varies  according  to  the  prices 
that  can  be  obtained  for  the  milk  and  the 
calf,  but  there  are  still  many  variations  and 
modifications  of  the  ways  and  amounts  for 
feeding  milk,  meal,  grain  and  roughage  to 
calves.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from 
other  R.  N.-Y.  readers  about  their  experiences 
in  raising  dairy  calves,  and  which  they  have 
found  satisfactory  and  profitable  in  their  own 
farm  operations. 

Brevities 

"Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified, 
even  as  it  is  with  you.” — 2  Thes.  3: 1. 

A  hunter  in  the  Vermont  woods  reports  that  a 
strange  patch  of  white  on  the  brown  leafy  earth 
proved  to  be  wild  strawberries  in  full  bloom.  This 
was  on  November  12. 

The  New  England  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  is 
noted  for  its  constructive  work  for  the  industry.  The 
annual  meeting  of  this  organization  will  be  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  December  13. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

That  was  an  excellent  editorial  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  entitled: 
“Newcomers  in  the  Country.”  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  farm  families  of 
many  communities,  the  increasing 
number  of  city  families  who  are  buy¬ 
ing  Summer  and  weekend  places 
makes  a  real  problem.  I  have  done 
quite  a  bit  of  travelling  in  Maine, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  this 
year  and'  the  point  I  heard  mentioned 
most  frequently  about  city  people  in 
the  country,  is  the  one  stressed  by 
the  editorial:  “Up  here  in  central 
Vermont,”  one  farmer  said,  “it  used  to 
be  possible  20  years  ago  to  get  all  the 
young,  strong  fellows  you  needed  to 
help  in  farming.  Most  of  us  took  on 
one  or  two  extras  in  the  Spring  and 
kept  them  into  the  Fall.  Then  many 
of  these  men  worked  in  the  woods.  A 
good  many  married,  settled  down  as 
year-round  helpers  on  our  farms,  and 
eventually  many  of  them  got  started 
on  a  farm  of  their  own.  Now  it’s  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  up  and  coming, 
strong  fellows,  many  of  them  veterans, 
just  laugh  at  farm  jobs,  so  far  as  real 
farming  is  concerned.  They  work  for 
city  families  who  ‘play  a  little’  at  farm¬ 
ing.  They  are  becoming  carpenters  and 
masons  and  call  an  eight  hour  day 
enough.  They’re  getting  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  an  hour.  We  dirt 


farmers  can’t  pay  that  price.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  many  of  us  who  used  to 
run  20  to  30  milk  cows  have  cut  down 
our  herds,  and  we’ve  cut  down  on  the 
farm  work  to  where  we  can  handle 
it  ourselves.” 

The  Countryman  doesn’t  pretend  to 
know  the  answer.  He  has  seen  a  few 
interesting  sidelights.  For  example, 
where  the  herds  have  been  cut  any¬ 
where  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  the 
farmers  are  keeping  their  best  cows. 
Here  and  there  over  the  Northeast, 
family  farms  are  once  again  beginning 
to  raise  field  corn,  oats  and  barley  for 
grain.  It  may  be  that  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  with  the  main  line  milk  or  cream, 
we  shall  see  higher  quality  livestock 
plus  home-raised  feeds. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  seems 
fairly  clear.  The  trend  is  well  es¬ 
tablished.  More  and  more  city  families 
are  going  to  buy  up  country  places 
that  have  been  farms  for  generations, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
places  will  not  be  operated  as  farms. 
They  will  be  homes,  but  not  producers 
of  foodstuffs.  On  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledgers  is  this  fact,  if  observation  is 
correct.  The  city  owners  fix  up  places 
that  often  were  running  down  hill. 
They  buy  a  considerable  number  of 
places  that  are  not  practical  farm  units 
anyway.  The  most  of  the  land  was 
meant  to  raise  lumber.  Since  it  seems 
certain  that  more  and  more  ownership 


of  property  in  the  Northeastern  area 
will  go  to  city  people,  there  is  only 
one  sensible  and  practical  attitude. 
Farmers  and  city  folks  must  learn  to 
adjust  to  each  other. 

Massachusetts  .  h.  s.  p. 

A  Vermonter  on  Farm 
Prices 

Recently  a  lady  from  New  York 
State  sent  me  a  clipping  about  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  milk,  and  asked 
if  I  did  not  think  that  this  increase 
was  caused  by  millionaire  farmers  who 
had  expensive  equipment  and  were 
willing  to  pay  $1,000  for  one  cow.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  milk  question 
in  her  section,  but  for  many  years 
Vermont  has  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  State  in  the  Union  with 
more  cows  than  people;  but  honestly 
I  -don’t  know  any  millionaires,  at  least 
in  our  county. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
wealthy  collected  fine  cows,  horses, 
hogs,  dogs  or  poultry  from  the  same 
impulse  that  leads  others  to  collect 
paintings,  antiques  and  other  works  of 
art;  or  me  to  collect  old  roses.  But 
the  farmer  must  have  higher  prices 
for  his  products  because  it  costs  him 
more  to  produce  them, 
to  us  one  time  and  wanted  to  buy  a 
cow.  We  advised  her  to  go  to  nearby 


dealers.  “But,”  she  said,  “they  ask  so 
much,  and  my  uncle  says  it  doesn’t 
cost  the  ground  any  more  to  grow  a 
ton  of  hay  now  than  it  ever  did.”  For¬ 
getting  the  courtesy  due  a  guest,  I 
asked  if  she  “didn’t  consider  that  my 
husband  and  my  sons,  and  our  horses 
were  entitled  to  the  same  pay  for 
raising  cow  feed  as  her  husband  re¬ 
ceived  at  other  work.”  She  hasn’t 
called  on  me  since. 

Less  than  50  years  ago,  a  good  man 
could  be  hired  on  a  farm  for  $10.00  a 
month  and  his  board,  washing  and 
mending;  he  would  work  from  sunup 
to  sundown.  At  that  time  milk  was 
four  cents  a  quart.  Today  a  man  would 
not  do  that  work  for  less  than  $100. 
At  that  ratio  for  work,  milk  should  be 
40  cents  a  quart.  Taxes,  equipment, 
everything,  has  risen  just  about  the 
same. 

If  people  would  cease  complaining 
about  the  cost  of  milk  and  buy  their 
children  more  milk  and  fewer  movie 
tickets,  who  will  say  but  what  they 
would  be  better  off  morally  and  physi¬ 
cally?  A  little  fifth  grader  asked  if  I 
didn’t  love  murder  stories;  said  she 
did  and  all  the  children  in  her  room 
did,  but  Teacher  didn’t  approve.  Her 
parents  are  not  of  criminal  tendencies, 
nor  are  the  other  pupils’;  so  why? 

Ponder  these  things  as  your  Christmas 
gift  to  a  troubled  world.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 

Vermont 


AC’S  ASSURE  UTMOST  RELIABILITY 


TRACTORS  START  EASIER 
WITH  TODAY’S  AC  PLUGS 


(a  plus  value  of  "Wider  Heat  Range  per  plug”) 


AG 


Keep  an  extra  set  of  clean  AC's  on 
hand  to  use  while  you  have  dirty 
plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted  regularly 
at  a  Registered  AC  Cleaning  Station. 


Quicker  starting  and  better  all-’round 
spark  plug  performance  are  the 
direct  results  of  insulators  made  from 
AC’s  superior  ceramic  material,  which 
assures  wider  Heat  Range  per  plug. 
This  material  was  developed  by  AC 
and  made  possible  the  aircraft  plugs 
used  in  bombers  and  fighter  planes 
in  World  War  II. 

These  improved  AC  plugs  reduce 
your  spark  plug  expense.  They  stay 
clean  longer.  They  maintain  engine 
power  over  a  wider  range  of  oper¬ 
ating  conditions,  saving  money  be¬ 
cause  they  make  full  use  of  the  fuel. 
Try  these  longer-lived  AC’s.  They  re¬ 
sist  cracking,  splitting  and  blistering. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
engine  temperatures,  and  that  means 
sure-fire  performance  for  starting  and 
idling,  as  well  as  for  heavy  loads. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


ToO- 


Will  the  health  and  profit  robbing  "Hidden  Hunger"  menace 
move  into  your  barn  this  winter?  You  can  help  to  keep  him 
out,  keep  profits  in,  by  regularly  feeding  Near’s  MinRaltone. 
Good  feeding,  plus  MinRaltone  is  your  best  insurance  against: 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER" .  .  .  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peak 
production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  the  possible  ravaging 
effects  of  "Hidden  Hunger’’  because  it  supplies  11  Hidden - 
Hunger'Fighting  mineral  elements  plus  Vitamin  D  needed 
by  all  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peak  produc¬ 
tion  and  reproduction.  Experienced  dairymen  know  it  pays 
to  feed  MinRaltone  the  year  around .  Write  for  literature  and 
the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


fl£H 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

J  A  HEALTH 

*  PRODUCTION 


Copr.  19-16  Near’n  Food  C».,Ia«. 
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The  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  is  better  for  you, 
Mr.  Dairyman,  because  it  puts  more 
money  into  your  pocket  and  saves 
you  a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work. 

It  makes  more  and  cleaner  milk 
for  you  .  .  .  reduces  your  cost  of 
producing  that  milk  .  .  .  saves 
barn  help  .  .  .  increases  your  margin 
of  profit  per  cow  .  .  .  eliminates 
disagreeable,  tiring  hand  milking — 
the  most  disliked  job  on  the  farm  . . . 
and  through  De  Laval  Better 
Milking  helps  preserve  good  udder 
health  in  your  herd. 

That’s  why  it’s  better  for  the  cow, 
too.  Its  fast,  uniform  milking  action 
is  pleasing  to  her  .  . .  inducing 
maximum  yield.  It  is  gentle  .  .  . 
comfortable  .  .  .  and  kind  to  her 
sensitive  udder.  Cows  like  De  Laval 
Better  Milking  .  .  .  and  prove  it  in 
terms  of  increased  milk  production. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  your 
De  Laval  Dealer  today  .  .  .  and  give 
yourself  and  your  cows  a  real  break. 


PROFITABLE,  DEPENDABLE  MILKING  WITH  THE 

DE  LAVAL  STERLING  MILKER 

Thousands  of  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  users  are 
doing  a  clean,  fast  and  profitable  job  of  milking.  The 
famous  Sterling  Pulsator  has  only  two  moving  parts. 
It  provides  precise,  snappy  milking  action  .  .  .  real 
De  Laval  quality  milking  at  lower  cost.  Complete 
De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Outfits  or  Sterling  single 
or  double  units  for  De  Laval  Better  Milking  on  your 
present  milker  pipe  line. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

145  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 


Home  Cured  Ham  and  Bacon 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


Due  to  food  shortages,  high  prices  the  forehead  about  one  inch  above  its 
and  improved  facilities  for  the  home  eyes;  sticking  should  follow  imme- 
storing  of  meats,  more  farmers  than  diately.  The  arteries  must  be  cut, 
usual  will  kill  a  hog  or  two  this  sea-  preferably  at  their  point  of  junction 
son.  Good  meat  must  start  with  the  before  passing  to  each  side  of  the  head, 
animal,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  Direct  the  point  of  the  knife  toward 
has  been  fattened  and  handled.  Type  the  »tail,  open  the  throat  well,  and  in¬ 
is  therefore  important,  and  it  has  been  serf,  the  point  of  the  knife  in  front  of 
demonstrated  that  the  medium  type  the  breast  bone  and  midway  between 
hog,  weighing  about  225  pounds  when  the  shoulder  blades.  With  the  hog  on 
butchered,  as  contrasted  to  the  extreme  its  back  insert  the  knife,  preferably 
leggy  or  chuffy  type,  will  if  properly  with  a  six-inch  blade,  for  its  full 
fattened  and  butchered  produce  a  length,  give  the  point  an  upward 
superior  carcass.  Rapid  fattening  with  thrust,  and  then  lower  it  until  it 
suitable  feeds  is  favorable  for  the  strikes  the  backbone;  with  a  little 
making  of  a  firm,  well  proportioned  practice  this  procedure  will  sever  the 
carcass,  as  well  as  being  more  eco-  carotid  arteries  and  result  in  a  good 
nomical  and  efficient.  When  hogs  are  stick,  with  proper  bleeding.  If  con- 
allowed  all  the  the  corn  or  barley  venient,  the  hog  can  be  suspended  by 
they  will  eat,  and  all  the  skimmilk  a  hind  leg,  using  a  block  and  tackle, 
they  will  drink,  with  small  amounts,  of  and  unless  stunning  can  be  correctly 
either  tankage  or  soybean  oil  meal,  performed  it  is  more  humane  to  stick 
plus  some  good  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  the  hog  without  previously  stunning  it. 


racks  or  legume  pasture  and  salt,  they 
put  on  weight  fast.  The  carcass  from 
hogs  fed  in  this  manner  cures  more 
satisfactorily,  the 
meat  tastes  better, 
and  it  also  keeps 
longer.  Quick  freez¬ 
ing  storage  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  danger  of 
fresh  meat  spoilage, 
but  no  matter  how 
many  home  and 
locker  units  are  in¬ 
stalled,  they  will 
never  replace  home 
cured  pork.  After 
meat  is  cured,  it  can 
be  quick  frozen  and 
kept  almost  indefi- 


CoOLING  AND  CURING 

Everything  should  be  in  readiness 
tc  complete  the 
butchering  job  be¬ 
fore  the  hog  is  killed. 
A  clean  barrel  makes 
a  suitable  scalding 
receptacle.  Scald  one 
end  of  the  hog  at 
a  time,  using  a  water 
temperature  of  about 
160  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit;  remove  the  car¬ 
cass  when  the  hair 
slips  easily,  adding  a 
handful  of  wood 
ashes  to  the  scald¬ 
ing  water  helps  to 


nitely.  A  small  bone,  with  a  large  amount  remove  the  scurf  To 

r™TTWr  -Rpariv  a  ism  °f  lean  meat  covered  with  a  layer  hang  the  carcass  in- 

G  tting  keady  and  Qj  firrJlf  white  fat,  all  of  which  has  sert  a  gambrel 

0  been  properly  cured,  makes  a  tooth-  through  the  hock 

Probably  more  some,  juicy  ham.  tendons.  Next  open 

home  cured  meat  up  the  carcass,  take 

is  lost  on  the  hoof  just  before  the  out  the  intestines,  and  then  saw 
animals  are  butchered  than  from  any  through  the  middle  of  the  backbone, 
other  single  cause.  If  they  are  full  fed  The  meat  should  not  be  allowed  to 
as  usual  up  to  killing  time  and  then  freeze.  If  it  hangs  overnight  at  a 
roughly  handled,  they  become  bruised  temperature  between  35  and  40  de- 
and  excited,  with  the  result  that  they  grees  Fahrenheit,  it  will  be  in  good 
do  not  bleed  well,  and  the  bruised  and  condition  to  cut  up  the  next  morning, 
congested  blood  spots  may  later  be-  All  animal  heat  should  be  gone  be¬ 
come  rancid.  Such  bad  places  fre-  fore  it  is  put  into  the  cure. 


quently  give  an  off-flavor  to  the  meat 
it  is  not  spoiled,  but  it  does  not  taste 


There  are  many  favorite  formulas  for 


•?  a  ’  •  K  aoes  ?°f  lasl5  curing  meat,  but  the  principal  basis 

.stlck  +?nd  for  all  of  them  is  salt.  A  straight  dry 
poor  bleeding  when  killing  is  another  sap.  cure  jS  more  harsh  and  causes  the 
frequent  contributing  cause  to  subse-  meat  to  harden;  however,  it  is  highly 
quent  bad  taste  and  inferior  keeping  preservative,  and  will  result  in  a  longer 

? firej u?eck  keeping  cure.  If  fine  salt  is  rubbed 
fed  well  and  everything  handled  just  wen  jnto  hams  at  five  day  intervals 
as  usual,  but  for  some  reason  the  meat  for  ^w0  or  three  times,  left  in  the  salt 

°+vL ?afw^inr^iCh+^aSifiS  J?e  one  day  per  pound  for  each  ham,  and 

the  real  trouble  probably  then  smoked  over  a  slow  fire  for  about 

act+al  klilin!  and  one  month,  they  will  keep  for  years 
prior  to  and  during  jf  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  A  small 


slaughtering. 


amount  of  saltpeter  and  red  pepper 


Experimental  tests  in  Denmark  dur-  may  also  be  rubbed  into  the  hams  at 
ing  the  war  have  demonstrated  that  each  salting,  if  desired.  Saltpeter  is 
hogs  will  produce  a  much  better  tast-  somewhat  preservative,  but  its  print¬ 
ing  and  keeping  carc&ss  if  they  are  pal  use  is  to  have  meat  retain  its  color. 


fed  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  sugar 
for  three  or  four  feedings  just  before 


However,  the  standard  method  of 


being  slaughtered  th  s  amount  of  curing  hams  and  bacon  is  to  mix  sugar 
sugar  to  be  substituted  for  an  equal  with  the  salt  and  also  use  some  salt- 
anvruntof  their  regular  grain  feeding,  peter;  in  suitable  combinations  these 


amount  of  their  regular  grain  feeding. 
All  the  water  and  salt  the  animal  de- 


three  ingredients  make  meat  have  a 


All  me  waiei  ana  ban,  me  annual  ue-  -  ~ Qi0o  haw 

sires  will  aid  in  conditioning  its  sys-  very  desmable  flavor  and  also  have 

tern,  make  it  easier  to  dress,  and  con-  somv,.  *  drv’nire^or  when 

sequently  also  improve  its  carcass.  The  applied  either  as  a  1  y  of ’water 

hogs  that  are  to  be  slaughtered  should  mixed  with  proper  amounts  of  water 

be  kept  in  a  separate  pen,  and  not  may  be  Aus^as  ®  sSer  beSSI 

allowed  to  become  excited.  They  should.  ~  variations  are  not  so  im- 

therefore  be  handled  quietly,  and  if  SPant1t  i,  I  sf,  efsilr  to  use  J£d 

ho  dflno  slowV  “  sioud  the  curing  process  is  more  rapid;  and 

The  hog  when  butchered  should  be  consequently  there  is  less  spoilage. 


stunned  by  striking  it  in  the  center  of 


(Continued  on  Page  764) 


DE  LAVAL 


A  goodly  proportion  of  lean  meat  in  the  bacon  piece  is  highly  desirable.  These 
well  marbled  slices  have  been  cut  from  the  carcass  of  a  crossbred  barrow,  by 
using  the  Minnesota  No.  1  x  No.  2  hog  cross. 
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ATRSHIRE9 


REGISTERED 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

TESTED  ACCREDITED  AND  VACCINATED 

Oxford  and  Shropshire  sheep  rams  and  ewes  from 
ono  of  Canada’s  leading  show  flocks  Yorkshire 
somo  with  equal  show  records. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  OSGOODE  STA,  ONT. 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Ayrshire  calves,  bulls,  and  heifers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  L.  Rogers,  Stillwater,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  several  nice  young  bulls, 
one  or  two  ready  for  service,  out  of 
first  class  Advanced  Register  dams, 
reasonably  priced. 

Federal  Accredited 

Negative  To  The  Blood  Test 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


BUILDING  fNBcEToTrE 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence'’,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

691  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


FOR  SALE:  TARBELL  BRIGHT  NARCUS 

Born  Juno  2,  1946.  Sire  —  Antietam  Bright  Lad  12 
A.  R.  daughters,  others  under  test,  son  of  Langwater 
Vagabond  43  A.  K.  daughters  and  Bright  Lad's 
Frances  Rose  738  lbs  fat  AA.  Dam,  Peerless  Narca 
on  test  has  made  4153  lbs.  milk,  186  lbs.  fat  in 
115  days  Class  GGG  twice-a-day  machine  milking 
and  is  paternal  sister  to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs. 
fat.  Jr.  3  year  old. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  THREE  OR  FOUR  REGISTERED 
GUERNSEY  COWS.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Negative. 
Woodard  Shaw,  50  Washington  St,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


_ DOGS _ 

Dalmatians 

(Coach)  PUPPIES 

Dogs  all  ages.  A.K.C.  Reg.  Reasonable.  Phone  I76F2 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS,  SA U  G  E RTI ES,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS:  Registered.  4 
mouths  old.  I  specialize  in  Registered  Collies 
and  will  .take  orders  any  time  for  early  spring 
puppies.  Both  show  and  pet  stock. 

BEAUPEG  KENNELS,  Route  I,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TERRIER-BOSTON  CROSSED  $4.75 

Crossed  Police,  $6.00:  Spaniel.  $5.00.  Stamp. 
Goats  all  ages.  FAY’S,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK. 


DAD  WILL  APPRECIATE  THAT  XMAS 

Shepherd  next  Summer.  300  to  choose  from.  Stamp. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 


Collies;  Shepherds:  Terriers;  Airedales:  Wires: 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz:  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Beautiful.  Best  Quality.  A.  K.  C. 

STEWART  GAY,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shetland  Sheepdogs 

(miniature  collies).  WAL-MUR  KENNELS  (Reg.) 
MAPLE  RIDGE  ROAD,  WINSLOW,  MAINE 


Keglstered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies.  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS.  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


Business  Bits 

DDT  is  assuming  increasing  importance 
in  many  phases  of  farm  production.  It 
has  received  much  publicity  and  yet  is 
still  greatly  misunderstood.  It  has 
great  values  and  also  decided  limi¬ 
tations,  and  it  is  vital  that  both  be 
properly  appreciated  and  applied. 
Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  has  been  conducting  scientific 
tests  w'.h  DDT  for  some  time.  As  a 
result  of  these  studies  and  other  in¬ 
vestigations  the  company’s  farm  ser¬ 
vice  department  has  issued  three 
bulletins,  “Residual  Action  of  DDT,” 
“DDT  in  Horn  Fly  Control,”  and 
“Controlling  Flies  in  Farm  Buildings 
with  DDT.”  These  may  be  had  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts  by  writing  to  the 
Purina  Company  for  them. 


The  small  type  tractor  is  the  farm 
machine  with  a  future.  It  packs  a 
power  and  punch  that  gets  things  done 
in  a  minimum  of  time  and  at  a  low  cost 
of  operation.'  These  new  models  are 
built  for  the  small-to-medium  sized 
farm,  and  are  ideal  for  lighter  work 
on  larger  farms.  They  get  things  done 
and  quickly.  They  are  being  made 
available  as  fast  as  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit.  For  those  who  are  thinking  about 
the  purchase  of  such  a  machine,  the 
recently  published  booklet,  “Proved 
Power  in  a  Small  Package”  will  be  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  reading.  It  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  the  J.  I.  Case 
Company,  Inc.,  700  State  St.,  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  There  is  no  charge. 


A  very  valuable  76-page,  livestock 
and  poultry  health  manual  is  being 
offered  without  charge  to  stockmen  and 
poultrymen  by  the  Fidelity  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  4122  S.  Union  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  It  will  prove  helpful  for 
reference  during  that  critical  time  be¬ 
fore  the  veterinarian  arrives.  This 
handy  publication  contains  a  wealth  of 
authentic  information  on  animal  dis¬ 
eases,  symptoms,  causes,  preventions 
and  treatments.  It  is  edited  by  veterin¬ 
arians  and  is  unusually  well  worded  in 
simple,  concise  language,  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  In  addition  to  livestock  and 
poultry,  dogs  and  small  animal  diseases 
are  also  discussed.  Many  illustrations 
are  also  presented. 


Proper  insulation  of  farm  buildings 
is  always  a  major  problem  on  many 
farms.  To  have  buildings  warm  in  the 
Winter  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
moisture  condensation,  requires  the 
application  of  correct  materials  and 
principles  of  insulation.  It  is  also  a 
matter  that  should  be  planned  well  in 
advance.  The  Insulation  Board  Insti¬ 
tute,  111  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
2,  Ill.,  will  send  on  request  a  free  copy 
of  their  48-page  booklet,  “Farm  Build¬ 
ing  Insulation,”  which  has  just  been 
published. 


The  fourth  revised  edition  of  “Com¬ 
mon  Diseases  of  Livestock,”  is  now 
available  at  no  expense  by  writing  to 
Animal  Industry  Division,  Lederle 
Laboratories.  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.  This  64-page  book 
is  highly  instructive  and  is  well  worth 
having  as  part  of  the  farm  library.  In 
time  of  need,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
invaluable. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Last  month  211  registered  Holsteins, 
from  eight  hours  to  eight  years  of  age, 
were  consigned  to  the  199th  Earlville 
sale.  The  total  sale  price  was  $62,603.00. 
The  animals  above  three  months  old 
made  a  general  average  of  $401.00, 
classified  as  follows:  107  cows,  $413.00; 
20  bred  heifers,  $326.00:  15  open  heifers, 
$211.00;  12  14-month-old  bulls.  $383.00; 
and  two  Lochinvar  bulls  at  $1,825.00  and 
$2,050.00;  12  orphan  heifers,  $68.00;  22 
baby  heifers,  $80.00;  21  baby  bulls, 
$24.00.  Sixteen  of  the  cows  averaged 
$601.00;  and  47  cows  selling  at  $400.00 
or  more,  averaged  $500.00. 

In  14  months  there  have  been  28 
Holstein  sales  in  this  Earlville  market. 
This  one  was  badly  overloaded,  with 
50  head  being  refused  admission. 

New  York  j.  r.  p. 


PUREBRED  COCK K It  PUPS  ANI>  DOOR. 

Non-Regisiered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

Priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


DALMATIAN  PUPPIES,  beautifully  marked,  royally 
bred,  28  champions  in  three  generations,  also  grown 

clogs.  J.  0.  VAUGHAN.  BUCKEYSTOWN,  MP. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  SHEPHERD  Cross  Puppies.  Mack, 
10  weeks’  old;  3  males  $20  each;  1  female  $15.  C.O  D. 

A  ROY  LANDIS,  R.  D.  2.  MOHNTON.  PA. 


English  Shepherds.  Collie-Shepherd  Cross.  Fow  Terriers, 
Chows,  others.  All  shipped  with  vet's,  certificate. 

GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  I.  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


DOBERMAN  -  PINSCHER  PUPPIES.  Four  months 
old  Farm  bred.  A.K.O.  Registered  Champion  stock. 
W.'  L.  LICHTLER,  MARLBORO.  N.  Y.  Tel.  4481 


For  Sale;  REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  From 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$ 1 5 ;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler.  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  ^'{ustin^v! 


-  BOXER  AND  VUG  PUPPIES  - 

KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO,  MAINE 


AIREDALES — The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  SABLE  PUPPIES.  Beauties,  registered 
Sable  bitch.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  PIT  BULL  PUPS.  REASONABLE. 
C.  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr.,  R.  D.  I,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


_ ABERDEEN  ANGUS _ 

MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


FOR  SALE  REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Due  to  space  requirements  we  are 
compelled  to  dispose  of  a  small 
portion  of  our  show  herd.  The  cattle 
can  be  inspected  on  the  premises  at 

COCIIRAN  FARM 

Route  116,  North  Salem,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hon. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


RIVERBANK  STOCK  FARM 

WEST  WINFIELD,  HERKIMER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

A  Complete  Dispersal 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  10 
60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

Accredited,  State  and  Federal  Bang’s  Vaccination 
plan.  CTA  records  for  years.  Officially  classified. 

34  Milkers  —  %  fall  cows.  14  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers.  (0  Heifer  Calves.  2  HERD  SIRES: 
Senior  Herd  Sire  —  an  own  son  of  the  famous 
Dunloggin  Woodmaster  from  a  710  lb.  2  year  old, 
sells  with  40  daughters.  Junior  Herd  Sire  —  by 
the  $7,700  Dean  of  the  Pearls.  Herd  founded  in 
1873,  oldest  Holstein  herd  In  the  United  States, 
all  females  raised  on  the  farm.  Good  ages. 
Farm  and  equipment  selling  at  auction  later 
in  the  same  week.  A  sale  you  will  be  sure  to 
attend.  Just  the  opportunity  you  have  been 
waiting  for  —  a  chance  to  buy  the  result  of 
72  years’  breeding  on  one  farm. 

W.  D.  BROWN  &.  CLAUDE  H.  TYLER,  Owners, 
West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

_ Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


50  REGISTERED  50 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Famous  herd  of  the  late  W.  W.  KINCAID  at 
his  Farm,  Ellerslie-on-Niagara,  YOUNGSTOWN, 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  30  miles  north  of  Buffalo. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21 

An  old,  long-established  herd.  T.  B.  Accredited. 
Bang  Approved,  under  calfhood  vaccination  plan, 
eligible  to  go  anywhere.  This  is  a  high  pro¬ 
ducing  herd  including  7  with  2-year-old  records 
from  441  lb.  to  653  lb.  fat,  305  days  with  aver¬ 
age  test  from  i%  to  4.9%.  3  Bulls.  Sale  held 

in  big  warm,  waterproof  tent.  Farm  equipment 
selling  in  the  forenoon.  Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico/  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


LARGER.  COWS  MAKE  MORE  MILK 

Say  a  N.  Y.  College  of  Agricultural  “Each  10O  lbs. 
increase  In  size  of  dairy  cows  means  about  800  lbs. 
more  milk  per  cow.” 

It’s  a  fact  that  Holsteins 
which  are  heaviest  of 
any  dairy  breed,  are 
B  \  also  the  heaviest  milk 
producers. 

¥  F  \ 

~ OF AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro.  Vermont  cBox  3067 


SHORTHORNS 


MORE  4#.  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


on  farms  sod  in  official 
PROVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  b«t 

Produce  4%  milk.  h*v©  greatest  value  of  all  milk  breed®.  Tnie 
TWO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorns 
universal  favonte.  FREE  facts.  Or  read  Milking  ^orthom 
lournaL  Trial  subscription,  six  months.  50c:  oney»r.  HAW. 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur¬ 
pose,  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
breeding.  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARM.  JAVA  VILLAGE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  PROUD  BESSIE  No.  1934110.  Eight 
years  old  and  her  five  months  old  bull  calf. 

C.  E.  WEBER,  (FENTON  BROOK  FARM) 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  GREAT  BARRINGTON.  MASS. 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Feeder  Cattle 

After  December  1,  Dave  Bachrach  will  be  permanent¬ 
ly  located  in  our  Oklahoma  City  office  and  we  shall 
bo  able  to  All  your  earlot  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
butcher  cattle  as  well  as  Hereford  feeder  steers. 
Write  or  call  for  prices.  Bob  Bachrach,  Phone:  54, 
Plymouth.  Ohio,  Home  Office.  Dave  Bachrach, 
Phone:  34763,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  Western  Office. 
We  specialize  in  carload  orders  for  choice  Here¬ 
ford  steers  500  to  800  lbs. 


SHEEP 


★  WHITE  for 

Shropshire 
guidebook 
amd  breeder 

list. 


UfliV)  Shropshire*  are 
”  ■  •  first  to  record  ov¬ 
er  1 ,000,000  registered  sheep. 
Why?  Because  farmers  every¬ 
where  admire  this  beautiful  meat- 
wool  type.  Most  prolific  breed. 
Easy-kecpers,  hardy,  good  grazers. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Assn. 

LAFAYETTE  *3-D .  INDIANA 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
AND  OXFORD  Yearling  rams  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding  also  some  fine  yearling  ewes. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Shropshire  Ewes  ro«isterodUlsshAPshfro 

ewes  hred  to  lamb  March  and  April. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT.  OGDENSBURG.  NEW  YORK 


100  REGISTERED  Imported  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes;  I0O 

registered  bred  Corrledale  ewes.  2000  unregistered 
heavy  shearing  young  bred  ewes  $11  to  $13.  Carloads 
delivered  free.  EDMOND  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Lambs.  Young  ltams.  Phone:  Neshanic  4-6022  or  write 

LASLEY  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  FLEMINGTON..  N  J. 


For  Sale:  4  Choice  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM 
LAMBS.  Reasonable  price.  STONEWALL  FARM 
BOX  177.  -  SYOSSET.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


BROOKFIELD  HERD 

Purebred  Registered  Saanens  Exclusively.  Two  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred  early  1946  bucks  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  guaranteed  fertile-.  Pure  white,  large  size,  gentle. 
From  advance  registry  prize  winning  dams  and  ad¬ 
vance  registry  sire.  Two  doe  kids,  one  yearling,  two 
advance  registry  young  does.  Brookfield  Saanens  won 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  champion  and  reserve 
champion  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 
First,  second  and  third  and  milking  contest  at  the 
Reading.  Pa.  Fair.  Marguerite  Banos.  Delaware,  N.  J. 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  667,  Columbia.  Mo. 


SWINE 


Put  your  Farm  feeds  to  economical  use.  Help  raise 
pork  production.  Your  opportunity  to  secure  bred 
gilts  and  sows  of  the  breed  you  prefer.  Top  selected 
animals  from  Pennsylvania's  best  breeding  herds. 

240  BRED  GILTS  &  SOWS  240 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 
JA  UNARY  15  -  16th,  1947 

PENNA.  FARM  SHOW  &  BRED  SOW  SALES 
at  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Wednesday  Jan.  15,  1947,  10  A.  M,  Spotted  Poland 
China;  I  p.  M.  Chester  Whites;  2  P.  M.  Duroc 
Jerseys.  Thursday  Jan.  16,  1947,  10  A.  M.  Berk- 

shires,  l  P.  M.  Poland  China;  2  P.  M.  Hampshires. 

Write  these  Secretaries  for  Catalogues: 
Berkshires  —  C.  Bennett,  Pleasant  Hill,  Penna. 
Chester  Whites  —  C.  E.  Cassell,  Hershey,  Penna. 
Duroc  Jersey— (5.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Fms.  Morrisville,  Pa. 
Poland  Chinas  —  B.  H.  Wilson,  Coatesville,  Penna. 
Hampshjres  —  J.  e.  Witter,  Newmanstown,  Penna. 
Spotted  Chinas  H.  Horst,  Hummelstown,  Penna. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
,  ,  Few  Duroc  Crosses. 

,6a  Weeks . $  8.00 

*,-«  Weeks .  (o.oo 

•®  Weeks .  12.50 

12  Weeks .  17.50 

^ungCherter  White  Boars,  50-65  lbs!  $25.00;  100- 

ren riplt S‘v Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on 
request.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D.  cheek  or  money 

order.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd„  Concord,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexingrton,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

B  vrk!i)ir0  ?-  C-  chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  Wks.  Old  $8.50  Each;  8-9  Wks.  Old  $9.50  Each. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and  selected. 

FEEDER  PIGS 

£*«£■*  SWS.’S  KB.'SSSJS: 

r  nrr  raou  ed  ofre!  “  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 

HAMPSHIRES 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Registry  of 
hWin- proven.  Production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
“y'&S  ,he  breed.  Also,  a  few  feeder  pigs. 

ROBERT'ufi^.oue1''0  Pore  bred  Holstein  bulls. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS -Ready  for 

sssy-Fia.  “■.a.,"?!: 

-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

From  our  Grand  Champions  in  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Reading  Fair,  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Richmond  Es- 

Po^itiou-^C-^T^Edgerton,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

b*-L  BOARS  MAY  and  AUG.  PIGS.  Either  Se* 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 

W°!ilfr*i»2FS«r1£££,NG  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST 
Pn»YsUWN.  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  G EISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent, _ LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
J?*0 1®orJd  oror.We  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
C  ana  da.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  Will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

w.  FS5L£\  aygffff  4^^-,  Y. 

For  Sale:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING 

AND  SUMMER  BOARS.  From  Champion  Bofrs  to® 
cellent  breeding  and  Quality  Stock  of  Renowned  Breed- 
toff-  Reasonably  Priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2.  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

_  boar  pigs  and  open  gilts 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


Two  April  Gilts,  one  April  Boar.  Eight  weeks 
u  1  wle £ V  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HAVENS  BROS.,  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


rnGTcTE,RTD  BERKSHIRE  Young  BOARS  and 
GILTS  of  July  farrow.  YEARLING  SOWS  bred  to 
by  a  son  of  Independent  Stylemaster. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  PIGS  —  BERKSHIRE 


completely  inoculated.  M  EA  D0WCR0  FT  FARM 
Montauk  Highway,  Quogue,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Westhampton  1428 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

£  “2*  maker  for  your  farm,  HEREFORD 

HOGS,  from  the  high  winning  herd  of  the  East.  Brn! 
(.lilts,  Boars,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  for  circular 
NOW.  SAMUEL  HOOVER.  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
Baltimore  22,  Maryland 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog’’.  Bred 
gilts  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  the  easy  feed- 
tag  drap  sided  khid  that  fatten  any  age.  Write  us. 

CLYDE  THOMPSON  -  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  AND  BLACK  POLAND 
CHINA  Service  Boars  and  Gilts  for  breeding.  Pure 
Birds.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FOR  SALE;  MORGAN  MARE 


8  years  old.  Chestnut  with  3  white  socks,  white 
blaze.  Gentle  disposition  for  riding,  driving  Sound 
and  healthy  Also  bay  two  year  oM  gelding  sired 
by  thoroughbred  Royal  Guard  out  of  Morgan  mare 
listed  above.  Broken  for  riding.  Owner  moving 

_  out  of  State  and  must  sell. 

MRS.  MACLEAN  WILLIAMSON.  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  WANTED  —  Mares  with  foal  preferred. 
Only  low  priced  animals  considered 

ZIEGLER  PHARMACAL  COMPANY, 

500  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  Bred  draft  type  brood  mares,  must  be 
definitely  in  foal  or  not  interested. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUOERTON,  PA. 

RABBITS 


cnmcmilas 

Heavyweight  breeding  stock.  Juniors  6  to  10  weeks 

$3  each;  trio  $8.50.  Carl  H.  Egge,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


Wanted  Guinea  Pigs:  12  oz.  $1.25;  16  oz.  $l.40v  Dg> 
not  ship.  Write  J.  E.  STOCIGER,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 
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1.  The  'V&CMUMi.- 


2.  The  9iU^  DOME  MILK  INLET 


.  .  .  improves  the  efficiency  of  the  milker  by 
creating  a  free  flow  of  milk  through  the  milk 
line.  There  are  no  bends  or  right  angle  turns  to  obstruct  the  milk  flow. 
No  place  for  milk  to  collect  ...  no  place  to  foster  bacteria  in  the 
limited  dome  area. 


MOISTURE  TRAP 

.  .  .  protects  the  milk  from  pipe  line 
contamination.  Nothing  can  seep  into 
the  pail.  No  dust.  No  moisture.  It’s  the 
safest,  easiest-to-care-for  moisture  trap 
we  could  design. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


HINMAN  949?  MILKER 

It's  cleaner  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  and  lowers  the  bacteria  count 


Don’t  "GIVE" 

For  full,  easy  milkings  guard  the  lifeline  of 
the  cow’s  production  with  lanolin-loaded 
Bag  Balm.  This  old,  reliable  aid  “has  the 
goods”  to  stimulate  circulation,  promote 
fast  healing  of  tender  tissues  ...  a  correct 
medium  for  needed  massage  of  Caked  Bag. 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


SPREADS  JUST  RIGHT 
FOR  NEEDED  MASSAGE 

Justthe  rightstiffness  for  all-weath¬ 
er  use.  Stays  on  longer  for  healing 
aid.  Insist  on  genuine  Bag  Balm. 


Experiences  in  Raising  Dairy  Calves 


Good  calves,  like  these  Holstein  heifers,  are  being  raised  by  J.  A.  Saunders 
and  Sons  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  on  a  liberal  feeding  of  commercial  calf 
pellets  and  good  quality  hay,  plus  the  limited  use  of  whole  milk. 


The  experiences  of  dairy  farmers  in 
New  York’s  Southern  Tier  indicate  that 
there  is  more  than  one  good  way  of 
starting  calves.  At  its  present  prices, 
most  farmers  find  that  calves  raised  en¬ 
tirely  on  milk  are  too  expensive.  For 
the  past  three  years,  J.  A.  Saunders 
and  sons,  (John,  Anson,  Jr.,  Richard 
and  Robert)  of  Veteran,  N.  Y.,  have 
grown  large  yearlings,  and  at  the  same 
time,  have  cut  the  cost  of  raising  them 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  milk  for¬ 
merly  used  and  replacing  it  with  a 
commercial  calf  meal  sold  in  the  form 
of  pellets.  To  date,  the  plan  has  been 
very  successful. 

The  calf  raising  system  on  the 
Saunders  farm  allows  the  calf  to  re¬ 
main  with  its  mother  two  days  after 
it  is  born;  thus  giving  it  the  colostrum 
which  is  in  the  first  milk  a  cow  gives 
after  calving.  The  third  day,  the  calf 
is  taken  from  the  cow  and  is  fed  10 
pounds  of  milk  daily  from  a  pail.  This 
is  in  two  feedings,  five  pounds  at  night 
and  the  same  in  the  morning.  The  calf 
is  fed  this  amount  for  one  week.  The 
milk  is  increased  to  12  pounds  per 
day  for  the  next  two  weeks;  then 
gradually  reduced  for  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  pellets  are  fed  in  a  box 
as  soon  as  the  calves  will  eat  them, 
which  is  at  about  one  week  of  age. 
The  amount  fed  is  increased  until  by 
the  time  the  milk  is  taken  away  al¬ 
together,  at  six  to  eight  weeks,  each 
calf  is  receiving  one  pound  of  pellets 
daily.  In  addition  to  the  pellets,  a  dry 
grain  mixture  is  also  fed.  This  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  home  grown  oats  and 
barley,  which  have  been  ground,  and 
mixed  according  to  their  availability. 
To  each  1,200  pounds  of  ground  oats 
and  barley  there  is  added  at  the  mill 
soy  bean  oil  meal,  200  pounds;  wheat 
bran,  300  pounds;  corn  meal  300  pounds; 
salt  and  minerals,  20  pounds.  The 
calves  are  allowed  this  mixture  up  to 
three  pounds  per  head  daily.  They  have 
water  available  at  all  times.  The 
calves  are  given  hay  as  soon  as  they 
will  eat  it  and  as  much  of  it  as  they 
will  eat.  No  special  hay  is  cut  and 
stored  for  calves,  but  the  best  hay 
available  on  the  farm  is  selected  for 
them.  The  use  of  pellets  is  stopped 
when  the  calves  are  about  six  months 
old,  but  the  other  grain  mixture  is 
continued.  Holstein  calves  thus  raised 
have  been  measured  at  different  ages, 
and  are  found  to  be  larger  in  size 
than  most  other  Holsteins  of  the  same 
ages. 

This  plan  produces  a  calf  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  expense  than  if  more 
milk  were  used,  even  with  the  pellets 
costing  $5.50  per  hundred  pounds. 
Calves  like  the  pellets  and  will  eat 
them  in  preference  to  other  feeds.  Be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  pounds  of  milk  are 
used  per  calf.  Home  grown  grains  are 
utilized  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  Marion  Personius  Farm,  also 
in  Veteran,  cream  instead  of  fluid  milk, 
is  sold.  Therefore,  skimmilk  replaces 
almost  entirely  whole  milk  in  raising 
their  calves.  The  calves  are  left  with 
their  mothers  for  about  one  week,  then 
taught  to  drink  skimmilk.  Three  quarts 
of  warm  skim  and  a  commercial 
calf  meal  that  has  been  scalded  with 
hot  water,  are  mixed  together  and  fed 
from  a  pail.  The  skimmilk  is  gradually 
increased  to  four  quarts  per  feeding. 
Dry  feed,  18  per  cent  dairy  ration,  is 
also  in  a  box  as  soon  as  the  calves 
will  eat  it.  They  are  given  all  of  this 
they  will  eat,  and  the  amount  is  in¬ 
creased  as  the  calves  grow. 

On  the  Personius  farm,  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  making  a  calf  hay. 
This  hay  is  cut  early  and  stored  where 
it  will  be  readily  available.  Calves  are 
given  all  of  this  early  cut,  leafy  mixed 
clover  and  timothy  hay  that  they  will 
eat.  The  skimmilk  calf  meal  mixture 
is  fed  until  the  calves  are  about  six 
months  old.  They  are  not  turned  out 
to  pasture  until  after  that  age. 

Calves  grown  on  this  farm  are  also 
larger  than  the  average.  A  two  months 
old  Holstein  taped  37%  inches,  the  size 
of  the  average  Holstein  when  one 
month  older;  and  a  three  months  old 
calf  was  the  size  of  the  usual  four 
months  old  calf.  A  yearling  taped  65 


inches,  the  size  of  the  average  Hol¬ 
stein  of  16  months. 

Earl  Wheeler  Sr.,  of  Southport,  raises 
calves  differently.  He  likes  the  whole 
milk  system  of  feeding  calves.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  milk  is  a  natural  food, 
which  contains  the  elements  most 
needed  for  good  growth,  that  it  is 
therefore  easily  digested.  Consequently, 
he  feels  that  he  can  raise  better  and 
larger  Jersey  calves  with  whole  milk 
than  he  can  with  any  other  feed.  Al¬ 
though  the  use  of  milk  makes  a  greater 
investment  in  the  calf,  he  thinks  that 
the  larger  size  and  better  appearance 
of  his  yearlings  are  worth  the  added 
expense. 


with  their  mothers  until  their  milk  is 
suitable  for  fluid  use.  He  then  feeds 
them  from  a  pail,  starting  with  three 
pounds  of  whole  milk  to  a  feeding  A 
home  grown  grain  mixture  containing 
200  pounds  of  either  ground  oats  or 
barley;  100  pounds  of  ground  wheat; 
and  100  pounds  of  ground  buckwheat,  is 
fed  together  with  good  quality  hay  as 
soon  as  the  calves  will  eat  it.  The 
amount  of  milk  is  increased  until  each 
calf  is  getting  four  pounds  to  a  feed¬ 
ing,  and  is  continued  at  this  rate  until 
the  calves  are  12  weeks  old.  It  is  then 
gradually  reduced  until  at  four  months 
it  is  taken  away  altogether.  Calf  pellets 
to  replace  the  milk  are  then  fed  with 
the  dry  grain  mixture.  Calves  are 
never  turned  out  to  pasture  until  they 
are  a  year  old.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  Jersey 
yearlings  are  large.  They  measure  well 
above  the  breed  average  in  size,  and 
are  always  in  good  condition. 


Benjamin  Hill  of  Elmira  is  another 
adherent  of  restricting  the  amount  of 
milk  fed,  supplemented  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  calf  starter.  As  a  result,  he 
sends  more  milk  to  market.  When  the 
calves  are  three  days  old,  they  are 
taken  from  their  mothers  and  taught 
r  ^rom  a  pail.  Five  to  six  pounds 

of  milk  are  given  at  a  feeding.  This  is 
gradually  increased  until  at  the  most, 
the  calf  gets  eight  pounds  to  a  feed¬ 
ing  when  it  is  two  weeks  old.  When 
the  calf  is  a  month  old,  Mr.  Hill  starts 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  milk  given, 
and  when  it  is  six  weeks  old,  the  milk 
is  discontinued  altogether.  The  calf  is 
fed  a  commercial  calf  starter,  begin¬ 
ning  with  one  quart  daily  when  it  is 
two  to  three  weeks  old.  This  is  in¬ 
creased  gradually  as  the  milk  is  de¬ 
creased.  At  three  months,  the  calf 
gets  five  quarts  of  it  per  day.  A  good 
quality  hay  is  also  fed.  Mr.  Hill  likes 
this  method  of  raising  calves.  By  using 
it,  good,  large  calves  can  be  grown. 
The  small  amount  of  milk  used,  only 
about  300  pounds  per  calf,  leaves  more 
milk  to  sell,  and  at  present  prices  the 
calf  _  starter  grows  calves  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  if  more  milk  were  used. 

Ernest  C.  Grant 


Apple  Vinegar  for  Scours 

Please  tell  me  how  to  treat  my 
calves  when  they  have  scours.  w  l 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Some  recent  investigational  work 
has  shown  that  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  apple  cider  vinegar  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  treating  many  cases  of  in7 
testinal  disturbances,  such  as  some 
types  of  calf  scours.  If  the  calf  has 
what  is  known  as  white  scours  or  in¬ 
fectious  scours,  it  would  be  best  to 
call  a  veterinarian  and  have  it  treated. 
For  the  treatment  of  non-infectious 
scours,  apple  cider  vinegar  is  effective 
if  used  at  the  rate  of  six  ounces  of 
vinegar  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water  given  as  a  drench.  Do  not  get 
the  animal’s  head  too  high  as  it  might 
cause  choking  when  administering  this 
liquid.  The  treatment  should  be  re¬ 
peated  at  three-hour  intervals  until  the 
diarrhea  is  checked.  This  treatment 
has  also  been  found  to  be  good  for  use 
in  cases  of  digestive  disturbances  in 
mature  animals.  It  can  be  administered 
to  cows  by  pouring  six  ounces  of  cider 
vinegar  over  their  grain  or  silage  at 
feeding  time,  twice  a  day. 
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...scab  teats,  cut 
or  bruised  teats? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 
Dr.  Naylor's 
SULFATHl  AZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Relieve  Injured  tears  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila* 
tors  work  three  ways — Carry 
antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
into  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
fection  and  promote  healing, 
i  Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro* 
j  tection  to  the  injured  lining, 
I  same  as  you  would  apply  a 
!  soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
!  external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
canal  open  in  natural  shape 
while  tissues  heal.  A  depend¬ 
able  treatment,  ready  to  use. 
i  If  not  available  at  your  deal- 
j  ers,  writes 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS  11,  N.  Y. 

large  Pkg.  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  50$ 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Or.  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


KEEP 

fyour  CALVES 

P 'anc/ S EL  LyourM/LK 

Profit 


BOTH  WAYS 
f/re  way 


Why  feed  your  [calves  high-priced  milk  when 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 


re. g*n(a£f?ttea£ 
7*eami(a£f^£a^) 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
"dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  [mow  *1 

Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the  /**,SE|1 
low  cost  way  of  raising  better  /  -fTrgsH 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today  1  /CAlVts/H 


Dyne  0  PH  5425  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
ItlUCa  UU.  CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 


*7 


s 


RFl/FF  FOR 

CHAPPED  HATS 
or 

CARED  UDDERS 


w  \ :v  "*  *>  .»  c  i  * 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


“  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mum-O-Luc  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O* 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  eases.  Write  for  details. 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  ly  builds 
clean  herds.  Free 
literature,  Abortion, 
Penicillin,  DDT. 


Kansas  City  Vaccina  Co.,  Dept.  FI  Kansas  City  IS;  Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC 

ITYROTHRICIN) 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Membership  officers  of  the  National 
Future  Farmers  of  America  elected  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
F.  F.  A.  convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  were:  president,  Gus  R.  Douglass, 
Grimms  Landing,  W.  Va.;  first  vice- 
pres.,  Robert  Taylor,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.; 
second  vice-pres.;  William  H.  Morgan, 
Jr.,  Morgan  City,  Miss.;  third  vice- 

pres^  Paul  H.  Smart,  Versailles,  Ky.; 
fourth  vice-pres.,  Carl  Barbie,  Darloo, 
N.  Y.;  and  student  secretary,  Philip 
Shober,  McCutcheonville,  Ohio.  In 
their  capacities  as  members  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
F.  F.  A.,  these  boy  officers  will  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  during 
the  coming  year.  They  will  go  to 

Washington,  D.  C.,  for  meetings  of  the 
board  in  January  and  also  next  July. 
In  addition,  they  will  attend  state 

F.  F.  A.  conventions  and  chapter  meet¬ 

ings  in  their  respective  areas,  and  will 
appear  before  meetings  of  adult  farm 
organizations  in  the  interest  of  the 
F.  F.  A.  All  of  these  newly  elected 
officers  have  done  outstanding  work 
in  F.  F.  A.  projects,  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  abilities  as  leaders  in 
their  home  communities.  They  are 
capable  and  well  worthy  of  represent¬ 
ing  their  great  organization. 

Five  young  farmers  from  New  York 
were  selected  from  among  more  than 
200,000  students  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
ceive  prominent  awards  at  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  This  coveted  award  is  known  as 
the  “American  Farmer  Degree”  for  the 
year  1946.  It  was  made  this  year  to 
178  farm  boys  who  represent  the  best 
in  the  young  farmer  group  throughout 
the  entire  nation.  With  the  Degree 
goes  a  cash  award  of  $25.00  to  each 
boy  from  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Foundation.  The  New  York 
State  boys  receiving  this  honor  were: 
J.  Carl  Barbie,  Darloo,  Schoharie 
County;  William  H.  Bates,  New  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Orange  County;  Ralph  Bowerman, 
Macedon,  Wayne  County;  Roger  Glea¬ 
son,  Groton,  Tompkins  County;  and 
Glenn  W.  Olney,  Victor,  Ontario 
County.  To  be  eligible  for  the  award, 
a  candidate  -must  have  completed  at 
least  three  years  of  high  school  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  with  high  scholar¬ 
ship;  must  be  actually  launched  on  a 
successful  farming  enterprise  embody¬ 
ing  modern,  scientific  practices  and 
efficient  record-keeping;  and  must  be 
outstanding  in  his  school,  community 
and  the  State’s  rural  life  in  leader¬ 
ship,  community  service  and  agri¬ 
cultural  activities. 


A  very  successful  series  of  soil  con¬ 
servation  tours  for  4-H  members  was 
recently  conducted  in  Massachusetts 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Beaumont  of  the  State  College  at  Am¬ 
herst.  About  60  members  and  several 
leaders  and  agents  took  part.  James 
Kenyon  of  Hampden  County,  State 
soil  conservation  winner  last  year, 
demonstrated  some  equipment  which 
he  had  made  and  used.  Among  the 
interesting  things  seen  were  strip 
cropping,  contour  farming,  cover  crops, 
diversion  terraces,  and  gully  control. 

Four  girls  from  Worcester  County 
have  entered  the  State  Dress  Revue 
Contest,  They  are  Phyllis  Adams  of 
Shrewsbury;  Frances  Morgan  of 
Worcester;  Bernice  Judson  of  Shrews¬ 
bury;  and  Nancy  Bouchard  of  Rochdale. 

An  outstanding  meeting  of  Norfolk 
County  Dairy  Club  members  and 
parents  was  held  recently  on  William 
Totman’s  farm  in  Stoughton.  Harley 
Leland  conducted  a  Judging  Contest 
and  older  club  members  demonstrated 
how  to  fit  and  show  animals.  Parents, 
members  and  leaders  participated  in 
a  baseball  game  and  then  went  on  to 
enjoy  a  delicious  clam  bake.  In  all,  42 
persons  attended.  d. 


SMART  RATS  TRAPPED! 


New  Trap  Can’l  Harm  Children.  Pels,  Birds  or  Poultry! 


It's  »nui mg  how  the  new  MAVAMART  catches  rah.  rabbits,  sovirreh. 
and  other  pests  yet  it  s  harmless  to  yotrand  yours1  ho  springs,  no 
jaws'  Animat  walks  in  to  get  bait,  and  the  doors  dose1  Send  postal  foi 

free  booklet  HAVAHART.YSS  Water  Street.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


Well  bred  bucks  of  the  various  milk 
goat  breeds  are  suitable  and  satisfactory 
to  use  on  common  does  in  order  to 
improve  and  grade  up  the  flock.  This 
good  Nubian  buck  is  held  by  11  year 
old  Earl  Harris.  He  helps  out  with  the 
farm  work  and  takes  a  great  interest 
in  the  goats  at  his  fathePs  Top  Notch 
Goat  Ranch  at  Fabius  in  Onondaga 
County,  New  York. 


INTO  CASH 


<•  >w.-. 


t  ■  m  m 
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A  X< 


A-x--  ..  .*  • 


Testing  for  Vitamin  A  potency  in 
the  laboratory  at  a  Larro  mill. 
Every  shipment  of  incoming  in¬ 
gredients  must  measure  up  to 
pre-determined  standards. 


YOU 


HELP 


TO 


MASH 


EGG 


TURN 


If  you  feed  a  hen  materials  for  mak¬ 
ing  200  whites  but  only  100  yolks 
you  get  100  eggs.  No  more. 

For  even  with  the  best  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  best  bred  flock  must  have 
the  balance  of  nutrients  needed,  such 
as  vitamins,  proteins,  fats,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  minerals — before  it  can 
reach  top  production. 

That  is  why  so  many  poultry  raisers, 
year  after  year,  place  full  confidence 
in  Larro  Egg  Mash.  They  know  that 
General  Mills  spares  no  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  a  productive  egg  mash. 


of  egg  mash  ingredients.  At  eight 
Larro  mills  throughout  the  United 
States,  this  knowledge  is  put  into 
practice,  (1)  by  exacting  tests  of  in¬ 
gredients  used,  and  (2)  by  proper 
blending  and  proportioning  to  get 
the  best  possible  nutritional  use  from 
them. 

Research  aimed  to  get  maximum  egg 
yield  through  better  egg  mash  and 
better  feeding  plans  is  going  on  all 
the  time  at  Larro  Research  Farm. 
Feeders  of  Larro  Egg  Mash  get  the 
benefit. 


From  hundreds  of  actual  feeding 
tests  at  Larro  Research  Farm,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  poultry  specialists  know 
the  actual  results  which  come  from 
feeding  many  different  combinations 


General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 
Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2) -SAN  FRANCISCO  (A) -CHICAGO  (4) 


General  Mills 


SUCCESS  TIPS  —  from  Larro  Research  Farm.  At  the  least  sign  of  lagging 
appetite,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bolster  up  feed  consumption  by  feeding 
wet  mash  or  pellets,  and  by  careful  use  of  lights  to  stimulate  production.  Where 
grains  are  fed  in  troughs  and  left  before  the  birds  at  all  times, 
feed  intake  can  often  be  increased  by  sprinkling  some  of  the 
grains  in  the  litter.  For  a  wealth  of  factual  help  from  Larro  Re- 
search  Farm,  send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Larro  Poultry  Guide.  mm.*/ 
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WRITE  NOW  FOR  SILO  INFORMATION 


Secu/ufi/ 

CRAINE 

'OeHeSt  ^ullt7 

SILOS 


Calls  for  reliable  Craine  service  are  pouring 
in  every  day,  from  dairymen  who  look  to  us 
for  help  in  making  a  sound  silo  investment. 

Will  you  want  a  new  silo  in  1947?  Find 
out  what  we  can  do  for  you.  This  coupon 
can  help  you.  Send  it  to  us  today.  The 
sooner  we  know  your  requirements,  the 
better  we  can  serve  you  for  1947. 

Send  this  coupon  NOW! 

j^RAINE,  Inc.,  1216  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  information  on  Craine  silos. 

Name .  | 

Address .  .  h 

I  milk . cows.  | 

I  ensile  Corn  □  Grass  □  Both  □  {check  which)  | 


SERVING  YOU  THROUGH  SCIENCE 


U.  S.  Rubber  Company  Engineers  developed  the 
“Cleatred”  sole  to  give  your  boot  the  sure  grip  of 
a  tire  tread !  "U.  S.”  boots  are  leak-tested  like 
an  inner  tube  so  they’re  100%  waterproof! 
Strong,  multi-ply  construction  for  wear 
. . .  famous  “U.  S.”  Rocker  Last 
for  comfort!  — 


and  you  get  boots  with 
“house-slipper’’  comfort! 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  •  NEW  YORK 


For  the  needed  build-up  of  bodily  reserves,  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  adequate  supplies  of  Iron,  Calcium,  Phosphorus, 
Coba’t  and  Vitamin  D  for  the  needs  of  both  mother 
and  calf,  a  period  of  Kow-Kare  conditioning  is  indi¬ 
cated.  This  is  no  time  to  permit  the  blood  and  diges¬ 
tive  deterioration  aptly  described  as  “borderline 
anemia”.  Keep  the  vigor  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  at  a  peak  for  the  parturition  period,  and  the 
lactation  to  follow  by  adding  Kow-Kare  to  the  feed. 

DAIRY  ASS’N.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


IAS  SHE 


WARD  OFF  BORDERLINE  ANEMIA 


HAS  OVER  100  FARM  USES 

Modern  kerosene  fire  gun  thaws,  sprays,  irrigates, 
sterilizes,  incinerates,  exterminates,  splits  rocks, 
destroys  weeds,  kills  coccidiosis,  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  disinfects  poultry  and  live-stock  quarters. 

600,000  USERS! 

600,000  users  can’t  be  wrong;  you,  too,  need  this 
labor  saving  torch,  so  simple  anyone  can  use  it. 
Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated  steel  tank,  seam¬ 
less  steel  coil  burner,  7 ft.  hose.br  ass 
fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,  $22  express  collect. 

Order  today.  Immediate  shipment. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALU¬ 
ABLE  LITERATURE  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT.  FJ4,  Quaktrtown,  Pa. 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 


WITH  THE  NEW 


Mali  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saw 

(36"  mode l,  82  lbs.) 


Cuts  trees  within  4  Inches  of  the  «rtKK  nn 
ground — Shorter  Stumps — More  Tim-  yooo.yju 
her  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  horizontal  f  O  h 
and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  elec¬ 
tric  models  also  available.  Demon-  T.  J.  (Jl 
atrations  can  be  arranged.  Call  or  write. 


Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 

Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester,  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


Do  You  Want  to  Earn  Good  Money  at  a  Steady  Job 
That  Guarantees  Advancement?  Become  a  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  Tester  In  Connecticut.  At¬ 
tend  the  Special  Training  Course  offered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  Dec.  16  -  Dec.  21,  1946.  For 
further  information  contact  John  Elliott,  Ass't  Ext. 
Dairyman,  at  Storr*,  Conn.  Tol.  Willimantlc  9321. 


owfeno© 

Cribbing  —  Shading  —  Portable  fabricated  wood  and 
wire  picket  fence.  50  feet— $8.95.  100  feet— $17.50, 
500  feet  or  more  <S  $15.95  per  100.  OUBL  -  TEST 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  DEPT.  R,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


gardentractor 


Adjustable  wheel 
width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochastar  8.  N.Y..  Eif.  1t30 


Home  Cured  Ham  and  Bacon 

(Continued  from  Page  760) 

Curing  Formulas 

The  kind  of  curing  formula  used  is 
not  as  important  as  the  length  of  curing 
time  involved,  and  the  manner  of  its 
application.  One  which  has  found  much 
favor  consists  of  eight  pounds  of  table 
salt,  three  pounds  of  sugar  (granulated 
or  brown),  and  three  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter.  This  combination  is  known  as 
an  8-3-3  curing  mixture;  some  prefer 
to  use  an  8-2-2,  or  a  10-3-3,  or  other 
variations  of  these  ingredients,  but  for 
most  conditions  it  will  be  found  that 
the  8-3-3  mixture  is  hard  to  beat.  On 
the  average  one  ounce  of  this  mixture 
should  be  allowed  for  each  pound  of 
ham  and  bacon  that  is  to  be  cured. 
There  are  several  excellent  com¬ 
mercial  curing  mixtures  on  the  market. 
These  are  compounded  in  most  cases 
by  secret  formula,  which  is  retained 
as  a  trade  secret.  They  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  already  thoroughly 
mixed  from  good  materials,  and  cost 
very  little  more  than  when  the  mix¬ 
ing  is  done  at  home.  These  commercial 
curing  mixtures  are  suited  for  various 
purposes;  some  of  them  have  a  smoke 
preparation  in  the  mixture  or  it  has 
been  smoke  treated,  so  that  when  ap¬ 
plied  either  as  a  dry  cure  or  sweet 
pickle,  additional  smoking  is  not 
necessary. 

Curing  Procedure 

The  bacon  piece  should  be  given  a 
good  rubbing  with  the  curing  mixture 
when  it  is  to  be  dry  cured,  and  any 
left  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  pieces. 
Seven  days  of  curing  per  inch  of  thick¬ 
ness  is  best,  measured  at  the  thickest 
part  of  the  the  bacon  piece.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  bacon  is  about  two  inches,  or 
two  weeks  in  the  cure.  Hams  should 
be  dry  cured  the  same  length  of  time, 
per  inch  of  thickness.  The  average  15- 
pound  ham  will  need  about  40  days 
in  the  cure. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  any  kind 
of  a  metal  container.  A  large  vitri- 
olized  stone  jar  is  good  where  only 
small  amounts  of  pork  are  to  be  cured. 
A  molasses  or  whiskey  barrel  that  has 
been  thoroughly  scalded,  scrubbed  and 
then  charred,  makes  an  excellent  con¬ 
tainer  for  large  quantities.  All  three 
can  be  used  for  either  the  dry  cure  or 
the  sweet  pickle  cure.  After  the  pieces 
have  been  rubbed,  the  hams  can  be 
packed,  then  the  shoulders,  and  last 
the  bacon  pieces,  as  they  should  come 
out  first. 

If  eight  pounds  of  salt,  three  pounds 
of  sugar  and  three  ounces  of  saltpeter 
are  mixed  and  then  put  in  and  stirred 
well  with  four  gallons  of  boiled  water 
after  it  has  cooled  down,  it  is  known 
as  an  85  degree  pickle.  This  strength 
is  suited  for  curing  at  the  time  rate 
of  nine  days  per  inch  of  thickness  for 
each  piece  being  cured.  This  liquid  or 
sweet  pickle  cure  can  be  used  at  a 
little  higher  temperature  than  a  dry 
cure,  but  the  ideal  temperature  is  be¬ 
tween  freezing  and  40  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  The  principal  cause  of  meat  be¬ 
coming  sour  and  the  brine  getting  ropy 
is  from  too  high  a  temperature.  The 
liquid  should  be  poured  over  the 
packed  pieces  to  cover  them  completely. 
The  pieces  should  be  weighted  down  in 
the  liquid,  preferably  with  seasoned 
hardwood  or  vitriolized  blocks.  Never 
use  metal,  resin  woods,  or  soft  or  lime 
stone  because  they  will  give  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavor  to  the  meat. 

A  Farm  Smokehouse 

Most  of  us  can  remember  the  smoke¬ 
house  and  woodshed  as  places  not  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  built.  A 
well  constructed  farm  smokehouse  is 
useful  for  various  things,  but  it  should 
not  be  used  as  a  storehouse  for  grain 
or  as  a  catchall  for  tools.  Most  of  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  have  bulle¬ 
tins  and  pamphlets  showing  how  to 
construct  a  smokehouse;  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  for  the  asking. 

Any  hardwood  is  suitable  for  smok¬ 
ing  meat.  In  cold  weather  the  wood 
should  be  dry  in  order  to  generate 
sufficient  heat;  but  if  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  is  much  above  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  best  to  use  wood  that 
is  fairly  green,  after  the  fire  has  a 
good  start.  Corn  cobs  can  be  used  with 
excellent  results  for  all  or  part  of  the 
material.  Hickory  chips  are  preferred 
by  many,  while  apple  is  the  choice  of 
others.  Actually,  the  kind  of  wood,  so 
long  as  it  is  hardwood,  is  not  nearly  as 
important  as  the  length  and  manner 
of  smoking. 

After  the  cured  hams,  bacon  and 
shoulder  pieces  have  been  removed 
from  the  cure,  they  should  be  washed 
and  allowed  to  drain  before  being  hung 
for  smoking.  Hang  the  pieces  far 
enough  apart  so  that  they  do  not  touch, 
and  do  not  suspend  them  directly  over 
the  fire.  A  long  smoke  increases  the 
keeping  properties  of  meat,  but  it  also 
dries  out  the  meat  and  makes  it  less 
palatable.  An  excellent  smoke  can  be 
obtained  in  36  hours,  if  the  inside 
temperature  of  the  smokehouse  is  kept 
at  about  110  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If 
the  temperature  is  increased  to  160  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenhent,  the  smoking  can  be 
completed  in  about  20  hours.  However, 
the  slower  smoking  makes  a  more 
palatable  product,  and  there  is  less 
tendency  for  the  fat  to  liquify  or  be¬ 
come  streaked. 


your 

Livestock  and  Poultry 

from  GOITER  and 

RELATED  TROUBLES 


Protect- 


Iodine  is  a  necessity  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  farm  animals. 

If  it  is  lacking,  goiter  may  re¬ 
sult.  The  chief  loss  from  Iodine 
deficiency  comes  from  interfer¬ 
ence  in  reproductive  processes, 
and  the  birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  which  may  die. 

So  don’t  take  any  chances. 
The  feed  you  buy  probably  does 
contain  Iodine.  But  don’t  guess 
—ask  your  dealer— make  sure! 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The 
Place  of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition 
of  Farm  Animals.” 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  1,  III. 


Raise  MORE  Pigs 


■  CAMPBELL’S 

“Pig-Saver”  Brooder 


Keeps  pigs  or  lambs  from  freezing  . 
e  at 


front,  12”  high. 

$  9.75 
14.50 


helps 

reduce  death  losses  from  sow  crushing. 
Should  easily  pay  for  Itself  In  one  season. 
Low  current  cost.  Just  plug  it  In. 

All  steel,  reinforced.  Big  enough  for  largest 
Utter  .  .  .  32”  sides,  45” 

8  ft.  cord. 

Model 

544  Infra-red  bulb  heater.  .. . 

542  250  W  Chromclox  heater, 

thermostat,  pilot  light, 
thermometer . . 

HEATING  UNITS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

547  Same  as  In 
Mod.  544. . . . 

545  Same  as  In 

Mod.  542 - 

See  your  dealer,  or  order 
direct.  Express  prepaid. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

423  6th  St..  Rochelle.  III. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


100%  VIRGIN  WOOL  JERSEY 

Make  your  own  dresses  from  virgin  wool  Jersey  in 
tubular  form;  52  Inches  wide.  In  following  colors: 
Fuschla,  Brown,  Russet,  Grey,  Black,  Melon,  Beige. 
Rose.  Royal  Blue,  Kelly  Green,  Army  Green, 
Ice  Blue,  and  Jockey  Bed.  Price  $2.98  per  yd.  plus 
postage.  Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

BUNDEE  WOOLEN  MILLS.  Northboro,  Mass. 


TRACTOR  LIFTING  POLE  FOR  FORD  FERGU¬ 
SONS.  Handles  hogs  for  butchering.  Does  many  back 
breaking  jobs,  telescopes  to  11  ft.,  raises  13  ft.  high. 
$17.50  with  clevis.  See  dealer  or  write. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


B 


Don’t  let  FIRE  catch 
you  unprepared.  Prot* 

Ay  your  property  with  INDIAN  I 
,i|(T0  FIRE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
i  JA'1  forest,  grass  and  grain  field 
fires.  Also  excellent  for 
spraying  all  crops,  disin-  | 
fecfonts  and  whitewash,  j 
H  I  |H  Low  -  priced.  Literature 
FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

2 1  DU  Ain  St.  Utica  2,  New  York 
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"(htauXL 

FARMER 


HYDRAULIC 

FRONT-END 


Makes 


k  LOADER 


Tough  Farm  Jobs  Easy 

The  “Ottawa  Farmer”  Hydraulic 
front  end  loader  has  proved  itself 
under  toughest  farm  conditions  for 
over  5  years. 

Not  a  toy  —  Not  a  gadget  —  But  a 
necessary  piece  of  labor,  time  and 
money  saving  farm  machinery.  The 
“Ottawa  Farmer”  loads  manure,  grain 
and  all  bulk  materials  at  the  rate  of  a 
fork  load  every  30  seconds.  With  avail¬ 
able  attachments  it  will  rake  and  stack 
hay,  lift  and  move  heavy  objects  and 
do  hundreds  of  other  labor  saving  jobs. 

Fits  Most  Models  of  Standard  Make  Tractors 

Act  now,  see  your  dealer  or  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today. 


OTTAWA  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Dept,  ft-  12,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder 
and  complete  information  on  the  "GUAR¬ 
ANTEED"  OTTAWA  FARMER  Hydraulic 
Loader.  I  am  a  □  Farmer  Q  Dealer. 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Address. 
Town _ 


State. 


OTTAWA  STEEL  PROD.  INC. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


A  “must”  for 

1  •  Users  of  Locker  Plants 

•  Home  Economists 

•  Owners  &  Prospective  Owners 
of  Food  Freezers  .  .  . 

“INTO  THE  FREEZER 
AND  OUT” 

by  Tressler-Eve.  ',ong 

.  .  .  The  “Why”  and  “How”  of 
Home  Freezing — in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  you  have  to  know  abQut 
Home  Freezers  is  contained  in 
this  Book — from  Freezing  Wild 
Game,  Meat  &  Fish  to  the  Mak¬ 
ing  &  Packaging  of  Ice  Cream! 

A  “BUY”  AT  $2.50! 

Postpaid.  Order  Direct.  Dept.  R.  N.  | 


Be  Sure  to  ask  for  Free 
28  Page  Catalog  of  Freezer 
Supplies  Fully  Illustrated. 


A.  E.  MacAdam  &  Co.  Inc. 

Established  1880 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


RUB  OUT  PAifcl 

When  You  Rub ln^  \ 

MINARD’S 
LINjMENT 

Quick  relief  for  aching 
muscles  sore  fe  et. 

Effective  asaninhalent 
for  stuffy  head  colds. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST'S 

35*  75*  *1.40 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100°/.  VIRGIN  WOOL 

/m  .KNITTING  YARNS 


Selected  yarra  for  sous  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money- saving 

8 rices.  Writ*  for  free  samples. 
OUSE,  Dept.  164.  Winchester.  Mass. 


More  About  Morgans 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  have  been  for  some  30 
years.  We  lived  on  a  farm  near  Vevay 
in  Switzerland  County,  before  moving 
to  this  farm  four  miles  from  Madison 
in  Jefferson  County.  When  I  was  too 
young  to  make  a  hand  in  the  hay  field, 
I  helped  my  father  scatter  the  hay  in 
the  mow,  and  between  loads  he  read 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  could  not 
have  been  very  old,  because  every¬ 
body  had  a  job  at  our  home;  for  which 
I  honor  my  father  now. 

In  the  October  5  issue  of  your  paper 
I  read  the  article  “Great  Horses,  These 
Morgans.”  A  long  time  ago  a  man  in 
Switzerland  County,  named  Morrison, 
went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y„  and  bought 
a  horse  named  Morgan  Messenger, 
3169.  He  was  registered.  He  rode  the 
horse  home,  at  50  miles  a  day;  the  last 
day  they  made  60.  The  horse  was  said 
to  have  been  in  better  shape  than  the 
man  when  they  arrived.  As  to  his  size, 
color,  or  any  other  thing  about  him,  I 
do  not  know;  except  that  he  lived  to 
be  43  years  old.  He  left  no  end  of 
progeny.  One  of  his  colts  was  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  name  of  Morgan 
Messenger  Jr.,  3170. 

A  man  named  Cunningham,  who 
lived  east  of  Vevay  bought  a  stallion 
named  Willstar.  I  do  not  remember  his 
number.  He  was  of  the  McGregor 
family.  He  also  had  a  nice  general 
purpose  mare  that  was  an  inbred 
Morgan.  She  was  bred  to  Willstar  and 
every  one  of  the  colts  had  speed.  I 
think  four  took  records.  One  was  Star 
Girl  (2: 04) ;  another,  Star  Boy,  held 
the  record  for  a  two  year  old  for  a 
short  time.  All  of  his  colts’  names 
started  with  Star.  Anna  Held,  the 
actress,  used  Star  Girl  as  her  pleasure 
horse.  This  was  in  the  early  1900’s, 
when  speed  was  not  as  necessary  as 
it  is  now. 

Some  45  or  50  years  ago  at  Madison 
there  were  two  men  in  the  horse  busi¬ 
ness  named  Ross  and  Dickerson.  Ross 
had  the  money,  Dickerson  the  know 
how.  They  owned  a  big  bay  stallion 
named  Mike  Agen.  He  was  sired  by 
Onward.  I  also  knew  a  young  man  who 
had  a  nice  looking  mare  with  Morgan 
breeding.  She  was  bred  to  Mike  and 
foaled  a  mare  that  was  named  Angie 
D.  She  got  a  mark  better  than  2:05,  if 
I  remember  right.  There  was  also  one 
named  Gossip  D.  He  paced  a  half  mile 
1:01,  but  ran  out  of  gas  on  the  last 
half.  He  strained  a  tendon  and  was 
out  of  the  picture.  I  had  a  brother  who 
was  a  doctor  in  Elwood  during  the  gas 
boom.  He  got  a  standard  bred  trotting 
stallion  on  a  bill.  I  got  this  horse  from 
him  and  stood  him  some  six  years. 
His  name  was  Lord  Bourbon.  He  sired 
a  good  number  of  colts.  Among  them 
were  three  pacers  and  one  trotter  that 
could  have  taken  a  good  record  with 
some  training.  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  would  have  been  winning  race 
horses,  but  they  sure  put  up  some  good 
road  races.  Noty.  what  I  am  getting  at 
is  that  each  one  of  them  were  dammed 
by  a  mare  thjat  was  known  to  have 
Morgan  blood  in  her.  The  light  breeds 
have  about  run  out  around  here.  There 
are  a  few  shipped  in  from  the  West. 
Most  of  them  have  brands  on  them, 
which  does  not  help  their  tempers 
much.  All  of  our  family  are  admirers 
of  horses.  One  of  my  brothers  has  a 
mare  that  has  more  “Direct”  blood  in 
her  than  anyone  in  the  United  States. 
This  mare  has  two  colts  sired  by 
Single  G,  that  records  better  than 
2:05.  My  brother  also  bred  her  to 
Billy  Direct  (1:55),  but  she  did  not 
catch,  much  to  his  regret.  H.  n.  c. 

Indiana 


As  a  subscriber  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  your  article  on  Morgan  horses 
held  great  interest  for  me.  My  father 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  hotel  in 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  called  the  Bret  Harte 
House  from  about  1876  to  1887,  and  his 
landlord  was  George  Adams  who  at 
about  that  time  owned  the  noted  Ethan 
Allen.  He  gave  my  father  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  horse,  evidently  done  by 
some  artist  who  specialized  on  horses. 
It  is  somewhere  still  among  my  effects, 
as  it  has  been  kept  all  these  years  for 
sentimental  reasons.  I  knew  the  horse 
from  his  picture  better  than  the 
patriot  he  was  named  for.  The  painting 
is  probably  about  80  years  old.. 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  for 
your  article  and  the  reminiscence  it 
has  brought  me.  w.  T.  K. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

Cured  Sow’s  Cannibalism 

Pete  Charron  of  New  London.  Conn., 
an  expert  with  pigs,  describes  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  a  sow  whose  first  litter 
was  eaten  to  the  last  one.  After  she  * 
had  devoured  two  or  three,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  pen  with  a  stick,  and  as  she 
turned  to  eat  the  next  one,  he  rapped 
her  on  the  snout.  She  drove  him  from 
the  pen  and  went  on  with  her  canni¬ 
balistic  repast.  At  her  second  farrow¬ 
ing  he  was  on  hand  and  took  away  the 
pigs  as  fast  as  they  were  born  and 
placed  them  in  a  bushel  basket.  When 
all  were  born  he  tied  the  sow’s  hind 
legs  to  one  post,  her  forelegs  to  an¬ 
other.  placed  the  sucklings  to  nurse, 

f>ut  them  back  in  the  basket  and  re¬ 
eased  her.  This  was  repeated  for  three 
days  and  after  that  the  sow  allowed 
the  young  to  nurse.  On  the  occasion  of 
her  third  litter,  she  turned  out  to  be 
the  best  brood  sow  he  ever  had.  I.M.M. 


MAKE  A  PORTABLE  POWER  PLANT 
OF  YOUR  CAR  OR  TRUCK 
FOR  ONLY  $80! 


Compare  this  price  with  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  any  other  power  unit  developing  10  H.  P.l 


Power,  right  off  the  rear  wheel  of  any 
car — when  and  where  you  want  it — is  yours 
with  the  ASPEN  DRIVE-ALl  portable  trans¬ 
mission  unitl  Bring  the  DRIVE-ALL  to  the 
job  . .  .  any  place  your  car  will  go  you  can 
establish  a  convenient  power  plant.  Just 
place  DRIVE-ALL  in  line  with  rear  wheel 
.  .  .  drive  onto  the  unit,  idle  your  motor, 
and  you’re  set  up  for  workl  No  jacking  up 
or  wheel-demounting  necessoryl 

This  versatile  DRIVE-ALL  unit  is  ideal  as 
an  auxiliary  stand-by  power  plant  in  an 
emergency  when  other  power  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  Use  it  for  all  belt-driven  operations 
requiring  up  to  ten  h.p.! 


ASPEN  DRIVE-ALL  with 
Pulley  Adapter,  operates 
belt-driven  equipment. 
Measures  32i/z"x  20"x16". 
Weight,  approximately  65 
lbs.  Easily  “positioned' ‘ 
by  one  man. 


In  addition,  the  DRIVE-ALL  may  be  used 
for  dozens  of  other  jobs  with  the  following 
specially  designed  accessory  units,  at  low 
additional  cost. 

GENERATOR-1  y?  k.w.;  110  y„  15  amps, 
—provides  power  sufficient  to  illuminate 
twenty  60-watt  bulbs,  to  operate  power 
hand  tools  and  many  other  electrical  units. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  -  delivers  120  gal. 
per  minute  for  pumping,  spraying,  drain¬ 
ing  flooded  areas,  for  home  fire  protection. 
GRINDER  — all-purpose,  heavy-duty  type, 
for  sharpening  implements,  tapering 
joints,  shaping  miscellaneous  metal  parts. 
Other  accessory  units  available  soon. 

Write  today  for  name  of  dealer  nearest 
you  and  free,  illustrative  literature. 


Aspen 

DRIVE-ALL 

Made  by  Aspegren  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

1612  Webster  Avenue.  8ronx  57,  N.  T. 

-  *-v.  -  U  y  'r  V. 


branch  of  service 


OVERSEAS  THEATER 

especially  J«P“"  ond  K<’rea 


You  can  still  write  these 
tickets  in  the  Regular  Army 

By  enlisting  in  the  new  Regular  Army  for  3  years,  you  still  have 
two  very  important  privileges: 

You  may  choose  any  branch  of  service  which  still  has  quotas 
to  be  filled.  Also,  on  a  3-year  enlistment,  you  may  select  certain 
overseas  theaters  (which  still  have  openings)  in  which  yon 
want  to  serve. 

Today,  enlistment  in  the  Army  is,  in  itself,  a  ticket  to  a  worth¬ 
while,  interesting  career.  New  higher  pay,  education,  training, 
experience,  travel  are  all  a  part  of  modern  Army  life. 

Get  all  the  facts  at  your  nearest  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting 
Station,  and  ENLIST  NOW! 


YOUR  REGULAR  ARMY 
SERVES  THE  NATION 
AND  MANKIND  IN  WAR 
AND  PEACE 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOWI 


LADIES  HOSIERY:  Pull  Fashioned,  First  Quality, 
rayon  Reinforced  foot.  Sizes  to  lDtj.  Per  pair 

$.94  plus  postage.  (Packed  three  in  box  same  size — 
allow  .09  cents  for  three  pair)  Color:  Magic  Beige. 
Please  be  sure  and  state  size  when  ordering. 

DUTCHESS  TEXTILE  &  HOSIERY  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  BOX  489  -  WESTPORT,  CONN. 


J???  PHOTO  CALENDARS  10c  Each.  PHOTO 
VALENTINES  10c.  Send  negatives.  Roll  de- 
and  elEht  prints  25c.  Reprints  three  cents. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 
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Bake  Delicious  Bread  With  The 
Million-Dollar  “Secret  Blend”  That 
Gives  You  Guaranteed  Results 


For  all  your  baking  you’ll  find  that  Robin 
Hood  Flour  gives  you  best  results.  Here’s  an 
all-purpose  flour  that’s  blended  just  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  finest  cake  flour,  yet  it  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  cent  extra — no  more  than  other 
leading  all-purpose  flours. 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  to  be  sure 
that  this  million-dollar  "secret  blend”  is  just 
as  fine  as  it  can  be.  So  sure  are  we  that  you’ll 
like  Robin  Hood  Flour,  every  bag  carries  a 
money-back-plus- 10%  guarantee. 

Try  Robin  Hood  for  all  your  baking  on 
these  terms.  Your  whole  family  will  tell  you 
what  wonderful  bread  and  cakes  and  pies 
you’re  baking. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


Coupons  that  entitle 
you  to  aluminum  ware 
are  in  every  bag  of 
Robin  Hood  Flour. 


December  7,  1946 


The  Weeks  Before  Christmas 


What  does  it  matter  that  cold  winds  blow, 

What  do  we  care  for  drifting  snow, 

When  three  small  children  are  looking  ahead 
Or  peering  at  packages  under  the  bed 
For  three  little  stockings  to  hang  in  a  row! 

We  have  the  best  that  life  can  know, 

Watching  the  small  folk  come  and  go: 

Hands  that  are  willing,  hearts  that  are  warm, 

Four  walls  to  shelter  us  from  the  storm' — 

And  three  little  stockings  to  hang  in  a  row. 

—  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Christmas  Belongs  to  the  Children' 


When  your  children  get  to  the  point  of  wanting  to  take  part  in  Christmas  plans, 
they  can  do  much  to  make  the  house  gay  loith  greens  and  decorations.  Here 
three  little  girls  are  thinking  up  ideas  and  inaking  ready,  while  the  young  man 
of  the  house  takes  his  ease  and  “bosses  the  job l”  —  Louise  Price  Bell. 


Children  are  the  most  important 
people  in  the  world  at  Yuletide!  They 
are  the  ones  who  make  Christmas  the 
wonderful  season  of  anticipation.  Their 
expectations,  their  plans  for  family  and 
friends,  show  how  generous  they  are; 
and  the  excitement  spreads  to  every¬ 
body  in  the  house. 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home 
who  get  the  most  happiness  out  of 
having  all  Christmas  preparations  a 
complete  surprise,  by  all  means  do 
everything  possible  to  give  them  that 
special  joy.  It  is  a  memory  that  will 
bring  pleasure  all  their  lives,  as  well 
as  now.  For  those  youngsters,  however, 
who  are  eager  to  be  part  of  the  plans 
as  they  develop,  let  them  help  as  the 
time  approaches.  ^ 

In  the  country,  going  to  the  woods 


for  a  balsam  tree  can  be  a  true  family 
occasion.  Let  the  youngsters  select  the 
tree  they  like  best,  if  adaptable  to  the 
home,  and  let  them  have  the  fun  of 
dragging  it  over  the  fields  to  the  cool 
place  to  keep  it  until  the  trimming 
time.  As  for  this  last,  girls  and  boys 
are  apt  to  have  excellent  ideas,  along 
with  your  own,  or  the  traditional  ones 
that  mean  much  to  young  and  old 
alike. 

With  little  expense,  much  scheming, 
and  work  that  is  fun  every  step  of 
the  way,  the  house,  indoors  and  out, 
may  be  made  festive  and  lovely  with 
coloi',  evergreens,  and  ornaments  made 
by  hand  during  these  December  weeks 
of  looking  forward  to  Christmas  Eve 
and  Christmas  Day  and  the  holidays 
that  follow.  l.  p.  b. 


Fill  the  Cooky  Jar 

Until  we  can  again  fill  the  sugar 
bowl,  sweet  loving  appetites  can  turn 
to  the  cooky  jar,  and  there  will  be 
no  complaints  about  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

Maple  Peanut  Cookies 
Cream  Vi  cupful  butter;  beat  in  Vi 
cupful  granulated  sugar;  Vi  cupful 
maple  syrup;  one  beaten  egg  and  Vi 
cupful  milk.  Stir  in  one  cupful  flour 
sifted  with  Vz  teaspoonful  salt,  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder.  Put  one 
small  cupful  peanuts  through  food 
grinder  and  stir  into  the  cooky  mixture. 
Shape  in  rather  thin  mounds  on  a 
buttered  tin  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven.  If  a  more  pronounced  peanut 
favor  is  preferred  (I  do),  add  one 
small  teaspoonful  peanut  butter  to  the 
recipe  using  a  little  less  butter  than 
called  for. 

Sour  Cream  Cookies 
Melt  %  cupful  butter  in  %  cupful 
boiling  milk.  Add  Vz  cupful  sugar;  Vz 
cupful  corn  syrup;  one  beaten  egg;  Vz 
cupful  s^ur  cream;  two  small  cupfuls 
wheat  flour  sifted  with  Vz  teaspoonful 
soda.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  buttered 
cooky  sheet  or  pan. 

Molasses  Cookies 

Cream  %  cupful  butter;  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  molasses  that  has  been  slightly 
warmed;  sift  together  one  teaspoonful 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  ginger,  %  tea¬ 
spoonful  cinnamon,  Vi  teaspoonful  salt, 
and  stir  into  the  first  mixture.  Add 
flour  to  make  a  rather  stiff  batter.  Stir 
in  Vi  cupful  seedless  raisins.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  buttered  pan.  These 
cookies  will  keep  well  in  an  earthen 
crock  with  a  tight  cover.  l.  m.  t. 


The  fumes  of  ammonia  are  helpful  in 
softening  the  dark,  greasy  stains  that 
accumulate  on  the  interior  surface  of 
ovens,  thus  making  them  easier  to 
wipe  off.  Have  no  heat  in  the  oven, 
while  doing  this. 


Always  a  Noah’s  Ark 

From  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  color¬ 
ful  confusion  that  is  Christmas,  I  like 
to  write  to  all  my  Rural  New-Yorker 
friends.  Each  year  it  is  the  same.  The 
dining  room  table  is  covered  with 
gifts  wrapped  and  unwrapped,  with 
bright  patterned  paper  and  ribbons  so 
delightful  to  old  and  young.  Here  is  a 
toy  lumber  truck  piled  high  with 
miniature  colored  logs,  there  a  box 
of  bubble  bath  for  a  teen  age  miss, 
and  a  big  book  of  animal  pictures  for 
a  young  fellow  just  eight. 

Children’s  toys  are  fascinating.  The 
other  day  while  Christmas  shopping 
with  a  friend,  I  stopped  to  admire  a 
Noah’s  Ark  in  a  toy  shop.  Doubtless 
I’ll  never  hear  the  end  of  it,  because 
I  burst  forth  with:  “Oh!  I’d  like  one 
of  those  on  the  Christmas  tree  for 
me!”  Perhaps  we  grownups  retain  more 
of  our  childishness  than  we  admit;  that 
is  why  a  father  enjoys  Junior’s  electric 
train  almost  as  much  as  Junior  does, 
and  I  the  Noah’s  Ark. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Holiday  Steamed  Pudding 

Among  my  Mother's  favorite  recipes 
is  this  steamed  pudding  especially  good 
for  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  for  deep 
Winter  dessert.  I  am  copying  it  as 
written. 

One  cup  suet,  chopped  fine;  1  cup 
molasses;  1  cup  milk;  1  teaspoon  soda; 
IV2  teaspoons  salt;  1  cup  currants;  3 
cups  flour;  1  cup  chopped  nuts;  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves;  Vz  teaspoon  mace;  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  allspice;  Vz  teaspoon  powdered 
cinnamon;  IVz  cups  raisins,  chopped 
fine.  (Use  2  tablespoons  of  flour,  or 
more,  in  the  bowl  with  chopped  raisins, 
and  stir  vigorously,  being  sure  the 
raisins  are  well  coated  with  dry  flour.) 

Mix  thoroughly  and  turn  into  greased 
mold.  Cover,  and  steam  vigorously  for 
3  hours  or  more.  Serve  with  ycur 
favorite  sauce,  and  don’t  let  your  gue:  4s 
count  the  calories!  mrs.  m.  b.  w. 
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„  THANKS  TO 
CLOROX,  MY 
BATHROOM  IS 


YES,  DEAR,  AND 
CWROX  MAKES 
THE  BATHROOM 


Mother  knows  . . .  she  has 

relied  on  Clorox  for  many  years 
to  provide  greater  home  sanita¬ 
tion.  By  passing  this  knowledge  on  to  her 
daughter,  she  is  helping  create  another 
American  household  that  guards  against 
home  infection  risks  the  effective,  depend¬ 
able  Clorox  way.  Regularly  used  in  routine 
cleansing  of  bathroom  and  kitchen  "danger 
zones"  Clorox  imparts  the  type  of  disin¬ 
fected  cleanliness  recommended  by  health 
authorities.  It  also  bleaches,  removes  stains. 
Simply  follow  directions  on  the  label. 


Sparkling - 

CLEAN, MOTHER! 


FRESH  AND' 
SANtTARYJOO! 


CLOROX  DEODORIZES  AND  DISIN¬ 
FECTS  MANY  HOME  DANGER  ZONES 7 

J 


_ AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND _ 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . . 
it's  always  uniform . . .  it’s  always  dependable! 


SEW 
Your  Own  Slips 

2  Slips  For  Only 

$098 


Kit  of  hard- 
to-find  rayon 
cloth,  Alen- 
con  type  lace, 
and  pattern 


2 


Each  Kit  Contains 

1.  Princess  pattern,  four 
gore.  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
36.  38.  40.  42.  44.  46; 

2.  Soft  rayon  taffeta. 
Enough  to  sew  2  slips 
in  your  size.  Quality 
fabric.  Washable. 
White  or  tearose  only. 

3.  Shaped  yoke  of  rich 
Alencon  type  lace.  A 
delicately  designed 
lace  trimming. 

4.  Shoulder  straps,  tai¬ 
lored,  adjustable, 
ready  to  sew  in. 

Imagine!  2  slips  of  quality  fabric,  rich  lace 
yoke.  Slips  that  hang  gracefully,  fit  snugly, 
wash  easily,  wear  well.  At  saving  prices 
too!  Send  $2.98  money  order  (no  cash  or 
stamps,  please)  for  each  slip  kit  or  pay 
postman.  5  day  money-back  inspection 
guarantee.  IMPORTANT:  State  size  and  color. 

FABRICS-LACE,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  16 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  16  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
neglect  this  condition  and  losevaluable,  restful  si  eep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffinesa  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait  1  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
B  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


The  Little  Brown  House 


Winter  came  this  season  before 
Indian  Summer.  A  snowstorm  brought 
October  in,  and  snow  fell  intermittent¬ 
ly  for  36  hours.  Though  it  melted  fast, 
roofs  here  in  Vermont  were  white,  and 
farther  up  on  the  mountains,  there 
were  six  or  seven  inches  of  snow. 

Looking  back  to  Fall  and  local  fairs, 
one  meant  a  great  deal  to  our  family 
because  five  of  our  six  sons  were  there 
together  for  the  first  time  in  20  years. 
These  boys  are  all  horse  lovers  and 
spent  most  of  their  time  watching  the 
drawing  contests.  The  horses  were  fine 
specimens  and  a  certain  team  was 
called  by  the  men  folk  the  finest  they 
ever  saw.  At  a  low  voiced  command, 
both  animals  dropped  into  their  collars 
and  gave  their  best  pleasantly,  willing¬ 
ly.  “Les  Miserables”  is  not  as  popular 
reading  as  the  Sunday  funnies  today, 
but  the  fair  reminded  me  that  I  read 
in  this  book  that  there  are  no  bad 
plants  nor  bad  men,  only  bad  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  the  same  with  horses. 
Each  horse  has  a  different  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  most  of  them  will  respond 
to  an  understanding  trainer.  Perhaps 
the  best  horse  trainer  should  also  get 
a  prize. 

As  I  look  out  the  farmhouse  windows 
each  morning,  one  of  my  mother’s 
favorite  hymns  comes  to  me,  “When 
daylight  dawns  the  eastern  sky  is 
tinged  with  garnet  and  with  gold;  It 
seems  almost  as  though  the  Lord  the 
curtains  of  Heaven  had  unrolled.”  When 
such  a  sunrise  colors  our  white-topped 
hills,  and  streams  across  snowy  stubble 
on  the  fields,  it  seems  that  December 
has  its  own  wonders,  as  does  each  sea- 
sort  of  the  year. 

The  men  are  cutting  logs  and  wood, 
but  all  outdoor  workers  say  they  feel 
the  lack  of  meat,  fat  and  sweets  that 
continued  so  long.  By  shopping  around 
we  have  managed  to  get  grain  enough 
for  one  pig,  but  it  cost  close  to  $100 
per  ton.  But  many  never  bought  a 
pig  at  last  Spring’s  young  pig  prices, 
and  also  cut  down  on  chicken  raising. 
It  makes  us  wish  for  venison;  part¬ 
ridge,  gray  squirrel  and  rabbits  are 
scarce  here. 

Should  African  violet  plants  be  dis¬ 
carded  after  they  are  a  year  old?  Many 
say  yes,  yet  here  at  a  north  window 
is  one  in  full  bloom,  three  years  old. 
I  was  told  this  also  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  begonia,  but  mine  is  better 
and  bigger  at  three  years  and  is  now 
full  of  buds.  Though  African  violets  do 
not  suggest  Christmas  directly  yet  it 
was  to  Egypt  that  the  young  Christ 
Child  was  taken  for  safety,  and  we 
are  now  coming  to  the  time  of  His 
birth  so  many  centuries  ago.  May  our 
present  Christmas  season  give  the 
world  that  hope  of  peace  and  good 
will  toward  men  of  all  lands  which 
was  the  Savior’s  teaching  and  his  life. 

Mother  Bee 


Confusion 

Let  us  hope  that  with  an  easing  up 
on  shortages,  much  of  the  confusion, 
not  to  say  bitter  feelings,  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Here  in  our  community  where 
everyone  seems  to  be  friendly  and 
kind,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
people  would  really  hurt  a  neighbor  in 
a  crowd.  Yet  that  has  happened. 

In  one  of  the  stores  there  was  a  sale 
of  soap  flakes.  Somehow  human  beings 
lost  sight  of  everything  else.  In  the 
rush  to  get  at  the  counter,  an  elderly 
lady  fell  and  was  tramped  upon.  The 
elderly  woman  is  in  the  hospital  with 
broken  hones  but  no  soap  flakes.  It 
will  help  if  we  try  not  to  be 
forgetful  even  when  times  are  not  as 
usual.  B-  F- 


And  a  box  top  from 
the  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal  package! 


A  set  of  hard -to -get  silverplate 
teaspoons  can  now  be  yours!  And 
this  is  silverplate  at  its  loveliest — in 
the  new,  exclusive  Avalon  pattern! 

Guaranteed  by  the  famous  Inter¬ 
national  Silver  Company,  this  beauti¬ 
ful  silverplate  is  gracefully  carved, 
exquisitely  designed.  You’ll  want  a 
whole  set  at  this  real  bargain  price! 

Follow  directions  below  and  start 
your  set  of  silverplate  teaspoons  now l 


WHY  THIS  IS  THE  (DEAL  ALL-FAMILY  HOT  CEREAL 


Clown  Toy  for  Small  Boy 


Just  right  for  a  small  boy!  The  ging¬ 
ham  clown  above  may  be  made  at 
home  to  give  the  lad  you  know  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  a  girl’s  doll,  but  still 
a  “human  toy.”  For  leaflet  with  full 
directions,  simply  write  for  STUFFED 
CLOWN,  enclosing  a  3c  stamp,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Woman  and  Home  Dept., 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  If  at  the  same 
time,  you  order  our  dress  or  needle¬ 
work  patterns  on  page  768  please  use 
separate  sheets  of  paper  for  office 
convenience. 


Build  Your  Set  Now!* 

Just  send  in  one  box  top  from  the  package 
of  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,  along  with 
25*!  in  coin  (no  stamps,  please)  and  your 
name  and  address,  to  Post’s  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal,  Dept.  I,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

*  This  offer  good  only  in  United  States.  Not 
valid  in  any  state  or  other  jurisdiction  where 
prohibited  or  subject  to  tax. 


THIS  tempting,  rich-brown  hot 
cereal  is  just  the  cereal  your  fam¬ 
ily’s  been  dreaming  about! 

A  delightful  new,  nut-like  flavor, 
enriched  with  golden-sweet  syrup — 
that’s  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal! 
Cooks  in  3  minutes — costs  about  a 
penny  a  serving.  So  nourishing,  too! 
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RUFFLED  ORGANDY 
CURTAINS 

( not  illustrated. ) 
The  same  fine 
quality  in  per¬ 
manent  finish 
organdy  (no 
starch  is  neces¬ 
sary).  Full  cut 
ruffles,  87  in. 
long,  80  in.  wide 
to  the  pair. . .  . 
- $3.95  pair 


LOW  CURTAINS 

effort  to  ttot°  ' 

BY  MAIL 

By  actual  comparison,  here  are 
the  biggest  curtain  values  obtain¬ 
able!  Margaret  Wilson  brings  you 
the  highest  quality  and  most 
exquisite  tailoring  in  rayon  mar¬ 
quisette  curtains,  headed  and 
ready  to  hang,  with  3-in.  bottom 
hems  and  1-in.  side  hems.  Eggshell 
color,  gossamer-sheer,  they’re 
1  aboratory- tested  for  wash  abi  lity . 


84  in.  wide  overall, 
78  in.  long . 

Same  width  87  inches 
long . $3.95  pair. 


QU 


All  Margaret 
Wilson  decorating 
items  are 
backed  by  a  full 
refund  guarantee 

Special 
Offer 

JOTTY  SHADE  PULLS/ 

Two  of  these  col¬ 
orful  shade  pulls 
are  included  with 
each  order. 


MEDIATE  DELlvf/?y, 


INC.  RNT-2 


Margaret  Wilson,  Inc.  Box  231,  Providence,  R.I. 
Please  send  me: 

. .  pairs  Rayon  Marquisette  Curtains 

(check  length  desired)  □  78  inches  □  87  inches 

. pairs  Ruffled  Organdy  Curtains 

□  I  am  enclosing  $ . Send  postpaid. 

J  Send  C.O.D.  I  will  pay  postman  plus  postal  charges. 


NAME. 


STREBT . 

CITY . STATE . ^  -  j 


HI  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Of  IK  U  Knitting  Worsteds.  Heathers,  Baby 

I  ■■  Yarns,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selec- 

I  nilll  tions.  All  Yams  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334-K-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32.  Pa. 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SU  PPLI ES  —  Just  arrived 
western  saddles  $29.50.  Driving  harness  $29.50.  Also 
bridles,  blankets,  carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  RP  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


|— A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE— 

To  Readers  Of  The 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Some  years  ago  when  the  circulation  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today,  it  was  our  regular  custom  to  invite 
all  readers  of  the  paper  to  renew  their  subscription  during  the  month 
of  January  each  year.  This  was  a  convenient  method  of  keeping  our 
records  at  that  time  and  thousands  of  subscribers  have  formed  the 
habit  of  sending  in  their  renewal  orders  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  new  year. 

In  the  meantime  our  subscription  list  has  grown  to  300,000  and 
because  of  the  present  shortage  of  help,  it  has  become  quite  a  problem 
for  us  to  handle  the  thousands  of  new  and  renewal  orders  that  reach 
our  office  during  the  month  of  January. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  a  real  convenience  to  us  if  readers  who  find 
it  convenient  to  do  so,  will  send  in  their  renewal  order  now  during  the 
month  of  December  before  the  real  busy  season  arrives. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

7  Y  ears  For  $200 


Many  of  our  subscribers  like  to  renew  their  subscription  for  several 
years  in  advance  and  thus  be  saved  the  inconvenience  of  sending  a 
remittance  each  year.  This,  of  course,  results  in  a  saving  to  us  and  we 
are  glad  to  pass  the  saving  on  to  these  subscribers  by  making  a  special 
rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00  to  all  those  who  wish  to  accept  the  offer.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  labor,  paper  and  other 
supplies,  we  cannot  promise  that  this  low  rate  will  remain  in  effect 
indefinitely.  Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  imme¬ 
diately,  you  can  still  take  advantage  of  this  Special  Offer.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  below  with  a  remittance  of  $2.00  and  your  subscription  will 
be  advanced  for  7  years  from  the  present  expiration  date.  You  will 
thus  be  assured  of  receiving  the  paper  regularly  at  the  present  low 
rate  regardless  of  any  increase  in  price  which  we  may  be  forced  to 
make  because  of  mounting  cost. 

Regular  Rates:  50c  a  year 
Special  Rate:  $2  for  7  years 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . 

Town  . State . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Greens  for  the  Yuletide 

December  is  the  month  when  prepa¬ 
rations  for  Christmas  take  a  special 
local  turn  here  in  the  Vermont  hill 
country.  Many  engage  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  greens  and  the  making  of 
wreaths  supplied  to  companies  for  a 
wide  Christmas  sale  of  home  deco¬ 
rations.  Cutting  greens  from  our 
mountains  cannot  start  until  November 
1,  but  Armistice  Day  sees  the  work 
going  in  earnest  hereabouts. 

Years  ago  the  princess  pine  was  the 
fashion  for  garlands  and  roping  and 
wreaths.  Now  in  this  section  it  is 
balsam.  Just  how  long  the  supply  will 
hold  out  is  already  a  problem  in  higher 
mathematics.  Our  men  have  been  cut¬ 
ting  about  seven  tons  of  balsam  boughs, 
and  less  than  a  ton  of  spruce  with  a 
few  hundredweight  of  pine  boughs. 
This  shows  the  general  proportion  that 
is  used  of  each.  One  firm  alone  in  this 
county  is  using  11  tons  or  more  of 
balsam. 

Last  year  about  1,800  wreaths  were 
made  in  our  neighborhood,  50  pounds 
of  boughs  going  into  each  dozen 
wreaths.  Personally  I  can  do  about 
15  in  an  afternoon.  It  is  a  way  to  added 
income  that  is  seasonal.  It  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  spirit  of  anticpating 
Christmas  and  keeps  us  all  in  touch 
with  the  forest  green  during  the  time 
of  “Brown  November,”  and  before  the 
white  that  Winter  brings  for  its  long¬ 
time  covering  of  our  native  earth. 

l.  a.  w. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  would  like  to  join  the  Handicrafters 
and  receive  letters  from  those  who  like 
crocheting,  knitting  and  braiding  rugs; 
also  in  my  pet  hobby  of  collecting 
coins.  Will  gladly  exchange  ideas  and 
patterns  for  Indian  head  pennies,  but 
glad  just  to  have  letters  too. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  r.  s. 


I  live  in  the  city  and  so  am  anxious 
to  have  letters  from  ladies  living  on 
real  farms  interested  in  house  plants 
and  in  exchanging  recipes.  mrs.  c.  f. 

New  York 


Has  any  reader  directions  for  knitted 
chair  seat  made  of  seine  twine  or 
machrame  cord?  My  mother  had  one 
on  back  of  an  old  receipt  but  it  is  torn. 

Vermont  mrs.  g.  g. 


Thought  for  Today 

The  letters  are  pouring  in,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Miss  A.  S.,  who  asked  for 
the  words  of  an  old  song.  When  all 
have  arrived,  and  we  have  heard  from 
Miss  S.,  we  shall  tell  you  more  about 
it.  Meanwhile  this  neighborly  friend¬ 
ship  expressed  amongst  readers  is  a 
sign  that  Christmas  is  not  the  only 
season  when  Rural  New-Yorker  folk 
enjoy  spontaneous  generosity  for  this 
little  incident  started  in  November. 

p.  s. 


Little  Folks’  Outfit 


2732  —  Little  Dress.  Sizes  6  months,  1,  2, 
3  and  4.  Size  2  requires  1%  yds.  35- in.;  Vo 
yd.  for  collar.  16c. 


E-1104  —  Fun  to  make  a  knitted  sweater  | 
with  embroidered  flowers  for  child.  Sizes 
2.  4  or  6.  Complete  instructions.  11c  each. 
FALL- WINTER  BOOK  OF  FASHION— 15c. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  —  15  cents. 

Please  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and 
send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  | 

New  York  City  residents  add  one  cent 
tax  on  orders  over  25  cents;  2  cent  tax  for 
over  75  cents. 


v  December  7,  1946 

This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 
Hard  To  Beat 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Saves  Dollars. 


No  matter  what  you’ve  been  using  for 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you’ll  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  this  surprising  relief,  mixed  in 
your  own  kitchen,  is  hard  to  beat. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu-. 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed — 
a  child  could  do  it.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  put  2'/^  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained 
from  any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a 
full  pint  of  splendid  cough  relief  —  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  Tastes 
fine_  and  never  spoils. 

•  \ou  can  ^is  home  mixture  taking 

right  hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing,  and  lets  you  sleep. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most 
reliable  soothing  agent  for  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations.  If  not  satisfied,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Beautiful  new  army  surplus  parachutes 
measuring  24  feet  in  diameter — approxi¬ 
mately  45  yards  of  finest  quality  heavy 
rayon!  24  triangular  panels  1114  feet 
deep,  32  inches  across  base,  with  no 
cross  seams!  Easy  to  bleach  and  dye! 
Your  choice  of  four  lovely  colors:  Aqua 
Blue,  Royal  Chinese  Yellow,  Holly  Green 
or  Cranberry  Red!  These  ’chutes  are 
wonderful  for  making  dresses,  blouses, 
dickeys,  slips,  sportswear  and  play  clothes, 
children’s  clothes,  curtains,  bedspreads, 
pillow  covers,  scarfs,  dozens  of  other 
things!  Only  $9.95  per  ’chute  (add  $1.00 
each  to  cover  postage  and  handling)  — 
send  check,  money  order,  or  order  C.O.D. 
Immediate  delivery!  We’ve  sold  over  20,000 
’chutes  by  mail,  and  we  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction! 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  Falmouth  St.,  Dept.  45.  Boston,  Mass. 


,  Delicious  Tree  Ripened 

ORANGES  &  GRAPEFRUIT 


Rushed  to  you  by  Fast  Express  the 
day  they  are  picked  to  reach  you  * 
while  still  fresh  and  luscious. 

MIXED  BASKETS 

Bushels . $4.95 

Half  Bushel  .  $3.00 

►  Ixpresr  Prepaid 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


MAH  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  10 

RIDGE  VIEW  FRUITS,  INC. 

Haines  City,  Florida 

Rtftrtnct:  State  lank  of  Homes  City 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

—  '-awres - -  |  Designed  to 

_  Meet  Your 

.... 


Requirements 


Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ZINNIAS 

p  to  6L  in.  across,  biggest 
you've  ever  seen!  New  col¬ 
ors— apricot,  aalmon^orange, 
yellow,  rose,  scar¬ 
let.  Some  are  like 
,  giant  chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  3-f  t.  plants, 
very  easy  to  grow. 

J5c-i’kt.  of  seeds 
only  10c—  Send  Dime  Today! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

358  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


GIVE  THIS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


I  Get  This  NEW  INVENTION! 


CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 


BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

Sold  by  all  Hardware  Stores  or 
mailed  direct  for  $1.60  delivered. 
Send  cash,  check,  stamps,  or  mon¬ 
ey  order.  Monev-back  guarantee. 

C.  E.  POTTER,  277  Sopulpa,  Okla. 
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NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  SCO  R.O.P.  S/REP 


WINTER  CHICKS 
Kind  You  Need  For 
Broilers  Or  Layers 

Hatching  now.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Royal  mating  chicks, 
200-335  egg  sired.  Six  popular 
breeds.  Also  broiler  cross¬ 
breds.  HY-LINUS,  new  kind  of 
chickens  bred  iike  hybrid  corn. 
Real  egg  machines.  Booking 
orders  now.  Immediate  or 
future  delivery. 

NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


FREE 


Wayside  Fan 

BUSINESS  n  I  Dcnc 
BRED  BY*  I  •  IVCUJ 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  profit¬ 
able  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


SR  EASONS  WHY 


i  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years*  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big. 

—Just  One-Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds — High  Vigor.  B.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth—  Even_ _ Color. 

Feathering 


FOO 


■^0°  TODAY  I  Mot, 


Get  the  full  fact,  about  1 
^  Moul  breeding  and  get  1 

A  aet  for  Profit  a.  Write  J 

'«*•/ 

MOl 

)L’S  POULTRY  FARM  *.M 

ORIGINAL 


B  GREAT  STRAINS 
TO  FILL  YOUR  NEEDS 

FOR  EGGS  —  The  “Original"  strain  R.O.P.-bred 
especially  for  egg  production. 

FOR  MEAT  —  Our  meaty  type  New  llampshires 
that  are  excellent  for  meat  production. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE — Chicks  from  both  strains 
are  hardy,  healthy,  "original"  New  Hampshires. 

10.000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight  Run  cldcks  —  write  at  once  for  prices 
and  available  delivery  dates  —  then  reserve  your 
profitable  Atwood  Chicks  for  1947. 
if  ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

I'  Box  202,  -  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 


COLONIAL  CHICK! 


FIRST  for  17  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  dual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  purebreeds. 
%  ,  .r  v  crossbreeds.  6EXED.  if  desired. 

X  V.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  Tested, 

fc...-  -*  /"cfcp  BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  FOUL- 
K  TRY  BOOK.  Both  FREE! 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 


Hatrhcs  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All 
White  Leghorns.  N.  H.  &  R.  I. 

Rock- Red  Cross,  Barred  &  White 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%.  All  breeders 
bloodtested.  llred^for  size  and  egg  production.  Cash 
or  C.  O  D.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Leading  Breeds. 

Rcds.e-fft  100 
Rocks. ^  1  UP 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 

Especially  for  Pro-  Yaf'lU^  Free  Chirks  with 
duction  Profits.  a  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm.  Box  401.  Cuddebackville.  N.  Y. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  8.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Partitulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORO.  DELAWARE 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Order  now  to  insure  desired  delivery  date. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatehery.  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  tile  market  for  Fancy  Whlto  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Stark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
oldest  live  poultry  house  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEAUERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Bex  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  Clty^  N.Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

WANTED  LIVE  RABBITS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Moist  Mash  Gets  Results 

My  chickens  were  not  eating  the 
necessary  amount  of  laying  mash  some 
time  back,  and  consequently  my  egg 
production  fell  off.  Then  I  started  to 
wet  the  mash  and  I  continued  doing 
so.  They  relished  it  so  that  my  egg 
production  has  increased  by  40  per  cent. 
Should  I  continue  the  wet  mash,  or  is 
it  liable  to  cause  diarrhea?  N.  s.  p. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  in  order  to 
get  more  feed  into  birds,  to  use  a 
crumbly  moist  mash.  It  can  be  fed 
either  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  or  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Usually,  however,  it 
is  best  fed  right  after  noon;  giving 
the  birds  about  what  they  will  clean 
up  in  15  or  20  minutes.  However,  if 
you  have  secured  a  40  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  production,  I  would  not  want 
to  make  any  abrupt  change  in  your 
feeding  methods.  It  is  possible  that 
if  you  are  feeding  a  very  wet,  sloppy 
mash,  it  might  cause  some  flushing 
effect  on  your  birds;  but  this  could  be 
corrected  by  gradually  using  a  drier 
moist  mash. 


Turkeys  Have  Sour  Crops 

A  great  quantity  of  water  gathers 
in  my  turkeys’  crops,  and  they  get  so 
large  that  they  almost  drag  along  the 
ground.  I  have  lost  two  now.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  causes  it,  and  what  to  do 
to  prevent  it?  mrs.  e.  p.  g. 

Sour  crop  in  turkeys  may  be  due  to 
their  eating  spoiled  food,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  has  upset  their  digestion.  If 
a  bird  has  indigestion,  it  may  retain 
food  for  a  longer  period  than  normally 
and  thus  the  crop  may  become  over¬ 
loaded  with  a  sour  watery  mass.  It 
may  help  to  give  these  birds  a  flush¬ 
ing  out  with  epsom  salts.  However, 
when  these  large  pendulous  crops  de¬ 
velop,  it  is  usually  very  difficult  to 
cure  this.  Some  growers  have  saved 
some  birds  by  tying  off  the  major  part 
of  this  enlargement,  which  will  gradu¬ 
ally  dry  up  and  can  be  finally  removed, 
and  the  bird  saved. 


Ducks  Easy  to  Feed 

Please  tell  me  how  to  feed  laying 
ducks.  Can  I  put  their  eggs  down  in 
water  glass?  e.  s. 

You  should  secure  a  special  duck 
breeder  mash  if  possible.  If  not,  under 
the  present  feed  situation,  they  will 
not  do  too  bad  on  a  hen  breeder  mash. 
While  many  duck  growers  feed  a  wet 
mash,  you  can  get  along  quite  well 
by  placing  a  dry  mash  in  a  hopper 
available  to  the  ducks  all  day.  Have 
water  handy  so  that  the  ducks  can  get 
to  it  readily,  and  they  will  do  all  right. 
Water  for  drinking  should  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times  and  especially  when 
feed  is  given;  have  it  deep  enough  so 
that  they  can  cover  their  nostrils  when 
they  drink.  Duck  eggs  can  be  put 
down  in  water  glass,  just  as  hen  eggs 
are.  The  ratio  to  use  is  one  part  water 
glass  to  nine  parts  boiled  water. 


Case  of  Inferiority  Complex 

Am  puzzled  about  the  following.  I 
had  to  separate  a  young  pullet  from 
a  flock  of  20  because  of  droopiness. 
Now,  after  a  few  weeks,  she  is  re¬ 
covered,  but  whenever  I  return  her  to 
the  flock,  usually  at  night,  the  other 
pullets  pick  at  her;  so,  I  have  to  take 
her  out  in  the  morning.  What  shall  I 
do?  t.  s. 

Your  pullet  has  developed  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex,  and  will  be  picked 
on  whenever  returned  to  the  pen.  If 
these  other  birds  will  not  leave  her 
alone,  you  had  better  have  a  chicken 
dinner,  or  you  will  find  her  picked 
to  death  some  day,  after  she  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  pen  with  the  others.  It 
is  very  improbable  she  will  ever  get 
back  enough  confidence  in  herself  to 
stand  up  to  the  others.  People  and 
poultry  have  many  traits  in  common. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Hall  of  Hall  Bros.  Hatchexy, 
Wallingford ,  Conn.,  at  the  right ,  in¬ 
specting  an  air  shipment  of  chicks 
leaving  Hartford,  Conn,  for  a  trans¬ 
continental  flight. 


Laying  Contests  is  final  proof  of  the  outstanding 
Livability  and  Heavy  Production  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  strain.  Participating  in  many  tests, 
held  under  varying  systems  of  care,  feeding  and 
housing,  in  different  climates  and  different  States, 
Warren  Reds,  year  after  year,  have  held  true  to 
the  same  standards  of  consistent  performance  and 
high  relative  position  that  have  made  them  the 
subject  of  comment  and  praise  from  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 


Standings  as  of  Latest  Reports 
Missouri  —  Highest  Red  Hen:  271  eggs,  287.80 
points;  and  2nd  Red  Pen:  2723  eggs, 
2921.45  points. 

Hunterdon,  N.  J.  — Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds: 

301  eggs,  325.75  points. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  2nd  Red  Pen:  2795  eggs, 
2928.20  points. 

Western  New  York — 3rd  Red  Pen:  3257  eggs, 
3450.30  points. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Breeding  —  Same  Quality 

All  Warren  customers  buy  the  same  blood,  breed¬ 
ing  and  quality  that  make  up  the  Warren  Con¬ 
test  Winners.  They  buy  the  same  remarkable  egg 
production,  high  livability  and  profit  making 
talent,  bred  in  to  Warren  Reds  through  the  years. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Cata.oq  and  Price  List 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 

■ox  10  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


CA edd&v  TaMey  CAjvx  j 

w 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Cklt 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $12.00  $22.00  $6.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  5.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Beds  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds _  15.00  19.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 12.00  .  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production 
Bred  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  that 
combines  heavy,  fast  maturing 
meat  qualities  with  high  egg 
production. 

Each  chick  is  hatched  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  and  represents 

THE  CREAM  OF 


18,000  BREEDERS 

Every  bird  is  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
U.  S.  Approved.  We  specialize  in  one 
breed  only  —  one  quality  of  chicks  — 
the  best. 

Write  today  for  colorful  32  page 
catalog — tells  full  story,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  of  Wooltop  breeding.  It’s  Free. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

East  Peppered  7,  Mass. 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 


Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guaran¬ 
tee.  Also  New  Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  and  Big 
Profits. 


S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

37  years  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years.  Post¬ 
card  brings  37th  Annual 
Catalog,  special  discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatcherv.  Box  1 04  7pp]anH  Mirh 


RIVERSIDE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE! 

Unexcelled  for  growth,  feathering,  uni¬ 
formity,  egg  production  and  meat  quality. 
14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Order  Chicks  early! 
Catalog  tells  full  story  —  write. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


Special  Low  Prices ! 
OHLS  BIG- VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rotk,  New  Hampshire.  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


SEA  PEP 

minds  its 

P  S  and  Q  s 

P  for  Potency 
Q  for  Quality 


SEAPEPminds  its"P’s”and  "Q’s”  even  in  some  slight  particular,  it  is 
at  every  step  in  production.  Every  rejected.  SEA  PEP  is  also  contin- 
batch  is  laboratory  tested  at  every  uously  “chick- tested!’  Thus  you 
turn . . .  complete  physical  and  are  assured  a  feeding  oil  of  guar- 
chemical  tests  for  purity  and  pal-  anteed potency  and  assured  quality. 
atability.  If  any  oil  fails  to  come  A  potency  for  every  purpose . . . 
up  to  our  rigid  specifications,  in  55  gal.  drums  and  5  gal.  cans. 

VAN  CAMP  LABORATORIES 

Division  of  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.  •  Terminal  Island,  California 
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8  RAMBLE^®!** 
IH®r  POULTRY  farm^HH 

^^^Bchestertown,  maryland^M 

Fbaby  chicks 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.-U.S.  Approved  &  Pullorum  P 

Ks.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
^^NEW  HAMPSHIRE  $  A 
BARRED  ROCKS^^fl 

^^^^SEXED  CH.CKS^H 

BRONZE  POULTS 

K  v  CATALOG  jM 


Do  a  First-Class  Picking  Job 

Easily  Quickly  Profitably 

With  a  Pickwick  Picker,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  pick  a  bird  is  measured  not  in 
minutes  but  in  seconds!  Farmers,  pro¬ 
cessors,  and  packers  .  .  .  large  and  small 
.  .  .  are  swinging  to  Pickwick  for  greater 
speed,  efficiency,  and  profits.  Pickwick 
Poultry  Pickers  are  built  for  dependable, 
continuous  service.  Successful  perform¬ 
ance  by  Pickwick  Pickers  wherever 
poultry  is  processed,  is  your  assurance 
of  absolute  satisfaction  and  full  value  for 
your  money.  A  descriptive  folder  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Please  write  for  it. 

The  complete  Pickwick  line  in¬ 
cludes  Poultry  Pickers,  Scalding 
Tanks,  and  Eviscerating  Tables. 

Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  successfully 
pick  game,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and 
turkeys  ...  no  tearing  ...  no  barking. 

The  name  PICKWICK  reg.  U.  S. 

Pat.  Office.  Pickwick  machines 
manufactured  under  patents  No. 
2,302,525  and/or  D-135,668. 


THE  BACON  POULTRY 

HOUSE  LIGHT  CONTROL 


. . .  makes  hens  forget  the  seasons  and  lay 
best  when  egg  prices  are  highest.  Set  your 
Bacon  Control  with  easy-change  pins'Cno 
tools)  to  turn  lights  on  or  off  any  number  of 
times  per  day,  morning  or  evening  or  both, 
with  or  without  dimming.  Set  it  once — then 
forget  it!  Positive,  fully  automatic  action 
with  electric  clock  (Telechron  mechanism). 
A.  C.  25  or  60  cycle,  1320  watts. 

Easy  to  wire.  Mercury-to-mer-  /  MORE 
cury  contacts,  no  resistors  to  burn  I  __  _  _ 
out  or  heat  up;  no  fire  hazard.  )  EGGS 
The  Bacon  Control  pays  for  itself  \  WITH 
many  times  over  in  one  season.  I 
—Write  for  descriptive  folder.  V  BACON 


THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Parmenter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  It.  0.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  Also  Bed-Hock  sex-link  and 
Bock-Bed  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  BOX  61,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


69  Atlantic  Avo.«  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

■  EGH0RNS  bird  (official  2  to**5 

la  ContMPAWf/ 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  B. _ RAHWAY. _ NEW  JERSEY 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS  — Started  Ducklings  and  Breeders. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2,  BOX  141,  WEST  ST..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


A 


POULTS  that  PAY 


,  Silver  Ward  B.  B.  Bronze  poults  are 
'money  makers — also  Domes  and  Chaumlere 
Wh.  Hollands.  AH  stock  U.  8.  Approved 
■  —  Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  catalog 

on  turkeys  —  also  chicks  all  leading  breeds. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY  Box  37,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Red. 
Bed  and  Red-Bock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


The  “Jeeper”  Heavy  Duty  Tow  Line 


XJf  CcUVlllg  |7ULU  v  Ui.  W 11 C  lUpCj  O  tUlld. 

Made  of  %  in.  plow  steel,  hand  spliced  to  heavy  drop  forged  hOOKS, 


Length  lO  Feet.  Price  $4.75  Postpaid 

Will  haul  car  or  farm  machine  out  of  tough  situations.  Same  diam.,  breaking  point,  5 
tons,  heavier  hook,  $5.50.  Consult  us  for  special  wire  or  manila  rope  and  rigs  for 
farm  purposes.  Distributors  wanted. 


CHATTAN  CABLE  &  FITTINGS  CO.  WESTPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


The  Latest  Thing  In  WATCH  BANDS! 

New  EXPANDING 
LINK  MODEL 
Can’t  Go  Wrong! 
FEATURES 

Exceptional  Watch  Attachment 
just  “snaps  on"  any  watch! 
Links  may  be  taken  out  or 
added  in  seconds  with  your 
finger-tips  alone  1  Handsome  in 
design,  yet  unusually  comfort¬ 
able  to  wear  ...  No  sharp 
corners  or  rough  areas!  Me¬ 
chanically  perfect.  .  .No 
"weak  points"  to  break  down! 
Stainless  Steel  Springs. 


In  Nickel  Silver,  $5.50  Tax  Free.  PINK 
OR  YELLOW  GOLD  PLATE  ON  NICKEL 
SILVER,  $6.95  Tax  Incl.  EXTRA  LINKS 
ON  REQUEST,  50c  Post  Paid.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED.  MAIL  COUPON  NOW  FOR 
XMAS  DELIVERY! 

J” WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Rm.  606,  169  Weybosset  St., 

*  Providence  3,  R.  1.  Please  Send:  Nickel  Sliver..  * 

I  GOLD:  —  Yellow . Pink .  I 

|  Name .  | 

Address . . . . 

1  City . State .  1 

I  . Enclosing  Payment 

(Post  Paid) 

|  . . . . O.O.D.  Plus  Postage  J 


New  Winter  Feeds 

(Continued  from  Page  746) 
should  be  considered  the  ideal  for 
young  chicks,  even  though  they  can 
be  grown  on  rations  of  lower  protein 
content.  From  research  work  that  has 
been  reported,  permanent  injury  to 
growing  stock  will  result  if  the  pro¬ 
tein  for  the  young  chicks  is  under  14 
per  cent. 

After  the  initial  starting  period  of 
six  or  eight  weeks,  the  diet  of  the 
growing  birds  can,  however,  tie  re¬ 
duced  to  the  14  per  cent  level  without 
fear  of  any  injury,  and  after  the  eight 
to  12-week  period  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  protein  minimum,  judging 
by  the  work  that  has  been  conducted 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station.  Pullets 
after  the  age  of  12  weeks  have  been 
grown  on  rations  of  grain  only,  as  well 
as  mash  only,  and  with  a  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  the  mash  ranging  from  12  per 
cent  to  22  per  cent  without  apparently 
causing  any  ill  effect  upon  the  birds. 
Those  grown  only  on  grain  have  re¬ 
quired  much  longer  to  come  into  ma¬ 
turity;  in  fact  in  one  trial  they  were 
two  months  later  than  birds  that  were 
fed  both  mash  and  grain.  But  even 
with  such  late  maturity  the  pullets 
reared  were  of  high  quality.  In  order 
to  maintain  constant  growth  and  bring 
pullets  into  production  normally,  the 
most  urgent  requirement  after  pullets 
are  12  weeks  of  age  is  that  there  be 
a  proper  mineral  balance  in  the  ration. 
Very  satisfactory  pullets  have  been 
grown  on  mash  mixtures  containing  no 
protein  but  supplemented  with  bone- 
meal,  limestone  and  salt  in  order  to 
keep  the  mineral  balance  in  line  with 
the  normal  requirements  of  growing 
stock.  Sexual  maturity  has  not  been 
delayed  when  these  needs  were  met. 

Pullets  on  Test 

Along  with  the  mineral  balance  of 
the  ration,  the  vitamin  content  also 
must  be  considered,  as  evidenced  by 
some  results  with  growing  pullets 
obtained  at  the  New  Jersey  Station 
last  year.  At  that  time  a  group  of 
White  Leghorn  pullets  were  reared  in 
confinement  on  a  ration  designed  for 
range  purposes.  The  mash  used  was 
devoid  of  all  protein  concentrates  such 
as  meat  scrap,  fish  meal,  dried  milk 
or  soybean  meal.  The  vitamin  concen¬ 
trates  also  were  omitted,  including 
riboflavin  supplement,  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
and  fish  oil.  The  mash  was  as  simple 
as  possible,  consisting  only  of  ground 
grains,  mill  by-products,  bonemeal  and 
salt. 

The  pullets  were  placed  on  the  test 
when  they  were  11  weeks  old,  having 
previously  had  access  to  range.  A 
second  group  of  pullets  of  the  same 
hatch  were  kept  on  Ladino  clover 
range  and  fed  the  same  incomplete 
mash.  The  lots  were  kept  on  the  ex¬ 
perimental  rations  from  May  11  to 
September  21,  after  which  the  range 
birds  were  housed  for  the  Winter; 
noth  groups  were  then  fed  a  complete 
ration  designed  for  laying  stock.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  growth  and  early 
egg  production  up  to  September  21, 
the  pullets  having  access  to  range  aver¬ 
aged  18.4  eggs  each,  while  those  con¬ 
fined  produced  only  11.5  eggs  each. 
Mortality  during  that  time  was  1.67 
per  cent  for  the  pullets  on  range  and 
13.33  per  cent  for  those  confined.  From 
October  1  to  June  30,  a  period  of  nine 
months  after  maturity  when  both  lots 
received  identical  treatment,  the  group 
reared  on  range  suffered  a  loss  of  only 
four  per  cent,  while  those  reared  in 
confinement  had  a  loss  of  41  per  cent. 
Egg  production  per  pullet  for  the 
range  reared  birds  was  156.5  and  for 
those  reared  in  confinement  98.9. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  only 
difference  in  the  two  groups  was  a 
period  of  four  months  when  the  one 
lot  had  access  to  range,  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  nutrient  values  of 
grass  and  sunshine  can  be  appreciated. 
Actually,  the  birds  in  confinement  were 
just  as  heavy  as  those  raised  outdoors, 
but  they  lacked  the  quality  of  vigor. 
Some  of  them  definitely  showed  indi¬ 
cations  (f  vitamin  D  deficiency,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  them  were  on  the 
borderline  in  their  vitamin  A  require¬ 
ments.  The  trial  proved  the  fact  that 
the  qualities  obtainable  from  grass  and 
sunshine  are  of  extreme  value  in  pro¬ 
ducing  normal,  healthy  pullets,  and 
when  these  factors  are  not  obtainable 
from  range  conditions,  they  must  be 
put  in  the  diet  otherwise.  A  third  group 
reared  in  confinement  on  a  complete 
baby  chick  mash  gave ‘results  compara¬ 
ble  with  those  that  were  reared  on 
range  with  an  incomplete  ration. 
Under  emergency  conditions  where  the 
vitamin-carrying  ingredients  were  not 
obtainable,  it  certainly  would  be 
essentials  that  the  fowls  have  access  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  greens  on 
range  where  they  could  get  the  benefit 
of  the  sunshine  as  well  as  the  grass. 


BIRDS  ARE  YOUR  FRIENDS 


Here  are  your  finest 
gifts  for  them.  All 
Bustle  Seed  &  Suet 
Feeders  for  Winter 
and  Bird  Houses  for 
next  Spring  &  Sum¬ 
mer.  FREE  Gener¬ 
ous  sample  of  seed 
and  suet  with  every 
order  for  feeders. 

Write  for  catalog  to 


Moble  Wood  Products,  Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 


•  Good  breeding  pays  dividends! 
Bred  from  generations  of  sturdy 
stock,  Kerr  chicks  grow — lay 
lots  of  eggs  and  lay  them  BIG 
to  bring  you  sturdy  profits! 

Quick,  dependable  service  for 
39  years.  Great  240-acre  breeding 
farm.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
every  year  for  BWD  (pullorum). 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Five  popular  breeds  and  two 
crosses.  Advance  order  discount. 

Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’ s  Guide 
and  price  list. 

” The  best  and  strongest 
chicks  I  ever  had." — T.  R4., 

Vermont. 


NEW  YORK 

Kingston 

East  Syracuse 

Binghamton 

Middletown 

Schenectady 

Dryden 


CONN. 

Danbury 

NEW  JERSEY 
Paterson 
Woodbury 
Jamesburg 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 

Dunmore 

Reading 

Dept.  19, 


19  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


’FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES^- % 

,wr.til  NICHOLS 

.  N. 


OF  KINGSTON, 


Nichols  "Know-How”  In  the  selection  of  superior 
birds  which  are  then  subjected  to  an  intensive 
trapnest,  progeny  test  program  has  developed 
and  is  improving  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
with  a  growing  reputation  for  broiler  and  egg 
profits.  We  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
before  you  buy. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


describing  Nichols  10  point  breeding 
and  Nichols  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
Clean  New  Hampshires. 


CHICKS  BY  AIR 


program 

Pullorum 


We  ship  chicks  by  air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26  -  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

“fuli'oi  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(Trade- Name  Rea-  U.  S.  Pat  Off) 

BE  SURE  OF  1947  PROFITS 
WITH  A 

QUALITY  FOUNDATION 

Jegin  with  the  best  to  assure  your 
good  management  a  real  chance  to  show 
real  profits.  SPIZZERINKTUM  Stand- 
__  ’I  ards  of  heavy  production,  high  liva¬ 

bility  anti  supreme  meat  quality  are  SUCCESS 
Standards  for  poultrymen  everywhere. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  -  -  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  —  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Ine.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  8.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 
BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


U.  8.  R.  0.  P.  —  II.  3.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT 


c? 


A<o 7.^(0 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  B.O.P.  breeding 
that  qualified  73.8%  In  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1945.  Will  prove  . 

profitable  for  commercial  production  % 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement.  3 

Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 

Mount  Fair  Farm.  R.F.D.  Box  I0I-F,  Watertown.  Conn. 


COBB'Vtncis 

The  Chicks  with  the  High  I.  Q.  U.S. 
Approved  Pullorum  Passed.  Get  set 
,  for  a  profitable  year  with  chicks  from  a 
breeder  whose  trapnest,  progeny  test  program 
provides  all  the  profit  making  qualities. 

•  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s  Barred 
Rocks.  "Rainbow”  Beds,  New  Hampshires, 
Sex-Link  Cross,  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  Pedigreed  CHICKS.  INC., 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25  -  $7.50;  50  -  $14.00;  100  -  $28.00.  "Ducks  for. 

Profit"  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

MeadowbreeK  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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WANT  TO  GET  MORE 
EGGS-  HAVE  HEALTHIER 


TURKEY  GROWERS 

STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  CO., 
BOX  N.Y-2  UlTHOHIA  .GEORGIA 


^  milk  utensils  —  to  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  —  to  help  prevent  sour  milk  —  to 
meet  standards  set  by  health  authorities. 


QUICK  FACTS  about  10-BAX 

A  FAST  KILLER  of  bacteria,  dissolves 
QUICKLY  in  water.  Makes  CLEAR  dairy 
rinse  solutions.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine.  DEPENDABLE  —  Retains  its  full 
strength.  ECONOMICAL  and  EASY  to 
handle. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  SI. 00,  $2.50  and  $4jjQt 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WUIEfl  REMEDY  COMPANY,  WaMo.  Iowa 


THE  POST-WAR 

Ashley  Poultry  Pluckers 

Also  Available  In  Stainless  Steel 

ANNOUNCING  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

The  Poultry  Viscerator 

ASK  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  AUdubon  3-7683 


WHO’S  WHO?  YES— 

Northeastern  is  the  name 
to  remember  when  you 
need  poultry  supplies. 
What  a  catalog!  Sparkling  with  helpful 
gadgets  and  gimmicks!  It’s  free! 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Black1! 
Leaf  40 


JUST 

DASH 


FEATHERS.. 


Cjp- Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 

GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. _ 


BABCOCK  l 


Route  )R  ITHACA,  N  Y. 


Save  Labor  on  Poultry 
Chores 

Labor  saved  in  doing  poultry  chores 
can  increase  a  person’s  efficiency  so 
that  he  can  either  handle  more  birds 
or  have  some  extra  time  for  other 
things.  The  chief  trouble  with  trying 
to  revamp  a  poultry  program  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  us  are  too 
close  to  the  job.  We  keep  grinding 
along  in  the  same  old  manner,  where¬ 
as  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  back  off 
far  enough  to  look  the  work  over 
critically  and  without  prejudice. 

Hart,  Warren  and  Bierly  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  report  results  of  an  interesting 
time  study  of  eight  New  York  State 
poultry  farms.  This  survey  shows  that 
the  amount  of  walking  to  care  for  1,000 
hens  varied  from  111  miles  on  one 
farm  to  535  miles  on  another  place. 
Five  times  as  many  hours  and  miles 
were  required  on  the  latter  place  to 
care  for  the  same  number  of  hens. 
There  are  five  major  ways  to  save 
labor  on  chores:  (1)  Keep  all  the  hens 
in  one  building;  (2)  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  to  be  done;  (3)  reduce 
the  number  of  times  that  jobs  are  done; 
(4)  do  more  than  one  job  on  each 
trip  to  a  pen;  and  (5)  increase  the  size 
of  the  pens. 

Some  of  you  old  timers  will  note  in 
these  suggestions  a  return  to  large 
pens  by  housing  more  birds.  Chicken 
practices,  like  all  other  human  en¬ 
deavors,  tend  to  go  in  cycles.  In  the 
early  days,  about  25  chickens  were  kept 
in  a  unit.  This  was  gradually  increased 
to  500,  and  even  to  1,000  birds  in  a 
single  pen.  This  was  then  cut  back  to 
pens  of  100  to  250  birds,  but  labor 
shortages  and  high  wages  now  make 
it  imperative  that  larger  units  be 
housed  together,  and  with  more  birds 
per  unit.  The  major  jobs  in  caring  for 
laying  hens  consist  of  feeding,  water¬ 
ing  and  gathering  eggs.  However,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  where 
houses  get  wet,  changing  litter  may  be 
a  major  job  at  times,  and  wet  pens 
mean  dirty  eggs,  which  may  also  add 
materially  to  the  time  required  to 
clean,  grade  and  pack  the  eggs  for 
market.  It  is  obvious  of  course  that  a 
poultry  farm  may  have  buildings 
scattered  widely,  and  thus  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  revise  chore  routes  to  save 
labor.  However,  changing  the  route  or 
re-locating  the  feed  or  egg  room  may 
result  in  saving  a  lot  of  labor  and 
reduce  the  miles  traveled. 

Feeding  takes  about  half  the  time 
involved  in  caring  for  hens.  Thus,  if 
the  routine  can  be  simplified  so  that 
less  trips  can  be  made  or  other  jobs 
coupled  with  feeding,  valuable  time 
may  be  saved.  Feed  hoppers  can  often 
be  relocated,  so  that  it  takes  less  steps 
to  fill  them.  Have  the  -  feed  supply 
and  feed  pails  handy  to  the  door  of 
the  pen.  In  multi-decked  houses  feed 
can  be  stored  on  the  top  floor  and 
moved  through  chutes  by  gravity  to 
strategic  locations  in  the  pens,  or  to 
feed  rooms  on  the  floor  below.  These 
chutes  can  be  runways  for  rats  unless 
made  rat  proof. 

Gathering  eggs  is  another  time  con¬ 
suming  job,  and  can  be  combined  with 
feeding  to  save  extra  trips  through  the 
pens.  Nests  can  be  relocated  near  the 
door  in  a  compact  group,  rather  than 
scattered  all  over  the  pen.  In  large 
units  a  special  laying  room  can  be 
provided  to  save  some  labor  while 
collecting  eggs,  as  well  as  when  plac¬ 
ing  new  litter  in  the  nests  as  needed. 
Plenty  of  clean  litter  in  the  nests,  as 
well  as  dry  pens,  will  save  labor  in 
cleaning.  It  pays  to  keep  the  eggs 
clean  from  the  start.  The  egg  room 
should  be  centrally  located,  especially 
on  a  large  farm.  Special  attention  to 
the  layout  of  this  room  will  certainly 
shorten  working  hours.  Egg  graders 
and  cleaners  as  well  as  a  place  to  re¬ 
pair  and  store  egg  cases  should  be 
provided. 

Watering  can  be  an  awful  grind  if 
all  the  water  has  to  be  carried  and 
especially  when  the  water  pans  or 
pails  are  poorly  located.  An  automatic 
water  system  in  a  chicken  house  can 
surely  take  the  drudgery  out  of  water¬ 
ing  chickens.  A  waste-water  system 
should  be  used,  even  if  the  house  is 
without  automatic  waterers.  A  waste 
system  will  save  labor  and  obviate 
the  need  of  throwing  water  out  through 
the  front  screens.  Even  in  houses  that 
go  below  freezing,  soil  heating  cable 
can  be  wrapped  around  the  pipe  and 
thus  keep  it  from  freezing.  With  a 
water-warmer  in  the  pens,  it  will  per¬ 
mit  an  adequate  supply  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  and  save  a  lot  of  labor. 

I  suggest  that  you  spend  an  evening 
laying  out  on  paper  your  farm  plans, 
including  location  of  all  buildings,  feed 
room,  egg  room  and  pace  off  the  dis¬ 
tances.  Then,  after  you  have  all  this 
data  set  down,  spend  another  evening 
laying  out  your  chore  route  and  then 
rearrange  your  route,  as  well  as  feed¬ 
ers,  nests,  and  waterers  in  order  to 
save  steps,  and  thus  time  and  labor. 
You  may  find  that  by  changing  a  feed 
room  from  the  end  to  the  center  of 
a  long  house,  your  miles  of  travel  can 
be  cut.  Installing  a  carrier  may  cut 
the  number  of  trips  through  the'  pens 
by  permitting  several  jobs  to  be  com¬ 
bined  on  one  trip. 

Why  not  try  this  out,  and  report  your 
results  to  me  later  on  for  the  benefit 
of  other  readers?  T.  B.  Charles 
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D0UGLAST0N  m!!m  R.I.REDS&CR0SSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction.  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win-  m  tirtn 

Bing  quality.  Tested  for  imins  ...  ,  . 

punorum  Straight-run  oc  Tested  for  Pullorum' 

sesed.  Vto  deliver  date  ***'  —  —  Straight  run  or  sexed. 

promised.  Rout#  3.  Pulaski.  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 


DOUG  I  ASTON 

mow 


CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
—a  cross  of  our  R.  I. 
Reds  and  best  Barred 
FARM  Males.  Wonderful 


WHITI4t0CK 

BABY  $4  0  AA  PER 

■  CHICKS  lOeUU  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

I  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
S  100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
.  Agglutination.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS  famous 

■  for  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATUR- 

■  1TY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com- 
-  bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
Sl  m  a **egs. 


JOSEPH 


I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


SCOT  F 


TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


CLOVER 

KNOLL 

FARMS 


AUTHORIZED 

PARMENTER 

REPRODUCTIONS 

for  maximum 
number  of  eggs 

ROCK-RED 
CROSSES  for 

fast-growing, 

fast-feathering 


Newtown,  Pa. 


broiler  chicks 


Phone  Newtown  2180  •  Fall  Delivery 


772 


7b*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


d&rperJ  SNOW  PLOW-BULLDOZER  I 

Six-Seven-Eight  Foot  Snow  Plow  Blades 
Five  Foot  Bulldozer  Blade 

Universal:  Will  fit  all  makes  Row  Crop,  Standard 
Farm,  Industrial  Tractors.  Sturdy  in  Construction. 

Blade  has  Five  Angle  Positions.  Will  handle  Tons  of 
Snow  in  a  Short  Time.  Five  Foot  Blade,  Ideal  for 
Grading,  Leveling  and  Terracing. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  -  BUY  NOW 


ITS  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST  MAKES  ANY 
COMPROMISE  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SNOW 
REMOVAL  UNWISE  AND  UNBUSINESSLIKE. 


Contact  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us 

GLENN  M.  ROGERS,  INC. 

755  Ellicott  Square  Bldg.  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


AIR 
EXPRESS 

service  to 
'Middle  West 
and  far  South 


Compare  the  breeding — com-  -  t 
pare  the  prices — here’s  your 
chance  to  get  official  R.O.P. 

Sired  Chicks  direct  from  the( 
breeder  for  less  than  you’d  ex¬ 
pect.  U.  S.  Approved 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White 
and  Barred 
Rocks, White 
Leghorns. 

Don’t  fail  to  __  _  _ , 

get  this  book  IT  S  FREE ! 

Gives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks. 
Shows  how  you  can  make 
more  with  genuine  Pine 
Top  Strain  stock.  A  post 
card  brings  catalog  and 
price  list. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 


SOX  G-5 


Manchester, 


New  Hampshire 


HEAVY  LAYERS  •  MORE  PROFIT 

Most  poultry  will  make  money  today,  but  you 
can  get  INCREASED  PROFITS  with  PAR- 
MENTER  REDS.  Order  Your  Chicks  Today 
to  Insure  Delivery  Dates. 


BREEDING  MALES 

Available  In  quantity.  Ideal  for  Commercial 
Egg  Producers  and  Hatcheries.  Write 
for  details. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER 

48  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


ICauder  Leghorn  pen  holds  World 
Records  for  5-and  6-year  lifetime,  5th 
and  6th  year  laying.  No  other  Leghorns 
equal  Kauder  long-time  records  at 
Stom,  Georgia,  N.  Y.  Western,  N.  Y. 
Central  tests.  Kauder  New  Hampshires 
hold  World  Record  Individual  produc¬ 
tion  for  breed  —  339  eggs,  371  points. 
The  Kauder  Strains  can  earn  more 
for  you.  Catalog. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

Boa  100,  New  Paltz,  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


COLL  S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Place  your  order  early  tor  Coil's  production-bred 
chicks.  More  meat,  eggs,  and  greater  profits  for  you. 

Write  today  for  eatatog. 

COLL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  E.  Jeffrey,  N.  H. 


MORE  WINTER  WATER 
With  Less  Work  &  Worry 


See  your  dealer  about  the  Warner 
Electric  Stock  Tank  Heater.  It’s 
DEPENDABLE.  Automatic  Minne¬ 
apolis  -  Honeywell  regulator,  Chro- 
malox  1000  watt  heater.  SAFE  — 
ALL  electric  —  won’t  start  a  fire. 
LESS  WORK  —  No  fuel  to 


UlflRnCR 


carry,  no 

fires 

to  light, 

no 

cleaning  - 

-  no 

ashes  to 

re- 

move. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

Rice  Production-Bred 

1947  BABY  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  Famous 
Large  Laying  Leghorn  Stock 
U.  S.  N.  Y.  Certified 
Perfect  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Order  Now 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Rocks  are  ideal.  Low  tn 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 


Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality — bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  folder. 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 

Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express 

Prompt  Return • 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

£  etabliehed  1898 


Good  Books  for  Christmas 

(Continued  from  Page  756) 

Mary  R.  Beard  ($3.50),  depicting 
woman’s  rise  in  the  history  N  of 
this  country;  “Animal  Farm,”  by 
George  Orwell  ($1.75),  a  satire  on 
communism;  and  “Where  Are  We  Head¬ 
ing?”,  by  Sumner  Wells,  former  under 
Secretary  of  State  ($3.00).  A  par¬ 
ticularly  vivid  war  story  is  John 
Hersey’s  “Hiroshima”  .  ($1.75) ,  which 
tells  of  the  effect  of  the  atom 
bomb  in  Japan  from  the  point 
of  view  of  six  who  survived.  “Miss 
Ranskill  Comes  Home,”  by  Barbara 
Brower  ($2.75),  is  a  very  poignant 
anecdote  about  a  little  English  spinster 
who  returns  to  wartime  England  after 
being  marooned  for  some  years  on  a 
desert  island. 

Then  there  are  “The  Autobiography 
of  William  Allen  White”  ($3.75),  the 
well  known  publisher  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  and  Thomas  W.  La- 
mont’s  “My  Boyhood  in  a  Parsonage” 
($2.75),  in  which  the  son  of  a  Method¬ 
ist  minister  outlines  the  American  way 
of  living.  Recent  good  novels  include 
“Britannia  Mews,”by  Margery  Sharp 
($2.75);  “The  Wall  Between,”  by  Elsie 
O.  Barber  ($2.75);  “Not  In  Our  Stars,” 
by  Josiah  E.  Greene  ($3.00);  “The 
River  Road,”  by  Frances  Parkinson 
Keyes  ($3.00);  “Uneasy  Spring,”  by 
Robert  Molloy  ($2.75);  G.  B.  Stern’s 
“The  Reasonable  Shores”  ($3.00) ; 
“Young  Claudia,”  by  Rose  Franken 
($2.50) ;  and  “Right  As  Rain”  by 
Bernice  Richmond  ($2.50). 

Historical  novels  include  “Proving 
Ground,”  by  Leone  Lowden  ($3.00),  a 
novel  of  Civil  War  days  in  the  West; 
“A  Star  Pointed  North,”  by  Edmund 
Fuller  ($2.75),  the  life  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  negro  slave  hoy;  and  “Hold¬ 
fast  Gaines,”  by  Odell  and  Willard 
Shepard  ($3.00),  a  romantic  adventure 
in  the  Andrew  Jackson  period. 

Helen  Hull’s  “Hawk's  Flight”  ($2.50) 
is  a  well  written,  psychological  study, 
and  “Peace  of  Mind,”  by  Dr.  Joshua  L. 
Liebman  ($2.50),  is  a  particularly  good 
piece  of  sincere  writing,  blending 
psychology  with  religion.  There  is  also 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's  “On 
Being  Fit  to  Live  With”  ($2.00),  a  dis¬ 
course  on  helpful  Christian  living. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


More  Eggs  •  Greater  Profits 

r  Twin  Cedar  Farms  New 
Hampshires  start  lay’ng  early 
—  pay  you  a  profit  sooner.  Their 
high  egg  production  gives  you 
MORE  PROFIT.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean.  Send  for  free  folder  and 
order  today. 

ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 
Raul*  rs-i.  Gonic.  New  Hampshire 


N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
and  Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSCH  Broad  Breast 
Bronze  and  Henry  Domes  Meat  Type  White  Hollands 
hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  from  Victor 
Ryckeboseh’s  and  Henry  Domes'  own  Breeding  Farms. 
Delivery  starting  February  4th  Write  or  wire  for  prices. 

PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST 
BOX  R-702.  -  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  2  years  old  $7.50  each. 
WILLIAM  LECKIE,  WANTAGH,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  775. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


ON  Sale:  share  or  Yental  basis,  beef  cattle  farm.  Two 
family  modern  house,  water,  timber,  dally  mall.  Also 
grass  fat  Angus  steers,  breed  heifers  and  registered  cows 
with  calves  at  foot.  Myers  Groo,  Graharnsvllle. 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  houses  on  acre  land;  improvement. 

Living  quarters  5  and  rear  house  four  rooms,  garage. 
Rear  $35  weekly  rent.  One  mile  to  railroad  station, 
town  and  beach.  BOX  317,  Fort  Jefferson  Station, 
N.  Y,  Phone  468  R. _ 

900  ACRE  stock-grain  farm;  8-room  house,  lights. 

water,  bath,  2  tenant  houses,  3  barns,  running 
water,  58  head  cattle.  4  horses,  2  tractors,  combines, 
600  bushels  corn,  500  bushels  barley,  100  tons  hay. 
This  Is  -just  a  part  of  the  personal  property  going 
with  farm.  Located  on  Federal  Highway,  A  real 
farm  priced  to  sell;  $60,000.  170  acte  stock  farm; 

8-room  house,  lights,  telephone.  Beautiful  setting  in 
grove  of  large  oak  trees,  two  barns,  tenant  house, 
all  necessary  outbuildings.  Good  highway.  Land  lays 
mostly  level;  stores,  schools  near  by.  A  real  farm 
for  bargain  hunters;  priced  to  sell,  $8,500.  Tele- 
phnne  2'26,  J.  D.  Addington,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

WANTED;  Farm  un-equlpped,  good  stream.  New 

York  State.  No  agents.  $2,500.  Details.  BOX  4545, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

237  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  8-room  house,  porch  on 

three  sides,  good  barn  and  chicken  houses,  etc. 
tractor  and  some  tools.  1  mile  from  state  road.  Full 
price  $5,500  cash.  BOX  4546.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Farm  suitable  for  horseshoeing  shop  and 

riding  academy.  Must  be  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  New  York  City.  BOX  4548,  Rural  Ncw- 
Yorker, _ _ _ _______ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  and  small  farms.  Harry  Smith, 

Walden.  Orange  County,  New  York _ 

RIVER  front  135  fertile  acres,  10  room  dwelling.  Im¬ 

provements.  large  stock  barn.  silo,  modern  tractor 
and  implements.  32  Holstelns,  sire,  horses,  tools,  hay, 
silage,  etc.  Income  business.  $22,000.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. 


December  7,  1946 
_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Pomona  Park,  Florida, _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 
tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Potts,  Mgr., 

Ramsey  Grove,  Pomona  Park.  Florida.  _ 

INDIAN  River  fruit,  Florida's  juiciest,  fresh  from 
trees.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit,  $4.25;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.45; 
half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.70;  oranges, 
$4.95;  holiday  assortment  (grapefruit,  oranges, 
tangerines,  kumquats),  $5.25.  Special  pack  of  any 
of  above  baskets,  containing  seasonal  fruit  and  food 
specialties,  $1.00  per  bushel  extra.  Tangerines,  $3.45 
per  half -bushel.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. 

N*jW  crop  shcllbark  and  butternut  meats.  Lb.  $1.85; 

2  lbs.  $3.65;  5  lbs.  $8.75.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Dillsburg,  Pa, 

INDIAN  River  oranges  and  grapefruit  from  our 

groves.  Sweet,  juicy,  tree-ripened.  Bushel  $5.50 
express  prepaid.  Large,  seedless  navels  $6.00.  Pink 
grapefruit  $6.00.  Leo  Howell,  Grower,  Titusville, 
Florida. _ 

TREE  Ripened  Grapefruit  $2.75;  bu.  oranges  $3.25; 

mixed  $3.00.  Not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw,  1511-6th  Ave. 
Bradenton,  Florida.  _ 

EARLY  Hamlin  oranges,  tree  ripened,  $2.50  per  bu 

Express  collect.  W.  D.  Edwards  &  Son,  Lake  Como, 

F  lOrina. _ 

ORANGES  45  lb.  box  $2.20  express  collect.  Rinck 

Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

HONEY-Buckwheat  $2.50  per  5  pound  pall  postpaid 
3rd  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Charles  Jones,  Jr., 
Hannibal,  New  York, 

SWEET  potatoes  for  sale.  Yellow  Jerseys.  Maryland 

Golden,  $3.25  bushel  basket  delivered.  Porto  Ricans 
25  cents  higher.  Cash  with  order.  R.  U.  LeCato, 
Painter.  Virginia. _ 

GIFT  Baskets:  Oranges  and  grapefruit,  tree  ripened. 

direct  from  grove.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Express  pre¬ 
paid  anywhero  east  of  Mississippi  Kiver  and  Canada. 
Deluxe  bushel  Including  tropical  jelly,  marmalade 
and  orange  blossom  honey.  $5.95.  Home  pack  bushel. 

^ru^’  §L75.  All  trimmed  with  kumquats  and 
cellophane,  double  wire  bound  for  protection.  Send 
money  order  or  check.  Write  for  full  price  list. 
Burkart  Groves,  Dept.  It.  N.  Box  126,  Clearwater, 
I  lorida. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar  for  Christmas;  5  lb.  can 
Cl1™?1  ol5',?0;  5  lb-  can  dark  $4.50;  1  lb.  can  fancy 
S1'  °*  .7  *b-  ,can  eranulated  $3.00;  1  gallon  maple 
s.vnip  $8.00,  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction.  Vermont, 

L^m»n„raRe  ?2;?°  Per  pound,  prepaid  third  zone; 

Pon  I5jronQU  N U  Y3  lf  desired'  C'  s-  Wolford, 

>  RESH  Eggs  from  farm.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York, 

Sun-ripened  oranges  $4.75  bushel;  half 
^  bushel  $3.75;  grapefruit  $3.95  bushel, 
oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.75  bushel  prepaid. 
Janies  Kimber.  Winter  Park.  Florida 


Ht^^Y7?^f1iclOUS  buckwheat  $2.50  per  5  lb.  pall 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  Seward  Van  Auken,  Duanesburg 
i>ew  i  ork. _  ® 

PE  AN  UTS— -Buy  direct  from  the  farm  and  roast  them 

yourself.  10  lbs.  $2.75;  20  Lbs.  $4.7*;  100  lbs. 
$1 1.50  expressed  collect.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P. 
Councill  Company.  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  buckwheat,  excellent  quality,  $2  50 

per  5  pound  pail  postpaid  third  zone.  No  clover. 
Greullck  and  Son,  Scotia,  New  York, _ 

HONEY,  finest  quality,  no  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $2  50 

prepaid;  30  lbs.  $10.50.  Behr  Bros.,  R.  F  D  '  2 
Catskill.  N.  Y. 


I LORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grape- 
rru4t  $2.00;  tangerines  $3.00;  mixed  bu3hel  $2.50. 
Express  collect.  Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como. 
r  lorida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. 


IN  Florida  boarders :  tourists.  Modem  home.  Good 
wholesome  meals.  Goat  milk.  Mrs.  Jalllet.  Rt  1 
Palatka,  Florida. _ 

NURSING  home  In  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 
monthly.  BOX  4333.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Adult  boarders  desiring  clean,  quiet  cuun- 
try  home.  Main  highway.  BOX  4535,  R.  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


DELCO  light  plant  for  sale,  110  volts.  60  cycle,  A  C 
800  watts,  7  amps.  1800  R.P.M.  Price  $125’ 
Glencalrn  Farm,  Ironta  Rd„  Mendham,  N.  j’ 
Tel.  Mendham  3-0303W.  _ 

BALED  hay  for  sale,  all  kinds,  delivered  by  truck 

load  or  rail.  Kenneth  L.  Stew:—  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 
DELCO  Electric  Plant  with  ha.verles,  bulbs,  motors 
Uubert  1Iale'  Hutchinson -11  rain  arils  Road 
Phlllipsburg.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Crawler  tractor  with  or  without  blade  ativ 
condition.  BOX  4505,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  ‘Polls  for  Christmas.  China  heads;  give  age 

and  description.  P,  O.  Box  743.  Babylon,  Long  Island 

CORN  Picker;  McCormick-Deerlng  1-row.  2  years  old 
also  disc  harrow  and  hammer  mill.  Wm.  Reinhardt 
Port  Jervis.  New  Yortc. _ 

ANYONE  knowing  the  wherebouts  of  Harry  Alexander 

Walker  (colored)  over  50.  Last  beard  from  In  Cleve¬ 
land.  O.  Kindly  communicate  with  C.  Jensen,  R.F.D. 
3,  Box  230,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Rough  wood  slats  about  %in.xl%in.xlSin 

knots  acceptable  if  sound  for  strength.  Any  kind  of 
wood  suitable.  State  price  per  M  In  truck  load  or  carload 
quantity.  BOX  4520,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  size  Pickwick  turkey  and  chicken 

picking  machine  and  electric  hot  water  tank  with 
thermostat  control.  This  equipment  new  last  year; 
used  but  little  as  owner  is  sick.  A  bargain  at  $315. 
Equipment  guaranteed  In  perfect  shape.  C.  E 
Jump,  Newton.  N.  J.  R.  D.  No  1,  Stickles  Pond  Bit. 

FOR  Sale:  Princess  pine  bunched.  $15  per  100  lbs. : 

any  amount.  Peter  l.asco.  Forest  City,  Pa. 

HIGHEST  Prices  paid  for  standing  or  cut  timber  75 

mile  radius  of  New  Y'ork.  O.  Nyroos,  Park  Ridge, 
New  Jersey.  Phone  6-0596 _ 

WANTED— Horse  meat,  fresh  or  frozen,  truck  or  car 
load  quanitlcs.  Douglas  Millar,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Huntington.  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Rated  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N  Y 
Phone  47-282, _ 

COLORFUL  hand  woven  kitchen,  hall,  stair  carpet. 

Jersey  cotton  rugs.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531 
W.  First  St.,  llazelton,  l’a. 

WANTED:  Antique  guns  and  pistols.  Cash  for  single 
pieces  or  collection.  Give  description  and  price. 
Joseph  Marron,  Jr.,  260  Gardener  Road,  Ridgewood. 
New  Jersey. 

ONE  (1)  Allls-Chalmers  tractor  model  W.  C.  One 
(1)  Ford  baler.  John  Kurecka,  Hunter,  N,  Y. 
Telephone  3342,  _ 

WANTED:  Several  car  loads  of  early  cut  alfalfa  or 
good  quality  mixed  hay.  Prompt  delivery.  Write 
Beechford  Farms  Inc.,  Mt.  Tremper.  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Alphabet  or  ABC  plates.  Send  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices  wanted.  BOX  240,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey, _ 

WANTED:  Old  dinner  bells,  cow  bells,  sleigh  bells. 
Send  prico  and  description.  BOX  240.  Boonton.  N,  J. 

WANTED:  Genuine  old  silhouettes.  Signed  ones  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  full  descriptions.  BOX  4556,  Bural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  600  Chestnut  and  Locust  posts.  Geo. 

Stlmpson,  Mt.  Tabor.  N.  J.  Tel,  ltockaway  0184-M 
WANTED:  Wood  stock  pump  12'  or  15'  long. 

Leighton,  26  Sandlewood  Ave.,  Norwood.  R.  I. 
HAY  for  sale.  Alfalfa-timothy.  First  cut.  2,000 

hales.  Also  oats-straw,  150  hales.  Emil  II.  Ronay, 
Margaretvllle.  Delaware  County,  New  Y'ork.  Phone 
New  Y'ork  Office,  CO  5-7052, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Ottawa  tractor  log  aaw  with  attachment 
to  cut  down  trees,  $75.  Edward  Uurtgain,  R.  1, 
Bansotuvllle,  N.  Y. 
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When  a  Home  egg  laying  test  is  conducted 
by  71  independent  poultrymen  with  no  axe  to 
grind  —  other  than  to  determine  the  facts  — 
those  are  figures  you  can  believe  in!  And 
that’s  just  the  way  Hall  Brother  did  it.  Seventy- 
one  customers  were  picked  at  random  from  all 
over  the  Northeast  and  asked  to  cooperate  in 
a  home  egg  laying  test  with  26,394  Hall 
Brothers*  Barred  Hallcross  Chicks.  Here  are 
some  of  the  outstanding  figures  revealed  by 
this  test;  and  remember,  these  chicks  were 
from  our  regular  daily  hatches —  NOT  special 
chicks.  Based  on  reports  from  an  average  of 
4,257  birds  each  month,  the  Barred  Hallcross 
Pullets  established  a  laying  record  of  216.26 
eggs  per  bird  for  a  twelve-month  period  — 
almost  33-1/3%  above  the  estimated  national 
average!  Baby  chick  and  range  mortality 
amounted  to  only  8.62%  —  profitably  below 
the  usual  10%  to  15%.  These  are  the  figures 
of  71  poultrymen  like  yourself;  you  can  believe 
in  these  figures.  You,  too,  can  get  extra- 
profitable  egg  production  if  you  act  now! 
Write  or  wire  us  to  reserve  your  Barred  Hall¬ 
cross  Chicks  before  our  entire  capacity  is 
spoken  for. 


BCRIPTION 
TO  THIS 

NE 


SEAL  POULTS 


Red  Seal  poults,  because  of 
tine  breeding,  possess  that  superior  quality  to 
develop  into  first  grade  marketable  "eye-appealing''  birds 
We  are  happy  to  announce  the  publishing  of  a  new 
magazine  devoted  to  turkey  raising  and  its  every  day  problems 
This  new  magazine  is  free.  Write  for  it  today.  „ 


_ SEAL  TURKEY  RANCH &HATCHERYPBB  ZXSlSSt, 


Good  Salesmanship  in 
Turkeys 

“Give  the  customer  what  he  wants 
at  prices  he  can  afford  to  pay"  is  Rule 
No.  1  followed  by  R.  J.  Pellow,  of 
Girard,  Erie  County,  Penna.,  in  the 
marketing  of  his  turkey  crop. 

Confronted  with  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  20  tons  of  frozen  turkeys  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  he  did  some  ex¬ 
perimenting.  Convinced  that  whole 
birds  were  too  large  an  order  for  many 
families  fond  of  turkey,  he  started 
cutting  thetn  up  and  began  selling  by 
the  piece,  varying  his  prices  for  the 
different  pieces  on  the  basis  of  cuts 
and  quality.  This  proved  popular.  Sales 
increased,  but  not  fast  enough.  Next 
he  and  Mrs.  Pellow  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  selling  turkey  meat  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  table.  So,  they  roasted 
a  number  of  birds.  Again,  sales  in¬ 
creased.  Now  they  find  a  ready  market 
for  their  turkey  crop  by  using  these 
various  sales  methods. 

If  the  customer  wants  an  oven 
dressed  bird,  it  is  furnished.  Another 
customer  may  want  a  stuffed  turkey, 
ready  for  the  oven.  His  order  is  also 
filled.  Then  still  other  birds  are 
stuffed  and  roasted,  and  frozen  to 
await  delivery,  with  giblets,  gravy  and 
stuffing.  These  accessories  also  are 
available  to  the  retail  trade,  on  call  in 
small  quantities,  just  the  same  as  it 
is  possible  to  buy  desired  cuts  of  roast 
turkey  meat.  What  to  do  with  the 
wings  and  backs  was  a  problem,  but 
only  momentarily.  Mrs.  Pellow’s  in¬ 
genuity  and  culinary  skill  solved  that 
one.  In  fact,  she  had  two  solutions. 
First,  she  stripped  the  meat  from  the 
bones.  With  some  of  it  she  made  tasty 
deep  dish  turkey  pies.  But  that  took 
a  good  bit  of  work.  Most  of  it  is  now 
ground  up  and  sold  as  turkey  meat 
loaf. 

All  of  these  experiments,  they  say, 
have  vindicated  their  belief  that  the 
public  will  consume  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  turkey  meat  if  it  is  offered 
as  desired,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Following  this  program  has  given  them 
a  year-round  market  for  their  turkeys, 
and  has  taken  the  seasonal  peaks  and 
valleys  out  of  their  labor  problems. 

Penna.  n.  m.  e. 


Success  With  Chickens 

Whenever  I  get  a  bit  low  in  spirits, 
slightly  depressed  by  the  business  of 
farming  and  chicken  raising,  I  go  to 
see  my  friend,  M.  James  Moriarity, 
(Mority,  it  is  pronounced  over  at 
Wevertown  in  Warren  County,  where 
he  lives.)  My  first  rubbing  of  elbows 
with  Jimmy  was  in  London  in  the 
Summer  of  1918.  He  wore  an  American 
uniform,  and  he  had  been  knocked 
about  no  little.  Twenty  years  passed 
before  I  met  him  up  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  He  leaned  heavily  on  a  cane;  he 
was  raising  chickens  and  I  was  a  near 
neighbor.  He  is  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  chicken  farmers  in  this  section 
today. 

Needless  to  say,  Moriarity  is  an 
Irish-American  with  a  wealth  of  humor 
and  the  sense  to  pick  a  winner  in  any 
kind  of  a  race.  When  everything 
pointed  to  a  shortage  of  grain,  he 
bought  grain,  many  tons  of  it.  He 
bought  cockerels  by  the  hundreds  and 
he  got  rid  of  them.  He  bought  pullets, 
and  he  has  been  feeding  them.  Out 
of  the  war  he  brought  two  sons  who 
are  working  with  him.  They  know  their 
way  around  a  chicken  farm.  There  is 
a  sizable  amount  to  Moriarityls  credit 
in  the  local  bank,  and  there  are  1,500 
potential  layers  in  the  offing.  Of  all 
the  chicken  farmers  I  have  known,  he 
suffered  from  the  greatest  handicaps; 
of  all  I’ve  known,  he  has  won  out 
most  successfully.  With  it  all  h£  has 
never  lost  his  smile,  and  his  good 
humor.  He  has  understood  the  problems 
of  life;  he  sensed  the  chicken  business, 
and  he  has  won.  He  has  fought  against 
every  obstacle.  His  boys  are  going 
along  in  the  same  business.  A.  s.  d. 


Soybeans  for  Hens 

I  have  been  feeding  soybeans  once 
a  day.  about  a  quart  per  hundred  hens, 
scattering  it  on  their  litter.  The  hens 
eat  the  beans  readily  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  held  up  well.  The  hens 
also  have  plenty  of  other  feed  such 
as  mash  and  scratch  feed.  What  is  the 
analysis  for  soybeans?  Is  it  a  good 
feed  to  use  in  this  way  for  hens?  j.c.k. 

Soybeans  contain  about  37  per  cent 
crude  protein,  26  per  cent  nitrogen  free 
extract,  and  18  per  cent  fat.  Soybean 
oil  meal  varies  from  ahput  41  to  44 
per  cent  crude  protein;  it  is  used  as 
part  of  the  mash.  By  properly  supple¬ 
menting  with  mineral  and  vitamins  it 
has  replaced  considerable  animal  pro¬ 
tein  used  in  pre-war  rations.  The  fat 
content  of  soybean  oil  meal  is  about 
5-6  per  cent.  The  oil  meal  can  be  used 
up  to  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  mash 
feed.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
soybean  oil,  the  meal  is  produced  and 
much  of  the  fat  removed.  It  required 
extensive  research  work  to  develop 
methods  of  processing  the  soybean  so 
that  the  resultant  soybean  oil  meal  was 
rendered  of  greatest  feeding  value. 
Certainly  your  practice  of  feeding  soy¬ 
beans  should  prove  all  right,  provided 
they  are  fed  in  limited  amounts  as 
you  have  done.  Due  to  their  fat  con¬ 
tent,  excessive  feeding  of  the  whole 
bean  might  cause  birds  to  lay  on  fat 
to  excess. 


DOUBLE 

IMPROVED 


White  Hollands 

Also  Broadbreast  Bronze  Pou!  s 
Tube  Tested  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

Buy  your  poults  from  the  World  Famous  Lauxmont 
strain.  None  better.  They  are  now  double  improved 
to  guarantee  you  the  best  poults  money  can  buy. 
Circular  Free. 

LAUXMONT  TURKEY  RANCH  Wrightsville,  Pa. 


TnrkpV  Wagon  Wheel  Strain 

*  U1  rUUHS  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

Finest  quality.  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults-  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing.  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America's  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK'S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  In  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  tot 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  R.  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY. 

Box  60, 


INC. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


For  One  Week  Only! 

BIG  SPECIAL 

RECONDITIONED 

Turkey  Pickers 

From  $62.50  Up 

Fully  Guaranteed 

MAX  NUSSBAUM 

2314  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York  33,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  WAdsworth  7-9881 


Reserve  Winter  Poults 

We’re  planning  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary  hatches  from  select  breeders 
raised  and  maintained  on  our  own 
farm.  We’ll  start  shipping  Day- 
Olds  in  Mid-winter,  and  will  also 
grow  Started  Poults  on  order. 

Get  your  reservations  in 
early;  last  year  we  were 
oversold.  Customers  re¬ 
port  wonderful  success. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  1947  Price  List 
Viaifors  Cordially  Invited 
A.  L.  DOUGLASS,  Manager 


Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57 R.  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

V.  Ryckebosch  Pure  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
White  Hollands.  All  Breeders  Pullorum  Clean, 
(never  had  a  reactor)  Tube  Test  Method. 
We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  3000  Breeders, 
carefully  selected  for  weight,  shape,  and 
fast  maturing.  We  hatch  eggs  from  our  own 
Breeders  exclusively.  For  better  livability, 
buy  your  poults  near  home.  No  order  less 
than  100.  Get  your  order  in  early  as  we 
have  only  a  limited  supply. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 

SAM  AFFRON.  Prop. 

HIGHLAND,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Highland  4091 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Genuine  Art  L.  Hamilton  and  R.  E.  Janes  (Bar 
Nothing  Ranch)  B.  B.  B.  poults,  hatched  from 
eggs  shipped  directly  to  us  from  this  famous  tur¬ 
key  breeding  farms. 

RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY  HATCHERY 
C.  Lukas,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Ridgewood.  New  Jersey 


TURKBY  POUXjTS 

Write  for  Big  24-page  Turkey  Guide  &  Handbook. 
Interesting — Instructive — with  many  pictures  taken 
on  our  own  breeding  farm.  We  will  also  send 
you  a  complete  1947  price  list  on  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Bourbon  Reds,  Black 
Spanish,  Sexed  poults,  started  poults,  etc.  Also, 
details  of  our  4-p' '  livability  guarantee  which 
takes  the  gamble  Oui.  of  poult  buying.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  All  stock  U.  S.  Approved. 
Air  Shipments  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Zeeland  Hatchery.  Inc..  Box  185.  Zeeland.  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  poults  with  Highland  Farm 
you  can  bo  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean 
breeding  stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Electric  Turkey  Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult 
orders  are  filled  to  your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  docks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  tile  particular  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY.  Box  200.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Tu.rls.ey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,'  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 
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Wt’LL  HELP 
YOU  GET  PLENTY 
OF  EGGS— 


•‘AND  PACKAGE 
THEM  WITH  GOOD 
SOUND  SHELLS  * 


'  -  AND  DO  ALL  l 

NECESSARY  GRINDING 

TOO!  _ 
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LIME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 

Chickens  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
calcium  to  lay  the  maximum  number  of  eggs. 

Approximately  10%  of  the  total  weight  of  an 
egg  is  shell,  and  an  egg  shell  is  nearly  all  calcium 
carbonate.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  provide  all 
calcium  needed  for  making  eggshells  and  do  all  nec¬ 
essary  grinding;  no  other  grit  is  needed.  Ask  your 
feed  dealer  for  Lime  Crest  Crystals  or  write  for 
FREE  SAMPLES  ...  a  penny  postal  card  will  dq. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126  Newton,  New  Jersey 


The  dual-purpose  bird 
for  TWO-WAY  PROFITS  I 


Both  eggs  and  meat  are  in  demand  this  year.  And 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  give  you  more  of  both! 
They  are  balanced-bred  to  produce  pullets  that  lay 
more  and  larger  eggs— cockerels  that  get  to  market 
quickly.  Twenty  years  of  pedigree  breeding  and  progeny 
testing  back  of  every  Hubbard 
Z' M chick!  30-day  full  satisfaction  / 

f  \  guarantee.  Sexed  and  cross-bred  M. 

J  chicks  also  available.  Write  for 

Ms  ^ree  catal°f>! 


OUR 

ITA  LOG 


Our  “Dutch  Boy"  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
and  White  Holland  poults  mature  faster  on  less  feed. 
100%  pullorum  tested.  Insured  at  cost  if  you  desire. 
Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  information. 


JANSSEN’S  TURKEY  FARM.B0XfflZEELAND 


(MICHIGAN 


tT.  S.  Certified  R.  I.  Reds  —  production- 
bred,  trapnested,  contest  proven— -from 
matings  headed  by  males  from  progeny 
tested  dams  with  210-331  egg  records. 
Rock  ‘N*  Red  Cross  — XJ.  S.  Approved  — 
for  vigor,  fast  growth,  feathering  — 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  98%  livability 


guaranteed  2  weeks.  _ 

5,000  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

Hatches  Weekly.  Expert  Sex- 
ing.  Write  for  Catalog  and 
Price  List.  . 

Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
-  -  •  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  FOR  1947 

For  your  share  of  the  big  profits 
ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 
From  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Passed  flocks  mated  to  It.  O.  P. 
sires,  they  have  the  all  'round 
duality  for  heavy  production  of 
meat  or  eggs.  Your  choice  of 
Barred  Rocks,  New  ITampshires, 
Deghoms,  Red-Rock  Cross  or  Rock-Red  Cross.  Write 
khiges^oultn^^irm^BoxJt^JlJ^Jhwbunih^^Jf^ 


CHAMBERLIN 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

r  ie  right  etralni  for  more  «HJ8 
'and  meat.  Chamberlin  Chicks  In¬ 
herit  the  successful  results  of  22 
years  breeding  for  livability, 
Oulck  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Big  Eggs,  High  Production,  and 
Good  Meat.  That  means  more 
profits  for  you ! 

5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Breedcts— nover  8  reactor  In  IT  years.  Straight  run  or 
Sexed  chicks.  Order  Chicks  early  Booklet  Free.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


BALL  CHICKS  ARE  HEALTHY! 

Red-Rocks,  Rock-Hamps,  Leghorns 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 


BALL  HATCHERY,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan’s  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  month  of  January  is  always  an 
extremely  busy  time  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  office.  Thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  invariably  renew  their  subscriptions 
during  the  early  part  of  the  new  year, 
and  our  office  staff  is  taxed  to  the 
limit  to  handle  this  vast  volume  of 
new  and  renewal  orders.  This  some¬ 
times  results  in  errors  and  delays  which 
we  are  eager  to  avoid.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  consider  it  a  favor  if  readers  who 
find  it  convenient  to  do  so  will  renew 
their  subscriptions  now  so  that  their 
orders  may  be  handled  promptly  be¬ 
fore  the  peak  of  the  rush  season. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are 
able  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this 
matter,  we  are  printing  a  Special  Re¬ 
newal  Offer  and  an  order  coupon  on 
page  768  of  this  issue.  We  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  cooperation  of  all  those  who 
are  able  to  comply  with  this  sugges¬ 
tion. 


I  have  received  a  settlement  on  my 
claim.  You  certainly  put  forth  lots  of 
effort  in  my  behalf.  To  say  thank  you 
does  not  at  all  express  my  feelings 
toward  you  for  what  you  have  done.  I 
would  gladly  pay  you  for  your  help  if 
you  would  accept  pay.  As  you  do  not, 

I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  10  new  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
feel  that  I  owe  you  something  and  I 
am  glad  to  send  you  this  subscription 
list.  Again  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
favors.  H-  B-  s- 

Missouri 

As  you  will  note  from  the  enclosed, 

I  am  making  an  effort  to  show  my 
appreciation  for  the  service  you  gave 
in  collecting  the  obligation.  I  am  sure 
that,  without  your  help,  we  would  not 
be  at  all  successful.  To  show  my  appre¬ 
ciation,  I  am  sending  you  eight  new 
subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Thank  you  once  again  for  your 
help.  w.  b.  s. 

New  York 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts 
in  collecting  this  account.  As  you  will 
not  accept  any  pay  for  what  you  have 
done,  I  am  sending  you  the  following 
list  of  six  new  subscribers  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Also,  renew  my 
subscription  for  three  more  years.  I 
hope  this  will  show  my  appreciation 
for  the  service  you  have  rendered. 

Missouri  a.  s. 

These  very  generous  returns  more 
than  repay  us  for  any  effort  we  put 
forth  to  collect  some  long  standing 
accounts  against  one  individual.  We 
are  not  always  so  successful,  nor  are 
we  often  so  well  paid,  but  our  service 
is  open  to  all  our  readers  and  while 
we  welcome  this  gracious  response,  we 
are  glad  to  serve  without  reward. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  your 
efforts  have  been  successful  and  we 
received  our  peony  roots.  They  are 
evidently  of  nice  quality.  I  wrote  many 
times  without  getting  a  reply  and 
appreciate  your  taking  it  up.  We  al¬ 
ways  feel  sure  of  results  when  The 
R.  N.-Y.  takes  over  for  us.  My  father 
became  a  subscriber  when  the  paper 
was  in  its  infancy  and  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  time  he  did  not  have  it. 
Thank  you  for  Publisher’s  Desk  and 
all  the  things  you  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  do 

for  US.  MRS.  E.  L.  H. 

Connecticut 

Our  letters  were  also  ignored.  The 
main  point,  however,  was  to  get  the 
plants,  which  had  been  ordered  for 
Fall,  promised  for  Spring  and  actually 
received  the  following  Fall.  This 
failure  to  keep  in  touch  with  customers 
if  delays  are  inevitable,  creates  distrust. 
A  postcard  assurance  would  have  been 
helpful. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Psychiana  as 
advertised  by  Frank  B.  Robinson  of 
Moscow,  Idaho?  M.  K. 

New  York 

We  prefer  the  Bible  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  a  guide  for  our  life. 
Psychiana  is  offered  as  a  religion  and 
Robinson  claims  to  be  the  discoverer 
and  founder  of  “A  Movement  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  Earth,”  and  offers 
lessons  to  build  up  his  following.  We 
would  not  interfere  with  anyone’s 
religion,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
new  cult  that  could  replace  the  word 
of  God,  which  is  free,  by  advertised 
methods  at  a  price.  It  was  reported 
some  time  back  that  a  course  of  lessons 
cost  $27.50  and  one  reader  advised 
us  that  when  he  failed  to  respond  with 
$27.50  a  special  10  lesson  course  was 
offered  for  $1.00. 

Have  you  any  information  in  regard 
to  the  Trammel  Creek  Oil  Company  in 
Kentucky?  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it 
has  any  value  or  whether  the  company 
is  doing  anything  now?  Is  the  Durant 
Motors,  Inc.,  in  existence?  We  have 
not  received  dividends  from  an  invest¬ 
ment  ip  their  stock.  w.  r.  w. 

Vermont 

This  Trammel  Company  is  out  of 
existence  and  has  been  inoperative 
since  1925.  The  stock,  therefore,  ha§  no 
value.  Durant  Motors  became  in¬ 
operative  in  1934  and  we  know  of  no 
value  for  the  stock. 


Last  February  my  husband  answered 
an  advertisement  of  the  Prefabricated 
Cottage  Company  of  1671  McDonald 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  asking  for  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  acting  as  dealers  in 
their  own  localities.  The  reply  received 
requested  him  to  call  at  their  office 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  dealer¬ 
ship,  but  the  distance  involved  was 
too  great  for  a  trip  and  my  husband 
asked  for  further  details  by  mail  be¬ 
fore  taking  it.  In  reply  he  received  a 
telegram  from  a  representative  of  the 
company,  who  stated  he  was  in  a  hotel 
nearby  and  would  like  to  have  my 
husband  contact  him  there.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  and  asked  what  the  proposition 
was.  A  Mr.  Wasserman,  the  represen¬ 
tative,  said  there  was  only  one  re¬ 
quirement  necessary  for  receiving  a 
dealership  and  that  was  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $5,000  in  the  corporation.  There 
was  no  further  interest  for  us  in  the 
proposition  and  we  have  not  heard 
from  either  one  since.  r.  k. 

New  York 

As  stated  in  a  previous  issue  this 
company  could  not  be  located.  They 
had  moved  from  the  McDonald  Ave. 
address,  did  not  answer  letters,  had 
not  paid  their  rent  and  failed  to  fill 
the  orders  given  them.  If  they  were 
able  to  interest  many  in  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  put  in  a  liberal  investment  in 
the  company,  and  get  advance  pay¬ 
ments  for  goods  which  they  did  not 
deliver,  they  were  able  to  build  up  a 
nice  little  nest  egg.  We  hope,  however, 
others  were  as  wise  as  our  reader  and 
refused  to  negotiate  without  more 
information  and  knowledge  of  what  a 
“dealership”  involved.  Later  infor¬ 
mation  indicates  that  the  Prefabri¬ 
cated  Cottage  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
thrown  into  bankruptcy  but  Simon 
Brown  has  not  been  located.  If  our 
readers  have  any  information  or  com¬ 
plaints,  it  would  help  to  have  them  for 
the  record.  If  Brown  turns  up  in  your 
section  notify  the  authorities. 


We  placed  an  order  for  plants  with 
a  nursery,  paying  in  full  for  same.  The 
plants  were  shipped  on  May  22  but  it 
was  several  days  before  we  were 
notified  of  their  arrival.  I  refused  the 
plants  because  they  were  in  a  high 
state  of  decomposition.  The  nursery  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  file  a  claim  with  the  ex¬ 
press  company,  which  I  did.  They 
refused  the  claim  stating  it  was  in 
transit  during  the  strike  period.  My 
cash  loss  is  $16,  but  actually  it  was 
more  because  I  did  not  have  time  to 
re-order  plants  and  lost  a  prospective 
crop.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
help  you  can  give  me.  d.  l.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

We  could  not  collect  this  and  a 
number  of  other  similar  claims.  The 
express  company  stand  firmly  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  losses  incurred  because  of  the  rail¬ 
road  strike.  They  state  this  specifically 
in  their  official  express  receipts  and,  if 
suit  were  brought,  would  enter  it  as 
their  defense.  The  amounts  are  usu¬ 
ally  too  small  to  warrant  suit.  If  a 
company  asked,  before  making  a  ship¬ 
ment,  whether  there  was  any  risk  of 
the  goods  being  held  up  and  were  as¬ 
sured  there  was  ample  time  for  de¬ 
livery,  we  believe  the  express  company 
should  be  held  responsible.  They  may 
still  evade  such  a  claim,  but  many 
people  lost  a  season’s  production  and 
a  definite  part  of  their  income  by  losses 
arising  from  strike  conditions  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  redress.  We  regret  the 
losses  to  our  friends  and  our  failure 
to  be  of  service. 


Will  you  let  me  know  how  soon  a 
grocery  bill  outlaws?  Could  it  be 
collected  after  a  few  years?  b.  m. 

New  Hampshire 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  accounts,  such 
as  grocery  bills,  is  usually  six  years. 
If  suit  is  not  brought  by  the  creditor 
within  six  years  after  the  last  purchase, 
or  a  payment  made  on  the  account,  but 
he  begins  a  suit  for  collection  of  the 
bill  after  that  period,  the  debtor  can 
successfully  offer  as  his  defense  that 
the  six-year  statute  has  run  against 
the  account. 


We  let  M.  B.  Stearns  of  Naples  take 
our  G.  E.  cleaner  to  repair  and  paid 
him  $10  in  advance  for  the  work.  We 
wrote  five  letters  to  him  and  never 
a  reply.  I  thought  I  would  write  and 
see  what  you  could  do.  l.  c.  m. 

New  York 

Silence  was  maintained  by  Stearns. 
There  were  other  similar  complaints 
and  no  adjustments  have  been  reported. 

We  again  urge  our  readers  to  be 
wary  about  paying  money  in  advance 
for  repair  jobs.  Take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  find  out  with  whom  you 
are  dealing  and  make  sure  that  they 
represent  legitimate  companies.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  pay  in  advance  for 
repair  work.  The  custom  is  for  a 
company  to  render  an  estimate  and  the 
bill  is  due  and  payable,  either-  when 
the  work  is  done,  or  at  stated  times 
during  the  course  of  the  work. 


FRESH  GROUND  SAGE,  RED  PEPPER,  Strong 
Black  and  White  mixed  Pepper  $2.00  Per  Pound 
Postpaid.  Quantities.  Write 
DEL-MAR-VA  SALES  CO.,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


WANTED:  PURE  HONEY  IN  QUANTITY  FOR 
CASH.  BOX  4500,  CARE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  !W. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  V  ernon,  N,  Y. 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six  day  week;  wages 
$160  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey:  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  AHerton  St„  Brookline  46. 
Massachustts, _ _ _ _ 

ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 
55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  wanted:  Good  dry  hand  milkers,  1,200  pure 
bred  Guernseys.  Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on 
main  highway,  5  miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Cooks  and  dining  room  workers;  8  hour 
day,  4  week’s  paid  vacation;  apply  Was§aic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  (dairyman)  wanted,  Utica 
State  Hospital.  Utica,  N.  Y.  Salary  $1,350-  $1,850 
annually,  plus  30%  emergency  increase. _ 

MATURE  woman  to  help  with  cooking  and  house¬ 
work  iSt  private  family  in  Dutchess  County. 

Widow  with  child  of  school  age  acceptable.  F.  G. 
Behrends.  Hope  Farm,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Cook  for  100  boys.  Simple  home  style 
cooking.  Boarding  school.  F.  G.  Behrends,  Hope 
Farm,  N.  Y.  _ 

COUPLE  wanted,  husband  to  take  care  of  vegetable 
garden,  lawn's,  outdoor  work;  wife  to  cook  and 
take  caro  of  the  house.  References  required.  Write  for 
further  information  to  P.  O.  BOX  61.  Gladstone.  N.  .1. 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  foreman,  care  for  3,000 
bird  plant,  incubating,  rearing  and  laying.  Good 
salary,  house  available.  BOX  4487,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HERDSMAN — Modem  30  cow  dairy  farm.  Eastern 

New  York  State.  House  and  privileges.  Experienced 
and  reliable  man  only.  Salary  and  profits  or  shares. 
References  required.  BOX  4523,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single,  general  farm  man.  able  to  handle 
machinery  and  dairy.  BOX  4502,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  modern  dairy  and  general 
farming  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Beal  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires  permanent 
job.  Modem  four  room  house  with  bath,  heat,  light 
and  philgas  furnished.  State  age  and  qualifications. 
BOX  4503,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  for  farm,  age  no  object.  Man  must 
drive  and  milk  one  cow.  Wife  for  light  housework; 
two  in  family.  $75  per  month,  room  and  board.  P. 
l’ayne.  Apple  Orchard  Farms,  R.  D.  1,  Newton.  N.  J. 

OPPOKTLTNITY  for  ambitious  girl  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  child  nursing.  No  experience  necessary,  will 
train.  In  modern  upstate  New  York  home;  four  small 
children.  Room,  board,  uniforms,  $10  per  week  to 
start.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Soule,  215  Wellington  Road, 
Dewitt,  N,  Y.  (3  miles  Syracuse). 

HERDSMAN.  (Holstein)  working  manager,  married. 

Strictly  modern  home,  beautiful  location,  Onondaga 
County.  Good  salary  excellent  opportunity.  Give  age 
and  experience;  confidential.  Volblocd  Farms,  1010 
W,  Relden  Ave, ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAN  As  helper  on  commercial  poultry  farm.  State  age, 
experience  and  wages  expected.  BOX  4508,  K.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Fanner  to  take  care  of  dairy  cattle.  Small 
family.  Clean  character.  Youmaas  Farms,  New  Scot- 
land,  Albany  County,  New  York. 

EFFICIENT  and  dependable  married  man  of  good  ha¬ 
bits  for  general  work  oo  a  dairy  farm.  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cattle.  Good  living  quarters.  Top  wages. 
Position  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and  schools. 
R.  W.  Howell,  North  Branch,  New  Jersey. _ 

CHILD-caring  Institution;  3  women  for  group  mothers; 

2  women  for  kitchen  work;  2  men  for  kitchen  work; 
2  men  for  farm  work;  good  salary,  room  and  board. 
Write  Box  2,  PTlnco  Bay,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Woman  or  girl  for  cooking  and  general 
housework.  Two  adults.  Good  wages.  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Collier,  Amsterdam,  New  York. 

HERDSMAN —  35  purebred  Holsteins,  only  experienced 
pedigree  record  maker  considered.  Modem  house; 
good  salary.  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

MARRIED  Man  of  sober  habits  to  operate  135  acre 
farm  on  shares  or  cash  rental  basis.  Good  land  mod¬ 
em  house,  supply  references.  Write  Brown,  590  Orchard 
Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

HOUSEKEEPER— Woman  or  girl  3  adults  In  family 
wife  invalid;  own  room,  summer  country,  reliability 
and  congeniality  considered  above’  all.  Baker,  9132- 
218th  Street,  Queens  Village,  New  York. _ 

FIELD  Man;  contact  dairy  farmers.  Familiar  New 
York  Health  Dept,  requirements.  Advancement,  11- 
bcral  compensation.  ROX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUPLE  For  small  dairy  farm,  in  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y., 
wanted:  Experienced  farmer  for  17  niilk  cows, 
vegetable  garden,  haying;  wife  to  do  light  house-ivork 
and  cook  for  owners  on  week-ends.  4  room  apartment 
with  bath,  steam  heat,  electricity  available.  Good  salary. 
Permanent.  Start  Immediately.  References  required. 
BOX  4514,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  General  houseworker.  Pleasant  modem  home 
in  the  country.  Own  room  and  bath.  Two  in  family. 
Easy  work.  Please  give  details  and  wages  desired  in 
letter  to  BOX  4509,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER  Dealers  wanted  to  represent  manufacturer  of 

the  nationally  known  custom  built  heavy-duty  Kami 
Freezer.  Write  immediately  for  details.  BOX  4510, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

GENERAL  Houseworker,  white  over  •  35.  fond  of 
children,  4  In  family,  good  home,  considerate  em¬ 
ployer,  current  wages,  suburbs,  within  walking  distance 
of  stores  and  bus.  Further  details  write  G.  R.  11  Inman, 
81  Kockywood  Road,  Manhasset,  New  York. _ 

MAN:  White  single;  age  between  45  Bnd  65.  Generally 
useful:  will  furnish  heated  room,  cooking  facilities. 
$100  month ;  references.  Pine  Grove  Inn,  16  Ave. 
Belroar,  New  Jersey. _ 

GIRL — Young  woman,  housekeeper  and  mother’s  helper, 

own  room  and  radio,  time  off.  good  salary,  small 
pleasant  Brooklyn  home.  Must  have  excellent  references. 
Please  write  all  details.  BOX  4521,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDTST  For  large  apple  orchard-dairy  farm  near 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  2000  trees  mostly  McIntosh  to 
run  orchard  on  basis  of  rent  or  shares  or  salary  and 
profit.  Apartment  available.  Only  experienced  party  who 
can  prove  responsibility  by  references.  BOX  4522, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  take  care  of  small  dog  kennel  in  country; 

permanent;  experience  unnecessary.  Must  like  dogs. 
Furnish  full  details  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX  749, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Companion  for  lady  living  alone, 
husband  home  weekends;  simple  cooking,  excellent 
quarters;  country  near  New  Haven.  Use  of  car.  BOX 
4529,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  farmer.  General  knowledge  of  farm 
operation.  All  year  round  position.  Small  children's 
boarding  school.  Write  or  phone  Philip  B.  Chase, 
Hickory  Ridge  School.  Putney,  Vermont. 

WIDOWER,  61,  needs  couple  or  competent  woman 
to  assist  in  running  comfortable  farm  home:  50 
miles  north  of  New  York  City.  Good  wages.  BOX 
4532,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEJEPER-Cook  for  attractive  country  home. 

All  modem  conveniences,  congenial  surroundings. 
Two  adults,  three  school  children.  Own  room,  no 
laundry.  Write  or  phone  It.  V.  Hodge.  Itoscoe,  N.  Y. 

DISHWASHER  and  porter  steady  job,  clean,  sober, 

6  day  week  $25.09.  Room  and  board.  John  Ducks, 
Inn,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

FARMER  Wanted  on  profit  sharing  basis;  farm  2 
miles  outside  Asbury  Park.  Equipped  for  chickens, 
cows,  orchards  BOX  4536,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  Housework,  plain  cooking  for  one  adult.  No 
washing,  modern  home:  rural  community,  good  wages. 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Bacher,  Rock  Tavern.  Orange  Co.,  N.Y, 

FARM  Hand,  single,  for  inside  and  outside  work;  pri¬ 
vate  room  with  bath,  steam  heat  also  board  and 
laundry.  Steady  $100.  month.  Cherry  Lane  Farm. 
Ringoes,  New  Jersey. 

WHITE  Couple  wanted:  wife,  housework  and  cooking 
modem  farm,  4  adults,  husband  work  In  horse  stable 
and  on  farm.  No  liquor,  room,  board  and  good  wages. 
References.  C.  F.  Thornton,  Neshanic,  New  Jersey. 

HOSPITAL  Help  wanted:  nurses,  $1980-12400  per 
annum ;  psychiatric  aides,  male  or  fema'e,  experience 
not  necessary,  $1380-$1680  per  annum.  Excellent  living 
accommodations,  rooms,  meals,  laundry  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  $6.00  a  week.  Pleasant  place  to  work. 
Permanent  position.  For  further  information  apply 
Fairfield  State  Hospital,  Newtown.  Connecticut. 

WANTED:  Couple,  for  family  of  mother  and  son.  Man 
generally  handy  and  assist  young  son  in  wheel  chair. 
Woman  general  housework  for  5  rooms.  Excellent  room 
and  bath.  Permanent,  Connecticut,  one  hour  from  New 
York.  $200  a  month.  Mrs.  Taylor  Adams,  Hills  Point 
Road,  Westport,  Connecticut. 

SAWMILL  Help  wanted— sober,  experienced  men  wanted 
for  sawmill  and  planing  mill  in  Jersey  City.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey 
City.  New  Jersey. 

POULTRYMAN  experienced;  1300  layers  ultra  modem 
coops;  modem  living  quarters;  must  also  help  in  dairy; 
good  salary.  Norman  Ivellar,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  ab'e  to  drive  horses  and  tractor,  could  use  a 
middle  aged  single  man  who  would  like  to  board  him¬ 
self.  Have  good  living  conditions;  on  bus  line.  Please 
state  your  age  and  particulars  etc.  Meadow  Ridge  Farm, 
Coxsarkie,  Greene  County,  New  York. 

UXFTRNlSHIjp  5  room  apartment  on  small  private 
place  with  heat,  water  available  to  couple  no  children 
in  exchange  total  30  hours  weekly  work.  Woman  assist 
mother  housework ;  care  3  small  children.  Man  garden¬ 
ing;  apple  trees.  Permanent  home  for  right  people. 
Vicinity  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  References  required.  Write 
details  BOX  4539,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGED  Couple  50-55.  Man  general  farmer:  wife  house¬ 
keeper,  steady  work  $100.  monthly;  room  and  board. 
BOX  4540,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Couple  or  family  for  modem  5  room  modem 
heated  apartment  Dally  mail  and  school  bus.  Mod¬ 
erate  rental.  Wife  to  help  with  our  house  work;  hubbie 
to  help  on  farm,  in  log  woods  or  take  outside  work. 
Also  middle  aged  widow  for  light  house  work.  8  days 
off  each  month  with  pay.  Myers  Groo,  Grahamsville, 
New  York. 

HERDSMAN,  take  charge  registered  Guernsey-Hol- 
stein  herds;  75  head:  must  qualify,  ability,  charac¬ 
ter,  good  habits,  responsible.  Modern  home,  decent 
salary,  permanent.  Write  details  BOX  4557,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMERS,  two,  married,  experienced  livestock,  farm 
machinery ;  responsible ;  permanent.  Ideal  living 
quarters.  Writo  fully  BOX  4558.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MECHANIC,  modern  farm  machinery  and  t  nicks. 

permanent  position:  must  be  responsible;  good 
character.  Modern  house.  Write  fully  details,  salary 
expected.  BOX  4559.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  cook-generals,  couples, 
housekeepers,  nurses.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

MARRIED  man  to  work  in  clean  modem  convenient 
bam.  Machine  milking,  good  regular  hours.  Experi¬ 
ence  or  interested  in  Guernseys  essential.  Excellent 
living  conditions  for  small  family.  State  experience  if 
interested  and  interview  will  be  arranged.  BOX  4549, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER ;  Good  cook,  light  cleaning,  three 
adults,  no  laundry,  references.  BOX  4551,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  wanted  on  large  dairy  farm 
located  In  the  South.  State  age,  experience  and 
family  dependents.  Good  living  conditions  in  health¬ 
ful  surroundings.  BOX  4554.  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

WANTED :  Girl  for  cooking  and  general  housework 
in  family  of  four  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  BOX  4555. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HONEST,  reliable,  elderly  couple  with  references; 

work  farm  or  shares.  Kirstein,  89  Westminister, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOREMAN  with  knowledge  of  big  tree  moving:  must 
bo  capable  handling  men,  getting  production  and 
understand  operation  standard  types  of  tree  moving 
equipment.  Able  and  willing  travel  In  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  Steady,  year  round  work:  salary  ar¬ 
ranged.  Reply  BOX  4547,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  elderly  man.  Farm  house, 
drivers  license.  ROX  4519.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND,  unencumbered,  6  day  week,  all  year 
round  job;  $100  month  with  full  maintenance.  Write 
BOX  4-F.  Belle  Mead.  N  J. 

WANTED:  Single  man  on  dairy  farm.  Purebred 
Jerseys.  Must  be  good  hand  milker.  All  modem 
machinery.  General  farm  work.  Prevailing  wage  plus 
room  and  board.  Dorbrook  Farms.  Eatontown.  N.  J. 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary 
$2400  yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  launder¬ 
ing  of  uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatry.  Living  in  optional  with 
deduction  of  $600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance. 
Annual  increments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  there¬ 
after  for  satisfactory  service.  Established  retirement 
pension  system,  generous  sick  leaves  and  vacation 
policy.  Pleasant  environment  within  one  hour  of 
New  York  City.  Must  be  licensed  or  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing.  Grasslands  Hospital.  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER  for  ranch  near  New  York  City,  opening 
1947.  Desire  services  of  party  that  has  full 
knowledgo  of  ranch  business:  good  opportunity.  State 
qualifications.  References  and  salary.  Box  4565.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN  or  boy  take  charge  radio  shop.  Must  know 

radios:  small  town  New  York  State.  Very  good 

opportunity  for  the  right  fellow.  Can  live  with  famlty. 
Write  full  particulars  about  yourself.  BOX  4566, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  with  helper,  take  charge  small  up-state  modem 
dairy  farm.  Would  consider  salary  or  shares.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledgo  cows  and  growing  necessary 
crops;  good  references.  Write  giving  qualifications. 
BOX  4564.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SINGLE,  In  fifties:  experienced  caretaker,  gardener 
tn  season,  groundsman,  fireman,  porter,  janitor, 
greenhouse  work,  poultry  ROX  4507,  Rural  New-Yorker 

FIRST  Class  poultry  farm-manager,  hatchery-operator 
25  years  experience  all  branches,  excellent  mechanic 
seeks  new  permanent  profitable  position.  Single.  State 
all  details  first  letter.  BOX  4504,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position  as  janitor,  5  years  experience  tn 
hospital  maintenance,  excellent  references.  BOX  4517, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDTST — 15  years  experience,  expert  pruner, 
rapid  efficient  worker,  graduate  National  Farm 
School.  BOX  4524,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  all  branches;  breeder,  dairyman; 

proven  ability,  with  exceptional  record  of  profitable 
accomplishments.  BOX  4528,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXECUTIVE  housekeeper-secretary  desires  position 
in  South.  Mature,  experienced.  10  years  with  late 
employer.  BOX  4531,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Position  by  experienced  beef  cattle  herds¬ 
man;  available  after  January  1st.  BOX  4533,  Rural 

New-Yorker.  _ 

HOLTSEKEEPER  or  nurse  with  18  month  old  boy 
desires  position;  experienced.  References.  Mrs. 
June  McPheeters,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  Man  desires  permanent  position  on  estate, 
with  house  furnished,  experienced  in  painting,  car¬ 
penter  work,  plumbing  etc.  Can  drive  car,  truck, 
tractor.  BOX  4538,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  young  dairy  farm  manager  seeks 
connection  in  New  Jersey  either  as  manager  or  on 
shares.  Purebred  Guernseys  preferred.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.  BOX  4553.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  office  man-  desires  position  with  live 
stock  commission,  horse  sales  or  any  organization 
with  horse  contact.  Em.  Franz,  163  West  6th,  Erie, 
Pa. _ _ 

SITUATION  Wanted:  farm  manager,  beef  or  dairy. 

Fully  experienced  livestock  and  crops.  Experienced 
feeder,  high  production,  A.R.  records,  successful  Graham 
student,  milk  plant  operator  and  sales,  modern  farm 
machinery,  can  handle  men.  Age  31,  married,  veteran 
U.S.MC.  First  class  proposition  only.  New  York  or 
New  Jersey  preferable  but  not  essential.  Best  references. 
BOX  4506,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WORKING  Manager  open  for  dairy  farm.  Experienced 
in  all  branches  BOX  4516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER  and  gardener,  single,  middleaged,  long 
experience;  best  references  wishes  position  on  Long 
Island  or  Westchester.  BOX  4544,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
IADY,  48,  wishes  position,  managing  housekeeper; 

widower’s-motheriess  home,  on  farm.  BOX  4561, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  willing  worker,  middleaged,  single, 
handy,  capable  nianaging  fruit  or  dairy  farm;  seeks 
permanent  position.  Reference.  BOX  4562,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

OLD  reliable.  Write  Poultryman,  36  South  Locust 
St.,  Hagerstown,  Md. _ 

COUPLE:  Efficient,  excellent  cook,  housekeeper; 

gardener  handyman;  capable  managing  small  estate. 
BOX  4563,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO’RENT,  ETC. 

HOMES,  farms,  ranches  to  600  acres,  $4,000-175,000. 

Stores,  gas,  cabin  stations.  Name  it — we  may  have 
it!  Lists.  Hendricksen  Brothers,  Cobleskill,  (Eastern) 
New  York. _ 

NEW  Fall  Catalog — describes  hundreds  of  bargains, 
farms,  homes,  business  places  etc.  Its  free,  get  it 
now,  brokers-salesmen,  or  if  interested  in  becoming  a 
salesman  contact  us  now.  We  have  hundreds  of  buyers 
and  need  more  outlets.  Husted  Farm  Agency.  2488 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York  58. _ 

DEER  and  bird  hunters,  700  acres,  stream,  old 
house  and  barn.  Sussex  county.  $30  acre.  Harry 
Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y. _ 

REAL  dairy  farm,  332  acres,  40  acres  woodlot,  rest 
tractor  tillable.  Will  carry  over  100  head.  Modern 
improvements.  On  state  road.  With  or  without  equip¬ 
ment.  No  agents.  Clifford  Sheldon,  South  Hartford, 
New  York.  _ 

25  ACRES,  poultry  and  Irrigation  farm,  3t&  miles 
from  Millville;  8-room  modern  house,  1,200  laying 
hen  capacity,  barn,  out  buildings,  all  Improvements; 
$15.500.  Geo.  H,  Corson,  Route  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 

FARM  wanted :  About  30  acres,  good  buildings;  New 
York  or  New  England.  Under  $5,000.  BOX  4492, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS:  75  acres,  12  head  stock,  horses,  equipment. 

$6,800.  Farm  100  acres.  22  head  stock,  equipment, 
tractor,  $13,500.  Farm  175  acres,  located  on  U.S.  20, 
stable  for  40  cows,  $8,500.  Terms  given-  Write  C.  M. 
Douglas,  Fort  Plain.  N,  Y.  Phone:  No.  46-224. 

LADY  Owner  cannot  handle,  200  acre  dairy  farm;  in¬ 
cludes  66  head  registered  Holstein  herd:  Farmall 
tractor,  finest  line  equipment;  10  room  homestead: 
bam  110x32,  48  stanchions;  other  buildings;  will  sell 
at  practically  value  stock  equipment.  Write  A-2496  QE. 
West’s.  Dewey  Carlson.  Dunkirk,  New  York _ 

WANT  3  to  5  rooms,  not  more  than  100  miles  from 
New  York.  Permanent,  couple.  BOX  4501,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

IF  its  dairy  or  poultry  farm  you  want,  we  have 
many  of  them  for  sale.  Connecticut  Realty  Company, 
Southington,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  dairy  farm  for  price  of  small  farm 
near  South  Dayton;  tor  details  write  BOX  145, 
South  Dayton.  N.  Y. _ 

WEST'S  Fall  catalogue:  hundred  pages  of  farm  and 
business  bargains;  free  copy  write  West’s  Farm 
Agency,  QE-4,  Pittsburgh  16,  Penna. 


That’s  right — for  extra  traction,  twice  as 
many  farmers  said  they  preferred  the 
open  tread — the  B.F.  Goodrich  kind  of 
tread — as  preferred  the  other  two  prin¬ 
cipal  types  combined.  That  was  the  voting 
result  in  a  nation-wide  farmer  poll.  And 
once  you  use  B.F. Goodrich  open  tread 


ATTENTION  America!  We  are  in  urgent  need  of  a  first 
class  dairy  farm.  Family  of  growing  boys  and  young, 
robust  father  and  mother  eager  to  work.  At  present 
have  20  head  of  fine  cows  and  about  $2,000  cash.  Wo 
want  a  large  stocked  farm  with  the  privilege  of  paying 
off  large  amount  each  month.  Title  to  remain  with 
owner  until  half  Is  paid.  Have  you  something  for  these 
future  leaders  of  America?  BOX  4512,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  153  acre  dairy  and  potato  farm  in  Steuben 
Co.,  New  York.  Immediate  posession  $5250.  Warren 
Fenton,  Perm  Yan,  New  York,  _ 

WANTED  To  buy:  farm  of  about  100  to  150  acres  a 
great  part  tractor  tillable,  with  plenty  of  water; 
with  or  without  equipment  or  stock.  Less  than  100 
miles  from  New  York.  Price  must  be  reasonable  and 
G  I  loan  to  figure,  BOX  4525,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Excellent  dairy  farm  and  19  acres  in 
woodlots,  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Ogdensburg. 
Good  road  and  location,  electricity,  excellent  water 
supply,  large  gravel  pit,  5  acres  in  the  piece:  no 
gravel  has  been  sold.  Buildings  in  good  condition. 
Inquire  of  Tamar  Wheater,  owner,  BOX  570,  Hicks- 
villc.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  good  milk  market,  carry 
35-40  head.  Essentials:  good  grass  land,  level  or 
slightly  rolling,  75-100  tons  bay,  never  failing  water, 
electricity.  Can  arrange  owner  remain.  BOX  4527, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

45  ACRES  land,  some  cleared,  paved  road,  electricity; 

New  Jersey,  near  Vineland.  Reasonable.  BOX  4530, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BEACON  FALLS:  19  miles  from  Bridgeport.  50 
acres  productive  dairy  farm.  Five  room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  electric  pump.  80  foot  dairy  bam.  Price 
$23,000  including  21  milking  cows,  team,  young  stock, 
tools,  crops.  Herbert  Wells,  Agent.  Southbury,  Conn. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms.  Low  taxes. 

50  miles  west  of  New  York  City.  Realtor: 

Groendyke,  High  Bridge.  N.  J, _ 

MONEY  Maker;  $14,000  income,  90  acres,  macadam 

highway;  37  acres  fruit-grapes;  Colonial  8  rooms, 
bath;  overlooking  lake;  barn,  poultry  800  capacity; 
other  buildings;  stock-farming-fruit-poultry  equipment; 
sacrificing  $15,000.  Write  B-5699  QE.  West’s,  Brokers, 
Winch.  Rep.,  Box  No.  11,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  of  156  acres,  16  miles 
from  Stroudsburg,  104  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Ideal  stock  farm,  or  perfect  location  for  a  boys’  and 
girls’  camp.  3  large  springs  and  spring  brook,  with 
site  for  6  acre  lake.  On  good  road.  5  room  dwelling. 
2  room  dwelling.  Large  bank  barn.  Machine  shed. 
Garage.  Poultry  house.  Milk  house.  Magnificient  vi»w. 
About  50  acres  woodlands.  Very  low  taxes.  $9,000. 
Very  reasonable  terms.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

FINE  Bradford  County  farms  for  sale.  Bare  or 
stocked  and  equipped.  Fairly  priced.  A.  Carl 

Fanning,  Real  Estate  Broker.  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  60  miles  New  York,  $2,500. 

Send  complete  details.  Gluck,  1315  78th  St., 

Brookyln,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  55  acre  farm  with  large  lake  modem 
2  family  house,  all  conveniences,  on  state  road,  bus 
line;  bam,  garages  and  other  buildings  in  good  eondi- 
tion.  20  miles  from  New  York  City.  BOX  4534.  R.N.-Y. 

CABIN  Court:  top  New  York  3  lane  highway;  in  town; 

6  cabins,  all  furnishings;  beautiful  brick  home  6 
rooms,  bath,  double  garage;  roadstand;  beautiful,  ex¬ 
traordinary  set-up;  priced  for  quick  sale.  Write  C-5607 
QE.  West’s  Brokers.  Winch.  Rep.  Box  11.  Elmira,  N.Y. 

WANTED:  By  reliable  and  religious  family  ready 
stocked  dairy  and  crop  farm  on  share  or  money  basis. 
Experienced  and  have  3  sons  15-18-25  all  experienced 
in  modem  farm  equipment.  Between  now  and  April 
first.  BOX  4537.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Small  business;  gas  station,  store,  cabins. 
J.  Verkaart,  11  Elm  Street.  Butler,  N,  J. _ 

HOUSE  6  rooms;  modem.  4  lots;  4  additional  availa¬ 
ble.  Keyport,  N.  J.  Booket,  825  W.  187th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED:  About  100  acre  dairy  farm  within  100 
miles  New  York  City.  Reasonable.  BOX  4541, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

41  ACRE  fruit  farm  on  route  20;  consisting  of  grapes, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  peaches ;  good  buildings ; 
write  for  particulars,  BOX  4542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MAINE  Farms — many  to  choose  from;  loiv  prices. 

terms.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency," 
65  Patterson  Street.  Augusta,  Maine. _ 

WANTED:  Fruit  farm,  including  dwelling,  within 
75  miles  of  Easton,  Penna.  Cash  BOX  4552,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Chicken  or  dairy  farm  in  Orange  or 
Sullivan  County.  Give  full  particulars,  photo  or 
negative  will  be  returned.  BOX  4543,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  foand  on  page  772 


tires,  you'll  see  why.  These  tires  bite  deep, 
take  hold  and  really  *pull.  Self-cleaning, 
too.  Dirt  and  trash  drop  out  as  the  tire 
rolls.  No  closed  tread  joints  to  clog  up. 
Get  the  type  tread  farmers  prefer  2  to 
1 — get  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  of  B.  P.  Goodrich  —  First  in 
Rubber. 


rfowH  av  conn  ccnrcts 
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tfNo  wonder ,  Maw,  that  farmers  voted 
2  to  1  for  those  open-tread  tires’ 


“Plan  your  work 

and 

Work  your  plan” 


Long  winter  evenings  bring  families  together 
after  chores  are  done.  Then  there’s  time  for 
serious  talks  and  good  fun.  In  December  there’s 
opportunity,  too,  to  review  the  results  of  the  past 
year’s  work ...  to  make  plans  that  can  be  carried 
out  efficiently  in  the  year  that  lies  ahead. 

Proper  planning  uncovers  new  opportunities 
in  any  business.  With  experience,  know-how,  and 
plain  “horse  sense”  to  draw  on,  plan-making 
should  not  be  diffi'cult.  You  think  back  with 
pleasure  on  your  good  crops ...  on  how  well  your 
livestock  or  poultry  programs  turned  out.  You 
remember  little  things  that  made  them  profitable, 
or  caused  a  loss.  With  this  in  mind,  you  look 
ahead  and  decide  on  next  year’s  crops  and  rota¬ 
tions.  You  think  of  ways  to  improve  your  live¬ 
stock  operations.  You  make  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  breeding  stock,  seed,  machinery, 
fencing  and  equipment.  You  consider  your  prob¬ 
lems  from  all  angles.  That’s  the  way  a  sound  plan 
is  made.  Then  you  set  your  course  and  stick  to  it. 

What’s  true  of  the  individual  farm  or  ranch  is 
true  of  any  business,  small  or  large.  We  at  Swift 


&  Company  well  know  that  we,  too,  must  plan 
our  work  and  work  our  plan.  Our  business  inter¬ 
ests  are  many  and  varied.  Without  a  plan  and 
good  business  records,  we  would  be  almost  certain 
.to  run  into  serious  losses  because  our  profit  mar¬ 
gin  is  small.  But  by  planning  carefully,  diversi¬ 
fying  and  working  efficiently,  we — like  you — 
hope  to  increase  our  earnings  in  the  future. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED 
IS  A  DOLLAR  EARNED 

This  true  old  saying  has  been 
an  important  guide  in  the 
business  philosophy  of  Swift 
&  Company  right  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history.  And  it  always  will  be, 
because  that  is  the  only  way  anyone  can  make 
money  in  the  meat  packing  business. 

In  no  other  business  that  I  know  of  is  there 
such  a  narrow  margin  of  possible  profit.  In  the 
purchase  of  livestock,  for  instance,  our  buyers 
compete  with  buyers  representing  3,500  meat 
packing  plants  and  22,500  other  commercial 
slaughterers.  Then,  we  sell  our  products  in 
competition  with  the  same  26,000  slaughterers 
with  whom  we  compete  when  purchasing  the 
livestock.  Because  of  this  constant  competitive 
pressure  from  both  sides,  our  profit  margins 
are  very  narrow. 

Thus,  to  make  money  we  have  to  save  money. 
Yes — we,  too,  have  to  “plan  our  work  and 
work  our  plan.”  That’s  why  we  are  forever 
checking  our  operations  to  increase  efficiency 
...  to  eliminate  waste  .  .  .  to  do  our  job  better. 
That  job  is  to  process  and  distribute  more  than 
six  and  one-half  billion  pounds  of  meats  and 
other  products  each  year.  Only  on  such  a 
volume  of  business  can  tiny  savings  per  pound 
add  up  to  the  profit  which 
keeps  us  in  business. 


/TAl.S/mj. 
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Agricultural  Reseurch  Department 


See  This  New  Film! 

The  birth  of  a  great  new 
industry  .  .  .  the  romance  ^ 
of  the  cattle  business  when 
the  West  was  young  .  .  .  the  excitement  of  pioneering 
a  new  business  for  a  growing  nation  ...  all  this  is 
captured  in  the  Hollywood-produced,  full-color  film 
“RED  WAGON.”  Grand  entertainment  for  class¬ 
rooms  or  clubs.  Runs  45  minutes.  It  is^  a  16-mm. 
sound  film.  No  rental  charge.  All  you  pay  is  express 
charge  one  way.  Get  your  request  in  early,  as  this 
popular  film  is  booked  several  weeks  ahead.  Write 
to  “RED  WAGON,”  Public  Relations  Department; 
Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


To  all  our  friends  on  America's  farms  and 
ranches,  we  at  Swift  &  Company  wish 

a  f  cicic/ 

ci  RJ/afaJtif  tArew  & ea/t 

John  Holmes,  President 


TAKE  TIME  TO  SAVE  TIME 

by  L.  S.  Hardin,  Purdue  University 

There  is  a  labor-saving  or  labor-wasting  way  to  do 
every  farm  job.  Because  we  use  too  many  old,  hard 
ways,  we  waste  15  to  25  percent  of  our  time.  Greater 
attention  to  how  we  do  our  jobs  can  save  time  and 
work. 

Ways  of  doing  livestock  work  easier,  faster  and 
better  are  especially  needed.  Most  farmers  still  use 
almost  as  much  work  to  make  100  pounds  of  pork, 
beef  or  milk  as  they  did  25  years  ago.  Yet,  thanks 
mostly  to  machinery,  we  have  reduced  crop  work 
one-fourth  to  one-half  during  the  last  25  years. 

Alert  farmers  are  simplifying  farm  jobs,  cutting 
.chore  time  15  to  50  percent.  Five  Indiana  farmers, 
by  carefully  planning  their  work,  are  raising  market 
hogs  with  one-quarter  the  average  hours  of  labor. 
A  Minnesota  farmer  rearranged  his  barn,  adopted 
correct  milking  practices,  saved  300  hours  of  work 
and  138  miles  of  walking  a  year.  By  rearranging  his 
watering  system,  a  poultry  man  saved  22  miles  of 
walking  a  season.  Some  farmers  are  making  hay  in 
90  man-minutes  per  ton.  Others,  using  similar  equip¬ 
ment  b  ut  harder  ways  of  working,  spend  twice  the  time. 

What  these  farmers  are  doing,  others  can  do,  too. 
Know  just  what  you  want  to  accomplish.  Figure  out 
how  to  do  a  job  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way. 
Cut  out  those  unnecessary  steps,  combine  jobs, 
rearrange  barns  and  lots,  work  out  more  convenient 
chore  routes,  keep  equipment  busy,  choose  new 
equipment  that  suits  your  farm.  Give  new  practices 
a  fair  trial. 

You’ll  find  the  easy  way  is  the  best  way.  Small 
improvements  add  up  to  days  and  dollars  saved.  Five 
minutes  wasted  a  day  equals  3  days  a  year;  5  steps 
a  day  amounts  to  a  mile  a  year.  With  costs  rising  and 
profit  margins  due  to  shrink,  we  can  well  afford  to 
take  time  to  save  time. 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

. . .  worriers  die  young ;  thinkers  live  long. 
...  a  brain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  think. 
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Things  are  NOT  always  as  they  seem 

Which  is  the  longer — the  top 
line  of  the  top  figure,  or  the 
bottom  line  of  the  bottom 
figure?  Well- -measure  them 
and  see! 

Similarly,  in  the  livestock- 
meat  industry,  conclusions 
based  on  a  quick  glance  at  a  situation  are  not  always 
so.  A  case  in  point  is  the  “spread”  between  prices 
paid  for  livestock  and  the  price  received  by  the  meat 
packer  for  the  meat.  The  fact  is  that  this  spread  is 
narrow.  Out  of  every  dollar  Swift  gets  from  the  sale 
of  its  products,  75  cents,  on  the  average,  is  returned 
to  producers. 

Can  you  name  another  business  that  returns  such 
a  high  percentage  of  its  sales  dollar  to  producers  of 
raw  materials?  Can  you  name  any  other  business 
that  performs  so  many  essential  services  with  the 
twenty-five  cents  left  from  that  sales  dollar?  The 
twenty-five  cents  pays  all  business  costs.  Livestock¬ 
buying  expenses,  slaughtering,  refrigeration  and  proc¬ 
essing.  The  cost  of  selling  the  meat  and  delivering 
it  to  thousands  of  markets  all  over  America.  Neces¬ 
sary-  supplies,  such  as  salt,  sugar,  barrels,  boxes, 
paper.  Ever-present  taxes,  etc.  After  all  these  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid.  Swift’s  share  averages,  over  a  period 
of  years,  less  than  2  jf  on  each  sales  dollar.  This  amounts 
to  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  product  handled. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


For  eating  most  at  Christmas  dinner 
City  Cousin  was  the  winner. 

All  the  other  children  howl, 

"No  fair,  he  won  on  a  fowl." 


tAiafolfia  Shogun  ^Rect'/te  fab 

ROAST  TURKEY 

Place  stuffed  turkey  on  a  rack  in  an  open  pan.  Do  not  add  water 
and  do  not  cover.  Roast  in  a  preheated,  slow  oven  (325  F.) 
according  to  following  schedule: 

8  lbs.  stuffed  weight . 18  minutes  per  pound  or  2’/i  hours 

12  lbs.  stuffed  weight . 15  minutes  per  pound  or  3  hours 

14  lbs.  stuffed  weight . 14  minutes  per  pound  or  3%  hours 

15  lbs.  stuffed  weight . 13  minutes  per  pound  or  3 Vi  hours 

Sausage  Bread  Stuffing 

1  pound  sausage  meat  2  tablespoons  diced  onion 

2  eggs  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  milk  4  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

7  cups  bread  crumbs  1  cup  diced  celery 

For  a  12  to  14  pound  turkey 

Pan  fry  sausage  until  brown.  Drain.  Beat  eggs  slightly.  Add  hot 
milk.  Mix  remaining  ingredients  and  pour  over  them  the  egg  mixture. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 
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Right  Eating  Adda  Life  to  Your  Years — and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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The  Peace  That  Always  Comes  At  Christmas 
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Calfhood  Vaccination  for  Bang’s 

Disease 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


A  LITTLE  over  30  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  student  in  veterinary  medicine,  the 
members  of  my  class  were  instructed  that 
the  best  treatment  to  control  and  prevent 
contagious  abortion  (as  it  was  then  called) 
in  cattle,  was  to  dose  the  infected  cow  heavily 
with  methylene  blue.  This  analgesic  may 
have  relieved  some  of  the  pain  that  the  animal 
was  experiencing,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
*  prove  to  be  an  effective  means  of  eradicating 
the  disease.  We  were  also  instructed  to  disin¬ 
fect  the  sheath  and  the  genital  organs  of  the 
bull,  both  before  and  after  service  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  control  measure  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  this  disease.  However,  this  has  since  been 
proven  to  be  unnecessary,  because  few  if 
any  cows  are  spreaders  at  the  time  of  service. 
None  of  this  is  any  reflection  on  either  the 
veterinary  profession  or  on  my  college,  be¬ 
cause  at  that  time  it  was  the  best  known 
treatment.  Even  then  it  was  recognized  that 
this  infection  was  highly  contagious,  es¬ 
pecially  when  conditions  were  favorable  for 
its  spread.  The  general  principles  of  bam 
sanitation,  hygiene,  and  disinfection  were 
about  the  same  as  those  prevailing  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  was  strongly  recommended 
that  they  be  observed  in  an  infected  herd. 

In  1914  the  blood  test  was  just  beginning 
to  be  used  and  advocated  as  a  means  of  diag¬ 
nosing  this  disease  and  also  to  ascertain  the 
relative  severity  and  degree  of  the  infection. 
In  most  herds,  however,  the  only  positive  * 
symptom  of  contagious  abortion  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  actual  expulsion  of  a  pre¬ 
mature  foetus,  and  even  then  all  kinds  of 
excuses  were  sought  to  explain  why  some  of 
the  cows  and  heifers  had  aborted.  Many 
owners  often  said  or  thought  that  the  abort¬ 
ing  females  had  probably  been  hooked,  or 
slipped  on  the  ice,  or  eaten  some  kind  of 
weed  or  feed  that  was  bad  for  them,  but  the 
sad  part  of  it  was  that  usually  the  disease 
kept  spreading  until  most  of  the  herd  had 
aborted  two  or  three  times  after  which  most 
of  them  would  start  carrying  their  calves  for 
a  normal  gestation  period.  However,  such 
cows  never  milked  as  well  afterwards  and 
mastitis  and  all  kinds  of  udder  troubles  were 
very  prevalent  in  these  herds. 

A  few  years  later,  the  veterinarians  and 
extension  workers  at  the  agricultural  colleges 
began  calling  this  trouble  Bang’s  disease,  in 
honor  of  the  discoverer  of  the  causative 
organism.  Now,  since  the  value  of  calfhood 
vaccination  has  become  generally  recognized 
and  its  consequent  use  rapidly  increasing,  the 
official  name  has  been  further  changed  from 
Bang’s  disease  to  brucellosis.  The  reason  for 
it  is  that  Brucella  Strain  19  is  used  for  such 
vaccinations.  Regardless  of  designating  terms, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  disease  constitutes 
a  serious  hazard  to  cattle  and  the  livestock 
industry.  That  it  can  be  transmitted  to  cattle 
by  other  animals,  including  both  wild  and 
domesticated,  has  been  successfully  demon¬ 
strated.  It  is  therefore  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  that  non-vaccinated  females  should  not 
be  allowed  to  associate  with  other  animals 
that  might  possibly  be  infected  with  the 
Bang’s  organism,  and  thus  prove  to  be  sources 
of  contamination. 


Blood  Test  and  Slaughter 


The  blood  test  and  slaughter  programs, 
formerly  advocated  by  most  State  and  Federal 
authorities  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
brucellosis,  have  in  many  instances  not  proved 
to  be  satisfactory  or  capable  of  accomplishing 
the  goal  sought.  Probably  the  principal  causes 
of  their  failure  were  due  to  the  varying 
virulence  of  the  organisms  involved,  chang¬ 
ing  degree  of  resistance  of  females  to  the  in¬ 
fection,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  or 
exercising  the  necessary  and  proper  sanitary 
control  measures. 

All  experienced  dairymen  know  that  the 
most  susceptible  animal  to  brucellosis  is  one 
from  a  herd  that  has  been  negative  for 
several  years  to  this  infection.  She  may  be 
negative  in  all  blood  dilutions  when  bought, 
but  within  a  short  time  after  her  arrival  in 
new  quarters  she  often  goes  positive  clear 
across  the  board.  I  personally  had  several  sad 


experiences  of  this  kind  during  the  several 
years  I  was  buying  and  selling  cattle  on 
commission.  Another  weakness  of  the  blood 
test  and  slaughter  program,  experienced  in 
many  good  herds  that  constantly  exercised 
every  known  precaution  to  prevent  and  control 
this  disease,  was  a  sudden  flare-up  for  no 
known  reason.  After  many  months  or  even 
years  of  having  an  entirely  negative  herd,  or 
only  a  slight  fluctuation  in  the  first  dilution, 
there  would  be  a  sudden  and  severe  outbreak 
with  many  of  the  best  cows  becoming  com¬ 
pletely  positive.  This  necessitated  either  their 
slaughter  or  removal  to  an  isolated  unit,  if 
it  was  desired  to  retain  the  herd  on  an  official 
status  for  approval  concerning  this  disease. 

Calfhood  Vaccination  Plans 

Numerous  tests,  both  in  the  field  and  at 
various  State  experiment  stations,  have  defi¬ 
nitely  established  the  importance  and  value 
of  calfhood  vaccination  with  Brucella  Strain 
19  as  a  means  of  controlling  and  eradicating 
this  infection  in  dairy  herds.  About  one 
million  head  of  calves  are  now  reported  to 
have  been  vaccinated  against  this  disease; 
New  York  State  leads  in  this  work,  with 
about  200,000  head  vaccinated.  A  recent  re¬ 
port  from  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  mentions  the  fact 
that  while  the  immunity  secured  from  calf 
vaccination  is  not  a  cure-all,  it  does  build  up 
definite  and  helpful  resistance. 

In  New  York  two  different  plans  relative 
to  vaccination  against  brucellosis  are  available 
to  dairymen,  known  as  Plan  A  and  Plan  B. 
Plan  A  provides  for  an  annual  blood  test  and 
vaccination  of  all  calves  as  they  reach  four 
to  eight  months  of  age.  The  introduction  of 
brucella  vaccine  causes  the  calf  to  become  a 
temporary  reactor  to  the  blood  test.  It  has 
been  found  that  four  months  is  the  earliest 
age  at  which  a  calf  will  develop  a  satisfactory 
immunity;  and  eight  months  of  age  appears 
to  be  the  maximum  time  at  which  calves  may 
be  vaccinated  in  order 
to  have  most  of  them 
return  to  a  normal 
blood  condition,  as  re¬ 
lated  to  this  organism, 
before  they  reach  ma¬ 
turity.  This  is  especially 
important  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  raw  milk  and 
also  to  those  persons 
desiring  an  entirely 
negative  herd  for  the 
blood  test.  However, 
brucellosis  vaccination 
may  be  practiced  in 
herds  producing  raw 
milk,  provided  no 
vaccinate  enters  the 
milking  line  before  her 
blood  titre  has  become 
normal.  Herds  may  be 
classified  as  Vaccinated 
and  Approved  when 
blood  testing  and  herd 
records  show  freedom 


from  Bang’s  disease.  Animals  vaccinated  as 
calves  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  herd  until 
they  are  two  years  old  without  a  change  in 
the  herd’s  status,  even  though  they  may  carry 
some  blood  reaction  as  the  result  of 
vaccination. 

When  Vaccinated  Calves  Stay  Positive 

On  the  average,  about  one  out  of  every  20 
calves  that  are  vaccinated  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eight  months,  will  retain  a  re¬ 
action,  in  or  above  the  first  dilution,  even 
after  they  are  two  years  old.  Such  animals 
must  be  removed  if  it  is  desired  to  continue 
the  herd  on  an  Approved  status.  Should  the 
owner  prefer,  these  occasional  persistent  high- 
titre  vaccinates  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  herd,  under  official  test,  but  any  Approved 
certificate  that  may  be  existing  will  be  sus¬ 
pended  until  a  blood  test  shows  that  such 
animal  or  animals  have  returned  to  a  nega¬ 
tive  blood  test  status,  or  until  they  have  been 
removed  permanently  from  the  herd.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  by  numerous  experimental  tests  that 
such  high-titre  vaccinates  are  not  spreaders, 
and  that  they  also  possess  a  permanent  immu¬ 
nity  to  this  infection,  the  present  ruling  is 
not  helpful  either  in  promoting  the  best  breed¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  dairyman  or  in  eliminating 
the  ailment.  In  fairness  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
department  concerned  with  this  work,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  most  other  States 
also  have  this  rule  regarding  the  continuous 
high-titre  vaccinate.  However,  the  vaccination 
certificate  should  be  sufficient  proof  for  at¬ 
testing  to  the  fact  that  such  an  animal  is  safe 
in  any  barn,  either  for  breeding  or  milking 
purposes.  Uniformity  on  State  rulings  about 
this  and  all  other  livestock  health  laws,  is 
badly  needed;  some  steps  have  been  made 
along  this  line,  but  there  is  still  much  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

Herds  which  have  been  approved  under 
any  other  plan  (Continued  on  Page  788) 


A  continuous  health  program  that  will  control  and  eliminate  brucellosis  in 
cattle  is  essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  constructive  breeding.  Good  breed¬ 
ing  and  health  are  combined  with  excellent  type,  conformation  and  production 
in  this  Jersey  cow,  Brampton  Aim  Dora.  She  was  consigned  to  the  1945  Eastern 
Jersey  Breeders’  sale  by  Douglas  Kitchel,  Passumpsic,  Vermont,  and  bought 
by  Ayrlawn  Farms,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 


Vigor,  health  and  stamina  have  been  combined  with  good  breeding  to  produce  this  pair  of  Brown  Swiss 
beauties  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Such  heifers  are  long  lived  and  highly  productive. 
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A  Load  of  Hay  on  Christmas  Day 

(Mrs.  Freeman,  the  author,  is  a  New  Zealand  farm 
wife  of  Kilbirnie,  Wellington  East.  She  has  written 
this  story  especially  for  Rural  New-Yorker  readers.) 

HRISTMAS  on  our  “Down  Under”  farm 
here  in  New  Zealand  would  seem  a 
strange  season  to  Rural  New-Yorker  families. 
For  here  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  half¬ 
way  between  the  equator  and  the  South  Pole, 
east  of  Australia,  harvesting  has  begun  as 
Yuletide  approaches.  If  there  is  an  early  crop 
or  rain  threatens,  a  sunny  Christmas  Day 
will  find  children  singing  and  shouting  on  top 
of  a  load  of  hay.  In  fact,  harvesting  has  to 
be  carried  on,  and  Christmas  is  like  any  other 
day — just  the  trimmings  added. 

Let  me  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  Yule- 
tide.  The  American  ideal  is  a  Christmas  white 
with  snow;  ours  is  a  green  one.  Your  greens 
are  balsam  boughs,  holly,  mistletoe  and 
Christmas  trees;  ours  are  the  fields  of  ripen¬ 
ing  crops.  You  have  plum  pudding  for 
Christmas  dinner;  and  so  do  we,  but  we  pick 
from  the  trees  in  the  orchard  an  actual  fruit, 
the  Christmas  Plum,  ripe  just  a  few  days 
before  December  25. 

Our  men  folk  working  in  the  fields  that 
day,  doing  the  milking,  feeding  the  fowls,  and 
busy  at  regular  chores,  do  so  with  light 
hearts,  and  minds  set  on  the  dinner  that  is 
being  prepared  in  the  farm  kitchen.  Often 
there  is  roast  turkey  or  goose,  but  a  real  New 
Zealand  country  Christmas  dinner  would 
never  be  traditional  without  its  lamb  with 
mint  sauce,  green  peas  just  off  the  vines,  and 
fresh  vegetables  unlimited.  Lambing  time,  you 
see,  comes  with  us  in  November.  Our  pudding 
for  dessert  is  boiled  in  the  “big  copper,”  the 
only  kettle  large  enough  to  let  the  pudding 
boil  away  merrily,  doing  its  best  to  let  out 
the  secret  of  the  bank  that’s  been  so  care¬ 
fully  hidden  inside.  This  prize  goes  to  the 
one  who  happens  to  be  served  that  piece  of 
pudding.  Yes,  there  is  all  the  usual  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  Christmas  feast  (even  though 
outdoors  it  is  harvest  weather)  what  with  gay 
colored  serviettes,  paper  hats,  bonbons,  jellies, 
trifle  and  fruit  salad,  bowls  of  fruits  and  nuts. 
The  only  snowy  thing  about  it  is  the  white 
cloth  on  the  table. 

Like  all  farm  women,  New  Zealand  wives 
and  daughters  prepare  for  the  feast  ahead 
of  time.  Christmas  Eve  morning,  cakes  and 
biscuits  are  baked,  and  when  Christmas 
.morning  arrives  at  last,  our  children  are  the 
same  as  those  the  world  over;  early  up,  not 
waiting  for  the  dawn.  Stockings  which  bulged 
only  a  few  minutes  before  lie  empty  while 
the  bed  resembles  a  waste  paper  basket.  No 
sooner  do  they  start  opening  their  gifts  than 
there  is  the  blowing  of  little  horns  and 
whistles  —  such  things  creep  into  heel 
and  toe  wherever  stockings  are  hung. 


Another  reason  that 
country  women  here 
in  our  land  are  more 
rushed  than  where  you 
live  is  because  sheep 
shearing  follows  the  No¬ 
vember  lambing.  Should 
the  farm  carry  many 
hundreds  of  sheep,  the 
shearers  move  in,  and 
the  farmer’s  wife  has 
extra  cooking  to  do,  be¬ 
sides  her  other  duties. 

Then  as  December  gets 
under  way,  she  does  her 
big  housecleaning  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  relatives 
and  friends  who  are 
sure  to  arrive  for  the 
holidays.  Schools  close 
from  December  19  to 
February  3.  This  may 
seem  like  a  long  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  to  you 
American  boys  and  girls, 
but  it  is  what  we  call 
our  Summer  vacation, 
about  seven  weeks  in 
place  of  your  nine  or 
ten.  Merry  Christmas 
from  New  Zealand  to 
the  States!  Myrtle  Freeman 


Christmas  Trees  a  Good  Sideline 

The  Maine  woods  have  been  echoing  the 
song  of  the  woodsman’s  axe,  and  each  stroke 
of  the  keen  blade  promises  to  bring  joy  to 
the  heart  of  some  child  at  Christmas.  Hollow 
and  empty  is  the  home  without  some  small 
bough  or  wreath  to  enhance  the  festive  sea¬ 
son  with  its  green  fragrance. 

The  legends  about  Christmas  trees  are  many 
and  varied,  although  we  do  know  that  as 
early  as  1600  trees  were  decorated  in  Europe 
to  symbolize  the  Christmas  spirit.  English 
and  German  settlers  are  credited  with  bring¬ 
ing  the  custom  to  this  country  and  it  seems 
only  natural  that  the  evergreen,  with  its  last¬ 
ing  beauty  and  pungent  aroma,  should  be 
selected  to  represent  this  happy  time  of  year. 
Although  Hemlock,  Spruce  and  even  Pine  are 
used  extensively  in  this  country,  the  Balsam 
Fir  tree  is  by  far  the  most  popular. 

Balsam  Fir,  nature’s  verdant  gift  to  the 
cold  climates,  are  being  felled  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  for  shipment  to  the  large  cities.  Every 
year  these  trees  are  cut,  loaded  on  flat  cars 
and  trucks,  and  shipped  to  distant  markets. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  transportation, 
scarcity  of  labor  and  other  factors,  fewer 
trees  will  probably  reach  the  market  this 
year  than  in  pre-war  times. 

To  the  farmer  who  owns  timber  land  with 


abundant  *  evergreens,  the  Christmas  tree 
market  offers  a  potential  source  of  income 
beyond  the  routine  selling  of  pulp  and  lumber. 
Many  a  farmer  has  discovered  that  his  ever¬ 
greens  have  paid  for  needed  equipment  and 
buildings  without  decreasing  the  value  of  his 
other  standing  timber. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  stripping 
of  forests  and  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of 
trees.  Many  of  these  objections  are  based  on 
solid  grounds.  Nothing  annoys  a  true  lover 
of  nature  more  than  the  vandals  who  climb 
a  beautiful  Fir  tree,  ruthlessly  hack  off  the 
top,  and  leave  behind  them  a  stunted  growth 
to  deface  the  beauty  of  the  forest.  The  farmer 
who  intends  to  market  his  trees  will  wisely 
cast  an  eye  on  the  future  and  by  careful 
selection,  avoid  stripping  the  woods  bare. 
Young  trees  should  be  left  for  another  season 
while  large  trees  may  be  selected  to  prevent 
desolating  large  areas.  Soil  erosion  and  barren 
land  may  result  from  the  cutting  of  too  many 
trees,  particularly  in  the  hilly  country  where 
the  Fir  tree  is  most  common. 

The  successful  cutting  of  large  trees,  the 
tops  of  which  bring  top  market  prices,  has 
been  solved  in  one  instance  by  a  system  that 
leaves  no  waste  and  profits  the  farmer  more 
in  these  days  of  labor  shortage  than  the 
actual  selling  of  the  trees.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  men  interested  in  Christmas 
trees  to  cut  those  selected  by  the  farmer.  The 
trunks  and  (Continued  on  Page  780) 


Hemlock,  Spruce  and  Pine  are  used  extensively  for  Christmas  trees,  but  the  Balsam  Fir  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  Every  year  thousands  of  these  trees,  which 
so  well  symbolize  the  Yuletide  spirit,  are  cut  and  shipped  to  market.  This  return  from  the  farm  wood  lot  offers  a  profitable  sideline  to  general  farming. 
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BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 


DISSTON,  LOMBARD.  MALL,  PRECISION  and  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  CHAIN  SAWS.  LOWTHER  and  SALLY 
POWER  CIRCULAR  SAWS.  H.  E.  ANDERSON, 
JM  MAPLE  ST.,  DANIELSON,  CONN.  TEL.  340 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  Wholesale  &  Retail 

early,  midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 
Galletta  Bros.  Blueberry  Farms,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


TRACTOR  LIFTING  POLE  FOR  FORD  FERGU¬ 
SONS.  Handles  hogs  for  butchering.  Does  many  back 
breaking  jobs,  telescopes  to  11  ft.,  raises  13  ft.  high. 
$17.50  with  clevis.  See  dealer  or  write. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fruit  trees, 
shade  trees,  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs.  Write  for  list. 
MYER  NURSERY  CO.,  BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL. 


Photo— P.  B.  Oaklley,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Several  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  stood  piled  up  in  the  Montezuma  mxick- 
lands  while  the  Government  pondered  disposal,  and  thousands  were  going 
hungry.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  crates  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities , 
the  Government  has  been  buying  these  potatoes  for  $1.65  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  selling  them  as  dairy  feed  for  20  cents  a  hundred. 


Christmas  Trees  a  Good' 
Sideline 

(Continued  from  Page  779) 
lower  parts  of  the  trees  were  limbed 
and  sawed  into  four  foot  lengths.  These 
sections,  mixed  with  Spruce  and  peeled 
Hemlock,  were  shipped  to  the  paper 
mills  for  pulp.  The  tops,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been 
wasted,  were  tied  and  shipped  with 
many  others  to  give  some  distant  home 
a  green  and  merry  Christmas. 

Maine  A.  T. 


If  any  farmer  is  looking  for  a  profit¬ 
able  sideline,  Alfonso  De  Gaetano, 
Indiana,  Pa.,  offers  what  he  feels  is  a 
worthwhile  suggestion.  With  him  it 
started  back  in  1920  when  he  bought 
a  farm  of  68  acres.  He  didn’t  care  to 
go  in  for  general  farming,  raising  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  hay,  not  to  mention 
the  added  investment  of  livestock  and 
farm  machinery.  So  he  decided  to  try 
growing  Christmas  trees,  and  it’s  been 
Indiana,  Pa.,  offers  what  he  feels  is  a 
thrifty  young  stand  of  timber  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition.  Each  year  De  Gaetano 
harvests  as  many  as  30,000  trees.  Al¬ 
ways  he  leaves  more  trees  standing 
for  later  growth  than  he  thins  out  for 
holiday  use.  Most  of  his  trees  are  sold 
wholesale  at  the  site  and  on  the  stump, 
for  50  cents  and  up  apiece. 

Compared  to  other  crops  he  has 
found  that  tree  planting  involves  a 
minimum  of  labor.  Equipped  only  with 
a  grubbing  hoe  he  can  set  out  600 
trees  himself  in  one  day.  Professional 
tree  planters  can  do  no  better  than 
about  800.  He  puts  them  in  on  bare 
ground,  usually  selecting  land  which 
had  been  in  cultivation  the  preceding 
year.  As  a  result  the  seedlings  get  a 
good  start  and  are  able  to  compete 
against  weeds  and  the  encroachment 
of  hardwoods.  After  planting,  the  trees 
need  no  more  attention  until  shearing 
time  when  they  are  perhaps  four  years 
old.  Clipping  terminal  growth  gives 
added  branch  formation  and  more 
compactness  as  well  as  a  better  shape 
for  Christmas  tree  use.  That’s  all  then 
until  harvest  time,  which  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  desired,  and  then 
the  only  chore  is  to  arrive  at  terms 
with  a  buyer.  Ordinarily  that  isn’t  too 
difficult. 

Pennsylvania  alone,  with  some  30,000 
acres  in  Christmas  tree  production, 
will  be  marketing  a  million  or  more 
of  these  home-grown  trees.  Trees  ma¬ 
turing  during  wartime  and  left  uncut 
because  of  labor  and  transportation 
shortages,  if  overgrown  now,  can  be 
topped  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

The  first  year,  1920,  De  Gaetano 
planted  15,000  seedlings,  mostly  Scotch 
pines  and  red  pines,  about  1,500  to  the 
acre  in  five  foot  squares.  The  size  of 
plantings  increased  with  the  result  that 
his  68  acres  were  soon  covered  with 
trees.  Then  he  bought  another  farm  to 
plant  more  trees,  and  now  is  looking 
for  a  third  farm  which,  in  addition  to 
trees,  will  accommodate  his  own 
nursery  where  he  will  grow  his  seed¬ 
lings  and  perhaps  do  some  experi¬ 
mental  work,  just  as  many  other 
Christmas  tree  growers  are  now  doing. 
Meanwhile,  trees  left  standing  after 
the  Christmas  tree  stock  is  culled  out, 
have  been  increasing  in  size.  This  re¬ 
maining  growth  needs  occasional  cull¬ 
ing,  as  the  trees  get  larger.  Choppings 
go  for  pulpwood,  and  props  for  near¬ 
by  coal  mines.  Many  Pennsylvania 
farmers  have  taken  up  Christmas  tree 
growing  as  a  sideline,  continuing  their 
regular  farming  operations.  Because 
of  good  local  markets  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  State,  most 
growers  are  able  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks  near  home,  although  some  find 
their  way  to  distant  markets. 

Trees  need  no  fertilizer,  yet  they  re¬ 
store  organic  matter  to  the  soil  with 
the  result  that  after  a  rotation  in  trees 
such  land  will  again  do  well  if 
planted  to  regular  farm  crops.  N.  M.  e 


Thanks  From  Holland 

This  letter  has  just  been  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Roelofs, 
Voerendaal,  Limburg,  Holland,  about 
whose  plight  M.  K.  of  Ulster  County, 
New  York,  an  ex  G  I,  wrote  in  these 
columns  a  few  months  ago.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  this 
appeal  was  typically  generous  and  the 
Roelofs’  letter  certainly  indicates  an 
equally  spontaneous  and  genuine  ap¬ 
preciation  on  their  part. 

“Dear  Friends: 

I  will  write  you  these  few  lines  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done 
for  us.  After  you  had  published  the 
letter  from  my  friend,  Mr.  M.  K.  of 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  in  your 
September  7  issue  we  got  several 
packages  with  food.  Also  we  received 
two  packages  of  clothing  and  you  don’t 
know  how  happy  we  were,  especially 
with  the  clothes  because  these  things 
are  not  to  be  had  in  Holland  yet.  The 
food  is  going  much  better  now,  just 
that  we  cannot  get  very  much  and 
all  is  still  rationed.  So  you  can  under¬ 
stand  how  glad  we  were,  especially 
my  wife  and  children,  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  packages  from  America.  All 
things  reached  us  safely  and  well,  and 
all  of  us  can  use  them.  We  are  so 
thankful  to  the  people  who  sent  us 
packages  and  I  surely  will  write  them 
all  to  thank  them. 

I  have  been  in  the  hospital  for  an 
operation  but  now  am  back  home 
again.  It  is  going  better  but  I  still 
have  to  stay  in  bed.  We  have  had  a 
very  bad  time  the  last  few  years  but 
we  hope  it  will  be  better  now.  My 
wife  and  children  are  feeling  well. 
May  I  thank  you  again;  my  wife  and 
I  will  never  forget  what  you  have 
done  for  us.  We  hope  that  God  may 
give  you  a  long  and  happy  life.  Look 
not  to  my  handwriting  because  to 
write  in  bed  is  not  easy  and  please 
forgive  me  my  mistakes.  Greetings 
from  us  all  and  may  God  bless  you 
all.  We  wish  you  too  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Holland  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Roelofs” 


Winners  of  Grower  Awards 

Awards  as  outstanding  growers  were 
made  to  eight  New  York  boys  and 
girls  by  the  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  when  the  organi¬ 
zation  met  in  Boston  early  this  month 
for  its  twelfth  annual  convention. 
Three  boys  and  one  girl  received 
sectional  championship  awards  of  $100 
each  from  the  $6,000  provided  in 
scholarships.  They  are  Francis  Simpson, 
16,  Ft>rt  Jervis;  Joyce  Seelye,  16,  Wol¬ 
cott;  George  F.  Golden,  17  Westfield, 
and  Thomas  J.  Sullivan,  19,  Potsdam. 
Incentive  awards  of  $10  each  were 
presented  to  George  H.  Bull,  Jr.,  20,  of 
Homer;  Roger  Gleason,  20,  of  Groton; 
Joanne  E.  Walldorff  of  Dunkirk,  and  J. 
Roger  Barber,  21,  of  Middleburg.  Lewis 
Schaeneman,  Jr.,  15,  of  East  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  was  named  winner  of 
$200  as  regional  champion  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Jim  Spell,  17,  of  Columbia,  Miss., 
won  the  national  championship  and  a 
$500  award. 

Sullivan  had  a  two-acre  gardening 
income  of  $555.49  at  a  cost  of  $115.60. 
Miss  Seelye,  regional  champion  in 
1945,  grew  22  vegetables  on  an  acre 
of  ground  and  harvested  crops  valued 
at  $758.22  at  a  cost  of  $292.73  includ¬ 
ing  labor.  Simpson  estimated  he  made 
$2.00  for  every  dollar  he  invested  in 
time  and  money  in  his  gardening. 
Golden  cited  August  and  September 
rainfall  records  in  Chautauqua  County 
as  the  driest  of  all  recorded  years,  but 
he  managed  to  harvest  vegetables  worth 
$208.55  on  two-thirds  of  an  acre.  He 
plans  an  expanded  project  in  1947. 

Coffee  from  Ethiopia  made  its  debut 
recently  in  Washington  after  a  sample 
was  flown  there  on  a  TWA  plane  at 
the  instance  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie. 


RED,  WHITE,! 

"wnt-Reshtmt/  BL"  Vp',?*' I 

r  Favorites  all  over  |  ...  ■  I 

*  America!  6  choicest  colors,  a  full-size 

*  15c- Packet  of  seeds  of  each,  all  5  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  10c— to  get  ac* 

_  ouainted.  Send  dime  today  I  j 

Maute’s  Seed  Book  Free --Tested,  guaranteed 
leeds:  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

304  MAULE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  Pa. 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS* 

Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 


Write  for  litera¬ 
ture,  prices  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


LEACH  CO. 

4mS.M«fBSt.  OSHKOSH.  W1S. 


...FROM  BUNTINGS 


SUPER  DEVELOPED  PLANTS 


Plant  BUNTINGS'  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  lor  line  llavoi— big 
production — meatiness. 


BUNTINGS'  Fruit  Trees — Berry  Plants — Asparagus— Grape  Vines 
— Evergreens — Ornamental  Trees— Flowering  Shrubs — Bulbs — 
Roses,  etc.,  give  you  a  quick  start — because  they  have  received 
a  big  head  start  themselves.  Be  first  to  show  results.  Send  for 
BUNTINGS'  new  four-color  Catalog.  Order  Early. 


Yes,  that’s  all  there’s  to  it  — 
flip  an  electric  switch,  set  the 
hydraulic  winch  —  and  down 
comes  your  silage.  No  climb¬ 
ing,  no  hand  pitching.  Level 
skimming  off  top  keeps  silage 
fresh  —  eliminates  spoilage. 
Frozen  silage  comes  down 
broken  up  ready  to  feed! 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
on  dairy  farms  over  past  3 
years.  Performance  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  revolutionary  time- 
and-labor-saver  ....  a  new 
profit-producer. 


RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Beautiful  new  army  surplus  parachutes 
measuring  24  feet  in  diameter — approxi¬ 
mately  45  yards  of  finest  quality  heavy 
rayon!  24  triangular  panels  11%  feet 
deep,  32  inches  across  base,  with  no 
cross  seams! 

Your  choice  of  four  lovely  colors:  Aqua 
Blue,  Royal  Chinese  Yellow,  Holly  Green 
or  Cranberry  Red!  These  ’chutes  are 
wonderful  for  making  dresses,  blouses, 
dickeys,  slips,  sportswear  and  play  clothes, 
children’s  clothes,  curtains,  bedspreads, 
pillow  covers,  scarfs,  dozens  of  other 
things!  ^ 

ONLY  $Q—  PER  ’CHUTE 

(add  $1.00  each  for  postage  and  handling) — send 
check,  money  order,  or  order  C.O.D.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery — satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  backl 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  FALMOUTH  ST.,  DEPT.  74,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


GRO  QUICK  ’ 


“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  I  DAYS” 
“SEED  UP  IN  M  HOURS" 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BY 
“TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS  SOONER” 


users 

SOIL 


tell  what 

HEATING 


sports 

GRO-QUICK 
CABLE  will 


io  for  you.  Send  today  tor  testimonials  and 
Tee,  new  instr.  sheet  with  plans.  For  hotbeds 
—cold  frames — unheated  greenhouses — plant 
benches — for  early  plant  starting  In  open 
ground  ^Operates  from  household  current. 
JUNIOR  40'  Cable,  200  watt  with  JC  1C 
thermostat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.ft. 

SENIOR  80'  Cable,  400  watt  wltb  ft  QC 
thermostat  for  6x6  bed  or  40  sq.  ft. . . » 
Immediate  prepaid  delivery  direct  or  thru  dealer. 
GRO-QUICK.  364  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicano  10.  III. 
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Skidded  —  Ice  is  bad  enough 
but  hills  make  it  worse.  Accidents 
like  this  can  be  prevented  by  use 
of  Weed  Tire  Chains  and  watch¬ 
ful  driving i 


Stuck  —  Truck  without  chains 
stuck  in  a  drift.  Car  without 
chains  tried  to  go  around  it.  Both 
would  have  kept  going  with  Weed 
Tire  Chains. 


M 


i 


—don't  trust  it 


•  For  traction  on  icy  roads 
there’s  nothing  like  new  weed 
American  V  Bar-Reinforced  tire 
chains.  Every  pair  has  at  least 
288  gripping  traction  points — V 
shaped  and  sharp — made  of  hard, 
tough  Weedalloy. 

More  than  a  new  tire  chain, 
“weed  AMERICAN  V  Bars”  are  the 
new  idea  in  traction. 

weed  Regulars  and  weed  Extra 
Heavy  chains  have  also  been  im¬ 
proved.  See  your  dealer  soon, 
please.  Supplies  are  limited.  Re¬ 
pair  old  chains  if  still  serviceable. 

But  don’t  trust  ice  and  snow 
when  driving  car  or  truck. 


WEED  V  Bar 
CHAINS 


A  Report  on  Alaska 

We  are  gaining  in  our  knowledge  of 
this,  America’s  last  frontier,  beginning 
to  know  the  true  facts  of  Alaska’s  truly 
magnificent,  scenic  beauty  and  its 
variable  and  healthful  weather  and 
climate,  and  to  realize  that  here  are 
the  highest  mountains  and  waterfalls 
in  North  America.  In  June  1946,  nine 
scientists  arrived  in  the  Alaska  Interior 
to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  plan  for 
development  of  the  country,  to  study 
the  soil,  use  of  fertilizers,  improve¬ 
ment  of  crops,  and  last  but  not  least 
the  great  need  of  traversable  roads. 

G.  W.  Gasser,  Alaska  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  has  reported  that  in 
August  of  this  year  the  potato  crop’  in 
the  Anchorage  and  Palmer  regions 
showed  very  little  disease,  and  was 
looking  very  good.  In  the  Tanana 
Valley  the  crop .  of  spuds  averages 
from  133  to  233  bushels  per  acre;  the 
principal  sorts  grown  are  the  Arctic 
Seedling,  White  Bliss,  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.  Good  crops  of  cabbages  and  tur¬ 
nips  are  also  grown  in  Alaska;  grain 
may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  66  degrees 
North  Latitude  if  the  soil  and  slope  are 
favorable.  The  average  yields  are  as 
follows:  wheat,  22  bushels  per  acre;  oats, 
45  bushels;  barley,  23  bushels,  hull  ess 
type,  and  30  bushels  of  the  hulled  type. 
Many  broad  breasted  bronze  turkeys 
are  raised,  the  male  birds  averaging 
10  pounds  at  16  weeks  of  age,  19  pounds 
at  24  weeks.  A  lady  in  Fairbanks,  Mrs. 
Jay  Busley,  kept  a  record  of  the  growth 
of  her  flock  of  200  baby  chicks  during 

1945,  as  follows:  “Shipment  of  200 
Plymouth  Rock  baby  chicks,  received 
May  1,  1945.  Seven  chicks  died  in  in¬ 
fancy;  70  used  as  food;  36  sold  as 
pullets;  36  quick  frozen  at  five  months 
of  age,  when  they  averaged  6%  pounds 
apiece;  51  laying  hens  kept  over  Winter, 
produced  5,750  eggs  up  to  April  24. 
Feed  for  the  flock  averaged  about  $1.25 
per  day.”  Another  lady,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Catron,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
a  ranch  on  Unalaska  Island,  owned  by 
Roy  Bishop  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
operated  by  Mr.  Catron.  There  are  2,500 
head  of  Lincoln-Rambouillet  sheep 
which  produce  excellent  fleeces,  which 
weigh  about  12  pounds  per  head;  the 
wool  is  of  very  high  quality.  They 
also  have  25  head  of  horses,  40  head 
of  Durham,  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle, 
and  about  50  chickens.  Mrs.  Catron  is 
proud  of  her  garden,  in  which  she  grows 
pie-plant,  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
onions,  lettuce,  etc.  Low  temperature 
on  Unalaska  (1944-45)  was  16  degrees 
Fahrenheit  above  in  Winter,  and  10 
degrees  Fahrenheit  above  in  1945-46. 
The  average  Summer  temperature  has 
been  42  degrees  Fahrenheit.  There  are 
no  trees  on  the  island,  except  nine 
spruces,  planted  there  by  the  Army 
in  1944.  They  show  signs  of  survival, 
but  grow  slowly.  There  are  dwarf 
willows  and  lots  of  grass. 

Alaskan  life  is  much  like  that  in 
the  States.  They  have  clubs,  fairs, 
churches,  garden  clubs,  and  nylon  lines. 
The**  often  go  hunting  for  bear.  Alask¬ 
ans  viewed  a  report  made  by  Alaska 
State  hood  Association  this  year,  when 
they  answered  the  question  “Does 
Alaska  desire  statehood?”  The  referen¬ 
dum  was  held  October  8;  the  answer 
was  “Yes.”  In  time,  Alaska  may  be 
our  49th  and  largest  State.  n.  m.  i. 

Vermont 

Mass.  Fruit  Growers  Meet 
in  Worcester  Jan.  7-9 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n.  will  be 
held  on  January  7,  8  and  9  in  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  auditorium. 

The  program  will  open  Tuesday,  Jan. 
7,  at  2: 30  P.  M.,  with  a  short  business 
meeting;  a  Question  Box,  conducted  by 
Dr.  R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Dean  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  Mass.  State  College;  talks  by 
Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw,  Mass  State  College,  on 
“The  Nursery  Stock  Situation,”  and 
by  Dr.  Damon  Boynton,  Prof,  of  Pomo¬ 
logy,  Cornell  University,  on  “Fertilizer 
Problem  in  New  York  McIntosh  Or¬ 
chards.”  The  Annual  Fruit  Growers’ 
Supper  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton 
where  Dr.  Boynton  will  give  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  on  “Fruit  Growing  in  the 
Northwest,”  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Rasmusson 
of  New  Hampshire  University  will 
show  movies  of  “Modern  Pest  Control 
Machinery.” 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  9:30  there 
will  be  a  Grower  Panel  on  “Problems 
and  Practices,”  with  Ben  W.  Drew,  as 
chairman,  followed  by  a  talk  on  “Ex¬ 
periences  with  New  Equipment,”  by 
Dr.  E.  J.  Rasmusson.  After  lunch,  there 
will  be  talks  on  “Research  on  Pro¬ 
cessing  Apples.’  by  Dr.  Carl  R.  Fellers, 
Dept,  of  Food  Technology,  and  “Methods 
of  Processing,"  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Esselin, 
both  of  Mass.  State  College.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Hauck,  Ohio  State  University,  will 
give  his  views  on  “Progress  in  Pre¬ 
packaging  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.” 

The  Thursday  program  will  include  a 
business  meeting  at  9:30,  followed  by 
a  Question  Box,  and  later  Dr.  O.  C. 
Boyd  and  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitcomb  will 
conduct  a  Pest  Control  Panel.  In  the 
final  session  at  2: 00  P.  M.,  Miss  Eleanor 
Upham,  of  the  Boston  School  Dept., 
will  speak  on  “What  the  Consumer  De¬ 
serves.”  and  L.  W.  Marvin,  manager, 
on  “The  Institute’s  1947  Plans  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Institute.” 
The  meeting  will  close  with  an  address 
by  Truman  Nold,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Institute. 


THE  SEASONED  TRAVELER 


It’s  9  £otn£rfaA/e  J&e/inq 
to  know  You'll  Get  There 


-  by  7ra/n 

Going  to  California,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  or  other  Union  Pacific 
regions,  you  can  smile  at  storms 
— rain,  snow,  wind  or  fog — at 
heat  or  cold.  Your  Union  Pacific 
train  carries  its  own  peaceful 
weather... pleasantly  air-condi¬ 
tioned.  Smoothly,  safely,  you 
speed  to  your  destination. 


And  no  need  to  worry  about  where  to  sleep... 
where  to  dine.  But  above  all,  it's  the  dependa¬ 
bility — and  the  comfort — of  train  travel  that 
means  most  to  most  people.  You  know  you'll 
get  there  , , ,  relaxed  and  refreshed. 


be  Specific  - 

’Union  Bacific* 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

*0*0  or  rue  *  no  rtu 
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UTICA  RADIATOR 

HEATING  SYSTEM 

★  ★ 


You’re  lucky  if  you  are  enjoying  the  warmth  and  comfort 
provided  by  a  Utica  Radiator  steam  or  hot  water  heating 
system.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for  health,  cleanliness,  com¬ 
fort  and  downright  economy,  too. 


It  will  still  be  some  time  before  new  heating  equipment  will 
be  available  in  any  quantity.  All  of  our  products  are  now  being 

used  for  V eterans’  housing.  That  is  why 
you  should  take  good  care  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  heating  system  so  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  you  the  same  efficient  and 
economical  service. 

Your  heating  plant  is  a  fine  piece  of 
machinery.  It  needs  the  attention  and 
checking  that  fine  machinery  requires. 
Call  your  local  heating  contractor  for 
inspection  or  repairs  to  keep  your  heat¬ 
ing  plant  in  good  running  order  and 
save  fuel.  If  your  contractor  is  not  able 
to  serve  you,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
utica  Boiler*  and  yt>u  consult  us  about  your  problems  or 

Radiators  are  efficient  i  1  .  t 

and  economical  of  fuel.  future  heating  plans. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA  1,  N.Y. 


BUNTINGS 


FRUIT  TREES 
ASPARAGUS  tlOOTS 
STRAWBERRIES 
SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
ROSES  *  HEDGES 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 


Over  1200  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Complete  line  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
to  beautify  and  enrich  your 1 
property. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC 


Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


BUNTINGS'  beau¬ 
tiful  full  color  cata¬ 
log  will  help  you 
to  lay  out  the  best 
planting  you  ever 
m  a  d  e  .  Rely  on 
BUNTINGS'  —  har¬ 
dy-quick  -  growing- 
early  -  maturing 
stock.  Send  for 
that  FREE  catalog 
nowl 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 
W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
.  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue.  - 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Certified,  Premier.  Order 
now.  Spring  1947.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


166  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


Tractor — Truck  and  Bus.  Bight  and 
X/IlrtAlvU  heavy  types.  Immediate  shipment, 
state  sizes  needed.  Homer  Tractor  Sales,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Alfalfa,  sweet  and  red  clovers,  bro- 

MUS  AND  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS.  Supply 
limited.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Free  Samples. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION 
Fargo,  N.  D.  -  500  Cooperating  Growers. 


^  BAG 

VEGETABLES 

For  you  to  see  the  high  quality  of  Maule’s  famous  ^  ' 

Vegetables,  we’ll  send  you  this  big  dollar  bag  of 
TESTED  SEEDS  for  just  10c— Send  Dime  Today! 

MauleTomatoes  Earliana, Rutgers,  Maule’s 
Orange  Jubilee,  Ponderosa,  Sweet-  Red 
meat,  hybrids;  all  in  one  2Bc-Pkt. 

Maule’s  Radishes  Best  kinds  mixed: 
round  red,  round  white,  red  with  white 
tip,  oblong  red,  long  white--7  kinds,  j 
ell  in  one  2Sc-Packat. 

Maule  Bush  Summer  Squash  ^  ™  ™l  ““  ■■  mm  _ 

ri^er’sha'pll-tbiSnr^tty  «*".  Henry  Maule.  300  Maule  Bid*,  Phila.  32.  Pa.  J 

and  th^zulchM  UDto^t  long!  g  fl  Send  Dollar  Bag  of  Vegetable  [—]  Send  Maule’s 
E  best  kinds  in  one20c- Pkt.  I  LJ  Seeds  3200.  gncloseS is  10c.  LJ  Seed  Book  FREE.  | 

Maule  Seed  Book  Free  I  Name - 1 

Finest  vegetables  and  flowers.  I 

Tested  and  guaranteed  seeds.  R.D.  Or  Sb _ _ _  _  _  _  _  _ _ _ _  " 

Send  postcard,  or  the  coupon.  I  _______ 

P.0.  *  State _ _| 


The  "Old  Reliable "  Seed  House 


European  Episodes 

Part  VII 
Visiting  Home 

The  U.  S.  freighter  dropped  anchor 
and  came  slowly  to  a  standstill  after 
a  continuous  run  of  16  days  and  15 
nights  across  the  Atlantic.  The  pilot 
came  aboard.  Chesapeake  Bay  lay  be¬ 
fore  us  glittering  in  the  warm  July 
sun  and  our  eyes,  so  bored  with  see¬ 
ing  nothing  but  sky  and  water  for  so 
long  a  time,  eagerly  drank  in  the  green 
shores  of  nearby  Virginia  and  faraway 
Maryland.  With  a  feeling  of  “coming 
home,”  we  proceeded  on  toward  Balti¬ 
more.  At  last,  I  was  home  indeed  and 
reunited  with  the  United  States  after 
an  absence  of  10  year^.  Only  an 
American  who  has  been  parted  from 
his  country  can  fully  appreciate  the 
face,  the  habits  and  the  housekeeping 
of  America.  Pressing  business  back  in 
Europe  forced  me  to  limit  this  happy 
reunion  to  only  four  weeks,  but  I  tried 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  A  few  price¬ 
less  days  were  to  be  spent  with  our 
only  girl  and  child  who  is  finishing  her 
education  in  America  with  the  kind 
Connecticut  folks  who  had  opened 
wide  their  welcome  doors  to  her.  Again 
I  could  set  foot  on  the  fields  which  I 
had  plowed  so  often  on  a  Catskill 
Mountain  farm.  It  was  there  that  I 
learned,  one  silent  morning  this  past 
Summer,  that  there  are  only  a  few 
of  our  many  days  that  have  any  last¬ 
ing  value  for  those  who  come  after 
us.  It  gave  me  a  lesson  for  life.  In 
vain  I  looked  for  the  fruits  of  my 
labor:  where  I  had  eradicated  poison 
ivy,  erected  straight  fenc«s,  laid  out 
new  lanes,  reseeded  new  pastures, 
battled  the  sumac,  and  pruned  and 
sprayed  the  orchard.  This  farm,  too, 
had  become  a  victim  of  lost  interest 
and  skyscraper  war  wages  in  factories, 
and  I  found  myself  forlorn  in  a  wild 
jungle  of  a  reclaiming  nature.  Then  I 
entered  a  back  lot  which  once  had 
been  my  only  worthless  spot  on  the 
farm.  Because  of  this,  I  had  reforested 
it  with  Norway  spruce  and  European 
larch,  neatly  arranged  in  straight  rows, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  State 
Reforestation  Department.  They  were 
little  fellows,  as  thin  as  pencils,  when 
I  first  stuck  them  into  the  stony 
ground  there.  I  spent  10  years  on  this 
farm  and  gave  only  two  days  of  these 
10  years  to  reforestation.  The  results 
of  3,648  days  of  hard  work  had  dis¬ 
appeared  forever  by  now;  they-  had 
just  managed  to  produce  our  daily 
bread  during  that  time.  But  the 

fruits  of  two  days’  labor  gave  me 
cause  to  leave  the  farm  with  lighter 
heart.  A  tall  and  stately  forest  stood 
there,  promising  a  valuable  asset  for 
those  who  come  after  we  are  gone. 
Here,  during  my  10-year  absence  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  my  hand 
was  still  working  together  with  the 
hand  of  nature.  It  was  here  that  I 
learned  a  new  lesson  of  life,  how  we 
can  give  a  passing,  or  a  lasting,  value 
to  our  work,  be  it  handiwork,  brain- 
work,  ideas  or  ideals.  Likewise,  I  hope 
this  to  be  a  reforestation  lesson  to  the 
owners  of  rundown  farms,  with  hay 
lots  full  of  worthless  wild  growth  of 
red  cedars,  which  are  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  that  mountain  section.  Re¬ 
forestation  can  furnish  the  present 
generation  with  a  beautiful  park,  the 
ne;xt  generation  with  a  fat  purse. 

The  reason  I  had  come  across,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  look  at  the  past,  but 
for  things  of  the  future,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  days  were  brimful  of  battles 
and  bouquets,  and  a  lot  of  education. 

I  visited  Washington,  rode  the  Tooner- 
ville-type  subway  under  the  Capitol 
and  in  cooperation  with  a  mourning 
father  assisted  the  War  Department  in 
building  up  improved  search  systems 
for  the  lost  American  boys  on  the 
fields  of  Europe.  A  moonlit  Summer 
night  found  me  appreciating  the  beauty 
of  a  Southern  Virginia  plantation,  the 
southernmost  latitude  I  had  ever  entered. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  “Sleeping 
Giant”  at  Mount  Carmel,  Conn.,  I 
visited  the  soil  that  had  produced, 
under  the  Master’s  hand,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  hybrid  corn  combinations  now 
growing  in  my  Dutch  trial  plot.  Atop 
Radio  City  I  looked  at  the  ant  hill  of 
humanity  below  me  and  prayed  that 
the  millions  down  there  might  never 
have  to  face  an  atom  war.  Gliding 
through  the  fields  of  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  I  en¬ 
joyed  watching,  through  the  window 
of  my  railroad  car,  the  advance  of 
hay-making  technique  and  the  blessings 
of  hybrid  corn.  At  Purdue  University 
a  new  world  was  opened  to  me  when 
I  had  the  privilege  to  be  with  the 
experts  in  their  'laboratory  of  corn 
plots.  In  a  Chicago  subway,  with  un¬ 
disturbed,  free-flying  pigeons  as  co¬ 
riders,  I  sped  to  the  largest  popcorn 
plant  of  that  region  and  learned  a  lot 
of  things.  Paying  tribute  to  America’s 
mightiest  cataract.  I  crossed  the  friend¬ 
ly  Rainbow  Bridge,  joined  the 
Canadian  undergrounders  (in  the 
scenic  tunnels),  and  when  in  back  of 
this  roaring  water  giant,  I  loosened  a 
piece  of  the  historic  rock  to  put  it 
into  my  pocket  for  my  “bride”  back 
home. 

There  were  many  other  outstanding 
moments,  many  visits  with  old  friends 
and  relations.  How  sunny  the  whole 
creation  seems  when  one  enjoys  the 
sphere  of  friendship!  Everybody  doing 
his  utmost  to  please,  from  the  young 
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friend  who  hurried  to  the  brook  to  give 
me  a  “trout  treat,”  even  at  the  price 
of  defying  the  game  laws  for  a  minute, 
to  the  great  old  friend  who  lies  bed¬ 
ridden  in  a  radio  station  and  who 
talked  until  deep  into  the  night  in 
my  presence,  and  the  next  morning 
via  the  ether  to  me  in  my  absence. 

We  had  many  talks.  I  was  urged  by 
some  to  tell  about  Europe;  by  others, 
how  I  found  America  after  so  long  an 
absence.  Sometimes  I  was  the  listener. 

I  listened  to  Americans  who  love  de¬ 
mocracy  and  who  are  anxiously  trying 
to  shield  it  from  the  perils  of  our 
days.  I  was  asked  by  an  American, 
who  is  bitterly  disappointed  in  the 
housekeeping  of  capitalistic  democracy, 
to  listen  patiently  to  his  reasons  why 
he  wished  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  advancement  of  communism. 

Other  corn  trips,  other  visits  to 
friends,  were  still  on  my  program 
when  a  cable  forced  me  to  pack  trunks 
again.  The  day  before  sailing,  I 
entered  the  rooms  that  once  were  the 
hallowed  halls  of  a  church  but  which 
now  shelter  our  mutual  tie,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  met  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
and  the  rest  of  the  staff  in  person,  and 
then  had  a  long  talk  with  your  editor. 
It  was  a  good  windup  of  a  pleasant 
trip. 

Duty  called  me  back  to  Europe  and 
I  went,  even  in  the  face  of  an  ulti¬ 
matum  from  the  Department  of  State 
that  such  a  return  would  end  my 
citizenship  of  America.  It  was  not  an 
easy  parting;  I  like  America  so  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  The  friendly  folks  who 
had  first  welcomed  me  also  brought  me 
back  to  the  dock.  And  there  I  was 
awaited  by  a  subscriber  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  whom  I  had  never  met 
before  in  person,  who  knew  I  was  in 
America,  and  who  had  -tracked  me 
down  neatly.  Gifts  for  my  personal 
use  on  the  steamer,  gifts  for  the  Mrs. 
at  home,  were  thrust  into  my  hands. 
To  leave  a  country  with  such  good 
souls  is  not  a  very  pleasant  affair. 
When,  at  twilight,  the  New  York  sky¬ 
line  was  fading  in  the  distance  and  I 
raised  my  hand  in  farewell  to  America, 

I  felt  downcast. 

“Write  us  a  few  words  about  your 
outstanding  impressions  of  this  visit,” 
asked  your  editor.  First,  I  shall  note 
that  your  biggest  advances  in  10  years 
have  been  in  the  revolutionary  method 
of  corn  breeding,  the  wholesale  adop¬ 
tion  of  soybean  culture,  better  insect 
control  by  DDT,  and  a  long  string  of 
new,  labor-saving  implements,  of 
which  the  haymaking  tools  seem  out¬ 
standing  to  me.  In  Western  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  I  noted  milk¬ 
ing  herds  in  drought  stricken  pasture 
lands  mainly  possessed  by  coarse, 
woody  weeds,  and  wondered  if  the 
European  system  of  mowing  the  graz¬ 
ing  lots  just  once  in  early  Summer, 
could  bring  dividends.  Here  in  Holland 
there  is  the  rule:  “Clipping  the  pasture 
before  the  longest  day  mows  the  grass 
into  the  cow’s  mouth;  by  mowing  after 
it,  you  mow  it  out  of  her  mouth.”  v 
I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  long  list 
of  comforts  and  luxuries  still  open  to 
an  American,  even  though  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  it  takes  a 
hunt  of  several  days  to  find  a  white 
shirt,  a  baby  Ben  Westclox,  or  an 
electric  iron.  And  that  it  takes  a  warm 
hand,  with  500  bucks,  to  get  a  first 
page  place  on  the  waiting  list  for  new 
cars  at  a  dealer’s  shop.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  American,  although  he  has 
never  seen  Europe’s  miseries  with  his 
own  eyes,  contributes  so  wholeheartedly 
to  become  his  brother’s  keeper.  He  de¬ 
serves  that  the  average  European 
realize  this  better. 

Along  the  eastern  seacoast  and  in  the 
mountain  sections,  I  looked  at  the  wild 
chaos  of  building  lots  with  all  kinds, 
shapes,  and  colors  of  homes.  Around 
them  I  saw  more  smiles  and  heard 
more  laughter  in  one  day  than  over 
here  in  a  full  Summer.  In  socially 
“advanced”  Holland  it  is  forbidden  to 
build  a  bungalow  where  and  how  it 
pleases  one.  This  is  called  the  “planned 
system,”  but  human  happiness  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  blue  print  of  this  plan. 
With  amazement  I  observed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  communism  in  America. 
This  is  the  harvest  of  fighting  under 
false  mottos.  It  was  claimed  that 
America  went  to  war  to  subdue  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  slavery.  Of  the  two 
dictators,  the  Allies  eradicated  the  one, 
and  then  crawled  into  bed  with  the 
other.  That  has  given  an  open  season 
to  the  universal  spread  of  communism. 
So  what  are  we  wondering  about?  A 
false  pretense  never  can  yield  a  true 
result. 

Certainly,  democracy,  even  as  it  is 
practiced  in  our  America,  needs  criti¬ 
cism  at  times,  and  very  strongly  at 
that.  But  the  American  democracy 

must  be  purified  and  improved  in  an 
American  way.  When  I  see  the  top- 
notch  standard  of  living  which  the 

Americans  possess  in  this  world,  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  any  sensible  American 
who  could  possibly  want  to  improve 

this  with  any  European  medicine, 

whether  it  come  from  Germany  or 
Russia. 

Take  good  care  of  America! 

Herman  A.  Bennink 


Care  for  knives  properly  by  provid¬ 
ing  cutlery  racks  to  prevent  the  nicked 
blades  and  bent  points  that  sometimes 
develop  if  knives  are  jumbled  in 
drawers. 
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3  mile  a  minute 

SPEED  CUTS 
FEED  GRINDING  COSTS 


. . .  due  to  flywheel  momentum 

The  Great  New  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill, 

through  many  years  of  engineering  development, 
now  gives  you  a  new  low-cost  way  to  make  4  bush¬ 
els  of  farm-grown  feed  do  the  work  of  5  in  meat, 
milk  or  egg  production. 

Three  mile  a  minute  speed  of  the  Red  Hed's  big 
grinding  cylinder  makes  possible  performance  you 
won’t  believe  until  you  see  it  run.  Yes,  with  the  Red 
Hed  you  can  grind  grain,  cob  corn,  bundle  sorghum 
or  roughage  with  a  speed  and  smoothness  that 
seems  like  magic. 

80  to  280  feed-smashing  12-ton  blows  a  second 

—that’s  what  the  Red  Hed  is  built  to  deliver.  Super 
Flywheel  Momentum,  with  its  smoothly  running 
Timken  bearings,  gives  the  Red  Hed  the  feed- 
shattering  power  that  makes  production  one-third 
faster  and  cuts  your  feed-grinding  costs. 

An  aluminum  collector  assembly— rustproof,  tough 
and  non-sparking— at  no  extra  cost .  .  .  another  Har- 


Pulley  and  Belt  Arrangement 

The  sketch  in  Figure  1  shows  an 
error  in  arrangement  of  pulleys  and 
belts  that  is  commonly  made.  The 
larger  pulley  is  the  standard  pulley  on 
an  electric  motor  or  on  an  engine.  Let 
us  say  for  convenience  that  it  is  on  a 
motor  and  that  the  motor  is  under¬ 
loaded.  Somebody  sees  an  opportunity 
to  increase  the  load,  so  the  smaller 
pulley  is  added;  .that  is,  two  pulleys 
are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  same 
overhanging  shaft  and  both  belts  pull 
against  the  bearing  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  The  total  pull  against  the  bear- 

100 

— 100 


- 400 

400 
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ing  as  indicated  by  the  figures  amounts 
to  100  plus  100  plus  400  plus  400,  or 
1,000  pounds. 

Inasmuch  as  motor  bearings  are  de¬ 
signed  for  a  definite  bending  force,  this 
is  obviously  not  good  engineering  prac¬ 
tice.  All  bearings  have  their  limita¬ 
tions,  of  course.  If  the  two  belts  leave 
the  pulleys  in  the  same  direction  as 
shown  in  Figure  1,  the  design  is 
wrong  because  the  chances  are  that 
the  bearing  will  not  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  combined  leverage  or  bend¬ 
ing  moments.  The  outside  pulley,  being 
farther  away,  causes  the  bending 
stress  to  be  greater  in  the  bearing 
than  that  due  to  an  equal  pull  on  the 
inner  pulley. 

The  correct  method  of  balancing  is 
shown  in  Figure  2.  By  so  arrang¬ 
ing  the  drives  that  the  belts  will  leave 
in  “opposite”  directions,  the  bending 
stress  will  be  less  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  single  pulley  and  with 

100 


400 
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the  motor  pulley  fully  loaded.  Such 
a  condition  is  all  right.  Here  we  have 
500  pounds  acting  in  one  direction 
which  is  exactly  balanced  by  500 
pounds  acting  the  other  way.  (400 
plus  100)  —  (100  plus  400)  equals  zero. 
The  belt  in  Figure  2  is  a  top  pull 
belt,  true;  but  that  is  better  than 
ruining  the  motor  for  the  sake  of  two 
underpull  belts. 

Further,  a  point  to  .bear  ifi  mind  is 
this:  —  overhung  pulleys  on  electric 
motors  or  engines  should  always  be 
operated  as  close  to  the  bearing  as 
possible.  If  you  must  run  belts  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  or  if  you  must 
place  the  pulley  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  motor  bearing,  use 
an  additional  outboard  bearing.  The 
outboard  bearing  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  the  saving  of  shafts,  bearings, 
and  power.  w.  f.  s. 


vey  “first"!  That’s  one  of  the  plusses  that  Harvey— 
America’s  largest  producer  of  Hammer  Mills— is  giv¬ 
ing  you  on  its  great  1946  model. 

SEE  THIS  GREAT  “RED  HED” 

AT  YOUR  LOCAL  HARVEY  DEALER 

Examine  it  closely.  Then  judge  for  yourself  what  it 
offers  you  in  low  cost,  long  life  feed  grinding  perform¬ 
ance.  Or— SEND  THE  COUPON  BELOW  for  the  great 
new  book,  “Secrets  of  Successful  Feeding,"  plus 
complete  specifications  and  description  of  the  Har¬ 
vey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill. 

HARVEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
RACINE,  WIS. 

FREE..  ."S.er.ts  of  Successful  Feeding"- a  great  new 

book  on  teeding-to  help  you  make  feeding  ot  farm-grown 
grains  produce  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs  at  less  cost. 

Practical  information-packed  pages  —  rations,  feeding 
hints  —  new  proved,  profit  -  producing  combinations  of 
feeds  and  minerals.  Tells  why,  when  and  how  to  feed 
lor  best  results.  Dozens  of  practical  short  cuts. 

If  you’ll  fill  out  and  mall  the  coupon  below  we’ll  send 
you  a  copy  free  with  our  compliments. 


I  want  your  new  book.  “Secrets  of  Successful  j 
Feeding."  Please  send  my  FREE  COPY. 

Tell  me  how  the  new  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer 
Mill  operates  to  help  me  grind  feed  faster,  better  1 
and  mure  economically. 


Town _ State - 

My  dealer's  name  is - 

L - 1 


Storing  Meat 

There  are  several  commercial  prepa¬ 
rations  available  which  will,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  cured  and  smoked  meat,  act 
as  preservatives  and  prevent  mold. 
If  a  ventilation  system  is  installed  in 
the  smokehouse,  it  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  storage  room;  however,  in 
cold  weather  sometimes  followed  by  a 
sudden  warm  spell,  the  meat  may  de¬ 
velop  an  oft'  flavor  or  even  become 
rancid.  By  putting  a  cake  of  ice  in  the 
building  and  allowing  a  free  flow  of 
air,  such  periods  can  often  be  safely 
passed.  Refrigeration  at  correct  tem¬ 
peratures  is,  of  course,  the  best  method 
of  storing  meat,  but  comparatively  few 
farmers  can  store  much  meat  this  way. 

There  are  many  favorite  recipes  for 
use  when  applied  to  stored  meat,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  prevention  of  molds. 
A  few  we  have  received  follow:  Mrs. 
P.  H.  S..  Pennsylvania,  states:  “Here 
is  what  I  have  done  for  22  years  and 
never  had  any  meat  mold.  Mix  one 
box  of  mule  team  borax  and  one  box 
of  either  ground  red  or  black  pepper. 
After  meat  is  smoked,  rub  the  flesh 
side  and  ends  well  with  this  mixture. 
I  have  kept  meat  over  one  year  this 
way,  when  hung  in  a  dry  cool  place.” 
Mr.  G.  F.  H.,  Maine  writes:  “To  keep 
meat  sweet  and  free  from  mold,  just 
pack  it  after  smoking  in  good  clean 
timothy  hay  in  a  gunny  sack,  and  hang 
in  a  cool  place  that  is  dry.”  Mrs.  A. 
F.  G.,  New  York,  recommends:  “Re¬ 
garding  moldy  hams,  try  rubbing  them 
well  with  plenty  of  dry  mustard.  We 
have  kept  them  for  long  periods  by 
this  method,  and  never  had  any  to 
mold.  Mv  grandfather  was  a  sea  captain 
in  the  old  sailing  vessel  days,  and  they 
resorted  to  this  method  with  success.  It 
improves  the  flavor  as  well.” 

Those  families  who  have  a  goodly 
supply  of  home  cured  meat  hanging 
snugly  from  the  rafters  have  a  fully 
justified  sense  of  security  and  pride 
everv  time  some  toothsome  slices  are 
cut  from  the  home  grown  plump  hams 
and  well  cured  bacon  pieces.  R.  vv.  o. 


Gulflube.  too, 
gives  you 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 

That  means: 

/Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis- 
f  tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions. 

Ball  and  roller  bearings 
need  a  special  grease 

Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease  is  made 
specially  to  lubricate  ball  and  roller 
wheel  bearings  on  all  kinds  of  farm 
equipment. 

This  grease's  tough  film  gives  long- 
lasting  protection  to  these  hard-to-re- 
place  bearings,  doesn’t  break  down 
under  heat  and  heavy  pounding.  Now 
that  the  slack  winter  season’s  here,  take 
time  to  re-pack  bearings  with  this  high- 
quality  lubricant.  And  you’ll  be  sure  to 
have  proper  protection. 

Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease  is  only 


You’ll  need  less  oil  between 
t  changes  because  Gulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away! 

Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method  that 
removes  more  carbon-  and  sludge 
forming  elements. 

Get  triple-protection  Gulflube  from 
your  Good  Gulf  man  today. 


one  of  17  Gulf  Farm  Aids  .  .  .  special¬ 
ized  lubricants,  quality  fuels,  insecti¬ 
cides,  and  other  superior  petroleum 
products . . .  that  will  help  you  do  many 
a  farm  job  better  and  more  easily. 

They’re  obtainable  at  many  farm 
implement  dealers’  and  Gulf  distribu¬ 
tion  plants. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Potatoes  are  “going  up”  in  yield  on 
a  number  of  Pennsylvania  farms,  with 
longtime  records  falling  by  the  way- 
side.  In  1928  H.  J.  Walton  grew  696.1 
bushels  per  acre  on  his  Chester 
County  farm,  a  record  for  non-irri- 
gated  potatoes  which  stood  until  this 
year.  First  to  break  it  was  Elmer  S. 
Myers,  of  Lititz,  operator  of  the  A.  L. 
Gerhart  farm  in  Lancaster  County. 
From  a  measured  acre  of  Katahdins  he 
dug  731.9  bushels.  The  acre  was  mea¬ 
sured  and  the  yield  officially  checked. 
The  crop  graded  94  per  cent  U.  S.  No. 
1.  In  explaining  his  bumper  yield, 
Myers  said  he  turned  under  a  well- 
manured  sod,  and  applied  1,600  pounds 
of  4-12-12T  fertilizer  per  acre,  600  of 
it  with  the  drill  before  planting,  and 
1,000  as  side  dressing  in  the  row.  The 
record-making  acre  was  in  a  section 
of  the  field  which  had  received  17  appli¬ 
cations  of  Dithane  spray,  to  11  of  which 
DDT  had  been  added.  Yields  were  not 
as  high  where  Bordeaux  spray  had 
been  applied  instead  of  Dithane. 

On  top  of  Myers’,  a  new  statewide 
record,  word  came  from  J.  H.  Knode, 
county  agent  of  Franklin  County,  that 
Chester  L.  Brechbill  of  Fayetteville, 
reported  a  yield  of  739.56  bushels,  also 
Katahdins,  on  one  acre  in  a  21-acre 
plot  which  produced  a  total  of  10,764 
bushels.  Brechbill  plowed  down  sweet 
clover  seeded  to  1945  wheat,  and  ap¬ 
plied  1,200  pounds  of  8-16-16  fertilizer, 
half  of  it  before  plowing,  the  balance 
with  the  planter.  Since  then  a  still  later 
report  shows  that  J.  E.  Grove  and  Sons 
of  York  County  raised  a  crop  of 
Russets,  getting  782.4  bushels  from  a 
measured  acre. 


the  19  bulls  in  service  there,  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  17,000  services  in  the  20 
months  that  headquarters  has  been  in 
operation.  One  of  these  has  a  plus  of 
193  pounds  of  butterfat  for  daughters 
over  dams. 


The  first  calves  born  under  the 
artificial  insemination  program  in 
McKean  County  are  now  more  than  a 
year  old.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
calves  are  larger  than  those  produced 
from  natural  breeding.  One  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  showing  is  that  more  dairy 
farmers  are  joining  the  cooperative 
and  listing  their  cattle  for  breeding. 
This  county  program  was  started  on 
October  19,  1944.  At  that  time,  111 
farmers  with  1,512  cows  joined  up.  The 
membership  has  since  doubled,  while 
the  number  of  cows  signed  up  is  climb¬ 
ing  toward  the  2,500  mark.  This  gives 
McKean  County  one  of  the  best  per¬ 
centages  of  total  eligible  cattle  signed 
up  of  any  county  in  the  United  States. 
E.  S.  O’Mara  of  Bradford,  president  of 
the  cooperative,  says  that  since  artificial 
breeding  is  done  with  the  use  of  su¬ 
perior  sires,  it  is  only  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  superior  calves. 


A  little  more  head  work  can  ease 
the  strain  on  the  back,  as  Lee  Poor- 


baugh,  York  County  farmer,  has  demon¬ 
strated  with  his  ingenious  device  for 
unloading  chopped  silage.  Now  one 
man  can  unload  a  four-ton  load  of 
chopped  silage  at  his  place  in  about 
20  minutes,  without  doing  much  more 
than  pulling  a  switch  and  watching  that 
the  blower  does  not  clog.  Formerly 
it  took  two  good  men  working  furi¬ 
ously  to  do  the  job  in  that  time. 
Poorbaugh  hit  upon  the  idea  of  putting 
a  piece  of  canvas  in  the  bottom  of  his 
wagon  bed,  and  hooking  the  end  of  it 
to  a  roller  for  unloading.  Now  wagons 
are  backed  up  to  the  blower  hopper, 
a  motor  switched  on  and  the  roller 
does  the  unloading.  He  has  three 
wagons  equipped  with  rollers  and 
canvasses  to  keep  his  field  chopper  and 
unloader  going  full  speed.  Last  Summer 
he  also  used  the  system  for  storing 
hay  and  straw. 


Book  Note 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone 
— By  Ernest  Chabot.  There  are  many 
questions  about  gardening  under  glass 
and  this  new  book,  with  many  good 
illustrations,  gives  detailed  information 
on  all  the  vafious  phases  and  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  this  kind  of  culture. 
It  describes  the  different  types  of 
greenhouses,  their  best  and  most 
economical  methods  of  heating,  venti¬ 
lation,  and  automatic  watering.  Lo¬ 


cating  the  greenhouse  is  also  discussed, 
and  how  much  time  and  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  upkeep.  The  various  kinds 
of  plants  that  are  suited  for  greenhouse 
growing  are  taken  up,  as  well  as 
methods  of  how  to  force  bulbs  into 
bloom  in  midwinter. 

Whether  your  hobby  is  orchids, 
chrysanthemums,  carnations,  gerani¬ 
ums  or  vegetables,  you  will  find  ex¬ 
cellent  information  on  their  growing 
and  cultivation  in  this  book.  There  is 
also  a  special  chapter  on  insects  and 
plant  diseases  which  should  prove  to 
be  helpful.  In  addition  there  are  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters  about  soilless  culture, 
soils  and  fertilizers,  garden  frames, 
potting  of  plants  and  working  materials, 
all  of  which  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
fund  of  valuable  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  this  authorita¬ 
tive,  but  in  no  sense  technical,  book 
on  greenhouse  gardening. 

Ernest  Chabot,  the  author,  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  For  several  years  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  useful  articles  about 
greenhouses  to  our  pages.  He  prac¬ 
tices  what  he  preaches,  and  is  now 
using  his  third  grenhouse  from  which 
he  is  deriving  all  the  fun  and  profit 
which  he  hopes  his  readers  will  too 
from  growing  things  under  glass.  d 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.00  (New  York  residents  add 
six  cents  sales  tax. 


hat  Science  Has  Learned  about 


A  recent  modification  of  the  State 
Agriculture  Department’s  ban  on  live 
poultry  exhibitions  to  guard  against 
spread  of  Newcastle  disease  permits 
displays  of  standard  breed  birds,  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  permit  the  holding 
of  a  poultry  exhibit  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Farm  Show  next  month 
in  Harrisburg.  At  shows  where  live 
birds  are  exhibited,  they  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  owner’s  declaration 
that  the  birds  have  not  been  exposed 
to  Newcastle  or  other  transmissible 
diseases.  Transportation  containers  must 
be  disinfected,  and  the  birds  examined 
upon  arrival  and  daily  thereafter  by  a 
veterinarian.  Any  bird  showing  evi¬ 
dence  of  disease  must  be  segregated  at 
once,  and  those  returning  from  a  show 
must  be  isolated  until  it  is  definitely 
known  they  are  not  carriers. 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  entered  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Test  by 
George  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown, 
Lancaster  County,  has  established  a 
new  all-time  world’s  record.  His  pen 
of  13  birds  scored  7,004.6  points  with 
6,535  eggs  during  the  two-year  contest 
period  just  ended,  and  had  a  100  per 
cent  livability  record  to  set  the  new 
official  mark  for  birds  of  this  breed. 
Another  new  mark  in  the  test  was  set 
by  Black  Leghorns  entered  by  Philip 
Maddux,  of  Peipersville,  Bucks  County. 
These  birds  laid  2,425  eggs  for  2,505.95 
points,  which  is  a  new  world’s  record 
for  this  breed. 


Farm  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
engaged  in  4-H  Dairy  Calf  Club  work 
for  several  years  scored  an  easy  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  Southeast  regional  4-H 
Dairy  Calf  Club  Show,  recently  at 
Lititz.  Ralph  Urmy,  Coopersburg,  Le¬ 
high  County,  an  exhibitor  of  Brown 
Swiss,  with  one  entry,  a  junior  year¬ 
ling,  was  given  first  place  and  breed 
championship,  and  also  firsts  in  fitting 
and  showing  contests.  Raymond  Seidel, 
Berks  County,  won  both  fitting  and 
showing  contests  for  the  Ayrshire 
breed;  Raymond  Fisher,  Schuylkill 
County,  both  contests  for  Jerseys;  and 
Marshall  Wrightstone,  Camp  Hill, 
Cumberland  County,  both  contests  for 
Holsteins.  In  the  Guernsey  division, 
Sylvia  Smith,  Bucks  County,  won  the 
fitting  contest,  while  Mervin  Brene- 
man,  Lancaster  County,  won  the  show¬ 
manship  honors,  Other  winners  in¬ 
cluded  these  breed  championships: 
Ayrshires— Abram  Zeigler,  Montgomery 
County,  champion,  and  Paul  Moyer, 
Schuylkill  County,  reserve  champion. 
Guernseys — Elizabeth  Calhoun,  Chester 
County,  champion,  and  Mary  Witmer, 
Lancaster  County,  reserve  champion. 
Holsteins — Sylvia  Satterth waite,  Wood- 
side,  Bucks  County,  champion,  and  C. 
S.  Erb,  Jr.,  Middletown,  Dauphin 
County,  reserve  champion;  and  Jerseys 
— Howard  Olt,  champion,  and  Raymond 
Fisher,  reserve  champion,  both  of 
Schuylkill  County. 


The  number  of  cows  signed  up  in 
1946  under  artificial  breeding  programs 
is  now  expected  to  reach  or  exceed 
120,000,  according  to  Clyde  L.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tives.  More  than  100  leaders  in  the 
Pennsylvania  dairy  industry  just  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  Fall  meeting  of  the 
association  at  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming 
County,  where  they  inspected  the  bull 
barns  and  headquarters  offices  of 
NEPA  (short  for  Northeast  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative). 
William  F.  Schaefer,  of  Tunkhannock, 
NEPA  manager,  reported  that  four  of 


Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 


1.  Four  Hundred  Years  Ago.  According  to 
ancient  legend,  a  learned  Spanish  Padre, 
ever  searching  into  Nature’s  secrets,  dis¬ 
covered  that  "rock”  from  the  nearby 
Chilean  desert  contained  “nitre”— nitrate 
of  soda,  as  we  call  it  today. 


3.  Amazing  Transformation.  Returning 
from  a  journey  some  time  later,  the 
Padre  discovered  that  part  of  his  garden 
had  grown  more  luxuriantly  than  the 
rest,  the  vegetables  more  succulent,  the 
blooms  more  dazzling  in  their  beauty. 


2.  Thrown  Away  As  Worthless.  His  prim¬ 
itive  tests  completed,  the  Padre  threw 
the  remaining  fragments  of  the  desert 
rock  out  of  his  laboratory  window.  The 
fragments  fell  into  the  garden,  where 
they  lay  hidden  and  forgotten. 


4.  Food  For  His  People.  The  Padre  found 
the  discarded  "nitre”  rock  was  the  cause. 
Tests  confirmed  his  discovery.  Then  he 
showed  the  Indians  how  to  use  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  food  on  land  that  had  barely 
kept  them  from  starvation. 


Farmer’s  Forum 


UNCLE  NATCHEL'S 


BOOK  OF  EXPERIENCE 

"On  one  field  of  corn 
where  I  had  a  good 
stand,  I  put  200  lbs.  per 
acre  of  Chilean  nitrate 
:  when  the  corn  was  knee 
high.  On  one  patch  I 
doubled  the  application 
and  on  another  I  didn’t 
put  any  soda.  Later, 
when  we  checked  up  on 
the  results,  I  found  that 
the  corn  that  had  not  got¬ 
ten  any  soda  had  fired 
above  the  ears.  The  corn 
that  got  200  lbs.  of  soda 
showed  a  little  firing, 
while  the  corn  that  got 
double,  had  not  fired  at 
all.  I  used  to  think  that 
firing  was  caused  by  dry 
weather  but  now  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  hunger  for 
nitrate.”— From  J.  M.  B. 


.hus  did  science  first  learn  of  the  great  nitrate  ore  deposits  in  the  Chilean  desert 
and  of  their  potential  value  to  mankind.  The  first  shipment  of  natural  nitrate 
reached  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1830  —  116  years  ago  —  and  American  farmers  have 
used  it  ever  since,  to  constantly  improve  the  yield  and  quality  of  their  crops. 
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ARE  \°!U  ^ 


HAVE  YOU  ONI  OF  THESI 
FINS  MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 

IDEAL  FOR  DRIVEWAY,  YARD  OR  ROAD 


•  DESIGNED  FO*  PASSENGER  CARS  OR  LIGHT  TRUCKS 

•  ATTACHED  BY  SIMPLE  BUMPER  CLAMP 

•  ON  OR  OFF  IN  A  JIFFY 


•  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  • 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

*'  HOMfSTIAO  AVL  •  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


YOU  CAN  FIND  JOBS 


Every  Day  for 

SMOOTH-ON 


Stopping  leaks,  sealing  crackJ,  tightening  loose 
parts  and  fixtures  are  jobs  made  to  order  for 
Smooth-On  No.  I  Iron  Repair  Cement.  Always 
have  It  handy  for  speedy,  time-saving  repairs  or. 
household  and  farm  equipment.  autos,  tools, 

utensils,  etc.  Hardens  like  metal  and  stays  tight. 
Get  Smooth-On  In  Inexpensive  174-oz..  7-oz.  or 

larger  size  at  your  hardware  store. 

40  PAGE  REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

Shows  how  to  make  many  useful 
farm  and  home  repairs  with 

Smooth-On  No.  1.  170  diagrams, 

i  Clear  directions.  Send  postcard  now. 

;  SMOOTH  -ON  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  39 

\570  Common  i»w  Are.,  Jersey  Cfy  4,  M.  J. 


FREE 


Do  it  with  SMOOTH-ON 


IRON  CEMENT 


Mows  clean  ana  last  in  tignt 
corners;  3-ft.  cot;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
run  It.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  Sei  Tour  dialer  w  writ*  Dipt.  RH 


Roidsldis 

Railroads 

FirmUwu 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester  8.  N.Y.,  Eit.  1831 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

i  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Li  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  wilt  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afletd. 

Special  Trial  Otter. 
Send  25c  m  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  aix  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’*  Bids.,  Boston.  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

■e  and 

^Fishing 


MUSKRATS  and  MINK 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  ALL  RAW  FURS 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


Heifer  Keeps  Aborting 

I  have  a  heifer  that  has  been  arti¬ 
ficially  bred  three  times.  Each  time  she 
has  conceived  but  then  aborted  two 
months  later,  and  promptly  cleaned 
with  apparently  no  discomfort  Each 
time  she  was  examined  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian,  who  could  find  no  reason 
for  the  aborting.  My  stock  is  Bang’s 
tested,  and  she  is  clean.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  something  more  that  can  be 
done.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  the 
practical  thing  is  to  sell  the  animal  to 
the  butcher,  but  I  would  like  to  dis¬ 
cover  if  possible  what  the  cause  can 
be  for  a  healthy  animal  with  normal 
organs,  who  has  been  fed  a  good  ration, 
to  continuously  terminate  pregnancy  at 
two  months*  m.  j.  r. 

The  fact  that  your  herd  is  free  from 
Bang’s  disease  and  that  you  are  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  abortions  from  your  cows, 
would  indicate  that  it  is  purely  a  local 
matter  with  this  heifer.  With  instances 
of  this  sort  it  is  usually  best,  as  you 
state,  to  send  the  animal  to  the 
butcher  after  one  or  two  fair  trials. 
There  are  so  many  and  varied  possible 
reasons  for  this  condition  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  specific  cause. 
Investigations  have  shown  that  one  or 
more  of  the  most  probable  causes  of 
such  physiological  abortions  are  due 
to  a  lack  of  vitamins,  minerals  or 
nutrients,  involving  one  or  several  of 
these,  and  also  as  they  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  respective  ratios  to 
each  other.  You  state  that  this  heifer 
is  getting  good  quality  hay  and  that 
is  an  important  and  favorable  factor. 
If  you  cared  to  have  her  bred  once 
more,  you  migfrt  try  breeding  her  to 
a  bull  instead  of  using  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation,  and  also  fortify  her  feed  with 
vitamins  A  and  Bi.  These  vitamins  can 
be  obtained  in  suitable  concentrate 
form  at  almost  any  drug  store,  and 
directions  for  their  use  come  on  the 
container.  If  you  prefer,  however,  you 
can  have  your  veterinarian  obtain  them, 
and  give  you  directions  regarding  their 
administration.  It  might  also  be  of 
benefit  to  add  two  pounds  of  a  mineral 
mixture  to  each  100  pounds  of  her 
concentrate  feed.  A  good  mixture  to 
use  is  one  consisting  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  either  steamed  bone  meal  or 
dicalcium  phosphate. 


BODY  BUILDER 


TRY  TO  BUY  A  GOOD  COW  AT  A 
FARMER'S  PRICE-GO  AHEAD,  JUST  TRY! 

.  .  .  ihai's  a  good  way  io  prove  today's  value  of 
your  own  herd— ihe  special  need  right  now  to  keep 
every  cow  in  top  condition. 


Colt  Chews  Boards,  Rags 

I  have  a  beautiful  mare  colt,  the 
mother  doesn’t  seem  to  have  enough 
milk,  or  else  it  is  of  poor  quality,  as 
the  colt  tries  to  eat  everything,  such  as 
chewing  boards,  rags,  and  even  eating 
dirt.  What  can  I  do  for  this  depraved 
appetite?  She  eats  a  little  grain,  may- 
I  be  a  small  handful.  I  feed  the  mother 
grain  three  times  a  day.  h.  l.  b. 

The  depraved  appetite  of  your  colt 
is  probably  caused  by  a  lack  of  nu¬ 
trients,  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
sufficient  amounts  and  in  proper  ratios. 
A  heavy  grain  feeding  for  the  mare 
might  induce  her  to  give  more  milk. 
A  grain  mixture  consisting  of  40  pounds 
of  ground  corn,  40  pounds  of  ground 
oats,  and  20  pounds  of  either  linseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal,  fed  three  times 
daily,  starting  gradually  and  giving  her 
all  she  will  clean  up  by  the  next  feed¬ 
ing,  might  prove  to  be  helpful.  She 
should  also  receive  the  best  quality 
legume  hay  in  liberal  amounts. 

Weather  permitting,  the  colt  should 
be  allowed  outdoors  with  her  mother 
on  sunny  days  so  that  she  may  receive 
direct  sunlight  to  provide  her  with 
needed  vitamin  D  and  also  other  help¬ 
ful  light  rays.  She  should  have  access 
to-  the  feed  mixture  and  hay  suggested 
for  her  mother,  but  should  receive  this 
in  a  separate  feeding  box.  If  it  is 
possible,  let  her  have  access  to  a 
separate  stall.  Both  the  mare  and  the 
colt  should  also  be  allowed  free  access 
to  a  mineral  mixture.  There  are  many 
good  commercial  mixtures  on  the 
market,  or  if  prefer,  you  aan  mix  one 
of  your  own.  A  good  mixture  is  one 
consisting  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  dicalcium 
phosphate.  In  order  to  get  the  colt  back 
on  her  feed  and  to  improve  her  con¬ 
dition,  it  would  be  helpful  to  use  any 
of  the  standard  vitamin  A  and  D  con¬ 
centrates  which  are  sold  commercially; 
they  can  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store, 
and  should  be  used  in  the  grain  feed. 
Directions  are  given  on  the  container. 


Partnership  in  Pigs 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  how  to 
raise  two  pigs  on  a  partnership  basis. 
The  other  party  buys — say  two  baby 
pigs  at  $12  each  and  brings  them  to 
me.  I  furnish  buildings,  buy  the  feed, 
do  the  work,  all  but  the  butchering; 
the  other  party  takes  care  of  that. 

Onondaga  County.  N.  Y.  t.  p. 

Under  the  conditions  you  mention, 
an  equitable  arrangement  would  be  for 
each  of  you  to  pay  one-half  the  feed 
bill.  The  cost  of  the  pigs  and  their 
later  butchering  would  be  about  right 
to  compensate  you  for  their  care  and 
housing.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  simple  written  agreement  to 
this  effect  signed  by  both  parties.  It 
would  also  be  advisable  to  state  in  the 
agreement  that  in  case  one  pig  died  or 
did  not  do  well,  then  the  carcass  of 
the  other  pig  would  be  equally  divided. 
If  both  died,  their  loss  should  be 
shared  eaually,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
their  feed,  plus  a  ten  per  cent  allow¬ 
ance  to  you  for  their  care  and  housing. 


Double  Diamond  Body  Builder  helps  put  back  ihe 
vitality  that  heavy  milking  takes  out... gives  cows  the 
strength  to  put  extra  pounds  in  the  pail,  not  tor  one 
month  or  two,  but  throughout  the  yegx . . .  gives  your 
milk  check  the  boost  that  keeps  the  family  happy. 


Double  Diamond  Body  Builder  has  many  money¬ 
making  uses.  It's  a  special  formula  io  build  body 
weight  on  growing  stock,  dry  cows— and  milkers  out 
of  condition.  Also  helps  a  cow  produce  a  vigorous  calf.. 
Now  available  al  your  feed  store  —  complete  feeding 
instructions  on  every  bag.  Make  that  milk  check  go 
climbing  — put  in  Double  Diamond  Body  Builder 
and  the  complete  Double  Diamond  feeding  program. 


TOMORROWS 
BETTER  FEEDS 
TODAY ! 

DAILEY  MILLS,  INC. 


Raise  MORE  Pigs 


I  CAMPBELL’S 

“Pig-Saver”  Brooder 


Keeps  pig*  or  lambs  from  freezing  .  .  .  helps 
reduce  death  losses  from  sow  crushing. 
Should  easily  pay  for  itself  In  one  season. 
Low  current  cost.  Just  plug  It  in. 

All  steel,  reinforced.  Big  enough  for  largest 
litter  .  .  .  33"  sides,  45”  front,  12"  high. 
8  ft.  cord. 

Model  (  Q  7: 

544  Infra-red  bulb  heater .  ?  V./.7 

542  250  W  Chromeiox  heater, 
thermostat,  pilot  light, 
thermometer . . 


HEATING  UNITS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 


547  Same  as  In  C  l  7C 
Mod.  544...,  Y-J./J 

545  Same  as  In  Q  JZ 

Mod.  542....  O./D 

See  your  dealer,  or  order 
direct.  Express  prepaid. 


14.50 


H.  0.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

433  4th  St..  Rochelle,  III. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


MORE  WINTER  WATER 
With  Less  Work  &  Worry 


See  your  dealer  about  the  Warner 
Electric  Stock  Tank  Heater.  It’s 
DEPENDABLE.  Automatic  Minne¬ 
apolis  -  Honeywell  regulator.  Chro- 
malox  1000  watt  heater.  SAFE  — 
ALL  electric  —  won’t  start  a  fire. 
LESS  WORK  —  No  fuel  to 

carry,  no  fires 
to  light,  no 
cleaning  —  no 
ashes  to  re¬ 
move. 


UIQRI1ER 


WANTED  —  DEERSKINS.  HIOES.  RAW  FURS. 
TAME  RABBIT  SKINS.  WOOL.  GINSENG.  Ete. 
Largo  or  small  shipments  solicited.  Quick  cash.  41st 
year  In  business,  Price  list  on  request.  KEYSTONE 
HIDE  COMPANY.  Dept.  RNY.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


When  you  urrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Neu*  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.75  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honeBt, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Christmas  Greeting,  1946 

1WAS  90  years  of  age  on  my  last  birthday. 

I  was  born  in  Sullivan  County,  New  York, 
on  November  7,  1856,  the  third  in  a  family 
of  nine.  In  my  teens  I  taught  school  in  the 
Winter  and  helped  Father  on  the  farm  during 
the  Summer.  The  year  after  I  graduated  from 
normal  school  I  went  into  newspaper  work, 
although  I  expected  to  return  to  teaching.  But 
the  publishing  work  interested  me  and  I 
continued  at  it.  Finally  I  found  a  place  in 
New  York  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  became  its  owner  and  every  year  since  it  has 
increased  its  circulation  and  its  friends. 

I  wish  that  I  could  visit  every  one  of  our 
300,000  readers  and  tell  them  personally  how 
full  they  have  made  my  life  and  how  I  have 
appreciated  their  fine  support  and  loyalty. 
We  have  always  tried  to  help  and  advise  all 
our  friends  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  on 
our  part. 

In  this  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  our  years 
of  mutual  friendship,  I  extend  to  you  my 
best  wishes  for  Christmas.  John  J.  Dillon 


“ Boss  Rule ”  Must  Go 

THE  totalitarian  trend  in  labor  unions  was 
by  no  means  arrested  when  John  L.  Lewis 
called  off  his  coal  strike  two  weeks  ago. 
While  it  was  a  source  of  relief  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  everyone  that  the  17 -day  economic 
paralysis  was  ended  and  that  for  once  the 
Administration  in  Washington  stood  by  its 
guns,  there  is  no  occasion  for  gloating  over  the 
defeat  of  a  powerful  labor  lord.  Mr.  Lewis’ 
power  over  his  workers  is  still  as  complete 
as  it  ever  was. 

When  the  miners’  union  leader  called  the 
strike  on  November  20,  he  did  so  on  his  own 
authority  and  400,000  men  bowed  to  his 
orders  and  quit  their  work;  they  had  no 
choice.  In  like  manner,  the  strike  was  called 
off  by  Mr.  Lewis  without  consulting  the  union 
membership.  He  told  them  to  go  back  to  work 
the  next  day  and  they  did.  The  blind  obedi¬ 
ence  was  well  expressed  by  one  local  union 
president  when  he  said,  “The  boss  has  said 
it,  and  that’s  all.” 

But  that  is  not  all  by  any  means.  An  aroused 
public  opinion  and  a  strong  government 
backbone  may  have  been  the  factors  that  in¬ 
fluenced  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  decision,  but  there 
still  remains  the  evil  of  his  dictatorship 
powers,  not  only  over  his  own  union  members, 
but  over  our  national  economy  as  well.  With 
no  opportunity  to  express  their  wishes, 
400,000  men  were  forced  to  stop  work  and 
thereby  lost  $62,500,000  in  wages.  Seventy 
thousand  men  in  other  industries  were  laid 
off,  steel  plants  banked  their  fires,  railroads 
cut  their  freight  and  passenger  services, 
electric  power  was  drastically  curtailed,  and 
many  were  without  adequate  heat.  That  one 
man  can,  on  his  own,  without  responsibility 
to  anyone,  cause  such  a  disaster  in  a  country 
of  130,000,000  people,  is  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  our  democracy.  In  such  a  case, 
just  as  with  big  business  monopolies,  it  is  the 
function  of  government  acting  in  the  public 
interest  to  curb  these  absolute  powers.  It  is 
equally  the  function  of  government  to  over¬ 
haul  the  structure  of  unionism  so  as  to 


guaranty  the  members  a  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  organizations  and  to  encourage 
them  to  use  that  voice.  There  should  be  no 
place  in  this  country  for  “boss  rule”  of  any 
kind  and  public  opinion  should  see  to  it  that 
the  new  Congress  take  steps  to  outlaw  “boss 
rule”  in  unionism  and  thus  prevent  any  re¬ 
currence  of  this  latest  catastrophe. 

Electricity’s  Future  on  the  Farm 

PPROXIMATELY  3,350,000  farms  in  the 
United  States  now  have  central  station 
electric  service.  This  represents  about  60  per 
cent  of  our  operating  farms.  In  addition, 
650,000  more  farms  are  located  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  low  voltage  distri¬ 
bution  lines.  It  is  now  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  within  the  next  eight  years  at 
most,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  farms  in 
this  country  will  have  central  station  electric 
service. 

This  construction  of  electric  distribution 
lines  in  rural  territory  and  the  installation 
of  needed  facilities  on  the  farmstead  are  only 
the  beginning  of  farm  electrification.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  be  completed  until  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  electricity  is  made  on  every 
farm  where  it  has  been  installed,  so  that  living 
conditions  in  the  farm  home  can  be  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  and  a  greater  efficiency 
obtained  in  field,  barn  and  feedlot  operations. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is 
said  that  about  250  different  ways  have  been 
developed  to  use  electricity  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  farm  home  and  that  only  the  surface 
has  been  scratched,  with  many  additional  and 
still  more  important  uses  for  electricity  now 
in  process.  This  applies  not  only  to  equipment 
but  also  to  methods  of  operation  and  power 
application.  These  new  improvements  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  farrpers  and  naturally 
the  increased  usage  of  electric  power  will 
greatly  lower  its  cost  of  operation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  amount  of  kilowatt 
hours  used  on  farms  in  the  United  States  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  decade, 
while  the  average  cost  for  electricity  per 
kilowatt  hour  to  farmers  has  been  lowered 
by  over  50  per  cent.  Both  these  trends  should 
continue  in  the  years  of  existing  development 
that  lie  ahead.  The  great  potential  uses  of 
electricity  in  these  next  few  years  are  bound 
to  make  farm  work  more  pleasant  and 
more  profitable. 

The  recent  experience  of  the  coal  strike  has 
not  only  taught  us  a  real  lesson  but  it  has 
opened  everyone’s  eyes  to  the  limitless  possi¬ 
bilities  of  electrification  if  we  look  more  to 
our  natural  resources  of  power,  rather  than 
rely  too  heavily  on  the  same  power  generated 
by  coal. 

Need  for  Tool  Replacement 

LAST  month  there  was  an  article  on  this 
editorial  page  about  the  need  for  care 
in  handling  tools.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  were  so  many  tools  that  were  indis¬ 
pensable  on  the  farm  that  continual  care 
always  had  to  be  taken  in  the  handling  of 
them  to  avoid  accident  or  injury. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  “indispensable 
tool“  business  that  cannot  be  overlooked,  and 
that  is  that  right  now  this  country  needs  a 
lot  more  of  such  tools.  Some  of  them  have 
become  obsolete,  and  some  have  just  plain 
worn  out.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  need  for 
immediate  replacement  is  urgent,  but  re¬ 
placement  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain. 
To  focus  attention  on  the  shortage  in  essential 
tools,  whether  it  be  a  locomotive,  typewriter, 
meat  chopper  or  just  a  plain  garden  rake, 
Allen  W.  Rucker,  of  Massachusetts,  has  or¬ 
ganized  what  he  calls  a  tool  owners’  union. 
Mr.  Rucker  protests  loudly  and  logically  at 
the  current  dearth  in  tools,  pointing  out  that 
there  has .  been  too  much  talk  and  theory 
about  sharing  the  wealth,  with  little  if  any 
thought  being  given  as  to  how  to  go  about 
to  keep  on  producing  the  wealth.  Forget  the 
bickering  and  theory,  he  says,  and  get  busy 
producing  the  tools  that  are  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Rucker’s  crusade  is  worthy  of  solid 
support  by  everyone.  Farmers,  particularly, 
know  what  it  means  and  how  much  more  it 
costs  to  try  to  work  with  old  tools  and 
patched-up  equipment.  Agriculture  can  always 
take  care  of  itself,  but  if  it  is  expected  to 
produce  for  others,  it  must  be  given  the 
proper  tools  to  do  the  job  quickly  and  cheaply. 


December  21,  1946 

Our  Country  Churches 

This  is  not  true  of  all  country  churches,  but  often 
many  of  them  are  not  kept  in  repair  and  are  left 
to  disintegrate,  the  yards  left  to  grow  up  in  weeds 
and  never  mowed.  No  flowers  and  shrubbery  are 
planted  about  foundations  to  add  a  touch  of  beauty 
to  a  bleak  setting.  Such  treatment  of  the  House  of 
God  is  a  dishonor  to  the  Creator  of  beauty,  and  is 
a  blot  not  only  on  the  church  and  community  but 
on  the  Christian  religion  as  well. 

Recently  I  attended  a  home-coming  at  a  rural 
church.  The  church  is  located  in  a  good  farming 
community  on  the  edge  of  what  once  was  a  primeval 
forest  and  some  of  the  trees  are  still  standing  near¬ 
by.  A  lovely  creek  angles  along  one  side  and  flows 
lazily  toward  a  distant  river.  Its  natural  setting  is 
exceptionally  beautiful.  As  soon  as  I  approached,  I 
noticed  that  the  church  had  recently  been  painted 
white,  the  lawn  mowed,  and  things  spruced  up  in 
general.  It  looked  like  a  rural  church  ought  to  look. 
Within  the  church  the  walls  had  recently  been  re¬ 
decorated,  and  the  floors  sanded  and  smoothly 
finished.  The  work  within  and  without  was  done 
by  members  of  the  church.  This  was  as  it  should 
be  for  when  a  people  work  and  sacrifice  for  a 
cause  such  as  this,  they  are  sure  to  have  great 
satisfaction  from  it.  Because  they  have  given  of 
their  time  and  labor  for  their  church,  they  will 
get  more  out  of  it  when  they  go  there  to  worship. 
Making  a  rural  church  look  beautiful  inside  and  out, 
provides  satisfaction  from  worshiping  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  place  and  more  than  repays  for  the  time  and 
trouble.  s.  M.  s. 

Certainly  there  is  no  more  fitting  time 
in  the  year  to  think  about  our  rural 
churches.  Next  week  we  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  Christ  Our  Lord.  Churches  have 
been  built  in  every  hamlet  throughout 
America  that  we  may  pay  reverence  to  Him, 
and  regardless  of  religious  denomination  or 
sect,  all  of  us  recognize  an  obligation  to 
attend  church  services  on  Christmas  Day. 

It  is  true,  as  S.  M.  S.  says,  that  many  of 
these  churches  need  a  good  refurbishing  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  be  held  in  the  esteem 
they  should,  as  true  Houses  of  God.  There  is 
no  more  fitting  tribute  to  Him  Who  was  born 
in  a  manger  than  a  clean,  sound,  nicely 
painted  country  church  with  its  little  spire 
reaching  heavenward.  The  rural  church  al¬ 
ways  seems  a  little  nearer  to  God  than  the 
churches  in  our  cities. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  fresh  paint  and 
the  cushioned  pews  are  important  in  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  is  that  these  healthy  externals 
make  true  enthusiasm  among  the  congregation 
and  proper  devotion  in  the  House  of  God.  In 
today’s  era  of  godlessness  and  crass  material¬ 
ism,  all  of  our  communities  are  in  sore  need 
of  strong  and  active  religious  units,  with 
everyone,  young  and  old,  participating  and 
all  carrying  their  share.  Let  us  see  to  it  this 
Christmas  season  that  the  strength  that  is 
needed  to  inspire  a  virile  religion  in  our 
rural  communities,  be  first  reflected  in  the 
churches  themselves. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Reference  is  made  to  your  recent  editorial  “Only 
One  Way  to  Sell  Milk.”  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  this  article,  although  I  don’t  think  there  should 
even  be  two  flat  prices — one  for  fluid  milk  and  one  for 
milk  to  be  manufactured.  My  one  way  to  sell  milk 
is  to  sell  as  much  fluid  milk  as  possible  to  one  or 
more  dealers,  all  shipments  to  be  weighed  and  a 
weigh  slip  to  accompany  each  shipment,  several 
tests  to  be  made  each  week  to  determine  the  test 
and  at  the  end  of  the  pay  period  a  statement  to 
be  mailed  showing  the  daily  shipments,  average 
test  and  amount  due.  The  surplus  or  that  portion 
that  is  not  sold  as  Class  I,  is  the  property  of  the 
producer  and  can  be  sola  or  utilized  by  him  to  the 
best  advantage  in  his  locality. 

Fortune  magazine  tells  us  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
our  farms  now  have  electricity.  Why  not  go  into 
the  butter  business?  Or  it  is  possible  that  a  large 
portion  of  skim  could  be  sold  for  buttermilk  mak¬ 
ing,  with  prepared  tablets;  or  it  could  be  used  for 
feed  on  the  faTm.  I  feel  that  each  locality  could 
work  out  its  own  plans  to  dispose  of  the  so-called 
“surplus.” 

I  am  always  interested  in  your  milk  columns  and 
believe  your  paper  has  tried  to  place  the  true 
facts  before  the  farmer.  t.  b.  m. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 


Brevities 

“Lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went 
before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was.” — Matt.  2:9. 

In  1910,  there  were  about  1,000  tractors  on  farms 
in  the  United  States.  At  present,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  2,200,000  tractors  in  use,  an  average  of  one 
on  every  three  farms. 

As  long  ago  as  1540,  Jacques  Cartier,  the  French 
explorer  and  navigator,  first  sowed  cabbage  seed 
in  America.  Sauerkraut  is  going  to  taste  good  this 
Winter;  we  are  grateful  to  M.  Cartier. 

The  housing  shortage  has  hit  the  bumper  potato 
crop  too.  There  is  not  enough  storage  space  avail¬ 
able  for  the  spuds.  An  extra  bag  now  is  a  good  buy 
and  will  give  them  a  home.  Potatoes  will  keep  well 
for  several  months  if  kept  in  the  cellar  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  between  40  and  45  degrees  F. 

During  the  past  10-year  period,  the  cows  in  New 
York  State’s  dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
have  increased  their  annual  average  production  by 
860  pounds  of  milk  and  33  pounds  of  butterfat.  The 
average  is  now  8,937  pounds  of  milk  and  342  pounds 
of  butterfat. 
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AMAZING  NEW  REMEDY 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27*00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER  — 

badly  swollen,  caked.  Baa  is  now  normal. 

Danger  of  chronic  UDDEROLE  healed 

condition.  UDDER*  like  magic!  Cow  in 

OLE  used.  production. 

Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  remedy.  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  heals 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 
$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  Is  made  by  a  now,  scientific  formula, 
rich  in  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  ef¬ 
fective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3*way  help. 
I.  Penetrates  to  the  seat  of  trouble.  2.  Reduces 
swelling  and  Inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  ealf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the  best  I 
over  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  •  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn't  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win.  so  ...  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  It.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you.  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-or.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


In  a  nation-wide  survey  among  carpenters,  92  OUt 
of  every  100  reporting  said  they  owned  Disston  saws. 
The  reasons  these  experts  give  for  such  outstanding 
preference  are  that  Disston  savs  are  faster  cutting, 
do  finer  work,  require  less  frequent  sharpening 
and  last  longer. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Retailer  to  show  you  Disston 
Hand  Saws — you  will  see  why  they  are  the  choice 
of  the  men  who  use  them  in  their  trade. 

Also  ask  your  Hardware  merchant  for  a 
FREE  copy  of  the  Disston  Saw,  Tool  and 
File  Manual  which  tells  how  to  use  and 
care  for  tools,  or  write  to  us  direct. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

1287  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35.  Pa.,  I).  S.  A, 


Td/CCTYIA /  saw  most 

X//JJ/L//Y  Carpenters  use 


HAS  OVER  100  FARM  USES 

Modern  kerosene  fire  gun  thaws,  sprays,  irrigate  s. 
sterilizes, incinerates,  exterminates,  splits  rocks, 
destroys  weeds,  kills  coccidiosis,  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  disinfects  poultry  and  live- stock  quarters. 

600,000  USERSI 

600,000  users  can't  be  wrong;  you,  too.  need  this 
labor  saving  torch,  so  simple  anyone  can  use  it. 
Complete  with  4  gaL  corrugated  steel  tank,  seam¬ 
less  steel  coil  burner.TfL  hose, brass 
fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,  $22  express  collect. 

Order  today.  Immediate  shipment. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALU¬ 
ABLE  LITERATURE  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT.  IM  tnkartnii,  ti 


Split  Biq  logs  II 

thid  Eady  Way  119 


HBidUULLAXUaaLMaJhi 

Easier  A  Faster  to  spilt  logs  la  tha 

"ittUJ 


wood  tot  than  axe-spHttmg  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  hang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oo  a  oord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.Crooks 
stumps:  blows  Pool  hoi  so.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lba.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dapt.j'  IS  Daekar  St..  Buttala  IS,  N.  V 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


During  the  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall,  never  a  day  seemed  to  pass  but 
that  a  car  was  parked  near  the  church. 
Sometimes  the  driver  was  taking  a 
cat  nap,  but  more  often  a  group  of 
people  was  having  a  picnic  on  the 
grass.  With  the  cooler  weather,  this 
pastime  was  abandoned;  and  still,  just 
about  every  time  the  Parson  is  at  the 
church,  someone,  noticing  the  open 
door,  drops  in  for  a  visit.  Apparently 
there  is  something  very  attractive 
about  the  exterior,  for  it  causes  many 
motorists  to  stop,  with  the  result  that 
our  visitors’  register  contains  names  of 
people  from  many  distant  places,  as 
well  as  from  all  of  the  nearby  towns 
and  cities. 

As  a  rule,  the  visitor  does  not  have 
to  try  too  hard  to  get  the  Parson  to 
tell  something  of  the  history  of  the 
church  and  explain  some  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  construction.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stone  wall  is  one  thing 
to -marvel  at.  It  always  adds  a  bit  of 
interest,  too,  to  know  that  the  bench 
seats  against  the  balcony  walls  were 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of 
slaves  who  served  as  coachmen  for 
old  time  church-going  families.  Visitors 
usually  ask  why  there  should  be  a 
bench  seat  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
last  regular  pew,  and  facing  toward 
the  rear  of  the  church.  These  are 
relics  of  an  earlier  heating  system 
for  the  church.  Two  huge  stoves  were 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  room  and 
these  benches  served  as  a  convenient 
place  for  the  worshippers  to  get  them¬ 
selves  warmed  through  before  taking 
regular  places  in  their  pews.  Parishion¬ 
ers  also  sat  on  the  benches  while  re¬ 
moving  boots,  overshoes,  and  leggings, 
thus  preventing  the  tracking  of  snow 
or  mud  through  the  aisles. 

At  one  time  each  pew  of  this  church 
had  its  own  door,  closed  when  the 
occupants  were  all  in  their  places. 
Where  such  doors  have  been  retained, 
even  with  modern  central  heating,  a 
definite  coolness  of  the  air  near  the 
floor  is  felt,  because  the  closed  door 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  in  that  zone.  Many  people 
therefore  wonder  why  anyone  should 
ever  have  thought  of  those  doors  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  form  of  exclusiveness.  When 
you  think  of  it,  however,  an  older 
generation  did  not  notice  the  lack  of 
circulation  for,  with  its  personal  foot- 
warmers  which  might  be  anything 
from  hot  stones  wrapped  in  heavy 
cloths  to  very  fancy  charcoal  burners, 
each  pew  became  more  comfortable 
when  the  door  was  closed. 

Anyone  hearing  the  conservation 
with  weekday  visitors  might  be  apt 
to  gather  that  we  are  living  entirely 
in  the  past.  That  is  far  from  the  case, 
as  one  would  clearly  understand  had 
he  been  present  at  the  discussion  of 
the  church  officers  here  at  the  parson¬ 
age  last  Monday  evening;  or  if  he  had 
met  here  with  the  young  people  last 
evening.  Of  course,  the  Parson  is  new 
in  this  particular  field,  and  therefore 
very  sensitive  to  the  general  tone  of 
every  discussion  and  of  every  group. 
He  is  trying  to  plan  his  way,  and  is 
anxious  to  understand  the  people  with 
whom  he  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
working.  Far  from  looking  back  to 
the  past,  everyone  here  seems  to  be 
looking  with  zest  toward  the  future. 
We  have  great  hope  for  success. 

Perhaps  the  most  stimulating  things 
that  come  our  way  these  days,  are 
the  statements  of  visitors.  Roland  Mills, 
a  friend  of  the  Parson’s  for  the  past 
24  years,  dropped  in  at  the  service 
last  Sunday,  and  remarked  later  that 
he  had  never  been  in  a  more  friendly 
church,  where  the  whole  environment 
made  a  person  feel  at  peace  with  the 
world.  After  all,  that  is  what  we  are 
striving  for.  This  is  a  country  church 
and  those  who  visit  among  us  like  its 
homey  atmosphere.  The  farmers  here, 
who  are  the  oldtimers  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  want  that  kind  of  church.  So 
we  will  be  content  if,  through  the 
years,  we  may  become  known  as  a 
church  where  the  traveler  can  stop  in 
for  an  hour  of  worship  and  be  among 
friends.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhabdt 


Books  Worth  Haying 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley . $4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne . 3.50 

What  is  Farming? 
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Short  of  helpS 


then  here's  your 


Sava  up  to  40  minutes  with 
the  new  Jamesway  Mile- 
Saver  feed  truck.  One  easy 
trip  does  the  work  of  16 
with  a  bushel  basket. 


Sava  up  to  50  minutas  with 
a  Jamesway  “long-life'’ 
litter  carrier.  No  other  like 
it !  One  trip  does  the  work 
of  fefur  or  five  with  a 
wheelbarrow — and  many 
times  easier. 


Sava  up  to  30  minutas  with 
Jamesway  water  cups.  No 
more  herding  of  cows 
around  water  tanks.  No 
tank  heater  to  tend.  In¬ 
crease  milk  production 
10%  or  more. 


Sava  tima  with  Jamasway  au¬ 
tomatic  ventilation.  Easy 
to  adjust  —  no  windows 
to  open  or  close.  Keeps 
barn  drier,  healthful.  Pro¬ 
motes  better  production. 


Sava  up  to  30  minutas  with 
a  patented  Jamesway  lever 
stall.  One  handy  lever 
locks  all  the  cows  in  place 
—  releases  them  all  just 
as  easily. 


Sava  tima  two  ways  with  a 
Jamesway  Pork  Maker  Hog 
Feeder !  (1)  In  easier  feed¬ 
ing.  (2)  In  earlier  mar¬ 
keting,  U.S.D.A.  reports 
self  feeding  produces  33% 
more  pork  than  hand  feed¬ 
ing  with  25%  less  feed. 


Writ t  Dept.RN-1246  for  fret  folder  on  how  to 
save  time  with  Jamesway.  It’s  full  of  facts 
that  will  speed  up  chores,  step  up  profits. 

♦Iwiiigi  bot«d  on  an  overage  herd  of  1 5  to  20  cows. 


Jamesway 

*««.  0. 8.  P»t.  Off.  Rf 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wig. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 


QUICK  •  SAFE  •  SURE 
THE  EASY  WAY  TO  KILL 


RATS 


You'll  find  K-R-O  quick  acting.  It’s  con- 
standy  checked  to  maintain  highest  killing 
power.  Made  of  red  squill,  it’s  safer  to  use 
around  children,  livestock,  pets,  and  poultry. 
K-R-O  kills  rats  or  your  money  back!  IN  2 
FORMS  .  .  .  K-R-O  Bis-Kits  (nothing  to 
mix)  at  35c  and  $1 . . .  K-R-O  Powder  (enough 
to  make  200  baits)  only  75c.  At  most  drug, 
feed,  and  seed  stores. 


FREE  "tat  Proofing  Buildlngt  and  Promlm,"  by 

U.  S.  Depf.  of  Interior.  V/rite  for  your  copy,  now. 
Tho  K-R-O  Company, 

Sprinpfiald,  Ohio, 

Dopt.  163. 


K-R-O 


Burpee 

AT  See  Amazing  Giant 
Double  Snapdragons! 

This  new  Burpee  sensation 
is  in  natural  color  on  th 
front  cover.  128  pages,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures,  many  in 
color.  Finest  Burpee  catalog 
ever!  Best  flowers  and  vege 
tables  —  Colossal  Aiidoubte 
Petunias.  Super  Giant  Zin 
nias.  Big  Marigolds,  Burpee, 

Hybrid  Tomatoes,  Cucum¬ 
bers.  Sweet 
Com — for 
le  finest ; 
garden 

Attee  Burpee  i 
360  Burpee  Building 
I  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

j  Q  Send  Burpee’ a  Seed  Catalog  Free. 
|  Name - 
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Buy  feeds 
cows  get 


1 


IAICO  PROVIDES 
ALL  THE  TRACE 
minerals 

and 

calcium 


containing  MICOand  be  sure  your 
all  the  essential  Trace  Minerals 

Lack  of  a  few  "parts  per  million”  of  certain  trace 
minerals  in  your  dairy  cows’  ration  can  mean 
reduced  milk  flow . . .  also,  breeding  and  calving 
troubles. 

It’s  easy  and  inexpensive  to  supply  tbe  essen¬ 
tial  trace  minerals.  With  MlCO  in  your  dairy  ra¬ 
tion,  your  cows  are  protected  against  a  deficiency 
of  these  important  nutritional  factors. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  feeds  contain¬ 
ing  MICO  and  write  for  our  valuable 
booklet,  "Minerals  in  the  Feeding  of  Live¬ 
stock  and  Poultry”. 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOKLET 
ON  MINERALS 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  *  Bex  126M  Newton,  N.  I. 


WELDING 

SIMPLIFIED 

with  the  Portable 

Mac^lc  Wand 

WELDER 


temm 


Von  just  plug  In  on  the 
nearest  standard  110-V,  60- 
cycle  AC  outlet  and  do  elec¬ 
tric  flame  welding,  metallic 
arc  welding,  brazing  and 
soldering  —  on  any  metal.  You 
learn  easily  and  find  yourself 
saving  money  and  time  on  farm 
equipment  repairs.  Heavy-duty  transformer  built  into 
handy  ease  you  can  carry  anywhere.  Kit  includes 
supplies,  helmet,  instructions.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  and  auto  supply  dealers. 

Welding  Handbook  FREE 

Tells  when  and  how  to  use  brazing,  welding,  solder¬ 
ing;  how  to  handle  various  metals;  new  uses  for 
welder;  short-cuts,  etc.  Handy  pocket  size.  28  pages. 
Send  postcard  for  your  copy  NOW. 

JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agent 

Dept.  C,  105  Duane  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


MADE  BY  PATENT  SPECIALTIES  INC  NEW  YORK 


LIGHTninG  RODS 

SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires 
with  an  ELECTRA  SYSTEM. 

More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces 
insurance  rates  in  most  states. 

PROTECT  NOW  I  Write  for  name 
of  local  representative. 


7&  ID  l A  l 

[DRY  INSECTICIDE 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  1 1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7.  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


>  Adjustable  wheel 
width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RH 
JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  A  CO. 

13  Canal  St..  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  fit.  192t 

ARMY  SADDLES  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new — not  shop  worn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  bridles  with 
bit  and  reins  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for 
immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING  i> 

TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 

All  wool.  S-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
(Samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
(money.  Bartlett  Tern  Mill, .  Box  7,  UeneonyJIB 

Universal  One  Man  Power  Chain 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


YARNS 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Me 

Without  Milk 

cn,%fyd&s 

Why  be  short  sighted  and  Bell  good  _ 

•calves  when  they’ll  bring  a  greater  S 

nrofit  as  milk  producers  later  on?  And  you  don  t  /V  nO, 
have  to  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  sir  I  f/L*^ 
’em  Ryde’s  Cream  CaU  Meal  for  Jj—rm 

gruel  feeding  or  Ryde’s  Cream  ,5  “/prove  'D/iOb  i 1 
for  dry  feeding.  Saves  time,  work  and  cost.  Prove 
Ittoyourself .  ..getabag  at  your  dealer  to^l  •  , 

WRITE  for  Free  Book  “How  to  Raise  Better  Calves?* 


RYDE&CO. 


5425  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAO 
CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 


ass* 


,  _  p  to  65s  in.  across,  biggest 
you've  ever  seenl  New  col¬ 
ors-apricot,  salmon^orange, 

Jrellow,  rose,  scar- 
et.  Some  are  like 
giant  chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  8-ft.  plants, 
very  easy  to  grow. 

76c-Pkt.  of  Beeds 
_ .  _  -Send  Dime  Today  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

358  Burpee  BuilTTing 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVER 


9 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  61  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phlla.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


DAW  CllDG'rr!>I>Pen  and  country  dealers.  Ship 
IViwTf  rUIViJyour  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 
is  appreciated.  Send  for  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  RECONDITIONED  STABLE  BLANKETS  — 

Wool  lined.  From  $2.00-$4.00.  PAUL  TAVETIAN 
62  East  Broadway  •  Now  York  2,  N.  Y. 


This  is  Snozola,  the  five  year  old  ox  raised  at  the  Wadhams *  Sprucetip  Farm 
in  New  Hampshire  as  a  replacement  for  their  ox  Bill.  When  Bill  died  of  acci¬ 
dental  causes  last  May,  Snozola  took  over,  never  having  had  any  training  at 
all.  Snozola  is  a  Guernsey  and  does  everything  hut  break  turf.  As  a  calf  he 
was  fed  grain  and  milk  mash;  as  a  growing  steer  only  hay  was  fed.  At  five 
years  of  age  he  is  still  gaining  in  weight. 


Progress  in  Cow  Testing 

Forty  years  ago  a  few  progressive 
dairy  farmers,  desiring  to  improve  the 
profitableness  of  their  herds,  organized 
the  first  cow  testing  association  in  the 
United  States.  Hiring  a  tester  to  weigh 
and  test  the  milk  from  each  cow,  and 
to  keep  records  of  feed  cost  and  in¬ 
come,  they  obtained  such  information 
as  would  enable  them  to  cull  the  low 
producers  from  their  herds  and  feed 
the  rest  more  economically.  Their 
pioneer  effort  proved  itself  sucessful, 
and  in  the  first  four  years  of  operation 
these  dairymen  doubled  their  average 
profit  per  cow.  Since  that  time  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  dairy  farmers  have 
followed  their  example  with  results 
equally  as  striking. 

It  was  in  Newaygo  County,  Michigan, 
that  Helmer  Rabild,  a  native  of  Den¬ 
mark,  organized  this  first  cow  testing 
association  in  the  Winter  of  1906.  At 
that  time  he  was  an  inspector  for  the 
Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Department, 
but  his  leadership  in  organizing  this 
initial  association  soon  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Three  years 
later  he  joined  with  them  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  stimulating  interest  in  cow 
testing  and  promoting  better  dairy¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country.  Before 
very  long  the  record-keeping  idea 
gained  force  and  more  of  the  leading 
dairy  States  organized  similar  asso¬ 
ciations.  At  first  operated  under  the 
direction  of  the  various  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  or  agricultural 
colleges,  the  associations  had  grown  to 
such  a  promising  extent  by  1914  that 
the  program  was  then  incorporated  into 
State  and  Federal  extension  activities. 

The  American  Dairy  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation  began  to  take  notice  of  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the  cow 
testing  associations  and  in  1926  passed 
a  resolution  to  change  the  name  to 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations. 
More  uniform  testing  and  record  pro¬ 
cedures  were  introduced  about  this 
time,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  when  the  extension  services 
and  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  be¬ 
gan  using  the  State  records  in  a  nation 
wide  sire  proving  program  in  1935.  To¬ 
day  the  many  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations,  scattered  throughout  the 
various  States,  operate  on  a  standard 
basis  and  their  findings  not  only  bene¬ 
fit  individual  members,  but  also  go 
toward  improving  the  dairy  cattle  of 
the  nation.  The  work  in  each  State  is 
supervised  by  the  State  extension 
dairyman  of  the  State  agricultural 
college,  with  the  co-operation  of  county 
agents.  Record-keeping  forms  and  herd 
books,  used  in  collecting  the  data,  are 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  which  also  assists  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  program  on  a  uniform 
basis. 

The  general  progress  towards  higher 
levels  of  production  in  the  tested  herds 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  success 
stories  in  the  farming  world.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  the  few  hundred  cows  on  test 
in  the  Michigan  association  for  the 
first  year  was  215  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  Today,  the  average  of  more  than 
600,000  testing  association  cows  is  346 
pounds.  During  this  same  period,  the 
average  production  of  all  cows  milked 
in  the  United  States  increased  from 
145  pounds  of  butterfat  to  188.  Ex¬ 
cept  during  periods  of  unfavorable 
economic  conditions,  participation  by 
farmers  in  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  has  also  shown  a  steady 
increase.  In  1942,  the  testing  program 
reached  its  high  point,  when  asso¬ 
ciations  were  operating  in  all  States  of 
the  Union  and  also  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii,  and  32,957  dairymen  had  a 
total  of  816,117  cows  on  test  in  1,421 
supervised  groups.  The  wartime  short¬ 
age  of  manpower,  and  subsequent  loss 
of  trained  testers,  made  it  difficult  for 
many  associations  to  continue  and 


forced  many  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
work.  Since  the  ending  of  hostilities, 
however,  the  number  of  old  associations 
resuming  and  new  groups  being  or¬ 
ganized  has  shown  an  increase.  The 
testing  program  today  can  well  sur¬ 
pass  its  1942  peak,  but  the  lack  of 
qualified  supervisors  is  still  keeping 
large  numbers  of  dairymen  on  the 
waiting  list.  W.  H. 

Vermont 

Calf  hood  Vaccination  for 
Bang’s  Disease 

(Continued  from  Page  778) 
of  brucellosis  control  may  enroll  under 
Plan  A  and  have  the  benefits  of  calf- 
hood  vaccination,  without  losing  their 
Approved  status,  except  as  just  dis¬ 
cussed.  One  of  the  most  important 
benefits  of  being  classified  as  Approved 
under  this  plan  is  the  fact  that  such 
herds  are  recognized  by  most  States 
for  interstate  shipment.  Animals  from 
this  type  of  herd  are  increasing  in  de¬ 
mand  and  price  over  those  that  have 
never  been  vaccinated.  Heifers  under 
18  months  of  age,  which  were  officially 
vaccinated  as  calves,  are  now  eligible 
to  be  moved,  upon  obtaining  a  permit, 
from  New  York  into  other  Northeast¬ 
ern  States  without  an  additional  blood 
test.  Heifers  and  females  older  than  18 
months  of  age  are  eligible  for  inter¬ 
state  shipment  on  the  basis  of  the 
herd’s  status  as  to  the  blood  test,  and 
on  evidence  of  a  negative  individual 
test.  Herds  operating  under  Plan  A 
that  are  negative  for  brucellosis,  are 
eligible  to  become  classified  as  Ap¬ 
proved  Vaccinated  herds. 

Plan  B  Vaccination 

Plan  B  provides  only  for  vaccination, 
tagging,  and  recording  of  calves.  The 
adoption  and  use  of  this  plan  is  es¬ 
pecially  indicated  on  those  farms  that 
have  a  high  herd  percentage  of 
brucellosis  infection.  It  serves  to  curb 
the  spread  of  this  disease  by  protect¬ 
ing  the  susceptible  heifer  crop  against 
it.  During  such  a  progressive  period 
of  control,  the  vital  consideration  is 
to  lower  the  physical  evidence  of  the 
disease,  by  reducing  the  incidence  of 
actual  abortions  in  the  herd.  As  time 
goes  on,  the  older  females  that  are  in¬ 
fected  with  brucellosis  will  be  replaced 
by  the  developing,  negative,  young 
vaccinates,  and  the  physical  status  of 
the  herd  in  relation  to  this  disease  will 
thereafter  improve  rapidly;  and  the 
owner  can  transfer  his  herd  to  Plan 
A  if  desired. 

Another  benefit  to  both  the  dairy 
industry  and  a  constructive  breeding 
program,  as  a  result  of  having  large 
numbers  of  farmers  using  Plan  B,  is 
that  it  will  produce  an  accumulation 
of  large  numbers  of  vaccinated  dairy 
heifers  that  are  immune  to  brucellosis, 
and  consequently  non-spreaders  of  the 
disease.  Such  animals  will  eventually 
replace  older  and  possibly  infected 
females  that  have  never  been  vaccin¬ 
ated,  and  thus  in  time  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  almost  complete 
eradication  of  this  infection.  In  New 
York  State  enrollment  can  be  made 
under  either  Plan  A  or  Plan  B,  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  necessary  service  in  connection 
with  this  program  is  rendered  by  a 
local  accredited  veterinarian,  without 
expense  to  the  owner.  Over  32,000 
herds  in  New  York  State  have  now 
been  vaccinated  under  these  plans.'-  The 
success  of  such  a  program  is  contingent 
principally  on  consistent  and  proper 
vaccination  of  calves  with  fresh,  potent 
vaccine,  on  limitation  of  herd  replace¬ 
ments  to  animals  that  were  properly 
vaccinated  as  calves,  on  removal  and 
slaughter,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  any 
animal  that  shows  physical  evidence 
of  being  infected  with  brucellosis,  and 
on  the  removal  and  slaughter,  or  com¬ 
plete  isolation,  of  all  positive  blood 
reactors. 
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Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  Btanchlons  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

8T0NEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 

GUERNSEYS 


R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  several  nice  young  bulls, 
one  or  two  ready  for  service,  out  of 
first  class  Advanced  Register  dams, 
reasonably  priced. 

Federal  Accredited 

Negative  To  The  Blood  Test 


GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, _ 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


FOR  SALE:  TARBELL  RADIANT  MONARCH 

Born  June  25,  1946,  full  brother  in  blood  to  Zenda 
Mitzl's  Chandra  11759  lbs.  milk,  598  lbs.  fat.  Jr.  2 
year  old  610  milkings  and  Radiant  Mitzi  15849  lbs. 
milk,  711  lbs.  fat.  Jr.  4  year  old.  Dam  is  paternal 
Bister  to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  World’s 
Champion  Jr.  3  year  old. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

One  bom  Oct.  13,  1946  out  of  granddaughter  of  Lang- 
water  King  of  the  Meads.  One  bom  Nov.  19,  1946 
out  of  granddaughter  of  Langwater  Golden  Bay  AHT 
record  11033.  M.  —  both  sired  by  grandson  of 
Shuttlewick  Mirth.  Farmers’  Prices. 

Woodward  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWO  PUREBRED  REGISTERED 
GUERNSEY  BULLS,  one  year  old  in  January. 
ALSO  ONE  BULL  CALF,  ONE  WEEK  OLD. 

DEER-LICK  FARM,  CAPE  VINCENT,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN^  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALK 
Purebred  Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-AnguB  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association.  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  CatUe  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

Rea.  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  Calves  by  Grandson  of  Black 

Rardolisr  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved.  Farmers’  prices. 
RALPH  AGAN.  HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


6  Reo.  Aberdeen-Angus  including  “Evander  of  Wiek- 

wire.”  $1500.  Write  E.  Brenon,  R.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES  * 


Most  Profitable 

Big  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

<5©od  Graters  Perfect  Udders 

),  fa,  OooVDu  end  List  el 

i  nee,  feu  «nth  SloeV  ler.nl* 
Brrrffetf  Association 
‘off*,  VE.Eurf8on, Vl- 

or  Rale:  Bog.  Ayrshire  calves.  JiuUi.,  and  heifers. 


JERSEYS 

—  REG.  JERSEY  BULL  — 

Rom  Feb.  27th  1945.  Wildwood  Noble  Sentinel. 
4671620.  Sire  Gold  Noble  Volunteer  3639 1 5.  Dam 
Walgrove  Rustic  Jane  1372322.  Price  $300.00. 
KNOWLES  NOD  AWAY  FARM.  PINE  BUSH,  N.Y. 

SHEEP 

For  Sale;  Shropshire  Ewes  ‘registered  ’’Shropshire 

ewes  bred  to  lamb  March  and  April. 

L  F.  CUTHBERT.  OGDENSBURG.  NEW  YORK 

KARAKUL.  YEARLING  RAM.  Registered,  large. 

beautiful,  shiny,  pencil  curl  as  lamb  Picture.  $75.00. 
MRS  K.  D.  S.  CURTIS.  GILLETT.  PENNA. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

Wanted  Guinea  p'«s:_  12  ’  'ramify  4<N  DJ° 

not  ship.  Write  J.  E.  STOCKER,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

WANTED:  Bred  draft  type  brood  mares,  must  be 

definitely  in  foal  or  not  interested. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

For  Sale:  6-month  old  REG.  TENNESSEE  WALK¬ 

ING  STUD  COLTS  of  good  breeding.  $150  eacn. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON.  PA. 

“  DOGS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Reg,  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?1 Hra*ting»!#N,.,v? 

**7  From  heel  drivers,  irtliar 

Shepherd  Hups  «u.„. 

BOXER  AND  PUG  PUPPIES 

KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO,  MAINE 

AIREDALES— The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C  O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  PUPS — Litter  registered.  Four  months 
old  $50.  STEWART  MILLER,  HANNIBAL,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  DALMATIAN  PUPS— REAL  NICE' 
$15.00.  BOB  HARRIS,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  PIT  BULL  PUPS.  REASONABLE. 
C.  CUSICK.  Terhuno  Dr.,  R.  D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

COLLIE  TERRIER  CROSSED  PUPS— 6  Weeks. 
Males  $5.00.  RICHARD  VARIN,  RANDALL,  N.Y 


Courses  at  Farmingdale 

A  series  of  evening  courses  in  Farm¬ 
ing,  Poultry  Keeping,  Gardening  and 
other  subjects  will  begin  at  the  Long 
Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitute  at  Farmingdale  in  early  Janu¬ 
ary.  Class  meetings  in  each  subject  will 
be  held  one  night  a  week  from  8:00 
to  10: 00  P.  M.  for  six  weeks,  beginning 
with  the  week  of  January  6. 

The  several  courses  are  planned  for 
men  and  women  who  are  employed 
and  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time 
to  devote.  The  schedule:  Mondays  — 
Swine  Management  and  Fruit  Growing; 
Wednesdays — Farm  Management;  Dairy 
Testing;  and  the  Family  Garden;  and 
Thursdays — Dairy  Cattle  Management, 
Poultry  Keeping,  and  Farm  Tools  and 
Implements. 

A  descriptive  circular  with  appli¬ 
cation  form  may  be  obtained  on  re¬ 
quest  to  H.  B.  Knapp,  Director, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Larger  Milk  Co.  Dividends 

Both  the  Borden  Company  and 
National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  have 
paid  substantially  higher  dividends  to 
stockholders  this  year.  Total  1946 
dividends  by  Borden  are  $2.25  a  share, 
compared  with  $1.80  in  1945,  $1.70  in 
1944,  $1.50  in  1943,  and  $1.40  in  1942; 
an  increase  of  65  per  cent  in  five 
years. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  has 
paid  a  dividend  of  $1.80  a  share  this 
year,  compared  with  $1.40  in  1945, 
$1.10  in  1944,  $1.00  in  1943,  and  80 
cents  in  1942;  an  increase  of  125  per 
cent  in  five  years. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 


Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . $3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander. . .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED 

For  general  work  on  dairy  farm  in  Central  New 
York  State.  Married  or  single.  Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  machinery  and  care  of 
cows.  Ideal  living  and  working  conditions.  High¬ 
est  pay.  Knowledge  of  testing  and  showing 
cattle  desired.  Write  immediately  to  BOX 
4620,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


DOGS 


W  A.  N  T  E  ID 

Puppies,  Litters,  For  Resale 

ALL  BREEDS. 

WHITELEATHER  -  BOWIE.  MARYLAND 


5  Litters  AKC  ST.  BERNARD:  6  litters  COLLIE- 
SHEPHERD.  Some  1  can  guarantee  to  be  cow- 
dogs.  All  are  pets,  wormed,  distemper  vaccinated. 
Puppy  Plan  without  cash. 

E.  GLADSTONE,  ANDES.  N.  Y.  Telephone  36 


FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD  and  SHEPHERD  -  POUCH 
crossed.  Heel  driving  Instinct.  Males  $12:  females  $8. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 


FOX  TERRIER-BOSTON  CROSSED  $4.75 

Crossed  Police,  $6.00:  Spaniel.  $5.00.  Stamp. 
Goats  all  ages.  FAY’S.  MADRID,  NEW  YORK. 


Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires; 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz:  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


DAD  WILL  APPRECIATE  THAT  XMAS 

Shepherd  next  Summer.  300  to  choose  from.  Stamp. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS.  MADRID.  NEW  YORK 


PUPPIES:  WIRE  *  FOXTERR1E It  CROSSED.  Par¬ 
ents  No.  1  tree.  rock,  workers  on  coon,  fox,  squirrels. 

$10.00  UP. 

FRED  RHOADES,  HIGHLAND.  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Shetland  Sheepdogs 

(miniature  colites).  WAL-MUR  KENNELS  (Reg.) 
MAPLE  RIDGE  ROAD,  WINSLOW.  MAINE 


-  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  • - 

THE  UNEXCELLED  FARM  DOG  NATURAL 
WORKING  ABILITY.  AARON  HARTZELL, 
ADAMSVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE;  Two  Pedigreed  July  Foxhound  Pups 

8  months  old.  males,  from  proven  stock.  $50.00  each. 
E.  N.  ROGERS,  MIDDLETON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


TU'REBRED  COCKEIt  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL.  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies.  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS.  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 


Fnglish  Shepherds.  Collie-Shepherd'  Cross.  Foxi  Terriers, 
Chows,  others.  All  shipped  with  vet's,  certificate. 

GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS.  R.  D.  I,  FABIUS.  N.  Y. 


DALMATIAN  (Coach  Dog)  PUPPIES.  From  Show 
Stock,  A.  K.  C.  Registered.  $25.00  -  $50.00  Prepaid. 
Mrs.  C.  Barr,  Woodland  Ridge  Kennels,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Save  Labor  and  Feed- 
Cut  Your  Costs  with 
CONCRETE  IMPROVEMENTS 


A  concrete  stock  watering  trough 
8  feet  long  requires  only  10  sacks 
of  Portland  cement. 


Only  20  sacks  of  Portland  cement 
areneededfoT  the  concrete  tobuild  r 
a  feeding  floor  25  feet  long,  10  feet  j 
wide  and  4  inches  thick. 

I 


clean  and  dry — means  healthy  i 
hens  and  more  eggs.  | 


Save  labor  and  feed  and  reduce  cost  of 
producing  eggs,  beef  and  dairy  products, 
by  building  improvements  of  economical, 
long-lasting  concrete. 

Concrete  materials — portland  cement, 
sand  and  gravel  or  crushed  stone — are 
widely  available  to  construct  firesafe,  rat- 
proof,  low  maintenance  cost  farm  buildings 
and  a  wide  variety  of  useful  farm  home 
improvements. 

Many  concrete  contractors,  concrete 
products  manufacturers,  cement  dealers 
and  ready-mix  concrete  producers  can  give 
you  help  on  your  concrete  problems.  <4 
Check  on  coupon  below  what  improve¬ 
ments  you  are  planning  and  we’ll  gladly 
send  you  free  illustrated  literature.  Dis¬ 
tributed  only  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

—  —————  Paste  coupon  on  post  card  and  mail  today  ——“i 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  j 

Dept.  K12c-16,  347  Madison  Avo  ,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M12c-10,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Dept.  X12c-3,  10  High  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete  I 
. .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _  | 


Street  or  R.F.D.  No _ _  | 

I 

Postoffice _ State _ ... _  I 

I 

§  Dairy  barn  floors  □  Granaries 

Poultry  house  floors  □  Erosion  check  dams 

Feeding  floors  □  Drainage  and  irrigation  I 

§Milk  houses  □  Septic  tanks 

Hog  houses  □  Tanks,  troughs 

Manure  pits  □  Farm  repairs  I 

_ I 


SHORTHORNS 


B 


MORE  4#  MILK  AND  r  "^P 
3REATEST  SALVACE  VALUE  A 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


iisputeble  records  —  oa  farms  and  in  official  rontMts  — 
IOVE  Chat  Milking  Shorthorns  aro  best  all-around  breed, 
oduce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Thia 
VO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorna 
iwaal  favom^  FREE  facta.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
nmaL  Trial  subscription,  six  months.  50c;  oneyear,  suuu. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
RN-52.  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards, 

Phirnnft  Q  lllinnie 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bull  calves  for  sale.  Sires  two  nearest  dams  average 
18,223  lbs.  milk  699  lbs.  fat. 

BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur¬ 
pose.  bred  for  quality  and  production  from  proven 
breeding.  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARM.  JAVA  VILLAGE.  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  - 

THREE  FRESH  COWS.  BRED  HEIFERS. 

AARON  HARTZELL 

ADAMSVILLE,  CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


-  RED  BULL  CALF  — R.  M.  $100  - 

F.  W.  WOOD,  -  DANIELSON,  CONN. 


HOLSTEINS 


INVESTIGATE  HOLSTEINS 

You  put  your  time,  labor  and  dreams  for  the 

future  Into  your  dairy  herd.  Why  not  build  vritb 
-  the  type  of  animal 
known  to  be  best  for 
the  purpose?  There  Is 
a  world  of  evidence 
B\  that  favors  HolsteinsI 
Kjjv  Write  for  free  booklet. 

W~9  i 

~  OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSN 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattiehoro,  Vermont  •  Box  3067 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Feeder  Cattle 

After  December  1.  Dave  Bachrach  will  be  permanent¬ 
ly  located  in  our  Oklahoma  City  office  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  fill  your  carlot  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
butcher  cattle  as  well  as  Hereford  feeder  steers. 
Write  or  call  for  prices.  Bob  Bachrach.  Phone:  54, 
Plymouth.  Ohio,  Home  Office.  Dave  Bachrach. 
Phone;  34763,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Western  Office. 
We  specialize  In  carload  orders  for  choice  Here¬ 
ford  steers  500  to  800  lbs. 


RABBITS 


Commercial  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Laboratories. 
Also  Guinea  Pigs,  young  and  mature;  reasonable. 
K’s  Small  Animals.  Box  284,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


FEEDER  PIGS 

60  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  an  weight  fast.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  free  In  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 


-  FOR  SALE  —  PIGS  —  BERKSHIRE  - 

completely  inoculated.  MEADOWCROFT  FARM, 
Montauk  Highway,  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Telephone;  Westhampton  1428 


_ GOATS _ 

Old  Nubian  Grade  Goats,  Buck  or  Kids  Wanted 

AOOLPH  DESANTIS.  HIGGINS  BAY,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Put  your  Farm  feeds  to  economical  use.  Help  raise 
pork  production.  Your  opportunity  to  seeure  bred 
gilts  and  sows  of  the  breed  you  prefer.  Top  selected 
animals  from  Pennsylvania's  best  breeding  herds. 

240  BRED  GILTS  &  SOWS  240 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 
JAUNARY  15  -  16th.  1947 

PENNA.  FARM  SHOW  &  BRED  SOW  SALES 
at  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Wednesday  Jan.  15.  1947,  10  A.  M.  Spotted  Poland 
China;  I  P.  M.  Chester  Whites;  2  P.  M.  Duroo 
Jerseys.  Thursday  Jan.  16.  1947.  10  A.  M.  Berk- 

shires,  I  P.  M.  Poland  China;  2  P.  M.  Hampshires. 

Write  these  Secretaries  for  Catalogues: 
Berkshires  —  C.  Bennett,  Pleasant  Hill,  Penna. 
Chester  Whites  —  C.  E.  Cassell,  Hershey,  Penna. 
Duroc  Jersey — C.  T.  Edgerton.  King  Fms.  Morrisville,  Pa. 
Poland  Chinas  —  B.  H.  Wilson.  Coatesville,  Penna. 
Hampshires  —  J.  E.  Witter.  Newmanstown,  Penna. 
Spotted  Chinas  —  H.  Horst,  Hummelstown,  Penna. 


REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  Us  bacon 
and  ham  the  world  over.  We  have  one  of  the  tinest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  0.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
Sat.  Jan.  25,  1947  —  1:00  O'clock  P.  M. 

Brubacker’s  Sale  Barn.  Willow  Street.  Pa.  Six  Miles 
South  Lancaster  on  Routes  72-222. 

50  Head  of  bred  Gilts  from  E.  Penna.  leading  herds. 

Double  vaccinated.  Blood  tested. 

Address  Inquiries  Te:  JOHN  E  .WITTER,  Sale  Mgr. 
NEWMANSTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMPSHIRES 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Registry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Also,  a  few  feeder  pigs, 
and  bred  gilts,  and  two  pure  bred  Holstein  bulls. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

A  new  money  maker  for  your  farm,  HEREFORD 
HOGS,  from  the  high  winning  herd  of  the  East.  Bred 
Gilts,  Boars,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  for  circular. 
NOW.  SAMUEL  HOOVER,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD. 
Baltimore  22,  Maryland 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

From  our  Grand  Champions  in  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Reading  Fair,  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Richmond  Ex¬ 
position.  C.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


FALL  BOARS.  MAY  and  AUG.  PIGS,  Either  Sex. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale;  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING 
AND  SUMMER  80ARS.  From  Champion  Boars.  Ex¬ 
cellent  breeding  and  Quality  Stock  of  Renowned  Breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonably  Priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA..  Sherman  V.  Diltey,  Mgr. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BOAR  PIGS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  GEISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  the  easy  fee¬ 
ing  deep  sided  kind  that  fatten  any  age.  Write  J. 

CLYDE  THOMPSON  -  MIDDLETOWN,  X  i. 
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NOW!  AN  ALL-PURPOSE  FLOUR 
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carefully  as 
the  finest  cake  flour 


Bread,  Cakes,  Pastry... This  Million 
Dollar  "Secret  Blend”  Flour  Gives  You  Best  Results 


You  get  guaranteed  results  when  you  use 
Robin  Hood  Flour.  Yes — if  Robin  Hood  Flour 
doesn’t  give  you  marvelous  white  bread,  the 
lightest,  fluffiest  cakes,  the  tenderest,  flakiest 
pastry,  take  advantage  of  the  money-back-plus- 
10  %  guarantee  you’ll  find  on  every  bag. 

Robin  Hood  is  an  all-purpose  flour,  but  it’s 
blended  just  as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour. 
Immense  sums  have  been  spent  to  see  that  this 
million  dollar  “secret  blend”  is  just  as  fine  as 
it  can  be. 

Yet  you  don’t  pay  a  cent  extra  for  Robin 
Hood  Flour.  It  costs  you  no  more  than  other 
leading  all-purpose  flours.  So,  use  Robin  Hood 
for  all  your  batting.  Ask  for  it  at  your  grocer’s 
now. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


A  valuable  aluminumwore 
coupon  it  packed  in  every 
bog  of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 


December  21,  1946 


Christmas  is  a  shining  word: 

Stars  and  candlelight, 

Ropes  of  silver  tinsel. 

And  holly  berries  bright. 


Christmas  is  a  magic  word: 

Secrets,  mystery, 

Children  filled  with  wonder 
At  their  enchanted  tree. 


Christmas  is  a  holy  word: 

A  manger,  fragrant  hay, 

And  humble  shepherds  kneeling 
Reverently  to  pray. 

—  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


The  Coming  of  the  Christmas  Angel 


Every  Christmas  I  see  again,  as 
clearly  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the 
lovely  custom  out  of  long  ago,  that 
my  Mother  kept  alive  for  us  when  my 
sister  and  I  were  children.  As  I  look 
back,  I  think  one  reason  for  our  joy 
in  this  season  was  because  Mother  al¬ 
ways  looked  at  Christmas  through  the 
eyes  of  a  child.  At  this  moment  she  is 
the  center  of  all  plans,  packages  and 
preparations  in  my  sister’s  family 
where  she  is  happily  at  home. 

The  Christmas  custom  she  made  real 
for  us  grows  out  of  an  old  legend  that 
Mother’s  mother  brought  as  a  girl  from 
that  same  part  of  an  older,  better 
Europe  which  gave  birth  to  Santa 
Claus  and  Kris  Kringle.  We  believed 
in  what  I  can  best  explain  as  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Christmas  Angel,  a  sort  of 
messenger  for  the  Christ  Child.  There 
was  something  sacred  about  it  and 
blessed  with  delight.  The  legend  took 
form  for  us  for  weeks  before  Christmas. 
It  was  our  belief  that,  once  we  were 
quickly  to  bed,  on  various  nights  dur¬ 
ing  December,  the  Christmas  Angel 
with  never  a  sound  flew  into  our  house. 
As  we  lay  in  sleepless  expectancy,  she 
and  Mother  downstairs  would  get  ready 
for  Christmas.  We  could  only  guess  at 
their  planning,  at  the  sewing  on  dolls’ 
things,  or  making  shimmering  things 
for  the  tree. 

But  the  early  morning  was  ours  to 
rush  down  to  look  for  any  signs  of 
her  presence  on  the  night  before.  Into 
this  Mother  entered  wholeheartedly. 
For  she  would  let  us  find  in  odd 
corners,  or  under  the  table,  glistening 
snips  and  bits:  tinsel,  bright  colored 
scraps  or,  fabulous  to  discover,  a  shin¬ 
ing  strand  or  two  of  what  might  prove 
to  be  the  Angel’s  golden  hair.  Oh,  yes, 
we  were  certain  of  that  wealth  of 
golden  wavy  hair,  for  once  each  year, 
close  before  Christmas  Eve,  the  Angel 
actually  came  to  visit  us  briefly;  she 
even  spoke  to  us.  These  visits  are  a 
thing  we  cannot  possibly  describe.  Each 
was  a  quarter  hour  on  an  evening  of 
such  hush,  and  mystery  and  awayness 


from  this  earth,  as  gives  us  to  this  day 
a  sense  of  remembered  radiance. 

Thus  at  a  time  when  Mother  would 
say:  “I  think  the  Christmas  Angel  may 
come  tonight,”  our  anticipation  rose 
almost  to  bursting.  The  scene  was  the 
parlor  with  light  so  low  we  could 
scarcely  see  each  other.  But  we  could 
see  the  whiteness  of  the  Angel’s  robes 
and  wings,  the  golden  crown  upon  her 
head  with  one  bright  star,  and  the  long 
gold  hair  that  showered  from  beneath 
the  crown  to  far  below  her  waist. 

Somehow  she  was  just  there.  Neither 
with  step  nor  flight,  she  hovered  be¬ 
fore  us:  wings  rose  and  fell  with  a  faint 
crisp  sound,  and  her  special  voice 
asked  each  of  the  family  what  was  most 
wished  for  on  that  Christmas.  Scarcely 
more  than  whispers  were  our  answers, 
for  through  us  surged  our  good  deeds 
and  our  bad,  our  great  desires.  Yet  all 
was  in  the  atmosphere  of  beauty,  awe 
and  peacefulness.  Our  Christmas 
Angel  was  blessing  and  assurance  both. 
Not  until  she  slowly  drifted  through 
the  door  and  out  of  sight,  was  the  spell 
broken. 

Childlike  then,  we  could  hold  no 
more.  Once  we  were  sure  that  she  had 
flown  away,  we  spent  our  pentup  feel¬ 
ings,  dashing  from  window  to  window 
hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  her.  And  child¬ 
like  again,  we  sometimes  almost  thought 
we  saw  a  flash  of  white  against  the 
cold  night  sky.  We  would  not  give  up 
that  Christmas  vision  for  any  form  of 
modern  logic.  Not  even  when  we  acci¬ 
dentally  learned  that  these  visits  had 
been  made  by  a  grownup  friend  with 
golden  hair,  did  we  believe  that  any 
of  the  joy  had  been  a  waste.  Indeed, 
we  have  come  to  love  this  custom  more 
and  more. 

And  so,  because  this  story  really  be¬ 
longs  to  Mother,  we  should  like  to 
include  her  in  wishing  all  our  Woman 
and  Home  folk,  young  and  old,  the 
happiest  kind  of  Christmas  and  a  bright 
New  Year  from  Rose  K.  Smith  and 
the  customary  p.  s. 


Attractive  Patterns  For  Many  Purposes 
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WALK-IN  FREEZING  AND  STORAGE  ROOMS  FOR  FROZEN  FOODS 


Here  is  the  happiest . . .  the  most  economical . . .  the  most 
convenient  and  time-saving  solution  to  your  entire  food 
problem. 

Right  on  your  own  farm.  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Berries. 
Meats,  Fowl,  Poultry,  Cheese,  Butter,  Ice-Cream ...  all 
can  be  prepared  easily  and  economically  for  freezing 
and  storage ...  to  be  used  or  sold  weeks  or  months  later. 

ONLY  FRIGID -FREEZE  has  all  these 
Revolutionary,  Exclusive  Features: 

Blast  F reeling. 

Automatic  Defroster. 

FreextroL 
{Zero  Sentinel. 

Thermo-Indicator. 

Quickly  Installed. 

Patented,  self -aligning,  locking  sections. 
Self-Contained  Refrigeration  Equipment 

YOU'LL  FIND  THE  RIGHT  SIZE  FOR  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  NEEDS 


Yes  . . .  you  can  now  save  your  precious  food  supply 
without  any  waste  whatsoever. 

Every  alert.  Economy-wise  fanner  owes  it  to  himself 
to  find  out  more  about  the  amazing  advantages  of  Frigid- 
Freeze  Walk-In  Freezers  and  Frozen  Food  Lockers. 

Pre-F abricated,  easy  to  install,  Frigid-Freeze  is  engi¬ 
neered  to  provide  the  utmost  economy  and  service  day 
in  and  day  out  for  years  and  years. 


★  Exterior  dimensions  from  6’  x  6*  x  716*  to  9‘  x  15'  x  7  Vi*. 

★  Interior  dimensions  from  5’  x  5*  x  6  W  to  8'  x  14'  x  6V4*. 

★  Cubic  Capacity  from  162  cubic  feet  to  728  cubic  feet. 
Larger  sizes  also  available. 

A  Weight  crated  from  2350  lbs.  to  4550  lbs. 

★  6"  of  specially  treated  approved  low-temperature, 
low-density  insulation. 

★  Door  and  mechanism  sections  can  be  placed  on 
any  side. 

it  Motor  current  characteristics:  220  Volt,  60  Cycle.  A.C.; 

3/«  and  1  HP  models.  Single  Phase;  1 V4,  2  and  3  HP 
Models,  Three  Phase. 

★  Air  or  water-cooled  units  available. 

★  All  aluminum,  heavy  gauge,  inside  and  outside. 
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FRIGID-FREEZE 

FOOD  LOCKERS  come  in  4  six**— 

4«  6s  12  and  22  cubic  feet— ideal  tor  the  Kitchen*  Pantry  or  Cellar. 
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FACTORY  DISTRIBUTOR 


VANU'Af  tU«10 

KEFKiQERATlOM  CORP  ;  ■  AMERICA 
am)Ov  n  i 


A  NOMA  PRODUCT 


FRIGID-FREEZE  SALES  CORPORATION 


225  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Circle  7-0511 
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MEMORY  VERSE 
Walking  Sounds 

The  noisy  crunch  of  snow  beneath  my  feet 

On  Christmas  Eve 

Is  a  contented,  comfortable  sound, 

The  noise  of  a  cheerful  companion 
Who  carries  his  end  of  the  conversation 
manfully  — 

Creak,  crunch, 

Squeak!  By  Ethel  Louise  Knox 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 

Dear  Friends:  Sometime  ago  I  sent  you 
one  of  my  drawings,  “Trails  End.”  I  was 
so  inspired  in  seeing  it  printed  that  I  have 
decided  to  further  my  drawing  ability  by 
enrolling  in  an  art  school  which  later  may 
prove  to  be  profitable.  Maybe  others  will  be 
inspired  to  do  as  I  have  done.  Some  day 
some  of  us  may  become  famous  fashion 
designers  or  even  painters.  —  Doris  Ackley, 
16,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  am  1414,  a  junior 
in  high  school  and  a  regular  reader  of  “Our 
Page.”  I  used  to  enjoy  it  very  much  es¬ 
pecially  a  column  which  was  sort  of  a 
diary.  I  like  it  now  too,  but  it’s  too  bad 
that  there  are  not  more  boys  who  con¬ 
tribute. 

My  hobby  is  pen-pals.  I  have  them  m 
France  and  Turkey,  and  one  in  India  just 
now.  I  love  to  read  and  my  ambition  at 
present  is  to  become  a  writer.  I  am  also 
interested  in  photography.  —  Elizabeth  Coote, 
14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  In  looking  at  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  I  discovered  “Our 
Page.”  I  found  it  very  interesting  especially 
as  one  gets  to  know  so  many  new  friends 
through  correspondence.  My  age  is  12  and 
my  hobbies  are  radio,  movie  stars  and 
clippings  of  flowers  of  every  kind.  My 
sports  are  basketball  and  and  baseball.  I 
like  to  make  up  short  stories,  and  my  best 
subjects  in  school  are  art  and  English.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  write  to  me,  I’ll  be  glad 
to  answer.  — Frances  Wojculuoski,  12,  New 
Jersey. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  We  have  received 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  the  past  few 
years.  In  looking  it  over  I  noticed  “Our 
Page.”  It  interested  me  and  I  told  my 
mother  about  it.  Every  mail  when  it 
comes  I  am  going  to  be  the  first  one  to 
look  at  it.  I  am  16  and  a  junior  in  high 
school.  My  hobby  is  drawing  and  writing. 
I  am  intending  to  go  to  college.  My  ambition 
is  to  be  a  school  teacher.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  would  care  to  write 
to  me. — Renee  Hermsen  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Ever  since  I  can 
remember  and  even  long  before  I  was  born, 
my  father  has  been  receiving  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  but  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
that  I  never  looked  at  it — until  today.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  that  “Our 
Page”  is  really  tops  and  from  now  on  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  try  to  get  my  hands 
on  the  paper  before  my  father  does.  Good 
luck  to  “Our  Page”  and  long  may  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  enjoy  it. 

I  love  movies  even  though  I  am  past  the 
era  of  collecting  star’s  pictures.  Most  of 
the  time  I  am  either  writing  letters,  stories 
and  songs  or  I  am  day-dreaming.  I  also 
like  to  read  books  and  magazines.  I  love 
dancing  but  I  honestly  don’t  care  to  jitter¬ 
bug.  I  just  live  for  popular  songs  and  for 
the  collection  of  records  I  have.  I  am  very 
fond  of  all  animals  especially  dogs.  I’m 
majoring  in  Spanish  which  I  like  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  I  go  for  all  kinds  of  sports, 
a  great  deal  from  the  onlooker’s  viewpoint. 
I  can’t  play  any  musical  instrument  even 
though  I  love  music.  In  the  last  grade  of 
junior  high  I  had  the  lead  in  the  school 
year  play.  I  also  held  office  in  the  school’s 
club  and  helped  to  organize  a  teen’-age 
canteen.  My  father  is  the  town’s  doctor,  a 
veterinarian.  I  am  an  only  child  and  spoiled 
of  course.  I  have  lived  in  the  country  all 
my  life  and  I  love  it  with  all  my  heart. 
Want  to  write  to  me?  —  Sandra  Griessman, 
16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I’m  sure  I  feel  as  every¬ 
one  else  does  —  very  happy  and  pleased  to 
see  “Our  Page"  back  again  and  going  strong. 
I  have  gained  many  friends  through  it  and 
two  years  ago  I  met  one  of  my  pen-pals 
from  Maine.  Though  I  can’t  meet  all  of  you 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

My  age  is  sixteen.  I  love  art  and  I  don’t 
limit  it  to  sketching.  I  also  work  with  oils, 
watercolors  and  pastels.  I  live  in  the  country 
and  my  father  works  on  a  small  farm  down 
the  road.  I  also  live  near  New  York  City, 
30  miles  to  be  exact.  —  Lois  Miller,  16, 
New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends:  I  was  glad  to  see  the  draw¬ 
ing  by  Lois  Miller.  You  see  we  were  child¬ 
hood  friends  ever  since  we  were  four  years 
old.  I  used  to  live  in  the  opposite  side 
of  Bergen  County  from  where  she  lived. 
We  grew  up  together,  and  I  enjoyed  a 
change  on  her  farm  once  in  awhile,  and 
she  coming  to  stay  with  me  a  little  closer 
to  the  city.  Then  I  moved  here  and  we 
still  write.  I  see  her  often  during  my  fre¬ 
quent  trips  back  to  the  old  home  State. 
(Which  is  some  morale  builder).  I  guess 
you  know  that  there  are  no  friends  quite 
so  good  for  your  eyes  as  those  with  whom 
you  shared  your  childhood.  What  fun  to 
recall  all  the  memories  and  laugh  over  silly 
childish  actions.  And  then  there  is  the 
photo  album.  W  are  always  about  the  same 
height  except  Lois  was  always  plumpish 
and  I  was  a  little  on  the  skinny  side;  and 
somewhat  the  same  still.  —  Grace  Adam,  16, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  glad  “Our 
Page”  is  back  again.  My  grandparents  have 
taken  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  a  long 
time  and  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  “Page.” 
My  age  is  13  and  I  am  in  the  eighth 

frade.  I  have  three  brothers  and  one  sister. 

help  on  the  farm  a  lot.  As  we  don’t  have 
a  tractor  I  have  to  drive  the  horses.  I  like 
horses  very  much.  Some  of  the  things  I 
like  to  do  are  horseback  riding,  reading  and 
playing  baseball.  I  can  play  a  few  chords 
on  the  piano.  I  have  a  pony  but  she  is  old 
so  I  am  saving  my  money  for  a  saddle 
horse.  I  would  like  to  have  some  boys  and 
girls  write  to  me.  —  Joyce  Kellogg,  13, 
New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  This  is  the  first  that 
I  have  ever  written  to  “Our  Page”  but  I 
have  read  it  many  times  before  the  war. 
I  enjoy  your  letters  and  pictures  very  much 
and  missed  them  during  their  absence. 

I  live  on  a  dairy  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River.  I  attend  school  five 
miles  from  my  home  in  the  Catskills.  This 
year  I  am  a  sophomore,  and  secretary  of 
my  class.  Even  though  I  have  no  time  for 
art  in  school,  I  am  fond  of  drawing.  I  have 
several  hobbies  one  of  which  is  collecting 
dishes.  I  also  like  music  and  some  sports 
but  I  am  much  fonder  of  pets  and  have 
several  barn  cats  and  a  dog.  I  have  several 
pen-pals  but  I  would  like  more.  —  Lyla 
Barden,  15,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Arthur  Arnold,  New  York 


mathematics  and  history.  I  also  l’ke  to  swim 
very  much.  When  I  leave  school  next  year, 
I  plan  to  go  to  a  college  and  study  to  be 
a  dietician  for  I  love  to  cook  and  plan 
meals.  — Lois  Smith.  17,  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  name 
and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 
Agnes  Brewer,  13,  N.  Y.;  Vera  Brewer, 

11,  N.  Y.;  Lyla  Borden,  15,  N.  Y.;  Joan 
Westbrook,  14,  N.  Y.;  Shirley  Westbrook, 

12,  N.  Y.;  Margaret  Ashby,  14,  Maine;  Josie 
De  Pasquale,  19,  N.  Y.;  Anna  Everline,  15, 
Dela.;  Nora  Stout,  15,  Pa.;  Lorraine  Souza, 
14,  Mass.;  Peggy  O’Connell,  Mass.;  Jeanette 
Durfee,  Mass.;  Rose  Marie  Mazza,  16,  N.  Y.; 
Beth  Lynn  Wilson,  1,  N.  Y.;  Dick  Towne,  11, 
N.  Y.;  Nancy  Towne.  12,  N.  Y.;  Nancy  Cross, 
16,  N.  Y.;  Gladys  Kreamer,  16,  Pa.;  Janice 
Prindle,  16,  N.  Y.;  Elaine  Prindle,  17,  N.  Y.; 
Bessie  Priest,  11,-  Pa.;  Marieta  Smith,  14, 
Maine;  Joan  Burke,  12,  N.  J.;  Lois  Miller. 
16,  N.  J.;  Alice  Stevens,  11,  Pa.;  Richard 
Gardner,  14,  Md.;  Barbara  Fell.  14,  N.  Y.; 
Sandra  Griessman,  16,  N.  Y.;  Joyce  Kellogg, 


MY  PET  HOBBY:  HORSES 

This  hobby  may  sound  odd  but  it  is  quite 
interesting.  I  started  modeling  horses  from 
pictures  some  time  ago,  and  now  I  have 
quite  a  collection.  I  first  started  tracing  the 
pictures  in  color  books  on  white  paper. 
Then  I  colored  and  cut  them  out,  and 
pasted  them  on  cardboard.  Cutting  them  off 
straight  I  made  two  slots  in  the  bottom. 
Then  I  put  two  rectangular  pieces  of  card¬ 
board  in  the  slots  and  presto — they  stand 
up! 

There  is  Prince,  a  jet  black  race  horse; 
Avalanche  his  competitor,  a  pure  white 
race  horse;  King,  a  sorrel  stallion;  Betsy 
and  Patsy,  the  black  team;  Poddies  a  short 
legged  horse;  Rainey,  a  blue  roan;  Cinna¬ 
mon,  colored  the  same;  Crystal,  Mickey, 
Mousie,  Jasper  and  Jasmine.  Milky  Way, 
Spaghetti,  Mercury,  Silver  Star  and  lots  of 
others.  Yes,  there  is  nearly  a  hundred  of 
these  horses.  Yet  they  are  so  easy  to  make. 
Choose  names  for  the  different  types  of 
horses,  their  colors,  etc.  Penny  would 
suggest  a  copper  colored  small  horse, 
wouldn’t  it?  Zenith,  a  silvery,  flashy  one. 
So,  boys  and  girls,  get  started  today.  — 
Dixie  Thomas,  13,  New  York. 


TWELVE  MILES  TO  SCHOOL 

Living  on  a  90-acre  farm,  without  friends 
nearer  than  six  miles,  I  go  to  high  school 
12  miles  away,  and  of  course  must  take  a 
school  bus.  That  is  why  it  is  wonderful  to 
be  able  to  correspond  with  other  country 
boys  and  girls. 

I  am  a  senior  and  am  17  years  old.  My 
favorite  pastimes  are  reading,  dancing  and 
yes,  doing  extra  homework  such  as 


Pen  and  Ink  —  Eleanore 


Greetings  —  Grace  Dickinson,  New  York 


Stupienski,  17,  New  Jersey 

13,  N.  Y.;  Lillian  Kwasnieski,  16,  N.  Y.; 
Audrey  Garrison,  15,  Pa.;  Jean  Aldrich,  14, 
N.  Y. 


FIRE  AND  SMOKE 


Yesterday  there  was  a  fire  at  the  end 
of  my  street.  A  lady  had  burned  her  steak. 
After  awhile  it  was  all  right,  but  the  thing 
was  that  I  was  glad  that  the  baby  of  the 
house  didn’t  have  to  go  to  the  hospital 
because  she  was  choking  from  the  smoke. 

I  am  only  eight  years  old  myself,  and 
usually  I  am  busy  at  other  things.  I  sing 
a  lot  In  shows  at  school  and  play  the  piano 
there.  I  like  to  ride  my  bicycle;  it’s  small 
but  Daddy  is  going  to  fix  my  big  one.  — 
Judy  Kruse,  8,  New  York. 


Our  Houm  —  Peocy  Smith,  10,  New  York 


December  21,  1946 

HELPING  OUT 

I  live  on  a  17-acre  farm,  four  miles  be¬ 
tween  two  towns.  I  was  going  to  school 
until  my  father  got  third  degree  burns  on 
his  arms,  face  and  legs.  He  is  now  in 
fairly  good  shape.  He  could  not  even  milk 
or  close  his  hands.  So  I  had  to  quit  school 
to  do  the  work  on  the  farm.  We  had  three 
acres  of  corn  to  harvest,  two  acres  of 
potatoes  and  one  acre  of  millet,  just  my 
mother  and  I.  I  was  in  bed  four  days  with 
the  measles  and  my  sister  and  my  brother 
were  in  bed  two  weeks.  My  other  two 
sisters  were  much  better  off.  —  Frances 
Van  Buskirk,  New  York, 


POEM 


Drawn  by  Helen  Albrand,  New  Jersey 
Tabby 

He’s  a  honey  colored  spaniel,  with  sad 
brown  eyes, 

A  bundle  of  mischief  in  a  canine  guise; 

He  roots  in  the  garbage  and  chases  the  cat. 

Eats  our  shoes  and  slippers  and  chews  our 
“Welcome”  mat. 

He  follows  passing  hikers  and  chases 
peoples’  cars, 

His  dismal  howl  disturbs  our  sleep — (he 
serenades  the  stars!); 

He’s  a  honey  colored  spaniel  and  Tabby  is 
his  name. 

In  spite  of  all  his  mischief,  we  love  him 
just  the  same. 

By  Elizabeth  Coote,  14,  New  York 


The  Moon 

The  moon  is  like  a  cookie 
Because  a  cookie’s  round. 

It  comes  out  at  night  time 
And  peeps  through  the  town. 

» 

I  can  eat  my  cookie 

That  is  so  big  and  round  — 

But  I  can’t  eat  the  moon 
Because  he  won’t  come  down. 

By  Verna  Newton,  11,  Vermont 


Nature  and  Life 

God’s  world  is  full  of  lovely  things, 
Of  trees,  of  water  and  land. 

He  has  given  us  so  many  things 
That  are  so  very  grand. 

He  gave  us  skies  so  beautiful 
And  forests  all  so  green; 

And  when  they  change  their  colors 
What  nicer  can  be  seen? 

Now  I  have  mentioned  many  things 
But  there’s  one  thing  special,  too, 
And  that  is  our  healthy  bodies: 
Dear  Lord,  I  do  thank  you. 

By  Alice  Davis,  15,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Helen  Giosdki,  17,  New  York 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL! 

I  suppose  you  have  your  New  Year’s 
resolutions  all  in  order  and  hope  you  live 
up  to  them.  One  resolution  that  we  would 
all  like  to  hear  concerns  the  boys.  Why  not 
make  one  to  write  to  “Our  Page”  during 
1947?  You  know  we  miss  having  more  of 
you  young  men  with  us.  You  are  sure  to 
enjoy  it,  so  come  on  and  drop  us  a  line? 
The  “Page”  is  for  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  a  few  masculine 
opinions  on  things. 

I  notice  that  a  lot  of  you  have  been  for¬ 
getting  to  include  your  age  in  your  letters. 
Don’t  forget  it  for  it  is  a  lot  nicer  to  know 
if  someone  you  are  interested  in  is  near 
your  own  age,  isn’t  it?  Also,  in  writing  to 
contributors  or  the  names  under  the 
“Letters  Wanted”  column,  don’t  forget  to 
stamp  your  envelope  to  your  pen-pal! 

Next  month  is  the  time  of  exams,  deep 
snows  and  cold  winter  winds.  The  horses 
and  cows  have  long  winter  coats,  the 
birds  have  a  harder  time  finding  things  to 
eat.  I  imagine  most  of  you  have  a  feeding 
station.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many 
different  kinds  of  birds  will  come  and  eat 
there.  It  gives  one  a  chance  to  study  them 
if  the  station  is  near  a  window  where  you 
can  watch  unobserved. 

I’ll  be  looking  for  you  again  in  January. 
Happy  New  Year! 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y„  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  include  your 
name,  age  and  State. 
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Splendid  Cough 
Relief,  Mixed 
In  Your  Kitchen 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 


Yes  ma’am,  right  in  your  own  kitchen,  you  ! 
can  easily  mix  a  cough  medicine  that  is  a 
wonder  for  quick  results,  and  gives  you  j 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
And  it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  A  child  could  do  it. 

You’ll  need  a  syrup.  Make  it  by  stirring  2 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  get  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 

druggist.  Pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  There  you  have  a  full  pint 
of  remarkable  medicine  for  coughs  due  to 
colds.  It  lasts  a  1  ng  time,  and  tastes  fine. 

You’ll  say  it’s  hard  to  beat,  for  real  relief. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated 
memoranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  passages. 
Eases  the  soreness,  and  lets  you  rest  at  night. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


Delicious  Tree  Ripened 

ORANGES  &  GRAPEFRUIT 


Rushed  to  you  by  Fast  Express  the  1 
day  they  are  picked  to  reach  you  1 
while  still  fresh  and  luscious. 

•  t 

MIXED  BASKETS  j 

Bushels  .  $4.95 
,  Half  Bushel  .  .  $3.00  [ 

>  Express  Prepaid  < 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


MAIL  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO 

RIDGE  VIEW  FRUITS,  INC. 

Haines  City/  Florida 

R*Vfnc*:  State  lank  of  Haines  City 


Burpee's 
Seeds 
Growl 

For  all  best 
flowers  and 
Vegetables, 
■write  today 
for 


E  TRIMS 

6  Favorite  “ 

Colors 

Postpaid 

Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose,  Lavender, 
ue.  White  and  Cream-Pink — 

largest  flowers,  exquisitely 
a  waved  and  frilled,  most¬ 
ly  four  on  each  stem.  Grown 
on  B  urpee’ s  Floradale  F  arms. 
All  6  Packets  of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color,  (value  95c )  for  only  25c! 
For  a  larger  planting,  6  Half-Ounces, 
1  of  each  color,  (value  fS.S5)for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
359  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  CET 


iOVR  HOME  WATER 

—  well,  stream  or 
lake  —  it  can  be 
made  clear  a*yi  soft 
easily  and. 'at  little 
cost'.  This  frde  book¬ 
let  explains  how.  Write 
for  it  today. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 


OSHKOSH  e  WISCONSIN 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  like  Wood 

Shlppad  Anywhara 
Easily  Erected. 

e 

Steal  Building*  lor  All 
Puraoeea 

e 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hotkensatk,  N.  J. 


THE  PRESENT  TREND  IS  JERSEY ! 

Make  your  own  dresses  from  100%  virgin  wool  jersey. 
Cloth  furnished  In  tubular  form  52  inches  wide,  direct 
from  mill.  Colors:  Fuse  hi  a.  Brown,  Russet.  Grey 
Black.  Melon.  Beige.  Bose,  Royal.  Kelly  Green.  Army 
Green,  Ice  Blue.  Jockey  Red,  and  all  the  popular  shades! 
Price  $2.90  per  yd.  plus  postage.  Goods  Stripped  C.O.D. 

All  Goods  Returnable  If  unsatisfactory. 
BUNDEE  WOOLEN  MILLS,  N0RTHB0R0,  MASS. 


LADIES’  HOSIERY 

FULL.  FASHIONED  —  FIRST  QUALITY  RAYON 

Medium  sheer . . . $  *97  per*  P*|r 

Very  sheer . .  J-IO  per  pa  r 

Service  weight  (medium) .  1.05  per  pair 

(Allow  15  cents  for  three  pairs  to  box  for  postage 
aiui  handling)  Colors:  Magic  Beige.  Sixes  to  10V4 
STATE  SIZE  WHEN  ORDERING. 
DUTCHESS  TEXTILE  A  HOSIERY  CO.,  INa 
P.  0.  BOX  489  -  WESTPORT.  CONN. 


500  Colorlul  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid !  1100  $1.98:  100  25  Cents.  Prints 

percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns  1 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (N),  Bedford.  Penna. 


spicy  rich,  piping  hot 


The  Old  Song  Recalled 

When  we  asked  readers  if  they  could 
recall  a  certain  old  song,  we  had  no 
faintest  idea  that  its  words  and  music 
would  prove  to  have  been  sung,  during 
a  period  from  50  to  75  years  ago,  in 
homes  all  over  the  land.  More  than 
160  letters  have  come  to  our  desk,  and 
have  been  forwarded  to  Miss  A.  S. 
who  was  anxious  to  please  her  90  year 
old  cousin  by  finding  the  words.  The 
song  is  called  “The  Dying  Nun,”  a  sad 
song  but  well  loved,  for  both  men 
and  women  sent  in  one  or  all  of  its 
five  stanzas,  mostly  written  by  hand 
and  from  memory. 

From  Maine  to  California,  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Florida,  but  largely 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  wrote  that  they  were 
glad  to  recall  the  song  for  the  little 
old  blind  lady,  and  that  they  too 
were  moved  by  their  own  recollections. 
Letter  after  letter  described  some  per¬ 
sonal  scene  of  young  people,  in  a  less 
agitated  era,  gathered  round  the  parlor 
organ  or  melodeon  to  spend  the  even¬ 
ing  singing,  the  heart  songs  of  times 
gone  by. 

Such  a  song  was  “The  Dying  Nun” 
who,  in  her  last  moments  calls  upon 
Sister  Martha  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
her  girlhood,  when  she  was  Claire  and 
of  Douglas  who  died  when  both  were 
young.  We  are  sorry  it  is  too  long  to 
repeat  here.  The  two  lines  alone  that 
Miss  S.  could  furnish  occur  in  the  last 
stanza;  “I  am  coming,  Douglas,  Douglas; 
Where  you  are  I,  too,  am  there.”  That 
is  why  we  could  not  locate  it  through 
our  usual  sources;  we  had  no  title  and 
the  author  is  evidently  anonymous.  At 
least  one  letter  offered  to  send  the 
music,  composed  by  Louise  Brewster, 
from  “A  Favorite  Collection  of  Songs.” 

Miss  S.  herself  writes  to  us:  “My 
cousin  Margaret  Van  Meter  and  I  are 
very  grateful  for  the  generous  response 
from  Rural  New-Yorker  readers,  and 
for  your  kindness  in  giving  space  to 
my  request.  After  Margaret  was  alone, 
her  home  sold  and  treasures  scattered: 
and  because  ‘birds  with  broken  pinions’ 
have  been  my  responsibility  always,  I 
have  tried  to  bring  a  little  light  into 
her  life  here  at  home  with  me.  The 
words  of  the  song  have  done  that.  It 
is  a  very  long  time  since  she  has  shown 
so  much  happiness  in  anything.  The 
ears  rolled  over  her  cheeks  as  she 
lummed  the  words  long  forgotten.  It 
s  heart  warming  to  find  so  many  going 
o  so  much  trouble  giving  pleasure  to 
i  stranger.  I  just  want  to  make  it 
ilain  that  this  means  a  great  deal  to 
me  who  is  finding  the  time  of  answer- 
ng  all  these  good  letters  a  lovely  thing. 
Thank  you  again.  —  Anne  Somerville.” 

We  are  sure  readers  will  want  Miss  S. 
;o  feel  no  hurry  whatsoever  with  re- 
jlies,  for  the  letters  are  still  coming 
hrough  the  R.  F.  D.  p-  s. 

Pomanders  for  the  Holidays 

Pomanders  are  something  the  children 
:an  enjoy  making  during  the  holidays. 
Dur  grandmothers  called  them  also 
love  apples,  or  spice  apples,  and  used 
them  as  spicy  fragrance  in  chests  and 
clothes  presses.  Even  our  Colonial  an¬ 
cestors  made  them.  A  pomander  is 
made  from  an  apple  (or  an  orange  by 
the  French  of  old)  filled  with  whole 
cloves  and  rolled  “in  the  spices  of 
Araby.”  In  French,  it  is  the  “apple  of 
amber.” 

Take  an  apple  or  orange;  do  not 
remove  skin.  Fill  the  whole  surface 
with  whole  cloves  stuck  closely  all 
over.  Just  punch  the  cloves  into  the 
skin.  Then  when  skin  is  covered,  dust 
the  fruit  thoroughly  with  ground  spices: 
cloves,  cinnamon,  alspice,  or  orris  root 
powder.  Then  wrap  each  fruit  in  paper, 
and  set  it  away  in  a  dark,  dry  place 
to  cure  and  harden.  Some  leave  them 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  fruit  dries 
out  inside,  and  you  have  a  spice  laden 
pomander,  a  perfume  ball. 

By  tying  it  with  ribbons,  so  it  will 
hang  in  a  closet,  it  will  be  nice  for 
fragrance  there,  and  will  last  a  long 
time.  The  same  apples  can  be  kept  in  a 
hope  chest  ,  or  a  bureau.  They  make 
fine  birthday  or  engagement  gifts  all 
through  the  year.  e.  s. 

A  Christmas  Lamb 

According  to  an  old  legend,  animals 
have  the  gift  of  speech  at  Christmas 
Eve  midnight. 

This  legend  has  ben  put  into  verse 
by  one  of  our  R.  N.-Y.  readers  —  Ed. 
The  barn  is  warm  and  still. 

As  on  that  holy  night 
When  sheep  drowsed  on  a  hill 
Under  the  East  star’s  light. 

But  now  in  lantern-glow  so  golden 
A  patient  shepherd  waits  the  olden 
Miracle  of  lowly  birth  among  the  hay, 
As  earthy  sweet  as  where  the  Young 
Child  lay. 

At  length  a  bleating  lamb  greets 
Christmas  Day, 

Promising  to  serve  in  its  own  way: 
“My  fleece  shall  keep  you  from  the  cold; 
My  flesh  will  make  you  strong  and  bold; 
So  give  me,  master,  food  and  fold.” 

Alta  Booth  Dunn 


If  you  bake  at  home— 

tiese  are  easy  to  mate 


It's  bound  to  be  a  "Good  Morn¬ 
ing” — when  you  serve  delicious, 
hot-and-fragrant  Cinnamon  Buns 
for  breakfast.  They’ll  net  you 
plenty  of  praise  .  .  .  made  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fresh  ActiveYeast. 

Full-Strength — Goes  Right  To  Work 

You  canalwaysdependonFleisch- 
mann’s  Fresh  Active  Yeast  for 
quick  action . . .  finer  results.  Full- 
strength,  because  it’s  actively 
fresh,  it  starts  working  right  away 


—eliminates  waiting — extra  steps; 
And  the  delicious  flavor,  soft  tex¬ 
ture  of  all  breads,  rolls,  dessert 
breads  baked  with  Fleischmann's 
can’t  help  but  make  them  family 
favorites! 

Next  time  you  bake,  insist  on 
Fleischmann’s  Fresh  ActiveYeast. 
Dependable— it’s  been  America’s 
favorite  for  over  three  genera¬ 
tions.  At  your  grocer’s  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  yellow  label. 


A  Last  Moment  Gift 

Some  little  girl  will  be  more  than 
thrilled  by  a  doll  quilt.  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  make,  and  she  will  like  to  have 
something  “just  like  Mother’s.”  Make 
it  as  you  would  a  regular  quilt.  You 
may  have  some  quilt  blocks  on  hand  to 
cut  down  easily  for  a  doll’s  bed.  B.  c. 


CINNAMON  BUNS 

Makes  2  dozen 


35  cup  milk 
Vs  cup  sugar 

1(4  teaspoons  salt  . _ 

6  tablespoons  shortening 
3  tablespoons  sugar 
35  cup  lukewarm  water 


3  cakes  Fleischmann’s 
,  Fresh  Yeast 

3  eggs,  beaten 

6  cups  sifted 
\  ail-purpose  flour 


3  tablespoons  melted 
Blue  Bonnet  Margarine 
or  butter 

44  cup  brown  sugar 
iVs  teaspoons  cinnamon 
Vs  cup  raisins 


Scald  milk,  add  sugar  (Vs  cup),  salt  and  shortening.. 

Cool  to  lukewarm. 

Dissolve  sugar  (3  tablespoons)  in  lukewarm  watery 
Crumble  In  yeast  cakes  and  stir  well. 

Combine  with  lukewarm  milk  mixture; 

Add  beaten  eggs  and  half  the  flour. 

Beat  until  smooth. 

Then  add  remaining  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  soft'dougbi 
Knead  dough  quickly  and  lightly  until  smooth  and  elastic; 
Place  in  greased  bowl. 

Cover  and  set  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft. 

Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  1  hour. 

When  light  punch  dough  down  and  roll  out  into  oblong 
piece,  about  'A  inch  thick. 

Brush  with  melted  margarine  or  butter. 

Sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  cinnamon  and  raisins. 

Roll  up  lengthwise  in  a  tight  roll;  cut  in  1-inch  slices. 

Place  cut-side  up,  1  inch  apart  in  greased  shallow 
baking  pan. 

Cover  and  let  rise  ia  warm  place,  free  from  draft, 
until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  35  minutes. 

Boko  ia  hot  ovea  at  42 5°  F.  about  20  minutes. 
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TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Hollands — Bourbon  Reds 

Hatches  weekly,  January  1st  to  August  1st.  Book  your 
poults  now,  as  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  poults  in  1947.  100% 
B.  W.  D.  clean,  tube  tested.  Catalog  and  Raisers  Guide  Free. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Denver  8-4791,  Box  1111,  Ephrala,  Penna. 


DOUBLE 

IMPROVED 


White  Hollands 

Also  Broadbreast  Bronze  Poults 
Tube  Tested  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

Buy  your  poults  from  the  World  Famous  Lauxmont  ; 
strain.  None  better.  They  are  now  double  improved  ^ 
to  guarantee  you  the  best  poults  money  can  buy. 
Circular  Free. 

LAUXMONT  TURKEY  RANCH  W rights  ville’,  Pa. 


U.  S.  APPROVED— U.  S.  PULLORUM  TESTED 

Large  quantities  of  U.S.D.A.  Whites,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
and  large-type  White  Hollands  of  excellent  breeding  will  be 
available  this  season.  Our  hatchery  is  in  the  National  Turkey 
Improvement  Plan  and  all  hatching  is  done  under  official 
supervision.  Place  your  order  early  for  the  famous  Knoll 
poults  and  take  advantage  of  our  special  discount.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery  by  truck,  air  or  rail.  Write  for  big 
beautiful  illustrated  turkey  catalog  today. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S,  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Priees.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Form 

A.  Howard  Finsar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guaran¬ 
tee.  Also  New  Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth'  for  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  and  Big 
Profits. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

37  years  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years.  Post¬ 
card  brings  37th  Annual 
Catalog,  special  discounts.  ____________ 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Special  Low  Prices ! 
OHLS  BIG-VALUE  * 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big  egg 
production.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


The  Chicks  with  the 
Approved  Pullorum  Passed.  Get  set 
for  a  profitable  year  with  chicks  from  a 
breeder  whose  trapnest,  progeny  test  program 
all  the  profit  making  qualities, 
for  catalog  describing  Cobb's  Barred 
Rocks,  “Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 
Sex-Link  Cross,  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  Pedigreed  CHICKS,  INC., 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  100%  Pullorum 

Especially  for  Pro-  Free  Chicks  with 

duetion  Profits.  a  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackviile,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  (HICK! 


"  FIRST  for  17  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  servioe.  Leading  purebreeds, 
crossbreeds.  SEXED.  if  desired. 
7  U.  8.  Approved.  Pullorum  Tested. 

.»  BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUL- 

JK  ^  TRY  BOOK;  Both  FREEI 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 

Clean  R.  I.  Red 
Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


Kauder  Leghorn  pen  holds  World 
Records  for  5-and  6-year  lifetime,  5th 
and  6th  year  laying.  No  other  Leghorns 
equal  Kauder  long-time  records  at 
Storrs,  Georgia,  N.  Y.  Western,  N.  Y. 
Central  tests.  Kauder  New  Hampshires 
hold  World  Record  individual  produc¬ 
tion  for  breed  —  339  eggs,  371  points. 
The  Kauder  Strains  can  earn  more 
for  you.  Catalog. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  100.  New  ,:>altz,  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


MAPLE  LAWN  (CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All  Leading  Breeds. 
White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds.rifh  100 
Rock-Red  Cross,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.*  up 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Sexlng  95%.  All  breeders 
bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Cash 
or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN'S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


BALL  CHICKS  ARE  HEALTHY! 

Red-Rocks,  Rock-Hamps,  Leghorns 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 

BALL  HATCHERY,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Bed  and  Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHERY  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  SEID  ELTON  FARMS. 

Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Ijixro  Fouiltry  W anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHIQKS - 

GREAT  I, AYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  ). 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

WANTED  LTVE  RABBITS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yard 


Marketing  Poultry 

As  you  cull,  you  will  remove  un¬ 
desirable  members  of  the  flock,  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  you  do  not 
want  to  keep.  It  may  pay  you  to  dress 
and  sell  these  birds.  If  you  do  this, 
shut  the  fowls  up  the  night  before 
and  kill  them  the  next  morning.  Have 
someone  help  you  scald  them,  and  pick 
them.  I  like  to  use  my  oil  stove  burner 
to  singe  the  chickens.  It  does  a  quick 
clean  job  and  does  not  blacken  their 
skin.  The  flame  is  always  steady.  I 
always  cut  off  all  the  feet  and  scald 
them  separately  and  clean  them  also. 

If  you  have  a  route  on  which  you 
sell  eggs,  dairy  products  and  such,  you 
probably  can  dispose  of  your  dressed 
poultry  easily,  and  at  a  profit  which 
will  pay  you  for  dressing  them.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  route,  a  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  local  paper  will  usually 
sell  far  more  birds  than  you  have  to 
offer;  and  you  will  find  you  will  have 
repeat  customers  if  you  do  a  good  job 
on  the  birds,  and  are  fair  with  your 
customers.  Make  up  a  couple  of  dozen 
eggs  into  eeg  noodles,  and  dry  them, 
packaging  mem  attractively  in ‘cello¬ 
phane.  You  will  find  they  will  sell 
readily  in  conjunction  with  dressed 
hens,  which  you  sell  for  stewing.  Most 
housewives  welcome  the  chance  to  buy 
real  homemade  egg  noodles. 

As  the  roast  chicken  season  comes 
along,  you  may  find  that  you  can  de¬ 
velop  an  extra  special  market  by  sell¬ 
ing  hens  dressed  for  roasting  with  the 
stuffing  all  prepared  and  stuffed  in 
the  birds.  This  is  a  specialized  market, 
for  which  you  can  purchase  stale  bread 
for  the  stuffing.  We  use  a  bread,  onion 
and  sage  dressing,  or  it  may  be  varied 
by  the  addition  of  celery  or  celery 
leaves.  You  can  make  a  goodly  profit 
at  this  business  of  stuffing  birds  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  special  service.  With  the 
approach  of  Thanksgiving,  do  not  over¬ 
look  this  opportunity  of  asking  each 
customer  about  also  selling  her  the 
stuffing  for  the  bird.  With  many  guests 
coming,  homemakers  are  more  than 
ever  apt  to  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
this  responsibility.  The  bird  should  be 
refrigerated  as  soon  as  it  it  delivered 
to  your  customer’s  home. 

If  you  sell  dressed  chicken  in  large 
proportions,  it  may  be  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  large  families  may  readily 
dispose  of  a  bird,  but  the  family  of 
two  may  gladly  buy  half  a  chicken, 
where  they  would  not  purchase  a 
whole  one.  And  the  margin  of  profit 
can  be  a  bit  more  that  way,  if  that 
service  is  offered.  Some  homemakers 
like  to  buy  chicken  feet  to  use  them 
for  soup  stock.  b.  p. 

Quick  Chill  for  Dressed 
Birds 

I  am  looking  for  information  on  my 
chickens.  They  are  so  strong  in  taste 
we  cannot  eat  them.  I  dry  picked  them 
and  handled  them  in  a  sanitary  way, 
yet  they  taste  musty  and  next  to  the 
bone  are  terrible.  Is  it  possible  it 
could  be  the  ground?  This  ground  has 
never  had  lime  or  anything  done  to 

it.  H.  R. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  ground  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  strong  taste 
of  your  dressed  birds.  After  dressing, 
birds  should  be  cooled  immediately.  If 
you  have  cold  water,  this  may  be 
sufficient,  but  ice  water  would  do  the 
job  much  more  quickly  and  effectively; 
then  keep  these  birds  in  an  ice  box 
until  used.  I  think  you  will  find  your 
trouble  is  not  chilling  these  birds 
at  once,  and  sufficiently;  also  possibly 
holding  them  for  some  time  at  too  high 
a  temperature. 


Good  Laying  Pullets 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices 
of  fresh  eggs,  I  was  induced  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  very  small  way.  Following 
are  the  results  of  what  I  accomplished. 
On  May  27,  1945  I  got  four  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  pullets  when  three  weeks  old. 
On  November  6  I  got  the  first  egg, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  had 
laid  70  eggs. 

The  following  gives  the  number  re¬ 
ceived  each  month  of  this  year:  Janu¬ 
ary  73,  February  55,  March  80,  April 
88,  May  106,  June  90,  July  90,  August 
84,  September  79,  October  62  and  to 
November  5,  9.  There  were  only  three 
days  from  November  2,  1945  to  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1946  when  no  eggs  were  laid. 
In  May  each  of  my  birds  laid  an  egg 
on  eight  consecutive  days.  That  record 
seems  very  good  and  I  wondered  how 
it  might  compare  with  experiences  of 
some  other  people.  n.  e.  c. 


Litter  for  Turkeys 

Can  you  give  me  a  little  information 
on  turkeys?  What  to  use  for  litter,  and 
will  it  be  all  right  to  keep  them  inside 
after  they  become  six  weeks  old? 

H.  A. 

Litter  for  your  young  turkeys  could 
be  either  shavings,  straw,  peanut  shells, 
or  any  other  litter  such  as  sugarcane, 
depending  on  what  is  most  available 
in  your  area.  You  can  rear  turkeys  in 
confinement  to  maturity  if  you  desire. 
From  six  to  eight  square  feet  are 
needed  per  bird.  A  wire  floored  sun- 
porch  would  be  a  help,  but  it  is  not 
essential.  If  these  birds  are  to  be  kept 
inside  to  maturity,  the  roosts  should 
be  wired  so  that  the  birds  cannot 
secure  access  to  their  droppings.  Also, 
a  regular  weekly  cleaning  will  be  a 
help  in  maintaining  a  sanitary  program. 


Reserve  Winter  Poults 

We’re  planning  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary  hatches  from  select  breeders 
raised  and  maintained  on  our  own 
farm.  We’ll  start  shipping  Day- 
Olds  in  Mid-winter,  and  will  also 
grow  Started  Poults  on  order. 

Get  your  reservations  in 
early;  last  year  we  were 
oversold.  Customers  re¬ 
port  wonderful  success. 

Wrile  for  Catalog  and  1947  Price  List 
Visitors  Cordially  Invited 

A.  L.  DOUGLASS,  Manager 


Me  DONALD  FARMS 

BoX  57R.Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N,  Y. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

V.  Ryckebosch  Pure  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
White  Hollands.  All  Breeders  Pullorum  Clean 
(never  had  a  reactor)  Tube  Test  Method. 
We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  3000  Breeders, 
carefully  selected  for  weight,  shape,  and 
fast  maturing.  We  hatch  eggs  from  our  own 
Breeders  exclusively.  For  better  livability, 
buy  your  poults  near  home.  No  order  less 
than  100.  Get  your  order  in  early  as  we 
have  only  a  limited  supply. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 

SAM  AFFRON.  Prop. 

HIGHLAND,  N,  Y.  Phone:  Highand  4091 


TURKIEY  POULTS 

Write  for  Bis  24-page  Turkey  Guide  A  Handbook. 
Interesting — Tnstruetlve — with  many  pictures  taken 
on  our  own  breeding  farm.  We  will  also  send 
you  a  complete  1947  price  list  on  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze,  White  Hollands.  Bourbon  Reds,  Black 
Spanish,  Sexed  poults,  started  poults,  etc.  Also, 
details  of  our  4-point  livability  guarantee  which 
takes  the  gamble  out  of  poult  buying.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  All  stock  LT.  S.  Approved. 
Air  Shipments  anywhere  in  the  United  State*. 
Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc..  Box  185.  Zeeland.  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  poults  with  Highland  Farm 
you  can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  dean 
breeding  stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Electric  Turkey  Hatcheries  In  Pennsylvania.  Poult 
orders  aro  filled  to  your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Genuine  Art  L.  Hamilton  and  R.  E.  Janes  (Bar 
Nothing  Ranch)  B.  B.  B.  poults,  hatched  from 
eggs  shipped  directly  to  us  from  this  famous  tur¬ 
key  breeding  farms. 

RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY  HATCHERY 
C.  Lukas,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  &. 
HATCHERY,  Box  200,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


'T’llvlz’O'V/  PAIlltc  Wagon  Wheel  Strain 
*  •*-*■  Jr  ruuiis  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing,  Quick  Maturing  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY.  MD. 


Turltoy  Pomlts 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Front  one  of  Michigan's  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Kaisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


n 


POULTS  that  PAY 


I  Sliver  Ward  B.  B.  Bronze  poults  are 
f  money  makers — also  Domes  and  Chaumlere 
Wh.  Hollands.  All  stock  U.  S.  Approved 
■  — -  Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  catalog 

on  turkeys  —  also  chicks  all  leading  breeds. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY  Box  37,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  R.  M I DDLECREEK,  PA. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25  -  $7.50:  50  -  $14.00:  100  -  $28.00.  “Ducks  for. 

Profit"  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Bex  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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The  Capon  Business 

I  have  been  reading  “Countryman’s 
Journal”  by  Haydn  Pearson  in  The 
R.  N.  -  Y.  of  October  19  and  I  am 
worried  about  his  last  paragraph.  I 
have  made  my  living  for  many  years 
with  hens  and  I  know  that  if  some 
poor  fellow  is  encouraged  to  go  into 
capon  growing  from  that  story  of  Mr. 
Pearson’s  he  is  almost  sure  to  lose 
out.  Well  do  I  remember  when  many 
capon  farms  were  located  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  Plymouth  County  and 
thousands  of  birds  grown  here.  South 
Shore  Soft  Roasters  were  known  wide¬ 
ly  and  well  for  quality.  The  growers 
made  money  with  them  and  at  that 
time  the  profit  was  figured  roughly  at 
about  $1.00  per  bird. 

But  times  have  changed  in  many 
yays.  Grain  then  cost  from  $2.00  to 
$2.50  per  bag;  today,  costs  are  so  far 
above  that  that  it  takes  little  thought 
to  see  the  difference  in  feed  cost  alone. 
However,  the  capon  business  was  dead 
long  before  feed  climbed  to  present 
prices.  I  knew  many  of  the  men  who 
were  growing  capons  when  they  were 
making  money  and  I  know  none  of 
them  are  trying  to  grow  any  today. 
Disease  was  what  killed  the  business 
and  it  is  worse  today  than  when  it  put 
all  those  old  growers  out  of  business. 

Caponizing  weakens  the  bird  and  he 
does  not  have  the  stamina  to  fight 
disease  that  a  natural  bird  does.  We  are 
losing  a  lot  of  natural  birds  today  with 
troubles  that  had  not  appeared  when 
capons  were  in  flower.  For  many  weeks 
after  a  bird  is  caponized,  he  just  grows 
bones.  If  a  flock  is  hit  by  any  of  the 
many  respiratory  troubles  during  that 
period,  not  only  do  the  birds  die  faster 
than  natural  birds  but  one  cannot  call 
in  a  buyer  to  take  those  that  are  left 
because  they  have  no  flesh  on  them 
and  are  worth  nothing  from  a  market 
point.  Un-caponized  birds  are  always 
ready  to  sell  if  one  wishes  to  clean 
out  a  flock  before  it  is  hit  by  any 
disease  that  may  be  threatening. 
Capons  that  may  recover  from  disease 
seldom  put  on  flesh  enough  to  make 
them  break  even  on  cost.  Today  we 
have  four  respiratory  diseases  plus 
chicken-pox  and  fowl  paralysis  that 
were  all  unknown  in  the  days  when 
capons  paid  $1.00  each  to  grow. 

I  have  grown  hundreds  of  them 
years  ago  but  I  had  to  stop  more  than 
15  years  back  because  they  just  did 
not  pay,  and  for  many  years  I  have 
told  all  my  chick  customers  not  to  try 
to  grow  capons  unless  they  w-anted 
to  lose  money.  If  one  is  lucky  enough 
to  escape  all  disease  and  can  dress 
them  for  retail  market,  he  can  make 
a  small  profit  with  capons  but  he  has 
got  to  be  born  under  a  mighty  lucky 
star,  have  a  horse-shoe  in  every  house, 
and  carry  at  least  two  rabbit  feet  in 
every  pair  of  breeches.  Even  then  he 
will  likely  get  mighty  tired  of  chew¬ 
ing  chicken  bones.  e.  w. 

Massachusetts 


I  will  stick  by  my  statements  about 
capon  raising.  It  costs  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  to  raise  a  nine  pound  capon;  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  30  cents  is  a 
fair  figure.  Therefore,  a  net  profit  of 
$1.00  is  not  an  exaggeration.  Just  re¬ 
cently  I  came  across  a  poultryman 
who  says  he  makes  from  two  to  three 
dollars  apiece  on  his  White  Plymouth 
Rock  capons.  He  claims  that  $1.00  is 
too  conservative. 

Admittedly  ,  diseases  have  raised 
havoc  in  certain  locations,  but  I  still 
think  I  am  on  solid  ground  when  I 
say  that  a  man  can  make  a  fair  living 
raising  two  to  three  thousand  capons.  — 

H.  s.  P. 

[  —  and  if  he  has  the  guaranty  of 
a  good  market  beforehand  or  an  es¬ 
tablished  roadside  stand  trade.  —  Ed.l 


Oats  for  Ducks 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is 
all  right  to  feed  young  ducks,  nine 
weeks  old,  scratch  grain  with  oats  in 
it?  The  grain  I  have  is  nearly  all  oats. 
I  know  that  corn  and  wheat  are  all 
right  for  ducks,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  oats;  and  I  do  want  to  feed  them 
grain.  M.  b. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Nine  week  old  ducks  can  be  fed 
scratch  grain  with  good  results.  It 
should  be  fed  in  a  hopper  giving  them 
whatever  allotment  you  want  them  to 
have  in  addition  to  mash.  Ducks  for 
market  are  usually  fed  a  wet  mash; 
but  in  developing  ducks  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  breeding  purposes,  grain 
can  be  fed.  Some  authorities  include  as 
high  as  20  per  cent  of  oats  in  the  grain 
mixture  for  ducks. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . $4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  CCard .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  GO  FOR  SANITATION  AIDS 


When  you  need  disinfectants,  lice  powders,  worm 
expellers  and  other  products  that  help  you  ‘‘prevent 
trouble  before  it  starts,”  a  good  place  to  go  is  to  your 
Purina  Dealer.  Most  of  them  carry  a  full  line  of  Purina 
Sanitation  Aids.  These  products  are  backed  by 
Purina  Research.  And  your  Purina  Dealer  has  full 
instructions  for  using  them.  When  you  want  reliable 
products  and  reliable  information  it  pays  to  go  to  . . . 


YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 
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Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  are  bred  to 
give  you  a  wider  profit  margin  over 
feed  cost.  We  spent  $22,070.60  this  year 
for  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs 
to  improve  our  Master-Mated  chicks, 
so  that  each  bird  in  your  flock  will  be 
a  heavy  layer,  and  you  ca"n  produce  eggs 
at  a  low  feed  cost  per  dozen.  These 
chicks  are  the  result  of  18  years  of  im¬ 
provement  work  under  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture.  All 
our  breeding  birds  are  officially  se¬ 
lected  and  bloodtested. 

These  Chick  Qualities  .  .  . 

Make  every  hopperful  of  feed  produce  more. 
These  figures  are  not  guesswork.  We  checked 
actual  results  among  a  group  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  The  survey  is  printed  in  detail  in 
our  catalog;  but  here’s  a  summary: 

NIGH  LIVABILITY- 

IARLY  MATURITY- ST  ,Smalto""iS 

4.76  months. 

HIGH,  fARlY  LAYING  RATE-  Se'SSaurAU 

during  first  two  months  of  laying:  47.76%. 

HIGH  HOCK  AVERAGE-  SS 

181.19  eggs. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery, 


EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 

RA  D  CIDCn  Master-Mat- 

.U.r.  MKtU  ing  Chicks 

White  Leghorns - 240  t0  333  egg  background 

New  Hantpshires - 200  to  314  egg  background 

White  Rocks —  225  to  313  egg  background. 
Barred  Rocks  - 210  to  325  egg  background. 

Rhode  Island  Reds — *?*undt0  306  eso  back* 

ALSO  3  DEPENDABLE  CROSSBREDS 

Hamp-Rocks  (sex  linked  egg  cross). 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
Minorca-Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 

FREE  CATALHA  Catalog  contains  facts 
WHIMLUU  on  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  you  want  to  know.  Also  detailed 
customers’  reports. 

BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Early  Booked 
DUJ  UI9WUUN I  orders.  Our  price  list 

snows  how  you  can  save  money  by  order¬ 
ing  in  advance. 

Hatchings  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


ZIMMER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

THEY  LIVE  —  THEY  LAY  —  THEY  PAY 

.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Barred  Cross 
Write  For  Details  and  Price  Sheet 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Gallup ville,  N.  Y. 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAVERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

UACUCD  PEDIGREED 
mUdnCIf  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  3i,  Now  York 


Parmenter  Reds  and  Dryden 
Rocks  strains  for  high  laying 
ability.  Blood  tested  every 
year.  No  reactors.  You  can 
trust  us— 30  years  in  Hat¬ 
chery  Business.  All  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm. 


Box  10 


O.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON  I 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM  RUSHVILLE.  N.  Y. 


B  GREAT  STRAINS 
TO  FILL  YOUR  NEEDS 

FOB  EGGS  —  The  "Original’*  strain  R.O.P.-bred 
especially  for  egg  production. 

FOB  MEAT  —  Our  meaty  type  New  Hampshlres 
that  are  excel  lien  t  for  meat  production. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  —  Chicks  from  both  strains 
are  hardy,  healthy,  "original"  New  Hampshire*. 

10,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight  Bun  chicks  —  write  at  once  for  prices 
and  available  delivery  dates  —  then  reserve  your 
profitable  Atwood  Chicks  for  194T. 
ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  202,  •  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 


fte*tA 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Eggs  •  Greater  Profits 

Twin  Cedar  Farms  New 
Hampshires  start  laying  early 
you  a  profit  sooner.  Their 

_ egg  production  gives  you 

MORE  PROFIT.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean.  Send  for  free  folder  and 
order  today. 

ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 
Route  G-1,  Gonic,  New  Hampshire 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


iWALCK  CHICK! 

Free  range  flocks  Bloodtested  and  rigidly  culled. 
White  Rocks.  Barred  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Anconaa.  White  Giants,  White  Leghorns.  Bock- 
Red  A  Wyan-Rock  Crosses.  K.O.P.  sired  Males. 

Money  saving  discount  described  In  Free  Catalog 

THE  L  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

R.  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

(ESTABLISHED 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Beds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  B.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Jan. 
Feb.  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run 
Chicks,  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  8H  ELLEN  BERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34.  -  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


CAPON  S 

Book  your  order  now  tor  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Bock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old  70c  each. 
Under  100  add  5e  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  do  Commercial  Capon- 
izing.  THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  F.  O.  I.  HUNTINGTON.  NEW  YORK 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Day  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Re¬ 
produced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex- 
Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500 
breeders  pullorum  dean  1 1  years.  Order  early  for 
delivery  dates.  Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  -  TEL.  WRENTHAM  35« 


GACKCO  BV  470  to  943  eggs  per 
bird  (official  2  to  5 
year  records)  mean 
'•  BEAL  PBOFITSI  Full 
story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHOBNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHLRES.  For 
circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  SPA,  NEW  YORK 


GEESE  for  breeding  —  Toulouse.  Emden  and  crosses 
Selected  pair  $15.  trio  $20.  White  Guineas  $5  per  trio 
H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  -  GETTYSBURG,  PENNA 


Bronze,  Bourbons,  Red  &  Royal  Palm  Breeding  Stock 
Elsie  Hallock,  %  Bealin,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Warren. Conn 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $0085 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS 


Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters,  fully  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  in  half  an  hour. 
Our  price  is  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  In 
flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 
scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 
BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  -  WARREN,  OHIO 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Henry  Fisher  of  Sergeantsville, 
Hunterdon  County,  installed  a  barn 
cleaner  in  his  barn  three  years  ago, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  real  time 
and  energy  saver.  He  reports  that  he 
never  could  have  gotten  along  last 
Winter  while  his  son  was  in  the 
hospital  and  his  hired  man  left,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  barn  cleaner  which 
removes  the  manure  from  a  herd  of 
40  cows  in  about  20  minutes  with  no 
more  energy  required  than  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  a  couple  of  electric  switches. 
The  barn  layout  is  a  double  row  with 
the  cows  facing  out.  A  pair  of  cables 
with  two  2x2  cross  sticks  bolted  to¬ 
gether  at  three  and  one-half  feet  inter¬ 
vals  with  the  cross  sticks  coming  be¬ 
tween  the  cows,  does  the  job  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  “drops.”  The  cables  are  pulled 
out,  one  gutter  at  a  time,  through  a 
chute  to  the  manure  spreader  which 
stands  under  cover  at  the  end  of  the 
barn.  A  two-horsepower  motor  and 
winch  made  with  treadmill  gears  and 
transmission  from  a  1928  “Chevvie” 
does  the  job.  The  return  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  rope  .attached  to  the 
cables  and  the  power  is  a  three-fourth 
horsepower  electric  motor  controlled 
by  a  cable  on  the  ceiling.  The  “drop” 
cables  are  discards  from  a  well  driller. 
This  looks  like  an  inexpensive  labor- 
saving  gadget  that  might  well  be 
adapted  in  many  barns  in  this  region. 


Guernseys  in  the  New  Jersey  Co¬ 
operative  Artificial  Breeding  Associa¬ 
tion  No.  1  are  bred  largely  along 
“butterfat”  lines  and  dairymen  who 
have  progeny  in  their  herds  are  pleased 
with  some  of  the  recent  honors  which 
the  family  has  attained.  In  the  New 
Jersey  State  Sale  at  Trenton  on  Octo¬ 
ber  12  there  were  two  animals  which 
tied  for  top  prices  at  $3,100.  One  of 
these  was  Spruce  Run  Marvel  Joyous, 
a  heifer  consigned  by  R.  A.  Loeb  of 
Clinton;  she  was  sired  by  Hilltop 
Butterfat  Marvel,  one  of  the  herd  sires 
used  in  the  local  artificial  breeding 
association.  Several  daughters  of  this 
bull  are  now  in  production  in  the 
breeding  association  and  are  producing 
better  than  40  pounds  a  day  on  two- 
times-a-day  milking  as  first  calf  heifers. 
The  other  Loeb  consignment  was 
Spruce  Run  Butterfat  Violet,  a  daughter 
of  Hilltop  Butterfat;  she  was  sold  in  the 
recent  State  sale  for  $1,255.  Hilltop 
Butterfat  was  one  of  the  first  Guernsey 
bulls  used  by  the  local  unit  which 
started  breeding  Guernseys  back  in  the 
Fall  of  1938.  In  the  Curtis  Candy 
Company  Sale  at  Chicago  on  October 
7  which  averaged  just  under  $3,000,  the 
highest  in  Guernsey  history,  the  top 
animal  in  the  sale  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Hilltop  Butterfat  and  was  sold  for 
$14,600.  Another  granddaughter  of  this 
bull  topped  the  National  Guernsev  Sale 
for  females  at  a  figure  of  $16,500. 


Eight  hundred  Hunterdon  County 
farmers  participated  in  the  rat  ex¬ 
termination  campaign  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  using  the  new  war-born  rat 
poison,  Antu.  These  800  who  got  the 
materials  through  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  cooperated  through  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  in  planning  the 
campaign,  used  over  1,200  packages  of 
the  material  and  each  package  con¬ 
tained  enough  of  the  new  material  to 
mix  with  two  pounds  of  fish,  meat  or 
cereal.  While  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
kill,  William  G.  McIntyre,  Assistant 
County  Agent,  who  had  charge  of  the 
campaign,  reports  many  farmers  found 
several  dead  rats  during  the  following 
two  or  three  days.  One  man  reported 
as  high  as  50.  Considering  the  fact  that 
most  rats  crawl  off  out  of  sight  to  die, 
this  is  indication  that  the  massacre  of 
these  destructive  pests  in  Hunterdon 
County  during  this  campaign  was 
enough  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  feed 
loss  and  destruction  which  would  have 
ordinarily  taken  place. 


Some  New  Jersey  4-H  Clubbers  won 
national  recognition  at  the  National 
Club  Congress  held  in  Chicago  during 
the  first  week  in  December.  Charles 
C.  Hartel,  17,  of  Millville  is  one  of  10 
national  winners  of  $200  scholarships 
in  the  National  4-H  Poultry  Contest.  He 
also  had  his  expenses  paid  as  a  part 
of  this  award.  Billy  Prostak,  17,  of 
Lebanon,  Hunterdon  County,  was  one 
of  the  10  national  winners  of  the 
National  4-H  Homes  Beautification 
Contest.  For  this  award  he  received  his 
expenses  to  Chicago  and  a  17-jewel  gold 
watch.  Mary  Wengryn,  16,  of  Somer¬ 
ville  won  Chicago  expenses  and  a  $200 
scholarship  as  one  of  the  six  best  in 
the  National  Food  Preparation  contest. 
She  was  also  honored  as  being  selected 
from  the  the.  delegates  from  48  States 
to  make  the  25th  anniversary  birthday 
cake  for  the  Congress. 


The  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders 
Association  at  its  anual  meeting  at 
Trenton  on  December  7  awarded  a 
purebred  heifer  calf  to  Paul  A.  Schomp 
of  Lamington,  Hunterdon  County,  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  records 
in  4-H  Club  Guernsey  project  work. 
Jane  E.  Adams,  Franklin  Park,  Middle¬ 
sex  County;  Franklin  Wainwright, 
Bordentown  and  George  G.  Aaronson, 
Jr.,  Columbus,  both  Burlington;  and 
Dorothy  Duble,  Woodstown,  Salem 
County,  each  received  a  $25  Savings 
Bond  for  their  Guernsey  project  work. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Stops  Down  Draft  and  Creosote  Cleans  Chimney. 

Thorough  drying  action  and  perfectly  controlled  draft, 
by  this  patented  chimney  top,  does  amazing  tilings  to 
your  coal,  oil  or  wood  fire.  Saves  up  to  40%  on  fuel. 
Satisfaction  fully  guaranteed.  Durable  copper  con¬ 
structed — has  no  moving  parts.  Can  be  installed  on 
any  chimney  in  ten  minutes  by  anyone.  For  permanent 
relief  from  all  your  chimney  troubles.  Get  a  WIGWAM 
FLUE  DOCTOR  from  the  MANUFACTURER.  Wrlta 
for  full  particulars. 

WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  CO.,  ABINGT0N.  MASS. 
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All-purpo  se 

GARDEN 
TRACTOR 

Now  in  Stock! 

Low  cost  power!  Used  with 
cMachments  as  Snow  Plow, 

Dirt  Plow,  Disc,  Lawn  Carf, 
Cultivator  and  Harrow. 

Full  information  from: 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOXY  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


We  will  reproduce  any  photo 
make  20  2x3  prints  on  heavy  por¬ 
trait  paper  with  deckle  edge  lor  SI. 00. 
Send  iavorite  photo  with  dollar  bill  or 
money  order,  and  your  20  prints  will 
be  returned  with  original  unharmed. 
Quick  service.  Satislaction  guaranteed. 
CALVERT  STUDIOS,  P.  O.  BOX  1150, 
BINGHAMTON  5,  N.  Y. 


SNOWFENCE 

Cribbing  —  Shading  —  Portable 
fabricated  wood  and  wire  picket 
fence.  50  feet — $8.95.  100  feet — 

$17.50.  500  feet  or  more  @  $15.95 
per  1 00.  Send  money  order  or 
check.  Sorry  no  C.  O.  D.’s. 

dubl-test  supply  CO., 

DEPT.  R,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


- H  ORSE  BOOK  S - 

We  have  a  complete  listing  of  reading 
matter  on  the  horse,  and  riding. 
Send  For  Free  List 
All  books  shipped  prepaid  or  C.O.D. 
Plus  Postage. 

NAT  SCHAFLERwe!°^opdaekpeT-  nr  y. 


RIVERSIDE  NEW  MURES 

Unexcelled  for  growth,  feathering,  uni¬ 
formity,  egg  production  and  meat  quality. 
14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Order  Chicks  early  I 
Catalog  tells  full  story  —  write. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


Parmenter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  Also  Bed-Rock  sex-link  and 
Rock-Bed  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  BOX  61,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


PEQKISMHMiMMi 

D  AUf  CD  R-  «EOS  B.  P.  ROCKS 
POWER  SEX-LINK  CROSS 

PACKED  BARRED  CROSS 

Caj  a  j*  Profit  by  the  breeding  power 

•  l  I  IV  of  two  of  the  country's  best 
heavy  strains.  More  power  to  lay  and  live;  from 
parent  slock  with  flock  averages  to  237  eggs. 
Folder  W.  C.  PECK,  R  2-G,  MADISON.  CONN. 


t 


White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering.  Profitable  Egg  Production.  Pullonim  Clean 

M.  FEARNLEY.  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

If  B.  Armstrong  Roberta 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
Information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RUKAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Winter  Care 

The  farm  flock  must  be  fed  well  at 
all  times.  If  a  person  wants  a  profit¬ 
able  income  from  their  hens  they  must 
feed  for  body  weight,  as  well  as  for 
the  production  of  eggs.  A  hen  in  poor 
flesh  just  will  not  lay  many  eggs.  I 
keep  one  end  of  each  feeder  filled  with 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  other 
end  filled  with  a  good  grade  egg  mash. 
These  feeders  are  never  allowed  to 
get  empty  and  I  use  plenty  of  feeders. 
In  my  20x20  foot  laying  house  I  use 
five-foot  feeders;  rough-like  affairs  in 
which  the  hens  can  feed  from  either 
side.  I  have  three  of  these  feeders  with¬ 
out  legs  placed  on  the  roosts,  and  seven 
of  them  in  the  space  in  front  of  the 
roosts.  This  will  take  care  of  around 
250  birds  at  one  time.  Usually  you 
will  find  that  a  flock  that  has  not  been 
laying  as  well  as  they  should  are 
either  short  on  feeders  or  feed.  You 
have  no  doubt  heard  many  times  that 
hens  will  get  too  fat,  but  this  is  not 
correct  if  she  is  a  good  layer.  It  is 
the  fat  beefy  bird  that  will  not  lay 
eggs  because  she  is  not  the  type  to  lay, 
so  if  any  of  your  birds  get  in  that 
shape,  sell  them  before  they  get  to  be 
fat  old  loafers. 

Feed  is  not  an  expense;  it  is  the  raw 
material  that  is  turned  into  something 
more  valuable.  If  your  hens  are  in¬ 
efficient  and  do  not  produce  properly, 
then  get  rid  of  them,  but  don’t  think 
that  you  are  gaining  anything  by 
taking  feed  away  from  them.  You 
are  just  keeping  the  eggs  out  of  your 
egg  basket.  Water  is  vitally  needed  too. 
I  keep  water  before  my  hens  at  all 
times.  An  insulated  henhouse  will  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  freezing  even  when 
the  temperature  gets  down  to  25  or  30 
degrees  below  zero.  If  you  do  not  have 
a  well-insulated  henhouse,  then  it  is 
wise  to  use  heated  water  fountains. 
They  will  pay  for  themselves  a  dozen 
times  over  in  flock  comfort  and  health. 

Late  December  and  early  January  is 
when  there  is  apt  to  be  an  egg  slump. 
This  may  be  caused  by  a  loss  of  weight, 
a  drop  in  feed  consumption,  or  a  molt. 
The  molt  may  be  due  to  early  laying 
pullets.  The  use  of  lights  may  help  in 
such  cases,  if  they  are  turned  on  in 
the  Fall  when  the  days  are  getting 
shorter.  The  poultryman  can  also  be 
on  the  watch  for  this  slump  i4.he  will 
watch  closely  for  a  loss  of  appetite, 
and  at  this  time  encourage  them  to 
eat  more  by  feeding  a  moistened  mash. 
I  feed  this  at  noon,  just  enough  for 
the  birds  to  clean  up  in  15  to  20 
minutes.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
moisten  their  regular  dry  mash  with 
just  enough  milk  to  make  it  crumbly, 
but  not  sloppy  and  feed  this  once  a 
day  besides  their  usual  feeding. 

The  use  of  dropping  pits  in  place  of 
chopping  boards  is  a  great  time-saver, 
especially  in  the  Fall  and  Summer 
when  farmers  are  so  busy.  We  use  an 
inch-mesh  wire-netting  over  the  top 
with  the  roosts  over  this.  If  any  eggs 
are  layed  during  the  night,  I  can  al¬ 
ways  gather  them  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  without  losing  any  of 
them  below  the  netting.  No  eggs  are 
broken  either  this  way.  Droppings  may 
be  allowed  to  collect  in  this  pit  for 
several  months.  Usually  we  do  not 
clean  under  the  roosts  more  than  three 
or  four  times  a  year.  No  harmful  odor 
seems  to  result  and  no  harm  whatever 
come  to  the  hens.  If  your  pit  is  made 
on  a  cement  floor,  it  will  have  to  be 
cleaned  more  often  than  on  a  dirt 
floor.  Cleaning  time  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  hens  you  have  in  the 
laying  house;  naturally  the  more  hens, 
the  oftener  it  will  have  to  be  cleaned. 

Hens  seldom  suffer  disastrously  from 


of  the  Flock 

close,  stuffy,  moist  air  or  from  a  few 
odors  in  the  atmosphere,  but  they  do 
suffer  considerably  from  cold  drafts.  So 
it  is  well  to  keep  the  ventilation  down 
to  the  point  where  water  does  not 
freeze  in  cold  weather.  In  real  cold 
weather  the  air  will  become  so  moist 
that  the  water  condenses  heavily  on 
the  windows  and  the  door  of  a  warm 
henhouse.  It  will  run  down  the 
windows  in  little  streams,  but  this 
will  not  harm  your  hens  if  they  are 
healthly  and  laying.  Of  course,  the 
litter  should  be  changed  frequently  un¬ 
less  a  deep  litter  is  used,  but  let  me 
repeat,  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
hens  do  not  suffer  from  moist  air. 

I  have  a  hay  feeding  rack  in  my 
laying  house  which  I  keep  filled  with 
nice  green  alfalfa  leaves.  The  hens 
pick  at  these  all  day  long  and  they 
help  me  get  more  eggs.  I  also  feed 
milk  to  my  layers,  all  they  care  to 
drink  during  the  day.  This  helps  to 
lower  their  feed  cost  too,  and  increase 
laying  production.  Whenever  possible, 
I  like  to  give  my  hens  meat  scraps. 
I  do  this  by  skinning  rabbits  and  hang¬ 
ing  them  on  a  long  wire  in  the  middle 
of  the  scratch  part  of  the  laying  house. 
This  is  a  great  help  in  preventing 
cannibalism  too,  and  it  is  also  a  cheap 
source  of  animal  protein. 

The  nesting  material  is  kept  clean  so 
I  can  have  cleaner  eggs  at  all  times. 
Of  course,  keeping  the  litter  clean  is 
another  good  way  of  producing  clean 
eggs,  which  bring  a  higher  price.  Wire 
bottoms  in  the  nests  make  good  nests 
too.  They  have  an  advantage  over  the 
kind  with  litter.  Mites  never  bother 
the  hens  when  they  are  on  the  nests 
with  the  wire  bottoms.  If  the  nests 
slant  a  little  toward  the  front,  the  eggs 
will  roll  to  the  front  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  breaking  when  several  hens 
are  on  the  nests  at  a  time.  I  allow 
one  nest  to  every  five  hens.  The  nests 
are  in  the  space  under  the  windows 
where  it  is  darker.  They  don’t  seem 
to  all  want  to  lay  in  the  same  nest  if 
they  are  arranged  in  this  manner. 

I  never  allow  a  broody  hen  to  stay 
on  the  nest  over  night.  I  make  the 
rounds  of  all  nests  a  part  of  my  even¬ 
ing  chores.  When  a  hen  is  found  on 
the  nest,  I  take  her  off  and  shut  her 
up.  I  have  a  slat  bottom  coop  well  off 
the  ground,  where  I  keep  them  to 
break  them  up.  They  are  fed  the  same 
as  if  they  were  laying,  laying  mash, 
corn  oats  and  wheat;  they  get  their 
water  and  milk  too.  Twice  a  week  I 
open  the  jail  and  let  them  out  about 
a  half  an  hour  before  dark.  This  gives 
them  time  enough  to  decide  if  they 
want  to  continue  to  set  or  no.t-  If  they 
get  on  the  nest,  then  I  gather  them  up 
and  put  them  back  in  jail  for  a  night, 
and  keep  them  shut  up  a  day  or  so 
longer.  Every  day  a  hen  stays  broody, 
your  profit  is  just  that  much  less. 

Rats  and  mice  destroy  much  poultry 
feed  on  every  farm  every  year.  It  is 
worth  your  time  and  trouble  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  pests.  A  good  cat  is  worth 
a  lot  kept  in  the  poultryhouse.  She 
can  get  plenty  of  milk  if  you  keep 
it  in  front  of  your  hens  at  all  times, 
and  she  can  clean  up  on  the  rats  and 
mice.  Of  course  it  is  wise  to  let  the 
hens  become  accustomed  to  her  before 
shutting  them  up  together,  or  the  cat 
may  scare  the  hens  and  cause  a  drop 
in  egg  production,  or  even  a  molt. 
Putting  a  cat  in  when  it  is  daylight 
for  a  while  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
hens  to  become  used  to  her.  After 
that  she  can  be  shut  in  with  them  all 
the  time,  and  they  won’t  get  as  excited 
if  she  does  much  prowling  around. 
She  is  well  worth  having.  o.  p. 


Labor-Saving  Laying  House 


This  new  laying  fwuse  has  just  been  completed  by  Hubbard  Farms  at  Walpole, 
N.  H.  It  is  180  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide,  three  stories  high;  is  divided  into  five 
36-foot  square  pens  on  each  deck,  making  a  total  of  15  350-bird  pens  in  the 
entire  house,  and  with  a  total  capacity  of  5,250  hens.  Dropping  pits,  six  feet 
wide,  extend  across  the  back  of  the  pens,  and  mechanical  feed  and  manure 

carriers  run  in  front  of  these. 


ALMOST  ALL  HENS  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  laying  more  eggs  than  they 
do. 

If  you  can  get  higher  feeding 
values  into  your  hens,  you  can 
certainly  expect  more  eggs. 

The  top  limit  of  your  birds’ 
ability  to  lay,  calls  for  a  high  level 
of  nutrients  to  be  turned  into  extra 
eggs  for  you. 

You  can’t  overfeed  a  high  pro¬ 
ducing  hen  because  she  will  or  can 
eat  only  so  much  feed. 

You  can  get  extra  nutrition  with 
feed  that’s  potent  in  the  values 
that  make  hens  lay  more  eggs. 


Scientific  feeding  tests  show  the 
combinations  for  high  vigor  and 
full  production.  A  wide  variety  of 
ingredients  (there  are  over  20  in 
Lay  or  Bust)  contributes  high  feed¬ 
ing  value  when  there  is  a  careful 
balance  of  nutrients. 

Standard  amounts  of  vitamins 
are  not  enough  for  Lay  or  Bust. 
Extra  amounts  supply  a  generous 
factor  for  health  and  body  vigor. 

If  you  want  the  most  from  your 
birds,  you  must  supply  good  man¬ 
agement.  Then  the  food  factors  in 
your  feed  can  stimulate  your  birds 
to  high  production. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


D0UGLAST0N  S' R.I.REDS& CROSSES 


0.  I.  REDS 

17  Tears  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win¬ 
ning  Quality.  Tested  for 
pullorum.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  We  deliver  date 
promised. 


DOUGIASTON  CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
— a  cross  of  our  R.  I. 
Reds  and  best  Barred 
Rock  Males.  Wonderful 
for  meat  and  eggs. 
Tested  for  Pullorum. 
Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Route  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Mv  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  freel.  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eegs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F  _ 

ROCKLAND 
MASS 


CLOVER 

KNOLL 

FARMS 


Netvto w%  Pa. 


AUTHORIZED 

PARMENTER 

REPRODUCTIONS 

for  maximum 
number  of  eggs 

ROCK-RED 
CROSSES  for 

fast-growing, 
fast-feathering 
broiler  chicks 


PIiodi  Hiwtown  2180  •  Fill  Dtlivtry 
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is  not  earned  overnight. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  modern  milling 
has  gone  into  creating  the  CONFIDENCE  with  which 
you  feed  each  bag  of  B-B  Poultr  Ration. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC 

rUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 


TODAY 


Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 
ft.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 
—Juel  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

JL  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  B.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth—  Even  Color. 
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MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 


HALL  BROTHERS* 

Savied 


We  crossed  the  best  Barred 
Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
to  get  +he  fa- 
mous  Barred 
Hallcross,  unri-  3^ 

able  layers  and 
broilers.  Send 
for  free  catalog 


w 

_  _ 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallinoford,  Conn. 


Wayside  Fan 


R.  I.  REDS 


BUSINESS 
BRED 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  profit¬ 
able  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

‘“uu'or  SPIZZERINKTUM 


( Trade-Name  Rea.  V.  8.  Pat  Off) 
BE  SURE  OF  1947  PROFITS 
WITH  A 

QUALITY  FOUNDATION 

Jegin  with  the  best  to  assure  yoUJ 
good  management  a  real  chance  to  show 
real  profits.  SPIZZERINKTUM  Stand- 
_ _ „ _ 1  ards  of  heavy  production,  high  liva¬ 
bility^  and  supreme  meat  quality  are  SUCCESS 
Standards  for  poultrymen  everywhere. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  ...  Barred  Rocks 
100%  U.  S.  —  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


_ _  Wholesale  —  HATCHING  EGGS  —  Retail  - 

REPRODUCING  THE  TOP  R.  O.  P.  STRAINS 
DOVER  FARMS,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


BEST 


Ancona  Chicks. 

Ancona  Farm, 


Catalog  Free.  Shrawder’s 
Richfield  9,  Penns. 


Ducklings:  Giant  Pekins  from  5  yr.  hens.  Runners, 
notions.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Penn*. 


Performance  Is  Proof 

The  performance  of  Warren  Reds  in  the  Official 
Laying  Contests  is  final  proof  of  the  outstanding 
Livability  and  Heavy  Production  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  strain.  Participating  in  many  tests, 
held  under  varying  systems  of  care,  feeding  and 
housing,  in  different  climates  and  different  States, 
Warren  Reds,  year  after  year,  have  held  true  to 
the  same  standards  of  consistent  performance  and 
high  relative  position  that  have  made  them  the 
subject  of  comment  and  praise  from  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
t  Standings  as  of  Latest  Reports 

Missouri  —  Highest  Red  Hen:  271  eggs,  287.80 
points:  and  2nd  Red  Pen:  2723  eggs, 
2921.45  points. 

Hunterdon,  N.  J.— Highest  Hen,  All  Breeds: 

301  eggs,  325.75  points. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  2nd  Red  Pen:  2795  eggs, 
2928.20  points. 

Western  New  York  —  3rd  Red  Pen:  3257  eggs, 
3450.30  points. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Breeding  —  Same  Quality 

All  Warren  customers  buy  the  same  blood,  breed¬ 
ing  and  quality  that  make  up  the  Warren  Con¬ 
test  Winners.  They  buy  the  same  remarkable  egg 
production,  high  livability  and  profit  making 
talent,  bred  in  to  Warren  Reds  through  the  years. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Cata.og  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

p  y  Bo*  20  North  Brookfield,  Mats. 


ft Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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ADVANCES  IN 
PROFIT  BREEDING 


WANE  (HICKi 


Announces  Developments 
Worked  Out  in  Cooperation  with 
u.  s.  N.  J.  Leading  Eastern  Poultryraea 

APPROVED  Paying  BIG  profits  from  small  back-yard  flocks, 
&  Pullorum  too !  Wene's  phenomenal-laying  WHITE-EGO 
aasToai  i  rik  CROSS  for  egg  farmers  —  Wene’s  U.  S.  Copy- 
VUMKQLLtD  righted  ALL-WHITE  BROILER  cross,  with  yel- 
1,800,000  low  skin  and  legs,  extra  plump,  very  fast  feather- 
Capacity  icg  and  maturing. 

Hatches  Other  commercially  profitable  crossbreeds  and 

Year  Around  purebreeds.  HEN-BREEDER  R.O.P.  Sired  White 
Replacement  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc., 
Guarantee  —  SEXED,  if  desired,  at  BIG  EARLY  ORDER  SAV- 
Details  FREE  INGS.  Shipped  by  AIR  or  rail.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WERE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H-3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


CPy 


Nichols  "Know-How”  In  the  selection  of  superloi 
birds  which  are  then  subjected  to  an  intensive 
trapnest,  progeny  test  program  has  developed 
and  is  improving  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
with  a  growing  reputation  for  broiler  and  egg 
profits.  We  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
before  you  buy. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

describing  Nichols  10  point  breeding  program 
and  ^Nichols  N.  H.  -  U.  8.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires. 

CHICKS  BY  AIR 

Wo  ship  chicks  by  air  anywhere  in  the  V.  8. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26  •  KINGSTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Late  in  June  or  early  July  I  allowed 
an  agent  of  Lifetime  Stainless  Steel 
Dist,  Inc.,  to  give  a  dinner  at  my  home 
and  gave  a  $15  check  as  down  payment 
on  a  set  of  the  ware.  My  order  was 
acknowledged  July  8th  but  not  my 
check.  I  asked  for  a  refund  as  it  is 
now  late  November  and  no  steel  ware 
has  been  received.  I  have  had  no  reply. 
Can  any  thing  be  done  to  get  my 
money  back?  m.  m.  h. 

To  our  letter  of  inquiry  Lifetime 
Distributors  Inc.,  reply  that  this  order 
will  be  cancelled  to  the  customer’s 
satisfaction.  They  say  they  have  been 
delivering  sets  steadily  since  V-J  day 
and  are  doing  so  now  as  fast  as  they 
can  but  steel  and  coal  strikes  have 
held  them  up,  and  now  a  bakelite 
strike  increases  their  difficulties.  We 
relate  the  explanation  given  by  the 
company  and  have  no  doubt  there  is 
delay  for  the  reasons  they  state.  How¬ 
ever  we  do  not  feel  that  any  company 
is  justified  in  keeping  a  customer  wait¬ 
ing  months  for  goods.  Failure  to  re¬ 
ply  to  their  letters  is  an  added  cause 
for  dissatisfaction.  If  an  agent  does  not 
give  a  definite  date  for  delivery  we 
would  not  purchase  the  goods  or  sign 
a  contract.  We  would  not  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  goods  that  were  promised 
at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  future. 
Customers  will  have  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  their  utensils  anyway  and  they 
might  just  as  well  wait  until  they  can 
be  delivered  when  ordered.  We  see  no 
justice  whatever  ih  accepting  orders 
and  money  for  goods  that  can  not  be 
delivered  promptly.  The  cash  payment 
in  advance  is  usually  the  agent’s 
commission  and  his  interest  ceases 
when  the  contract  is  signed  and  the 
cash  paid.  The  company  may  be  doing 
its  best  but  a  customer  should  not  be 
held  up  for  months  and  in  our  opinion 
it  is  unfair  to  continue  to  solicit  orders 
under  such  conditions.  The  refund  of 
the  money  paid  in  should  be  made 
when  the  delay  in  delivery  goes 
beyond  a  reasonable  limit.  The  action 
of  Lifetime  in  refunding  the  money  is 
commended,  but  the  method  of  taking 
orders  can  be  improved. 

Would  appreciate  your  cooperation 
in  helping  me  to  obtain  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  my  baby  or  a  return  of  my 
money  from  Federal  Childcroft  Studio, 
Portland,  Maine.  A  representative 
made  an  appointment  for  a  sitting 
December  14,  1945.  I  gave  him  a  deposit 
of  50  cents.  Proofs  were  submitted  and 
I  selected  one  for  an  oil  portrait  and 
another  for  six  small  photos  to  be 
delivered  December  22,  1945.  I  paid 
$6.95  in  advance.  I  received  the  en¬ 
largement  but  not  the  small  photos. 
They  have  ignored  my  letters. 

Maine  mrs.  a.  g.  s. 

The  studio  totally  disregarded  all 
requests  for  either  the  photos  or  a 
refund  of  the  money  paid  for  them. 
Under  such  complete  silence  we  feel 
the  record  should  be  published  so  other 
readers  will  be  on  their  guard. 

F.  R.  Novelty  Works,  giving  the 
address  71  East  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  reported  to  have  been  soliciting 
orders  for  bobby  pins  and  getting  as 
much  as  $150  deposit  on  the  orders. 
No  pins  were  delivered  and  a  check 
upon  the  concern  failed  to  locate  them. 

The  Monarch  Supply  Company,  981 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  taking  orders  for  sheets  and 
towels  and  many  customers  paid  de¬ 
posits  on  same.  The  merchandise  was 
not  delivered  and  no  such  firm  could 
be  found.  There  is  no  981  West  23rd 
Street  in  New  York  City  and  authori¬ 
ties  had  no  record  of  the  company  at 
any  other  address. 

If  readers  have  any  clue  to  either 
of  these  concerns  we  trust  they  will 
advise  us  or  the  authorities  promptly. 

A  line  fence  between  two  properties 
has  been  cut  and  a  gate  installed,  and 
parties  cross  my  land.  If  allowed  to 
continue  will  it  eventually  give  a 
permanent  way?  I  have  no  objection 
at  present  but  may  at  some  future 
time.  b.  c.  s. 

If  the  parties  continue  to  cross  your 
land  for  any  length  of  time  it  would 
eventually  give  them  a  permanent 
right  of  way  over  your  land.  A  long 
established  practice  becomes  a  custom 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  break  it 
later.  It  would  be  wise  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  matter  and  a  lawyer 
should  be  consulted. 

I  am  receiving  my  magazine  very 
regularly  now,  and  I  am  sure  all  the 
credit  belongs  to  you,  for  which  ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks.  Our  postman  asked 
one  day  how  it  was  that  I  was  re¬ 
ceiving  my  copy  regularly  when  so 
many  others  on  his  route  never  re¬ 
ceived  theirs  at  all,  and  said  they  were 
disgusted.  I  replied  that  I  had  taken 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  nearly  30  years 
and  the  credit  belongs  to  that  honest 
paper,  as  the  magazine  would  not  so 
much  as  answer  my  letters  when  I* 
wrote  them.  g.  w.  p. 

We  have  full  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  which  cause  delays  and  are 
glad  if  our  appeals  help  to  straighten 
out  complaints.  These  many  years  our 
aim  has  been  to  serve  our  readers 
and  we  find  our  reward  in  their 
confidence  and  it  has  heartened  us 
in  our  work  and  has  given  us  pleasure. 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production 
Bred  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  that 
combines  heavy,  fast  maturing 
meat  qualities  with  high  egg 
production. 

Each  chick  (j;  hatched  from  egg*  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  ,^wn  farm  and  represents 

THE  tREAM  OF 
18,000  BREEDERS 

Every  bird  is  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
U.  S.  Approved.  We  specialize  in  one 
breed  only  —  one  quality  of  chicks  — 
the  best. 

Write  today  for  colorful  32  page 
catalog— -tells  full  story,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  of  Wooltop  breeding.  It’s  Free. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


ORDER  YOUR  1947 
Babcock  CHICKS  Now 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  have  already  received  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  1947  orders.  Just  the  same,  if 
you  book  your  order  now  we  can 
supply  you  on  almost  any  date  that 
you  want  delivery  in  1947.  You  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  ordering  from  us  now. 


Send  For  New  1947  Catalog 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  all- 
time  world  record  pen,  which  laid  4057 
eggs  and  4336.25  points  in  51  weeks. 
This  is  an  average  of  312  eggs  and 
333.55  points  per  bird  in  357  days.  Our 
catalog  tells  how  we  bred  this  pen, 
shows  their  complete  pedigree,  and  tells 
you  how  we  have  bred  other  high 
record  birds.  You  will  find  this  catalog 
interesting  —  it  contains  no  bunk.  It 
tells  the  truth. 


bAHLUl  K  rwuLIKY  FARM 

UMUV.V/V.IX  Routt  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y 


CHAMBIRUH 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

The  right  strain  for  more  eggs 
•nd  meat.  Chamberlin  Chicks  in¬ 
herit  the  successful  results  of  22 
years  breeding  for  Livability. 
Quick  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Big  Eggs,  High  Production,  and 
Good  Meat  That  means  more 
profits  for  you! 

_  6,500  Vt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Breeders — neTer  a  reactor  in  17  years.  Straight  run  or 
sexed  chicks.  Order  Chicks  early  Booklet  Free.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.  F.  D.  6. 


WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VERMONT 


ron 

ALL 


POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  SI. 00,  S2.50  and  S4X0. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Tllo  Post-War| 

Ashley  Poultry  Pluckers 

Also  Available  In  Stainless  Steel 

ANNOUNCING  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

The  Poultry  Visceralor 

ASK  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  AUaubon  3-7683 


THE 


RIGHT  SEED  FOR  1947 

For  your  share  of  the  big  profits 
,  ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 

|  From  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Paased  flocks  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
sires,  they  have  the  all  'round 
quality  for  heavy  production  of 
meat  or  oggs.  Your  choice  of 
Barred  Rocka,  New  Hampshires. 

I  Leghorns.  Red-ltock  Cross  or  Rock-Red  Cross.  Write 
[^JJJJ^Poultr^Farm^jm 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M, 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  ot  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  T. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  alro  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  mont’  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  M  iteflore  Sanitarium, 
Bodford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vemon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges,  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  40, 
Massachusetts. _ 

ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 
55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
Efter  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Bong  Island.  _ _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  Foreman  to  take  full  charge  of  35  acres  of 
fruit.  Must  be  fully  experienced.  Write  Leo  Lentin, 
45  East  Main  St.,  Patchogue,  New  York. _ 

HELP  wanted:  Good  dry  band  milkers,  1,200  pure 
bred  Guernseys.  Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on 
main  highway,  5  miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  County. 
New  Jersey. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Cooks  and  dining  room  workers;  8  hour 
day,  4  week's  paid  vacation;  apply  Wassaio  State 
School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  (dairyman)  wanted,  Utica 
State  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Salary  $1,350-  $1,850 
annually,  plus  30%  emergency  increase, _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  modem  dairy  and  general 
farming  in  Hunterdon  County.  N.  J.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires  permanent 
Job.  Modem  four  room  house  with  bath,  heat,  light 
and  philgas  furnished.  State  age  and  qualifications. 
BOX  4503,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EFFICIENT  and  dependable  married  man  of  good  ha¬ 
bits  for  general  work  on  a  dairy  farm.  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cattle.  Good  living  quarters.  Top  wages. 
Position  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and  schools. 
R.  W.  Howell,  North  Branch.  New  Jersey. _ 

MAN:  White  single;  age  between  45  and  65.  Generally 
useful;  will  furnish  healed  room,  cooking  facilities. 
$100  month;  references.  Pine  Grove  Inn,  16  Ave. 
Belmar,  New  Jersey, _ 

SAWMILL  Help  wanted— sober,  experienced  men  wanted 
for  sawmill  and  planing  mill  In  Jersey  City.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 

FOREMAN  with  knowledge  of  big  tree  moving;  must 
be  capable  handling  men,  getting  production  and 
understand  operation  standard  types  of  tree  moving 
equipment.  Able  and  willing  travel  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  Steady,  year  round  work;  salary  ar- 
ranged.  Reply  BOX  4547,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMHAND,  unencumbered.  6  day  week,  all  year 
round  Job;  $100  month  with  full  maintenance.  Write 
BOX  4-F,  Belle  Mead.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED :  General  stafT  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary 
$2400  yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  launder¬ 
ing  of  uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatry.  Living  in  optional  with 
deduction  of  $600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance. 
Annual  increments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  there¬ 
after  for  satisfactory  service.  Established  retirement 
pension  system,  generous  sick  leaves  and  vacation 
policy.  Pleasant  environment  within  one  hour  of 
New  York  City.  Must  be  licensed  or  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing.  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  The  ideal  country  home,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  congenial  happy  family;  small  Guernsey 
dairy  needs  fanner  assist  milking,  help  generally, 
with  wife  to  cook  and  assist  housework.  Three  room 
apartment,  bath.  $200.  Thomas  Oakes,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Buonton,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — Mlddleaged  married  man  to  work  on  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  farm.  Must  be  experienced  and  good  milker. 
$150.  per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Quinton  Stock 
Farm,  Salem.  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middle  aged  couple  preferable.  Must 

have  previous  experience.  Write  Leo  Lentin,  45  B. 
Main  St.,  Patchogue.  New  York. _ __ 

WANTED:  Reliable  poultry  man  single  or  married. 

Wife  willing  to  board  3  men.  David  T.  Cohen.  Guil- 
ford.  Conn,  Telephone  Guilford  441, _ _ _ 

TEST  Cow  milker:  attractive  home  for  married  man 

with  good  pay.  Writo  Maynard  Grlndle,  Manager 
Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

HERDSMAN  for  clean  modem  bam.  Accredited  herd. 

machine  milking.  Liberal  wage,  farm  products 
supplied,  comfortable  house,  two  bedrooms,  bath, 
living  room,  kitchen.  Position  available  January  1st. 
phone  or  write  Daniel  McKeon,  Ridgefield,  Connecti- 

cut  726,  _ _ 

WOMEN,  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at¬ 
tendants  and  men  ward  attendants,  in  state  institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  defectives.  Good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papera, 
but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  I8¬ 
60.  $73.00  (plus  $21.00  emergency  increase)  per  month 
and  room  board,  and  laundry.  Eight  hour  day.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thlells,  New  York. 

WANTED — Two  single  men  year  round  farm  work.  Age 

no  barrier  if  experienced  and  active.  Room  and 
board  included.  Apply  State  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Farmlngdale,  Long  Island,  New  York.  _ 

MAN  and  wife  (no  objection  to  small  child)  on  dairy 

farm.  $160  per  month.  Apartment  and  privileges. 
Willing  to  board  one  or  two  men  at  $50  per  month 
each.  Furniture  can  be  provided.  Albany  County. 
BOX  4578.  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

YOUNG  woman,  Protostant-Araerican.  as  housekeeper 

for  single  man,  alone,  owner,  on  poultry  farm. 
BOX  4576,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  couple  or  mother  and  son  to  live  In  house 

with  owner  and  wife  on  modem  dairy  farm.  Own 
rooms.  Man  to  run  tractor  and  do  general  farm  work, 
woman  to  assist  In  house.  Located  on  cement  highway 
near  village.  Good  opportunity.  BOX  4581,  Rural 
New  -Yorker. 

WANTED  by  single  man  on  farm,  woman  that  likes 
counrty  life  and  is  willing  to  work  and  help  see 
things  go  ahead.  Give  full  particulars  In  first  letter. 
BOX  4586,  Rural  New  -Yorker _ 

MARRIED  man  for  poultry  farm  or  estate.  Thorough. 

experienced,  capable.  Interested  only  in  permanent 
connections  where  ability  will  be  judged  by  results. 
Separate  quarters  BOX  4604,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  dairy,  general  farm;  good 
wages.  5-room  house,  usual  privileges.  Sunnyvale, 

R  D,  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. _ _ 

COUPLE  for  work  on  poultry  farm.  Wife  assAt  part 

time  with  housework.  Small  apartment  furnished. 
Attractive  and  permanent  proposition,  Writo  BOX 
4603,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  young  beekeeper  for  1947.  Lavem  Depew, 
Auburn,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  couple:  No  children  or  one  child.  Ex¬ 

perienced  dairy  man,  take  care  of  25  cows,  milking 
by  machine.  Wife  part  time  housework;  living  quarters 
furnished;  salary  $250  monthly.  BOX  4600,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  adaptable  modern  country  home,  100  miles 

New  York  City,  family  two  adults,  infant.  Ideal 
position  woman  who  is  happier  in  country.  Ability 
to  cook,  make  herself  useful  In  environment  where 
she  will  be  like  member  of  family.  Salary  moderate. 
BOX  4597,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WOMAN,  45  or  older,  in  farm  home.  Steuben  County. 

General  housekeeping,  partial  care  or  semi-invalid. 
Permanent.  Good  home.  $48.  per  month;  two  weeks 
vacation,  July  or  August.  BOX  4591,  Bural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WORKING  foreman  for  beef  and  fruit  farm.  Must 

be  familiar  with  modem  farm  machinery  arid  able 
to  direct  crew  of  men.  Wages  to  start  $180  per 
month  plus  house,  fuel  and  telephone.  E.  L.  Raymond, 
Box  187,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. _ ’ 

PLEASANT  woman,  for  Westchester  home,  light 
housework,  cooking,  two  school  children;  other 
help;  $160  plus  bonus;  write  full  details.  38  Feni- 
more  Road,  Scarsdaie,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Cook  and  chambermaid- waitress,  two 

women,  fond  of  children;  laundress  employed;  modem 
house,  two  acres  residential  area;  two  rooms  and 
bath,  excellent  wages.  References  required.  P.  O.  BOX 
175,  Manhasset,  Long  Island. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Man  experienced  in  all  phases  of 

farming ;  must  know  crops,  machinery  and  men. 
Beef  main  production.  House  available,  Otsego  County. 
References  required,  BOX  447,  Narragansett,  R.  I. 
COOK  or  couple:  (cook  and  handyman)  for  farm¬ 
house  all  year.  Must  have  references.  BOX  447, 
Narragansett,  R,  I. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  capable  woman  for  permanent 
position  as  'housekeeper  in  modem  home  with  every 
comfort  and  convenience,  not  servant  type,  but  some 
one  who  enjoys  housework  and  would  appreciate  a 
nice  home;  other  help  employed.  Location  20  miles 
from  Syracuse,  on  Skaneateles  Lake.  Three  children  in 
family.  A.  s.  Wikstrom,  West  Lake  Road. 
Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  on  dairy  farm.  Good 
wages,  room  and  board.  Russell  Peters,  Calllcoon, 
New  York,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wanted  for  large  Holstein 
herd.  Single  man  preferred.  Monthly  salary  $200. 
Room,  board,  laundry.  Farm  Superintendent,  Dept- 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  East  View.  New  York, 

OPENING  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  for  two  women, 

mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters  or  friends,  look¬ 
ing  for  permanent  position  in  pleasant,  congenial 
homo  and  capable  of  dividing  all  household  duties. 
Five  in  family  including  children  ages  17.  12  and  3. 
Own  rooms  and  bath.  Prevailing  wages.  Write  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  references.  BOX  4610,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  couple.  Woman  to  cook  and  house- 

keep  for  two  adults ;  man  to  help  fanner  milk  cows 
and  outside  work.  References  required.  McKeon, 
Box  504,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  farmer,  orchard  experience,  married.  Good 

salary,  four  room  house  with  bath.  Reply  Quest 
End  Farm,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  caretakers,  heaUby,  Protestant  couple 

for  city  property.  Handyman:  wife  neat  housekeeper. 
Living  quarters  and  moderate  salary.  Write  Rev. 
George  Hollingshead,  Montclair,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEWOBKER  fond  children,  own  room,  bath. 

State  age,  experience,  salary.  B.  H.  Ross,  42  East 
Olive  St..  Long  Beach,  Long  Island. 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  couple,  good  working  conditions. 

Right  salary,  apartment  furnished.  BOX  4612,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  on  poultry  farm.  Wife  willing  to  board 
help.  L.  H.  Youmans,  New  Scotland,  Albany  County, 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  manager,  ail  branches ;  breeder,  dairyman ; 

proven  ability,  with  exceptional  record  of  profitable 
accomplishments.  BOX  4528,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN  Seeking  experience  on  modern  poultry  farm. 

Mass,  or  Conn  Little  previous  experience.  Lodging 
for  wife  and  child  required.  Salary  secondary.  John 
Zomow,  80-10  59th  St.,  Glendale  27,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  Woman  wishes  work  adult  home,  Writo 
Hurd  care  Jennings,  85th  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

ASSISTANT  Poultryman,  single,  state  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  practical  experience.  Wants  8  day  week, 
room  and  board.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX 
4575,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  housekeeper  for  gentleman  50 
years  of  age  or  over;  farm  preferred.  BOX  4577, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  with  over  20  yeara  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  agriculture  school,  purebred  stock,  poultry 
and  general  farming  seeks  position  on  modem  farm. 
Take  full  charge.  Married.  Present  Guernsey  herd 
disposed,  K.  Bessel,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  11,  Pa. 

THOROUGH  experienced  farm,  dairy  man;  single, 
mlddleaged.  No  liquor.  Available  immediately.  A,  8. 
care  Roth  House,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  or  estate  manager,  life  experience  in  all 

branches.  Married,  American.  BOX  4585,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  manager  desires  working  for  party  interested 
in  modem  farm  management.  Penn  State  graduate, 
ago  28,  married.  Excellent  machinery  operator.  Years 
experience  crop,  livestock  production.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  BOX  4587,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POl'LTRY-farm  working  manager,  college  education. 

married,  several  years  experience  large  flocks.  Give 
living,  working  conditions,  salary.  BOX  4590,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined.  4  years  last  place,  no 
bad  habits,  wishes  small  modern  home,  no  children. 
BOX  4588,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMER-Gardcner  wants  position  on  an  estate  or 
farm  by  February  1st.  Clean,  sober,  hard  working 
man,  48  years  old.  References.  BOX  4607,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

COMPANION-Chauffeur.  Widow  40  no  family;  Catho¬ 
lic.  Wishes  position  with  elderly  women  or  couple; 
20  years  business  and  practical  nursing.  BOX  4608, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  couple,  late  forties,  olio  child,  no 

money.  Consider  managing  proposition  where  all 
concerned  will  make  money.  What  have  youf  BOX 
4606.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DEAF  poultryman,  30.  single.  10  yeara  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  capable  full  responsibility.  Wants  farm  to 
manage;  contract  50-50  profit  sharing  proposition  or 
weekly  salary,  $40  plus  room  and  board.  BOX  4605, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

COUPLE,  childless,  wife  excellent  cook,  baker. 

nusband  life  experienced  poultryman,  gardener  and 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge;  finest  references; 
$300,  BOX  4599,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  wants  job  on  modern  farm.  Thoroughly 
experienced  In  all  dairy  work.  BOX  4595,  Rural 
New-Yprker, 

DAIRYMAN  available  in  January,  experienced  pas¬ 
teurizing,  butter  making.  BOX  4596,  Rural  New- 
Yorkers _ _ 

MAN:  honest,  reliable,  wants  work  on  small  farm 
or  village  place,  inside  or  out.  BOX  4699,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN :  Couple  now  doing  entire  work ; 

2.800  capacity  laying  farm.  State  living,  working 
conditions,  salary.  BOX  >611,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY,  inexperienced,  desires  Job  -on  poultry  farm, 
Putnam  County  or  lower  Connecticut.  BOX  4615. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's 
Employment  Agency.  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
MARRIED  farmer,  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
dairy  farming,  desires  change  to  steady  position. 
State  full  particulars.  BOX  1614,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TUKKBYMAN.  Poult  to  market.  No  breeders. 

Salary.  Bonus.  References.  BOX  4593,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


HOMES,  farms,  ranches  to  600  acres,  $4,000-$75,000. 

Stores,  gas,  cabin  stations.  Name  it — we  may  have 
it I  Lists,  Hendricksen  Brothers,  Cobleskill,  (Eastern) 
New  York. 

NEW  Fall  Catalog — describes  hundreds  of  bargains, 

farms,  homes,  business  places  etc.  Its  free,  get  it 
now,  brokers-saiesmen,  or  if  interested  in  becoming  a 
salesman  contact  us  now.  Wo  have  hundreds  of  buyers 
and  need  more  outlets.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York  58. 

FOR  Sale:  Large  dairy  farm  for  price  of  small  farm 
near  South  Dayton;  for  details  write  BOX  145. 
South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

WESTS  Fall  catalogue:  hundred  pages  of  farm  and 
business  bargains;  free  copy  write  West's  Farm 
Agency.  QE-5,  Pittsburgh  16.  Penna. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  of  156  acres,  16  miles 

from  Stroudsburg,  104  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Ideal  stock  farm,  or  perfect  location  for  a  boys’  and 
Kiris’  camp.  3  large  springs  and  spring  brook,  with 
site  for  6  acre  lake.  On  good  road.  5  room  dwelling. 
2  room  dwelling.  Large  bank  barn.  Machine  shed. 
Garage.  Poultry  house.  MLk  house.  Magnificient  view. 
About  50  acres  woodlands.  Very  low  taxes.  $9,000. 
Very  reasonable  terms.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  60  miles  New  York,  $2,500. 

Send  complete  details.  Gluck,  1315  78th  St.. 
Brookyln,  N.  Y. 

41  ACRE  fruit  farm  on  route  20;  consisting  of  grapes, 

sweet  and  sour  cherries,  peaches;  good  buildings; 
write  for  particulars.  BOX  4542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAINE  harms — many  to  choose  from;  low  prices 
terms.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency. 
65  Patterson  Street,  Augusta,  Maine  8  y 

FC, j®  ,.Sale:  Large  and  small  farms.  Harry  Smith, 

nalden.  Orange  County,  New  York 

rtivEJt  front  135  fertile  acres,  10  room  dwelling,  im- 

,„5ro7em,ents’  larK®  8tocit  bam,  silo,  modem  tractor 
and  implements.  32  Holsteins,  sire,  horses,  tools,  hay 
ft*;., ett:.  income  business.  $22,000.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
W  allkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paitz  2046. 

u^A,S5;lfJ'(DING  dairy  set-up:  162  acres;  60  registered 
p°,l3,telnS’  *•  *>•  tested.  Bangs  vaccinated;  4  horses, 
equipment;  crops;  reported  income 
$12,500,  outstanding  buildings;  can  be  bought  for 
approximate  valqe  stock,  tools,  crops.  Write  5567  QE. 
nests  Brokers,  Winch,  Rep..  Box  11,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  105  acre  farm.  Good  bam,  30  ties.  15 

.  afre.3,  ri7er  flat-  Wood  lot.  Spring  watered.  Electri- 
clty.  11  room  house.  Fireproof.  New  roofs.  Near  city 
of  about  10,000.  Immediate  possession.  Owner  de- 

SC5*  I9’00?',  Mts-  Lewis  E.  Harrington,  43 

Cortland  St.,  Norwich,  N  Y 

WAiMED— -Dairy  farm,  must  have  good  large  bam. 

Linhart,  1313-80th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

50  ACRES;  2100  peach  trees,  half  bearing;  land  lies 

along  creek;  plenty  water  for  irrigation:  20  acres 
meadow  and  brush;  small  game,  ducks,  etc;  house  6 
rooms;  needs  modernization  and  repair;  2(4  miles  city; 
$12,000.  Haines  &  Haines  230  High  St.,  Burlington, 
New  Jersey. 

FARM  87  acres.  State  road,  9  room  house,  electricity, 

60  foot  bam  price  $6,000.  Cash  $1,000.  Farm  113 
acres,  2  miles  to  village;  6  room  house,  electric  lights, 
bath,  50  foot  bam,  poultry  house;  price  $6,000.  Cash 
$1,000.  45  acres  borders  river.  15  acres  woodland, 

sugar  maples,  fruit,  5  room  house,  36  foot  bam.  Price 
$2,200.  Cash  $1,000.  "Redmond  Agency.  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

650  ACRE  bargain:  $16,500;  macadam  highway  dairy; 

300  tillable.  290  pasture;  50,000  timber,  500  maples; 

8  rooms,  bath;  bam  30x50,  stanchions,  drinking  cups, 
ventilators;  silo;  tenant  home;  other  buildings;  bargain 
at  $16,500.  Write  11,520  QE.  West's  Brokers,  Ellis 
Drew,  Olean,  New  York. 

WANTED:  House  in  or  near  village,  about  one  acre  or 

more,  state  conveniences.  BOX  4580,  Rural  N.Y. 

ONE  Nursing  house  and  one  poultry  ranch  for  instant 

sale.  J.  F.  Duell.  Jefferson.  New  York. 

80  ACRES  good  land,  no  buildings;  $1,800. 

Triftshauser.  R.  D.  20,  Alexander.  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  PENNA.  1  mile  from  village,  580  acre 

dairy  farm,  ail  tractor  working.  100  acres  plowed 
now,  bam  36x100  with  50  stanchions  and  drinking 
cups,  cinder  block  basement,  laminated  rafters,  milk 
house  12x20,  silo  14x39,  all  built  last  year  cost 
$15,000.  Bam  30x60,  silo  12x30  and  other  buildings 
with  water;  6-room  house  with  bath  cost  $5,000  built 
this  year;  11-room  house  with  bath  and  furnace 
built  six  years  cost  $7,000.  Both  houses  and  milk 
house  have  hot  and  cold  water;  electricity  in  most 
buildings,  springs  and  well  water;  $32,000  will  take. 
One-half  down  with  first  mortgage.  Win  sell  stock 
and  equipment;  poor  health  reason  for  selling;  $1,800 
income  last  year.  BOX  4579,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  business  wanted.  General  store  or  farm 
supply  hardware  in  active  rural  location.  Will  con¬ 
sider  working  arrangement  eventually  absorbing  busi¬ 
ness.  BOX  4583,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  120  acre  dairy  farm  with  modem  house. 

oil  heat,  and  bam,  31  stanchions.  Located  on  main 
U.  8.  highway  of  Southern  Tier,  New  York.  Near 
school,  railroad  and  Greyhound  bus.  Within  commut¬ 
ing  distance  of  two  large  communities.  Pictures  and 
particulars  upon  request.  BOX  4584,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  150  or  more  acres.  New  York 
State,  within  50  miles  Albany  any  direction.  Please 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter,  acreage,  buildings, 
bams,  size  and  cattle  tie  up.  I  also  want  smaller 
farm.  Edward  P.  Lavin.  Agt..  4616  Matilda  Ave., 
Bronx  66,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  30  room  house.  4  room  bungalow,  partly 
furnished  with  all  improvements,  about  100  acres  of 
tillable  and  woodland.  Wonderful  site  for  bungalows 
on  good  paved  road;  4  miles  from  town  of  Ellen vllle, 
N.  Y.  BOX  4589.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm,  good  house,  buildings,  few  livestock,  imple¬ 
ments.  BOX  4602,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  would  rent  small  farm  for  dairying  and 
poultry.  Good  land,  good  buildings,  electricity; 
suitable  for  road  side  stand.  March  1st.  BOX  4598, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

140  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  near  Albany  situ¬ 
ated  beautifully  adjoining  village,  main  highway, 
120  acres*  tillable  by  tractor,  level  land,  10  acres 
woodland.  Under  high  cultivation.  Equipped  with  farm 
machinery  including  tractor.  Two  chicken  houses,  two 
silos,  many  springs  and  pastures,  grade  A  barn 
accommodating  40  milkers,  steel  stanchions,  drinking 
bowls  attached,  milking  machine,  milk  cooler.  No 
livestock.  10 -room  homestead,  city  conveniences. 

Electricity  throughout  buildings,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Po8slblo  income  $1,500  monthly.  Cash  or 
easy  terms,  enabling  payment  from  income.  Write 
particulars  BOX  1594.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

360  ACRE  Broome  County  dairy  farm,  two  modern 
houses,  three  barns  other  buildings.  79  purebred 
Jerseys,  team  of  horses,  tractor,  two  trucks  and  all 
necessary  machinery.  Farm  insured  for  $40,000. 
Price  $30,000  without  broker.  BOX  4592,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EASTERN  Conn.  Poultry  farm  on  state  highway,  has 
20  acres  of  land,  good  9-room  house,  capacity  for 
8,000  layers,  all  poultry  equipment.  Price  $10,000. 
Slate  Agency.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Norwich,  Conn.  Tele¬ 
phone  127-2  Jewett  City.  Conn. 

GOOD  12-room  house,  bath,  electricity  partly  furnished, 
village,  near  lake;  $6,000.  K.  Scheldell.  Jefferson¬ 
ville.  New  York. 

GUERNSEY  dairy  farm.  187  acres.  Modern  buildings. 

Rest  equipment.  65  cows.  3  bulls,  2  horses.  Some 
poultry.  Income  about  $100  a  day.  Best  location. 
Price  $50,000.  Many  other  good  farms.  List  free. 
Bunnell  Agency,  Box  24,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

94-ACRE  farm  on  state  highway  about  60  miles  from 
New  York  City,  now  operated  as  chicken  farm, 
capacity  1,800;  targe  pond  suitable  for  ducks  or 
other  purposes;  11-room  house  now  being  modernized: 
greenhouse  and  other  buildings;  $18,000.  D.  H. 
Heltner,  Attorney.  162  Montgomery  St.,  Newburgh, 
New  York.  Telephone  Newburgh  816. 

WANTED:  House,  2  acres  or  more,  approximately 
50  miles  N.  Y.  C. ;  east  side  Hudson  River;  with 
or  without  improvements.  Stream  on  premises  or 
near  lake.  Low  price.  Greenfield,  123  West  93rd  St., 
New  York  City. 

WANT  to  rent  or  buy  small  farm  suitable  Mother 
and  10  year  old  school  girl.  Would  consider  village 
store  with  small  acreage.  Rosa  Landisman,  621  Park- 
side  Ave.,  Brooklyn  25,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILLS:  100  acre  farm,  12  room  modern  home, 
large  bams,  livestock,  stream.  $8,500,  terms. 
Steinhardt,  Brokers,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  I 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


BUTTERNUT  Meats  and  Hickorynut  meats  lb.  $1.85 ; 

nMT  lb'  ^  lb.  $8.75  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 

DUIsburg.  Penna. 


FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstytie,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 


TREE  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00- 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Potts,  Mgr., 
Ramsey  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

INDIAN  River  oranges  and  grapefruit  from  our 
groves.  Sweet,  juicy,  tree-ripened.  Bushel  $5.50 
express  prepaid.  Large,  seedless  navels  $6.00.  Pink 
grapefruit  $6.00.  Lee  Howell,  Grower,  Titusville, 
r  ion  a  a. 


V^Ru!°^-T„„maple  susar  for  Christmas;  5  lb.  can 

ei1™1  o$5tk°:  5  lb'  can  dark  ?4-50;  1  »>.  can  fancy 
3  T,ca2  .granulated  $3.00;  1  gallon  maple 
syrup  $8.00.  Bert  1  rescott,  Essex  Junction.  Vermont. 


HONEY— Delicious  buckwheat  $2.50  per  5  lb.  pail 
New  York  ^  Z°ne'  Seward  Van  Auken,  Duanesburg, 

PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  the  farm  and  roast  them 

S1706nSelJL 10  ibS'  ,?,2'75:  20  lbs-  $4-75;  100  lbs. 

e*pressefi  “Uect-  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P. 
Councill  Company.  Franklin.  Virginia, _ 

n.r®, ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2  00;  grape- 
tangerines  $3.00;  mixed  bushel  $2.25. 

Florida  CdUCCt'  Sunset  Citrus  Gr0Te-  Lake  Como. 

New  crop  ab  „!ast  available.  Either  clover  or 

wilafiower;  5  lbs.  $2.85;  postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  U.  S.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  New  York! 
^^ACK  Walnut  meats — hand  picked  and  seived.  Fancy 
lb.  -1.65;  2  lb.  $3.25;  5  lb.  $7.75  prepaid,  R.  L. 
Harman.  DUIsburg.  Penna. 

°^NGE®:  13  lb-  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 
Rmek  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

HONEY,  Palmetto  and  mangrove,  mild,  delicious 

available  January;  liquidfled.  Case  6-5  lbs.  $15  00 
express  collect.  Harry  Merrill,  Merrick  Road 
Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, _ 

DfIAC!OU-S  sun-ripened  oranges  $4.75  bushel;  half 

$2.7o.  Grapefruit  $3.95  bushel.  Mixed  $4.35  pre- 
paid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

HONEY,  buckwheat  $2.50  five  pound  pail  postpaid 
third  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Charles  Jones. 
Hannibal.  N.  Y. _ 

INDIAN  River  fruit,  Florida’s  juiciest,  fresh  from 

trees  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit,  $4.25;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.45- 
half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  oranges.  $4.70- 
oranges,  $4.95;  holiday  assortment  (grapefruit,’ 
oranges,  tangerines,  kumquats),  $5.25;  Temple  oranges. 
15.65'  half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  Temple  oranges 
$o.lo.  Special  pack  of  any  of  above  baskets,  con¬ 
taining  honey,  seasonal  fruit  specialties  and  trim- 
mings,  $1  00  per  bushel  extra.  Tangerines.  $3.45  per 
half-bushel.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential, 

IN  Florida  boarders:  tourists.  Modem  home.  Good 

wholesome  meals.  Goat  milk.  Mrs.  Jaillet,  Rt.  1. 
Palatka,  Florida. 

COMFORTABLE  room  and  board  for  retired  or 

pensioned  genUeman.  Mrs.  Melyin  Hartwell, 
Jefferson.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Home  of  adoption  for  3  year  old  boy  - 

active,  companionable,  fond  of  animals  and  want- 
lng  farm  life.  BOX  4582.  Rural  New-Yorker _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

ONE  R.  G.  Wright  200  gallon  deluxe  all  stainless 
steel  pasteurizer  with  instruments  and  motors.  1 
C.  P.  106  gallon  all  stainless  steel  pasteurizer  with 
instruments  and  motors.  1  E.  A.  Kaestner  all  welded 
stainless  steel  cooler,  covers  stainless  steel  upper 
dist.  pipe  stainless  steel  and  stainless  steel  lower 
trough.  2  sections  8  tubes  each  5  feet  long  1(4  in 
tubes.  1  Wright  cooler  (grade  A)  stainless  -  steel 
covers,  lower  trough  and  dist.  pipe  6  feet  long 
2-12  tube  sections.  1  lot  pipe  and  fittings.  1 — 4  wide 
sturdy  built  bottler  washer.  2  R.  G.  Wright  stain¬ 
less  steel  pumps  with  motors.  1  in.  1—2  horsepower 
compressor.  Brine  tank,  pump  and  controls  with 
motor.  1  No.  47  l)e  Laval  Pulso-Pump  complete 
with  2  horsepower  110/220  volt  60  cycle  single  phase 
motor.  4  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  stainless  steel 
milker  units  with  new  No.  08S  stainless  steel  teat 
cups,  new  pulsators,  1  in.  vacuum  lines  with  stall 
cocks.  This  is  a  six  unit  pump.  1  No.  48  De  Laval 
Pulso-Pump  complete  with  2  horsepower  110/2‘,0 
volt  60  cycle  single  phase  motor.  4  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  stainless  steel  milker  units  with  new  No. 
OSS  stainless  steel  teat  cups,  new  pulsators,  1  in" 
vacuum  lines  and  sta  l  cocks.  This  is  an  8  unit  pump" 
J.  E.  McCrodden,  Half  Hollow  Farms.  Wyandanch 
Long  Island. _ 

BALED  hay  for  aale,  all  kinds,  delivered  by  truck 

load  or  rail  Kenneth  L.  Stewart.  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain.  N  Y 
Phone  47-282,  _ 

WANTED:  Antique  guns  and  pistols.  Cash  for  single 

pieces  or  collection.  Give  description  and  price. 
Joseph  Marron,  Jr.,  260  Gardener  Road,  Ridgewood. 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Alphabet  or  ABC  plates.  Send  de^ 

scriptions  and  prices  wanted.  BOX  240,  Boonton. 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Old  dinner  bells,  cow  bells,  sleigh  bells 

Send  price  and  description.  BOX  240,  Boonton.  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Small  oil-burning  Incubator,  state  size. 
condition  and  price.  Fisher.  New  Russia.  N.  Y. 

TRACTOR  Wanted  crawler  type;  medium  farm  size. 

gasoline  or  diesel.  State  size,  age,  condition  and 
Price.  A,  Schottler  Jr.  Wapplngers  Falla.  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  pats,  ear  corn  by  carload  or  delivered  in 

truck  loads,  Walter  Terrill,  Plerpont,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  25  straight  hickory  poles  65  ft.  long. 

fa,l  for  and  cut  myself.  Richard  Lensu, 
Robbinsvilie,  New  Jersey. _ 

WILL  pay  fifty  dollars  for  accordion  with  piano  keys 

and  about  120  buttons  on  the  other  side.  T.  E 
Pavla,  1502  East  Main  St,,  Ridlcott.  N,  Y. _ * 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  inch  seated  statue  of  Franklin  D 

Roosevelt,  wired  for  light  with  electricity.  Make 
offer.  Delano  Stone,  51  Garden  Place.  Brooklyn. 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Power  lawn  mower,  any  make,  in  good 

condition.  BOX  .4601,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Mill  to  makes  crates.  CL  K  Sterner, 

Laurencevllle.  Pa, _ 

SELL  below  cost  Ottawa  six  horsepower  combination 

tree,  log  and  buzz  saw.  almost  new.  Erne,  Route 
77,  Durham.  Conn.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Three  electric  brooders,  8  battery  com¬ 

partments,  Jahnke,  Johnsontown  Road,  Sloatsburg, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale  as  is  at  place,  1,500  hot  bed  sash  and 
about  500  straw  mats  in  good  shape.  Melsch  Bros.. 
331  County  Are..  Secaucus,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED  Tractor,  crawler  or  high  wheel  for  plowing. 

cultivating;  in  good  condition,  send  detail's. 
Bamapo  Florist,  328  Summer  St.,  Clifton.  N.  J. 


Yes,  here  ore  just  a  few  of  the  “good  cus-  tions,  placement  of  doors  and  windows.  Alert 


tomers"  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  strong,  sturdy 
“Quonsets.”  There  are  a  lot  more,  too,  because 
the  flexibility  of  Stran-Steel  nailable  construc¬ 
tion  makes  “Quonsets”  adaptable  to  all  sorts 
of  interior  arrangements,  equipment  installa- 


farmers  are  turning  to  “Quonsets”  to  meet  their 
needs — exactly  and  permanently.  See  your  local 
“Quonset”  dealer  for  complete  information  . .  . 
or  send  us  a  postcard  requesting  his  name  and 
address  if  you  don’t  know  where  he  is  located. 


QUONSET  20 


QUONSET  24 


20  feet  wide;  length  as  required,  in  12-foot  ex¬ 
tensions.  Standard  end  wall  equipped  with  walk 
door,  two  windows  and  ventilating  louvers.  Side 
wall  windows  and  solid  end  wall  also  available. 


24  feet  wide;  length  as  required,  in  sections  of 
12  feet.  Each  section  permits  choice  of  open  front, 
solid  panel  or  sliding  door.  Standard  end  wall  is 
solid;  end  wall  with  door  and  window  available. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  DEPT.  7  •  PENOBSCOT  BLDG.  •  DETROIT  26,  MICH. 


UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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